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the care of the Government, are not included. 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 10,000, AND UPWARDS. 


1 
2 
3 


Females, 24,632,284. Number of Females to 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


Cee also the United States, the several States, Territories, &c.] 
Population of the UNITED STATES. Total, 50,152,866. 


100,000 


Divided thus: White, 43,404,876 ; Colored, 6,577,151; Native, 43,475,506 ; Foreign, 6, 


New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


63 


Brooklyn, N. Y 65 
Chicago, I.. 66 
Boston, Mass.. 67 
St. Louis, Mo.. 65 
Baltimore, Md 69 
Cincinnati, O. 10 
San Francisco, Cal.. 71 
New Orleans, La. 72 
Cleveland, O.. 73 
Pittsburg, Pa. 7A 
Buffalo, N. Y. 15 
Washington, D. € 7 

Nowa N. J. 77 
Louis der. 18 
Jersey City, N. J. 79 
Detroit, Mich.. 116,342 | 80 
Milwaukee, Wis. 115,578 81 
Providence, R. I . 104,850 | 82 
Albany, N. Y. . 90,903 | 83 
Rochester, N. Y. 89,363 84 
Allegheny, Pa 78,681 | 85 
Indianapolis, Ind. 75,074 | 86 
Richmond, Va.. . 63.803 87 
New Haven, Conn.. 62,882 | 88 
Lowell, Mass. 59.485 | 89 
Worcester, Mass.. 58,295 | 90 
Troy, N. Y 56,747 | 91 


55,813 | 92 
52,740 | 93 
51,791 | 94 
51,665 | 95 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Syracuse, A. 

Columbus, O. 


Paterson, N. 50,887 | 96 
Toledo, O... 50,143 | 97 
Charieston, S. C. 49,999 | 98 
Fall River, Mass. 49,006 | 99 
Minneapolis, Nino.. 46,287 | 100 
Scranton, Pa. . 45,850 | 101 


Nashville, Tenn 


43,461 | 102 
Reading, Pa... 


43,280 | 108 


Hartford, Conn. 42,553 | 104 
Wilmington, Del.. 42,499 | 105 
Camden, N. 41,658 | 106 
St. Paul, ^ 41,498 | 107 
Lawrence, Mass 39.178 | 108 
Dayton, 38,677 | 109 
Lynn, Mass 38284 | 110 
Denver, Co 35,630 | 111 


Utica, N. Y.. 

Portland, Me. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

DS field, Mass.. 
anc 


Mobile, Ala... 
Hoboken, N. J.. 
Harrisburgh, Pa.. 


Savannah, Ga 
Omaha, Neb. 
Trenton, N. J 
Covington, Ky 
Peoria, III. 

Evansville, Ind.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Erie, Pa... 
Salem, Mass. 
Quince Mi 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
New Bedford, Mass 
Terre Haute, Ind 


30,681 | 124 
30,518 | 125 
29,910 | 126 
29,720 | 127 
29,315 | 128 


Lancaster, Pa... 25,109 | 138 
Somerville, Mass. 24,985 | 139 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 23,339 | 140 
Augusta, Ga... 23,023 | 141 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 22,408 | 142 
Dubuque, Iowa, 22,254 | 143 
Galveston, Tex.. 22,253 | 144 
Watervliet, N. Y 22.290 | 145 
Norfolk, V 21,966 | 146 
Auburn, N. Y. 21,924 | 147 
Holyoke, Mass.. 21,851 | 148 
Davenport, lowa.. 21,934 | 149 
Chelsea, Mass... 21,785 | 150 


Petersburg, Va. 
Sacramento, Cal.. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Norwich, Conn 


ego, N. Y... 
Salt Take City, Utah.- 


20,768 | 156 
Springfield, 0 20,729 157 
Bay City, Mich 20,693 | 158 
San Antonio, Tex. 20.561 | 159 
Elmira, N. Y.. 20,541 | 160 
Newport, Ky 20,433 | 161 
Waterbury, Conn. 20,269 | 162 
Poughkeepsie, N. 20,207 | 163 
Springfield, III.. 19,746 | 164 
Altoona, Pa. 19,716 165 
Burlington, Iowa. 19,450 | 166 


19417 | 167 
19,329 | 168 


Cohoes, N. 85 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Lewiston, Me... 19,083 | 169 
Pawtucket, R. I 19,030 | 170 
Fast Saginaw, Mich.. 19,016 | 171 
Williamsport, Pa 18,934 | 172 
Yonkers, N. 18,892 | 173 
Houston, Texa: 18,646 | 174 
Haverhill. Mass.. 18.475 | 175 
Lake Township, III. 18,396 | 176 
Kingston, N. Y.. 18,342 | 177 
Meriden, Conn 18,340 | 178 
Hempstead, N. X. 18,160 | 179 
Zanesville, Ohio. 18,120 | 180 
Allentown, Pa... 18 063 | 181 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.. 18,059 | 182 
Newburgh, N. Y — 18,050 | 183 


"Wilmington, N. 17,61 | 184 


Copyright, T. Elwood Zell, 1881. 


Binghamton, N. bi 
Bloomington, Il. 
New Brunswick 


Newton, Mass.. 
Bangor, Me... 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Lexington, 
Johnston, N. Y 
Leavenworth, Kan 
Akron, 0... 
New Albany, Ind. 
Joliet, Hl... 
Jackson, M 
Woonsocket, R. 
Racine, Wis. 
Lynch bork 
Flushing, N. Y- 
Sandusky, O.. 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Hyde Park, ill. 
Newport R. I. 
Topeka, Kan... 
Youngstown, O 
Atchison, Kan. 
Chester, Pa... 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Leadville, Col. 
La Crosse, Wis... 


New Britain, Conn.. 


Lincoln, R. I. 
Virginia. pty No 


Lock port, N. Y 
Nashua, N. H 
Pittsfield, Mass 
South Bend, Ind. 
Pottsville, Pa.. 
Orange. N. J. . 
Little Rock, Ark 
Rockford, Ill... 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis 
Norristown, Pa. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Macon, Ga. . 

Richmond, Ind. 
Castleton, N. Y 
Cortlandt, N. Y 
Biddeford, Me.. 
Georgetown, 

San Jose, Cal... 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Canton, 0 


N.J 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Males, 96,517. Total Asiatic Population, 105,717; of Indians, not taxed, 65,122, Le, those in tri 


17,315 | 185 
17,184 | 186 
17,167 | 187 
17,117 | 188 
16,995 | 189 
16.857 | 190 
16,714 | 191 
16,656 | 192 
16,626 | 193 
16,550 | 194 
16,512 | 195 
16,422 | 196 
16,145 | 197 
16,105 | 198 
16,053 | 199 
16,031 | 200 
15,959 | 201 
15.919 | 202 
15,838 | 208 
15,749 | 204 
15,716 | 205 
15,693 | 206 
15,451 | 207 
15,431 | 208 
15,106 | 209 
14,996 | 210 
14,360 | 211 
14,820 | 212 
14,505 | 213 
13,978 | 214 
13,906 | 215 
13.940 | 216 
13,838 | 217 
13,765 | 218 
13,700 | 219 
13,681 | 220 
13,675 | 221 
13,658 | 222 
13.008 | 223 
13,537 | 224 
13,522 | 225 
13,397 | 226 
13,367 | 227 
13.279 | 228 
13. 229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
287 
2: 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 


Entered, aecording to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by T. ELLWOOD ZELL, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


Re-entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, 


and in 1881, by 


In the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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CAXTON PRESS OF SHERMAN 4 00. 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Warwick, R. 
Rutland, Vi. 
Hamilton, O. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Steubenville, O.. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Maldeh, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Easton, Pa. . 
Oyster Bar, N 
Aurora, III. 
Vicksburg, Miss 
Middletown, Conn. 
‘Amsterdam, N. Y 
Waltham, Mass 
Dover, N. H.. 
Danbury, Cor 
Rock Island, III. 
Derby, Conn... 
Brookhaven, N. 
Wallkill, N. Y. 
Galesburg, Il. 
Portsmouth, Va 
Burlington. Vt.. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Portsmouth, O.. 
Los Angeles, Cal... 
Stamford, Conn 
Muskegon, Mic 
Logansport, Ind.. 
Attleborough, Mass 
Hannibal, Mo...» 
Shreveport, La. 
Austin, Texas.. 
Chillicothe, O.. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Jacksonville, III. 
Saratoga Springs, N. 
Fishkill, N. Y... 
Watertowh, N. Y. 
Belleville, Ill. 
Weymouth, M 
Quincy, Mass. 
New London, 
Saginaw, Mich... 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Saugerties, N. Y 
Dallas, Texas... 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y 
Madison, Wis 
Stockton, Cal 
Lenox, N. Y. 
Winona, Minn 
North Adams, Mass. 
Shenandoah, Pa .- 
Marlborough, Mas 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Cedar Rapi s, Lov 
Jamaica, N. Y 
Columbia, S. C. 


7.360; Males, 25,520. 
bal relations, under 


12,172 
12,163 
12,149 
12,122 
12,117 
12,093 
12,045 
12,017 
11,937 
11,924 
11,923 
11,825 
11,814 
11,731 
11,711 
1171 
11,687 
11,069 
11,660 
11,649 
11,544 
11,483 
11,446 
11,388 
11,364 
11,825 
11,314 
11,311 
11.298 
11,262 
11,198 
11,111 
11,074 
11,017 
10,960 
10,938 
10,938 
10,927 
10,822 
10,732 
10,697 
10,682 
10,571 
10,529 
10,529 
10,525 
10,422 
10,375 
10,358 
10,340 
10,325 
10,287 
10,249 
10,208 
10,192 
10,148 
10,126 
10,118 
10,104 
10,089 
10,040 


PI 


SS 


At the end of each Letter is a Supplement, containing additional information. 


per A [TENTION IS CALLED TH ERETO. 


— — — 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


DELL s E 


Flem. Flemish. 
Folio. 
Formula: formerly. 
Fortification. 


.. Commerce. 
Composition ; comparative ; compound ; 
compounded, 


A., adj. djective. Conch., . +++ Conchology- 

A. B., ‘Bachelor of Arts. Conj., „Conjunction. French. 

Alu Abbreviated; abbreviation. Conn.,.. . Connecticut. From. } 
Abt., About. Con., Contr, Contracted. Frequentative. 

A.C ..Ante Christum. Con. Sect.,......Conic Section. Frisian. 

: . Accusative. Copt.,.- Coptic. „Foot, Feet. 


Corinthians. 

Cornish. 

Corrupted; corruption. 
Cosmography. 
Crystallog Crystallography- 
Curio., Curios., Curiosities. 


Corin.,. 
(In the year of our Lord.) 


G 


Agriculture. 
Alabama. 
„Albanian. 
„Algebra. 
„Altitude. 


„Gaelic. 
. Gazetteer. 
General ; Genesis. 
Genus; genera. 


D 


‘Anno Mundi, (In the year of the world.) 
Anatomy George. 
Anc... Ancient; anciently. 5 „ ... Died: Dutch. .. Geography 
Ant, Antiq. .Antiquities. Dak... Dakota Territory. Geology. 
Apl 4 „April Dan., Danl. Danish; Daniel. Geometry. 
Ar, Arab.. „Arabis Dative. Georgics. 
Arch. Archit., Architecture. District of Columbia. German. 
Archeeo ..Archseology- Doctor of Divinity. . .. Gothic. 
Arith.,. „Arithmetic. .Decemrer. . Governor ; Government. 
A rity Arizona Territory. & Delaware. Greek. 
Ark. .-- „Arkansas. Department. . Grammar. 
Arn. Armor.,.Armorican. Description. Gunnery. 
Arrond., Arrondissement. .Deuteronomy. 

.Diagnosis. 


Article. 
...Anglo-Saxon. 
Astronomy. 

August; augmentative 


H 


.Diameter. 

.. Dictionary. 
..Diminutive. 
..Diplomacy. 

.. District. 

Domestic. 
Domestic Economy. 
Dramatic Literature. 
pryden. 

„ Dutch. 

Dyn., Dynam., Dynamics. 


Diam., 
Dict 


.Hebrew. 

Heraldry. 

Hogshend ; hogsheads. 
.Hindostanee. 

. History. 

. Honorable. , 


s Barrels. e 

B. C. Before Christ. Hungarian. 

Leau. and Fl. Beaumont und Fletcher. E Itydran., hydraul., Hydraulics. 
H ydrostatics. 


Between. 
Biblical. 


i Bibliography. E.,. -- East. 
. — of Laws. a 8 ..East by South. I 
. BO! emian. e „Ecclesiastes. 
x ... Botany. Eccl... Ecclesiastical. 
2 Brazilian. Eccl. Hist. .. Ecclesiastical History. Icel. .. Icelandic. 
> „British. Edin. Rev. Edinburgh Review. Ichtu. Ichthyology- 
x Edue., . Education. Id est, (that is.) 
EL E. g. Exempli gratia, (for example.) Illinois. 


... Imperfect. 


Elec., Elect., 
Encyc.,.- 
Ency. Brit 
E.N.E 
Eng. 
Engin. 
Eng. Law 


Electricity. 

sncyclopedia. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
,East-North-East. 
England! English. 
Engineering. 

English Law. 


Imports. 

Indiana: India; Indian; industry. 
„Infinitive. 

..Inbabitants. 

Intensive. 

Interjection. 


California. 


8 Canton. 
Capital. Ent., Entom „Entomology. ish. 
* Carolus, (Charles.) Hte. . . Et cetera. n T: 
L .Carpentr v. Etym., etymol. Etymology. Italian. 
> Celtic. E Joss Example, Exodus. 
Es Confer, (compare.) Exp., exps., „Exports. 
Chald.,.. Chaldean; Chaldee. Ext, „Extent. J 


>, Chap. er- "hapter 
MT Char., Charact „Character. 
i Chem., + == Chemistry. 
- Chin., „Chinese. F January. 

Chir..- ..Chirnrgical, (Surgical.) Javanese. 
Chron., Chronicles; Chronology. F., Fah., Fahr., Fahrenheit. „Joinery. 
Circ.,- Circle. Fab, "Fabrice. Joshua. 

~ Civ.,-- Civil Fam., .Family. 

€ Cl.,-. --- .Class. Far. .Farriery. 
Clim.,-- Climate. eb. February. 
Co .. County ; Company. „Feudal. K 
Col.. Colonel. Fig. „Figure. 
Colloq- .Colloqnial : colloquially ; colloquialism. Finn., .Finnish. Kns., . . . Kansas. 
fele ,- Colorado Territory. Fla,, < „Florida. Ky, má Kentucky. 

(iii) 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


L 


Lucins Paulus. 


Eng. sovereigu, or pound sterling. 


Louisiana, 
Language, 
Lappish. 
Latin. 
Latitude. 
Pound weight. 
Lettish. 
L'Estrange. 
Ling., Lingual, Linguistics, 
Linn., Linnæus. 
Linn. s Linnean system. 
Lit... r 
Lith., Lithuanian. 
L. Lat., Low Latin. 
LL.D., Legum doctor; Doctor of Law, 
Log, . Logic. 
Lon., Lond... . London. 
Lon, Loug,,.... Longitude. 


M 


Monsieur, (Mr.) 
i Minutes. 


iege. 
anfactures. 
Maritime, and March, 
ine Insurance. 
sachusetts, 
athemutics, 
Matthew. 
Maccabees. 


Mad.. d 
Met., Metall... Metallurgy. 
Metamorph. amorphosis. 
Metap., Metaphy 
rol., Meteurology, 
Mid. IL. Ger., Middle Tligh-German, 
ili, Michigan. 

Military. 

Mineratogy. 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi. 

Madeinoiseile, (Miss.) 

Missouri. 
Mont., 
Mus, 
Myth, ... 


atural. 
.. Natural order. 
Vautical. 
ul. 
Navigation. 
.North Carolina. 
Nebraska. 
Negative. 
. Nevada. 
*w Hampshire 


New M 
E ..Number. 
Nor., Norw.,.. Norwegian. 
1 ..Norman-French. 
„November. 


. Noun plural. 
Noun singular. 
N 


Nunnis.,. Numismatology. 


N. v., New York. 


.. Old. (Autiquated but not obsolete.) 


Obsolete. 
October. 

Old French. 
Old German, 


M" 
Ordnance. 
$ Originally. 
0.8, . Old Saxon, and Old Style. 
Oxf. Gloss., ..... Oxford Glossary of Architecture 


P 


Pa., Penn Pennsylvania. 
P. . Participle used adjectively. 
Paint.,. unting. 
Palæontology. 
Paris, Parisian. 
Parish. 
Passive. 
P. Cy ...Penny Cyclopedia. 
Penn., Penna., Pennsylvania. 
Per ...Persian, or Persic 
Person. 
Portuguese, 
Philadelphia. 
Philosophy. 
Photog,, . Photography, 
Phren., Phrenology. 
+ Philosophy. 
.. Physics. 
Physiol., Physiology. 
„ Plural. 
Post-office. 
Poetry. 
Politics; Polish. 
Political Economy. 
Population, 
Pages; also, past participle. 
Preposition. 
Preterite. 
Printing. 
Privative 
Produce; productions; products, 
Professor. 
Prononn; pronounced. 
Prosody. 
Province; provincial; Provencal. 


«Psychology. 


Quad ride, (which see.) 
-Quintus #lius, 


R 


Rarely used. 
„Lat. radix, (root.) 
References. 
egular; Register. 
Religion. 
. Review 
Rhet, . .Rhetone. 
ICT. Rhode Island. 
Rom., Romans. 
Rom. Cath.,,..... Roman Catholle. 
Russ, s. „Russian. 


outh Carolina. 
„Scripture; scripturas 
culptur 
South-East. 
Seconds; section, 
eptember. 
ervian, 
Shakspeare. 
Singular. 
Blavo 
S. m., sq. Square miles, 
Spa. s + Spanish, 
„Spec. gruv., Spe@fic gravity, 
Sporting; sports. 
Spirits. 
«Square yards. 


tatistics. 
.Bouth-W est, 
Swedish. 
Syntax; Synonyms, 
ynopsis. 
System. 


«++. Tennessee. 
Termination 
Teutonic. 
Texus. 
Theology 
Tobit. 
ranslation. 
Turk... Turkish. 
Twp., Township. 
Typog., T) pography 


U 


U. S., U. States., United States, 


V 


. Verse; verb; volume, 


b active. 
Venery, 
Verb intransitive, 
Village. 
Verb neuter. 
Volume. 
. Verb transitive. 

^ Vermont. 


W 


sese West; Welsh. 
h., Wallachian. 
sh... Washington Territory. 
Will, W William. 
Wis. e. Wisconsin. 
W. Vu. „. . West Virginia. 


Z 


Zoül., ...- eese LOUlOgY. 


Nore, — Other abbreviations, not included in the above list, will be found in their alphabetical order, with proper explanatious. 


Coppet, (/op-pa’,) n village of Switzerland, canton of 


Coppice, Copse, (cp, kops,) n. [O Fr. coupriz, 


Cop’pin, n. 
Cop'ple-crown, n. Tho feathery tuft on a fowl's 


Cop'pled. a. Rising in a conical form, or to a point. 
€op'ple-dust, „ Powder used in purifying metals; 


Cop’ple-stone, n. See Count. 
€op'py-woods, n. pl. Sve COPPICE, 
€op'ris, n. (Gr. kopros, dung. 


Dep rane. n. (Gr. kopros, dung, and lithos, a stone.] 
(n 


MM 


COPT 


Vand, district of N yon,on the lake, ang about 9 m. from 
the city, of Geneva. It is celebrated on account of a 
chateau, which, after having been inhabited by the phi- 
losopher Bayle in the 17th century, became, at a later 
period, the property of Necker, and was for several years 
the place of residence of his daugliter, the celebrated 
Madame de Staél. 


wood newly cut, from Fr. couper, Ger. koppen, to cut; 
Gr. Eile, trees cat down, from Aopt2, to cut.) A wood 
consisting of underwood, shrubs, or brushwood; under- 
wood cut down at certain times for fuel ; as, coppice lands. 
The conical ball of thread or yarn on the 
spindle of a spinning-wheel ; à cop. 


head. 


cupel-dust. 
** Incorporating powder of steel, or copple-dust." — Bacon. 


(Zoól.) The Dung- 
beetles, a genus of the Lucanid@ family, including 
beetles that enclose their eggs iu pellets of manure, 
which they roll along with their hind feet, and at length 
bury them. 


tl) Petrified fecal matter, found in the secondary 
and tertiary states. It consists chiefly of the voidings 
of euuürians and sauroid fishes. The true nature of (7 
was first discovered by their occurre near the region 
of the intestinal tube in the bodies of several fossil ich- 
thyosauri, Scales, bones, teeth, and other parts of un- 
digested food, are often found in them, and occi 
they are found exhibiting the spiral twisting uoti 
in the excrement of some living fishes. C. contain a 
considerable proportion of phosphate of lime, for which 


C€opula'tion, n. 


COPY 


which was spoken in the Delta, but of which only a few 
fragments now exist. It is interesting from its sup- 
posed resemblance in some points to the language of 
the hieroglyph The C literature is by no means 
rich or valuable; consisting for the most part of trans- 
lations of the sacred Scriptures, lives of saints, homi- 
lies, and some Gnostic works. The translations of the 
Bible were probably made about the end of the 3d or 
beginning of the 4th century, and follow, as far as the 
Old Testament is concerned, the Septuagint version. 
The C. language has not been spoken in Lower Egypt 
since the luth century, but it lingered tor sume centuries 
later in some parts of Upper Egypt. It is still, bow- 
ever, employed by the Copts in their religious worship; 
but the lessons, after being read in C, are explained in 
Arabic. 

€op'tis, n. [From Gr. kopto, to cut, from the numer- 
ous divisions of the area (..) A genus of plants, 
order Rununculacee. They are low herbs, with radical 
leaves, and a loug, slender, perennial, creeping rhizoma, 
The species € trifoliata, the Gold-thread, is u native of 
N. America, from Pennsylvania to the Arctic circle. It 
is much prized for its root, which is a pure and powerful 
bitter, and forms an excellent stomachicand tonic, The 
root of C. teeta is found in the bazaars of India, under 
the names of mishmee bitter and mahmira. Jt is in- 
tensely bitter, and is a very valuable tonic. 

Cop’ula, n. (Lat. con, and root ap; Sansk. dp, to ar- 
rive at.] (Lic.) That part of the preposition which 
affirms or denies the predicateof the subject. The only 
true logical copula is the present tense of the verb to be, 
with or without the negative sign ** is" or “is not.” 

(Mus.) See COUPLER, 
(Anat) A band or ligament, 


€op'ulate, r.i. [Lat. copulo, copulatus.] To come to- 


gether in sexual intercourse, 

(Lat. copulatio | Act of copulating ; 

coition. — Any conjunction; as, “a copulation of idens.”” 
Johnson. 
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positions and performances, engravings and prints, 
sculptures, models, &c., and designs for useful aud or- 
namental articles. According to the practice of Ameri- 
can legislation, the term copyright is confined to the ex- 
clusive right secured to the author or proprietor of a 
writing or drawing, which may be multiplied by the 
arts of printing in any of its branches. Property in 
the other classes of intellectual objects is usually se- 
cured by letters-patent, and the interest is culled a Par- 
ENT-RIGHT, q. v. The copyright laws of the U. S. have 
been revised and amended by act of Congress of June 
18,1874. This act, which is the law actually in force, 
is given in full on page 712 of this work, under Copr- 
RIGHT. It is important, however, to notice here that, 
from recent judicial decisions, practically enforced 
by the Patent-Office at Washington, it appears that 
newspapers and periodicals do not come under the law 
of C, and that for being effectually protected. each num- 
ber of such publication must be copyrighted as a sepa- 
rate work. No special arrangement for international 
C., such as subsist between European countries, has 
been entered into between the U. S. and any foreign 
government. While a foreigner in this country is en- 
tided to common law protection for his unpublished 
works his rights after publication are determined 
wholly by statute. Congress, in all its legislation for 
the encouragement of literature, from the first act of 
1790 to that of 1874, has extended protection only to 
such authors as may be “a citizen of the U. S. or resi- 
dent therein." The word * resident" has been judi- 
cially construed to mean any person domiciled in the 
US. with the intention of making there his permanent 
abode. Neither naturalization nor a formal declaration 
of such intention is required. If, at the time of record- 
ing his title, a foreigner has his residence in the U. 8, 
and intends to remain here and make tlie country his 
place of permanent abode, his home, and that his acts 
seem to agree with such intention, he becomes during 
the continuance of such intention a resident within tlie 


meaning of the Act, though he may afterwards change 
his mind and return to his native land. In Englaud, 
the duration of all C, whether the author be dead or 
alive, is extended to forty-two years; and it is further 
provided, that if the anthor be alive at the expiration 
of this period of forty-two years from the publication 
of hís works, he shall enjoy the C. till his death, and 
that his heirs or assignees shall enjoy it for seven years 
after that event. In France, C. continue for twenty 
years after the death of the author. In most of the 
German States they are perpetual; and a C. secured in 
one State is good in »ll. In Germany and Austria, C. 
is given for thirty years after author's death. In Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden, C. is now limited 


reason they are largely employed in the manufacture of |€op'ulative. a. That which unites or couples. 

artificial manures. (Gram.) Noting a conjunction that connects two or 
Coprolitic, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, coprolites. More subjects or predicates. Á . 
€oproph'agous, a. (Z /,.) Feeding upon dung or | . (Gram) A copulative conjunction, 

filth, as the beetles of the genus Copris. C€op'ulatively, ade, In a copulative manner. 
Cops. n. The connecting crook of a harrow, (Local Eng.)| C€op'ulatory. a. Relating to copulation; uniting. 


—A draught irou on the end of the tougue of a cart; Cop’y (Fr. copie; It. copia; Arm. kopi; W. copi, a 
clevis. (U. 8.) — Worcester. transcript; Ax. kufi. like, resembling] Au imitation, 


Copse, (kops,) n. See COPPICE. resemblance, or likeness of any kiud; — opposed to 
—v.a. |See Copeice.] To preserve, or to plant, underwood, original. — E 4 s 
“ The neglect of copsing wood cut down, hüth been of very seri- —A transcript of an original writing; a book printed AC- 
ous consequence." — Swift. cording to the original: a siugle book or set of books; 
C€op'sy,«. IIaving copses. as, Ac py of Shakspeare, 
Copt, n. [Probably from the city of Coptos, in Upper “Tf virtue's self were lost, we might 


Coptic, (cop. a. Pertaining to the descendants of the 


—n. The language of the Copts, or that which was in 


Egypt, to which, during the persccution that took place 
under the Roman emperor, many of the Christians had 
fled for refuge.) (Hist.) The name given to the Chris- 
tinu descendants of the ancient Egyptians, In Egypt they 
are called Avbt, which some are inclined to believe to 
be the root of the name Egypt. The number of C. in 
that country at present is not more than 150,000, and 
about 10,000 of them live iu Cairo. They are not of 
large stature, have black eyes, rather curly hair, and in 
several other respects resemble the ancient Egyptians, 
from whom they have inherited also the custom of cir- 
cumcision. Their dress very much resembles that of 
the Moslems; but they are usually distinguished by a 
black turban. In character they are generally gloomy, 
deceitful, and avaricious, They have always been dis- 
tinguished for their expertness in figures, in consequence 
of which many of them fill important posts throughout 
the country, and have acquired great influence. In re- 
ligion they are generally monophysites of the Jacobite 
sect. only a small portion of them being united either 
with the Greek or Roman church. They ascribe their} 
conversion from heathenism to St. Mark, whom they 
regard as the first patriarch of Alexandria. Their pres-| 
ent patriarch is still said to be “ of Alexandria,’ though 
he resides at Cairo. Besides him, they have a metro- 
politan of the Abyssinians, bishops, arch-priests, priests, 
deacons, and monks. The patriarch is always chosen 
from the monks of the convent of St. Anthony, either 
by his predecessor or by lot, and is not permitted to 
marry. He nominates the metropolitan of Abyssinia, 
who resides in that country. There are twelve bishops. 
The C. nre very atrict in their religious observances, and 
hate other Christian sects more than they do the Mos- 
lems. They practise baptism by immersion, unction, 
and exorcism; have auricular confession, and celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper with leavened bread which has been 
dipped in wine, They fast regularly on Friday, and ob- 
serve it with great strictness. Their monks and nuns 
lead a very strict life. The C have many schools. but 
only for boys, who there learn the psalms, gospels, and 
the apostolic epistles in Arabic, and then the goxpels, 
and epistles also, in Coptic. The Coptic, however, is 
not taught grammatically, nor is it any longer a spoken 
tongne. 


ancient Egyptians, called Copts or Citi. 


use in Egypt after the introduction of Christianity 
What relationship it bore to the more ancient language 
of that conntry it is impossible to determine. The writ- 
ten character is Greek, with an addition of eight other 
letters to express sounds peculiar to the C. and many 
Greek words have been introduced with Christianity. 
There are two principal dialects of the €. the Sahidic, 
or Upper Egyptian, and the Memphetic, or Lower Egyp- 
tian. The former contains a greater number of Greek 
expressions, but the latter appears to be the more 
polished. There is a third dialect — the Bashmuric, 
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From your fair mind new copies write.“ — Walter. 
(Fine Arts.) A transcript from an original work of 


art. When an artist copies liis wn work, it is called a 


duplicate, or replica. 
(Printing 
it be an original work in manuscript, or n reprint: in 


The subject-matter to be printed, whether 


to the life of the author and twenty years thereafter. 
In Spain, the author's life and fifty years thereafter. In 
Greece, C. is for fifteen years from publication. In Rus- 
sia, the author's life and twenty-five years. See p. 712. 
For recent C. decisions, see Drone on Copyright and 
Playwright (Boston, 1879), 


the first case it is termed manuscript copy, or written |Coqua'go (or Oquaoo) River, in N. Y., rises in the 


copy; in the second, printed copy. 

—r. a. To write, print, or engrave, according to an origi- 
nal; to form a like work or composition; to transcribe ; 
to paint or draw according to an original; to follow or 
imitate an original or pattern in manners or life. (Some- 
times preceding out and off.) 

* Who writes a libel, or who copies out." — Pope. 
Fo copy her few nymphs aspfred. — Swift. 

r. n. To do anything in imitation of something else; — 
sometimes with from and after. 

“ When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to alter 
features or lineaments.” - Dryden. 

€op'y-book, n. A book in which copies are written 
or printed for lenrners to imitate. 

€op'yer, n. A copyist; one who copies or transcribes, 

€op'y-hold, n. (Eng. Law.) A holding, or a tenure of 
estate by copy of court-roll; a tenure for which the 
tenant has nothing to show except the rolls made by 
the stewards of the lord of the manor's court. Blackstone. 

—Land held by such tenure. 

Cop’y-holder, n. One who is possessed of land in 
copy-hold. 

Cop 7ing-press, n. A machine by which duplicates 
of letters and manuscripts may be produced without 
having recourse to transcription. A copying-machine 
generally consists of a flat bed, upon which rests the 
letter to be copied, and the paper for the duplicate. 
Above these is a flat plate, called a platten, which, by 
means of a screw or lever, is made to produce the neces- 
sary pressure. The ink with which the letter is written 
contains a certain amount of sugar or treacle, which is 
transferred to the paper laid upon it by the pressure ex- 
erted. The copy made is, of course, reversed, but the 
paper is purposely made thin. in order that the writing 
may be read through it. Various contrivances have 
been invented for procuring the necessary amount of 
pressure, but the simple screw and lever appears to he 
the best of them all. The manifold-writer may be de- 
scribed under this head. It simply consists of a number 
of sheets of paper blackened with some composition that 
will come off when pressed hard, but will not moveat a 
slight degree of pressure or friction. Blank sheets of 
paper are inserted between these, and the writing is 
performed with a hard stylus made of steel or agate: the 
whole being placed on a smooth copper or pewter plate. 

€op'yist, „ A copyer; an imitator: n transcriber; as, 
a copyist of music, a copiyist of the Old Masters. 

Cop'yright, n. The exclusive right of an author, or 
his representatives, to print, publish, and vend a literary 
work. This right extends also to lectures, musical com- 
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Coquille River, (k 


Coquimbo., (X 


Catskill Mts., joins the Popacton to form the Delaware 
River. 


Coquelicot. (ile, n. [Fr.] (Bot.) The red Corm- 


rose or wild poppy. 


—Poppy-color, a kind of bright-red. 
Coquet, (kohel) v. n. [Fr. ac to strut it as a cock 


among hens, from coq, x cock.] To lay one's self out for 
admiration; to trifle or practise deceit in love: to en- 
deavor to attract notice and admiration, from motives of 
vanity. 


—To make a show of love towards, from vanity; to de- 


ceive iu love; to jilt. 
“ Phillis . . . coquettíng other night, 
In public, with that odious fright." — Swift. 


Coquetry, Are, n. [Fr. coquetterie.] An attempt to 


attract admiration, notice, or love, from motives of van- 
ity ; affectation of amorous advances; trifling in love. 


A couple of charming women, without a dash of coquetry, that 
gave me a great many agreeable torments." — Spectator. 


Coquette, (okt) n. [Fr.] A vain, airy, trifling girl or 


woman, who endeavors to attract admiration and ad- 
vances in love, from a desire to gratify her own vanity, 
and then rejects the object of her assnmed regards; a 
jilt; a flirt. 

“ A coquette and a tinder-box are sparkled.” — Arbuthnot, 


Coquettish, (-NH tis, a. Practising coquetry ; as, a 


coqueltish bar-maid. 


€oquet'tishly, adr. In a coquettish manner, 
Coquilla-nu 


(ko-keél'ya,) n. [Sp. coquillo.] (Bot.) 
See ATTALEA. 

cél’,) in Oregon, a small stream 
in Coos co., flowing W. into the Pacific Ocean. 


€oquim bite. n. (Min.) A white species of copperas 


of sulphate of iron, found at Coquimbo, Chili. 

ein H, or LA SERENA, a 8ea-port town 
of Chili, in the N. part of the republic, cap. of prov. of 
same name, on the Chuapa, near its mouth, 270 miles 
N.N.W. of Santiago; Lat. 29° 53/ 43" S., Lon. 71? 1s' 40” 
W. It is a well-built place of one-storied houses. C. is, 
to a great extent, the cap. of N. Chili, and its principal 
sea-port ; its exports (chiefly copper) amounting, in 1864, 
to 678,041 Spanish dollars. The harbor is large and well 
sheltered, and secure at all seasons. Pop. 1,138. 


Cora. or Cory, in Jwa, a village of Fremont co, 
Cora. in wa, a village of Henry co., 25 m. W. N. W. of 


Burlington. 


Cora. in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia co. 
Co’ra, in Tezas, a post-village of Comanche co. 
| Cora’cias, n. (Zoil.) The Rollers, a genus of birds of 


the order Znsessores, allied to the crows and jays, from 
which they are distinguished by peculiar elegance and 


CORA 


splendor of colors. The species are natives of Europe 
and the K indies. 

Cor ncite, n. Min.) Au am 
blonde, uu in the sienite uf 

s dor. 

Cor’acle, n. [W. cwrwyl.] A boat used in Wales, by Asl- 
ermen: mde hy covering n wicker-frame with leather 
Ov vi-clota, This kind of water-conveyance was used 
by the ancient. Britons, aud aiso by the neyptious. 

Cor’aco-bra'chial, » [From Eug. corucott, and Lat. 
brachium, the arm | (Anat) A muscle. which arises 
frou the coraceid process of the scapula, aud is inserted 
at the mi bile pirt of the inner sile of the humerus, 1t 
carries the arm forwards and inwards. — Dunglisn. 

Cor’acoid, „. [From Gr. kruz, n crow, aud ridos, 
fori] (Amit) A name first applied to a small process 
of the blade-bone of apes aml man, on account of its re- 
semblance to the beak of a crow; and now extended to 
a large flattened bone passing from the shoulderjoint to 
the sternm.a. in birds, reptiles, and monotremes, uml of 
which the process above mentioned is the radimental 
Tepresentative, 

—a. OF the form of a cow's beak. 

Coral, ». (Gr. korstiion —ko-ré, a danghter, and halo, 
halos, the sea. Literally, the daughter of the sea; Lat. 
eorallum ; Fr. corail; Gor. koralle.) (Zo) The name 
given to the stony frame by many spectes of 
animals of the u Paypi, q. v. “The too common no- 
tion that coral is built by an insect, or that the coral 
animals build coral at will, as the bee builds comb, or ns 
workmen masonry, is wholly erroneous. Cis simply 
the framework or skeleton, or aggregate skeletons, of 
polyps or. in some cases, of acaleplis - is a neces- 
sary result of their existence, and is entirely indepen- 
dent of the volition of the avimals themselves, In fact, 
polyps form C. in a manner not different in kind from 
that in which the higher animals form bones; and the 
€. is wholly inside the polyps, and is in no sense a house, 
as is wo comm «nl y supposed, in which the latter live: 
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hous variety of Pitch- 
e N, coust of Lake Su- 
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the first inhabitants of the new island. The Pacific 
Ocean, throughunt a space comprehended between the 
thirteenth parallel of latitude on each side of the equa- 
tor, is à great nursery of coral islands; as are also the 
Arabian and Persian gulf. Between the coast of Mala- 
bar aud that of Madagascar there is a great sen of coral. 
Flinders describes an nnbroken reet 240 miles long upon 
the const. of New Holland; aud between that country 
and New Gu] coral formations extend throughout a 
distance of 700 miles, interrupted by no intervals ex- 
ceeding 30 miles in length, The growth of coral seems, 
when compared with human epochs, extremely slow ; 
but the facts just cited show that they have produced | 
resnits uf mo mean unpertance, as intlueucing the gen- 
eralaspectot the earths crust. Their circular furm, the | 


= — 


Fig. Uit. — WHIT-SUNDAY ISLAND, 

lu the Pacific, with its enclosed lagoon. 
steep angle at which they plunge into the sea, and the 
countries in which they occur, render it probable that 
they are the crests, as it were. of subinarive craters; 
and occasionally Lowa and volcanic rocks have been found 
in their ceutral Ingoons, which have generally a deep 
harrow ge, kept open by the efflux of the ocean at 
lew tides. — Coral formations are among the oldest and 
the newest rocks that come under the notice of the ge- 
vlogist. The ancient limestones of the Silurian and 
Devonian periods, the vast masses of carbomferous 
limestone underlying the coul-measures, the limestones 
ot the coral rag, and among others of the secondary age, 
with these at present in course of formation in many 
parts of the world, are all essentially the same. 


Coralla’ceous, a. Like coral: having the nature of 
coral. 

Coralled, Huld.) a. Furnished with coral. 

Coralliferons, a. [Lat. corullum, coral, aud fero, to 
bear or produce.) Producing or containing coral. 

Coral liform, a. Having the form of coral. 

/€orallig/enous, a. It. cora/lum, and genere, to 


and it is only when the polyps die, wither, and disap-| 
per. that we sve the solid £ iteelf From their resem- | 

lance to plants, the animals of this class were regarded 
by the carly naturalists ns vegetable forum; and later 
they have been regarded ns partaking of the natare of 
both plants awl animals: bat now their strictly animal 
character is estiblislied beyond any qaestion. Still, they 


are often called ZA as well us polyps. The forms 
and bues exhibited by them are almost endless, Sime 
ta of the tropical seas, where polyps especinily fonr- 


lu rival io graceful and varied forms, and in beauty 


and splendor of 
eolors the most 
beantifal fo wer- 
ganiens of the land. 
There is scarcely à 
form of vegetation, 
either trunk or 
branch, leaf or 
flower, fern, moss, 
lichen, or fungus, 
that is not imitated 
with striking ex- 
actness by thes» 
wonderful animals 


is much esteemed ; 
but the red and the 
pink are also highly 
pe C. is fonnd in very great abundance in the Red 

the Persian Gulf, amt in the Mediterranean, on the 
coast of Sumatra, Kc. It grows un rocks, and on any solid 
submarine body, and it is necessary to its production 
that it should. remain fixed to its place. ( isan impor- 
tant branch of industry and commerce in Italy. Genoa, 


Fig. 07 8.— ORGAN-PIFE COAL. 


(Tubipora syringa. — Dana.) 
(See also Fig. 85.) 


Leghorn, and Naples have been, from old times, the Cor'al-rag. 


three great entrepots to which the riw material has 
been carried, and where skilful artificers have estab- 
lished themselves in order to work at its transformation. 
Coral is obtained in large quantities in the Mediterra- 
nean, and at considerable depths, of from 200 to 600 ft. 


co 
Cornllina, n. (But,) The Coralline, a genus of ma- 


Corallite, u. 


generate.) Producing or yielding coral. 
erous, a. Coralliferous. 


rine plants, order Ceramiacer, remarkable for their 
rigidity, which is mostly owing to a calcareous incrus- | 
tation. Sume of them expand into leafy lobes, usually 
fan-sha They are mostly abundant in tropical seus. 


| Coralline, a. Consisting of coral; like coral; con- 


taining coral ; as, a coralline bed. 


Cor’allinite, n. (Zu.) A fossil plant of the genus 


(orallina, 

[From coral, and Gr. lithos, a stone.) 
( Min ) A mineral substance or petrification iu the form 
of coral.— Maunder. 

'or'nlloid, Coralloidal, a. Gr. korallion, coral, 
amd eu form.) Having the forin of, or brauching 
like, coral; as, coralloidal concretions. 


Cornl'lum, „. (Zoi.) The frune-work or coral of a 


polyp. — Dana, 


Corallorhi‘za, n. [Gr. korallion, coral, riza, root.]| 


Hal.) A genus of plants, order Orchidacee. The Coral- 
root or Drwron's-claw, € odentoriiza, inhabiting old 
woods from Canada to Carolina and Kentuck y, is a plant 
without leaves or green herbage. The root is a collec- 
tion of small, fleshy tubers, articulated and branched 
much like coral. Scape 9-14^ high, rather fleshy, 
striate, sinooth, invested with a few long, purplish-brown 
sheaths. Flowers 10-20, in a long spike, of a brownish 
green. Lip white, generally with purple spots. Capsules 
large, reflexed, strongly ribbed. 

„ u. (Geol) A group of the Oxford or Mid- 
dle Oülite, consisting of continnous beds of petrified 
corals, attaining toa maximum thickness of 170 feet, 
and interstratified with beds of oólitic limestone, These 
strata occur in the N. districts of Berkshire aud Wilts, 
nnd in Yorkshire, En; 


gland, 
Four varieties ure distinguished: Ist, red, which is sub-| Cor’‘al-root, n. (/4) See CORALLORHNIZA. 
divided into deep crimson red, paler red, and vermilion, | Coral Sea, so called from the coral reefs it contains, is 


which is very rare; 2d, black ; 3d, clear white ; 4th, veiled 
white, which is the most common. See CORAL ISLAND. 


that portion of the Pacific Ocean. which has Australia 
on its W., and the New Hebrides on its E. side. 


Coral, in Ius, a post-village nnd township of Me- Cor'al-tree, n. (Bot) See EnYTHRINA. 


Henry co., about 60 m. N.W. of Chicago; pop. 1,345, 
Coral. n sinall rocky island off the S. E. coast of Brazil. 
Lat, 25° 45’ &.; Lon. 48° 3% W. 
Coral Hill, in Kentucl-y, a post-office of Barren co. 
Coral Island, n. (Ge) An island made up of the 
skeletons of coral yps. Coral islands are found in 
various parts of the ocean, but chiefly within the trop- 
ics. The scores of islands which skirt the cht of 


Florida—the Keys—are a coral reef which has reached | Cor'anach, Cor'onnch, v. 


and risen above the surface here aml there. Accordin, 
to Agassiz, a large part of Florida itself is composed of 


Corum non ju‘dice. 


Cor’al-wort, n. (Bo.) Same as coral-root. See Cor- 


ALLORHIZA. 

[Lat., before one who is not 

udge.] (Law.) Applied to acts done by a court which 

1 no jurisdiction in the case, Such acts have no va- 
ty. 


€o'ram, in New Fork, a post-village of Suffolk co, abt. 


60 m. E. of New York city. 

[Gael] A wailing cry 
for the dead; a loud lamentation over a corpse, (Called 
in Ireland a keen.) 


old coral reefs. Usually, C. I. are of a form approach-|Corant’, Coran'to, n. [Fr. courante] A stately, 


ing to the cirenlar, and the water is shallow in the cn. | Sprightly 
tre, but surrounded by a very deep, and, even, unfathom- 


able sea. When the reef is so high as to remain nearly 


dance, long gone out of fashion. 
rn to, a town of S. Italy, in Terra di Bari, 14 m. S. K. 
of Barletta; pop. 24,576. 


dry at low water, the animals leave off building; and Corb, n. (Lat. corbis, a basket.) A collier's basket. 


then the rim or edge of the great basin becomes covered 


(Arch.) A corbel. 


by culcareons sand, which offers a foundation for the —An alms-basket. See Cornan, 
growth of marine vegetables, and afterwards a resting-|\Cor’ bach, Konsacn, a small town of Germany, cap. of 


place for the seeds of trees and plants cast upon it by 


the waves. Trunks of trees also, carried by rivers from 
continents and islands, after their long wanderings, are 
often tossed ashore; and sometimes carry with them CO 


the principality of Waldeck, on the Itter, 28 m. S. W. of 
Cassel; pop. 2500, Near it, July 10, 1760, the allied 
English and Germans were defeated by the French. 

m, n. | Heb. korbán, ainailona | An alms-hasket ; 


small animals, such as lizards and insects, which become| u receptacle of charity; a gift; a church almonry. 


CORD 


“They think to satisfy an obligations te duty by their corban 

ef religion." — Charlca J. 

(Script.) A sacred gift, u present devoted te God, or to 
his temple. (Matt. xxiii, 15.) The Pharisees, and the 
Talmudists their successors, permitted even debtors to 
defraud their creditors by comsecrating their debt to 
God; us if the property were their own, and not rather 
the right of their creditor. 

—A religious ceremony among the Moslems, performed at 
the foot vf Mount Ararat, by the slaughter of a certain 
number of sheep, and distributing them as alms to the 
poor. 

€orbandale, in Tennessee, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery cu. 

Corbeau, (Lor-bo'.) in New York, a village of Clinton co. 

Cor’beil, n. Fr. See Corner.) (Fort.) A small gabion. 
See GabioN. 

(Arch) A senlptured basket: a corbel. 

Corbeil, (kor'bai,) n town of France. dep. Seine-et-Oise, 
at the junction of the Essonne with the Seine, 18 m. 
from Paris ; important for its mills and trade in flour. 

C€or'bel, Cor'bil, „ Fr. corbeille n basket, from Lat. 
corlacula, a little basket, dim. of corbis, a wicker-bas- 
ket.] (Arch) A projecting bracket often sculptured 
like à modillion, sometimes in the form of a basket, for 


Fig. 680. — OORBEL-TABLE. 


the purpose of supporting a superincumbent object, or 
for receiving the springing of an arch. A corbel-table 
(fig. 650) ix a projecting battlement, parupet, or cornice 
resting upon a series of corbels. 

rv. a. To furnish or fit with corbels. 

Cor’bettsville, in New Jork, a P. O. of Broome co. 

C€or'bie-ste n. pl. (Arch.) Steps up the sides of a 
gable, DM n old houses in Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, &c. 

Cor'bie, Cor'by, n. Fr. corbeau, from Lat. corvus, a 
crow.] In Scotland, a raven or crow. 

Cor’chorus, „ | From Gr. Loren, I purge, in allusion to 
the laxative properties of €, oliteríus.] (Hot.) A genus 
of plants, order 7Wlíacee. The most important species 
is C. capsularus, the Jute-plant, a native of Indin. The 
fibre called Jute, or Jute-hemp, is obtained from the 
bark. It is largely imported into Europe, where it is em- 
mex for making coarse bags, and as a foundation for 

ulerior carpets. It is also frequently mixed with silk 
in the manufacture of cheap satin fabrics, It does not 
appear well adapted for cordage, because it will not bear 
exposure to wet, The & C. olitorius, commonly 
called Jew's mallow, is sometimes nsed as a pot-herb. 
In Panama, the leaves of C. Ga are employed 
as n substitute for Chinese ten, also Jorr, p. 1394. 

C€or'ele, Cor'cule, „ Lat. corculum, dim. of cor, the 
heart,] ( Bot.) The embryo of n plant. See EMBRYO. 

Corcoba do. or Cogoovapno, in S. America, a volcanic 
mountain of the Andes, in Patagonia, near the Pacific 
Coast, Lat. 45° 10’ E.. Lon. 739 W. Height, 7,510 feet. 

Corcoran. in Minnesota, n post-township of Hennepin 
co., abt. 16 m. N.W. of Minneapolis : pop. 914. 

Corcova'do. a mountain of Brazil, 2 m. from Rio Ja- 
neiro; height, 2,000 feet. 

Corey rn, or Pi scia, (Vor-si'ra.) (Anc. Geog.) An island 
in the loninn Sen, on the coast of Epirus, famous for 
the shipwreck of Ulysses, and for the garden of Alcinous. 
It is the modern Corru, 4. v. 

Cord. n. Fr. corde ; Lat. chorda ; Gr. chor-dé.) A string or 
small thin rope, composed of several strands of yarn 
twisted together; a rope; a band; as, whip-cord, sash- 
cord. 

A thick, ribbed, cotton-stuff, nsed in England for sports- 
men's pantaloons and gaiters. See CORDUROY. 

A quantity of wood cut for fuel. so called because for- 
merly measured by a cord ; it is, generally, a pile 8 feet 
long, 4 feet high, and 4 broad. 

—4A bond; a tie; that which allores and binds; used in 
a metaphorical sense; as, the cords of the wicked. 

r. a. To bind with a cord or rope; to fasten with cords; 
as, to cord a package or parcel. 

—To pile up in a certain quantity for measurement; as, to 
cord wood. 


Cord’age, n. [Ger. tauwerk ; D. touwwerk ; Fr. manou- 
vres, cordage ; It. caolame ; Sp. jarcia, cordaje.] A term 
used to denote all manner of cords or ropes, how much so- 
ever they may differ in size; but more especially those 
used in the rigging of ships. The term cord is usually em- 
ployed to distinguish €. of small size, that is, of small cir- 
cumference ; rope, to distingnish the larger descriptions 
of C.; and cable, to distinguish the largest of all,or the C. 
used in the anchoring of ships. C. may be made of an in- 
finite variety of material — of everything, in fact, which 
is slender, flexible, and moderately tenncious, such is the 
fibres of various descriptions of vegetables; hair, wool, 
silk, leathern thongs, wire, &c. It must neither be too 
much nor too little twisted. Ri consist of more or 
fewer yarns, according to their thickness, At an aver- 
age, the fibres of hemp used in making ropes lose about 
14 of their length by twisting, but in the case of cables 
the loss is greater. Ropes are sometimes made of iron 
wire; and when properly manufactured, they have beso 
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a chapel which had 


CORD 


been built by the Cordelier monks. Danton was the 
first president, and among the more celebrated members 
were Murat, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d’ Kghuntine, 
Robert, and Hébert, The €. demanded the abolition of 
royalty in 1791. They also clamored for the death of 
Louis XVI., in 1793; and, in conjunction with the Ja- 
cobins, conspired for the overthrow of the Girondists. 
It was dissolved in 1791. 
Cor deling. 4. Twisting; twining. 
Cor delle, n. [Fr., from corde, u cord.) A tassel, or 
twisted mass of cords or yarus. =- A hawser or tow-line. 
Cordia'cere, n. pl. [Named after Cordus, a German 
Mente (Hot) The Sebastens family, an order of 
plants, a liance Solanales. DiaG. 5 free stumeus, axile 
placenta, and leafy cotyledons, folded longitudinally. 
The order consists of 11 genera, including 180 known 
specics, for the most part natives of the tropics. The 
fruits of many species are edible; as those of Cordia 
myra and latifolia, known in India as Sebastens, or Se- 
basten plums; those of C. abyssinica, commonly called 
the Wanzey, n native of Abyssinia; and those of Vur- 
ronia rotundifolia, which are used to fatten cattle and 
poultry. 
Cordial, a. (Fr. from Lat. cor, the heart.] Reviving; 
invigorating; restorative; balmy; us, cordial waters. 
„ Behold this cordial julep here." — Milton. 
—Sincere; hearty; without reserve: warm; open; dic- 
tuted by the heart; as, 4 cordial greeting. 
* With looks of cordial love.“ — Milton. 
n. Anything that cheers, comforts, gladdens, rovives, 
or exhilarutes. 
„Same cordials seek for to appease 
The inward languor of my wounded hear 
(Med.) Any warm, stimulating, and grateful liquid, 
acting a3 a stomachic and resturative. Cordials are gen- 
erally made with essential oils dissolved in alcohol, and 
combined with spices and sugar z as noyean, cloves, pep- 
ermint, shrub, lovage, curaqoa, ratalia, maraschino, etc. 


t."— Spenser. 
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Cordovan, u. 
brought from Cordova, (Spain,) q. 
Corduroy’, n. Fr. cor -du-rot, 
thick, ribbed cotton stuff, used 
particularly for sportsmen's panta 
(Often called, for the sake of 1 
Corduroy’-road, n. 
roadway formed by logs 
called from its rough 
corduroy. — Webster. 
Cord'wnin, n. See CoRDOVAN. 
Cord wainer, (kord'wán-er,) n. { 
nally, à worker in Cordovan, or 
Spanish leather. — A shoemaker; 
as, the Company of Cordwatners, 
Cord'-wood, n. Wood cut for fuel in c 
and measured by the cord, (q. t 
Core. n. [Fr. cœur; Lat. cor, t 
inner part of a th 
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subject, the core o 
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f an apple, &c. 
„They wasteful eat 
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Cordial ity,”- Fr. cordialité, from L. Lat. eordialitas 
Sincerity ; warmth of kindness or regard ; heartiness o 
liking or affection ; as, to receive one with cordiality. 
Cor'dialize, v. a. To make or render cordial ; as, to 
cordialize gin. 
Cor'dially, «dc. 
assumed, affection. 
Cor'dinlness, u. 


good-will. 
Cor'diform, a. [Fr. cordiforme.] Cordate; shaped 
„. [Sp] 


like the human heart. 
Cordillera, (Kor- Al- xd“ ru 
name for a chain of mountains; us, the 
the Andes. 
Cordon. u. [Fr.: 
band or ribbon worn To} 
knightly order; as, the cor 
(Arch.) The edge of stone o 
ng.— Weale. 
(MiL) A line or series of n 


Heartily ; sincerely ; with real, not 


Cordiality; heartiness of liking or 


Gcog.) The Spanish 
Qordilleras of 


Sp. cordón, from the root of cord.] A 
und the neck as the badge of a 
don of the Ioly Ghost. 

n the outside of a build- 


nilitary posts; as, a cordon 


of forts. 
(Fortif.) The coping of the escarp or inner wall of 
the ditch, It is usually rounded in front, aud projects 


one foot over the masonry Cordon sanitaire, u series 
of military posts stationed to cut off communication 
with a district or country where epidemic disease is 


raging. 
Cordova. (Sp. Cordoba.] (Anc. Corduba, and Colonia 
patricia.) A celebrated city of Spain, cap. of a prov. of 
same name, in Andalusia, on the Guadalquivir, 73 miles 
N. k. of Seville, and 185 m. S S. W. of Madrid. The city 
occupies a large oblong space of sloping ground, en- 
closed by walls flanked with towers originally erected 
by the Romanus, and afterwards repaired, strengthened, 
and extended by the Moors. But a great part of this 
e is now covered with gardens and ruined buildings. 
aud but little remains of its ancient grandeur. Streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty; anda few only, either of the 
public or private buildings, are conspicuous for their ar- 
chitecture. There is a cathedral, which was anciently 
a mosque, built by the Moors at the end of the 8th ceu- 
tury, upon the ruins of a Gothic church, 
believed to have replaced a Roman temple ; 
one of the must remarkable editices in Spain. 
other churches are worthy of notice, either for their ar- 
chitecture or their paintings. "There is a bridge across 
the Guadalquivir, which was built by the Moors, It 
consists of 16 arches, and is commanded by a Saracenic 
castle. Manf. Paper, hats, barrels, silken fabrics, and 
a kind of leather, called, from this town, Cordovan, or 
Cordwain, The manuer of preparing it was here in- 
vented by the Moors. Its sale has now, however, 
dwindled into insignificance. Pop. 35,606, C was, in 
711, taken by the Moors, and for several ceuturies ro- 
mained in their possession. In 1226 it was captured by 
Ferdinand III., and was constituted capital of one of 
the four old provinces of Andalusia, with the title of 
kingdom. In 1808 it was occupied and pillaged by the 
French. It is the birthplace of the two Senecas, and of 
Lucan the poet. — The prov. is enclosed by Badajos and 
Ciudad Real on the N. by Jaen on the E; on the S. by 
Granada, and on the W. by Seville. Area, 6,177 eq. m. 
This prov. is mountainous in the N., and in the 8. com- 
paratively level. with great fertility in the plains and 
valleys, and is rich in minerals in the highlands. Pop. 
358,607. Lat. between 379 12 and 38° 44’ N., Lon. be- 
tween 39 56/ and 5° 32" w. 
Cor dova. a city of the Argentine Confederation, cap. 
of n prov. of same name, on the River Primero, 387 m. 
es, Lat. 319 35’ 8.. Lon. 639 50 W. The 
city is well built, nod contains a fine cathedral. Ip. 
in 1869, 41,976, — The province (the zd State in impor- 
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tion. — Hist. Coren is reported to have been civilized by 
the Chinese sovereign K/il-xu, abt. 1,120 years p. ©. It 
was invaded and conquered by the Japanese in 1602, 
who, however, abandoned their conquest in 1698 The 
Coreans having called in the aid of China during their 
struggle, C. has since formed a subordinate part of the 
Chinese empire. Estim. pop 17,000,000, See SUFPLEMENT. 

Co-re gent. » A joint regent or ruler. 

Core idw, n. pl. (Zool) The Squash-bug, a family of 


Hemiptera, comprising bugs 
which hive the body oblong-oval. 
They are chiefly abundant in 
tropical countries, The Diator 
bilineatus (Fig. 682), n native of 
Brazil, has very singular leaf-like 
appendages to the tibial joints of 
its hind legs. This, however, is 
common to many other species. 
The smell of these insects is most 
peculiar, being vervfar from agrec- 
able, and having associations con- 
nected with it by no means pleas- 
ing. To the genus coreus belongs 
the common synash-bug. C. tristis, 
of this country. It isabout half an 
inch long, rusty black above, dingy 
ochre yellow beneath, and Pig. 682. 
the winter in a torpid state; and e: 
when the vines of the squash put LEAP-LEDGED COREUS. 
forth a few rongh leaves, it col- (Diator bilineatus.) 
lects beneath them, and soon begins to lay eggs, which 
it fastens in clusters to the under side. 
Co-rela'tion, n. Joint or corresponding relation. 
Co-relative, a. See CORRELATIVE. 
Corella, « town of Spain, prov. Navarre, on the Alama. 
13 m. W. of Tudela ; pop. 5,552. 
Corelli, AncasogLo, an Italian musical composer, B. 
1653. He was very celebrated for his skill as violinist. 
and when he visited Germany, in 1680, was received 


CORI 


tained by king Alcinons. It became afterwards a cele- 
brated colony and naval station of the Corinthians, and 
a quarrel between it and the mother country led to 
the Peloponnesian war. It belonged successively to the 


Fig. 653. —corru. 


Eastern empire. the Normans. and the Venetians. It was 
paced under the protectorate of Great Britain by the 

‘ongress of. Vienna, and ceded by that power to Greece 
in al. Jp. TASS. 


Courv', n city and port on the E, side of the above island, 


of which it is the capital. It is in Lat. 39° 37 39” N., 
Lon. 1° 56 34" E. in the channel of Corfu, here about 
5 m. wide. It consists of a town and citadel, both forti- 
fied; and has several suburbs, one of which is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient city of Corcyra. The 
harbor between the island of Vido and the city, where 
vessels anchor in from 12 to 17 fathoms water, is safeand 
commodious. The city is the seat of a Greek arclibishop. 
Pop. 25,000, 


with the greatest honors, both from sovereigns an!|Corfu, in New York, a post-village of Genesee co, 
le. He hal in his later years the patronage of |Cor'fute, n. (Cg. A native of Corfu, one of the 


rdinal Ottoboni. His works, especially the Twelrr 


lonian islands, 


Concertos, are very highly esteemed for the highest|Coriaceous, (kired'shus,) a. [I. Lat. coriaceus, from 


qualities of musical composition. D. at Rome, 171: 
Corentyn (or Corantyy) River, in 8. America, rising 

in Mount Acarxi, flows from N., and separating British 

and Dutch Gniana, enters the Atlantic by an æstuary 


corium, Ur. chorion, any skin, leather.) Consisting of. 
or resembling, leather; tough; as, coriaceous concre- 
tions. 

( Bot.) Leathery, thick, and tongh. 


abt. 25 m. norows at its mouth, iu Lat. 6° N., Lon. 67° W.| Corian’der, n. (Bot) The Euglish name of the genus 


Corcop'sis, n. (Gr. koris, n bug, ophis, appearance. | 


Con1ANDRUM, q. v. 


( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asterucer, The generz!:€orian drum,. x». [Lat.; Gr. boriannon—probably from 


characters of the genus are as follows : Involucre double, 
each 6-10-leaved ; receptacle clialTy ; achenia compressed, 
emarginate, each commonly with a 2-toothed pappus; 
leaves mostly opposite; rays rarely wanting. Among 
the species belonging to this country is the Tick-seed 
sunflower, C. trichosperma. It is a smooth, branching 
pos 1-2 feet high, with a panicle of large, showy, yel- 
low heads ; achenia crowned with stont, hisphi awns. It 
is fonnd in wet grounds from Massachusetts to the 
Carolinas, and blossoms in August. 
C€or'er, n. Ho who, or that which, cores. 


Lord, the pupil of the eye, und andros, gen. of ancr, a 
man, because of the resemblance of tlie seed to the pupil 
of the eye; Fr. coriandre.) (Bot) The Coriander, a gen. 
of planta, order Apiacea. The species C. sativum, a na- 
tive of Europe, is cultivated for its seeds, which are used 
in the E. for flavoring dishes and curry-powder, and iu 
this country for the purposes of the distiller, confectioner, 
aud pharmaceutist. They havea peculiar odor and warm 
aromatic taste, due to the presence of n yellowish-colored 
volatile oil. They are carminative, but are chiefly used 
in medicine to cover the taste of other drugs. 


Core Sound, in N. Cirolína, an inlet of the Atlantic) Comim rire, n. pl. | Lat. corium, n hide.) (Hof) A nat- 


Ocean. It joins Pamlico Sound. 

Lore'sus. ( Myth.) A priest of Bacchus at Calydon, in 
Boeotia, deeply enamored of the nymph Callirhue, who 
treated him with disdain, He complained to Bacchus, 
who visited the country with a pestileuce, The Caly- 
donians were directed by the oracle to appease the god 
by sacrificing Callirhoe on his altar. Accordingly, the 


ural order of shrubby Exogens, inhabiting Chili, Peru, 
the south of Europe, and a few other places. It ia placed 
by De Candolle directly after Ochnacer, a member of 
the Rutal alliance, with which it agrees in sume respects, 
but from which it differs essentially in being apocar- 
us. The question of their affinity is still unsettled. 
heir sensible properties are of a poisonous nature. 


nymph was led to the altar, when C., who was to sacrifice | Corigliano, (/v-reel-y&'no,) a town of S. Italy, 6 m. 


her, forgot his resentment, and stabbed himself. Cal- 


lirhoe, conscious of her ingratitude to the love of (, Corin", 


killed herself on the brink of a fountain, which after- 
waids bore her name. 

Coretonr‘ia, n. [Or. kor?, the pupil, and femnein, to 
cut.) (Surg.) A name applied to various operations for 
the tion of artificial pupils. — Hunglisun. 

Corf, n. Dan.] A basket 
employed in fisbing.— A shed, hut, or makeshift 
— 2 

Corfe’ tle, a town and parish of England, in Dor- 
setahire, situate in the peninsula or island of Purbeck, 
6 m. from Wareham. Hyp. 2,000, It is chiefly noted 
for its castle, at the gates of which King Edward the 
Martyr was assassinated, March 15, 979, at the instiga- 
tion of his stepmother, Elfrida. Subsequently King 
John, in his wars with the barons, deposited his regalia 
in it, for security. In the civil war it was defende for 
King Charles I., 5 Bankes, wife of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir John kes; but, in 1645-6, it fell into the 
hands of the Parliamentarians, who dismantled it. 

Corfu, (kor-foo',) (anc. Coreyra,) an island in the Me- 
diterranean, forming part of the kingdom of Greece, 
and the most important, though not the largest, of the 
Jonian islands. It lies between Lat. % 20 and 39? 50^ 
N., and Lon 19° 35’ and 20° 6' E.; off the S. part of the 
coast of Albania, from which it is separated by the 
Channel of Corfu, only 3-Sths of a mile wide at ita N. 
extremity, 6 m. at its S. extremity, and 15 m. in the 
centre. C. is 41 m. in length from N.W. to &E.; its 
greatest breadth is in the N., 20 m. Area, 227 sq. m. 
The surface is hilly; the peak of St. Salvador iu the 
N.W. rises 2,079 feet above the sea. The streams are 
small, and mostly dried up ín summer; climate mild. 
The most elevated lands are rugged and barren, bnt the 
plains and valleys are fertile. Oil is the great staple of 
this isle, which has, in fact, the ap of a contin- 
uous olive wood. C., the cap., is the only town worthy 
of notice. This island is believed to be the country of 
Pheacia or Scheria mentioned by Homer, on which 
Ulysses was wrecked and afterwards hospitably enter- 


from Rossano. Mun. Woollens and cloth. Pop. 10,624, 
a sen-port town of llindostan, prov. N. Cir- 
cars, dist. Rajahmundry, and 33 m. S. E. of that town; 
Lat. 16° 40’ N., Lon. 82° 44 E. Excepting Black won! 
Harbor, Coringa Bay contains the only smooth water to 
be found on the W. side of the Bay of Bengal, during 
the S W. monsoon. 


in coal-imines. — A basket Corin' us. a celebrated poetess, to whom the Greeks 


gave the appellation of the Lyric Muse, She composed 
a great number of poems, of which only a few fragments 
have come down to us; and five times obtained the po- 
etic wreath from her great competitor, Pindar. She 
flourished in the 5th cent. k. C., a tomb was erected 
to her memory in her native city, Tanagra, in Boeotia.— 
CANN the name of a celebrated novel by Madame de 
tusl. 

Corin'nn, in Mainz, a post-township of Penobscot co.; 
pop 1,513. 

Corinna Centre, in Maine, a post-village of the 
above township, about 60 m. E. of Augusta. 

Corinth. [Ur. Korinthos.) A famous city of Greece 
within the Morea (anc. 5 near the isthmus 
of the same name, between the gulfs of Lepanto (Cv- 
rinthiacus Ninus) on the W., and of JEgina ( Saronicus Si- 
nus) on the E. 48 m. W. of Athens; Lat. 37° 53' 37” N., 
Lon. 22° 52/5" E. C. was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1855, and has now but few remains of its ancient splendor. 
The traces of theancient walls are still discernible,but the 
principal and only interesting monument of antiquity is 
the citadel or ACROCORINTHUS, g. v. —(* was first founded 
by Sisyphus, son of Æolus, a. M. 2616, and received its 
name from Corinthus, the son of Pelops. It was totally 
destroyed by L. Mummius, the Roman consul, and burnt 
to the ground, 146 B. c. The govt. of C. was monarchical 
till 779 B. c., when officers, called Prytancs, were insti- 
tuted, Its inhabitants formed numerous colonies, and 
Paul preached the gospel in it for upwards of a year. 
After the tiking of Constantinople, it fell into the hands 
of the Turks, from whom it was retaken in 1687, by its 
former possessors, the Venetians, In 1715 it was again 
possessed by the Turks, who held it till 1823. As it 
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now stands, the town is still of considerable extent, but 
the honses ars placed wide apart, much space being ov- 
cupied by gardens, and the population is not above 2,500, 
The sight of its fallen greatness inspired Byron’s grand 
apostrophe: 
Where is thy grandeur, Corinth? Sbrcnk from sight, 
Thy ancient treasures, aod thy ramparts’ height; 
Thy god-like fanes and palaces! Oh, where 
Thy mighty myriads and majestic fair? 
Releutiess war has pour'd around thy wall, 
And bardly spared the traces of thy fall! 
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Corinth, (Istars or.) a narrow neck of sterile land 
separating the Gulf of Lepanto from that of JEgina, and 
connecting the peninsula of the Morea with the rest 
of Greece, It is 20 m. long, with a varying breadth 
of from 4 to 8 m. 

Corinth. in Georgia, a township of Heard co., 135 m. 
W. of Milledgeville, 

A village uf Sumter co., abt. 100 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Corinth, in Minois, n post-office of Williamson co. 

Corinth, in Mississippi, a post-village of Tishemingo 
co. The Confederates were compelled to evacuate this 
town, May 30, 1862. On Oct. 3d of the same year, Gen. 
Yan Dorn, with about 30,000 men under his command, 
attempted to recapture C, then occupied * Win. 
B. Rosecrans with a force of 20,000 men. e battle, 
interrupted by the night, was renewed before dawn next 
morning. A party of Confederates succeeded in pene- 
trating the town, and captured the head-quarters of Gen. 
Rosecrans; but after a very severe struggle, that at one 
moment turned to a hand-to-hand fight, the assailants 
were compelled to retire, and the whole Confederate force 
retreated southward, Gen. Rosecrans reported his loss 
at 2,359, of whom 315 were killed, among whom was 
Gen. Hackelmau; he estimated that of the Confederates 
at 9,263, of whom 1,423 were killed. 5,602 wounded, and 
2.248 prisoners, The trophies of the victory were 14 
flags, 2 guns, and 3,300 small arms. 

Corinth, iv Maine, n post. village and township of Pe- 
nobscot co., 20 m. N.W. of Bangor. 

Corinth, in New York, n post-township of Saratoga 
co, about 52 miles N. of Albany, on the Hudson River; 
pep. 1,500. 


Corinth. in Vermont, à. post-township of Orange co.; 
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C€orin'thinc, a. [From Corixta.) Pertaining to Cor- 
inth, a Greek city. 

Corin'thinn Order, n. (Arch.) One of the five orders 
of architecture, similar to the Ionic in many respecta, 
the sume form of base being used, nml a similar entab- 
lature. The great point of difference is the capital, 
which is richly ornamented with the leaves of the olive, 
or acanthus, although the acanthus is said to belong 
rather to the Composite — 
order. The proportions 
between the column and 
entablature is the sume, 
the entablature being 14 
the heightof the column; 
but the column itself is 
more slender and grace- 
ful than those belonging 
to the other orders. The 
base is half a diameter, 
and the capital rather 
more than a diameter, or 
about 70 minutes. It is 
said that the Corinthian 
capital was originated by 
Callinsachus, a sculptor of 
Corinth, who flourished 
abt. 540 p.c, and that it 
was suggested to him by 
the beautiful ap; nce 
of the leaves a root 
of the acanthus wing 
round the sides de bas- 
ket which had been placed 
upon it. The basket had 
been covered with a tile, 
and, when the leaves 
reached it, they had 
curled over in an outward 
direction, forming a kind 
of volute. The extent of enrichment of the column de 
pends on the degree of adornment given to the entabla 
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ture. In interior decorations the flnting of this column 
is sometimes filled up to about ! 5 of the entire height 
with what is termed cabling, which may be carved in 
various forms. From the delicacy of its proportions and 
the richness of its decorations, it has been called the 
Virginal order by Scamozzi. Among the principal re- 
ning examples of the order at Rome are the temple 
of Mars Ultor, the temple of Jupiter Stator, the portico 
of Severus, and the Pantheon. The Tower of the Winds, 
and the Choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens 
g fig. 594), are the only specimeus of the C. order, not 
ng Roman work, to be found in Greece. 

Corin'thian, a. Relating, or belonging, to Corinth. 

—Lupare; sensual; luxurious; resembling the old Corin- 
thian character; as, the “ Coríutluan laity.” — Alton. 

on. (Heng.) A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 
bauchoe; a gay spark; a rake. (>ometimes applied 
to a courtesan.) 

Corin' thinns, (Errsrizs to TRE) (Ecl. Hist.) Two 
epistles of the apostle Paul addressed to the Church of 
Corinth, and furming part of. the canonical writings of 
the New Testunent, In order clearly to comprehend 

the scope of these epistles, it is necessary to glance at 
the circumstances of the peuple to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Christianity was first planted at Corinth by 
the apostle Paul himself during a residence there of 
about 18 mouths, between A. D. 51 and 53, After Paul's 
departure from Coriuth, Apollos, an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures, came and preached the gospel 
there with great success, — watering what the apostle 
had planted. Other teachers of Christianity also came 
among them, and the Church came to be divided into 
different sects, — som» declaring for Paul, others for 
Apollos, some for Cephas, aud some for Christ. The 
converts, too, were partly Jews and partly Gentiles; the 
former contending strenuously for the observance of 
Jewish ceremonies, the latter giving way to the idola- 
trous and lascivious practices of the heathens. When 
the apostle Paul received information. of this state of 
matters, he wrote to them hia First Epistle, the contents 
of which naturally divide themselves into two distinct 
parts — the one being intended to remedy the disorders 
and abuses that Lad crept into the Church, the other 
being iu reply to certain questions which the Church 
hwl submitted to him for hia decision ; as, coucerning 
matrimony, conceruing the lawfulness of eating things 
sacrificed to idols, and touching the resurrection of the 
deal. This epistle produced very diferent effects in the 
Church, Many were led to amend their conduct, and to 
greater vigilance aud zeal against the errors into which 
they had fallen; while others were led to cast impute 
tions upon the apostle, and to accuse him of levity, 
pite arrogance, and of being personally contemptible. 

i^ great object of the Second Epistle was, therefore, to 
defend himself against these imputations. He enlarges 
on his spiritual office, enumerates his sufferings and dis- 
asters, recounts his labore and detiil# his successes, 
The great oratorical power of this epistle has always 
been much admired. The former of these epistles is 
generally believed to have been written about A. b. 57, 
the latter about 58. The authenticity of either has 
scarcely ever been questioned; but much discussion lias 
arisen as to whether the apostle had addressed to the 
church at Corinth an ewlier epistle than either of these, 
referred to in 1 Cor. v. 9, in the words, “ I have written 
to you in an e." "Those who are of opinion that 
there was no other epistle, maintain that the reference 

is to the one he was thea writing. 

C€oriola'nus, Cuts Menus, a celebrated legendary 
hero of Rome. The story respecting him is, that in a 
war with the Volscians, the Romans besiesing Coriuli, 
the capital of the Volscians, being driven back to their 
lines, Marcius rallied his countrymen, pursned the 
enemy, and possessed himself of Corioli ; for which he 
was rewarded with a large share of the spoil, aud with 
the surname of Coriolanus. Su nentl y, in disputes 
which took piace between the patriciansand the plebei- 
ans, 491 s. c, C. made himself so obnoxious to the lat- 
ter that he was banished. Stung by the ingratitude of 
his countrymen, he joined the Volscians, and jointly 
with Tullus Aufidius lel a numerous army against 
Rome. He had encamped withiu 5 in. of the city, and 
its ruin seemed inevitable, when, at the urgent entrea- 
ties of his mother, Volumnin, he withdrew his army. 
The traditions difor ns to hia end; according to some 
he waa assassinated, according to others he went into 
exile and lived long among the Volscians. 

€o'rium,». (Lat. ( Mil.) A kind of boly-armor, formed 
of leathern scales placed in tile-fashion one above the 
other; worn by Roman aud Gothic soldiers, Ac. 

(Anal.) The basis of the «kin, or trug skin, consistin 
of a vascular and fibro-cellulur tissue, of interlaced, 
dense, but elastic filaments, It rests on the subcutane- 
ous, cellular tissue, and is covered by the cuticle or 
scarf skin, 

C€o-ri'vnl, n. A competitor; a fellow-rival. 

—v. a. To rival another; to assume equality with. 

C€o-ri'valry, Co-ri'valship. u. Fellow-rivalry 

Cork, n. (Ger. kork; Du. kurk; Lat. corter.| The thick 
and spongy bark of a species of oak (Quercus suber, 
Linn.), abundant in the dry, mountainons districts in 
the of France, and in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Algeria. The tree grows to the height of 30 feet or 
more, has a striking resemblance to the Quercus Ilex, or 
evergreen oak, and attains a great age. After arriving 
ata certain state of maturity, it periodically sheds its 
bark; but this valuable product is found to be of a 
much better quality when it is artificially removed from 
the tree, which may be effected without any injury to 
the latter. After a tree has attained to the age of from 
26 to 30 years, it may be barked; and the operation 
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may be subsequently repeated once every 8 or 10 years, 
the quality of the C improving with the increasing age 
of the tree. The bark is taken off in July and August, 
and the trees that ure regularly stripped are said to 
live for 150 years or more. C. is light, us, readily 
compressible, aud wonderfully elastic, it may be cut 
into any sort of figure, and notwithstanding its porosity, 
is nearly impervious to auy common liquor. These 


qualities make it superior to all other substances for 
steppers for bottles, in the manufacture of which it is 
principally made use of. It is also employed as buoys 
to float nets, in the construction of life-bouts, the mak- 
ing of water-proof shoes, and in various other ways. 
Before being manufactured into stoppers, the © is 
charred on each side; this makes it contract, lesseus 
its porosity, and consequently fits it the better for cut- 
ting off all communication between the external air and 
the liquid in the bottle, Spanish black ia made of cal- 
cined (€^. The Greeks and Romans were both well ac- 
quainted with ©. They seem also to have occasionally 
used it as stoppers for vessels, (llin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 83) 
but it was not extensively employed for this purpose 
till the 17th cent, when glues bottles, of which no men- 
tion is made before the 15th cent., began to be generally 
introduced. The manufacture of botth-C. is a consi 
erate sourco of wealth in the French dep. of Gironde, 
which produces annually abt, 125,000 quintals of © To 
supply the demand of the manufacture, which annually 
consumes 155,000 quintals, 50,000 quintals of rough €. 
are imported from Catalonia, The anuual production 
amounts to 1,285,000,000 bottle, valued at abont 
$3,100,000, The value of the raw material is abt, $600,000, 
In Spain. C. are made chicfly in San Felice, Palafurgell, 
Pelajos, and Jnuquera, The chief seats of the produc- 
tion of €. in Portugal are the provinces of Alemiejoand 
Algarve. 

Cork, v. a. To stop bottles or casks with corks ; to con- 
fine or make fast with a cork; as, to cork a bung-hule. 

—To furnish with corka. 

Cork, the largest county of Treland, in the province of 
Munster, and bounded N. and N.E. by Limerick and 
Tipperary, E. by Waterford, W. by Kerry, aud on the 8. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 2,555 sq. m. The surface 
is beautifully varied, and the soil fertile, producing 
principally crops of oats, wheat, and potatues, The S 
coast abounds with excellent harbors. The Lee, Bandon, 
Blackwater, Hen, Funcheon, Bride, and Ane rivers 
intersect it. Its lakes are numerous. IV. in 1871, 
517,076; in 1881, 492,810. This county is supposed to 
have been originally peopled by Spaniards, and up to 
the end of the 12th century it formed a kingdom under 
the Macarth ys. 

Conk, the cap. of the above co, is situate on the river 
Lee, over which are several elegant stone bridges, 128 
m. S. S. W. of Dublin. The public buildings are geuerullyof 
a plain exterior. C. possesses several scientilie institu- 
tions. Mn. Sail-cloth, shecting, paper, leather, glue, 
glass, iron, and gloves, The city exporta large quanti- 
ties of salt provisions, with bides, butter, flour, pork, 
and other Irish produce. C. stands abt. 15 m. from the 
sea, anil ite harbor, or the Cove of Cork, (q-r.,) 9m. below 
the town, has long been celebrated for its safety aud ca- 
Pariousness. Php. in 1881, 97,526. 

Cork, in Georgia, a village of Butts co. 

Cork, in Ohio, n post-village of Ashtabula co. 

Corked, (korkt,) a. Possessing a corky taste. 

“The major swore the wine was carked." — Noctes Ambrosiana. 


Cork’-fossil, n. (Mín) A variety of amianthus, re- 
sembling cork. 

Cork'ing-pin, n. A large-sized pin, formerly used 
for fastening female head-dress. 

“When you put a clean pillow-case on... be sure to fasten it 
with three pins.” — Swift. 

Cork'-jacket, n. A jacket constructed of pieces of 
cork under a canvas covering, used by persons when 
learning to swim. 

Cork'serew, n. A screw to draw corks from bottles. 

Cork'-tree, n. (Bot.) The Quercus tuber. See CORK. 

Cork y. a. Consisting of cork; resembling cork. 

* Bind fast his corky arms." ~ Shaks. 
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Corleone, (Xor/lai-o-mai,) a town of Sicily, on a hill near 
the source of the Belici, 20 tu. from Palermo; pop. 14,000. 
Corm, Cor’mas, „ (Gr. kormos, a trunk "d 
e ^ solid, underground stem, which does wot 
y sending out ruots, Lat remains in a rounded form 
It occurs in the tulip, crocus, and in many other mon 
cotyledonous plants. It is distinguished ia not by 
roducing annually small corma, or thickened branches, 
t differs from a bulb in being solid. 

Cormenin’, Lovis Mame px La Have, Vicon DE, a 
French political writer, i. iu Paris, 1788, was at the age 
of 22 called t» the Council of State. He was made a 
baron by Louis XVIIL, a viscount by Charles X.. and 
was a member of the Chamber from 1525 to 1546; distin- 
guishing himself as much Ly the originality o! his views 
as by the independence of his character. C. who is by 
profession an advocate, has opposed every party in turn, 
and has proved himself the consistent fi of social 
aud political progress, He has written the best treatise 
on administrative law published in France, and a num- 
ber of political pamphlets, under the pseudonym of 
“Timon,” Iis work Adudes sur les Orateurs Parlemen- 
taires has passed through above 20 editions, Member 
of the Council of State, from the rise of the 2d Empire, 
C. was made a member of the Institute in 1855, D. 1868, 

Cormophy tes, Gm H. n. ( Bot.) Plants havi 
stoma, as distinguished from Tha ytes, or those wh 
simply form cellular expansions of various kinds, to 
which the term thallus is npplied. ytes are 
divided, according to the internal structure. of their 
stems, into 3 great clases, called respectively Exogen 
or Dicotyledons; Eudogens, or Monocotyledous ; and 
Acrogens, or Acotyledons, 

Cor morant. „ Fr. cormoran.) (Zu.) A family of 
birds, ord. Natatores, comprising swimming birds w 
have the tip of the bill much hooked, acute, and the nos- 
trils not perceptible. They are many species, and they 
abound on the coasts of all countries. "Ihe common cor- 
morant, Graculus carbo of Gray, (the sea-raven of the 
ancients,) is about the size of a goose, and — a 
like it in shape, but with a compressed bill, and the m 
dle toe notched like a saw, Its plumage is black, with 
greenish and purple reflection; it has a crest of long 
feathers on the head, and numerous slender white 
feathers on the head, neck, and thighs; the tail is black, 
and rounded. It is a bird of such insatiable appetite 
that its very name has become a synonym for voracity; 


all sorts of fish, tenants of the lake or of the deep, are 
devoured with equal avidity, and it carries on ita ravages 
by night as well as by day. It builds its nest on rocks 
on the shore, or even on trees near great lakes, and has 
three or fonr greeuish-w hite eggs. 

E glutton: a voracions eater, 


Corn, n. [A.S. corn; Ger. korn; O. Ger. cherno, kerna; 


Swed. kärna; Dan. Are: Goth. haurn, allied to Lat. 
granum, Gr. kornon, any kind of nut. Prolable root 
Sansk. bar, n nut.] A collective term forall seeds nsed 
in making bread.” The principal seeds of this kind in 
temperate climates are wheat, rye, oats, and barley; 
while those of warm climates are maige, rice, und millet. 
In this collective sense, the word (is more commonly 
used in England than in the U. States. We have never- 
theless adopted it in the present work, as being less gen- 
eral and more chnricteristie than the word grain. — It 
is so used generally in the Bible, 

— In a more restricted sense, (which is the common one 
in this country,.) it refers, in America, to maize (Indian 
corn); in Scotland, to oats; und in England, to wheat, 

—A gmin; a single seed of used as food for man 
or animals; ns. “A corn of wheat.” (John xii. 25.) — 
In this sense it has a plural. 

—Unreaped grain, standing in the field upon its stalks; 
grain in the ear, yet unthreshed, 

** AM the Idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” — Shaks. 

—A grain, seed, or «mall particle; as, a corn of gunpowder, 

| aod corn, Seo Marner. si 

Corn, n. Lat. cornu ; Ar. karn ; Heb. keren ; Gr. keraz ; 
Goth. haurn; Syrinc, karnó; Bansk. çrnga, a horn.] 
(Med.) A certain «mall, hard, troublesome excrescence 
on the feet, arising from a thickening of the cuticle or 
epidermis, and owing, generally, to irritation, caused by 
excessive pressure or friction on the part. Corns are of 
two kinds—hard and soft, the latter being situated be- 
tween the toes. Frequently a bursa, or bag, is formed 
beneath the corn, which is apt to inflame and cause 
grent pain and irritation. In the treatment of corns, 
the great object is to remove all undue pressure or fric- 
tion, and for this purpose the boots or shoes should be 
easy and pliant. Thie may be still further effected by 
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protecting the corn with a small piece of thick soft lea- 
ther. spread with diachylou or other emollient plaster, 
and having a hole in the centre corresponding with the 
size of the corn. ‘The feet should also be frequently 
bathed with warm water, and as much as possible of the 
corn carefully pared away, care being taken not to 
wound the most sensitive part. If the corn is very sen- 
sitive, it ought to be occasionally touched with lunar 
caustic; and if much inflamed, a warm bread poultice 
should be applied to it. 

Corn, v.a. To sprinkle with salt in grains; to cure 
meat by salting: as, corned beef. — To granulate; to 
form into small grains; as, to corn gunpowder. — To 
feed a horse with corn. 

—To intoxicate ; as, corned with strong beer. (Cant.) 

Corna’cete, n. pi. (B-t) The Cornel or Dog- wood 
family, an order of plants, alliance Umbellales. — Diag. 
Two- or more-celled fruit, without a double epigyuous 
disc, tetramerous flowers, a valvate corolla, und opposite 
leaves without stipules. There are 9 genera and 40 
species, trees, shrubs, or, rarely, herbs, natives of the 
temperate parts of America, Asia, and Europe. They 
are chiefly remarkable for tonic, febrifugal, and astrin- 
gent properties, — See Corvus. 

Corna’ceous, a. (B«.) Relating to plants of the 
order Cornacee. 

Corna’ro, the name of a patrician family of Venice, of 
whom three were doges of the republic, the first, 1365— 
136: the second, 1625-1629; the third, 1709-1722. — Ca- 
TERINA, descended from the first, was queen of Cyprus, 
D. 1510, — Lupovico, another member of the family, is 
celebrated tur his longevity, and works on regimen, 
1463-1565 ; und ELENA LUCREZIA, as a poetess and learned 
writer, 1646-1684. 

Corn’-badger, n. In some of the English counties, 
n cant term for a corn-dealer, or corn-chaudler. 

€orn'-beef. See ConNED-bEEF. 

Corn bind. n. (Bot) See Po.ycoNuw. 

Corn’-bread, n. In the U. States, n term to denote 
bread made exclusively from Indian corn, or maize. 

Corn’-chandler, n. A vender of corn by retail. 

C€orn'-eind, u. That is covered with growing corn. 

Corn’-cockle, n. ( Bot.) Agrostemma githago, a well- 
kuown, handsome weed, of the genus Agrostemma, grow- 
ing in fields, and of a pale-green color. Stem 2-3 feet 
high; flowers few, large. of a dull purple, on long, 
naked stalks. Seeds roundish, angular, purplish-black ; 
blossoming in June, 

Corn’-cracker, n. A cant term for a native of Ken- 
tucky. (U. S.) — Worcester. 

Corn -erake, n. (Zool. See CRAKE. 

Corn Creek. in Alabama, traverses Conecuh co., and 
flows into Couecuh River from the N. 

Corn’-crowfoot, n (Hot.) See RANUNCULUS. 

Corn’-eutter, n. A chiropodist; one who extracts 
corns and bunions from the feet. 

(Agric) A machine for reaping corn; also, a machine 
for chopping fodder for horses, cattle, &c. 

Corn'-dodger, n. In the U. States, a cake made of 
the meal of Indian corn, wrapped in a covering of husks 
or paper, and baked under the embers. — Webster. 

C€orn'-drill, n. (Agric) A machine for sowing corn. 

Cor’nea, n. [From Lat. cornea, a horn.) (Anat.) The 
anterior, transparent. convex part of the globe of the 
eye, which, of a firm, tough, and horn-like texture, is 
son es called the horn of the eye. The C., like the 
glass of a watch, is let into a rim in the white or scle- 
rotic coat of the eye, and is composed of a number of 
concentric cellular lamellæ, or scales; it is covered an- 
teriorly, or on its concave side, by a reflection of the 
covering of the aqueous humor; and, in its physiology, 
is of the serous order of membranes. 

Corned'-beef. n. Beef prepared or preserved by being 
moderately salted, and kept in a close tub. 

Corneille, Prenre, (kor-na'ye.) named The Great by his 
admiring contemporaries, was the first, in the order of 
time, among those brilliant writers who did honor to 
France during the reign of Louis XIV. He had not 
been preceded by any dramatic writer whose genius was 

werful enough to preserve his name in general remem- 
rance; nnd himself preceding Molière by a good many 
years, and Racine by a whole generation, helearned but 
in part, and obeyed with reluctance, those formal rules 
which French critics were beginning to teach, and to 
which the French drama was gradually submitting it- 
self. B. at Rouen, 1606, € was the son of a lawyer, and 
himself attempted the same profession. But as early as 
his 23d year he entered on an uninterrupted course of 
devotion to dramatic composition. His first attempts 
were six rhymed comedies, and the strong but declama- 
tory tragedy of Médée. These pieces were received with 
applause in a time when there was nothing better; but 
are now admitted to have been so feeble as to give but 
p presage of the strength which worked within hiin. 
e was saved from prosecuting this career by being im- 
prudent enough to offend Cardinal Richelieu, who had 
chosen him as one of the men of genius who were to 
found his French Academy. Retiring to Rouen, he 
turned his thonghts to tragedy, and studied the Spanish 
language, to have at his cominand the dramatic stori 
which it already possessed. The fruits nppeared in 1636, 
when he presented his romantic tragedy, Tie Cid. Its 
success was prodigious, and was at length allowed to be 
deserved, even by the academicians who wished to flatter 
the prejudices of Itichelieu. It is the most famous, 
and perhaps the greatest, of all Corneille's works. It is 
alike admirable for its skill of construction, its chival- 
rous dignity of sentiment, and the dramatic power with 
which it depicts the conflict of opposing passions. The 
poet, however, was sneered at for having freely borrowed 
incidents and ideas from a Spanish play ; and he threw 
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himself boldly on his own resources in his next two 
works, which stand, with the Cid, among his master- 

ieces. In Horace he dramatized with a defective plan— 
but with great force of passion, aud several very strik- 
ing bursts of sentiment—the Roman combat of the Ho- 
ratii and Curatii ; and on Cinna, celebrating Augustus 
and the Romans of his age, he bestowed an artful dex- 
terity of management which has recommended it, in 
spite of its artificiality of feeling, to the especial favor 
of the French critics. These two fine works, appearing 
in 1639, were immediately followed by a worthy suc- 
cessor, the Polyeucte, a tragedy of Christian martyrdom. 


Fig. 688. — CORNEILLE. 


Soon afterwards appeared Lu Mort de Pompée, which is 
fine in some parts; aud Le Menteur, the only one of its 
uuthor's comedies that is held worthy of him, and pro- 
nounced to have been the earliest comedy of intrigue 
and character which did credit to French literature. It 
was imitated from the Spanish, and has itself been imi- 
tated in English by Steele, and translated by Foote 
Rodogune was thought by the poet to be his best work ; 
and its 5th act is declared by Voltaire to be the finest 
effort of the French drama. The works that he pro- 
duced afterwards were unworthy of his name. In pri- 
vate life, C. was an unassuming and plain man, who was 
always must at his ease in the bosom of his own family. 
D. 1684. — His young brother Tuomas, though now for- 
gotten. was in his day a very popular dramatist, and 
famous for his readiness of versification. The two bro- 
thers, whose wives were sisters, lived in the same house ; 
and it is said that, when Pierre wanted arhyme, he used 
to lift a trap-door, and call on Thomas for assistance. 

Cor'nel, n. Fr. cornuiller (tree); cornouille (fruit); 
It. corniolo ; Lat. cornus, from cornu, a horn.) (Bot.) 
See Cornus. 

Cor’nel-berry, Cornelian-cherry, n. (Bol.) 
The fruit of the cornel, 

Cor'nel- cherry, Cornel'ian-tree, n. (Bot.) 
The cornel- tree. — See Cornus. 

Cornelia, an illustrious Roman lady. She was a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, wife of Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, und mother of the two famous tribunes. 
She was ot a grave and dignified deportment, and pos- 
sessed so great n control over her feelings, that when a 
friend condoled with her on the death of her sons, she re- 
plied, * The woman who nad the Gracchi for sons can- 
not be considered unfortunate." Her literary talents 
must have been considerable, as Cicero very highly 
commends some of her epistles. She lived in the second 
century B c., and after her death the Romans erected a 
statue to her memory, bearing the inscription, * To Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi." 

'orne'lia, in Missouri, a post-village of Johnson co. 
Corne’lian, n. (Min.) See CARSELIAN. 
Cornelius, PETER von, (kor-nai'le-008,) a celebrated 

German artist, B. at Düsseldorf. 1787. When only 19 
years old, he was engaged to paint, with figures in chiar- 
oscuro, the cupola of the old church of Neuss, near 
Düsseldorf. After this, he proceeded to Frankfort, 
where he executed a series of designs illustrative of the 
Faust of Goethe. His reputation was now fast rising, 
when he proceeded to Rome, where he united himself 
with several kindred spirits, and commenced studying 
with a view to found a new school of German art. To 
accomplish this, fresco was the style adopted, and C. 
was commissioned to paint the walls of Bartholdy, the 
Prussian consul-general, The subjects he chose were, 
* Joseph Recognizing his Brethren,” and * Joseph Inter- 
preting the Dream of Pharaoh's Chief Butler," which 
were a decided success, and excited general admiration. 
He now rose higher and higher in his profession, and 
left Rome, 1819. At Düsseldorf he remodelled the 
academy, and then had two spacious halls assigned him 
to paint, in the Glyptothek at Munich. In one of these, 
— the Hall of Heroes — he represented, in colossal pro- 
portions, the leading events of the “Tiad”: in the 
other — the Hall of the Gods — he symbolized the Gre- 
cian mythology. ‘These works were not completed till 
1830, and ure conceived and executed with such a gran- 
deur of effect us to command universal homage. He 
became director of the Munich Academy, which, under 
him, rose to be a great school of art. D. 1867. 

Cornelius Ne'pos, a Latin historian, in the reign of 
Augustus, whose patronage he enjoyed. Of all his 
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works there remains only his Lires of Mlustrious Greek 
Generals. He appears to have also written the lives of 
the Roman Generals; but the work has been lost. 

Cornell, Ezra, u. in Westchester co., N. Y.. 1807. In 
1825, with such an education as our common schools 
then afforded, he commenced his business-career in the 
employment of Otis Eddy, a cotton manufacturer in 
Ithaca, N. Y., on the site of one of the magnificent uni- 
versity buildings which bears his name. Industry and 
talent soon promoted youny €. to a more lucrative posi- 
tion. He was among the first to comprehend the value 
of the electric telegraph, and devoted many years to its 
introduction and development. He amassed a large for- 
tune, and has distingnislied himself by many munificent 
gifts, ranking him among the benetactors of the age. A 
few years since, he minded the Cornell Library, at Ith- 
aca, erected the building under his own supervision, 
and endowed its future support at a cost of $100,000, 
when he transferred it to a Board of Trustees, for the 
benefit of the town. Later he resolved to“ found an 
institation where any person could find instruction in 
any study," and gave in one sum $00,000 to extablish 
the Cornell University at Ithaca. to which he has since 
added large sums in money for cabinets and museums, 
and land for farm and buildings, — besides devoting the 
remainder of his life to increase its funds, nnd perpetuate 
its existence. The Cornell University opened. its first 
session in October, 1868, with 25 professors of the highest 
character and ability. and nearly 400 students. Here 
the student is provided with employment, if lie desires 
to pay a portion of his expenses by hix own labor. This 
is un American idea, and Mr. €. is entitled to the credit 
of its practical adoption. D. Dec. 9, 1874. 

C€orne'muse, n. [mi A bagpipe; a kind of rustio 
hautboy.— Also written CoORNMUSE. 

Cor’neo-ealea’recus, a. On one side horny; on 
tlie other, calcareous. 

(Zojl.) A term in conchology, used to express the 
mixture of horny and calcareous matter which enters 
into the composition of some shells. It is also applied 
to those opercula which are horny on one side, and tes- 
taceous on the other. 

Cor’neous, a. [Lat. corneus, from cornu, a horn.] 
Horny ; consisting of a horny substance, or substance 
resembling horn; hard; as, shrubs of a cormeous con- 
stitution. 

Corner, n. [O. Fr. corniére ; Goth. haurn ; Lat. cornu, 
a horn.) A projecting extremity; utmost limit; as, the 
corner of a wood. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms." — Shaks. 


—The outer or inner angle of a building, &c.: inner angle 
of a room, &c. — A secret, remote, or retired place; a 
confined or narrow place; as, for a thing to be done in & 
corner. 


Those vices that iz7k in the secret corners of the soul." Addison. 


A cant word, used in gold or stock speculations, to des- 
ignate a speculation by which, in certain circumstances, 
one or more speculators command the market by their 
larger amount in hand. (U. S.) 

—v.a. To drive into a corner. — To place in a position 
of hopeless embarrassment; us, to corner an adversary. 

Cor’nered, a. Having corners ; having three or more 
angles. 

Cornersburg, in Ohio, a village of Mahoning co. 

Cor’ner-stone, n. (Arch.) The stone which lies at 
the corner of two walls, and unites them ; the principal 
or foundation stone: hence, that which is of the highest 
moment, and indispensable to success; as, frugality is 
the corner-stone of wealth. 


See you yond’ coin o' th' capitol, youd’ corner-stone ? " —Shaks. 


Cor’nersville, in /llinois, a village of Saline co. 

Cornersville, in Kentuc/y, a village of Graves co. 

Cornersville, in Maryland, a P.O. of Dorchester co, 

Cornersville, in Mississ:ppi, a post-village of Mar- 
shall co. 

Cornersville, in Tenn., a twp of Giles co. 
Corner- tooth. n. One of the fore teeth of a horse 
between the middle teeth and the tuslies. — Johnson. 
Cor’nerwise, adv. Diagonally; not parallel; with 

the corner in front. 
Cornet, n. [Fr., dim. of cor, a 
French horn. from Lat. toras] 
(Mus.) A sort of trumpet, shape 
like a horn; a wind-instrument 
used in brass bands; an organ 
stop. 
** Israel played before the Lord... on 
cornets." —2 Sam. vi. 5. 
(Mil.) Formerly a troop of horse, 
accompanied by a cornet-player, to 
act as trumpeter; the standard of 
a troop of horse. 
—In England, the junior officer of a 
troop of cavalry, who bears the 
standard; as, a cornet of dragoons. 
—A kind of conical head-dress for- 
merly worn by women, and still to 
be seen among the female peusant- 
ry of Normandy and Bretagne, 
France. 
—A small cone of folded paper used 
by grocers, &c.; as, a cornet of figs. WIFE OF A RICH 
Cornet of a horse. The lowest part FARMER. 
of the pastern, that runs around the (Normandy, France.) 
coffin, and is distinguished by the 
hair that joins and covers the upper part of the hoof. 
Jolmson. 
Cornet-à-pis'ton, n. Fr.] (Mur) A brass musical 
wind-instrument of the French-horn species, but capable 
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ef much greater completeness of scale, and perfection of 
intonation, from the valves and stoppers (pistons) with 
which it is furnished; whence its name. The tribe 


of instruments to which this belongs has been much 


Fig. 690. — conNET-À-PISTON. 


improved, principally by Messrs. Sax, of Paris. There 
are now four or five grades of instruments of this class, 
which take different parts respectively ; forming, in the 
whole, u perfect band of themselves, and capable of play- 
iug almost any kind of music. The €. is the treble in- 
strument. and there are others for the alto, tenor, bari- 
tone. and bass parts, gradually increasing in size, but all 
on the same general construction. They are much used 
for military bands, and for music played iu the open air. 

Cor'netey. n. (Mi) The commission or rauk of a 
cornet ; as, appointed to a cornefcy of lancers. 

Cor'neter, n. The person who blows a cornet. 

Corneto, (1or-nai'to.) a maritime town of Central Italy, 
12 m. N of Civita Vecchia; pop. 4,316. 

Cor'neule, n. [From Lat. cornea.) One of the corners 
of a compound eye in the vertebrates. — C rpenter. 

Corn-exchange’, n. (Com.) A building devoted to the 
assembling of factors and dealers in corn; « mart where 
business in grain is carried on, and sales are effected by 
means of exposed samples, 

Corn’-flag, n. ( But.) See GLADIOLUS. 

Corn’-floor, n. The floor where corn is stored. 

Corn'-flower, n. A wild flower found amongst grow- 
ing corn, as the wild poppy, &c. 

Corn Grove, in Alabama, a P. O. of Calhoun co. 

Corn Hill, in Tz. a post-office of Williamson co. 

Corn House, in Alabama, a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Cornice, (^or'nis.) n. It.; Fr. corniche, from Lat. corona, 
a crown, a bordering, a cornice; Gr. /droné, anything 
hooked or curved, from koraz, a raven or crow, which 
has a curved 
beak.]( Arch.) 
The upper 
part of the 
eu tablature 
which comes 
im mediately 
above the 
frieze. It is 
divided into 
two principal 
parts, the up- 
per of which 
projects con- 
siderably be- 
yond the low- 
er, being supported by modillions or mutales. The fillet, 
which composes the lower part,—with an echinus mould- 
ing and smaller fillet above it, from which the modillions 
project, and an ogee, or bed-mould below it, which sepa- 
rates it from the frieze, — is generally enriched with den- 
tils, especially in the Corinthian and Composite orders. | 

For the names of the different parts of a C., sce fig. 650.) 
he term C. is also generally used to signify any hori- 

zontal projection terminating a building, or the com- 
ponent parts of a building; as, the C. of a room, of a win- 
dow, &c. 

Cor'niced, a. Possessing a cornice; as, a corniced room. 


Fig. 691. — cornice. 
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|Corn Laws, n. pl. (Eng. Pol.) The exportation of 
| corn frum England, except in certain cases, was prohib- 
| ited by 34 Edw. III. o. 20, (1361.) The law was modified, 
and, in 1436, exportation was permitted by 15 Henry VI. 
c. 2, provided the home-price did not exceed 6s. 34. per 
quarter. The importation of coru, unless the price of 
wheat exceeded. 6s. 3d. per quarter, was prohibited by 
3 Edward IV. c. 2, 13:3, The importation of corn was 
heavily taxed by 22 Charles II. c. &, 1670, and also by 
1 Will. & Mary, c. 12, 1689. The rapid increase of popu- 
lation, however, led to successive alterations in the regu- 
lations respecting importation, Mr. Robinson's Act, 55 
Geo. LIL. c. 26, (March 23, 1815,) removed all restrictions 
on foreign corn imported in order to be warelioused, and 
permitted its importation for home consuniption when 
at 80s. per quarter. This bill was very unpopular, and 
occasioned serious riots in Londou and Westminster, 
March 6-9. By 3 Geo. IV. c. 60, 1822, the importation- 
price was reduced to 70s per quarter. Mr. Canning’s 
Corn-bill, proposed March 1, 1827, passed the House 
of Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. Several 
modifications were embodied by 9 Geo.. IV. c. 60, 1828, 
which is known as the sliding-scale, because the duty 
varied, and by 5 Vict. c. 14, 1842. Sir Robert Peel's Corn 
Importation Bill, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 22, 1846, reduced the 
duty on all corn imported at from 53s. per quarter to 
4s. until Feb. 1, 1849, when the duty was permanently 
reduced to 4s. per quarter on all grain imported. 
'orn'less, a. Without corn; wanting corn. 

Corn -lift, n. A mechanical apparatus for elevating 
corn to the upper floors of a corn-mill. 

Corn’-loft,n. A granary ; a loft for the storage of corn. 

C€orn-mar'igold, n. (Jot.) See CORYMBIFERÆ. 

Corn’-merchant, n. A wholesale trader in grain or 
corn. 

Corn’-meter, n. One who measures corn or grain. 

Corn’-mill, n. A mill for grinding corn; a grist-mill. 

Corn’muse, n. See CORNEMUSE. 

C€or'no di Basset'to, Cor'no Ingle'se, n. [It.] 
(is.) The English horn, a reed-iustrument, deeper iu 
pitch than the oboe. 

Cor’no Mon'te, or Gran Sasso D'ITALIA, the culminat- 
ing peak of the Apennines, 70 m. E N.E. of Rome, Lat. 
429 27“ N., Lon. 139 38' E. Height, 9,591 feet above 
the sea. 

€orno'pean, n. [From Lat. cornu] (Mus.) A kind 
of horn; a wind-instrument with valves, of modern in- 
vention, 

| Corno’peanist, n. A performer on the cornopean. 

Cornouailles, (kor'noo-ail,) an old district of France, 
now divided into the dep. Finistére, Morbihan, and 
Cótes-dn-Nord. — C. is also the name under which the 
English co. of Cornwall is known among the French. 

Corn’-parsley, n. (Jot) Sve Stsox. 

Corn’-pipe, ». A pipe made by slitting the joint of a 
green stalk of corn. — Johnson, 

Nov the shrill corn. pipes, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and file reduce the straggling files," — Tickell. 

Corn’planter, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Venango co.; pop. 10,100, 

Corn’-plaster, n. A plaster used as a remedy for 
corns. 

Corn’-poppy, n. (Bot) See PAPAVER. 

Corn’-rent, u. Rent paid in corn in lieu of money. 

Corn- rocket. n. (Hot.) A plant ofthe genus /untas, 

Corn’-rose, n. (Bot.) Same as coru-poppy.— See 
PAPAVER. 

Corn’-salad, n. (Bo) See FEDIA. 

Corn’-stone, n. A provincial Anglicism for the red 
limestone. 

Corn'ton, in Vermont, a post-office of Windham co. 

Cor'nu-ammo'nis, n. [Lat, Ammon's horn.“ 
(Pal.) An Ammonite, q. v. 

corno pits ».; pl. Cornucopia. [Lat. cornu, and 
copia.) (Fine Arts.) Anornament representing a horn, 
from which issue flowers, fruits, leaves, and the like 
The fable accounting for the origin of this emblem of 


Cor'nice-ring, n. (Gunnery) That ring on a gun 
which lies behind the muzzle-ring. 

€or'niele. n. [Lat. corniculum.| A little horn. 

€ornic'ulate, a. [Lat. corniculatus, from cornu.) 
Shaped like a horn; horned. 

( Bot.) Having a process in the form of a small horn. 
Cornifie, a. Productive of horus; forming horns. 
Cor’niform, a. Horn-shaped. 

Cornigerous, (Kur- ue u.) a. [Lat. corniger—cornu, 
and gero, to bear.] Bearing horns ; horned; as, a cornig- 
erous animal. 

Cor’nine, n. ( Mel.) See Cornus. 

C€orn'ing, in New Fork, n post-villaze and township of 
Steuben co., abt. 291 m. N. W. of New York city; pop. 
in 1880, 7,401. 

Corn'ing-house, n. That part of a gunpowder manu- 
factory where the powder is corned or granulated. 

Cor‘nish, a. (Geog.) Relating or pertaining to Corn- 
wall, England ; as, Cornish mining. 

—n. The langnage of theancient inhabitants of Cornwall. 

Coralsh, in Maine, a post-township of York co.; pop. 
1,100. 

Cornish, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Sulli- 
van co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Concord. 

Cor’nishman, n. A native of the county of Cornwall, 


Eugland. 
ae Y Tre., Pol-, and Pen-, 
ou may know Cornishmen." — Old Proverb. 

Cornish Village, in Maine, a post-office of York co., 

on the Saco River; 
Cornish ville, iu Minois, a village of McHenry co. 
Cornish ville, in Ke». a post- v. of Mercer co., p. 151. 
Corn ist. n. A cornet.player; a performer on ihe cor- 

net or horn, 


Plenty, is, that Amalthrea, when one of her goats had 
broken off a horn against a tree, presented it to the in- 
fant Zeus (Jupiter) wreathed with flowers and filled 
with fruit. The cornucopia is found very frequently in 
the types of ancient coins, 

Cornular'id:e, n. pl. (Zoil.) A family of polyps, sub- 
vrder Alcyonacer, 

Cor'nus, u. (Lat. cornu, horn, the wood being held to 
be durable and hard as horn.) (Bot.) The typical 
genus of the order C^raacer. The species are mostly 
natives of N. America. One of the finest, the round- 
leaved Cornel or 
Dog-wood, €. cir- 
cinata, is a largo 
shrub, 5 to 10 ft. 
high, common 
from Virginia to 
Canada ; branches 
warted ; leaves 
broadly oval, acn- 
minated, clothed 
with hoary to- 
mentum beneath; 
corymbs depress- 
ed, and spreading; 
branches slightly 
tinged with red; 
leaves broad, 
waved on their 
edges. Flowers 
white. as in most 
of the species; 
pomes globose, at 
first blue, but at leugth becoming white; flowers white 


ROUND-LEAVED CORNEL, OR DOG-WOOD. 
(C. circinata.) 
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in June; fruit at first blue, and then turning white. — 
The bark of C florida. The flowering Dog-wood, a tree 
20-30 feet high. fouud chicfly in the Northern States, is 
called Corning, and is a gol substitute for Perm ian 
bark iu the treaiment of iermitteut aud reuittent: 
fevers. 

Cor‘nute, Cor'nuted, a. (Lat. cornulus.) Grafted 
with borns. 

| —Cuckolded ; horned; as, a cornuted husband. 

Cornute’, n. [From Lat. cornutus.) A cuckold; man 
who wears horus as the badge of his wife's infidelity, 

“The peaking cornute. her husband, dwelling in a continual 
"larum of jealousy." — Saks. 

Cornuter, n. Que who converts a husband into a 
cuckold, 

Corn’ ville, in /., a P. O. of La Salle co. 

C€orn'ville, in Maine, a p.-twp. of Somerset co. 

Corn-vi'olet, n. (Bot.) A specics of Campanula; — 
Campanula hybrida. 

Cornwall, BRV. See Procter, BRYAN WALLER, p. 2015. 

Cornwall, the south-western peninsula of England, 
a maritime county, surrounded by the sea, except on the 
E. side, where it is separated from Devonsbire by the 
Tamar, aud by an artificial boundary of a few miles in 
length at its northern extremity. Ert. 78 miles long, 
with an average breadth of 43. Area, 1,330 sq. miles, 
Desc. A ridge ot bleak and rugged hills extending from 
W. to E. through its whole length, renders its appear- 
ance dreary in the extreme. The eye is, however, oc- 
casionally relieved by valleys of great fertility and 
beauty, watered by numberless small streams, which 
are freguently interesting, from the romantic scenery 
with which they are associated. Along the coasts, too, 
the huge masses of granite, bidding defiance on one side 
to the violence of the waves, und forming, on the other, 
a stupendous rampart to the fertile plains beneath, ex- 
hibit a rare union of the sublime and beautiful. hivers. 
The Tamar, Lynher, Fowey, Fal, Hal or Hayle, the Looe, 
and the Alan or Camel. Climate. Uncertain, and sub- 
ject to heavy rains, but, on the whole, mild. Jod. 
Comparatively little attention was paid to agriculture 
till lately, when it began to be improved. The principal 
crops are corn and potatoes, Minerals. Silver, zinc, lead, 
copper, tin, antimony, manganese, cobalt, bismuth, an 
granite. The total amount of tin produced in Cornwall 
amounts to about 5.000 tons annually. Copper is mined 
to the extent of about 12,000 tonsa year, The tin and 
copper mines employ about 60,000 persons. One of the 
most interesting of the Cornish minerals is the soup- 
rock, particularly used in the manulacture of porcelain, 
There is also the chipa-stone, which is raised in great 
quantities near St Austell, and forms a principal ingre- 
dient in the manufactures of the Staffordshire potteries, 
A great variety of fish frequent the coasts of this county. 
Its pilchard and mackerel fisheries are especially valu- 
able, and absorb a large amount of capital. Manf. Tin- 
smelting. Cap. Truro. This county was not subdued 
till the time of Athelstan, when the Saxons asserted 
their superiority over it. The Cornish, which is a dialect 
of the Celtic, has only become extinct within the present 
century. The Scilly Islands lie about 36 miles W. by 8. of 
the Land’s End, and are supposed to have beeu formerly 
connected with Cornwall, The intermediate and sur- 
rounding rocks ure innumerable, and Druidical antiqui- 
ties abound, Pop. in 1881. 329,4 

Corn'wall, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Litchfield co. 

Cornwall, in Minois, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
9.2. 

Cornwall, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Orange co. 

Cornwall, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Addison co., 40 m. S.W. of Montpelier. 

Cornwall, in /'ennsylcania, a post-township of Leba- 
nen co, 

Cornwall, in Ontario, a county town of Stormont 
ana Diodas cot, about 67 m. S.W. of Montreal; pop. 
n 1871, 5,081. 

Cornwall, in Nova Scotia, a town of King’s co., on an 
inlet of the Bay of Fundy, 50 m. N.W. of Halifax. 

Cornwall Bridge, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Coruwall township, Litchfield co. 

Cornwall Hollow, in Connecticut, a post-office of 
Litchfield co. 

Cornwallis, CHartes, ManqQuis, n. in 1738. He acted 
a conspicuous part iu the American war. After gaining 
the battles of Camden and Guilford, he determined to in- 
vade Virginia; but, being surrounded by the American 
and French forces, he and his army were made prison- 
ers at Yorktown. In 1786 he was made governor-gen- 
eral of India, The government of Bengal found it neces- 
sary to uphold the rajah of Travancore against the sultan 
of Mysore, and the first campaign being unsuccessful, 
in 1791 C. invaded the Mysore, besieged Seringapatam, 
and compelled Tippoo Saib to submit upon humiliating 
terms. Having performed this important service, Lord 
Cornwallis returned to England, was raised to the rank 
of marquis, and made master-reneral of the Ordnance. 
In 1795 he was sent to Ireland as lord-lieutenant; and 
in the trying and terrible scenes of the rebellion so con- 
ducted himself as to gain the good opinion of the public, 
while vigorously upholding and vindicating the lawa 
In 1501 he was sent on a mission to France, where, in 
1802, he signed the peace of Amiens. In 1804, he was 
a second time appointed governor-general of India; but 

| soon after his arrival in India, he D. at Ghazepore, in 1805. 

| Cornwallis, in W. Virginia, a post- vill. of Ritchie co. 

Cornwall Island, in British N. America, in the Arctic 
Ocean, E. of Bathurst Island; Lat. 65? N., Lon. 95° W. 

Cornwall Landing, in N. York, a village of Orange 
co., on the Hudson, 8 m. below Newburgh, 
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Cornwall, (New,) in N. America, a name given to 
that portion of the Pacific coast between New Norfolk 
und New Hanover, extending from Lut 54° to 079 N., 
and from about Lon. 130? to 136? W. 

Corn'wall ville, in New Turk, a post-village of Greene 
co., abuut 38 m. S.S. W. of Albany. 

Corn'-weevil, n. (Z Ul.) See CALANDRA. 

Corn’y, a. [From Conxx.] Producing corn; containing 
corn. 

By thelr high crops and corny gizzards known." — Dryden. 

—a, [From Lat. cornu, a horn.) Strong, stiff, or hard like 
horn; resembling horn. 

Coro, in California, a village of Santa Barbara co. 

‘ro, in S. America, a maritime city of Venezuela; 
Cor'ocore, n. A boat used in the Indian seas. 
Cor’ol, n. A corolla. 

Corolla, n. (Lat. corolla ; dim. of corona, a crown; Fr. 
corolle.) (Bol.) The inuer envelope of the flower, con- 
sisting of leafy organs called is, and situated, in a 
complete flower, between the calyx and the stamens. It 
is generally the most conspicuous whorl of organs, being 
more or less colored. It is, in fact, that part of the plant 
which usually delights us most by its gay appearance 
and fragrance. Petals are rarely green, though occa- 
sionally this color is met with, as in some Cobwas, in 
Hoya viridiflora, Gonolobus viridiflorus, und Pentutro- 
pis spiralis. When there is but one whorl of envelop- 
ng organs in the flower, it is regarded as the calyx 
(which see), and the flower is said to be apetaloid. A 
petal is often narrowed below into a stalk-like portion 
analogous to the petiole of a leaf, as in the wall-flower; 
the narrowed portion is then termed the unguis or claw, 
and the expanded portion the Limb, Such a petal is said 
to be unguicu'ate or clawed. The shapes of petals are 
indicated in botanical descriptions by terms easily un- 
derstood ; such as oblong, lancelate, rlliptic, arhiculur. 
ovate, wud cordate, applied to the outlines; und concare, 
tubular, and “out-shaped, applied to the forms of petals 
which are not flat. In describing their direction, the 
terms erect, cnnirent, divergent, and reflexed, are used 
in the same sense as when applied to the parts of the 
calyx. The petals, like the sepals, may be either dis- 
tinet. or more or less united into one body, In the for- 
mer case, the C. is said to be pol ypetalous or dialypetalous; 
in the latter, monopetalons or qamonetalous.. The num- 
ber of petals in a polypetalous C. is indicated by a prefix, 
as in the case of a polypetalous calyx; thus a C. of two 
petals is said to be dipetalous ; of three, éripetalous ; of 
four, tetrapetalous, and so on. When the petals are all 
of the same size and form, the C. is termed regular; 
when they vary in these particulars, it is said to be ir- 
regulur. Wo give below the more important forms of 
the regular polypetal- 

—Cruciform, — 
ng of four pet- 
als, usually with claws, 
as in the wall-flower 
(fig. 693, in which two 
of the petals are turned 
backtoshowthe claws); 
but sometimes without 
claws, as in the Celan- 
dine, and tlie whole ar- 
ranged in the form of a 
cross. Caryophyllice- 
ous,— consisting of five 
tals with long claws 
nclosed in the tube of 
the calyx, and with 
their limbs commonly Fig. 093. — CRUCIFORM COROLLA. 
placed at right angles 
to the claws, as in the Lychnis, Single pink, Carnation, 
and Catch-tly. Rosaceous, — composed of five petals, 
without, or with very short claws, and spreading in a 
regular manner, as in the Strawberry and Single rose. 
There are many anomalous forms of the irregular poly- 
petalous €, to which no particular names are applied. 
There is one form, however, of great importance, namely, 
the Pupilinacrous. (Fig. 65.) This derives its name 
from the fancied resemblance which it bears to a but- 
terfly (papilio). It is composed of five petals, one of 
which is superior and larger than the others, and is 
termed the standard or vezillam two nre inferior, and 
usually more or less united, so us to form a somewhat 
bont-shaped cavity, called the keel or carina; nnd two 
are lateral, and termed the wings or ale. This curious 
form is common to the various species of the Pea, and à 
vast number of plants which form the sub-ord. Pupili- 
onacem of the Leguminosae. When the petals unite, s0 
as to form a monopetalous C., various terms are used, 
as in the case of the monosepalous calyx, to indicate the 
degree of adhesion; such as partite, cle/t, toothed, nnd 
entire. (See Catyx.) The part where the union has 
taken place is called the tube; the free portion, the limb ; 
and the orifice of the tube, the throat or fauz. The 
monopetalous is regular when the parts are of the same 


size and form, and united so as to form a symmetrical 
body ; it is irregular when these conditions are not com- 
plied with. The most noteworthy forms of the regular 
monopetalous C. are distinguished as follows: — Tubular, 
— nearly cylindrical throughout, as in the central florets 
of many composite plants, like the Ragwort, Chrysuu- 
themum, and Milfoil. Campanulate, or bell-shaped, — 
rounded at the base, and gradually enlarging to the 
summit; as in the Harebell, (fig. 492.) Infundibuli mrm, 
or funnel-shuped ; as in Oonvolvulus and Tobacco. Hypo- 
erateriform, or salver-shaped, — the tube long and nar- 
row, and the limb at right angles to it; as in Phlox, 
Auricula, and Primrose, Rotate, or wherl-shaped, — 
tube short, otherwise similar to the preceding forni; as 
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in Forget-me-not. Urcrolate, or piteher-shaped, — swollen 
in the middle, and contracted at both base and apex; 
as in the Purple heath. Of irregular monopetalous 
C, the following are 
the most important: — 
Labiate, or lipped,—limb 
divided into two por- 
tions, one overhanging 
the other, the tube be- 
ing left open, so that 
the whole resembles in 
a degree the lips und 
mouth of an animal; as 
iu Rosemary. (Fig. 694.) 
This form is common to 
most of the plants in- 
cluded in the order Lamiaceg. Personate, or masked, 
—resembling the Jabiate in being divided into two 
lips; but distinguished by the lower lip being approxi- 
mated to the upper, so as to close the orifice of the tube 
or throat. It is secu in the Suap-dragon and Toad-flax. 
The Culceolate, or slipper-form, which occurs in Calceo- 
laria, is but a slight modification of this form. Ligu- 
Lite, or strap-shaped, — à tubular C, partly split open 
on one side; as in tlie whole of the florets of the Dan- 
deliun, aud in the flurets of the ray of the Chrysanthe- 
mun and Daisy. Ligitalifirm, or glore-shaped, — some- 
what bell-shaped, but slightly irregular; as in the Fox- 
glove. The C, whether polypetalous or monopetalous, 
is subject to various irregularities, arising frum the 
expinsion or growing outward of one or more of the 
petals into processes of different kinds. Thus, in the 
Svap-dragon and Valerian, the lower part of the tube 
becomes dilated on one side, so as to form a little bag, 
and the C. is then termed succafe or gibbous, Some- 
times a petal, or tube of a monopetalous C, becomes 
prolonged downwards, so as to form n spur. Examples 
of spurred or culcurate petals or C. may be seen in 
Heart's-ease, Columbine, Toad-flax, and Red Valerian. 
Ou the inner surface of the petals of many flowers there 
are curious appendages in the form of scales or hair- 
like processes. Sometimes these scales ure more or less 
adherent, and form a cup-shaped process, as in Narcis- 
sus: to this the term carma is commonly applicd, and 
the (5 which exhibits it is said to be crowned. If the 
C. falls as the flower opens, as in the Grape-vine, it is 
caducous; if it falls ott, as is generally the case, soon 
after the opening of the flower, it is deciduous, In rare 
instances it is persistent, and then it usnally becomes dry 
and shrivelled, as in Heaths and Campanulas, and is 
said to be marcescent. 

Corolla’ceous, a. [Fr. corollac/.] Pertaining to a 
corolla; inclosing and protecting like a wreath. 

Corollary, n. (Lat. corollarium, from corolla.) Some- 
thing added to a proposition demonstrated ; an inference 
from a preceding proposition; a consequence or conclu- 
sion drawn from premises; a deduction from an ex- 
pressed theory. 

Cor‘ollate, Cor'ollated, a. Possessing a corolla; 
resembling a corolla. 

C€or'ollet, Cor'ollule, 5. (Bot.) A floweret in an ag- 
gregate flower. 

Cor‘olline, a. ( Bot.) Same as COROLLACEOUS. 

Corolliflo’rie, n. I. (Bot.) In the arrangement of De 
Candolle, a sub-class of Dicotyledones, comprising those 
plants which have flowers farnished with both calyx 
and corolla, the latter being composed of united petals; 
the stamens are inserted on the corolla or ovary, or 
free and rising from the thalamus. The Corollifloræ 
are subdivided into—Epigyna, in which the calyx is ad- 
herent, and the ovary consequently inlerior; AMyposta- 
miner, in which the stamens are inserted into the tha- 
lamus, and do not adhere to the corolla, while the ovary 
is superior; and Ep:petule or Epicerolle, in which the 
corolla arises from the thalamus, and bas the stamens 
attached to it, the ovary being superior. 


Fig. 694. — LABIATE COROLLA. 
a, calyx; b, corolla. 


Coromandel Coast, (kor'o-mán'del,) a long line of 


Asiatic sea-cuast, extending 
Lat. lu? 17° N., Lon. 7% 58’ E., to Gondegam, in Lat. 
15% 20 N., Lon. 80? 10’ E. It is pretty nearly co-exten- 
sive with the districts of Tanjore, Arcot, Chingleput, 
and Nellore, comprising. along with Madras and Pondi- 
cherry, the grund battle-field of the last century between 
Kugland and France in India. With various estuaries 
und inlets, it is yet commercially of. very little value, 
not presenting a single safe place of refuge for large 
vessels. So shallow, moreover, is the water for a con- 
siderable distance from the land, that ships of any size 
ure obliged to lie several miles off. 

C€oroman'del-wood, n. (54.) See Diospyros. 

Coro’na, n., pl. CokoNA, [Lat., a crown.) (Arch.) The 
large, sunare, and massy member of a cornice, more usu- 
ally called the drip or larmier, whose situation is be- 
tween the cymatium above and the bed-moulding below 
it; it is used for conveying the water drop by drop 
from the building. 

( Bot.) C, or Conax rr. is a word applied to certain ap- 
pendages of the corolla, which are arranged within it in 
n circle. In the Narcissus it isa cup; in Symphytum 
it consists of five glandular uarrow processes; in As- 
clepias it is a thick fleshy ring extended into bended 
lobes. In all cases the coronet is a modification of 
sterile stamens. 

( Meteorol.) When the sky is covered with light clonds, 
we often see a colored circle, in which red predominates, 
surrounding the moon or the sun. At other times several 
concentric rings nre observed, separated by intervals in 
which green predominates; thes? are crowns or corone. 
The corona is uot complete unless there are several series 
of concentric circles. The circle nearest the sun is of a 
deep blue; the second circle is white ; and the third red, 


from Point Cashmere, in 
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which terminates the first series. In the 2d series the 
succession of colors is purple, blue, green, pale yellow, 
and red. The cause of the phenomena is DIFFRACTION, 
q.v. See niso ANTHELIA. 

Corona Australis, aud Corona Boren'lis. n. 
(Astron.) Two of the old constellations of Ptolemy; the 
first in the Southern, and the second in the Northern 
hemisphere. 

Coronach, (hor’o-nak,) n. [Gael.] A dirge for the dead. 
Ree CoRANACH. 

Corona Den'tis, n. [Lat.] (Zodl.) The exposed part 
of a tooth, which projects beyoud the alveolns and gnm. 

Coronal, a. Belonging to the crown or cranium ot the 
head. 

—Relating, or pertaining, to a monarch's crown or coro- 
nation: us, the coronal oath." — Milton. 

C. suture. ( Anut.) The crown seam, or serrated junc- 
tion of the skull with the two parietal or side-Lones of 
the vant. 

—n. A crown; a garland; a wreath; as, a coronal of 
flowers. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal." — Spenser. 

(Anat.) The frontal bone. 

C€oronn' men, n. (Z öl.) The superior margin of a hoof, 
called ín veterinary surgery tlie coronet, 

Coronary. u. [Lat. coronarius, from corona, a crown.) 
Relating to a crown, gurland, or wreath. 

“The corongry spots upon the crowu." — Browne, 

(Anat.) Resembling a crown or coronal ;—applied to 
some blood-vessels of the heart having u fanciful resem- 
blance to à crown, and called the coronary arteries. 

—n. A small bone in a horse's foot. 

Corona’‘ta, an island in the Adriatic, 20 m. from Zara, 
It is 15 m. long, and 1 broad. and belongs to Dalmatia. 

Cor’onate, Cor'onated, a. Possessing a crown; 
wearing n ciown or coronet, 

(uli) Crowned towards the apex, as some shells are 
by a row of spines, tubercles, &c. 


Corona'tion, ». [I. Lat. conetio, from Lat. corona, a 
crown.) Act or solemnity of crowning n sovereign ; the 
pomp or assembly attending the investiture of a 
monarch. 

( Hist.) Justin IL, who succeeded Justinian I. a. D. 
665, was the first emperor crowned with ceremony by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. Charlemagne adopted 
the custom, and was crowned by the Pope, at Rome, 
800. Edward I. (the Elder), crowned in 902, is said to 
have been the first English monarch to adopt the cere 
mony. The custom fur the queen to be crowned origi- 
nated in England before the Conquest. The French 
queens were for a long time crowned at the abbey of 
St. Denis, near Paris. Edward the Confessor fixed the 
mounstery founded by him at Westminster as the place 
foi the coronation of the English monarchs. 

C. stone. (Eng. Hity “The legends of the old his- 
torians,” says Taylor (Glory of Regality, p. 53), “inform 
us that this is the 
very stone on which 
the patriarch Jacob 
Inid his head in the 
plain of Luz; that it 
was brought from 
Egypt into Spain by 
Gathelus, the sup- 
posed founder of 
tlie Scottish nation ; 
that it was thence 
transported into 
Ireland amongst 
other princelie iew- 
ells and regall mon- 
uments, by Simon 
Brech, who was 
crowned upon i 
about B,C. 700, an 
that it was thence 
carried to Scotland 
by king Fergus, B. C. 
330." The real his- 
tory is that it was 
transferred from 
Ireland to Scotland 
at an early period, 
and was placed in 
the abbey church 
of Scone in 850. The Scottish kings were crowned here 
until 1296, when Edward I. carried it to England. Tt 
was agrved by the treaty of Northampton, in 1328, that 
the stone should be returned to Scotland, but this was 
not done. It is called the“ Stone of Destiny," and is 
fixed under the seat of the coronation chair, which is 
made of oak, and is now kept in the abbey of West- 
minster. * 

Coronation Gulf, in British N. America, an inlet of 
the Arctic Ocean: Lat. 689 30^ N., Lou. 1109 W. 

Coronation Island, in Alaska, west of Prince of 
Wales’ Archipelago. 

Coron’da, a town of the Argentine republic, prov. of 
Santa Fé; pop. 2.500. 

Coronel, n. Sce CRONEL. 

Cor’oner, n. | L. Lat. coronator. from corma.) An officer 
whose chief duty is to hold and preside over a court of 
inquiry, to ascertain the cause of sudden or violent 
death. This office was established in England before 
the Norman Conquest, of which the holder was. as his 
name indicates. in a peculiar manner the officer of the 
crown; whose private rights of property, whether arising 
by escheat, wardship. or consisting in demesne, it was 
his business to maintain and superintend in the county 
for which he acted. The office, as now limited in Eng- 


Fig. 695. — coRONATION-CHAIR OF 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


(With the Stone of Destiny beneath the 
throne, Westminster Abbey.) 


laud and in America, has lost much of the honer which 
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formerly appertained to it, but it is still of great conse- 
quence to society, both for bringing murderers to pun- | 
ishment, and for protecting innocent persous from accu- 
sation. 

Coronet. n. [It. coronetta, dim. of Lat. corona, crown, 
(Her.) Au inferior crown worn by noblemen, That of | 
the Prince of Wales (1) is composed of a circle or fillet of 
gold; four crosses pattées are placed round the edge be- 
tween the sume number of fleurs-de-lis. From the two 
centre crosses a bent arch extends, surmounted by a 
mound and cross. The C. of a duke (2) 18 a circle of 
gold, richly chased, having on the edge eight strawherry- 
leaves; that of a marquis (3), a circle set round with 4 
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strawberry-leaves, and as mauy pearls interposed on 
pyramidal points, In an earl's coronet (4) there are 8 
pearls, set on pyramidal points, and 8 etrawlerry-leaves, 
which are lower than the pearls; that of a viscount (9) 
is surrounded with pearls only, the number being un- 
limited; a baron's coronet (6) has only six pearls, all at 
equal distances. The C. of the kings-at-arms is a plain 
fillet of gold with 16 leaves, half of which alternately are 
higher than the others. Miserere mei Deus is the motto 
on the band. In England, C. are worn at the time of the 
coronation by peers and peeresses, and surround caps of 
crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, as in Fig. 696, 
In France, und other states of Europe, C. are only used 
as heraldic insignis. 

—An ornamental head-dress. 

A coronet of gold, richly set with pearls." — Sidney. 

-A cronel, (J. v.) 

(Farriery.) The second of the consolidated flanges 
of the horse's foot. 

Wearing, or entitled to wear, a coro- 
coroneted noble. 

Coron‘iforim, a. Lat. corona, and forma, form.) Pos- 
sessing the form of a crown. 

Coronilla,» [Dim. of Lat. corona, a crown.) (Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, ord. Eh . They are mostly shrubs, 
and natives of Europe. The Scorpion senna is a beautiful 
free-flowering shrub found in France; stem, abt. 3 ft. 
high, square, with opposite branches: flowers, rose-col- 
ored, collected in little tufts on the ends of the subax- 
illary peduncles. 

Cor’onoid Process, n. [Gr. korone, a crow, and 
eidos, form; Fr, eoronaide.] (Anat.) A projection of the 
sinall bone of the arm (the ulna); so called from a sup-| 
posed resemblance to the bill of a crow. 

Cor’onule, n. The coronet or downy tuft of seeds. 

Corot, brd“, Jean Baptiste CAMILLE, a French painter, 
B. at Paris, 1796. Among the most remarkable of his 
productions may be named, A View in Italy; A Sourenir | 
of the Environs of Florence; The Burning of Sodom; A 
Sourenir of Marcoussy, (purchased by Napoleon IIL;) 
Dante and Virgil; and Macbeth. P. 18 

Corporal. n. Fr. caporal; It. caporale; L. Lat. ca- 
poralis, from Lat. caput, the head] (Mi.) The lowest 
non-commissioned officer of a company, next below a 
sergeant. 

( Naut.) A naval warrant-officer under the master-at- 
arms; as, a ship's corporul, 

(Eccl. Hist.) [Lat. corporale, from corpus, the body.) 
The C, or corporale, is the linen cloth which is spread 
over the consecrated bread (corpns, or body) after tlie 
communion. In the Roman and Greek churches it is an 
object of great reverence, and the folding and unfolding 
of it by the priest at the altar is accompanied with much 
ceremony. It is supposed to represent the wrapping 
of the body of our Lord in fine linen by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. The C. oath ia derived from the ancient usage 
of touching the €. to add solemnity to an oath 


—a. Belonging or relating to the body ; as, corporal pnn- 
ishment. 
„Beasts enjoy greater sensual pleasures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains." — Atterbury. 
Material; corporeal; not spiritual. 
And what scem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind." — Shaks. 


Cor’porale, n. (Ecl.) See CoRPORAL. 
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|Corporal'ity, n. Quality of being embodied; in con- 


tradistiuction to spirituality, 
Cor porallx, adv. Bodily; in, or with, the body. 
“The sun is corporally conjoined with basiliscus," — Browne. 


€or'poralship, n. (Mil) A corporal's office or com- 
mand, e 

Cor'porate, a. [Lat. corporatus, from corpus.) United 
in a body or community; formed into a legd body, and 
empowered to uct in legal processes as au individual; as, 
a corporate boroush. 

“The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate as- 
sembly.” — swift. 

—Relating, or pertaining, to a corporation; as, corporate 
rights. 

Cor porately. adv. In a corporute capacity. 

Cor’porateness, n. State or condition of a body cor- 
porate 

Corpora'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. corporutio, from corpus.] 
A body politic or incorporate, so called as the per- 
sons are made into a body, and of capuity to take 
and grant, &c.; or it is an assembly and jonnng together 
of many into one fellowship and brotherhood, whereof 
one is head and chief, and the rest are the body, and this 
head and body knit together make the corporation ; also, 
it is constituted of several members, like unto the nat- 
ural body, and framed by fiction of law to endure in 
perpetual su ion. The essential character of a C. is 
tuat it has a legal existence asa person, under the name 
given to it by legislative authority, either by express 
charter, or by prescription, which implies a charter. 
Ot corporations, some are s^ some aygreyate: sole, 
when in one single person, as a bishop, dean, parson, 
vicar, or the like; aggregate, which is inost usual, con- 
sisting of many persons, as mayor and commonalty, 
dean and chapter, &c. Likewise, corporations are spir- 
itual or temporal: spiritual, as bishops, deans, arclidea- 
cons, parsons, vicars, and other ecclesiastical persons; 
temporal, as mayors, aldermen, &, of towns and 
boroughs, Lay corporations are of two sorts. — c 
and eleemosynary. The céril ave such as are erected. tor 
a variety of temporal purposes, a3 à mayor or Common- 
alty, or the like, for the good government of a town; 
others, for the advancement and regulation of commerce, 
as banking, insurance, manufacturing, &.; and others, 
for the Letter carrying on of divers special purposes, as 
colleges, academies, A Eicemosynary ure such as are 
constituted tor the perpetual distribution of the free alms 
or bounty of the founder to such persons as he has di- 
rected, or as the mode of government has been defined 
Of this kind are all hospitals for the maintenance of the 
poor, sick, and impotent, and all colleges, Corporations, 
both sole und aggregate, may purchase, take, and hold 
lund to them and their successors, as natural persons | 
may hold them and their heirs, But nggregate corpo- 
rations, when of the eleemosynary, or ecclesiastical, or 
municipal kind, and corporations sole, ure in general re- 
strained by statute from alienation of their lands, be- 
yond the life of the person who constitutes the C. sole, 
or is the head of the (aggregate. Power is neverthe- 
less given to them, in some cases, to grant long build-| 
ing-leases. Corporations aggregate may sue and be sued, 
and do all other acts, by their corporate name. Their 
corporate property only, and not the members individu- 
ally, is amenable to judgments given against them. 
Their acts are under their common seal. There is per- 
haps not one country in the world where corporations 
are so numerous and so diversified as they are in Amer- 
ica. The most important of them will be found in this 
work under their proper names, 

—A cant term for the human stomach and belly: as, that 
man carries a large corporation. (Eng ) — Vulgarly ap- 
plied, also, to men who run as candidates for the office of 
alderman, 

Cor'porator,n. A member of a corporation. 

Corpo’real, a. [Lat. corporeus, from corpus.) Having 
a boly; consisting of a material body; material; — op- 
posed to spiritual, or immaterial; us, a corporeal sub- 
stance, 

Corpo’realist, n. A materialist. 

C€orporenl'ity, n. State of being corporeal. 

Corpo’really, civ. In body; in a bodily form or 
manner. 

Corpo'ren!ness, n. Corporvality. 

€orpore'ity, „. Materiality: quality of being embod- 
ied ; state of having a body. 

* The one attributed corporeity to God, and the shane or figure.” 
Stilingjteet. 

Cor’posant, n. ( Meteor.) See Castor AND POLLUX. 

Corps, (dr: pl. kor.) n. sing. and pl. Fre from Lat. 
corpus.) (Mil.) A body of troops; any division of an 
army; as, a rifle corps. 

(Arch.) Any part that projects beyond a naked wall, 
serving as a gronnd for some decoration, or the like, 

Corps d'Armée, (kõr dar-má'.) ar body of the 
army.] (Mi). An ariny in the field is divided into corps, 
each consisting of twoor more divisions. which nre sub- 
divided into brigades, and these again into battalions or 
regiments. 

Corps de Garde, (kér-de-gard’.) n. (Fr.] (Mil) A 
guard-room, — The men who watch in the guard-room. 
Corps Diplomatique, (tör dé-plom-at'eck,) n. [Fr.] 

(Pol) The body of foreign diplomatic agenta. 

Corps Législatif, (;ór Uj-is-ld-teev,) n. [Fr.] The 
Lower House of the French legislature, under the im- 
perial govt. of Napoleon III.; constituted by Senatus- 
consulte of 1857. The deputies were elected by universal, 
suffrage for 6 years, in the proportion of 1 to 35,000 elec- 
tors. It discussed and voted on projects of law and tax, 
ation presented by govt. These projects were submitted 
to commissions, i.e. Committees. But any amendment) 
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which the commission might propose was referred to the 
CosskIL PETAT (4. ¢.), and without its approval could not 
be submitted to the legislative body. A project finally 
adopted was next submitted to the SENATE, iy. e.) The 
session of the legislative body lasted three months; its 
sittings were public; but the public might be excluded 
on the demand of five members. After the fall of the 
empire, (1870,) the C L. ended its existence, and was suce 
ceeded by the National Assembly -v. 

Corpse, (korps.) n. | Lat. corpus.) The dead body of a 
human being; human remains, 

Corpse’-candle,n. A luminous phenomenon like the 
flame of a candle seen in church-yards, 

Corpse’-gate, n. See Lycu-cate. 

Corpulence, Cor’pulency, n. [Lat. corpulentía, 
from corpus.) Grossness or fleshiness of body; exces- 
sive fatness; n state of being loaded with flesh. 

(Physiol.) It is impossible to define exactly the limit 
beyond which the body can be said to be corpulent, de- 
pending, as it does, very much upon the general habit 
and the state of health of the individual. It most com- 
monly takes place after the age of forty, but is not 
confined to any particular period of life, being found 
also in childhood and youth. The causes of corpnlence 
are both natural and acquired. There are some persons 
who have a natural tendency to corpulence; in others 
it may be induced by modes of life, indolent and seden- 
tary habits, and the use of certain kinds of food. The 
undue accumulation of fat produces a variety of effects, 
interfering with the vital energies of the body, and in- 
capacitating for exertion, The chances of life are not 
so great among persons of a corpulent habit as among 
those of a normal condition, All sudden or violent 
measures to get rid of corpulence are attended with 

m; and not the least dangerous is the poy ular reme- 
dy of vinegar, which has the effect of destroying the di- 
gestive powers. Attention to dict, and the avoidance of. 
such articles as tend to generate fat, together with ac- 

ise, and the counteracting of indolent habits, 
are among the best means that cin be employed. Dr. 
Chalmers, in his small treatise On Corpulence, gives a 
variety of cases in which ligur potasa was used with 
great effect; but this remedy should not be resorted to 
without the sanction of a medical adviser. There are 
numerous very remarkable cases of corpulence, but not 
one, we believe, may compete with that of a certain Dan- 
jel Lambert, who died in England, 1809, and who, a few 
days before his death, weighed 52 stone, 11 lbs 
Il! It is curious to record that in Sparta, citi 
grew too fat were soundly whipped. Nauclis, the son 
of Polytus, was brought before the Ephori, and his ex- 
cessive corpulence was exposed to the public. He was, 
moreover, threatened with perpetual banishment if he 
failed to reduce his body within reasonable dimensions. 

Cor’pulent, a. Having a gross or corpulent body; 
79 77 tut; large; bulky; stout; lusty ; as, a corpulent old 
lady. 

A fleshy style.. and circuit of words, when, with more than 
enough it grows fat aud corpulent," — hen Jonson. 

adv. In a gross or corpulent manner. 

Corpus. n. (Lat, u pois) (Anat.) A Latin word used 
very freely to express small elevations in the brain, and 
structures of a diflerent character to the organ in which 
they are found, occurring in other parts, as the C. cullo- 
sum, à name applied to the great commissure, or band 
of transverse fibres, connecting the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum. 

(Law.) Applied to the human body, to a corporation, or 
to n collection of laws or canons.—C, comitatus, the body 
of the county: the inhabitants or citizens of a whole 
county.—C. drlicti, The body of the offence; the es- 
sence of the crime. It is à general rule not to convict 
unless the C. delicti can be established, i.e. until the 
fact that the crime has been actually perpetrated has 
been first proved. — C. juris canonici. A name applied 
to the collections of the decrees and canous of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. —(. juris etrilis, The body of the 
civil law comprising the IssriTUTES, the Panprcts or 
Digest, the Cope and the NOVIIS, q. v. — See also Civit 
Law. 

Corpus Chris'ti, n. [Lat., body of Christ.] (Eccl.) 
The most splendid festival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264, in honor of the 
consecrated host, and with a view to its adoration. It 
is observed on the Thursday of the week after Pentecost, 
It is called in France the Fête Dicu. 

Corpus Christi, in Jas. a post-village, cap. of Nue- 
ces co, bont 230 m. S.W. of Galveston, 

Corpus Christi Bay, in Teras, an inlet of the Gulf 
of Mexico, in Refugio co.. Lat. 279 30^ N., Lon. 98° W, 
Cor'pusance, „. ( Meteorol.) See CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
Corpuscle, Corpuscule, (/;ór'pus-J,) n. [Lat, cor- 
pusculum, dim. of corpus.) A minute particle or physi- 

cal atom. 

(Anat.) Applied to some minute, hard elevations on 
the valve of the aorta, 

( Physiol.) A name of late generally applied to the 
globules of the Llood.—See Broop. 

Corpus’cular, a. Pertaining to corpuscles or small 
particles, supposed to be the constituent materials of all 
large bodies, 

Corpuscular philosophy. Same as ATOMIC PHILOSOPHI, 
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q. v. 
C€orpuscula'rian. n. One who advocates or upholds 
corpuscular philosophy. 


—1, Corpuscular; relating to, or comprising, bodies; as, 
corpuscularian principles, 

C€orpuscular'ity, n. State of being corpuscular. 

Corra‘dial, a. Radiating to, or from, a common point. 

€orra'dinte, v.a. To concentrate to a given point, 28 
rays of light. 
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C€orradia'tion, n. [Lat. cm, and radius, a ray.) A 
conjunction of rays in one point. 

“A corradiation aud conjunction of beams. — Bacon. 

Corral, n. Sp., an enclosure; a yard.) A palisaded en- 
closure for horses or cattle. 

u. a. To secure in a corral, as cattle, &c. 

Correct’, a. [Lat. correctus, from corrigo— con, and 
rego, to direct, to keep straight or right.] Set right or 
made straight; confurmable to a just standard; free 
from faults or error; right; precise; accurate ; regular; 
punctual; as, correct diction, correct behavior. 

—r.a. To make straight or right; ; to bring to the stand- 
ard of truth, justice, or propriety ; to remove or retrench 
faults or errors: to set right; to amend; to rectify; as, 
to correct a mistake. 

—To reclaim; to reform; to improve; to chastise; to pun- 
ish; to bring back to a proper state; to discipline; as, 
to correct a child, to correct levity of manner 

—To obviate the qualities of one thing by another; to 
counteract ; — said of anything wrong or hurtful; us, to 
correct acidity of the stomach. 

“The only thing that can be done, 

Is to correct your drink and diet.“ Prior. 
Correet'ible, a. Susceptible of correction. 
€orrec'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. correctio, from eorrigo.] 

Act of correcting; state of being corrected; retrench- 
ment or emendation of faults or errors ; amendment; as, 
correction of vice. 

“If my writings live long enough to deserve correction." Dryden. 

—That which corrects; punisliment ; discipline; Chastise- 
meut; animadversion; penalty; as, a house of correction. 

„Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. — Shaks. 

—That which is substituted in the place of anything 
wrong or faulty: us, a work full of corrections. 

—Counteraction or abatement of what is inconvenient or | 
hurtful, by the introduction of an opposite thing or 
quality; as, correction of the liver. 

House of Correction, A bridewell; a prison where 
minor offenders are incarcerated, See PRISON. 
C of the Press, See PhüoorP-kEADING, 

Correc'tional,a. [Fr. correctionnel.) Tending to, or 
iutended for, correction. 

C€orrec't ionville, in Iowa, a P. O. of Woodbury co. 

€orrect'ive, a. Having the power to correct; tend- 
ing to rectify, 

*! Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of billous nlkali."—Arbuthnot. 

—n. That which corrects, or has the power of correcting; 
restriction; as, a medicinal corrective. 

^orreet'ly, udv. In a correct manner; exactly; ac- 
curately. 
“ Correcgly cold, and regularly low.” — Pope. 


Correet' ness, n. State of being correct; freedom from 
faults or errors; accuracy ; exactness; justice; regu- 
larity; precision; as, correctness of judgment, 

—Conformity tu established custom, law, or usage; as, 
correctness in speaking. 

—Agreement or congruity with an original or copy of 
nuything; exactness ; as, correctness of design. 

Those pieces have never before Iwen printed... with any tol- 
erable degree of correctucas." — Su ift. 

Corrector, „. He who, or that which, corrects; as, 
a corrector of the press, u corrector ot acids, &. 

“We sets up to be an universal reformer, and corrector of 
nbuses." — Swift. 

C€orrect'ory,a. Containing or making correction. 

C€orrect/ress, n. A tcinale corrector. 

Correggio, (Corr a town of N. Italy, 10 m. from | 
Modena; pop. 0,527. It is the birthplace of the painter 
Corregziv. 

Corre,’ gio, ANTONIO ALLEGRI, commonly called Cor- 
R4610 from his birthp was born in 1494, and 
appears to have first studied painting under Tonino Bar- 
tolotto of Correggio; in 1519 he was established as a} 
painter nt Parma. The celebrated cupola at. Parma was 
commenced in 15 and in 1522 € undertook the great 
works of the dome of the cathedral; in the former rep- 
resenting the ascension of Christ, and in the lutter, the 
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Correl'ativeness, n. The state of being correlative. | 
Correspond’, r.a... (Fr. correspondic; Lat. con, and 
respondeo, to answer. See REsPOND.]. To becongruous; 
to be adapted or proportioned to; to suit; to agree; to 

fit; to answer ; as, these things correspond, 

—To communicate by letters; to hold intercourse with a 
persom ut a distance by sending and receiving letters; to 
carry on epistolary commerce; — preceding with; as, 
to correspond with a friend. 

“ Auerbury began to correspond directly with the Pretender.” 
Macaulay. 

Correspond'ence, Correspond'ency, n. [Fr. 
correspondance.) Act of corresponding; relation; fit- 
ness; congruity; mutual adaptation of one thing tu 
another, 

“ Their habitudes, ,correspondencies, and relations, keep the 
same to one another," — Locke. 

—lutereourse by interchange of letters; friendly inter- 
course; reciprocal exchange of offices or civilities. 

* Sure the villains hold a correspondence 
With the enemy, nnd thus they would betray us," — Denham, 

—Letters and epistolary communications interchanged; 
us, mercantile correspondence, 

Correspondent, a. Fr. correspondant.) Suitable; 
fit; cougruous; agreeable answerable ; adapted. 

** 7] will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently." — Shakes. 

—n. One who corresponds with another; one with whom 
nn intercourse is carried on by letters or messages; a 
business client; as, the foreign correspondent of a com- 
mercial firm; a newspaper correspondent. 

“Letters from and to all his correspondents at home and 
abroad." — Venham. 

| Correspond'ently, ad». Ina corresponding manner, 

C€orrespond'ing, p.a. Carrying on epistolary in- 
tercourse; as, n comesponding member of a society, 

—Answering ; agreeing; suiting; as, corresponding uum- 
bers, 

Correspondingly, adr. Ina corresponding manner, 

€orrespon'sive, a. Answerable; suitable or adapted 
to anything. 

x gates... with corresponsive and fulfilling bolts." —Shaks. 


|Correspon dende e adv. In a corresponsive manner. 

0 Jorreze, n dep of France, formerly part of the Limon- 
sin, and taking its name from an aflluent of the Vezer 
— the Correze which traverses the dep. from N.E 
S. W. This dep. extends between Lat. 44°55’ and 
40 N., Lon. 1? 13' and 29 22^ E. Area, 2.300 sq. m, The 
surface is mountainous, and the soil. generally far from 
productive, many of the inhabitants living on chestnut- 
flour. Conl, iron. lead, alabaster, and granite of varions 
colors, are abundant. ein. Muskets at Tulle, Chief | 
Towne. Tulle (the cap.), Brive, and Ussel. y 

Corrib, (Lough. a lake of Connaught. Ireland, 3 m. 
N. of Galway. It is 27 m. long, with a varyiug breadth 
of from 1 to 6 m. 

Corridor, n. [Fr.: Sp. corredór, from Lat. corro. to 
run. (Arch.) A gallery or open passage munning round 
n building, leading to several chambers at a distauce! 
from each other. 

( Fortif.) A covered way that runs round, or surrounds, 
a fortified work. 

€or'rie, i. (Etym. uncertain.] In Scotland, a moun- 
tain-glen. 

Corrientes, (kor-re-ain'taiz,) a province of the Argen- | 
tine republic, lying between Entre Rios on the 8, and 
the re palilte of Paraguay on the N., having the Parana! 
on the N. and W. Lat. 279-509 S., ind Lon, 570-590 V 
Area, about 54.000 sq. m. The N. is undulating and fe 
tile; and the S., besides being generally swampy, is 
partly covered ly Lake Xara. The products are mi 
cotton, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and a species of silk. 
Pp. 129,023, | 

ConnikNT , the cap. of the above prov., stands in Lat 279 

7 S., and Lon 48° 46 W. near the confluence of the 
PR aud the Paraguay. It takes its name from the 
rapids, which are said to be as decidedly a turning- point 
in the climate of the country. as they are in the navi- 


assumption of the Virgin, both of which series are now | 
admirably engraved by the Cav. Toschi. The frescoes! 
of the cathedral, left unfinished. by (€, were completed 
by his pnpil, Giorgio Gandini. €. died of a fe ver at his) 
native place in ‘4, in his 41st year.— C's great) 
reputation rests chiefly upon the above-mentioned fr 
coes; but, he had executed many excellent oil pictures be- 
fore he proceeded to Parma in 1519. All his pictures are 
conspicuons for a remarkable play of foreshortening, a 
powerful and delicate chiar-oscuro, or light and shade, 
und à graceful grouping of forms. The Natte, or Night, 
of C, in the Gallery of Dresden, is à picture of the na- 
tivity of Christ, in which the light proceeds from the 
body of the infant 3ivíovr. 

Correg'idor, n. [Sp.] A police-magistrate in Spain, 
and in Spanish-speaking countries, 

Correlate, n. A person or thing that stands in an 
opposite relation to another. 

** The relation is at au end for want of a correlate." — South. 


—v. i. To have a reciprocal relation, as father and son. 
C€orrela' tion, n. Fr. corrélation] Mutual or recipro- 
cal relation.—€. of Forces, see Force. 
C€orrel'ntive, a. Lat. con, and relatirus, from refero 
relatus, to bear, carry, or bring back. See RELATE. 
Having a mutual or reciprocal relation : thu Sather anc 
son, husband und wife, ure correlative terms ; reciprocal. 
“ Giving is a relative action, and so requires a correlative to 
answer it." — South. 
—n. He who, or that which, stands in mutnal or recipro- 
cal relation, as father and son, darkness and light. 
(Hram.) The antecedent of a pronoun. 
C€orrel'atively, adv. ln a correlative relation. 


- Corrizibil'ity.». Corrigivleness; state or condition 


gation of the river. %. 10, 436, 
Corriger ma, (Lor-rivjen’dum,) n.: pl. CORRIGENDA. 
[La] A word or thing to be avoided or corrected, 
Cor rigent, n. (Mi!) A substance added to a medi- 
cine to nullify or modify its action. 


of being amendable, 

Corrigible, (Xor'riji-bl) a. (Fr, from Lat. corrigo. 
See CORRECT.) That may be corrected, set right, or 
pP that may be reformed; as, a corrigible mis- 
take 

—Punishable; worthy of punishment or correction. 

"He was... ndjudged corrigible for such presumptuous lan- 
guage." — Howell, 

Cor'rigibleness, n. State or condition of being cor- 
rigible; corrigibility. 

Corri'val. n. A fellow-rival; a competitor. 

“ Adversaries and corrivals, one against the other," — Spenser. 


—^. Acting in competition or rivalry; emulous. 

Corrivality, ». Corrivalry. 

Corri'valry, € orri’valship, n. Competition ; em- | 
ulation; opposition. 

Corrob'orant, a. [Lat. corroborans.] Strengthening ; 
having the power or faculty of giving strength; as, a 
corroborant medicine. 

—n. (Med) A medicine for strengthening the human 
bod in other words, tonics and stimulauts, as bark, 
wine, beef, £c. 

Corrob’orate, v.a. Fr. corroborer ; Lat. corrohoro, 
corroboratus — em, aud roboro, from robur, strength. 
See Ronusr.] To confirm; to establish; to make more 
certain; as, to corroborate a statement. 
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C€orroborn'tion, n. Act of strengthening or con- 
firming; addition of strength, assurance, or security; 
confirmation; as, the corroboration of news. — The 
thing which corroborates. 

€orrob'orntive, a. Having the power of giving ad- 
ditional strength; tending to confirm. 

—n. A medicine that strengthens; a corroborant. 

Corrob’oratory, a. Corroborative ; strengthening; 
confirming; as, corroboratory evidence, 

Corrode’, v. a. | Lat. corrido — con, and rodo, to gnaw.] 
To eat into; to gnaw, eat, or wear away by degrees ; as, 
a corroding juice. 

** The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the vessels." Arbuthnot, 

—To consume by slow degrees, as the mind; to prey 
upon; to waste away; as, corroded with cares. 

“ Jealousy .. . corroding every thought, and blasting all Love's 
paradise. Thomson. 

€orrod'ent, d. Having the power of corroding or 
wasting away. 

—n. Any thing or substance of corrosive quality. 

Corrodibility, n. Quiity of being corrosible. 


|, torro'dible, €Corro'sible, a. Susceptille of corro- 


sion. 

Corre siblewene; n. Quality of being liable to cor- 
rode, 

€orro'sion, n. Fr., from Lat. corredo, corrosus, to 
corrode.) The gradual eating or wearing away of any 
substance, such as metal under the action of acids, by 
means of which its nature is completely chauged by 
Blow degrees. 

€orro'sive, o. Having the power of corroding, or of 
gradually eating, wearing, consuming, or impairing; 
us, a corrosive liquid. 

** Corrosire famine walts, and kills the vear.” — Thomson. 

—Having the quality of fretting or vexing; consuming by 

perturbation of spirits; preying upon, 
Care la no cure, but rather corrosive, 
For things that are not to be remedied.” — Shaka, 
C. sublimate. (Chem.) Bichloride of mercury. — See 

MERCURY. 

—n. That which has the quality of corroding, or of eating 
or wearing away by degrees. 

—That which has the power of fretting or preying upon 
the mind. 

Such speeches are grievous corrosives." — Hooker. 


| 
€orro'sively, adr, In a corrosive or fretting manner; 


with the power of corrosio 
Corro'siveness, n. Quality of corroding or eating 
away; acrimony; acerbity; vexation, 
** Baltpetre betrays upon the tongue... . no corrosiveness at all.“ 
Boyle. 


Corrosiv’ity, u. Corrosiveness, 

Cor’ragant, o. [|Lat.corrugans.]. Having the power 
of contracting into wrinkles, — Johnsen. 

Corrugate, v. d. | Lat. corrugo, corrugatus — con, and 
rugo, trum raga, n wrinkle.] To wrinkle; to draw or 
contract into folds or furrows; as, corrugated iron, & 
corrugated brow. 

—a, Wrinkled: furrowed. 

Corrugated Iron, n. (Metall) Sheet. iron which 
has rolled into a series of waves is known under 
this name; and in this form it is frequently used for 
temporary roofing, or for covering spaces in a definite 
manner. 

C€orruga'tion, n. A wrinkling: contraction into 
wrinkles; as, the corrugation of fibres. 

Cor’rugator Supercil ‘ii, n. p. [Lat.] (Anat.) The 
name of a pair of thin superticial muscles, situated be- 
low the skin of the jorehead, the action of which is to 
corrugate or wrinkle the forehead; the principal mus- 
cles used in frowning. 

Cor’rugent, a. (Anal) Contracting or drawing to- 
gether, as the muscle of the eye. 

Corrupt, r.a. Lat. corrumpo] corruptus — con, and 
rump», to break.) To change from a sound and whole- 
some to a putrid or putrescent state; to vitiate or de 
prave; to defile or pollute: to taint; to contaminate.— 
To pervert; to bribe; to debase; to falsify; to adulter- 
ate; to intent with errors; as, to corrupt innocence, 

*' Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves." — Garrick. 

. i. To rot: to putrefy: as, corrupted flesh.— To lose 
purity or integrity; to become vitiated ; as, a corrupted 
voter, 

—a, | Lat. corruptus.) Changed from a sound to a putrid 
st; ite; putrefied ; spoiled; tainted; unsound iu quality; 
spoiled : as, corrupt flesh. 

—Tainted with vice or wickedness; depraved: debased; 
morally vitiated; changed tu a perverted state; as, & 
corrupt government official, corrupt language. 

“ Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire." — Shaka. 

Corrupter, n. One who corrupts, vitiates, or taints; 
us, a corrupler of youth, 

"Away, td ge of my faith ! " — Shaks. 
Corruptibil’ ity, Possibility of being corrupted. 
Corrupt ible, a. r.; Lat. corruptabilis.] That may 

be corrupted, bribed, or morally vitiated ; as, a corrupt- 
thle judge. 

—Susceptible of becoming putrid or tainted; subject to 

and destruction ; as, man's corruptible body. 

hat which may decay and perish, as the human body. 

Corrupt ibleness, u. Corruptibility ; susceptibility 
of corruption. 

Corrupt'ibly. adv. In such a manner as to be cor- 
rupted or vitiated. 

“It is too late; the life of all hie blood 

Is touch'd corruptibly." — Shaks. 

Corrup’tion, n. Lat. corruptio.) Act or process of 
corrupting, or state of being corrupt or putrid; the de 
struction of the natural form of existence of bodies by 
putrefaction; putrescence; as, the corruption of meat. 
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--Putrid matter: pns. 

—Depravatión ; perversion or deterioration of moral prin- 
ciples: loss of purity or integrity; debasement; pollu- 

tion; defllement; contamination; taint of blood; brib- 
ery; adulteration. 
^ Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage." — Pope. . 

á of Bld, (Law.) The incapacity to in- 
herit, or an inheritance, in consequence of an at- 
tainder to which the party has been subject. In the U. 
States, C. of blood was a ed by the Constitution, 
art. 4. 8. 3, n. 2. 

Corrup'tionist, n. One who defends or upholds po- 
litical corruption. 

Corrupt'ive, d. Having the quality of corrupting, 
tainting, or vitiating; us. a corruptire ingredient. 

W a. Proof against corruptiun; incor- 
ruptible, 

~ " The borders with corrupttess myrrh are crown d. Dryden. 

Corrupt ly, adv. Iu a corrupt manner; with corrup- 
tion; viciously. 

Corrupt'ness, n. State of being bodily corrupt: pu- 
trid state, or putrescence,— State of moral impurity; a 
vicions condition; delmsement; degradation; as, the 
corruptness of politicians. 

Corrupt'ress, n. A female who employs the arts of 

Corry. in Nee, a city of Erie co. u m. An 

sin a, A c e co., 27 m. 
of Ed. The petroleum refiniug and trade form ita 
principal branch of iudustry. Four lines of railroad 
tersect here, 


es 1880, 5,277. 
€or'sage, n. The bodice uf a woman's dross; ns, a low 


corsage, 
Corsair, ur.) n. Fr. corsaire: It. corsare, cor- 
sario, from Lat. cursor, from curro, to run.] A rover; a 
boa - pirate; a buccaneer. 
+" He left a corsair's name to other times, 
" ^ Linked with oue virtue, and a thousand crimes." — Byron. 
—A piratical vessel; ns, a Greek corsair. 
Corse, n. [Fr. corps; Lat. corpus, a boly.] A corpse; 
the dead body of a human being. (Used chiefly in 


postry.), o called them... unmaunerly, 

' bring a ly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the and his nobility.” — Shaks. 

Corse, Jonx M., an American general who distinguished 
himself by his defence of ALLATOONA, g. v. 

Corse'let, Cors'Iet, n. (Fr. corselet. See Cotnass.] 
A small cuirass, or. piece of armor to cover the body for 

protection: worn formerly by pikemen. It was made 
Chiefly of leather, and was pistol-proof. 
“Their hearts... . in battle's heat 
Agaiust their very corselets beat.” — Prior. 

(0 (EL) That part of winged insects which answers 
to the breast or thorax of other animals. 

—v. 4. To envirvle with a corselet, 

Corset. n. [Fr.; from L, Lat. corsetus, the chest, n 
tunic. Etymol. uncertain,| An article of dress laced 
closely round the body; a borlive; stays. 

+ (Hygiene) The C. is one of the most useful and ne- 
cesaary articles of female dress, and though many of the 

© worst diseases of the chest have been developed and are 
frequently greatly exaggerated by tight lacini, the in- 
discriminate warfare carried on by medical men and 

| public writers — the use in any forin of a garb that 
confines the motions of the thorax is marked by as much 
cant as ignorance, No medical man whose experience 
has lain largely among women, amd who has studied the 
reqnirements of the female system at diferent periods 
of life, would risk to conde nn the use of (That stays 
are as necessary toa wom in, after a certain stage of lifo, 
as a bandage is for a sprain, no man who is qualified to 
speak on the subject will deny, Stays, or rather corsets, 
however, are quite uncalled for with growing girls, un- 
less, indeed, there should be some natural deformity or 
- weakness to correct. The idea that such a rigid encase- 
ment is requisite to give contour to the bust, and impart 
a graceful carriage to tne figure, is equally erroneous. 
Up to 17 or IS. or perhaps till her marriage, uo young 
. female, if she takes due care of her person, and does 
not acquire bad habita, has any occasion. to wear a C. 
for the mere sake of support and strength. Whatever 
is worn up to that time around the chest r-quires neither 
whalebone nor steel, nor any tension more rigid than 
that afforded by striuz or straps. But to the mother 
who has domestic duties to perform, and children to 
nurse and suckle, the € becomes an absolute necessity : 
And that it may effectually serve the purpose for which 
it is demanded—snpport and comfort—it must be laced 
with sufficient tightness to insure those objects, That 
tight lacing is injurious, especially with young girls, 
and more particularly with those of naturally narrow 
chests, and in whose families theru are seeds of con- 
sumption, no one will deny; but the tight lacing which 
A married woman employs is never of a nature likely 
either to develop or aggravate pulmonary disease, It is 
against the universal employment of eteel-ribled stays 

and tightly-drawn corseta i young women under 20 

r =. that both authority and reason shonld be directed 

urge the discontinuance of a system decidedly hurtful. 

Corset. v. o. To enclose in n corset. 

Cor'sien, n French island in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Genoa, and lying to the N. of Sardinia, forming. 
with that island, the Straits of Bonifacio. Lat. between 
41°27" and 48° ]' N , and Lon. 8? 37' and d E, C. is re- 
markably hilly, rising toan elevation of 9,000 feet at the 
Monte Rotondo. The island is 120 m. long from N. to S., 
and over 45 broad from E. to W. The W. shores of C. are 

erally low and sandy: the E, «hores are more lofty, and 
frdented with several extensive harbors or bays, the prin- 
cipal of which are those of Valineo, Ajaccio, Sagone, 
Porto, Calvi, St. Florent, and Corte. In the uluiusaud val- 
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leys the soil is abundantly fertile, and yields the products 
natural to the land in great abuudance, such as corn, 
oil, oranges, lemons, figs, and several other fruits. The 
natives are also extensive breeders of cattle, great num- 
bers of which are annually exported. The mountains 
yield several minerals, but the mives have hardly been 
roductive enough to pay for their working. The mul- 
Dae is also much cultivated, and considerable quanti- 
ties of silk are obtained, uud sold at both the Lyons und 


Genoese markets. Every dominant power in Europe. 
from the time of the Carthaginians, bas, in turn, held 
the sovereignty of the island, till, at Jast, the Genoese 
ceded it to France, in 1768. (, forms a French dep.; cup. 
Ajaccio, the birth-place of Napoleon J. Its other prin- 
me are Bastin, Ile Housse, and Calvi. p. 
C€or'sien, in Ohio, a post-office of Morrow co, 
Cor’sica, in Penasylvania, a post-villuge of Jefferson 


co, 

Cor'sienn, a. (Geoy.) Relating to Corsica. 

—n. An inhabitant of Corsica. 

Corsica'na, in Tezas a post-village, cap. of Navarro 
co., about 180 m, N.N. E. of Austin City. 

Cor'sienn Moss, n. Sec GRACILARIA. 

Cors'/ned, or MU oP ExkcnATION, m. [A. 8. cors- 
næde, n componnd of ors, curse, and ned, a piece or 
mouthful.) (Feudal Law.) Was n form of trial or pur- 
gation made use of annually in England. A morsel of 
bread, or cheese, was consecrated by exorcism, and was 
administered to a suspected person ns a test of his inno- 
cence. Ifthe person was guilty, it was held that the 
morsel would remain in the stomach, and produce pallor 
and convulsions; if the person was innocent, the morsel 
would act as n Wholesome and nutritious food. 

€or'so, in S America, un island on the W. coast of Pata- 
gonia, Lat. 49? 48' 8., Lon. 75° W W. 

Cort, Henry, an English inventor, n. at Lancaster, 1740, 
invented the procesa by which pig-iron is converted 
into malleable iron by the flame of pit-coal in the pud- 
dling furnace. Before» his time, English irou-masters 
were compelled to employ charcoal for fuel. Having 
got pig-icon into « malleable condition, he further in- 
vented a process for drawing it into bars by means of 
grooved rollers. In other words, he reduced the labor 
and cost of producing fron to one-twenticth of what 
they wero before his day, and the iron was of a better 
du In perlectiug these inventions, € expended a 
fortune of npwarda of $100,000, yet was robbed of the 
fruits of his discoveries by the villany of an official in 
4 high department of government; when, both cheated 
and persocuted, he wns ultimately allowed to starve, by 
the wpathy aud selfishness of an ungrateful country. 
D. 1800. After his death. the attention of the govern- 
ment was called to the necessities of his family, who 
were granted a pension from the State. 

Cor'ta Madeira, in (uli fornia, n town of Marion co. 

Cortege, (kor'tazh,) m. Fr. cortege ; It. corteggio, from 
corte, n court. See Covmr,] A court retinue; atrain of 
attendants. 

€or'tes, n. pl. [Sp.] The legislative assemblies of the 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal ; — synonymous with 
the American Congress, English Purliament, French 
Corps Legislatif, German Reichsrath, and Danish Rigs- 
dag. See Vourea st and Spat, 

Cortes de la Frontera. in Cuba, a bay on the S. W. 
[LM 

Cortex. ».; pl. Cortices. [Lat.] The bark or rind; 
the outer covering. as of n tree. 

(iu, The bark or rind of any tree or fruit, as the 
Cortex quercûs (bark of the oak), Cortez aurantic (rind of | 
the orange), It was formerly almost. exclusively, but 
improperl y, applied to Peruvinn bark. 

(Anat.) A general name for any membrane envelop- 
ing an organ. 

Cortez. or Cor'tes. Isrxanpo, the conqueror of 
Mexico, n. in Estremadura, Spain, 1485, At the age of 
19 he left Spain, tu seek fime ond fortune in the new 
world. He distinguished himself. under Velasquez, in 
the conquest of Cuba: and after passing several years 
in that island, he obtained leave from Velasquez to con- 
dnct a small expedition to the newly-discovered coast of 
Yoeatan, and Mexico, With less than 600 soldiers, and 
16 horses, 10 cannons, and four falconets, C. sailed, in 
1519, to conquer the most powerful empire in America. 
C. landed. on the Mexican coast on Good Friday, April 
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the Tlascalans when they attacked him, and then snc- 
ceeded in winning their trieudship, They acted thence- 
forth as his zealous and faithful allies, Alarmed by the 
reports of the prowess of the Spaniards, and of the 
superhuman terrors of the arms which they wielded, 
Montezuma, the Mexican emperor, so t tu conciliate 
the strangers, and received C, and bis troojs iu the 
capital, Though they obtained lavish presents, and 
received courteous treatment, the treasures which they 
saw around them inflamed more and wore the eupidity 
of the invaders. The sight of the idolatrous rites, and 
especially of the human sacrifices which the Mexicans 
prac |, inflamed their religious bigotry; the ambition 
of C. thirsted after absolute conquest, and, by a bold 
stroke of treachery, he seized the person of the Mexican 
emperor. C, soon after this, received a material in- 
crease of strength. from a force which the viceroy of 
Cuba had sent to depose him and take him prisoner, but 
which he partly defeated, and partly ed to conie 
over to him. But, he now found himself plunged into a 
most desperate war with the native Mexicans. who rose 
upon the Spaniards, nnd assaulted them in their fortified 
quarters in thecapital. The Mexicans strove with equat 
courage, and infinitely preponderating numbers, against 
the superior weapons and discipline of the European 
who throughout the struggle were gallantly — 
by their Tlascalan confederates. C. was now, ut Inst, 
obti to evacuate the city, July 1, 1520. Encouraged 
by this success, the Mexicuns followed the Spaninrds, 
and fought a pitched battle with them in the open field, 
In this action (the battle of Otumba), €. gained à com- 
plete victory, which was mainly due to his own prowess, 
After receiving some reinforcements, C, again ndvaneed 
upon the Mexican capital, Guatemozin was now em- 
peror of Mexico, and had learned the inability of his 
troops to face the Europeans in the open field. He re- 
mained within the city, which ( besieged, The geo- 
graphical position of the city, and the great number of 
native allies who now served under him, enabled €. to 
establish a strict blockade. Many assanits were mad 
aud met with various fortune. Fire and the swoi 
swept away thousands of the Mexicans, but famine was 
their most fatal foe; and Mexico, on August 13, 1521, 
surrendered, and the whole of its vast empire became 
subject to the crown of Spain. C. disgraced his triumph 
by putting the brave Guatemozin to a cruel denth, an 
act of which he is said to have afterwards deeply re- 
—.— The domestic enemies of the conqueror of 

exico had, meanwhile, been busy in their intrigues 
nguinst him at the Spanish court, and ín 1528 C. re 
turned to Spain to face his wecnsers. He wae coldly re- 
ceived, though with apparent honor: and he could not 
prevail on Charles V. to continue him in the governor- 
ship of Mexico. He returned to America in 1520, a 
powerful and wealthy noble, but withont public au- 
thority. He now signalized himself in the arts of peace, 
in the skilful culture of his ample estate, in the intro- 
duction of the sugur-cane, and the importation of me 
rino sheep into the province. He made ulso several bril- 
liant and important voyages of discovery along the Cali- 
fornian nnd other consts of the Pacific. In 1540 he finally 
returned to Spain, where he was treated by bis soverei 
with ungracious neglect. (* n. near Seville, 1547.—W. H. 
Prescott, the American historian, has written a fall and 
interesting account of the Conquest of Mexico, in which 
the deeds of C in that country are admirably narrated. 

€or'tez, in Nevada, a village df Lander co, 

Cortical, o. Belonging to bark; consisting of, or re- 
sembling, bark or rind; belonging to the exterual cov- 
ering; as, the cortical part of the brain. 

Cor'ticate, Cor'tiented, o. Lat. corticatus.] Hav- 
ing, or resembling the bark or rind of a tree, as a livard. 

Corticiferous, a. Producing bark, or something 
resembling it. 

Cortic'ifers, Corticif'eri, n. pl. [Lat. cortex, bark, 
and fero, to carry.) (Zoól.) A family of Polyps, whose 
nniting fleshy substance is spread, like the bark of a 
tree, over a central calcareous, or corneoua, axis. 

Cortic'iform, a. Resembling. or pertaining to, bark. 

Cor'ticose, Cor'ticous, a. Fr. cortiqueuz.) Fullcf 
bark; resembling bark. 

3 n. [L. Lat.] The open court-yard ofa dwellirg- 
use. 

€or'tis, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) In the Middle Ages, an 
open court surrounded by buildiugs.— A grange; a 
farni-residence. 

Cort land. or Covrttann, in Indiana, a post- village of 
Jackson co, 

Cort land. or CovrtLAND, in Michigan, a post-township 
of Kent co, 170 m. W. by N. of Detroit, 

Cortland, in Minnessta, a twp. of Nicollet co, p. 640. 

Cortland, in New York, à central ci; area, ut 
sq.m. It isintersected by the Tioughnioga and Otselic 
rivers, and other smaller streams. Surface, moderately 
even; soil, fertile. Iron ore, salt springs, and sulphur 

springs are found. Cup. Cortland vill. Pop. (1880) 25,824. 

A township of Westchester co., abt. 100 m, S. of Albany ; 
pop. 11,694, 

Cortland, or CourtLaNnD STATION, in Minois, a town- 
ship of De Kalb co., 55 m. W. of Chicago, 

Cortland Village, in New York, a post-villi of 
Cortlandville township, Cortland co., abt. 143 m. W. by 
8. of Albany, 

Cort landville, in New York, a township of Cortland 
ch, $3 mi. S. of Syracuse, 

Corto'na, a fortified town of Italy, in Tuscany, on a 
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Zlet, in that year, on. the spot where the city of Vera 
Cruz now stands, He persuaded his followers to destroy 
their ships, and to march inland, with no prospect but 
to succeed or perish, The Indian republic of Tlascala 
lay between him and the Mexican capital. C. defeated 


Lill fronting the lake of Thrasymene, 50 m. S. E. of Flor- 
en.e. It ie n place of great antiquity, and is, to a con- 
sideralle extent, still encompassed by its walls, erected 
3,00 years ago. It has a cathedral of tbe 10th cent. 
and a castle built by the Medici. Pup. 5,411, 
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Corts'ville, in Ohio, a village of Clarke co. 


C€ortu'sn, n. ( Bot.) A us of plants, order Primula-| about 65 m. S. by E. of Des Moines 
eur Panicle, C, Mathioli, is Corydon, iu Kentucky, a vill. of Henderson co, 


cem. The well-known 
vne of the finest species. 
€oru'nn, in 7nd A post- vill. of De Kalb co. 

Corunna, in Michigan, 
£o, N5 m. N. W. of Detroit, 

Corun dum, x. [Hind.] (Min.) The Adamantine spar, 
acrystallized or massive mineral, composed of nearly 
pure anhydrous alumina. It is the hardest of all known 
substances, except the diamond, on which nccount it is 
much used for polishing steel and cutting gems The 
term C, or Commm C, is generally confined to the 
opaque rough crystals and cloavalle masses, generally 
of dingy colors and often dark; while the term Amery 
embraces the more or less impure, massive, granular, 
aud compact kinds, and Precious Corundum tho trans- 
parent, brightly tinted varieties which are used as gems; 
the blue variety under the name of Sipphirr, the red of 
Ruby, the yellow of Oriental Topaz, and the violet of 
Oriental Amethyst. The crystals which show a bright 
opalescent six-sided star in the direction of the vertical 
axis, nre called Asteria or Star-stonos. 

Corun’na, a sca-port of Spain, cap. of a prov. of the 
same name, ín Galicia, on a peninsula at the entrance 
of the Bay of Betanzos, 30 m. K. of Lagos: Lat. 419 22° 
N., Lon. 8° 27 W. The harbor is spacious and secure. 
Manuf. Cordage, linen goods, Ac. It was twice taken 
by the French, in 1809 and 1823, Pop. 31,216. 

C€orus'cate, v. n. [lat. corusco, coruscatus, to butt 
with the head, from cornu, a horn : allied to Gr. korys- 
&, to furnish with a helmet, from horus, a helmet.) To 
throw off flashes of light, as a bright helmet; to trem- 
ble; to vibrate ; to flash ; to glitter ; to gleam ; to sparkle 

Coruscn'tion, n. [Lat. . A glittering or 
flashing ; a quick vibration of light; a fash; a sudden 
burst of light. 

“ Nimble coruscations strike the eye." —Garth. 


—Intellectual brilliancy; as, the corwerations of genius. 

C€or' vallis, in Oregon, a post-village, cap. of Honton 
co. i pop. abt, 700. 

—A township of Benton co.; total pop. abt 1,600, 

€orvée', n. (Fr.] (Feudal Law.) The obligution of the 
inhabitants of a district to do certain services, as the 
repair of roads, &c., for the sovereign, or the feudal lord, 
This system of forced labor was abolished in. France in 
1759. aud in Prussia ín 1807, 

Corvette’, n. [Fr.corvette; Sp. corveta, a leap, a curvet, 
a boat, from currus, bent, crooked.] (Naut.) One 
of the smaller vessels of war. It has fush decks, 
three masts, and one tier of guus — on the upper deck. 
The masts are square-rigged. A C. rarely carries more 
than 26 guns. 

Corvetto, n. (Manrgr.) See CURYRT. 

Cor'vidæ, n. pl. [Lat., from corvus, a crow.) (Zo3.) Tho 
crow family. See Crow. 

Cor'vine, a. [From Lat. corrus.] Pertaining to the crow. 

Cor'visart, Jeax Nicoras, Banoy, « French physician, n. 
1755. Hs was chief physician to Napoleon, who made | 
him a baron. Nor was bis great merit overlooked by | 
the Bourbons, the place of honorary member of the 
Academy of Medicine being conferred on hiw a short 
time previous to his death, which happened in 1521. He 
was the author of some valuable medical books, aud 
translated others. 

Cor'vo, the most N. W. and one of the smallest of the 
Azores Islands: Lat. 30° 43' 30” N., Lon. 319 7“ 15" W. 
The coasts are rocky, but the interior is fertile and the 
climate delightful. 

Cor'vorant, n. See Cormorant. 

Corvus. n. Za.) See Corvina, 

Corwin. Tnowas, an American advocate, orator, and 
statesman, B. in Bourbon co, Ky., in 1794. In 1515, he 
entered upon the study of the law, and, in 1818, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Ohio, where he speedily distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence and forensic powers. 
In 1822, C. became n member of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he energetically aud successfully 
P cares the restoration of an old and repealed law an- 
thorizing public whipping for minor offences In 1930, 
he was elected to Co where he espoused the Whig 
side. In 1840, C. supported Gen. Harrison for the presi- 
dency, and stumped the State of Ohio in his behalf, de- 
livering some brilliant addresses, In 1845, he was 
elected to the U. S. Senate, where he delivered an able 
speech in the following year against the Mexican war. 
In Jnly, 1850, ou the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the 
chief magistracy, C, was sopana secretary of the 
treasury, an office he resigned in 1863, In 1 he was 
again sent from Ohío to the House of Representatives 

in Congress. D. 1865. 

Corwin. in Jom, a township of Ida co. 

Corwin, iu Ohío, village of Warren co. 67 m. S. W. 
of Columbus 

Cor’ winville, in Ohi, a village of Lerain co. 

Cor’y bunt, ».; pl. CORYBANTS; Lat. pl. CORYBANTES. 
(Myth) Certain fabulous beings, said by some to be the 
children of Apollo and Rhytia. They may be compared 
with the Curetes, Cabiri, and Idan dactyis. The name 
(of which the origin is doubtfal) was applied to the fran- 
tic priests of Rhea or Cybele; whose extravagances were 
taken as t of madness or frenzy in general. 

Cory bau tie, a. [Lat. bantius ; Gr. koríbantikns.] 
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Corydon, in Joa, a twp. and vill., cap. of Wayne co, the height of sixty or seventy fect. Fans made of the 


leaves are carried before people of rank by the Cingalesa, 
The leaves are also used as umbrellas, and for tents; and 
Corydon, in Pennsylvania, a township of McKean co.;|. by the natives as a substitete fur pen 

1^9. Cory phe'na, n. Gr. toros, a helmet, and phaino, T 


pop. 159, 
u post- village, cap. of Shiawassee| Corydon, in Pennsylvaníz, a post-village and town-| show.) (Zod/.) A genus of spiny-finued fishes, so called 


Sp of Warren co. + from the head being crested like a helmet. It belongs 
Cor yell, in 7ezas, a central co.; area, about 950 sq. m. to the Mackerel family (Scombride); and includes the 
It is traversed by the Leon River and Cowhouse and! Dolphin, or changeable coryphene (C. hr ) 
Coryell creeks. Cup, Gatesville, Pop.(1880) 10924. | Cory phée, (kor-i-/ä.) n. gris 3 
Coryla'cem, or Curvursns, n. (Gr, orus, a helmet, Corypheus, (Lor-i/cus) n. [Lat from Gr. 
the calyx enwrapping the fruit (Bot) The Oak haies, standing at the head, from , the top, the 
family, an ord. of plauts, alliance yaonank Dian. ent ] (Gr. Antiq.) The leader of the chorus in an- 
| more cells in the ovary, and pendulous or pellate ovules.) cient dramas; by whom the dialogue between the chorus 
They are trees or shrubs, with alternate loaves, usually and the other actors of the drama was carried on, and 
festhier-veined and simple, with deciduous stipules. The) who led in the choric song.— Hence, the chief or leader 
flowers are monoecious, the male being clustered or in| of any company. 
aweuta, with from five to twenty stamens into the base €o' ry ville, in Wisconsin, a township of Keweenaw co.. 
on Lake Michigun; — now merged in Keweenaw twp. 

Cory za, n. lat., from Gr. koros or kara, the head, and 
zeo, to pur (Med.) Inflammation attended with in- 
creased discharge of the membrane lining the nose, and 
the sinuses communicating with it. The affection gener- 
ally subsides without any medical treatment. Dunglison, 

Cos, an island of Asiatic Turkey. Bee STANCHTO, 

Cosa‘la, a town of Mexico, State of Sonora. in a moun- 
tainous district, 200 m. 8 E. of El Fuerte, and 00 m. E. of 
the Pacific Ocean ; pop. about 7,000, 

Coscin'omaney, n. Gr. koskinomanteia, from kos- 
kinon, a sieve, and mer divination.) Art of divina- 
tion by means of a sieve, 

Co-se’cant, n. lat. con, and seco, secans, to cut. 
See Sreanr.] (Geom.) The secant of the complement 
of an arc or angle. 

€os'ennge, n. Same as CozENAGF, q. v. 

|€os'ening, n. (Feudal Law.) Au offence, where 
thing is done deceitfully, which cannot be pi y 
termed by any special name. 

Cosen’za, « city of 8 Italy, cap. of prov. of same name, 
situate at the foot of the Apennines, 30 m. SW. of Ros- 
sano, at the confluence of the rivers Busento and Gati. 
Pop. 11,649, 

€o'sey, a. See Cosy. 

Coster, r.a. ( Law.) To exact tribute from. 

Cosh'erer, n. One who practises coshering. 

€osh'ering, n. (Feudal Law.) A visitation made by 
the lord of a manor and his suite of servants among his 
tenants, lodging and feasting at their houses free of ex- 
pense. — Daries. 

Coshoc'ton, in Ohio, a N.E. central county: area, abt. 
510 sq.m. It is traversed by the Tuscarawas and Wal- 

Fig. 608, — HIMALAYAN OAK. honding rivers, which unite to form the Muskingum. 

(Quercus semicarpifolia.) The M agg Bane m and . p TE creeks, also 

of a mombranons valvate calyx, or of scales; the female] ‘rain it. 5 erally hilly; soi, good. cup. 
solitary or clustered, surrounded by an involucre of Coshocton, Pop. in Faso, 26,641. 
bracts, which ultimately form a cupule around the ovary. —A post-village, cap. of Coshocton co., on the Muskingum 
The fruit is n glans or nut. The plants of this order River, 75 m. N.E. of Columbus, 
abound in the foresta of temperate regions, and a few Cosigui’na, in Central America, a volcanic mountain 
occur in the highlands of tropical climates. They are] in Nicaragua. abt. 80 m. B.E. of Guatemala; Lat. 159 N., 
of great importance ns timber-trees ; many yield edible Lon. 879 t w. The last great eruption was in 1835. 
seede, aud some have astringent barks and eupules, Cosihuiria'chi,a town of Mexico, prov. Chihuahua; 
There are 265 known species, which have been arranged | |, POP. 3,500. 
into 8 genern, the most noteworthy being Quercus (the Co sily, adv. See Contur. 

Oak), Corylus (the Hyzel), Tagus (the Beech), Castanea | 4 osinage, (ATI m. [O.Fr.] (Lmw.) Consan- 
(the Chestnut), and Curpinus (the Hornbeam), | , kuinity ; ki or relationship by : cousinship. 
Cor’ylus, n. r. korus, a helmet.) (Hot) A genus Co'-sine, n. Lat. con, and sinus. See StxE.] (Geom.) 

of plants, order Corylaceer ; the HAZEL, g. v. The sine of the complement of an arc or angle. 

Cor y mb, n. [Lat.corymbus ; Gr. korymbos, from korys,| COs'lim, or Kost, a Prussian town, prov. Pomerania, 
a helmet, the head. on the Niesenbecke, about 4 m. from where it falls into 
(Bol.) The name given the lagoon Jamund, which communicates with the Bal- 
to n particular form of tic: pop. 13.575. 
inflorescence. It is a Cosman'thus, n. [Gr. kosmos, elegance, and anthas, a 
kind of raceme, in which flower.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Hydrophyllacea. 
the peduncles (flower- They are American herbs, with alternate leaves; ra- 
stalks) become gradu- cemes long, bractless ; flowers small, white or pale blue, 
ally shorter as they ap- The Miami-Mist, C. purshii, found in fields and river- 
proach the top, so that bottoms, is a plant S to 12 inches high, slender, and with 
all the flowers aro slender branches; flowers light blue, in May. 
about on a level It Cosmetic, (Los-met'ik,) n. Fr. cosmétique ; Gr. kormeo, 
occurs in some species I ndorn.) (Hygiene.) A preparation applied externall 
of Cerasus, in the huw- for the purpose of preserving the bloom and beauty oí 
thorn, and many fi- youth : or for restoring those attractions when lost, or in 
miliar plants. When the process of decay. From the time of Medea, when she 
the stalks or secondary restored the bent and wrinkled form of Jason's father 
axes of à C, instead of to the lithe figure and Insty beauty of his early man- 
bearing flowers imme- hood, all nations have more or less dabbled in theart of 


Fig. 009. — con vun. 
diately, divide and form tertiary axes, a compound C. is  revivifving age and retaining the freshness of youth; 


produced. ns in some species of Pyrus. but that they have never succeeded is proved by the ili 
Corym'biate. Cory m'binted, a. Garnished with} success that still marks the practice; for, as the chief 
clusters of berries, or blossoms in the form of cory mbs. articles used for the purpose are derived from the min- 
Corymbiferse, n. pi. (Lat. corymbus, and fero, I| eral kingdom, the baneful consequences that follow 
bear.) (Bat) A sni=order of plants, order Asferacer,| their use become a punishment to the ignorance or 
consisting of plants hiving foreta all tubular and per-“ vanity of those who adopt them. Among the articles 
fect, or having tubular and perfect florets in the diesc, most used are lead, mercury, bismuth, antimony, and 
and tubular and pistilliferous, or ligulate, florets in the, arsenic. Pear! powder, that compound which nctresses 
ray. The genus Curysanthemum may be taken as an| nud ladies of fashion use so extensively to give a bloom- 
example, In our gardens a number of beautiful varieties) ing complexion to the neck and face, is prepared with 
of the species C. ini. Sinense, and others, are culti} bismuth powder, or white oxide, and French chala, with 
vated. They are hardy plants, and are remarkable for| a small amount of carmine to counteract iw deadly 
the number and the varied colors of their flowers, which| whiteness; it is usually put on as a liquid compost, and 
appear late in autumn, the lady has to sit for some time before her complexion 
Corymbiferous, . Bearing fruits or berries in| is dry enough to permit the after-touches of rouge, and 
lunches; as, a chrym hi ferous plant, other pigments, to intensify the eyelashes and brows, 


After the manner of the bantes; deliriously ex-|Corym'bose, Corym'bous, a. Relating to, or| From the absorbing and exhaling properties of the skin, 


cited: as, a Corybantic dance, 


Coryce'um, n. (Arch.) A room similar to a tennis-| Corym'bosely, a In corymbs. 


like a corymb. the extreme danger of thus blocking up the pores of the 


most sensitive part of the body's «urface will he evidenf 


court. C€orym'bulous, a. (Bo) Having little corymbs. toall. For not only is all sensible nnd insensible perspi- 


993 8 (Bot) A genus of | Cory pha, (Lu,) n. (Gr. kory-phe, summit.) (Bet.) ] ration prevented, but when the body becomes hea 


(Zoól.) See SUR. 
Cor'y don, iu /nd.,a post-v., cap. of Harrison co., p. 747. 


ted, 
A genus of planta, order FPulmaczæ, They are tropical| the absorbents take up the mineral from the cuticle and 
Fan-leaved Palms, one of which, the Talipot palm, C it to the system, where it is certain, sooner or 
umbraculifera, found in Ceylon and Malabar, grows tu] later, to show its influence on the nervous organization, 
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bya paralysis of the eyelids, or the corner of the 
mout Nor is this the only danger. The skin is made 
coarse and wrinkled by flue lines, soon loses all its nat- 
ural smoothness, and the lady is at length compelled to 
paint by day as well as by night, to euable her to meet 
the public gaze. A little of this injurious effect may be 

revented by first covering the face and breast with 
Tard or cold cream, when, after having filled up all the 
pores by this means, and wiped the skin, the wash of 
pearl powder may be paiuted in. There are certain 
strong odors and gases which the painted ludy must 
carefully avoid coming in contact with, or she may dis- 
cover her peurly bloom in a few seconds converted into 
a lenden mask or a negro's darkness. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or sulphur in any form, or the enting or the 
smell of onions, are two of the causes which produce 
this effect. Nearly all the washes used so frequently, 
under the names of Kalydor, Circassian Cream, Milk of 


Roses, &c., and which are, though injurious, the least 


hurtful of cosmetics, are generally prepared by posting 
down bitter almonds with rose- or elder-flower water, an 
adding from 1 to 2 grains of corrosive sublimate to each 
ounce of liquid, —sweet almonds, Castile soap, and sper- 
maceti being mere addenda ; — almond oil, caustic pot- 
ash, essential oil of almonds as a perfume, and water, 
being by some used to make a cosmetic cream. Elder- 
flower water is among the most serviceable of all the 
washes for the fuce, and when used to remove freckles, 
with 1 grain of corrosive sublimate added to each four 
ounces, a lotion of considerable utility is produced, 
which may be employed 2 or 3 times a day with good 
results. Those ladies, however, who wish to preserve 
their good looks the longest, will trust rather to a happy, 
cheerful mind, a little constitutional aperient, the use 
of the bath, and simple elder-tlower water as a lotion 
for the face, than resort to the deadly properties of such 
mineral cosmetics, as those already enumerated. 

—a. Adorning or beautifying; improving beauty, particu- 
larly the beauty of the skin ; as, “Cosmetic powders." Pope. 

Cosmetology, n. (Gr. kosmeo, to adorn, and logos, a 
discourse.] A treatise on the dress, and cleanliness of 
the body.— Dunglison. 

Cosmic, Cos'mical, a. [Gr. kosmikos, from kosmos, 
the world, the universe.) Relating to the world, or to 
the whole frame of the universe. 

(Astron.) A word used in ancient astronomy to de- 
mote a particular position of a planet or star, at its ris- 
ing or setting, in respect to the sun. A star is said to 
rise cosmically, when it rises at the same instant that 
the sun rises; and to set cosmically, when it sets with 
the sun. Cogmícal is opposed to acronycal, which signi- 
fies that a star rises at the instant the sun sets, and vice 
wersá. The cosmical and acronycal risings of a star are 
invisible to the naked eye, because the light of the sun 
in the horizon effaces that of the star. 

Cos’mically, adv. With the sun at rising and setting. 

Cosmo I. d. III., Dukes of Florence. See Mepici. 

€osmog'onal, Cosmogon’ic, Cosmogon'i- 
eal, a. Relating to cosmogony. 

C€osmog/'onist, n. One versed in cosmogony. 

€osmog'ony, n. (Gr. kosmogonia — kosmos, and go-n£, 
generation. he generation, origin, or creation of the 
world or universe. 

{ Philos.) If we accept the C. of the Hindoos, the earli- 
est extant is that of Hesiod, which is delivered in hex- 
ameter verse, The first prose cosmogonies were those of 
tbe early Ionic philosophers, of whom Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, Anaximander, and Anaxagoras are the most cel- 
ebrated. We do not include in this list the researches 
of modern geologists, or the systems to which they have 
led. They may be said to hold tlie same place in rela- 
tion to the old cosinogonists, which the astronomer or 
the chemist occupies in reference to the astrologers and 
alchemists of ancient times. The different theories 
which have been formed to account for the origin of the 
world may be comprehended under 3 classes: Ist. Those 
which suppose the world to have existed from eternity 
under its actual form. Aristotle embraced this doctrine, 
and conceiving the existing universe to be the eternal 
effect of an eternal cause, maintained that not only the 
heavens and the earth, but all animate and inanimate 
beings are without beginning. 2d. Those which con- 
sider the matter of the universe eternal, but not its 
form. This was the philosophical system of Leusippus, 
Democritus, Epicurus, and indeed most of the ancient 
3 and poets, who imagined the world either 

be produced by the fortuitous concourse of atoms ex- 
isting from all eternity, or to have sprung out of the 
chaotic form which preceded its present state. 3d. 
Those which ascribe both matter and its form to the di- 
rect agency of a spiritual cause. 

Cosmog’rapher, n. One who is versed in cosmog- 
ony ; a cosmogonist. 

C€osmograph'ic, Cosmograph'ical, a. Per- 
taining to cosmography. 

Cosmograph'ieally, adv. In a cosmographic man- 
ner. 

Cosmog/raphy, n. (Gr. kosmographia — kosmos, and 
grapho, to describe.] description of the system of the 
material world or universe in general; therefore com- 

ehending astronomy, geography, and geology. — C. has 

n embodied as a science by Baron Humboldt in his 
celebrated work entitled Cosmos. 

Conner a . [Gr. kosmos, the universe, and latre- 
mein, to worship.] World-worship practised by the an- 
cients. 

Cosmological, (koz-mo-lofe-kl, a. Pertaining to 
cosmology. 

C€osmol'ogist, n. One versed in cosmology. 

Cosmology, n. [dr. kosmologia — kosmos, and logos, 
doctrine.] The doctrine of the world or universe, or a 
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treatise on its structure, motions, and constituent parts; 
— distinguished. from cosmogony, which relates to the 
formation of the universe; and from cosmology, which 
irat of the actual and permanent state of the earth as 
t is. 

€osmom'etry, n. (Gr. kosmos, and metron, measure.) 
Art of measuring the sphere of the universe by degrees. 

Cosmoplas’tic, a. ([Gr. kosmos, and plastikos, from 
plasso, to mould or form.] World-formiug; pertaining 
to the formation of the world. 

€osmop'olis, in Washington Territory, a post-village 
of Chehalis co., about 10 m. W. of Montesano, 

Cosmopolitan, Cosmop'olite, n. p cosmopo- 
luain ; Gr. kosmos, und polités, a citizen, from polis, a 
city.] A citizen of the worli; one who is at home in 
every place ; a person without a fixed residence. 

C€osmopol'itanism, n. | Fr. cosmepolitisme.] Citizen- 
ship of the world; cosmopolitism. 

Cosmopolit/ical, a. Possessing the character of a 
cosmoprlite. 

C€osmop'olitism, n. Character or S ard of being 
cosmopolitan; without regard to fixed ideas or local 
prejudices. 

Cosmora’ma, n. [Gr. kosmos, and horama, a view, 
from horad, to ves} A picturesque exhibition, consist- 
ing of a number of drawings, generally about eight or 
ten, which are luid horizontally around a semi-circular 
table, and reflected by mirrors placed opposite to them 
diagonally. The spectator views them through a convex 
lens placed immediately in front of each mirror. The pic- 
tures are illuminated by lamp-light; but the lamps are 
so placed that they cannot be reflected by the mirrors, 
and are therefore invisible to the spectator. 

Cosmorami‘ic, a. Relating, or pertaining, to a cos- 
morama, 

€os'mos, n. [Gr. kosmos, order.] The universe; — so 
called from its perfect order and arrangement. — The 
doctrine of the universe; CosMoGRAPILY, q. v. 

€os'mosphere, u. Gr. osmos, and p, ephere.] 
A contrivance for defining the earth’s position in rela- 
tion to the fixed stars. 

€osmothet'ic, a. Gr. kosmos, and tithenai, to place 
in order) (Metaphys.) Assuming the actual reality of 
the physical world; as, a cosmethetic idealist. 

Cosne, (kdn.) a town of France, dep. Nièvre, on the Loire, 
27 m. N.N W. of Nevers; pop. 6,575. 

Co’so, in California, a mining-district of Tulare co. 

Coss, n. In Hindostan, a land-measure approximating 
to 114 Eng. miles. 

Cossacks, (kos'sdks,) n. pl. ¶ Russ. Kosak.] A people in- 
habiting those parts of the Russian empire which border 
on the N. dominions of Turkey, Poland, and the S. con- 
fines of Siberia, Both the name and origin of this people 
are involved in great uncertainty. They seem to have 
nothing Russian in their origin and character, and are 
probably a mixed Caucasian and Tartar race. They form 
a sort of independent republic. paying no taxes to Russia, 
but cheerfully contributing their numerous and valuable 
contingent of troops; and are well known as the most 
harassing light-horse that ever exercised a predatory 
warfare in the train of any army. It is estimated they 
can supply Russia, in time of war, with a force of about 
100,000 men. Their dress is a short vest in the Polish 
style, large tronsers of a deep blue color, and a black 
sheepskin cap. Their arms consist of a subre, long spear, 
musket, a pair of pistols, and a long whip, which they 
apply to their enemy as well as to their charg 
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They are mostly members of the Russian Greek Church, 
and are described as a hospitable, generous, and disinter- 
ested people. Their settlements in European Russia 
are calculated to occupy an area of 100,000 sq.m. Their 
numbers have not been estimated for nearly a century, 
when they amounted to 955,228 males. This is exclu- 
sive of the Ukraine Cossacks, who are mostly settled. 
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sacks, the Black Sea Cossacks, the Asovien and the Ural 
Cossacks. They form a military cordon of the empire 
of the Czar, extending from the Black Sea nearly to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

Cos‘sart, n. See Cosser. 

€os'sas, n. pl. (Cm.) Plain India muslins. 

Cos’satot, or ETeSE CREEK, in Arkansas, rises in 
Polk co., and joins Little River in Sevier co. 

Cos'sé- Brissne', CHARLES DE. (kos-sai brees'sak,) a cele- 
brated marshal of France, B. 1505. He successively com- 
manded the French army in Flanders and Piedmont, 
under Francis L, Henri 1L, and Charles 1X.; and ac- 
quired so high a reputation that nobles and princes 
came to him to learn the art of war. D. 1564. 

Cosseir, Kossam, or KosIR, (kos-sair’,) a sen- port town 
of Upper Egypt, on the W. shore of the Red Sea, 93 m. 
E. by 8. of Ghenneh, or Kenné, and 102 m. E.N.E. of 
Thebes; Lat. 26° 6'59" N., Lon. 34° 23’ E. A caravan 
road leads from Ghenneh to Cosseir, which is the centre 
for all the traffic between the upper valley of the Nile 
and the Arabian ports. Pop. Estimated at from 15,000 
to 20,000. 

€ossen'za. Sce Cosenza. 

€os'set, Cos’sart, ». A lamb brought up without the 


dam. 
—A pet; a lambkin. (Colteqeiat) 
le; to make much of, 


r. a. To pet; to fon 
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| Cossim bazar, (kos’sim-ba-zar,) a town of Hindostan, 


prov. Bengal, dist. Moorshedabad, and abt. 1 m. 8. of that 
city, of which it is the port, on the Bhajirathi, or Hooghly 
River; Lat. 24° 10’ N., Lon. 88° 15’ E. This town is noted 
for its cotton stockings, which are wire-knitted, and es- 
teemed the best in Bengal. Pop. 4,000. 

Cos’sus, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of nocturnal lepidoptera, 
family Bombycide, the larvie of which feed on wood. 
They have the wings long, thickly veined, and theanten- 
ne with a double row of short teeth along the under 
side. "The locust-tree Carpenter-moth, C. rolinta, an 
American species, expands abt. 3 inches, the color gray, 
the fore-wings thickly covered with dusky, netted lines 
and irregular spots. The caterpillar bores the locust- 
tree and the red-onk. The Goat-moth, €. ligniperda, 
one of the largest European species, resembles the above 
species. It chiefly feeds upon willows and poplars. 

Cost, v. a., ( pret. and imp. cost.) (Ger. and Da. kosten ; 
Lat. consto ; It. costare; O. Fr. couster.] To be bought 
for; to be had at the price of; to be required to be laid 
out, given, bestowed, or employed ; as, good living costs 
money. 

My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten nights’ watching.” 
Shaka. 


—To require to be borne or suffered ; as, it costs one many 
a pang. 
** Perhaps, ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear." — Barbauld. 
To cost one dear. To involve a heavy outlay of time or 
trouble. 

—n. [Ger. kosten ; Dan. and Swed, kost; O. Fr. coust. See 
the verb.] That which a thing stands one in ; that which 
js paid or charged for anything; the price, value, or 
equivalent of a thing purchased; charge; expense; ex- 
penditure; as, the cost of a journey. 


“And wilt thou... put poor nature to such cost ? "—Crashaw. 
—Luxury; sumptuousness; extravagance; as, a thing of 
cost. 


“The city woman bears 
The cost of princes on un worthy shoulders." — Shaks, 


er's back. | -Loss: pain; suffering; detriment; as, to know trouble 


to one's cost. 

—pl. (Law.) The expenses to which parties are put in the 
prosecution and defending of actions. Costs are to be 
considered either as between attorney and client, i. e., 
the expenses and fees which the attorney is entitled to 
recover from his client; or as between party and party, 
i.e, that portion of the expenses to which a successful 
party has been put in his suit, which he is entitled, in 
certain cases, to recover from the unsuccessful one. 

Cos ta. n.; pl. Costa. [Lat., a rib.] (4nut.) A Rin, g. v. 

( Bot.) The term was formerly confined to that bundle 
of vessels which passes directly from the base to thenpex 
of a leaf; but which is better extended to all the main 
veins which proceed directly from the base to the apex, 
or to the points of the lobes. 

(Zoól.) C, or CosrALis. The cell or nervure nearest 
the upper margin of each wing in insects, 

€os'ta, Sir MicHAEL, a musical composer, B. in Naples, 
1810. After having produced his opera of Malvina in the 
San Carlos theatre, he went to England, and has since 
lived in London, where he has been successively conduc- 
tor of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and of the Royal Italian 
Opera. His principal works are, besides the above, the 
operas of Malek Adel and Don Carlos; and the oratorios 
ae Naaman, C. was knighted by Queen Victoria 

n J 

Cos tal, a. „from Lat. costa, a rib.] Pertaining to 
the side of the body, or the ribs ; or to the costa in the 
wings of insects. 

Cost/‘amboul, or Costamant, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
cap. of a pashalic in Natolia, 235 m. E. of Constantinople. 
Its trade is inconsiderable. Pop. 12,500. 

Cos’tard, x. [A corruption of CUSTARD, q. v.] The 
hend; — used in a contemptuous sense. 


„Take him over the costard with the belt of thy sword." — Shake 


—A large, round apple. 

Cos'tard - monger, Costermonger, (kortr- 
mung'r,) n. A seller of apples; — applied generally to 
itinerant venders of fruits, vegetables, &c. ; as, to bawl 
like a costermonger. 

Costa Rica, (kos'ta r&/ka,) the most southern State of 
Central America, bounded on the N.E. by the Gulf of 


The others comprised in this estimate are the Don Cos-| Mexico, S.W. by the Pacific Ocean, N.W. by Nicaragua, 
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and S.W. by the U. States of Colombia ; area, 16,250 sq. 


m. ; Lat. between 8° and 109 40 N., Lon. between S39 and | 


85° W. The surface is mountainous and volcanic, with 
extensive forests, although many parts present large 
barren tracts. The principal products are coffee, to- 
bacco, cocoa, sarsaparilla, wild indigo, nnd dye-woods. 
C. R. forms an independent republic, with a representa- 
tive government and a supreme chief for the executive. 
San José, the capital, is situated among the mountains, 
midway bet. the Pacific Ocean and Caribbean Sea. Pop. 
abt. 135,000. Exports, 1876, $2,249,242, chiefly coffee. 

Cos‘tate, Cos'tnted, a. [Lat. costa.) Having ribs, or 
the appearance of ribs. 

| Bot.) A term applied, either to indicate the presence 
of but one rib, as in most leaves ; or in speaking of cases 
where three or more ribs proceed from the base to the 
apex of a leaf, and are connected by cross veins. The 
latter are frequently called nerves, or nervures. If a 
leaf has its ribs all distinct from the very base, it is 
called tricostate, quinquecostate, and so on; but if the 
ribs are united at the base in a distinct manner, tho 
term becomes triplicostate, quintuplicostate, &c. 

Cos’tean, v. i. (Cornish.) To seek for a lode of tin. 

Costean Pits, ». pl. (Mining.) In Coruwall, Eng., 
shallow pits sunk to trace or find tin. 

€os'tenning, n. ( Mining.) The process of discovering 
lodes of tin by sinking shafts in their vicinity, and draw- 
ing transversely to their supposed direction. 

«€ostel'Inte, a. Costated. 

Cos’ter, n. An abbreviated form of CosTZR-MONGER, q. v. 

€os'ter, Laurens JANSZOON, B. at Haarlem, abt. 1370, 
and said, by the Dutch, to have invented the art of print- 
ing previous to Guttenberg. - His countrymen make of 
this question of priority one of national importance, and. 
besides previous solemnities in honor of C., his bronze 
statue by Royer, was erected in Haarlem, in 1866, 

Cost’-free, adv. or a. Free of cost or charge ; as, to live 
cost- free, 

m, in Kentucky, a post-office of Bath co. 

s in Colorado, aS. co.; area, abt. 4,500 sq. m. 
The main chain of the Rocky Mountains bounds it on the 
E., as partly does the Rio Grande del Norte on the W. 
The Rio Costilla intersects it; cap. San Luis; pop. 
in 1880, 2,879. 

Costilla, in Colora‘io, a post-office of Costilla co. 

Cos tive. a. [From It. costipato, costipare ; Lat constipo. 
constipatus — con. and stipo, to cram or stuff.] Bound in 
the body or bowels ; coustipated ; as, a costave habit of 
body. 

lose; reserved; impermeable. 

** Faster than his costive brain indites, 
Phile’s quick hand in flowing letters writes." — Prior. 
€os'tively, adv. With costiveness. 

Cos'tiveness, n. State of being costive; obstruction 
of the bowels; constipation. 

Cost less., a. Without cost: costing nothing. 

€ost'liness, n. State of being costly or expensive, 
expensiveness; great cost or expense; sumptuousness ; 
extravagance; as, costliness of npparel. 

€ost'ly, a. Of a high price; expensive; valuable; 
precious; dear; sumptuous. 

“* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy." — Shaks. 

C€ost'mary, n. [Gr. kostos; Lat. costum, an aromatic 
plant, and Maria, i.e. the Virgin Mary.] (Bet) A spe- 
cies of tansy dedicated to the Virgin; ale-cost. 

Costume, (kos'tüm,) n. [O. Fr. coustume, from L. Lat. 
constuma, same signification as L. Lat. consuetudo.] An 
established mode of dress, particularly that which is 
appropriate to a given age, place, person, &c.; as, a fan- 
cy costume. See Dress. 

—The term applied to the accessory belongings of a play, 
poem, picture, &., in harmony with time, place, and 
circumstance; as, stage-costume. 

Costum'er, Costumé'ier, n. [Fr. costumier; this 
rendering of the word is now very generally adopted. ) 
One who deals in and provides costumes, &c., for a thea- 
tre, private theatricals, fancy balls, &c. 

€o-suf'ferer. n. A fellow-sufferer; one who suffers in 
conjunction with another. 

€osum'ne, or CosUMNES, in Culifornia, a township of 
El Dorado co. 

—A post-village and township of Sacramento co.; total pop. 
694. 


Co-supreme’,n. A sharer of supremacy with another. 

Co-sure’ty, n. A joint surety; one who is surety with 
another. 

€o'sy.a See Cozy. 

Cot, Cote, n. [A. S. cota, cyta ; Du. kot, a cottage; Icel. 
kot. Probably the common origin is the Ger. kutten, to 
dig. to excavate; W.cwt. In old times, among northern 
European nations, dwellings were excavated under- 
ground.) A small house; a cottage; a hut: a hovel; a 
shed or iuclosure for horses and cattle; as, a dove-cote. 

* Mine be a cot beside the hili.” — Rogers. 

—A small rude kind of boat, resembling a dug-out 

A cosset; n lambkin. (Used in some parts of England.) 

—A sheath or cover for a hurnt or lacerated finger. 

An abbreviated form of eot-queen, (q. v.) 

Cot, Cott, n. [O. Fr. coets, coite; probably allied to Gr. 
kai-té, n couch or bed.] A &mall bed, a bed for iufants 
or young children; as, a baby’s cot 
1 A kiud of suspended hammock. serving as a 

, on board ships. 
* Chips, the carpenter's mate, lay drunk in his cot." — Marryatt 


Cotabam bas. in Peru, a province of the department 
of Cuzco, lying between the Apurimac and Pachachaca, 
and traversed by the Oropesa. It is 75 m. in leagth, by 
about 50 in breadth. Surface mountainous. Pop. 25,000. 

Cotab’ulate, r.a. See CONTABULATE. 

Cotagay’ta, (Sautia’go de,) a town of Bolivia, 
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dep. of Potosi, on the river Cotagayta, 15 m. S. S. E. of 
Potosi city. 

Co-tan gent. n. (Grom.) The tangent of any comple- 
mental arch, or what the arch wants of a quadrant, or 
90 degrees. 

Cote, n. Sce Cor. 

Coteau des Prai'ries, an elevated region separat- 
ing the basin of the Mississippi from that of the Mis- 
souri. Commeucing about Lat. 46° N., it extends S. S. E. 
200 m. between Lon. 98? and 99° W. 

Coteau du Lac’, in Lower Canada, a village of Vau- 
dreuil co., on the St. Lawrence River; pop. about 400. 
Cotenu St. Augustin,and Cotenu St. Pierre, 

in Canada. See page 713. 

Cote Blanche y, in Louisiana, in the S. W. border 
of St. Mary's parish. 

Cote des Neiges, in Lower Canada, a vill. of Hoche- 
laga co., 244 m. W. of Montreal. 

Cote Gelée, in Louisiana, a post-office of Lafayette co. 

Cotempora’neous, a. (Lat. contemporaneus — con, 
and tempus, temporis, time.] Living or being at the same 
time with another or others; contemporaneous, 

Cotempora’neously, adv At the sume time with 
some other event. coutemporaneously. 

C€otem'porary, n. Fr. contemporain — con, and tem- 
poraire; Lat. temporartus, from tempus, temporis, time.] 
Living or being at the sume time with another; con- 
temporary. 

—n. Une who lives at the same time with another; a con- 
temporary. 

Co-ten ant. „. A joint tenant; a tenant in common. 

Cote d'Or, (eur, an E. dep. of France, formed of 
part of the old province of Burgundy, in Lat. 469 55'— 
48° 10 N., Lon 49 2'—59 30^ E — Area, 3,350 sq. m. 
The surface is in general rather elevated, and is traversed 
by a chain of hills forming theconuecting-link between 
tlie Cevennes and the Vosges. A portion of that range. 
called the Cóte d'Or (golden slope), receives its name 
on account of the excellence of the wines produced on 
its declivities, A great part of the dep. is covered with 
forests. The valleys and plains are fertile, and there is 
good pasture-land ; but the vine culture is by far the 
most important branch of industry. To this dep. be- 
long the first class wines of Clos Vougeot, Romanée, 
Chambertin,Corton, Richebourg, Volnay. Pomard, Beaune, 
Mmtrachet, and Meursault, ( is watered by the Seine. 
wiich rises in the NW. und by several of its affluents; 
by the Saone, and by Arroux. a tributary of the Loire. 
The climate is temperate; iron. coal, marble, gypsum, 
and lithographic stones are found, the first in large 
quantities. C. is divided into 4 arrondissements, viz.. 
Beaune, Chátillon-sur-Seine, Dijon, and Semur, with 
Dijon for its capital. Pop. 382.762. 

Cotentin, (ko-ten'td,) a district of France, in the old 
prov. of Normandy. It forms a peninsula, stretching 
into the English Channel, in the dep of Manche, and 
haviug, at its extremity, Cape La Hague. 

Coterie, (/o’te-ré) n. [Fr., a company of villagers hold- 


ing a fief under one lord, from Lat. cotarius, from cota, | 


a cottage] A circle of familiar frien: a meeting for 
social or literary intercourse; an exclusive society; a 
clique; a political party; as, a coterie of strong-minded 
women. 

Coter’minous, a. Conterminous; approximating to; 
adjacent ; — preceding with ; as, one county is cotermi- 
nous with another. 

Côtes du Nord, (Xote-doonor',) a maritime dep. of 
France, forming part of 
the prov. of Bretagne,and 
bounded: N. by the Eng- 
lish Channel, in which 
are several small islands 
belonging to (.; Lat. 48° 
9/— 489 51'N., Lon. 1953' - 
39 357 W. Area. 2,840 sq. 
m. The Armoric Hills, 
called also the Montagnes 
Noires, and the Menez 
Mountains, cross the dep. 
from E. to W. They have 
a breadth of about six- 
teen miles, nnd consist 
chiefly of granite and 
clay slate. These forma- 
tions give a rude and 
broken aspect to the 
coasts. The chief rivers, 
which are short but navi- 
gable, are the Rancé 
Gouet, Tricux, Guer, and 
Arguenon. The cultiva- 
tion of flax and hemp, 
with pasturage and iron- 
mining, supply employ- 
ment in the mountainous 
districts, while in the 
sheltered valleys and on 
the coast-levels all kuro- 
pean kinds of grain, with 
pears and apples and 
other fruits, are pro- 
duced; and maize is cul- 
tivated, but does not 
always ripen The coasts 
are well supplied with various kinds of fish. The dep. is 
divided into the 5 arrond. of St. Brieuc, Dinan, Londéac, 
Lannion, and Guingump. The chief town is St. Brieuc. 

641.210. 

Cote suns Besoin, in Missouri, a post-village of 
Callaway co., on the Missouri River, about 12 m. E. N. E. 
of Jefferson Citv; pop. 869. 
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Côte St. André, (an-drai,) a town of France, dep. 
Isère, 20 m. from Vienne, In its neighborhood is pro- 
duced the celebrated liquor called Kaus de la côte. 

1 Vp. 4,847. 

Cot'gnure, n. Refuse wool, hemp, or flax. 

Co’thurn, n. [Lat. cotiurnus.] (Antig. The high 

| buskin wo y tragic actors to increase their apparent 

| height; thence used, metaphorically, by ancient writers 
to signify the tragic art. 

|€othur' nate, Cothur'nated, 4. Donning a co- 
thurn; hence, having relation to tragedy. 

Cotie’ular, a. (Lat. coticula, from cos, cotis, a whet- 
stone.) Pertaining to whetstones; like, or suitable for, 
whetstones. 

Co-tid’al, a. [ œn, and tidal, from tide.) Marking places 
where the tide, or high water, takes place at the same 
time: us, co-tidal lines. 

Cotill, in Louisiana, a post-office of Rapides co. 

Cotillon, (sometimes wrongly written CoTILLION,) 
(ko-teél'yun,)n. [Fr., from cotte, a petticoat.] ( Dancing.) A 
brisk French dance performed by 8 persons together ; the 
predecessor of the modern quadrille. 

My lady went through the cotillon with true grace, and the 
"air noble. — Sir C. Hanbury Williams, 

—The music for the above dance. 

Cotindi’ba, or CoriNGUIBA, a river in Brazil. It rises 
in the N. side of Mount Itabalanna, flows E. and enters 
the Atlantic Ocean 15 m. N.N.K. of Sergipe del Rey. 

Cotise’, n. [Fr. coté, side.) (Her.) A diminutive of the 
bend, being one-half the width of the bendlet; generally 
borne in couples, with a bend or charges between them. 
A bend, fess, &c., between two cotises, is termed cotised. 

Cotland, u. (Law.) Land appendant to a cottage. 

€ot'octon Furnace, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Frederick co. 

Cotopaxi, (ko'to-páks'e,)) in Ecuador, a volcano, in 
the E. Cordillera of the Andes, 34 m. S.S.E. of Quito; 
Lat. 0? 41“ S., Lon. 78° 42’ W. It is conical in shape and 
rises to a height of 18,875 ft. above the level of tlie sea, 
or 9,800 ft. above the table-land of Quito. The upper 
part, a perfect cone of 4,400 feet in height, is entirely 
covered with snow, excepting tbat the immediate ve 


of the crater looks more like a bare pet of roc 
Humboldt, who attempted to ascend the mountain in 
1802, found great difficulty in reaching even the snowy 
zone, and pronounced the top itself to be absolutely 
inaccessible. In 1738, the flames were known to rise 3,vv0 
feet. On June 26, 1877, an eruption took place, causing 
great loss of life and property, the latter, for miles be- 
ond the base of this volcano. It was ascended by 

uymper in 1880, who gives its elevation as 19,600 ft. 
€ot'quenn.». [Probably from Fr.coquin.] A man who 

busies himself in women's affairs; a meddler. 

Cotro'ne, (unc. Crotona,) a seaport town of S. Italy, 6 
m. N. of Cape Nau; Lat. 39? 7“ N., Lon. 17° 10 E. Its 
inhabitants were celebruted for athletic exercises, and 
Milo was its. most renowned athlete. C. is strongly 
fortified. By. 5,000. 

Co-trustee’, n. A joint trustee. 

Cots’wold, n. A sheep-cote in a champaign country. 

Cots’wold Hills, a tract of about 200,000 acres of 
hilly country in England, dividing the basins of the 
Thames and Severn. This is grazing land, and 
gave its name to the celebrated breed of shecp known as 
the Cotswold. 

€ot'tn, n. (Om.) In India, a cowrie measure, embracing 
12,000 cowries. 

Cotta, the name of an old German publishing-house, 
established at Tübingen in 1649, and still one of the 
most flourishing in Germany. The most prominent 
member was Joh. Friedr. Freiherr von C., B. 1764. In 
1798, he established the Allgemeine Zeitung, a periodical 
still pnblished at Augsburg, and from that time pub- 
lished the works of the most illustrious modern authors 
of Germany. D. 1832.—G. A. Cotta D. at Stuttgart, 1876. 

Cottage, Lot tag,) n O. Fr cotage; L. Lat cotagium, a 
rural tenement; A S. cota, a cote] A cot; a hut; a 
small habitation for the poorer classes of persons. 


|—A small, but neat and tasteful, house, detached from 


other buildings. In this modern sense, the term is 
loosely applied to a great variety of buildings, from the 
ornamental C. of the English to the Swiss chalet; as, a 
cottage ornée. 
Cottage, in Jwa, a post-office of Hardin co. 
Cottage, in New York, a post-office of Cattaraugus co. 
Cottage, in Pennsylrania, a P. O. of Huntingdon co. 
C€ot'taged, a. Covered with cottages; as, a cottaged 
hamlet. 
Cottage Grove, in California, a post-office of Kla- 
math co. 
Cottage Grove, in Minois, a post-office of Douglas co. 
Cottage Grove, in Jndiona, a P. O. of Union co. 
Cottage Grove, in Minnesota, a township of Wash- 
ington co, 
Cottage Grove, in Oregon, a post-office of Lane co. 
Cottage Grove, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., in Cottage Grove township. 
Cottage Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township of Dane co. 
Cottage Hill, in ///inois, a post-village of Du Page co. 
Cottage Hill, in Jowa, a post-office of Dubuque co. 
Cottage Hill, in Ohio, a post-office of Muskingum co. 
Cottage Home, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Lincoln co. 
Cottage Inn, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Lafayette co 
Cottage Mill, in Georgia, a P. O. of Chattahoochie co. 
Cot'tager, n. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Leet us from our country farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 
Cot'tageville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Jackson co. 


|€ott'bus. Ger. Kottbus.] A townof Prussia, prov. Bran- 


denburg, on the Spree, 42 m. S. by W. of Frankfort-on- 
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the-Oder. Manuf. Woollen and linen stuffs, and stock- 
ings. Pup, 12,225. 

Cot'ter, Cot'tar, Cottier’,n. Acottager ; one who 
inhabits a hut, cabin, or cottage; as, an Irish cottier. 

Cot ter. n. A piece of wood or iron used as a wedge 
for chocking or fastening the parts of a piece of mechan- 
ism; as, the cotter of a wiudow-pin, 

Cot'tise, n. [From Lat. costa.) (Her.) See COTISE. 

Cot'tleville, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Charles co. 

Cotton, (ótn.) n. [Fr. coton; It. cotone; Ar. kotn, ko- 
tm; Hind. goofn, ruħi; Ger. baumwoile; Du. katoen, 
boomwol; Sp. algodon; Por. algodas; Swed. bomuil ; 
Russ. cAlobtschata ja bumaja ; Pol. bawelna ; Sansk. kapa- 
sa; Malay, kapas; Lat. yossypium.) (Bot.) The hair 
covering the seeds in all the species of the genus Gossy- 
pium, or cotton-plant, order Malracem. These hairs 
upon the seeds, and the occurrence of three leafy bracts, 
united at their base outside the flower, constitute the 
distinctive characters of the genus. From the impor- 
tance of C. as a raw material, the genus Gossypium must 
be regarded as one of the most valuable to man in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. There appear to be four 
distinct species. Many other so-called species have been 
described, but they are probably mere varieties. The 
first C. fabrics were manufactured from the hairs of the 
species G. herbaceum (see fig. 188), the Neko s cotton- 
plant of India. The stems are less woody than in other 
species ; hence its specific name, which signifies herba- 
ceous, It is a pretty plant, and rises from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height during the first year of growth. It is 
usually cut down annually; but if allowed to grow, it 
will attain a height of 5 or 6 feet, and its branches will 
become rather wooly. All the younger parts of the 
stem are covered with short hairs, and marked with 
black spots. The flowers are bright yellow, each petal 
being marked with a purple spot near the base. The 
flower is succeeded by a fruit, which gradually becomes 
dry, and then bursts into 3 or 4 valves, when the cotton- 
wool is seen issuing from it in all directions. This is 
the Surat C. of commerce. The C. is generally white; 
but much of that produced in China is of the yellow or 
tawny color, peculiar to the fabric called ** Nankeen.” 
G. arboreum, the tree-cotton, is another Indian species, 
but, unlike the last, it assumes the aspect and dimen- 
sions of a small tree, from 15 to 20 feet in height. The 
flowers are of a bright-red color. The C. hairs are re- 
markably soft and silky, and are woven by the natives 
into a very fine mnslin, used for turbans by the privi- 
lexed religious classes only. G. barbadense is the spe- 
cies which yields all our best C. It is called the Bar- 
badoes, or Bour- 
bon C., but does 
not appear to 
have been orig- 
inally a native 
of the New 
World, It isa 
perennial plant, 
and hasashrub- 
by stem, from 
six to fifteen ft. 
in height. The 
flowers are yel- 
low, like those 
of G. herbace- 
um, and have a 
dark spot at the 
base of each pe- 
tal. The fruit 
is capsular, and 
contains in its 
interior from 8 
to 12 black 
seeds, which, on 
being freed 
from thecotton- 
wool, are found 


= 
Fig. 102. — BARBADOES COTTON. 
(Gossypium barbadense.) 
(See ulso fig. 188.) 
to be destitute of down, unlike those of the preceding 
species, which are covered with firmly adhering short 
hairs. The plant was introduced into Georgia from the 
Bahama Islands, where it had been grown from seed 


obtained in the West Indies. In the small American 
islands which fringe the coast of Georgia, this plaut has 
produced the celebrated Sa-Island €, which is unri- 
valled for the length of its staple, its strength, and its 
Bilkiness, This variety is restricted to the islands and 
A marrow belt of mainlaud on the immediate coast of 
the Atlantic, extending from the Great Pedee River, in 
N. Carolina, to Cape Canaveral, in Florida. The same 
plamt, when cultivated in the cooler and drier climates 
of the hill-country of Georgia, is inferior in quality, and 
shorter in staple. This fact shows how great is tho in- 
fluence of external circumstances on the growth of the 
cotton-plant. The species G. perurianum, or acumina- 
tum, is supposed to be indigenous to America. Like the 
Bourbon C, it has black seeds and yellow flowers. 
The seeds adhere together, however, in a peculiar way, 
forming a kidney-shaped mass. This plant furnishes 
the S. American varieties of G, as Pernambuco, Peru- 
vian, Maranham, aud Brazilian. After the Sea-Island 
aad Egyptian, these S. American C. obtain the highest 
price in the market. C. is now extensively cultivated 
in E; ye in S, Africa, in India, and in Australia; but 
it will be long before the supplies from these parts 
can Cormpete with those from the U. States. If exam- 
ined uzader the microscope, the C-hair will be found 
heen, to consist of two delicate transparent tubes, 
6 one twisted round the other. If, however, the hair 
be exanrained in its young state, it will be found to be an 
Untwisted cylindrical tube. Its changed appearance 
when it reaches its maturity can be accounted for by 
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the circumstances under which it is developed. As the 
seeds and hairs grow, the capsules do not appear to ex- 
pand with equal rapidity; and, consequentiy, the hair 
is exposed to pressure on all sides. The result of this 
is, that the hair collapses in the middle, leaving a hair- 
formed tube on each side, These uncollapsed portions 
of tlie hair give it the appearance of a. flat ribbon, with 
a hem or border at each edge. The hair does not, how- 
ever, grow out straight, but, coming in contact witli 
other hairs and the sides of the capsular fruit, it becomes 
twisted. This twisting is undoubtedly the great fact 
that makes the C-hair of value to mau. There are 
many hairs, such as those of the cotton-grass aud the 
Bombaz, which are as long and apparently as strong as 
those of the G., but which, failing in thisirregularity of 
surface, are utterly incapable of being twisted iuto a 
thread or yarn. The twisting gives the G-hair the 
power of uniting with its fellows, and forming with 
them a cord strong enough to be woven. 

Production. Columbus found the cotton-plant grow- 
ing wild in Hispaniola, and later explorers recognized it 
as fur N. as the country bordering the Meschachebe, or 
Mississippi. In the U. States, cotton-seeds were first 
planted, asan experiment in 1621, (Purchas's Pilgrims,) 
and in a paper of the date of 1666, preserved in Carroll's 
Historical Collections of S. Carolina, the growth of tho 
cotton-plant is noticed in the province of Carolina, It 
was, however, little knuwn except as a gurden-plant, 
until after the evolutionary war. The first successtul 
crop in S. Carolina was that of W. Elliott, in 1790. His 
success caused many to engage in the cultivation of C., 
and some of the largest fortunes in 8. Carolina were 
thus accumulated. But the region adapted to the pro- 
duction of the sea-island C. was limited, and the amount 
of 8,000,000 Ibs. raised in 1805 was not exceeded by the 
subsequent crops. The culture of the other varieties, 
distinguished by the green instead of the black seed of 
the sea-islaud, was rapidly extended from the last years 
of the 18th century throughout the Southern States. 


Acres. 


2,098,330 
2,617,138 
2,173,732 
2,330,086 
1,042,975 
1,364,249 
864,787 
893,153 
722.500 
245.505 
711 
35,000 
24,000 
2.667 


14,441,993 | 5,731,257 


The best crop before the above was that of 1859, of 4,861,- 
292 bales. The C. crop of the U. S. has risen from 1,0:8,848 
bales in 1830-31, to about 6,000,070 bales in 1580-81. 
During the late civil war the manufacturing countries of 
Europe suffered severely, as is well known. from the al- 
most absolute stoppage of their usual C. supplies from the 
U. States; aud, in this emergency, turned their atten- 
tion towards encouraging the growth of the staple in 
other countries, as Bruzil, Venezuela, Egypt, India, &c. 
This experiment was attended with successful results, 
in so far as concerned the obtaining of a sufficient quan- 
tity of the article to keep the spinners going; but it 
was also found that the C. of the countries named being 
of short staple, and of inferior quality, generally, to the 
American, could not compete with the long-stapled va- 
rieties grown in this conntry—more especially the “ sea- 
islands,” which always carry the top-prices in foreign 
markets. The qualities. from the above-mentioned 
countries were found to run pretty much as follows :— 
Egyptian, good ; fair to middling: Brazilian, good; 
middling — fair to middling: Venezuelan, middling ; 
middling fiir to poor: East India (Surat), barely mid- 
dling ; poor, often dirty. It was at one time anticipated 
that negro emancipation in the 8. States would seriously, 
if not disastrously, check the future growth of the sta- 
ple in those countries. This prophecy has now been 
happily proved erroneous, as has been indicated by the 
steady revival of cultivation in the South during the 
years 1868-9 ; the crop turned out during the latter year 
approximating in quantity to the heavy yields obtained 
in the years immediately preceding the war, while the 
quality itself has never been surpassed. American C. 
has, consequently, recovered its old status in European 
markets, and, with it, a near approach to its old market- 
able price in foreizn centres of manufacturing industry. 
We may conclude by quoting from an excellent article 
on the subject that appeared in the New York Nation, 
(Oct., 1869,) as follows: —** The results of the last ten 
years’ experience seem to show that the Sonth really has 
& monopoly of a certain class of cotton at all events, and 
almost a monopoly of the article itself. for the supply 
from other countries, even under the stimulus of the 
war, seems to have produced little or no effect on the 
markets." 

(Cultivation.) The upland varieties have been culti- 
vated nearly as far N. as Lat, 409, bnt only under favor- 
able circumstances. Cotton-patches are to be scen in 8. 
Illinois and S. Missouri, where the plant is grown for 
domestic use; and in many fumilies the hand-loom is 


Indian Territory. 
Virginia. . 
Kentucky.. 
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yet in vogue. “Asa great commercial staple, however, 
its culture embraces a belt of country 100 m. or more iu 
width — underlaid by the Cretaceous formation — which 
starts near the N. line of the State of Mississippi, aud, 
sweeping round the base of the NR. through 
Alabama, Georgia, S. Carolina, aud N. Carolina, extends 
as far N. as Raleigh, and even Richmond, Va. The 8. 
limit of this belt is where it comes in contact with the 
region of * Pine-Barrens, whose soil consists of Plio- 
cene-Tertiary sands. Its culture extends up the Missis- 
sippi Valley to Memphis, and up the lower valleys of the 
White, Arkansas, and Red rivers. The cotton soils are 
of moderate fertility, and when stripped of timber, are 
exceedingly liable to wash into guilies and ravines. 
After a few croppings, they are very difficult to reno- 
vate, since they do not admit of a rotation of crops. 
The climate is unfit for the growth of the nutritious 
grasses, and hence, where the ground lies fallow fora 
few years to recover its productive powers, it ceases to 
be profitable. The grasses which spring up are coarse, 
and afford little nutriment to cattle. The forage of the 
planter is derived from corn-stalks, cut before maturity ; 
and hence, throughout the region, we fiud no herds of 
cattle or swine; nor can any course of industry render 
stuck-raising profitable. (Mr. Foster’s Mississippi Val- 
ley, 1869.) ". €, when raised within the frost-line, must 
always be planted, if possible, after the last frost in 
spriug, as it is more easily killed by cold than any other 
plant; and when once bitten by frost it cannot recover, 
like corn, but must be re-planted. Before planting, the 
ground must be broken deeply and thoroughly. This 
should be done in February or March, for plantations in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, or Arkan- 
sas; in January, for plantations in Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiuna, or Texas. We can, of course, only gener- 
alize in an article so brief as this must be; but it will 
be readily seen, by any one possessed of only a little 
knowledge of geography. that 8. Georgia ud 8. Ala- 
bama have seasons like those of 8. Mississippi. Louisi- 
ana, Texas, &c. The next step in the process, after hay- 
ing broken the ground well, and permitted it to lie thus 
for a few weeks, is to “bed up" the ground, as the plant- 
ers phrase it, for putting in the seed. The rows are 
laid off from 3 to 4 feet apart in the thinner lands, 
from three to seven feet in the rich lands of Louisiana 
and Texas— with a narrow-bladed plough — generally 
with a scooter. The fertilizer is now dropped in this 
furrow, and a ridge, or bed, made upon it with a turning- 
plough. One furrow on each side of the fertilized ridge is 
sufficient. Now the preparation for planting has been 
handsomely made; the next, and last step in the pro- 
cess is to upen the ridge with a scooter, drop in the 
seeds, and cover them. The covering is rapidly and 
well effected by a board screwed to the helve of a scooter. 
The board should be long enough to extend across the 
cotton-row, and have a scoop, or groove, cut in the 
centre of it, corresponding to the width of the furrow 
in which the seeds have been dropped. The seeds 
should be rubbed or rolled in wet ashes just previons to 
planting, to dextroy the adhesion of the cotton fibres 
that will remain with the seeds of upland C. after the 
very best ginning now known to planters. The Sea- 
Islund C., or, as it is often called, * black-seed," and 
* Jong-staple," may be dropped withont this rolling in 
ashes; as, when it is ginned, or picked from the seeds 
by hand, very little lint is left on the seeds, After it 
shall have sprung from the ground to the height of abt. 
two inches, it is “chopped out” with a hoe. Two or 3 
stalks are all that should be left in one spot to grow ; 
and these spots, or hills, should be $ to 18 inches apart, 
according to the strength of the soil. Of course the 
grass, the great enemy of all plants, and specially of C., 
must be cut ont when this chopping is performed. In 
8 to 10 days after the chopping the pant must be hoed, 
or have dirt thrown gently around the tender stal 
with a small plough. In two weeks more the C. shoul 
be again ploughed, and carefully cleaned of all grass by 
a hoe-hand. In 2 to 3 weeks more another ploughing 
must be given, and vou have little else to do with it save 
to keep the grass out, specially now from the middles; 
for if weeds and grass grow there, they will give to the 
pickers a very troublesome crop of seeds and dry leaves 
in the fall and winter. C must not be ploughed when the 
ground is very wet. — The picking is generally done by 
hand, and should be commenced in July or August, as 
soon as the matured C. is well open. One hand can pick 
from 100 to 200, and even 300 lbs. per day, under very 
favorable circumstances. But it is to be hoped that 
* Howe's cotton-picker," or some other ingenious ma- 
chine, is destined speedily to lighten this most tiresome 
and tronblesome of all the labor-processes by which C. 
is prepared for market. The C. first picked, before the 
autumnal rains have dirtied it, and the October frosts 
turned it yellow, is the best; and must be ginned and 
packed by itself, to command the best price in market, 
f the * storm-cotton," or the frosted cotton, be mixed 
with it, the price of the whole lot will be deprecinted in 
consequence, — After having been picked, C. is spread 
out and dried, and then separated from the seeds. The 
latter process was formerly performed by hand — a tedi- 
ous operation, by which one hand could clean only a 
pound or so a day ; but since the invention of the saw- 
gin, by Eli Whitney, in 1793, the process of cleaning 
has been both rapid and effectual. This machine is 
composed of a hopper, having one side formed of strong 
parallel wires, placed so close together as to exclude the 
passage of the seeds from within. The wool is dragged 
throngh the apertures by means of circular saws at- 
tached to a large roller, and made to revolve between 
the wires, the seeds sinking to the bottom of the hopper. 
‘This process is adopted only in cleaning the short-sta- 
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pled varieties of American C, the seeds of which adhere! 
so firmly to the wool as to require a cousiderable amount 
of force to separate them. The Sea-Island variety is 
cleaned by being passed through two small rollers, 
which revolve in opposite directions, and easily throw 
off the hard, smooth seeds. In India, though the saw- 
gin has been introduced in some districts, the woo] is 
mostly cleaned by nieaus of the primitive roller, Both 
descriptions of gins are used in Egypt and the Brazil. 
The C.cleaned by the roller-gin, being uninjured thereby 
in staple, realizes the better price; but the deterioration 
caused by the saw-gin is compensated for by the greatly 
increased quantity cleaned; the latter turning out four 
or five times as much work as the former, in un equal 
space of time, and thereby considerably reducing the 
expense of cleaning. — After the worms (see Aoctuidm), 
which destroy the pod, or the cotton-planut itself, and 
against which we have, as yet, no menns of defence, the 
chief enemy of C. is rust, Aguinst thissomething can be 
done. “The cause of rust," says Mr. D. Dickson, of Han- 
cock county, Georgia, in a valuable article published 
in the Southern Cultivator, “is plainly marked, and 
the indications readily understood. There is a weed, 
(I call it rust-weed). that marks all land that will rust €. 
This weed is now green, (Feb. 8th.) but in a few weeks 
it will be very rusty. Lands that will certainly rust C. 
are such as are not properly drained; low, sandy lands; 
land under blnffs, that is sandy, and inclined. to be 
springy: poor land that is sandy and porous, having the 
clay a good way below the surface, and also resting on 
pipe-clay; and sandy land that gets grassy in July to 
September, Rust is caused also by very heavy rains; by 
guano alone, which causes a very heavy crop of Lolls; 
and, lastly, by poverty and bad work. Ahe remedy is: 
To drain the land well; rest it, to accumulate humus; 
haul red-clay on the sandy land; plough deep, and sub- 
soil before planting. The land should be well mixed 
throughout with clay and vegetable mould, at least 9 
inches deep. The best manure to prevent rust, is 200 
Ibs. of dissolved bones, 100 Ibs, Peruvian guano, 200 to 
30) Ibs. of salt, and 100 Ibs. of land-plaster (plaster of 
Paris), per nere. The above remedies will return one 
hundred percent. interest to the owner. All lands may 
be made good cotton-lands by the use of the spade, clay- 
humus (or vegetable matter), and the above manures. 
Lands that will produce 100 Ibs. of lint C. without ma- 
nure, if level, are worth $10 per acre ; and level land that 
will produce 400 Ibs. of lint € per acre, with manure, 
is worth 310) per acre. Here is a margin of $90 to pay 
for improving an acre of land. It can be done, and 50 per 
cent. male on the manures purchased every year; al- 
ways returning the cotton-seed back to the land, when 
án C., or its share of stable-manure, when in corn.” 
Cotton Manufacture, This important branch of textile 
fabrics has its origin in India and China. in which coun- 
tries it was known and operated in mauy centuries be- 
fore being nnierstood by the moderns. Among ancient 
writers Herodotus is the first who mentions this staple; 
called by him trez-icool.. Both the Greeks «nd Romans 
imported their raw material from India, About the 10th 
century, this manufacture was introduced by the Moors 
into Spain, where its products flourished principally in 
the form of coarse cloths, canvas, &c. In Italy. cotton 
fabrics began to be manipulated at about much the same 
period. The Netherlands was the next country to adopt 
the art, which from thence was transplanted into Eng- 
land by the Protestant refugees from Flanders. after the 
capture of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma in 1585. In 
1641, Manchester is recorded as receiving cotton-wool 
from Smyrna and Cyprus, and manufacturiug it into 
various stuffs. In 164 all colonial cotton was oirdered to 
be sent to England for manufacture, and in 1760 the an- 
nual value of the trade was estimated at only $1,000,000. 
From the first introduction of the €. M. into Great Bri- 
tain down to 1773, the weft or transverse threads of 
the web only, were of cotton ; the worp, or longitudinal 
threads, consisting wholly of linen yarn. In the first 
stage of the manufacture the weavers, dispersed in cot- 
tages throughont the country, furnished themselves as 
well as they could with the warp and wett for their 
webs, and carried them to market when they were fin- 
ished; but the impossibility of miking any considerable 
division among the different branches of a manufucture 
so conducted, or of prosecuting them on & large scale, 
added to the interruption given to the proper business 
of the weavers by the necessity of attending to the cul- 
tivation of the patches of ground which they generally 
occupied, opposed great obstacles to its progress. In 
1767, however, James Hargreaves (q. v.) invented the 
spinning-jnny. At first this admirable machine en- 
abled 16 to 30 threads to be spun with the same facility 
as l; and it was subsequently brought to such perfec- 
tion, that a little girl was enabled to work no fewer 
than from 80 to 120 spindles. The jenny was applicable 
only to the spinning of cotton for weft, being unable to 
give to the yarn that degree of firmness und hardness 
which is required for the longitudinal threads or warp; 
but this deficiency was soon alter supplied by the intro- 
duction of the spinning-frame (1768-1775 — that won- 
derfal piece of machinery which spins avast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness, leaving 
to man merely to feed the machine with cotton, and to 
join the threads when they happen to break. It is not 
difficult to understand the principle on which this ma- 
chine is constructed, and the mode of its operation, It 
tonsists of two pairs of rollers, turned hy means of ma- 
thimery. The lower roller of each pair is furrowed or 
flnted longitudinally, and the upper one is covered with 
leather, to make them take a hold of the cotton, If 
there were only one pair of rollers, it isclear that a card- 
ing of cotton passed between would be drawn forward, 
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by the revolution of the rollers, but it would merely un- 
dergo a certain degree of Compression trom their action, 
No sooner, however, has the carding, or roviny as it is! 
technically termed, begun to pass through the first pitir | 
of rollers, than it is received. by the second pair, which 
are made to revolve with (as the case may be) 3, 4, or 5 
times the velocity of the first pair, By this admirable) 
coutrivance the roving is drawn out ) u thread of the 
desired degree of tenuity; à twist being given to it by 
the adaptation of the spindle and fly of the common Hax- 
wheel to the machinery. Sir Richard Arkwright (4. v.) 
gave his machine the name of the waler-/rame; but it 
since become better known as the spinning frame, 
Nearly at the seme time that the spinning department 
was thus wondertully improved, Dr. Cartwright, a cler“ 
gyman of Kent, invented the power-(oom (in 1757), a) 
machine which bas already gone far to supersede weay-| 
ing by the hand. While these extraordinary inventions“ 
were being made, Watt was perfecting the steam-en- 
gine, and was thus not only supplying the manutactur- 
ers With a new power applicable to every purpose, and 
easy uf control, but with one that might be placed in the 
most convenient situations, and in the midst of à popu- 
lation trained to industrious habits. Still something re- 
mained to complete tliis astunishing career of discovery. 
Without a vastly increased supply of the raw material! 
at a lower price than it had previously brought, the in-“ 
veutions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Watt would have 
been of comparatively little value, Luckily, what they 
did for the manufacturers, Mr. Eli Whitney, originally 
of Massachusetts, and afterwards a citizen of New Haven, 
Connecticut, di for the American cotton-growers. Ile 
invented a machine by which cotton-wool is separated 
from the seed with the utmost facility and expedition. 
Previously to 1790 the U. States did not export a single 
pound-weight of raw cotton. In 1792 they exported 
the trifling quantity of 155,323 lbs. Whitney's invention 
came into operation in 1793; aud in 1794, 1,601,760 Ibs., 
and in 1795, 5,270,308 lbs. were exported! And so ns- 
tonishing has been the growth of cotton in the interval.“ 
that in 1869 the exports from the United States alone 
amounted to the prodigious quantity of 1,767,6 6,325 Lbs. 
The first machines set up in the U. States wer 
Bridgewater, Mass., in 1786, by two Scotchmen, employed 
by Mr. Orr of that place. The manutacture, however 
langnished for want of competent machinery until 1790, 
when a person named Slater, who had been employed in 
the English cottun-mills in Derbyshire, aud had there 
acquired a knowledge of the Arkwright processes, es- 
tablished himself, in conjunction with partners, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. In 1806, Slater's brother came over from 
England, and joined him; when they at once started 
business at the village of Slatersville in the same State, 
and gave an extraordinary impetus to the manufacture, 
which, by 1816, had increased to the consumption of 
about 100,000 bales of the raw article. turning out 
81,000,000 yards of cloth, employing 100,000 operatives, 
and engaging a working capital of $40,000,000. The in- 
vention of the power-loom, in Eugland, still, however, 
checked the progress of the American manufacture, by 
enabling the former country to import into the U. States 
vast importations of the fabricated article at a far lower 
rato of productive cost than could be attained to by 
American spinners. The first cotton-mill on the power- 
loom principle was established at Lowell, Mass ,in 1522; 
the nucleus of a system of manufacturing operations, 
which, even in 1852, had accumulated to 51 mills, giving 
employment to 12,633 hands. The manufacture of cot- 
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times, in order to correct all inequalities, The next pro- 
cess ds roring,— uw continuation. of the drawing. The 
cord, Which is now called a roce, being much thinner, 
has a sligut twist given to it by passing through a can, 
which is "uude to revolve with great velocity while re- 
ceiving it 1t is then wound upon bobbins, and is ready 
for the spinning-frame, As the spinning and weaving 
of cotton ditler very slightly from that of silk, linen, 
woollen, &c., they will be found described under the arti- 
Cles SPINNING and Weaving. Ree SUPPLEMENT, p. 709. 

Cotton, v.i. To show a nap like cloth. 

—A cunt. colloquialisin in the sense to adhere; to assimi- 
lute; to attach; preceding fo or with; as, to cotton with 
a rich maiden aunt, 

€ot'tonade, n. (Manuf) A fabric made of cotton, 
and used as cloth for men's dress; as, trousers of col- 
tonade, 

C€ot'ton-broker, n. (Com) One who sells cotton on 
commission ; a lactor engaged in the cotton-trade. (Eng- 
land.) 

C€ot'ton-gín, n. Au apparatus for cleansing picked 
cotton. 

Cotton Gin, in Teras, a P.O. of Freestone co. 

Cotton Gin Port, in Mississippi, a post-village of 
Monroe co. 

€ot'ton-grass, n. (Bot.) See ERIOPHORUM. 

Cotton Grove, in wa, a post-otlice of Henry co. 

Cotton Grove, in Tennessee, a post-vill. of Madison ca 

C€otton-g e See PYROXYLINE. 

Cotton Hill, in //ivois a twp. of Sangamon ec 

Cotton H in Georgiu, a township and vi 

Cluy co.: p 5531. 

Cotton Hi n Georgia, a post- village of Randolph co. 

Cotton Hill, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Fayette co. 

Cotton-manufacture,. Sce Corton. 

| Cottonoe’racy, n. (Cotton, and Gr. Lratrin, to rule.) 
In the United States, a designation given to the cotton- 
planters as a body. — In England, an appellation be- 
stowed on cotton-spinners as a geucric class of society. 
(Colloq.) 

Cot'tonous, a. 
of cotton, 

Cotton-pick'iIngs, n. pl. (Com.) Loose cotton picked 
from broken bales. 

Cot'ton-plant, n. (Bot.) See Corton. 

Cotton Plant, in Arkansas, a post-township of Wood- 

ruff co.; pop. 1.007. 

Cotton Plant, in Florida. a P. O. of Marion co. 

Cotton Plant, in Mississippi, x P. O. of Tippah co. 

Cotton-press, u. A machine employed in the com- 
pression of cotton into bales. 

Cotton- rose. n. (Hot.) See FiLAGO. 

Cotton Ridge, in Mississippi, a post-villago of Ita- 
wamba co. 

C€ot'ton-shrub, n. Sameascotton-plant. See COTTON. 

|Cot'ton-spinner, n. One engaged in the spinning 
of cotton by machinery, into textile fabrics. 

Cotton-spinning, n. (%% Art of spinnin 
cotton by machinery. See CoTroN-MANUFACTURE, ADi 
SPINNING. 

Cot'ton-thistle. n. (Bot.) Bee ONOPORDUM. 

C€otton-vel'vet, n. Velvet manufactured of silk and 
cotton mixed, or entirely of cotton. 

C€ot'tonville, in Albana, a post-village of Marshall ca, 

€ottonville, in Jacu, a post-village of Jackson co. 

Cotton-waste’, n. %.) Refuse cotton-wool. 

Cot ton- weed. n. (Bot) Sce GUAPHALIUM. 

C€ot'ton-wood, n. ( Bot.) See PorULUS. 

Cottonwood, in Culifornia, a post-villuge of Shasta co. 


Like cotton; partuking of the nature 


ton goods is no longer confined to tlie New England 
and Middle States ; for in the Southern States the manuf, 
as well as the growth of C. has become an industry of 
vast importance, and is fast assuming still greater pro- 
portions. In Georgia, especially, rapid progress has 
been made in C. manufacture. In 1860;there were 
in the U. S. 126,313 looms and 5,235,727 spindles, em- 
ploying 122,028 ; and in 1570, 157,810 looms and 7,132,413 
spindles, employing 145,369. According to the census 
of 1880, we have now 230,223 looms and 10,921,147 spin- 
dles, employing 181,623 hands. Our exports of manufac- 
tured C. for the year 1879 was valued at $10,553,954, 
and are now preferred in India to that of English 
make. The ordinary process of cotton manufac- 
ture is as follows: — The raw material, when it arrives 
at the cotton-mill, is first taken to the mixing-room. 
The contents of each bag are spread out in a horizontal 
layer of uniform thickness, the contents of the several 
bags forming separate layers. The heap is then tram- 
pled or pressed together. The cotton of which this bing, 
as it is called, is composed is then torn down by a rake 
from top to bottom, and a portion of each layer is 
thus obtained. If the layers consist of different quali- 
ties of cotton, a uniform mixture is thus obtained, 
The quantity raked down is then conveyed to the 
scutching or willowing machine, where it is dragged 
through two rollers, transferred to two beaters, which 
thresh out all sand, seeds, and other impurities; after 
which it is passed through two more rollers and a second 
set of beaters. The cleansed cotton is then passed 
through the spreading-machine, and afterwards wound | 
in a fleecy state upon a large wooden roller. In this 
state it is conveyed to the carding-machine (q. v.), where 
it is drawn out into parallel layers. Each of these lay- 
ers ie made to undergo compression in its way toa roller, 
from which it is given off in the form of a thick, soft 
fhread.into a tin can. This thread is called a sliver. 
The next stage is termed drawing, and the machine em- 
ployed is called a drawing-frame. The sliver is passed | 
through the drawing-frame, which completes the process 
begun by the carding-inachine, the fibres of the cotton 
being arranged longitudinally in à uniform and parallel 
direction. This drawing operation is repeuted several 
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—A post-village and township of Tehama county; pop. 
210. 

—A township of Yolo co. 

Cottonwood, in Iinots, a township of Cumberland 
co. 

—A post-office of Gallatin co. 

Cottonwood, in Kansas, a township of Chase co.; 
pop. 315. 

Cottonwood, in Minnesota, a S.W. co.; area, about 
720 sq. m. It is intersected by the Little Cottonwood 
and Watonwan rivers, and by the W. Fork of the 
Des Moines, Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. Pop. 
(1880) 5,533. 

—A township of Brown co. 

Cottonwood Creek, in California, traverses Shasta 
co., and enters the Sacramento River about 20 m. below 
Shasta city. 

Cottonwood Falls, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. 
of Chase cu., 22 m. W. of Emporia. 

Cottonwood Grove, in /II/nois, a P. O. of Bond co. 

Cottonwood Point, in Missouri, a post-office of 
Pemiscot co. 

Cottonwood River, in Kansas, rises in Marion co., 
traverses Chase co., and joins the Neosho River in Lyon 
co. Length about 100 m. 

'ottonwood, or Big Cottonwood River, in 
Minnesota, rises in the S.W. part, flows E, and enters 
tho Minnesota River in Brown co. 

Cottonwood Springs, in Nebraska, a post-office 
of Lincoln co. 

Cot'ton-wool, n. 

Cotton-worm. n. (Zo.) See NocrUID E. 

Cot'tony, a. Soft like cotton. — Downy; nappy; 
covered with hafrs or pubescence, like cotton. 

Cot'trel. n. A contrivance to hang a pot over a fire. 

Cottrelville, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of St. Clair co. 

Cot'uit, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Barnstable 
township, Barnstable co., 65 m. S.E. of Boston. 

Cotuit Port, in Missachusefts, a post-village and sea- 

port of Barnstable township, Barnstable co., 70 m. S.B. 

of Boston. 


Raw cotton, 
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€ot'tus, n. [Gr. kotta, a head.] (Zonl.) A genus of 
Acantliopterygious fishes, family Triglidæ, including ma- 
rine species, hav- 
ing spines upon 
each of the oper- 
cular bones, and 
the head armed 
with bones. The 
Father-lasher, C. 
bubalis, found 
on the coasts of 
Greenland, is 
about I foot long, 
is immediately 


Fig. ivo. — VATIIER-LASHER. 
(Cottus bubalis.) 


recognized by its large and formidable head, armed with Couch’-grass, n. 
long spines, by means of which it immediately com- Couch'ing, n. 


bats every enemy that attacks it, inflating its cheeks 
and gill-covers to a prodigious size. 

Cotur’nix,n. [Lat,a quail.] (où) A genus of birds 
of the Grouse family. 

Cotuy, or Cotul, a town in the island of Hayti; pop. 
2.000. 


C€ot'yla, Cot'yle, n. [Gr. o] (Anat) The 
cavity of a bone, receiving the head of another, as the 
socket of the hip- bone. Dunglison. 

Cotyledon, (Xot-e-Ie/dun,)u. (Gr. kotyl2don, from-koty- 
lí, n cup or hollow vessel.) (Bot.) The seminal leaf of 
aplant. This organ forms a me of the embryo, and 
nourishes the plumule and radicle nt their first period 
of development, before they are able to subsist upon the 
organizalle matter absorbed by the latter from the 
earth. Exogenous plants have generally two cotyle- 
dons, Endogenous plants generally one ouly ; but there 
are exceptions in both cases. The latter class of plants 
seldom elevate their cotyledon above ground, and never 
convert it into a green leaf-like body, but usually leave 
it behind them within the integuments of the seed ; the 
former frequently raise their cotyleduns above the soil 
in the form of small green leaves, as in the garden rad- 
ish; but there are very numerous exceptions to this, us 
in the pea, the oak, the chestnut, &c. 

—pl (Anat) The lobes which, by their union, form the 
placenta. — The term is also applied, in comparative 


anatomy, to the tabe-shaped vascular prodactions of the 
chorion, in Ruminants, serving the office of the placenta. 

8 n. (Bot.) The Narelwort, a gon. of plants, 
ord. Crassullacee. The European species, €. umbilicus, 
has of late years been frequeutly employed as a remedy 
for epilepsy. 

9 patter a. Formed like a cotyledon. 

C€otyled'onous, a. Pertaining to cotyledons; having 
a seed-lobe, 

Coty ledones, (kot-il-e-dones) n. pl. (Bot) A name 
sometimes applied to the sub-kingdom Phanerogamia, 
or flowering plants See ACOTYLEUONES, und BoTANY. 

C€otyl'üform. (Gr. kotylé, a cup, and Lat. forma, 
forin.) ( Physiol.) A term used in describing the general 
form of organs to denote a rotate figure with erect limb. 

C€otylig'erous, a. Possessing cotyles. 

€ot'yloid, a. ien kotylé, and eidos, form.] Cup-shaped. 

(Anat.) Applied to the hemispherical cavity, situate 
in the os innominatum, which receives the head of the 
os femoris. — Dunglison. 

Coty tto, Corrs, (ko-tit'to.) ( Myth.) The goddess of all 
debauchery, whose festivals were celebrated by the an- 
cients during the night. 

Couag’ga, n. [E (ZoUl.) See Quacea. 

Cou v. a. . coucher ; 1t. coleare, from Lat. collo- 
eare— con, and loco, to lay.) To bed; to place upon a 
bed, or as upon a bed. 

“ Where unbrais'd youth, with unstuffd brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there goldeu sleep doth reign." — Skaks. 

To hide or lay close; to conceal; to express obscurity in; 
—preceding under. 

*' Naturally coucA'd under this allegory.” — L' Estrange. 
«To compose to rest; — preceding the reflexive pronoun. 

—To express or comprehend; to phrase; as, a letter 
couched iu fitting terms. 

“ Couch'd in the dead letters of their name. Dryden. 
(Surg.) To depress a cataract, or that condensed crys- 

talline film which overspreads the pupil of the eye. 

" Couches the cataracts, and clears his sight." — Dennis. 
—To fix a lance or spear in the rest, in an attitude of at- 


“ The knight gan fairly couch his steady spear." — Spenser. 


. n. To lie down, as on a bed or place of repose. 


* When love's fair goddess, 
couch d with her husband in bis golden bed." — Dryden. 


—To recline on the knees, in an attitude of rest. 
“t Fierce tigers couch'd around.” — Dryden, 
—To lie close or concealed; to lie in ambush. 


“The Earl of Angus couch'd ip a furrow, and was sed over 
for dead." — Hayward. a 


—To stoop; to bend down; to make a reverential obeisance. 
„These couchings, and these lowly courtesies.” — Shaka, 
—To lie in a bed, or stratum. 
“ And for the deep that coucheth beneath.“ Heut. xxxill. 
n. [Fr. couche.] A bed; a place for rest or sleep; a seat 
or sofa for rest and ease; an ottoman; a divan. 
^ Watch around his couch, and soften his repose.” — Addison. 
(Brewing.) A layer or stratum of barloy for malting. 
—The floor of a malting-house. 
Painting, de.) A coating of size or some adhesive 
substance on wood, plaster, canvas, &c. 
Couch'aney, n. State of reclining or lying down for 


repose, 
Couch'ant, a. [r.] Lying down; squatting. 
Changes oft his couchant watch." —Ailton, 
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(Her) Applied to a beast lying 
down, with his head up; as, a “lion 
couchant,” ( Fig. 704.) — Lf the head is 
dowu, he is dormant. 

Couchee, (C s.) n. Bed-time; — 
hence à reception held in bed; — op- 
posed to levee. 

‘Levees and couchees pasa'd without re- 
sort." — Dryden. 

Couch’er, n. [Fr. coucheur.] (Surg.) 
One who conches for cataract in tlie eye. 

Couch-fellow, n. A bed-feHow; a room-companion, 

Y Shaks, 

Couch's Gap, in Tennessee, a village of Greene co. 

(Bot.) See Triticum. 

Magic y The clearing of land from 

Couch grass, which is effected by first pulverizing it; 
and then, in very dry weather, collecting the couch by 
harrows, or by a horse-rake, such as that used for col- 
lectiug stubble, and which so applied is called a couch- 
rake. 

(Surg.) One of the operations to restore vision in 
cases of cataract. It consists in depressing the opaque 
lens, 80 as to remove it out of the axis of vision; — 
called also DEPRESSION. 

Couch’less, a. Without a couch or bed. 

C€ouch'ville, in Tennessee. a P. O. of Davidson co. 

Coucy, Couci, (ose) the name of a French family, 
who were very powerlul in the N. of France, chiefly 
from the 12th till the end of the 14th centuries. 

Cou’ey, RENAUD De, a French minstrel of the 13th, or 
end of the 12th century. The best edition of the Chan- 
sons du Chatelain de €. was edited by F. Michel, Paris, 
1830. 

C€oude'ne, or Prr:copisc, a river of New Brunswick, 
flowing into Shepody Bay; length, about 60 m, 

€ou'dee, n. [Fr.] An old measure of length; a cubit. 

€oud'ersport, or COWDERSPORT, in Pennsylvania, a 
borough, cap. of Potter co., on the Alleghany River, 174 
m. N.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Cou'dres, in Lower Canada, an island in the River St. 
Lawrence, 55 m. N.E. of Quebec ; póp. about 400. 

Cougar, n. (Zoil.) See PANTHER. 

Cough, ((%) n. [Du. kuch, named from the sound.] 
(Med.) A spasmodic effort of nature, by a convulsive ac- 
tion of the lungs, to relieve that organ of some load or 
oppression hurtful to the due perfurmance of its func- 
tion, whether from the exudation of some tenacious 
mucus or phlegm, or from blood or pus effused on its 
surface or into its cells. C. most frequently occurs as a 
symptom of some disease or affection: as, influenza; 
catarrh, or cold; bronchitis, acute and chronic; whoop- 
ing-C.; phthisis, With elderly persons C. sometimes 
becomes permanent throughout the winter months of 
every yoar. In general, C must be treated according 
to the nature of the disease that has called it forth, and 
algo according to the character of the expectoration. 

—v. i. (Ger. keuchen.] To make a violent pectoral effort 
with noise; to expel the air from the lungs, and throw 
off any vitiating or offensive matter. 

^ I cough like Horace, and tho lean, am short." —Pope. 


—v.a. To expel from the lungs by a violent effort with 
noise; to expectorate: — generally preceding up. 
“Matter... coughed up, and spit out by the mouth. — Wiseman. 

Cougher, Gai.) n. One who coughs. 

C€ou'hnge, n. ( Bot.) See CownaaE. 

Could, (küd,) imp, of can. [A. S. cuthe, was able, pret. 
of cunnun, to be able.] Had sufficient physical or moral 
power or capacity. 

“What if be did not all the ill he could? Dryden. 

Couleur de rose, (Kb da- rds.) [Fr., merccimd 
An attractive light or aspect; fair appearance ; — used 
adverbially; as, “ to see things couleur de rose." — Wor- 
cester, 

Coulisse, (Chi, n. [Fr.] A piece of timber having 
grooves in it; also, a piece of wood to hold the flood- 
gate in a sluice. 

—The space between the side-scenes of the stage in a the- 
atre; as, the coulisses of the opera. 

Coulomb’, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE, a French mathema- 
tician, B. at Angouléme, 1736. He is regarded as the 
founder of experimental physics in France, and is the 
inventor of the torsion balance, There are few to whom 
the theory of electricity is so much indebted as to this 
philosopher, D. 1800. 

Coul'ter, n. Same as COLTER, (J. v.) 

C€oul'ter-neb, n. (Zoğl.) A name given to the puffin, 
from the shape of its beak. 

Coulter's Cross Roads, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Lancaster co. 

Coul'tersville, in Illinois, a post-office of Randolph co. 

CouMersvilie, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of But- 

er co. 

Coulterville, in California, a village of Mariposa co., 
about 21 m. N.W. of Mariposa, The name of the post- 
40055 is Maxwell’s Creek. Pop., including Chinese, about 

Coumar'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) See COUMARINE. 

Coumarine, (ko/md-rin,) n. (Chem.) An odoriferous 
crystalline principle, found largely in the Tonka or 
Tonquin bean (see DiPTERYX), the common melilot, and 
in the sweet-scented vernal grass. It is to this odorif- 
erous principle that the pleasant scent of new-mown 
hay is due; and by combining the essential oil of Tonka- 
beans with other scents, perfumers are accustomed to 
imitate with great accuracy the odor of a field of new- 
mown hay. It is easily extracted from the Tonka-bean by 
digesting the powdered seeds in alcohol. On evaporating 
the alcoholic solution, crystals of € are obtained, which 


Fig. 104. 
LION CoUCHANT. 
(Heraldry.) 


may bo decolorized by digestion with animal charcoal | 
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and subsequent recrystallization. It melts at 1229, boile 
at 5189, at which temperature It may be distilled unal- 
tered. Its vapor has an agreeable aromatic odor. It 
has a burning taste, and is but slightly suluble in cold 
water: warm water dissolves it readily, depositing it in 
silky crystals as the solution couls. It torms several 
substitution compounds with chlorine, iodine, bromine, 
and nitrous acid. A most irregular and somewhat 
anomalous compound is formed by its union with ter- 
oxide of antimony. On treating it with perchloride of 
antimony dissolved in hydrochloric acid, a conipound is 
formed having a composition indicating the union of an 
atom of C. with an atom of terexide of antimony. Boiled 
with a solution of potash, C. assimilates the elements of 
water, and becomes transformed into coumaric acid, 
which unites with the potash. Coumnric acid is obtained 
in brilliant transparent plates by decomposing a solu- 
lion of coumarate of potash with hydrochloric acid. 
Form Ci M04. 

Coun eli. n, [Fr. concile ; Lat. consilium, from conceto, 
to bring or assemble together — con, and ceio, to move, 
to put in motion.) An cmbly of men met for con- 
sultation, deliberation, and advice; a body of men spe- 
cially designated to advise a sovercign or chief magis- 
trate in the administration of the government; as, © M- 
Mon C., (see COMMON ;) PRIVY-COUACIL, q. v.; COUNCIL OF 
STATE, g. v. 

(QErcl.) An assembly of prelates and other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of ecclesiastical matters. 
Such councils are either national or ecumenical; the 
latter being those in which the whole body of the clergy 
throughout tlie world is represented, and are convened 
for the settling of points of universal interest, The 
Roman Catholics hold that the decisions of cecumenic or 
General conneils are infallible, and for the most part 
allow their superiority to the popes themselves. See 
CEcuMENICAL CoUNCIL. 

(Ail.) A C. of war is an assembly of military officers 
convened to discuss matters pertaining to the conduct 
of military operations, 

Coun’eil Bend, in Arkansas, a post-village of Critten- 
den co.; . 312, 

Coun’ei luffs, in Jowa, a post-city, cap. of Potta- 
wattomie co., on the Missouri River, opposite Omaha 
City, about 500 m. from St. Lonis. It received its name 
from a council held there with the Indians by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804. Pop. (1880) 18,057, 

Couneil-bhonrd, u. A council-table; the table round 
which a council holds consultation, — The council itself, 
when in session. 

„A shame to one so much ador'd 
For wisdom at Jove's council board." — Swift. 

Coun’cil-chamber, n. The apartment in which a 
council meets for business, 

Cou a'cil Grove, in Kansas, a post-vill. and twp., cap. 
of Morris co., about 55 in. S. W. of Topeka, 

C€oun'cil nu, in lineis, a post- village of Jo Daviess 
co.; pop. 125. 

Couneit Hill, in Jowa, a post-office of Clayton co. 

Coun ’eilist, ù. A person who belongs to a council; 
a councillor, 

€oun'cillor, n. The member of a council; as, a 
privy-councillor, d 

C€oun'cilman, n. A councillor; a member of a mu- 
nicipa: council; as, a common-councilman, 

C€oun'eil-table. n. Acouncil-board. 

Council of State, n. (French Hist.) A political and 
judicial body of very indefinite powers in the French 
monarchy, both before and since the Revolution. As 
reorganized by Napoleon I., it became the most impor- 
tant body in the state. 1t now, under the second empire, 
consists of members of the imperial family, nominated 
by the crown; a president, vice-president ; presidents 
of sections (which are 6: justice, contentions, home 
affaire, public works, war, finance); 40 to 50 ordinary, 
and nearly 40 extraordinary councillors. Its principal 
duty is to prepare laws, which are afterwards submitted 
to the chamber of deputies. 

Coun’over, in Jowa, a post-office of Winneshiek co. 

Counsel, n. [Fr. conseil ; Lat. consilium, from consulo, 
to consult. See Coxsul.] A considering together; de- 
liberation; advice; consultation; interchange of opin- 
ions. 

The best counsel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment." — Lord Clarendon. 

—beliberation; consideration; examination of conse- 
quences, A 
“ Counsel is used, reason followed, and a way observed.” Hooker. 

—Design ; plan; purpose; intent; as, moderate counsels. 
“The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever.” — Psa. xxxiii. 11. 


—Opinion; advice; instruction. 

“There is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel, against 
the Lord." — Prov. xxi. 30. 

(Law.) The counsellors who are associated in the 
management of a particular cause, or who act as legal 
advisers in refereuce to any matter requiring legal 
knowledge and judgment. The term is also used as a 
singular noun, to designate a counsellor; but, when 
speaking ot one of several counsellors concerned in the 
management of a cause in court, it is more common to 
say that he is of counsel.” — Bouvier. 

To keep one's own counsel, To hold opinions or ideas 
in a self-reserved state; not to disclose one's thoughts. 
—v. a. To give counsel or advice, or deliberate opinion to; 

to exhort, warn, admonish, or instruct. 

*' Wouldst thou then counsel ae to fall in love ? "— Sa. 

—To advise, urge, or recommend ; as, to counsel war. 
“ His counselld crime which brands the Grecian name." Dryden: 
Coun‘sel-keeper, n. One who is able to keep a 
secret, 
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Coun'sel-keeping, a. Keeping secret within the 
miud. 

C€oun'sellor, n. [Fr. conseiller; Lat. Pene ERA N 
Any person who gives counsel or advice; one authorize 
to give counsel or advice. 

In multitude of counsellors there is safety." — Prov. xxiv. 6. 

A member of a council; a councillor of state. 

(Law.) A person retained by a client to plead his 
cause in a court of judicature; an advocate ; a barrister. 
* Good counsellors lack no clients."— Shaka. 


Coun'sellorship. n. The office of a counsellor. 

Count, v.a. Fr. compter; Sp. and Port. contar; It. 
contare, from Lat. computo. See Compute.) To com- 
pute; to number; to reckon; to calculute; to tell; to 
Tate; to enumerate. 

—To place to an account; to esteem; to account; to 
judge; to consider: to impute. 

** You would not wish to count this man a foe."— Philips. 


r. a. To found an account or reckoning; to depend; to 
rely; — with on or upon; as, to count upon a friend 
fos uid. 

“ f think it n great error to count upon the genius of a nation, as 
a standing argument in all ages." — Swift. 

—To swell the number; to add to the number. 

And count their chickens ere they ‘re hatched.” — Butler. 


—n. Fr. comple; It. conto.] Reckoning; the art of num- 
bering; number. 
"By my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years." — Shaks. 


Value; esteem; as, a thing of no count. 

(Law.) The declarations of the complainant in a real 
action, As declaration is applied to personal, so count 
is applied to real causes ; and count und declaration are 
oftentimes confor l and made to signily the same 
thing; so the divisions of, or separate statements or 
allegations in, a declaration, indictment, or criminal 
information, are called counts. 

Count, u [Fr. comte, from Lat. comes, a companion ] A 
title of nobility in most of the continental states of 
Europe, equivalent iu rank to the British earl and the 
German grif Under the first two races of the Frank} 
kings, the title of C. was given to officers of varions 
degrees, and was at first attached to the office, and not | 
the person; but in the progress of time, when feudalism 
had introduced inheritance instead of election as a fixed 
rule in cession, it became subject to the same law us 
the higher titles of kings and dukes, and conferred he- 
reditary privileges on its possessor. The term ( has in 
most of the states where it is in use degenerated into n 
mere title, to which no political importance is attached. 
Though the title of €. has never been introduced into 
England, the wives of carls have from the earliest 
period of its history been designated as couatesses. 

Countable, a. That may be numbered. 

Coun’tenance, n. Fr. countenance, from contenir ; 
Lat. continentia, from contineo — con, und teneo, to hold. | 
The human fa: the whole form of the face, or system 
of features ; visage. 

“In countenance somewhat doth resemble you."— Saks. 

Air; look; aspect; appearance of the face. 

“ An unforgiving eye, and a disinheriting countenance,” Sheridan. 


Favor; good-will; kindness; support; aid; encourage- 
ment. 
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At, or nguinst, the face; in contradistinction to behind 
the back ; as, u counter throw in wrestling. 

* They never throw counter, bat at the back of the flyer. — Sandys. 

—r.a. [See ENCOUNTER.) (Sports.) In boxing, to parry 
or repel a blow. 

Plants n straight-ont blow like Mace, 
And counters like Tom Sayers.” — Boriana. 

Counteract’, v. à: [Cozsnter, and act; Lat. centra, and 
ago, actus, to uct.] To act in opposition to; to encounter 
with contrary agency; to hinder; to oppose; to with- 
stand; to defeat; to frustrate; to prevent; as, to coun- 
teract the effects of drink. 

€ounterac'tion, n. Action in opposition; hinder- 
ance ; us, “the counteraction of an avimal nature. "—,; Sir 
W. Hamilton. 

Counterac’tive, n. That which tends to counteract. 

—a. Tending to counteract, 

€ounterae'tively, adv. In acounteractive manner; 
by counteraction, 

Counter-approach’, n. (Frrtif.) A field-work 
thrown up to impede the enemy s advance. 

Counter-attrac'tion, ». Opposite attraction; as, 
avarice is the eounter-attraction of wealth. 

Counter-attrac'tive, a. Attracting in an opposite 
direction. 

Counterbalance, r.a. [Fr. contrehalancer.] To bal- 
ance,or weigh against; to weigh against with an equal 
Weight; to act against with equal power and effect; as, 
to counterbalance an obligation. 

“ The remaining alr was not able to counterbalance the mercu- 
rial cylinder." — Boyle, 

—n, Equal weight, power, and agency; acting in opposi- 
tion to anything: equivalent connterpoise 
i «M nerdy the counterbalance to all other things purchasable by 
t." — Locke. 

C€ounterbal'anced, p. a. Opposed by equal weight, 
power, or effect. 

C€oun'ter-battery, n. (Mil) A battery placed in 
such a position as to counteract the fire of an opposing 
battery. 

C€oun'ter-bond, n. A bond given as a counter-se- 
curity. 

C€oun'terbrace, v. a. (Naut.) To brace contrariwise ; 
as, to counterbrace the yards, 

Counterbulf’, r.a. To impel in an opposite direction; 
to cause to drive back. 

"The ship... then shoots amain, 
Tin counter-buff d sbe stops, and sleeps again." Dryden. 

—n. A blow coming from a contrary direction; a stroke 
which produces a recoil. 

He, at the second (bout) gave him . . . a counterbuff." — Sidney. 

Coun'ter-caster, ». One who exchanges money over 
a counter; a book-keeper; — used iu à contemptuous 
sense. 

“I... must be let and calm'd.. . by this counter-caster."— Shaks. 

Coun'ter-ehange, v. a. To give and receive; to ex- 
change. 

Counter- change, n. Exchange; reciprocation. 

Johnson. 
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false : spurious ; aa, counterfeit coin. — Deceitful; hypo 
critical; spurious. 

—x. An impostor; a cheat; a deceitful person ; a dissem- 
bler; one who pretends to be what he is not. — A copy 
or imitation. intended to be passed off as an original; a 
forgery. 

“There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of something real.” 
Tillotson. 

—A likeness; a counterpart ; a thing strongly resembling 
another. 

“ Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit.” — Shaks. 


Coun'terfeiter, n. One who counterfeits; a forger ; 
a pretender; a fulsifier; one who assumes a position he 
is not entitled to. 

Coun terfeitly, adv. Falsely; fletitiously; by the 
aid of forgery. 

C€oun'ter-ferment, n. Ferment opposed to ferment. 

Addis n. 

C€oun'ter-flory, n. (Her) Applied to flowers udorn- 
ing an ordinary, when standing opposite to each other. 

Coun’ter-foil, „. The hulfpartof an exchequer tally. 

— That part of a bankers check which remains in the 
check-book as a memorandum of particulars, after a 
check has been drawn, 

Coun ‘ter-force, u. An antagonistic force. 

|€oun'ter-fort, n. (Fortif.) A pier, buttress, or ob- 
lique wall, built up against another wall, to strengthen 
and support it. 

C€oun'ter-gage, Counter'gauge.». (Corp) A 
method of measuring joints by transierring the breadth 
of a mortise to the place on another timber where the 
tenon is to be made, 

Coun'ter-guard, „. (Fortif) A small rampart or 
out-work, with parapet and ditch, erected to protect a 
bastion, 

Coun ter-in'fluence, v.a. To oppose or prevent by 
a contrary influence, 

C€oun'ter-ir'ritant, n. [Lat. contra, and irritant.) 
a A substance applied to the skin in order to pro- 

nce irritation at some distance from a diseased part, 
witha view to withdraw the inflammation or unnatural 
action from it. The slightest class of C are rubifaucients, 
or such as merely redden the skin; vesrconts, or such as 
produce vesicles or blisters, are a more powerful class, 
and not only cause €, but prove evacuant; pyogenic 
counter-irritants, or suppurants, are still more evacu- 
ant. Betons, issucs, and the actual cautery, also belong 
to the class of €. There is no more valuable remedial 
agent than counter-irritation, and none more frequently 
employed with the best results; but it must be rightly 
timed and placed, not too soon, nor yet too near the seat 
of the disease. It should not be had recourse to until 
all acute action has fully subsided ; otherwise it may not 
only fail in affording relief, but may aggravate the local 
and general disease. It should also be applied at some 
distance from the site of the original disorder, and yet 
not too far removed from it. 

Coun'ter-ir'ritate,v.a. ( Mcd.) To produce a coun- 
ter-irritant effect in bodily disease. 


Coun'ter-charge. n. [Counter ; — Lat. contra, and 
charge.] An opposite charge; as, his charge was met by 
a counter-charge. 

€oun'ter-charm, v.a. [Lat. eontra, and Eng. charm.) 
10 dissolve the spell of enchantment; to destroy the 
power of incantation: as, to “cuunter-charm all our 


“ The magistrates’ peculinr province (is) to give countenance to 
piety and virtue." — Atterbury. 
In countenance, with un aspect of assurance. 
lt puts tbe learned in countenance.” — Addison. 


Out of countenance, not bold or assured; abashed ; as, 
to stare a luly out of countenance. 
To keep one’s countenance, to preserve an appearance 
of unruflled composure, 
—v.a. To favor; to sanction; to aid; to anpport; to abet; 
to encourage; to vindicate by any means. 
** This national fault of being so very talkative, looks natural... 
1n one that has gray hairs to countenance it." — Addison. 
C€oun'tenancer, n. One who countenances or sup- 
rts. 
counter, n. [From count; Fr. compter.) He who, or 
that which, counts; as, n counter of money.—That which 
is used as a means of reckoning or counting; anything 


crimes.” — Decay of Piety. 
—n. An opposing charm; that which has the power of 
dissolving, or opposing the effect of, a charm. 
C€oun'ter-eheck, v.a. To check in opposition; to 
oppose or stop by some obstacle; to check. 
n. A check, stop, or rebuff. 
“If 1 said his beard was not well ent, be would say I lie; this is 
called the counter-check quarrelsome.” — Shake. 
C€oun'ter-chev'rony, n. (Her) A division of the 
field chevron-wise. — Ogilvie, 
Coun’‘ter-compony, n. (Her.) A border compound- 
ed of two rows of checkers of different colors. — Ogilvie. 
Coun'ter-cournnt', n. ( Her.) Twoanimals running 
in reversed directions to each other, as borne in some 
coats-of-arms. 
Coun’ter-current, n. (Lat. contra, and current.] A 
current in an opposite direction, 
—2a. Running in nn opposite direction. 


Coun'ter-irrita'tion, n. (Mc) The principle of 
antagonism ; the production of un artificial or secondary 
disease, to relieve another or primary one. See COUNTER- 
IRRITANT. 

C€oun'ter-jumper, n. A contemptuous termapplied 
to a saleman, clerk, or assistant in a shop or store. 

| Coun'ter-lath, n. (Tiling.) A lath placed by the eye. 

|€oun'ter-libra'tion, n. (Astron.) LiUratiou in a 
contrary direction. 

C€oun'ter-light, n. A light placed opposite to any- 
thing, which makes it to appear to a disadvantage. 

Countermand,, v. a. (Fr. cmtremander ; Lat.contra, 
and mando, to command.) To give a command or order 
contrary to a former one; to revoke or annul a former 
command; to oppose or repeal the orders of another; 
us, to countermand an order for goods, 


„For us to alter anything, is to lift ourselves against God, and, 

as it were, to countermand him," — Hooker. 

—n. A contrary order; revocation of a former order or 
command. 

C€ountermand'nble, a. Susceptible of being coun- 
termanded; revocable, 

C€oun'termarch, v.n. (Mil) To march backward, 
or in reversed order. 


used to keep an account of reckoning, as in games: aun | €Coun'ter-deed, „. (Law.) A secret writing, either —n. Retrocession ; a march backwards, or in reversed 


imitation of a piece of money used in gumes; aa, ivory 
counters. 
These half-pence . . . are no better than counters.”— Swift. 
Money: — nsed in a contemptuous sense. 
When Marous Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends.” —Shaks. 
A table or board on which money is counted, or on 
which goods are laid out for inspection; as, a bank- 
counter. 
=A prison. (A term applied to some prisons in London.) 
(Naut.) That part of a ship between the taffrail and | 
the wing-transom and buttock. 
(Mus.) Seo COUNTER-TENOR, CONTRALTO, Kc. 
( Pirriery.) That part of the fore-hand of a horse that 
lies betw the shoulders, and under the neck. 
—The hind-leather of a boot. 
ma. [Fr. contre; Lat. contra.] Contrary; in opposition ; 
contrariwise; as, a counter principle. 
udo. Contrary; in opposition; in an opposite direction; 
contrariwise; — used, commonly, in conjunction with 
the verbs to run and fo go. 
* Running counter to all tho rules of virtuo."— Locke. 


—In the wrong way ; in a contrary direction to the right 


before à notary or under a private seal, which destroys, 
invalidates, or alters a public one. 

€oun'ter-drain, n. (Agric.) A drain placed on a par- 
allel with a water-course. 

Coun’ter-draw, v.a., (imp. coUNTERDREW: pp. COUN- 
TERDRAWN.) To copy, trace, or design by means of oiled 
paper, or other transparent surface. 

C€oun'ter-ev'idence, n. [Lat. contra, and evidence] 
Opposite evidence; evidence or testimony which opposes 
other evidence, 

Counterfai’sance, n. The act of forgery. (o.) See 
COUNTERFEASANCE. 

Counterfeit, (koun'terfit)) v.a. [Fr. contrefait, pp. of 
contre faire; Lat. contra, and facio, to make.) To make 
or force in opposition to the reality, or to that which is 
original or genuine; as, to counter feit a show of morality. 

„What art thou, 
That counterfeita the person of a king." — Saks. 

—To copy; to feign: to imitate; to copy or imitate with- 
out authority, and with a view to defraud ; as, to coun-| 
ter feit a signature. 

—a. Imitated; copied; having a resemblance to. 


‘t To counterfeit, isto put on the likeness und appearance of some 
excellency," — Tillotson. 


course, 
„Oh, this is counter, you false Danish dog.""—Shaks. 


—Fabricated without right; made in imitation of some- 


order. 

“The tumults, marches, or counter-marches of the animal spir- 
its." — Collier. 

—Change of measures ; alteration of conduct. — Johnson. 

Coun'ter-mark, n. (Com.) A second or third mark 
put on a bale of goods belonging to several merchants, 
as a security against its being opened, unless in the 
presence of all the co-owners. 

(Eng) A mark placed upon gold or silver metal by 
the Goldsmith’s Company of London, as a voucher of its 
standard or quality; used in addition to the urtificer's 
mark.— A mark added to a medal a long time after 
being struck, to denote the change in value it has under- 
gone. 

( Farriery.) An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown their natural mark, to dis- 
guise their age. — Johnson. 

u. a. ( Far.) To make a false mark in a horse's tooth, in 
order to disguise his real age. 

C€oun'ter-mine, n. (Mil.) A mine sunk into the 
ground, from which a gallery or branch-mine diverges, 
to counteract the effects of a mine made by an enemy. 

—Menns of opposition or counteraction ; a stratagem or 

counterplot, 

v. a. (Mil) To defeat or frustrate by a countermine; 


thiug else, with a view to defraud; forged; fictitious; 


as, to countermine an ouemy's camp. 
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—To frustrate by secret and opposite measures; to coun- 
tor- work. 

—r. i. To spring n counter-mine ; to plot secretly against. 
C€ounter-ino'tion, n. Au opposite motion; a motion 
counteracting another, 
Counter -mo'tive, n. 

motive. 
Countermove’, v. a. To move in opposition against, 
C€ounter-move'ment, u. A mnoveuent in antagu- 

nism to another. 
C€oun'termure, n. Fr. contremur.] ( Fortif.) A wall 

built up behind another that is shattered or destroyed. 
Counter- natural, d. Contrary to nature. 

“A consumption Is a counter-nuturad hectic attenuation of the 

body." — Harceg. 
C€oun'ter-nezotia'tion, n. 

sition to another, 
C€oun'ter-noise, n. A sound by which another noise 

is overpowered ; as, a “ counteruotse of revellings.” 

Calamy. 

An aperture or vent in the 


An antagonistic or contrary 


A negotiation in oppo- 


Counter- o'pening. n. 
contrary side to another, 

Coun'ter-pace, n. A contrary measure or attempt. 

“When the lost counter-paces are made to these resolutions, it 
will be then time euough for our malcontents." — Swift. 

€oun'ter-pnaled, a. (//er.) Noting an escutcheon 
divided into 12 pales parted per fesse, the two colors 
being counter-changed, so that the upper are of one 
color, and the lower of another.— Worcester. 

€oun'terpane, n. [Lat. culeita puncta, a bed stitched, 
corrupted into Fr. courte-pointe, O. Fr. contre-poinct, 
counterpoint, and from this to counterpane.| A cover- 
let; a bed-quilt stitched so that the stitches form squares | 
or patterns; referring allegorically to counterpoint in 
music; as, “ arras counterpanes.” — Shaks. 

C€oun'ter-parole', n. (Mil) A word given as a signal 
of alarm. 

€oun'terpart, n. The correspondent part; the part 
that answers to another; a copy; a duplicate. 

(Law.) When the parts of an indenture are inter- 
changeably executed by the several parties, that part 
which is executed by the grantor is termed the origimat, 
and the rest are counterparts. If each part is signed by 
all parties, they are duplicate originals, — One of two 
correspondent parts of a legal instrament or writing; u 
duplicate. 

(Mus.) That part of a musical score which is ar- 
ranged to be performed in conjunction; as, the soprano 
is the counterpart to the contri 

Coun'ter-pas'sant, a. (r.) Applied to two lions, 
which, in a coat-of-arms, are represented as going cou- 
trary ways. — Craig. 

Coun'ter-peti'tiom, n. A petition drawn up in op- 
position to another, 

C€oun'ter-plen, n. (Law.) A replication to a plea. 

Counterplead', v.a. To plead against; to plead in 
opposition to, 

C€oun'terplot, v.i. To oppose one plot to another; 
to attempt to frustrate stratagem by stratagem. 

—r.a. To plot against, in orc to defeat another plot ; 
to baffle or defcat by an opposite plot. 

M. A plot or artifice opposed to another. 

“The wolf... was confounded by a counterplot of the kids 
upon the wolf: and such a counterplot as the wolf... was not 
able to smell out." — IL Estrange. 

Coun'terpoint, n. Fr. contrepoint; It. contrap- 
punto. See CouNTERPANE.] (Ms.) Literally, point 
against point; so called from the points turmerly em- 
ployed in masic instead of notes,—an important branch 
of musical science, which consists in the art of couipos- 
ing music in several parta, either for a variety of voices 
or instruments; now synonymous with harmony, aud 
nearly so with composition; the only difference being. 
that composition impliea more of invention and imag- 
ination than C. The invention of the latter is involved 
in great obscurity; by some it is attributed to Guido, 
who lived in the loth century; but, although lie was 
the first to write on this «ubject, which had made little 
progress before his time, it is obvious that it was known 
to several of the earlier composers. Primitive C. is 
now called plain or simple C., to distinguish it from the 
modern figured or florid C, in which the melody is beau- 
tified, and the general effect enriched by the frequent 
introduction of many successive notes in one fart, 
against a siugle note in another. When the laws of C. 
began to be understood, vocal music came to be divided 
into four parts, the lowest of which was denominated 
tenor, the next counter-tenor, the third metotus, and the 
highest triplum and treble. About the middle of the loth 
century these parts were increased to six, and were 
called » baritone, tenor, contrallo, mezzo-soprano, and 
soprano, 

—A coverlet for a bed; — originally so written. See Coun- 
TERPANE. 

Couu'terpoise, v.a. [Pr. contrepeser; Lat. contra, 
and pensare, to weigh. See Poise.) To poise or weigh 
against another weight; to counterbalance. 

Our s n 
Do more than Ae GE A full third part 
The charges of the action. "—Sha£s. 
—To Piin; to act against with equal power or effect. 
“So many fı d 
yelée the ec Aras coii ++ will be able to beard and counter- 
=n. [Fr. contrepoids.] Equipollence; equivalence of 
power or force, 

“ Their generals were 

the people." — Swift. 
State of being an equal weight, or of be 

Opposite scale of the balance. 
equilibrium. 
(Wech) A mass of metal connected with an instru- 


«++ & sort of counterpoise to the power of 


A weight which produces 


ing placed in the Counter-suret 
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ment or machine, either for the purpose of giving steadi- 
ness or diminishing the pressure on somo particular 
point; as, for example, the pre-sure of the pivots of a 
transitinstrument on its supports. 

Coun'ter-poison, „. (Med.) A poison that coun- 
teracts the effects of another; au antidote. See Posen, 

Counterpon derate, v.a. To countetpoise; to 
equal in weight. 

Counter-prac'tice, n. One practice placed in an- 
taxonism to auotlier. 

Counter-pres'sure, „. Opposing pressure; a force 
or pressure that acts in a contrary direction, 

€oun'ter-projeet, n. That part of a scheme, or pro- 
ject, which acts in opposition to another, 

C€oun'ter-proof, n. (Fine Arts.) In engraving, an 
impression obtained from another impression, while it 
is still wet from the copper-plate, in which the design 
is in the same direction as in the plate itself. It is made 
chiefly for the sake of investigating the state of the 
plate: and in some prints the C. are more valnable than 
the prints themselves, where the drawing from the pic- 
ture has not been reversed on the copper; these, how- 
ever, are among the curiosities of the trade of print- 
sellers, 

C€ounter-prove', „. a. To take a counter-proof of a 
print, by passing it through the press upon the face of 
the original. 

C€oun'ter-revolu'tion, n. A revolution reacting 
upon a former revolution, und bringing back à quoudani 
state of affairs, 

C€oun'ter-revolu'tionnary, a. 
taining to, u connter-revolntion, 

Coun'ter-revolu'tionist, n. 
a counter-revolition. 

ter-roll, r.a. See CONTROL. 
€oun'ter-round. z. (Wi) A detachment of officers 
told off to. go tue rounds in Visiting patrols und sunti- 
nels on duty. 

€oun'ter-sa'lient, a. (r.) Leaping from each 
other, or contrariWise, — Crabb. 

Coun‘terscarp, n. [Fr. contrescarpe —contre, against, 
and escurpe, scarp.) (Huruf) The exterior slope of the 
ditch ol a lortiled place facing the scarpi à covered 
way. To form the outline of the C. of the main ditch | 
of a fortress opposite any of its sides, formed by two 
semi-bestious aud the curtain between them, arcs of cir- 
cles should be described in frontof the salient angles of 
the bastions Irom tuo angles themselves as centres, and 
a Gongent drawn to the are in front of each bastion from 
the shoulder of the other. These lines meet in a point 
in tront of the curtain, which is called the angle of the 
C. The ditch is thus contrived that it may be swept by 
cross-fires Irom the flanks. The €. of a ditch round an 
outwork is parallel to the rampart. Sometimes it is 
riveted with masonry, and very steep; but if it be con- 
structed to adiit of a busty sortie being made on the 
enemy by the garrison, it should slope in a gentle in- 
cline from the bottom of the ditch. 

C€oun'ter-scufile, u. A scuttle by opposition. 

Counterseal, v.u. [Lat contra, und seal.) To affix 
a seal over, agaist, or beside another seal. 

Counter-secure’, v.a. To give extra security to or for. 

Counter-secu’raty, n. Security given lor a co- 

surely. 

S n. Opposite or contrary meaning. 

C€oun'ter-shaft, „. (///. See PULLEY. 

Coun’tersign, v.a. |Lat. contra, and Eng. sign.) To 
sigu on the opposite side of a deed, instrument, or writ- 
ing; to sign what has already’ been signed by another; 
to authenticate by an additional signature. 

—n. The signature of a secretary, minister, or other sub- 
ordinate, to any writing signed by the principal or su- 
perior, as a guarantee for its authenticity. 

(Mil.) A watch-word given daily by tlie commander of 
an army, in order that friends may be distinguished 
from enemies by their knowledge of it. Before an 


Relating, or per- 


Ono who assists in 
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| Coun’ter-sway, n. Contrary sway; opposite influence. 

Coun‘ter-taliy, n. A tally correspondent with 
another. 

Coun’ter-taste, n. An opposite or contrary taste. 

C€ounter-ten'or, n. (Mus) C. T. cleft is the name 
given to the € clef when placed on the third line, in 
order to accommodate the € 1. voice.—(€. T. voice is the 
highest natural male voice. It extends from E or F 
above G gamut to B, or C above the treble clef uote. 
See CONTRALTO. 

| Coun’ter-tide, n. A contrary tide. 

C€oun'ter-timber, n. (Neut.) A short timber for 
supporting the counter, placed in a ship's stern. 

€oun'ter-time, n. (Menege.) The resistance of a 
horse, intercepting his cadence, and the measure of his 
manege.—Johnson, 

| —Opposition ; resistance; defence, 

C€oun'ter-trench, n. ( Fortif.) A trench placed so as 
to counteract that made by à besieging force. 

C€oun'ter-turn, „ (Lit) The height or acmé of a 

uy ;—called by the Romans status. 

Countervail, v.i. | Lat. contru, and raleo, to be worth. 
To be of avail. or to have force against; to nct against 
with equal force or power; to equal; to act with equiv- 
alent effect against any thing. 


“And him with equal valour connterrailed."— Faerie Queene, 
—n. Equal strength, weight, or value: power or value 
sufficient to obviate any ellect ; compensation. 
€ountervalla'tion, ». (WL) A chain of posts con- 
structed by the besiegers of a fortified place, and bearing 
a certain relation to circumvallation, q.v. It completely 
surrounds the place at a certain distance, and is in- 
tended to prevent sorties of the besieged. It is ouly 
during very protracted sieges that (€. are constructed, 
Coun 'terview, n. Opposition; posture in which two 
pérsons front cach other, 
“ Within the gates of hell sit sin and death, 
In connterview."— Milton, 
( Painting.) A contrast or situation in which two 
things illustrate or set off each other, 
Countervote’,r.a. To vote inopposition ; to ontvote, 
€ounterweigh', r. 4. [Lat. coutra, und weigh.} To 
weigh aguinst ; to counterbalance, 
C€oun'terweight, „. A weight in the opposite scale, 
Counterwheel', r.a. (Mil) To wheel troops round 
in an opposite direction. 
Coun’ter-wind, n. An opposite or contrary wind. 
C€ounterworii',r.a. [Lat. contra, and work.) To 
work in opposition to; to connteract, 
'' Counterworks each folly and caprice."— Pope. 


Countess, n. [Fr. coitesse ; O. Fr. complesse.) The 
wile, or cousort, of an earl or count. 

C€ount'ing-house, n. ((om.) A merchant's office, 
or place where commercial business is transacted. 

Count'ing-room,;. (Com.) A room in a merchant's 
place of business ; an office. 

Countless, a. That cannot be counted; not having 
the number ascertained nor ascertainable; innumerable. 

** By one countless form of woes opprest." — Prior. 

Countrified, (kin'tre-fid,) a. Partaking of a coun- 
try air or manner; rural; rustic; rude; bucolic; pas- 
toral; ns, n countrified lass. 

Coun'trify, r.a. | Eng. country, and Lat. facere, to 
make.) To make or assume a rustic nir or manner; to 
give n rural appearance to; as, to countrify a dwelling- 
house, e 

Country. (kun'tre,)n. [Fr. contrée ; It. contrada ; L. 
Lat. conterrata, from Lat. con, and terra, the earth, land.] 
The lands that lie together, or are adjacent; a large 
tract of land; a region; a territory; the land of one's 
birth; one's native land; region in which one resides; 
place of residence, 

“ And thou shalt find where'er thy footsteps roam,— 
That spot thy country, and that land thy home.“ — Scott. 


enemy, sentries require the countersigu from every one 
Who approaches their post. 

C€oun'ter-signal, n. A signal given in response to 
another. 

Coun'ter-signnture, n. [Lat. contra, and Eng. tig- 
nature.) The name of n secretary, or other subordinate 
Officer, countersigned to a writing. 

C€oun'tersink, v. a. (Lat. contra, and Eng. sink.) To 
widen the upper part of a hole in wood, metal, &c., for the 
reception of something, us the head of a screw or bolt. 

—n. The widened part ot an orifice made for the insertion 
of n screw, bolt, &c. 

(Joinery.) A bit or drill, for widening the upper part 
of a hole in wood or metal, for the head of à screw or pin, 
and having a conical head. Those tor wood have one cut- 
ter in the conic surface, and have the cutting edge more 
remote from the axis of the cone than any other part 
of the surface, C. for brass have Il or 12 cutters round 
the conic surface, so that the horizontal section repre- 
sents a circular saw. These are called rose. The conic 
angle at the vertex is about 90 degrees. €. for iron have 
two cutting edges, forming an obtuse angle. 

Coun’‘ter-slope, n. An overhanging slope. 

Counter-state’ment, n. A statement of an opposite 
character to one previously made. 

Coun’ter-statute, n. A statute of a contrary char- 
acter to another. 

C€oun'ter-step, n. 
mode of action. 

C€oun'ter-stroke, n. A contrary stroke; a stroke re- 
turned, 


An opposite or contrary step, or 


n. Same na COUNTER SECURITY, q. v. 


* 
Coun'ter-awallowtall n. (Fortif.) An out-work 
in the form of a single tenaille, wider at the gorgo than 


—Rural parts of territory ; — as opposed to tmon, 
God made the country, and man made the town." — Cowper. 


—The inhabitants of any land, region, or territory; as, to 
uppeal to tlie country. 

All the country, in n general voice, 
Cried bate upon bim." — SAaks, 

(Law.) A jury summoned, or to be summoned, from 
any district. — Worcester, 

To throw or put one’s self upon the country, to solicit 
the suffrages of one's constituents; to refer to the decision 
of a jury. — Burrill, 

—a. Relating or belonging to the country; rural ; rustic ; 
bucolic ; pastoral ;—opposed to city; as, a country life, a 
country house. 

“A country gentleman learning Latin in the university." — Locke. 


—Rude; ignorant ; without becoming or refined manners; 
as, à country accent, a country style. 
—Pertaining or peculiar to one's country. 
“She... spake in her country language." — 2 Maec. vii. N. 


C€oun'try-dance, n. [Fr. contre-dans.] (Dancing) 
A contra-dance ; a dance in which the partners are ar- 
ranged opposite to each other in lines. It is of French 
origin, and was at one time so popular as to be trans- 
planted intoalmost every country in Europe and America. 
There are no established rules for the composition of 
airs to this dunce, neither is it confined to any particular 
measure, so that any corumon lively song-tune may be 
ndapted to it. 

Country-house, n. See Country-seat. 

Countryman. u. One born in the same country with 
another; a compatriot; a co-resident;— with the pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

And bold as were his countrymen in fight." — Prior. 


at the head.— Ogilvie. 


—A native or inhabitant of a territory or region; as, a 
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North-eountry man. — A rustic; one who dwells in the 
country; — opposed 10 citizen. 
“All countrymen coming up to the city, leave their wives in 
the country. — Graunt. 
—A farmer; a husbandman ; an agriculturist. 
A countryman wok a boar in bis corn." — L Estrange. 


Coun’try-seat, Coun'try-house, u. Adwelling 
or place of residence iu the country; opposed to town- 
house. 

Coun'try-woman, n. A female who lives in the 
country; a woman born in one's own country. 

Count’-wheel, n. (Horol.) That wheel in a clock 
which moves the correct striking of the hours. 

Coun'ty, n. [Fr. comté; Lat. comitatus, from comes, 
a companion, con, and eo, to go. Originally, the district 
or territory of à count or earl.) A circuit or particular 
portion of a kingdom, state, or territory iu which courts 
of law are held. In the English law. this word signi- 
fles the sume as SHIRE, J. v, — county being derived 
from the French, and sA/re from the Saxon. The terri- 
tory of the U. States is generally divided into counties, 
which, in most of the States, are divided into townships 
or towns. The parish, in Louisiana, and the district in 
8. Carolina, correspond to the (7 in other States. 

—An earldom. — A count; an earl ; a nobleman. (0.) 

„The gallant, young, And noble gentleman, 
The County Paris." — Sha. 

County-cor'porate, n. In England, certain cities 
and boroughs possessing peculiar liberties, us London, 
York. Chester, Canterbury, &c. 

Coun'ty Court, n. (Luc) In England, a court of 
law established for the recovery of small debts. — In 
America there are € C in many of the States, but their 
powers vary widely. 

County Line, in Alabana, a post-office of Clay co. 

—A village of Tallapoosa co. 

County Line, in Georgia, a post-village of Campbell co. 

County Line, in Mississippi, a village of Newton co., 
abont 6) m. E. by N. of Jackson. 

County Line, in V. Cir/ina, a P. O. of Davie co. 

County Line, in New Fork, a P. O. of Niagara co. 

County Line Creek, in N. Carolina, traverses Cas- 
well co., and flows into Dan River at Milton. 

County Lins Cross Roads, in Virginia, a post- 
office of Charlotte co. 

County-palatine, n. In England, a connty pos- 
sessing peculiar privileges; in fenmdal times approaching 
to the exercise of sovereign power; — such counties are 
those of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham, 

Coun'ty-sent, Coun’ty-town, n. The chief town 
of à county ; the seat of justice. 

Coup, (ko») [Fr., 4 blow.) A French term used in va- 
rious ways to convey the idea of promptuess und force, 
as: Coup DE Gack, (Koo-da-grüs',) a master-stroke; the 
last, or finishing stroke. Cob DE MAIN, (koo-da-mang’.) 
(MiL) An attack, onslaught, or enterprise performed 
by sudden and vigorous action. — Cour D'ÉTAT, (koo-da- 
tih’.) Asudden stroke of state-craft or policy; a violent 
and arbitrary political measure. — Coup p (Ett, (koo-ddl’,) 
A rapid glance of the eye taking in all at one view, — 
(Mil.) A rapid conception of the weakness and advan- 
tages of certain positions or arrangements of troops, — 
Cour DE SoL&tL, (koo-dt-so-L3l/.) ( Med.) A stroke of the 
sun; a sunstroke. — Cob pe TnéÎrre, a sudden and 

ing change in the action of the scene, 

6. (T..) n. [Fr.] The front compartment of a 
diligence or French stage-coach. — In. England, a rail- 
road-car set apart for a private party. — A kind of close 
four-wh^eled carriage, resembling a brougham, (q. v.) 

Cou ped, (Ct.) a. [Fr. coupé, cut.] (Her) Applied 
to the head, or any limb of an animal cut off from the 
trunk, smoothly. It is distinguished. from erased, i. e. 
forcibly torn off, and therefore ragged and uneven. A 
distinction is also made between couped and couped close, 
the latter signifying that the head or limb is cut off 
close, leaving no part of the neck or trunk attached to 
it. When crosses, bars, bends, and tho like, are cut so 
ns not to touch the sides of the escutcheon, they are 
also said to be couped. : 

Coupee, (hp,) n. ( Dancing.) A motion in dancing, 
when one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
grouud, and with the other a forward motion is made. 

Johnson. 

Coupe'ville, or Coup'erville, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, n post-village, cap. of Island co., 112 m. N. of 
Olympi. 

Couple, (Kpl.) n. [Fr.; Lat. copula, from co-apio — 
con, and apo, apio; Gr. hapta, to fasten, join, bind, or 
tio. Seo Coruna.) Thet which joins, connects, or binds 
together; a band, a chain, &c. ; two of the same species 
iu kind, and near in place, or considered together. 

“Tt is in some sort with friends asit is with dogs in couples; 
they should be of the same size and humour." — L Estrange. 

—A pir; a brace; two things of any kind linked or con- 
nected together; ag, a couple of pointers, a couple of 
dollars. — A man and his wife; a male and a femalo be- 
trothed or united in affection: as, u constant couple. 

(Galvanism.) One of the two plates of different met- 
als, constituting a battery : — as, a voltaic couple. 

=pl. (Arch.) Rifters framed. together in pairs, with a 
tie above their feet. — Buchanan, 

( Statics.) A C. of pressures or forces denotes two 
equal pressures having precisely opposite directions, but 
applied at different points of a body. Their tendency is 
to produce rotation about an axis perpendicular to their 

lane, 

E a. [Fr.coupler; Lat. copula. See the noun.) To 
join, unite, or combine two things together: ro join ; to 
unite; to connect; to conjoin; to chain, fasten, or tie 
together ; as, to couple a pair of horses. 
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“ And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's 
Sull we went coupled aud inseparable. 
To join in wedlock; to wed ; to marry; as, to couple a 
pair of lovers. 
A parson who cowpies all our beggars.” — Swift. 
—^v. i. To join iu sexual eimbrace ; to unite in copulation, 
Aud coupled with them and begot a race." — Milton. 

Coup'le-close, n. (er.) An ordinary, bearing the 
fourth of a chevron in pairs, one on each side of an en- 
tire chevron. — Craig. 

(Arch.) A pair of spars of n roof. 

Coupler, (Chur,) n. He or that which couples; as, 
the coupler of an organ. 

Couplet, (kuj/let,) n. [Fr.] A pair of rhymes; two 
Verses; a division of a hymn or ode, iu which an equal 
number, or equal measure of verses is found in each 
part, called a sirophe. 

* An only couplet franght 
With some unmeauing dung tuey call a thought." — Pope. 
—A pair of doves. 
As patient as the female dove, 
Ere that her golden couplets are disclos d.“ — Shaks. 

Coup ing, n. Act of joining or connecting together; 
sexual Connection. 

(Mech) The nume given to various arrangements by 
which the parts of a machine may be connected or dis- 
connected at pleasure, or by which a machine may be 
disengaged from, or reengaged with, a revolving wheel 
or shalt, through which it receives motion from à steam- 
engine, water-wlieel, or other prime mover. 

C€oup'ling-box, n. (Mech.) A strong iron cylinder, 
by which the shatts of machinery are connected, so that 
they may revolve together, 

Coup'ling-pin, n. (Mech.) The pin used in coup- 
ling railroud-cars, &c., together. 

Coupon, (%% n,) n. | Fr.) (Com.) A voucher, or certifi- 
cate of interest on a bond payable by instalments, affixed 
iu a series at the foot of the bond, and cut off for presen- 
tation when the instalments shall respectively become 
due; as, the coupon of a railroad debenture. 

Coupure’, n. [Fr.] (Mil) An intrenchinent; a ditch. 

Courage, (Lurrj.) n. Fr. courage; Sp. corage; It. 
coraggio ; from L. Lat. evragium — cor, the heart, and 
ago, to move, to putin motion.) The action, fortitude, 
or spirit ot the heart; that quality of mind which en- 
ables men dauntlessly to meet dangers and endure pri- 
vations, and also to endeavor to repel or counteract them ; 
bravery; intrepidity ;. boldness; valor; dauntlessness ; 
active fortitude ; aaring; hardihood. 

“ Rut screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
Aud we u not fail." — Aal. 

Courageous, (iur-a'je-us,) a. Having courage; bold 
to encounter difficulties and dangers; brave; daring; 
heroic; intrepid; bold; valiant; fearless ; adventurous ; 
as. n Courageous explorer. 

C€oura'geously, adv. With courage; bravely ; boldly ; 
stoutly; valiantly. 

H The earl courageously came down, and joined battle with him.” 
Bacon. 

Coura'geousness, n. Quality of being conrageous ; 
courage ; valor; intrepidity ; boldness; bravery. 

Courant, (/oo-rant',) a. [Fr., runuing, trom Lat. cur- 
rere, to ruu.] (Her.) Applied to any animal, such as a 
deer or a dog, when shown running at full speed. 

Courant’, Couran’to, n. Fr. courante] A lively 
dunce ; a coranto. 

“ Why, he is able to lead her a couranto." — Shaka. 


(Mus.) A musical piece played in triple time. 

—A circulator of news: a newspaper. 

Courap’, n. (Med.) A distemper, very common in 
India, m which there is a perpetual itching of the sur- 
face, and eruption. Dunglison. 

Courbaril, (koor'bar-il) n. |Fr.] (Bot.) See Hyme- 
NEA. 

Courbevoie, (koorb-vwaw’,) a town of France, dep. 
Seine, 6 m. N.W. of Paris; pop. 9,562. 

Courche, (/urch,) n. A Kerchief. (Used in Scotland.) 

Courier, (kó'rc-ér,) n. courrier, from Lat. curro, 
to run.] A messenger dispatched in haste; an express; 
a runner, sent with letters or dispatches, usually on pub- 
lic business; as, a special courier. 

* | met a courier, once mine ancient friend." — Shaks. 

—A term used in Europe to denote an attendant upon 
travellers over that continent, who prescribes routes, 
engages accommodations, settles bills, &c. 

My lady, with her travelling britzska and courier." — A. Smith. 

—That which conveys news or intelligence: — hence, a 
name frequently given to newspapers ; us, the Louisville 
Courier. 

Courier, PauL Lovis, (koo-re-a’,) an able French writer, 
n. 1772. His name became notorious under the Restora- 
tion as the author of several admirable political pam- 
phlets, but his career was cut short by assassination in 
1825. 

Couran, v. (Z.) A family of birds, order Gralla- 
tores, distinguished by having the head feathered to the 
bill, toes cleft to the base, and the hind-toe long. The 
genus Aramus is represented in America by the Courlan, 
or Crying-bird, C. giganteus of Florida and the W. Indies, 
which is about 27 inches long. 

Courland, Kvurtanp, (koor/land,) one of the Baltic 
provinces of the Russian empire, in Lat. 56? —559 N., 
Lon. 219 -279 E.; areca, about 10,500 sq.m. It is gen- 
erally a level country, with ranges of low hills, and con- 
tains many lakes, bogs, forests, and downs; yet, some 
parts have a very fertile soil. The proprietors of land 
are mostly German: the peasantry, of Lettish or Es- 
thonian extraction, are chiefly engaged in husbandry; 
there is little manufacturing industry or commerce. The 
capitalis Mittau; but the most flourishing town is Libau. 
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C. belonged formerly to the Teutonic knights. It was 

the scene of many Russian intrigues during the 18th 
y, and was finally united to Russia, 1795. Pop. 
, mostly Protestants. 

Course, Cors, n. [F.; Lat. cursus, from curro, to run.) 
A passing or passage; progress forward within pre- 
scribed or uniform limits; journey; voyage; career; 
route, 

In the course of one revolving moon." — Dryden. 

— Way, track, path, or line of motion; as, a race-conrse. 

—A moving or motion forward : dircet in which motion 
is made; continuous or gradual advance ; line of progress. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way." Bishop Berkeley. 

—Progress in order of succession; order of advance; 
train; series; as, a course in tilting, a course in running 
greyhounds, a course of medicine, &c. 

“The course of true love never did run smooth,” — Shaks. 

—Stated and orderly method; methodical series; estab- 
lished sequence; as, a course of lectures; the course of 
events, &c. 

“The duke cannot deny the course of law." — Shaks. 

—Methodical procedure through any science, art, or 
brauch of learning; whole range of subjects taught in 
a university, college. &c.; as, a course of study. 

Manner, way, or method of life; line of conduct; man- 
ner of proceeding in behavior, &c. 

is time we should decree 
What course to take. '—Addison. 

—Series of actious; succession of practices in uniform 
connection ; as, a course of evil, 

„His addiction was to courses vain."— Shaks. 

—Natural bent of will; proclivity; propensity; as, he 
goes his owu course. 

“It is best to leave nature to her course." — Temple. 


—A set of dishes placed on the table at one time; aa, the 
lirst course. 

“Then with a second course the tables load." — Dryden. 
—Orderly system or structure; as, the course of nature. 
—Empty form or ceremony. 

Their vows and promises are no more than words of course.” 
L Estrange. 

(Building.) In masonry, a continnons layer or range 
of stones or bricks, placed even throughout the front 
of a building, horizontally. 

( Naut.) The angle which the ship's track makes with 
all the meridians between the place left and the place 
arrived at. 

—(pl.) The chief sails belonging to a ship; as, the main- 
course, fore-course, &c.; to brail up the courses. 

—( pl.) (Physiol. Catamenia; the menstrual discharge; 
as, the stoppage of women’s courses. — Harvey. 

Of course, by consequence; in the common manner of 
proceeding; in natural order; tantamount to; by set- 
tled rule. 

“Whose reasonings will of course all chime that way." — Locke. 

In course, in regular order or succession.— 7n the course 

of, at some time during; as, in the course of events. 
u. d. To run after; to hunt; to pursue; to chase; as, a 
coursed hare. 
“ The big round tears 
Cours'd one another dowu his innocent nose,"— Shale. 
—To cause to run; to force to move with speed and ce~ 
lerity ; as, to course dogs. 
And course them oft, and tire them in the beat."—May. 
—To run through or over. 
—v.t. To run; to move with speed; to run or move 
about; as, the blood courses through the veins. 
All ether coursing in a maze of light."— Thomson. 


Cour'sen ville. in New Jersey, a village of Sussex co., 
about 9 m. N.N.E. of Newton. 
Cours’er, n. A hunter; one who courses with dogs. 
“A leash is a leathern string, by which a... cowrser leads his 
greyhound." — Sir T. Hanmer. 
—A swift horse; a race-horse; a war-horse. (Used chiefly 
in poetry.) 
“ Th’ impatient courser pants in every vein." — Pope. 
(Anl.) A bird of the order Cursores, q. v. 
Coursey, n. (Nau.) A part of a ship's hatches. 
C€ours'ing, n. [Lat. curro, Irun.) (Sports.) The hunt- 
ing hares with greyhounds, which follow the game by 
sight, aud not by scent. C. meetings are held in open 
parts of the country where hares are abundant, and the 
owners of greyhounds enter their respective dogs for 
various stakes. A judge is appointed, whose duty it is 
to decide with respect to the merits of the dogs engaged. 
The sport then begins by two dogs being selected for a 
course. They are restrained by the slipper, a man who 
holds them by a long strong cord, with a spring attached 
to their collars. The field is then benten for a hare. 
When it is found, it is allowed 80 to 100 yards start, or 
law, as it is called; the judge then gives the word go, 
and the slipper frees the dogs by menns of the spring. 
The judge follows the greyhounds throughout the whole 
course, and awards the victory to the dog which shows 
the finest qnalities of speed, endurance, and sagacity; 
and not necessarily to the dog which kills the hare. 
js of great antiquity. and is treated of by Arrian, who 
flourished 4. D. 150. It was first practised by the Gauls, 
and was a popular sport with the ancient Greeks. It is 
now a very popular sport in many parts of Europe. 
Court, 7. fo. Fr. court; Fr. cour; L. Lat. cortís; Lat. 
cohors or cors, akin to Gr. chartos, an inclosed space.) 
An area or space inclosed before or behind a house; a 
cattle-yard; a space shut in by the wings or parts of a 
building, or by different houses; a place forming a kind 
of recess from a public street; as, a court of small tene- 
menta, a court-yard. 
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A palace; the place of residence of a king or sovereign- 
priuce. 

„A supplicant to your royal court I come."— Pope. 

— The family, revinue, and guests of a monarch; as, the 
court of Vienna, an attendant at court. 

—A levee; a drawing-ruom, or specified assembling of cour- 
tiers; as, to hold a court at St. James’ Paluce 

—The judge or judges assembled for bearing and deciding 
Causes; as, the Court of Chancery 

—A judgment-seat; the bull, chamber, or place where 
judges assemble; as, a court of justice. 

—Auy jurisdiction, civil, military, or ecclesiastical; as, a 
court of inquiry. 

„Most heartily do I beseech the court 
To give the Judgment.” — Shuks. 

—In England, the parliament consisting of the sovereign, 
peers, and commons, being the supreme court of the 
kingdom. 

—The art of pleasing, or of insinuation; address to gain 
favor; civility; flattery; as, to pay court to a lady. 

“Some sort of people . . . are always forward in making their 
court to my young master." — Locke. 

Gaw Es place wherein justice is judicially adminis- 
tered. e courts of the U. 8. consist of the following: 
1, the Senate as a court of impeachment; 2, the su- 
preme court; 3, the circuit courts; 4, the district 
courts; 5, the court of claims (g. v.); 6, the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia; T, the Territorial 
courts. 

—v. a. To pay court to; to endeavor to please by civilities 
and address; to propitiate; to ingratiute one’s self with; 
as, court popular favor. 

—To ww; to solicit for marriage: to endeavor to gain the 
favor aud affection of; as, to court a woman. 

“ Kv'n now when silent scorn is all they gain, 
A thousand court you, though they court in vain.” — Pope. 

—To solicit; to seek: to attempt to gain by application 
and address; as, to court the Muses. 

Teach childrea to court commendation.""— Locke. 

—v. n. To play the courtier; to act after the manner or 
fashion of the court. 

Courtableau Bayon, (-,) in Louisiana. is 
formed by the Beeuf and Crocodile bayoux, which unite 
abt. 8 m. N. N. E. of Opelousas, and flowing S.E. joins the 
Atchafalaya, on the border of St. Landry parish. 

Court'nis Creek, in Missouri, traverses Crawford co., 
to the Osage Fork of Maramec River. 

Courtaud, -t, n. A horse with a docked tail. 

9 7 A short swivel-gun, formerly used on board 
ships. 

Court Bar'on, n. (Eng. Law.) A court incident to 
every manor, to be holden (yet in our time!) by the 
steward within the manor. This court-barou is of two 
kinds: the one a customary court, appertaining en- 
tirely to copyholders, in which their estates are trans- 
ferred by surrender and admittance, and other matters 
relative to their tenure only; the other is a court of 
common law, but not ons of record, and is held before the 
freeholders who owe suit and service to the manor, the 
steward being rather the registrar than the judge. It 
may hold pleas of any personal actions, of debt, trespass 
on the case, or the like, where the debt or damages do 
not amount to forty shillings. 

Court’-bred, a. Polished; courtly; bred at court. 

Court-breed'ing, a. Education at court; acquisi- 
tion of court-manuer, etiquette, and deportinent. 

Court'-bubble, n. A bazitelle; a worthless article. 

C€ourt'-card, n. See Coat-carn. 

Court-chap lain, x. Que who performs the offices 
of religion at court. 

*' The maida of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
ecourt-chaplain." — Swift. 

Court’-craft, n. State-craft; political finesse; artifice. 
Court-cup’board, n. A movable buffet for the de- 
posit of plate and other valuables. K 
€ourt'-day., n. The day on which justice is publicly 

administered in courts of law. 

** The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day he 
spoke. — Arbuthnot. 

Court’-dress, n. Costume or mode of dress prescribed 
by the etiquette of a royal court, to be worn at levees, 
receptions, balla Kc. — 

Court-dresser. n. A flatterer; one who apparels 
persons attending court, 

€ourt-el'ement, n. The party attaching themselves 
to the court. 

Courteous, (Torte. us.) a. [Fr. conrtnis.] Exhibiting the 
polished manners of a court; polite; well.bred; civil; 
oblizing.—Complacent; affable; conciliating; respectful. 

** Courteous, though coy, and gentle though retired," — Crabbe. 

Court'eously, adv. In a courteous and obliging 
manner. 

Courteousness, n. Quality of being courteons; 
d ty of manners; obliging condescension; complai- 

L 


Courter, n. One who courts another; one who seeks 
in marriage. 


i 


conde- 
e kindness: courteousness ; 
y. respect, or kindness. 
For these courtesies 
TU lend you thus much mouey." — Shaka, 


; complaisance; 
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In England, a favor graciously conferred; as, to hold a 
tenure upon courlesy, a peer by courlesy, &c. 

(Etymol) It was at the courts of princes and great 
feudatories that the miustrels and troubadours of the 
middle ages especially delighted to exercise their art; 
and it was there, also, that the peculiarities of chival- 
rous life and manners were chiefly exhibited. Hence, (C. 
Was n general term, expressive of all the elegance aud 
refinement which the society of those times lad nt- 
tained; in fact, it was synonymous with all the gentler 
parts of chivalry itself; and in this sense it is used both 
by the early trouvères and romancers, and also by poets 
of n later age, when affecting the use of chivasrous lan- 
guage, as in the first lines of tlie great poem of Ariosto : 

Le donne, i cavalier, l arme, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, l audaci imprese 10 canto. 
The transition from this wider meaning to that in which 
it is uow employed is obvious enough. 

Courtesy, tee, n. The act ot civility, respect, or 
reverence performed by a woman, as by gently bending 
the knee. 

Some country girl, scarce to a court'sy bred." — Dryden, 

Cour'tesy, in Grorgia, a village of Floyd co., about 60 
m. N.W.ot Atlanta. 

Court-fash‘ion, n. The fashion ruling at court. 

Court-fa'vor, Court -favour, . A favor or bene- 
fit enjoyed by a person at court. 

“We part with the blessings of both worlds for pleasures, 
court -facours, and commissions.” — L Estrange. 

Court'-fool, n. A jester formerly attached to a court 
or royal household; a privileged buffoon. — During the 
Middle Ages the court-fool became an indispensable offi- 
cor. He nsuaily had his head shaved, and wore a fool's 
cap of gay colors, with ass's ears and a cock's comb, He 
often had bells attached to his cap, aud carried a sceptre 
variously formed. The dress, however, generally depend- 
ed on the caprice of his master. Triboulet, the court- 
fool to Francis I., king of France, obtained an historical 
reputation, as did also his successor Brusquet, English 
court jesters disap] d with the Stuart dynasty; one 
of the last examples being Armstrong, who died in 1646. 
Afterwards half-witted persons were employed as court- 
fools hy noblemen: but toward the end of the 17th and 
the beginning of the Isth century the custom was en- 
tirely abolished, 

C€ourt'-zuide, n. A book of reference; a directory to 
the addresses and official appointments of the nobility, 
aud upper classes of society. 

Coart'-hand, n. The style of handwriting used in 
records and judicial proceedings. -,. 

lle can make obligations, and write court-hand."—Shaks. 

Court Hill, in Alabama, a post-oflice of Clay co. 

Court-house, n. A house appropriated to courts of 
law and public meetings. 

Courtier, (kért'yur,) n. A person who attends and fre- 
quents courts; one engaged in the service of royalty. 
“You know I am no courtier, nor versed in state-affairs.” Bacon, 

—One who courts or solicits favors; a person of courtly 
manners; a refined flatterer. 

“ Courtiers of beauteous freedom." — Shake. 

Court’-lady, n. A lady who attends, or is employed 
at, court. 

Courtland, in Alabama, a township of Lawrence co, 
about ZU m. E. of Tuscumbia. 

Courtland, iv Indiana, a village of Jackson co. 

Courtland, in Michigan. See CORTLAND. 

Courtland, in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia co.; 
pop. 1,449. 

Court’-lands, n. pl. (Eng. Law.) Lands kept in the 
lord's own hands to serve his family; domains. Burrill, 

Courtland Station, in III,, a post-office of De 

alb co. 

C€ourt'-Ieet, n. (Eng. Law) See Lrrr. 

€ourt'liness, n. Quality of being courtly; elegance 
of manners; grace of mien; civility; dignified com- 
plaisance. 

“ The slightest part that you excel in, Is courtliness.” Lord Digby. 


Court ling. n. A hanger-on at court; an aspirant for 
court-favor; a courtier. 

Court ly. a. Relating to a court; high-bred ; elegant ; 
dignified; as, a court/y air. 

—Fawning; sycophantic; flattering: obsequious. 

—adr, After the manner of a court; elegantly; with high 
breeding and dignity. 

Court-mar'tial. n.: pl. COURTS-MARTIAL. (Mil.) A 
court consisting of naval or military officers for the trial 
of offences committed against the laws and regulations 
of the services they respectively belong to. 

Courtney, in Teras, a post-office of Grimes co, 

Court of Claims, n. (Amer. Law.) A court created 
by statute of Feb. 24, 1855, amended by Act of March 
3. 1863. It consists of 5 judges, appointed by the 
President with the consent of the nate, to hold 
their offices during good behavior. They have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine all claims fonnded upon any 
law of Congress, or regulation of an executive depart- 
ment, or upon any contract, express or implied, with 
the govt. of the U. States, and of all claims which might 
be referred. to it by either house of Congress. Proceed- 
ings in this court originate by petition filed: and testi- 
mony used in the hearing and determination of claims 
is taken by commissioners who are appointed by the 
court for the purpose. 

Court of Chan'cery, n. (Amer. Law.) A court of 
general equity jurisdiction. Separate conrts of C. or 


equity exist in a few of the States; in others, the courts 
of law sit also as courts of equity; in others, equitable 
relief is administered under the forms of the common 
law; and in others, the distinction between law and 
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equity has been formally abolished, or neve ^ existed. — 
lauter. ov CH anceuy, iu. England. See Cuascery. 

Court of Love. ^ Love (Court op). 

Court’-party, n. "hat political party which is at 
tached to the court. 

Court’-plaster, ». Sticking-plaster made of silk, with 
some winesive substance on one aide, 

| Courtr (koor trat.) a fortified town of Belgium, on 
the Lys, 26 m. N.W.of Ghent, Manf.. Linen, woollen, cot- 
tons, ald luce. Here, in 1202, was fought the battle of 
the Spurs, in which the French were defeated by tho 
Flemings, Here also, in 1798, the English were defeated 
by the French, who took possession of the town. Jp. 
27.117. 

Court right’s Mills, in Minois, a post-office of 
Iroquois co. 

Courtship, n. Act of courting or soliciting favor. 

“ He paid his courtship with the crowd." — Swift. 

Act of wooing in love; solicitation of a woman to mar- 

riage. 
E: In tedious courtship we declare our pain, 
Aud ere we kindness find, first meet disdain."— Dryden. 
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— Elegance of manners; courtliuess; civility. 

“(I give) my courtship to an university." — Donne. 
Court’-yard, „. A court or inclosure round a house, 
Cous-cous, ,n. A kind of nourishing food, 

used in Eastern countries for fattening women, to give 
them that degree ot embonpoint which is admired by 
Oriental taste. 

Cousin, (uzn) n. Fr. cousin; Lat. consanguineus — 
con. und sanguis, blood.) The son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt; a kinsman or blood-relution. (In the 
plural, the children of brothers and sisters.) 

“O radiant cousin /" — Shaka. 

—A title of courtesy given by a king to a nobleman, par- 
ticularly to those of the privy-council, — Johnson. 

“My noble lords and cousins, all, good morrow.' Salz. 


| Cousin, Victor, (Y, a French philosopher, and 


the founder of systematic. eclecticism in modern phi- 
losophy, B. at Paris, 1792. In 1815, he became assistant 
professor to Royer-Collard, ut the Sorbonne, 1n 1820, 


in consequence of the royalist reaction in the state, his 
views of free ngency were thought to have a political 
intent, and his course was indifinitely suspended. From 
1525 to 1840, appeared his celebrated translations of 
Plato, in 13 vols. In 1827; he was reinstated in his 
chair, and the year 1828 witnessed the most splendid 
triumph in the career of Casa philosophic teacher, It 
is snid that to find an audience i8 numerons and as pas- 
siouately interested in the tepies discussed, as gathered 
round (7, it would he necessary to go back to the days 
of Abelard, and other medieval teachers of philosophy. 
C. was still young, simple, and pure in bis habits; bis 
doctrines were for the most part new to bis hearers, 
bold, and in harmony with the spirit of the time. The 
finest qualities of the nntional genius appeared in his 
lectures, a wonderful lucidity of exposition, an exqui- 
ite beauty of style such as no modern or ancient phi- 
opher, excepting Plato, has equalled: a brilliancy of 
generalization and criticism that enchanted every one; 
and a power of co-ordinating the facts of history and 
philosophy in such a manner as to make each illustrate 
the other, and reveal their most intricate relations, At 
this period, €. was one of the most influential leaders of 
inion among the educated classes in Paris: aud con- 
sequently, after the revolution of 1830, when his friend 
Guizot became prime-minister, C. was made a peer of 
France, and later. Director of the Ecole Normale. In 
1840, he was elected a member of the Académie des Sei- 
ences Morales et Politiques, and in the same year became 
Minister of Public Instruction, After the revolution of 
1848 he disappeared from public lite. His principal 
works are, Cours d'Histiare de la Philosophie; Cours 
GD Histiire dela Philos phie Moderne; Cours d Histoire 
de la Philosophie Morale au xvn. Siècle; Du Vrai, du 
Beau, et du Bien; Etudes sur les Femmes et la Société 
du xvut. Siècle; Ouvrages inédits d Abelard, &e. D. 1867. 
Cousin. JAN, a celebrated French painter, sculptor, 
and engraver, B. abt. 1501; D. 1590. 
€ous'in-ger'man, ., pl. COUsINs-GERMAN. 
cousin. 
“ Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son, 
And cowsin-german to great Priam's seed." — Shaks. 
C€ous'inhood, Cous'inship, n. State or condition 
of n cousin. 
Cous'inly, adv. Like a cousin: befitting a consin. 
Cous’sinet, n. [Fr] ( Arch.) The crowning stone of a 
pier from which the arch springs, or that which lies be- 
tween the capital of the impost and under the sweep of 
the arch; its bed is level below and inclined above, re- 
ceiving the first rise or the spring of the arch. This 
word is also used for the ornament in the lonic capital 
between the abacus and the echinus, which serves to 
form the volute, 
€ous'ton, GuiLLivmr, a French sculptor, n. at Lyons, 
16 he executed varions decorative works for the gar- 
dens of Versailles and Marly. D. 1746.—N coL«s, elder 
brother of the above, p. 1658, was noted as a sculptor. 
His principal works are, Le Voen de Louis A, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame; the group of The Sane and 
the Marne; and n group of Tritns, at Versailles. D. 1733. 
Coutances, (koo-tance',) a town of France, dep. Manche, 
40 m. S. of Cherbourg. Manuf. Lineus, woolleus, lace, 
«c. lop. 8,159. 
Couteau, (Lo-6,) n. Fr.] A cutlass; a hanger; a 
hunting-knife (Fr. coutean-de-cnasse ). 
Cout hon. Grorses, a Freuch lawyer, president of the 


A first 


court of justice at Clermont, n. 1756. Becoming a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, and of the National 
Convention, he voted fo; the death of Louis XVI. 
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Sharing afterwards the power, and participating in the 
atrocities of Kobespierre, he was also involved in his 
ruin. Guillotined, 1794. 

Coutts, AvakuA GEORGIANA BURDETT, (koots.) an Eng- 
lish philanthropist, p. 1814, daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, (J. v.) Her grandfather, Mr. Coutts, the Lon- 
don banker, having, at n late period of his life, married 
Mi«s Mellon, an actress, bequeathed to the latter his 
very large fortune, which acted as a temptation to the 
Duke of St. Albau's to marry her. The duchess dying 
in 1834, without issue, lett to Miss Burdett her immense 
wealth, extimated at $12,500,000, on the condition that 
she would assume the name and arms of the Coutts 
family. This she accordingly did, and devoted her life 
to charitable purposes generally.—Her great wealth at- 
tracted many admirers, among whom have been named 
the Duke of Norfolk's eldest son, Prince Lonis Bona- 

rte, afterwards Napoleon HL, and the Duke of Wel- 
ington. She was created a baroness in 1871, and mar- 
ried in 1851, at the advanced age of 67. 

Cou'ves, in Brazil, two small islands off the coast of the 
prov. of Sao Panlo. Lat. 22° 25' B., Lon. HO 55’ W. 
Cove, n. [A. S. cof, cafe; Swed.and Goth. kofwa ; L. Lat. 
cora ; probably allied to Lat. cavea, a hollow; W. cwb, 
a concavity; Ileb, du.. to bend, to curve, to bow; Ar. 
kanba, to hollow.] A small inlet, creek, or bay ; a shel- 
tered recess in the sea-shore; as, the Cove of Cork, (fig. 

105). 

In the U. States. a strip of prairie extending into wood- 
land; also, a recess in the side of a mountain.— Webster. 

—A slang term for a boy or man; as, he js a queer. cove. 
(Sometimes written corey.) 

(Arch.) A concave moulding; the concavity of an arch. 

—v. a. To arch over; to form, as an alcove. 

Cove, in Alabama, a village of Shelby co., abt. 70 m. N. 
by W. of Montgomery. 

Cove of Cork, or Queens'town, a town of Ire- 
land, in the co. Cork, und 10 m S cf the city of that 
name. It is a handsome town, built in the form of ter- 


Fig. 705. — COVE OF CORK, IRELAND. 


races, with magniflcent qnays, and all conveniences for 
ships. Pop. 13,107. — Cove ISLAND is in Cork Harbor, 
and is well fortified and protected by batteries, It has 
an area of 13,000 acres, and is connected by bridges with 
the mainland. 

Cove Creek, in Alabama. a post-office of Calhoun co. 


Cove Creek, in Ulah Territory, a village of Millard | 


co., abt. 35 m. S. by W. of Fillmore City. 

Cove'dale, in Ohio, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Cove'land, in Washington Territory, a village of 
Island co., abt. 112 m. N. of Olympia. 

€o'vell, in Jllinois, n post-office of McLean co. 

Covenant, (kuv'e-nant,) n. (Fr. convenant, from Lat. 
convenio — con, and venio, to come.) A mutual consent 
or agreement of two or more parties to do or not to do 
some act or thing; a contract; a stipulation. — A com- 
pact: a bargain; a special agreement; a bond of union. 

(Law.) An agreement, convention, or promise of two 
or more parties by deed in writing, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, by which either of the parties pledges himself 
to the other, that something is either done or shall be 
done, or stipulates for the truth of certain facts. He 
who thus promises is called the covenantor ; and he to 
whom it is made the corenantre. A C. being part of à 
deed, is subject to the general rules for the exposition of 
such instruments. 

( Theol.) The word C. is used in a double signification, 
one of which is commonly called the scriptural, the 
other the systematic, or popular use of the term. In 
the former sense, we find the word repeatedly used in 
Scripture to denote an arrangement, disposition, or in- 
stitution, according to which the divine favor is dis- 
pensed to those with whom it is made. It is not prop- 
erly a contract or bargain, which requires that contract- 
ing parties be on an equal footing, and that each has the 
power of accepting or rojecting the proposals of the 
other: but it is an appointment or institution by a 
party iufinitely exalted above the other, promising to 
confer or grant certain blessings in a particular way. 
God's €. with mau signifies his solemn promise or en- 
gagement to do, or not to do, a certain thing. Thus, in 
his C. with Noah, he engaged that the waters of the 
deluge should not again cover the earth. The two great 
C. mentioned in Scripture are what are called the Old 
and New, or the first and the second; the former of 
which was that made by God with the children of Is- 
rael, when he took them to be a peculiar people unto 
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himself, and isalso called the Mosaic or Sinai C., becanse 
it was given to Moses on Mount Sinai. The second, or 
New G. is that which was instituted by Jesus Christ. 
and ratified by the shedding of his blood, being the gra- 
cious charter or instrument by which God has revealed 
it to be his pleasure to dispense the sovereign blessings 
of his mercy to all who will accept of them. As used 
in a systematic sense, divines spenk of two covenants, — 
that of werks, and that of grace. The former is that 
which was made with Adam on his creation, in virtue of 
which he was constituted the federal head of the human 
race, and his acts became binding on his posterity. The 
C. of grace is a compact or agreement between God and 
believers, in which God promises to give them all the 
blessings of salvation, through and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ; und they, on their part, voluntarily engage to 
give themselves to God with a sincere faith. Some di- 
vines speak of a third C, which they call the C. of re- 
demption, or the engagement entered into between the 
Father and the Son, by which the Fatber constituted the 
Son the representative and redeemer of the human race, 
aud the Son undertook their redemption. 

( Hist.) The name applied to certain contracts or con- 
ventions entered into by the leading Protestants of 
Scotland, binding themselves to maintain their religious 
principles against innovation and opposition, The Na- 
tional C, professing to be based upon a document which 
James VI. of Scotland had signed in 1580, was drawn up 
and published by the Four Tables in Edinburgh, March 
1, 1638. The Four Tubles, as they were called, consisted 
uf: 1, Nobility; 2, Gentry; 3, Ministers; and 4, Bur- 
gesses; and in their hands the whole authority of the 
kingdom was vested, They elected a general assembly, 
which met at Glasgow, Nov. 21, 1638, and abolished epis- 
copucy ; ordering that every person should sign the C. 
on pain of excommunication. The Covenanters pre- 
pared for war, and though » treaty of pence was con- 
cluded, June 18, 1639, they entered Eugland, August 20, 
16410. An agreement was ned at Ripon, Oct. 26, 1640, 
by which commissioners were to be appointed, to whom 
the settlement of the points in dispute was referred. 
This covenant, under the name of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, was received by the parliament of the 
Assembly of Divines, Sept. 25, 1643. This document was 
signed by members of both houses, and by civil and 
military officers. A large number of the beneficed clergy, 
who refused to subscribe, were ejected. Charles II. 
signed it very reluctantly at Spey, June 23, 1650. A 
majority in the House of Commons ordered it to be 
burned by the common hangman, May 17, 1661. In the 
same year the Scottish Parliament renounced the C., 
and declared the king supreme. Those who refnsed to 
abjure the C. were regarded as rebels, and were obliged 
to betake themselves to the desert moors and mountains 
of their native country, where they were hunted like 
wild beasts till the establishment of freedom of con- 
science by the revolution of 1688. The sufferings, the 
courage, and the piety of the Covenanters have to this 
time endeared them to the Scottish mind. Long after 
the return of more peaceful times, their memory was 
cherished by the religious with the deepest reverence, 
The sect of the Cameronians still regard themselves as 
representatives of the old Covenanters. See CAMERONIANS. 

Cov’enant, v.n. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement ; to bind one's self by contract ; to agree, con- 
tract, bargain, stipulate. 


By words men . . . covenant and confederate."—South. 


v. a. To grant or yield by covenant. 

Covenantee’, n. (Law.) A party in whose favor a 
covenant is noule, 

€ov'enanter, n. One who enters into, or makes acov- 
enant in favor of another. See COVENANT, ĝ Hist. 

€ov'enantor, n. (Law.) The person who makes a 
covenant. . 

€ov'enous, a. (Law.) See Covinovs. 

C€ov'ent, O. Fr.] The old spelling of convent ; as, 
Ccent-garde i. e., the Convent-garden. 

Cov'ent-Garden. [rent, old spelling of Convent.) A 
square in London, celebrated for its great market of 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers. It was originally the 
garden of Westminster Abbey. Near it is Covent-Gur- 
den Theatre, celebrated in the history of the stage. 

Cov’entry, ^ city of England, in Warwickshire, 18 m. 
8. E. of Birmingham. Its most remarkable public build- 
ing is St. Michael’s Cathedral, a beautiful specimen of 
the pointed style of architecture. Manuf. Watches, rib- 
bons, and silken fabrics. C. was formerly celebrated for 
its blue thread, used for embroidering on white linen, 
and known as C. blue. Pop. 41,847, The legend of Lady 
Godiva and Peeping Tom, which has long given a fame 
to the town, is narrated as follows : — Leofric, earl of 
Mercia, and lord of this place, had laid heavy taxes on 
the citizens, and would not remit them, even at the en- 
treaty of his wife, the Lady Godiva,—who was ns beauti- 
ful as she was modest,—except ou condition of her nding 
naked through the city, which he thought she wouk 
never submit to. She, however, determined to do so; 
and, on the occasion, all the doors and windows were 
shut, and, Camden says, that nobody looked after her. 


The tradition, however, is, that a tailor would needs be 
peeping, and that he was therenpon struck blind. He 


is commemorated inan effigy protruding froma window 
in the High Street, and called * Peeping Tom of Cov- 


entry." ‘Till very lately this legend was annually il- 


lustrated by a pageant and procession. 

To send to Coventry, i e., to ostracize a person from good 
society,—is an English saying which probably originated 
in the fact that at one time the citizens of C. had such a 
dislike to soldiers that a woman seen talking to n red- 
coat became at once the object of public scandal ; hence, 


COVE 


In the mess-room, the term “to senda man to C," was 
simply synonymous with debarring him from society. 
€ov'entry, iu Connecticut, a post-villuge and town 

ship of Tolland co. 

Coventry, in Nao Hampshire, a township of Grafton 
co., about 7U m. N. W. of Concord. 

Coventry, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Chenango co. 

i teat he in Ohio, a township of Summit co.; pop. 

Coventry, in Pennsylvania, a village of Chester co., 
on French Creek, about 67 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Coventry, in /hode Island, a post-village and town- 
ship of Kent co., on a brauch of the Pawtuxent River, 
10 m. S. W. of Providence. 

Coventry, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Orleans co., 50 m. N. by E. of Montpelier. 

Coventry Depot, in Connecticut, a post-office of Tol- 
and co. 

Cov'entry ville, in New York, a post-village of Che- 
nanyo co., 114 m. W. S W. of Albany. 

Cove Point, in Maryland, on Chesapeake Bay, N. of 
the mouth of Patuxent kiver. It has a fixed light 50 
feet high. 

Cover, (/uv’er,) v. a. Fr. couvrir, from Lat. cooperire— 
con, and operio, to cover.] To lay or place over, or over- 
lay completely; to overspread; to clothe; to wrap up; to 
envelop; to infold, as, a hat covers the head.—To screen; 
to conceal; to disguise; to cloak ; to secrete; to hide 
from sight; as, to cover one's shame. 

“ Charity shall cover the multitude of sins." — 1 Peter iv. 8. 

—To brood, hatch. or sit on; to incubate. 

* Whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male. .. diverts her 
with his songs.” — Addison. 

—To shelter; to protect; to defend; to shield. 

His calm and blameless life... 
And the soft wings of peace (doth) cover him round." — Cowley. 

To be sufficient for; to include or comprehend; as, the 
business does not cover expenses, 

—To wear a hat or head-dress, as a mark of dignity. 

The king had conferred the honour of grandee upon bim, which 
was. . to be covered in the presence of that king." — Dryden. 

—To copulate with; as. a horse covers a brood-mare. 

—n. Anything which is laid, set, or spread over another 
thing; an envelope; as, the cover of a letter. 

—Anything which veils or conceals; n screen; disguise; 
shelter: defence; protection; as, to be snug under cover. 

“Under the cover of a supposed fact." — L' Estrange. 

- Retreat or place of habitation of wild animals or game; 
as, a cover for foxes, to beat a cover for partridges. See 
Covert. 

A table-cloth; a plate set on a dinner-table; as, covers 
were laid for twelve persons. 

€ov'erele, u. A lid; a small cover. 

Covered, (Hue rd.) a. Devised and adapted for shelter 
and protection; as, a corered way. 

Cov’ered-way, n. ( Fortif.) A space left between the 
glacis and the edge of the ditch, all round the work. The 
glacis forms its parapet; it is provided with a banquette 
for musketry defence, and is often palisaded to prevent 
an enemy taking it by a sudden rush, Here the garri- 
son assemble before making sorties. It is generally about 
11 yards broad, 

C€ov'erer, n. He or that which covers. 

Covering, n. That which covers; anything spread or 
laid over another, whether for security, protection, or 
concealment: envelope; wrapper; integument; case; 
lid; cover; clothing: dress; bed-clothes. 

“ With cov'ríngs of Sidonian purple spread.” — Dryden. 
€ov'erlet, n. [Cover, and Fr. lit, Lut. lectus, à. bed or 
conch.] A bed-cover ; a piece of furniture desigued to be 
spread over all the other covering of a bed. 

Cov’erley, (Sm Roger Dr,) the name given to a famous 
old English country dance, which in England almost 
invariably forms the last dance at public balls. 

Coversed sine of an angis. (Geom.) The versed 
sine of the complementary angle. 


|Cov'er-shame, n. Something used to conceal Infamy. 


Johnson. 
Does he put on holy garments for a cover-shame of lewdness.” 
Dryden. 
Cov'er-slut, n. Something used to conceal sluttish 
habits. 
€ov'ert, a. [Fr. courert.] Concealed: private; hid; se- 
cret; disguised: insidious; as, a covert design. 
And let us presently go sit in council 
How covert matters mny be best disclos'd." — Saks. 


—Sheltered ; well protected; not open nor exposed; as, a 


covert alley. 


—n. A place which covers or shelters ; a thicket; a brake; 


a shady place, or a hiding-place. 
“ The deer is lodg'd ; I've track'd her to her covert.” — Addison. 


—Base-feathers on the quills of a bird's wings. 
—pl. (Zoiil.) The lesser coverts (tectrices prime) are small 


feathers which lie in several rows on the bones of the 
wings of birds. The greater coverts (tectrices secunde) 
are the feathers that lie immediately over the quill- 
feathers and the secondaries. The wnder corerts are the 
feathers that line the inside of the wings. 

€ov'ert, in Michigan, a post-office of Van Buren co. 

€ov'ert, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Seneca co., on Cayuga Lake, 25 m. 8. by E. of Waterloo; 
pop. 2,238. 

€ov'ert- Baron, n. [O. Fr. See Baron.] (Law.) Said 
of a wife who is under the protection of her husband. 


|Cov'erthy, adv. In private; secret ; closely ; insidiously. 
Cov'ertness. n. Secrecy; privacy: insidiousness. 
Coverture, n. [Fr. couverture.) Covering, defence; 


shelter. 
*' Their shame that sought vain covertures.'' — Milton. 


COWA 


(Law.) The condition of a woman during marriage, 
because she is then uuder the cover, influeuce, and pro- 
tection of her husband. 

C€ov'ert-way, n. (Furtif.) See COVERED-WAY. 

Cove Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-oftice of Hun- 
tingdon co. 

Coves'ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Albemarle 
co., abt. 103 m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 

Covet, dete v.a, [Fr. cer, from Lat. con, and 
votum, from voveo, to vow, to wish for.] To wish for, or 
seek after with the whole desire of the heart; to de- 
sire earnestly to obtain; to long ſor; — in a good sense. 

* But covet earnestly the best gifts." — 1 Cor. xii, 31. 

— To desire inordinately, unreasonably, or unlawfully; to 

thirst, lust, or hanker after; to desire eagerly to obtain 


COWH 


Cow’an, in Tennesse. a township of Franklin co., abt. 
87 m. S. S. E. of Nashville. 

Cowanesque’ Creek, in /'nnsylvania, rises in Pot- 
ter co., traverses Tioga co., and enters the Tioga River 
in Steuben co., New York. 

Cowanesque Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Tioga co. 

C€ow'anshan'nock, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Armstrong co. y 

C€ow'nnshan'/nock Creek, in Pennsylvania, trav- 
erses Aruistrong co., and enters the Alleghany River. 

Cow’ansville, in Lower Canada, a village of Missis- 
quoi co., about 38 m. S.E. of St. John's. 

Cowansville, in N. Carolina, a village of Rowan co., 
about 100 m. W. by 8. of Raleigh. 


that which it is unlawful to obtain or possess: to desire 
to obtain by unlawful means ; as, to coved another man’s 
wife. 
„Ik it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending man alive." — Shaks. 
v. i To have an earnest desire; — generally preceding 
after ; as, he coveted after money. 
Cov'etable, a. ‘that may be coveted or eagerly desired. 
€ov'eter, n. One who covets. 
€ov'etingly, adv. Betokening an eagerness to un- 
lawfally obtain. 
Cov'etiveness, n. (Phren.) Acquisitiveness. 
€ove'ton, in W. Virginia, a post-ottice of Barbour co. 
Cov'etous, a. [Fr. convoiteux.] Very desirous ; enger 
to obtain. — Excessively eager to obtain and possess; 
avaricions; eager for gain. 
“ The cruel nation coretous of prey. — Dryden. 


Cov'etously, adv. With a strong or inordinate desire 
to obtain aud possess : eagerly; avariciously. 
Cov'etousnews, n. Quality of being covetous ; a strong 
or inordinate desire of obtaining or possessing; avarice 
or cupidity; eagerness for gain. 
„ Excess of wealth is cause of covetousness." — Marlowe. 


Cove'ville, in New York, a post-office of Saratoga co. 

Covey. (nuwe) n. 1 5 couvée, from courer, to hatch, 
from Lat. cubare, to lie down.] An old bird with her 
young ones; but generally used to designate a number 
of partridges or other game. It also, in some countries, 
signifies a cover for game. 

Cov in, n. (Law. A compact between two or more 
persons to deceive or prejudice others. E 
"ov'img, n. [See Cove.) (Arch.) The exterior projec- 
tion of the upper parts of a building beyond the limits 
of the ground-plan.— C. of a fireplace, the vertical 
sides, inclining backwards and inwards, for the purpose 
of reflecting the heat. 

Covington. in Alabama, a southern co., bordering on 
Florida; area, 1,240 sq. m. It is intersected by the Con- 
ecuh and Yellow-water rivers, Surface, broken; soil, 


Cowansville, in /ennsylrania,a P.O. of Armstrong co. 
Cow’ard, x. (O. Fr. couard; Lt. codardo, trom coda, 
Lat. cauda, the tail: — probably in allusion to the fact 
that animals, when frightened, put the tail between the 
Jegs.] A person who lacks courage to meet danger or 
difficulty; a timid or pusillanimous mau; a poluroon ; a 
craven; a dastard, 
“t Where ‘s the coward that would not dare 
To tight for such a land?“ — Scott. 
(Her.) A lion borne on a shield with his tail depressed 
between his hind legs. 

—a. Destitute of courage; dastardly; timid; base. 

O coward conscience, how thou dost afllict me." — Shaka. 

—Belonging to, or characterizing, a coward. 

“ | raía'd the house with loud and coward cries."—Shaks, 

—v.a. To frighten; to make to appear cowardly or tim- 
orous. 

Cowardice, (kou'erd-is.) n. [O. Fr. cafe. Want 
of courage to face danger or difficulty; timidity; pusil- 
linimity. 

Cow’ardliness, n. Quality of being cowardly; want 
of courage; timorousness ; cowardice ; timidity. 

Cow’ardly, a. Wanting courage to face danger; pu- 
sillanimous; dastardly; timid ; faint-hearted. 

“ His genius was poor and cowardly." — Bacon. 
—Befitting a coward; proceeding from fear; mean; base. 
I do find it cowardly and vile." — Shaks. 

—adv. In the manner of a coward; meanly; basely. 

€owns'elon, in New York, a post-office of Madison co. 

€ow'bane, n. (Bot) See ARCHEMORA and CicuTA. 

Cow’-berry, n. (Hot.) See VACCINIUM. 

C€ow'-bird, n. (Zoól.) Melothrus pecoris, aN. American 
bird of the Jeteride or Blackbird family. The most re- 
markable trait in its 
character i8 the unac- 
countable practice it 
has of dropping its 
eggs into the nests of 
other birds, instead of 
building and hatching 


sandy. Cap. Andalusia, Pop. 4,868. 

Covington, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of New- 
ton cu., abt. 130 m. W. of Augusta. 

Covington, in //inois, a village of Washington co., 
abt. 100 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Covington, in hidiana, a post-village, cap. of Foun- 
tain co,, 73 m. W. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Covington, in Kentucky, a city of Kenton co, on the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, and at the mouth of 
Licking River, which separates it from the town of New- 

rt. It is well built, has many factories. and may be 
eemed a suburb of Cincinnati, q.v. P. (1880) 29,720, 

Covington, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of St. 
Tammany parish, 45 m. N. of New Orleaus. 

Covington, in Mississippi, a S. co.; area, about 680 sq. 
m. It is intersected by Bouie River and Sun Creek, af- 
fluents of Leaf River. Soil sandy. Cap. Williamsburg. 
Poy. (1880) 5,993. 

Covington, in Missouri, a village of Warren co. 

Covington, in Nebraska, a. post-village, and township 

e Dikota co. 

vington., in N. Carolina, a post-village of Richmond 
co., NU m. S W. of Raleigh. ai a 

Covington, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Wyoming co., 33 m. S.W. of Rochester, 

Covington, in Ohio, a post-village of Miami co., on 
Stillwater Creek, 6 m. W. of Piqua. 

—A village of Preble co., abt, 100 m. W. by S. of Columbus, 

Covington, in Pennsyivania, a township of Clearfield 
€0.; pop. 701. 

—4 township of Luzerne co. 

=A post-village and township of Tioga co. 

Covington, in Tennessee, a township and village, cap. 
9f Tipton co., 200 m. W. by S. of Nashville, 

Vington, in Teras, a post- village of Hill co, about 13 
m. N. N. W. of Hillsborough. 

Covington, in Virginia, a township, cap. of Alle 
Ehany co., on Jackson's River, 196 m. W. by N. of Rich- 
mond. 

Cov'inous, Cov'enous, a. (Lau. ) Collusive; fraud- 

zulent: dishonest. 

Covode', in P»»nsylrania, a post-office of Tuc 

Cow, n.; pl. Cows; old pl. Kine. A. S. 

r. kuh; O. Ger. kô. kua ; 8 


a co. 
s. ku; 
The root 


k. gô. 
occurs in the Heb. gagha, to low.] (Zoól.) The female 
of the bull, or of the bovine genus of animals. See Ox, 
and Darry, 

TA chimney covering. See Cow. 


W. v. a. (Swed. hufra; Icel. kuga, to force; Dan. kue, 
Probably allied to Swed.-Goth. qua fra, to choke. damp, 
mortify, suppress. See CHokr.] To depress with fear: 
sink the spirits or courage of; to oppress with habit- 
ual timidity ; to discourage; to dishearten. 


“For when men by their wives are cod. 
Their horns of course nre understood. '— Hudibras. 


Cow'an, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice of Union co. 


for itself; and thus 

abandoning its proge- 

ny to the care and 

mercy of strangers. 
Its length is 7 inches; 
breadth, II inches; the 
head and neck is of a 
very deep silky drab; 
the upper part of the breast a dark changeable violet ; 
the rest of the bird is black, with a considerable gloss 
of green when exposed to a good light; the tail is 
slightly forked; legs and claws, glossy black, strong, 
and muscular; iris of the e lark hazel. It inhabits 
the Southern States, but visits the N. in the summer. 

€ow'-brawl,». (us.) An old and very celebrated 
Swiss melody or tune, Rossini has introduced this air 
with remarkable effect in the overture of William Tell. 

C€ow'-enteher, n. An iron apparatus, or frame-work, 
placed in front of a locomotive-eugine, for throwing ob- 
structions off a railroad-track, as cattle, &c. 

Cow Creek, in (ali fornia, traverses Shasta co., and en- 
ters the Sacramento River about 10 m. below Shasta City. 

Cow Creek, in Illinois, a township of Gallatin co.; pop. 
abt. 1.209. 

€ow'die, n. (Bot.) See DAMMARA. 

C€ow'elitsk (or Cow'i7z) Indians, a tribe inhabit- 

ing Washington Territory, N. ot the Columbia River. 


Fig. 106. — COW-BIRD. 
(Melothrus pecoris.) 


Cow’er, v. i. (Ger. kauern, to cower; Swed. and Goth. 
kura, to recline and rest after the manner of birds; 
Icel. Aura, rest; akin to W. cwrian, to squat, to cower.) 
To crouch; to squat; to sink by bending the knees; to 
shrink through fear. 

Our dame sits cow'ring o'er a kitchen-fire."'— Dryden. 

Cowes, ((e. a British sea-port, on the N. coast of the 
Isle of Wight, Lat. 50° 46’ N., Lon. 19 17^ 45" W. It is 
built on both sides of the river Medina, dividing it into 
two towns, Eust and West Cowes. The town has an ex- 
cellent harbor, is much frequented for watering ships. 
and is the head-quarters of the Royal Yacht Club, and, 
moreover, a place of very fashionable resort, not only in 
the peasan, but for the greater part of the year. Pop. 
7,071. 

Cowe' ta, in Georgia, a W. N. W. co.; area, abt. 378 sq. 

m. It is bounded on the N. W. by the Chattahoochee 

River, and on the E. by Line Creck. It is traversed by 

the Cedar, Wahoo, and Sandy creeks. Surface, broken ; 

soil, generally fertile. Cap. Newman. P. (1880) 21,109. 

| Cow hage, n. ( Bot.) Sce Doricuos, 

|€ow'-heel, n. ((»oery.) A cow's-foot boiled, and 
served with milk and onions. 

C€ow' herd, n. A tender of cows. 

Cow'hide. n. 
made of the hide of a cow. — A whip made of a thick 
thong of cowhide. 

—v. a. To administer a flogging with a cowhide. 


The hide of a cow undressed. — Leather! 


COX 


C€ow'-honse, n. A place for housing cows; a byre. 
Sce Suiprox. 
'ow'ikee, in Aluhama, a post-office of Barbour co. 
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| Cowikee Creek, in Alabama, traversing Barbour co. 


flows into the Chattwhoochee, abt. 10 m. above Eufaula. 

Cow’ish, a Timorous; pusillanimous; cowardly. 

lt is the coicish terror of his spirit." — Shaka, 

—n. (Bot) Same as CownaGr. See DoLiCcHuos. 

Cow’-itch, u. (Bot.) See Donicuos. 

C€ow'-keeper, n. A dairyman; one whose vocation 
is to keep cows for retailing milk to the public. 

Cowl, n. (A. S. cugle, cugele, culle; Lat. cucullas ; 

Armor. kougoul; W. cwcwll, a cowl, from cwgr, a knot, 
the primitive cowl being a piece of cloth tied round the 
head bya knot.] A sort of hood worn by the Bernardines 
and Benedictines, They ure of two kinds, — the one 
white and very large, worn on ceremonial occasions and 
when assisting at the office; the other black, aud worn 
on ordinary occasions, in the streets, &c. 
A cap or cover for a chimney which turns with the 
wind, used to facilitate the escape of smoke. (Sometimes 
written cow.) — A wire cap covering the smokestack of 
a locomotive engine. — A vessel carried on a pole by two 
per-ous for the transport of water. 

Cowled, (owk?) a. Wearing a cowl; hooded; cowl- 
shaped; as, a cowled friar. 

Cow’-leeeh, n. One who professes to cure the dis- 
euses of cattle. 

Cow’-leeching, n. 
pers in cows. 

€ow'ley, in Kentucky, a S.E. co., bordering on the In- 
dian Ter.; area, 804 sq. m. Cap. Winfield. 

€ow'ley, Amanam, an English poet, u. in London, 1618. 
He is now almost forgotten, but was highly esteemed by 
Milton and Dr. Johnson. D. 1667. 

Cowley, Henry WELLESLEY, Lorp, (brother to the Duke 
of Wellington.) B. 1773; and his son HENRY RICHARD, 
ERL. CowLEY, were successively for many years British 
ambassadors to the courts of Vienna, Paris, &c. The for- 
mer D. 1847. 

C€ow'lick, n. A wisp or tuft of hair turned up the tem- 
ples, as if licked by à cow. 

C€ow'litz, or CowriTskK, in Washington Territory, a N. 
W. co, bounded on the 8. by the Columbia River. 
Traversed by the Cowlitz River. Area, abt. 400 sq. m. 
Cap. Monticello. Pop. 130. — The Cowlitz, Cow'litsk, or 
Gne'elitsk River joins the Columbia River about 60 m. 
from its mouth. 

—A post-village of Lewis co., on the Cowlitz River, 45 m. 
S. of Olympia; pop. abt. 25 

C€owl'-stafE, n. The staff or pole on which a cowl is 
supported between two men. 

€ow'ner, u. (Naut.) An arched part of a ship's stern. 

Co-worker, n. A co-operutor ; one who works jointly 
with another. 

Cow'-parsnip, n. (Bot.) Seo HERACLEUM. 

C€owpas'tnre River, in Virginia, joins Jackson's 
River to form James River. 

Cow'-pea, n. A variety of pea, cultivated instead of 
clover, in some parts of the U. States.— Furm. Huch. 

€ow pens, in Georgia, a village of Walton co. 

Cowpens, in S. Carolina, a vill. of Spartanburg district; 
near it, on Jan. 17, 1781, a signal victory was guined by 
the American forces under Gen. Morgan, over the Eng- 
lish under Col. Tarleton. 

Cow’per, Wituam, an English poet, n. at Berkhamp- 

ste: 1731, was the great-nephew of the lord-chancellor 
Cowper. After completing his education, his family pro- 
cured him the place of clerk to the House of Lords, but 
his nervousness and constitutional timidity were such, 
that he was obliged to resign it. He now fell into so terri- 
ble a state of nervous debility, that he was for some time 
placed in the lunatic asylum of Dr. Cotton. The skill 
and humanity of that gentleman restored him, and he 
retired to Huntingdon. Here he became acquainted 
with the family of the Unwins: and after Mr. i 
death he removed with Mrs. Unwin to Oln: 
His natural melancholy colored his religious views and 
feelings, and he fell often into the most painful despon- 
dency. But although his mind was s0 frequently bent 
down by dejection, he was a very voluminous writer. 
In addition to translating Homer, which he did with 
more accuracy than Pope, if with less polish, he wrote 
The Task,—the best of all his poems, — Tirocinium. und 
a host of smaller works; translated some of Madame 
Guyon's spiritual songs: and his correspondence, which 
exhibits him as one of the most elegant of English letter- 
writers, was extremely voluminous, Towards the close 
of his life his gloom deepened into absolute despair, 
from which he never wholly emerged, and he p. in Nor- 
folk, 1800, four years after his benevolent friend, Mary 
Unwin. 

Cow’-pox, n. (Med.) The vaccine disease, The slight 
febrile symptoms that attend this artificial disease are 
hardly of sufficient importance to merit a notice here. 
See VACCINATION., 

Cow’-quake, n. (Bot.) The quaking-grass. See BRIZA. 

Cow’rie, Cow'ry, n. [lind. kauri.) A small shell 
used in the East Indies, as an equivalent for money, and 
of fluctuating value. See CYPRÆIDÆ. 

Cow'-skin, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Douglas co. 

€ow'slip, z. [A. S. cusl/ppa — cu, a cow, and lippa, a 
lip.] (Bot.) See PRIMULA. 

€ow^s'-Iungwort, n. (Bot.) A species of mullein. — 
Johnsemn., 

Cow’-tree, n. (Bol) See BRosIMUM. 

€ow'-whent, n. (Hot.) Sce MELAMPYRUM. 

Cox, n. A diminutive form of Coxcown. (R.) 

Cox, Davin, R. A, a distinguished English painter of 
landscape in water-colors, B. at Birmingham, 1793. Hie 
pictures of Oriental sceuery are very fine. D, 1859. 


Art or practice of curing distem- 
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€ox'cie, MicnakL, a celebrated Flemish painter, n. at 
Mechiin, 1497; p 1592. His pictures are now rare and | Coy’za, n. ( Med. 


valuable. 

Coxcomb, (koks'kóm,) n. [Cock's comb.) The comb ro- 
sembling that of a cock, which licensed fools wore for- 
merly in their caps; also the cap itself. 

“If thou wilt follow bim, thou must needs wear my cozeomb " 


—The top of the head. 

** She rapt them o' th’ cozcomba with a stick." —Shaks, 

—A fop; a dandy; a vain, showy fellow; a superficial 
pretender to knowledge or accomplishments. 

Aud some made carcombe, nature meant but fools." — Pope. 
(Bot.) See Cerosta. 

Coxcombical, Coxcomical, (Lo/s-kom'ical) a. 
Foppish; conceited; pretentious; after the manner of 
n coxcomb; as, a corcombical fashion. 

Cox combry. n. The manners or dress of a cox- 
comb; foppishness; dandyism. 

3 enlity, n. Foppishness; conceit; cox- 
combry. 

C€oxcom'ieally, adv. In a coxcombical manner, 

Cox Creek, in Faa, a 52 township of Clayton co., 
about 22 m, S.W. of Prairie du Chien; pop. 989. 

Coxe, ARTHUR CLEVELAND, D. P., an American author, b. 
in New Jersey, 1818. His principal work is Christian 
Ballads (1840), He became bishop of Western N. Y., 1565. 

Coxe, Texcu, an American writer on political economy, 
n. 1756, Among his chief works are, Memoir on the Cul- 
tivation, Trade. and Manufacture of Cotton (1809), and 
On the Arts and Manufactures of the United States (1814). 
D. at Philadelphia, 1824. 

Coxe, WiLLiAM, an English divine and historian, a in 
London, 1747. Among his many works, those which 
have maintained a standard reputation are the History 

of te House of Austria, History af the Kings of France 
of the House of. Bourbon, and the Memoirs of the Duke 
of Marlb rough. D. 1828. 

Coxen'dix, n». tiss (Anat.) The haunch. 

Cox im River, in Brazil, rises in the prov. of Matto- 
Urasso, and joins the Taquari in Lat. 18° 24 8. 

Coxsne'Klie, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Greene co., about 22 m. S. of Albany. 

Cox's Bar, in fern,, n mininz-vill of Trinity 
e on the Trinity River, abt. 18 m. W. by N. of Weaver- 
ville. 

Cox’s Mill, in Indiana, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Cox's Mills, in West Virginia, n P. O. of Gilmer co. 

Coxswain, (en.) n. — See Cockswalx. 

(ox town, in Pennsylvania, P. O. of Berks co. 

Cox'ville, in N. Carolina, n post-office of Pitt co. 

Coy, a. [O. Fr. quoy ; Fr. coi ; Sp. quéda, from Lat. quietus.) 
Gentle; reserved ; shy; shrinking from approach or 
familiarity; distant; backward; modest; bashful; as, 
a coy demeanor. 

O woman! in oar bours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy. and bard to please." —Scott. 

v.a. To bestow a caress by the hand. 

“While I thy amiable cheeks do coy." —Shaks 

—r.n. To behave with reserve; to reject or shrink from 
contact or familiarity. 

“What, coying It again ! " —Dryden. 
—To be backward and unwilling; to make difficulty. 
“If he be c 
To hear Corminius speak, I Il keep at home. "— Shaks, 

Coy'ncnn, a town of Mexico, on a small stream flowing 
into Laguna de Oxuchomilco, about 10 m. S. of the city 
of Mexico. 

Coy ish, a. Inacoy manner; somewhat coy or diffident. 

Coyle'ville, in /*nnsylvania, a P. O. of Butler co. 

Coy ly. adv. With reserve; with disinclination to fa- 
miliarity. 

Coyne, JosgrH. STIRIING, a — English dramatist, 
m. 1805. He was early intended for the legal profession, 
which, however, he soon abandoned for the literature of 
the stage. In 18325 he made his début as a playwright, 

nnd from that time forward poured forth an almost in- 
namerable succession of dramas and farces. Among 
the more noticeable of these nre, Z'resented at Curt, Pets 
of the Parterre, Did you ever send your Wife to Camber- 
well, The Tip; ry Legacy, Pus de Fuscinatio, Ac. 
His popular farce, Mow lo Settle Accounts with your 
Laundress, was brought out apon beth the French and 
the German stage. C. was also n writer of fiction, and 
author of The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, U. 1863. 

Coy ness. n. Quality of being coy ; reserve; shyness: 
backwardness; modesty; bashfnIness. 

“ When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 

Aud hides but 8 e 
Coyote’, n. (Z The Prairie-wolf. See Wotr. 
Coyote, in Kansas, a post-office of Ellis co. 

Coy pu. Cour, n. (Z.) The Myspotamus us of 
Cuvier, a S. American rodent animal, family S. 
It resembles the beaver in many respects, thongh of 
smaller size. Its head is large and depressed ; ears small 
and rounded; muzzle pointed, with long stiff whiskers. 
Its hind fee: are webbed, and its habits are aquatic; it 
swims with great ease, lives in the vicinity of water, 
and barrows in the ground. Ita tail is round, instead of 
being flattened like that of the beaver, and its scaly cov- 
ering is partly concealed by scattered hairs. It is ensil 
domesticated, anid its manners in captivity are very mild. 
The C. has two kinds of fur: long rnddy hair, which 
gives the tone of color; and a brownish ash-colored fur 
at its base, which, like that of the beaver, is used h 
in the manufacture of hats, The fur is known in com- 
merce under the names of Racoonda and Nutria. 

Coyse vox, Axroivg, an eminent French sculptor, B. 
at Lyons, 1640, p. 1720. 

Coys'trel, n. Same as COISTREL, 9. v. 


CRAB 


Coy’ville, in Kansas, n post-villnge cap. of Wilson co. 

A cold in the head, with a running 
from the eyes and nose. See CaTA& RH. 

Coz, n. A familiar contraction of cousin, 

“ Be merry, coz."-—Shake. 

Cor’bi, a Midianite princess, daughter of Zur, and se- 
ducer of the Israelites, through the wicked counsels of 
Balaam. 

Cozen, ((d, v.a. (Ger, Rosen, to talk, caress; O. Ger. | 
küásün, to tulk, dispute; Mid. Ger. kosen, to flatter.] To 
cheat, defraud, befool, deceive, or beguile, us by artifice 
or chicane. 

** Goring loved no man so well but that he would cozen him, and 
expose him to public mirth for having been cozened." Clarendon. 

Cozenage, KVA, n. Cheat; trick; fraud; deceit; 
artifice ; c liene; practice of cheating. 

"They say this town is full of cozenage."—Shaks. 
Coz'ener, ». One who cheats, cozens, or defrauds. 
Co'zily, €Co'sily,a. Comfortably; snugly; us, costly 

asleep. 

Cozumel Island, off the coast of Yucatan, Lat. 20° 
4 N., Lon, 86> 41^ W. It is about 24 m. in length 
from N. to S., und 7 in width, 

Co'sey, u. C causer, to chat.) Song; 
Pas. a cosy little wife, 
y : domestic ; familiar; as, a 


(Opposed to 
grab und gripe.) (Zoól.) 


cosy chat, 

Cr. An abbreviation of the word Cneprron, 
Dr. for debtor.) 

Crab, „. A. S. crabba ; allied to 
Bee eu. 

(Hot ) The wild apple, 
harsh taste, 

(Mech) A wooden apparatus, somewhat like a cap- 
stan, but not furnished with à drutm-head ; it is used for 
similar purposes, and furnished with holes made to insert 
the bars. — A machine with three claws, used to launch 
ships, to heave them into dock, off the quay. 

(Astron.) A sign of the sudiac, See CANCER. 

—A sour, peevish, croas-grained, morose person. 

T» catch a crab, (Sport) To make a bad stroke in 
rowing by allowing the oar to mias its dip in the 
water, and in so doing jerking the rower backwards, 

—v.a, "To embitter; to annoy; to cause to be provoking 
to; as, adversity crabs some natures, — To cudgel or 
beat with a crab-stick or sapling. 

—a. Rough; sour; austere; harsh ; as, a crab vintage, 

Crabbe, Grokak, (kráb,) an English poet, whose truth 
to nature and strength of homely pathos atune for de- 
ficiency in ideal elevation, was h. in 1754, at Aldborough, 
in Suffolk, where his futher was collector of salt duties. 
Ho went through an apprenticeship with a surgeon, und 
for a short while attempted practice; but, always at- 
tached to letters rather than business, he had little suc-) 
cess, nud came to London in 1750 to seek his fortune. 
When the failure of his first poem, The Candidate, 
bad reduced hiin to t distress, he boldly laid 
his case before Edmund Burke. That great man read 
his manuscripts, received him into his house at Boa- 
consfield, and introduced him to his friends; and the 


sometimes so called from its 


Fig. 707, — uns BIRTHPLACE. 
poem of The Library, published on his recommenda- 


tion, was received with great applause, His reputa- 
tion was increased by The Village, which appeared in 
1783; and the publication of The Newspaper, in 1785, 
closed the first series of his works. In the meantime, | 
orders having been obtained for him, he became chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, married happily, and received in 
succession several im ite preferments. In 1807 he 
published The Purish Register, to which were addled Sir 
Eustace Grey, and other small poems; and The Borough, 
the most various and energetic of his works, made its a 
pearance in 1810. In 1513, soon after the death of his 
wife, he was presented to the living of Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire, where he «peut the remainder of his quiet 
and honorable life. His Jules of the Hall were pub- 
lished in 1819. D. 1832, 

Crab'‘bed, d. Rongh: peevish; austere; cynical ;—ap- 
plied in à mental, moral, or spiritual sense; as, a crabbed 
old maid. 

—Haursh; rough; sour; unpleasing; — in relation to ma- 
terial things. 

“Aman ... of awarth complexion, and of crabhad hue." Spenser. 

—Difficult; perplexing; not ewy to comprehend. 

*' Lucretius hath chosen a subject naturally erabhed."— Dryden. 
€rab'bedly. adv.  Peevishly; roughly; morosely; 
with perplexity. 

€rab'bedness, n. Qnality of being crabbed: rough- 
news; harshness: sourness: peevishness: asperity; dif- 
ficulty ; perplexity ; as, crabbedness of disposition. 


CRAC 


Crabby, a. Sour; difficult: nmspproachable. 

Crab’-eater, n, (Zoól.) Sev AGOUARA, 

Cru ber, n. The water rat, 

“ Thecormorant, and the eruber, which some cal! the water-Fat." 
Crab’-faced, a. Having a sour visage or perplexed 
countenance. 

Crab’-grass, n. (Bot.) See ELevsine, 

Crab‘ite, „ (Jul.) A name sometimes applied to fox 
sil crustaceans of the crab kind. — Craig. 

Crab Or'ehnrd, in ind, a P. O. of Williamson co. 

Crab Orchard. in Kentucky, n post-vill. and twp. of 
Lincoln co.. abt 60 m. 8. by K. of Frankfort. 

Crab Orchard, in Missouri, a P. O. of Ray co. 

Crab Orchard, in Nebraska, a P. O. of Johnson co, 

—— - Orchard, in Tennessee, a post-office of Cumber- 

nd cuo. 

Crab Orchard, in Virginia, a P. O. of Bland co. 

Cra bro. »., Crabron ide. n. pl. (Zodl.) A genus 
and family of Hymenopterous insects, popularly known 
as Wood-wasps, Most of the larger species are marked 
with yellow. rings; the smaller are generally wholly 
black. They are extremely active in their movementa, 
and may be seen lively employed, in the hottest sun- 
shine, extracting nectar from the flowers, or runuing 
nbout in search of other insects, on which IT prey. 

Crab's'-claws, Crab‘s-eyes, . pl. ( ) Dier- 
ent names for the common prepared chalk. See Lime. 

Crab’-tree, n. The tree that bears crab-apples, or wild 
apples, as the Malus bacchata, ke. 

Cras Tree, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Westmore- 
and cu. 

Crab Tree, in N. Carolina, a P. 0. of Haywood co, 

Crab’-yaws, n. (Me) The name in the W. Indies 
for à kind of ulcer on the soles of the feet, with edges 
so hard, that they are difficult to cut. — Dunglixon. 

Cra cid, n. pl. (Zust.) A family of birds, correspond- 
ing to the 3 q. r. 

Crack, v.a. [Du. krak; Fr. crac; formed from the 
sound.] To break, rend, or burst into chinks; to break 
partially, so as to cause a fissure; to split; as, to crack 
a porcelain vase. 

“ Look to your pipes . . . lest tbe frost crack them.”— Mortimer. 

—To epe eni, abrupt sound; to snap; as, tocrack 
a whip. 

To crack the voice of melody." — O. W. Holmes. 

—To make crazy or deranged ; to weaken the intellect. 

* He thought none poets till their brains were cracked.” Roscommon, 

To thrust out; to utter smartly or pungently. 

“ He takes his chirping point, he eracks his jokes." — Pope. 

—To puff; to praise with 5 i— 8 up; 
as, to crack up the merits of an article. (Oolloq.) 

—To break into for a burglarious purpose; as, to crack a 
house. (Slang.) 

—r. i To burst partially; to split; to open in chinks; aa, 
to crack one's skull. 

ny misfortune it cracked in the cooling.” — Boyle. 
—To utter a loud or sudden sharp sound. 
^ As loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack." —Shaks. 

—To break into pieces; to become worthless or ruined; 
as, his credit is cracked. 

—To boast; to swagger; to talk big or pompously ; — 
with of. (Colloq.) 

Aud Ethlops of their sweet complexion crack." —Shaks. 

—n. The sharp, abrupt sound which is made when a hard, 
brittle substance puru bursts, rends, or breaka, or 
when hard bodies come into collision, &c. ; a sharp or 
loud sound uttered suddenly or with vehemence; a vio- 
lent report; as, the crack of ice. 

What, will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doom ? "— Shake, 


—A disruption; a chink’ or fissure; a narrow breach; a 
crevice; a partial separation of the parts of a substance; 
us, a crack in the ground, 

^ Contuslons, when great, do usually produce a fissure or crack 
of the skull."— Wiseman. 

—Craziness of intellect; partial derangement of the men- 
tal faculties; lunacy; as, a crack in the brain. 

—A crazed persou ; one who is insane. 

“ Parliament . . . looks u me as a crack and a e 
» * 


—That change of the voice which occurs at puberty. 
“ Now our voloes 
Have got the mannish crack." — Shake. 
—Breach of chastity; as, sho has a crack in her reputa- 
tion. 

** I cannot believe this crack to be in my dread mistresa.''—, 
—A common harlot ; a prostituto; as, a crack on the town. 
-A boast; a bounce; a piece of brag. d 

“ Leasings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks." —Spenaer, 
—A forward lad: one with pertness and assumption of 
language.—A moment: an immediate space of time; 
ns, III be there in a crack, ( Vulgar.) 
—A horse famons for its speed ; as, a racing crack, — — 
—a. Something above the common in point of excellence; 
aa, a crack orator, a crack horse, a crack ship. 
Crack -brained. a. Having tho intellect impaired ; 
crazy. 

“The ill-grounded sophisms of those crack-brained fellows.” Pope. 
Cracker. n. He who, or that which, cracks. 

( Pyratech.) A kind of firework, containing a 
pelle cdot eed tightly confined in thick rolls 
and exploding with a loud, sharp noise. 

^ With squibs and crackers arm'd to throw 
» Among the trembling crowd below." —Swi/t, 
—An idle boaster; a lond, swaggering fellow . 


What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ?"—Shals, 


paper, 


CRAD 


=A hard, thin biscuit; na, a crack-r with cheese, 

—A mean white person. (A cant term used sometimes in 
the Soathern States.) 

Cracker’s Neck, in Georgia, a village of Greene co., 
about 30 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Crack'-hemp, €rack'-rope. n. A gallows-bird; 
a man deserviug the gullows; a person destined to be 
hanged. 

Come hither, erack-hemp, — Come hither, you rogue."— Shaks. 

Crackle, ruh v. i. [Dim of crack, q. v.] To make 
slight cracks; to make small abrupt noises, rapidly or 
frequently repeated; as, to crackle paper. 

* The unknown ice 
That crackies underneath them." — Dryden. 

Crack ling, n. The making of small, abrupt cracks or 
reports, frequently repeated; us, the crackling of twigs. 

~The rind of roasted pork. 

—(pl.) A kind of oil-cake, used as food for dogs. 

Crack’nel, n. (Fr.craquelin.] A hard, brittle cake 
or biscuit. 

His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit." — Spenser, 
K'-rope, n. Same as CRACK-HEMP, g. r. 

Crack'-skull, n. A crazy or heedless fellow. 

C€racks' man, n. A burgiar. (Eng. slang.) 

Craco’vian, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Cracow. 

—a. Relating, or pertaining, to Cracow. 

Cracovienne, (krd-.o're-ydn, n. (Dancing.) The 
national dance of the Polish peasantry around Cracow, 
It has rather a melancholy than lively melody, in 
time, and is accompanied by singing. 

Cracow. (kra'ko,) a city of Central Europe, previously 
to the 17th century the metropolis of the kingdom of 
Poland; now comprised in the Austrian empire. It is 


Fig. 708. — ANCIENT CATHEDRAL OF CRACOW. 


situate on the N. bank of the Vistula, where it is joined 
by the Rudawa, 160 m. S S.W. of Warsaw, and 200 m. 


N.E. of Vienna. It hus every appearance of falling 
rapidly to decay. The streets are crooked, the pave- 
meuts wretched, and the houses, though massive and 
spacious, are old, and, in many cases, in a state of dilapi- 
dation. In its cathedral are the tombs of the most dis- 
tinguished Polish kings, and the crown jewels were for- 
merly deposited in it. Besides the cathedral, there is a 
castle, n university, a botanical garden, an observatory, 
anda library Itis connected by railway with Vienna, 
Berlin, and Warsaw. Pop. 49,834. — A tnmulns to the 
Memory of Kosciusko, with a height of 120 feet, stands 
at about 2 miles from the city. — The republic of Cra- 
cow. of which the above city was the capital, embraced 
an area of 450 sq. m., with a population of abt. 142.000 
Aner an insurrection, in 1846, it was incorporated with 
usi 
Cra'cowes, n. p A kind of hoots with long toes, for- 
merly worn in N. Eur pe, and first made at Cracow ;— 
Whence the name. 
le. (Hd.) n. A. S. eradel, dim. of ert. a cart, 
achariot; Gael. creathall ; allied to Lat. craticula, dim. 
of crates, wicker or hurdle work.] A movable bed in 
Which infants are rocked. — It is perhaps not a little 


109. — CRADLE OP HENRY V. 
(Tower of London.) 


Fg. 
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curious to contrast the magnificently artistic cradles ex- 
hibited in any modern furniture-store, with the cradle 
of a prince in the 14th century, represented in Fig. 709. 
1t was made for the use of Henry Prince of Wales, after- 
wards king Henry V. 

“To rock the cradle of reposing age." — Pope. 

State of infancy, or the earliest period of life; as, Greece 
was the cradle of the arts. 

‘Trained even from their cradles in arms and military exer- 
olses. — Spenser. 

(Ship-building.) A frame placed under the bottom of 
A ship, in order to conduct her steadily into the water 
when she is to be launched, at which time it supports 
her weight while she slides down the descent or sloping 
passage called the ways, which are for this purpose 
daubed with soap or tallow. 

(Agric.) A scythe with a frame to receive the grain 
when it is mowed. 

(Surg.) A semicircle of thin wood, used for prevent- 
ing the contact of the bed-clothes in wounds, fractures, 
&c. — Dunglison. 

(Engraving.) An apparatus employed in preparing 
the plates lor mezzo-tinto engravings. 

(Mining.) A wooden machine, resembling a child's 
cradle, used by gold-miners for washing away the de- 
tritus of gold from ores or sand. 

—v.a. To lay ina cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

** Conveyed to earth, and cradled in a tomb " Dryden. 

—To foster; to nurse in infancy; to nurture. 

“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into try by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song." —Shelley. 

To apply a cradle to; us. to cradle a ship. 

—To cut and lay with a cradle, as standing grain. 

r. n. To lie or lodge in a cradle ; as, cradled guld-dust. 

Cru die-clothes; m. pl. Coverings belonging to a 
cradle. 

Cra‘dle-hole, n. A gulley produced across a sleigh- 
truck by frequent travel. — Webster. (Americun.) 

€ra'dle-scythe, n. (Agric.) A scythe with a frame so 
ſormed us to cut grain and lay it in a row. — Worcester. 

€rad'ling, n. ‘ihe act of applying a cradle to. 

(Arch.) The timber ribs in arched ceilings or covers 
to which the laths are nailed for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the plastering. The name is also generally applied 
to any wood or iron substructure intended to receive an 
external coating. 

(Cooperage.) The cutting of a cask jn halves length- 
wise, in order to make it pass a narrow passage, the 
parts being afterwards united. — Francis. 

Craft, n. [A. S. craft; Ger. kraft; O. Ger. kraft; Icel. 
kraptr, power, strength; rapta, to be able: Sansk. 
klrip, to be capable, to accomplish.] Ability; art; dex- 
terity; skill in manual occupation; a trade; a handi- 
craft; as, a brother of the literary craft. 

—Frand; cunning; duplicity; artifice; guile; misapplied 
skill or dexterity ; as, done by nefarious craft. 

Aud this deceit loses the name of craft." — Shaks, 

(Naut.) A generic name for a ship or ships. 

'' Once more on the deck I stand, of my own swift-sailing craft.“ 
Mackay. 

Small craft. (Naut.) The smaller class of vessels, as 
sloops, schooners, luggers, yachts, &c. 

Craftily, adv. In a crafty manner; artfully; cun- 
ningly. 

Craftiness, n. Quality of being crafty; artfulness ; 
dexterity; cunning; artifice; stratagem 

Crafts burg, in Vermont, a post-village and township 


of Orleans co, 30 miles N. by E. of Hartford; pop. 
1,330. 
Crafts’man, u.; pl. CRAFTSMEN. An artificer; a me- 
chanic; one skilled in a manual occupation or trade. 
“The canning craftsman's hand.” — Shaks. 
Crafts’‘master, n. A person who is skilled in his 
craft or occupation. 
He is not his eraft«master, he doth not do It right." — Shaks. 
Craft“ y. a. Having craft; skilful in devising and pur- 
suing a scheme or undertaking; as, a crafty piece of 
work, 
—Cunning; artful; wily; sly ; deceitful; subtle; able in 
deceiving and misleading others; as, a crafty adviser. 
‘Everybody is shy and distrustful of crafty men." — Locke. 


Crag, n. [Gael. creag; W. carreg, craig, a rock; Ir. 


creagh; probably from the root of Gr. rhegnuó, to 
break.] A steep, rugged rock; a rough broken rock, or 
point of rock. 

** Clifts of burning crags, and fire and smoke." — Fairfar. 

(Geol.) Gravel or sand mixed with shells. 

. [Ger. krugen, the neck.] The neck of the human 
body. 

— The thinner end of a neck of mutton. (Sometimes writ- 
ten scrag.) 

Crag’ged, a. Full of crags or broken rocks; rough; 
rugged ; as, n cragged hill. 

Crag’gedness, 1. State of abounding with crags or 
jutting pointed rocks. 

Crag’giness, n. State or condition of being craggy. 

|\Crag’gy, d. Full of crags; abounding with projecting 
points of rocks ; as, a craggy cliff. 

Craig, in Indiana, a post-village and township of Switz- 

| erland co. 

Craig, in Virginia, n S.W. central co. It is intersected 
by the sources of Craig's Creek, from which it takes its 
name. The surface is mountainous; but the soil in the 
valere is generally fertile. Cup. New Castle, Pop. 
2,942, 

C€rnig'henad, in Arkansas, a N.F. co.; area, about 950 
sq. m. It is intersected by St. Francis, Anguille, and 
Cache rivers, tlie former of which here expands into a 
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lake, Surface level, and the soll generally fertile. Cap, 
Jonesborough. Pop. (1880) 7,087. 

Craig’s Creek, in Virginia, rises in Giles and Mont- 
gomery cos., und enters the James River in Botetourt co. 

Craig’s Mills, in Virginia, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Craigs’ ville, in . Carolina, u village of Gaston co. 

Craigsville, iv New York, n post-office of Orange co. 

Craigsville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Westmore- 
land co., about 50 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

Craigsville, in S. Carolina, a P.O. of Lancaster dist. 

Craigsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Augusta 
co., About 23 m. W. S. W. of Staunton. 

Crail, an ancient royal burgh, and sea-port of Scotland, 
in Fifeshire, on the North Sea, 9 m. B.E. of St. Andrew's, 
It was formerly a place of importance, but is now much 
decayed. A considerable fishing-trade is still carried on. 
Pop. 2,127, 

Crail, n. See CREEL. 

Crain’s Creek, in N. Carolina. a P. O. of Moore co. 

Crake, n. (Zo) The Corn-cruke, or Laud-rail (Crea 
pratensis), family Rallide, is very similar to the Water- 
rail, is fond of woody places, and high herbage or corn- 
fields in the vicinity of wuter, or marshy places, where 
it breeds; making its nest of a few dry plants, put cure- 
lessly together, and laying ten or twelve eggs of u dull 
white, marked with rust-color spots. Its note (crek- 
crek-crek), rapidly repeated, has been compared to the 
noise made by drawing a finger along the teeth of a 
comb. It is a bird of Europe, accidental in the U. 8. 

Crake’-berry,n. (Bot.) Sev EMPETRUM, 

Cram, n. A cant term used at the English universities 
to denote all desultory knowledge pertaining to clas- 
sical matters other than that acquired by composition 
and translation. 

(Manf.) In weaving, a warp of more than two threads, 

r. a. [A. S. erammian ; Du. krammen, to cramp; Icel. 
kram, to beat small; Swed. and Goth. krama, to press 
together; probably of the same origin as ram.) To 
thrust in by force; to press or drive, particularly in fill- 
ing or thrusting one thing into another; to crowd ; to 
stuff; to fill to superfluity ; as, to cram a theatre with 
people. (Often preceding up.) 

“ As much love in rhyme, 
As would be eramm'd up in a sheet of paper." — Shaks. 

—To fill with food to satiety ; to stuff to repletion. 

*'BSwinish gluttony ... crams, and blasphemes his feeder.” 
Milton, 

—To qualify for examination by a special course of study. 
(Used at the English universities.) 

. i. To gorge; to stuff; to eat greedily, or to repletion. 

“The iv dame, who fleshly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams.” — Pope. 


—To prepare for public examination by an undigested and 
hasty curriculum of study. (Eng Univ.) 

Crambe, n. [Gr. and Lat., cab- 
bage.) (Bot. and Hort.) A genus of 
plants, order Brassicaceae, allied to 
the genns Brassica or Cabbage tribe. 
The species C. maritima, or Bea- 
kale, which grows wild on the sandy 
sea-shores of N. Europe, is cultivated 
in gardens like asparagus, under a 
covering which shields it from the 
action of light. In the wild state 
the plant is very acrid; but when 
blanched by the art of the gardener, 
the stem and leaf-stalks form a deli- 
cious vegetable, which is preferred 
by many to asparagus. 

€ram"'bo, n. | Probably from cram.] 
A cramming or crowding of rhymes 
together. 

His similes in order set, 
And every crambo he could get." — Swift. 
(Games.) A play in which one person gives a word, 
and the parties contend who can find most rhymes to it. 

C€ramoi'sie, Cramoi'sy, n. [Fr.] Crimson; as, a 
cramoisie doublet. — Scott, 

Cramp, u. [A. S. kramma ; D. kramp; Dan. krampe; 
Swed. and Goth. krampe; Fr. crampon; Ger. 8 
allied to grimmen, to gripe, and kripen, to crumple ; It. 
granjo, a contracting or drawing together; Sansk. root 
grab, to seize.) Restriction; restraint; limit; obstruc- 
tion. 

“A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind.“ — L' Estrange. 


(Building.) A piece of iron bent at the ends, serving 
to hold together pieces of timber, stones. &c. 

(Mech.) A short bar of iron, with its ends bent so as 
to form three sides of a parallelogram; at one end a set 
screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, being 
placed between, can be held firmly together by the screw. 

(Med.) An irregular spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of the whole or different partsof the body, caus- 
ing most severe pain by the knotty and hardened state 
into which their fibres are contracted. Though €. may 
involve the greater number of the mnscles at once, the 
parts most generally affected are those of the feet, legs, 
thighs, abdomen, and arms. The cause sometimes pro- 
ceeds from the sudden application of cold to the heated 
body, damp sheeta, wet feet, or wet clothes; the irrita- 
tion produced on the nervous aystem by the absorption 
of lead, arsenic, or other mineral poisons, and the ex- 
hanstion on long-continued evacuations, as in cholera ; 
from the specific action of some animal rirus, as in the 
bite of venomous reptiles, and in bathing, from coming 
in contact with cold springs, and a too lengthened stay 
in the water. In general, €. is readily removed by a 
forcible exertion of the antagonist muscles, so as to 
overcome the spasmodic contraction, or by friction and 
warinth. C. of the stomach is to be combated by the 
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Pig. T10.—8£A-KALE. 
(Crambe maritima.) 
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external and internal use of stimulants, and by opium,|—A curved pipe for drawing liquors out of a cask; a|CranK'y a. Weak in intellect; as, a cranky person, 


ether, and other antispasmodics. — See Spasms, 


—.a. To contract; to draw, bind, fasten, or hold to- 


siphon. 
(Zu) See GRUDA. 


gether; to constrain; to confine within limits; to re-|—pl. (Naut.) Pieces of iron or timber on the sides of a 


strain ; to hinder from action or expansion, 
^ Th’ expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold.” — Thomson, 


—To hold or fasten with a cramp-iron. 

—To fix by a cramp; as, to cramp the leg of a boot. 

—To pain or affect with spasms or cramp. 

The contracted limbs were cramp'd." Dryden. 

—a. Difficult; knotty ; ns, a cramp syllogism. 

Cramp’-fish, n. (Zojl.) See Tonr RDO. 

Cramp’-iron, n. (Mech.) See Cramp. 

Cram pit, n. The chape or piece of metal at the bot- 
tom ot a sword; a chape. 

Cramponee’, n. (rr | (Her.) A cross with a cramp at 
each end, 

Cram poons’, n. pl. J dope cus Sharp-pointed, iron 
fastenings fixed to the shoes of soldiers, to enable them 
to keep a foothold when engaged in climbing a glacis 

reparatory to carrying a fort by assault. 

—Large iron hooks resembling double-calipers, used for 
raising heavy weights, as blocks of stone, &c. 

Cramp’-ring, n. A ring popularly supposed in olden 
times to possess the virtue of curing cramp, by reason 
of its undergoing consecration on Good Friday. 

Cramp’s Corner, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Carrol co. 

C€ramp'ton's Pass, in Maryland, a locality near 
Burkittsville. A smart skirmish took place here, Sept. 
14, 1862, between a detachment of Union troops under 
Gen. Franklin, and a Confederate furce under Gen. 
Cobb, in which, after an action of several hours! dura- 
tion, the latter retreated with a loss of about 600 nien. 
The national loss in killed and wounded was 533 men. 

Cramp'y, a. Troubled with cramp or spasms. 

—Presenting an appearance of cramps; as, a crampy 
surface of country. 

Cran, n. (Scot.) A measure of fish; as, a cran of her- 
rings. (Peculiar to Scotland.) 

Cranach, Lucas, (kran'ak,) a German painter, B, at 
Cranach, near Bamberg, 1472, aud called after the place 
of his birth, but whose family name was Sunder. He 
excelled in portraits and altar-pieces, the principal of 
these last being the Crucifizion, in the church of Wei- 
mar. He was court-painter to three electors of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise, John the Constant, and John Fred- 


erick the Magnanimous. He was also the friend of 
Luther, aud is said to have been the means of bringing 
about the marriage of the great reformer with Catha- 
rine Bora, D. at Weimar, 1553. 

€ran'age, n. (L. Lat. cranagium.] Dues paid for the 
nse of a crane at the loading and discharging of ships. 

—Liberty to use a crane for the above-named purposes. 

€ran'berry, n. (Ger. kranbeere.] (/ot.)See Oxycoccus 

Cran’berry, in New Jersey, n post-villuge of Middle- 
Bex co., abt. 40 m. N.K. of Camden. 

C€ran'berry, in Ohio, a post-office of Allen co. 

A township of Crawford co. 

Cranberry, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co.; 

pop. 945. 
E eile and township of Venango co.; pop. 
337. 

Cranberry Brook, in New Jersey, enters the Mill- 
stone abt. 3 m, S. E. of Princeton. 

Cranberry Creek, in New York, a post-office of 
Fulton co. 

Cranberry Isles, in Maine, a P O. of Hancock co. 

Cranberry Lake, in New York, in the S. part of St. 
Lawrence co. It is the source of Oswegatchie River. 
Leugth abt. 7 m. 

Cranberry Plains, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Carroll co. 

Cranberry Prairie, in Ohio, a P. O. of Mercer co. 

Cranberry Summit, in W. Virginia, a village of 
Preston co., 243 m. W. of Baltimore. 

C€ran'brooK, a town of Englaud, co. Kent, 13 m. S. of 
Maidstone; pop 4,500. 

Crunch. v.a. See CRAUNCR. 

Crandall, in Ohi», a post-office of Lorain co. 

Cran ‘dall’s Corners, in New York, a post-office of 
Washington co, 

Crane, n. [A. S. cornoch, cran; Ger. kranich; O. Ger. 
kranuh; Gr. geranos; Lat. grus, gruis; W. garan, a 
shank, a crane, from gar, a leg.] (Mech.) The name of 
machines used for raising heavy bodies in a perpendicu- 
lar direction. They are of various forms, suitable for 
almost any purpose, and to most of them are adapted 
two or more wheels with teeth, for the purpose of ob- 
taining power at the expense of time. The small wheel 
is turned by a wiudlass, and turns the larger one very 
slowly, but with great power, The common warehouse 
or cellar C. is generally an iron frame with two pulleys, 
which are usualiy inside the warehouse, while the C. is 
outside to raise goods from carts, Kc into the floors 
above. Cat the sides of canals or rivers, for landing 
goods, are sometimes made with a heavy stone placed to 
balance the weight at the end of the © What is called 
the jib C. is often “rigged” up on shipboard, for ship- 

ing and unshipping goods. C. for very heavy purposes 
Rive been made upon the tubular principle, and consist 
of iron plates riveted together so as to form a hollow- 
curved C similar to the hollow girders used in bridges. 
Where goods have to be brought from one particular 
spot to another, the swing C. is used. Among C. may 
be named the hydraulic-lift; this is exactly similar to 
the hydraulic press, only applied iu a different manner, 
and is used to lift very heavy weights but short dis- 
tances, as for raising heavy goods on to railway 
trucks, &c. 


ship, used to stow boats or spars upon. — Dana, 
— v. à. To bridle; to ruise one's head loftily lees 
up; as, the lady craned up her neck with disdain. 
Crane, in Ohio, a township of Defiance co. 
—A post-township of Paulding co. 

A township of Wyandot co. 

Crane Creek, in Jowa, a post-office of Howard co. 

Crane Creek, in Missouri, a village of Barry co., abt. 

150 m. 8.8.W. of Jefferson City, 

Crane Creek, in 5. Carolina, traverses Richland dist., 
and enters Broad River a few miles abuve Columbia, 

Crane-fly, n. (Zoii.) See TiPULA. 

Crane River, in Arkansas, traverses Arkansas co., and 
enters White River. 

Crane’s’-bill, n. (Bot.) See GERANIUM. 

(Surg.) A pair of pincers terminating in a point, used 
by surgeons. 

Crane’s Forge, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Assumption par. 

Crane’s Run, in Pennsylvania, a village of Greene co. 

Crane’s Town, in Ohio, a village of Wyandot co., 70 
m. N.N.W. of Columbus. 

Crane's Village, or CRANEsvILLE, in New Fork, a 
post-village of Montgomery co., 13 m. from Schenectady. 

Cranes ville, in New Jersey, a post-office of Union co. 

Cranes’ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Erie co., 
abt. 25 m. 8.W. of Erie. 

Cranesville, in Tennessee. See CRAINSVILLE, 

Cranesville, in W. Virginia, a post- village of Preston 
co., abt. 250 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

C€rane'ville, in Wisconsin, a village of Marquette co. 

Cran’ey, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Wyoming co. 

€ra'ninl, a. Belonging to, or like, a cranium, or skull. 

Craniog’nomy, n. (Gr. kranion, and gnomai, to 
know.] Crauiology. 

C€raniolog'ical, a. Relating, or pertaining, to crani- 
ology. 

Craniol'ogist, n. One versed in craniology ; a phre- 
nologist. 

Craniol'ogy. n. [Gr. kranion, and logos.] A discourse 
or treatise ou the cranium or skull; PHRENOLOGY, q. v. 
Craniom eter, n. (Gr. kranion, and metron.) An in- 

strument used for measuring the skulls of animals. 

Craniomet'rical, a. Belonging to craniometry. 

Craniom etrys m. Art or practice of measuring the 
skulls of animals. 

Cranios’copist, n. One who is versed in cranioscopy 

C€ranios'copy, n. (Gr. kranion, and skopein, to view.] 
Examination of the cranium; the science which relates 
to the inspection of skulls. 

C€ra'nium, n. ([Gr. kranion, allied to kara, karénon, 
the head: Sansk, Ayr, the skull; Fr. crâne.) (Anat.) 
The skull of an animal; the agglomeration of bones 
which enclose the brain.—See SKULL. 

Crank, n. |D. krinkel, a curve, from krinkelen, to bend, 
to crook.] A winding or twisting; anything bent or 
turned, as of a passage. 

** I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
And through the cranks aud offices of man." — Shaks. 

—A sort of fanciful pun or conceit. 

*' Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles." — Milton. 

Crank. u. A rigid arm fixed at one extremity on a 
shaft perpendicular to its own axis, and receiving at the 
other an alterna- 
tive impulse 
which causes it 
to revolve in a 
circle. It is the 
most usual mode 
of converting al- 
ternative, circu- 
lar, or rectilinear 
motions into con- 
tinuous circular 
motion, or vice 
versá: and for 
this purpose the 
crank requires to 
be connected 
with the prime 
mover by a chord 
or a rigid rod. In building operations, it is used to 
change the direction of the motion of bell-wires, or other 
similar works, 

An iron brace, used for various pur . 

—a. [O. Ger. and D. krank, weak: allied to A. S. erang, 
dead, and crangan, to submit, to die.] Healthy ; spright- 
ly; lively; brisk. —(Naut.) A ship is said to be crank, 
when, by the form of the construction, or by want of a 
sufficient quantity of ballast or cargo, or by being londed 
too much above, it is incapable of carrying sail without 
being exposed to the danger of oversetting. 

C€rank'-axle,». (Mech.) The driving axle connected 
to the piston-rods of a locomotive-engine. 

Crank’-bird, n. (Zoöl.) A small species of woodpecker. 

Cranked, (krankt.)a. Having a crank. 

Cran’kle, v. i. To run in and ont, or in flexures and 
windings. 

—r. a. To crank into unequal surfaces; to crinkle; to 
break into angles. 

—n. Acrinkle; an inequality; an angular prominence. 

Crank’ness, n. Health; vigor; sprightliness. 

(Naut.) Liability to careen over, as a ship. 
€rank'-pin. n. (eh.) The cylindrical piece joining 
the ends of the crank arms, and attached to the connect- 
ing rod, or, in vibrating engines, to the piston-rod: if 
whe, crank, bas only one arm, the pin projects from the 
end of it. 


1, single crank ; 2. double crank; 3, bell 
crank. 


(Colloq.) 

Cran' mer, Tuowas, Archbishop of Canterbury, B. at 
Aslacton, Nottinghamshire, 1489. The opinion which 
he gave on the question of Henry VIIHIL's divorce from 
his first wife, Catharine of Arragon, recommended him 
to that monarch, who employed him to vindicate the 
measure, and sent him, in 1530, with other envoys, to 
maintain his view before the pope. He took with him 
the opinions which had been obtained from the foreign 
universities in favor of the sume view. His mission was 
fruitless. On his way home, C. visited Germany, and at 
Nürnberg married a niece of Osiander. After his return 
he was raised by papal bull to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, iu which office he zealously promoted the cause 
of the Reformation. Through his means the Bible was 
translated and read in churches; and he greatly aided in 
suppressing the monastic institutions. A few weeks 
atter his appointment he pronounced, in a Court held at 
Dunstable, the sentence of divorce of Catharine, and con- 
firmed the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. In 1536, 
when Anne Boleyn was destined to lose her reputation 
and her life, C. meanly stooped to promote the sentence 
of divorce, This and other compliances with the mon- 
arch's will insured him the gratitude of Henry, who 
upheld him in all his contests with Bishop Gardiner and 
others who accused him of heresy and faction. By 
Henry's will he was appointed one of the council of re- 
gency to Edward VI.; and as the young king was 
brought up chiefly under the archbishop's care, it en- 
nbled him to further the objects of the Reformation in a 
regular and consistent manner, by framing the liturgy, 
the homilies, articles 
of religion, &c. On 
the accession of Mary, 
he was committed to 
the Tower, ulong with 
Latimer and Ridley. 
In March, 1554, they 
were removed to Ox- 
ford, and confined 
there in the common 
prison, called the Bo- 
cardo. Latimer and 
Ridley bore their 
cruel — 7 with mag- 
nanimoi courage: 
but the spirit and 
principles of C. tempo- 
rarily gave way under 
the severity of his suf- 
ferings. He was in- 
duced, in the hope of 
saving his life, to sign 
no fewer than six recantations; but his enemies were 
determined to be satisfied by nothing short of his death. 
On the 21st March, 1556, he suffered martyrdom, as his 
fellow-reformers had done, opposite Baliol College. His 
courage returned at the end, and he died protesting his 
repentance for his unworthy weakness in changing his 
faith, and showing an unexpected fortitude in the midst 
of the flames. “C. was at once," says Macaulay, “a di- 
vine and a courtier," and the attempted combination of 
the two characters created those inconsistencies which 
shaded the purity of his life. 

Crannied, (kran'nid,) a. Having crannies, rents, 
chinks, or fissures. 

“A wall... that had in it a crannied hole or chink,” —Shaks. 

Crannoges, (kriin-noags’,) a term applied to the lake- 
dwellings and fortified islands of the ancient Celts. 
Although dwellings of this kind, on Lake Prasias, 
in Macedonia, were described by Herodotus, (Book V., 
chap. 16,) the subject did not attract much attention 
until vestiges of similar erections, much resembling the 
water-dwellings of the natives of Borneo, were discovered 
in 1839, in the county of Meath, Ireland, by Mr. W. R. 
Wilde. From that time, C. have been found in most towns 
of Ireland and Scotland, in Switzerland, Savoy, Upper 
Italy, Prussia, Denmark, &c. For some time it was a 
mania, succeeding to the mania of the Roman camps, and 
we believe that at the present time it would be diffi- 
cult to find an European antiquary not being the discov- 
erer of at least one C. 

Cran’ny, n. [Fr. cran; Lat. crena; Arm. kran, an in- 
cision, a notch; Heb. kur, to dig, to pierce; Sansk. nur, 
to dig, to split.] A cleft; a rent; any small, narrow open- 
ing, fissure, crevice, or chink, as in a wall or other sub- 
stance. 


Fig. 112, — CRANMER. 


aud therefore beat and laid about, 
To find a cranny to come out." — Hudibras, 
A hole; a corner; a secret, retired place. 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In every cranny but the right." — Cowper, 
(Manf.) In glass-making, an apparatus for fashioning 
and fixing the necks of glasses. 
—a. Same as CRANK, q. v. 
u. n. To form crannies, or crevices. — To frequent cran- 
nies: as, “ The crannying wind." — Byron. 
Crans’ton, in Rhode Island, a township of Providence 
co. containing manufactories of cotton goods, prints, 
machinery, &c. 
Cranta’ra, n. (Guel.] Sce FrERY Cross, 


€ra'onne, a town of France, in the dep. of Aisne, 12 m. 
S. E. of Laon; pop. 1,000. — Here, in 1814, Napoleon I. 


routed the Prussiuns. 
C€rap'/nudine, a. (Arch.) Applied to a door turning 
on pivots. 
—n. (Farriery.) An ulcer on a horse's coronet. Webster. 
€rape, n. [Fr. crêpe, for crespe; Lat. crispus, crisp.) 
(Mann) thin stuff, loosely woven, of which the 
ress of the clergy is sometimes made; it is also used 


CRAT 


for — n €. ia made of raw silk, gummed 
and twisted on the mill, and woven without crossing. 
Crapes are either craped, that is, crisped, or smooth ; 
they are all dyed raw. 

—v.a. To curl: to form into ringlets or tresses; as, to 
erape the hair. 

Crape'-tish, n. Codfish salted and smoke-dried. 

€rap'nel, n. See GRAPSEL. 

Crap'ulent, C€rap'ulous, a. Overpowered by 
liquor; sick from intemperance, 

€rapy, a. Of the nature of, or resembling, crape. 

Cra ry's Mills, in New York, a post-office of St. Law- 


rence co. 
Crash, r.n. [Formed from the sound.] To make the 

wound caused by the act of crashing; to make the loud, 

clattering, and multifarious sound of many things fall- 

ing and breaking ut once. 

“ There shall be a great crashing from the hills. "—ZepA. 1. 10. 

—v.a. To crush; to break: to dash to pieces; to bruise; 

to crack. (o.) 

“I pray you, come and crash a cup of wine." 


Shaka. 

—n. The sound T enn hy the act of crushing; the loud 
mingled sound of many things falling and breaking at 
once; ns, n crash of crockery. 

It. crass.) A kind of coarse linen cloth. 

Cra sis, n. (Gr. Lrasis, from keraó, Krumm mi, to mix, 
to temper.] (Med) A due mixture of the constituents 
of a fluid: as, the crasis of the blood, humors, &c.— Also 
sometimes used as synonymous with constitution, tem- 
perament, &c. 

MTS A contraction of two syllables into one, as 
nil for nihil. 

Crass, a. [Lat. crassus.) Gross: crude; not subtilized 
or refined; aa, “ crass ignorance.” — worth. 

Cras'sament, Cras‘siment, . [Lat. crassamen- 
tum, the sediment of a liquid, from crassus, thick, gross. ] 
The thick, red part of the blood, as distinct from the 
serum or aqneous part; the clot. 

€rnssin'Idze, n. pl. (Zoól. und Geol.) A family of mol- 
]usca, order Lamellibranchivta, called also. Astartide 
and Cycladide. They are closely allied to the Venerida, 
and are interesting chiefly with reference to geology. 
The fossil ies are very numerous, commencing with 
the lias period, und are distributed over the whole world. 
They may be regarded as having given place to the 
Veneridm, which commenced with the odlitic period, and 
are among the most abundant bivalve mollusca of the 
present time. 

€rns'situde, n. [Lat. crassitudo, from crassus.) Gross- 
ness; thickness; coarseness; crudeness, 

^' The greater craseitude and gravity of the vin 


'oodicard. 
Crassula‘cer, n. pl. (Lat. crassus, thick, from the 
thickness of its leaves.) ( 


.) The Houseleek or Stone- 
crop family, an order of plants, alliance Violales. Diaa. 
Polypetalons or monopetalous flowers, a many-leaved 
calyx, hypogynons petals, and follicular apocarpous 
fruit. They are snecolent herbs or shrubs with ex- 
stipulate leaves. The flowers are tly symmetrical, 
the sepals, petals, and carpels being equal in number 
(from 3 to 20), and the stamens being also equal to them, 
or twice as many. The seeds are small; the embryo is 
in the axis of fleshy albumen. The C. are found in very 
dry situations in all parts of the world; a large number 
occur at the Cape of Good Hope. Astringent, refriger- 
ant, aw! acrid properties characterize them, and have 
given a few some importance as medicinal plants. The 
genus Sdum is the most largely represented in North 
America, 

Crus sus. Luctus Licistes, a celebrated Roman orator, 
u. c. 140, who is introduced by Cicero, in his treatise De 
Oratore, us the representative of that writer's own opin- 
ions on the subject of oratory. He was unfortunate as 
a legislator, inasmuch as the law proposed by him, to 
compel all who were not citizens to depart from Rome, 
was a main cause of the Social War. He was distin- 
gnished for his love of the arts: and his mansion upon 
the Palatium is cited, both for its architecture and for 
the statuary and paintings with which it was adorned, 
as having been one of the most noteworthy in ancient 
Rome. He died n.c. 91. 

Cras’sus, Marcus Lictyivs, a celebrated Roman consul 
and triumvir, immensely rich and passionately fond of 
money, took part with Sulla in the civil war, As præ- 
tor, in B. Cc. 74, he was sent against the insurgent gladi- 
ators under Sparticus, and totally defeated them near 
Rhegium, The next year he was consul with Pompey, 
and made an extraordinary display of his wealth and 
hospitality. Pompey and (7 were, however, personal 
enemies, and it needed the powerful inflaence of Cesar 
to effect a formal reconciliation between them, which 
took place in B. c. 60, the first. triumvirate being then 
formed. Consul aguin five years later, C. had Syria for 
his province, and made war on the Parthians. He was 
defeated by them with immense slanghter, and was put 
to death, p.c. 53. It is «nid that Orodes, king of Parthia, 
had melted gold ponred into the dead month, with the 
tannt “Sate thyself now with that metal, of which in 
life thon wert so greedy.” 

grim im (kra-tegus,) n. (Bol.) A genus of plante, 
order Rosaceæ. They are trees or shruba, small, decid- 
nons, sometimes evergreen; mostly natives of ry 
and N. America, and some of them of Axia and the N 
of Africa, The species all flower and fruit freely: and 
the wood of all of them is bard and durable, and the 
heme are of considerable longevity. Almost all the 

ers are white, und the fruit ix generally red; though 
in some sorta it is yellow, epe black, or green. e 
species C. coccinea, or White „is a thorny shrub or 
small tree, 10-2) feet high, found in thickets through- 
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out the U. States. crus-galli, the Cock-spur Thorn, 
the flowers of which are fragrant, is rare in this country. 
C. azarolus is a deciduous shrub, 15 feet high, native of 
Italy, and very oruamental. C 
thorn, whitethorn, or May, so well known for the beauty 


Fig. 113, — THE WHITE THORN. 
(Crataegus coccinea.) 


and fragrance of its flowers, and for being the best hedge- 
—— in Europe. Some varieties of this species nre 
ighly ornamental, producing donble pink or scarlet 
blossoms. To this genus belongs also €. terminalis, the 
Chess-apple or Wild Service. chiefly found in the United 
States. he fruit, pleasant to the taste, ripens in June. 
Cratech, n. |Fr. crêche; Lat, erotes,] A crib or palisaded 

frame for containing hay in a horse's manger. 

“To simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay," —Spenaer. 


Cratch’-cradle, n. Same as Car 5-CRADLE, q. v. 

Crate, n. [Lat. crates, See OCrapLe.] A kind of large 
square hamper or — 
basket of wicker- r 
work, Ac, used for 
the transportation 
of carthenwure,ke, 

Cra‘ter, n. [Lat. 

Gr. Lratér, from 
kerannümi, to 
mix. A cup-shaped 
cavity; specifically, 
the cirenlar cavit 
or mouth of a vol- 
cano, through 
which the lava, 
stones, scoria, &c. 
are for the most 
rt ejected. See 
OLCANG, 
(Astronom.) A 
constellation allied 
to HYDRA, q. v. 

€rnter'iform, a. 
Having the forin of a crater. 

Cra‘terous, a. Kesembling a crater, 

€rnt'erus, one of Alexander the Great's generals, con- 
spicuons for his literary abilities as well ns for his valor. 
Me received as his share of Alexauder's kingdom, Greece 
and Epirus, and wrote the history of his great com- 
mander. Killed in n battle nguinst Eumenes, 321 n. c. 

Crates, (rates, a philosopher of Boeotin, celebrated 
for his eccentricities. In the summer he would clothe 
himself as warm as possible, but in the winter his gar- 
ments were uncommonly thin. Lived in the 4th cent. B.C. 

Crathis, (braithis.) (Mt.) A river in Magna Grecia, 
distinguished for giving a yellow color to the hair and 
heard of those who drank its waters, 

Crati‘nas, an Athenian poet, to whom the Invention 
of satirical comedy is attributed. His powers of sarcasm 
are said to have been unrivalled. Although a very in- 
temperate man, he attained the nge of 96. Died n. c. 422. 

€rntip'pus, a celebrated Peripatetic philosopher, n. at 
Mytilene, and a contemporary of Cicero. He appears to 
have been held in the highest estimation by the t 
men of his age. Ciceron calls him the prince of all the 
philosophers whom he had known, Pompey visited him 
after his defeat at Pharsalia, and received at his hands 
the cons lations of philosophy; aud Brutus went to 
Athens, to which city € had latterly betaken himself, 
to listen to his prelections, even while making pre 
tions to meet Octavius and Antony, Nothing that C. 
wrote has survived, 

Crato, a town of Brazil, prov. Ceara, 180 m. 8. of Por- 
talega. 

Craunch, Cranch, (kranch,) v.a. [D. schransen, to 
eat greedily. See Causen.] To crush or bruise with 
zw to crunch; to masticate with violence or 
noise, 

Cravat’, n. [Fr.cravat^] A kind of neckcloth, said 


CRATER OF THE VOLCANO OF ANTUCO. 
(South America.) 


acantha is the haw- 
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to have been first introduced into France by the Ora» 
vates or Croatians, 


„Hemp. . others for cravats have worn."— Hudibras. 


C€rnvnt'ted, a. Having a cravat round the neck. 

Crave, v.a... (A. S. n; Icel. kref; Dun. Arare, to 
require, demand ; Swed. and Goth, kracfera ; Goth. krap- 
Jun, to ery out; Sansk, hrap, to speak; W. crefn, to cry, 
to crave, from cref, a cry, a scream.) To speak tonsa 
— — to ask earnestly and importunately ; to uk 
submissively; to beseech; to entreat; to solicit; as, to 
crave a boon. 

“As for my noble friends, I crave thelr pardons.” —Shaks, 

—To long for; to desire strongly; to call for or demand, 
as n gratification or need ; as, a craving stomach. 

Ern ven, n. (0. Fr. cravanter, to foil, to overthrow. 
Anciently, a term of disgrace when one that was over- 
come in a single combat yielded, and cried cravanté, thus 
begging his life by admitting that he was overcome.) A 
recreaut; a coward; a weak-hearted, epiritless fellow. 


* He la a craven and a villain.” —Shaks. 
(Sports.) In cock-fighting, a beaten and dispirited cock. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven.”—Shais, 


—a. Cowardly; base; mean; contemptible. 
€ra'ven, in N. Curolina, an E.S.E. co, bordering on 
Pamlico Sound, at the mouth of the Neuse River, by 
which it is intersected; area, about 1,000 sq. m. Surface, 
level. Cup. Newbern. Php. — 19,729. 
Cra ven Mills, in Tennessee. n village of Wayne co. 
C€rn'ven's Landing, iu Tennessee, a post-office of 
Hardin vo. 
Cra’vensville, in Missouri, a village of Daviess co., 
about 140 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 
€rnv'er, n. One who craves, begs, or supplicates. 
Craving. n. A vehement or urgent desire or calling 
for; a longing for; as, the crarings of hunger. 
Crav'ingly, odv. Inn craving manner. 
€rnv'Ingness, n. State or condition of craving. 
Craw, n. (Dau. croe; Ger. kragen, the neck, the throat, 
See Cnor.] The crop, gorge, or first stomach of a fowl. 
Craw’-fish, Cray’-fish, n. [Fr. écrevisse, from Gr. 
karabos. See Cran.) (A.) The Astacus fluviulis ia a 
crustaceous animal of the ge- 
nus Astacus, differing in gen- 
eral appearance but little — 
the Lobster. They are found 
in almost every river, and even 
brook, in England; and their 
flesh is reckoned cooling and 
nutritions, Species of this 
genns are found in all parts 
of the world. In the mammoth 
caves of Kentucky, a species 
has been discovered; it is the Hg. 715. — CRAW-FISH. 
Astacus pellucidus of Tell- (Astacus fluvialis.) 


kampf. 

Crawfish River, in Wisconsin, rises in Columbia co., 
and flows nearly 8. into Rock River at Jefferson. 

Craw ford, Troms, an eminent American sculptor, n. 
in New York, 1814, He studied art at Rome, and his 
most remarkable productions are the marble statue 
of Orpheus, now in the Boston Athenaeum, the bronze 
figures of Wa. m Richmond), and America (for 
a of the Capitol at Washington). D. in London, 

Craw’ ford, Wr. Henry, an American statesman, 
and noted duellist, born iu Elbert co., Georgia, 1772 
— Le — in 1795, he was elected U. States 

nator in nnd was Secretary of the Treasury from 
1816 to 1825. D. 18:4. E 

Craw ford, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Russell 
co., 72 m. E. of Montgomery. 

Craw’ ford, in Arkansas, n W. co., bordering on the 
country of the Cherokee Nation. Area, 555 eq. m. It is 
traversed by the Arkansas River, Frog Bayou, and Lee's 
Creek. The surface is mountainous. Coal and other 
mineralsare found. Cap.Van Buren. Pop. (1880) 14,740. 

Craw ford, in Georgia, a W. central co.; arra, abt. 289 
sq.m. The Flint River bounds it on the S.W., as does 
the Echaconnee Creek on the N. E.; it is also drained by 
Spring and Walnut creeks. The surface is generally 
broken, and the soil moderately fertile. cup. Knox- 
ville. Pop. (1880) 8,656, 

—A district of Harris co. 

—A post-office of Oglethorpe co. 

Craw’ ford, in Illinois, an E. g. E. co., bordering on In- 
diana. Area, about 420 sq.m. It is bounded on the E. 
by the Wabash, and it is drained by the Embarras River 
and other smaller streams. The surface is generally 

rđirie land, and the soil good. Cup. Robinson. Pop. 
1850) 16.170. 

—A post-office of Gallatin co. 

Craw’ ford, in Jowa, a W. co.; area, 600 rq. m. The 
Royer and Soldier rivers, affluents of the Missouri, tra- 
verse it, Cap, Denison. Zop. (1880) 12,413, 

—A township of Madison co, 

—A township of Pottawattomie co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

Crawford, in Michigan, a N. co. of the sonthern - 
insula; area, 620 sq. m. It i bounded on the N. by 
Otsego co., S. by Roscommon co., E. by Oscoda co., W. 
by Kalcaska co., and drained by the head-waters of the 
Aux Sable River. . (1880) 1,159. 

—A post-office of Isabella co, 

Crawford, in Judiana,a 8 co. bordering on Kentucky. 
Arra, about 280 sq. m. The Ohio River drains its 8. bor- 
der, and it is traversed by the Blue River. The surface 
is broken, and the soil rather poor. Coal and iron are 
the most valuable minerals. Cup. Leavenworth. Pop. 
(1880) 12,356, 
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Craw’ford, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co., about 120 m. N.E. by E. of Augusta. 

Crawford, in Missouri, a S.E. central co.; area, about 
600 sq. m. It is intersected by the Maramee River, and 


by the Huzza, Dry, and Crooked creeks. The surface 
n 


is broken; soil, some parts, good. Iron, copper, 
MM coal abound. Cap.Steelville. Pop. (1880) 

0,774. 

Crawford, in N. Carolina, a village, cap. of Stokes co., 
about 110 m. N.W. of Raleigh. 

Crawford, in New York, a village and township of 
Orange co., 20 m. W. of Newburg. 

Crawford, in Ohio, a N. central co.; area, about 412 
sq.m. Thehead-waters of the Sandusky and Olentangy 
rivers intersect it. Surface, level and elevated; soil, 
productive. Cap. Bucyrus. Pup. (1880) 30,583. 

—A township of Coshocton co. 

A village of Crawford co., abt. 70 m. N. of Columbus. 

—A post-village and township of Wyandot co., 112 m. 
NN. k. of Upper Sandusky. 

Crawford, in Pennsylrania, a N.W. co., bordering on 
Ohio; area, 975 sq.m. The surface is undulating, and 
the soil better adapted to grazing than to tillage. Kiv- 
ers. Unimportant, but numerous creeks. Min. Iron 
ore and lime marl very abundant. Prod. Petroleum, 
lumber, butter, Indian corn, potatoes, &c. Cup. Mead- 
ville. Pop. (1880) 68,604. 

Crawford, in Wisconsin, a S.W. co., bordering on the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from Iowa. Area, 
612 sq.m. The Wisconsin bounds it on the S.E. It is 
also drained by the Kickapoo River. Surface, hilly. 
Cup. Prairie-du-Chien. Pop. (1880) 15.6H. 

Crawford House, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
ot Coos co. 

Crawford’s Fork, in Missouri, a P. O. of Cass co. 

Crawford’s Mill, in Jowa, a village of IIenry co., on 
the Skunk River, abt. 37 m. W. N. W. of Burlington. 

C€raw'fordsville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Taliaferro co., abt. 45 m. N. N. H. of Milledgeville, 

Crawfordsville, iu Indiana, a town of Union town- 
ship, and the cap. of Montgomery co. It is finely situ- 
ated on the banks of Sugar Creek, and. is the seat of 
Wabash College. 

Crawfordsville, in Dwa, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., abt. 35 m. S. of Iowa City. 

Crawfordsville, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Crawford co. 

Crawfordsville, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Spar- 
tanburg dist. 

Crawford ville, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Lowndes co. 

Crawl, v.n. [D. hrielen; . and Goth. kruella, fro- 
quentative of kraeka, to crawl; Scot. crowl, See Creer.) 
To creep; to move slowly by thrusting or drawing the 
body along the ground, as a snake; to move slowly on 
the hands and kuees; to move without rising from the 
ground, 

“ That crawling insect, who from mud began." — Dryden. 

—To move or walk weakly, slowly, or timorously; to 
move with hesitation. 

* He was hardly abie to crawl about the room." — Arbuthnot. 
To advance slowly, slyly, or insidiously; to move about 

stealthily and clandestinely ; as, to crawl into u person's 
good graces. 

“ Cranmer hath crawted into the favour of the king."—Shaks. 
—To move about hated or despised ; as, a crineling sinner. 
—To experience a sensation as of insects or vermin creep- 

ing over one; as, crawling flesh. 

—n. Act or movement of crawling; as, the crawl of an 
alligator. 

Crawl, n. A spawning enclosure for fish. 

Crawler, ». He who, or that which, crawls; a creeper ; 
a repti n louse. 

Crawl ingly. adr. In a crawling manner. 

Crax. n. (Zi!) See PENELOPIDJE. 

Cray, €ray'er, n. (Naut.) A vessel employed in 
fishing. 

Cray’-fish, n. (Zoil.) See Craw-Fisn. 

Crayon, (Fraun, ) n. Fr., from craie, ahnte The name 
of a pencil of any kind in France, but applied more par- 
ticularly in this country, as in England, to pieces of char- 
coal, and black, white, and red chalk, of a. convenient 
size and shape, which are used for drawing on various 


kinds of tinted paper, and for sketching cartoons, or the| 


outlines of paintings of considerable size on canvas. C. 
of various colors and tints are also made by mixing 
vegetable and mineral coloring-matter with pipe-clay 
or chalk, and giving consistency and adhesivencss to 
the mass by the addition of a little milk, gum-water, 
wax, soap, or some similar substance. Drawings in C. 
look soft aad rich in coloring, but the outline is gener- 
ally hazy and ill-defined. A metal tube, slit at both 


ends, which can become pressed at pleasure by a sliding- | 


ring. and is called a porte crayon, is used to hold the 
chalk; but sometimes the material is enclosed in a cas- 
ing of wood, and resembles a lead-pencil. Softness in 
shading is produced by rubbing the chalk-marks gently 
with a piece of leather or paper, which is rolled tightly 
together and cut to a blunt point at each end. 

—A drawing made with crayons. 

—v.a. To sketch with a crayon; to design; to plan. 

€ray'on-drawing. Cray’on - painting, n. 
(Fine Arts.) The art or practice of drawing with cray- 
ons. 

Cray ton ville, in S Carolina, a village of Anderson 


district, 


Craze, v.a. [Fr. écraser; Swed. kras, to break or dash) 


in pieces; Swed. and Goth. krossu, to rab together, to 
bruise; O. Ger. krazjan, to tear, to cut asunder. See 
COnusm.] To crush; to break; to comminute. 


“ The tin ore passeth to the crazing-mill.” — Carew. 
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—To crack; to weaken; to impair the natural force or 
energy of; to put in disorder. 
“Till... sedentary numbness craze my limbs." — Milton. 


—To crack the brain, or shatter the faculties of; to impair 
the intellect of. 
"That grief hath crazed my wits." — Shaks. 


r. n. To be in a crazed state; to act as a deranged person. 

—n. State of craziness; mental derangement. 

—A ruling propensity or passion; us, bibliomania is his 
craze. 

Cra‘zedness, n. A broken state; decrepitude; an im- 
paired condition of the intellect. 

Craze’-mill, €razing-mill, n. (Mining) In 
Cornwall, Eng., a mill for crashing tin-ores. 

Cra’zily, adv. In u broken, confused, or crazy manner. 

Cra‘ziness, n. State of being broken, impaired, or 
weakened; as, the craziness of an old ship. 

—State of beiug broken in mind; imbecility, or weakness 
of intellect; derangement, 

C€ra'zy, a. ler. écrasé.] Broken; decrepit; weak; fee- 
ble; impaired in body. 

“ Physic ean but mend our crazy state." — Dryden. 


—Imbecile, or disordered in intellect; deranged. 

Crea gerstown, iu Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., ubout 12 m. N. by E. of Frederick. 

Creak, v. n. (Fr. craquer; W. crec, a sharp noise; formed 
from the sound.] To make a sharp, harsh, grating sound, 
of some continuance, as by the friction of hard sub- 
stances; as, a crea ling door, creaking boots, &c. 

The creaking locusts with my voice couspire." — Dryden. 


—v. a. To make a creaking noise with. 

—n. A harsh, grating sound, produced by creaking. 

Cream, n. Fr. creme; lt. crema ; Lat. cremor ; A. S. ream; 
Ger, rahm ; Du. room ; Icel. riómi, perhaps allied to Gr. 
rhomé, strength, and Heb. rum, to lift up one's self, to 
arise.) The oily part of milk. A semi-fluid, yellowish sub- 
stance, which collects on the surface of milk, and which is 
made into butter by the process of churning. When the 
milk of any animal is allowed to stand for some time, it 
spontaneously undergoes certain changes, the cream rises 
to the surface, and forms a thin stratum, which consists 
chiefly of oily globules; while the milk below, which of 
course js thinner than it was before the €. was separated 
from it, isof a pale blnish color, and consists ofa solution 
of thecurd, or caseum, iu the whey. When C. is kept for 
some days, it gradually becomes thicker and partially 
coagulated; and if put into a linen bag and suspend- 
ed in a cool room, it will acquire the consistence of soft 
cheese; nnd this is one among other modes of making 
cream-cheese, When € is churned, it is resolved into 
butter and buttermilk. In order to make butter, it is 
not always necessary that the €. should be separated 
from the milk; but whether separated or not, the pro- 
cess is facilitated by allowing the liquid to stand for 
some time, during which a part of the sugar contained 
in the serum, or whey, is changed into an acid, which 
shortens the process of churning by facilitating the sepa- 
ration of the butter from the maik, When either cream 
or milk is churned without having previously become 
slightly sour, the process is more tedious; and some- 
times, from causes not easily accounted for by thed 

„it is unsuccessful, ] the milk is said to beù 
witched. The true cause, however, is the want of acid- 
ity; because it has been found that the addition of a 
very small portion of vinegar will dissolve the charm, 
and cause the almost immediate appearance of butter. 
( when separated from milk, and kept until it has be- 
come acid, is frequently eaten with sugar, and is one of 
the most delicious preparations of the dairy. Common 
clotted C. is simply milk and cream in a coagulated state, 
and sour. When the clotted C. is broken and stirred, 
and the whey drawn off, the mass may be turned into 
cheese by artificial pressure, or by suspending it in a 
porous bag, in a cool, airy situation, See BUTTER, CHEESE, 
Dairy. 

—That part of aliquor which separates from the rest, re- 
siles, and collects on the surface; as, cream of lime. 

—The quintessence or best part of a thing; as, the cream 
of a joke, the cream of a scandal. 

Cream of lime. See Lime. 
Cream of tartar. Sce POTASH (BITARTRATE OF). 

—v.a. To skim; to take off cream by skimming. 

—To take the quintessence or choicest part of a thing. 

—v. n. To gather cream; to flower or mantle; to become 
thick, like cream. 

“There are a sort of inen, whose visages 
Do cream aud mantle like a standing pond." — Shaka. 

Cream’-cake, n. (Confectionary.) A kind of custard- 
cake. 

Cream-cheese’, n. Cheese made with clotted cream. 
See CREAM. 

Creann’-colored, a. Of the color ofcream; pale yellow; 
as, a cream-colored horse. 

Cream ’-faced, a. White; pale; having a coward look. 

Shaks, 

Cream Ridge, in Missouri, a P. O. of Livingston co. 

Cream ’'-slice, n. A description of thin wooden knife, 
used in dairies. 

Cream’y, a. Full of cream; as, a creamy cheese. 

zReventling cream ; rich; fatty ; unctuous ; as, a creamy 
skin. 

Cre‘ance, n. Fr.] ( Sport.) In falconry, a fine small line 
made fast to a hawk's leash when she is first lured. 

Johnson. 

Crease, (krés,) n. [Tcel. kreisti, to press; Arm. kriz, u 
wrinkle; Ger. krüuseln, to curl, to plait; L. Sax. kriisen, 
to crisp, to curl. to lay in folds, to plait.) A line or mark 
made by folding or doubling anything; a hollow streak 
like a groove; as, a crease in cloth. 
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—v.a. To make a creaso or mark in a thing by compress 
ing, folding, or doubling; as, to crease paper. 

Cre asote, n. Sce Creosote. 

€re'nt, n. [Fr.] (Manzge.) A riding-master's assistant. 

Creat‘able, a. That may be created. 

Create’, v.a. [Lat creo, creatus; W. ereu, to form, to 
make; It. caram, to perform ; Gr. kraind, to accomplish 5 
Sansk. Vi, to erent To bring into being from nothing; 
to cause to be or to exist; to originate; to shape and 
organize. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 8 : 
Gen. i. 1. 

—To cause; to be the occasion of; to beget; to generate ; 

to bring forth; as, to create offspring, to create an idea, 


Must I new bars to my own joys create?" — Dryden. 


—To make or produce by new combinations; to form 
anew, to change the state or character of; to renew; to 
iuvest with a new character ; as, to create a peer. 

„All men were created equal."—Jefferson. 


Cre‘atine, or Kreative’, n. [From Gr. kreas, flesh.] 
(Chem.) A substance having basic properties found in 
flesh and wine. Flesh contains but a very small portion 
of this body. It is prepared by chopping up raw cod, 
Mixing it with au equal weight of water, and express- 
ing the liquid. The liquid is then heated, to coagulate 
the albumen and baryta ; water is added as long as it 
occasions a precipitate. The filtered liquid is evaporated 
to a very small bulk. and yields crystals of nearly pure 
C. It crystallizes in colorless oblique prisms. It is 
sparingly solulle in cold waterand alcohol, and insoluble 
in ether. Although neutral to test-papers, it forms 
definite compounds with some of the acids. By boiling 
C. with hydrochloric acid, a new base — creatinine — is 
formed. 

Creatinine, or KzraTINANE, n. (Chem.) Is formed 
spontaneously in putrid wine, or by acting on creatine 
with hydrochloric acid, when hydrochlorate of C. is 
formed, from which the acid may be separated by boil- 
ing it with hydrated oxide of lead. It requires twelve 
parts of cold water for solution, but dissolves more 
readily in hot water and alcohol. Its solution restores 
the color of reddened litmus, and it appears to be some- 
what strong in its basic properties, forming crystalline 
sulphates, hydrochlorates, and numerous double salts. 

Cren tior (Fr. création, from Lat. creatio — creo. 
Act of creating, especially the act of bringing this worl 
into existence.— Act of making by new combinations; act 
of investing with a new character ; act of producing : as, 
the creation of a peerage. — Auything produced or caused 
to exist; the aggregate of created things: any part of 
the things created; creatures; the world; the universe. 

“ Egeria, sweet creation of some heart.“ — Byron. 

(Theol.) There is but oue underived and reflecting 
cause by whose power and agency all. things were at 
first created. C., in its strictand primary sense, signifies 
the bringing into being of something which did not 
before exist. It is therefore generally applied to the 
general. production of the materials out of which the 
visible world was composed, In a secondary or subordi- 
nate sense, it is used to denote those subsequent opera- 
tions of the Deity upon matter by which the whole 
system of nature and all the primitive order of things 
received their forms, qualities, and laws. In this sec- 
ondary sense, God is said to have created man out of 
the dust of the earth. The reseurches of modern sci- 
ence have raised many questions as to the accuracy of 
the account given by Moses, in the beginning ef Genesis, 
of the C. of the world, or, at least, of the commonly re- 
ceived interpretation of it. To enter upon the several 
poiuts of controversy, and to give the various solutions 
of them, would be to write a book ; and this is the less 
necessary as, to our mind, no satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties has yet been arrived at. There is indubitable 
evidence that the world existed many ages, and under- 
went various changes, before it received its present 
races of inhabitants, others, of other forms and other 
properties, having lived their ages and become extinct. 
The difficulty is to reconcile these facts with what we 
find recorded in the book of Genesis. The most prob- 
able solution, and even that is not without its difti- 
culties, is, that in Genesis we have an account of two 
distinct (*, separated from each other by a very long 
and undetermined period, the first being in the begin- 
ning, When God created the heavens and the earth; the 
other, when the work of the days was carried on, the 
days being understood to mean long periods of time. It 
is to be borne in mind that the great truth which Moses 
intended to convey to the children of Israel was, that 
God was the creator of all things; and that it was 
necessary for him to do this so as to be understood by 
them, and to conform his instructions to their precon- 
ceived or prereceived opinions. Scripture was intended 
to teach theology, not science—to reveal what could 
never have been found out by reason, and to leave to 
reason its own particular province. If, therefore, by the 
powers of reason man has come to sce greater beauties 
and a sublimer depth in the works of God thau have been 
revealed in his divine word, it seems very unreasonable 
to make use of this us an argument against the truth of 
revelation, To expect from the Bible a scientific account 
of the works of C. seems as unreasonable as if we were to 
expect an accurate Knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human body from a child before he attempted to walk. 
God has given man instincts before reason ; and though 
reason may teach us that instincts sometimes err, these 
errors cannot be advanced as an argument against the 
existence of the instincts, but are to be attributed to the 
imperfections of our nature, God is the author of 
nature, as well asof the Bible, and, instead of attempting 
to set up the one in opposition to the other, we ought 
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to wait with patience till some satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty may be arrived at. It was an excellent 
advice of an eminent divine, to learn to “trust God 
where we cannot trace Him." It is to be regretted that 
Christians bave frequently been led into the error of 
attempting to establish the truth of Christianity upon a 
solution of such difficulties as those that occur in the 
Mosaic account of the C. If in the prophetic writings 
lengthened periods of time ure expressed by the term 
days, the like interpretation may, without any stretch 
of the imagination, be given to the days of creation, the 
works of which, though long after the fact, were as 
much subject of revelation as the other. Science has 
already furnished us with several very remarkable 
proofs of the truthfulness of the Mosaic uccount, The 
order of C, as given by Moses, is exactly that which 
science tells us had been followed. We are told also, 
that on the first day God said, * Let there be light, and 
there was light; und afterwards we find that the sun 
and moon were not created or made to shine till the 
fourth day. This apparentiy manifest contradiction has 
been reconciled by moderu science, which proves that 
light exists independently of the sun, and must itself 
have been an original and independent C. 

C€ren'tional, a. Relating. or pertaining, to creation. 

€ren'tive, a. Having the power to creute, or exerting 
the act of creation. 


“ Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmest beam.” — Thomson, 


Crow tivenead: n State of being created. 
Trea'tor, n. [Lat] A maker; a producer; distinc- 
tively, the Supreme Beiug, who called all things into 
existence out of nothing; that which creates, produces, 
or causes, 

^ Commit yourself into the hands of your faithful Creator.” 


Jeremy Taylor. 
Crea'torship, n. State or condition of a creator. 
Cren t n. 


A female who creates. 

Creat‘ural, a. Waving the qualities of a creature. 

€rent'ure, n. Fr. créature, trom Lat. erevtura, from 
cren, to create.) That which is created: a created being: 
everything besides the Creator, or everything not self- 
existent; an animal of any kind; aliviug being; aman; 
a beast. 

t God's first creature was light." — Bacon, 

-A human being, in contempt, tenderness, or pity; as, a 

dear creature, a poor creature, a common creature. 
The creature's at his dirty work again." — Pope. 
„Cry. oh sweet creature, aud then kiss me hard." — Shakes. 

—A person who owes his rise and fortune to anotlier ; a 
dependant; a tool; a servile retainer. 

“ The duke's creature he desired to be esteemed.” — Clarendon. 

Creat’urely, a. Having the qualities of a creature. 

“ Relatives, or creaturely infinites, may have finite proportions 
to each other." — Cheyne. 

Creat'ureship, n. State or condition ofa creature, (x.) 

Creaze, n. (Mining. The work or tin in the middle 
part of the buddle or dressing. 

Crébillon, Prosper Jolror DE, A French dramatic poet, 
was born at Dijon, in 1574. He was intended for the 
legal profession, but devoted himself to the tragic muse, 
and produced Zdomeuzus, which met with success. This 
was followed by Atreus, Electra, and Rhadamistus, 
which were still more successful. He then led a se- 
cluded life for many years, but again resumed his dra- 
matic labors, and produced the tragedies of Cutiline 
and The Triumvirate. Died 1762. — His son, CLAUDE 
PROSPER, B. 1707, was, for a time, in high repute for his 
wit and gayety, and for his clever but licentious novels, 
which are best forgotten. D. 1777. 

Crebri-eos‘tate, a. [Lat. creber, close, and costa, a 
rib.] (Z. dl.) Close-ribbed, as certain shells. 

bri-sul’cate, a. (Lat. creber, and sulcus, a fnr- 
Tow.) (Zo) Applied to shells marked with transverse 
Trows closely set. 

Crécy, (Kresse,) an inconsiderable village of France, 
dep. Somme, 11 m. N. of Albeville, famous in history for 
the victory obtained over the French, under Philip of 
Valois, by Edward HI. of England, August 26, 1346. 
In this battle fell the king of Bohemia, the count of 
Flanders, 8 other sovereign princes, 50 bannerets, 1,200 
knighta, 1,500 gentlemen, 4,000 men-at-arms, with the 
uke of Alengon, and the flower of the French nobility, 

E has been said that cannon were first employed by the 
Trash in this battle, aud that they contributed not a 
ittle to their success, 

(L. Lat. crelentia; It. credenza, from 

Credo, credens, to credit, to believe.] Reliance of 

© Mind on evidence of facts derived from other sources 

br uer Personal knowledge, or from the testimony of 
APER 3 belief; credit; trust; confidence. 

Love and wisdom, may plead for ample credence.” — Shaks. 

v 125 t which gives a claim to credit, belief, or confidence. 
they ter they had delivered to the king their letters of credence, 
Were toa chamber richly furnished." — Hayward. 

ub.) A small table near the altar, or communion- 
1 *. On which the bread and wine to be used in tlie 

celebration of the Lord's Supper are placed, previous to 

Th "cration, They were common in the early churches. 

a * Dame is said to be derived from the practice in an- 
ent conrts of having a sideboard or credence-table, at 

had ich the cup-beurers and carvers (credentiarit) wore 

Tequired to taste the wines and meats before being pre- 

S*uted to the monarch, in case of poison. 

en'dum, u.,; pl. Crepenpa, [Lat.] A thing au- 
thorizing belief; an article of faith. 
These were the great articles and credenda of Christianity“ 


South. 
ore dent, a. Believing; easy of belief. (k.) 
"If with too credent ear you list his aongs."— Shaks. 
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—Having credit; reliable; not to be questioned, 

My authority bears n credent balk.""—Shaks. 

Credential, a, Eutitling to credit; us, a credential 

etter. 

—n. That which gives a title to credit; the warrant upon 
which belief or authority is claimed. 

“ Reason our best credential doth appear." — Buckingham, 

—pl. Writings, testimonials, or letters, showing that one 
is entitled to credit, or is invested with authority ; — 
usually applied to the instruments or letters which an 
ambassador or other diplomatic minister receives from 
his own government, to present to that to which he is 
sent, and which define his powers and show to what 
rank of minister he is intended to belong. Hence, the 
minister or ambassador must communicate their con- 
tents before being admitted to his first audience. 

Credibility, n. (Fr. crédibilité.) Credibleness ; state 
or quality of being credible. 

Credible, a. [Fr.; Lat. credihitis, from creda.) That 
may be believed; worthy of credit or of belief; having 
a claim to credit; as, a credible wituess. 

“ Upon the testimony of credible persons, I am free from doubt,” 
Tillotson. 

Cred'ibleness, n. State or quality of being credible ; 
worthiness of belief; just claim to credit or belief. 

Cred ‘ibly, adv. In a credible or authoritative manner. 

Credit, n. (Fr. crédit, from Lat, credo, creditus.) Faith 
or truet reposed ; reliance on testimony ; belief; faith ; 
trust; confidence, 

“I may give credit to reports.“ — Spectator. 

—Repnutatiou; good opinion; namo; character; esteem; 
honor derived trom the confidence of others; as, public 
credit. 


Fo rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave.“ — Pope. 
( Ym.) Reputation for pecuniary worth, which en- 
titles a man to be trusted as, my credit is good. 
(Book-keeping.) The side of an account or cush-book. 
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enterprise proving a failure. The integrity of its man- 
agement becoming impeached, a Congressional investi- 
gation was ordered in 1872-3, and it resulted in proving 
that the affairs of thecompany had been conducted on an 
illegal and corrupt basis. See CONSTRUCTION Co., p. 708, 

Creditor, n. [Lat.] One who credits, or gives credit 
in business transactions; one to whom a sum of money 
or other thing is due; one who hus a just claim for 
money or other obligation ; — correlative to debtor. 

“ Creditors have better memories than debiors."— Franklin. 

Cred'itress, Cred'itrix, n. [Lat.] A female cred- 
itor. 

Credit River, in Minnesota, à township of Scott co.; 
pop. . 

Credo. [Lat,Ibelieve.] (Eccl) A part oſ the service 
of the mass, beginning with the words, Credo in unum 
Deum. It is the contession of Faith of tbe Roman 
Catholic Church. See ATHANASIAN CREED. 

€redul'ity, n. (Fr. crédulité; Lat, credulitas, from 
credulus — credo.) Quality of being credulous; easi- 
ness of belief; a disposition to believe on slight evi- 
dence, or no evidence at all. 

C€red'ulous, a. Apt to believe without sufficient evi- 
dence; easily deceived ; unsuspecting; as, a credulous 
woman. 

—Credible: easy of belief. 

|€red'ulously, adr. With credulity. 

C€red'ulousness, n. Quality of being credulons; 
credulity; easiness of beliet; aptness to believe without 
sutlicient evidence. 

Creed, n. [Lat. credo, I believe; placed at the begin- 
ning of the Latin version of the Apostles Creed.] Any 
brief summary of Christian belief; but more especially 
either of the three confessions commonly called the 
Apostles, Nicene, and Athanasian. The term is derived 
from the Latin credo, q. v. in like manner as Pater- 
noster, Avemaria, &c., are prayers named from the first 
words of these formulas in the Latin tongue. 


in which a credit is entered; also money or convertible Creek, n. [A. S. crecca ; Fr. crique.) A shore or bank on 
securities possessed or due; as, a payment placed to one'st which the water beats, running in a small channel from 


credit. 
—lufluence derived from popular esteem. 
The credit of divine testimony.” — Hooker. 


(Polit. Econ.) The lending of wealth, or of the means 
of acquiring wealth, by one individual or set of individ- 
uals to another. The party who lends is said to give 
C, und the party who borrows, to obtain C. Hence, C. 
may be defined to be the ucquisition by one party of the 
wealth of another in loan, according to conditions vol- 
untarily agreed on between them. Very exaggerated 
notions are commonly entertained of the influences of 
C.; but, in fact, all operations in which C. is given or 
acquired, resolve themselves into a new distribution of 
wealth already in existence. The magical effect that is 
every now and then ascribed to C., is due to the fact that 
by the confidence implied in the giving C., capital here- 
tofore dormant or imperfectly productive becomes active 
or productive, A party who purchases goods payable 
at some future date, obviously acquires the conimand 
of so much of the capital of tho seller of the goods as 
their value amounts to, in the same way that a party 
who has a bill discounted acquires the command of a cor- 
responding portion of the capital of the discounter. 
Wealth is not created by the issue of bills; and all that 
their negotiation does, is to transfer already existing 
property from one individual or party to unother ; or, to 
exhibit the fact in n still more simple form, the C. given 
by A to B is an asset of A and a liability of B. To con- 
found €. with wealth, is to confound the economical or- 
ganization of society with society itself. 

Public C. is the phrase used to express the trust or 
confidence placed in the State, by those who leud money 
to governments, 

Credit, v.a. To believe: to confide in the truth of; as, 
to credit the belief of one's senses. 

“ Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage.” — Shaka. 

(Com.) To enter upon the credit side of an account; 
as crediting cash received, — To set to the credit of; us, 
to credit n person with goods bought from him. 

Cred'itable, a. Reputable; that may be enjoyed or 
exeroised with reputation or esteem ; estimable; as, a 
creditable way of living. 

Cred itableness, n. 
reputation; estimation. 

C€red'itably, udv. Reputably; with credit; without 
failure or disyrace, e 

Credit Foncier, (krade fon(gyse-a)) n. [Fr., credit 
on lands.) A system of borrowing money on the security 
of landed property, repayment to be made by instal- 
ments, so as to extinguish the debt within a certain 
period, was first established in France in 1852. The €. F. 
is, on the general hypothesis of prudence in advances, 
of great public benefit. It is susceptible of many modi- 
fications, and has already found very useful applications 
in this country. 

Credit Mobilier, n. [Fr.] The name given to a 
gigantic scheme promulgated in France in 1552, and 
sanctioned by the existing government, the objects of 
which are: I. To take in hand and originate trading en- 
terprisesofall kinds,on theprincipleof limited liability. 
2. To supersede or buy up trading companies ; and tosu 
stitute script and «hares of it« own, for the shares and 


Quality of being creditable: 


MOBILIER or AMERICA, a corporation chartered in Pn. in 
1859, for the carrying on of a general loan and contract 
business, was reorganized in 1564 for the purpose as 
it eventually turned out to be—of enabling the pro- 
moters of the Union Pacific R.R. to construct their line 
without incurring pecuuiary loss in the event of the 


bonds of the company.—Under the title of Tux CnEDIT | 


any part of the sea. It is also applied to any part of a 
large river, which is resorted to as a harbor or landing- 
place by small craft. In the United States, the term 
creek is used as synonymous with the English words 
brook and riírulet, 

—A turn, winding. or alley; as, “ Alleys, creeks, and nar- 
row lanes.” — Shaks. 

Creedmoor’, a locality in Long Island, N. Y., Queen's 
co., 11 m. E. of New York city. Here the largest and 
most complete rifle range in the U. States was estab- 
lished in 1571, by the American Rifle Association. 

Creeks, a tribe of N. American Indians. See Mus 
KOGEES. 

Creeks'ville, in New Fork, a village of Otsego co., 
about 90 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Creek v, a. Containing creeks; full of creeks; winding. 

“ Run bathing all the creeky shore a- lot. —Spenser. 


Creel, Crail,n. An osier basket for carrying fish, 
used by anglers, &c. (Peculiar to Scotland.) 

Creels'burg. in Kentucky, a township of Russell co., 
on the Cumberland River, abt. 5 m. below Jamestown; 
pop. 800. 

Creep, v. n. (Pret. and imp. crept.) [A. S. creópan; 
L. Ger. krupen ; D. kruipen ; O. Ger. krifan ; Gael. cru- 
bain; W. crepian; Lat. repo; Gr. herpo ; Sansk. srip.] 
To move with a slow and low pace; to move as a worm, 
insect, or reptile; to crawl. 

“ And every creeping thing that creeps the ground." — Milton. 

—To move along the ground, or on the surface of any other 
body, in growth, as a vine. 

“ Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green.” — Dickens. 
—To move slowly, feebly, or timorously, as an aged person. 
Aud ten low words oft creep in one dull line,"— Pope. 

—To move slowly and insensibly; to move secretly ; to 
steal in; to move forward unheard and unseen ; as, time 
creeps on. 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps lu this petty pace from day to day."— Shakes. 

—To be servile; to fawn; to insinuate into; as, to creep 
into the good graces of another. 

* Humbly as they used to creep to holy altars.” — Shake. 

—To experience a crawling sensation, as of anything nox- 
jous creeping over the body; as, the sight is enough to 
make one's flesli creep. 

(Mining.) The depression which takes place on the 
surface, from the removal of beds of coal beneath. Masses 
of coul-seam, like huge pillars, ure left by the miners for 
the support of the superincumbent strata; the pressure, 
however, of these beds is so great that, in course of time, 
the ceiling gradually sinks. A consequent depression 
tukes place in the beds above, as also an alteration of the 
surface-level. But this, being so gradual, is seldom no- 
ticed, except when it is made evident from the accumu- 
lation of surface-water. 

Creep’er, n. He or that which creeps; an insect; a rep- 
tile. 

—Any parasite plant that creeps along the ground, or 
clings to other support. 

“ Winders and creepers, as ivy, briony, and woodbine.” — Bacon. 

(Zul.) See CeRTHIADA, 

( Bot.) A plant growing on a support, or creeping along 
the ground. — Gray. 

—A kind of grapnel used for dragging the bottom of a 
river, harbor, &c., to recover things lost. 

—A kind of patten or clog worn by women. — A contri 
ance fixed to a boot or shoe, to prevent the feet trom 
slipping. 

— pl. (Arch.) Same as CROCKETS, q. v. 
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Creep’-hole, n. A hole into which a person or animal 
may enter, to escape danger. — A subtertuge; an excuse ; 
an evasion; us, a creep-hole out of a controversy. 

Creep'ing-erow'foot, n. (Bot.) Sce RANUNCULUS. 

Creep'ingly, adv. By creeping; slowly; insidiously. 

Creese, (sometimes written Krerse, Kris, aud CREASE,) 
n. [Malay, Avis.) A dagger, knife, or yataghan, used by 
the Malays. 

** The cursed Malayan crease." — Tennyson. 


Cre’feld, a thriving town of Rhenish Prussia, 6 m. W. 
from the Rhine, aud 13 m. N.W. of Dusseldorf. It is the 
principal place in Prussia for the manufacture of silk- 
velvets and silk-thread. It has also fabrics of. woollen, 
cotton, lace, &c. Pop. 55,218. 

Creigh’ton, in Ohio, a post-office of Guernsey co. 

€re'mn. a town of N. Italy, in Lombardy, on the Serio, 
20 m. N. W. of Cremona. It has a splendid cathedral. Pop. 
9,412. 

Cremaillere, (rd-mál-yàr.) n. Fr.] (Furtiſ.) A hori- 
zontal outline which is indented or zixzugged.— Webster. 

C€re'master, n. [Gr. kremao, E suspend.] (Anat.) A 
muscle that draws up and corrugates the skin of the 
scrotum. 

C€rema'tion, n. [Lat. crematio, from cremo, to burn.] 
A burning; particularly applied to the ancient custom 
of burning dead bodies. 

Cremieux’.Isaac ApoLPHE,a French lawyerand repub- 
lican, n. at Nimes, of Jewish parents, 1796; was a mem- 
ber of the Chambre des Deputés during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and was mae Minister of Justice after 
the revolution of 1848. After the coup d'état, he retired 
from political life, and devoted himself to his profession 
at the French bar. In Nov., 1867, he waselected deputy 
to the Corps Législatif ; and, on the fall of tlie empire, 
1870, accepted to be a member of the Government of the 
National Defence. 

€rem'ocnarp, n. [Gr. kremao, I suspend, kurpes, fruit.) 

( Bot.) A 2- to 5-celled, inferior fruit, the cells of which 
are l-seeded, indehiscent, dry, perfectly close at all times, 
and, when ripe, hanging separate from a common axis, 
as in umbelliferous plants, 

Cremona, (/rai-mo'na,) a fortified city of N. Italy, in 
Lombardy, the cap. of a prov. of the same name, 48 m. 
S. E. of Milan. It has a vast number of churches, chapels, 
convents, aud an inferior university. The cathedral is 
& massive structure, and the tower of Cremona is very 
curious, consisting of two octagonal obelisks, surmount- 
ed by a cross, and 372 feet in height. The Corso is very 
fine, and much resorted to. Man. Silk, porcelain, and 
chemicals. It has, besides, been long noted for its supe- 
rior violins. Pop. 31,101. This city is of great an- 
tiqnity, having been created a Roman colony in 291 B.C. 

Cremona, n. (Mus.) A general designation of the vio- 
lins made at Cremona, during the 17th and 18tli centu- 
ries, chiefly by the family Amati. C. is also a name 
erroneously given to a stop in the organ; being nothing 
more than a corruption of Arumhorn, an ancient wind- 
instrument, which it was originally designed to imitate. 

Cremonese’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining, or relating, to Cre- 
mona, Italy. 

—n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or citizen of Cremona. 

Cre’mor, n. [Lat.] A milky substance; an oily liquor 
resembling cream. 


*! The food is reduced into a chyle or cremor.” — Ray. 


Cre'nate, Cre'nated, a. [Lat. crenatus, from crena, 
a notch.] (Bot.) Notched ; indented; scolloped ; as, a cre- 
nated cell. 

Cren'ature, n. (Bot) The state of being notched; 
a notching. — Loudon, 

€ren'ellate, v.a. [Fr. crénler, to notch. to indent, 
from Lat. crena, a notch.) (Fortif.) To make openings 
or embrasures in an embattled parapet, for the garrison 
to fire through. 

Cren'ellated, p. a. Embattled; indented; furnished 
with crenelles; as, a crenellated wall. 

Crenellated moulding. (Arch.) An indented mould- 
ing, used in Norman architecture. 

Crenelle, (kre-nel’,) n [Fr. créneau ; from L. Lat. 
crenellus, a fenther, a wing, a battlement. 1 i An 
opening in an embattled parapet ; a loop-hole or embra- 
sure through which to shoot, 

Cre’nic Acid, n. (Ohm.) One of the constituents of 
vegetable mould, produced wherever leaves and other 
plants are decaying. 

C€ren'ulate, Cren'ulated, a. (Bot) Notched with 
small rounded or convex teeth. 

Creole, n. [Fr.: from Sp. crinllo.] A person. in either 
America or the West India Islands, of European pro- 
genitors ; as, a Spanish cresle. Itis sometimes, also, ap- 

lied, but wrongly, to any person born within tropical 
atitudes, of whatsoever color; as, a creole negro. 

Creole'an, a. Resembling or pertaining to the Creoles. 

Cre‘on. (t.) King of Corinth, promised his daughter 
Glauce to Jason, who thereupon repudinted Medea. 
Medea, in revenge, presented Glauce with a gown 
covered with poison. Upon wearing it, she expired in 
the greatest agonies. Creon and his family shared the 
fate of Glauce, whose sufferings will be found vividly 
depicted in the “ Medea” of Euripides. 

Creosote, n. [Gr. kreas, flesh, and sozo, I preserve.] 
(Chem.) A fluid containing oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon, first found by Reichenbach, in the heavy oil ob- 
tained by the distillation of wood-tar. Ita preparation 
is too tedious and troublesome to describe here. When 
pure, it is a colorless oily liquid of high refractive 
power, boiling at 3989. It is not easily kindled, but, 
when burnt, it gives forth a sooty, smoky flame. It has 
a burning taste, and its odor is peculiar. It is sparingly 
soluble in water, to which it gives its odor and taste. It 
is freely soluble in acetic acid, alcohol, ether, benzol, 
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and tersulphide of carbon. It coagulates albumen im- 
mediately, and is the most powerful antiseptic known. 
Meat that has been plunged inte a solution containing 
only one per cent. of this substance becomes dry add 
hard on exposure to the air, and does not become putrid. 
It is thought by many, from its composition and pro- 
perties, to be a homologue of phenic acid. 

(Med.) As u stimulant to ill-conditioned ulcers, and 
in certain eruptive diseases of the skin, G, made into an 
ointmeut, is almost always attended with satisfactory 
results; while as an application to toothache, a few 
drops dissolved in alcohol, and applied on cotton to the 
tooth, will most frequently afford direct relief; the ob- 
noxious taste, however, is often regarded as bad as tlie 
disease. C. acts us an antiseptic to decayed teeth. A 
few drops of it smeared on a paper placed in a safe, 
drive away all insects, and keep the meat fresh for 
several days longer than it could be otherwise preserved. 

Cre’pance, Cre'pane, n. [From Lat. crepare, to 
crack.) (Furriery.) An ulcer seated in the middle of 
the fore-part of a horse's foot. 

Crep'itas, n. (From Lat.crepare, to crack.] (Med.) 
The crackling noise which is produced upon pressing 
cellular membrane when it contains air.—Also the noise 
produced by a discharge of wind from the bowels. 

Crep'itate, v. n. [Lat. crepito, crepitatus, frequenta- 
tive of crepo, to rattle, to crack.] To crackle; to snap; 
to burst with a small, sharp, abrupt souud, rapidly 
repeated, as sult in fire. 

Crepita'tion, n. Act of bursting into a frequent re- 
petition of small, sharp sounds ; a small crackling noise. 

(Surg.) A grating noise made by the two edges of 
fractured bones when they rub together. It is one of 
the indications of a fracture which the surgeon listens 
to hear, when forming an opinion as to the nature of 
the injury. 

Cre’pon, n. [Fr] A kind of woollen, silk, or mixed 
fabric resembling crape. 

Crept, imp. of CREEP, q. v. 

€repus'eular, Crepus'eulous, a. [Lat. crepus- 
culum, dim. from creper, dusky, dark—a Sabine word; 
Sunsk. kshapá, night.) Pertaining to twilight. 

“The beginnings of philosophy were in a crepusculous obscu- 
rity.” — Glanville. 

Crescendo, (kre-shen'do,) n. [It.; from Lat. cresco, 
crescens, to grow, to increase.) (Ms.) A term repre- 
sented by the sign <<, which is placed over a passage 
to direct the notes to be increased from soft to loud. 

—a. With progressively increasing volume of voice or 
strength of tone: as, a crescendo movement. 

Crescens, an assistant of St. Paul, said to lave been one 
of the 70 disciples. 

Crescent, (kres‘ent,) a. [From Lat. cresco, crescens, to 
grow, to increase.) Increasing ; growing; in an ex- 
panding state. 

“ Asturto, queen of heaven, with crescent horns." — Milton. 

—n. Fr. croissant.] The moon in her state of increase, 
until one-half of her face is enlightened ; anything re- 
sembling the figure or shape of the new nioon. 

Two fair crescents of translucent horn." — Pope. 


A figure or representation of the new moon, as borne in 
the Turkish flag or national standard; the standard it- 
self; and, figuratively, the Turkish power. 

** Before the cross has waned the crescent's ray." — Scott. 


(Hist.) The name of 3 orders of knighthood, viz.: 1. 
Instituted by Charles L, king of Naples and Sicily, in 
1268; 2. That established in 1448 by René Duc d'Anjou ; 
and 3. The Turkish order of the C., instituted by the 
Sultan, Selim III., in 1801, which did not survive its 
founder. 

(Her. A device in the form of a new moon, borne on 
an escutcheon. When the horns are turned towards the 
chief or upper part of the shield, it is called crescent, in 
contradistiuction to the terms increscent and decrescent ; 
in the former of which the horns are turned to the 
right, and in the latter, to the left side of the shield. 
The C. is frequently used to distinguish the coat-armor 
of a second brother or junior family from that of the 
principal branch. As is well known, the C., or, as it is 
usually designated, the C. montant, has become the sym- 
bol of the Turkish Empire, which has thence been 
frequently styled the Empire of : 
the C. This symbol, however, did 
not originate with the Turks. 

Long before their conquest of Con- 
stantinople, the C. had been used 
as emblematic of sovereiggty, as 
may be seen from the still existing. 
medals struck in honor of Augus- 
tus, Trajan, and others, and it had 
always been the symbol of Byzan- 
tium. On the overthrow of this 
empire by Mohammed IL, the 
Turks, regarding the C, which Fig. 716, 
everywhere met their eye, as a ARMS or TURKEY. 
good omen, adopted it ns their chief (Golden crescent on 
bearing: and it has continned ever sinople.) 
Bince to decorate their minarets. 
their insignia, their dress, and in short anything ap- 
pertaining to their empire, — At the present day, it is 
frequently to be seen on churches in Russia, generally 
surmounted with the cross, marking unquestionably the 
Byzantine origin of the Russian Church. 
C€res'cent, in Jwa, a township of Pottawattomie co.; 
pop. 1,117. 
Crescent, in New Fork, a post-office of Saratoga co. 
Crescent City, in California, x post-town, cap. of Del 
Norte co.; Lat. 40° 48’ N., Lon. 124° 5’ W. 
A town of Tuolumne co., on the Tnolumne River, about 
20 m. above its junction with the San Joaquin. 
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| Crescent City, in Illinois. a post-office of Iroquois co. 

Crescent City, iu Jwa, a. post-village of Pottawat- 
tomie co., on the Missouri River, about 7 miles above 
Council Bluffs. 

Crescent Hill, in Missouri, a post-office of Bates co. 

Creseen’tia, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
CRiSCENTIACEA, q. v. 

Crescentia’cem, n. (Bot.) The Crescentia or Cala- 
bash-tree famil y, an order of plants, alliance Bignoniales. 
Dive. Parietal placentze, succulent hard-shelled fruit, 
und an amygdaloid embryo with a short radicle. They 
consist of small trees, with leaves simple, alternate, or 
clustered, witliout stipules; flowers irregular, growing 
out of old branches or stems; calyx free, entire at first, 
afterwards splitting irregularly; corolla somewhat bi- 
labiate; stamens didynamous (2 long and 2 short), with 
a fifth of rudimentary character; ovary one-celled, and 
surrounded 
by an annu- A 
lar disc ; fruit M ` 
i n d ehiscent, a Y 
woody ; seeds 
large and nu- 


merous, with- 
out albumen, 
enveloped iu 
a pulp. The 
order in- 
cludes about 
34 species, 
which have 
been arrang- 
ed in 11 gen- 
era, They are 
natives exclu- 
sively of trop- 
ical regions. 
The sub-acid 
pulp of the 
fruit of Cres- 
centia cujete, 
the Calabash- 
tree (fig.717), 
is eaten by 
the negroes 
of Jamaica, 
and the hard 
shell is used for holding liquor or snuff, and for many 
other purposes. (See CALABASH.)— The fruit of Purmen- 
tiara edulis, another plant of this order, is eaten by the 
Mexicans; and that of P. cerifera is greedily devonred 
by cattle in Panama. The latter fruit resembles a can- 
dle 1n shape, and the plant is commonly called the can- 
dle-tree. 

Crescent/ie, a. Formed like a crescent. (n.) 

Crescenti'no, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, on the 
n 2 m. from Turin. Manuf. Silks, and woollens. Pop. 

374. 

Cres centville, in Pennsylvania, a village within the 
chartered limits of Philadelphia, on Tacony Creek. 

Cres ei ve, a. [From Lat.cresco.] Increasing; growing. 


“So the prince grew... unseen, yet crescive in his agr AS 
aka. 


Fig. 717. — CALABASH-TREE. 
(Crescentia cujete.) 


Cres’co, in Jowa, a post-office of Howard co. 

Cresco, in Jowa, a village of Kossuth co., on the Des 
Moines River, 5 m. 8. of Algona, 

Cresco, in Kansas. a post-village of Anderson co., about 
52 m. 8. by W. of Lawrence. 

Cresco, or Cznzsco, in Minnesota, a township of Blue 
Earth co. 

Cresco, in New Fork, a post-office of King’s co. 

Cress, n. [A. S. cerse; D. kers; Ger. kresse ; Fr. cresson ; 
It. crescione ; L. Lat. cresso ; probably allied to Lat. cresco, 
to grow, to increase.) (Bot. A name given to many 
plants, of which the foliage has a pungent, mustard-like 
taste, and is used as salad. It is usually more strictly 
confined to the genus LEPIDUM. q. v. See also BARBAREA, 
CARDAMINE, NASTURTIUM, and TROPAEOLUM. 

Cresselle’, n. (Ecl. An instrument of wood, which, 
during passion-week, is used instead of bells in Catholic 
churches. 

€res'set, n. [O. Fr. croisset, from L. Lat. erucibulum, 
from Lat. cruz, a cross; Icel. krus.] A 
pitcher or lantern fixed on the top of a 
pole, to contain a torch; a great light 
set on a beacon, light-house, or watch- 
tower. Cressets were originally sur- 
mounted by a small cross, from which 
custom they derive their name; and it 
was by carrying about a fiery cross that 
armies were raised in Scotland during 
the olden time. Shakspeare makes use 
of the word in Henry IV.: 

“At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery sparks, 
Of burning cressets.” 

In England, a kind of crane for sustain- 
ing a pot over the fire; as, a kitchen- 
cresset. 

€ress'/kill, in New Jersey, a post-office of Bergen co. 

Cres‘son, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cambria 
co., 258 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. 

Cresso’na, in Pennsylvania, a post-towuship of Schuyl- 
kill co. 

Cress’-rocket, n. (Bot) See VELLA. 

Crest, n. [Fr.créte; Lat crista; probably allied to 
cresco, to grow, to rise.] The comb of a cock; a tuft or 
plume on the head of certain birds; any tuft or orna- 
ment growing on the head; as, a serpent's crest. 


“Their crests divide, and... o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
Dryden. 
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—Lofty mien; pride; spirit; fire; courage. 
The crag is won, no more is seen 
His Christian erest, and haughty mien."— Byron. 
Erne top: the summit; as, the crest of a mountain, the 
crest of a wave. 
—The arching of the neck of a horse. 
Fortif.) The summit-line of a slope or glacis. 

(arch) Arunning ornament in a horizontal direc- 
tion above the line of the cornice, as on the ridge of a 
roof, a canopy, or any similar works. 

(Her.) A portion of the armorial bearings of a noble- 
man or gentleman entitled to bear coat-armor that is 
commonly used without the shield, being painted on the 
doors of carriages, and engraved on plate and signet- 
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rings. In the days of chivalry, the crest or cognizance 
of the weurer was borne on the helmet. (See Fig. mr) 
It was made of leather or light wood, gilded anc 
painted, and a wreath of twisted silk was fastened round 
the lower part, where it was attached to the helmet. 
In modern times the crest is always drawn on a wreath 
composed of the principal metal and color occurring 
in the bearer’s coat-of-arms, the coils being of metal 
and color alternately. Sometimes the C. rests on a cap 
of maintenance. We give, asan illustration, the armorial 
ensigns of the Pope, in which the crest cousists of the 
thiara and the keys of St. Peter. 

—v.a. To furnish with a crest ; to serve as a crest for. — 
To furnish with feathery lines. 

Crest'ed, p.a. Wearing a crest; adorned with a crest 
or plume; having a tuft on the head, like a crest; as, a 
crested cock, a crested button. 

* He lac'd his erested helm, and strode away." — Dryden. 
(Rat.) Same as CRISTATE, 9. v. 

Crest'ed-diver, n. (ZoU.) The Prodiceps cristatus. 
See CoL. vMBIDA. 

Crestfallen, (krestfauln,) a. Dejected; sunk ; bowed ; 
dispirited ; heartless ; spiritless: abject. 

“ They prolate their words... as if they were complaining and 
eret. ." — Howell. 


(Manege.) Having the head drooping aside, as a horse. 
Crest less. a. Without a crest; not of good family; 
of mean descent. 
Sprung crestless yeomen from so deep a root ?" — Shaka. 
Crest'line, in Ohio, u post- village of Crawford co., abt. 
60 m. N. by E. of Columbus, 
Crest-marine', n. (Bot.) The Rock-samphire, Crith- 
mum maritimum. 
Crest -tile, n. Areh.) A kind of tile used to cover 
e ridge of u roof, upon which they fit ou the principle 
of a saddle, 
Well, n. The broad margin of a shoe-sole. 
Cresy Vie Acid, n. (Chem.) A colorless liquid, possess- 
ble in highly refractive powers, very sparingly solu- 
alcol Water, either hot or cold, but easily soluble in 
in tt Ol, and in ether. It occurs as one of the products 
bya da Preparation of carbolic acid, and may be obtained 
refi Jecting that portion of the coal-tar creosote which 
tonal = the temperature between 392° and 428° to frac- 
fes distillation. Form. C4H0. Cresylic acid cor- 
the peas to Carbolic acid, but is regarded as containing 
nyl Y Pothetical radical cresyle (C44H;) in place of phe- 
sembi he analogy in composition i$ attended with a re- 
antis ance in properties, for cresylic acid has the same 
the *Dtic property is carbolic acid, and is applicable to 
triv ce purposes. When acted on hy nitric acid, it yields 
acid Loc resylic acid (II. CI, (NO)), just as carbolic 
Creta. Yes trinitrophenic acid (HO. Hg N04X0). 
Chal bus. a. [Lat., from creta, Cretan eurth, chalk.] 
chalk y 5 having the qualities of chalk; abounding with 
Creta i As, cretaceous salt. 
( Gere cous Period. n. [From Lat. creta, chalk.] 
Re -) “The name given to the closing area of the 
Ptilinn age. It is remarkable for the number of 
20 of mollusks and reptiles which end with it, and 
80 for the appearance, during its progress, of the mod- 
Fu types of plants and fishes." — Dana. The chalk of 
"rope is one of the rocks of the period, so abundant 
as to have given its name to the formation. The chalk 
Cover a large extent of surface in Europe and the 
east of Asia. The typical strata occur in the south-east 
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of England, and are connected with similar beds in the 
north of France and Germany, and in Denmark. As de- 
veloped in the S. of England, the cretaceous system is 


composed of calcareous, argillaceous, and arenaceous | 
rocks, the former predominating in the upper, and the 


two latter in the lower portion of the system. The 
strata occurring in England have been arranged in the 
following groups: — Upper chalk. Generally soft white 


chalk. containing nodules of flint aud chert, in more or | 


less regular layers.— Lower chulk. Harder and less 
white than the upper, and generally with fewer flints. 
— Chalk marl. A grayish eurthy or yellowish marly 
chalk, sometimes indurated. — Upper greensand. Beds 
of silicious sand, occasionally indurated to chalky or 
cherty sandstone, of a green or grayish white, with 
nodules of chert.— Gault, A bluish tenaceous clay, 
sometimes marly, with indurated argilluceons concre- 
tions and layers of greensand, — Lower greensand. Beds 
of green or ferruginous sands, with layers of chert and 
indurated saudstones, local beds of gault, rocks of cherty 
or chalky limestone (Kentish rag), and fuller's earth. A 
more comprehensive classification, derived from the 
study of Continental as well as English strata, is given 
below, with the estimated thickness of each subdivision : 


Upper Cretaceous Series. 
Maestricht and Fax. 
White chalk with flints... 
White chalk without flints . 
Chalk marl 
Upper greensand 
Gault 

Lower Cretaceous or Neocomian Series. 

Lower greensand... . . 850 feet 
Speeton clay... . 60 
Wealden beds.. 


There is no place where all the above strata are pres- 
ent at once, and some are very local and inconstant. — 
In N. America * the C. beds occur at intervals along the 
Atlantic border S. of New York, from New Jersey to 8. 
Carolina, extensively over the States along the Gulf 
border, and tbrongh a large portion of the Western in- 
terior region, over the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
from Texas northward, to the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, and further N.W. in British America. The rocks 
comprise beds of sand, marl, clay, loosely aggregated 
shell limestone, and compact limestone: they include in 
N. America no chalk. The C. formation has a thickness 
in New Jersey of 400 feet; in Alabama, of 2,000 feet ; in 
Texas, 800; and in the region of the Upper Missonri, of 
2,000 to 2,500 feet." — Dana. The life of the whole C. 
period was abundant. In its beds are found species of 
every class of animals having hard parts capable of pre- 
servation, except birds and mammals; and even as re- 
gards these, most geologists believe their absence to be 
accidental, as both existed during the preceding period, 
though their fossil remains are very rare. The more 
important useful products of this system are chalk, 
flint, fuller's earth, phosphatic nodules, and the so-called 
“firestone rock." The two latter are extensively em- 
ployed as manures. 

Creta’ceously, adv. After the manner of chalk. 

Cretan, a. (Geog.) Reluting or pertaining to Crete, or 

andia. 

Cre'tan, Crete, Cre'tian, n. (Geog.) A native of 
the island of Crete or Candia, 

Crete. (Vulg. Canpia.) A large and celebrated island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging to the Grecinn archipelago, 
of which it forms the S. boundary. It lies between 
349 50 and 35° 55/ N. Lat,, and 239 40' and 26° 40’ E. 
Lon., its N.W. extremity being 80 m. 8.E. of Cape Mata- 
pan, in Greece, and its N.E. termination 110 m. S.W. the 
nearest point of Asin Minor. It is long and narrow, its 
length from E, to W. being about 160 m., with « breadth 
varying from 6 to nearly 35 m.; area, 3,200 sq. m. C. 
is almost covered with mountains; the loftiest of which, 
as well ns the most famous, is Mount Ida (now Psilo- 
riti), 7,674 feet high. The climate is very healthy, and 
its luxuriant vegetation presents a wide and favorable 
contrast with some of the arid regions of continental 
Greece, but agriculture is in a deplorable state. Crete 
is highly interesting from its classical associations. It 
was the birthplace of Jupiter, “ king of gods and men." 
Adventurers from Phoenicia and Egypt introduced arts 
and sciences into Crete, while Greece and the rest of 
Europe were involved in the darkest barbarism. The 
laws of Minos served as a model to Lycurgus; so that 
Crete became, as it were, a channel by which the civili- 
zation of the East was transferred to Europe. It was 
conquered by the Romans, after an obstinate resistance, 
anno 67 p.c. The Genoese and the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat successively possessed it. The Venetians bought 
it from the latter in 1204; and in 1669, after a 24 years’ 
war, it was conquered by the Turks. The revolution in 
Greece was followed by one in Crete, and from 1821 to 
1830 the island suffered the worst evils of a sanguinary 
and devastating war, without conquering its indepen- 
dence. Ever impatient of the Turkish yoke, the Cretans 
again broke ont in open revolt in 1867,and for more than 
a year resisted courageously the forces of the Turk isli em- 
pire, asking its unification to Greece, or independence 
under the protection of some European power, a protec- 
tion to which their ancient fame, and their sacrifices in 
the cause of freedom, give them a well-founded claim. 
But the European politics did not permit the open inter- 
vention of Greece, and at the beginning of 1869, Crete, 
devastated, and almost deserted by its Christian popula- 
tion, submitted to the Sublime Porte. The island is di- 
vided into the 3 provs. of Candia, Retimo, aud Canea, so 
named from their respective capitals. The population 
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during the late war. It contained in 1879 abt. 270,000, 

of whom 200,000 were Christians. 

| Crete, in Illinois, a post-township of Will co. 

Crete, in /ennsylvania, a post-office of Indiana co. 

C€re'tie,n. (Anc. Pros.) In Greek and Latiu ped a 
foot consisting of two long syllables separated by a short 
one. 

C€re'ticism, n. A cretism. 

€re'tin, n. [Fr. crétin.) One affected with cretinism. 

C€re'tinism, n. (Fr. cretinisme, perhaps from chrétien, 
a Christian, because Cretins were regurded as beings in- 
capable of sinning, aud thus were regarded with some 
kind of respect. —According to others, from the Romance 
or Grison cretina, a corruption of Lat. creatura, a crea- 
ture.) A species of iusanity approaching to idiocy, de- 

ending on an imperfectly developed brain, and a scrofu- 
ous condition of the blood. This low mental standard 
is generally found to exist in those who have the gut- 
tural malformation of a goitre. The inhabitants of 
whole valleys in some of the Swiss cantons are found 
afflicted with this double misfortune of goitre or bron- 
chocele, and idiocy or cretinism. — See Gorrrs. 

Cre'tism, Cre'ticism, ». Lying; falsehood ; — de- 
rived from the ancient Cretans, who were incorrigible 
liars. (Titus i. 12.) 

Creuse, a central dept. of France, comprising portions 
of the old provs.of the Limousin, Auvergne, and Berry. 
Area, 2,244 sq. m. It is mountainous, and in many parts 
barren, the rearing of live-stock being the chief branch 
of rural industry. Min. Coal and salt. Cap. Guéret. 
Pop. 214,067. 

—A river of France, which gives its name to the above 
dept. After 4 course of 150 m., it falls into the Vienne, 
12 m. N. of Chatelleranlt, 

Creux, (4r5,) n. [Fr., a cavity] (Sculp.) A kind of 
sculpture, when the lines and figures are cut and formed 
within the face of the plate. 

€reu'zer, GEORG FRIEDRICH, a German philologer, B. at 
Marburg, 1771; was professor of Philology and Ancient 
History at Heidelberg from 1804 to 1848. His literary 
fame rests chiefly on fis Symbolics and Mythology of the 
Ancient Nations, and particularly of the Greeks. D. 858, 

Creuzot (Le). See page 713. 

Crevasse’, n. [Fr., a crevice.] A deep crevice or cleft 
in the surface of a glacier.— In the U. States, an open- 
ing made in the levee of a river. 

Créve’ceeur. (Fr., heart-breaker.] A Dutch port in the 
rov. of N. Brabant, on tlie Meuse, 4 m. N.N.W. of Bois- 
e-Duc. It figured somewhat prominently in the wars 

of the Dutch and Spaniards. 

Creve Coeur, in Missouri, a P. O. of St. Louis co. 

€re'vet, n. A goldsmith’s crucible. 

Crevice, (krev’is,) n. ¶ Fr. crevasse, from erever ; Lat. 
crepo, to crack, to chink, to break.] A cleft; a fissure; 
a chink ; acranny. 

„I pried me through the crevice of a wall. "—Shaks. 

v. g. To crack; to flaw; as, to crevice a wall.—Johnson. 

Crevillen’te, a town of Spain, prov. Alicante, 20 miles 
W.S.W. of Alicante city; pop. 7,825. 


Cre’vis, n. A cray-fish. (Used locally in England.) 

Crew, n. [A. S. cread, or cruth. See CO.] A crowd; 
a collected mixed assembly. 

„A noble crew of lords and ladies." Spenser. 

—A company; a band; a gung; — used in a depreciatory 
sense. 

“The Titan race, a rebel crew."— Addison. 

(Naut.) The company of seamen or sailors belonging 
to a vessel of whatsoever description; as, to ship a crew, 
„The anchors dropped, his crew the vessels moor.” — Dryden. 

Crew, imp. of Crow, 1 v. 

Crew'el, n. Yarn twisted, and wound on a knot or ball. 

** Silk or crewel, gold or silver thread.” — Walton. 

Crew’et, n. Same as CRUET, q. v. 

Crib, n. [A. S. cryb; Du. krib; Ger. krippe, dim. of 
krippchen, akin to Gr. krabbatos, à couch.) A small bed 
or couch; as, a child's crib. — A manger; a rack; as, a 
crib for hay. 

** The steer and lion at one crib shall meet.” — Pope. 

—A small habitation; a cottage; a cabin. 

“ Liest thou in smoky cribs? "—Shaks. 

A corn-bin. — A stall for cattle.— A prison; a house of 
detention; u lock-up. (Cant.) 

—Anything copied literally from an author's work; — 
used colloquially. 

—v. a. To shut up or confine in any narrow abode; to 
cage; to confine. 

Now I am cabip'd, críbb'd, confined." — Shaks. 

—To pirate or pilfer, as from a literary work. (Cant.) 

—v. n. To crowd or hurdle together. 

Cribbage, (krib/aj,) n. [Etymol. uncertain. Perhaps 
from the low word crib, to take, steal, or purloin.] 
(Games.) A game played by Evo persone with a complete 
pack of 52 playing-cards. It is divided into two classes, 
the 5-card and 6-curd games. The 5-card is the original 
game, and affords the greatest scope for the exercise of 
skill. The points are scored upon a board, and 61 points 
constitute the game. All the kings, queens, knaves, and 
tens count as 10 each, and the rest of the cards accord- 
ing to their ordinary value; that is, 6 for six, 5 for five, 
and soon. The points which reckon for the game are 
fifteens, sequences. flushes, pairs, &c. After dealing, the 
players gather up their cards, and baving taken out two 
each, place them, with their faces down, on the table. 
These four cards form the crib, which becomes the 
property of the dealer, under certain conditions. Points 
are scored in two different ways in cribbage, — first in 
play, and second in reckoning up the cards held. After 
the crib is put out, the pack is cut by the non-dealer, 


which was about 1,000,000 in antiquity, was reduc 


and a card turned up by the dealer. When this card is 
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a knave, it is called 2 for his heels, and counts 2 to the 
dealer; and a knave held in hand, of the same kind ns 
the turn-up card, entitles the player to score 1; it is 
called 1 for his knob. A 6-card C. is played in à very 
similar manner, but is inferior in science to 6-card C. 
When three parties play at the 
own account; and when four play, sides are generally 
chosen. (For rules, &., see Bohn's Hand- Book of Games.) 

Crib’bage-board, ». An oblong piece of wood or 
ivory containing holes, on which cribbage-players score 
their game by the insertion of pegs. 

Crib’bing, Crib'-biting. n. (Forriery.) A bad 
habit met with especially in horses which spend a con- 
siderable amount of 
leisure in the stable, 
The act consists in the 
animal seizing with 
his teeth the manger, 
rack, or any other | 
such ohject and taking #4 
in at the same time a | 
deep inspiration, tech- 
nically called wind- 
sucking. C. springs 
often from idle play, 
may be first indulged fi 
in during grooming, 
especially if the oper- 
ation is conducted in 
the stall, and the ani- 
mal be needlessly 
teased or tickled; is 
occasionally learned, 
apparently, by imita- 
tion from a neighbor ; 
and in the first in- 
stance is frequently a 
symptom of some form 
of indigestion. It usu- 
ally leads to attacks 
of indigestion. It can 
be prevented only by 
the use of a bar-muzzle, as shown in Fig. 720; but in 
those newly acquired cases resulting from gastric de- 
rangement, means must further be taken to remove the 
acidity or other such disorder. 

Crib’-biter, n. A horse addicted to biting its crib or 
manger. 

—One who is dissatisfied with his board and lodging; a 
grumbler. 

Crib’ble, n. [Lat. cribellum, dim. of cribrum, a sieve; 
akin to cerno, crevi, to sift, to winnow; Sansk, kri, to 
separate.] A coarse sieve or ecreen for sifting sand, 
gravel, or corn, 

Dr. d. To sift; to cause to pass through a sieve, ns meal. 

€rib/rate, Crib’rose, a. [From Lat. cribrum, a 
sieve.) Perforated with holes like a sieve. 

Crib’riform, a. [From Lat. cribrum, and forma, 
form.] Having the form and characteristics of a sieve. 
mors A process in one of the bones of the skull, 80 

led from being perforated with holes for the passage 
of nervous filaments. 

C€rice'tus, n. (Zoó.) The HAMSTER, q. v. 

Cri’cha, in Brazil. See Crixa. 

Crichton, James, (kri’ton,) surnamed THE ADMIRABLE, 
B. in Scotland, 1560. His father was a lord of session, 
and through his mother he was of royal descent. He 
was educated at the university of St. Andrew’s, and 
graduated M. A. in 1575. He was one of the young men 
selected to be fellow-students of the yonng king, James 
VL, under the direction of George Buchanan. He then 
went to France, where he continued his studies, and 
also, as he adhered to the Roman Church, took part 
in the war carried on by Henry III. against the Hu- 
gnenote. The beauty of his person, the strength and 
agility he displayed, joined to his multifarious accom- 
plishments and surprising capacity of eloquent talk, 
made him the admiration of all. About 1550 he went to 
Italy, visiting probably Genoa and Rome, and then 
Venice, where he was warmly received by the great 
printer Aldus. He was introduced to the Doge and Sen- 
nte, created astonishment at Venice and Padua, by his 
brilliant off-hand discourses on philosophy, theology, 
and other high themes, and his challenge to disputation 
in any of several languages, and on either side of any 
controversy. He next went to Mantua, and was ap- 
pointed tutor to the son of the duke. Attacked in the 
streets one night by a party of men armed and masked, 
he overcame them by his superior skill, and recog- 
nized his pupil, to whom he at once presented his sword. 
The young prince immediately ran him through with it, 
3d July, 1552. He has left no literary remains of im- 
portance. 

Crichtonite, (kriton-it,) n. (Min.) A variety of Men- 
accanite. 

Crick, (krik,) n. [From creak ; It. cricche, n crenk.] A 
local spasm or cramp; a stiffness of certain muscles; as, 
a crick in the neck. 

Crick’et, n. [Du. krekel; Ger. grille; W. criciad, cri- 
cell, cricket, and cricellu, to chirp, to chatter; Lat. 
queer Fr. grillon.] (Zo4l.) The Gryllides, a family of 

nsects, sub-order thoptera, which comprises “the 
crickets of the hearth,” the mole-crickets, and the grass- 
hoppers. The crickets are distinguished from the other 
members of this family by their long antenna, and by 
the comparative smallness of their thighs. Their bodies 
are short, thíck-set, and soft, with the head, corselet, 
and abdomen of equal length and breadth; the elytra, 
whieh do not completely cover the belly, are curved 
sjuarely, and are not roof-shaped, as in the locust and 
grasshopper. In the winged species the wings exceed 


Fig. 120. 
BAR-MUZZLE FOR CRIBBERS. 


e, each plays on his! 
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the elytra, and project even beyond the abdomen, in the 
form of a sort of bifid tail. The cricket's chirping noise, 
as it is culled, is produced by the friction of the buses 
of their elytra, or wing-cuses, against each other, these 
parts being curiously adapted to produce this sound. 
There are many people to whom the chirp of the Do- 
MESTIC CRICKET is not merely an ugreeable sound, but 
who regard the presence of these active insects as a good 
omen, when heard from the fireside, on a cold winter 
evening. In the winter months, the C. takes up its 
abode with man, usually selecting rooms on the lower 
floor, and greatly oer the kitchen, where there is 
generally no lack of food lying about. Sometimes it 
selects chinks and crevices in which to hide, and often 
burrows in the mor- 
tar, where, through 
the long evenings, it 
chirps continuously. 
Its monotonous 
chant is considered 
very amusing by 
some; by others, 
whose temperanients 
are of a nervous na- 
ture, it is thought to 
be disagreeable and 
irritating. In the 
summer, the C. takes 
its departure and 
finds an ubode in the crevices of garden-walls, and 
similar places. At this season it does not forget its 
melody; but, on the contrary, it is said to chirp more 
pertinaciously on fine nights. Shakspeare, Milton, Cow- 
per, and many other poets have noticed the chirp of The 
Cricket on the Hearth. On it Dickens has written some 
humorous pages, which, perhaps, will survive many of 
his larger productions.—The Field-cricket is much 
larger, and also rarer, than the preceding: it is also 
more noisy. It is of a blackish color, with a large head 
in proportion to the body, and full, prominent eyes. It 
frequents hot sandy districts, in which it forms its bur- 
row at the side of foot-paths, &c., in situations exposed 
to the sun, to the depth of from 6 to 12 inches; and sits 
at the mouth of it, watching for its prey, which consists 
of other insects. — See MoLE-CRICKET. 

Crick’et, n. [A. S. cryce, a stick.) (Games.) A well- 
known athletic game, much played in England and 
America. It is played upon a level piece of turf, gen- 
erally of about one or two acres in extent. In a full 
game of C., there are 11 players on each side ; and 2 bats, 
& ball, and 2 sets of wickets, with bails, are required. 
There must also be 2 umpires and 2 scorers. Although 
an ordinary game is usually played with 11 on each side, 
there is no restriction as to numbers; the parties may 
stipulate for 11 against 22, 12 against 20, Kc. When a 
game is about to be played, tlie wickets, or stumps, are 
placed opposite each other, 3 on either side, at a distance 
of 22 yards. Each wicket is 27 inches in height from the 
ground, and the 3 are connected at the top by 2 loose 
bails, 4 inches long each. Two lines are then drawn 
upon the grass at either end. The first is in a line 
with the stumps, and is called the bowling-crease ; the 
other is parallel, 4 feet in front of the wicket, and is 
called the popping-crease. Having chosen sides and 
tossed for innings, the players on the side which is out 
take their places. The bowler places himself behind 
the wicket from which he intends to bowl, and the wick- 
et-keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to hiin. 


Fig. 121. — HOUSE-RICKET, 
(Gryllus domesticus.) 


OFF SIDE. 


Fig. 722.— PLAN OF CRICKET-FIELD, SHOWING POSITIONS 
OF PARTIES ENGAGED AT DOUBLE WICKET. 

Names of parties indicated by the figures: **, Batters ; 1, Bowler; 
2, Wicket-keeper; 3, Long-stop: 4. Short-slip; 5, Long-slip; 
6, Point; 7. Cover-point; 8. Mid-wicket; 9. Long-field off; 
10, Long. fleld on; 11, Leg; OO, Umpires; fr, Scorers. This is 
the usual placing of the field-men, but bowlers make such 
alterations as they deem best to oppose the batters, 


The rest of the men on the outside are called fielders, 
and consist of the long-stop. point, cover-point, short- 
slip, long-slip, middle-wicket, long-field off, long-field on, 
and leg. All being arranged in their places, the players 
on the inside send ont two batsmén, who take up their 
posts before each wicket respectively. One of the nm- 
pires then calls play! and the bowler delivers the ball 
towards the opposite batsman, his object being either to 
hit the wickets, or to bowl it in such a way that the 
batsman may play a catch. In either of these cases the 
striker is out But if the batsman can hit away the ball 
to such a distance that he is able to exchange places 
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with the opposite batsman, he scores one run to his ride. 
Every time an exchange of places safely occurs, à run is 
scored to the side who bas the innings. The delivery of 
every four balls constitutes an “over,” when the bowl- 
ing is transferred to the opposite wicket, and all the 
fielders change their positions accordingly. When a 
batsman is put out, another of the players on his side 
takes his place, and so on, till all the players but one 
are put out, when those who have had their innings field 
out, and those who have Leen fielding out take their in- 
nings. Each side has two innings, and the party that 
makes the largest score wins the game. There are sev- 
eral stringent laws with regard to the bowling. If the 
bowler sends a ball on the outside of the pepping-crease 
at the opposite wicket, it is called a vide l. li nnd scores 
one to the inside. The bowler must also deliver the ball 
with one foot behind the bowling-crease; the ball must 
be bowled, and not thrown or jerked, and the bowler 
must not raise his hand or arm above his shoulder in 
delivering the ball. An infraction of these rules consti- 
tutes a no-ball, which scores one to the inside. There 
are many other lawsof C. They are essentially the same 
in America as those in England, and thecode revised by 
the Marylebone Club is held as the highest authority. 


v. i. To play ut cricket. 
Crick'et'-ball, n. A hard ball used in the game of 


cricket. 

Crick’et-bat, n. A bat made of ash or lignum vitse, 
used by cricketers to strike the ball. 

Crick’eter, n. A cricket-player; one skilled in the 
game of cricket. 

Crick’et-ground, n. The field or ground set apart 
for cricket. 

Crick’et-match, u. A contest or match at cricket 
between two sets of players. 

Cri’coid, a. [Gr. Aris, a ring, and eidos, form.) (Anat.) 
Having the appearance or form of a ring. 

Cried, imp. of Cry, q. v. 

Crier, n. One who cries: one who makes public procla- 
mation; an usher in a court of justice, &c.; as, a town- 
crier. 

** He openeth bis mouth like a crier." — Eccl. xx. 15. 

Crillon, Lovis pes Barnes DE BERTON NE, (/ri^yon,) a 
French general, B. in Provence, 1541. He distinguished 
himself during five reigns, Henry II., Francis IT., Charles 
IX., Henry III., and Henry IV., and received from Henry 
IV. the title of * Le Brave des Braves." D. 1615. 

Crillon-Mahon, Louis DE BERTON DES BALBES DE 
Quirns, Duc De, a French general, B, 1718. He served 
in the Italian campaign of 1733, in the German cam- 
paign of 1742, in which he was taken prisoner, nnd at the 
buttle of Fontenoy. He was at the taking of Namur, 
at the battles of Rocoux, Kosbach, and Lützelberg. soon 
after which he entered the service of Spain. In 1782 he 
took Minorca, and received the title of Duke of Mahon. 
D. at Madrid, 1796. 

Crim. con., n.(Law.) See CRIMINAL. 

Crime, n. [Lat. crimen ; Gr. rima, from krind, to sepa- 
rate, to judge, to decide, to condemn ; Sansk. kri, to sepa- 
Tate.) An act which violates a law or rule, divine or hu- 
man, and subjects to judgment and condemnation; a 
breach of the laws of right, prescribed by God or man. 

(Di) The violation of a right when considered in 
reference to the evil tendency of such violation as re- 
gards the community at large; although it may be a civil 
injury, if considered in relation to the damage which the 
party who is made the subject of it individually sustains. 
The distinction of public wrongs from private—of crimes 
from civil injuries, seems, upon examination, to consist 
in this — that private wrongs, or civil injuries, are an 
infringement or privation of the civil rights which be- 
long to individuals, considered merely as individuals. 
Public wrongs, or crimes and misdemeanors, are a viola- 
tion of the sume rights, considered in reference to their 
effect on the community in its aggregate capacity ; and, 
thus understood, they are classed either as felonies or 
misdemeanors. 

Capital crime. Any crime which incurs the penalty 
of death. 

Crime’a, (The,) a peninsula of European Russia, in 
the S. of the government of Taurida, formed by the 
Black Sea on the W. and 8., the straits of Caffa and the 
Sea of Azov on the E., and on the N. connected with 
Russia by the isthmus of Perekop. Ext. 190 m. long, 
with a breadth of about 110. Area, 8,600 sq. m. The 
centre and W. portion consists of a vast steppe, covered 
mostly with swamps and salt marshes, barren in the 
extreme, but, upon the plains, affording pasturage to 
large flocks of broad-tailed sheep. In the S. there are 
numerous valleys of great fertility, exhibiting a con- 
stant succession of beautiful fields, forests, and meadows. 
Here the mountains slope towards the steppes on the N. 
Their highest point is Tchatir-dagh, which is 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Rivers. The Alma, Salghir, 
and Tchernaya. Climate. Unequal and variable; some- 
times severe in the winter, and at others not so. The 
temperature of summer is occasionally as high as 1009 
Fahrenheit in the shade. The spring is the most genial 
and healthy season, and the autumn the most ded 
The forests are considerable. and furnish pine, ash, oak, 
elm, and poplar. The wild animals are the wolf, fox, 
fallow-deer, roebnck, and hare. Among birds may be 
noticed the Alpine vulture; and numerous kites and 
hawks are trained to falconry by the Tartars. The do- 
mestic animals are the camel, dromedary, horse, ox, and 
sheep. The principal towns are Simferopol (the capital), 
Baktshi-serai, Sebastopol, Kaffa, Kertch, and Perekop. 
Pop. 200,000, more than two-thirds of whom are Tar- 
tars, and the remainder Russians, Germans, and Greeks. 
Lat. between 429 20’ and 469 10^ N.; Lon. between 329 
40'and 30? 30’ E. This country was, at one time, con- 
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sidered the granary of Greece, especially of Athens; and Crinicult'ural,a. Pertaining, or having reference, 


Demosthenes speaks of it in his oration against Lep-| to the 


wth of hair. 


tines. Towards the end of the 11th cent., the Genoese | Crimig’erous, a. [From Lat. criniger.] Hairy; over- 


settled in it, but were expelled by the Turtars in 1474. 
In 1783 the Russians took pe 
the following year it was ceded to them by the 
bat it — possession was not secured to them till 
1791. The C. now forma the greater part of the Russian 
vernment Tauri: 
Wrench: British, Italian, and Turkish armies, This was 
followed by the battle of the Alum, and the siege of 
Sesastoro., under which name the causes and conse- 
quences of the quadruple alliance against Russia ure 
briefly related, 
Crimea, in Michigan, a village of Muskegon co. 
‘imal, a. Guilty ot a crime; guilty; wicked; 
atrocious; iniquitous; abandoned. 


rks; 


^ Neglect of any of the relative duties renders us criminal in the|—n. A winding, turn, or bend; a wrinkle; 
Rogers. Cri‘no, n.: P 
hair.) (Med.) 


sight of God." — 
—Purtaking ofa crime; involving a crime. 
* What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be Induced to 
think criminal iu ourselves.” — Rogers. 
Criminal Conversation, (Law.) Adultery ; — often 
used in the abbreviated form of crim. con. 
Criminal Law. See Law, (CRIMINAL.) 
=n, A person who has committed a crime; a malefactor ; 
a culprit; a transgressor; a convict; a felon. 
Crim'inalist, n. One practised in the criminal law. 
Criminality, n. | Lat. criminalitas.) Quality of being 
criminal, or a violation of law; guiltiness; quality of 
being guilty of a crime. 
Crim'inally,a. Iua crimin | manner; wickedly ; in 
a wrong or iniquitous manner; not innocently, 
Crim inalness, n. Guiltiness ; criminality 
Crim'Inate, v.a. [Lat. criminor, criminatus, from 
crimen.) To accuse; to charge with a crime; to allege 
to be guilty of a criminal act, offence, or wrong. 
Criminn'tion, n. [Lat eriminatio.] Act of eriminat- 
ing; wccusation ; charge of having been guilty of a 
criminal act, offends, or wrong. 
Crim ‘inative, a. Charging with crime: criminatory 
Crim'inatory, a. Relating to nccusation : accusing 
Crimp, v. =I 8. gecrympt, crimped; Ger. krimpen, to 
shrink.) To pinch up in ridges; to plait; to curl orerisp 
the hair; to crimplo; as, to crimp the edging of a cup. 
—To seige. — To decoy or impress into the army ; toallure 
into the bands of à press-cnng; as, to crimp a seaman. 
(Ovokery.) To make crisp by gashing, as cod-fish, 
Smart, 
A. [A. S. acrymman, to erumble; D. kruimelen, to crum- 
ie. Ger. kriümeln L. Sax. krumean.) Easily crumbled ; 
friable ; brittle. 
"The fowler... 


Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and gladea.'" 


Philips. 

Inconsistent; not forcible; paradoxical. (r.) 

“The evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear backwards and 
forwards." — Arbuthnot. 

—n. A person employed to entrap seamen into the power 
of a press-gang; one who provides a ship with hauda 
by iuveigling them on board by means of artifice. 

. " Jack had a run for jt from the crimps.”—Marryat. 

—In England, a kind of factor who supplies shipping with 
coals, and various other necessaries. 

mpage, n. Actor practice of crimping. 

Crimp'ing-irom, n. An instrument for crimping 
and curling the hair: a curling-tongs. 

Crimp'ing-machine, n. An apparatus for crimp- 
ing the len of a shirt, women's cap-borders, &c. 

Crim'ple, r. a. [Dim. of crimp.] To shrink; to cause 
to aei to crimp; to curl; to contract or. draw to- 
bother. 

Crimson, (krim’en,) n. [Fr. cramoisi : It. cremisi, from 
Ar. kirmizi, the name of the insect which produces. the 
dye.) A deep red color; a red tinged with blue; also, u 
red color in general, 

" Renuty's ensign yet 


Q Is crimeon (n thy lips, and in thy checks.” — Shaks. 
=a. Of a benutiful deep red; us, a crimson tint, 
=v. a. To dye with crimson. 
7. u. To become of a blaish-red in color; to crimson. 
“Young love, that crimsons Benuty's cheek." — Davies, 
Crim'son-warm, a. Heated to a crimson color or 


Cri/nated, a. [From Lat. crinis, the hair.) Hairy. 
Cri'natory, a. Belonging, or relating, to the hair. 
in eum, n. A cant term for a cramp, crick, or 


f der miens is but a kind 

Of elap aad «ior of the mind." —Hudibras. 

Cri'net, n. A feather of exceeding tenuity. 

Cringe, (rf) v. a. LA. S. crangan, to submit, to die, 
to perish.] To draw together; to contract. 


“ You see him cringe hia face, 
And whine aloud for mercy."— Shaks. 


fawn; to make conrt by mean compliancea, 


x " The eringing knave who seeks a place,” — Swift. 
77. An obsequious bow ; servile civility or complaisance, 


Far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and also 

Cringe'ling, n. 
i, (brin?) n. One who fawns, cringes, or com- 

ports himself with servile obsequiousness. 
— adv. In an Qbsequious or cringing 

r. 

Cringle, (kring’gl,) n. [Dan. kringle.] (Naut.) A short 


One who cringes meanly and con- 


piece of rope with each end spticed into the bolt-rope| Cris 


of a sail, confining an iron ring or thimble, 
A thick twig for closing a gate. 
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and was, in. 1554, invaded by the Crinkle, (kring/kl,) v. n. 


C€rinoid'al, a. d Possessing, or consistin 
Crinoid’ea, or Crinoider, n. pl. i 


energies. 
crip pling, v. A balk or timber 


grown with hair, 


n of the country, and | Cri'mite, a. [Lat. crinitus, from crinio, from crinis, 


hair.) Having the appearance of hair; like a tult of 
hair. 
( Bot.) Bearded with long hairs.— Gray. 
[ D. krinkelen ; allied to cran- 
hle und crank, q. v.] To run in and out with short 
turus, flexures, or bends; to bend; to wriukle; to de- 
flect. 
*' Unless some sweetness at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crink/ing of the pie? King. 


—r. a. To form with short turns or wrinkles; to/mould 


into sinuosities, or unequal surfaces, 

* Like red-hot devils crinkled into snakes." — E. B. Browning. 
a sinuusity, 
Crinones. [Lat. crinis; It. crine, crino, 
A cuticuler disease, supposed to arise 
from the insinuation of a hair-worm under the skiu of 
infants. 


Cri'noid, Crinoid’ean, n. (Zočl.) One of the ge- 


nus (rinoù * 

of, Crinoids, 
Fr. crinoide.] 
(Zul The unme given by Miller to an extensive order 
of fossil animals, belonging to the class Echinodermata, 


and so named from their lily-like appearance. The prin- 


cipal families are described under the head of ENCUINITR. 
€rin 


oid'ean, n. One of the Crinoidea, 


Crinoline, (kriín'eIin,) n. Fr., from erin, horsehair ;| — T0 make undulating or wavy ; 


Lat. crinis, hair, and lin, flax; Lat. erinum.! ( Manuf.) 
A texture, of which the warp is of flax, and the woof 


Fig. 123. — costume OF THE TIME OF FLIZANETH, (1575.) 
of horse-hair; hence, n lady s stiff petticoat, made orig- 


inally of hair-cloth, and used in urder to distend female! 


upparel, The term originated nmong the Parisian mili- 
ners, and at first was applied only to this particular kind 
of hair-cloth: but it is now extended to every kind of 
hoop by which women's dresses nre expanded, The 
hoop, or erineline, as now generally wor e madle of 
various materinls, such as cane, whialebo 
&c. Some are made of very extensive size, reaching a 
circumference of even five yarda, The hoop came 
fashion about 1550, and has remained iù vogue 
mince. The habit of wearing hoops is not new, as they 
formed anu article of nttire in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
they were then called furdingales (fg. 723). They went 
out of fashion in James L's reign, but came in a 


171), and remained in fushiou till the reign of 


eorge 
Iv. 


Cri‘nose, a. [From Lat. erínís.] Muiry. 
Crinos ity, 1. 
Crinum, » 


State of hairiness, 

(. A genus of planta, order Amaryl- 
lidaceæ. It contains a cousiderable number of speci 
natives of different tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
generally with umbels of large and beautiful flowers, 
some of them among the most admired ornaments of 
our hot-houses, C. amabile, an Indian species, is much 
esteemed for its fragrance us well ns its beauty, and flow- 
ers abont four times a year. All the species require a 
rich, open soil, plenty of room for their roots, and the 
frequent removal of suckers. — The bulbs of C Asiat- 
icum are powerfully emetic, and are used in some parts 
of the East in cases.of poisoning. 


Cringe, u. A beaker; an old-fashioned drinking-cup. 

Crioc’eris, n. (Zul.) 

=t. n. To bend or bow submisslvely, or with servility ; to| Crip’ple, n. (A. 8. crr 
7752 


Sea Eupopa. 
opere, lame ; O. Ger. crupel ; Ger, 
; Swed. krympling. Sce Curep.| One who creeps, 
halts, or limpa; a lame person; one who has lost, or 
never enjoyed, the use of his limbs. 


—a. Lame; halting in gait. (u.) 
false dissembling looks." —PAitips.|—v. a. To lame; to deprive of the use of the limbs, par- 


ticularly of the legs and feet. 
“ Chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden. 


—To disable; to deprive of the power of action or exer- 


tion; to incapacitate for utility; as, to cripple one's 


set np to prop the 
of a building. 
eld, in Maryland, a post-office of Somerset co. 


Crisis. n.; pl. Crises. (Gr. krisis, from krind, to 
1 x 


arate, to decide, to judge; to separate.) A 


gain in| 
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critical period of time; time when anything is at its 
height, or maximum effect; acme; juncture; conjunc- 
ture ; decisive moment; turning-point of anything. 
lu the very crisis of the late rebellion." — Addison. 

(And.) A name applied to the decisive period or event 
of a disease — a sudden and considerable change of any 
kind, occurring in the course of its progress, and pro- 
ducing an influence upon its character. Among nncient 
physicians, it wus applied to that tendency which fevers 

ere supposed to possess, of undergoing a sudden change 
at particular periods of their progress. Hence. there 
were what were called critical days certain days in 
the of an acute disease on which a sudden 
change, either favorable or unfavorable, would take 
y The seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth or twenty- 

rst days, were regarded as eminently critical. Little 
5 is now attached by medical meu to critical 


ys. 

Crisp, a. (0. Ger. crisp; Lat. crispus: O. Fr. crespe ; 

It. crespa ; W. crisbin.] Formed into curls or ringlets. 
“ The Ethiopian black, flat-noved, and erísp-haired."— Hale. 

—Brittle; friable; easify broken or crumbled ; as, a crisp 
pie-crust. — Indented : sinuous; winding; as, a “ crisp 
channel.” — Shaks. 

—Having a certain quality of spirit and vigor; as, the 
e tone of a violin. — Effervescing; full of spirit and 
liveliness ; — used in relation to liquors, 

—v. a. [Lat. crisp, from crispus; A. S. cirpsian] To 
contract or form into ringlets or curls, as the hair. 

“Aman with críaped hair "— Ben Jonson. 


to gr a twisted appear- 
anco to; as, * erisped brooks.” — Milton, 

—r. n. To construct curly —— bes border of 
anything; as, a “ crisping ripple." — Trnnysen. 

Cris pate, Cris'pated, d. [Lat.crispatus.]. Pre- 
senting n crisped aspect. 

Cris'pature, n. State of being curled, 

Crisp'er, n. He or that which crisps or curls. 

Cris pin, a sint and martyr, was descended from a 
noble Roman family, Abont the middle of the 3d cent., 
under the reign of Diocletian, he, along with his brother 
Crisplanus, fled from Rome into Gaul, where he worked 
as a shoemaker in the town which is now called Sois- 
sons, and distinguished himself by his exertions for the 
spread of Christianity, as well as by his works of charity. 
According to the legend, his benevolence was so grent 
that be even stole leather to make shoes for the poor! 
From this, charities done at the expense of others have 
been called Crispinades. In the year 287, lie and his 
brother euffered a cruel martyrdom, Both brothers are 
eee on the ed qe 

Crisp'ing-Iron, Cr f "pin, n. A curling- 
iron ; an instrument for atone — Ac. 

“The mantles, and the wim; and the E “ad 
enn 


Crisp'ite, n. (An.) The same us RUTILE, J. v. 

Crisp'ly, ade. In a crisp manner; with crispness. 

Crisp'ness, n. State oF being crisped or curled; brit- 
Ucness, 

Crisp's Cross Roads, in Indiana, a post-office of 


Harrison co, 


| Crisp y, a. Curled; formed into ringlets or undulations. 


Those crispy snaky locke. — Shake, 
— Brittle; friable; dried so as to break short, 
Criss’-cross,n, A mark, thus, X, used by persons who 
are unable to write their own siguature. 
—A child's game. 
—ude, Oppositely ; in a contrary manner. 


a steel wire, —Contrarily; antagonistically ; disagreeably ; as, things 
| — getting altogether criss-cross, 
into Cr 


‘-¢ross-row, n. Sco CHRIST-CROSS-ROW. 
ate, Cris’ a, (Bot.) That bas an elevated 


ee resembling a crest. — Gray, 
r 


Criterion, n. ; pl. Criteria ; sometimes wrongly writ- 
ten Ceirenions. (Gr. kritérion, from krind, to judge. 
A rule, mark, or standard by which a correct ju en 
or estimate can be formed; a measure ; a test, 

^" We bave here a sure infallible criferion."— South, 

Crite/rional, a. Serving as a criterion; relating toa 
criterion, 

Crithmum, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Api- 
acer, The species C. maritimum is the samphire, whi 
is commonly used as an ingredient in mixed pickles, It 
z Mene roving on the sea-shore, and occasionally on 
old wa 

Crith‘omancy, n. [Fr. crithomancie, from Gr. krithé, 
barley, and manteia, prophecy.) Divination by cakes, 
practised by the ancients. 

Crit‘iaa, one of the “Thirty Tyrants” of Athens. He 
was a pupil of Socrates, but his political conduct was 
such as to render him by no means n credit to his great 
master, He is said to'have distinguished himself even 
among the Thirty for cruelty and avarice. When Thra- 
sybulus and his patriotic friends took up arms ugninst the 

irty, Critias was slain in an attack made on the 
Piræus, in the year 404 n. c. 

Critic, (kritik) n. (Gr. kritikos, from krind, to discern, 
to judge.] One skilled in Judging of the merits of lit- 
erary works; a judge of merit or excellence in the 
fine arts generally; connoisseur; a judge; a careful 
o ; as, a competent critic. 

*“ Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that 's false, before 
You trast in crítics."— Byron. 

—A severe examiner or judge; a censorious reviewer; & 
carper ; a caviller. 

Aud stand a critic, hated yet cares d. — Byron. 

—A critique; a criticism. See CRITIQUE. 

Crit'ic, Critical. a. [Lat. criticus ; Gr. kritikos. Reo 
Curric.] Relating to, or containing, criticism; capable of 
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judging ; able to discern, distinguish, and decide; as,a 
eritical mind. 

—Nicely exact ; judiciously appreciative ; discriminating. 

Virgil was critical in the rites of religion.” — Stillingflect. 

—Inclined to find fault; captious ; censurivus ; cavi ling ; 
fastidious. 

For I am nothing, if not critical.”—Shaks. 

—Relating or pertaining to criticism; 
spirit of critical inquiry aud observation; as, a critical 
notice of a work. 

—Relating to a crisis; decisive; momentous; fraught 
with weizhty consequences; as, a critical moment, crifi- 
cal circumstances, critical point of any business or 
sickness, 

—Possessing just and true principles of criticism; as, a 
critical analysis. 

Critical Philosophy. The metaphysical system of Kant 
is sometimes so termed, from his famous work, the 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunjt (Critic of Pure Reason). 

Critieally, adv. In a critical manner; exactly; ac- 
curately. 

“ Critically to discern good writers from bad."— Dryden. 

—At a crisis; at the momentous point of time. 

Criticalness, n. Stute or quality of being critical; 
exactness; nicety. 

— Incidence to n particular period of time. 

Crit'icisnble, a. Susceptible of criticism. 

Crit'icise, Crit'icize, v.a. To examine carefully 
with reference to beauties, and blemishes or faults in; 
to make remarks on the merits of a performance; to 
pass judgment on with respect to merit or blame. 

Nor shall I look upon it as any brench of charity, to criticise 

the author, so long as 1 keep clear of tbe person." — Addison. 

r. n. To judge with attention to beauties and faults: to 
make observations on the merits and demerits of a lit- 
erary or dramatic performance, or » work of science or 
art; to play the critic ; to animadvert ; to utter censure. 

" But, spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel—must feel themselves.” Churchill. 

Crit‘iciser, Crit'icizer, n. A critic; one who criti- 
cises. 

Criticism, n. Th: art of judging with propriety any 
object or combination of objects. In a less extended 
sense, the application of the principles of taste to matters 
connected with literature and the fine arts. The object 
which it proposes is, to distinguish what is beautiful and 
what is faulty in every performance ; from particular in- 
stances to ascend to general principles, and so to form 
rules or conclusions concerning the several kinds of 
beauty in works of genius. It lays down those forins or 
ideas which answer to our conception of the beautiful, and 
points out, by reference to these, the excellencies or de- 
fects of individual works. The rules of C. are not formed 
by any induction 4 priori, — that is, they are not formed 
by a train of abstract reasoning independent of facts 
and observations. C. is an art founded wholly on ex- 

rience, ſoun led on the observation of such beauties as 

ave been fonnd to please mankind most generally. 
Such observations, taking their rise at first from feeling 
and experience, were found upon examination to be so 
consonant to reason and the principles of human nature, 
as to piss into established rules, and to be npplied for 
judging of the excellsnce of any performance. In a still 
more limited sense. C. is applied to a particular branch 
of literature, beinz then synonymous with CRITIQUE, q.v. 

Critique, (krit &,) n. [Fr.] A critical review or 
essay; an analytical examination of the merits or de- 
merits of a published work of literature, science, or art; 
a remark or animidversion passed upon beanties and 
faults; a criticism; as, to write a smart critique. 

Crittenden, Jons Jonpox,an American statesman, B. 
in Woodlord co., Ky., in 1786. He commenced life us a 
lawyer at Hopkinsville, took a seat in the U. S. Senate 
in 1817, and was attorney-general under Pres. Harrison. 
He tendered his resiznation to President Tyler; and, in 
18H, received the Whig nomination for governor of 
Kentucky. to which offi :» he was elected by a largo ma- 
jority He was attorncy-general in President Fillmore's 
cabinet, from July, 1850, till the accession of President 
Pierce, and was after re-elected to the U.S. Senate. D.1863. 

Crittenden, in Arkansas, an E. co., bordering on the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from Tennessee. 
Area, about 901 sq. m. It is bounded on the W. by the 
St. Francis River. The surface is a low alluvial plain, 
often inundated by th» Mississippi, and the soil very 
fertile. Crp. Marion. 

Crittenden, in ZU/nois, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Crittenden, in In liana, a post-office of Cass co. 

—A village of Hendricks co., about 26 m. 8. of Indian- 

lis. 

Crittenden, in Kentucky, a W. co., bordering on the 
Ohio River, which separates it from Illinois. Area, abt. 


rtaking of the 
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€ro'n, the name of 5 small islands in the mouth of the 
Amazon River. 

Croak, (krók,) v. n. [O. Fr. croüquer, to croak as a ra- 
ven; Ger. kriichzen ; Lat. crocio ; Gr. krézd, formed from 
the sound.] To make a low hoarse noise in the throat; 
to caw; ns, the croak of a frog, or raven. z 

—To forebode evil without adequate cause; to grumble; to 
murmur; as, à croaking parson, 

—r.a. To speak or utter in a low, hollow, hoarse tone 
of voice; as, a croaking bull-frog. 

—n. The low, harsh, holiow sonnd of voice of a frog, or 
crow, or any like sound; a caw. 

“The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryden. 

Croak’er, ». An habitual grumbler; one who is inces- 
santly complaining, foreboding, or finding fault. 

€ro'at, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Croatia. 

Croatia, (kro'she-ah,) a prov. of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, forming with Slavonia a crown-land of the Hun- 
garian kingdom, bounded N.W. by Carniola and Styria, 
N. by Hungary, 8. by Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, 
and W. by Dalmatia and the Adriatic. Total area, 16,773 
sq. m. ; total pop. (1876) 1,821,913. Croatia, which is the 
western part of the crown-lind, is intersected by the 
Julian Alps, and is barren iu the 8., but in the N. there 
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are tracts of the greatest fertility. Cattle-raising is the 

principal occupation of the inhabitants, which are of 

a Slavonian stock. Rivers. The Save and the Drave. 

Principal cities. Agram, the cap. both of the crown-land 

and of the prov., Karlstadt, and Old Sziszek. The town| 
of Fiume, formerly belonging to Croatia, is now an in- 
tegral part of the Empire of Austria-Hungary. See 
also SLAVONIA, page 2211. 

Croceous, (roh, a. [Lat.] Resembling, or con- 
taining, saffron. 

Cro’ches, n. pl. [From Gael. croic, a stag’s horn.) 
Small knobby protuberances on the horns of deer. 

Crochet, Gen. |Fr., dim. of croc, a hook; Icel. 
krokr, a hook; Dan. krog; Armor. krók or krog. Liter- 
ally, a small hook.] A species of knitting, performed 
by means of a small hook, called a crochet-nerdle; the 
materials operated upon being fancy worsted, Berlin- 
wool, cotton, or silk. 

755 35 To practise crochet- work; as, to crochet a baby's 
100d. 

Crocidolite, n. [Gr. krokis. or krokys, a woof, and 
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Crock’ett’s Bluff, in Arkansas, a village of Arkansas 


co. 

C€rock'ettsville, in Alabama, a village of Russell co., 
abt. 65 m. E. by N. of Montgomery. 

€roek'y. a. (See Crock.) Sooty; smutty. 

Crocodile, n. [Gr. krokodeilos — krokos, saffron, and 
deilos, fearful.] (Zodl.) An animal of the family CRoco- 
DILIDA, q. t. 

Crocodil ian, a. 
dile. 

—n. (Zoól.) A crocodile; one of the crocodile family. 

€rocodil'idrze, n. pl. (Zub.) The Crocodile family, 
order Sauria, comprises the Crocodile of the Nile, the 
Gavial of the Ganges, and the Alligators of America. 
The crocodile is the largest of the lizard tribe. This 
formidable animal usually measures from 18 to 30 feet, 
the tail alone being from 5 to 7 fect in length; the body 
is rough and covered with thick scales, so hard as to be 
impenetrable to pistol or musket-shot; the head is 
large, and the stretch or gap of jaw greater than that 
of any other animal, both jaws being furnished with a 
row of sharp-pointed teeth. The crocodile has four 
feet, which ure webbed, the anterior ones having 5 toes, 
while the hind fect have only 3, the internal one alone 
on each foot being guarded with a nail. The crocodile 
is only vulnerable through his eyes, which are remark- 
ably small, and his belly, which is undefended by scales. 
This reptile is gregarious, and on hot days great num- 
bers bask together on the sandy banks of their native 
rivers. The female lays some hundreds of eggs, which 
she deposits loosely in the ground to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun: they are of the size and appearance of 
the eggs of a goose, and fortunately fall a prey to many 
birds and animals who hunt for them ; the natives also 
indulging extensively in the luxury of crocodiles’ 
which they regard as a great delicacy. The Alligator 
(see fig. 87) has the muzzle broad, obtuse, aud greatly 
resembling that of the pike. The teeth are unequal, 
the fourth lower ones largest, and entering into holes in 
the upper jaw, and the toes semi-palmate. It is very 
voracions, devouring all kinds of animal substances, 
and js particularly attracted by fish, dogs, ducks, or 
other animals in motion. It is found from the Carolinas 
to Paraguay. 

—n. (Logic.) A sophistical argument. — Ogilvie. 

—a. Pertaining to, or like, a crocodile. — Consisting of 
crocodiles. 

Crocodile tears. Tears of affected sorrow; hypocriti- 
cal weeping ;— derived from the ancient fable that 
crocodiles shed tears over their victims. 

Crocodil ity, n. (Gr. Arokodeilos, a fallacy of the 
sophists.) A sophigtical method of reasoning. 

C€ro'eoite, Cro'coisite, n. (in.) A chromate of 
lead. Its lustre is vitreous ; color.various shades of bright 
hyacinth-red; streak orange-yellow. Comp. Oxide of 
lead 65:9, chromic acid 31:1 = 100. It was first observed 
in Siberia, in crystals in quartz veins. — Dana. 

€rocon'ic, a. From Gr. krokos, suffron.] Of the color 
of saffron; yellowish, 

€rocon'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) A yellow substance re- 
sulting from the action of potassium on carbonic oxide. 
It is not easily soluble, and has u sour astringent taste. 

€ro'cus, n. Gr. hrokos ; Lat. crocus: Gael. croch; Heb. 
karkóm ; Chald. harkem, to be dyed a saffron color; 
Sansk. kankom ; Armen. Ahern,] ( Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Jridacea, yielding «ome of our most beau- 
tiful spring-flowers. C. satira (fig. 726) is the Saffron 
crocus, the karcom of the Bible. The dried stigmas of 
this plant, with the top of the style, constitute Hay- 
saffron, or, when pressed together, Cake-saffrom. The 


Relating or pertaining to a croco- 


lithos, a stone.) (n.) A hydrated silicate of protoxide 
of iron, soda, and magnesia. 

Crock, n. A. S. crocca ; Fris. krocha ; Ger. krug ; Swed. 
krog; Swed. and Goth. brok; Dan. kroc; akin to Gr. 
Aróssos, a water-pail, a pitcher.] A pitcher with a nar- 
row neck; an earthenware vessel; as, a crock of butter. 

u. a. To pack or deposit in a crock; as, to crock butter. 

Crock, r.a. To stain or besmear 
with soot, 

—v. i. To throw off soot, or other sco- 
rious remains. 

Crock’ery, n. [From crock.] Earth- 
enware; fine pottery; fictile vessels 
for domestic use, baked, glazed and 
figured. 


420 sq. m. Rivers. Cumberland River and Tradewater 
Creek. Min. Coal, lead, and iron. Cup. Marion. Pop. 
(1880) 11,688, 

—A township and village of Grant co., about 27 m. S. of 
Covington, 

Crittenden, in Missouri, a village of Daviess co., about 
60 in. K. N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Crittenden, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Crittenden Springs, in Kentucky, a post-office of 
Crittenden co. 

Crix’a, or ORICHA, in Brazil, a city of the province of 
Goyaz; pop. abont 5,000, 

Crix’a, or Cricaa River, in Brazil, rises In the monn- 
tains N. of the town of Goyaa, and flowing N.W., enters 
the y. Length, 200 m. 

Criz'zel, €riz'zeling, Criz'zle, n. [Probably 
from grizzl^ q. v.] A semi-transparent coating some- 
times found on the surface of glass. 


Crock’ery Creek, in Michigan, 
a Village and township of Ottawa co., 
on Grand River; pop. abt. 900, 

C€roek'et, n. Fr. piae (Arch.) 
Ornaments of foliage or animals run- 
ning up the back of a pediment, arch- 
pinnacle, or spire, from the corbels 
below to the finial above, in which 
latter the C. on both sides appear to 
merge. — Projecting leaves, flowers, 
or bunches of foliage used in Gothic 
architecture to decorate the angles 
of spires, canopies, pinnacles, &c. 

Crock’ett, in Tezas, n post-village, 
cap. of Houston co., abt. 190 m. N.E. 
of Austin City, 

Crock’etted, a. Ornamented with 


crockets; as, a crocketted church-spire. CROCKET. 


Fig. 126. — CROCUS SATIVA. 


latter is seldom met with in the shops, the luct sold 
for it being simply the pressed flowers of the safflower. 
(See Cartuamus.) Saffron is much nsed as a flavoring 
agent, chiefly in the S. of Europe. In this country it is 
principally employed as a coloring agent in pharmacy, 
and medicinally in certain nervous affections. 
(Chem.) A name sometimes applied to any mineral 
powder of a deep yellow or a red color.— . 
€roe'sus, the fifth and last king of Lydia. He succeeded 
his father Alyattes, 560 k. e. He was so successful in all 
his enterprises that he soon became one of the richest 
monarchs of that time. The legend says, that, vain of 
his wealth, he asked the philosopher Solon what he 
thonght of his good fortune: * I pronounce no man for- 
tunate until his death." was the sage’s y. Subse- 
quently C. was made prisoner by Cyrus, king of Persia. 
When bound to the stake and about to be burnt te 


CROM 


death, he recalled the words of Solon, and thrice re- 
his name. Cyrus demanded an explanation, C. 
pavo it, and Cyrus not only spared his life, but also took 
him into his favor and protection. At the death of 
Cyrus he recommended C to the favor of Cambyses, who 
treated him with great cruelty, and ordered him to be 
ut to death; but of the time and place of the death of 
C. nothing is known. 

Croft, u. (A.8. croft; Swed. and Goth, kraft, a cave; 
Belg. Krafte, krufte; probably allied to Gr. ATH, to 
hide, to conceal: L. Lat. croftum, u lex, a small field in- 
closed, a close; Gael. owil, a crook, a little eminence, a 
croft.] A close, or a little fleld inclosed, adjoining or near 
a farm-house or other rural dwelling; a small farm. 

Crofis' ville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Tazewell co. 

Cro han, in New York, a post-township of Lewis co., 
abt, 60 m. N. of Utica, 

Crog'hansville, in Ohio, a village of Sandusky co., 
on the Sandusky River, opposite Fremont, the county- 


seat. 

Croise, n. [Fr. croisé, a crusader.) A crusader; a pil- 
grim who fights for the croas, 

Croissant’, n. [Fr., crescent.) ( Her.) A cross terminat- 
ing like a crescent at all its ends, 

Croix, (St.) See St. Crorx. 

Cro‘ly, Grouse, DD., au English poet, romance-writer, 
aud preacher, B. at Dublin, 1780. He entered the Eng- 
lish Church, and was rector of St. Stephen's Walbrook, 
Loudon. His best work is the remance of Salathiel, but 
it was as a popular preacher that his fame was most ex- 
tended. D. 1560, 

Cro'ker, n. A large water-fowl found in the Chesa- 
peake, and other rivers in Virginia, — Ogilvie, 

Croma, n. [It] (Mus) A musical character; a 
quaver. — Hamillon. 

Cromarty, « small co., in the N. of Scotland, in the 
forin of a peninsula, on the Murray Frith. C.. the chief 
town, is n am d sea-port on the C. Frith, 20 m. N. of 
Inverness, with a pop. of about 2,800. See Ross, 

Crome, Croom, n. In some parts of England, a 
eru 

Cromer, a small sea-port of England, on the N.E. 
€ vast of Norfolk, 20 in. from Norwich ; gp. 1,500. 

Crom ford. „ small town of Kugland. in Derbyshire, 
on the Derwent, 2 m. from Matloc Here Sir Richard 
amet erected his first cotton-spinning mill. Pup. 

Cromlech, (krom'lek,) n. [W. cromlech — crom, bend- 
ing, concave, 
and liech, a 
flat stone j 
(Antiquity.) A 
mme applied 
to rude erec- 
tions found in 
many parts of 
French Brit 
tany, Wales, 
Cornwall, Den- 
mark, Ger- 
many, Kc, con- 
sisting of huge 
flat stones 


Testing on 

sel on 
end, (C have 
usually been supposed to have served as alturs, to the 
Druids, but their first purpose was to serve ns places of 
burial, (Worse. Scandinavian Antiquities.) 

Cromor'na, n. [It. eromorno.] (Mus) A reed stop 
in the organ. — Clarke. 

Crom well. Ouver, Loup PROTECTOR. or ENGLAND, n. 
1509, Hia father was Robt. Cromwell, of a family pos- 
sessed of & baronetey, and his mother being a daughter 
of Sir Richard Stuart, efforts have often been made to 
show that he was connected with the royal family. Little 
or nothing is known of his youth, and all the histories of 
his wild life abont this time seem to have been greatly ex- 
Agzerated by the Royalist party. When 21 yers old he 
Married Elizabeth, tha daughter of Sir Thomas Bourehier. 
and thus, both by descent and alliance. he was a member 
of the higher class of country gentlemen, Though he 
hud been elected to the brief parliament of 1625, it was 
not till 1940 that he was known iu the House of Comi- 
mons, and Sir Philip Warwick, who observed his rise, 

lefta curious notice of his personal appearance. * Tis 
Apparel," he said, * was very ordinary, for it was a plain 
eloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor. His stature was of good size: his sword 
Stuck close to his side; his countenance swollen ind red- 
his voice sharp and untunable, and his eloquence 

fall of fervor." Ho had been for some years establishing 
an influence with the Puritan party, who frequented his 
house and bowed to his strong judgment. e showed 
his 2 business capacities in the struggle of the Long 
Parliament, but it was not until the Parliament raised 
A military force, to which he brought*a troop of horse, 
that his powers of organization and command were fully 
developed. He speedily rose to authority as lientenant- 
General of the horse; and when he was specially ex- 
*mpted from the self-denying ordinance, so that he 
Guld both deliberate in parliament and hold command, 
bocime the most powerful man in the country. He 
wed his eminent sagacity in reconstructing the army, 
and iafusing into it high spirit along with stern disci- 
ne. At the battle of Naseby, in 1645, it was seen, in 
signal destruction broncht on the well-officered 
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He saw the large share which artillery must bear in Cromwell, in Penrylvanía, a township of Hunting- 


warfare, aud anticipated modern generals in fostering 
that destructive arm. 
Royalists, his establishment of the predominance of the | 
army over Parliament, ail of the Independents over the | 


His repented victories over the Crome, n. 


don co. 

ne cronan ; Scot. crom.) A decrepit, 
craity, complaining old woman. 
“ The old cruna lived in 2 hovel " — Irving. 


Presbyterians; his relentless exertions to bring Charles Cro’nel, Cor'onet, n. The lance-hend ofa tilting-epear. 


I. to the block, and his dismissal of the Parliament, are |Cro‘net, v. 


all great eventa in the history of the duy, which cannot 


be narrated with sufficient distinctness without much 
detail. Iu 1649 he conducted an exterminating war in| 
Ireland, instigated by the ferocions principle that what- 
ever human being opposed him should be pnt to death. 
In Scotland, where he snw there were more suitable 
materials for the sort of government he desired, he was 
rather a puciflcator than an oppressor. It was on the 
16th of December, 1653, that he took the title of Lord 
Protector, nnd became virtually king of Britain, and a 
king who submitted to very little constitutional re- 
straint. Tow far he was sincere in the religious con- 
victions by which he professed to be led, has been mat- 
ter of endless deute: and ns a secret buried with him 
who alone possessed it, it may occupy controversy to the | 
end of time. That he wus under powerful religions im- 
pulses cannot be doubted — the question arises as to the 
extent to which he really believed that by their power 
alone, and by no promptings of worldliness, he was 
driven on in bis ambitious career. He was an entight- 
ened internal reformer, and showed himself equal to the 


The hair which grows over the top of a 

horse's hoof. — Johnson 7 

Cron‘stadt (krom'stat.) [Ger. Kronstadt; Hung. Bras- 
se] A walled city of the Austrian empire, in 1 

vania, cap. of co. of same name, in the non lend 
129 m. S. E. of Klausenburg. This is the lnrgest, most 
populous, and chief commercial town of the prov.. poe 
sessing many fine public buildings, and a motley popu- 
lation of various nationalities. Manuf Mu Str 
ings, skins, leather, wooden-wares, Ac. It enjoys a 
good transit trade. 7%. 24,080. 

Cron’stadt, a strongly fortified maritime town of 
European Rosia, govt. of St. Petersburg, of which city 
it is the port, besides being the principal station of the 
Russian navy. It stands on the &.K. extremity of the 
island of Kotline in the Gulf of Finland, nbout 20 m. W. 
of the capital, with which it connects by regular steam- 
communication. Its shape is trianguinr, its base bei 
towards the 8. Being, as it were, the advanced outwor 
of St. Petersburg, C. is very strongly fortified. The 
narrow channel which bounds the island of Kotline 8., 
and is the only practicable passage from the Gulf of 
Finland to the cap., is protected on the side of C by a 
fortress erected. on a detached islet; and on the oppo- 
site side by the batteries of the Riesbank, and the castle 
of Cronslot. Ca streets are regular und well paved, 
with one-storied wooden houses. There are many fine 
Luildings here belonging to the govt., as the naval hoe 
pital, arsenal, admiralty, cannon-foundry, &c. On the 
S. side of the town are three ports: the or Jmperial 
port, will accommodate 25 ships of the line, besides 
small craft; the second, or Middle port, is used chiefly 
for the repair and equipment of ships; while the W. or 
— 1 1 is cnpnble of receiving 600 vessels of 
any size. be harbor of C. is linble to Le blocked up 
with ice for several months of the year. Two-thirds of 
the whole external commerce of Russia is carried on 
through C. Moet sbips load and discha here, and 

ure conveyed to and from the cap. by means of 
lighters. wu 48,413. 

C€ron'stedtíte, n. (Min) A rhombohedral mineral 
occurring in hexagonal prisms, or amorphous. It is an 
hydrated silicate of iron, named after the Swedish min- 
eralogist Cronstedt. 

€ro'my,». [From crome.) An intimate companion; a 
confidential or familinr friend or associate. 

His ancient, trusty, dronthy crony.” — Burne. 

Cron’ycal, a. See ACRONYCAL. 

€roo' dle, v. n. To cower down in a huddled position; 
to hang or bend over; as. to croodle by a fire. (Used in 


hard task he had undertaken, by sharp decisive means 
keeping down plotting Royalists, jeslons Presbyterians, 
and intractable Levellers; nnd by a magnanimous foreign 
policy, leaving Englund greater and more honored than 

e had fonnd her. He dil not succeed with his parlia- 
ments, and had to rule mostly without them, At last 


care, anxiety, und growing perplexities wore him ont:“ 


he became gloomy and snspicions ; was overwhelmed by 
sorrow at the death of his favorite daughter, Elizabeth, 
Lady Claypole: fell sick, and died abont a month after 
her, Sept. 3, 1658, the anniversary of his two victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester. Ie was interred in the chapel 
of Henry VII. at Westminster: but the boly was torn 
from its resting place at the Restoration, exposed at Ty- 
burn, with those of Bradshaw and Ireton, the head ent 
off, and the remains buried under the gallows. C. had 
appointed his eldest son, Rtctanp, to succeed him; but 
the reins of government were not to be held by one so 
incompetent ; and having been compelled by the officers 
to dissolve the parliament, he abdicated, April 22, 1659, 
and ended his days in tranquil seclusion at Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire, in 1712. His brother HrNRY. whose up- 
right administration, as viceroy of Ireland, hud gained 
him many friends, also retired to private life, and died 
in 1674.— The most important contribution to the his- 
tory of this great man yet made is the Letters and 
Speeches af Oliver Cromwell, hy Thomas Carlyle. Other 
valuable works are Gnizot's Lives of Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, and the Life of Oliver Cromwell, by John 
Forster, 

Cromwell. Troms, Ent or Essex, chief minister to 
Henry VITE, n. abont 1490. He was the son of a black- 
smith, appears to have served in the Italian wars for a 
time, and on his return to England entered the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey, won his esteem, and was faithfnl to 
him in his disgrace. He then entered the king's ser- 
vice, and obtained, with his fnvor, many of the highest 
offices of state, He was privy-connecillor, principal rec- 
retary of state, and, about 1556, vicar-genernl. and vice- 


some of the English counties.) — To coax ; to persuade ; 
to talk insinuntingly to; as, to ero dle a girl. 

Crook, u. (Swed. drok, a hock ; Goth. 4rugga, a rod. a 
staff; Fr. croc ; Armor, krók, a hook ; W. owp, a crook. 
The root is probably found in O. Neb. koragh, to bend, 
to bow.] Any bend, turn, curve, or flexure ; as, a crook 
jn the back. 

—Any bent or curving tool: as, a reaper's crook, or sickle. 
An instrument or staff curving at the end; as, a shep- 
Lerd's crook. (Also, a bishop's staff of office or crosier.) 

He left his crook, he left his flocks.” — Prior. 


—An artifice; a trick; a device; a subterfuge; as, to do 
anything by hook or erook. 

(Aux) A circular tube belonging to musical instra- 
ments, such as a French-born or trumpet. It fits into 
the end of the instrument next the monthpiece, for the 
I of making the pitch of the instrument suit the 

ey of the music: the notes of the parts for these in- 
strumente being always written in the natural key of €, 
with the name of the key of the piece marked ju lettera. 

v. a. To bend; to curve; to deviate from a straight 
line; to make a curve or hook. 
Aud crook the pregnant hinges of the knee." — Shake. 
ert; to lead astray from the path of rectitude; 
ivert from an original purpose. 
** Whatsoever affairs pass such a man's bands, be crooketh them 
to his own ends.” — Bacon. 
—r.n. To be bent or diverted from the original shape; to 
have n curvature. 
“Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked more than 3 
finger long. crooking upwards." — Camden. 
Crook, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Boone co. 
€rook'-back, n. A hunch-back; a person with a 
crooked back or gibbous shoulders. 

** Aye, crook-back, here I stand to answer thee." —Shaks, 
Crook’-backed, a. Havinga round back or shoulders. 
ven may a crook back'd lass be called Europa." — Dryden, 
Crook ed. p.a. Bent from n straight line; curved; 
bowed; awry; as, a crooked nose. a crooked lane. 


—To 
to 


gerent. in all matters of religion. €. was the friend of 
Cranmer, and contrihnted by varion« measures to. the 
establishment of the reformed doctrines nnd worship. 
Tn 1539 he was created earl of Essex, but he soon lost 
the favor of the king. In 1540 he was imprisoned, at- 
tainted on charges of treason, heresy, and extortion, was 
not allowed to make any defence, and was executed on 
Tower Hill, July 28, 1540, He did not fall like a brave 
man, but made the most abject entreaties to the king 
for his mercy, His character and measures are painted 
in most unlike colors by writers of different parties. 


—Winding in moral conduct; without rectitude; deceit- 

ful; perverse: untoward ; as, a croo/rd policy. 
** As crooked In thy manners as thy shape.” — Shake. 

Crook ed Creek, in Arkansus, a township of Boone 
co. 

Crooked Creek, in Illinois, a tributary of the IIe 
noia river, which it joins near Beardstown. 

—A township of Jasper on 

Crooked Creek, in Indiona, traverses Spenser co. 

and falls into the Ohio River not far from Rockport. 


Toyal army. how effectnally he could strike with the|Crom’well, in Connecticut, a post-village and town-| Crooked Creek, in Indiana, rises in Steuben co., 


Weapon he had constructed, Tis military policy throngh- 
Out was to despise secondary means and ends, hut to invest 


himself with overwhelming power ond crush his enemy. 


ship of Middlesex co. 
Cromwell, in aud. a post-office of Noble co. 
Cromwell, in Ay. a vill. and twp. of Ohio co. 


and ng into Michigan, joins the Fawn River. 
Crooked Creek, in Indiana, a post-office of Sten- 
ben co, 
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Crooked Creek, in uon, a tributary of Skunk River, Crop'per's Depot, in Kentuc'y, a post-office of 


whicu it enters in Hen 


Te 
Crooked Creek, in Mi a township of Hous- 


ton cu.: pop. 465. 
Crooked Creek, in Missouri, traverses Monroe Co., 
and flows iuto the N. Fork of Salt River. | 


| 
Crooked Creek, in Missouri, a village of Shelby co 


Crooked Creek, in N, Curolins, n P. O. of Stokes co. 

Crooked Creek, in Ohio, waverses Paulding co., and 
enters the Auglaise River. 

Crooked Creek, in /vunrylrania, rises in the W. 
central part of the State, aud joins the Alleghany River 
in Armstrong co. 

Crooked Creek, in Pnnsyleanta, a post-villago of 

Tust co. 

Crooked Creek, in X Carolina, traverses Marlbor- 
ough list,, and empties into the great Pedve River. 

Crooked Fork, u Tue, à P. O. of Morgan co. 

Crook’ed Hill, iu Pennryloania, a post-oftice uf Munt- 
komery co. 

Crook ed Islands, of the Bahamas, consisting of 
Crooked Island, Castle Island, Fortune island, and Ak- 
Une Island; Lat, 22° Su’ W., Lou. (49? W. 

Crook ed Lake, in New York, within the limits of 
Steuben aud Yates cos. It is about 15 m. in length by 
abt. 1g in breadth. Its surface is stated to be abt. 457 
ft. above Like Ontario, or 718 ft. above sewlevel. 

Crook edi. adr. In à crooked or perverted manner, 

“If we walk perversely with God, he will walk crootedly to- 
warts us.” — Jeremy Taylor. 

Crook’edness, n. State of being crooked; a wind- 
ing, Vending, or turning; curvity; inflection; as, the 
cruovedness of a pathway. 

“The absence of straightness, in bodies ble is 
" z ig capa! thereof, 


—Perverseness; obliquity of conduct; depravity; as, 
crookedness of temper. 

—hMolily deformity or curvature; as, the crookedness of 
bowed legs, 

Crooked River, in Miine, rises in Oxford co., and 
enters the Sebazo Pond, in Cumberland co. 

Crooked River, in Missouri, traverses Ray co., and 
joins the Missouri River, & few miles below Lexington. 

Crooked Tree, iu Ohio, n post-office of Noble co. 

Crooks ville, or Bicaorrs Mitts, in 'enneyleania, 
a manulaeturing village of Delaware cu, on Ridley 


€room, a town and parish in Munster, co. of Limerick, 
Ireland, about 5 in. 8 S.E of Adare, 
Croom, in Maryland, à post-office of Prince George co. 
Croon, v.a. To sing in a murmuring tone, as if to 
one's self. 
“ Crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet. " — Burns. 


—To hush to sleep by singing in a low tone of voice; as, 
crooning an infant to sleep, 

—^v. & In Scotland, to moun, or utter low sounds, as of 
bodily pain. — To hum softly; to sing in a soft, mur- 
murous manner. 

—n. A low, suppressed, repeated moan. 

—A simple song; a rustic air. 

Crop, n. [A.S crop, n bunch, berry, an ear of corn, the 
craw of a bird; O. Ger. kroph, « pigeons neck; D. krop; 
Ger. Kropf. the maw of a bird; W. crob, that which is 
shrank into a round heap, a bunch; probably akin to 
Lat. carpo, carpere, to pluck, to guther.] A knob; a knot; 
u bunch; the top of anything; as, the crop of a bunt- 
ing-whip, the erop of n bush. 

—That which is cut off, plucked off, or gathered. 

—A gathering into a heap; a cluster; as, a crop of dif- 
culties. 

—The craw of a bird, into which the food is collected, 

“ By their high crops and corny gizzards known, "— Dryden. 

—The corn or fruits of the earth while growing, or when 
collected; harvest; as, a fair crop, green crops, Ac. 

" Lab'ring the soll, and reaping plenteous crop. —AMiton. 

—Hair cut closo or short; as, a prisoner's crop, 

( Metal.) Ore or tin of first quality, after it is dressed 
or cleaned for smelting. 

( Mining.) C. or our-crop is the edge of a stratum 
where it rises to the surface, or, as the miners say, comes 
out to the day, The line of vut-crop of a bed along a 
level surface is called its strive: it is described by its 
relation to one or other of the points of the compass. 

=v. a. To cut off the top or the ends of anything; to cut 
off; to pull off; to pluck; to mow; to reap; to cut off 
prematurely ; to gather before it falls; as, to crop grass, 
as a horse, to crop the hair, to crop a thistle, to crop a 
dog's ear, &c. 

*! Death destroys 


The parents’ hopes, and crops the growing boys." —(reech. 
—To cultivate and take crops from; as, to crop a harvest. 
—To cultivate by n rotatory system of sowing; as, to 
crop a piece of land, — To crop eut, to come to light, to 
appear to view; as, the mystery will erep out. —( Geol.) 
To rise above the surface of the ground, as a stratum 
of coal, or a series of strata — Brande, 
Crop’-ear, n. A person or animal having the ears 
cropped, 
Crop -eared, a. Having the ears cropped or cut short; 
as, K crop-eared dog. 
C€rop'ful, a. Having à filled crop or stomach; filled to 
repletion: tiated; surfeited. 
Crop’-lifting, ». Theft of a standing crop of grain, &c. 
€rop'per, „ A kind of pigeon having a large crop. 
„Ot tame pigeons, there be croppers, carriers, runts."— Walton. 
(Law.) One who, having no interest in the land, 
works it in consideration of receiving a portion of the 
crop for his labor. 


Shelby cu. 

Cropeey, JasPER FRANK, an American landescape-paint- 
er, D. xt Westfield, Richmond co, N. V., 1523. In 17 
his health compelled him to visit Europe. He came back 
du 1500; and in 1556 he embarked for England, where lie 
lias since resided. His principal works in America are: 
Sibyl's Temple, American Harvesting, Peace, War, aud 


Niagara. bulls. i 
Vp TE in New Fork, n post-office of Rensse- 
Ur co, 
Crop'-sick, n. Sick with excess in eating and drink- 
ing. —Tute. 


Crop’-sickness, n. 
of food or drink. 

C€rop'well, iv Ala.. a twp. of St. Clair co. 

Croquant, (^ró'kánf,) n. [Fr., from eroque, to crackle 
between the teeth] A kind ef hard paste or cake, 

Croquet, (Creta. (Games) A game played with 
balls aud mallets, Tta object fs to propel a lall through 
a number of boops fastened Into the ground, to n fixed 
goal, and thence back to the starting-point. The laws of 
the game have been explained in treatises by M. Jacques 
and Captain Mayne Reid. 

Crore, n. |Hind.] In India, a sum of ten millions; as, 
a crore of rupees, 

we” in Ohio, a township of Hamilton co. pop. 

apie Mery in & Carolina, a post- village of Chester 
„ist-, about 60 m, N. of Columbia, 

Crosette’, „. (Arch.) A truss, or couple, in the flank 
of an architrave of a door, window, or other aperture 
in a wall. 

Crosier, (sometimes written Crozier.) (lro'zhé-ér,) n. 

I. Lat. crocia ; Fr. crosse ; from croiz, 
t. crux, u cross ] (A.) A bishop's 
crook or pastoral staff, a symbol of 
pastoral authority and care, consist- 
ing of a gold and silver staff, crovked 
at the top, and which is either carried 
before the bishops and abbots, or is 
held in the hand when giving bene- 
diction, The use of C. is very ancient, 
The Byzantine C had at the top 
either a cross or a knob, with curved 
serpents on both sides. Strictly 
speaking, the C. is n staff surmounted 
by a ema although it is general) 
confounded with the pastoral staff, 
which is made in the form of a crook, 
( Astron.) A small constellation in 
the 8. hemisphere, composed of four 
stars in the form of a cross, It is 
situated near the Antarctic circle, 
1 never visible tu our lat- 
tude, 

Crosiered, (cro'zhi-erd.)a. Bearing 
n crosier; as, n crosiered prelate. 

€ros'let, n. Sume as CuossLkr, q. t. 

Cross, n. (It.croce; Fr. croix; Lat. 
cruz. Etymol.unknown.] A gibbet, 
consisting of two pieces of timber placed across each 
other in a variety of forms, of which those shown in fig. 
730 are the most usual examples. The cross was used 


Sickness arising from a surfeit 


Fig. 129. 
PASTORAL STAFF. 


as a very general instrument of punishment from the 
earliest times. Among the Syrians, Jews, Egyptians, 
Persians, and especially the Carthaginians, it appears to 
have been the usual military punishment. (Val, Mor, 
i, 7: Herod iii. 125-159.) Rut in no port of the ancient 
world was this punishment so generally resorted to as 
in the Roman empire, where it was regarded ns the most 
infamous of deaths. and, except in cases of sedition, was 
inflicted only on slaves or the vílest malefactors.— Hy 
the Roman law, the culprit was scourged previously to 
the erucifixion, either in the pretorium or on the way 
to the place of execution, On his arrival there he was 


stripped of his garments. and then either nailed by the 


hands and feet to the cross, or, as sometimes haprened, 
only fastened to it by ropes. 
it was the practice to break the legs or to pierce the 
hody of the snfferer with a spear or other sharp insten- 


ment; but this was not always done: ond instances’ 


have ecenrred of persons who, after being suspended for 
some considerable time on the cross, were taken down 
and survived, By the Jewish law, it was ordained, that 
the body of the enlprit shonld be removed from the 
cross on the day of his exeention: but the Romans fre- 
quently allowed it to hang till it dropped piecemeal to 
the ground. In general, the crow was erected near 
seme great road or highway, in order to indicate more 
distinctly the ignominy of the culprit and the severity 
of his death.— By the death of Clirist, the cross, from 
being an object of horror, became the symbol of the 
Christion world, and, from respect for this symbol, Con- 
stantine abolished the punishment of crucifixion 


In order to husten death, | 
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throughout the Roman world. The crom is still regard- 
ed with the utmost veneration by the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which certain festivals are observed in 
memory of circumstances connected with the cross; as, 
the Invention or Discovery nnd The Exaltation of the 
Cross: the former commemorating the so believed dis- 
covery of the true cross by the Empress Helena, and the 
latter Its restoration. to Calvary by Heraclins, — The 
cross on which our Lord suffered is commonly considered 
to have been the eruz capitata or Lavin Cross (fig. 
731); but the cross with equal limbs (+) or GREEK Cross, 
has been the model followed in the architecture of East- 
ern churches, The large cross over the entrance to the 
chancel of a church was called the Rood or Holy Rood; 
it is often elaborately ornamented. Monumental crosses 
were and are still often mised in Catholic countries, to 
mark a boundary, the entrance of a sanctuary, or as 
record of some event, We give (fig. 731) a beautiful 


Pig. 131.— cnoss or THE 10TH CENTURY, AT MONASTER- 
BOOK, IRELAND. 


specimen of stone cross, of the 10th century, It is the 
smaller of two crosses at Monasterboice, near Drogheda, 
35 m. from Dublin. It is now almost as perfect na it 
was when, ten centuries ago, the artist pronounced his 
work finished. 

—The doctrine of Christ's snfferings, and of the atone- 
ment, or of salvation by Christ; as, to preach the Cress. 

—A line drawn throngh another. 

—Anything that thwarts, obstructs, or perplexes ; hinder- 
ance; vexation; misfortune; opposition; trial of pa- 
tience; as, life is full of crosses. 

* To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares.” — Spenser. 


—A mixing of breeds in the production of animals; as, a 
cross between a bull-dog and a terrier, 

—The mark of a cross used as a signature by those who 
nre unable to write; us, John Smith + bis mark. 

—In Ireland, church lands; as, a sheriff of the cross. 

In each of these connties palatine, there was one sheriff of the 
liberty, and another of the cross.” — Davies. 

(Her.) An ordinary formed by lines drawn palewise 
nnd fesswise, enclosing (if bounded by the escutcheon) 
one-fifth of the shield. or one-third if charged. 4 C. 
gules is termed the cross of St. George. A pinin C. isone 
of which the extremities do not reach to the cirenmfer- 
ence of the escutcheon, but are couped, or cut off in a 
straight line. There are many other kinds of €, not 
reaching the circumference of the esentcheon, known in 
heraldry ; the following are only n few, most common! 
used in bearings: A cross crossit $& one crossed on eac! 
arm. Such a € between four plain crosses is termed a 
Jerusalem cross, A cross flory ima three points at each 
end, A Maltese cross has arms increasing in breadth 
toward the end, with double points. The Cross of St. 
Andrew is ox the middle one in fig. 730. A cross 
fitchy has the lower limb pointed, as if to fix in the 
ground. A patriarchal cross, the insignin of patriarchs 
or archbishops, is plain, having two bars, the upper 
smaller than the lower. A cross maline terminates in 
representations of the ends of the fer-de-meulrn, or mil- 
rind, Tt is the difference of the eighth son of a family. 

( Surveying.) „An instrument formerly used in eurvey- 
ing, for laying Sut perpendicular lines, but now seldom 
employed, 

To take wp one's cross, To snbmit with patience and 
resignation to worldly afflictions. 

Cross and pile (Games.) A play with money, at which 
it is pnt to chance whether one side bearing a cross, 
when tossed np, shall fall face upward, or the reverse 
side, called pile. 

“ Cross T win, and pile, you lose ; or, what's yours is mine, and 
what's mine is my owu.” — h 

—a. Transvérse; oblique; passing from side to side; fall- 
ing athwart. 
„Abd cross their limits eut & sloping way." — Dryden. 


—Adverse; opposite ; obstructing; perverse; untractable; 
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vexations; froward: contrary ; contradictory; perplex- 
Ing; as, a cross fate, n cross experience, 
--Peevish ; fretful; ill-tempered; as, a cross child. 
—Mutually inverse; interchanged; in un opposite ratio; 
as, à cross question, a cross breed. 
—r. a. To draw or run u line or lay a body across another; 
to place across, or ath wart; as, to cross swords, to cross 
a bank-check. 
“ To cross the cudgels to the laws," — Hudibras, 
—To mark with a cross or crosses. 
—To erase; to cancel: to expunge ; — preceding out, off, 
over ; as, an item is crossed eut of the schedule. 
—To make the sign of the cross; as, she crossed herself 
fervently. 
“ Friars . .. exorcise the beds, and cross the walls " Dryden. 

—To pass from side to side; to pass or move over; as, to 
cross the street, 

„We sought the dark abodes, and cross'd the bitter lake.“ Dryden. 

—To thwart; to obstruct; to impede; to retard; to per- 
plex ; to embarrass: to counteract, 

An oyster may be crossed iu love." — Sheridan. 

—To clash or interfere with ; to be inconsistent with; to 
stop; to hinder. 

„Their wills clash with their understandings, and their appetites 
cross their duty." — Locke. 

—To infase new or mixed blood; as, to cross the breed of 
horses or dogs. 

—To debar; to preclude; to cut off from. 

** From his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, 
To cross me from the golden time 1 look for." — Shaks, 

r. n. To lie or be atliwart of; as, a crossed hawse. 

—To move or pass from one side toward the other, or from 
place to place; — often followed by uver ; as, Vo cross over 
a gutter, to cro»s the Atlantic. 

—To mix breeds or races; to intermix blood, 

Cross, in h. a post-oftice of Ringgold co. 

Cress, in Wisconsin, a township of Buffalo co.; pop. 


564. 

Cross’-action, n. An action by a defendant in an ac- 
tion aguinst the plaintiff in the same action, upon the 
saine contract, or for the same tort, 

Cross Anchor, in S. Carolina, a township of Spartan- 
bury co. 

Cross Anchor, in Tennessee, a post-office of Greene co, 

Cross an ville, iu Olio, a post-village of Perry co. 

Cross- armed. a. With arms across. 

(B..) ‘That has opposite branches nearly perpendic- 
ular to the stein. 
Cross’-arrow, n. 

cross-how, 

Cross’-bar, n. A transverse bar. 

=pl. (Naut) Round bars of iron, bent at each end, 
used as levers to turn the shank of an anchor. 

Cross-barred, (Aros'bard,) a. Fustened by transverse 

PR. 

Cross’-bar Shot, n. (Naut.) A round shot with an 
iron bar passing through it, and pitting out on either 
side; employed for damaging the spars and rigging of 
an enemy's ship ducing a naval engagement. 

Cross Bayou’, in Louisiana, traverses Catahoula Ba- 
you, and connects with Saline Bayou. 

Cross’-beam, n. (Arch.) A beam laid across another. 

(Nuut) A great piece of timber so called, crossing 
two others, called bites, and to which the cable is fast- 
ened when a ship rides at anchor. 

Cross'-bearer, n. (Eccl) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a chaplain or other ecclesiastical person, iu- 
trusted with bearing the cross ín solemn processions. 

Cross'-bill, n. (Zoól. See CunVIROSTRA. 

Cross'-bill, n. (Law) A bill bronght by a defendant 
Ina suit against a plaintiff in or against other defend- 
ants in the sume suit, or against both, touching the 
matter in question in the original bill.— Bouvier. 

Cross'-birth, n. ( Midwifery.) Labor impeded by the 
presentation of the foetus in an unnatural position. 

Cross'-bite, n. A houx ; a deception ; a cheat; a conn- 
ter-trick, 
ig The fox... without dreaming of a cross-bite . . fell himself 

to the pit that he had digged for another. -L Estrange. 

Dr. d. To contravene by deception; to counter-cheat, 

“As nature slily had thought fit, 
— Pryor. 


(Mil.) The arrow, or shaft, of a 


or some by-ends, to cross-bite wit." 
Cross-bow, n. (Mil) See ARBALEST. 
ross-bow'er, Cross-bow’man, n. One who 
uses a cross-bow for shooting. 
“The French assisted... with the cross-bowers of Genoa, 
against the English." — Raleigh. 
Cross'-breed, n. A breed produced from the male 
and female of different kinds or species. 
TOSS'-bun, n. A bun marked with a cross ; — usually 
dcs on Good Friday in commemoration of the Cruci- 
Cross'-choeks, n. pl. (Na 
across the dead- ad 
Creek, in Kansas, n P. O. of Jackson co. 
reek, in Ohio, euters the Ohio River, about 3 
m. below Steubenville, 
en post-township of Jefferson co. 
ross Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
ashington co. 
Cross Cut, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lawrence co. 
Cross'eut, v.a. To cut across; us, to crosscut a scant- 
iug. 
Cross'-eut, n. A short cut across.— A shorter path or 
rd than by the high road; as, a cross-cut over a 
ela 
Cross'eut-sn w. n. (Carp.) A large saw, managed by 
two persons, for sawing crosswise large logs or timber. 
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Cross'-dnys, n. pl. (Eccl) The three days preceding 
the Feast of Ascension. 

€ros'sen, a town of Prussia, 68 m. from Berlin. Manf. 
Woollen cloths, hosiery, &c, Pop. 7,246, 

Crossette’, n. fr from crox.) (Arch.) A truss or 
consule on the flank or return of an architrave of a 
door, window, &c. — Francis. 

C€ross-examina'tion, n. (Law) The examination 
or interrogation of a witness called by one party, by the 
opposite party or his counsel. 

€ross-exam'ine, r.a. (Law.) To test evidence by 
examining a witness by the opposite party or his counsel 

Cross’-eyed, a. Having eyes which cross or intersect 
each other's range of vision. — Oblique-eyed. 

€ross'-fire, n. ( Mí.) A firing from two or more parts | 
ot a military work, so that the lines of fire cross each 
other. 

€ross'-flow, v. i. To flow across, or in an opposite di- 
rection, 

Cross Fork, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Cross- ſur row, n. (Agric.) A furrow or open trench 
cut across other furrows to intercept the water which 
runs along them, in order to convey it tu the margin of 
the fleld, where it may find its way to an open ditch or 
some other general drain. —Brande. 

Cross-gar’net, n. A kind of cross hinge. 

Cross-grained, a. Having the fibres across, trans- 
verse, or irregular; as, cross-yrained timber. 

—Perverse; intractable; not condescending ; as, & Cross- 
grained old maid. 

“The spirit of contradiction, in a cross-grained woman, is in- 
curable." — L' Estrange. 

Cross’-head, n. ( Mech.) In the steam-engine, a cross 
bar fixed centrally on the top of a piston-rod, and con- 
nected to the beam; its motion is confined to a direct 
line by guides at each end; or. in the side lever nud 
beam engines, by an apparatus called a parallel motion. 
—Cross-Head Guides. The parallel bars between which 
the cross-head moves in a right line with the cylinder 
und driving-wheel axle; they are also called motion bars. 
—Cross-Head Blocks. The parts which slide between the 
parallel guides. The ends of the cross-head are fitted | 
into these blocks, The cross-head, cross-head block, and 
cross-head guides constitute what is called (he motion of 
the engine. 

Cross Hill, in Maine, a P. O. of Kennebec co. 

Cross Hill, in X. Carolina, a township of Laurens dis- 
trict, 

Crossing. in Indiana, a post-office of La Porte co. 

€ross'ingville, in Z*uiylrasia, a post-village of 

Crawford co., about 240 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Cross-jack, (kroj'a^,) n. (Naut.) The lower yard of a 
ship's mizzen-mast. 

Cross Keys, in Gen., a dist. of De Kalb co. 

Cross Keys, in New Jersey, a post-village of Camden 
county. 

Cross Keys, in S. Carolina, n P. O. of Union district. 

Cross Keys, in Virginia, n post-office of Kockingham 

co., near Harrisonburg. Near here, on June 7, 1862, a 

smart encounter took place between a National force 

under the command of Gen. Fremont, and body of 5,000 

Confederate troops under Gen. Ewell, with no decisive 

advantage to either side. The Union loss was 664; that 

of the Confederates is unknown. 

Cross Kill Mills, iu /tuasylvania, a post-office of 
Berks co. 

Cross (or La Crosse) Lake, in British N. America. It 

is about 20 in. long from N. to 8. It receives the Beaver, 

and is the source of the Mississippi River. 

Cross Lake, in Louisiana, in Caddo parish, W. of 

Shreveport. Length 15 m.; breadth about 244 m. 

€ross'Iand, in Kentucky, a post-office of Callaway co. 

€ross'-legget, a. Having the legs across one another, 

Cross let, €ros'let, u. [Dim. of Cross, q. v.] (Hor.) 
A small cross. 

Cross ly. a/v. Athwart, so as to intersect something 
else; adversely; in opposition; unfortunately ; peevish- 
ly; fretfully. 

Cross’ness, n. State or quality of being cross; inter- 
section; peevishness; frettulness; ill-humor; perverse- 
ness. 

€ros'son's Store, in Arkansas, a P.O. of Randolph co. 

Cross’-pateh, ». A vulgarism for a cross, peevish, ill- 
tempered person. 

Cross’-pawls, n. pl. (Ship-building.) Pieces of timber 
that Keep a vessel together while in her frames. 

€ross'-piece, n. (Nauut.) A piece of timber connecting 
two bitts. 

—A rail near the knightheads, to which the running rig- 
ging is belayed. 

—A part of anything which is worked or fitted crosswise. 

Cross Plains, in Alabama, a village of Calhoun co., 
ubt. 13 m. N. of ksonville, 

Cross Plains, in Alabama, a P. O. of Calhoun co. 

Cross Plains, in Georgia. Sce DALTON. 

Cross Plains, in /idiana,a post- village of Ripley co., 
abt, 80 m. 8 f Indianapolis, 

Cross Plains, in Missouri, n village of Callaway co., 
abt. 40 M. N.N.E. of Jefferson City. 

Cross Plains, in Tennessee, a township of Robertson 
co., abt. 39 m. . E. of liville. 

in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane 
co., abt. 16 m. W. of Madison. 

C€ross-purpose, n. A contrary purpose. 

* That sport was probably the diversion of the age, and of the 
same stamp with our modern cross-purposes. — Whalley. 

—(pl.) A conversational game; un enigma; a riddle. 

To be at cross-purposes. To think or act in innocent 
contradiction to another. 

\Cross-quar’ters, n. pl. (Arch) A cruciform foliaged 

ornament. 


| 
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Cross-ques'tion.v. a. To cross-examine; to put 
counter-qnestions to ; as, to cross-question a talebearer. 

Cross'-reading, n. A cross or contrary reading. 

Cross River, in New Fork, a P. O. of Westchester co. 

Cross-road, ». A road which crosses a country, or 
which cuts athwart other roads; a by-road. 

Cross Roads, in Maryland, a post-otlice of Charles co. 

Cross Roads, in. Missouri, a village of Osage co., abt. 
15 m. S.S. E. ot Jefferson City. 

Cross Roads, in New Jersey, n village of Burlington 
co., abt. 8 m. S. W. of Mount Holly. 

Cross Roads, in Okio, a post-office of Madison co. 

Cross Roads, in Penneylvanio, a P. O. of York co. 

Cross Rock, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Madison co. 

Cross row. „. The alphabet; —so named from having 
formerly x cross placed at the beginning, to show that 
the end of learning is piety. See CHkIST-CROSS-ROW, 

Aud from the cross. rom pluoks the letter G."— Shake. 

—A row transversely crossing another. 

Cross'-sen, n. (Naw!) A swelling sen, whose waves 
break and chop in contrary directions. 

€ross'-sill, n. A sill which connects a cross-tie. 

€ross'-somer, n. A beam of timber. 

Cross Sound, in Alaska. It separates King George 
III. Archipelago from the mainland on the N.W. Cross 
Cape is at its N.W. entrance. 

C€ross'-spales, n. (N.) Pieces of timber placed 
across a vessel, und nailed to the frames, to keep the 
sides together until the knees are bolted. 

€ross'-springer, n. (Arch.) In groined vaulting, the 
rib which extends diagonally from one pier to another, 

€ross'-staff, n. A kind of quadrant formerly used at 
sen, for taking the altitude of celestial bodies. 

C€ross'-stome, n. (un.) Sume as ANDALUCITE, g. t. 

Cross’-tie, n. A railway sleeper laid crosswise to con- 
nect the rails. 

Cross Timbers, in Missouri, a post-village of Hick- 
ory co, 

Cross'-tining, n. (Agric.) A mode of harrowing cross- 
wise. 

€ross'-trees, n. (Naut.) Pieces of onk supported by 
the checks and trestle-trees at the mast-leads, to sus- 
tain the tops on the lower mast, and to spread the top- 
gallant rigging at the top mast-head, 

Cross-vault’ing, n. (Arch.) Is formed by the inter- 
section of two or more simple vaults of arch-work. 

€ross'ville, in Tennessee, a post- village of Cumberland 
co., abt. 111 m. E.8.E. of Nashville. 

Cross’-way, „. A way or road that crosses another 
rond, or the chief road ; an obscure path intersecting 
the main road. 

Cross'wicks, in New Jersey, a post- village of Chester- 
field township, Burlington co, abt. 8 m. S. E. of Trenton. 

Cross“ wies Creek, in New Jersey, separates Mercer 
and Burlington cos., and enters the Delaware River at 
Bordentown, 

€ross'-wind, n. A side-wind ; an unfavorable wind; an 
adverse wind. 

Cross'wise, adv. Across; in the form of a cross. 

Cross’-wort,n. (Bot.) A name of GALLIUM CRUCTATOM, 

Crotala’ria, n. (Gr. krotalon, a rattle.) (Bot.) A very 
extensive genus of tropical herbs or sbrubs of the order 
Fubacee, the most important of which is the €. juncea. 
the Sun, Sunn, or Shunum Hemp of India, a plant ex- 
tensively cultivated for its fibre, which is considered 
equal, if not superior, to Russian hemp. The genus is 
represented in this country by C. sagittalis, the Rattle- 
box, a plant about a foot high. with a hairy aspect, and 
inflated pods, in woods and sandy fields, N. H. to Ark. 
Stem herbaceous, rigid. Leaves alternate, entire, nearly 
sessile, rounded at the base. The plant is best distin- 
guished by its opposite, united, decurrent stipules, 80 
situated that each pair appears inversely sugittate. Se- 
pals Jong. hairy. Corolla small, yellaw. Seeds few, rat- 
Uing in the turgid pod. It blossoms in June. 

Crotal ide, n. pl. (Zceól.) Ste RATTLESNAKE. 

Croftatam, v. (Gr. krotalor.] (Antiq.) An ancient kind 
of castanet, u by the Corybantes, or priests of Cy- 
bele. This instrument must not be contounded with 
the modern ci, a musical instrument used chiefly 
by the Turks, and corresponding exactly with the an- 
cient cymbalum. 

Croteh, (kroch.) n. Fr. croc, crochet.] A fork or fork- 
ing; the parting of two legs or branches. 

Save step for a stile of the crotch and the bough."— Twseer. 
(Naut.) See CRANE. 

Crotched, (/rocit,) a. Forked: having a crotch; as a 
crotched stick. — A term for peevish, testy, ill-humored ; 
— used in some parts of England; as, a crotehe old 
bachelor. 

Croteh'er's Ferry, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Dorchester co. 

Crotchet, (/:roch’et,) n. [Fr. crochet, dim. of croc, a 
hook.) A small crotch or hook, or forked piece of wood, 

Tue crotchets of their cot in columns rise." — Dryden. 

—A peculiar turn of the mind; an eccentric tendency; a 
whim or fancy; a perverse conceit. 

„Faith, thou hast some crotchets in thy head now." — Shaks. 


(Mus) A note in music, equal in duration to the half 
of a minim, or the fourth of a semibreve ; written thus: 


f ET 


e 


. (Printing.) Hooks or brackets inclosing words, 
thus }. 

( Fortif.) A break in the glacis belonging to a covered 
way. 

( Mil.) Formation of troops in an order parallel to the 
line of battle. 
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(Surg.) An obstetrical instrument, whose name indi- 
cates its shape, aud which is used in the extraction of 
the foetus, when it becomes necessary to destroy it to 
expedite its delivery. — Dunglison. 

(Naut.) Crooked pieces of iron, used on board sloops 
and long-boats. 

C€roteh'eted, a. Marked with crotchets; possessing 
musical notation. 

€roteh'e£y,a. Having crotchets in the brain; whim- 
sical; capricious; as, a crotchely genius. 

Croth’ersville, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

Croton, n. (Ur. krotón, the dog- tick, in reference to 
the resemblance of the seeds to that vermin.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Euphorbiacee. The seeds of the 
species C. tigliun, and probably also those of C. pavana, 
constitute the croton or tiglium seeds, of the Materia 
Medica. They yield, by expression, an oil called croton 
oil, which, in doses of from 1 to 3 minims, is a powerful 
drastic cathartic, and, when applied externally, acts as 
a rubefacient and counter-irritant. The seeds are used 
without preparation, in India, as purgative pills. C. 
eleuteria and casc trilla, natives of the Bahama Islands 
and Jamaica, yield the aromatic tonic bark commonly 
knowu as cascarilla or eleutheria bark. €. pseudo-China 
yields the quilled copalche bark of Pereira, and C. sube- 
rasum the corky copalche bark of the same author. In 
their medicinal properties the copalche barks resemble 
cascarilla. The aromatic bark kuown as Malambo bark 
is the produce of C. malambo. It is used as a remedy in 
diarrhoea and as a vermiſuge; also externally, in the 
form of an alcoholic tincture, in rheumatism. 

€ro'ton, in Jow4, a post-village of Lee co., abt. 25 m. N. 
W. of Keokuk. 

Croton, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
New yao co. 

Croton, in N-w Jersey, a post-village of Hunterdon co. 

Croton, in No York, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Croton, or Croton Landing, iu New York, a post- 
vill age of Westchester co., abt. 36 m. N. of New York city. 

Croton, in Orio, a post-office of Licking co. 

Croton, in Pennsylvania, n village of Lawrence co. 

Croton, (Anc. Geog.) See Crotona. 

Cro'ton-buz, ». [From Croton, N. Y.] (Zodl.) An in- 
rect of the funily Coreida. 

Crotoa Corners, in New York, a village of Che- 
mung co. 

Croton Falls, in New Fork, a post-village of West- 
chester co., abt. 51 m. N. N. E. of New York city. 

C€roton'ie, a. Having the qualities of, or pertaining 
to, the croton-plant. 

Croton‘ic Acid, n. (Cirm.) An acid obtained from 
croton-oil. Firm. C,H40,. 

€ro'ton-oll. n. (e.) Sve Croton. 

Croton River, in New York, a stream which rises in 
Dutchess co., and flows through Putnam co. into West- 
chester co., where it joins the Hudson River abt. 35 m. 
above New York city, which it supplies with water 
through the Crofton Aqueduct. 

Crotophas inve, n. p. (Gr. krotos, a noise made by 
striking, and p'iag», to eat.) (Zoól.) A sub-fam. of birds, 
of the fam. Cuculide. Its two chief American repre- 
sentatives are the ani or keel-bill, Crotophaga ani (fig. 
130); anl the Black Parrot, Cro'ophaga rugirostris, 
which is fount from Florida to Brazil. See ANI. 

Crotoy, (Le.) (roto) n town of France, 10 m. from 
Abbeville, in tlie fortress of which Joan of Arc was con- 
fined by the Baglish. 

Crouch, v.n. Ger. kriechen. to creep, to cringe. See 
Cree ant Cainas.) To stoop low; to bend down in a 
squatting position; to lie close to the ground; as, a 
crouching tiger. — To bend servilely; to stoop meanly ; 
to fawn. 

** They crouch beneath their fatal foe." — Dryden. 

Croud, n. Old spelling of CRowo, q. v. 

Croup, (kron) n [Fr.: Goth. kropjan, to cry ont; 
Susk. Arup, to speck.) (MA.) An acute inflammation 
of the mncous me.ubrane of the larynx. but frequently 
extending also to the tracher aud bronchial tubes. This 
disease is not mentioned by medical writers before the 
mid lle of last century, ant it is the opinion of many 
that it did not exist prior to that time. Both from the 
importance of its situation, aud the rapidity with which 
it runs its course, C. is one of the most dreaded and fatal 
affections in th» range of javeuile dise wes. The causes 
which lead t» C, or cn ing, trachealis, though some- 
times depending on a low damp situation, are far more 
frequently indu :ed by constitutional than by local acci- 
dents, and are to be looked for rather in certain charac- 
ters in the child, such as 4 leucophleginatic, or white- 
skinned, puffy, indolent habit of bo ly, than from exter- 
nal influences. Children of a dull and sluggish tempera- 
ment are far more liable to C. than the thin, active, and | 
sanguineons. The period at which the disease most 
generally occurs is between the ages of 3 and 10 years. 
C, at certain wet serons, is often epidemic, and by some 
his been considered contagious; but in this respect it 
is only like whooping-cough. sympatheticall y so, children 
taking it from imitation rither than from infection. 
The symptoms begin with restlessness, which in a few 
hours is followed by a wheezing in the throat and| 
hoarseness, most heard daring sleep, while a short dry 
cough soon after succeeds, attended with a tightness and 
constriction in the throat, indicated by the child fre- 
quently raising its hand to the part, as if to remove 
some obstru tion. The difficulty of breathing becomes 
rapidly more distressing, and the face assames an aspect 
of great anxiety; the veins in the become swollen 
and knotted, or varicose, and the voice, every time the 
child speaks or coughs, has a sharp metallic ring, which | 
soon settles in a steady sound, like the crow or croupy 
noise made by fowls when caught and held in the hand 
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— that character, in fact, which has given to the disease 
the popular name which it bears. The cough, at first 
dry, is atter a time attended by a thick, ropy expectoru- 
tion, which, clinging like glue to the fauces, and ex- 
treinely difficult to remove, causes the child great suf- 
fering to expel, the patient appearing half suffocated in 
its abortive attempts to void the adhering whitish | 
phlegm. With these symptoms come on thirst, heat, 
and considerable fever ; the pulse is quick and vibrat- 
ing, while the efforts of the child to obtain air cause it 
to arch the neck back in a manner most distressing to 
witness; till, the anxiety of countenance and difficulty 
of iuspiration increasing, the little patient expires 
about the third day, strangulated from the interruption 
ofair tothe lungs. Tue paroxysmsof this disease usually 
come on in the evening, and become intensified about 
midnight, the patient seeming freer and better during the 
day. A favorable termination may be expected when 
the expectoration is free from tlie first, the breathing 
little interfered with. and the febrile symptoms slight; 
but a fatal result may be anticipated when the anxiety 
und difficulty of breathing are great, the metallic sound 
niore acute, and there is no appearauce of expectoration. 
That parents may see the necessity of attending to this 
fatal disease immediately, and better understand the 
object tor which the different remedies are given, we 
purpose explaining the peculiar morbid action which 
takes place in C, and the reason why it is so rapid in its 
course, and often so fatal in its termination. — €. is an 
inflammation of that delicate membrane which, con- 
tinued from the mouth, lines the whole inner surface of 
the larynz and windpipe, and finally of the bronchial 
tubes, or air-passages. ‘Though the inflammation may 
extend from the larynx to the bronchi, the mischief is, 
in general, confined to that portiou of the membrane 
lining the trachea, or windpipe. The consequence of 
this inflammation is to induce the vessels of the mem- 
brane to throw out a thick, tough secretion, to protect 
the structure from the action set up. This effusion, in 
character like a thin coat of gelatine, and called profes- 
sionally the adventitious or false membrane, is spread out 
along the whole circuinterence of the tracheal tube. 
This sheath within a sheath, though rendering the 
breathing much more difficult and oppressive, would 
still not of itself prove fatal to the function of breathing, 
but the adventitious membrane possesses this peculiar 
character, that as soon as the whole passage has been 
lined, the membrane closes ¢ither above or below, and, 
like the finger of a glove dropped down the tube, effect- 
nally cuts off all access of air to the lungs, thus account- 
ing for those efforts of the child, by straightening the 
throat und arching the neck, to overcome an impedi- 
ment, that, once completely formed, terminates its life. 
It is to induce the re-absorption of this false membrane, 
loosen it from its hold of the windpipe, and cause it to 
be expelled, that all the efforts of the physician are bent; 
hence tlie importance of using energy and dispatch in 
the treatment. In so rapid and fatal a diseuse, medical 
advice ought to be immediately obtained. Bleeding, ex- 
cept by leeches, is not now generally approved of by 
medical men ; some recommend emetics and purgatives; 
others opium and calomel. Warm bathing, or sponging 


with warm water, should be had recourse to, as well as | 


the inhalation of a watery vapor. The following ex- 
tract from the Medical Gazette of Paris (1869) indicates 
a treatment remarkable for its simplicity. We give it 
publicity, as we believe, for the benefit of mothers, 
though without assuming any personal opinion of its 
merits: “ Langantarie, a French doctor, a.ter observing 
the effect of sulphur on the oilium of grape-vines, was 
led to administer it in several cases of croup. He mixes 
a teaspoonful of sulphur in a glass of water, and gives a 
teaspoonful of the mixture every hour. Its effect is de- 
scribed as wonderful. The disease is cared in two days, 
the only symptoms remaining, being a cough arising 
from the presence of loose pieces of false membrane in 
the trachea. Langanterie says he has followed this plan 
in seven cases, all being severe, especially the last, in 
which the child was cyanotic, with protruded rolling 
eyes, and noisy respiration.” 

Croup, n. [Fr. croupe; L. Lat. cruppa ; It. groppo. 
See Crop, and CRUPPER.) The rump of a fowl; the but- 
tocks of a horse. 

Croupade’, n. [Fr., from croupe.] (Manege.) A higher 
leap than a curvet, or one that keeps a horse's fore and 
hind quarters at an eqnal height, to enable Lim to truss 
his legs under his belly without jerking. 

C€roup'er, n. See CRUPPER. 

Croupier, (K pe- ur.) n. [Fr.] A person who presides 
at a gaming-table, and collects the stakes. — A vice- 
chairman at a public dinner or banquet. 

Croup’y. a. (Me) Relating, or appertaining to, or 
resembling croup. — Dunglison. 

Crouse’s Store, iu New York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

€rout, n. (Cookery.) See SOUR-KROUT. 

Crow, n. [A. S. craw; Ger. krühe, formed from the 
sound it makes; Ar. kak; Lat. corvus; Fr. corbeau.) 
(Zul.) The crow family (Corvide), ord. Insessores, com- 
prises birds that have a strong bill, compressed towards 
the points, and covered at the base with stiff, bristly fea- 
thers, which advance so far as to conceal the nostrils. 
The plumage is dense, soft, and lustrous, generally 
dark, but sometimes of gay colors. They are very om- 
niferons, and remarkable for their intelligence The 
family, widely diffused over the world, includes the 
common crow, type of the Corvidæ, and the above, 
which will be described here; and the Raven, the Fisu- 
Crow, the Rook, the Jay, and the MaaPiE, q. v. Tne 
common crow of N. America, Corrus Americanus, (Au-| 
dubon,) is about 20 inches long. and the wings about 13 


inches. It is remarkable for its gregarious and preda- 
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tory habits. The bill is straight, convex, and com- 
pressed. The nostrils are placed at the base of the bill, 
and are pantalous ; the tongue short, and bifid at the 
tip; the toes are separated almost to the base, and the 
middle one is the longest; the wings subelongated and 
acute, and the tail composed of 12 feathers, They pair, 
and commence building vperations in March — the old 
to repair their nests, the young to frame new ones; but 


Fig. 132. — COMMON crow, (Corvus Americanus.) 


they are such thieves, that while the one is fetching 
materials, the other must keep watch to prevent the 
rising fabric from being plundered by their neighbors. 
As soon as the nest is finished, and the eggs produced, 
(five, bluish-green, with dark blotches,) the male takes 
upon himself the care of providing for his mate, which 
he continues during the whole period of incubation. 
They frequent the same rookeries for years, bnt allow 
no intruders into their community. ‘They feed chiefly 
on worms, and the larvæ of insects; they also eat grain 
and seeds, whence they have sometimes been supposed 
injurious to tlie farmer; but they amply repay him for 
what they take, by destroying the vermin in his fields. 

Crow, n. A bar of iron; a crow-bar; any thick pivce of 
iron used as 4 lever. — The sound uttered by a cock. — 
Part of the entrails of an animal; as, bullock's liver and 
crow. — À vaunt; a boast; a cause for triumph over 
another. 

To pluck a crow. To be contentious about anything of 
little value. 
“If you dispute, we must even pluck a crow about it." L'Estrange. 

Crow, v.n. (imp. CREW or CROWSD; pp. CROWED.) 155 8. 
cru tan; Ger. krühen ; formed from the cry of the bird. ] 
To cry asa cock; to cry and make a noise as a cock in 
joy, gayety, or defiance. 

“Within this homestead liv'd, without a peer, 

For crowing loud, the noble chautieleer.“ — 

—To boast in trinmph; to vaunt; to vapor; to swagger. 

“Selby is crowing. and, though always defeated by his wife, 
still crowing on." —Richardson. 

RID utter a shrill cry of pleasure or glee; as, a crowing 
aby. 

Crow’-bar, n. (Carp.) A bar of iron used as a lever; a 
crow. 

C€row'-berry,». (Bot.) See EMPETRUM. 

C€row-black'bird, „. (Zoil) Quiscalus versicolor, a 
beautiful bird of N. America, east of the central plains. 
It belongs to the fam. Jeteridæ, is 13 inches Jong, head 
and neck steel-blue, and the rest of the body black, with 
varied metallic reflections. In autumn, they are seen 
by large flocks upon the corn-fields, where they commit 
depredations. 

Crowd, n. A. S. cruth, cread ; W. crwd, a round lump; 
Swed. and Goth. /rocta, a congeries, a crowd.) A col- 
lection; a collection of things collected, or closely 
pressed together; a medley of things; as, a *crowd of 
islands." — 1. 

—A uumber of persons collected into a close body without 
order; a throng; a promiscuous medley of people; a 
great multitude; a concourse; a swarm. 

** "Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men." — Byron. 

—The populace; the common orders of people; the mob; 
the rabble; the canaille; the vulgar. 

—v.a. To thrust, urge, press, or drive together; as, to be 
crowded up. 

e unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! —Gray. 

—To fill by pressing numbers together without order; to 

fill to excess; to encumber by multitudes. 
“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth au age without a name." — S.ott. 

—To urge by solicitation ; to dun; to pester, 

To crowd sail. ( Naut.) To carry a heavy press of sail; 
to run under additional canvas. 

r. n. To press forward in numbers; to swarm in inulti- 
tudes; to be numerous ; us, to crowd around any object 
in the street. 

ko thrust, urge, or press forward; as, to crowd into a 
supper-room. 

“A mighty man, had not some cunning sin 
Amidst so many virtues crowded iu." — Cowley. 

Crowd, Croud, Crouth, „. (W.crwth.] (Mus) A 
kind of ancient violin, or stringed instrument. 

** The pipe, the tabor, and | he trembling crowd."— Spenser, 


€rowd'er. n. A person who crowds another or others 

C€row'der^s Creek, in N. and S. Carolina, enters the 
Yadkin in the latter State, York dist. 

Crow’der’s Mountain, in N. Curolina, a township 
of Gaston co. 

Crow'dy. n. Water-porridge. (Scot.) 

Crow'ells Mills, in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Bladen co. 

Crow-fish, n. See Nux Vomica. 

Crow’-flower, n. (Bot.) A kind of campion. —Shaks. 

Crow’ -foot, n. (Bot.) See RANUNCULUS. 
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(Naut.) A number of small lines run through an 
euphroe to suspend an awning by. 

Crow'-keeper, n. A scare-crow; a figure set up in 
corn-fields to keep crows from the grain. 

C€row'land ville, or Cook's MiLLs, in Upper Canada, a 
village of Welland co. ; pop. about 200. 

Crow Meadow, in Jllinois, a village of Marshall co., 
about 122 m. S.W. of Chicago. 

Crown, n. [Fr. couronne ; Lat. corna; W.crwn, round, 
circular; Ger. Krone.] The top or summit of anything ; 
as, the crown of the head, the crown of a hill. — That 
which is placed upon or surrounds the head; a diadem 
or ornament worn on the head by kings and sovereign 
princes as a badge of regal authority and dignity ; a 
wreath; a garland; as, a craon of laurel. 

(Hist.) An ornament for the head, no less ancient 
than universal in its use, which had its origin probably 
in the fillets which served to prevent the hair from be- 
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ing dishevelled hy the wind. As ornaments, crowns 
were originally simple garlands of leaves worn on joy- 
ous OT festal occasions; but at a very early age they be- 
came marks of distinction or honor. Among the an- 
cien ts, especially in the Roman republic, they were con- 
ferre« upon citizens for deeds of valor or merit. There 
were crowns of various kinds, each appropriated to a 
ticular purpose; some were simple garlands of bay- 
eaves, while others were made of gold or other metals. 
Among these various species of crowns we may mention: 
1. The Elstern C, which appears on coins of Greek ori- 
ental sovereigns; 2. The Triumphal C. borne by Julius 
Cæsar, and subsequently adopted as the Crown Imperial: 
3. The Obsidional C., conferred upon commanders who 
had distinguished themselves in the defence of fortified 
places; 4. The Ciric C, for saving the life of a citizen; 
5. The Mural C. for soldiers distinguished in besieging 
armies, etc. From this ancient usage, the C. was early 
borro wed as an emblem of sovereignty in Europe, espe- 
cially asan emblem of imperial or royal power, poten- 
tates and nobles of a lesser degree being decorated with 
the C*ronet. The crowns of kings and emperors are 
usually made of gold and fashioned after the model of 
the ancient diadem. Among the crowns renowned in 
history deserves to be mentioned the famous Iron Crown 
of Lombardy, worn by Charlemagne, which for many 
centuries had been in possession of the Austrian em- 
peror. bnt bas, together with the kingdom of Lombardy, 
reverted to the united kingdom of Italy. Napoleon I. 
Een pit when he was crowned king of Italy at Milan.— 
Y ADEM. 
Regal power; sovereignty: royalty; as, a succession to 
the crown, in the name of the crown, &c. 
—Honorary distinction; honor; glory; reward ; —any- 
thing sought for and obtained as a prize; us, a mural 
crown. 
** Let merit crowns, and justice laurels give." — Dryden. 
— Piece of money stamped with the figure of a crown. 
Satisnes his appetite, and owes no man a crown.”—Suckling. 
-In England, a silver coin of the valne of five shillings 
Sterling ($1.25), equal to two half-crowns. 
^n ounce of silver, whether in pence, groats, or crowns.” — Locke. 
Es Part of a hat or cap which covers the head above 
© brim; also, the circular surface at the top of the hat. 
Bot. and Arch.) See Corona. 
c Nazet.) Part of an anchor. See ANCHOR, — The bight 
ys the turn of a cable or hawser. 
Among lapidaries and jewellers, the higher cut surfaces 
n A rose-diamond. 
ect) The tonsure, or round shaved spot on the top 
Of the cranium. See TONSURE. 
m.) A plane ring comprehended between two con- 
centric perimeters. — ees p 
Fleas of the croum. (Law.) See PLEAS. 
RA ely.) The upper-work of a rose-diamond, which 
bs mtres on a point at top. — Worcester. 
n a. To invest with a crown, or regal ensign o- orna- 
ROUES to invest with regal dignity, power, and author- 
Y. — "To cover as with a crown ; fo bestow an honorary 
8 or distinction on, as a wreath, garland, &c.; as, 
crown a poet with the bays. — To reward; to recom- 
Pense; as, success crowns labor. 
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“ She'll crown a grateful and a constant flame. — Roscommon. 
—To terminate or finish ; to complete; to perfect. 
The crowning privilege of friendship is constancy.” — South. 
“ Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill.“ — Byron. 
To crown a knot. (Naut.) To pass the strands of a 
knot over and under each other. 
C€rown'-antler, n. The topmost antler ofa stag’s horn. 
Crowned, p.a. luvested with a crown, or with regal 
power and dignity; ns, a crowned head.— Full above 
the brim with liquor; as, a crowned goblet. 
Crown’er, u. An old spelling of CoRONER, g. v. 


The crowner hath set on her, and finds it Christian burial.” 
Shaka. 


€rown'et, n. An old spelling of Coroner, q. v. 

—tThe crowning point, or end ot an enterprise, (n.) 

C€row'-net, n. A nct for decoying wild-fowl. 

Crown Glass, n. The glass usually employed for win- 
dows. It differs from flint glass in containing no oxide 
of lead, und is made of a mixture of 100 parts of sand, 
35 of soda-ash or potash, and 35 of chalk. It is, there- 
fore, essentially a silicate of soda, or potash and lime. 
See GLASS. 

C€rown-impe'rial, n. (Bot.) FRITILLARIA. 

Crown-jew’els, n. pl. The regalia, or jewels, apper- 
taining to the sovereigns of a country. 

Crown’-land, n. Land which is the property of the 
sovereign, as purt of the dignity of the crown. 

€rown'less, a. Without a crown; dispossessed of a 
crown. 

€rown'let, n. A small crown. (R.) 

€rown'-paper, n. A particular kind of writing- 
paper, bearing the water-mark of a crown. 

Crown Point, in Indiana, u post-village, cap. of Lake 
co.. abt. 130 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

Crown Point, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Essex co.; pop. 2,449. It was taken by Allen 
and Warner from the English in 1775. 

Crown Point Centre, in N. York, a P.O. of Essex co. 

Crown’-post, n. (Arch.) The middle post of a trussed 
roof. 

Crown-prince’,n. In some European monarchies, 
the title borne by the heir-apparent to the crown, 

Crown saw. n. (Mech.) A species of circular saw 
formed by cutting tlie teeth round the edge of a hollow 
cylinder. 

C€rown'-seab, n. (Farriery. A cancerous scab or 
sore formed round the corners of a horse's hoof. Johnson, 

Crown’-side, n. (Eng. Law.) That part of a criminal 
prosecution which is conducted by counsel representing 
the crown; as in the United States it is the people who 
are represented in indictments. 

C€rowns'ville, in Maryland, a post-office of Anne 
Arundel co. 

C€rown-this'tle, n. (Bot.) See FRITILLARIA. 

C€rown-wheel',n. (Mech) Circular motion is com- 
municated at right angles by means of teeth, or cogs, 
situated parallel to the axis of the wheel. Wheels thus 
formed are denominated crown, or contrate wheels ; they 
act either upon a common pinion, or upon a lantern, 

(Horol. The upper wheel of a watch next the bal- 
ance, which is driven by it. 

Crown’-work, n. (Fortif.) An out-work running 
into the field, consisting of two demi-bastions, at the ex- 
tremes, and an entire bastion in the middle, with cur- 
tains. It is designed to gain some hill or other advan- 
tageous post, and cover the other works. 

€row'-quill, ». The quill, or large feather of the 
crow, used in fine writing. 

Crow River, in Minnesota, is formed by the union of 
the N. and S. forks, and flowing N.E., enters the Mis- 
sissippi about 6 m. above Anoka, ` 

Crows, a tribe of Indians. See page 713, 

Crow’s-bill, u. (Swyg.) A kind of forceps for ex- 
tracting bullets from wounds. 

€row'^s-feet. (Ad.) Iron-pointed stars, or nails so ra- 
diating, that however thrown on the ground, they will 
always have a point uppermost. They are used as ob- 
stacles to the approach of an enemy, are especially useful 
against cavalry, and very similar to a col-trop, (fig. 481.) 

Crow’s-feet, ». pl. The wrinkles appearing on the 
human face in the corners of the eyes, iudicating the 
effects of age or dissipation. 

Crow’s-foot, n. (Mil) See CALTROP. 

Crow's-nest. n. (Naut.) A look-out place in the 
form of u cask, set in the cross-trees of a ship. 

Crow’s Nest, in New York, a peak of the Highlands, 
on the W. side of the Hudson, in Orange co. 

€row'-stone, n. (Arch.) The top-stone cf the gable 
end of a house. — Oyil rie. 

Crowth, n. See Crown. 

€row'-toe, n. (Bot.) A plant of the hyacinth species. 


The tufted crow-toe, and pale Jessamine " — Milton. 


Crow’-trodden, a. Showing crow's-feet in the cor- 
ners of the eyes. 

C€row'ville, in Indiana, a post-office of Warrick co. 

Crow Wing, in Minnesota, a N. central co.; area, abt. 
540 sq. m. The Mississippi River bounds it on the N. 
and W., as partly does Lake Mille Lacs on the E. The 
surface is diversified. Cap. Crow Wing. 

A village of Benton co., on the Mississippi River, at the 
mouth of Crow Wing River. 

—A post-village, cap. of Crow Wing co., on the Mississippi 
River, abt. 100 m. N. N. W. of St. Anthony. 

Crow-wing River, in Minnesota, rises in Becker co.. 
and, flowing S.E., enters the Mississippi River, about 9 
m. above Fort Ripley. 

Crox ton. in Ohio, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

€roy' don, a town of England, co. Surrey, 9 m. S. of 


London. It is a clean, handsome town, and possesses 
some tinue old churches, Pup. (1881) 78,947. 
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Croydon, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Sul- 
livan co., about 40 m. W.N.W. of Concord. 

Croydon, in Utah, a post-office of Morgan co. 

Croydon Flat, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Sullivan co. 

8 in Pennsylvania, a towuship of Cambria co.; 


pop. 

Croyl'stone, n. (in.) Crystallized caulk. Johnson. 

€roze, n. A tool used by coopers. 

€ro'zet Islands, a group in the S. Indian Ocean; 
Lat. 46° 27 8.; Lon. 52° 14/ E. 

Cro’zierville, in Pennsylvania, a manufacturing vil- 
lage of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

€rozon, (kro'zawng,) a sea-port town of France, dep. 
Finistére, 25 m. from Quimper; pop. 9,485. 

€rozoph'ora, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Euphorbiaceae. The species C. tinctoria, a native of S. 
France, yields, by expression, a green juice, which is 
converted, by the combined action of ammonia and the 
air, into the purplish dye called turnsole. 

Cruces, in the U. States of Colombia, a village on the 
Isthmus, and abt. 20 m. N.N.W. of the city of, Panama. 

Crucial, (krooshal, a. [Fr.; from Lat. cruz, crucis, 
a cross.) In the form of a cross; transverse; passing 
across. 

Severe; trying; searching, as if bringing to the cross; 
as, a crucial test. 

Cru’cian, n. (Zodl.) The Cyprinus gibelio,a yellow 
fixh of the fumily rinide. 

Cruciate, a. (Bot.) Cross-shaped ; cruciform. 

€ru'cible, ». v t. crucibulum ; It. crogiuolo, and 
crocciulo, an earthen vessel for melting metals; Fr. creu- 
set. See Crock.) (Chem.) A vessel made of some ma- 
terial capable of resisting a high temperature, used b; 
chemists and metallurgists for fusing metals or cheme 
cal compounds. According tothe material to be melted, 
and the heat required for fusion, they are made of pla- 
tinum, iron, plumbago, porcelain, clay, or lime. Those 
made of hard refractory clay, such as the Cornish or 
Hessian C., are most usually employed. They will stand 
a very high heat without melting Plumbago C. serve 
a double purpose, acting not only as vessels, but as re- 
ducing agents. Platinum C. are used in operations 
where a clay € would be acted on by the finxes em- 
ployed. Where a very high temperature is required, as, 
for instance, in melting platinum, a lime C is used. 

(Smelting.) A repository at the vent of a furnace for 
the fused metal. 

C€ru'cifer, n. (Bot.) A plant of the Cruciferee or Bras- 
SICACEA, q. v. 

Crucife'reze,«. pl. Same as BRASSICACEE, q. v. 

Crucif’erous, a. [lat crucifer—cruz, crucis, a cross, 
and fero, to bear.] ring the cross. 

(Bot.) Having four petals in the form of a cross, as 
certain flowers. 

€ru'cifier.n. A person who crucifies another; whence, 
one who subjects himself or others to any painful test or 
ordeal. 

“ Visible judgments were executed on Christ's jers.” 
'ammond. 
€ru'cifix, n. [Fr.; Lat. crucifizus—cruz, and figo, to 

fix.] A cross on which the body of Christ is fastened 
in effigy ; a representation, in painting or in statuary, 
of our Lord fastened to the cross, 

Crucifixion, (kroo-se-fi'shun,) n. The act of fasten- 
ing to a cross, or of crucifying; the mode of putting to 
death by nailing or fastening to a cross. See Cross. — 
Death upon a cross; death by being fastened to a cross. 
Agonizing mental suffering. 

€ru'ciform, a. (Lat. cruz, and forma, form.) Having 
the shape or form of a cross; as, a cruciform style of 
architecture. 

(Bot.) Consisting of four eqnal petals, disposed in 
the form of across. (See Fig. 693.) 

C€ru'cify, r.a. [Lat. crucifigo—cruz, and figo, to fix.) 
‘To fix or nail to a cross; to put to death by nailing the 
hands aud feet to a cross. 

They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh.” — Heb. vi. 6. 

—To subdue; to mortify; to destroy the power of; as, 
crucified feelings. 

Crucig’erous, a. [From Lat. cruciger.] Bearing the 


cross. 

€ru'cite, n. (Min.) Same as ANDALUCITR, q. v. 

Crud, n. A cnrd. (Prov. Eng.) See CURD. 

€rud'die, v.n. To crowd; to huddle : to squeeze up in 
a body.—To bend, stoop, or squat. (Used in some parts 
of England. 

Crude, a. lint. crudus, from eruor ; W. crau, blood.) 
Raw; ina primary state; not cooked or prepared by 
fire and heat; as, crude ore.— Unripe; immature; 
harsh ; as. crude juices. — Rough; austere; unrefined; 
in a natural state; us, crude elements. 

—Indigested, or not well digested; unconcocted in the 
mind. 

„Absurd expressions, crude abortive thoughts."— Roscommon. 

—Unfinished ; immature; not brought to perfection; as, 
a crude composition. 

“ Th' originals of nature, in theft crude conception. "— Mitton. 

—Undigested; not acted upon by the gastric powers of 
the stomach. 

^a rpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
ere no crude surfeit reigna."— Milton, 

—Possessing or exhibiting the fundamental germs of 
knowledge or ability ; having a superficial groundwork 
of mental capacity ; as, a crude philosopher. 

( Painting.) Applied to a picture where the colors are 
rndely laid on, and do not blend or harmonize with one 
another. 

Crude'ly, adv. Without due preparation; without 
form or arrangement; without maturity or digestion, 

“ The question erudely put, to shun delay. Dryden. 
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Crade’ness, n. Crudity; rawness ; state or quality of 
being crude; as, crwieness of judgment. 
€ru'dity, n. [Lat. cruditas.| State of being crude; 
rawness; unripeness; something in a crude state; in- 
digestion. 
* A diet of viscid allment ereates flatulency and crudities in the 
stomach. "—Arbuthnot. 


—Anything undigested or immature; as, the crudity of| 


a proposition. 

Cruel. a. [Fr.; Lat. crudelis, from crudus—eruor, blood.) 
Bloody-minded ; unmerciful; unfeeling; hard-learted ; 
inhuman ; void of pity or compassion; disposed to pain, 
afflict, torture, or oppress others; as, a cruel husband. 

** I must be cruel, only to be kind." — Shaks. 

^7 Barbarous ; ferocious; brutal; fell; severe ; destructive: 
savage; causing pain, suffering, or misery; as, a cruel 
tyrant. 

“ Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave."— Thomson. 
€ru'elly, adv. In a cruel manner; with cruelty ; as, to 
be treated cruelly. 

€ru'elty, n. Fr. cruauté ; Lat. crudelitas.) Quality of 
being cruel; a savage or barbarous disposition or tem 
per; inhumanity; savageness; barbarit brutality ; 
ferocity ; infliction of unnecessary pain or distress. 

“The cruelty und envy of the people."—Shaks. 

—A cruel act; barbarous treatment, 

“ "Tís a cruelty to load a falling man.“ Shaks. 

(Law.) Cruelty to animals is an indictable offence, 
and punishable by common law. 

C€ru'et, Crew'et, n. [Fr. cruchette, dim. of cruche. 
See Crock.] A vial or small glass bottle for holding con- 
diments for the table, as pepper, vinegar, &c.; a castor. 

Cru'et-stand, z. A table-appurtenance; a frame for 
holding cruets. 

Cru’ger, iu /Uinois, a post-office of Woodford co. 

Cruikshank, (irook'shank,) GEORGE, A.R.A., an emi- 
nent English artist, p. in London, 1792. He is especially 
celebrated for the humorous and caricature engravings, 
that have left his studio to become examples of their 
kind of art. His Comic Almanac, and the illustrations 
of the earlier works of Charles Dickens, are familiarly 
known, and highly appreciated both in Europe aud the 
U. States. Of Inte years, C. has princip ily devoted his 
genius to painting in oil; in this department his chief | 
works are, Tee Worship of Bicchus, Ton er, 
and Disturbing the Congregation (now the property of 
Queen Victoria). D. Feb. 1878. 

Cruise, Cruse, n. A small bottle, cup. flagon, or cruet. 
„A cruise of fragrance, formed of buruish'd gold."— Pope. 
Cruise, Ire.) v.n. (Ger. kreuzen s, D. kruéssen ; from 
kruis, Fr. croiser, to cross.] To sail hither and thither, in 
directions which cro-s each other; to roveon the sea with- 
out any certain course, in search of an enemy's ship for 
capture, or for protecting commerce; to rove tor plunder ; 

as, to cruise off Jamaica, to cruise for slavers, &c. 

—n. A voyage made iu courses that cross each other; a 
sailing to and fro in search of an enemy's ships, or by a 
pirate in search of plunder; as, a yachting eri. 

Cruiser, (re.) n. A person or ship that cruises; an 
armed vessel of war. 

“The cruiser outsailed the slaver on the starboard tack." Cupples. 

Crul'ler, n. Sun» as KRULLER. 

Crumb, (rum.) n. (A. S. cruna ; D. kruion ; Low A. S. 
krüme ; Gor. krume, from low A.S. cruman, to rub to 
pieces; probably akin to Hob. g tram, to cut off or 
away; Gael, cromag.) A small fragment, bit, pick, par- 
ticle, or piece; usually a small piece of bread or other 
food, broken or cut off. 

ne soft part of bread which is easily crumbled; opposed 
to crust. 

To a crumb, entirely ; completely. — To pick or gather 
up one's crumbs, to regain health and vigor; to be able 
to eat with heartiness aud relish. 

. a. To comminute, or break into small particles; as, to 
crumb n loaf of bread. 

Crum )b’-cloth, n. A covering placed over a carpet as 
& protection, 

Crum ble, n. A very minute particle; a small crumb. 

—v, a. (D. kruimelen: Ger. krümeln ; Gael. eriomagaich, 
from eriomáj, a bit, a fragment.) To break into small 
fragments or pieces; to divide into minute parts; to 
comminute. 

“ Flesh, also, shall be crumbled into dust. — Herbert. 

ev. n. To fall, break, or part into small pieces or frag- 
ments; to fall to decay; to perish. 

„What house, when its materials erumble. 
Mast notiuevitably tumble? — Swift. 

Crum Creek, in New York, a P. 0. of Fulton co. 

Crum Creek, in Pennsylvania, traverses Delaware 
co., and enters the Delaware River. 

Crum Elbow, in JVcw York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

€rum'mable, a. That may be broken into crumbs 
by the fingers. 

C€rum'my,a. Full of crumbs; as, a crummy loaf. 

—Soft; uot crusty. 

Crump, a. [A. S. crumb, erump ; Ger, krumm ; W. crom; 
Armor. kromnm, crooked ; allied to rump, rumple, crimp, 
crimple.] Crooked; bowed; bent. 

“ He was crump-shouldered, and the right side higher than the 
left.“ — L' Estrange. 

~—Crusty ; hard; knobby; as, a erump loaf. 

Crump'et, n. A kind of cake made of flour, milk, and 
butter, and baked on an iron girdle, (It is similar to a 
muffin.) 

Crum’ple, v. a. [From crump. See RUNPLE.] To draw, 
contract, or press into wrinkles, creases, or folds; to 
rumple or crook; as, a crumpled dress. 

* They crumpled Sir Roger's palm into all shapes." —Addison. 
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!Crumplling. n. A small degenerate apple. — Johnson. 

| Ctrump'ton, in Maryland, a P. O. of Queen Anne co. 

Crumb y, a. Crump; britile; frangible. 

| €ru'or, n. [Lat.] Coagulated blood; gore. 

| €ru'orine, n. Cet See BLoop. 

|€rup, n. Brittle; frangible; crusty, — Harsh; surly; 
forbidding. (Local English.) 

Crup’per, n. (Fr. croupicre. See GRovr.] The buttocks 
ol a horse; the croup. 

—A strap of leather, which passes over the croup or rump 
of a horse, or a strap which is buckled to a saddle, and 
passing under a horse's tail, prevents the saddle from 
shifting forward. 

u. a. To place a crupper upon, as a horse. 

€ru'rn. Lat.] (Anat.) The bundles of nervons fibres 
which expaud into the hemispheres of the cerebrum 
(crura cerebri), or of the cerebellum (erura cerebelli). 

€ru'ral, . | Lat. cruralis, from erus, cruris, a leg; akin} 
to ALS. Ashura, the hoof of an animal.) Belonging to the | 
leg; as, the crural muscles. 

—Shaped like a leg or root. 
rusade’, n. Fr. croisade, from Lat. cruz, crucis, a 
cross; It. crociata ; Sp. cruzida (Ist.) A militar 
pedition under the banner of the cross, as that against 
the infidels of the Holy Land. 

—Any war or expedition undertaken on pretence of de- 
fending the e of religion; a romantic or enthusias- 
tic enterprise; as, a erusede aguinst vice. 

A coin ot Portugal. See CRUSADO, 

(Hist.) In the European history of the Middle Ages, 
crusades were wars undertaken by confederacies of cliiets 
and soldiers, with a religious object. Those which were 
engaged in by a great part of the nations of Europe. for 
the recovery of Palestine trom the infidels, are now fre- 
quently denoted by this peculiar mune. The term cru- 
sade is derived from the sacred symbol of the cross, 
which was borne by the warriors engaged in it over their 
arins; the color of the cross often served to designate 
the nation of the soldier; as the white cross on a 
ground, France; the red cross ou a white ground. E 
land. The principal €. for the conquest of Palestine 
were: I. The first, a, D. 1096, excited by the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit and the encouragement of Pope 
Urban IL, in which Godirey of Bouillon headed the 
Ch inns, who made themselves masters of Jerusalem 
aud a great part of Palestine. 2. The second, A. v. 1142, 
in which Conrad ILI, of Germany and Louis VII. ot 
France led armies to complete the conquest of Pales- 
tine, but without success. 3. The third, A. h. 11859, was 
occasioned by the capture of Jerusalem by Sultan Sala- 
din; Frederick (Barbarossa) of Germany, Philip Augns- 
tus of France, and Richard Cwur de Lion of England, 
were the chief among the contederate monarchs: the 
capture of Acre was almost the only fruit of this great 
expedition. 4. The fourth crusade was conducted by the 
king of Hungary, Andrew II. in 1217. 5. The fifth (1228) 
was conducted by Frederick IIC grundson of Barbarossa), 
who recovered Jerusalem, but for a short time. 6. The 
sixth, A. D. 1248, by Saint Louis, king of France, against 
Egypt, but without success. Among other wars which 
have been at various times denoted by the name of C., 
that against Raymond, count of Toulouse, and his hereti- 
cal vassals, the Albigeois, of which the first leader was 
the famous Simon de Montfort, is the most. memorable. 
(See ALuIcenses.) Whether the €. exercised a beneficial 
influence on the state and condition of suciety, is a ques- 
tion which has long engaged the attention of the 
learned. They were undoubtedly carried on ut an enor- 
mous expense of human life, and, in the eud, produced 
no material result, while during their continuance they 
necessarily retarded all progress in tie peaceful pursuits 
of the arts or manufactures; but, on the other hand, we 
believe that they have exercised a most beveficial influ- 
ence upon the civilization of Europe. The various na- 
tions of Europe were united together in one common 
cause, and taught to know and sympathize with euch 
other; they were brought into contact with two new 
civilizations, — the Greek aud the Sarac .each more 
advanced and refined than their own; and commercial 
enterprise received from the C. its first and greatest 
stimulus. 

Crusade’, v. n. To engage in a crusade; to wage war 
against in a spirit of religions zeal or moral enthusiasm. 

Crusader, n. A person engaged in a crusade. 

Crusa’do, n. [Pg. cruzado.] A Portuguese coin bearing 
the stamp of a cross. 

“ Believe me, I bad rather have lost my purse full of crusades” 
nk 

Crusca, (Accade’mia della.) (kro0’k7.) [It., the 
academy of bran or chaff.] One of the earliest, and one 
of the most celebrated of the societies of modern Europe. 
It was founded at Florence in 1582, and has recently been 
incorporated with two other societies, under the name 
of the Royal Florentine Academy. 

Cruse, ». Same as CRUISE, q. v. 

€ru'set, n. [Fr.creuset.] A goldsmith’s melting pot. 

Crush, v.a. [Swed. krossa, to bruise; Goth. ga-roten. 
to crush together; Fr. écraser; It. eroscare; probably 
allied to Heb. garas, to break in coarse pieces; Ar. ga- | 
rash.) To bruise; to press or squeeze into a muss. so as 
to destroy the previous continuity of the parts: to break 
or bruise; to pound : as, to crush a lump of sugar. 

“ Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape, 
Crush d the sweet poison of misused wine." —Mílton. 

—To overwhelm and beat down by power or pressure. 

Vain is the foroc of man. and heav'n 's as vain, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain." — Dryden. 

—To subdue ; to overpower; to prostrate; to oppress; to 
conquer past resistance ; as, to crush au enemy. 


—v. n. To wrinkle; to pucker; to contract in an irregu- 
lar manner. 


“This act 
Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength. —Afüton. 
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To crush a cup. To finish a glass of wine or grog.— 
To crush out, To stuinp vut by pressure; to obliterate; 
as, Lo crush out. grape-juice, to crush out n rebellion. 
. n. To be pressed into à smaller compass by external 
weight or force; as, nearly crushed to death, 
—n. A violent collision or rushing, which breaks or 
bruises the bodies; or a fall that breaks or bruises into 
a confused nass. 
“ Wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” —Addison. 


A close, forcible pressure of many persons together; as, 
» get out of the crush. 

Crusher, n. lle who, or that which, crushes. — Any- 
thing that confounds or destroys; as, his argument is a 
crusher. 

€rush'-room, n. An ante-chamber; as, the crush- 
room of an opera-house, 

Cruso, in New York, a post-office of Seneca co. 

Crust, n. (Lat, crust ; It. crosta ; Ger. kruste; Low A. S. 
korste; O. Ger. krusta; W. crest; allied to Gael. rusg, 
rind, skin, bark.] Any sheli or hard outer coat, cover- 
ing. or case of anything; as, a crust of soot, the crust of 


A piece of hard bread; a piece of bread hardened by 
long keeping. 
^ Give me a crust of bread, and liberty."—Pope. 


—The cover or case of a pie; as, short crust. 
An incrustation or collection of conereted matter found 
in bottles of wine: as, the crust of port-wine. 
Crust of the Earth. See SUPPLEMENT. 
a. To cover with a crust or with a hard case or coat; 
to spread over the surface or substance harder than the 
matter covered. 

“Crusted with bark, and hard'ning into wood. - Addison. 


—To cover with concretions. 

r. u. To gather or contract into a hard covering; to 
incrust ; to envelop: as, crusted with bark. 

T concrete or freeze, as superficial matter; as, a crusted 
wine-bottle, 

Crunia; n. [Lat.] (Fine Arts.) An engraved gem; an 
ntaglio, 

C€rusta'cere, Crustaceans, u. pl. (Zo!) A class of ani- 
mals, branch Articulata, which are covered with a soft 
shell or crust. These consist of crabs, lobsters, and 
many others of a much less complicated structure. Their 
solid envelope may be regarded as a kind of epider- 
mis; for beneath it we find a membrane like the true 
skin of higher animals; and at certain times it detaches 
itself and falls off, in the same manner as the epidermis 
of reptiles separates itself from their bodies, ‘Ihe €* re- 
spire by means of branchia, usually attached to their 
teet or to their jaws; they have trom five to seven pairs 
of feet; their head is frequently not distinct from the 
trunk, provided with from two to tour jointed, setaceous 
antenne; and two compound movable eyes seated on 
peduncles, which ure sometimes movable, and at others 
fixed: they have a distinct heart, and a regular circu- 
lating system; and their organs of reproduction are 
pluced cither in the feet or tail. The limbs vary from 
ten to fourteen, each having six articulations. The two 
anterior limbs, and sometimes even three on each side, 
are provided with forceps; ut other times they are ter- 
minated by simple hooks, and in many instances by ap- 
pendages which fit them tor swimming. The mouth has 
usually two mandibles, a labium or lip below, and from 
three to five pairs of jaws: these small leg-shaped up- 
pendages are not fitted for locomotion, but being situ- 
ated near the mouth, assist in the operation of feeding. 
Animals of this class live in various situations, suited to 
their organization: some inhabit considerable depths of 
the oceun, others are found on recky shores, or in mud- 
dy shallows; some, such as crawtish, inhabit rivers, un- 
der stones and banks: while the land-crab takes up its 
abode in inland situations, making periodical journeys 
to the coast in vast numbers, for the purpose of deposit- 
ing its eggs. Some of the C. have the power of emitting 
light in the dark. Others are endowed with the power 
of not only detaching one of their limbs, when seized 
upon by an enemy, but have also the faculty of repro- 
ducing the severed limb. C. may be divided, according 
to Dana, into the three orders DECAPODA, TETRADECAPODS, 
and ENTOMOSTRACA, 

€rusta cenn, a. 
to the Crustacee. 

—n. A member of the Crustacea class of animals. 

Crustaceolog‘ical, a. Relating or pertaining to 
crustaceology. 

Crustaceol’ogist, n. A person versed in crustace- 
ology. 

C€rustaceol'ogy. n. [Lat. crustacee, and Gr. logos, 

treatixe.] The science relating to animals of the Orus- 

tace class. 

Crustaceous, (krus-ta'she-us,) a. Pertaining to crust ; 

like crust ; of the nature of crust or shell. — Shelly ; be- 

longing to shell-fish. 

C€rusta'ceousness, n. 

jointed shell. 

Crustal, a. Crusty; made of crust. 

Crustalog‘ical, a. Pertaining to crustalogy. 

€rustal'ogist, n. Same as CRUSTACEOLOGIST, Q. v. 

Crus’tated, a. [Lat. custratus.] Covered with a crust, 

C€rusta'tion, n. Incrustation. 

Crustifie, a. [Lat. crusta, and facere, to make,] Mak- 

ing a crust. 

Crust'ily. adv In a crusty manner; peevishly ; harsh- 

ly; morosely ; snappishly. 

C€rust'iness, n. Quality of being crusty; hardness; 

as, the crustiness of a loaf of bread. 

—Hardness; snappishness; peevishness; moroseness; Bur. 

liness; as, crustiness of manner, 


—v 


. v. 
Grusticsous; relating or pertaining 


The quality of having a 
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t'y,a. Having a crust; like crust; of the nature 
vog d pertaining to a hard covering. — Abrupt in 
speech or manner; suappish; short; surly; peevish; 
morose; as, a crusty old bachelor. 
Crut, n. The rough part of the bark of an oak, or other 


tree. = = 
Crutch, (krüch,) n. [A. S. erice, cryc ; Ger. krücke; It. 
croccia, from Lat. cruz, a cross. See Cross.) A staff, 
with a cross-piece at the heud, to be placed under the 
arm or shoulder, to support the lame in walking. 
—Something resembling a crutch; n support. 
(Naut.) A koee, or piece of kuee timber, placed in- 
side a vessel, to secure the heels of the cant-timbers 
baft. 
ce a. To support on crutches; to prop, or sustain, with 
miserable helps, that which is feeble. 
*« Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on verse." — Shaks. 


Crutched, (kriitcht,) p. a. Supported with crutches; 
as, a crutched veteran, — Marked with the sign of tie 
cross; aa, crutched friars. 

Cruth, n. (Mus) See CROWD. , 

Crux, n.; pl. Cruces. A puzzle, enigma, or predica- 
monti t S 

ruzado, n. RUSADO. 

Pra 2. (Banta, )ikrðz,) atown of the island of Teneriffe, 
capital and chief commercial port of the many islands; 
Lat. 80 28’ 12" N., Lon. 16° 14718” W. The harbor is 
very secure, with a capacity for 10 or 12 vessels of war; 
it has a mole which juts out far into the sea, Pop. 8,070. 

Cry, v. n., (imp. and pp. CRIED.) [Fr. crier; It. gridare; 

Goth. gretan, greitam; A. 8. graetan; W. criaw, from 

ere, a cry, that which penetrates or pervades; O. Ger. 

r, to groan; Ger. kreischen; Sansk gr, to sound, to 
mutter; gir, the voice.] To utter the shrill sounds of 
weeping, lamentation, sorrow, distress, surprise, fear, or 
terror, joy or gladness, prayer or entreaty, &c.; as, to cry 
in pxin.— To speak, call, or exclaim with vehemence; 
to call importunately; to proclaim; to exclaim; to vo- 
ciferate; to shriek ; to scream; as, to cry for justice. 

—Tv utter inarticulate sounds, as animals. 

The beasts of the field cry also unto thee." — Joel i. 20. 
ro cry out; to exclaim; to scream; to clamor; to vo- 
ciferate. 

To cry out against. To lament or inveigh loudly; to 
complain noisily. — To cry t». To implore; to beseech ; 
as, to cry to Heaven. — To cry you mercy. To beg your 
pardon or excuse. 

—v. a. To utter loudly; to publish abroad. 

“Ifthe man who turnips cries, 
Cry uot when bis father dies." — Dr. Johnson. 

—To proclaim: to name loudly and publicly for giving 
notice; as, to cry a sale by auction. 

Love Is lost, and thus she cries him." — Crashaw. 
To cry up. To extol; to raise in value by public praise 
or proclamation. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 

stant success at a most prodigious rate.” — Swift. 
To cry down. To depreciate; to diminish the value of 
by public dispraise. 
Nen of dissolute lives cry down religion." — Tillotson. 
Cry. n.; pl. Cries. A loud sound uttered by the mouth, 
whether of man, or of beast; the loud voice of man, or 
of beust, articulate or inarticulate: a loud or vehement 
sound, uttered in weeping or lamentation; a shriek or 
scream; as, the cry of an infant. 
“And with no language but a cry." — Tennyson. 
—DÜlamor; outery ; loud exclamation ; acclamation ; as, an 
electioneering cry.— Lamentation; jubilation; loud 
voice in distress, pruyer, supplication, terror, alarm, joy, 
triumph, &c.; importunate call or utterance ; as, a cry of 
anguish. —Proclamation, as by bawkers of their wares ; 
Public announcement by outcry; as, a street cry.— 4 
pack of hounds or hunting-dogs. — A clique of persons ; 
used in a contemptuous sense. 
“ Yon common cry of curs whose breath I hate." — Shaks, 
Cry'er, n. Old spelling of CRIER. 9. v. 
Cry'er, n. Same as F LOOX GENTLE, g. v. 
Cry'ing, a. Notorious; common; great; calling for 
vengeance and punishment; as, a crying evil, 
Cry'ing-bird, n. (Zoól.) See CouRLAN. 
Cry pt, n. Gr. krypte, from krypto, to hide; Fr. te.] 
(Arch.) A low chamber under a church, or cathedral, 
With a vaulted roof, the groined arches of which spring 


Fig. 134. — CRYPT or YORK CATHEDRAL, (England.) 


from short but massive columns. Sometimes the C. ex- 
amis under the entire church; but they are generally 
much smaller dimensions. Divine service was for- 
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merly performed in them, and they were also used as 
Places of burial. 

€ry'olite. „. (u.) Au orthorhombic mineral, occur- 
ring in prisms often a little tapering, of à snow-white 
color. Sp. gr. 29 to S077. Comp. Aluminum, 130; 
sodium, 328; fluorine, 54:2 = 100. It is fusible in the 
flame of a candle, It occurs in West Greenland, where 
it constitutes a large bed in gneiss, aud is shipped in 
lurge quantities to Pennsylvania, where it is used for 
making soda; and for the manufacture of a white glass, 
which is a good imitation of porcelain. 

Cryp’ta, u.; pl. Crypts. Maat. (Bot.) The name 
given to the small, round receptacles for secretion in 
the leaves of some plants, as the orange aud pag ag 

‘raig. 
(Anat.) Little rounded excrescences. in which the mi- 
nute ramifications of the arteries termiuate in the cor- 
tical part of the kidneys. 

C€ryp'tic, Cryp’tical, a. Hidden; secret; occult; 
as, “ Cryptic ways of working." — Glanville. 

Cryp'tieally, adv. Occultly; secretly. 

€ryptobran'ehus, n. [Gr. kryptos, hidden, and 
branchia, gills.) (Aut. Hist.) A genus of Batrachia, 
in which the gill-aperture disappears early in life. Three 
species are known: the Cryplobranchus (menopoma) 
Alleghaniensis, found in many rivers of N. America; 
the C. fuscus, from South Carolina ; and the (japonicus, 
which is the largest of all known naked Amphibia, be- 
ing three feet long. A fossil species is found in the ter- 
tiary strata at (Eningen. 

Cry ptoga’mia, CRYPTOGAMS, n. pl. [Gr. kryptos, con- 
cealed, and gamos, maurriuge.] (Bot.) The groups of 
the flowerless plants. Tho great distinctive character 
of C. does not consist in the absence of decided male 
and female organs, nor in their minuteness, for in the 

reater part their presence has now been ascertained 
beyond all doubt. The main point is, that the repro- 
ductive organs are not true seeds containing an embryo, 
but mere cells consisting of one or two membranes en- 
closing a granular matter. These bodies, whether called 
spores or sporidia, produce by germination a thread or 
mass of threads, a membrane, a cellular body, &c., as 
the case may be, which either at once gives rise to the 
fruit, or to a plant producing fruit. The consideration 
of the relations between the reproductive organs of 
phenogams (or flowering plants) and C., is one of the 
most interesting which is to be found in botany; but it 
is also one of the most abstruse and difficult. C. are 
divided into the two classes, THALLOGENS and ACRO- 
GENS, q. v. 

C€ryptoga'mian, Cry ptogam'ic, Cryptog a- 
mous, a. (Gr. kryptos, concealed, and gamos.) ( Bot.) 
Haviug the fructification concealed, as in plants of the 
order Cryptogamia. 

Cryptog/amy, n. (Bot.) Concealed fructification. 

Cryptog'raphal, a. Pertaining to cryptography. 

Cryptog’rapher, n. One who writes in secret char- 
acters, 

Cryptograph ‘ical, a. Written in cipher, or secret 
characters. 

Cryptog’raphy, n. [Fr. cryptographie; Gr. kryptos, 
secret, and grapho, 1 write.) Also termed Polygraphy 
and Steganography. The art of writing in a manner in- 
telligible only to those admitted into the secret of tlie 
method, either by conventional signs (cipher) or by 
other contrivances. 

€ry ptol'ogy, n. (Gr. kryptos, and logos, treatise.] Enig- 
matical language. 

Cryptotæ'nia, n. [Gr. krypto, to conceal, and tainia, 
a wreath or border.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Apiaceae, The Hone-wort, C. Canadensis, 1-2 feet high, 
umbels paniculate, white small flowers, is common in 
moist woods. 

Crystal, (kris‘tal,) n. [Fr. cristal; Lat. crystallus; Gr. 
krystallos, from kryos, icy cold, frost, ice, and stelló, to 
set.] (Min. and Chem.) This term, which was originally 
applied to tho beautiful transparent varieties of silica, 
or quartz, known under the name of rock-crystal,is now 
applied to any inorgunic solid body, bounded by plane 
surfaces symmetrically arranged, and produced by the 
operation of chemical affinity in the transition from the 
fluid to the solid state. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

—A superior description of gluss.— The gluss belonging to 
a watch-case. — Anything having the form of a crystal. 
—a. Consisting of crystal, or like crystal; puro; clear; 

pellucid : transparent; as, “ a crystal stream.”— Dryden. 

Crystal, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Tama 
co., about 10 m. N. of Toledo, 

Crystal, in Maine, a P. O. of Aroostook co. 

Crystal, ir Michigan, a post-township of Montcalm co., 
about 40 m. N.N.W. of Lansing, 

Crystal Hill, in Arkansas, a P. O.of Montgomery co. 

Crystal Lake, in California, n P. O. of Placer co, 

Crystal Lake, in Minnis, a post-village of Mellenry 
co, on a small lake of the same name, 43 m. N.W. of 
Chicago. 

Crystal Lake, in Minnesota, a township of Hennepin 
co., about 4 m. from Minneapolis, 

Crystal Lake, in Wisconsin, a township of Marquette 
co., about 10 m. N. of Montello. 

A post-office of Waupaccn co. 

C€rys'talline, a. [Lat. crystaUinus.] Consisting of, 
or resembling, crystal ; as, crystalline glass. 


| —Bright; clear; dinphanous; pellucid; transparent; as, 


“ the crystalline sky." — Milton. 

C. lens, or C. humor. (Anat) The lens of the eye, a 
lentiform pellucid substance, enclosed in a membranons 
cupsule, and situated in a depression in the anterior 
part of the vitreous humor. See Eve. 

€. rocks. (Geol.) The name given to snch rocks as 


granite, quartzite, marble, and others, which show Ly 
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their crystalline structure that they have been brought 
into their present state owing to the action of chemical 
forces. In the early history of geology, such rocks are 
called primitive, but they ure certainly not limited to 
any geological age, examples being found iu the newest 
as well as the oldest. Even granite is comparatively 
modern, and there is no reason why crystalline rocks 
should not be at the present time in course of formation. 

C€rys'tallizable, a. That may be crystallized. 

€rystalliza'tion, n. (Chem.) The spontaneous as- 
sumption of well-defined geometrical forms by bodies 
in passing from the fluid, or aériform, state to the solid 
condition. Bodies not capable of assuming the crystal- 
line form are termed amorphous or colloid ; those which 
form crystals, crystalloid. When a substance crystal- 
lizes in two distinct forms, which cannot be derived from 
the same original, it is said to be dimorphous. Sulphur, 
for instance, will crystallize in octohedra or prismatic 
crystals, Some substances ure even (rimorphous. Bul- 
phate of nickel crystallizes in right rhombic prisms, 
square-based octohedra, and oblique rhombic prisms, 
according to the temperature at the time ot evaporation. 
Bodies crystallizing in similur forms are called isomor- 
phic. The alums and fluor-spar; carbon, gold, copper, 
aud their compounds; the potassium compounds of 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, and fluorine, form isomorphous 
groups. C. may be effected in several ways—by evapo- 
ration, by sublimation, by fusion, or Ly slow electrical 
action. It sometimes happens that precipitates are 
thrown down in a crystalline form; thus, when tartaric 
acid is added to a solution of potash, the tartrate of pot- 
ash falls down in minute crystals. C. by evaporation is 
effected either by allowing a hot saturated solution of 
the salt to cool gradually, or by spontaneous evapora- 
tion. In the former case the masses of crystals are 
small and confused. Where single perfect crystals are 
required, the method of crystal-feeding invented by Le- 
blanc must be resorted to. A small Lut perfect crystal 
is first obtained by one of the methods mentioned, und 
placed in a cold concentrated, but not saturated, solu- 
tion of the substance in question, after which the crys- 
tal is turned regularly twice every day, taking care to 
expose a fresh surface each time, until the crystal has 
reached the desired size. As the solution becomes weak- 
er, it should be replaced by a fresh quantity of the origi- 
nal strength. Great care must be taken not to use a 
saturated solution, otherwise fresh crystals will form in 
the vessel, aud on the origiual crystal. A glass plate may 
be used to lay the crystal ou in the solution, and a pair 
of horn or boxwood tweezers are better than the fingers 
for turning it. By these means crystals of very large size 
may be made. The solution should, as much as possible, 
be kept at the same temperature, and the crystal should 
be turned very regularly. C. by fusion is resorted to in 
the case of metals and other insoluble substances. Tho 
metal, or other body, is melted in a ladle or crucible, and 
allowed to cool until the top-crust is solid; it is then 
pierced with an iron rod, and the melted substance not 
yet solidified is allowed torun out. Fine masses of crys- 
tals of bismuth aud sulphur may be obtained in this 
way. Many salts do not appear to be capable of crys- 
tallizing without holding a certain portion of water in 
combination, termed water of crystallization. Thus, or- 
dinary carbonate of soda has ten equivalents of water 
united with it. Some crystals part with this water very 
easily, losing their crystalline form, and falling to pow- 
der merely by exposure to the atmosphere. Such salts 
are called efflorescent, in contradistinction to those which 
absorb water from the atmosphere, which are termed 
deliquescent. Many sults have the property of crystal- 
lizing without water of crystallization; others, again, 
crystallize in different forms, according to the number 
of equivalents of water they contain. Biborate of soda, 
or borax, for instance, crystallizes in prisms or octohedra, 
according as it contains ten or five atoms of water of 
crystallization. The forms which crystals assume are 
also influenced by the purity of the solution from which 
they are crystallized; for instance, iodide of potassium 
assumes a prismatic form when crystallized from a neu- 
tral solution, but if from one containing carbonate of 
potash, the resulting crystals are cubical, As to the 
force causing C., we as yet know but little; all we know 
at present is, that electricity and light both accelerate 
C. Ifa weak voltaic current be passed through a solu- 
tion of silica, it will gradually crystallize round the 
wires; and if camphor be exposed to the light, crystuls 
will form thicker on the most illuminated side. 

C€rys'tallize, v. a. To form into crystals; to cause to 
form crystals. P 

r. n. To be converted into a crystal or crystals: to unite, 
as the separate particles of a substance, and form a de- 
terminate and regular solid. 

Crystallog’enic, Crystallogen‘ical, a. Relat- 
ing, or pertaining. to the production of crystals. 

crystallog'eny, n. (Gr. krystallos, crystal, and genes- 
thai, to be born. | The science of the production of crystals. 

Crystallog’rapher, n. One who is versed in crystal- 
lography. 

C€rystallograph'ic, Crystallogrnph'ieal, a. 
Relating or pertaining to crystallography. 

Crystallograph ‘ically, adv. In a crystallographic 
manner. 

Crystallography, n. [Gr. krystallos, and graphi, to 
write, to describe.) A description of crystals; the doc- 
trine or science of crystals or crystallization.— A trea- 
tise on crystallization. — Although the forms of crystals 
appear to be infinite, yet, upon carefully considering 
their axes, angles, faces, and edges. they are found to 
fall into six well-defined groups, which are distinguished 
from each other by the relative positions and lengths of 
their axes. These six groups are again subdivided into 


CUBA 


divisions accorling to the arrangement of their planes 

with respect to their axes. The subject of C. i8 a very 

difficult one, aud only to be learned by means of an ex- 
tensive series of models. It will therelore be necessary 
to treat the matter somewhat cursorily, referring the 
student to the names given to the various forms of erys- 
tals; and to Dana’s System of Mineralogy, the standard 
work upon the subject. The six crystalline systems 
mentioned are: l. Regular system, in which the axes 
are equal and rectangular. The cube, octohedron, and 
rhombic dodecahedron are the principal members of this 
system. 2. Square prismatic, in which two of the axes 
only are equal, all three being rectangular. 3. Right 
prismatic, in which all the axes are unequal, and all 
rectangular. It may perhaps assist the memory, if it is 
borne in mind that in each of the above systeins the 
whole of the axes are rectangular, while in the following 
three the axes are all inclined to each other. 4. Ahom- 
bohedral, in which the three axes are equal, but not rec- 
tangular. 5. Oblique prismatic, one axis rectangular to 
two, but all unequal. 6. Double oblique, in which all the 
axes are unequal, and none rectangular. The forms be- 
longing to different systems shade off gradually into 
each other. Thus, the cube, by being slightly increased 
on one of its faces, becomes a square prism; and the 
square prism, by having one of its sides slightly en- 
larged, becomes a right prism. Many forms are de- 
rived from each other by having slices removed from 
their angles or edges. "Thus the octohedron may be 
modified into a cube by having its angles gradually 

iced away, and into the rhombic dodecahedron by 
having its edges treated in the same manner; and alum, 
which crystallizes as an octohedron, is often found crys- 
tallized with its edges or angles sliced away, and up- 
proaching one or the other of the forms mentioned. See 

IsowonPHISM, and POLYMORPHISM. 

€rys'talloid, a. (Gr. / rystallos, and eidos, form.) Crys- 

tel-like; pellucid, like crystal. 

€rystai'loty pe, n. [Ur. krystallos, and typos, type.] 

(Photog.) ^ photographic delineation on glass. 

Crystalol ogy, n. Gr. krystallos, und logos, discourse.] 

(Chem.) Tie science of the crystalline structure of inor- 

ganic bodivs. — Dana. 

8 3 in e a P. O. N co. 
ry sta rings, in Mississippi, a vill. of Cupiah co. 
22 m. S. W. hr Jackson. ni z x 

Crystal Valley. in Wisconsin, a village of Trempea- 

leau co., on Dutch Creek. 

€so'ma de K órós, ALEXANDER, a Transylvanian trav- 

eller and philologist, B. about 1790. He was in early 

life seized by the desire to investigate tlie origin of tlie 

Magyar race, and after a course of study at Göttingen, he 

weut, in 1820, to the Bast. He visited Egypt iud Persia, 

and spent several years in a Buddhist monastery in Tibet, 
diligently studying the T.vetan language and literature; 
imagining he recognized resemblances between the Ti- 
betan and Magyar. He next lived some years in Cal- 
cutta, where he compiled his Dictionary of Tibetan and 

English, and a Grammar of Tibetan. D. at Darjeeling, 

as he was setting out on another journey into Tibet, 1842. 

€te'noides, CrzNorp'iaxs, n. pl. [Gr. ktenoides, like a 

comb.] A name given by Agassiz to one of his orders of 

fishes, characterized by scales composed of layers with 
pectinated or toothed posterior margins. These combs, 
overlapping one another, give a rough feel to the skin; 
the scales are horny or bony, without enamel. The 

Ctenoid order includes the following families: Chetodon- 

tes, Pleuronectes, Percoides, Plyacanthes, Scienoides, Spa- 

roides, Scorpenoides, Aulostomes. 

Ctenola’brus, n. (Zoól.) A genus of fishes of the fam- 

ily Labrida, having a denticulated preoperculum, and 

three spinous rays to the anal fin, The Conner, Blue- 

perch, or Burgal, C. Burgall of the N. Atlantic, 6 to 12 

inches long, color generally blue, very abundant on the 

coust from June to September, is un excellent fish for 
the table. when fried. 

Ctenoph’orz, BrzRorp MEDUSA n. pl. (Zul.) An order 

of Aca , containing more or less spherical or ovate 

Jelly-fishes, which have the body built of 8 homogeneous 

segments, bearing 8 rows of locomotive appendages, more 

or less distinctly indicated. 

Ctesibius, (te-sib'e-us,) a mathematician of Alexan- 
dria, the inventor of the pump and other hydraulic in- 
struments. Lived in the 2d century B. o. 

Cub, n. [Probably akin to Icel. kobbi, a sea-calf, a senl.) 
The young of certain quadrupeds, as of the bear and the 
fox ; a puppy; a whelp; as, a bear's cub. 

A young boy or girl; — applied in a contemptuous sense. 

„Two daughigrs . . . but, such two unlicked cubs.” -- Congreve. 


v. a. or n. To bring forth a cub or cubs ; — hence, to 
bring forth young, as a woman. (Used contemptuously.) 
“t Qubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress laid.” — Dryden. 


Cu’ba, a large island of the W. Indies, belonging to 
Spain, and the largest, most flourishing. and important of 
the Antilles group, — whence its poetical appellation of 
Queen of the Antilles. The figure of C. is long and nar- 
row, approaching to that of a crescent, with the convex 
side looking towards the N.; its W. portion lying be- 
tween Florida and the peninsula of Yucatan, leaves 
two entrances into the Guif of Mexico; the distance 
from Cape San Antonio the most W. point of the island, 
in Lat. 21° 54’ N., Lon. 84° 57’ 15" W., to the nearest 
point in Yucatan, is 125 m. across; and that from Point 
Icacos, the most N. point in the island, in Lat. 239 10’ 
N., Lon. 81° 11/ 45" W.. is 49 m. N.E. by E. from Cape 
San Nicolas Mole in Hayti; and Cape Crnz, in C., is abt. 
95 m. N. from the nearest point of Jamaica. The great- 
est length ef the island, following its curve, is about 
660 m.; its breadth, which is very irregular, varies from 
M to 135 m.; while the coast-line may be estimated at! 
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1,800 m. Total area (with epolete; 48,489 Eng. sq. 
m. The coasts of C. are very much indented, and it is 
surrounded by many islands, keys, and reefs. Notwith- 
standing the general difficulty of approaching its shores, 
tus island has several excellent harbors,—that of Havana 


Fig. 199. — ENTRANCE OF HAVANA. 


being one of the best in the world. The land skirting 
the sea-shore, almost all round the island, is 80 low and 
flut as scarcely to be raised above the level of the sea, 
which greatly increases the difficulty, especially in the 
rainy season, of communicating with the interior. In 
the lagoons near the shore, — especially on the N. side of 
the island, which are filled with sea-water during spring- 
tides, — sufficient salt is collected for the use of the 
inhabitants. A cordillera stretches from one end of 
C. to the other, dividing it into two unequal sections ; 
thaton the N. side being, for the most part, the narrower 
of the two. Of the geology little is known beyond what 
may be found in Humboldt. This cordillera is one great 
calcareous mass, which rests upon a schistose formation. 
Its summit presents a naked ridge of barren rocks, oc- 
casionally interrupted by more gentle undulations, It 
attaius, in some parts, an elevation of about 7,000 feet, 
the highest summit being about 7,500 ft. — Clim. In the 
W. half of the island, the climate is such as is to be ex- 
pected along the N. limit of the torrid zone, presenting 
many inequalities of temperature from the near neigh- 
borhood of the American continent. The seasons are 
spoken of as the rainy and the dry; but the line of de- 
marcation is not very clearly defined. The warmest 
months are July and Aug., when the mean temp. is from 
28° to 29° of the centigrade, or from 82° to 84° Fahr. 
The coldest months are Dec. and Jan., when the mean 
temp. is nearly 10° Fahr., less than under the equator. 
During the rainy season the heat would be insupport- 
able but forthe regular alternation of the land- and sea- 
breezes. The weather during thedry season is compara- 
tively cool and agreeable. It never snows in C, but 
hail and hoar-frost are not uncommon ; and, at an ele- 
vation of 300—100 ft. above sea-level, ice has been found 
severnllines in thickness, when the N. wind has hap- 
pened to prevail for several successive weeks. Hurri- 
canes ure not so frequent as in Hayti and the other W. 
India islands, aud seldom de much damage on shore. 
In the E. part of the island, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Santiago, earthquakes are not unusual. The 
most severe on record are those which took place in 
1675, 1682, 1766, and 1826. — Zoól. The only indigenous 
quadruped known in C. is tho jutia or hutia, shaped like 
arat, but from 12 to 18 inches in length, exclusive of 
the tail; of a clear black color, feeding on leaves and 
fruits, and inhabiting the hollows and clefts of trees, 
Its flesh, though insipid, is sometimes eaten. Amphi- 
bious oviparous animals, as the crocodile, cayman, ma- 
nati, tortoise, and jícotea, are common; the first on the 
coust, and the others in the rivers and lagoons. The 
perro jibaro is the domestic dog restored to a state of 
nature. It becomes fierce and carnivorous, though not 
so much so as the wolf of Europe; never attacking man 
until pressed in the chase. Whatever bo their original 
color, they uniformly degenerate into a dirty black, with 
a very rongh coat. In spite of the efforts made to ex- 
tirpate them, they increase in numbers, and do teet 
damage among thecattle. The domestic cat, call he 
gato jibaro, when it becomes wild, commits similar dep- 
redations in the poultry-yard. The most valuable of 
the domestic animals are the cow and pig. The sheep, 
goat, and ass are not in such general use, although, of 
late years, the grent jackass of the Spanish peninsula 
has been introduced with some success for the purpose 
of breeding mules. The feathered race are remarkable 
for the beauty of their plumage, but they are far too nu- 
merous for separate notice here. The rivers, though not 
large, are well supplied with excellent fish, as, also, are 
the bays and inlets. Oysters, and other shell-fish too, 
are plenty, but of inferior quality, and adhere to the 
branches of the mangrove trees which surround the 
coast. Snakes of large size are of rare occurrence, 
though some have been seen 10 to 12 ft. long, and 7 or 
8 inches in diameter. Of insects, the bee is turned to 
valuable account by the exportation of its wax, and the 
use made of its honey. The mosquito tribe are trouble- 
some, and the phosphorescent family, as fire-flies, &c., 
are remarkable for the brilliancy of the colored lights 
they exhibit. — Veg. Prod. The forests of C. are of vast 
extent. Mahogany and other hard woods are indigen- 
ous, and several sorts are well suited for ship-building. 
The palm tribe are as eminent for beauty as utility, while 
of vines there Is great variety: some of such strength 
as to destroy the largest of the forest-trees in their 
parasitical embrace. Tropical fruits are abundant and 
various; of these the pine-apple, and orange and its 
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varieties, are the most highly esteemed. Of the aH. 
mentary plants, the platano, or plantain, is by far the 
most important. Next in order come the sweet and 
bitter yucu ; the sweet root being eaten us a vegetuble, 
and the bitter converted into bread after its poisonous 
juice has been extracted. The sweet potato, the yam, 
and other farinaceous roots are also known, although 
not in such geueral use as in other of the W. India is- 
lands, The maize, or Indian corn, is indigenous, and 
extensively used; the green leaves for fodder, under the 
name of malloja, uud the grain in various forms for man 
and beast. Rice is cultivated in considerable quantity; 
and a variety of beans, especially the gurbanzo. Gar- 
den stuffs are scarcely known, except in Havana and 
other large towns, aud there only in the dry season. Hor- 
ticulture is very little attended to. The raising of sugar 
constitutes by far the most important branch of industry 
carried on in C.; following next in order, comes tobacco 
and coffee; and, after the outbreak of the American 
civil war, the growth of cotton, once an important pro- 
duct of this island, was again resumed, but only to a 
limited extent, «md with no very brilliant success.— 
Min. The pursuit of the precious metals was the 
first object of the early discoverers; but if gold was found 
on this island at all, it was probably in washing the 
sands of some of the rivers, as no traces of the supposed 
miniug operations are now to be found. The gold and 
silver sent to Spain from this and other of the W. Iudia 
islands, soon utter their discovery and conquest, consist- 
ed, most likely, of tlie accumulations of the natives. In 
the course of the 17th cent., the copper mines near San- 
tiago, in the E. part of the island, were wrought with 
some success, but were abandoned upwards of 100 years 
ago, from the imperfect knowledge which then existed 
of the art of extracting the metal from the ore. When 
the mines were abandoned, a large quantity of the min- 
eral, amounting to several hundred tons, was left on the 
spot as worthless; but having been subjected to nnalysis 
by à new * English proprietor," it was found to be so 
rich in metal as amply to repay the expense of sending 
it to England for smelting. In consequence of this dis- 
covery, the old workings were explored, and companies 
formed for the purpose of renewing the mining opera- 
tions on a scale of corresponding magnitude. The Cobre 
and Santa Clara mines are now worked very successfully. 
Coal of tolerable quality has been found in the vicinity 
of Havana. The Cuban coal is higbly bituminous, and in 
some places degenerates into a form resembling the as- 
phaltum—which is found in the pitch lake of Trinidad. 
The ships of the discoverers were repaired with this bi- 
tumen, which is often found near the coast in a semi- 
liquid state, like petroleum or naphtha. Marbles and 
jaspers of various colors, and susceptible of a high pol- 
ish, are found in many parts of C., und in its chief de- 
pendency, the Isle of Pines. The mineral waters of San 
Diego, Madringa, and Guanabacao have obtained some 
celebrity; but with the exception of the last, which is 
within a few miles of Havana, they are difficult of 
access, and, consequently, but little resorted to.— Com. 
and Ind. The chief agricultural products of ©, as al- 
ready stated, are sugar, coffee, and tobacco. The in- 
genios, or sugar estates, with large buildings and mills 
for sugar-refiuing and distillation of rum, are the most 
important industrial establishments of the island, vary- 
ing in extent from «00 to as much as 10,000 acres. The 
U. States take ubout 70 or 80 per cent. of the sugar 
grown in C., the greater part of the remainder passing 
to Europe. After the “ingenios,” tlie ca fe/ales, or coffee 
estates, are the most important establishuuents, They 
vary in extent from 100 to upwards of 1,000 acres, or 
even more in the mountain districts,—tlie number of 
hauds employed being as high as 100 in the low coun- 
try, but generally averaging 50 or 60 negroes to 1,000 
acres. The first coffee plantation was estanlished in 
1748, the seeds having been brought from San Domingo. 
Though at one time coffee was sent out from €. in enor- 
mous quantities, it does not now figure largely in the 
exports, Tobacco is indigenous to C, and its excellent 
quality is celebrated in all parts of the world. The 
estates devoted to its cultivation are scattered over the 
greater part of the island, but the finest qualities of 
tobacco are those grown in the country west of Havana, 
known as the * Vuelta abajo." Among the other indus- 
trial establishments of C. may be mentioned the numer- 
ous cattle farms, cotton plantations, chocolate planta- 
tions, and colmenaries, or farms devoted to the production 
ef honey and wax. The imports consist mainly of 
jerked beef from S. America, codfish from Canada and 
New Eugland, flonr from Spain, rice from the Carolinns, 
Spain, and the East Indies, wine and olive oil from 
Spain, coal and petroleum from the U. States, besides 
large quantities of American, British, German, and 
French manufactures and hardware. Heavy differen- 
tial duties in favor of goods imported into C. in Spanish 
ships are in force, so that the greater part of the im- 
ports arrive in these, Cattle are imported from Florida 
and Texas, There are no manufacturing industries of 
importance in the island. For the year 1880, the valne 
of imports from the U. States was $12,294,329, chiefly 
consisting of breadstuffs, $1,152,013; coal, $274,245; iron 
mannfactures, $1,074,728 ; mineral oil, $313,847 ; bacon 
and hams, $624,422; lard, $1,756,894; potatoes, $431,950; 
timberand manufactures of wood, $2,547,812. The value 
of exports to the U. States for the same year was $64,- 
202,441, chiefly consisting of brown sugar, $50,732,600; 
molasses, $5,549,122; melada, $1,401,771; leaf tobacco, 
$5,288,596; and cigars.$2,237 ,104.— Steamers ply between 
Havana and all the chief ports on the coast and the 
other West India islands. There is also a mail steam- 
ship line to Cadiz twice a month, and lines to New 
York, New Orleans, Baltimore, Southampton, Liverpool, 
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Havre, Hamburg, and the ports of Central America. 
The subinarine cable between the island and Florida 
was laid in 1867-68. and that to Jamaica in 1870. A 
third cable. laid in 1871, connects Batabanó to Santiago 
de Cuba — The Spanish bunk was organized by a joint- 
stock company in 1856, with a capital of $5,000,000. It 
issued bills payable to bearer on presentation, and at 
first its issue was limited to a part of its capital; but 
it has increased to such an extent that its bills now 
represent several times the amount of its capital, It 
suspended specie payments iu 1868. In 1871 it began 
to issne fractional bills to supply the deficiency of coin, 
and their acceptance is imperative. Previous to the 
issuing of notes by this bank there was no circulating 
medium in C. but gold and silver. The coins in use are 
Spanish doubloons or onzas (ounces), which are a legal 
tender for 17 hard dollars, and, at the exchange of 8 f 
per cent., are worth $17.70 (American gold values); also 
the subdivisions of these doubloons, tho half being 
84 Spanish dols.; the quarter, 4.2; the eighth, 2.1; and 
the sixteenth, 144 dol. Mexican and Colombian doub- 
loons, or ounces, ace also in circulation, and are legal 
tender for 16 hard dollars, equal to $16.66; they are 
sometimes in demand for exportation, at a premium. 
Their aliquot parts are worth 8, 4, 2, and 1 dollar re- 
spectively Of silver coinage, the Spanish pillar dollar 
is worth $1.10 (American); and is only legal tender at 
its nominal value; but it is generally in demand for 
export, at a premiun of from 2 to Sper cent. Mexican, 
U. States, and 3. American dollars are also legal tender 
at their numerical value For small payments, the 
coins in circulation nre the 4, 2. I. and bg real pieces, 
which are equal to tlie L5. HMH. V. and {z of a dollar, re- 
spectively. The real re/Zin, money of acconnt, is worth 
abt. cts. Pol. Div., Gort., and Fin. Ag respects the civil 
ju risdiction, C. is divided into 3 provs., or depts., compris- 
in g within their limits 166 partidos, or counties, These 
theree depts. — the Eastern, Central, und Western —have 
Swantiago, Trinidad, and Havana as their respective capi- 
tals. The govt. is vested in a captain-general, appointed 
by the mother country, who is supreme military com- 
mandant, and also civil governor of the W. division of 
the island. The remaining provs. have each a governor, 
who has independent civil power, responsible only to 
the court of Spain. The island is also apportioned into 
3 military divisions, identical in topographical distribu- 
tion with the 3 civil provs.—the chiefs, or governors, of 
which are, of course, subordinate to the captait reral, 
The royal court ( Real audiencia) of Puerto Principe, of 
which the captain-zeneral is the ex-officio president, has 
the supreme jurisdiction in all civil and criminal affairs. 
Inthe principalities there are A yuntamirntos, and in the 
rural districts Jueres Poilaneos, who combine the exer- 
eise of judicial functions with those of police commis- 
sioners.— A bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
C was passed by the Spanish Congress, Jan. 21, 1880, 
and was promulgated as a law, Feb. I*th.. This law pro- 
Vides that from the day of its promulgation all slaves 
from 55 and upwards shall become free. Slaves from 50 
to 55 will be liberated on Sept. i7, 1880; from 45 to 50, 
in Sept., 1882; from 40 to 45, in 1584; from 35 to 40, in 
1556; and from 30 to 35, in 1888. Those under 30 will be 
emancipated in 1890, From 1580 a sum of 100,000 pias- 
tres will be annually set apart in the Cuban budget for 
defraying the expenses of the emancipation et theslaves, 
the price to be paid to the owners being fixed at 250 
plustres: for each slave.—The University of Havana was 
established in 1722 by a pontifical bull ol Innocent XIII., 
Was approved by the Spanish government, Jan, 
5,17 but it was ouly in 1863 that Gen, Concha, in 
connection with the professors, drew up a system of 
education assimilated to that of Spain. ‘The expenses of 
education in the higher branches are defrayed from the 
public revenues and the town councils pay the expenses 
6 primary education. There are 209 public schools on 
och island, of which 92 are for girls, and 4 private 
o's. The whole number of children attending them 
15 72,200 of both.sexes, of whom 21,000 are white and 
% colored, Two-thirds of the whole received edu- 
ee free, Many of the wealthier inhabitants perfect 
U. 81 edueation in the universities aud schools of the 
50 ates, Havans possesses two colleges, with numer- 
17 a eminent professors ; anda few literary societies 
newer ung up amidst her citizens. Several daily 
abitit Pers, some of them conducted with considerable 
cipal zs are published in Havana and other of the prin- 
the im ow ns,— Railroads, dv. Down to a recent period 
the ice of locomotion between the different parts of 
Were tand were very deficient. The common roads 
zs In general, badly constructed, and, during the 
miny seas s he i "tíealile f 
Wheel on, were, for the most part, impracticable for 
island 3 veyances. The long, narrow shape the 
5 ve. ay. lessening the distance from the interi to 
ties A-Coast, obviated, in some degree, these dificul- 
period ut down to within quite & comparatively late 
to be e it was customary in most parts for the negroes 
ance in ployed in the severe drudgery of carrying pro- 
to the a baskets on their heads to and from the estates 
last fac ports, or to the public highways. During the 
aband euty years, however, this system has been wholly 
systemi cr by the introduction of a very well-planned 
1880 (xot railways. At the conimencement of the year 
-& Lon Possessed 28 lines, of an aggregate length of 
mh pe These roads are all controlled by private 
tuns teles. The principal nnd first constructed track 
gun asm Havana to Guines and La Union; it was be- 
Gardena) ne Nov.. 1 Another important line, from 
from Cn to Macagua, was started in 1838; aud a branch 
have b "rdenas to Jacaro, in 1839. The other railrouds 
veen constructed since 1840, and the whole of them 
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afford the most rapid and perfect means of commnnica- 
tion to the inhabitants of every important place in the 
island. The cars on some of the lines are drawn by 
horses, so that they have been constructed at a com para- 
tively small cost. They have, however, been of the 
greatest service to the island; and may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as the principal cause of the late extraordinary 
extension of cultivation in, and geueral prosperity of C— 
Prin. towns. Besides the three leading cities above 
mentioned, the chief commercial towns are Puerto Prin- 
cipe, Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Guanubacoa, Satni- 
to-Espiritu, Guines, Manzanillo, Bayamo, and Sagna la 
Grande: all of which, excepting Puerto Principe, Santo- 
Espiritu, Guines, and Bayamo, are sea-ports.— pp. ‘The 
population of C, according to the most recent statisti- 
cal authority, (1873,) numbers 1,399,811 people, of which 
163,176 are whites, - 427 free negroes ( Emancipados), 
34,420 Asiatics, and 365,258 slaves, These statistics show 
a decrease in population since the vear 186; of 14,706, 
caused by the civil strife that has been so long desolat- 
ing the finest sections of the unhappy island This 
compntation of pop. is of course entirely irrespective 
of the Spanish military force now stationed in Cuba. 
— Hist. C., or, to use the favorite metaphor, “tho richest 
jewel in the crown of Spain,” was discovered by Columbus, 
Oct. 25,1492, It was first muned Juana, then Fernandina, 
and afterwards Santiaga, and Ave Muria. The natives 
called it Cuba, which name has since come into general 
use, Columbus returned to the island April 29, 1454, and 
again in 1502. The first Spanish settlement was formed 
in 1511, and the conquest was completed by Velasquez 
in 1512. The colonists carried on continual war with 
the aboriginal inhabitants, who were almost extermi- 
nated by 1500, The cultivation of tobacco and the sugar- 
cenne was introduced abont 1580. Gen. Lopez having, 
in spite of prohibitions from the government of the 
d States, invaded @ at the head of an expedition of 
filibusters, May 17, 1850, and, again, Aug. 12, 

captured by the Spanish authorities, and exe- 

cutedat Havana, Sep. 1, 1851. Cuba, as is well known, has 
always been considered by the mother country as an in- 
exhaustible mine for the replenishment of her treasury, 
Whenever money was needed by the Spanish government, 
the purse of this “ever faithtul isle’? was invariably 
taxed to its uttermost; whenever men were required to 
fight the battles of Spain, Cuba sent forth more than her 
fair quota of her loyal sons; whenever any other burden 
had to be borne, the * Pearl of tho Antilles " uncom- 
plainingly offered her strong shoulders to bear the hen- 
viest portion of it, without ever reaping any other recom- 
pense for her many sacrifices than Oppression of the 
most tyrannical kind. The Spanish government always | 
looked upon Cuba as upon a foreign country—or rather | 
as upon a conquered and hostile territory; and so did 
every Spanish official that was sent to that fair isle, 
from the governor-general down to the meanest ser- 
vant that followed in his suite. The country bad long 
panted for liberty, when, upon the receipt of the news 
of the Spanish revolution, Sep.-Oct., 1868. an insurrection 
broke out in this colony, on the 10th of the last-named 
month; and on the same day a declaration of indepen- 
dence was issued at Manzanillo, and a national junta 
formed. This revolutionary movement rapidly spread 
over the whole of the E. and central divisions of the 
island. The insurgents appointed Don Carlos Manuel 
Cespedes, a native Cuban, their commander-in-chief, and 
their junta, or provisional govt., applied to the United 
Stites tov their recognition as belligerents. In April, 
1564, a constituent assembly of the insurgents pro- 
claimed Cespedes president of the Cuban Republic, and 
decreed the abolition of slavery and the free exercise 
of all religions, The Spaniards, on their side, prose- 
cuted the war with varying and on the whole but 
indifferent success. Repeated changes were made in 
the office of Captain-Generul, and fresh bodies of troops 
sent from Spain. But guerilla warfare was actively 
carried on until 1878, when the insurgents disband- 
ed, and on March Ist a proclamation was issued by the 
Captain-General, granting a general amnesty, and free- 
dom to those slaves who took part in the rebellion, who 


present themselves without delay. Tho former owners 
of these freedinen who remained faithful to the Spanish 
government, will receive iudemnity in the manner 
which the law of gradual abolition prescribes, 

€u'ba. in ///rnois, a post- village of Fulton co. 

-A township of Lake co. 

Luba. in /ndiana, a post-office of Owen co. 

Cuba, in Kumas, a post-office of Republic co. 

Cuba, in Aentucky, a village ot Graves co. 

Cuba, in Michigan, a post-oflice of Kent co, 

Cuba, in Missouri, a post-village of Crawford co, 

Cuba, in New York, a post-village and township of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Cuba, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co, about 80 m. 
S. W. of Columbus, 

Cuba, in Tennessre, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Cubajiniqual'pa, a small town of Guatemala; pop. 
2,500. 

Cubahat’chee, in Alabama, a creck in Macon co., 
tributary to tlie Tallapoosa River. 

Cuban. n. (Gerog.) A native or inhabitant of Cuba. 

—Aa. Geng.) Relating or pertaining to Cuba, or to its people. 

Cuba’qua, in Venezuela, a small island of the depart- 
ment of Caracas, on the Caribbean Sea. 

Cuba Sta’tion,in Alabama, a P. O. of Sumter co. 

Cuba tion, n. (Lat. cubatio.] Act of reclining or lying: 
down. 

Cu’batory, a. Recumbent; reclining: lying down. 

Cu’bature, n. [Fr. See Cune.) The finding of a cube 
equal to a solid body; the finding exactly the solid or 
cubie conteuts of a body. 
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Cub’benr, n. See Arcam. 

Cub’bridge-head, n. (Nu.) A rail or partition 
drawn across a ship's half-deck, 

Cub’by, Cub’by-hole, n. A den; a narrow, confined 
place 

€ub'-drawn, a. Diwwn by cubs. 

Cube. „. [Fr.: Lat. cubus; Gr. kubos, a solid square; 
probably from some root signifying awolid mass; W. cub, 
a bundle, a heap, n cube.) (teom A body having the 
shape of adic; a solid &quare: a di regular solid body, 
with six equal square sides, and containing equal angles. 

(Crystan) The cube or hexahedron has six square faces 
or planes, and the three equal axes 
(printed in bold lines, £g. 736) ter- 
minate in the centre of each of the 
square s. The planes of squares 
are symmetrically arranged, 80 
that they are perpendicular to one 
axis and parallel to the other two. 
The crystals have each 6 square 
faces, with 12 equal edges, and 
8 equal angles. Examples of sub- 
stances which crystallize in the 
form ofthe cube, are : common iron 
pyrites, common salt, or chloride 
of sodium, &c. 

(Arith.) The produet of a number obtained by takin 
that number three times as a factor; as, 64, obtain 
from 4 multiplied by 4, multiplied by 4. 

v. g. Tornise tothe third power, by multiplying à num- 
ber into itself, and the product thus obtained by the 
same number, 

Cude'’ba, n. Fr. cube ; Hind. babüba.] (Bot) A genus 
of plants, order Tr. Distinguished by its diœ- 
cious flowers being partly covered by sessile bracts, and 
by its fruits being clevated on a sort of stalk, formed 
from the contraction of the base of the fruit itself. C. 
oflicinalis, or Java pepper, a native of Java, yields the 
berries, called cubels, which are extensiv used in 
medicine. They have a bitter and aromatic or, and 
contain volatile oil and resin; they are stomachic : and 
given in a dose of from 1 to 2 drachms in powder, 2 or 3 
times a day, have proved curative in certain forms of 
gonorrh 

€u'bebs, . pl. See Cunrpa. 
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'Cube’-ore, n. (Min.) Same as PHARMACOCIDERITE, Q. v. 


€ube'-root, n. (Ar/fh.) A number or quantity which, 
if multiplied into itself, and then again by the product, 
produces the cube; or, when twice multiplied into itself, 
produces the number or quantity of which it is the root. 
Thus 5 is the cube-root of 125, because 5 5—25 X 5—125. 

Cube T, n. (Min.) Same as ANHYDRITE, q. v. 

Cub Hill, in Maryland, n post-office of Baltimore co. 

bie, Cu'bienl, a. [Lat. cwhicus.] Relating to, or 

having the form or properties of, a cube; that may 
be or is contained within a cube. 

(Crystal) Monometric. 

Cubic Equation. (Algebra.) An equation which in- 
volves the cube of an unknown quantity, A cubic 
equation is said to be a pure one, when it consists of 
two terms only: one of which isa simple number. Thus 
z* Lec is apurecubie equation, All other cubic equa- 
tions are snid to beadfected. Ihe most general ndfe-ted 
cubie equation can obviously be reduced to tlie form 
D , 4 Baer -pi3—0. 

Cubical Parabola,( Math.) There are two curves known 
by this name; one is a non-plane [Cm the otber 
a plane curve, The latter has for its equation a3y 3; 


a centre. 

C€ubi'en, n. (Mans) A fine description of shalloon, 

€u'bienlly, «4c. In a cubical mauner or method, 

€u'bicnlness, n. Staite or quality of being cubical, 
€ubic-foot, n. (Arith.) A solid foot. 

(mbie-mumber, n. (Arith.) A self-multiplying num- 

wr. 

Cw'bicule, n. Lat., from cubitus, a bed.] Arch.) Among 
the Romans, a bedchamber, tent, or balcony. — (Culitum, 
according to Pliuy, was a room furnished wiih a sofa 
or bed. 

Cu'biform, a. Having the form of a cube. 

C€u'bile, [From Lat. cubitus, a bed] (Arch) The 
ground-work, or lowest course of stones in a building. 
€u'bit, n. (Lat. cubitus, the elbow, from the custom of 
leaning on that part of the arm in the recumbent pos- 
ture at meals; Gr. n, the elbow ; Gael. cub, a bend- 
ing; cubach, bent; Fr. coide.]. (Anat.) The elbow, or 
bend of the arm; the bone of the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist; the length of the arm from the elbow to the 

extremity of the middle finger. 

Cubit, (% / n. (Lat. cubitus.) A measure of length 
employed by the ancients, and more especially by the 
Hebrews. It was originally the distance from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger. According to some au- 
thorities, there were two cubits in use by the Jews, — 
the sacred and the commen cnbit. The former was 21 
inches long, and the latter 18 inches. Calmet, however, 
states his belief that the second, or shorter (1, was not 
introduced until after the Babylonian captivity. Hence 
Ezekiel’s preeantion ( Ezek. x]. 5). in speaking of the € 
asa C. and a hand-breadth. The exact length of the C. 
is not known; it has been stated to be 1 ft. t^58* inches, 
and a hand-breadth 37684 inches in the tables of measure 
affixed to several versions of the authorized Bible, 

Cu’bital, n. ( Mel.) A bolster or cushion for the elbow 
to rest upon, for invalids. 

—a, Of the length or measure of a cubit; as, a “cubital 
stature.” —Sir T. Browne. 

(Anat.) Pertaining to the cnbit, or fore-arm. 

C€u'bited, a. Possessing a cubit's measure. 
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€u'bitus, v. [at.] See Cuntr. 

Cui t. „. An.) Same ay ANALCITE, q. v. 

C€ub'less, 4. thout cubs; as, a cabless lioness, 

Cub Prairie, in /Linois, n P. O. of Jefferson co. 

€u'bo-eube, . (Alyeb.) The 6th power; — 64 is the 
cubo-cube ot 2. 

€u'bo-cubo-cube, n. 8 The 9th power; — 
512 is the cubo-cubo-cuoe of. 2. 

€u'bo-dodecahe'dral, «. 
of a cube and a dodecahedron. 

Cu bold, Cuboid'al, «. [Gr. kubos, and eidos, form.] 
Resembling a cube: nearly in the shape of a cube. 

€u'bo-octohe'dral, a. Ilaving the joint forms of a 
cube aud an octohedron. 

C€ucamon'go, in California, a post-office of San Ber- 
nardino co. 

C€uck'ing-stool, n. See DUCKING-STOOL. 

Cuck’old, n. | From It. cuculo; Lat. cuculus, n cuckoo ; 
Fr. coucou, « cuckoo, and cocu, a cuckold.) One who is 
cuckooed; one who is served as the cuckoo serves other 
birds, viz., by laying its exg iu their nest to be hatched 
by them; — hence, a man whose wife is false to his bed ; 
the husband of an adulteress. 

“Why who would not make her husband a cuckold, to make 
him a monarch ? " —Shaks. 

—v.a. To make a man a cuckold by holding criminal con- 
versation with his wife. 

“If thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, and 
me a sport." — Shakes 

—To render a husband a cuckold by having sexual inter- 
course with another inan. 

“ That's to cuckold thee before thy face." — Dryden. 
Cuck’oldize, v.a. To make a cuckold. 
Cuck’old’s-neck, n. (Naut.) A knot by which a 

rope is secured to a spar, the two parts of the rope 
crossing each other and seized together. 

C€uek'oldom, n. The act of adultery; the state of 
being a cuckold. 

“It is a true saying, that the last man of the parish that knows 
of his cuckoldom, is himself. —Arbuthnot. 

Cuck’oo, n. (Lat. cuculus; Fr. coucou; Ger. kuckuk.] 
(Zu) A bird of the family Cucuupa, q. v. 

C€uck'oo-bad, v. (Eo) See RANUNCULUS. 

Cuck'oo-flower, n. (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

Cuck’oo-spit, Cuck’oo-spittle, n. (Bot.) A 
spumous dew or exudation found upon the joints of cer- 
tain plants, as lavender and rosemary. 

(Zul.) See Ce corip E. 

C€ucui'sns, a town of Veuezucla, 28 m. S.W. of Caracas; 
pop. abt. 6,000. 

Cucu lida, n. pl. (Zu.) The Cuckoo family of birds, 
order Scansores, distinguished by a gently curved, and 
generally lengthened bill, lengthened tarsi, rather short 
toes, long and soft tail, with 5 or 12 feathers. To the 
genus Coccygus, or Cuculus, belong the two following 
migratory species: C. canorus, the common European 
cuckoo, which differs from almost every other bird in not 
constracting a nest, nor under any circumstances hatch- 
ing its own eggs, which it deposits in the nests of other 
birds, ns of the hedge-sparrow. The unfledged young 
have n remarkable instinct, which impels them to un- 
ceasing efforts to expel their helpless companions from 
the nest, which they effect by pushing them in the hol- 
low of their backs to the verge of their nest, and tilting 
them over, until they at length monopolize all the care 
and provision of the foster-pirent. — The yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, €. Americanus, is thus described by Wilson: — 
“ From the imitative 
sound of its note, it 
is known in many 
parts by the name 
of the cow-bird ; it 
is also called in Vir- 
ginia the rain-crow, 
being observed to be 
most clamorous im- 
mediately before 
rain. This species 
arrives in Penusyl- 
vania, from the 
South, in April, and. 
spreads over the 
country, as far at 
least ns Lake Onta- 
rio. It leaves us, on 
its return sonth- 
ward, about the 
middle of September, Far from sharing the unnatural 
and proverhial conduct of the European Cuckoo, it 
builds its own uest, hatches its own exgs, and rears its 
own young. It is 13 inches long, and 16 inches in ex- 
tent; the whole upper parts are of a dark glossy drab, 
with greenish silky reflections; the tail is long ; the 
whole lower parts are pure white: the legs and feet 
light-blue: the toes placed 2 before and 2 behind, as in 
the rest of the genus; the bill is long, a little bent, very 
broad at the base, dusky-blick ubove, and yellow below; 
the eye bazel, and feathered close to the eyelid, which is 
yellow." 

Cu'cullnte, Cn'eullnted, a. (L. Lat. cucullatus.] 
Hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl, — Having the 
resemblance or shape of a hood, ns a leaf, or à petal. 

(Ausl.) Applied to the prothorax of insects, when ele- 
vated into a kind of ventricose cowl or hood which re- 
ceives the head. 

€u'eulus, n. (Zoil.) The cnckoo. See Cucviipa. 

Cucumber. n. (Fr. coucombre; from Lat. cucumis, 
cucumeris, said to be derived from curvus, crooked ; 
Ger. T,. (Not.) See Cucumis. 

€ucu'miform. a. (Lat. cucumis, and forma, form.) 

Of a curved cylindrical form, like a cucumber. 


Having the joint forms 


Fig. 737.— cvcKoo. 


(€. Amerícanus.) 
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C€u'cumis, n. [See CUCUMBER.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
ord. Cucuriitacea. The 
species €. sativus, distin- 
guished by heart-shaped, 
acuminately pentangu- 
lar leaves, which are 
rough with hairs ap- 
preaching to bristles, 
uud oblong fruit, is a 
native of the middle and 
S. of Asia, and has been 
cultivated from the ear- 
liest times. Its fruit, 
the cucumber, forms an 
important article of food 
in its native regions, the 
Southern States, &., 
and is an esteemed deli- 


Fig. 138. — CUCUMBER. 
(C. sativus.) 


p. in colder countries, 
where it is produced by the aid of artificial heat. Many 
varieties are in cultivation, with fruit from 4 inches to 


2 feet in length, rough, smooth, &c. Young cucumbers 
are much used for pickling, aud are called gherkins. 
The € requires a sunny situation and a free, rich soil. 
To this genus belong many other species valued for their 
edible fruit, especially the melou, C. melo, and the water- 
melon, C. citrullus. See MELON. 

Cucur’bit, Cucur bite, n. [Lat. cucurbita, gourd.) 
(Chem.) A vessel in the shape of a gourd; but some- 
times made shallow, with a wide mouth. 

Cucur'bita, n. (Bot.) The typical genns of the order 
Cucurbitacee. The fruit of 
several species nre employed 
as articles of food; thus, € 
ovifera is the vegetable mar- 
row, or egg-squash (fig. 739), 
one of our most delicate ta- 
ble-vegetables; €^ maxima is 
the red gourd or pumpkin, 
which, when boiled, tastes 
like a young carrot ; C. pepo 
is the white gourd, a favorite 
culinary vegetable in most 
countries; C. verrucosa is 
the warted squash, club- 
squash, crook-neck sqnash, 
Ke, long cultivated by the 
Indians west of the Missis- 


sippi ; cultivated in our gar- Fig. 139. 
dens for its numerous well- VEGETABLE MARROW, 
known varieties of fruit; C. (C. ovifera.) 


lagenaria, the bottle-gourd, 

is native within the tropics, and often cultivated for the 
hard, woody rind of the fruit, used for ladles, bottles, 
&c., as the fruit of the calubash-tree. 

Cucurbita'cere, u. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, al- 
liance Cucurbitales. Diag. Monopetalous flowers, 
strictly parietal placentae and pulpy fruit.— The plants 
are natives of hot climates in almost every part of the 
world ; they abound in the E. Indies, many occur in Peru 
and Brazil, and a few are found in Europe and N. Amer- 
ica, They are all herbs with tuberous or fibrous roots, 
which are annual or perennial, and with stems which are 
generally succulent, and either prostrate or climbing by 
means of tendrils. The leaves are rough, alternate, and 
radiate-veined. The flowers are unisexual, monocious, 
or dicecious. The calyx is monosepalous, and, in the 
female flowers, superior. The corolla is monopetalous, 
four- or five-parted, sometimes fringed, with strongly- 
marked reticulated veins. perigynous, and occasionally 
scarcely distinguishable from the calyx. The male or 
sterile flower has generally 5 stamens, which are epipet- 
alons, and either distinct, or monadelphous, or triadel- 
phous, the anthers being two-celled, usually long and 
sinnous, rarely stiaight. Now and then male flowers are 
found with only 2 or 3 stamens. In the fertile or female 
flower the ovary is inferior, the style is short, and the 
stigmas are more or less dilated. The fruit is usually a 
pepo, as in the cucumber; or, rarely, but a succulent 
berry, as in the bryony. The seeds are more or less flat- 
tened and exalbuminous. An acrid. bitter, purgative 
principle characterizes the plants of this order, and is 
especially evident in the pulp surrounding the seeds. In 
some cultivated species the acridity is scarcely percep- 
tible and the fruits are edible. 56 genera, including 270 
species, have been described, — See CUCUMIS, CUCURHITA. 

Cueurbita'ceous, a. From Lat. cucurbita. a gourd.) 
(Bot.) Belonging to the gourd species of plants, as the 
pumpkin, melon, cucumber, &. 

Cucur’bitales, n. „/. (Bot) The cucurbitale alliance 
of plants. Diac. Diclinous exogens, with monodychla- 
mydeous flowers, inferior fruit, parietal placentm, and 
embryo without a trace of albnmen. The C. includes the 
three orders Cucurbitacer, Datiscacee, and Begoniacer. 

Cucur’bitive, a. Having the form of gourd-seed. 

Cucu’ta, (formerly Rosario, or San José de Cucuta,) a 
town of S. America, in the U. States of Colombia, prov. 
Pamplona, on the frontier of Venezuela, 28 m. N N.E. 
of Pamplona ; Lat. 70° 37’ N., Lon. 729 14^ W. The first 
Congress of Colombia met and formed a republican con- 
stitution here in 1820. Pop. abt. 5,000. 

Cud, n. [A.S. cud, from ceowan, to chew, cwith, the 
womb; Goth. qnithus, the belly; Icel. qridr, the lower 
belly; probably allied to Gr. kutas, a hollow, from kud, 
to hold, to contain.) The pannch, stomach. or belly of 
a ruminating animal, — The food which ruminating ani- 
mals bring up in portions from the first stomach to be 
thoroughly masticated or chewed. — A quid of tobacco. 

Cud’bear, n. A crimson dye prepared from Lecanora 


tartarea, 
Cuddalore’, a sea-port of British India, in the Carna- 
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tic, prov Arcot, 86 m. S. S. E. of Madras; Lat. 11° 43’ 24* 
N., Lon. 799 49° E. This is a flourishing place, and hag 
manufactures of cotton and paper. Jop. abt. 30,000, 

Cuddapah’. |Hind. cripa, mercy.] An interior town 
of Hindostan, British presidency of Madras, on the Cud- 
dapah River, 507 feet above sea-level, 1-0 m. N.W. of 
Madras. Trade. Sugar and jaghery. 1p. abt. 14,000. 

€ud'den, n. (Gr. kuddle,a pig.) A clown; a stupid 
rusti Dryden. 

(Zoil.) Same as coal-fish. See Gavus. 

Cuddle, v.n. [Probably from coddle; O. Fr. cadeler, 
to pamper, to cherish, to make much of] To cower; to 
squat; to lie close or snug. 

She cuddles low behind the brake." — Prior. 


—r. a. To hug; to embrace; to fondle; to hold sexual in- 
tercourse, 

—n. A close hug or loving embrace. 

Cuddlebackville, in New York, a P.O. of Orange co. 

Cuddler, n. One who cuddles another; oue who 
nestles down, or squats, 

Cuddling, n. Act or position of lying closely em 


braced; practice of squatting. 
€ud'dy, n. [Fr. cahwe ; etymol. uncertain.] A small 
hut or cabin. 

(Naut.) A small cabin in the fore-peak ofa chip. used by 
the sailors. Sometimes also applied to the Canoosz, q. v. 

A booby: a bumpkin; a boor; a dolt; a cudden. 
Cudgel, (%% 7.) n. [W. cogel, a truncheon, a cudgel, 
from cog, a lump. a mass, a block of wood.) A knobbed 
or knotted stick; a short, thick staff or stick, to admin- 
ister a beating with; a club: a truncheon. 
** His surly chief ne'er failed to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back." — Dryden. 

To cross the cudgels. To forbear a contest ; — from the 
practice of cudgel-players to lay one cudgel over an- 
other. — Johnson. 

“It is much better to cross the cudgels, or to be baffled in the 
conclusion." — L' Estrange. 

—v.a. To beat with a cudgel; to beat in general. 

* Cudgel thy brains no more about it." — Shaks. 
€ud'geller, n. One who uses a cudgel over another. 
C€ud'gzel-proof, n. Able to resist a stick or cudgel. 

* His doublet was of sturdy buff, 

And though not sword, yet cudgel-proof." — Hudibras. 
Cade, n. (Zo) See CUTTLE-FISH. 
€ud' weed, n. (Bot.) See GNAPHALIUM. 
Cud worth, RALPH, an English philosopher and theo- 


logian, B. in Somersetshire, 1617. In 1654 he was ap- 
pointed master of Christ's College, and in 1678 preben- 
dary of Gloucester. He was a man of great learning, 
and in philosophy a Platonist. His principal work [^ 
the True Intellectual System of the Universe, a defence, 
substantially, of revealed religion against materialists 
and atheists. It was translated into Latin by Mosheim, 
and has been several times republished. C. was also 
author of a Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Merality, 
a continuation of the Intellectual System; and several 
theological works. D. 1688. Lady Masham, the friend of 
Locke, was the only daughter of C. A new edition of (s 
great work was published in 1820, with a Life by Birch. 

€ue, n. [Fr.queue; Lat.cauda.] The tail; the end of 
u thing; a long roll of hair hanging from the back of 
the head; a queue; the curl of a wig—See QukuE. 

—The last words of a speech, which a player, who is to 
answer, catches and regards as an intimation to begin ; 
as, to give the proper cue. 

And so every one according to his cue." — Shaks. 
—A catch-word ; a hint; an intimation ; a short direction. 
The motive and the cue for passlon. — Shaks. 

—The part which any man is to play in his turn; humor, 
turn, or temper of mind. 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter.” —Shaks. 

The straight rod used in impelling balls at billiards ; as, to 
chalk the end of a cue. 

r. a. To tie into a cue or tail, as the hair. 

€uen'en, a walled city of Spain, cap. prov. of same 
name;on a high mountain, near the confluence of the 
Jucar and Huecar rivers, 86 m. E.S. E. of Madrid, and 
1:6 8.W. of Saragossa. This city is very ancient, pre- 
sents many fine architectural remains, and was given in 
dowry by Ben Abat the Moorish king of Seville, with 
his daughter Zaida, to Alfonso VL, king of Castile, in 
1072. Manuf Paper and woo! — Pop. 6,700. 

Cuen’ea, or RAMBAE, a city of S. America, in Ecuador, 
cap. of a prov. of same name, in a spacious plain, 9,000 
feet above sen-level, and 186 m. 8. of Quito; Lat. 29 
56' S, Lon. 799 12’ W. Its houses are mostly built of 
adobe, or unburnt brick. Manuf. Confectionery, cheese, 
and hats. Pop. 25,000, 

Cuernnavna'ea, a small town of the Mexican confed- 
eracy, 40 m. S. of the city of Mexico. 

€ue'ro, in Texas, a village of De Witt co., about 90 m. 
S. by E. of Austin. 

C€uer'po, n. Sp.; Lat. corpus.) The body. 

Exposed in cuerpo to their rage. 
Without my arms and equipage.” — Hudwbras. 

Cue’vas, a town of Spain. prov. Castellon, 51 m. N. E. 
of Almeria: pop. nhout 4,0: 0. 

Cuff, n. (Swed. and Goth. Lufe. to insult with stripes; 
Swed. skuffa, to push, to shove: Goth. / aupatjan. to 
buffet: Fin. kopsia, to smite; allied to Jt. 3 Gr. 
koláphos, a box on the ear.) A blow; a buffet; a slap; 
a stroke; a box. 

le gave her a cuf on the ear.” — Arbuthnot. 

b. q. To beat; to strike with the fist, or with talons or 
wings, as a fowl. 

Were not you, my friend, abused, and cuffed, and kicked ? ^ 

Congreve. 
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ro buffet, as by the action of wind and weather. 
e. u. To fight; to scuſlle. 
* Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport." — Dryden. 
Cuff, n. [Probably from O. Fr. ceéfje, Fr. coiffe, u hood, 
coif, lining, as applied to the sleeve; allied to Gr. kupt?, 
Heb. kaphaph, to bend, to curve, kaphal, to fold, to 
double.] The part of the sleeve turned or folded back 
from the hand 
Cuf'fee, Cuf'fey, n. [Etymol. unknown.] A cant 


term applied to negroes; it is sometimes used by them | q 


ag a surname. 
Cu'fic, a. [From Cufa, in Persia.] Relating to inscrip- 
tions and coins bearing the kinji or Cufic writing, or old 
Arabic. 
Cu’i bo’no. [Lat.] Of what use? To what end? 
Cnilo’ma, or Cooma, in Cal., a town of Eldorado co. 
Cuinage, (kwin’e},) n. [From CoiNaar.] (Mining.) In 
Cornwall, Eng., placing of the stamp of the arms of the 
duchy of Cornwall on smelted blocks and ingots of tiu. 
Cuirass, rds“, n. (Fr. cuirasse, trom cuir, Lat. 
corium, skin, leather; It. corazza, a breastplate.) (ate 
A breastplate; a covering for the breast; originally, as 
the name denotes, of leather, also of quilted linen, cloth, 
&c. The C. of plate-armor succeeded the hauberk, hac- 
queton. &., of mail, about the reign of Edward IIL; 
and from that period the surcoat, jupon, &c., which 
were usually worn over the coat of mail, began to be 
laid aside. m that time too the C. or br astplatecon- 
tinned to be worn, and was the last piece of defensive 
armor laid aside in actual warfare. There were cui- 
rassiers in the English civil wars, and in the French ser- 
vice nearly to the end of the 17th cent.; after this period, 
the C. was generally laid aside, until it was again em- 
ployed by some of Napoleon'8 regiments, and it is now, 
in most European services, worn by some regiments of 
heavy cavalry. 
Ctalrassier, (kwe-ras-se’a,) n. [Fr.] (Mil) A horse- 
Soldier armel with a cuirass or breastplate; as, a cui- 
wasster of the Imperial guard. 
** Cuirassiers all in steel for standing ſight.“ Milton. 
Criish’, Cuisse’, n. [Fr. cuisse.) (Mil. Armor for 
covering the thighs; circular plates of steel, that encir- 
cled two thirds of the thigh till they met tlie kuee and 
leg defences. 7 
Cuisine, (wezzn'.) n. [Fr.: from Lat. coquina.] Cook- 
ery; art or manner of cooking.— The kitchen or de- 
partment of an establishment where cookery is carried 
on; as, chief of the cuisine (che f-de-cuisine). 
Cuiss’, Cuis’sot, Cuis/sard, n. [Fr., from cuisse, 
the thigh.) Same as CursH, q. v. 
Cui'vre, n. [Fr.] Copper. 
Cuivre, in Missouri, a post-office of Lincoln co. 
Cujas, Jacques, (&,) or, in Latin, CUJACIUS, a very 
celebrated French jurist, was born at Toulouse in 1520. 
He was tho son of n tanner, but successfully pursued 
knowledge under diffi^ulties, and made himself a great 
name. He began lecturing on the Roman Law in 1547, 
was chosen professor at Cahors in 1554, and in the fol- 
lowing year removed to Bourges, where, with occasional 
intervals, he taught for the rest of his life. He was much 
persecuted by rival professors, and in the lust years of 
his life suffered greatly from the distracted condition of 
his country. He enjoved the patronage of Margaret of 
Valois, and his fame drew pupils from all parts of Eu- 
rope; amoug them were the critic Joseph Scaliger and 
the historian Thuunus.. Hia works fill 10 vols. folio, and 
consist of editions of the original works on the Roman 
law, with commentaries and expositions, &c. D. 1590, 
Cu lage, n. (NauL) The laying up of a ship in dock, 
to be repaired. 
Cul'bemrtson's, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mercer co. 
Cul breath, in Georgia, a village of Columbia co. 
Culdees’, n. (Ecl. Hist.) A religious order, whose 
origin is attributed to St. Columba, an Irish monk of 
the 6th cent., who evangelized the western parts of Stot- 
land, and founded a monastery in Iona. The word is 
Probably contracted from the Gaclic Gille De (or servants | 
of God), words corresponding to the Latin Cullores Dei. 
** The dark attired Culdees 
Were Albyn's earliest priests of God."— Campbell. 
Cul-de- four, n. (Fr, bottom of an oven.] (Arch.) 
Cul. arched roof of a niche, on a circular plan. 
: Tre lamp, n. [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) Applied to sev- 
ml fanciful c ecoratious, us arabesques, 
€-saec', n. [Fr., the bottom of a bay.] A street 
> having only one entrance and exit. 
Any baz-shaped cavity, or tubular vessel, or 
+ Open only at one end. 
Pan, ia Minnesota, a post-office of Morrison co. 
85° 2 a sea-port of Costa Rica; Lat. 10° 35’ N., Lon. 
se bra River, in Costa Rica, enters the Caribbean 
Cul 
Bland belonging to the Virgin group, off the E. coast of 
Pop. about 400. 
(un) A Linnrean genns of insects corre- 
See GNAT. 
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Cull, r.a. Fr. cu- ir; Lat. colligo —con, and ligo, to 
gather.) To pick out; to separate one or more things 
from others; to select from many. 

“ Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flow'r."—Shaks. 
Cullen, in New York, a post-oflice of Herkimer co. 
lender, n. Same as COLANDER, q. v. 
er, n. One who culls, or who picks or chooses 

from mauy. 

Cul'let, n. Broken and waste glass, used in the manu- 

facture of new glass, 

Mibil'ity, n. Same ns GULLIBILITY, g. v. 

€ul'lible, a. Same as GULLIBLE, g. v. 

Culling, n. Refuse; dross; debris. 

C€ul'lion, n. (O. Fr. coule, couillon.] A mean wretch ; 
a lubberly coward; a poltroon; a cully. 

Such a one as leaves n gentleman, 
Aud makes a god of such a cullion," Su. 
(Bot.) A bulbous root, 

Cullis, n. [Fr.couis] A strong broth for invalids; 
a savory jelly. 

(Arch.) A channel, groove, or gutter, 

Cullo'den, or Drummos'sie Moor, a desolate 
lev :otlaud, 3 m. E. of Inverness, on 
which the duko of Cumberland gained n decisive victory 
over the Highlanders, in their attempt to replace the 
Stuart dynasty on the throne in 1746. 

€ullo'den, in Georgia, a township of Monroe co. 

Cullman, in Alabama, a county, organized 1877, from 
parts of Blount and Winston counties, Cap. Cullman. 
Hp. (1880) 6,355. 

Cullis, n. pl. Refuse, or rejected timber. 

Cully, n. [O. br. couillon.| The companion or bully 
of a courtesan; a person who is meanly deceived, duped, 
tricked, or imposed on, as by a sharper, jilt, or strum- 
pet; one who is bamboozled. 

“Yet the rich cullies may their boasting spare." — Dryden. 

v. a. To deceive; to trick, cheat, or impose on; to jilt. 

“A trick to cully fouls." — Pomfret, 
Cully, in Pennsylcania, a township of Sullivan co.; 


n. State or condition of a cully. 

Culm, n. [Lat. culmus; allied to culmen, the top, sum- 
mit; columen, » pillar, a column.) (Min.) A slaty kind 
of anthracite, occurring in Wales. The strata in which 
it is found are often called the culm measures, 

(Bot.) The stem of grasses, which is hollow, and has 
& peculiar organization. 

Culmen, n. L.] Top; summit; culmination. 

£n nerville, in Pennsylrania, u post-office of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Culmiferous, a. [Lat. culmus, and fero, to bear.] 
( Bot.) Bearing culms or stalks, 

Cul minant, a. Culminating. 

Cul minate, r.n. [From L. Lat. culmino, culminatum, 
trom Lat. culmen, top, summit.) To reach the top or 
summit; to be vertical; to come to, or be in, the merid- 
iun; to be in the highest point of altitude, as a planet. 

All sunshine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator.” — Milton. 

—To attain to the highest pitch or point of rank, power, 
or accomplishment. 

—a. Growing upward, 

C€ulmina'tion, n. Act of culminating; the transit 
of a heavenly body over the meridian or highest point 
of altitude for the day. — Top; crown; highest point of 
honor; power; reputation, &c. 

C€ulnnai', a village of Peru, Canta district, in the Andes, 
10.000 feet above the sea, 

€ulpabil'ity.». State of being culpable; culpable- 
ness; blamableness, 

€ul'pable, n. (L. Lat. culpabilio, from cp, a fault; 
Fr. coupable.) Blamable ; deserviug blame or censur 
blameworthy; censurable; faulty; wrong; crimiual 
immoral: sinful ; as, a cu/pable act. 

Cul'pableness, n. State of being culpable; guilt; 
wrong-doing. 

€ul'pably, adv. In a culpable or blamable manner. 

Culpeper, in Virginia, a N. H. central co.; area, about 
673 sq.m. The S. Herder is washed by the Rapidan, 
as is the N.E. by the N. branch of the Rappahannock 
The Hazel River traverses its N. part. Surface, diversi- 
fied: soil, fertile. Cup. Fairfax (or Culpeper Court- 
house), 

Culpeper Court-House, in Virginia, a post-vil- 
lage. cap. of Culpeper co. 

Cul'prit, n. [Lat. culpe, reatus —culpa, a fault, and 
reutus, the state of impeachment, from revs, n party nc- 
cused.) The condition of one charged with an offence; 
a person arraigned in court for a crime. 

“An author is in the conaition of a culprit; the public are his 
judges." — Prior. 

—Anv person convicted of a crime; a criminal. 

Culp’s Hill, (BirrLE or.) See GETTYSBURG. 

Cult, n. [Fr. culte.] Hlomage: worship: veneration, — 
A system of rites established for religious worship. 

C€ulteh, (kulh) n, Ovster-spawn, 

€ul'ter. n. Sune as COULTER, q. v. 

C€ultiros'trnl,a. (Zo) Coulter-shaped, as the bill 
of the stork, &. 

Cul'tivable. Cul'tivntable, a. Susceptible of til- 
lage or enitivation ; as, a cultivable soil. 

Cal'tivate, v. a. |L. Lat. cultirato, eultivratum ; Fr 
cultiver, from Lat. enla, cultum, totill.] To till; to pre- 
pare the soil for crops; to manure, plough, dress, sow, 
and reap; to labor on, manage, and improve in hus- 
bandry ; as, to culf/rate n farm. 

—To improve by care, labor, instruction, or study; to 
refine and improve by correction of faults, and enlarge- 


q ay Pop. 4,000. 

Lalle kae, n. pl. (Zoil.) The Guat family. See GNAT. 
Gui A Orm, a. [Lat. culez, a gnat, and forma, form.) 
tee pe Shaped. 

Culinarily, adr, In kitchen fashion; after the man- 

cul Of Cooks or cookery 
inary, a, (It. culinartus, from culina, a tichem] 
TERENA to the kitchen, or to the art of cookery; usei 
itchens; as, culinary utensils. 
— 


ment of powers, faculties, or good qualities; to study; 
to labor earnestly for the improvement of anything; to 
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strive or endeavor to make better; as, to cul/ivate the 
mind. 
To cultivate the wild, licentious savage, 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts." — Addison. 

—To foster; to cherish; to study exceptionally; to devote 
one's special attention and application to; as, to culli- 
vate an art or science, to cultivate a friendship. 

—To develop, raise, or produce by tillage and husbandry ; 
as, to cultivate a crop. 

Cultivation, x. (Agric) The art of preparing the 
soil for those particular crops which it is required to 
bear. The ordinary agricultural implements used for 
this purpose are the plough, the spade, and the hoe. In 
some modified form, these instruments have been in use 
among all nations, at all times, The soil, by their means, 
is stirred and exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
and lousened, so that the roots of plants may make their 
way more easily through it. Other objects are also 
effected by complete inversion and careful cultivation 
of the soil, The surface-plants are buried and allowed 
to decay; water in excess passes through it in wet 
weather: and in dry seasons more moisture is retained. 
In dry climates the soil requires to be well ploughed 
and rolled, but in wet climates these operations must 
be restricted. 
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Cul'tivator, n. One who cultivates, ameliorates, or 
improves. 

—A person who cherishes, fosters, or promotes ; as, a cul- 
tivator of geology. 

Cultivator, n. (Agric) An implement of the horse- 
hoe kind, chiefly used in working fallows. It consists 
of a frame of iron, into which a number of coulters, or 
tines, are introduced; which, when the instrument is 
drawn along lands already ploughed, penetrate to the 
bottom of the furrow, and thoroughly pulverize the soil. 
See Gana. 

Cul trate, Cul'trated, a. [Lat. cultratus, from cul- 
ter, a ploughshare.} (Bot. and Zodl.) Shaped like a 
coulter or pruning-knife: cultirostral. 

Cul'triform, u. Edged or sharpened after the manner 
of a pruning-knife. 

C€ultriv'orous, a. Swallowing, or pretending to swal- 
low, knives. 

Cultaral, a. Pertaining to culture; having a ten- 
dency to foster culture. 

Culture, „. (Lat. cultura, from colo, eer Act of 
tilling or preparing the earth for crops; cultivation; 
the application of labor or other means to improve, 
ameliorate, refine, enlarge, increase, strengthen, ad- 
vance, or correct ; as, the culture of the social amenities 
of life. 

“ The earth requiring little or no care or culture. Woodward. 


—State or condition of being cultivated ; mental or physi- 
cal amelioration, enlightenment, advancement, or refine- 
ment; civilization; as, a person of high mental culture. 

"One might wear any passion out of a family by culture."— Tatler. 


—r.a. To cultivate. 
Cultureless, a. 
rejecting culture. 

Cult'urist, z. One who cultivates or cultures. 
Culver, n. [A. S. culfra, culcfra ; corrupted from Lat. 
columba, x pigeon.] wood-pizeon. 


Without culture; deprived of, or 


(Mil.) An ancient piece of ordnance. See CULVERIN. 
Cul'ver-house, n. A pigeon-house; a columbary ; a 
dove-cote, 


€ul'verin, n. [Fr. coulerrine, from Lat. colubrinus. 
A piece of ordnance, used in the 16th and 17th cent., o! 
great length, and formed to throw a ball to a considera- 
ble distance. It was 514 inches in the bore, and threw a 
ball about 18 Ibs. in weight. The bore of the demi-cul- 
vrin was 4 in, and the weight of the ball about 9 lbs. 

Culverkey. u. The Columbine flower. 

I could see a girl cropping culverkeys and cowslips, to make 

garlands.” — Walton. 


Culver's Station, in Indiana, a post-office of Tippe- 
canoe co. 

Cul'vert, n. [Fr. couvert ; O. Fr. culvert, covered, from 
Lat. cooperin, eoopertum — con, und operio, to cover.] 
( Engineering.) An arched channel of masonry, built be- 
neath the bed of a canal, for the purpose of conducting 
water from under the same; in this sense, it may be 
either a siphon or a surface drain. It is applied in the 
sense of an arched drain in engineering works upon 
railways, or analogous structures, 

€ulvertail,». (Carp) Same as DOVETAIL, g. v. 

C€ul'vertailed,a. Dovetailed in the joints. 

Cum. or Coma, (ku'ma.) (Anc. Geog.) The earliest 
Greek colony in Italy, situated on the Campanian shore, 
a little N. of Bais, and said to have been founded B. c. 
1050. From about B. c. 700 to B. C. 450, it enjoyed the 
highest prosperity. It resisted an invasion of the Etrus- 
cans, B. C. 522. Aristodemus obtained the supremacy 
B. c. 505, and was expelled by the nobles after he had 
exercised it abont 20 years. Tarquinius Superbus, the 
exiled king of Rome, sought refuge at C. b. c. 496. Hiero 
I., tyrant of Syracuse, came to the aid of the Cummans, 
und defeated the Carthaginian and Tyrrhenian fleet. B. C. 
474. The Samnites captured C., 420 B.C., put the male 
inhabitants to death, and established a colony. It was 
admitted to the Roman franchise, B. Cc. 338. Sylla re- 
tired to the neighborhood of C. after his abdication, B. C. 
179. Narses captured the town after a long siege in 553. 
It was destroyed by an earthquake in 1538. C. was also 
celebrated as the abode of the fabled Sibyl, and for a 
long time her supposed cave was shown to visitors. In 
the bay of C, Menecrates, admiral of Sextus Pompeius, 
defeated the fleet of Octavius, B. c. 38. 

Cumana, (koo-má'nd,) a city of Venezuela, cap. of a 
prov. of same name, situated near the month of the 
Gulf of Cariaco, and on the river Manzanares, 1 m. from 
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the sen: Lat. 10° 27“ 52“ N., Lon. 649 4’ 47" W. It is 
the oldest city founded by Europeans in S. America. 
Diego Castellon commenced it in 1523. and called it 
New Toledo. It was almost destroyed by un earthquake 
in 1855, Pop. 8,000. 

Cumanaco’a, s town of Venezuela, dep. Cumana ; pop. 
abt. 3,000. 

€um'bal, in the U. States of Colombia, a mountain- 
peak of the Andes, just N. of the equator. Height 
15,620 feet. 

€um'bent, a. [Old Lat. cumbo, cumbens.] Lying down; 
reclined; recumbent. 

€um'ber, v. a. (D. kommer, distress, difficulty, grief; 
Ger. kiimmern, intensative or frequentative of O. Ger. 
kümjan, to mourn, complain; bummer, trouble, vexation, 
sorrow ; Swed. bekymra, to trouble; L. Sax. quimen ; 
Goth. quainon, to sorrow; allied to Gr. kin@ros, wail- 
ing.] To encumber; to load or crowd; to embarrass; to 
entangle; to obstruct; to busy; to distract, as with cares. 

“The multiplying variety of arguments... is not only lost la- 
bour, but cumbers the memory to no purpose." — Locke. 

Cumberland, WIA. Duke of, the second son of 
George IL, king of England, B. 1721. He, in 1745, com- 
manded the British at the battle of Fontenoy, where 
they were defeated by the French. In the next year, at 
Culloden, he defgated Priuco Charles Edward Stuart, 
D. 1765. 

Cumberland, a N.W. co. of England, bounded N. by 
the Solway Frith and the river Liddel, which separates 
it from Scotland for 30 m.; W. by the Irish Sea; S. by 
Westmoreland and Lancashire; and E. by Northum- 
berland and Durham. Area, 1,623 sq. m. The surface 
is mountainous; Skiddaw attains an elevation of about 
3,050 feet. It is watered by the Eden, Eamont, Der- 
went, Cocker, Caldew, Elk, Liddel, and Irthing: it has 
numerous lakes, among which are Bassenthwaite, Bor- 
rowdile, Buttermere, Derwentwater, and Ullswater. A 
large portion of this county is devoted to grazing pur- 
poses. The mineral products are slate. limestone, coul, 
and lend ; its most important and valuable item, however, 
is pluabago, the finest being procured from Borrowdale, 
q-v. Manuf. Ginghams, calicoes, corduroys, sail-cloth, 
carpets, paper, &c. Chief towns. Carlisle, Whitehaven, 
Penrith, Cockermouth, Keswick, and Workington 
Pop. (1881) 250,630. 

Cumberland, a peninsula of British N. America, 
having Davis's Strait ou the N.E., aud Northumberland 
Inlet on the S W. 

Cumberland, iu ///nois. an E. S. E. co.; area, about 
310 sq.m. It is drained by the Embarras River, an 
aflluent of the Wabash. The surface is mostly prairie 
and timber lands Soil generally fertile. Cap. Greenup. 
Pop. (1880) 13.762. 

A post-twp. of Fayette co.: — now called Brownstone. 

Cumberland, in J., a p.-v. of Marion co. 

Cumberland, in Kentucky, a S. co.; area, about 375 
sq. m. It is traversed by the Cumberland River. The 
soil is fertile. Cup. Burksville. 

—A village in the above co. 

—A post-office of Wayne co. 

Cumberland, in Mine, a S.W. co; area, nbont 990 
sq.m. It is partly bounded on the N.E by the Andros- 
cozgin River, and on the S. E. by the Atlantic Ocean. Soil, 
fertile. Cup. Portland. 

—A pontviltags and township of the above county; pop. 
1,626. 

Cumberland, io Maryland, a town, cap. of Alleghany 
co., on the Potomac River. 
next to Baltimore, is the largest town in the State. A 
few m. W. of the town, npon the summit of the Alle- 
ghanies, commences the district known as the Cum 
land coal region, which extends W. of the Ohio River. 

Pop. (1880) 10,693, 

Cumberland. in New Jersey, a S. S. W. co.; area, about 
480 sq. m. Delaware Bay washes its S.W. border, aud 
it is drained by the Maurice River and the Cohansey 
and Tuckahoe Creeks. The surface is level; the soil, 
E. of the Cohansey, is light and sandy; W. of the creck 
it is composed of clay and sandy loam, Cap. Bridgeton. 
Pop. (1880) 37,694, 

Cumberland, in N. Carolina, a S. central co.: area, 
about 950 sq m. Tt is traversed by Cape Fear River, 
and two of its tributaries, Little River aud Rockfish 
Creek. The surface is diversified, and the soil fertile. 
Cap. Fayetteville. 

Cumberland, in Nova Scotia, a N.W. co. Cap. Am- 

berland, in Ohio, a post- village of Guerusey con 
about *0 m, E. of Columbus, 

—A village of Licking co., 18 m. E. of Columbus. 

Cumberland, in Pennsylvania, à S,S.E. co.; area, 
about 545 sq. n. It is bounded on the E by tlie Susque- 
hauna, and is also drained by the Conedogwinit and Yel- 
low Breeches creeks. The soil isexceedingly fertile, and 
agricultnee is in a very forward state. Cap. Carlisle. 
Pop. (1550) 45,978. 

—A township of Adams co, 

—A village of Bedford county; abont 100 m. W. by S. of 
Harrisburg. 

—A township of Greene co, 

Gumbperiands in Rhode Island, a township of Provi- 
dence co, 

Cumberland. in Tennessee, an E. central co.; area, 
abt. 700 sq.m. It is traversed by Obed's River, and 
Daddy's Creek. Surface, mountainous. Cap. Cross- 
ville. 

Cumberland, in Virginia, a S.E. co.: area, abt. 310 
sq. m. It is bounded on the S.E. by the Appomattox 
River, and partly on tne N. by the James River. Sur- 
Jace, diversified; soil, good. Cup. Cumberland Court- 
House. 


It has a large trade, and, | 
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C€um'berland Basin, is the N.E. portion of Chig- 
necto Bay, which cominunicates on the S. E. with the 
Bay of Fundy. Iti lebrated for its fisheries. 

Cumberland Bay, on the N. s of the island of 
Juan Fernandez, off Lie coast of Chili. Lat. 23? 37“ S.; 
Lon. 78° 53' W. 

Cumberland Bay, in New York, n portion of Lake 
Champlain, extending into Clinton co. 

Cumberland Centre, in Maine, n post-village of 
Cumberland co., abt. 55 m. N.W. of Augusta, 

Cumberland City, in Kentucky, w post-office of 
Clinton co. 

Cumberland City, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Stewart co, 

Cumberland Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 
Village, cap. of Cumberland co., abt. 50 m. W. of Rich- 
mond 

Cumberland Ford, in Kentucky, a post-office of 
Knox co. 

Cumberland Furnace, in Tennessee, a post-office 
of Dickson co. 

Cumberland Gap, a narrow pass, separating Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and important us commanding 
those States, and as being the line of communication be- 
tween Richmond and N. Alabama, and the towns on the 
Mississippi. It was seized by the Confederates early in 
the civil war. Being € nated by them in June, 1862, 
it was occupied by the Nationals, who were compelled to 
abandon it in September, Qn Sept. 9, of the following 
year, it was recaptured by Gen. Burnside, 

Cumberland Gap, iu Tennessee, a post-office of 
Claiborne co. 

Cumberland Hill, in Rhode Island, a post-village 
of Providence co., ubt. 12 m. N. by W. of Providence, 
Cumberland House, in British N. America, a sta- 

tion of the Hudson's Buy Co., on the W. side of Pine 

Island Lake, in Lat, 54 Lon. 102° 40' W. 
in Tennessee, a post- 
abt. 55 m. W. N. W. of Nashville. 

ad, on the E. coast of Georgia, 

off Camden co. It is 20 m. Jong, by 1 to 5 m. wide. 

Cumberland Mountains, a range of the Appa- 
lachian group, extending along the S. W. border of Vir- 
ginia and the S.E. of Kentucky; and passing across the 
State of Tennessee into the N.E. part of Alabama. The 
range has a total length of abt. 50 m., rarely exceeding 
2,000 feet in height. 
same groups of stratified rocks us thoseof the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Cumberland Presbyte'rians. See PRESBYTERI- 
ANISM. 

Cumberland River, one of the most considerable 
tributaries of the Ohio. It rises in the Cumberland 
Mountains in Kentuc 
nessee, then W., and then N.W. into Kentucky again, 
where it joins the Ohio River. Length, over 600 m. 

Cumberland University. sce LrsANON, Ten- 
nessee, 

Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Bedford co. 

C€um'bersome, a. Troublesome; burdensome; em- 
barrassing ; vexatious; as, a cumbersome duty. — Un- 
wieldy; intractable; unmanageable; us, a cumbersome 
load, 

“ Clogg'd with his clothes, and cumber'd with his years." Dryden. 
C€um'bersomely. adv. In an encumbering manner. 
C€um'bersomeness, n. Quality of being cumber- 

sone or encumbering. 

C€um'ber-world, n. 

l. (k.) 
bo'la, in Pennsylvania, a mining village in 

Schuylkill co. 

C€um'brance, n. 
derance ; impediment. 

" Riches, . . . the wise man's cumbrance." — Milton. 

Cumbre, (La.) à principal pass of the Andes, between 
Santiago, in Chili, and Mendoza. 

Cum brian, n. A native ot the county of Cumberland, 
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That which encumbers the 


An encumbrance; burden; hin- 


country. 

—a. Relating or pertaining to Cumberland, Eng.; us, tho 
Cumbrian burr, 

Cum brian Mountains, a great knot of mounn- 
tains, ubt. 50 m. in length and breadth, in the N.W. of 
England. occupying parts of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire, 
British Isles for picturesqueness and beauty, and is much 
frequented by tourists. Its highest summits are Fell 
Pike, 3,166 feet; and Snaefell, 3,100 feet, 

Cum ’'brous, o. Burdensome; unwieldy; impeding; 
clogging: obstructive, 

lle sunk beneath the cumbrous weight." — Swift. 
—Oppressive; vexations; confused; jumbled. 
The cumhrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire." 

C€um'brously, «dv. 

Cum ‘brousness, n. 
oppressive, 

Cum frey, n. ( Bot.) Seo Comrrey. 

Cum'in, n. See CUMINUM 

Cum ‘ing, in Nebraska, a N.E. co, area, abt. 400 sq. m. 
It is traversed by the Elkhorn River, and the Plum and 
Pebble creeks, The surface is undulating prairie and 
timber lands, and the soil fertile, Cup, West Point. 
Pop. 2,946. 

(Cuming City. in Nebraska. à. post-village of Wash- 
inten co., about 30 m. N. N. W. of Omaha City; pop. 
543. 

Cumin'ie Acid, n. (Chem) An organic acid, formed 
when oil of cumin is added to fused hydrate of potash, 
It crystallizes in colorless plates. Form. IO. CIOs. 


Milton, 
In n cumbrous manner. 
Stato of being cumbrous or 
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Cu'minum, Cumin. [Lat. cuminum ; Ar. gamoum 
Fr. cumin.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, 
order Apiaceae, 
The only species, 
C. cyminum, is a 
dwarf, fennel- 
looking plant, 
cultivated in the 
S. of Europe and 
Asia Minor for its 
fruits or seeds, 
which are hot and 
nromatic, like 
those of the cara- 
way and anise. 
The essential oil 
of Cumin seed isa 
mixture of a hy- 
drocarbon termed 
eynol (Cg. H4), 
and of an oxyliy- 
drocarbon called 
cuminol or hy- 
dride of cumyl 
(Con 4- H ). 

Cumming, 

Joux, a Scottish 

divine and popu- 

lar preacher of 
the Scotch Church in Crown Court, Covent Garden. Lone 
don; E. in Aberdeenshire, 1810. He is author of numer- 
ous works chiefly directed against the Roman Catholic 

Church. The principal are his Apocalyplic Sketches, 

| Lectures on the Parables, aud Voters of the Night. 

Cum ming. in Georgia, a township and village, cap, of 
Forsyth co., on Vickery’s Creek, 

Cumming, or Dovntk Weils, in Georgia, a post- village 
of Warren co., about 57 m. W. of Augusta, 

Cummings, iu /ennsylrania, a township of Lycoming 
co. 

Cummings Mill, in Tennessee, a village of Jack- 
son co. 

Cumming’s Point, in & Carolina, the N. extremity 
of Morris Island, at the entrance of Charleston harbor, 
abont 1 m. B.S E. of Fort Sumter. 

C€um'mingsville, in Mississippi, a village of Ita 
waniba co. 

| Cum'/mington, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Hampshire co. 

Cummington, in // %s, a village of Macoupin co. 

Cummington West Village, in Massachusetts, a 
post-village of Hampshire co. 

Cum'/min's Creek, in Teras, enters the Colorado 
River from the N. near Columbus. 

Cummin’s Creck, in Teras, a post-office of Ellis co. 

Cum minsville, iv Ohio a post-villuge of Ham- 
ilton c 

Cum'minsville, in Upper Canada, a village of Halton 
co.; pop. about 300. 

Cum/ru, or CYMRU, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Berks co. 

Cum Shaw. n. (Cm.) A benefaction; a gift of money; 
a bonus, (Used in China.) 

v. Gd. To make a money present to; as, to cumshaw a 
ship's purser. 

€u'mu-cir'ro-stra'tus, n. ( Meteor.) The rain-cloud, 
or nimbus seen round the suu before rain. 

€u'mulate, v. a. (Lat. cumulo, cumulatus, from cumus 
lus, a heap.] To form a heap: to heap together. 

“ Mighty shoals of shells, bedded and eumwlated."— Woodward. 
€Cumula'tion, n. Sume as ACCUMULATION, Q. v. 
€u'mulatist, n. One who accumulates, heaps, or col- 

ts together. 

Cumulative. a. Composed of parts in a heap; form- 

ing a mass, — That augments by addition; that is added 

to something else. 
lose, a. Possessing heaps ; composed of heaps. 
o-stra’tus, v. ( Meteor.) See CLoUb. 
Ius. n. ( Meteor.) See Coup. 

€ un, r.a. (Naul.) See Cox. 

€unnb'ulna, n. pl. [Lat., cradles; Fr. ermables.] ( Bibliol.) 

A term applied to the copies now existing of the first 

printed books, or to such as were priuted in the loth 

century, — Worcester. 
x’a, a town of Assyria, where Cyrus the younger 
vas de d by his brother Artaxerxes, B. c. 401. 
€unetn'tion, „. [Lat. cunctatio.) Delay; procrastina- 
tion; dilatoriness. 
“ Celerity should always be contempered with cunctation.” 
Browne. 

Cuncta’tor, n. [Lat.] One who dallies, delays, or pro- 
crastinates ; an idler; a sluggard. 

“ Being unwilling to discourage such cenetators."— Hammond. 

Cund. r.a. To give notice to. (o. and R.) 

„A balker .. who enndeth the master of each boat." — Carew. 

Cundinamar’ca, in the U. States of Colombia, a cen- 
tral dep. containing the cap. of the republic, Bogota; 
pop. 600,000, 

C€u'neal, a. [Lat. cuneus, n wedge.] Having the form 
or appearance of a wedge ; relating to a wedge. F 

Cu'nente, Cu'neated, Cuneatic, a. (Zoil. and 
Bot.) Applied to an animal, or part, or leaf, &c., when 
their longitudinal diameter exceeds the transverse, 
and narrows gradually downwards, 

Cuneiform, Cu'niform, G-, form.) n. [Lat. 
cuneus, n wedge, and forma. form : Ger. keilfürmig.] The 
name given to the inscriptions found on old Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Persian wonuments, from the charao- 
ters being formed like a wedge. This species of writing, 


Fig. 140. — ovmin, (C. cyminum.) 
a, the flower; 6, the fruit or seed. 
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we have any knowledge. It is socalled from the letters 
being ae ee of parts resembling a wedge, a nail, oran 
arrow-head. It is found carved in rocks and sculptures, 
or stamped on bricks and tiles; and is met with on the 
ancient monuments of Persepolis, und other cities of the 


Persian empire, among the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, 


Fig. 141. 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS ON AN ASSYRIAN BRICK. 


and even in Egypt. It appears to have been first employed 
ün Assyria and Media, and to have subsequently spread 
aver the whole extent of the Persian empire. There 
mare three distinct alphabets or kinds of C. writing, and 
which are mostly found together in parallel columns, 
"being translations of each other. The most ancient of 
these is the Assyrian, which consists of about 400 
«lifferent characters, and is theone which has given most 
trouble to philologists, und in which least progress has 
been made. The second of these is called the Median, 
which is a modification of the first, and consists of about 
100 characters. The most recent is the Persian, which 
consists of only 39 to 44 letters. It is much more re- 
fined than the others, and the forms are much less com- 
Plicated. The letters here are all very distinctly formed, 
none being at all doubtful, and the words are separated 
from each other by an oblique stroke. This language is 
believed to be the original of the modern Persian, and 
to be nearly allied to the Sanskrit. There is every reason 
to believe that theemployment of the C. character origi- 
nated in Assyria, while the system of writing to which 
it was adapted was borrowed from Egypt. Much pro- 
gress has already been made in deciphering these an- 
cient records, from which we may expect much light to 
be thrown on the early history of the world. The first 
accounts of the C. characters were brought to Europe 
about the beginning of the 17th cent., and some time 
afterwards imperfect copies of them were published. 
The first publication of a connected inscription was made 
by Le Brayn at Amsterdam, in 1714; and subsequently 
Niebuhr published copies of some which he had found at 
Persepolis and elsewhere, and which were more accu- 
Tate than any that hal appeared before. Still, for long 
r this, nothing was done towards the deciphering of 
the language. Many, indeed, were of opinion that they 
belonged to no language, that they were mere orna- 
ments carved at the caprice of the architect, &c. 
Grotefend, of Hanover, was the first who made any pro- 
gress in the deciphering of these characters, and brought 
the result of his labors before the Academy of Gittingen 
in 1802. Since that time there have bean many able 
and active laborers in the field; among whom we may 
Mention Rask, Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Rawlin- 
Son, Renall, Norris, Hincks, Oppert, &c. 
nette’, n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A narrow ditch in the middle 
ofa dry ditch, serving as a druin, or, if filled with water, 


as it is the simplest, so it is the most ancient of which | Cun'^ningham, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
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Clarion co. 
Cunningham’s, in Tezas, a P. O. of Bastrop co. 
Cunningham's Island, in Ohio, near the W. end 
of Lake Erie, constituting u part of Ottawa co. 
Cunningham’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village ot Mercer co. 
Cunningham's Store, in N. Carolina, a post-office 
of Person co. 
€un'ningly, adv. 
with artiul deceit. 
C€un'/ning-man, n. A man who professes fortune- 
telling; or, to instruct how to recover lost or stolen 
property. 
“ T' attack the cunning-man for plunder.” — Hudibras. 


In a cunning manner; craftily ; 


cana Obstacle to the enemy. 
pha, a town of Brazil, abt. 120 m. E.N.E. of Sad 
ou "lo; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Re la, z. [Lit, penny-royal.] (Bot) A genus of 
Plants, order Lamiacer. The Dittany, C. mariana, isa 
Perennial herb, | to 2 feet high, growing in rocks and 
1. TY woods from New York to Georgia and Arkansas. 

t corolla. nearly twice us long as the calyx, is a pale- 

in f color. The herb is delightfully fragrant, and used 
bri furl infusions. 
= ming. a. [A. S. cunnan, connan ; Ger. kennen, to 
now; Goth. kunnan, allied to Sansk. kan, to shine. | 
with i skilful; experienced; well instructed; wrought 
RD ill; learned. — Artful: crafty; astute; wily; 

m tle; esizning ; deceitful; full of tricks and strata- 

rene. — Performed with skill or ingenuity ; ingenious ; 
e 
Row. 


* Curious. 
** An altar, carv'd with cunning imagery." — Spenser. 
ealing, exhibi ting, or expressing ingenious, dexter- 
; OF striking qualities or characteristics; as, a cun- 
contrivance. 


2 ulty or act of using stratagem to accomplish a 
teri + deceitfulness or deceit ; fraudulent skill or dex- 
2 De craft or craftiness ; subtlety; artifice. 


cunning in a child; cunning is the ape of wisdom.” 
Locke. 


Can’‘ni ‘ 
ngham, ALLAN, a popular English novelist and 
biographer, B. in Dumfriesshire, 1785. He is anthor of a 
Memoir of Burns; several lyric Poems and Ballads; the 
novel of Paul Jones; The Lives of British Puinters, 


D. 1842. 


ulptors, and Architects, ke. 


Cun’ningness, n. Slyness; deceitfulness; artful- 
ners; crait. 

Cunonia’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Suxifrugales. Diag. Distinct styles, aud opposite 
leaves with large interpetiolar stipules. — They are trees 
or shrubs, natives of 8. America, the Cape, the E. Indies, 
and Australia. They are nearly allied to the Sazzfra- 
gacee. Most of them have astringent properties. There 
are 22 genera and 100 species. 

Cuntline, (künt'lin) n. (Naut.) The space between 
the bilges of two casks, stowed side by side. Where one 
cask is set upon the C. between two others, they are 
stowed bilge and cuntline. 

Cup, n. [A.S. cop; Fris. and D. kop; Ger. kopf; Lat. 
cupa, a tub, a cask; W. cwb, from cw, a roundness, a 
concavity ; Fr. ceupe.] A small vessel to drink out of; 
u chalice; a goblet; as, a china cup. * 

Life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. - Byron. 

—The liquor contained in a cup, or that it may contain ; a 
dranght; a bumper; as, Moselle-cup. 

—pl. Social entertainment in drinking ; a drinking-bout ; 
a jollification ; as, he is good-tempered iu his cups. 

Flowing cups pass swiftly round." —Lovelace. 

—That which is to be received or endured; a draught;— 
hence, by implication, sufferings; afflictions; good re- 
ceived ; blessings or favors. 

And taste of sorrow's cvp.” — Gascoigne. 
(Surg.) A glass vessel used for drawing blood; a cup- 
ping-glass. 

—Anything hollow or concave like a cup; as, the cup 
of the knee, the cup of a flower. 
lu much the same manner as an acorn in its cup."— Woodward. 

Cup and ball. (Games.) A child's toy, consisting of a 
cup attached to a wooden or ivory handle, and a ball; 
the latter to be thrown up and caught in the cup. — Cup 
and can. Familiar companions; boon associates ; — the 
can being the large vessel out of which the cup is filled, 
and to which it is a constaut companion, — Johnson. 

“ Swear he's a most facetious man, 
That you and he are cup and can."—Swift. 
—^. a. To supply or furnish with cups of liquor. 
Win thy grapes our hairs be crown d! 
Cup us, till the world go round.” Sake. 
(Surg.) To apply a cupping-glass to procure a dis- 
charge of bl. from a scarified portion of the body. 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd; in short, they our d. Pope. 


Cupa'nia, n. [In honor of the Italian botanist Cupani.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sapindacee, The spe- 
cies C. sapida flourishes in the W. Indies, and is in some 
respects a valuable and interesting tree. The distilled 
water of the flowers is used by the negro women as a 
cosmetic, and the succulent, slightly acid arillus of the 
sced is eaten for dessert. The fruit containing the seeds 
is commonly known as the Akee-fruit. 

Cu par-Fiſe, a town of Scotland, cap. of Fifeshire, 10 
m. W. of St. Andrew's, on the Eden. Manuf. Linen. 
Pop. 6,600. 

Cup’-bearer, n. An officer of state, formerly attached 
to à monarch’s household, who attended at the royal 
table to serve with wine; one who attends to the filling 
of cups or glasses at a revel or feast; as, Ganymede, the 
cup-bearer of Jupiter. 

Cupboard, (iws'urd.) n. (Cup, and A.S. bur. a bower, 
a receptacle.) A receptacle or closet for holding cups, 
crockery, &c.; a small case or inclosure in a room, with 
1 destined to receive cups, plates, dishes, and tlie 

IKG. 

Cupboard-courtship, cupboard-love. Love or attentions 
paid with a view to a regale from the cupboard; as, a 
policeman’s cupboard-courtship. 

To cry cupboard. To feel the pangs of hunger; to ex- 
press a demand for food. 

Cu’pel, Coppel n. [Lat. cupella, from cupa, a tub, a 
cask: Gr. kuz n big-bellied drinking-vessel, dim. of 
krupé, a hole, a hollow; Fr. coupelle.) A small cup 
generally made of bone-ashes, used for extracting base 
metals from gold and silver. The compound, on being 
heated in the cupel, loses the base metals by their be- 
coming oxidized, and sinking into the cupel. Sce Assay- 
ING. 

—v.a. To refine by means ofa cupel. 

Cu’pel-dust, n. Powder used in refining metals. 

€upella'tion, n. The process of refining gold, silver, 
and some other metals in a cupel, or by scarification.— 
See ASSAYING. 

Cup’fal, n.; pl. Curruts. The quantity that a cup 
will contain. 


Cup’gall, n. A description of gall found on oak-leaves. 

Cup Yea, in New Granada, a village and sea-port on a bay 
of the same name, near the entrance to the Bay of Pa- 
nama, Lat. 6° 40’ N., Lon. 77° 50° W. 

Cu'pid, n. [Lat. cupido, from cupiditas, desire.) ( Myth.) 
The Roman name of the god of love. Cicero speaks of 
three divinities under this appellation (De Nat. Deor. 
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iii, 23); but the one usually meant when spoken of with- 
out any qualification was the sou of Mercury and Venus. 
He is generally represented as a beautiful child with 
wings, blind, and carrying a bow and quiver of arrows. 
See Eros, 

Cupid ity, n. [Lat. cupiditas, from cupidus—cupio, to 
long for, to desire.] Au eager desire or longing to pos- 
sess something; an inordinate or unlawful desire of 
wealth or power; hankering; avarice; covetousness; 
lust of guin. 

C€up'-moss, n. (Bot.) See CLADONIA, 

€u'pola, n. „pe ; Sp. cúpula ; Fr. coupole, from coupe, 
a cup] (Arch.) The hemispherical roof which covers 
a circular building; a hemispherical vault on the top of 
a building, adorning the round top of a structure. See 
Dome. 

—The round top of a furnace;—sometimes the furnace 
itself. 

C€up'per, n. A scarifier; one who uses a cupping-glass. 

Cupping, (kup'põng, n. [From the cup-like form of 
the glasses employed.] (Surg.) The upplication of cup- 

ping-glasses, from which the air hus been previously ex- 

pelled, to the skin, with the view of attracting blood to 
the part, and, if necessary, abstracting it. €. was prac- 
tised by the ancients, and is frequently resorted to in the 
present day. In performing the operation, the part is 
first washed with warm water, in oider to promote the 
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flow of blood to it; 

and then, a small [^ 

bell-shaped glass, 
from which the 
air has been par- 
tially expelled by 
holding it for an 
instant over tho 
flame of a spirit lamp (fig. 742), is 
immediately applied to the spot, || 
and the usual amount of atmos-| || 
pherical pressure on the part being 

thus diminished, the blood flows 
towards it, producing a distention 
of the blood-vessels and an eleva- ||| 
tion of the surface. This is called || | 

dry-cupping, and is frequently of | | 1 

great service in removing certain | i 

kinds of pain. Several glasses may 

be used. Frequently also an air- Aa 

pump is used for attracting blood. d 
he glass is readily removed by in- Fig. 142. 

serting the nail of the finger be- EXHAUSTING THE AIR 

tween the edge of it and the skin, FROM A CUPPING- 
so as to admit the air. When it is GLASS. 

intended to abstract blood, the C- 

glass is removed as soon as the part is sufficiently swol- 

len, and the scarificator applied to it. This instrament 
contains a number of lancets (usually 10 or 12), which 
by touching a spring. are made to inflict a corresponding 
number of wounds, the depth of which may be regulated 
by the operator. Immediately on the wounds bein 
made, the (glass is applied, exhausted as before, an 
the blood allowed to flow into it until a sufficient quan- 
tity has been extracted. If the blood coagulntes, or 
the glass he full, it should be carefully removed, the 
part sponged with warm water, and the glass again ap- 
plied toit. & is preferable to any other method of blood- 
letting in many kinds of inflammatory diseases. 

Cup'ping-glass, n. See CUPPING. 

€u'preous, a. [Lat., from cuprum, copper.] Coppery; 
consisting of orresembling copper. 

Cupres'sus, n. [From the island of Cyprus, where 
the cypress is very abundant.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
order Pinacee. The White Cedar, C. thyoides, is a tree, 
40 to 60 feet high,quite common in the Middle States. It 
usually occurs in swamps, which it densely and exclu- 
sively occupies. The leuves consist of short, minute, 


Fig. 143. — WHITE CEDAR. 
(Cupressus thyoides.) 
evergreen scales, covering the finely divided branehlets, 
in four imbricated rows, and each one furnished with a 
minute gland or tubercle on the back. The wood is 
white, fine-grained, and wonderfully light, soft, and dur- 
able, Used in the manufacture of shingles, pails, fences, 
&c. Posts made of this cedar it is said will last 50 years. 
Cu'prie Acid, n. (Chem.) This acid never occurs in a 
separate state. When finely divided copper is fused with 
nitreand hydrate of potash, a cuprate of potash is formed 
which is an exceedingly unstable salt, easily decomposed 
with I5 oxygen, and copper. 
Cupriferous, a. [From Lat. cuprum, and ferre, to 
bear.] Containing or yielding copper; as, cupriferous 


ore, 

Cu’'prite, n. ( 1 The red oxide of copper, which is 
also known as octohedral copper ore, from the form of 
its crystals. 
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Cu’proid, n. [Lat. cuprum, and Gr. eiu, form ] (Crys- 
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(Purriery.) A hard and callous tumor, running along 


tall.) A solid related to a tetrahedron, and.contained| the inside of a horses hind hoof. 


under twelve equal triangles. — Webster. 


€urb'less, a. Unrestrained ; without a curb or check. 


Cuproplum'bite, n. (Min) A double sulphide of Curb/-plate, n. (Arch.) The wall. plate of a circular 
lead and copper, found in Chili in granular masses of a! or elliptical roof or dome;— the wall-plate of a sky- 
lead-gray color, with a metallic lustre, and a cubic cleav-| light; the plate which receives the upper rafters of a 


age. 

Cup’-rose, n. A familiar name for the poppy. 

Cu'pulate, a. Cupuliferous. 

Cu’pule, n. [Lat. cupula.) ( Bof.) The cup or husk of 
the acorn and similar fruits, forming asort of involucre. 

C€upulif'erze, u. Nl. (Bot.) The same as COKYLACES. Q. r. 

Cupuliferous, a. [From Lat. cupula, and ferre, to 
beur-] Possessing à cupule. 

Cup’-valve, u. (Mach.) The cup-valve for n steam- 
engine resembles a conical valve, made to fit a cover in 
the form of a vase, or of the portion of a sphere, 

Car, n. [Belgic, korre, a country-honse dog; W. corgi, 
cor, a dwarf, and ci, a dog.] A dog that snarls or growls, 
but lacks the courage to bite; us, a mangy cur.—A surly, 
snurling, contemptible person. 

„What would ye have, ye curs ? "—Shaks. 

Cu’ra, a town of Venezuela, about 45 in. S.W. of Caracas ; 
pop. about 4,500. 

Curable, a. That may be healed or cured ; admitting 
a remedy ; as, a curable disease. 

C€urabil'ity, n. State of being curable, or susceptible 
of cure. 

Cur'/ableness, n. Curability ; possibility to be healed. 

€urnco'/n, Curscad, CUnazos, (kocra-só',) a group of 
small islands in the West Indies, situated near the N. 
shore of Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea. ‘They consist 
of Curacoa, Bonaire, Aruba, and Little Curaqoa. Chief 
town, Willemstad, on the island of €, one of the hand- 
somest towns in the W. Indies; Lat. 12° N., Lon. 69° 
W. These islands depend upon rain for water. The 
coasts, on the whole, are difficult of access, the principal 
bay being that of St. Anna, on which Willemstad 
stands. The soil in many places is arid and unproduc- 
tive. Among the exports of C may be noticed maize, 
beans, and other kinds of pulse; cattle, salt, and madder. 
C. chiefly owes its prosperity to its commerce with the 
neighboring islands and coasts. In 1827 it became a 
free harbor. The island was discovered by Spain in 1527 ; 
taken from that country by the Dutch in 1634; con- 
quered by the English in 1807 ; and restored to Holland 
in 1815. Total pop. 20,844. 

Curacoa, (koo-ra-si’,) a sweet and agreeable liqneur, ob- 
tained by digesting orange-peel in sweetened spirits, and 
flavoring with cinnamon, and cloves or mace. It is 
made in great perfection by the Dutch in the islands of 
Curacao, from which it derives its name. The spirits 
employed in its manufacture are usually reduced to 
nearly 5; under proof, and each gallon contains about 
314 Ibs. of sugar, C. varies in color; the darker kind 
being produced by digesting in it powdered Brazil-wood, 
and mellowing tlie color by caramel or burnt sugar. 

Cu'racy, Cu'rateship, n. Office or employment of 
a curate; a benefice held by license from a bishop. 

€u'rarny, in Ecuador, « river rising in the Andes, 65 
m. S. S. E of Quito, and joiuiug the Napo River 87 in. be- 
low San Miguel 

Cu'rarine, n. (Chem.) An alkaloid contained in Cu- 
rara, the Ourari, Wourali, or Arrow Poison of the South 
American Indians. Form, Cie N. 

Curas'‘sow, n. (Zo) See PENELOoPIDE. 

C€u'rate, . (LAE curator, he who takes charge of, or cu- 
ratus, careful, anxious, from curo, to care for.] One to 
whom the cure or care of souls is committed ; a clergy- 
man who holds a curacy. 

—In the English Church, a clergyman hired to perform 
the duties of a rector or vicar. 

Cu'rateship, n. See Curacy, 

C€ur'ative, a. Relating to the cure of diseases ; tend- 
ing to cure; as, a curative remedy. 

€ura'tor, n. [Lat] In a general sense, signifies a per- 
gon whe is appointed to take care of anything. Among 
the ancient Romans, there were officers in every branch 
of the public service, to whom this appellation was 
given; thus we read of Curatores aquarum, frumenti, 
viarum, operum publicorum, Tiberis, &c. : i. e., persons 
who distributed corn, superintended the making of 
roads and the public buildings, or were conservators of 
the rivers, &c. — In learned institutions, the officer who 
has charge of libraries, collections of natural history, 
&c., is frequently styled 

(Gril Law.) The guardian of a minor who has at- 
tained the age of fourteen. Before that age, minors nre 
under a tutor. The guardianship of persons under va- 
rious disabilities, and of the estate of deceased or absent 
persons and insolvents, is also committed to a C. 

Cura'torship, n. Office or vocation of a curator. 

„ n. [Lat.] A female who tends, cures, or 
heals. 

Curb, (kerb,) v.a. Fr. courber, from Lat. curro.) To 
bend the will, or to the will of; to control; to restrain ; 
to check; to hold buck; to confine; as, to curb one's 
temper. 

„Where pinching want must curb thy warm desires." — Prior. 

—To guide or restrain with a curb; as, to curb a horse.— 
To supply with a curb, as a pavement, well, &c. 

—n. Fr. courbe.] That which curves, bends, or keeps 
iu check; restraint; check; hinderance, 

„Ry these men, religion, that should be 

The curb, is made the spur to tyrauny." — Denham. 

Hart of the bit of a horse’s bridle which serves to guide, 
restrain, or manage him, 

“ Nor reins, oor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they fear "— Dryden. 

A eurli stone. — A stone frame-work erected round the 
mouth of a well. 


curb-roof, — Worcester, 

Curb Roof, n. (Arch.) A roof in which the rafters, 
instead of continuing straight down from the ridge to 
the walls are at a given height received on plates; 


Fig. 144. — CURB ROOF. 


which, in their turn, are supported by rafters less in- 
clined to the horizon, whose bearing is through the me- 
dium of the wall plates, directly upon the wall, It pre- 
sents a bent appearance, as in the diagram (fig. 744), 
whence it derives its name; it is alse called the mansard 
roof, from the name of the celebrated French architect 
who very frequently resorted to its use, 

C€urb'-stone, Curb, „. The line of stone-work which 
borders the footpath of a road. It is generally made 
of a hard durable stone, such as granite. 

Cureulio, n. Curculion‘idie, n. pl. [Lat, a 
weevil.) (Zodl.) A genus and family of snonted coleop- 
terous insects, including the Diamond beetles and other 
splendidly colored species; as well as the Corn and Nut 
weevils, and n variety of others scarcely less destructive 
to grain, fruit, and vegetable products in general. The 
most important have been described under their genera. 
(See Bruca: s and CALANDRA ; others will be found under 
their respective names.) We notice only here, as typical 
of the genus Curculio, the Clover-weevil, C. apricune, 
which often does much injury to fields of common red 
clover. It lays its eggs among the flowers, nnd the little 
grubs make their way through the calyx into the pod. 

Curcumine, n. (Chem.) The coloring matter of 
Curcuma longa. It is nearly insoluble in water, bnt dis- 
solves in alcohol, Its yellow color is changed to brown 
by alkalies, which leads to its use in the laboratory as 
n test of alkalinity. 

Curcu'mo, n. [Ar. Curium] ( Bot.) A genusof plants, 
ord. Zingiberacer. The dried tubers or rhizomes of C. 
longa constitute the turmeric of the shops. Turmeric is 
extensively cultivated in almost every part of India, 
being employed as a condiment by the nutives. It forms 
the principal ingredient of curry-powder: giving to that 
compound its peculiar odor and bright yellow color. It is 
used for dyeing yellow, and for making ee pan 
which is used as a test for free alkalies, being turned 
by these from a yellow to a reddish-brown color. As n 
medicinal agent, turmeric is a mild aromatic. The rhi- 
zomes of another species, C. augustifolia, contain much 
starch, which, when extracted, forms East ludia arrow- 
root, or Curcuma starch. 

Curd, n. Ir. cruth, cured milk, allied to Gr. kruos, 
icy cold, kruddés, icy, chill, and Lat. cruor; Eng. gore, 
with a notion of the curdling, congealing effects of cold; 
Scot. cruds ; W. crwd,a round lump.]. Milk formed into 
lumpy masses, by coagulation; the thickened part of 
milk which is formed into cheese ; as, curds and whey.— 
The coagulated part of any liquid. 

—v.a. To curdle; to congeal: to coagulate. 

—v.n. To utegrate into curds and whey. 

€urd'iness, u. State of being curdy. 

C€ur'dle, r.n. (Sometimes written CRUDLE.) To change 
into curds, as milk, 

** Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese."— Thomson, 

—To congeal ; to coagulate, or concrete. 

—^v. a. To change into curds, as milk. 

*! There is in spirit of wine some acidity, by which brandy curdles 
miik.” — Floyer. 

o cause to thicken, coagnlate, congeal, or concrete, 
Tin curdled cold his courage gan t assail,” — Spenser. 
Curd'less, a. Without curds; deprived of curds; as, 

curdless whey. 

Curds'ville, in Ky.a twp. of Daviess co.; pop. 2,154. 

—A village of Mercer co. 

Curdsville, in Virginia, a township of Buckingham 
co.; pop. 2,101. 

rd’y, a. Full of curds; coagulated ; curdled. 

Cure, n. [Fr.; Lat. cura, care, from quero, to seek, to 
search for; iinplying solicitude.] Act of healing: restora- 
tion to health from disease, and to soundness from a 
wound ; as, a perfect cure. 

A remedy ; a restorative; that which cures or heals, 

“The wise for cure on exercise depend." Dryden. 

—System of medical or hygienic treatment of disease, &c. ; 
ax, the water-cure. 

—The cure of souls: spiritual charge: benefice or employ- 
ment of a curate; a curacy: as, inducted into a cure. 

—Remedial means for the palliation or removal of any- 
thing evil. 

** By way of a eure for the corruption of good manners." — Swift. 

u. a. [Lat. curo, from cura, cure.) To heal; to restore 
to health, or to soundness; to remove or destroy, as a 
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—To remedy, obviate, remove, or destroy any mischievous 
or objectionable tendency, habit, quality, or appetite; 
us, to cure u hopeless attachment. 

“J never kuew a man cured of inattention," — Swift. 

—To preserve from decay or corruption, as by drying, 
salting, jerking, &c.; to pickle; as. to cure a ham. 

n. To effect n restoration to health and soundness, 

—To become convalescent and restored to health, sound- 
ness, and vigor. 

“The lover of his fond passion 's cur'd."— Waller. 

Cure, n. [Fr.] In France, a curate. 

Cure less, o. That cannot be cured or healed; incur- 
able; as, a cureless complaint. 

€ur'er, n. A healer; one who cures, 

“ He is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies.” — Shaks. 

Cure’ton’s Store, iu & Carolina, a post-office of Lan 
caster co. 

Curette’, n. [Fr.] (Surg.) An oculist’s instrument, 
shaped like a little scoop. — Dunglison. 

Curfew. (Hr.) n. Fr. courre-feu —courrir, to cover, 
and feu, fire.) The ringing of a bell or bells at eight 
o'clock at night, as a signal to the inhabitants to put 
out their fires and retire to rest. (This ancient custom, 
very common in the Middle Ages throughout Europe. is 
e retained in many of the country districts of Eng- 

nud.) 

€u'rin, u.; pl. Curiæ. [Lat.] (Anc. Hist.) A word ap- 
plied to a division of the Roman people, and the place of 
assembly for such « division. Each of the three ancient 
Romulian tribes, the Ramnes, Titirs, and Luceres, was 
subdivided into ten curie. The plebeians had no con- 
nection with the curiæ, and the clients of the patricians 
were members of the curte only in à passive sense; thus 
the curi alone contained those that were real citizens, 
and their assembly alone was the legitimate representa- 
tive of the whole people. Each curia had its own place 
of worship, which was superintended by a priest, (curio) 
who was assisted by another, called curialis amen: 
The word curia is also used to designate the place in 
which the senate held its meetings; as, curia Hostilia, 
curia Julia, curia Pompeii, &c. 

(Arch.) The building in which the higher council of 
the State met, in a Greek or Latin city. It is described 
by Vitruvius as being adjacent to the Forum, Its form 
was quadrangular; either square or oblong. Half-way 
up each wall there was a projecting shelf, or cornice, to 
prevent the voice being Jost in the height of the build- 
ing. A sort of religious character was conceived to be- 
long to the senate-house, and there were often statues 
of the gods placed in it. 

Curia. in Arkansas, a village of Independence co. 

€urin'til. (Kom. Hist.) See Horatu. 

Curi co, a maritime district of Chili, containing rich 
mines of gold and copper. Curico, cap. of this district, 
has a pop. of 2,500, 

€urinlis'tic, a. (From Lat. curia.] Belonging to a 
court of law or justice, 

C€ur'ing-house, n. A place or kitchen set apart for 
the curing of meats. —In Cuba and Barbadoes, that part 
of a sugar-works devoted to the draining and drying of 
the saccharine concretions, 

Curiolog‘ic, o. [Gr. kyriologikos.] Relating to rade 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

€u'rios, n. pl. (Cm.) A commercial abbreviation of 
CURIOSITIES, q. v. 

Curios'ity, n. (Fr. curiosité; Lat. curiositas.) Quality 
of being curious; a strong desire to see something novel, 
or to discover something unknown; a disposition to 
scrutinize or pry into; inclination to inquiry; inquis- 
itiveness; ns, woman's curiosity, 

—Accuracy ; exactness; nice performance. 

„Our senses... are too gross to discern the curiosity of the 
workmanship of nature." — Ray. 

—A thing unusual; an object of curious contemplation ; 
an interesting spectacle; a rarity; as, the curiosities in 
a museum. 

Curios'ities, n. pl. (Com. Objects of art or rarity ; 


disease. 
Love the sole disease thou canst not cure.“ — Pope. 


as, Chinese curiosities. 

Curio'so, n. [It.] A virtuoso; a dillettante; an adept 
in curious works of art or virtá. 

Curious, a. [Fr.curieuz; Lat. curiosus, from cura, 

Eagerly solicitous; strongly desirous to see what 
is novel, and hear what is new, or to discover what is 
unknown; solicitous to see or to know; habitually in- 
quisitive; as, a curious child. 

—Accurate; solicitous to be correct; careful; nice; ex- 
act; difficult to please; scrupulous; as, curious discrim- 
ination. 

—Exhibiting or requiring skill, care, or nicety ; artistic ; 
rare: as, “the curious touches of art." — Milton. 

—Singular; strange; unusual; of rare occurrence; what 
conld hardly have been expected; as, a curious coinci- 
dence. 

ny curious chance, or careless art, composed.“ — Fairfax. 

—Anxious or eager to learn or acquire; attentive to; dili- 
gent about ; disposed to pry into, or be inquisitive about ; 
preceding after or of. 

“ Well read, and curious of antiquities.” — Dryden. 

Cu'riously, aiv. In a curious manner; skilfully ; sin- 
gularly. 

Cü'rlousnesn, n. State or quality of being curions; 
curiosity: inquisitiveness. — Exactness; carefulness ; 
nicety of accomplishment, 

Curiti'ba, in Brazil, a town, cap. of a comarca of the 
same name, 108 m. W, of Paranagua. 

Curitib'ia River, in Brazil, rises in the mountains of 
Cubatão, flows a circuitous S. course; then W., after re- 
ceiving the Sao José, and finally joins the Ignaqu. 

Curl, v.a. D. krullen ; Ger. krüuseln, to curl, to crisp, 
from Kraus, curled, crisp; Lat. crispus, curled, crisped ; 
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Icel. krulla, to crisp; Dan. kralle; from the root of 

crook.] Tu form into ringlets; to crisp; as, to curl the hair. 
“The wealthy ~wrled darlings of our nation.” — Shaks. 

ro twist; to coil; to writhe, as a serpent. — To dress or 
ornament with curls; as, to curl a wig. — To ripple; to 
raise in waves or undulations. 
“The rufan billows... . curling their monstrous heads. — Shaks. 

—v. i. To shrink or contract into ringlets, as the hair.— 
To take a bent, twisted, winding, or coiled form ; to coil, 
as a serpent. — To rise and ripple in waves or undula- 


tions 
„Walle curling smokes from village tops are seen." — /'ope. 


In Scotland, te practise the game of curling. 

—n. Ariuglet of hair. or anything of a like fm. 

„Shakes his ambrosial curis, aud gives the uod," — Shaka. 

—n. A waving sinuosity or flexure; a winding; a twist; 
as, a curl of mahogany, the curl of a wave. 

(Agric.) A disease in potatoes, in which the leaves, 
on their first appearance, appear curled and shrunk up; 
and, consequently, as they do not present a sutlicient sur- 
face to the light to elaborate the sap in a sufficient man- 
ner for carrying on the growth of the plant, it never ac- 
quires strength, and either dies, or produces very im- 
perfect tubers. The cause of the disease in the first in- 
stance is generally supposed to be the unhealthy state 
of the set; but something also may be owing to bad 
management and improper soil. 

Curl'edi ness, n. State of being curled. 

Curler. u. One who curls; a hair-dresser; a perruquier. 

—In Scotland, one who plays at the game of curling. 

C€ur'/le w. n. [Fr.courlieu.] (Zol) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Curl'imess, n. State or quality of being curly; as, cur- 
liness of the hair. 

Curling, n. (Games) In Scotland, a game played upon 
the ice by a number of persons. 

—p.a. Bending; twisting; forming into ringlets. 

Cmrl'ing-irons, Curl'ing-tongs, „. pl. A pair 
of tongs used by hair-dressers for curling the hair. 

Cauurl’imgly, adv. Ina curling manner, 

Curls’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- vill. of Clarion co, 

Curls Wharf, in Virginia, a P. O. of Henrico co, 

Curl’y, a. Having curls; tending to curl; full of rip- 
ples: as, a curly wig. 

Curmudgeon, (Kker-mujon.) n. [A. S. ceorl, a churl, 
and modiûn, moa igan, to he proud, to swell.) A churl- 
ish- minded man; au avaricious, churlish fellow; a 
miser; a niggard; a hunks; a screw. 

** Nor shalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 
If thou dispatch it without grudging." — Hudibras. 

Curmudg’eonly, adv. Churlish; avaricious ; covet- 
ous; Diggardly. 

Curmur’ring, . Making a rumbling noise in the 
stomach. 

Curran, Joan Pnitpor, an Trish advocate and orator, 
B. at Newmarket, co. Cork, 1750. In 1783 he obtained a 
seat in the Irish parliament as member for Kilbeggan. In 
debate, C, who was one of the few liberal members then 
in the house, was usually charged with the duty of reply- 
ing to opponents; for which important duty his ready 
speech and cutting retort admirably qualified him. But 
his sarcasm led him into several duels, in which fortu- 
nately little harm was done on either side. In 1788, he 
wasiu favorof the formation of the Irish volunteers; and, 
in subsequent years, he was constant and eloquent in 
his appeals to government to adopt a different policy| 
towards Ireland, as that which it was pursuing was 
likely to drive the people into rebellion. Government 
gave no heed, and the rebellion of 1798 was the conse- 
quence. Ç, had retired from parliament before the 
Union, of which he was a warm opponent. He was np- 

»inted Master of the Rolls in Ireland in 1806, an office 

e held until 1813, when he resigned. He died in Lon- 
„don. 1817. 

Curran, in Illinois, a township of Saline co.; pop. abt. 

—A post-village and township of Sangamon co. 

urran. in Missouri, à village of Stone co. 

=A post-office of Barry county. 

urrant,n. (From (Corinth, where they were originally 

Frown.] (Bot) The dried fruit of a species of grape- 

Vine extensively cultivated inthe Grecian islands. Ses 

Virts. — The common red, white, and black fruit of two 

Species of the genus RIRES, J. v. 

Ur’remey.n. (See Curreyt] A flowing or passing; 

A Continued or uninterrupted course; constant flow; a 

Passing from person to person, or from age to age; cir- 

culation ; as, currency of information, currency of time. 

( Por. Eem.) A circulating medium; the aggregate of 

coin, notes, bills, Ke, in circulation in a country ; as, u 

. Paper Currency. a specie currency. — See Money. 

, ^neral reception or estimation; common valuation; as, 
2 give currency to a report. 

ou Hie + + . takes greatness of kingdoms according to their bulk and 

ncy, and not after intrinsic value." — Bacon. 

rent, a. [Fr. courant; Lat. currens, from curro, 

Tun.] Runaing: flowing: as, a current stream. — 

10 ads > passing from person to person, or from hand 

7 hand: circulating; common; as, current money. 

-P "* Other opinions are current among mankind." — Watts, 

m onlar; general, or fashionable; established by com- 
" estimation; generally received, or accepted as au- 

thentic. 

-N Tue current folly proves our rendy wit." — Pope. 

Sarr, Passing ; present in its course; as, the current year. 

running. flowing, or passing; progressive motion, 

* of the air, water, &c.; as, a current of electricity. 

While thro’ the sky his shining current strays." — Pope. 
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Progression; procedure: continuation : successive course; 
us, the current of events, the current of public opinion. 

Marine currents arise trom various causes, either oc- 
casional or constant. They may be o ioned by an 
external impulsion, as by a gale of wind; from a differ- 
ence in the temperature of different parts of the sei; 
from the inequality of evaporations, the melting of the 
polar ice, or, in short, any cause tending to disturb the 
hydrostatic equilibrium. It is difficult in many cases to 
trace their causes, or to give any satislactory theory of 
their existence; but on account of their importance to 
navigation they have been observed, especially of late 
years, with great cure. Among those which have a per- 
manent or general character, there are two which are 
very remarkable. The first is that of the tropical waters 
westward round the globe; and the second. that which 
coustantly flows from each pole towards the equator. 
The tropical or westerly € is chiefly confined. within 
the zone extending to abont 309 on each sido of the 
equator, und its velocity is estimated by Humboldt at 
about nine or ten miles a day. In the Atlantic it sepa- 
rates into two branches; one of which forms the Gulf | 
Stream, aud the other flows along the coast uf Brazil, 
aud passes through the Straits of Magellan. In the} 
Pacific the currents are not so well Known, nor are they 
quite so definite as in the Atlantic. But there is one 
group both interesting and important. Commencing as 
adrift C. in the Antarctic Ocean, the water runs along 
the west const of S. America towards the equator, and 
then westward; and is gradually converted into the 
Equatorial C, which, after crossing the Pacific, enters 
the Indian Ocean, and passes between Madagascar and 
the Alrican coast, forming the Mozambique C.. and losing, 
itself as it rounds the Cape of Good Hope in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Besides the Atlantic and Pacific currents, there 
are others directly c sted with, and derived from, the 
Arctic and Antarctic oceana. (8 Polak CUKRENTS.) 
There are also deep currents, apparently flowing in 
directions opposite to those of the surlace currents, The 
whole waters of the great ocean are thus kept in a con- 
stant state of admixture, both with regard to. tempera- 
ture and saltness. The climates of the coasts washed 
by them are modified, and the general balance of organic 
lite is kept up. — The setting of the €. is that point of 
the compass towards which the waters run; and the 
drift of u C. is the rate it runs per hour. 
Cur’rently, adv. In a current manner; generally. 
C€ur'rentness, „. State or quality of beiug current; 
circulation; general reception; currency. 

Cur’rent River, of Missouri and Arkansas, rises in 

Texas co., Missouri, and flows S.E. into Arkansas, where 

it enters the Black River in Randolph co. It is naviga- 

ble for tlat-boats. 

Curricle, (ur'i-kl,) n. [Lat. curriculum, from curro, 

to run.) A chaise or carriage, with two wheels, drawn 

by two horses, 

Curriculum, n. [Lat] A race-course; an arena 

for trials of speed. — Whence, in ncademical language, 

the whole course of studies completed in a university 

or similar institution. 

Currie (Cmakery.) See Curry. 

Currie i, p. A. (See Curry.) Dressed by cnr- 

rying; cleaned; prepared ; as, curried leather. 
(Cookery.) Prepared with curry, or curry-powder ; as, 

curricd rabbit. 

Currier, n. (Fr. corroyeur ; Lat. coriarius, from eo- 

rium, hide, skin, leather.) One who curries aud dresses 

leather after it is tanned. 

For useless to the currier were their hides.’ — Dryden. 
C€ur'riersville, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Moore co. 
Cur'rish, a. Like a cur; snuppish ; snarling; brutish. 
“Cupid deigns not to wound a currish mind." — Fairfaz. 


Cur’rishly, ade. After the manuer of a cur; snap- 
pishly. 
C€ur'rishness, n. 
ciousness, 
Cur'rituck, in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., bordering on 
Virginia and Currituck Sound, Arra, abt. 200 sq. m. 
North River washes its S.W. border. The surface is 
level, and the soil sandy. Cup. Currituck Court-House. 
Pop. 531. 

Currituck, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 

N.E. coast of N. Carolina, abt 30 m. long by 2 m. wide. 

Currituck Court-House, in N. Carolina, à post- 
village, cap. of the co. of that mune, 242 in. E. N. E. of 
Raleigh. 

Currituck Sound, in N. Carolina, an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean on the N.E, coast. Length about 50 m.; 
breadth about 10 m. 

Curry. (sometimes wrongly written Cunkix,) n. [From 
Hind. gormu, guliyu, to stew ] (Cookery.) A stew vari- 
ously made, and highly seasoned with curry-powder, &c. 

—(Also called Curry-powper.) A highly-spiced Indian 
condiment, used for seasoning dishes, stews, sauces, &. 

Curry, v.a. Fr. corroyer, from Lat. corrum, skin, 
hide, and probably the root of rado, to scrape, scratch, 
or shave.) To dress and prepare leather after it is 


8. 


Churlishness ; susppisbness; vi- 


clean, and smooth the skin of an animal with a comb; 
as, to curry a horse. 
—To scratch or claw; to beat; to drub; to rub or stroke 
„Setting brother against brother, 
To claw and curry oue another." — Hudibras. 
—To cook and prepare with curry-powder ; us, to curry a 
fowl. 
To curry favor. To strive to become a favorite hy 
petty officiousness, adroit flattery, or trifling acts of 


“Tides course; that which advances in a certain direc- 
on; as, the current of a river, a current of wind. 
“* Penury froze the genial current of the soul." — Gray. 
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kindness. 


tanned; as, to curry a calt^s skin. — To rub, scratch, | 
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Cur'ry, in Zndiana, a township of Sullivan co.; pop. 
2,171. 
Curry. in Oregon, a S. W. co.. bordering on Culifornin. 
Area, abt. 1,550 sq. m. The Pacific Ocean bounds it on 
the W., and it is drained by Rogue, Elk, and Chetcoe 
rivers. The surface is mountainous, and the soil fertile. 
Cup. Ellensburg. 
Curry-comb, ».- A comb for rubbing and cleaning 
the coat of a horse’s skiu. 
€ur'rying, n. (Arts and Trades.) The art of dressing 
skins after they are tanned, for the purposes of the 
shoemaker, suddler, harness-maker, &c.; or of giving 
them the necessary smoothness, lustre, color, and sup- 
pleness. The operation of currying is performed in two 
Ways: either upon the flesh (or inner side), or on the 
hair (or outer side), or, as it is technically called, the 
grain; and consists chiefly in beating or pummelling 
the skin, smoothing and dressing it, and finally imbu- 
ing it with certain oily matters, so as to render it supple 
and water-proof. 
Cur'ry-powder, n. (Cookery.) See Curry. 
Carry’s Run, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Harrison co. 
Cur’rysville, in /ndiana, a village of Sullivan co. 
Curse, v. d., (imp. and pp. CUNSED, or curst.) [A.. 
cursian, corsian, from cross.) To execrate in the name 
of the cross, or by the sign of the cross; to utter a wish 
of evil against one; to invoke a inalediction upon; to 
imprecate. 

“O Luxury! thou curst by Heaven's decree,” — Goldsmith. 
—To injure; to harass or torment by great calamities. 

** Impose 

Thy plagues, and curse'em with such sons as those.“ — Pope. 
r. u. To utter imprecations or maledictions ; to affirm or 
deny with imprecations of divine vengeance; to swear ; 
as, lO curse one's own stupidity. 


| —n. The expression of a wish of evil to another; impre- 


cation or denunciation of evil. 
** Curses, not loud, but deep." — Shaks. 

—Mnlediction ; execration; anathema; divine or solemn 

condemnation; as, a father's curse. 

“The primal eldest curse ... a brother's murder."—Shaks. 

—Torment; vexation; cause of great allliction; as, the 

curse of ignorance. 

“ Built in the eclipse and rigg'd with curses dark," —Milton. 

Cursed, a. Deserving a curse; exccrable; detestable; 

hutetul ; abominable; as, a cursed act of folly. 

Let us fly this cursed place." — Milton. 

—Causing trouble, torment, vexation, or calamity, 

* Where wounding thorns aud cursed thistles grew." — Prior. 
Curs'edly. adr. In a manner worthy of being cursed 

or execrated; badly; mischievously; miserably ; trou- 

Dlesomely ; us, this boot pinches cursed!y. (Colloq.) 
Curs’edness, n. State or condition of being under a 

curse, or of being denounced to evil and calumity. 
C€urs'er, n. One who curses; a &wenrer, 

** Uncle Toby was an awful curser. - Smollett, 

Cur’ship, u. Dogship; meanness; scouudrelism. (n.) 


Johnson, 
„How durst he, I say, oppose thy curship 
‘Gainst arms, authority and worship ? "— Hudibras. 

Cur'sitor, n. [L. Lat.) (Eng. Law.) Clerks belonging 
to the chancery, who make out original writs, and are 
called clerks of course. 

€ur'sive, a. (It. corsivo, from Lat. curro, cursus, to 
run.] Running; flowing; coursing; as, a cursive band- 
writing. 

Cursor. n. [Lat.] That part of n mathematical instru- 
ment which slides to and fro upon another part. 

Curso’res, (RUNNERS,) n. pl. [Lat.curro, cursus, to run.) 
(Zoil.) Au order of birds including those which are dis- 
abled from flight by the restricted development of the 
wings, but which possess superior powers of running 
from the compensating size and strength of the legs ; the 
Ostrich (Fig. 395), Rhea, Cassowary (Fig. 45), Emu, 
Bustard, and Apteryx, are examples of this order. 

C€urso'rinl, a. Suitable for running or walking. 

Cur’sorily, adv. In a running or hasty manner; 
slightly ; hastily ; without due attention. 


Carsoriy, a. [Lat. cursorius, from curro, cursus, to 
run.) Hasty; superficial; careless; desultory ; inatten- 
tive, 


“ A cursory and superficial view. - Addison. 

Curst, imp. und pp. of Curse, q. v. 

Curt, a. (Lat. curtus ; Fr. court, courte.] Short ; brief; 
curtailed; mutilated ; pithy; luconic ; crusty; as, a curt 
answer. 

Curt, a. A contraction for CURRENT, 4. v. 

Curtail’, v.a. [Fr. court, and tailler, to cut, from L. 
Lat. taliare, to cut, from Lat. talea, a cutting. See 
TiLLY.] To shorten; to cut off the end or a part; to 
diminish; to contract ; as, to curtail expenditure, 

“ Abominable curtailings and quaint modernisms."— Swift. 

C€ur'tnil-dog, „ A dog lawed, or mutilated according 
to forest law by having its tail cut off, and thereby 
becoming excluded from sporting purposes. A badly 
trained sporting-dog. 

CurtaiVer, ». One who curtails, shortens, or lops off 
the end of anything. 

Curtail-step, n. (Arch.) The lowest step in a flight 
of stairs, ending at its outer extremity in a scroll pro- 
jecting beyond the ordinary line of the staircase. 

€ur'tnin, n. (It. cortina, a bed-curtain, from corte, a 
court: Fr. courtine.) A cloth hanging round a bed, at a 
window, or in a theatre, which may be contracted or ex- 
panded at pleasure. 

“The fringed curtains of thine eye advance."—Shaks. 
—A small hanging or cape falling over the back part of a 


“An ass would go the same way to work to curry favour for 
himself."— L Estrange. 


c 


woman's neck ; as, the curtain of a bonnet. 
(Fort.) That part of the rampart which is built 


690 CURT 


between the bastions, and, conseqnently, connects their 
flanks. The C. is generally defended by a ravelin or 


redoubt, and other outworks constructed immediately Curtius Rua‘fus, Quintus, a Roman historian, who 


zi 


Fig. 145. — SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION. 


in front of it, to save it from being too much exposed 
to the direct fire of the enemy, with whom it is an 


object to effect a breach in it as soon as possible. In 
Fig. 145, which shows a ground-plan of some of the ele- 
ments of a regular fortification, FF is the curtain; 
HAEF, a bastion. The component parts of the bastion 
are thus designated ; A H and A E, the two /aces; EF 
and G H, the two flanks ; A, the salient; FG, the gorge ; 
and H and E, the shoulders; MN is the rampart; MO, 
the parapet on the rampart; QPQ, the ditch; N O, the 
covert-way ; R W R, the glacis ; K L L, a rarelin. 
Behind the curtain, in secret: in n private manner. 
To draw the curtain, to close it, so us to shut out the 
light; to conceal any object. 
The curtain will soon be drawn between my friend and nos 
e. 
To drop the curtain, to end a performance. 
—v.a. To inclose or surround with curtains: to furnish or 
equip with curtaius; as, to curtain a window. 
** Wicked dreams abuse the curtain d sleep." —Shaks. 


Cur‘tain-lecture, n. A lecture or homily delivered 
by a wife to her husband, when in bed, upou the short- 
comings and errors of his daily life. 

“t The curtain-lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden. 
€ur'tal, a. Curt; brief; short; laconic; as, a * curtal 
uphorism."— Milton. 

Cur'tal- axe. Cur'tle-axe, n. (Mil.) See the mod- 
ern spelling. CUTLASS. 

Curta’na, Curtein’, n. (ist.) The Sword of Mercy, 
carried before the English monarchs, on the occasion of 
their coronation ; first used at the coronation of King 
Edward the Confessor. 

Cur'tate, a. [Lat. curtatus.] (Astron.) Applied to de 
note à planet's distance from the sun reduced to the 
plane of the ecliptic. The curtate (or shortened) dis- 
tance is therefore equal to the true distance multiplied 
by the co-sine of the lanet’s heliocentric altitude. 

Curta'tion, n. (Astron.) The interval between the 
true and the curtate distance of a planet from the sun. 

cardeny, or Court cay of England. n. (Eng. 
zaw) he right of a husband who has married a wife 
Bel in fee simple, or fee tail general, or heiress in 

special tail, and has issue male or female born alive, and 
which by possibility muy inherit, — to hold her lands 


CURV 


threw himself into the abyss, which instantly closed 
over his head, B. c. 362. 


wrote the history of Alexatyler the Great in ten books, 
the first two of which are lost. 'The exact period in 


which he flourished is not known; for though his style 
wonld indicate that he livéd in one of the best periods 
of the Latin language, no writer of any earlier date than 


the 12th century has made any mention of his work. 
Curt ly. adv. Briefly; pithily; laconically ; shortly. 
Curt’ness, n. Shortness; brevity; as, curtness of 
speech. 
Curt'sy. n. See Courtesy. 
Curugu’aty, « village of Paraguay, 135 m. N.E. of 
Asuncion. 


A Cu'rule Mag'istracies, n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) Were 


those of the greatest dignity in the Roman state; and 
were distinguished from all others by the privilege en- 
joyed by the persons who held them of sitting on ivory 
chairs (selle curules) when engaged in their public func- 
tions. The curule magistrates were the consuls, præ- 
tors, censors, and chief ædiles; which last, on account 
of this privilege, were called curule, to distinguish them 
from the plebeian ædiles. 
Cur’val, Cur’vent, a. (Her.) Curved; bent in the 
form of a bow. 
Cur’vate, Cur'vated, a. [From Lat. curratus.] 
Curved; bent in a regular form; crooked. 
C€urva'tion, n. [From Lat. curvo.) The act of bending 
or curving. 
€ur'vative, a. 
curving. 
C€ur'vnture, n. ¶ Lat. curvatura, from curvo, curvatus,to 
bend, to curve.) (Geom.) The amount of bending or de- 
flection of a curve from its tangent at any point. The cir- 
cle being the curve whose C. is uniform, is always used as 
a measure of the cu: vature of other curves ; that is to say, 
the curvature at an ~oint of a curve is the same us that 
of the osculating circie at that point. — Absolute C. The 
C. of the osculating circle of a non-plane curve. The term 
absolute is employed in consequence of such curves pos- 
sessing a second C., or torsion, in virtue of which they are 
continually deflected from a plane. — Line of C., is n line 
traced upon u surface such that the normals at any two 
consecutive points meet one another. Since, of all the 
normals to a surface at points consecutive to a given one, 
only two meet the normal at that point, and the planes 
containing the latter normal and the two former are 
always at right angles to one another; it follows thut 
through every point of a surface pass two lines of C. 
which cut one another perpendicularly, and are touched 
by the two principal normal sections. —Spherical C. is à 
term applied to a non-plane curve, denoting the C. of any 
great circle of the osculating sphere. The radius and 
centre of spherical C. are respectively the radius and 
centre of this sphere. The C. of an umbilical point of 
a surface is also said to be spherical, and a line every 
point of which is an umbilic on the surface is called a 
line of spherical C. —C. of Surfaces. The C. of a surface 
at any point may be considered as determined by that 
of the plane sections through the point. ee. methods 
of finding the centres and radii of C. are given in every 
treatise on surfaces. 
Curve, a. [Lat. curvus; Fr. courbe; Gael. crub, to 
crouch, crubadh, a bending ; Heb. kaphaph, to bend, to 
curve: O. Heb kapha, to bend, to N Bending : 
crooked ; inflected in a regular form, and forming part 
of a circle; as, a curve line. A 
—n. A bending without angles; that, which is bent; a 
flexure; an arch or arc; a bow. 
(Geom.) A line which, running on continually and 
gradually in all directions, mny be cut by a right line in 
more points than one. The theory of C. forms a very 


(Bot. With the leaves somewhat 


after her death for his life. Thus, four things are said to 
be necessary to give an estate by the curtesy: marriage, 
seisin of the wife, issue, and death of the wife. 

Cur'tilage, n. [O. Fr. courtillage, from L. Lat. cortil- 
lagium.] (Law.) A court-yard or close, comprised within 
the fence surrounding a dwelling-house. 

Curtis, BrxjamIN Ronnixs, an American judge and 

juridical writer, B. at Watertown, Mass., 1809. In 1851, 
he became a judge of the Supreme Court of the U. 
States, and was one of the counsel of Pres. Johnson 
in 1868. D. 1874. 

Cur'tis, GroncE WILLIAM, an American author, n. in 
1824, at Providence, R. I. After following various pur- 
suits, he went to Europe in 1846, and extended his 
travels to Egypt and Syria. In 1850, he published his 
first work, Nile Notes of a Howadji. That was followed 
i Lotos Eating (1851), and The Howadji in Syria (1852). 

e has for many years been editor of Harper's Monthly 
reba Cnt His Potiphar Pupers appeared in book form 
n s 

Curtis, GEORGE TickNon. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Curtis Corner, in Maine, a P.O. of Androscoggin co. 

Curtis Mills, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Ala- 
mance co. 

Cur'tisville, in Minois, a post-office of Coles co. 

Curtisville, in Indiana, a post village of Tipton co. 

Curtisville, in Massachusetts, a village of Stockbridge 
township, Berkshire co., about 12 miles W. by S. of 
Boston. 

Curtius. Marcus, (kur’she-us,) a Roman hero, who de- 
voted himself to the infernal gods for the safety of his 
conntry. According to the legend, a wide chasm having 
suddenly appeared in the Forum, the oracle declared 
that it never would close until Rome threw into it its 
most precious possessions. Thereupon C., arming him- 
self, mounted his horse, and saying that Rome con- 
tained nothing more precious to its greatness than a 
Valiant citizen fully accoutred for battle, he solemnly 
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important brunch of the higher mathematical science; 
but only those C. that follow some law in their change 
of direction can form the subject of geometrical specu- 
lation. The law of the circle is that all portions of the 
C. are equidistant from one point, called a centre. The 
invention of defining C. by algebraic equation is due to 
Descartes, and the law of a plane C. is generally ex- 
pressed by an equation between the co-ordinates of any 
point in it referred to a fixed point. Descartes divided 
all C. into two classes, — geometrical and mechanical. It 
is now the custom to indicate the same distinctions by 
the terms algebraic and transcendental. The C. is culled 
algebraic when its equation only contains the powers of 
z und y; and it is called transcendental when the equation 
contains other functions, such as logarithms of z and y. 
Algebraic C. are divided into different orders, according 
to the degree of the equation which expresses the rela- 
tion between their co-ordinates, Straight lines are said 
to be of the first order, because the equation of a straight 
line contains no powers or products of the variables z 
and y. A C. of the second is one of which the equation 
rises to two dimensions, and the C. which it includes are 
the circle, the ellipse, the hyperbola, and the parabola. 
Out of the infinite number of C. that can be drawn, very 
few comparatively have received definite names. Besides 


CUSH 


—A frolic; a prank; a piece of fan. 


r. u. To leap; to bound; to spring and form a curvet, 
as a horse. : 


ko leap; to frisk; to use a license. 
“Cry hold! to thy tongue, I prithee ; it curvete e 


Dr. a. To make to curvet, frisk, or leap. 

Curvel'lo, a town of Brazil, prov. of Minas Geraes, 150 
m, N.N.W. of Villa Rica; pop. abont 2.000. 

Curve'ton, in /ndiana, a post-village of Cass co. 

Curvi-cau‘date, a. (Lat. curvus, and cauda, a tail.) 
Crooked-tailed. E 

C€urvi-cos'tate, a. [Lat. curvus, and costa, a rib.) 
Presenting &mall, curved ribs. 

Curviden tate, a. [Lat. curvus, and dentis, a tooth.] 
Possessing bent or curved teeth. 

C€urvifol'iate, a. [Lat. curvus, and folium, a leaf.) 


With leaves bending back ward. 
C€ur'viform, a. Tes curvus, and forma, form.] Of 
a curved or crooked form. 


Curvilin’ead, n. (Gcom.) An instrument for tracing 
curved lines. 

Curvilin’eal, Curvilin’ear, a. [Lat. currus, and 
linea, a line.] Consisting of, or bounded by, curved 
lines: as, a curvilinear orbit. 

Curvilinear ity, n. State or quality of being cur- 
vilinear. 

Curvilin’early, adv. 
ner. 

Cur'vinerved, e de curvus, and nervus, a nerve.) 
With the veins curved, 

Curviros’tra, n. (Zodl.) The Cross-bills, a genus of 

birds, family Fringillide, much resembling bull- 
finches, linnets, &c., except in the bill, which is alto- 
gether singular, the two mandibles crossing each other 
at the points, when the bill is 
closed. This bill, which at first 
seems to be “an error and de- 
fect in nature," is articuluted 
to the head ín such a manner, 
that the mandibles are capable 
not merely of vertical but of 
lateral motion ; and muscles of 
extraordinary power are pro- 
vided for moving them. The 
result of this is, that the cross- 
bills readily obtain their prin- 
cipal food, the seeds of firs and 
pines, by tearing up the cones. 
They bring the points of the 
mandibles together — which 
they can do so as to pick up a 
very small seed — and insert it 
into the cone, when a powerful 
lateral movement widens the 
opening quite sufficiently ; and Fig. 746. 
the tongue, which terminates WHITE-WINGED CROSS-BILL, 
in a singular movable scoop, is (C. leucoptera.) N. America. 
inserted to detach the seed. 
The power of the bill is such that it can be employed 
in its lateral movements to tear wood to pieces, and 
cross-bills in confinement seem to take a mischievous 
pleasure in so employing it, and by this means, and 
pulling at wires, soon destroy any ordinary cage. They 
are native of both hemispheres. The white-winged 
Cross-bill, C. leucoptera, of N. America, is of a dull red 
color, the wings and tail dark blackish-brown, with 
white bands upon the wings. It is about six inches 
long. 

Curviros'tral, a. [Lat. currus, and rostrum, a beak.] 
Having a curved or crooked beak or bill. 
Cur’vity,n. [Lat.curri/as] A curvature; a bending 
in a regular form; crookedness. 
Cur’vograph, n. (Geom.) Same as ARCOGRAPR, g. v. 
Cur’wensville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Pike township, Clearfield co. 
Curzola, (koor-zo'la,) (anc. Corcyra Nigra, so called 
from the sombre color of its pine-furests.) An island of 
Dalmatia, in the Adriatic, Lat. 429 57’ N., Lon. 17° E. 
1t has a length of about 25 m., with an average breadth 
of 4 m. It is well covered with wood. which on the 8. 
coast grows down to the water-edge. The woods furnish 
ship-timber; a considerable quantity of wine is raised, 
and the fisheries of the coast are productive. The popu- 
lation numbers altogether 6,500; about 2,000 of whom 
are located in the town of C, at the N.E. extremity of 
the island. 

Cuscuta’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) The Dodder family, an 

order of plants, alliance Solanales. Dirac. 5 free sta- 

mens, basal placente, and a filiform spiral embryo. The 
plants composing it are distinguished from those of Con- 
volvulacee by their parasitic habit, by the absence of 
leaves, by the tube of the corolla being furnished with 

scales alternating with the segments, and by having a 

thread-like coiled embryo with almost obsolete cotyle- 

dons. They are chiefly natives of temperate climates, 
and are often very destructive to flax, clover, and other 


In a curvilinear form or man- 


the four mentioned above, which form the conic sections, 
there are the semi-cubical parabola, the cissoid of Dio- 
cles, the conchoid of Nicomedes, the cycloid, the trochoid, 
the C. of sines, co-sines, tangents, the logarithmic G, &c. 


Curve, v.a. To bend: to crook ; to inflect; to form into 


an arch; as, to curve a bow. 


i. To bend or trend by degrees from a stated course; 
as, a curving path. 


Curv'edness, n. State of being curved. 
Cur’vet, n. (Fr. courbette ; It. corvetta, from Lat. curvo, 


to bend, to curve.) (AManege. A particular leap of a 
horse, in which he bends his body, and springs out, rais- 
ing his fore-legs together. ` 


Cush. 


cro There are 50 species in two genera, 

[Heb., black.] (Seript) The name of a region 
inhabited by tribes of the Hamite family, so called. But 
there seems to have been an antediluvian Cush (Gen. 
ii. 13). If so, it was in Asia; and Cush the Hamite may 
have had his name from a settlement or allotment 
there. Leaviug this as a matter upon which we can do 
little more than conjecture, it may be observed that 
the chief habitations of the Cushites were to tbe south 
of Egypt, in the extensive tracts called Ethiopin ( Ezek. 
xxix. 10). They also appear to have spread in the 
Arabian peninsula, where were tribes descended from 
them (Gen. x. 7). 


Cush'ites, n. pl. See Cusn. 


CUST 


Cash, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Clearfield co. 
Cush’ t, n. A. S. cusceote.] The Ring-dove or Wood- 
pigeon, Columba palumbus. 
^ While thro’ the braes the cushat croods." — Burna. 


Cush'ew-bird, n. (Zoj.) The bird Craz Pauri. See! Cus'tard's, in Pennsylvania, a post- vill. of Crawford co. 


| Custine’, Adam PHILIPPE, COMTE De, (Aus'feen,) a French 


P&NEULOPLOA. 
Cush’‘ing.€ ‘ven, an American statesninn,n, at Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, 800. He devoted himself to the study 
of the law, aud commenced practice at Newburyport, 
in 1825. Elected to the State senate in 1826, he visited 
Europe in 1829, and published on his return his Remi- 
niscences of Spain, and Historical and Political Review 
of the Revolution of Taree Days in France. In 1835 he 
was returned by the State of Massachusetts to Congress, 
a position that he retained for four consecutive terms, 
During this period he supported the policy of President 
Adams, and was a consistent Whig until the time of 
Pres. Tyler. In 1845 Pres. Tyler nominated him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but the appointinent was rejected 
by the Seunte. He was thereupon chosen to conduct 
the mission to China, and concluded the first American 
treaty with that court. On his return he was elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature a third time, when, in 1847, 
a bill to appropriate funds to equip the Massachusetts 


islature, he equipped them from his private means, and 
as their colouel marched with them to the Rio Grande 
in Mexico, where he was mile brigadier-general by G 
Taylor. In 1853, Pres. Pierce made him his Attorn 
General. In 1868, armed with ample powers from tlie 
government, he went to the U. States of Colombia, nnd 
returned in 1*69, after concluding the Caleb Cushing 
Treaty, which permits the U. States govt. to survey 
the route for, and to construct a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien. In 1572, he served as American com- 
missioner at Geneva for the settlement of the Alabama 
uestion, and in 1873, was appointed minister to Spain. 
» Jan., 1879. : 

Cush img, in Maine, a p- v. and twp. of Knox co. 
Cushion, (ka,) n. [Fr. coussin, from O. Ger. kusso, 
Ausstn, d cushion, a pillow.) A pillow for a seat; a soft 
pal placed on the seat of a chair, &c.; a stuffed bag; 
something resembling a pillow ; as, an engraver’s cushion. 

To rest, the cushion, and soft dean invite.” — Pope. 


—The padded edge of a billinrd-table. 

v. u. To seat on a cushion. — To supply or fit with cush- 
ions; ns, to cushion a seat, — To conceal or hide, as be- 
neath n cushion, 8 

Cusn ion-capital, n. (Arch.) The capital of a col- 
umn so sculptured as to resemble a cushion pressed down 
by the weight of its entablature. 

C€ush'ion-dance, n. (Games.) A social dance, for- 
merlv commou among young people at rustic feasts, &c., 
in England. 

C€ush'ionet, n. [Fr.coussinet.] A small cushion. 

Cash’iony, a. Soft; pliable; elastic; resembling a 
cushion. 

Cusk, n. (Zod!) The Brosinius vulgaris, a sea-fish of 
the genus GADUS, J. v. 

Cusp, n. (Lat. cuspis. a point.) (Arch.) A term applied 
to the points formed by the meeting of curves in the in- 
terior of trefoils, quatrefoils, &c.; and in the ornamental 
stone tracery of chürch-windows these points are often 
alorned with foliage. The cusp was introduced towards 
the close of the first period of Gothic architecture. 

(Cu. When two curves touch, or appear to touch 
each other, and terminate in à point at which they have 
^ com'non tangent, this point is called the cusp of the 
Curre. If we conceive a curve to be generated by n 
moving point, then a C. is where the point suddenly 
stops and returns for a time in the same general direc- 
tion as that in which it was moving when it reached the 
C. point. Cusps are of two kinds: I. when the two 
branches, AB, AC, have their convexities turned in the 
Mme direction with respect to the coumon tangent at 


A B 


A 


c 
Fig. 747. 


ths €. point, as in 1, fig. 747; 2, when they have their 

th Dn vexities turned in opposite directions to the common 
ngent at the C. point, as in 2, fig. 747. 

mi Astron.) The point or horn of the moon or other lu- 
‘nary shaped like a crescent. 

as strol.) The beginning of a house, when calculating 

aativit 
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Pennsylvania,rises in Erie co., 


cu m. N E. of Montgomery, 
och co., abt. 19 m. S. E. of Columbus, 
Cos tar, in Ohio, a post-ottice of Wood co. 
N't& rd, n. W. cost; probably from caws, cheese, 
(Cookery.) A eurdy kind of composition, of milk 


card.) 


UN Joins French Creek near Meadville, in Crawford co. 
65 Neta, in Alabama, a township of Chambers co., abt. 


ta, in Georgia, a twp. and post-vill cap. of Chat- 


CUST 


and eggs, sweetened and spiced, and then baked or boiled 
for the table, 

Cus'tard-apple, n. (Bot.) A name given in the W. 
Indies to the extable fruit ot the different species of tlie 
genus ANONA, q. v. 


general, B. at Metz, 1740. Heentered the army early in 
life, and attracted the notice of. Frederic of Prussia, un- 
der whom he served in the Seven Years War. He after- 
wards accepted a commission in one of the French regi- 
ments serving in the American war against the English; 
and on returning to France was made governor of Toulon. 
Iu 1792 he had the command of the army of the Rhine; 
but being suddenly summoned to París, the tyrants of 
the hour sent him to the guillotine, August, 1792, there 
to expiate the crime of non-success. 

Custodial, a. Relating to custody, control, or guar- 
dianship. 

Custodian, Custo'dier, n. (From Lat. custos.] A 
keeper ; à guardian; one who hus tlie care or custody of 
anything. 

Custoidiaushtp; n. Office or employment of a custo- 

Ht 


regiment of volunteers having been defeated in the leg- | Custody. n. at custodia, from custos, a watchman or 


and sto, 


keeper; probably from con and adsto — ad, by 
to stand.] A standing by; a watching; a ket 
guarding; care; guardianship; watch ; — specifically, 
safe-keeping by the hands of judicial power; as, in the 
custody of the lw, — Continement; imprisonment; de- 
privation of liberty; restraint of personal freedum.— 
Detence; security; preservation from danger, 
Custom, (Iustin) n. ig Fr. coustume ; Fr. coutume, 
from Armor. bustum — kóz, old, and stum, usage; It. 
costuma; Lat. consuesco, consurtus, to be accustomed, } 
A frequent or common use or practice; a frequent rep- 
etition of the same act; habit; way; long-established 
practice or usage; established mode; habitual practice ; 
manner: fashion ; as, the customs und manners of a peo- 
ple.— Business support; a buying of goods: practice of 
frequenting n shop and purchasing or ordering to be 
done; patronage. 
Let him have your custom, but not your votes." — Addison, 


(Physiol.) Custom differs from habit, with which it is 
usually coupled, in being a frequent repetition of the 
same act, Whereas habit is the effect which such custom 
produces upon the mind or body, Custom is well said to 
be “a second nature.” It is able to give a man inclina- 
tions and capacities altogether different from those he was 
born with. Acts that are at first most disagreeable to 
us, or are only accomplished with the utmost difliculty, 
become, by each repeated act; more easy and pleasant; 
until at length it may be difficult, or even impossible, 
for us to refrain from doing them. Physiologists tell 
us that every act of the body — nay, even every thought 
of the mind, destroys a certain portion of the matter of 
our body: but, by that very act of destruction, an in- 
creased energy or vitality is Communicated to the part, 
by means of which, in à healthy and normal condition, 
a larger „wantity of fresh matter is attracted tothe part, 
and by this means an increased store of materials is laid 
up for future use. By this means the arm of the black- 
smith acquires strength; the foot of the dancer, and the 
hand of the musician, their dexterity he effect of 
custom is not discernible during the ity of youth; 
in middle age it gains ground, and in old age it gov- 
erns without control. To introduce an active habit, 
the mere repetition of acts is not sufficient, without 
length of time. The acts require to be separated from 
each other by short intervals of time, in order to acquire 
their full force; and the more regular and uniform any 
operation is, the sooner it becomes habitual. Some 
pleasures are strengthened by custom, which in other 
cases beget familiarity and indifference, or even disgust, 
Custom blunts the edge of distress and pain; yet the 
want of anything to which we have been long accus- 
tomed is a kind of torture. The power of custom isa 
happy contrivance for our good. The mind grows fond 
of those actions which it is accustomed to; and what 
was ut first difficult and disagreeable, becomes at length 
easy and pleasant; so that even our employments come 
to be changed into our diversions. It thus also distri- 
butes a corresponding amount of pleasure among all 
ranks of life; for while it renders pleasant the labors of 
the poor man, the pleasures of the rich man lose their 
effects from satiety. Satiety is necessary to check ex- 
quisite pleasures, which would otherwise engross the 
mind and withdraw it from more important pursuits. 
From a consideration of the effects of custom we can see 
the importance of that precept which the heathen phi- 
losopher Pythagoras is said to have given to his disciples, 
Optimum vitæ genus elegite, nam consuetudo faciet jucun- 
dissimum - Select that course of ife which is the best, 
and custom will render it the most pleasant.” 

(Law.) Such a usage as by common consent and 
uniform practice has become the law of the place, or of 
the subject-matter to which it relates. It differs from 
prescription, which is personal, and is annexed to the 
person of the owner of n particular estate: while the 
other is local, and relates to a particular district. To 
render a custom valid, it has b said that the follow- 
ing qualities are requisite: I. Antiquity; te. that it 
shall have been used as far back as time of legal memory, 
that is. for so longa time that the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary." 2. Continuance without in- 
terruption. 3. Without dispute. 4. It must be reason- 
able; and 5. Certain. 6. Compulsory. 7. Customs must 
be consistent with each other. Customs in derogation 
of the common law must be construed strictly.—Cus- 
toms (coutumes), in the law of France, were the laws 
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relating both to movable and immovable property, pecu- 
liar to different districts of the kingdom before the 
Revolution, Districts governed by customs were com- 
monly termed pays coutumiers; in contradistinction to 
the remainder of the realm, which, being under the civil 
law, was termed puys de droit Komain, The pays cou- 
tumiers embraced all the north of France. 

(Pol) Custom duties are duties charged upon com- 
modities on their being imported into, or exported from, 
a country. They appear to have been called customs 
from being customary payments, or payments which had 
been in use from time immemorial. They seem to have 
existed in every commercial country. The trouble and 
expense necessarily incurred by a government in mak- 
ing provision for the commerce of a country, naturally 
led to its seeking some means of remuneration, and none 
seemed so fair and reasonable as that it should fall on 
the goods or vessels on whose behalf they were incurred. 
As a large portion of the entire revenue of this country 
is derived from the custom duties, they are of the ut- 
most importance to our prosperity, and there are many 
important questions connected with them. The duties 
should in no case be so high as to encourage smugzling; 
nor, indeed, in most cases, s0 as to interfere with their 
consumption; neither should they in general be too low, 
for then they must be extended over a great number of 
articles, by which means the expense of collection is 
largely increased, nnd the freedom of the trader much 
interfered with. They should be levied, as much as pos- 
sible, on articles that do not constitute necessaries of life, 
or accessories to manufacturing industry, Moderate 
custom duties are among the Jeast objectionable of all 
taxes, as they interfere little with the operations of the 
manufacturer or trader, in many cases serving rather as 
a protection to the former, and are (or at jeust can be) 
collected at a relatively small expense, The receipts 
from customs, in the U. States, and for the year ending 
June 30, 1569, aggregated 2159,502, 580,56, 

Cus'‘tomable 0. Fr. coustumahle.) Common ; 
usual; cust y; habitual. — Liable to the payment 
of the duties called customs, 

Cus‘tomableness, n. Frequency; habit; conformity 
to custom. 

C€us'tomabl y. adv. 
customed manner. 

“Kingdoms have been customahly carried away by right of suo- 
cession, according to proximity of blood. — Hammond. 

Cus’tomarily, adv. Habitually ; commonly. 

Cus’tomariness, n. Frequency; coumonness of 
occurrence ; habitusl practice or habit. 

€us'tomary,a. |Fr.coutumier ; L. Lat. coustumarius, 
liable to the tax or tribute of the coustuma.) Accord- 
ing to custom, or prescription, or to established or com- 
mon usage or habit; usual; common; habitual; ordi- 
nary ; accustomed ; as, a customary compliment. 

The prejudices of education and customary belief.” — Glanville, 

(Law.) Holding or held by custom; as, a customary 
service. 

—n. A book containing laws and usages, or customs. 

Cowell, 
€us'tomer, n. One who is in the habit of purchasing 
nt a shop, market, &c. ; one who buys goods or wares ; 
an accustomed buyer or employer. 
Poor tradesmen do... persuade customers to buy thelr goods," 
Lord Roscommon, 

An ugly customer, one who is hard to manage; a per- 
son who is apt to prove dangerous or intractable. 

C€us/tom-house, n. The house or public building 
set apart for the collection of customs; an office where 
vessels are entered and cleared, and where the customs- 
duties are paid, or security is given for the payment. 

€us'tos, n. ; pl. CUsrobEs. [Lat.] A custodian; a keeper. 

€us'tos-bre'vium,». (Law.) In England, the chief- 
clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, 

Custo’za, or Custoz'zn.a small place of N. Italy, near 
Mantua, Here the Italians were defeated by the Aus- 
trians under Mahal Radetsky, July , 1848; and on 
June 24, 1866, they were again defeated by the Austrians, 

€us'tos-rotulo' rum. n. [L Lat.) In England and 
Ireland, the principal magistrate of a county, who has 
charge of the official records. 

Cus trel, n. A knight's buckler. — A beaker or wine- 
flagon. 

Cus’trin, in Prussia. See KüsTRIN. 

Cut. v.a. (Imp. und pp. CUT.) [Swed. and Goth, kotta, 
to cut; Lith. herta; Gr, keird, the t being thrown away, 
like the Slav. 0, to cut; Icel. kuti, n small knife, 
kuta. to cut with a knife; Sansk. krit. to cut; allied to 
Lat. c, to cut, culter, a knife: Gr. kopto, to cut.) To 
separate the parts of any body by an edged instrument ; 
to make a gash, wound. incision, or notch; to divide or 
sever into pieces by an edged instrument. 

“ The sword of justice cuts upon the knot." — Dryden. 

—To hew; to cleave; to lop; to slush; to sever for gather- 
ing: as, to cut timber, to cut grass. 

—To divide and sever by cutting: to dock; to curtail; ag, 
cut the nails.— To carve; to divide or apportion by cut- 
ting; as, to cut a plate of beef. 

To carve; to hew out; to shape or form by cutting; aa, 
to cut a profile. 

* Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 
Sit, like his grandsire, cut in alabaster?" — Shaks. 

—To penetrate; to pierce; to affect deeply; to wound or 
hurt the sensibility or feelings of; as, a cutting rebuke. 

—To intersect; to cross; to divide by passing through; 
ns, to make a short cu? over n common; to cut at right 

| angles, as n horizontal line and a vertical one, 

T. divide into two sections or portions; as, to cut a pack 

of cards. 


“And frankly leave us, human elres, 
To cut and shuftie for ourselves. — Prior, 


According to custom; in an ac- 
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—To geld: to castrate; to emasculate; as, to c a horse. 
Cut and dried; cut and dry ; done with preparation; 
in readiness for use; as, to have a thing all cut and 
dried beforehand. 
Sets of phrases, cut and dry." — Swift. . 

Cut glass. Glass cut and polished by friction into 
ornamental shapes and designs. — Cut nail. See Nat. 

To cut a dash, figure, or shine, to make a show or 
display. (Colloq.) — To cut a caper, to do something 
eccentric or fantastical; to play a prank. — Ih cut down, 
to fell; to hew down; — hence, to surpass; to abase; to 
put down by force of contrast. 

“His natural eloquence cuts down the finest orator.” — Addison. 
To lessen; to abate; to curtail; as, to cut down expenses. 

To cut lots, to draw lots by entting cards. 

T» cut off, to separate from the other parts by cutting: 
to intercept: to destroy; to put an end to; as, to cut off. 
an enemy’s retreat, to cut off from an inheritance, to be 
cut off by death. 

“ Qut off from hope, abandoned to despair." — Prior. 
To cut out, to shape; to form; to adapt; as, to cut out 
a garment. 

“ Every man had cut out a place for himself." — Addison. 
To take the place of; to debar; to surpass; to outdo; 
as, to cut out a rival in the affections of a mistress. 

“ 1 am cut out from anything but common acknowledgment.” 


Pope. 
To seize by stratagem ; to capture by a bold dash; as, 
cut out a ship from under the enemy's guns. 

To cut short, to hinder or put a stop to by sudden 
interruption; to bring to an unexpected check; to 
abridge; to render abortive: as, to cu£ short an oppo- 
nent’s speech, to cut a man short of his pay. 

„Achilles eut him short; and thus replied." — Dryden. 

To cut under, to compete with by offering at à lower 
price; to undersell; to undervalue; as, to cut under at 
market. — To cut up. To cnt to pieces; to damage, hurt, 
injure, or demolish ; to eradicate ; as, to cut up a bullock, 
to have one’s book cut up by a reviewer, to be cut up 
in mind. 

„This doctrine cuts up all government by the roots." — Locke. 

To cut a person, or the acquaintance of. To drop all 
intercourse with: to ostracise ; to give the cold shoulder. 

To cut the cards. To divide a pack of cards, in order to 
determine the trump, deal, or pitch. 

To cut the teeth. To have the teeth to appear through 
the gums. 

r. i. To pass into, or through, and sever; as, to cut n 
man's leg off; — to enter, and divide the parts; to in- 
cise; as, to cut for the stone; — to interfere; as, a cut- 
ting horse; —to separate a pack of cards by dividing 
it into two portions; as, to cu£ for partners. 

—To bolt; to run with haste; to dart away with speed; 
as, to cut and run. (Vulgar.) — To cut one's lucky. To 
make off without ceremony ; to run away at short no- 
tice. (Vulgar.)— T» cut across. To pass by the most 
direct way; as, to cut across a common. — To cut in. To 
join; to cast one's lot with; as, to cut in for a rubber 
at whist.— 7o cut into. To join, or interrupt without 
leave or ceremony: as, to cut into a conversation. 

—n. The longitudinal opening made by an edged or sharp 
instrument, as distinguished from that made by perfora- 
tion with a pointed weapon or instrument; — hence, a 
gash; a cleft; a notch; a wound; a slash; as, a sabre- 
cut. (Opposed to thrust.) — Action, stroke, or blow given 
with an edged instrument, as an axe, a sword, knife, &c. ; 
hence, a hurt, a wound, an injury. — A stroke or blow 
made by an instrument other than a tool or weapon; 
as, the cut of a whip. 

—A sarcasm; a severe remark or criticism; personal 
slight or discourtesy; avoidance; as, to give a person 
the cut direct. 

“This was the unkindest cut of all.” —Shaks, 

A channel; a ditch; a groove; a furrow; a notch; a 
canal ; any hollow in a surface made by cutting. 

“This great cut or ditch Sesostris ... purposed to have made... 
wider and deeper." — Knolles. 

—A part cnt off; any small piece or shred; a portion; as, 
a cut of mutton, a cut of scantling. 

„It bath a number of short cuts or shreddings." — Hooker. 

—Aspect of the nature of the wound left by a cut; as, an 
open cut, a deep cuf, a clean cut, &c. 

—A near passage or way by which an angle of distance is 
avoided; as, a short cut homewards. 

There is a shorter cut, an easier passage." — Decay of Piety. 

AI picture cut or carved upon a block or stamp of wood 
or copper;— whether instrument or impression; as, a 
work illustrated with cuts. 

Prints or cuts of martyrs."— Browne. 

—Act of dividing a pack of cards into two portions; as, a 
cut for trump. 

“The deal, the shuffle, and the cut." — Swift. 

Manner in which a thing is cut; form; shape; mode; 
style; fashion; as, the cut of a dress-coat, the cut of the 
whiskers. —: 

Their olothes are after such a Pagan cut. — Shaks. 

—A gelding; a castrated horse or mule. 

—A lot drawn by cutting sticks, or slips of paper. 

A man may as reasonably draw cuts for his tenets, and regu- 
late his persuasion by the cast of a die." — Locke. 

Cut and long tail. A proverbial expression for men 
of all kinds:— originally derived from dogs. 

Come cut and long tail: for there be six bachelors as bold as 
be." —Ben Jonson, 

Cuta’neous, a. [From Lat. cutis, the skin: Sansk. 
cutti, a skin, the bark of a tree.) Belonging to the skin; 
attaching to, existing on, or affecting the skin. 

Cutaneous Diseases. See SKIN (DISEASES OF THE). 
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Cutch. n. Oyster spawn. 

Cutch-Bhooj, an extensive native state of India, in- 
closed by Scinde on the N., the Guicowar's dominions on 
the S., and by the Gulf of Cutch and the Indian Ocean on 
the S. and S.E; Lat. between 22° 47’ and 249 40’ N., Lon. 
65? 26/ an O 45' E. Area, 14,000 sq.m. The country 
is mountainous, but contains numerous fertile, level 
tracts producing cotton, sugar, grapes, and musk-lem- 
ons —The Runn of Cutch, a morass with an area of 7,000 
sq. in., is supposed to have been the bed of an inland sea. 

C€utch-Gunda'va, a prov. of Beloochistan, E. of the 
Brahovick Mountains, between Lat. 27° 40' and 29° 15’ 
N., and Lon. 67° 20 and 69° 39 E., having N. Sewestan, 
(Cabul.) E. and S. Scinde, and W. the prov. Talawan. 
Area, 10,000 sq. m. It is for the most part a plain, and 
its soil, rich and loamy, is exceedingly productive. Cli- 
mate mild in winter, but oppressively hot in summer. 
The bulk of the pop. are Juts. The chief towns are 
Gundava (the cap.), Dadur, Bhag, and Lheree. Estim. 
pop. 100,000. 

Cuteh'ogue, in New York, a post- village of Suffolk co. 

Cute, a. i^ contraction of ACUTF, q. v.] Sharp; pene- 
trating: shrewd; clever; acute. (Colloq.) 

Cute ness, n. Smartness; sagacity ; shrewdness; keen- 
ness. (American.) 

€ut'grass, n. A rongh-leaved grass. 

C€ut'etant Creek, in New York, traverses Tioga co., 
and joins Oswego Creek about 2 m. N. of Oswego. 

Cuthand, in Teras, a post-office of Red River co. 

Cuth’bert, n. See Sr. CUTHBERT. 

Cuthbert. in Georgia, a post-vil., cap. of Randolph co. 

€u'tiele, n. [Fr.; Lat. cuticula, dim. of cutis, skiu.) 
(Anat.) The scarf-skin. The exterior membranous cov- 
ering of the body. In its chemical characters it resem- 
bles nail, quill, &c., and has the properties of a con- 
densed form of albumen, See SKIN. 

( Bat.) The thin vesicular membrane that covers the 
external surface of veg tables. and adheres firmly to the 
cellular substance beneath it. It acts in plants as a 
means of preventing n too rapid perspiration, and is fur- 
nished with respiratory openings called stomata. 

Cutic'ular. a. Pertaining to the cuticle. 

Cut-in,(or Ix-cut, Notes, n. pl. (Print.) Side-notes 
which are not arranged in the front margin down the 
side of the page, but are inserted in the text by short- 
ening the lines, as if a piece of the text were cut out, 
and the note put into the vacant space. 

hir cg m. [Lat.] (Anat.) The true skin or derma. See 

KIN. 

Cut lass. n. (Old spelling CuRTLE-AXE, CURTAL-AXE.) 
[Fr. coutelas, from Lat. cultellus, from culter, u plough- 
share, a knife; Sansk. kut, to can] A broad, curving 
sword; a hanger, used by seamen in haud-to-hand en- 
counters. 

“Sharpen your eutiasses." —Sir C. Napier. 

Cutler, n. Fr. coutelier, from couteau, a knife; O. Fr. 
coutel, from Lat. cultellus.] Oue who makes, sells, or 
sharpens kuives, and other cutting instruments. 

* Cutler's poetry upon a knife ; love me and leave me MES 


Shaka, 

Cutler, in Mainz, a post-towuship of Washington co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100. 

Cutler, in Ohio, a post-office of Washington co. 

Cutlery, n. The business or trade of a cutler; the 
business of making knives; or, more generally, knives 
and other edged instruments, as razors, &c. 

—Sharp-edged or cutting instruments generally ; as, Shef- 
field cutlery. See HARDWARE. 

C€ut'let, n. [Fr. cotvletie; O. Fr. costelette, dim. of coste ; 
Fr. cots, from Lat. costa, a rib.] (Cookery.) A small piece 
of meat, either mutton, veal, or lamb, broiled or fried ; 
as, a Maintenon cullet. 

Cut-off, n. A short cut or passage, to lessen a distance. 

( Mach.) A contrivance in a steam-engine for cutting 
off the passage of steam from the steam-chest to the 
cylinder, when the piston has moved through part of a 
stroke, so as to allow the remainder of the stroke to be 
made by the expansive force of the steam already let in. 

Webster. 


Cut Of, in Georgia, a village of Walton co. 

Cut purse. n. One who cuts purses in order to steal 
them or their contents; one who robs from the person; 
a robber; a pickpocket; a highwayman; a thief. 

“To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble band is neces- 
sary for a cutyurse. —Shaks. 

Cuttack, (u- aN.) a large mar. district of Hindostan, 
prov. Orissa, presidency Bengal, bet ween Lat. 19° 30’ and 
21° 40’ N., Lon. 84° 30 and 579 E., having E. the Bay of 
Bengal ; area, 7,635 sq.m. Among the natural features 
of the country. the most remarkable is the Chilka Lake, 
which is, for many miles. separated from the sea by a 
strip of sand not more than 300 yards wide. The chief 
towns are Cuttack, the cap.; Pooree, with its temples 
of Juggernaut, at the mouth of the most southerly arm 
of the Mahanuddy; Kanarak, or the Black Pagoda, 
nbout 20 m. further to the N.: and Balasore, which 
gives its name to a roadstead stretching along the coast 
as far as the Hooghly. Among seamen, this maritime 
tract is generally distinguished as Orissa. . 2,200,000. 
—CurTTACK, the cap., is ubt. 220 m. from Calcutta, and 
has a pop. of 40,000. 

€uttee', n. One who is cut, ostracised, or avoided. 
(Vulgar.) 

A box used by a weaver. 
ut'-thront, n. A murderer; an assassin. 

“Unpaid cut-throate are abroad." Dryden. 

a. Murderous; cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

Cut- throat and abominable dealing.” — Carew. 

Cutting, n. A piece cut off anything; specifically, a 
twig or scion, cut off for the purpose of grafting or 
planting it; as, grape-vine cuttings.—4A separation or di- 
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vision; an incision, as of flesh. — An excavation made 
through earth or rock, in making a road, canal, &c. ; as, 
a railroad cutting. — Division, as of a pack of cards. 

Cutter, u. He or that which cuts; as, a tailor's cutter, 
a paper-cutter, kc. — A fore-tooth, or incisor, that cuta 
meat; in contradistinction to a grinder. 

A kind of sleigh or sledge drawn by one horse. 

—In England, an 
officer of the Court 
of the Excheguer 
who provides 
wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts tho 
sum paid upon 
them. 

—A kind of brick 
for facings. 4 

(Naut.) A ves- 
sel with one mast 
and a bowsprit, of - 
considerable 
breadth in propor- 
tion to her length. 
The distinction 
between a cutter 
and other vessels — 
with one mast — 
which are called 
sloops—is, that in 
the cutter the jib — ——— 
has no stay to Fig. 148. — CUTTER. 
support it. 

Cut'tingly, adv. In a cutting or contemptuous 
manner. 

Cut'tingsville, in Oregon, a P. O. of Clackamas co. 

3 in Vermont, a post-village of Rut- 
and co. 

Cut'tle, Cut'tle-fish, n. [A.S. cudele ; W. cuddiaw, 
to hide, from cudd, darkness, gloom.) (Zoól See 
SEPIADA. 

€utt^wnl, n. (Hind.] In India, a native superintendent 
of police. 

€ut'ty, n. [8cot.] A spoon made of horn. — A short clay 
= pipe, for carrying in the mouth; as, a Burns’ 

y. 

—An unchaste woman; a harlot. (Scottish.) 

Cut'ty. a. Short; handy; easy to hold; as, a cutty-pipe. 

Cuttyhunk Island, the most S.W. of tbe kliza- 
beth Islands, at the entrance of Buzzard's Bay, Massa- 
chusetts. It has a fixed light on its S.W. end, 4814 feet 
above the level of the sea. Lat. 419 W 35" N., Lou. 70° 
57’ 20” W. 

€ut'ty-stool, n. [From Scot.] A stool of penance 
formerly placed in Scottish churches, whereon unchaste 
women were seated during divine service, in order to be 
publicly admonished by the minister. 

C€ut'water, n. (Naut.) The foremost part of a ship's 
prow, which projects forward of the bows, and cuts the 
water when sailing. 

—The angular segment of the buttress of a bridge built 
to face the current of a stream, and divide the force of 
its pressure upon the abutments. 

—(Zoil.) A name of the Razor-bill, Alca torda. (See 
Fig. 238.) 

Cut’-worm, n. A name given to the caterpillar of many 
species of moths of the fam. Nortuide, who remain by 
day about the roots of young plants, and come forth at 
night to cut off the tender stems and leaves. , 

€uvette', n. [Fr.] In glass manufacture, a large cru- 
cible for fusing plate-glass. 

Cuvier, Grorces CHRÉTIEN LÉOPOLD DaconrRT. BARON, 
(koo've-ai), one of the greatest naturalists the world has 
produced, n. at Montbéliard, France, 1769. After finishing 

is education at Stuttgart, young C. accepted the situ- 
ation of tutor in a Protestant family in Normandy. The 
Abbé Texier, whom the troubles of the time had driven 
into exile from the capital, introduced him by letter to 
MM. Jussieu and Geoffroy. Several memoirs, written 
about this time, and transmitted to the latter, estab- 
lished his reputation, and procured his admission to two 
or three of the learned societies in Paris. In 1800 he 
was appointed successor to Daubenton as professor of 


Fig. 149. — G. CUVIER. 


natural history at the college of France, and in 1802 he 
succeeded Mertrud in the chair of comparative anatomy 
ant the Garden of Plants. From that time he devoted 
himself steadily to the studies which have immortalized 
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hia name. His Leçons d' Anatomie Comparée, and the 
Règne Animal, in which the whole animal kingdom is 
arranged according to the organization of the beings of 
which it consists, have raised him to the pinnacle of 
scientific fame, and established him as perhaps the first 
naturalist in the world after Linneus. His numerous 
memoirs and works upon these subjects show a master- 
mind in the study of gvdlugy; and extending the prin- 
ciples laid down in his comparative anatomy to the study 
of paleontology, he has been enabled to render immense 
service to geology. Starting from the law that there is 


a correlation of forms in organized beings, thut all the | 


parts of each individual bave mutual relations with 
each other, tending to produce one end, that of the ex- 
istence of the being, —that each living being has in its 
nature its own proper functions, and ought therefore to 
have forms appropriated for that function; and that 
consequently the analogous parts of all animals have 
received modifications of form which enable them to be 
recognized, —he was able to ascertain from the inspection 
of a siugle fossil bone, not only the family to which it 
onght to belong, but the genus to which it must be re 
ferred. Even the very species of animal was thus to be 
made ont, and the restoration of its external form as it 
might have lived and died, became in his hands au ob- 
jock of certainty and precision. His Régne Animal has 
^n frequently translated, and forms the basis of all 
arrangements followed at the present time, Cuvier 
filled many offices of great importance in the state; par- 
ticnlarl y those connected with educational institutions. 
Napoleon treated him with much consideration; Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. advanced him to honor; and Louis 
Philippe raised him to the rank of a peer of the realm. 
D. 1532. 

Cuvier, FREDERIC, the younger brother of the above, P 
1773, was also devoted to the pursuits of natural Ins- 
tory. His most important work is, On the Teeth of Ani- 
mils, published in 1822. D. 1838. His last words were: 
“Let my son place npon my tomb this inscription : 
Fréderic Cuvier, brother of Georges Cuvier.” 

Cuxhaven, (koor-hu'fen,) a town with a fine harbor, 
at the mouth of tlie river Elbe, in Germany, belonging 
tothe territory of Hamburg, 55 m. W. of the city of 
Hamburg. Lit. 51? 52' 21" N., Lon. 86? 5 E. Pop. 2,000. 

Cuya'ba, or Cuin'bn, in Brazil, a river which rises in 
the district of Diamantino, and joins the Porrudos, or 
Sao Lourenço. 

—A city near the above river, cap. of the prov. Matto 
Grosso. Lat. 152 27 S, Lon. 569 W. Pop. 15,000, 

Cuyaho’ga, in 0%, à N. N. E. co. bordering on Lake 
Erie; arra, abt 426 sq. m. It is traversed by the Cnya- 
hoga River, and also by Chagrin and Rocky rivers. The 
surface is level and the soil fertile. Cap. Cleveland, 
Pop. (1880) 196,943, 

—A river which rises in Geauga co., and after flowing 
S., and then S.W. to Akron, in Summit co,, turns to the 
N.W. and enters Like Erie at Cleveland, in Cuyahoga co. 

Cuyahoga Falls, in Ohio, a post-village and town- 
ship ot Summit co. 

Cuyler, (Ki ler,) in New York, a post-township of Cort- 
and co, 

Cuy'lerville, in New York, a P. O. of Livingston co. 

C€uze o, (.) an iuland city of Pern, cap. of a dep. 
of same nam», — aud formerly cap. of the empire of the 
Tuc.ts,—at the foot of so ne hills, 11,350 ft. above the level 
of the sex, about 400 m. ES E. of Lima; Lat. 13° 30^ 55” 
8. Lon. 2224 10" W. According to tradition. this town 
was founded in 1043, by M inco Capac, the first Inca of 
Peru, The grandeur and magnificence of the edifices, 
of its fortress, and of the Temple of the San, struck 
the Spaniards with astonishment in 1534, when the ci 
was taken by Francis Pizarro. On the hill towards 
north are yet seen the rains of a fortress built by the 
nens, and which had a communication, by means of 
subterraneous pass ges, with three forts built in the 
walls of Cuzco, All the descendants of the Lr 

ei in a putienlar quarter of the city. Pop. 40,000, 
WE. n. An abbreviation of hundred-weight, (112 lbs.) 

Cya ma'elide, n. (Chem.) A white insoluble solid, re- 
sulting from a. spontaneous molecular. rearrangement 

e hydrated cyanic acid. Form. HO. ‘NO. 
7a unn us, n. (Zonl.) A small crusticeous animal he- 
onging to the sub-order Tetradecapols. They infect 
irren species of Cetacen, living ou their rough skin, 

ous gnawing it more or less deeply. 

Yn'nenn, a. (ir. Ka, from kyanos, a dark-blue 

Cpt ince] IIaving u dark-blue or an azure color. 

7an àe Acid (Chem.) When cyanogen is passed 

sim tah a solution. of an alkali, a change takes place 

t nilar to that which occurs when chlorine is used in 
1e same manner. Cyanide and cyanate of the base are 

produced ; the cyanic acid, however, containing only one 

curivalent of oxygen, instead of five, us in the case of 
thous” acid. There are several more convenient me- 

One * of producing cyanic acid than the one named. 

ferr ìs by heating an intimate mixture of two parts of 

TOcyanide of potassium with one of peroxide of man- 

n 5 the mass being constantly stirred until it reaches 

i Ow red heat. When cool, cyanate of potash may be 

not ted ont. Cyanic acid is so unstable that it can- 

beat > separated from its compounds by an acid. It is 

ee Procured by distilJing cyanuric acid (which see), a 
Ystalline compound having precisely the same com- 

* in a sealed tube. It is extremely pungent. very 

th atile, and acts as a powerful caustic if dropped on 

e It cannot be preserved, as it gradually changes 

ie white glassy mass, destitute of acid properties, 
uble in water, and permanent in air. This body has 
en named cyamelid, and has exactly the same com- 
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Cy'anide, n. (Chem.) A compound of cyanogen with 
u metal. Prussian-blue is a cyanide of iron. 

Cy’anine, a. NE The coloring matter of red and 
blue flowers. Alcohol extracts it from the petals of the 
violet or iris. Alkalies turn it blue aud green ; acids red- 
den it. 

C€y'anite, n. (Min. A massive and crystallized min- 
eral. It has a pearly lustre, is translucent, and of vari- 
ous shades of blue. It is a silicate of alumina, with a 
trace of oxide of iron. Only tound in primitive rocks. 
Comp. Silica 368, alumina 6572. 

C€ynn'ogen, n [Gr. kyanos, and gennao, I produce.] 
(Chem.) C., or bicarbide of nitrogen is one of the most in- 
teresting of the carbon compounds, its discovery by Gay- 
Lussac in 1814 having thrown cousiderable light upon 
two important facts in chemical science, — the existence 
of compounds acting as elements; and of substances hav- 
ing the same ultimate composition, but different proper- 
ties. In fact, it was the means of originating new theo- 
ries with respect to organic bodies generally. The mune 
cyanogen, signifying blue-producer, was bestowed on 
this substance in consequence of its forming an essen- 
tial ingredient in Prussian-blue. C. cannot be formed 
by the direct union of its elements, but may be ob- 
tained by passing nitrogen over a mixture of charcoal 
and carbonaté of potash heated to redness in a porcelain 
tube. The potash becomes reduced to potassium, car 
bonic oxide escapes, and (“ is formed, which unites with 
the potassium, yielding cyanide of potassium. The re- 
action that takes place is interesting 

K0, COz -C,4-N Z K,NC, +300. 
The compounds of €. are, however, generally obtained 
from the ferrocyanide of potassium, a salt formed by 
neating in à covered pot five parts of refuse animal mat- 
wr, such as hide, hoof, and horn waste, with two parts 
oi potash and iron filings. The mass, when cold, is di- 
gested in water, which dissolves out the ferrocyanide of 
potassiuin. Ten parts of this salt, distilled with 7 parts 
of oil of vitriol, and 5 or 6 parts of water, yield hydro- 
cyanic or prussic acid, w 1, if saturated with oxide of 


mercury. furnishes cyanide of mercury. This, on being 
dried and heated in a retort, furnishes C. It is a color- 
less gas, with a peculiar penetrating odor. It is poison- 
ous in its effects if breathed, and it burns with a beauti- 
ful purple flame. It dissolves in one-fourth of its bulk 
of water, in one-twenty-fifth of alcohol, and may be 
submitted toa high temperature without decomposition, 
It is easily liquefied by a pressure of 4 atmospheres. In 
the liquid state it is colorless, limpid, and lighter than 
water. At—3? Fahr. it freezes, forming a transparent 
crystalline solid. C., which is in itself a compound radi- 
cal, has the property of uniting with various elements to 
form still more complicated radicals. Thus, with iron it 
forms 2 compounds, — ferrocyanogen, FeCyg, or FCy. 
aud ferridcyanogen, FaC ys, or FdCy ; with cobalt, cobalti- 
cyanogen; with manganese, mangani-C,; with platinum, 
platino-C.; with palladium, palladio-€5; with iridium, 
iridio-C. ; and with copper, cüpro-C. ; — which all be- 
have as elements, uniting with the metals, and form- 
ing hydracids with hydrogen. The principal compound 
of C. is cyanic acid, composed of un equivalent of €, and 
an equivalent of oxygen, which liis been described under 
the head of Cyanic Acid. It also forms five other com- 
pounds with oxygen, all of which possess precisely the 
same composition, but differ remarkably in their prop- 
erties. They are cyanuric, cyanilic, fulminuric, fulminic 
acids, and a body called cyameléd. Descriptions of their 
properties will be found under their respective headings. 
With nitrogen, eyanogen forms cyanamtedé, C. forms with 
chlorine 3 compounds, which have all the same ultimate 
composition, but differ materially iu their properties. One 
of them is gaseous, another liquid, aud the third solid. 
With iodine and bromine it forms solid combinations ; 
with sulphur it forms a compound radical, sulpho-cy- 
anugen (SCy), Which, with hydrogen, foris hy drosulpho- 
cyanic acid; with selenium a similar compound is 
formed. The cyanides of the alkalies and earths are 
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guishable by the usual tests for that metal. The whole 
theory of cyanogen and its compounds is most intricate, 
and cannot be entered into here. Those who wi-h to 
pursue the subject further are referred to the discussion 
of the properties of cyanogen, and its compounds, in the 
third volume of Miller's Elements of Chemistry. Wheu 
binoxide of nitrogen is passed through a solution of 
liydro-ferrid cyanic acid, à decomposition takes place, an 
equivalent of hydrocyanic acid being replaced by an 
equivalent of binoxide of nitrogen. The compounds 
formed by this radical will be described under the head 

of NiTRO-PRUsSsIDES. — Equivalent 26; . Hr. 15064; 

combining value, 2. Form. Cy, or N 

C€ynn'olite, u. (Gr. kyanos, und lithos. stone.) ( Min.) 
An iridescent bluish silicate of lime, forming the central 
part of a nodule found in crystalline trap-rock in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Cynnom'eter, n. [Gr. kyanos, and metron, measure.] 
An instrument contrived by Saussure for determining 
the devpness of the tint of the atmosphere. A circular 
band of thick paper or pastebourd is divided into fifty- 
one parts, each of which is painted with a different 
shade of blue, decreasing gradually from the deepest 
blue formed by a mixture of black, to the lightest 
formed by a mixture of white. The colored zone is held 
in the hand of the observer, who notices the particular 
tint which corresponds to the color of the sky. The 
number of this tint, reckoned from the lightest shade, 
marks the intensity at the time of observation. 

Cyanop‘athy, „. (Gr. kyanos, and pathos, suffering.] 
(Med.) The blue disease, or CYANOSIS, q. t. 

C€yano'sis, n. [Gr. /yanosis.] (Med) A diseased con- 
dition of the system, arising from a malformation 
of the heart, allowing the intermixing of the venons 
with the arterial blood, iu consequence of which the 
former is not properly oxygenized, and a blueness is 
imparted to the skin; whence the disease takes its 
name, Little can be done towards effecting a cure of 
this disease; and though it interferes with the functions 
of the body and produces general weakness, it does not 
necessurily destroy life. It is commonly called the Blue 
Disease. 

C€ynn'osite, CHALCANTHITE, n. (Min.) Native sulphate 
of copper. This salt is rarely found in distinct crystals, 
but generally in stalactitic and other forms in the fissures 
and hollows of old mines, or dissolved in the waters 
which issue from them. Comp. Sulphuric acid, 321; 
oxide of copper, 31:8; water, 36:1. 

Cyanu’rie Acid, n. ((hem.) This acid is obtained in 
a variety of ways, which need not be described here. It 
js deposited from its aqueous solution in colorless rhom- 
Lic prisms. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, more 
freely in boiling alcohol, aud still more so in boilin 
water. It is polymeric with cyanic acid and seve 
other products of cyanogen. Farm, 3HO.CysCl;. 

C€yb'ele. (Myth. A name of the goddess Rhea, the 
daughter of Cœlus and Terra, (Heaven and Earth.) and 
sister and wife of Saturn. She is also called the mother 
of the gods, and is usnally represented with a gravid 
uterus, and many breasts, as symbolical of the fecundity 
of the earth, and the prolific fountains of plenty it pro- 
duces. 

Cy cadea’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An ord. of plants, alliance 
Gymnogens.— Diac. Simple, continuous stem, parullel- 
veined pinnate leaves, and antheriferons cone-scales. — 
They are small palm-like uubranched trees or shrubs, 
with stems marked by the scars of füllen leaves. Ina 
few species the stem divides in a forked or dichotomous 
manner, The leaves are clustered at the summit, are 
piunate, parallel-veined, hard, and usually circinate in 
vernation. The flowers are quite naked, unisexual, and 
dioecious; the male flowers in cones, consisting of scales, 
from the under surface of which one-celled anthers 
arise; the female, consisting of naked ovules pluced 
ou the margins of alternate leaves, or of ovules arising 
from the base of flut scales, or from the under surface of 
peltate ones. The seeds are hard or succulent, with em- 
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soluble, those of the heavy metals mostly insoluble in 
water. "The most important of these is the cyenide of 
potassium, which is obtained by heating to redness in an 
iron crucible 8 parts of ferrocyanide of. potassium and 3 
of carbonate of soda, until the mixture lias ceased to be 
* of a yellow color, and has given off the last bubble of 
gas. This salt is made iu luirge quantities for the use of 
electrotypists and photographers, The former use it as 
a solvent for gold and silver in electro-plating; the latter 
to remove the unused iodide of silver frum the collodion- 
plate. C. is prone to form double salts with the metals. 
Cyanide of potassium, when added to solutions of the 
heavy metals, throws down a precipitate, which is solu- 
ble in an excess of the precipitant, forming a double 
cyanile of potassium and the metal. These double 
cyanides are of two classes — those. which form salts 
easily decomposed by hydrochloric acid, such as 
of potassium and silver: and those which are not so 
easily decomposed, such as the cyanides of potassium 
and iron, of potassium and cobalt, and several others. 
The salts of the second class are looked upon by chem- 
ists as containing the metal united with the cyanogen, 
forming an organic radical. This will, perhaps, be 
better understood by considering the following formulz : 

Ist class. — Double cyanide of nickel and potassium, 
NiCy,KCy. 

2d class, —Double cyanide of iron-and potassium, or 
ferrocyanide of potassium. 

2(KCy) + FeCy 
— 


-~ 


= Ky + FeCy3- 
— 


Cyanide of potassium. Cyanide of iron, Potassium. Ferrocyanogea. 


Ponents as hydrated eyanuric and cyanic acids. Form. 
CHINO, or CO, 110. 


In the latter salts the heavy metal is generally masked; 
thus the iron in ferrocyanide of potassium is not distin- 


bryos, single or many, in fleshy or mealy albumen. The 
plants are principally natives of the tropical parts of 
America and Asia, and are also found occasionally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in Madagascar, and Australia, 
Their stems and seeds yield mucilage and starch. The 
product known as Japan sago is said to be obtained from 
a species of the typical gen. Cycas. The order includes 
45 species in 6 genera. 

Cy'cadites, n. (Ger) Fossil plants of the odlite and 
chalk, of which the leaves only are known. "They are 
apparently allied to the existing Cycadcucem. 

Cy clades, a group of 15 islands of the Grecian Archi- 

elago: so called because they lay in a circle around 
los, the smallest of them. See ARCHIPELAGO. 

Cye'ladidze, n. pl. (Zi) See CRASsINIDA. 

Cycle, Gi U.) n. [Fr.; Gr. kyklos, allied to W. cylch, a 
circle; ask. kuch, to curve, to bend.) The revolution 
of a certain period of time which finishes and recom- 
mences perpetually. Cycles were invented for the pur- 
poses of chronology, and for marking the intervals in 
which two or more periods, of unequal length, are each 
completed a certain number of times, co that both begin 
again exactly in the same circumstances as at first. 
These divisions are artificial or arbitrary, and have been 
invented to compensate for the impossibility of measur- 


ing natural cycles, such as the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, or that of the moon round the earth, by 
our divisions and subdivisions of time. An explanation 
of the most remarkable of these cycles, and those in 
common use, will be found under their respective names. 
See CALIPPIC CYCLE, GOLDEN NUMBER, INUICTION, JULIAN 
PrRI0p, MON CYCLE, SOLAR CYCLE. 
(Astron.) An imaginary orb, or circle, in the heavens. 
Cyc'lamen, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, order Primu- 
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lacere, distinguished by hartig a wheel-shaped corolla, 
with a long reflexed limb, and flower-stalks twisted spi- 
rally downwards atrer flowering. The species are herba- 
ceons perennials, not numerous, and chiefly natives of 
the S. of Europe. They have turnip-like, partly sub- 
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the architecture ef which was totally different from that 
which prevailed in the historical ages. The epithet 
originated in the Grecian tradition that assigned the 


Fig. 751.— CYCLOPRAN DOOR OF THE LIONS, 
(Afycene.) 


buildings to the gigantic strength of the Cyclops. They 
are distinguished by the irregular character of the ma- 
sonry, and the large dimensions of the stones, which 
are laid without any mortar. 

Cyelopéd'ie, a. See ExXCYCLOPEDIC. 

Cyclop‘ie, a. (Grom Gr. e ea Relating or pertain- 
ing to the Cyclops ; gigantic z huge; barbarous. 8 
Cy’clops, n sing. und pl. [From Gr. 4% los, nnd ops.] 

Myth.) A race of gigantic beings, represented by the 


Fig. 150. — THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN, (C. Persicum.) 


terranean stems, which are very acrid, but never- 
theless are greedily eaten by swine, and the plants are 
accordingly often designated Sow-unzan, They are dras- 
tic and emmenagogue. A very stimulating ointment is 
prepared from them, which, externally applied by fric- 
tion, expels intestinal worms from children. Several 
of the species are frequent in our flower-gardens, on 
account of the beanty and nce of their flowers. 
which have the additional charm of being produced 
early in spring. The most beautiful species, C. Persi- 
cum (Fig. 750), has been lately imported into this 
country. — The active properties of the C. depend upon 
n peenliar principle called Cyclamine. 

C€y'elie, Cy’elical, a. Circular; pertaining to a 
cycle: containing a cycle; as, cyclical time. 

` Cyclic Ports, 10 CYCLE. 

Cy’elograph, n. (Gr. kyklos, and graphein, to write.] 
An instrument for drawing arcs of circles without cen- 
tres, used in architectural and engineering drawings, 
when the centres are too distant to-be conveniently 
accessible, 

Cy’eloid, n. (Gr. kyklos, and eidos, form.) (Geom.) The 
curve of swi descent; that is, a body will descend 
from a given height in less time on this than on any 
other curve, or even than on an inclined plane. On this 
curve dependa the doctrine of pendulums. See CycLom aL. 

Cy'cloid, Cyeloid'inn, n. (Zoiil.) An order of fishes, 
formed by Agnssiz, embracing fishes whose scales are 
rounded and smooth on the edge. us salmon and cod. 

€ycloid'al. a. Pertaining. or relating, to a cycloid. 

€. curves nre defined as follows: —1. When a circle is 
made to rotate on a rectilinear basis, the figure described 
on the plane of the basis by any point in the plane of 
the circle is called a trochoid: n circle concentric with 
the generating circle, and passing through the descrit- 
ing circle. 2. If the describing point is in the circum- 
ference of the rotating circle, the two circles coincide, 
and the curve is called a cycloid. 3. If a circular basis 
be substituted for a rectilinear one, the trochoid will 
become an epitrochoid, and the cycloid an epicycloid. 

C€yclom'etry, n. (Gr. kyklos, und metréo, to meusure.] 

ie art of measuring cycles or circles. 

Cyclone, n. [From Gr. kyklos, a na ( Meteor.) 
A rotary storm, or whirlwind, occurring in the tropical 
seas of China, the W Indies, and around Mauritins, but 
never on the equator. Their diameter is generally 
about 200 or 300 miles, but sometimes exceeds even 
500. The centre of the vortex (which is always calm) 
travels at a rate varying from 2 to 30 miles an honr. 
These storms are preceded by a singular stillness of the 
atmosphere, and a rapid fall of the barometer. They 
are perhaps the most destructive of all storms. 

C€yelou'ic, a. Belonging or relating to a cyclone; as, a 
cyclonic latitnde. | 

Cyclopr'dia, Cyclopedia, n. Ree ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

€yclope'nn, a. [From Gr. kyklōps—kyklas. a circle. 


and ops, the eye.] Pertaining to the Cyclops : — hence. 


gigantic; vast; ponderons; barbarous; terrific; as, a 
Cuelopeam stature. 
Cyelopelan Architecture. ». An expression ap- 


plied to certain hnge structures, the remains of which 


are found in many parts of Greece, Italy, and Asin Minor, | Cylinder, (sil'in-dur,) n. (Gr. kylindros, from kylindo, 


lace poets as dwelling in Sicily, where they assisted 
Hephaestus, or Vulcan, in forging the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. They had only one eye, round, and situated in 
the centre of the forehead. The most celebrated among 
them was Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon, the god of 
the sea. The ninth book of the Odyssey relates his dis- 
comfiture by Odysseus (Ulysses). They were reckoned 
among the gods, and sacrifices were solemnly offered to 
them at Corinth. Apollo destroyed them all, because 
they had made the thunderbolts of Jupiter, with which 
his son Aesculapius had been killed. 

(Zoól.) A genus of minute crustaceans, order Ento- 
mostraca, comprising numerous species, some of which 
belong to fresh water, while others are marine. The 
fresh-water species abound in the muddiest and most 
stagnant pools, and often too in the clearest springs; 
the marine species are to be found, often in vast num- 
bers, among the sea-weeds, in small pools on the sen- 
shore; others there are which inhabit the open ocean, 
where, by the luminous properties they possess, they 
contribute to its phosphorescence. They take their 
name from having but one eye. They have all eight or 


ten lega, and the abdomen is terminated by a bifid tai!“ 


adapted for swimming. 

Cyclopite, ». (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina 
and lime, with minor proportions of peroxide of iron, 
magnesia, sola, and potash. 

Cy’clostome, €yclos'tomous, a. [Gr. y! los, and 
stoma, mouth. ] (Zovl.) Having a circular mouth; round- 
mouthed. . 

Cyclo-sty'lar, a. Gr. kyklos, and stylos, pillar.) ( Arch.) 
"Relating to a structure composed of a circular range of 
columus, without a cove; with a cove the range would 
be a peristyle. 

Cy’der, n. A form of spelling Crprr, q. v. 

C€y'di Zoül.) See PLEUROVRANCHTA. 
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from heilen, to roll; Heb. galal. See Rott.] (Geom.) A 
long, circular body of uniform di- 
ameter, whose ends form nal 
parallel circles, It is generated by 
a line which moves parallel to 
itself, while one end traces upon a 
plane any curve whatever. hen 
the position of the generating line 
is at right angles to the plane, the 
C. is right; when not, it is oblique, 
&c. In all cases the content of the 
C. is found by multiplying the 
number of square units in the base 
by the number of linear units in 
the altitude, which is the perpen- 
diculur distance between the two 
ends. The area of the convex sur- 
face is equal to a rectangular par- 
allelogram whose base is the cir- 
cumference of the end, and its height the length of the 
generating line. To this must be added the areas of the 
two ends, to get the whole surface of the cylinder. 

(Steam- Engine.) That part of the engiwe in which the 
piston works, and from which, by alternately admitting 
and condensing the steam, all the power of the machine 
is derived. The boring of cylinders for steam-engines 
requires very poweriul and accurate machinery. The 
cylinder is cast hollow, and the object of the boring- 
machine is to produce a true € with an even surface, 
so that the piston may fit exactly and work freely. 
Some machines for this purpose act horizontally and 
others vertically; while the cutters revolve and advance 
by the action of some powerful prime mover, This 
operation is generally repented three times, in the last 
of which the greatest care is required. — The C. corer is 
the lid bolted to a flange round the top of a cylinder, so 
as to be perfectly stenm-tigbt; it has a stuffing-box cast 
in the centre, through which the piston-rod alternates. 
— The €. cocks are cocks placed in convenient parts of 
the cylinder for admitting oil to lubricate the plat or 
by which to blow out the condensed steam, or any de- 
posit in cylinders. 

CyVinder, n. (Agric.) A roller used for levelling and 
condensating the ground in agriculture and other oper- 
ntions. 

Cylin’drically, odv. In a cylindrical manner. 

Cylindric'ity, n. State of being cylindrical. , 

C€ylin'driform, a. [Cylinder aud form.] Having the 
form of a cylinder. 

C€ylin'droid, n. [Gr. kylindros, and eidos, form.) A 
solid body resembling a cylinder, but having the bases 
or ends elliptical. (0. 

Cylindromet' rie, a. [Gr. kylindros, and metron, 
measure.) Pertaining to a scule for measuring cylinders. 

Cy Ton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of St. Croix co.; 
pop. abt. 500. 

Cy’ma, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) A term applied to a moulding 
deriving its nume from its con- 

tour resembling that of a wave; 

being hollow in its upper part 
and swelling below. Of this 
moulding there are two sorts: 
the cyma recta, just described, 
and the cyma reversa, whose up- 
per partswells, whilst the lower 
is hollow. By the workmen 
these are called ogees. 

( Bot.) Same as CYME, q. v. 
CEN bal) n Rad Lene rymbälon, 

‘ym s (šim n. t. cymbalum ; Gr. 

Ton hymbos, a cavity, or hollow vessel; bably from 

Sansk, kamap, to tremble, to vibrate.] ( A basin- 
n playing, two of 


shaped brass musical instrument. 
them are struck together, — u sharp, ringing 
nstrument is very t, 


sound. The origin of this 


CIRCULAR CYLINDER. 


Fig. 194. 


„ u. ( 

Ae n. [From Cydonia, in Candia, its native 
place.] ( Bot.) The Quince, a - 
genus of plants, order 7%- , 
macee, distinguished from 
the genus Pyrus by the 
leafy calyx-lobes, and the 
many-seeded cells of its 
fruit. The qnince is a well- 
known, hardy, decidnous 
tree, cultivated for its au- 
stere fruit, which. however, 
is turned to good account 
by cooks and confectioners. 

CyesilVogy, n. (Gr. cyesis, 
jim und logos, a dis- 
course.] (Med. The doc- 
trine of gestation. 

Cygnet, (rg'net),n. [Fr. 
cygne; Lat. cygnus; Gr. 
nge, probably allied to 
Sansk. kubt, humped; Lith. kupra; Lat. gibbus, from 
its rounded neck or humped back.] (Zojl) A young 
swan. 


So doth the swan her downy cygnets save." — Shaks. 


€yg'nus, n. (Lat. the swan.] (Zodl.) See Swan. 
Astron.) A constellation in the N. hemisphere, be- 
tween Lyra and Culliopeia. According to the British 
catalogue, C. contains 81 stars, the most brilliant of 
which is Arided. or Deneb cygni, of the 2d magnitude. 
C. is nearly in the same meridian with Dolphin. 
C€ylin'dric, Cylin'drienl, a. Having the form of 
a cylinder, or resembling or partaking of its properties; 
as, the cylindrical canals of the body. 
C. vault. ( Arch.) A vault without groins, resting upon 
two parallel walls. 


Fig. 752. — quince. 
(Cydonia vulgaris.) 


Fig. 755, — ANCIENT CYMBALS AND TAMBOURINE. 


probably anterior to that of the tambourine. are 
often mentioned in Scripture, and, from Psalm cl. 5, it 
would appear that both hand-C. and finger-C. (fig. 755 
or castanets, were used. — Modern C. are, par 

lence, military instruments; and when played with 
taste, form a very pretty addition to the LX They 
are instruments of percussion; and, when struck 

ther. produce a loud, harsh tone of no fixed pitch, 

best €. are obtained from China and Turkey; and all 
attempts of Europeans to discover the metal of whi 
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thoy are made have hitherto proved abortive. Although 
best adupted for military bands, modern composers often 
introduce them in the orchestra with very pleasing} 


Cym'biform, a. (Lat. cymba, boat, and forma.] Boat- 


shaped. 

cyme, (sime,) n. [Gr. kyma,nsprout.] (Bot.) A common 
term for the differeut kinds of definite inflorescence; 
that is to say, for every inflorescence formed of a termi- 
nal flower, beneath which are lateral branches, each 
having a terminal flower, and lateral branches again 
similarly dividing, and so on. See INPLORESCENCE. 

Cymif'erous, a. [Lat. cyma, a cyme, and fero, to 
ear.) (Bot.) Yielding cymes. 

Cy’moid, a. (Gr. kyma, and eidos.) In the shape of a 
cyme. 

Cy mol, n. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon, contained in the 
volatile oil of cumin. Form. Cooly, 

Cy m'ophane, n. (Min.) Same as CHRYSOBERYL. g. v. 

C€ymoph'anous, a. Opalescent; having a tlamboy- 
ant light or Instre. 

Cy’mose, Cy'mous, a. [Fr. cimeuz.] In the form of, 
or possessing, a cyme. 

Cynanche. (st-ndn’ke,) n. [From Gr. kyns, a dog, and 
agého, to suffocate.) ( Med.) A general name for several 
diseases of the throat, the two principal being C. trache- 
alis, (CROUP, q. v.,) and C. tonsillaris, (inflammatory 


QuviNsSY.4.v.) 
Cynam‘thropy, n. From Gr. kynós, a dog, and anthro- 
pos, man.) (Med.) A variety of melancholia, in which 
the patient believes himself changed into a dog; and 
imitates the voice and habits of that animal. Dunglison. 
Cyn ra. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteracer, 
containing the Artichoke, the Cardoon, and similar 
plants, which have their capitula surrounded by a hard, 
spiny, or lacerated involucrum, and long, equal, tubular 
florets with an inflated limb. 
Cynnrn'ceous, a. Pertaining to plants of the Cynara 
tribe. 
C€ynnrchtom'achy, n. (Gr. kydn, dog, arktos, a bear, 
and maché, coinbat.] r-baiting with a dog. 

C€ynarrho'dium, n. (Bot) A fruit with distinct 
ovaries, and hard indehiscent pericarps enclosed within 

the fleshy tube of the calyx, as in Rosa. 

Cy nie, (sin'i)n. (Gr. kynikos, from /-ydn, kynds,a dog.] 
A surly or snarling, growling, ill-natured man; a mis- 
anthrope. See Cynics. 

Cynie, Cynical, (l.) a. Snarling; captious; 
surly; currish; austere; misanthropical ; satirical; as, 
a cynical phrase. 

—Belonging to, or resembling, the Cynics school of philos- 
ophy.— Relating or pertaining to the dog-star; as, a 
cynic year. 

C€yn'ically, adv. 
morose manner. 

C€yn'icalness, n. Misanthropy; moroseness; con- 
tempt of the world. 

Cyn'icism, n. Austerity: churlish severity of temper: 
state or condition of a cynic. 

Cy nies, n. pl. ( Phil.) A sect of philosophers among the 
Greeks, so called from their snarling humor, and their 
disregard of the conventional usages of society: the 
name being probably derived from työn, a dog. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, however, cynic is formed from 
Cynosarges, the name of the gymnasium in which the 
founder expounded his system. He taught that the true 
dignity of man consists in wisdom, and wisdom in inde- 
pendence of mind: and being by birth poor, and conse- 

uently excluded from all political rights, he maintained 
^t this independence, or, rather, free-lom from all re- 
straint, was to be attained by man, rendering his wants 
as few and simple as possible. He is represented as 
teaching that pain and labor, nnd even infamy, are ben- 
efits; and that pleasure, on the contrary, isan evil. His 
strine of the supreme good is a life according to vir- 
tue, which consists in action, and requires neitlier many 
Words nor extensive knowledge. He condemned all civil 
institutions, despised the ties of kin or country, and saw 
Wedilock no higher or better end thin the propag «tion 
the species. These peculiar views were carried to still 
Kreiter lengths by his followers. The most famons of 
the €, besides their founder, were Diogenes of Sinope, 
Crates of Thebes with his wife Hipp ircehia, and Menip- 
| Zoga A t length the sect became so disgusting from their 
Mpudence, dirty habits, and proflizacy, that they ceased 
to be regarded with any respect, and passed into obscuri- 
ty. The great merit of this system is, that it paved the 

Way for the establishment of stoicism, by which it was 

Succeeded and superseded. 

Mips, n. Cynip'idze, n. pl. [Or. kyo, to impreg- 

Date.) Sea GALL-FLIES. 

cy Modon, n. (Gr. kyon, dog, and odos, tooth, alluding 
<9 the singular, one-sided spikelets.] (Bo/.) A genus of 

Plante, order Graminicee. The most important species 


Principal fodder-grass, and best pasture-crass of India, 

Where it is the principal covering of many thousands of 

Square miles, and is known by the names of Dhob, 
hoorba, &c. 

Country as Bermuda-grass, and found from Pennsylva- 

nia to Georgia, in sandy and hard soils. 


In a cynical, snarling, captious, or 


ince losan, n. [Gr. kyón, dog, and glossa, tongue] 


A genus of planta, order Boraginacee. "Phe 
Ound's-tongue, C. officinale, is a perennial, erect, 
‘why plant, of a dull green color, and emitting a dis- 


freeable smell, which several distinguished botanists | 


have compared to the smell of young mice. Grows in 


Waste grounds and roadsides. The Virginia Mouse-ear, 
errisont, found from Canada to Florida in rocky 
STounds and rubbish, has a stem much branched, and 


dactylon, a grass very widely diffused, being the 


It is a vigorous creeper, known in this 
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Cynomo’riums, u. pl. (Bot.) See BALANOPHORACEA. 

€ynorex'in, n. (Gr. kyon, dog, and orezís, appetite.) 

(Ad.) An insatiable appetite. See Canine. 
C€ynosceph'alze, (Anc. Hist.) "The Dog's Heads,” 

(kyon, dog, and Aephalat, heads), a range of mo'*:utains 

in Thessaly, where two battles were fought: the first 

B. C. 364, between the Thebans and Alexander of Pherae, 

when the former were victorions, though Pelopidas, 

their leader, was slain. — The second, in which the Ro- 
man consul Flaminius defeated Philip V. of Macedon, 

was fought B. c. 197. 

Cynosure, (sin'o-zhür,)n. Gr. kynasoura — kyón, ky- 
nös, a dog, and oura, tail. The Dog's TESI ( Astron.) 
The constellation of the Lesser Bear, to which, as con- 
taining the North star, the eyes of mariners and. travel- 
lers were, in former times, directed. See Ursa MINOR. 

A centre of attraction or observation; anything to which 
the attention is strongly directed. 

Cynosu'ras, n. [Gr. kynosoura, a dog's tail.) (Bol.) 

A genus of plants, order Graminacee, including the 

crested Dog's-tail or Gold-seed. 

C€yn'thin, n. (A name of Diana.) (Zodl.) A genus of 

diurnal lepidoptera, belonging to the Nymphalide. The 
scies C. cardui, the Painted Lady-butterfly, which is 

the most remarkable of the genus, has the wings in 
general of a brownish-yellow color, dappled with black 
spots or clouds of various shapes. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteracee. 
Cyn'thian. in Ohio, a village and township of Shelby 
co., 90 m. W.N.W. of Columbus. 

A village of Clermont co. 

Cy nthia‘na, in /ndíana, a village of Hamilton co. 

—A post-village of Posey co. 

Cynthia’na, in Kentucky, a twp. and post-vill., cap. 

of Harrison co., 37 m. N.E. of Frankfort. 

C€ynthia'nn, in Ohio, a post-village of Pike co. 

C€yn'thius, and €yn'thia, n. (Myth.) Surnames 

given by the ancient poets to Apollo and Artemis; from 

Cynthus, a mountain of the island of Delos, on which 

they are said to have been born. 

Cyopho’ria, n. [From Gr. kyos, a foetus, and phero, I 

carry.] (Med.) Pregnancy. 

C€ypera'cese, n. (Bot) An order of plants, al- 

liance Glumales. IAG. Whole leaf-sheaths, a one-celled 

ovary, and an embryo enclosed within the base of the 
albumen. — They are grass-like herbs, growing in tufts 
and never acquiring a shrubby condition, and found es- 
pecially in marshes, ditches, and the neighborhood of 
running streams. Although closely allied to the Grami- 
nacee (grasses), the plants of this order are of little 
use to man, their seeds being deficient in those nutri- 
tive qualities which render the seeds of the cereals Ko 
valuable. The rhizomes, tubers, or corms, of some 
species of the typical genus Cyperus, were formerly em- 

loyed in medicine as aromatic tonics and astringents. 

nen boiled or roasted, some of these corms are edible, 
especially those of the Chufa, C. esculentus. 

C€yperna'ceous,a. (Bot.) Belonging to the Cyperacerr. 

Cyp’erus, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 

CYPRRACES, q- v. 

Cypher. n. Same as CIPHER, 9. v. , 

Cy'phonism, „. (Gr. kyphonismos.] The practice 

of smearing the body of a criminal with honey as a bait 

to insects ;— a mode of punishment pursued in ancient 
times. 

Cyprie'idze, n. pl. (Zu.) A family of Gasteropod 
molluscs, called also Cowries, remarkable for the brilliant 
colors of their shells, and tor the high polish of which 
they are susceptible, The shells of the Cyprea genus 
are generally semi-oval, having their month placed in 
the flat part; their spines are not externally visible; 
the aperture, or month, is 
a narrow opening, running 
the entire length of the 
shell. C abound both in 
the old and new world, but 
their greatest development, 
both in point of size and 
number of species, takes 
place in warm climates. 
The Cyprea moneta is well 
known as the current coin 
of the natives of Siam, Ben- 
gal, and many parts of 
Africa, See COWRIE. 

Cy p're-mort, in Louisiana, a P. O. of St. Mary's co. 

€y pres. 0 Fr. cyprès, as nenrns.] (Law.) The rule 
of construction applied to a will (but not to a deed) by 

which, when the testator evinces a particular and a 

general intention, and the particular intention cannot 

take effect, the words shall be so construed as to give 
effect to the general intention. — Bouvier. 

Cypress, iu Kentucky, u village of Union co. 

Cy press, in Missouri, a village of Scott co. 

Cy press, in Tennessee, a post-office of Perry co. 

Cy press, in Wisconsin, u post-office of Kenosha co. 

Cypress Bayon, in Arkansas. It forms the bound- 
ary between Hempstead and Washita cos., and enters 
the Little Missouri River. 

Cypress Creek, in Alabama, enters the Tennessee 
"River at Florence. 

"'ypress Creek, in Arkansas, unites with Cadron 

Creek in Conway co. 

Cypress Creek, in Arkansas, a post-office of Desha co. 

Cypress Creek, in Minois, a P. O. of Johnson co, 

Cy press Creek, in Indiand, enters the Ohio River 
in Warwick co. 


Fig. 756. — cowry. 
(Cypria moneta.) 


o’mis, u. (Zo.) A gen. of animals, ord. Rodentia. | Cy press, n. [Fr. c 
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$ Sp.cipres ; It. cipresan ; Lat. 
cupressus.) (Bot.) The common namą of the genus 
Qu eI qi 
ut more s 

cially applied to 
the species Cu- 
pressus semper- 
vivens, which 
is extensively 
cultivated in 
the East, on 
acconnt of its 
evergreen and 
mournful As- 
pect, for plaut- 
ing in grave- 
yards and 
round tombs, 
and forms a 
most important 
item in the 
landscape of all 
Mohammed a n M 
cities. The tree 

is of a conical 
figure, taper- 
ing upwards 
with close-set 
branches grow- 


Fig. 157. — CYPRESS 
ing upright, and greatly resembles the Lombardy pop- 


lar. Its odor was considered so balsamic, that the 

Eastern physicians used to send their patients troubled 

with lung complaint to the isle of Crete for their resi- 

dence, C. being there very common. It is belicved that 

C. is the fir-tree of Scripture. Its wood is very valuable 

when grown to a size fit for planks, which dimension 

it attains in as short a time as oak. It was much used 
by the ancients, and was employed in the original doors 
of St. Peter's at Rome, which, on being replaced, after 

600 years, by gates of brass, were found to be perfectly 

free from decay, and within to have retained part of the 

original odor of the wood. We nre not aware of the 
cultivation of C. in this country; it would succeed per- 
fectly in the Middle and Southern States, 

Cy'pressville, in Illinois, a village of Gallatin co. 

Cyprian, (St..) Tnascius Cc. (sip/ri-an,) Bishop 
of Carthage, and one of the fathers of the Church. He 
was probably a native of Carthage, taught rhetoric 
there, and about 246, when nearly fifty years of age, was 
converted to the Christian faith. He was soon after 
chosen presbyter, adopted a rigidly ascetic manner of 
life, and was appointed bishop of Carthage in 248. When 
the persecution under Decius fell npon the Churches, C. 
ran away and concealed himself for nearly two years. He 
was then received as bishop again, but during the next 
persecution, under Valerianus, he was arrested and ban- 
ished. After a year he was recalled, but as he refused 
to make the required sacrifice to the gods, he was put to 
death, 258. His works, consisting of letters and ser- 
mons, are of great importance for the insight they give 
iuto the beliefs, modes of thouglit, and practices of the 
early Churches. They are written in a rhetorical style, 
resembling that of Tertullian. whom C. studied and 
revered. and was accustomed to speak of as * the master.” 

Opp stink (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of the 
island of Cyprus. 

A courtesan ; a woman of the town; a harlot. 

Jack fell foul of a gay Cyprian.”— Defoe. 

—a. [From Cyprus, q. J Relating, or bzlonging to 
ancient Cyprus.—Pertaining or conducing to lascivious- 
ness; having reference to the encouragers of harlotry ; 
as, a Cyprian manner. 

Cyp'rine, a. [Lat. cyprinus.] Pertaining, or having 
reference, to cypress : ns, a cyprine grove. 

( Min.) Same as VESUVIANITE, g. v. 

Cy prin‘idee, n. pl. (Zoil.) The Carp family. They are 
malacopterygious, abdominal, and, for the most part 
fresh-water fishes. They live on aquatic plants; an 
are characterized by their &mnll mouth, and by their 
feeble and generally toothless jaws. They have a scaly 
body, no adipose fin, a stomach destitute of a cul-de-sac, 
and no pyloric ceca. The different varieties of gold and 
silver fish, the gudgeon, tench, bream, roach, bleak, 
minnow, and many other well-known pond and river 
fishes, belong to this family. Cyprinus. the common 
C. is the typical genus of the family. This well-known 
fish is extremely prolific, and the quantity of roe 80 
great that it is 
said to have 
sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the 
weight of the 
emptied fish 
itself when 
weighed agninst 
it. The age to 
which the C. ar- 
rives is very 
great, and sev- 
eral well authenticated instances are adduced of their 
arriving at that of considerably more than a century ; 
some writers, indeed, affirm that they have been known 
to live to the age of two hundred years. The usual 
length of C. varies from 1 to 3 feet. and in favorable 
waters they weigh sometimes 20 or 30 pounds. The 
general color is a yellowish olive, and the sides slightly 
tinged with a golden hue; the scales large. round, and 
very distinct; the head large, and the mouth furnished 
with a moderately long cirrus or beard ; above which is 


Fig. 758. — carp. 
(Cyprinus carpo.) 


Cypress Dale, in Indiana, a P. 0. of Vanderburgh co. 


Very small, white flowers. 


Cypress Top, in Teras, a post-office of Harris co. 


& shorter one. The fins are violet-brown, except tbe 
anal, which has a reddish tinge. — The Golden Carp ar 
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gold fish, M sind auratus, common in aquaria and 
vases, is indigenous to China. It breeds in ponds in 
various parts of the U. States. — The beautiful Leuciscus 
a and atromaculatus, known under the names 
of dace, cheven, chivin, and lake-chub, are from 6 to 14 
inches long, and color brown. They are common iu the 
Eastern States. 

Cy prinodon'tida, n. pl. (Zl.) A family of mala- 
copterygious fishes, closely allied to the Cyprinidae, but 
with teeth upon the jaws, It includes the ornamental 
zu Mumrmachog, or Cobbler, extensively nsed 

t. 


‘riot, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of modern 


yprus. 

Cypripe’diam, n. (Gr. Kypris, Venus, and podion, a 
slipper; from the slipper-like form of the lip.) (It.) 
The Ladies'+lipper, n genus of plants, order Orchidacea, 
The s are chiefly distinguished hy their large, 
very showy flowers, with large inflated lower petal or 
> The species €. candidum, white-flowered ludies’- 
slipper, C. acaule, acaulescent ladies'-slipper, € parri- 
forum, yellow ladies'-slipper. are natives of this 
country. C. arietinum, the Ram's-head, found. in — 1 
woods, from Canada to Vermont, has a stem clustered, 
flexnous, 8-12 inches high; remarkable for the singular 
form of the lips, which readily suggests the name of 
this curious plant. 

9 pl. 

YPRIDES. 
(Zout) A genus 
of entomostra- 
cons Crustacea, 
containing nu- 
merous minute 

es, having 
the body enclos- 
ed in a shell of 
2 horny pieces, 
somewhat  re- 
sembling that 
ofa bivalve mol- 
Jus. The an- 
tenne un feet 
mre beautifully 
feathered with 
long fringed 
bristles, by 
means of which 
these animals 
swim with 
much vivacity. 
They abound in 


every pool of Fig. 759.— cypris. (Mugnified.) 
stagnant water. 


Their horny shells are very abundant in a fossil state in 
the Wealden rocks of England, in the limestone of the 
carboniferous series, &c. 
b russ. (Turk. Abrir) a famous and considerable 
eue in the N E. angle of the Mediterranean 
Rea, between Asin Minor and Syria, and once forming 
of the Turkish eya/et or govt. of Düzüir, or the 
— 44 m. S. of Cape Anamour, 65 W. of Latakia, and 
330 E. of the island of Crete; between Lat. H° 34^ und 
350 42' N., and Lon, 3129 18' and 24? 37^ E. In shape, this 
island is somewhat oval, with a considerable promontory 
rojecting EN K.; greatest length 132 m.; average 
rewlth from 30 to 35 m, Tt is intersected from N. to 
by a range of mountains, the highest point of which is 
gi. Croce (ane. Mant Olympus) ; and has na its principal 
river the Pedia (anc. Peden). The wines of € (resem- 
bling Tokay) were formerly highly prized by connois-| 
seurs ; but the growth of this urticle has within a century 
diminished to an average of about 200,000 galls. Sheep 
and cattlearelired in considerable numbers, (* is «aid to 
veins of gold, silver, and other metals, and con- 
tains a species of rock-crystal, called Paphos diamond. 


(reine. 


Amianthus, or asbestos. of the finest quality, is found near 

Baffa (anc, Piuphos).— Manuf.. Carpets, cotton and silk 

fabrics, and Turkey leather. — Prin. towns, Lefkosin (the 

cap.), Baffa, Larnica, aud Cerina. — £^, ext. at 200,000 in 

1579, of whom abt. two-thirds are Christians.— Hist. C. 

was originally peopled by the Pheenicians. It was sub- 

sequently colonized by the Greeks, and successi vel pos- 
sessed by the Egyptians, Persians, and Romans. In an- 
tiquity, C. was the favorite seat of the worship of Venus, 

“dives potens Cypri," The whole island was, indeed, 
sacred to her; whence the epithets Cyprian, Puphian, 
and /dalian, — to the goddess in classic verse. 
After the fall of the W. empire, C. formed part of the 
Byzantine power, from which it was wrested by the 
Saracens. Isaac, a prince of the Comneni family, next 
usur the soverriguty, from which he was expelled, 
in 1191, by Richard I. of England, who conferred it on 
Guy de Lusignan, in whose family it remained for 3 
centuries, On the extinction of this line, ín 1480, © 
reverted to the Venetians, whom thed'urks dispossessed 
in 1571, after a orons resistance. C. was ceded to Gt. 
Britain in 1878. Cypress, by Hepworth Dixon (Lon 
1875), Also Cyprus, by Baker (Lon. 1879), 

Cy p'sela, n (Gr. dyphele, u chest.) ( Bot.) See ACHAENIUM, 

Cy pselidze, n. pl. (n.) See Swirr. 

C€yrenna'ic, Cyren'inn, a. (Lat cyrenaicus.) Re- 
ating, er. pertaining to, the city of Cyrene, or to the 
philosophy of the Cyrenaics, 

u. One of the Crngvates, Q. v. 

Cyrenn'ien, Cyre'nzen, (Anc. Geog.) The name 
of a district of N. Africa, nearly corresponding to the 
modern Banca, q.r. Cvrene was its capital. 

Cyrena'ics, Cyren'inns, n. pl. (Phil) A sect of 
ancient philosophers, whose founder, like that of the 
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Cynics, had been a disciple of Socrates, being Aristippus, 

n native of Cyrene, in Africa, after which city his fol- 

fowers were called. Iis great maxim waa, that a man 

ought to control circumstances, and not be controlled 
by them. According to him, the sum of life was made 
up of pleasure and pain; the one to be sought after as 
good, the other to be avoided us evil, The chief good, 
according to him, was the greatest number of agreeable 
perceptions; and the true philosopher was one who ac- 
tively and successfully pursued pleasure. He taught 
that man ought to devote himself entirely to the enjoy- 
ment of the present moment, neither regretting the 
past nor caring for the future. Every act was regarded 
to be in itself morally indifferent; and only to be viewed 
as it produced pleasure or pain to the individual, The 
chief successors of Aristippus were Theodorus, Hegesias, 

and Auniceris, each of whom became the founder of a 

sect known respectively as the Theodoran, Hegerian, 

and Annicerian schools, As Cynicism was the forernn- 
ner of Stoicism, so Cyrennicism paved the way for Bpi- 
cureanism, which constitutes its chief merit, 

(Anc, Geng.) The capital of Cyrennica, 
was founded by Battus and his followers from Thera, 
p. 0. 631, Seven kings of this race succeeded, and about 
n. C. 450 a republic was established, It was afterwards 
made subject to Egypt, and pissed ander the dominion 
of Rome, B. c. 74. The rnins of this town, called Ghren- 
nah by the Turks, still exist. in a beautiful and fertile 
plain, abont II m. from the Mediterranean Sea, and at- 
test its former magnificence. It was the birthplace of 
many great men, among whom were Callimachus, Era- 
tosthenes, Carneades, Aristippus, &c. 

Cy rilla’cere n. pl. ( Hot.) A small order of plants. al- 


Cys'tine, n. (Chem. 
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of cysts, but none are entirely satisfactory. The tu 

mor formed by them is culled sted, — enn. 
C€ys'tic, Cvsrosg, a. From cyst.) (Med.) Belongiug 

to a cyst, or to the gall-bladder, — The C artery is g’ven 

off from the right branch of the hepatic, and divides 

into two branches, which proceed to the gall-bladder, 
A term applied to the cystic ax 
ide, a constituent of certain urinary calculi. Form, 
C,H;0,NS8. It is sometimes voided in the form of a yel 
lowish crystalline sand, 


Cystitis, n. [From cyst.) (d.) Inflammation of 


the bladder. 


€ys'tocele, n. [Gr. kystor, and kele, a tumor.) ( Med.) 


A hernia or rupture formed by a protrusion of the 
bladder, 


C€ystolith'ic, a. Relating to stone in the bladder. 


"ystol'omy, n. (Gr. cystis, and lemno, I cut.) (Swrg.) 
he operation of cutting into the bladder for the extrao- 
tion of a stone or other extraneous substance. 


therm’a. [Lat] (Myth) One of the names of 
'enus, from the island of C now Cerigo, where 
che had a well-known temple. 


ELA —.— See Crniao, 


Cy tina’cew, n. pl. [From Cystina, one of the genera.) 


Bt.) An order of plants, alliance Rhizegens. Diaa. 
Flowers in spikes at the end of a scaly stem, with a 3-6- 
parted calyx, anthers opening by slits, and innumerable 
ovules growing over parietal 2 species 
chiefly juhabit the south of Europe, the Cape, and 
Guinea. They are very little known, and have no sen- 
sible properties of importance, 

Cy Visine, u. (Chem.) A purgative bitter principle ex- 
tracted from the — alpinus. The poisonous prin- 
rnum. 


liance Herberales, consisting of shrubs with regular sym-! ciple of (Cytisus la 


metrical flowers having an imbricated corolla; the «ta-| « y t'isus, n. 
mens alternating with the petals; axile placentm ; and | 


pendulons ovules. There are 3 genera including 5 spe- 
cies of little importance. 
Cyril. St.) See ST. Cra, 
Cyriolog‘ic, a. [From Gr. Fyríos, chief, and logos, 
speech.| Pertaining to capital letters, 
C€yrope'dium, or ConuPEDIUM.. (Anc. Hist.) A place 
in Phrygia, where Lysimachus was defeated and slain 
by Seleucus, n. c. 281. 
Cyr'tostyle, n. Gr. kyrtos, curved, and stylos, col og 
lar.) (Arch.) A circular projecting portico, — Weale. 
Cyrus, surnamed Tux ELDER, (si’rus.) founder of the 
‘ersian monarchy, wis son of Cambyses, n Persian noble, 
and of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of Media. 
His story is more 
than half mythical, 
and it ia impossililo 
to separate fact 
from legend. The 
princip exploits 
attributed to him 
are the incitement 
to a revolt of the 
Persians, and conse- 
quent defeat of As- 
tyages and the 
Medes, when he be- 
came king, u. c. 559; 
the conquest of Ly- 
dia and capture of 
Croesus; the siege 
and capture of Bab- 
ylon in 5:3, and the 
invasion of Seythin, 
where he was defeat 
ed and slain by To- 
myris, queen of the 
Masaagetm, 529, Tle 
was interred at 
Prargardm, and his 
tomb was visited by 
Alexander the 
Great. Xevophon's 
media is an 
enl picture of a 
good and wise ruler, 
not an actual his- 
tory of C. 
8 surnamed 
ne Younorn, was 
son of Durins IL, king of Persia, and Parysatis. In 
B. 0 407 he was made governor of the western provinces 
of Asia Minor, He was of ambitions temper, and was 
sentenced to death for plotting against his brother Ar- 
tuxerxes on his necession to the throne, but was par- 
doned. Still determined to be king himself, he vias 
an army, incliding a large body of Greek mercenaries, 
crossed the Taurus, marched down the Euphrates, and 
at Cunaxa encountered the army of his brother, when 
he was defeated and sinin, u. €. 401. 
had served as a volunteer among the Greeks, conducted 
their retreat, und wrote an ncconnt of the expedition 
Cys tena. or Cyzicrs, a town of Asia Minor, in Natolin, 
K. of the ishuid of Marmora, and 70 miles S. W. of 
Constantinople, In »neient times ( was seated on an 
island of the same name; but an isthmus has gradually 
— and what was formerly an island is now a pen- 
nula. 
Cyst, Cre (sist) n. [A. S. eyst; D. hist; Ger. 
Liste, n chest, coffer casket; Gr. T, from hyo, to hold, 


(From an Assyrian Sculpture.) 


Xenophon, who | 


Lat] (Hot) A genns of 
Pubacer, of which some of the species, 
twiggy branches, ure popelany called Broom,others are 
called Laburnum, whilst others, still, are generally 
known by the name Cytisus. The species are numerous, 
small trees or shrubs, with leaves of three leaflets, and 
yellow, white, or purple flowers, natives chiefly of the 
warmer temperate parts of the Old World. ny of 
them are very beautiful, and some are nmong the es- 
teemed ornaments of our shrubberies, as others are 
of our green-houses. 

CyVoblast, n. 12 Gr. kyo, I hold, and blastos, n 
sprout.) ( Physiol.) The nuclens, cellule, or centre of as- 
similative force, from which the organic cell is devel- 


oped. — Brande. . 
C€ytoblas'temn, n. [From cytoblast.] ( Physiol.) The 
emeutary nuclei, 


*Irnctureless suletance in which the 
cellules, or cytoblasts are imbedded. 

CznecKi. Tuappres, a Polish statesman and author, B. 
1765. His most important work is n Treatise on the 
Laws of Poland and Lithuania. D. 1813. 

Czar, r, Tzar, (dr.) n. [Sclav. ; Russ. tsar ; Ger. 
Laiser, from Lat. Crsar.] A king; a chief: a monarch; 
— specifically, the title assumed hy the Russian emper- 
ors Voltaire considers this title to have been derived 
from the tzura or tchars of the kingdom of Kazan. It is 
evidently of Oriental origin, nnd is equivalent to Car. 
Ivan II. (1633-1584) was tbe first Russian monarch 
who assumed the title. 

Czarina, Pret) n. Russ. tsaritea.) The title of the 
Empress of Russia, as wife of the Car. 

Czarin‘ian, a. Pertaining or relating to the czarina. 

Czar‘ish, c Belonging, or having relation to, the 
Czar of Russia. 

Crar‘owitz, Czar’ovitch, Czarowitch, n. 
| Russ. tsarewitch.] The title given to the heir of the 
Russian monarchy. 

Czartoryski, Anam, Prince, (chár-o-ris'li,) a very 
prominent actor in the Polish revolution of 1830, was 
p. at Warsaw in 1770. When the revolution of 1830 
broke ont, he devoted all his energies to the service 
of his country. As president of the provisional govern- 
ment, he summoned the Diet to meet in December, 1830, 
and in the following month was placed at the head of 
the national government. He resigned his post after 
the terrible days of Angust 15 and 16, and served as a 
common soldier during the last fruitless struggle. Ile 
was excluded from the amnesty of 183), and bis estates 
in Poland confiscated. Lis latter years were spent in 
Paris, where he n. in 1861, 

Cn Inu. n village near Chitissitz, in Bohemia, 35 m. 
from Prague. ere the Austrians, led by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, encountered the Prussians, May 17, 
1742, (0. S) After a bard-fought battle they were com- 
pelled to retire, which they did in good order, carrying 
away 14 standards, two pairs of colors, and 1,000 pris- 
oners, The Prussians. commanded by Frederick IL, 
took 18 pieces of cannon, two pairs of colors, and 1,200 
prisoners. 

ed, a town of Hungury, between the Dannbe 


5 — order 
aving long, 


— the Theiss, co. Pesth, 3½ m. S. E. of Pesth; pop. 


IV, 08. 


Czer’mak, (Jons Nr»uuvk,)a German physiologist and 


physician, B. at Prune, 1825, professor of physiology at 
Jena. C. is the inventor and introducer of the laryngo- 
scope and rhinoscope, and of a new method for the thern- 
peutical and surgical treatment of diseases of the epi- 
glottis and throat. His work Der Kehli«pfspiegel und 
seine Verwerthung für Physiologie und Medicin, has been 
translated and published in France, England, America, 
and Holland. 


te contain.) (Med.) A pouch, or sac, withont opening, Czernowitz, or Teurnxowrrz. (tchair-no’rretz,) a town 


and commonly of a membranous nature, which is acci- 
dentally developed in one of the natural cavities of the 
body, or in the «nbstances of organs. Many theories 


of the E yvy empire, on le r 140 m. N. W. of 
Jassy. It manufactures of jewelry and carriages, 
and a pop. of 34,000, 


have been successively emitted to explain the formation |\Czer’my, Groner. See Servia. 
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bage, (kabáj) m. [Fr. qaboche; It. cappuccio, 
dimin. of capo, Lat, ca hend.) EL, The Bras- 
sica oleracea, or common culinary cabbage, a species of 
the genus Brassica. The innumerable varieties arise 
from difference of soll and cultivation; and n» all the 
cul tribe form hybrids, new varieties arecontinnally 
produced. This is effected by the bees, when. different 
sorts are in flower nt the sume time, The pollen ad- 
heres to their body as they seek honey in the flowers, 
and being deposited on the pistils of other sorts, impreg- 
nates the germen, Hence, only one variety of ( should 
be in flower at the same time in any garden or field, 
when we wish to keep the sort unadulteruted ; ticu- 
larly if some sorts have expanded leaves, and others 
close heads. The different sorta of C. most prized for 
the garden are chiefly divided into the close-hearting 
and the spreading. In order to have a regular succes- 
sion of C, the seed shonld be sown at different times, 
from the beginning of spring to theantumn. The early 
sown will run to seed the same year; the later sown 
will incrense more, produce larger and firmer heads, and 
will not go toseed till the next season, C. are generally 
ru lee first in a seed-bed; when they are intended for 
early produce they are sown before winter, and pro- 
tected by shelter, or ander glass frames. In this man- 
Wer strong plants may be had early in spring, which, 
planted. out in April, will produce fine € by July or 
August. Those which are raised on a large scalo are 
generally sown in March, and planted where they are to 
remain in June ur July. When they have been pricked 
out from th aseed-bed very young, and allowed to get to a 

wd size ina plece of ground prepare’ for the purpose, 
Elito being finally transplanted in the field, the suc- 
cess is more certain, and it will well repay the additional 
trouble, These come to perfection in autumn, and may 
be taken off the ground as they are wanted. Some 
kinds are so hardy that they will bear the severest 
frosts, and remain covered with snow for a considerable 
time withont damage, Such are the green curly-leaved 
C, which form no close head, hut consist of sprewling 
leaves. C. are subject to a peculiar disease when re- 
peatedly planted in the same ground: the bottom of 
the stem enlarges, and the plant becomes sickly. This 
disease is called clubling, and is occasioned by nn insect, 
which deposits its eggs in the substance of the stem 
where it juius the root; the organization of the plant is 
deranged, and the C never come to perfection, The 
only remedy for this disease is to change the cultiva- 
tion, and for a time to plant no €, on the ground which 
produces clubbed plants, but to trench it up well, and 
expose it to the winter's frost in ridges; qnick-lime 
thould be pat on it, but no manure; and other vegetables 
of ^ different class ^ honld be sown for two or three 
38 In Germany there is n large consumption of 

large white € in the form of the famous dish called 

sauer-Ioraut, in English soun-KROUT, q- w. ` 
(Act.) C ave n flesh-producing vegetable, whether 
given to man or animals: for the latter, especially mileh 
cows, sheep, and oxen, they are considered un admirable 
food: in the former, when imperfectly cooked, and only 
prken of rarely, they nre apt to produce flatulence ; 
mt these effects will soon subside if repeated for a short 
time, and eaten thoroughly boiled and pressed. The 

t way of cooking €, to deprive them of all the ingre- 
dients likely to produce flatulence and indigestion, is to 
them in two waters before serving them at table, 
Surreptitiously taken by a tailor or cutter-out of 
cab nents: See Cuamne. 

b' „ v, a. [Du. Fabussen, to hide as in a basket, 

t steal dexterously : from kabas, A. hand-basket.] To 
purloin pieces of cloth in cutting out clothes. 


"Your tailor, instead of shreds, calbages whole yards of cloth 
Arbuthnot, 


Cab 


| 


ee. 
r Point, in Florida, a precinct of Volusia 
E . 89, 

Cavie, Tati, m. [Fr. and Sp. cable; Ger. kabel; Heb. 
ae Ar. chrbel, robe. A cord. from chabal, to tie or make 
li . (Fan.) nally, that which fustens or ties; 
8 ly, and in a modern sense, the rope or chain by 

Th u vessel is held. Cables, until within a recent 


ron c were usually made of hemp, but of late years 
Sots e inches girth, and length 120 fathoms, weighs 
lon lbs. Since the weights of two cables of equal 
it iEths will be ns their sections, or squares of the girths, 
$n S easy to deduce the following rule for the weight of 
inch henipen cable: multiply the square of the girth in 
M by 213 (or 21 is near enough); the product is the 
b “tht fn lle. Since, also, ns the breaking strain, or 
ne istae against the force to part the cable, will be 
n the section, it will be as the weight, and will be fonnd 
ten’, by dividing the weiehts in Ibs, by 100; the quo- 
ent ia the waking strain in tens, This rule is of 
ures liable to great uncertainty from the quality or 
Pe of the cable. Chain cables possess great ndvan- 
Ses over hempen 
*troyed by chafing on rocky grounds, nor to become 


— MÀ 


mains have come much into use, A hempen cable | € 
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C. 


rotten and insecure from alternate exposure to the air| Caldwell, in Arkansas, a township of White co.; 


and water; and by reason of their greater we 
strain is exerted on the cable rather than on 


Fig. 460. — CHAIN AND HEMP CABLES. 


Tn order that the ship moy be enabled to let slip her ca- 
ble in case of necessity, chain cables are furnished with 
bolts at distances from ench other of a fathom or two, 
which can be readily withdrawn. A chain of which the 
section is 1 inch in diameter breaka with 16 tons; such 
a chain is nearly equivalent to a 10-inch hemp cable, 
And the dimensions of the chain cable co nding to 
any hemp cable are therefore easily found by merel 
dividing the circumference of the hemp cable by 10. 
The strength of every part of the chain is proved be- 
fore it leaves the manufactory, 

Coble's length. (Naut.) The length, or ing-ont 
dimensions, of a ship's cable, generally 120 fathoms, or 
120 feet, — Stream cabe, A smaller cable than the bow- 
ers, used to moor n ship in a tolerably safe anchorage- 
ground. — To pay ont, ov wer out, cable, To let the cable 
run ont of the hawse-holes in a slack. manner. — 70 
serve the cable, To fasten old rope. canvas, &c., around 
the cable to prevent undue friction, — 7» ship the cable, 
To let the calle go by the rnn, (Prictised. generally in 
cases of emergency, When there ia not sufficient time to 
haul the cable abourd,) 

—v. a. To fasten, or furnish, with a cable, 
(Arch) To ornament the lower part of a fluted col- 

umn with a cable. 

Ca ble City, in Montana Territory, n township of Deer 
Lodge co. 

Cab'in, in Georgii, a dist. of Spalding co. 

Cabin Creek, in West Virginia, a township of Kana- 
wha co. 

Cabin Ran, in West Virginia, a t*wnship of Mineral 


en, 
Cacapon’, in West Virginia, a township of Morgan co.; 
pop. k 
Cache, in Arkansas, a twp. of Greene co. 
A twp, of Jackson co.; pop. 337.— A twp. of Lawrence 


eo, 
Cache à In Foudre, in Colorado Territory, n district 
of Larimer ce.) pop. 864, 
Cache Creek, in California, a township of Yolo co. 
Caddo, in Ack, u twp. of Montgomery co. — In Teras, 
a prec, of HNI co. 
Ca‘dion, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co. 
n diz, in Wi, a twp. of Greene co, 
e'ville, in Tenn., a district of Haywood co. 


To form a head in growing; as, the plants begin to Cagots. Fr. (Kd'go.) An outcast and despised race, 


who had wandered for centuries over N, Spain and 8. 
France, and somewhat resmbling gypsies; origin doubt- 
ful. Before the French revolution, they had to wear a 
peculiar dress, und to live apart, and to do only menial 
work, Since then they seem to have sunk ont of sight, 

Cahaw’ba, in Alabama, a twp, and village of Dallas co. 

€nin'boy, in South Carolina, « village of Charleston. 

yi Creek, in Georgia, n dist, of Walker co. 

S, in Georgir, a district of Paulding co. 

, in South Curolina, w twp. of Marion co,; pop. 


1,007. 

Cains’ ville, in Tennessee, a district of Wilson co. ; pop. 

330, A 

Cnir' 0, in Kentucky, a precinct of Henderson co.; pop. 
2,006. 

Cairo, in Minnesota, a twp. of Renville co. 

ank er. in Tennesse, n district of Monroe co. 

Calnba‘sas, in Arizona Territory, a district of Pima 
ceo, 

Calaha lu, in Nort Carolina, a twp, of Davie co. ; pop. 
1,232. 

Calapoo'ya, in Oregon, n precinct of Douglas co.; pop. 


calles; they are not liable to be 9| Colenaion’, in Lowisiana, a twp. of Rapides parish, 


25 


ight, the 
the ship | Caldwell, in South Carolina, a twp, of Newberry co. ; 
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pop. 401. 


pop. 1,791, 
—N in North Curolina, a twp. of Catawba c.; 
101, 
Caldwell's, in Georgia, n dist, of Greene cn, 
3 in North Carolina, a twp. of Halifax co.; 
CALE Creek, in Arkansas, n twp. of wel oo, 
rade, in Tennessee, a district of White co, pop. 
Calhoun’, in Alabama, an E.N.E. co, bordering on 
Georgin; area, 1,170 sq. m, It is traversed by moun- 
tain ridges which are rich in mineral», iron oro, fine 
marble and limestone being chiefly abundant, The co, 
is washed by the Coosa and the Tallapoosa rivers, and 
by the Tallasuhatchee and Chocolochee creeks, The 
soll of the valleys is v fertile and much improved. 
Cup. Jacksonville. Pop. (1880) 19,571.—4 twp. of Lown- 
desco co. 
hrec qp ipea — The art of impressing 
cotton fabrics with various figures in one or more 
In describing this art, the term will be taken 
in its widest sense, as signifying printing on any fabric, 
whether cotton, woollen, or silk. There are few dyes 
which of themselves will impart to cotton a brilliant 
color, able to resist the actions of light and washing, 
The dye must be combined with a substance called a 
mordant, which has an affinity both for the dye and the 
cotton fibre, These substances, although generall 
colorless, have the property of changing the color o! 
the dye. Thus, if à piece of cotton cloth be impressed 
with acetate of alumina in lines, with avetate of iron 
in dots, and with a mixture of the two in circles, it 
will become permanently impressed with red lines, 
black dots, and chocolate circles, The process of print- 
ing in different colors by means of mordants is very 
ancient, being described by Pliny us having been prac- 
tised in his day in Egypt, In his "Natural. History, he 
says: “Robes aud veils are painted in Egypt in a won- 
derful way, being first imbued, not with dyes, but with 
dye-alsorbing drugs, by which they appear to be unal- 
tered, but when plunged into a caldron of boiling 
dyestuff, it is curious to see many colors imparted to 
the robe, in consequence of the modifying agency of the 
excipient drug.“ In India, the modern method of 
printing by resist-pustes has been known from time im- 
memorial, the process 2 ang being that of painting 
the design upon the fabric by hand with melted wax. 
Many of the specimens of Indian calico-printing by 
this method are most intricate in their design, and must 
have taken a lifetime to execute. The processes em- 
ployed in calico-printing nre: — Singeing, by which the 
cloth is denuded of its fibrous down,which would prevent 
the perfect application of the dyestuff. It 1s effected 
in two ways: either by rapidly passing the cotton 
cloth over a red-hot iron, or by passing it over a series 
of gas-flames, which are sucked throngh the fabric by 
suction-tabes placed over them. The fabric is next 
bleached by being boiled in an alkaline lye of soda or 
lime, ires d steeped in à weak solution of chloride of 
lime, rinsed again, steeped in dilute ng, acid, 
once more rinsed, dried, and smoothed, e cloth is 
now ready for printing, being brillinutly white, and 
capable of receiving dyes of the brightest and purest 
colors. Calicoes are printed in four ways:— by small 
wooden blocks worked by band, by large wooden blocks 
worked by a machine, by copper plates, and by copper 
cylinders. The first and third methods are almost ob- 
solete; the second is practised principally in France; 
and the fourth is the English method. In the large 
blocks mentioned in the second method, the patterns 
are generally made of sycamore laid upon deal, and 
either engraved in relief, or formed by copper slips, of 
different — ap being driven into the surface, The 
machine r in this style is termed a Perrotine, from 
the name of its inventur, M. Perrot, of Fouen. The 
cloth is wound round a prismatic iron roller, and the 
different colored blocks are brought down on it sneces- 
sively. By this process, one man und three children 
can print thirty pieces of cloth in a day. In the Eng- 
lish process, the pattern is impressed npon copper e 
inders by hard steel rollers called dies, These cylin- 
ders are mounted upon strong iron shafts, upon the 
end of which is a toothed wheel, by means of which 
motion is communicated to them. Several of these en- 
graved cylinders, one for each color, are united in one 
machine, forming two-, tliree-, five-, and even ten-color 
machines, The cotton cloth is made into a continnous 
web of forty or fifty pieces, and is drawn over the rol- 
lers, ench one receiving its color from a cylinder cov- 
ered with woollen cloth, and revolving m an oblong 
trough of coloring matter, mordant, or resist-paste, and 
transferring it to the cloth, Calico- printings have 
reached such a state of perfection that they will print 
nearly fen miles of cloth per day, with a puttern con- 
taining four or five colors. Dyestuffs are of two kinds, 
those which impart their colur alone, and those which 
require the application of a mordant, The former are 
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colors. 
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called substantive, the latter adjective. There are, prin- 
cipally, five styles of calico-printing. — 1. The Fast- 
color, or chintz style, in which the pattern is applied 
in the form of a mordant, the cloth being afterwards 
passed through a dye-bath. The color, of course, clings 
only to the mordanted portion, the rest being washed 
out in an after-process, 2. The Rengeant style, in which 
the pattern is worked upon the cloth by the agency of 
some chemical substance whích discharges portions of 
the uniform color in which the cloth was first printed. 
8. The Resist-paste style, when the pattern is printed in 
some substance which resists the general dye afterwards 
applied to it, such as indigo or some other substantive 
color. 4. Steam colors, in which a mixture of the mor- 
dant and dye is printed on the cloth, the union of the 
two being effected by subjecting it to the action of 
steam. 5, Spirit col rs, in which a mixture of dye and 
tin spirits, or chloride of tin, is used. Patterns printed 
in this style are very brilliant, but extremely fugitive. 
In the first stvle the mordant used may be either ace- 
tate of alumina, or red liquor; acetate of iron, or iron 
liquor; or chloride of tin, or tin spirits. The mordant 
is mixed with starch or British gum, and different 
shades of tlie same color may be obtained by diluting 
it more or less. The principal dyes used in this style 
are logwood, Brazil-wood, peach-wood, Persinn berries, 
archil, madder, cochineal, fustic, catechu, quercitron, 
and gulls. (The different colors obtained by the com- 
binations of various mordants with dye-stuffs will be 
found fully described under Dv&rNG, in the body of this 
work.) In the rongeant, or discharge style, the discharge 
generally consists of some strong acid, such as nitric, 
oxalic, or tartaric acid, made into a paste with pipe- 
clay gum, and applied either to the dyes or mordauted 
cloth. In the latter method a new mordant may be ap- 
plied along with the discharge, in which case a colored 
pattern will be the result. For instance,a violet ground 
with red lines and white dots may be produced by pass- 
ing the cloth through weak iron-liquor, and printing 
the lines with red-liquor mordant. The dots are then 
printed with a discharge-paste of tartaric oxalic acid, 
and the whole is passed through a madder dye-vat. In 
the resist, or reserve style, various substances capable 
of resisting the action of substantive dyes are used; 
such as oils, metallic oxides, and their salts; and re- 
serves containing mordants are used when a colored 
impression is desired. The latter method of printing 
with mordant resists is called tlie lapis-lazuli style — 
why, it is pard tosay. Steam colors are mostly pro- 
duced by the aid of peroxide of tin. or stannic acid, 
or perchloride of tin is used asa mordant. A full-bodied 
red, for iustance, is produced in the following manner: 
A decoction of peach-wood is thickened with chloride 
of tin. The impression is printed on the cloth with 
this mixture, and, when dry, the goods are submitted 
to the action of dry steam, which causes the union of the 
substances contained in the dvestuff. Spirit colors are 
brilliant bnt very fugitive. They are mostly vegetable 
dyes, mixed with perchloride of tin, or tin spirits, as 
it is termed. A sixth style, pigment-printing, is when 
a heavy insolnble color, such as ultramarine or ma- 
genta, is mixed with gutta-percha solution, albumen, 
or casein, and printed on the cloth. Since the intro- 
duction of the aniline dyes, tiis method of printing 
has somewhat revived. These colors now constitute 
the largest and most important section of steam-fixed 
dyeing materials, and in their behavior aud method of 
printing they form a class by themselves. The range 
of aniline colors now embraces almost every possible 
shade; and in no other department of scientific and 
technical research has equal activity been displayed 
within the few years which have passed since these 
colors were introduced. The number of colors intro- 
duced, and the methods of preparing them which have 
been suggested, are beyond computation, and the list 
of those which are now in current use is exceedingly 
extensive. In addition to the dyes procured from ani- 
line, many more of an allied nature are prepared from 
other derivatives of coal-tar, phenol, naphthalin, aud 
anthracene, some of which have also come into exten-| 
sive use, and the applicability of others has been dem- 
onstratéd. The use of these colors in connection with 
extract of madder, Guignet's green, nltramarine, &c., 
has exercised a powerful influence in improving the art 
of design in connection with calico-printing, placing, 
as they do, at the disposal of the designer an unlimited 
range of the most striking, brilliant, and pure colors. 
Aniliue colors have a powerful affinity for animal sub- 
stances, dyeing silk and woollen tissues readily without 
the intervention of any mordant. Taking advantage 
of this property, aniline colors were, on their introduc- 
tion, printed as dye colors, albumen being used as a 
mordant. An albuminous solution was printed and 
fixed ou the cotton, and on its introduction, so prepared, 
into the dye-vat, the albumen readily took up the color, 
while the unmordanted portions merely imbibed an 
easy discharged stain. Aniline colors were also printed 
with albumen in the manner already described as ap- 
plied to pigments and colored lakes; and the patents se- 
cnred by Mr. Walter Crum for the application of gluten 
and lactarin in printing, had reference chiefly to the 
use of aniline colors. The process of fixing these colors 
now generally adopted is known as the arsenite of 
alumina process. In this process the dye is dissolved 
in water or acetic acid, carefully filtered through « fine 
cloth and mixed with acetate of alumina, a thickener. 
and arsenious acid dissolved in glycerine. This mix- 
ture is printed on the cloth, which is then introduced 
iuto the steaming-chest. In the steaming, acetic acid 
is liberated and arsenite of alumina formed, which, with 
the aniline color, is precipitated in the fibres as a brill- 
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iant insoluble lake.—After the prints have und 

the various operations indicated above, they are sub- 
mitted to a series of processes, whose object is to give 
to the fabrics such an appearance as will please the eye 
of the buyer. All the finishing processes have one) 
common end, namely, to fill up the interstices which 
exist in the fabrics, and thus give to the calico a more 
substantial and glossy appearauce; and this is effected 
by filling the cloth with boiled starch, farina, or sour 
flour, which is obtained from wheat flour which has 
been allowed to ferment. To these ure often added large 
quantities of sulphate of lime or baryta, and other simi- 
lar substances, with the object of imparting to the cloth 
a weight and appearance of solidity which it does not 
really possess. The finishing processes ure varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the print, muslins requiring a 
quite distinct method of treatment from ordinary cali- 
coes, and furniture chintzes also receive a finish pecu- 
liar to glazed goods. As the general features of finish- 
ing, including water-mangling, drying, damping, starch- 
ing, and calendering are the same both for white cottons 
and prints, it is unnecessary here to detail these oper- 
ations. The machinery and operations in a finishing- 
room may be briefly noticed as follows: The goods are 
opened by passing over a winch at a considerable el 
vation, and, if necessary, stretched in breadth on a 
machine which evens the texture and draws it out 
laterally. They are then passed into the chloring 
machine, which has two rollers, one of brass and one 
covered with india-rubber. The lower one is made to 
revolve in an aqueous solntion of chlorine, and as tlie 
cloth passes between the rollers it is saturated with 
this solution. It passes immediately through a box 
containing a vapor of steam, which at once arrests the 
action of the chlorine, the momentary contact beiug 
considered sufficient to brighten the white ground with- 
out giving time for the colors to be affected. From the 
steaming-box the piece passes through a water-mangle. 
where pure water is spurted on the cloth, and utter 
passing through the trough it receives a hard squeeze 
to extract as much moisture a8 possible before the dry- 
ing is reached. The machine is a range of steam-cans, 
generally made of copper. The next operation is that 
of starching, the machinery of which is almost identi- 
cal with that used for chloring, starch-paste, however, 
occupying the place of the chlorine liquor. The lower 
roller revolves in and carries up the starch to tlie cloth, 
which passes round the upper rollers and becomes satu- 
rated by the squeezing action produced and regulated 
by the screws and levers of the machine. After starch- 
ing, the goods pass direct to another dryiffg-machine, 
whence they are taken to be damped by a slight spriuk- 
ling of water, which they receive in passing over a 
simple machine for the purpose, consisting of a rapidly 
revolving brush throwing upa fine spray, Calendering 
is the next and final operation, alter which each piece 
is separated and folded up by a plaiting-machine, or 
hooked by hand. Itis then made up in the ordinary 
book form, and after being pressed in a screw or hy- 
draulic press is ready for the market. By tlie combi- 
uation of super-excellence in machinery and chemistry, 
England is now at the head of the calico-printing trade; 
but it will be long before she will succeed in rivalling 
the exquisite printed muslins of the French manufac- 
turer. Though taking the lead in machinery aud 
chemistry, the English are very far behind in the ar- 
tistic portion of the trade: the staring combinations of 
twenty colors of Manchester contrasting very unfavor- 
ably with the artistically blended hues of the common- 
est productions of France and Alsace. Eugland is yet 
the largest producer of calicoes ; the U. S. stauds second. 
lifor'nin (Gulf of). [Sp. Mar. Bermejo, red sea.} 
An arm of the Pacific Ocean, separating the peninsula 
of Lower California, on the west, from the Mexican 
states of Sonora and Cinaloa, on tlie east. It is about 
700 m. long, aud from 70 to 150 m. wide. Its coasts are 
indented with many small bays. and numerous islands 
stud its surface. The Colorado River discharges its 
waters into the upper extremity of the gulf, and several 
streams empty into it from the east. The ports of 
Loreto, La Paz, and Guaymos are situated on its shores. 
The N. portion is full of shoals, hidden rocks, and dan- 
gerous currents; the S. portion is safe for navigation. 
The Californin coast abounds in pearl oysters, and the 
fishery, now little pursued, was formerly very important, 
There were several 
families of Indians in Upper California. In the North 
were the Makau, the Olamentke ou Bodega Bay, the 
Mutsun, and Ocagehemen near Monterey: there were 
Shoshouee tribes farther south, and then Yuma tribes, 
All these were on the lower scale of humanity, went 
naked, used rude weapons, lived in mere huts of boughs 
or reeds, and were disgusting in food and manners, 
The Jesuits trained these Indians to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, and, though the sloth of the Indians 
required a somewhat strict discipline, they made these 
communities self-sustaining. The Dominicans and 
Franciscans succeeded the Jesnits, aud in 1834 their 
missions contained 30,000 Indians. Under the Mexican 
government these missions were so broken up that in 
1812 the population had dwindled to 4,450. The Mexican 
law recognized them as proprietors of these mission 
lands, but under the United States government this right 
has been ignored, and the surviving mission Iudians in 
the counties of San Diego and San Bernardino, number- 
ing 5,000, are homeless. They are, to a certain extent, 
civilized, andare hired by the whites. Besides the tribes 
scattered in various parts, to the number of about 15,- 
000, there are now about 500 Hoopas and Siahs, at the 
Hoopa Valley agency on Trinity river; 2,365 Klamath 
Indians, on the river of that name; 796 Ukies, Pitt 
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Rivers, Wylackies, Concows, and Redwoods, on Round 
Valley reservation; 176 Tulés and 198 Tejons ou the 
Tulé reservation; and 500 Wichumnies, Coweas, aud 
Yokas, in the same county. 

Calliandra, (Idl-le-Gn'drah.) (Bot.) A beautiful genus 
of plants, Ord. Fabacew, peculiar to America, found as 
far north as California, and extending southwards to 
Buenos Ayres. A few are herbs not more than a foot 
high, but the 
greater — portion 
shrubs or small 
trees, most fre- 
quently met with 
on river- banks. 
The leaves of all 
are bipinnate, the 
leaflets — varyin 
much ín size an 
number. In one 
section the leaves 
have one to four 
pairs of pinne, 
with few but large 
leaflets (one to 
eight incheslong), 
the ultimate ones 
always the larg- 
est; while in an- 
other there are 
many pairs of 
pinnæ, the leaflets 
scarcely half an 
inch Jong, linear 
in form and almost numberless, The flowers are usually 
borne on stalked globose heads, but sometimes in ter- 
minal racemes; the corollas small and hidden by the 
very numerous long filaments of the stamens, which are 
almost always of a beautiful red color. From this lat- 
ter circumstance the genus is named Calli«ndra, signi- 
fying “beautiful stamened.” It differs from all allied 
genera in the valves of its compressed pod rolling back- 
wards in a remarkable manner from apex to base when 
the seeds are ripe. Many of the species are in cultiva- 
tion in plant-stoves, and almost all of them produce 
bright red balls of flowers, which stand erect from 
among the ferny foliage of some of the species in great 
profusion, 

Calliope, in Jwa, a vill. of Sioux co. 

Call's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Caln, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Chester co. 

Calochortus, (/:i/-0-chor’tiis.) (Bot.) A gen. of beauti- 
ful bulbous plants. Ord. Liliacee. They have tunicated 
bulbs, and produce rigid ensiform leaves, and an erect 
scape supporting a few large showy flowers which are 
racemosely arranged and 
remain open for several 
days. The perianth is 
deciduous, six-leaved, the 
three outer or calycine 
divisions linear and 
beardless, the three inner 

etaloid, very much 
arger and broader than 
the outer, and bearded on 
the inside; the flowers, 
therefore, appear to con- 
sist of three large spread- 
ing petals, and three nar- 
row sepals. There are 
six stamens adherent to 
the base of the perianth, 
and a three-celled ovary 
crowned by three sub- 
sessile stigmas, The few 
known species, which are 
found in Mexico, California, and N.W. America, are 
all plants of gorgeous beauty, but fonnd to be exceed- 
ingly difficult of cultivation. (, venustus (Fig. 16) is 
one of the handsomest ; it grows about two feet high, 
and prodnces large flowers, upwards of three inches 
across, with narrow green sepals, and broad roundish 
wedge-shaped petals which form a cup, and are white 
above, yellowish towards tlie base, each of them marked 
with a wedge-shaped deep crimson stain, terminating 
in a yellow spot, and above this, in the same line, with 
a deep red spot bordered with yellow, and a spot of 
lighter red, 

Calorescence, (kah-lòr'ča-sčns.) [Fr., from Lat. calor, 
heat.] (Phys) A term introduced Ly Professor Tyndall 
to designate the transmutation of invisible heat-rays 
into rays of higher refrangibility, that is, into visible 
rays. Sir William Herschel discovered the fact, that, 
beyond the red end of the spectrum, there are invisible 
heat-ruys of great intensity. Suppose a sunbeam is 
caused to pass through a prism, it is split up into rays 
of different refrangibility, occurring in the order of 
violet, indigo, bine, green, yellow, orange, red. This 
experiment constitutes the so called decomposition of 
white light, and was first made by Newton. Sir W. 
Herschel, in passing a delicate thermometer through 
the various portions of the spectrum, found that the 
temperature gradually rose as it passed from the violet 
to the red end, and the red was found to be the hottest 
portion. He then moved his thermometer into darkness 
beyond the red, and found an indication of a considera- 
ble amount of heat, — in fact, a greater amount than 
had been found in any part of the visible spectrum. It 
was thus clearly demonstrated that invisible heat-rays 
accompany tlie visible light-rays emitted fron; the sun. 
The relationship of the heat spectrum to the light spec- 
trum has been determined by Sir W. Herschel and Pro- 


Fig. 15. — CALLIANDRA TWEEDIL, 


Fig. 16. 
CALOCHORTUS VENUSTUS. 
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fessor Müller in the case of the solar spectrum, and by 
Professor Tyndall in the case of the spectrum ot the 
electric light. The last-mentioned physicist, in at- 
tempting to sift the luminous from the calorific rays of 
the total radiation from the voltaic arc, tried various 
substances with a view of finding somethiug which 
should cut off the whole of the light, and allow the heat 
to pass. He ultimately decided on using a solution of 
iodine in bi-sulphide of carbon. The bi-sulphide alone 
was found to absorb only 52 per cent. of the heat-rays 
passmg through it; aud when iodine was added until 
the solution was perfectly opaque, the absorption of 


heat was scarcely increased, while the ubsorption of 
light was complete. When a beam of light from the 
sun, or from the electric lamp, was passed through a 
layer of this opaque solution, and concentrated by a 
lens, the dark heat-rays were brought to a focus, at 
which intense calorific effects were manifested; black 
paper was instantly set on fire, gunpowder and gun- 
cotton were exploded, and thin plates of tin and zinc 
fused. At the dark invisible focus, carbon was bronght 
to incandescence, and caused to burn vividly, — black- 
ened silver-lenf was brought to n red heat, copper was 
melted, and platinized platinum rendered incandescent. 
It was necessary in these experiments to blacken bright 
surfaces exposed to the focus of dark heat, otlierwise 
the reflection of heat would have been 8o considerable 
~ that che substance would not have absorbed a sufficient 
amount to raise it to red heat. Here, by ultra-red in- 
visible heat-rays, Tyndall raisedmetals to iucandescence 
that is, they emitted light uf their own — and we per- 
ceive at once that this is virtually a transformation of 
invisible rays into visible rays. The ultra-red rays 
sess low refrangibility; the vibrations which pro- 
uce them are long, and move too slowly to produce 
in us the sensation of vision; they fall as dark invisible 
heat on the platinam, or other metal raised to incan- 
descen ce, and they leave it as light; the slow vibrations 
have Lecome quicker, the long waves have become 
shorter, the refrangibility has been raised. This change 
of heat-rays into light-rays is calorescence, The trans- 
mutation is complete. The invisible hent-rays are not 
converted into light of one kind, for when & piece of 
white hot platinnm is examined by means of a prism, 
a complete spectrum is obtained in n word, the heat- 
rays of Low refrangibility are converted into light-rays 
ofall refrangibilities. A detailed account of the experi 
meuts in connection with this subject will be found in 
Tyndali’s Heat Considered as u Mode of Motion, und in his 
various memoirs in the Philosophicul Transactions. 
Calorie, (kal-ldr-é’.) (Same deriv.) (Ph;s.) A term 
usel by the French to designate the unit of heat which 
they adopt. It is the amount of heat necessary to raise 
1 kilogramme (2-016215 Ibs. avoirdupois) of water one 
degree Centigrade in temperature; strictly from 0° to 
1?U. A calorie, when converted into mechanical force, 
is compe tent. to raise a weight of 1 kilogramme to a 
height of 425 metres (one metre is equal to 3:2: 08992 
feet), and couversely the fall of 1 kilogramme through 
A space of 425 metres represents, as heat, one calorie. 
Calorimetry, (hdl-o-rim’e-ire.) Lat. culor, and Gr. 
metron, menar] (Phys.) The thermometer indicates 
relative, not absolute amounts of heat; it shows the con- 
dition of u body in regard to sensible heat, that is, the 
temperature of the budy, but tlie real amount of heat 
absorbed or emitted by a substance cannot be deter- 
mined by thermometrical means. Calorimetry is that 
branch of the science of heat which treats of the abso- 
lute measurement of heat, and. the instruments em- 
proved for such determinations are called Calorimeters. 
lie existence of two such terms as Thermometry and 
Culorimetry, in the same science, is undoubtedly unfor- 
timate, because us far as their derivation is concerned, 
they might both apply to the same classes of phenom- 
ena. The thermometer was invented and named before 
calorimetry had been even thought of, and when the 
tter came to be practised, it was thought that no term 
which did not express the measurement of heat, could 
with any justice be applied to determinations of abso- 
lute quantities of heat, and the only convenient terin 
Temaining was calorimetry. It would be preferable to 
call the thermometer a thermoscope, and the calorimeter 
A thermometer, but it is unlikely that the latter term, 
from its comparative antiquity, will ever cease to be 
Used in its present form. For the exact measurement 
of heat three forms of thermal unit are employed: to 
Wit, the amount of heat nec -ssary to raise 1 lb. of water 
Ib m $29 10 8.0 F.; or the amount necessary to raise 1 
of Water from 6? tu 1° C.; or again, the French unit 
ii Calorie, viz., the amount of heat necessary to raise 1 
jlogramme of water from U? to 19 C. The absolute 
"Antity of heat absorbed or given out by substances 
u passing through a given range of temperature com- 
n with that absorbed or given out by water under 
"ie ar conditions is called its specific heat ; we have 
— to examine the various methods by which specific 
at is determined, iu other words, the various pro- 
cesses of calorimetry. Three principal methods are em- 
Rloyed fo i 3 
r the determination of specific heat. In the 
st the heat is measured by the amount of ice which 
melts; in the second, known as the method of miz- 
ies of different temperatures are mixed with 
i d the heat calculated from that of the mix- 
3 "ud in the third, or method of cooling. the heat is 
rmined by noticing the time which a body requires 
l. Determination of Specific Heat by Fusion of 
The first and rudest form of calorimeter was a 
of ice containing a cavity covered by a lid of ice: 
In weight of the substance to be examined, at a 
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ing ice, it was removed, and the cavity was wiped dry 
by a weighed cloth, which, on being again weighed, ob» 
viously gave the weight of water resulting from the fu- 
sion of the ice by the substance fntrodaced. This calor- 
imeter was employed by Black and Wilke; it was greatly 
improved by Lavoisier and Laplace, and used by them 
for the determination of the specific heat of a number 
of substances, The instrument in its improved form is 
known as the Ice Calorimeter (Fig. 17, in which 1 gives 
a perspective view of it, and 2 represents a section), and 
consists of three concentric vessels, in the innernfost 
of which (W) the snbstance whose specific heat is to be 
determined is placed, the surrouuding vessel ( A ) is filled 
with ice, and is provided with a tap for drawing off the 
water, while the outermost vessel (B) also contains ice, 


Fig. 17, — ic CALORIMETER. 


and is for the purpose of preventing the melting of ice 
in the intermediate vessel, by other means than the 
heat of the warm substance in tlie central vessel, The 
chief objection to this instrument is, that the actual 
quantity of water resulting from the fusion of the ice, 
cannot be actually determined, because some remains 
in contact with the unmelted ice, — 2. Method of Mix- 
tures, According to this method, a known weight of 
the substance whose specitic heat is to be determined, 
is heated toa known temperature, and is then immersed 
in a known weight of cold water, the precise tempera- 
ture of which is noted. The temperature which results 
from the immersion of the warm body, when both it 
and the water possess the sume temperature, is then 
observed, and the specific heat of the immersed sub- 
stance calculated therefrom, —3. Method of Cooling. 
When equal volumes of different substances at the same 
temperature are i llowed to cool under precisely similar 
conditions, the rate of cooling is found to vary consid- 
erably. It has been found that equal weights of differ- 
ent bodies cool through the same number of degrees 
gf temperature in times which are directly as their 
Specific heais, hence the application of this method to 
such determinations. It has been chiefly employed by 
Dulong and Petit, and by Regnault. 

Calumet, in Michigan, a township of Houghton co.; 
pop. 3.182. 

Calumet, in Missouri. a twp. of Pike co. 

Calvary, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon co.; 
pop. 1, 

Cal’vert, Cecil. See BALTIMORE, (Lorp,) in body of this 
work. 

Calvert, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant co. 

€Al vy. in Missouri, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Camar’go, in Kentucky, a precinct of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 960. 

Camargo, in Tennessee, a district of Lincoln co.; pop. 
1.077. 

€a'mas Valley, in Oregon, a precinct of Douglas 
co. 

Cam brian, in Minnesota, a towuship of Blue Earth co.; 
pop. 339. 

Cambria, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Cambria co.; 
pop. Mi4t. 

Cambridge. in New York, a village of White Cree 
twp, Washington co. . 

Camden, in Missouri, a twp. of De Kalb co. 

Cameron, SiwoN, an American, B in Lancaster co.. 
Pennsylvania, in 1799, became a working printer, and 
in 1822'Witor of a Democratic newspaper published at 
Harrisburg. After accumulatiug a large fortune by 
railroad speculation, &c , he entered the U. S. Senate in 
1845. "Ten years later, he forsook the Democratic party, 
supported Gen. Fremont's candidature for the Presi- 
dency in 18 6, and. in the same year was again elected 
senator. From Mar., 1561, to Jan., 1562, he filled the 
office of Secretary of War in Pres. Lincoln's cabinet, 
resigning the same to become U. S. minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg. In 1866 aud 1873, lie was re-elected senator. 
His son, J. Donald C., succeeded him as senator in 1877. 

| Cameron, in Louisiana, a S. W. co. 

Cameron, in Ohio, a village of Adams twp., Monroe 


co. 

| € n mp. in Minnesota, a twp. of Renville co. 

Campbell. GzonGE W., an American statesman, B. in 
Tennessee, 1768, adopted the legal profession, and rep- 
resented his State in Congress from 1803 to 1809, during 


which period lie held the chairmanship of the Committee 
2 
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of Ways and Means. He was elected to the Senate in 
1811, made Secretary of the Treasury in 1816, and in 
1818 proceeded to Russia in charge of the U. S. mission. 
D. 1845. 

Can’‘ada. In 1879 the general depression of trade liad 
disposed the Canadian people to welcome uny innova- 
tion in the goiat, policy of the Dominion, and 
the large increase in imports from the United States 
which had taken place during several years, uccompa- 
nying a diminishing importation from Great Britain, 
had aroused a feeling of discontent among all classes, 
and had grated against both the sentiment of Canadian 

patriotiem and of British loyalty. This popular feelin 

ed to the adoption by the Parliament of a new tarif ol 

duties on imports, which embodied protective principles 

of the strongest character, directed chiefly agaiust the 
import trade from the United States, It must be ace 
knowledged that the unsuccessful attempts made since 

the abrogation in 1866 of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, 

to secure a new treaty acceptable to all parties, much 

contributed to lead the people of Canada to unite their 
efforts in extendiug their trade relations with other 
countries, and building up within themselves a home 
trade that would insure to them an equivaleut to what 
they have lost in having the markets of the United 

States closed against them, How far they have been 

successful in this directien, may be inferred from tlie 

following statement of the value of goods entered for 
consumption and the value of exports by countries for 

the three years 1878-1880: 


EXPORTS, 


1878. - 1880. 
$45,846,062 
33,349,909 
812,829 
82,237 
60,727 
165,885 
163,787 
102,592 
688,811 
1,510,300 
1,906,053 
1,319,288 


223,973 

14,480 
789,940 
794,176 


From 1879. 
$36,295,718 
21,165,501 
114.875 
112,090 
60,496 


369,391 
122.251 
47,816 
104,028 
161,861 
63,750 
49,998 
2,094,682 
1,950,144 
1,089,807 


246,738 
127,458 
654,357 741,442 

1,125,146 934,583 


$79,323,667 | $71,401,255 | $87,911,458 


Belgium... T 
Newfoundland 
Span. W. Indies 
Fr. W. Indies... 
Other West In- 
dia Islanda... 
South America. 
China & Japan. 
Other countries 


1,955,584 
1,237,598 


219.191 
88,367 


Totals 


IMPORTS. 
1878. 1879. 


| $37,431,180 | $50,993,130 | $34,461,224 
48,031,739 | 43,739,219 | 20,546,948 
1,385,008 | 1,532,191 1,115,541 
399,326 440,909 449,191 
211,429 343,849 236,518 
41,913 25,510 35,767 
53,310 33,461 459,508 
213.014 200,575 171,245 
255,694 179,031 149,086 
672,605 639,406 581,961 
518,405 650,087 1,208,822 
417,178 575,969 1,711,462 
21,686 18,008 8,884 


8,365 15,986 
4.388 283,481 
448,902 893,911 
505,548 651,914 


$80,341,608 | $71,752,349 


1880. 


Great Britain... 
United States... 
Frafice... 


Spain. 
Portug: 
Italy.. 
Holland 
Belgium. 
Newfoundland. 
Brit. W. Indies. 
Span. W. Indies. 
Fr. W. Indies... 
Other West In- 
dia Islands ... 
South America. 
China & Japan. 
Other countries 


16,580 

15.447 
383,676 
405,332 


Totals. .| $91,199,577 


This statement shows that in 1879 the United States yet 
furnished over one-half of the total value of goods 
entered for consuinption, and goods to the value of 
812.746,09 in excess of importation from Great Britain. 
With 1580 comes a decided change, not only in regard 
to tlie diminution in the total value of goods entered 
for consumption, but in the countries from which the 
imports were drawn. The imports from the United 
States, which in 1879 amounted to something over b4 
per cent. of the total value of goods entered for con- 
sumption, in 1880 fall to a little nuder 41 per cent. 
and in place of being over 41 per cent. iu excess of 
the value of imports from Great Britain, as was the 
case in 1879, were $14,392.271 leas. We see further 
that in 1880 the exports from the Dominion to the 
United States exceeded the imports from that coun- 
try by $4,002,96T, while in 1878 the imports from 
the United States into Canada exceeded tbe exports 
from the Dominion to that country by $23,386,541.— 
There remains a way by which the Canadians can re- 
turn to the old system without openly recanting their 
newly avowed principle—that is, by making a new reci- 
procity treaty with the United States, whose provisions, 
according to the rules insisted upon by the Imperial 
Government, would apply to Great Britain as well. In 
such a treaty any desired compremise between free 
trade and protection could be effected. One cause of 
the popularity of the national policy has been the be 
lief that by such a strong course of action Canada would 
be enabled to exact inore favorable terms iu her future 
commercial negotiations with the United State> 
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Cana‘dian, in Arkansas, a township of Mississippi co.; 
yp. 330. 

€a'ma. (Bol.) A common commercial name for the 
stems of various grasses, palms, &c.—C., BAMBoo. Bam- 
busa arundinacea.—C., DRAGON. A kind of Rattan Cane. | 
—C., Dumas. Dieffenbachia sequina.—C., GREAT RATTAN. | 
Calamus rudentum.— (, GROUND Rattan. Rhapis H] 
belliformis.—C., MALACCA. The stem of Calamus scipio- 
num, imported for making walking-sticks.—C., RATTAN. 
Calamus Rotang and its forms, now called C. Royleanus, | 
C. Rozburghii, &c.—C., Reen. The stem of some grass | 
often forty feet long. from New Orleans, largely im- 
ported for making weavers’ shuttles.— C., SWEET. An- 
dropogon Culamus aromaticus. —C., SuoaR. Saccharum 
officiuarum.—C., Ton. The stem of Bactris minor, 
imported for walking-sticks. 

Canadol, (kin'ah-dól.) (Chem.) The name given by 
Dr. Vohl, of Cologne, to a peculiar petroleum tound in 
Canada, and which he considers as especially valuable 
as a solvent of fats, and suggests its use to obtain oils 
and fats from their natural sources, rather thap by cold | 
or warm pressure. From his investigations regarding 
the applicability of this liquid the doctor has concluded 
that it is superior to bi-sulphide of carbon. Vegetable 
oils may be readily extracted, and on the evaporation 
of the solvent, it is suid they are left in a greater state 
of purity than when other liquids are employed. Cacao 
butter may be readily extracted from the bean, and 
castor and other oils from the seeds. Even the fat from 
bones, from the ivory tusks of elephants, the narwhal 
and the walrus, may be removed without impairing in 
the slightest degree the texture of the remainder. Bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and the lighter hydrocarbons dis- 
tilled from petroleum, are now largely used as solvents 
of fats. The C. described by Dr. Vohl must be of an 
allied nature with the latter, although perhaps posses- 
sing greater powers. 

Canal Dover, in Ohio, a village of Dover township, 
Tuscarawas co. 

Canby, Epwarp R. S., (kdn'be) an American military 
commander, B. in Kentucky, 1818, graduated nt West 
Point in 1834, and served with credit during the Mexi- 
can campaign of 1846-7, becoming colonel in 18:1. In 
the year following he was made major-general, suc- 
ceeded General Banks in the command of the army of 
Louisiana and the South-West, in 1803, and in April, 
1865, to the city of Mobile. In 1866 he was made briga- 
dier-general in the regular army, and given, in 1867, the 
command of the Second Military District. D. 1873. 

€nn'eer. (Mel) See Conpuranco, below. 

Candolle. ALPHONSE Louis PIERRE PYRAMUS DE, (kahn- 
dol’,) an eminent botanist, n. at Paris, 1806, being the 
son of the celebrated Augustin de Candolle, who died 
in 1841. He went through a course of study in litera- 
ture and science at Genoa, and then turned his atten- 
tion to law, of which faculty he was adinitted a doctor 
in 1829. Finally. however, he made botany his exclu- 
sive study, and became first tlie assistant and subse- | 
quently the successor of his father. For eighteen years | 
he was director of the Botanic Garden, and during the 
same period he gave lectures in the Academy of Geneva. 
M de Candolle was elected a correspondent of the 
French Institute in 1851, and the following year was | 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. His 
works are: Monographie dex Canpanulées (18 0); Intro- 
ductum a U Etude de la Botaniue (2 vols., 1824-35); Sur 
le Musée Botanique de M. B. Delessert (amm); Note sur 
une Pomme de Terre du Mex: ue (1852); Geographie 
Botanique raisonnée (2 vols., 1855); Lois de la Nomen- | 
eliture Botanique (1867). He also brought out a new | 
edition of his father's Théorie Elémentaire de la Bo- 
tunique, and continued his ZPodromus Syslematis Na- 
turalis "Regni Vegetabilis. 

Can dor. ia New York, a twp. of Tioga co. 

Cane Creek, in Alabama, a township of Clarke co.; 
pop. 480. 

Cane Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lewis co.; pop. 
115. — A dist. of Van Buren co. 

Cane Creek, iv South Carolina, a twp. of Lancaster 


co. 

Cane Ridge, in Tennessee, a dist. of Van Buren co.; 
pop. 318. 

Cane Run, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jefferson co. 

. 643. 

Caney, in Arkansas, a twp. of Independence co.; pop. 
177. — A twp. of Ounchita co. 

Caney, in Kentuck ' a precinct of Morgan co. 
—A precinct of Ohio co.; pop. 1,205. — A precinct of 
Owen co. 
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Cation de Ge'mes, in New Mezico, u reservation of 
Santa Afia co.; pop. 319. 

Caiio'nes, in New Mexico, a precinct of Rio Arriba co.; 
pop. 206. 

Can ton. in Missouri, a twp. and village of Lewis co.; 
pop. 3,434. 

Canton, in New Fork, a vill. of Van Buren twp., Onon- 
daga co. 

Ca ny, in Kentucky, a precinct of Grayson co, 

Cape Fear, in North Carolina, a twp. of Chatham co. ; 
pop. 2,255, — A twp. of New Hanover co, 

Cn pon, in West Virginia, a twp. of Hampshire co.; pop. 
1,160. — A twp. of Hardy co. 

C€nrbol'c Acid. (Surg.) This powerful disinfectant 
hus occupied the minds of physicians and health-boards 
ever since its properties were known. Asa disinfectant 
and preventive of coutagion its effects are widely ac- 
knowledged,and yet many observers prefer other reme- 
dies. Its poisonous properties when taken into the 
system are generally known, but only recently has it 
been accused of having produced poisonous effects by 
absorption when used as n dressing for amputation or 
wounds. Dr. Mary C. Putnam, of New York, has re- 
cently called attention to this subject in an address be- 
fore the Medical Library and Journal Association. In 
her remarks she referred to her experience in the hos- 
pitals of Paris, where she spent several years, and 
where she observed many examples which proved its 
use to be injurious rather than in its favor, In these 
wounds carbolic acid dressings are commonly used to 
prevent the absorption of putrid matter into tlie circu- 
lation, but this treatment has often resulted unsatis- 
factorily. Dr. Labbec's paper, giving his experience in 
English hospitals, is cited to prove his views, in which, 
notwithstanding all his care, All his amputated patients, 
to whom carbolic acid dressings had been applied, had 
died. Dr. Putnam further remarks: “ This Jugubrious 
statement corresponds entirely with the facts I have 
had an opportunity of observing closely. For at least 
three years, the use of carbolic or phenic acid has been 
almost universal in the great surgical wards of the 
Paris hospitals ; but the mortality hus not been notably 
multiplied, and remains higher than that of London.” 

Carbon, in Wyoming Territory, a co., cap. of Rawlin's 
Springs; p. 1,968, — A twp. of Carbon co. 

Car’bony litte: in [linois, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Cardwell, (kahrd'wél,) a dist. of Canada, prov. Ontario. 

€ ‘ardwell's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co. 

€nr'elton, in Kentucky, a prec. of Boone co. 

Carl, in Iowa, a twp. of Adams co. 

Carleton, WILL, author of Farm Ballads, Betsey and 
4 are Out, Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,and other minor 
poems. B.in Michigan in 1845, graduated at Hillside 
College, Hillside, Mich., 1869, where he still resides. 

Car‘letts Mill, in Tennessee, u district of Sevier co.; 
pop. 918. 

Car'lile’s, in Georgia, a district of Dooly co. 

Car'lin, in [lnois, a twp. of Calhoun co. 

| Carlin, in Nerada, a twp. of Elko co. 


| Carlock, in Tennessee, a district of McMinn co.; pop. 


145. 


Lr, los. in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 


Carlow ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 
800. 

Carishamn, (Lárlz'idm.) a fortif. seaport of Sweden, 
on its S. const, 20 m. W. of Carlscrona. It has consideFa- 
ble manufs. of canvas, leather, soup, tobacco, &c. Pop. 
6,817. 

Car’mack’s, in Tennessee, a. district of Sullivan co.; 

op. 956. 
C€nrmi'chael, in South Carolina, u township of Marion 


co. 

Carmine Pur'ple. (Dying. A dye, recently in- 
vented, obtained by the solution of uric acid in nitric 
acid, care being taken to prevent boiling over and too 
great an increase of temperature. The mixture should 
remain standing quietly for some days, after which a 
thick, pasty, or doughy substance is obtained, which is 
to be treated with warm water, filtered, and the residu- 
um again treated with warm water. ‘The filtered liquid 
possesses a reddish or yellowish volor, resulting from 
the organic substances decomposed by the nitric acid. 
This liquid is now a mixture of alloxan, alloxantin, 
urea, paraban acid, dialnramid, and other products of 
uric acid, It is next to be evaporated in a large enam- 
elled iron vessel, but not heated to the boiling-point, 
which would destroy the murexide produced, After the 
liquid has been evaporated to a sirupy consistency, and 


Caney Branch, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co.; 
pop. 1,170. 
i Fork, in Arkansas, a township of Pike co.; 


Caney Fork, in North Carclina, a twp. of Jackson 
co. 

Caney River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Yancy 
co. 

CRNA Spring, in Tennessee, a dist. of Marshall co.; 
pop. i 

Can . Falls, in Minnesota, a twp. of Goodhue co. 
pop. 987. 

Cannon 's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co. 

Cannon’s, in South Carolina, u twp. of Newberry co.; 
pop. 1,224. 

C€an'nonsburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Boyd co.; 
pop. 816. 

Ca'no, in Jowa, a twp. of Iowa co. 

cre ‘oe, in Alabama, a township of Escambia co.; pop. 

Canoe Creek, in Illinois, a twp. of Rock Island co. 


has assumed a beautiful brownish-red or violet color, it 
is to be allowed to cool. The entire quantity of the 
liquid should never be evaporated at une time, nor 
heated to the boiling-point. 

Carns, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co. 

Car’ny, in Keusas, a twp. of Montgomery co, 

Caroline, in Arkansas, a township of Pulaski co.; 
pop, 2.802. 

Carother's Mill, in Tennessee, a district of William- 
son co, 

Carouse, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ounchita co. 

;| Carpenter, in Alabama, u township of Jackson co.; 
pop. 903. 

Carpenter, in Indiana, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Carp Lake, in Michigan, a township of Ontonagon 


Carr, in Tennessee, a dist. of Macon co. 
Car’ratunk, in Maine, a plantation of Somerset co.; 
pop. 214. 
Car’roll, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachita co. 
Carroll, in /owa, a township and village of Carroll co.; 
pop. 918 
Carroll, in Missouri, à twp. of Reynolds co. 
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A Platte co.; pop. 2,001.— A twp. of Texas co.; 
rM in West Virginia, a township of Lincoln co.; 
car . in Arkansas, a township of Boone co.; 
Car’rolltown, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Cambria 


co. 

50 in Kentucky, precinct of Letcher co.; 
pop. 800, 

Carson City, in Nevada, a twp. and vill. of Ormsby 
co. 

Carson Lake, in Arkansas, a township of Mississippi 


Car’ sonville, in Georgia, a district of Taylor co.; 
pop. 1,120. 

Cars’ ville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Livingston co.; 

pop. 0. 

Car‘'ter, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ashley co. 

Carter, in Missour:, a twp. of Carter co. 

Carter’s Crossing, in South Carolina, a township 
of Sumter co, 

Carter's Mill, in Georgia, a dist. of Washington co.; 
pop. 559. 

Carter's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 


Car‘tersville, in Mississippi, a precinct of Tishe- 
mingo co. 

Carte’sian Diver. (Phys) An instrument, usually 
in the form of a toy (Fig. 18), which admirably illus- 
trates several of the properties of fluids. It consists es- 
sentially of a glass tnbe closed at one end, nearly filled 
with water, and inverted into a cylindrical vessel 
nearly full of water, the mouth of which is closed air- 
tight by a membrane of caoutchouc. The bubble of air 
in the internal tube is of 
such a size that the tube 
just floats, forming in fact 
a little floating diving- 
bell. 1f the membrane 
closing the outer cylinder 
be passed downwards, the 
pressure is communicated 
through the air, above the 
water in the cylinder, to 
the water. By the latter 
it is conveyed in all direc- 
tions among the rest, up 
through the open end of 
the inner tube, and up to 
the bubble of air at the 
top. The latter is com- 
pressed. The loss in vol- 
ume suffered by the uir is 
compensated for by the 
entrance of water. The 
result of this substitution 
is, that the tube with its 
contents becomes heavier. 
Being pressed upwards by 
the same force as before, 
it is now pressed down- 
wards by a greater one. 
Equilibrium can no 
longer subsist, and the 
diver sinks. On relieving 
the pressure, the opposite 
conditions succeed one = 
another in the inverse 
order, and the diver rises. 
Attempts bave been made 
to utilize such a diver for 
the purpose of determining, or at least indicating, the 
barometric pressure. But variation in temperature af- 
fects the density of the water and the air to such a 
slight degree, especially the latter,as to invalidate con- 
clusions as to atmospheric pressure drawn from the 
position of the silver. 

C€nr'thage, in Alabama, a twp. of Hale ca, 

Carthage, in Traue, precinet of Panola co. 

an re, in Tennessee, a dist. and vill. of Smith co.; 

p- 140: 
Car'tiery, in Georgia, a dist. of Gilmer co. 
Cnrtosgachu: y 9, in North Carolina, a twp. of Macon 


Fig. 18. — CARTESIAN DIVER. 


Cartwright, in Minois, a township of Sangamon co.; 

pop P, 

Car'ver, in Kentucky, a precinct of Cumberland co.; 
pop. 650. 

Carver, in Minnesota, a twp. of Carver co, 

Carver's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cum- 
berland co.; pop. 1,391. —A township of Bladen co.; 
pop. 996, 

Cary, ALICE, (ka're,) un American authoress, n. in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1822; p, 1870. Her sketches of West- 
ern life, published under the title of Clorernook, achieved 
considerable success, passing through several editions 
both in tlie U. States and England. 

Casa Blan en. in Arizona Territory, a district of Pima 


C. NR Colorado, in New Mexico, a precinct of Valen- 
cia co. 
venden, in Oregon, a precinct of Clagkamas co.; 
. 240. 


pop 
n in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade co.; pop. 


2 
Ca eg Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Adair co.; 
. 002. — A precinct of Casey co. 
Casey ville, in Kentucky, a preciuct and village of 
mon co. 


Cash’er’s Valley, in North Carolina, a twp. of Jacke 
son co, 


\ 


\ 
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Cask’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Talladega co. 

Ca‘son’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harrison co. ; pop. 
1,033. 

Cas per. in California, a village of Big River township, 
Mendocino 577 iu 
asper, in Illinois, a twp. o nion co. 

Cea In Joud; a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 120. — A twp. 
of Jones co. 

Cass, in Missouri, a twp. of Douglas c.; pop. 410. — A 
twp. of Stowe co.; pop. 592. — A twp. of Texas co.; pop. 
779. 3 

Cass, in West Virginia, a twp. of Monongalia co. ; pop. 
1,449. 

Cass, in Missouri, a twp. of Greene co, 

Cassada’ga, in New York, a village of Stockton twp., 
Chautauqua co. ; 1 

Cassopolis, in Michigan, a village of La Grange town- 
ship, Cass co. E 2 

Cassville, in Georgia, a district of Walton co.; pop 
2.462. 

Cassville, in Kansas, a twp. of Neosho co.; pop. 1,070. 
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from foreign matter. The term catharized, denoting the 
condition of pure surface, may also be applied to sur- 
faces that have not undergone the process of cathariza- 
tion, Thus a flint stone, in the rough, has an un- 
catharized surface; but, when split, the inner surface 
of the pieces will, for a time, be chemically clean or in 

a catharized state, 

Catholic Apostolice Churches, (Ecl. Hist.) A 
name given to a body of Christians who hold that the 
Church Catholic is made up of all the baptized, aud has 
apostles for its highest ministry. (See EDWARD IRVING, 
p. 1343, and IRVINGITES, p. 1344.) 

€nth'ey's Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Lewis 
co. 

Cathey‘s Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Tran- 
sylvania co, 

Jatlin, George, (kil'lin)) an American artist and trav- 
eller, n. in Pennsylvania, alter passing several years 
among the aborigines of the Far West, produced a 
series of admirable pictures representative of Indian 


Castelar, EMILIO, (kir4a-lahr',) a Spanish politician, n. 
in 1832, became noted, early in his career, in conse: 
quence of his extreme democratic und socialistic 
opinions, which he expounded in various Liberal jour- 
nals. For a time he was Professor of History and 
Philosophy in the University of Madrid, and in 1868 he 
took a leading part in the revolutionary movement, 
which was put down by Serrano. On this occasion he 
was condemned to death, but he made good his escape 
and sought refuge first in Geneva and afterwards in 
France. When the revolution broke out in Sept., 1568, 
he returned to his native country, and was one of the 
most energetic leaders of the republican movement. 
He exerted himself to the utmost in order to bring 
about the establishment of a republic, but at the gen- 
eral election for the Constitutional Cortes in Feb., 1569, 
the republicans succeeded in returning only a small 
proportion of their candidates, among whom, however, 
was Senor Castelar, In June, 1569, he vigorously op- 
posed the project of a regency, und became the most 
popular leader of the Republican party. In 1873, he 
took an active part in establishing the new Republic, 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs, Feb. 12, and 
President, Sept 7. The latter office he was forced to 

Wil Jan. 3. 1874. 

Castilian Springs, in Tennessee, a district of Sum- 
ner co. 

Castle Hill, in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co.; 
pop. 237. 

Cas'tlebury’s, in Georgia, a district of Crawford co.; 
pop. 1.023. 

€ns'tlewood's, in Virginia, a twp. of Russell co.; 
pop. 1,886. 

Cas'tor, in Misemri, a twp. of Madison co.; pop. 1,000, 
—A twp. of Stoddard co. 

Cas'troville, in California, a twp. and village of 
Monterey co, 

Cas'well, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co.; pop. 220, 

Caswell, in North Carolina, a twp. of New Hanover 


co. 

Catacausis, (kdt-ah-kaw'sis.) [From Gr. kata, down- 
wards, and karein, to burn.) (Med.) Spontaneous hn- 
man co buston; See Couuusriox, in the body of this 
work, 


Cataloo’cha, in North Carolina, a twp. of Haywood 
co. * 


Catal pa, in Virginia, a twp. of Culpeper co. 

Catalpa Grove, in Tennessee, a district of Marshall 
co, 

Catnu'lee, in Georgia, a district of Harris co. 

Cataw'ba Island, in Olio, a twp. of Ottawa co.; pop. 


Catawba, in South Carolina, a twp. of York co.; pop. 

„893. 

Catawba, in Virginia, a twp. of Roanoke co. 

Cate’s, in Georgia, a district of Gwinnett co, 

Catenary, (Kkdt'e-na-re.) [From Lat. catena, a chain.] 
UMech.) The curve formed by a uniform flexible string, 
or chain, suspended from its extremities. The chief 
Properties of the €. are as follows:—1. Let an horizontal 
‘ne be drawn at a distance below the lowest point of 
t * string, equal to the length of string, having a 
Weight equivalent to the tension nt the lowest point. 

* tension at any point is the weight of a portion 

qual to the distance of the point above the horizontal 
ine. 2. The radius of curvature, at any point, is equal 
to the portion of the normal, intercepted by the curve 
and the horizontal line. 3. The horizontal tension, at 
any point, is constant. 4. Of all curves of a given 
length, drawn between two fixed points in an horizontal 
line, the common C. is that which has its centre of 
Kravity furthest from the line joining the points. If 
the string vary in diameter, so that the area of a sec- 
tion, at any point, is proportional to the tension at that 
Point, the carve in which the string hangs is called the 
C. of Equal Strength, For the theory and properties of 
the (*, see Poisson's Mechanics, Ware's Tracts on Vaults! 
end Bridges, Whewell's Analytical Statics, and Wallace 
in the Edin, Trans., vol. xiv. 

Cat Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lawrence co.; 


n hes 

Cat alamet Bay, in Oregon, a village of Astoria 
Precinct, Clatsop co. 

Catharization, (di- dr. e ai.) [From Gr. catha- 
ri, to purge, purify, or clean) (Chem.) The art of 
clearing the surface of bodies from alien matter: and 
the substance is said to be catharized when the surface | 
isso cleaned. As everything exposed to the air, or to 
the touch, takes more or less a deposit or film of foreign | 
Matter, substances are classed us cathurized or un-| 


ethnology and costume, which he exhibited in the U. 

States and Europe with profitable results. His work 

entitled IMustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Con- 

dition of the North American Indians (2 vols., 1841), is 

one of acknowledged power and authority. D. Dec. 
2. 

Cato, in Mississippi, a beat of Rankin co. 

€ntoc'tin, in Maryland, a dist. of Frederick co.; pop. 
1.326. 

Cn to's, in Georgia. n dist. of Washington co, 

Catoosa, in Georgia, a dist of Catoosn co. 

Cat Spring, in Terus, a precinct of Austin co.; pop. 
1.172. 

Caughdenoy’, in New York, a vill. of Hastings twp., 
Oswego co, 

Cavarzere, (irahr-za'ro,) a thriving town of N. 
Italy, prov. Venetia, op the Adige, 22 m. S.S. W. of 
Venice. Pop. 11,903, 

Cave City, in Kentucky, a precinct of Barren co. ; pop. 
1,945. 

Ca ver'nn, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of Hart 
co. 

Cav’erner’s, in Tennessee, a district of Greene co.; 
pop. 461. 

Cave Rock, in Nevada, a twp. of Donglas co. 

Cave Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 318. 

Cave Spring, in Virginia, a twp. of Roanoke co.; 
pop. 2,261. 

€uw'ker City, in Kansas, à township of Mitchell co.; 
pop. 38. 

Caw Caw, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg 
co, 

(ny eis Spring, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson 
co, 

€e'cilton, in Maryland, a dist. and village of Cecil co. ; 

. 3,337. 

Cedar. (Bot) The common name of various trees, 
but more especially applied to the Cedar of Lebanon, 
mentioned below, (€*, BvrBanos. Juniperus barbadensis. 
, Bastarn “Barnapos, (rdrela odorata, also called 
the Sweet ted Barbados Cedar. — C., BASTARD. Gua- 
zuma ulmifolia ; also à common name for Cedrela,— €, 
BERMUDA, Je Bermudütna, — C, GUIANA. Jeica 
altissima, — C., MoxnuRas, Cedrela odorata, — C, INDIAN. 
Abies (or Cedrus) deodara. — , JAPAN. ptomeria ja- 
pontca, — €, Mount ATLAS. Abies atlantica, — C. or Goa, 
Cupressus lu. itanica, — C. oP LEBANON, Abies Cedrus, often 
called Cedrus Libani. — C. of N. S. WALES, Cedrela aus- 
tralis.— €, PRICKLY. Cf, Orycedrus.— C., RED. Ju- 
miperut virginiana; of Australia: Cedrela australis. — 

uniperns Orycedrus, — C, STINKING. Torreya 
tarifolia, -H, VIRAINIAN. Juniperus riryiniana,— C., 
Warre, Cupressus thyoides; of Australia: Melia austra- 
lis: of B. Guiana: Jcica altissima ; of Dominica: Bigno- 
nia leucorylon, 

Cedar, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Cedar, in Pocs, n twp. of Cherokee co.; pop. 250. — A 
twp. of Greene co. 

Cedar, in Acusas, a twp. of Wilson co, 

Cedar, in Missoni, a twp. of Boone co. ; pop. 5,020, — A 
twp. of Callaway co.; p p. 2,453. — A twp. of Cedar co.; 
nop. 188. 

ch nr Apples. (B) The Pennsylvania name of 
the curious excrescences on Juniperus rirginiana, caused 
by a fungus called Z*5disoma macropus. 

Cedar Bayou, in Teras, a precinct of Chambers co.; 
pop. 103. 

ce ar Branch, in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade 
co. 

Cedar Cove. in Tennessee. a dist. of Blount co. 

Cedar Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Carroll co.; 
pop. 511.— A twp. of Crawford co.; pp. 952. — A twp. 
of Sevier co. 

Cedar Creek, in Delaware, a township of Sussex co.; 
pop. 3,544. 

ch r Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co.; pop. 
1 . — A dist. of Taylor co. 

Cedar Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Perry co.; 


. 739. 
Cedar €reek, in Teras a village of Stephens co.; 
pop. 137. 
Cedar Creek, in Kansas, a. twp. of Cowley co.; pop. 
79. — A twp. of Marion co. 
Cedar Creek, in Michigan, a twp. of Muskegon co.; 
pop. 660, 
Cedar Creek, in Missouri, a township of Wayne co. ; 


pop. 379. . 
Cedar Creek Mines, in Montanu Territory, a twp. 
of Missoula co. 
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according as they have been or not so freed| Cedar Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cumber- 


land co. 
Cedar Creek, in Oregon, a. precinct of Washington 


co. 

Cedar Creek, in South Carolina, a twp. of Lancaster 
co. 

Cedar Creek, in Virginia, a township of Bath co.; 
pop. 903. 

€e'dnrford. in Tennessee, a dist. of Union co. 

Cedar Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wake co.; 


pop. 1,533. 

cedar Fork, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Utah co. ; 
ced r e in Tennessee, a. district of Wilson co.; 
ced nr Grove, in North Carolina, a twp. of Orange co.; 
ch ar Hin, in Tennessee, a district of Robertson co. ; 


pop. 1.010, 
cedar Keys, in Florida, a vill. of Levy co. 
Cedar Mills, in Minnesota, a township of Renville co.; 


pop. 205. 
Cedar Mountain, in Virginia, a twp. of Culpeper 
co. 


Cedar Rock, in North Carolina, a twp. of Franklin 
co, 

Cedar Run, in Virginia, a township of Fauquier co.; 
prp. 2,145, 

Cedar Spring, in Georgia, a district of Early co.; 
pop. 1.148. 

cedar Springs, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbe 
ville co. 

Cedar Town, in Georgia, a dist. and vill. of Polk co. 

C€e'darville. in Ala. 4 twp. of Hale co.; — in Mich., a 
twp. of Menominee co.: — im Fir., a twp. of Warren co, 

Ceglie, (ch a town of S. Italy, prov. Lecce, 18 m. 
N.E. of Taranto; pop. 11,761. 

Ce Void, n. (Chem.) A combination of gun cotton, 
camphor, und alcohol, extensively nsed as a basis in tho 
manufacture of artificial teeth. When ground ivory 
or bone dust is added, it forms a compound closely re- 
sembling, and an excellent substitute for, trory; large 
quantities are now thus used. 

Center, in California, a township of Sacramento co. 

Census. The Ninth Census of the United States, com- 
menced on the Ist June, 1870, and substantially com- 
pleted by the 9th Jan., 1871, is the most complete and 
comprehensive statistical report which has yet been 
furnished to the national archives, and one too which 
is, in many respects, superior even to those of the most 
advanced of European countries. Thorongh in all its 
bearings and details, it supplies at a glance, as it 
were, all that is requisite to be known, statistically 
speaking, of the present condition and resources of the 
United States at large, and affords a comparative basis 
from which deductions may be drawn for forecasting 
its progressive future. The schedules of Population 
elaborately nnmber the houses, specify the families, 
record the name, sex, age, color, nationality, birthplace, 
profession or occupation of every inhabitant, distin- 
guishing the married and widowed, those attending 
school, and those wholly illiterate, the deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, idiotic, panpers, and criminals. Statistics 
of mortality are included, giving the name, age, sex, 
color, civil condition, birthplace, occupation, and cause 
of death of cach person who died within the year pre- 
vious to the day of enumeration. The comparative gain 
or loss per cent, of each State and Territory during the 
decade of 1860-70 is also given, and is of special interest 
as showing the comparative results of the Civil War as 
they affected the ratio of population. The tables de- 
voted to Agriculture present the number of farms in 
each County, State, and Territory ; number of acres of 
land in farms, improved, nnimproved, under timber, 
&c.; cash value of farms, farm implements, and ma- 
chinery ; total amonnt of wages paid during the year 
immediately preceding the taking of the Census, in- 
cluding value of board of servants; total estimated 
value of all farm products, including betterments end 
additions to stock; total ditto of orchard, market gar- 
den and forest products, and of home manufactures; 
value of all live-stock, and of all animals slaughtered, 
or sold for slaughter; enumeration by Counties, States, 
and Territories of all varieties and kinds of said stock, 
and also of farm crops and products of the soil. That 
portion devoted to Fiscal and Financial matters, ex- 
hibits, by States, Territories, and Counties, the total 
assessed valuation of property in each, snldivided into 
real estute and personal estate; true valuation of real 
and personal estate. Total amount of taxation (not 
national), and the same distributed in its application to 
State, County, and Municipal objects. Total public 
debt (not national), distributed in a like manner, and 
specifying whether bonded or the reverse. The Edu- 
cational, &c., branch gives nea statistics of the number 
of colleges, academies, schools, churches, &c. ; also those 
of mines, manufactures, and fisheries, epeeifying the 
capital invested, the quantity, kind, and value of raw 
material used; the motive power, number of hunds of 
each sex employed, with their wages, and the various 
products, in quantity, kind, and value.—The Teuth 
Census was taken in June, 1850; but, down to the 
present day (Dec., 1880), its published returns, report 
of population excepted, are too incomplete to be noticed 
here. We may, however, infer from the few made-up 
returns of agriculture and manufactures, that the tenth 
census will be the most thorough statistical work ever 
undertaken in auy country, and that, when completed, 
it will present, in all its branches, the full story of the 
Marvellous progress accomplished in America during 
the last decade. 
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Centennial Exposition. See page 712, ! 

Center. in Indiana, a twp. of Jennings co.; pop. 2,638, | 
— A twp. of Martin co. 

Center, in Iwa. à. twp. of Monona co.; pop. 138. — A 
twp. of Pottawattamie co.; pop. 528. — A twp. of Win- 
nebago co. 

Center, iu Missouri, a twp. of Buchanan co.; pop. 1,918. 
— A twp. of Greene co.; pop. 1,6081. — A twp. of Ralls 
co.; pup. (26. — A twp. of Fauquier co. 

Center Grove, iu Tura, a twp. of Dickinson co.; pop. 
285. 

Center Har'bor, in New Hampshire, a twp. of Bel- 
knap co. : 

Cen'ter Point, in Jowa, a village of Washington 
township, Linn co. 

Center Star, iu Alabama, a twp. of Lauderdale co.; 
pop. 1,627. 

Cen‘terton, in New Jersey, a village of Pittsgrove 
township, Salem co. 

C€en'terville, in F/orida, a prec. of Leon co. 

Centerville, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co, 

— A district of Wilkes co. 

Centerville, in Kansas, a twp. of Neosho co. 

Centerville, in Kentucky, n precinct of Fleming co.; 
pop. 1,576. — A precinct of Ohio co. 

Centerville, in .|vebraska, a twp. of Dixon co, 

Centerville, in New York, a village of Clay and Cicero 
townships, Onondaga co. 

Centerville, iu South Carolina, a twp. of Anderson 


co. 

Central, in Missouri, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop. 
1.789. — A twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 2,271.— A twp. 
of St. Louis co. 

Central, in Virginia, a twp. of Essex co. 

A twp. of Rockingham co. 
Central, iu W. a twp. of Doddridge co. 
Central In'stitute, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore 


ca, 

Centrali 
co.: pop. 1.42. 

Cen'tre, in Arkansas, a twp. of Polk co.; pop. 614. — A 
twp. of Prairie co.; pop. 112. — A twp. of Sebastian co.; 
pop. 1,903. 

Centre, in dima, a twp. of Delaware co. 

— A twp. of Marshall co. 

Centre, in Iowa, a twp. of Emmett co. 

Centre, in Kansas, a twp. of Marion co.; pop. 539. — A 
twp. of Wilson co. 

Centre, in Missouri, a twp. of Dade co.; pop. 1,568.—A 
twp. of Hickory co.; pop. 1,245. — A twp. of Knox co.; 
pop. 2,416. 

Centre, in New York, a village of Colesville township, 
Broome co. 

Centre, in North Carolina, a twp. of Chatham 
1,255. — A twp. of Stanley co, 

Centre, in South Car lind, a twp. of Oconee co.; pop. 
1.910. — A twp. of Richland co. 

Centre, in West Virginia, a twp. of Calhoun co.; pop. 
540. — À twp. of Gilmer co. ; pop. 1,201. — A twp. of Wet- 
zel co.; pop. 1.336. — A twp. of Wyoming co. 

Centre Creek, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin co.; 
pop. 77. 

Centre Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Jasper co.; pop. 
165. 

Centre Grove, in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford 


in Pennsylvania, a borough of Columbia 
2. 


co.; pop. 


co. 

Centre Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Habersham co.; 
pop. 590. 

Centre Point, in Indiana, à vill. of Sugar Ridge 
township. Clay co. 

Centre Point, in Kentucky, a precinct of Monroe 


co. 

Centre Point, in Okio, a village of Cynthiana twp., 
Shelby co. 

Cen'treville, in Georgia, a dist. of Elbert co. 

Centreville, in Michigan,a twp. of Delta co, 

Centreville, in New York, a village of Purtland twp., 
Chautanqua co. 

Centreville, in Oregon, a precinct of Washington 


co. 

€entrop'olis, in Kansas, a twp. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,054. 

€ernl'vo. in Kentucky, a village of Centerville pre- 
cinct, Ohio co. 

Cerbillet ta, in New Mezico, a village of Vallecito 
precinct, Rio Arriba co. 

Ceresine, (sr'esin) [From Lat. cera, wax.] (Chem.) 
A new product employed in the manufacture of candles, 
and obtained from ozocerite or fossil wax. 

Cer’ro Colorado, in Arizona Territory, a district of 
Pima co. 

Cer'ro Gor'do, in Culifornia, a twp. of Inyo co.; pop. 
474. 

€e'snr Creek, in Indiana, a twp. of Dearborn co.; 
pop. 556. 

€ess'un, in Ohio, a twp. of Hardin co. 

€eylon', in Georgia, a village of McIntosh co, 

Ceylon, iu Wisconsin, a twp. of St. Croix co. 

€. Gott's, in Tennessee, a district of Sequatchie co.; 

311. 

€ A in-puup. (Hydraulics.) The Hydraulic Chapelet| 
of the French is especially used to drain water in such 
constructions as are made under the level of any body | 
of water. It consists of un endless chain provided with | 
perpendicular discs, and passing in two wheels, A 
and B. 

Chalk Bluff, in Arkansas, a twp. of Greene co.; pop. | 
1,030. 

he ma Abajo, in New Mezico, a precinct of Rio Ar- 
riba co. 


Chany bers, in Georgia, a dist. of Clayton co.; pop. 816. 
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Ce’reals. (Agric.) The following table shows the cereal 
production of the United States, and of each State, and 
the ratio of bushels to population, for the yeur 1871, as 


| Bushels. 


TOTAL CEREAL 
PRODUCT. 


STATES. 


New Hampshire. 
Vermont 
Mussachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecti 
New York 
New Jers 
Pennsylvania 
D 


c| 8.0 . 
4.38 72,060,000 
906.096 


THD. KYA | 
163| 
$61 


EL 
11,013 900 
73,463 700 
2.158.800 
1,614,000 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


70.1 


p 
Louisiana 
Texas.. 
Arkansas 
Tennessee. 
West Virgini 


20.847 


Michigan 
Indianu 
Illinois... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesot 


+ 

111,108,000 
271,516.00 
55.411.000 
79 26.000 
140,148 000 
114.547.000 | 
31.662.000, 


M uri 

Kansas.. 
Nebraska 
Californi 


U 
Li 
Total Department esti- 

mates, 1871 
Total census returns, 


crop of Ie 7 . |1,387,299,153| 35:9 760,944,541 


of 1560)..... 31,443,321/1,239,039,945! 


CORN. 


20,700,000 
9 4.0007 


8.100.000, 


85.000 
2 000 


ae 


38,555,989] 1 528,776,100 39-6991 895,000 


39-4 / 438,792,740) 


CHAR 


estimated by J. B. Dodge, Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, (For Cereals, census 1880, sec U. 
8., page 2418.) 


| 


BUCK- 


WHEAT. | wnear, 


RYE. oats. | BARLEY. 


Ratio | 

Bushels. | to | 
| Pop. | 
| 


Bushels. | Bushels, 


Ratio 


Bushels. | Bushels. 


| 
| 
| 


1.514,000 
1,151,000 
3,106,000 
154.000 
156,000| 
955.000 
92.610. 0 


31.000 
44,000 
67 U 
243,000 


439,000 
91,000 

108,000) 

123,600) 


269,000 
186,000 
413,009, 
36,000| 
TM. 
38,700 
9,559,000 
2100000 
19,339 000 
655.000 
5,624,000 
6,569,000 
2,530,000 
556 000! 


395.000 
BR, 700 
319.000 
49.000 
1.400 
91.900 


“4 

6 
13 
-02| 


517.000 
3,336,000 
10,100 
28.000 
467 000 
320 000 
46,000 
80,000) 
600 
24.000 
17.500 
1.100| 
42,000 
39 G00 | 
205.000 
268,000 
. 4% 
441.000] 
241.000; 
424,000 
2,190 000) 
1,243 (% 
65.000 | 
533.000 
503,000 
86.000 
13,000) 
24,900; 
3,900 


— mu doce 


S E 


39.000! 
675,000) 
657.000 


Ji 42,000) . 
2,000 
78.000) 
53.000! 
243,000) 
1.593.000! 
554,000 
352 000 


5.240.000) X 
2,608 000; 2,389,000 
6. 209.000. 
24.990 000 
9.634 060 


164.000 
445.000 
7.000 
152.000 
42,000 
22.000 
3.600 


960.000 
2.116.000 
270.000 


; — 
EPIIT IT ULIS T 


| 12.016 000| 
158, 400,00 


2 eons 57 
1,976,000 900 1,237 000, 


15,365,500 255,743,000. 26,715,500 


| | 
230, 722.400 6-9 | 


| 
19:7] 287,745,626) T4 


8.328. 700 


| 

16,918,795 282,107, 157 | 29,761,305| 9,821,721 
| 

55 | 21,101,380 172,643,185 18.828.808 17,571,818 


9 


26:6/173.104.924 


Chamberi'no, in New Mexico, a village of Doña Aña 
co.; pop. 463. — A district of Catoosa co, 

Chambersburg, in North Carolina, a twp. of Iredell 
co. 

Chambers Prairie, in Washington Territory, a pre- 
cinct of Thurston co. 

Chame'leon Springs, in Kentucky, a precinct of 
Edmondson co. 

Chamisal’, in New Mexico. a prec. of Taos co. 

C€hampnagnolle' in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co. ; 
pop. 505. 

€ 


op. 1,095. 
C€hance's Prairie, in Teras, a precinct of Burleson 
co. 
C€han'cey^s Store, in Georgia, a district of Houston 


co. 

Chand TON in Georgia, n district of Jackson co. ; pop. 
918. 

Chandler, in Michigan, a twp. of Manitou co. 

C€hand'lerville, in I//inois, a township and village 
of Cass co. 

Channel Tunnel. See TUNNEL, below. 

€hnn'ning, EDWARD Tyrrel, an American scholar, n. 
at Newport, R. I., 1790, became, in 1815, one of the 
founders of the “ North American Review," und after- 
wards its editor. From 1819 till 1851 he occupied the 
chair of rhetoric and oratory in Harvard Univers D. 
1856. — WALTER C., brother of the foregoing, B. 1786, 
graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and after completing his studies at Edinburgh, 
commenced practice at Boston in 1812. In 1815 he was 
appointed prof. of obstetrics and medical jurisprudence 
at Harvard, D. 1856. 

C€han'ningville, in New York, a village of Pough- 
keepsie township, Dutchess co. 

Chan pore, (shahn-poor',;) a town of British India, N. 
Provinces, dist. Bijnour, 80 m. N.E. of Delhi. Pop. 11,491. 

Chanzy, AUGUSTE, (shahr In French general, B. at 
Noccart. dep. Ardennes, 1823, left the Military School 
in 184 as sub lieutenant of ives, He served in Al- 
geria, took part in all expeditions in that colony, and 
became colonel in 1864, and general of brigade in 1865. 
Summoned from Tlemcen to Frauce on the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war, he was nominated general 
of division, Oct. 21, 1870, and commander-in-chief of the 
2d Army of the Loire on the 6th of December. The 
most trustworthy details of this, the most remarkable 
period of his eventful career. are given in a work pub- 
lished by himself at Paris in 1871, under the title of La 
Deuricme Armée de la Loire, Elected a Senator, 1875. 

Chap'el, in Maryland, a dist. of Talbot co. 

Chapel, in Virginia, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Chaperito, in New Mexico a village of San Miguel co.; 
pap, 429. 

Chap'in. in Michigan, a twp. of Saginaw co. 

€hap'line, in West Virginia, a township of Jefferson 
co. 

Chapman, NATAANIEL, (cháp'mán,) an eminent Ameri- 
can physieian, B. in Fairfax co., Va., 1750, graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1800. In 1813 he 
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* The decrease in the ratio of corn und the increase in the rate of 
probably the smallest grown in ten years, while that of wheat was undoubtedly the largest ever grown. 


anahatch’ee, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore co.; 


wheat are more apparent than real; the corn crop of 1869 being 


entered upon the chair of Materia medica, and in 1816 
npon that of the theory and practice of medicine, in the 
University of Pennsylvania, He also filled the post of 
president of the American Philosophical Society from 
1846 till the year of his death, 1853. Klements of Theru- 
mutica und Materia Medica is his chief published work. 

€hap'mun, iu Pennsylvania, a borough of Northamp- 
ton co, 

Chap’manville, in West Virginia, a twp. of Logan 
co, 


Chap’tico, in Maryland, a district of Saint Mary's co.; 
3, 


" 

chap l'tepeec Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Ben- 
ton co, 

Charbonroux, (char- hom. rom.) Fr.] (Chem.) Char- 
coal prepared below a red heat, by which means it re- 
tains a considerable portion of oxygen and hydrogen. 
Ordinary charcoal contains 90 per cent. of carbon; 
while C. contains only 70 per cent., the remainder being 
oxygen and hydrogen. Gunpowder made with this 
charcoal appears to inflame with greater energy than 
that made with ordinary charcoal. On theoretical 
grounds, however, it appears to be inferior to ordinary 

iow der, 

Char’don, in Ohio, a township and village of Geauga 
co, 

Chariton, in Missouri, a township of Howard co.; 
pep 4044.— A township of Macon co.; pop. 1,269. — A 
township of Randolph co. 

(Charlemont in Virginia, a township of Bedford co.; 

op. 2.820. 

Charles I., (CHARLES EITEL FREDERICK ZEPHIRIN Lovis.) 
Prince, Domuu or Prince-regnaut of the Danubian 
Principalities, or United Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, was B. April 20, 1889. being the 2d son of 
Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, head of the second 
of the non-reigning branches of the princely house of 
Hohenzollern, He was elected and proclaimed Prince- 
regnant of Roumania, with hereditary succession, by a 
plebiscite, taken April 8-20, 1866, and definitively re- 
cognized on Oct. 24 in that year by the Sublime Porte 
and the guaranteeing lowers, The Prince had pre- 
viously been a sub-lieutenant in the 2d regiment of 
Prussian dragoons, and it is believed that his candidature 
for the throne of Roumania, which had become vacant 
by the expulsion of Prince Alexander John, was pro- 
posed by Prussia, and supported by her diplomatic 
action, His reign has been marked throughout by in- 
ternal dissensions and parliamentary crises. The un- 
warrantable persecution of the Jews in Moldavia has 
often elicited indiguant protests from various foreign 
governments, The representatives of the people, as- 
sembled at Bucharest, proclaimed Rounania’s inde- 
pendence from "Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was con- 
firmed by Art. 43 of the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 

Charles I., (CHARLES FREDERICK ALEXANDER.) King 
of Würtemberg, eldest son of the Inte king, was B. 1823, 
and succeeded to the throne, June 25, 1864. He fol- 
lowed the policy of his father on the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, and formed one of the Minor States 
party in the Diet. His Majesty, who is colonel of a 
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Russian regiment of dragoons, married, July 13, 1846, 
the Grand Duchess Olga Nivolaiewna, daughter of 
Nicholas L, of Russia. He much contributed iu making 
the king of Prussia emperor of Germany. 
Charles. in Tennessee, a dist. of Coffee co. 
Charles Mix, in Dakota Territory, a S. E. co., border- 
ing S. W. on the Missouri river. Cup. Greenwood. Pop. 
(1830) 407, exclusive of a reservation of Yankton In- 
dians, which includes nearly all of the county. 
Charles'town, in Tennessee, a district of Gibson co. 
Charlevoix’, in Michigan, a township of Charlevoix 


r'lotte, in Missouri, a township of Bates co. 

Charlotte, in Ilinois, n township of Livingston co. 

Charlotte Hall, in Maryland, a district of Saint 
Mary's co. E 

Charlton, (chdrl'tün,) in Georgia, a & E. co., bordering 
on Florida, and bounded E. by the Satilla and St. Mary's 
rivers; area, 1,000 sq. m.; surface level and soil sandy. 
A large part of the county is occupied by swamps and 
forests. The land produces a little cotton aud Indian 
corn. Cap. Trader's Hill. Pop. (1880) 2,161. 

i: rrette' in Missouri, a towushi of Warren co.; 

Cha 2.800 , P 

p. 2 . 
ar ter Oak, in Iowa, a township of Crawford co.; 
€ha M 
. 67. 

c! Asa, in Minnesota. a twp. of Carver co. 

Chase, in Michigan, a twp. of Lake co, 

Chasidim, (cùds'e-dim.)  [Heb., sts.) A name 
given collectively to a whole class of Jewish sects, hut, 
more strictly, it is applied to a modern sect which sprang 
up in ME y towards the middle of last century. 
Chasidim Aud Zadikim were the names employed to 
designate the two great divisions of the Jewish people 
which arose after the Babylonish captivity ; the former 
being in favor of certain innovations in the law of 
Moses, the latter being for a strict adherence to the 
law as it stood. From the former arose all those sects 
that reeeive traditions and explanations in addition to 
the law of Moses, as the Pharisees; tothe latter belong 
the Sadducees, Essenes, Kc. Of the modern sect of 
Chasidim, the founder was one Israel Baulsham, a Jew- 
ish rabbi. He gave himself out as having the truc 
knowledge of the sacred name, through which he was 
endowed with miraculous powers, and could grant them 
forgiveness for their sins. He speedily obtained many 
followers, and at the time of his death, in 1760, he is 
said to have had 40,000 converts. This sect is very 
numerous in Poland, Hungary, the Danubian princi- 

alities, aud in Turkey. 

€ a lain. in Virginia, a township of Pittsylvania 
co. ' 

€hnta'tn, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bradley co. ; pop. 704 

Chat field, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co.; 
pop. 1,661. 

Chatfield, in Olio, a twp. of Crawford co. 

C€hattahoo'chee, in Georgia, a W. co, bordering on 
QAM ET aren, 250 sq. m.; surface diversified. Cap. 

usseta. p. (1880) 5,670.—A dist. of Forsyth co. 

br oerte i Valley, in Georgia, à district. of 

alker co. 

Chat'terton's Compound. (C.) A resinous 
and pitchy mixture used in making the insulator of 
subearing cables. It is laid on iu alternate layers with 
gutta-percha, 

— in South Carolina, a twp. of Oconee co.; 

p. 598. 

Chauvenet, WIIIIXM. (shov'n-a,) an eminent Ameri- 
can mathematician, B. 1821, graduated ut Yale Coll. in 
1510, and became Prof. of Mathematics at the United 
States. Nava! School, and. afterwards in the Washing- 
ton University of Missouri, and the University of St. 
Louis (1868). “His Manual of Special and Practical As- 
155 (1863) is a work held in high estimation, D. 

70, 

Cheap Hill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cheatham co.; 

0 1 88 Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mont- 

nery co, 

Cheever, George BARRELL, (ché’riir.) an American di- 
vine and theological writer, B. at Hallowell, Maine, 

807. after graduating at Bowdoin Coll. in 1825, and at 
ndover Theological Seminary in 1830, became, two 
years later. ordained minister of a Congregational 
church at Salem, Mass. He early entered upon literary 
Work, and suffered a month's imprisonment on a charge 
9f libel of which he was convicted while carrying on 
1d war aguinst the use of alcoholic liquors. In 
€ became pastor of the Allen St. Presbyterian 
Church in New York city, and undertook the editor- 
dar a the New York Evangelist in 1845. Among his 
nown works are Commonplace Books for prose 
ont the gert Works af ren Linde Jae 
of the Select Works of Archbishop Leighton (1832); 
Capital Punishment (1843); Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
(M546); The Hill Difficulty (1841); Journal of the Pil- 
rims at Plymouth, New England, in 1620, reprinted from 
- original volume (1848); Windings of the River uf the 
‘ater of Life (1849) ; Lectures on the Life. Genius, aud 
Sanctity of Cowper (1856); God against Slavery (1857); 
10 Voyage to the Celestial Country (1860); Voices of Nu- 
ete ony 3 m of 118 (15 33), — His 
other, the Rev. Henry T. CHEEVER, also a Congrega- 
lionalist minister, is the author of several works on 
travel ; among which muy be mentioned The Island 
World of the Pacific. Life in the Sandwich Islands, Memo- 
id of 5 and Trials of a Youthful Christian in 
rsuit of th (1870). 

Chehalis, in Washington Territory, a W co., border- 

ing on the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 1,550 sq.m. It is 


CO. 
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the Satrop, Hoquinn, North, Wynonchee, and Wishkah 
rivers. The surface ix diversified by hills and fertile 
valleys. Cap. Montejano, 

Chelsea, in Kansas, n twp. of Butler co. 

C€hem'ieum, in Washington Territory, a precinct of 
Jefferson co, 

Che'ney’s Grove, in Hlinois, a twp. of McLean co.; 

op. 1,164. 

Cherokee’, in Georgia, a dist. of Lee co. 

Cherokee, in Kansas, n twp. of Cherokee co. 

Cherokee, in South Carolina, a twp. of York co.; pop. 
1,*95. — A twp. of Spartanburg co. 

Cherokee Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Chatham co.; 
pop. 2.507. 

Cherry, in Kansas, a township of Montgomery co.; 
nop. 802. 

€ err -erab.n. (Ho) A variety of the Siberian 

Crab, Pyrus Malus baecata, 

Cherry Dog, in Georgia, a district of Gilmer co.; 
nop. 415. 

cherry Lane, in North Carolina, a township of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Cher'ry-pie'. n. (Bot.) A garden and popular name 
for the Hrliotrope. 

Cher'ry^s Station, in Tennessee, a district of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Cherry ville, in North Carolina, a township of Gaston 


co. 

Ches‘apeake, in Virginia, a township of Elizabeth 
City ca.: pep. 2,703. — A township of Matthews co.; 
pop. 1,700. 

Chesh'er^s, in Kentucky, a township of Anderson co.; 
pop. 639. 

Ches'nut Bluff, in Tennessee, a district of Dyer co.; 
pop. 1,044. 

Chest, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cambria co.; 

op. 870. 3 

€ inte. in Georgia, a district of Forsyth co.; pop. 
1.165. — A district of Lumpkin co. 

Chester. in Arkansas, a twp. of Dallas co. 

A twp. of Desha co, 

Chester, in Minois, a twp. of Logan co. 

Chester, in Joa, n twp. of Poweshick co. 

Chester, in South Carolina, a township of Chester co.. 
pop, 863. 

€ s tertown, in Maryland, a district of Kent co.; 
pop. 3.639. 

Chesterville, in Maryland, a village of Kennedyville 
distriet, Kent co. 

Chesterville, in New York, a village of Westerlo 
township, Albany co. 

Chest‘nut, in Florida, n prec. of Walton co. 

Chestnut Flat, in Georgia, a district of Walker co.; 
pop, 416. 

chestnut Hill, in North Carolina, a township of 
Ashe co. 

Chestnut Log, in Georgia, a district of Campbell 


co. 
Chestnut Mound, in Tennessee, a district of Smith 


co, 

Chestnut Oak, ». (Bot) The Querens Castanea: 
also sometimes applied to the timber of Quercus sessi- 
liffora. 

Chest Springs, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Cam- 
brin co, 

Cheto’pah, in Kansas, a twp. of Neosho co.; pop. 821. 
— A vill. of Richland township, Labette co.; pop. 960. 
— A twp. of Wilson co.; pop. 580. 

Che'vnh, in North Carolina, a township of Cherokee 
co. 

Cheval-vapeur’. [Fr., horse-power.] (Mech.) The 
French unit by which the rates of work a machine is 
capable of are compared. One such unit represents 
the work performed in raising 75 kilogrammes through 
one mettre in n second. It is nearly equivalent, there- 
fore, to the English ** horse-power," the latter being 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute, and the former nearly 
32,500 foot-pounds per minnte. 

Chevy Chase, (chre chis.) (Eng. Lit) The name 
of one of the most famous of the old English ballads, 
narrating a hostile encounter that took place on the 
Scottish border between the two warlike families of 
Percy and Douglas. Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
had vowed to hunt for three days in the Scottish border 
without condescending to ask leave from Earl Douglas. 
He had with him 1,500 men, and Donglas brought 
against them 2,000. In the middle of the contest the 
two earls meet hand to hand. After fighting for some 
time, Douglas is pierced to the heart by an. English 
arrow, and Percy immediately after falls by a Scottish 
spear. Although the leaders were thus both slain, the 


battle still raged with great fury, till only 453 of the Eng- 
lish and 45 of the Scottish remained. The event re- 
ferred to in the ballad, though apparently different 
from the battle of Otterbourn, which took place in 1388, 
is probably the same, or at least the tragical circum- 
stances attending the latter have been incorporated in 
it. The beanties of this ballad have been criticised by 
Addison in the “Spectator” (Nos. 70 and 74): and Sir 
Philip Sidney snid of it, that he never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas but his heart was more 
moved than by a trumpet. There are two versions of 
this ballad, an ancient and a more modern, both of 
which are given in Percy's * Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry 

Cheyenne’, a S.W. county of Nebraska, 

Cheyenne, in Wy ming, the cap. of the Territory and 
of Laramie co., 516 m. W. of Omaha, Pop. (1880) 3,456, 

Chiea’go. One of the most destructive conflagrations 
recorded in history destroyed the greater part of this 


intersected by the Chehalis River, and also drained by 


city, in Oct. 1871. It was supposed to Lave originated 
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through the explosion of a kerosene lamp being kicked 
over by a cow while she was being milked in a Larn ; 
and from Sunday the 7th, at 9.30 P. M., it raged and 
spread with irresistible fierceness until the Tuesday 
afternoon following, when it was got under, owing 
partly to the abatement of the stroug wind which had 
fanned its destructive progress. The total area burned 
over, including streets, was 2,124 acres, or very nearly 
3% square miles, constituting the best and business 
portion of the city. Every building but one fell a prey 
to the devastating element, and of the then population 
of the city, 334.270 souls, 98,500 were rendered bome- 
less, The grand total of loss footed up $196,000,000, of 
which not more than $36,000,000, or 18 per cent., was 
recoverable by insurance, many of the companies hav- 
ing themselves been rendered utterly bankrupt by the 
vastzess of the calamity. The number of buildings 
burned was 17,450, the value of which came to half that 
of the entire city as it stood before the fire. Of the 
stocks of lumber and grain the proportion destroyed 
was about 26 per cent, of fuel 50 per cent. Of grain 
there was saved 5,000,000 bush. ; lumber, 240,000,000 ft.; 
of conl, 79,000 tons. On mercantile stocks, manufac- 
tures, and personal effects, the loss averaged 70 per cent. 
The street improvements suffered comparatively little 
damage, except in the matter of sidewalks, The sen- 
sation cansed by this almost unparalleled calamity was 
deep and universal; and the sympathy it evoked from 
the world at large was exhibited in the practical form 
of immediate relief, contributions pouring in until the 
amount of public succor from all qnarters reached a 
total fund of nearly $5,500,000, The catastrophe once 
past, the indomitable energy of Chicagoan enterprise 
lost not a moment in commencing the onerous task of 
raising up anew a city which in its restored aspect 
should vie with, if not indeed surpass, the Chicago of 
the immediate past in all its salient features of architec- 
tural adornment and commercial activity. The work 
was begun before the cinders were cold. The “fire 
limits" were extended sv as to exclude the erection of 
other than stone, brick, or iron buildings within a large 
area, and subsequently this prohibition was extended 
to the entire city. The result has been to make new 
C. the most beautiful city in America in its business 
centres, Within the first year after the fire, buildings 
had been erected, or started, coverinz a frontage of 
51,019 feet, and costing $40,133,600. That the work was 
not spasmodic is shown by the fact that the frontage of 
new buildings for the yeur 1875 was 55,470 feet (or 1016 
miles). The materials used are mostly brick, a pure 
white sandstone known as Athens (Illinois) marble, a 
gray sandstone from Ohio and Michigan, and a brown 
sandstone from Lake Superior, The business aud popn- 
lation continued to increase in spite of the disaster,— 
indeed the ratio of Frowth became much larger. The 
permanence and solidity of this prosperity were con- 
firmed during the panic of 1873, when the Chicago 
banks alone, among those of all large cities, were not 
compelled to issne certificates of deposit, but continued 
to pay out current funds, There were few mercantile 
failures, nnd the business of the year following the panic 
still showed an increase, The federal census of 1850 
shows C. standing as the fourth city in size—and per- 
haps the second in commercial importance, with a popu- 
lation of 503,304, against 306,605 in 1870. The con 
parative value of (* real estate is an interesting illus- 
tration of its rapid growth, An example case may be 
cited of one piece of ground in an outlying district 
which sold in 1868 for $50 an acre, and was resold 
iu 1873 for $1500 an acre. Land obtained forty years 
ago from the Government at $15 an acre, is now 
worth $10,000 an acre. Business property which was 
sold in 1865 for $250 a front foot (with a depth of 
125 feet) was resold after the fire for $1500 a front 
foot; and this instance is not exceptional, but repre- 
sents fairly the increase of values. The highest price 
ever paid for business property in € was 352, per 
square foot, but the average value of fiist-cluss busi- 
ness property is $25 per square foot. 

Chienmnu ga, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton co.; 

. 237. 

Chiekahom'iny, in Virginia, a twp. of Charles City 
co, 

Chick'nming, in Michigan, a township of Berrien 
co, 

Chickasa’ba, in Arkansas, a twp. of Mississippi co.; 
pop. 448. 

Chiek'nsaw, in Ohio, a village of Marion twp., Mercer 
co, 

Chick’asaw Hatchet, in Georgia, a dist. of Terrell 
co. 

Chiek’atuck, in Virginia, a twp. of Nansemond co.; 
pop. 2,709. 

Chick’en-broth’, n. (Me?) When chicken-ten is 
boiled down one-half, with the addition of a little pars- 
ley or celery, and the yolk of an egg previously beaten 
up in two ounces of soft water, it forms a soup much 
relished by the convalescent. 

Chicken Creek, in Utuh Territory, a precinct of 


Yuab co, 

(Med.) This may be prepared as 
follows: Take a small chicken, freed from the skin and 
fat between the muscles; and having divided it longi- 
tndinally. remove the lungs, liver, and every thiug ad- 
hering to the back and side-bones: cut the whole — 
hones and muscles into very thin slices; put into a 
pan with a sufficient quantity of boiling water: cover 
the pan; and simmer with a slow fire for two hours. 
Put the pan upon the stove for half an hour, and strain 
through n sieve. Used where the lightest animal diet 
is indicated. 
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Chick weed. n. (Bot.) The common name for Aleine. 
The well-known weed of this name is Alsine, or Stellaria 
media, — C., BasTARD. Buffimia ternifolia. —C., FORKED. 
Anychia dichitoma. — C., INDIAN. An American name 
for Moliugo.— C., MoUsE-EAR. The common name for 
Cerastiwn ; also specially C. eulgatum.—C, SEA. Arena- 
ria peploides. — (^, SILVER. Paronychia argyrocoma. — 
C, Water. Montia fontana; also sometimes applied to 
Matachium aquaticum, and Caltitriche verna, 

Chico’a, in Norta Carolina, a township of Pitt co.; 

. 1,683. 

chicontimt, (she-kón-te/me,) a district of Canada, p. 
Quebec ; . 17.493. 

Chiff-chaff, (chif-chdf,) n. (Zool) The Sylvia hippo- 
lais (Fig. 19), a small species of warbler, very widely 
diffused, but chiefly found in the south of Europe and 
iu the neighborhood of Calcutta. Its general color is 


Fig. 19. — cuiFF-cHAFF. 


brown, the under parts lighter. It is a very sprightly 
little bird; but its song consists merely of a frequent 
repetition of two notes resembling the syllables which 
form its name. 

Child, Lybia MARIA, a popular American authoress, B. 
at Medford, Mass., 1802, After distinguishing herself 
n8 a writer of educational books for juveniles, &c., she, 
in 1841, became the assistant of her husband, Mr. Child, 
in the editorship of * The National Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard." The History and Condition of Women ranks 
among the best of her multifarious writings. D. 1880. 

Chil'dresburg, iu Alabama, a township of Talladega 


co. 

Chilhow'ie, in Missouri, a township and village of 
Johnson co. 

Chimes, (Eleetric.) (Phys) Anelectric toy used 
for illustrating attraction and repulsion. It consists 
of three bells suspended to an horizontal metal rod (Fig. 
20). Two of them, A and B, are in metallic connection 
with the conductor; the middle bell hangs by a silk 
thread, «nd is thus insulated from the conductor, but 
is connected with the ground by means of a chain, 
Between the bells are small copper balls suspended by 
silk threads. When the machine is worked, the bells 
A and B being positively electrified, attract the copper 
balls, and after contact repel them. Being now posi- 
tively electrified, they are in turn attracted by the 
middle bell C, which is charged with negative electri- 
city by induction from A to B. After contact they are 
again repelled, and this process is repeated as long as 
the machine is in action. 


Fig. 20. — ELECTRIC CHIMES, 


Chim’ney Rock, in North Carolina, a township of 
Rutherford co. 

C€hi'na.—The evils of Chinese immigration into the U. 
8. have been fully recognized upon the Pacific slope 
for many years. Welcomed at first as a unique addition 
to the society and a valuable ally in the development 
of the material resources of their new home, the Chi- 
nese, by their sordid, selfish, immoral, and non-amalga- 
muting habits, within a very short time reversed the 
judgment in their favor, and came to be regarded as a 
standing menace to the social und political institutions 
of the country. The State laws of California which 


had been enacted having been declared unconstitutional | 


by che Supreme Court, and even other means of relief 
rowing ineffectual, it was determined to appeal to 
ngress, which, finally, passed a bill restricting Chi- 
nese immigration, Feb., 1879. This bill was vetoed by 
President Hayes, who, soon after, opened negotiations 
with the Chinese government for the purpose of modi- 
fying the provisions of the treaty between the two 
nations. These negotiations led to a treaty, signed at 
Peking on Sept. 17, 1880, which provides for the future 
regulation of Chinese immigration as follows: Art. 1. 
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Whenever, in the opinion of the government of the U. 
S., the coming of Chinese laborers to the U. S., or their 
residence therein, affect or threateu to affect the inter- 
esta of that country, or to endanger the good order of 
the said country, or of any locality within the territory 
thereof, the government of China agrees that the gov- 
ernment of the U. 8. may regulate, limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence, but may not absolutely pro- 
hibit it "The limitation or suspeusion shall be reason- 
able, and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to 
the U. 8, as laburers, other classes not being included 
in the limitations. Art. 2. Chinese subjects, whether 
proceeding to tlie U. S. as teachers, students, merchants, 
or from curiosity, together with body and household 
servants, and Chinese laborers who are now in the U. 
S, shall be allowed to go and come of their own free 
will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are ac- 
corded to the citizens and subjects of the most favored 
nation, Art. 3. If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any 
other class, now either permanently or temporarily 
residing in the territory of the U. S., meet with ill- 
treatment at the hands of any other persons, the gov-| 
ernment of the U. S. will exert all its power to devise 
measures for their protection and to secure to them the 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
may be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation, and to which they are entitled by treaty. 
—On the same day was signed at Peking u separate treaty 
regulating the commercial relations of the U. S. and C., 
which does not essentially differ from the preceding 
treaty of reciprocity existing between the two govern- 
ments.—In 1871 the province of Kulja was occupied by 
the Russians. This unwarranted invasion of the domin- 
ions of China gave rise to a long-debated controversy, 
which at one time threatened to embroil the two em- 
pires in a war. In the latter part of 1879, however, a 
treaty was concluded, by which Kulja is to be restored 
to China, less the Tekes River Valley—that is io say, 
about a fifth part of the province—which is to remain 
Russian territory. This valley was once in Chinese 
possession, and was surrendered by treaty to Russia 
twenty years ago. By the same treaty, Russian mer- 
chants are to be admitted to all the interior markets of 
C., a clause which will undoubtedly place in the grasp 
of Russia much of the trade of Westeru China. This 
treaty, somewhat modified in regard to delineation of 
frontier, was ratified at the beginning of Jau., 1881, 
(See also Catna on 2d column of the following page.) 

Chi‘na, iu Illinois, a township of Lee co. 

Chin'abee, in Alabama, u township of Talladega co.; 

yp. 810. 
Chi'un Grove, in Alabama, a township of Pike co.; 


op. 1,080, 

chinandega, (che-nán-da'gah,) a town of Nicaragna, 
Central America, 18 m. N.W. of Leon, and 10 from tlie 
Pacific coast. Pop. 10,000. 

China Valley, and Lower Granite Creek. 
in Arizona Terruory, à district of Yuvupni co, 

Chin-chon, (chin’-chén,) n. A gummy or glutinons 
Matter, much used asa glue or varnish in China and 
Japan, and supposed to be the produce of Plocarıa 
tnar. 

Chi'no, in California, a township of San Bernardino 
co. 

hice db tena in Michigan, a N.E. county, bordering on 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and bounded E. by the river 
St. Mary. Area, 1,550 sq. m. The surface is hilly. Cup. 
Sault Ste Marie. Pop, (1880) 5,243. 

Chippewa, in Minnesota, a S. W. county, bounded S. W. 
by the Minnesota river. Area, 2,445 sq. m. Cap. Chip- 

| pewa City. Pup, (1880) 5,408. 

Chiquichiqul, (she-ke-she'ke.)_ (Bot.) The Venezue- 
lan name for Attalea funifera, which yields the Piassuva 
fibre of commerce. 

Chittenden, in Vermont, a township of Rutland co.; 


„ 802. 
chit woods, in Tennessee, a dist. of Scott co. 
Chivitanovwa., (che-ve-tah-no’vah,) a seaport and com- 
mercial town of Central Italy, prov. and 12 m. W. of 
Macerata; pop. 5,000. 
€hlo'rnl, n. (So named to indicate its origin from 
chlorine and alcohol.) ( Chem.) A colorless oily-looking 
fluid of a peculiar penetrating odor, soluble in alcohol, 
water, and ether. It js prepared by passing dry chlorine 
into anhydrous alcohol; a copious evolution of hydro- 
chloric acid takes place, and chloral (C,HCl509) is 
formed. When a small quantity of water is added to 
chloral, they unite, forming a crystalline compound of 
considerable stability in the air. When chloral, or its 
hydrate, is mixed with a caustic alkali, it is immedi- 
ately decomposed into a formeate and chloroform. 
Kept in the anhydrous state for a few days, chloral 
gradually changes to a white mass like porcelain, with- 
out, however, any alteration in chemical composition. 
Hydrate of chiral is of considerable value in medicine, 
as it is a very powerful hypnotic, rapidly producing 
sound and refreshing sleep, while it does not appear to 
be followed by injurious reaction. Its use has been 
| lately recommended as a means of producing sleep for 
a definite number of hours with certainty, and thus 
enabling one to escape the discomforts of a short sea- 
passage, and perhaps even to cause the more prolonged 
| manifestations of sea-sickness to be mitigated. In seve- 
was said to have been of much value, even in length- 
ened voyages, giving a good night's rest, overcoming a 
violent sickness when ít had set in, and stopping the 
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tendency to its recurrence. According to M. Limousin, | 
of Paris, some of the difficulties which attend the ap- C 
plication and use of hydrate of chloral may be avoided Choptack, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co. 
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by taking advantage of its property of becoming liquid 
at a temperature of about 1129, placing it at this heat 
in capsules or pill-covers, where it readily solidities in 
cooling. In this way the medicine may be kept in a 
state of purity, and for auy length of time, divided into 
doses of definite extent, according to the necessities of 
the case. It is a serious question, however, whether, 
introduced into the stomach in its concentrated condi- 
tion, it is not liable to produce dangerous action upon 
the mucous membrane. The inventor of the process is 
decided as to its harmless character, but some of his 
colleagues have protested against employing it in prac- 
vce before careful experiments as to the point in ques- 
tion. 

€hloralum, (Ler-dllUm,) n. [From chloride and alu- 
minium.] (Chem.) The name under which Prof. Gam- 
gee warmly recommends the hydrated chloride of alu- 
minium, as an antiseptic aud disinfectant, being, as 
stated by him, as potent as chloride of zinc or carbolic 
acid, and at the same time non-poisonons, and free trom 
any unpleasant smell whatever. It may be prepared 
by mixing solutions of sulphate of alumina and chloride 
of calcium, both of them cheap commercial products, 
In this operation sulphate of lime is precipitated, while 
the hydrochloride remains dissolved. This may be 
evaporated at a gentle heat, crystals forming on cooling. 
According to Prof. Gamgee, by its use as an antiseptic, 
raw-hide, meat, and other animal substances, immersed 
in a solution of 1-030 to 1-040 specific gravity, will be 
preserved perfectly for an indefinite period of time, and, 
what is still more to the purpose, will not be attacked 
by insects after being. removed from the solution. Fish 
slightly tainted, when immersed, recover its freshness 
of appearance, and becomes firm and palatable. In 
some instances, fresh fish, such as salmon, when caught, 
were dipped in the solution, and, after a passage of 
several days, without ice, to London, in the summer 
season; were found to be entirely eatable. This snb- 
stance is suggested as an aid in drying cod on the coast 
of Newfoundland and elsewhere, as thereby an immense 
mass of fish that are now rejected could be readily pre- 
served. The offal of cod and mackerel fisheries, which 
is now thrown overboard, could be preserved by this 
substance as long as might be required, and then carried 
on shore to be converted into one or other of tlie vari- 
ous forms of fish guano. For disinfecting purposes, a 
solution varying from 1006 to 1010 is sufliciently 
strong to answer the desired object, stronger solutions 
being usually unnecessary and imparting a disagreeable 
smell. The solid matter of sewage is said to be precipi- 
tated more rapidly by this substance than by the use 
of the persalt of iron, and the odor disappears entirely. 
T ae use of chloralum in any epidemic, the cattle plague, 
or other contagious disease, including the epizodtics, is 
indicated by the author of the communication. Finally, 
it is recommended for the treatment of wounds, erysipe- 
las, gangrene, and various contagious and inflammatory 
diseases, It may also be used for the purpose of im- 
mersing tlie linen of patients before removing it from 
the sick-chamber, For the purification of water-closets 
it is said to have no equal in any of the preparations 
hitherto recommended, and has also the advantage over 
nearly all the rest of Leing free from any offensive odor. 

€hlorometh yl. (klo-ro5mztA'il,) n. [From chloride, 
nnd methylene.) (Chem.) According to a recent report 
by Dr. Rossi, experiments instituted at the University 
of Padua upen the use of bichloride of methylene as 
an anesthetic showed that out of 108 operations, in 
only eight was there any vomiting, and that in every 
respect this chloromethyl should have the preference 
over chloroform for surgical purposes, having for the 
last three years replaced both chloroform and ether in 
that city. The London Medical Times and Gazette gives 
the experience of Mr. Spencer Wells in 250 operations 
with this substance, showing a close coincidence in the 
general results with those of the Italian operators. 

C€hloro'sis, n. (Bot) One of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject, and often admitting 
of no remedy, especially where it is constitutional. It 
consists in a pallid condition of the plant, in which the 
tissues are weak nnd unable to contend against severe 
changes, and the cells are more or less destitute of 
chlorophyll. It is distinct from blanching, because it 
may exist in plants exposed to a direct light on asouth 
border, but is often produced or aggravated by cold un- 
genial weather and bad drainage. Plants may, how- 
ever, be affected by this disease ns sohn as the cot yle- 
dons make their appearance, and the seedlirgs of chlo- 
rotine plants partake often of the weak constitution of 
the parent. The best culture will not always restore 
such plants.to health. The most promising remedy is 
watering them with avery weak solution of sulphate 
of iron. Many forms exist, of which those of clover, 
onions, cucumbers, and melons, are perhaps the best 
known. Melons have become so subject to C.. from 
some unknown cause, that their cultivation is daily be- 
coming more difficult; and cucumbers are still more 
generally affected, the fruit even partaking of the mal- 
ady, and not only losing its brilliant green, but becom- 
ing distorted from gumming and partial decay. 

€hoe'olay, in Michigan, u twp. of Marquette co.; pop. 
200. 

Chocowin'ity, in North Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort 
co. 


ral cases where the experiment was tried, this substance Choe'ta w, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co. 
Choctaw Agency, in Mississippi, a district of Octib- 


beha co. 


Choctaw Corner, in Alabama, a twp. of Clarke co. ; 


iz. 891. 
o'estoe, in Georgia, a dist. of Union co. 
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415 sq. m.; surface, moderately diversified ; soil, fertile; 
cap. Liberty.—In Miss, a twp. of Adair co.—A twp. of 
Atchison co.—A twp. of Clarke co. — A twp. of Dong- 
las co. — A twp. of Dunklin co. — A twp. of Greene co. 
—A twp. of Harrison co.—A twp. of Holt co.—A twp. 
of Sullivan co.—A twp. of Linn co. — A twp. of Mon- 
roe co. — A twp. of Ralls co. — A twp. of Shelby co.— 
In N. C,a S W. co.; cop. Hayesville —A twp. of Guil- 
ford co.—In Penn., a twp. of Huntingdon co.—In Fu., a 
twp. of Hanover co.—Iu W. Ta., u twp. of Braxton co. 
—A twp. of Hancock co. — A twp. of Harrison co.— 
A twp. of Marshall co. — A twp. of Monongalia co.— A 
twp. of Randolph co.—A twp. of Ritchie co.—A twp. 
of Taylor co.—4 twp. of Wirt co.—A twp. of Wood cv. 
"len'ry^s, in Florida, a precinct of Walton co. 

Cleburne, PATRICK Ronayne, (kle'bürn,) a Confederate 
general, z. in Ireland, about 1828. He was a lawyer in 
Arkansas before the Civil War, in which he served with 
distinction. and merited the surname of the * Stonewall 
Jackson of the West." He commanded a division at 
Stone River (Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 1863), and at Chicka- 
manga, Sept. 1863. Killed at the battle of Franklin, 
Nov. 30, 1864. See page 713. 

Cle'burne, in Alabama, a N. E. co. bordering on Geor- 
gia, and watered by the Tallapoora river; area, 700 sq. 
m.; cep. Edwardsville; pop (1880) 10,976. 

Cleburne, in Teras, a village of Johnson co. 

Clemens, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, (klém'n'z,j an American 
humorous writer, B. in Mouroe co., Missouri, 1835, re- 
ceived but a meagre education, and early became up- 
prentice to à printer. Between the ages of 17 and 24 
he worked as a pilot upon Mississippi steamboats. In 
1862 he became editorially connected with the Nevada 
press, and published in the columns of The Virginia 
City Enterprise his first sketches, under the pseudonytn 
of Mark Twaris, After obtaining some repute as a lec- 
turer, he published in New York, 1867, The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras, and other Sketches —a work which 
had a great success, and was republished in England, 
He has since written The Innocents Abroad, or the New 
Pilgrim's Progress, and, iu 1572, Roughing It, and other 
works. 

Clem’monsville, in Nort Carolina, a township of 
Davidson co, 

Clendennin, (Xn-dn'nin,) in West Virginia, a twp. 
of Mason co. 

Cle’on, in Michigan, a twp. of Manistee co. 

Cleona, in Jwa, a twp. of Scott co. 

€lepsy'dra, n. (Hordogy.) An ancient contrivance 
by which water was nsed to measure time. If we sup- 
je a floater placed in a vessel where water accumu- 
ates itself, it is evident that in its continual and regular 
rising it will be able to give motion toa mechanical 
contrivance noting on a scale the successive divisions 
of time, the correctness of which divisions can be veri- 
fied by the observation of the stars; it is thus that the 
ancients had constructed a kind of water-clock, the 
shape of which had some resemblance with the modern 
clocks, and was much more accurate than the ordinary 
clepsydra noticed in the body of this work, Our Fig. 
21 represents a clepsydra‘of this kind. The floater A 
is fastened to the extremity of a chain which winds 


Fig. 21.— CLEPSYDRA. 


itself round a cylinder B, and bears a counterweight C 
at its other extremity. The axis of the cylinder bears 
a handle which, as it moves, runs on a dial, and so indi- 
cates the successive divisions of time. In recent times, 
Capt. Kater devised an instrument on the same princi- 
ple as the clepsydra, to obtain exact measure of frac- 
tions of a second. Pure mercury, kept at a constant 
level in the fuimel, is the fluid issuing from the aper- 
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ture; and the stream is caused to flow into a small re- 
ceiver at the moment of commencement of an observa- 
tion, and to be turned away at the instant when the 
phenomenon observed ceases. lf then it be known how 
many grains of mercury issue from the aperture in one 
second, and the weight of the mercury issuing from the 
funnel during a given observation can be exactly ascer- 
tained, we obtain a very accurate measure of the dura- 
tion of the observation. 

Cleveland. in South Carolina, a township of Green- 


Tennessee, n dist. of Hancock co. 
in Alubama, a twp. of Wilcox co. 

Clifton, in Kansas, a twp of Wilson co. 

Clifton, in Tennesser, a dist. of Wayne co. 

Clifton, in Virginia, a twp. of Alleghany co. 

Clifton, in West Virginia, a vill. of Mason co. 

Clifton Factory, m Maryland, a district of Saint 
Mary's co. 

Clifton Springs, in New York, a vill. of Manchester 
twp., Ontario co. 

Clifton Mill, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breathitt co.; 
pop. 1,045. 

Clif'ty, in Kentucky, a precinct of Todd co. 

Clinch’em, in Georgia, a dist of Hall co. 

Cline’s, in North Carolina, a townsuip of Catawba co.; 
pop. 1,94. 

€lin'ton, James, an American military officer, B. in 
Ulster co., N. V, in 1736, received a colonel's commis- 
sion at the outbreak of the War of the Revolution in 
1775, and became associated with Gen. Montgomery in 
the latter's expedition against Canada. Two years later 
he aided in the defence of Fort Clinton, and afterwards 
received the command, as brigadier-general, of the 
Northern dept. at Albany. After the close of the war 
he occupied various important civil positions in the 
govt. of his State, and D. in 1812. He was father of De 
Witt Clinton. 

Clinton, in /owa, a twp. of Pocahontas co. 
A twp. of Ringgold co. 

Clinton, in .Jndiana, a twp. and village of Vermilion 
co. 

Clinton, in Missouri, a village of Grand River twp., 
Henry co.; pop. 640. — A twp. of Texas co. 

Clinton, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardiman co. 

Clinton, in West Virginia, a twp. of Monongalia co.; 
pop. 1,900. 

Clinton Gore, in Maine, a twp. of Kennebec co.; pop. 
251. 

Clinton Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Sherburne co.; 

Cloud, in Kansus, a W. county, intersected by Repub- 
lican and Solomon rivers; area, 720 square miles. 
Besides wheat. oats, &., it prodnced in 1550, 2,064,376 
bushels of Indian Corn. Cup. Concordia; pop. (1880) 
15.345. 

Clove Bark, ». (Bot) The bark of Cinnamomum 
Curyophyllatum. 

Clo’ver Bottom, in Kentucky, a precinct of Wolfe co.; 

. 047. 
clover Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harlan co.; 
^p. 412. 
clover Hill, in Tennessee, a district of Blount co.; 
. 776. 
€ opt Hill, in Virginia, a twp. of Chesterfield co.; 
p. 3,210. — A twp. of Appomattox co.; pop. 

Club House, in Georgii, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Clus eret, Gustave PAuL, (kloo-s00r-a’,) a French gen- 
eral and revolutionist, p. in Paris, 1823. He served in 
the Crimean War with distinction, and gained the rank 
of captain, and in 1859 served as majorin the Italian cam- 
paign of Gen. Garibaldi. In 1862 he joined the National 
Army in the U. States, nnd obtained the rank of colonel, 
returning to France after the close of the war, and 
taking up the profession of a journalist in Paris. Later 
he became mixed up with the Fenian agitation in Eng- 
land, and was forced to quit that conntry. On his re- 
turn to France he suffered two months’ imprisonment 
in St. Pelagie on account of his incendiary newspaper 
articles. In 1869 he became a member of the so-called 
International Society, and in the same yearwas banished 
from France on the charge of attempting to spread its 
principles among the military. After the proclamation 
of the Provisional Govt. of 1870, C. joined the revolu- 
tionists at Marseille, Lyon, and Paris, becoming gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Commune of Paris. He, however, 
soon became distrusted by the revolntionists, and being 
arrested, was reported to have been shot, Sept. 22-26, 
1871, prior to the taking of Paris by the govt. troops. 
"Through this ruse he was enabled to escape, and hae 
since resided near Geneva. 

CIntts' ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Madison co.; pop. 
1,311. 

Clyde, in Illinois, a twp. of Whitesides co. 

Coal, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Northumberland co.; 
pop. 2,920. 

Coal, in Wes! Virginia, a twp. of Harrison co. 

Coal Braneh, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lee co. 

€oal'dale, in Pennsylvania, a village of Broad Top 
township, Bedford co. 

Coal Mines, in Kansas, a twp. of Russell co. 

Coal Mont, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Carbon twp. 
Huntingdon co. 

Coal Mountains, in Georgia, a district of Forsyth 
co. 

Coal Run River, in Ohio, a village of Waterford 
twp., Washington co. 

Coalville, in Utah Territory, a village of Summit co.; 

. 626. 

Coast Fork, in Oregon, a prec. of Lane co. 

Coatbridge, (kóot'brij.) a thriving mining and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, co. Lanark, 8 m. E. of Glus- 
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gow. Immense quantities of iron are smelted here. 
Pop. 14,447. : 

Cobb, Howe 1, (Ib.) an American politician, n. in Jef- 
ferson co. Ga., in 1815. In 1843 he was returned to 
Congress by the Democratic party, and after being twice 
reélected, was nominated Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1819. In 1851-2 he held the governor 
ship of Georgia, and in 1857 was appointed by Pres 
Buchanan Secretary of the Treasury, which post he re 
signed in 1860. In Feb., 1861, he became president of 
the so-called Confederate Congress, and afterwards a 
major-ceveral of the Secessionist army. D. 1868, 

Cobb’s, in Acntucky, a prec. of Ballard co. 

Cobham, in Georgia, a district of Columbia co.; pop. 

„0588. 
€ob'le's, in North Carolina, à township of Alamance 


co. 

Cobleskill, in New York, a twp. and vill. of Schoha- 
rie co, 

Coche'ta Pue’blo, in New Mezico, a reservation of 
Santa Afia co, 

Coeh’ran, in Georgia, a vill. of Pulaski co. 

Coeh’ransville, in Ohio, a village of Jackson twp., 
Monroe co, 

Cocum Oil, (ko'kiim,) n. (Chem.) A solid oil or vege- 
table butter, obtained from the seeds of Garcinia pur- 
puren, an Indian tree of the same genus with the man- 
gosteen, It is white or pale greenish-yellow, brittle or 
triable, with a faint and not unpleasant odor. It melts 
at 959, but when cooled after being melted, remains 

liquid to 759, It is used for mixing with ghee (butter), 
and also for mixing with bear's grease in the manufac- 
ture of pomatum. 

CedyY He, in Maine, a plantation of Washington co.; 
p. 62. 

Coe, in Minois, a twp. of Rock Island co. 

Coe, in Michigan, a twp. of Isabella co. 

Coelebogyne, (:c-lebo-'ne) n. (Bot) A genus of 
plants, order Eu- 
phorbiacee, found 
in the E. tropical 
portion of New 
Holland, and repre- 
sented by C. dicifo- 
lia (Fig. 22), a bush 
which in every- 
thing but its flow- 
ers is very like the 
common holly. 
The inconspicuous 
green flowers are 
male and female 
on different plants. 
The fruit is a three- 
lobed capsule, abt. 
the size of a pea, 
with 3 cells, each 
of which contains one seed, 

Coſſer-dam. ( Engineering.) Coffer-dams are formed in 
various ways. They are sometimes made with a single, 
and sometimes with a double inclosure ; in the latter case 
clay or chalk is rammed in between the two, to keep out 
the water. Generally a coffer«lam is made by driving a 
number of timber piles close together, in two or more 
rows, according to the nature of the bottom and the depth 
of water. The distance between the rows varies from four 
to ten feet, and the space is filled up with puddled clay. 
In some cases coffer-dams are made with only one row 
of piles, backed up with a bank of clay. When the bot- 
tom consists of rock, and piles cannot be driven, they 
are generally formed, when the depth of water allows, 
of two stone walls, the spuce between them being filled 
with clay or some other substance. A very valuable in- 
vention, by Captain M'Killop, has been tried and found 
most snccessful. The object of the invention, which is 
termed the Portable Coffer-dam, is to provide the means 
of thoroughly examining or repairing any part of a 
vessel, from her keel to her water-line, when submerged. 
The apparatus consists of a large sheet of waterproof 
canvas, at each end of which is a tubular bag, which is 
filled with air on the canvas being hauled taut under à 
vessel's side, when the whole is made air and water- 
tight by the pressure on the onter surface. The volume 
of water contained in the interior of the canvas is then 
pumped out, and the canvas being distended by a 
framework of iron, a dry space is kept clear to allow 
of men repairing any damage the ship muy have sus- 
tained. 

Coffee, n. At a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a very interesting communication was made 
in regard to the value of coffee as an article of 
food. Attention was called to a statement of Mr. Paul 
Gasparin, that the miners of Charleroi preserved 
their health and great vigor of muscular force by the 
use of less than half of the nutriment indicated as 
necessary by theory and daily observation. Using food 
containing less nitrogen and carbon than the daily ra- 
tion of the monks of La Trappe, whose countenances 
are pale, and who exercise scarcely one-tifth as much ag 
an ordinary workman, these Belgian miners were most 
industrious and energetic in their labors. The secret 
of the difference was stated by Mr. Gasparin to consist 
in the use every day by these miners of a pint of an in- 
fusion of about an ounce of coffee prepared in two 
quarts of water, which served the purpose of counter- 
acting the injurious effect of an insufficient supply of 
food. Reference was nlso made to an experiment in 
1860, by Mr. Jousand, in which, by the use of a decoc- 
tion of about an ounce and a half of powdered coffee, a 
young man was kept, with no other food whatever, in 
good health and strength for seven days, during which 


Fig. 22. — C@LEBOGYNE ILICIFOLIA. 
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time he took more active muscular exercise than usual, 
without any special inconvenience, The particular de- 
duction from these experimeuts appears to be that cof- 
fee has an important action in preventing denutrition 
and emaciation, An illustration of this is seen, accord- 
ing to the author, in the effect upon the urea. In one 
experiment about half a grain of caffeine was consumed 
daily, and the amount of urea was diminished twenty- 
eight per cent., while an infusion of about two ounces 
ot roast coffee diminished it by twenty per cent. This 
js asserted to be the result of very careful experiments 
of a physiologist upon himself, proving that caffeine and 
roast coffee diminish the oxidation of the system and 
temper the process of denutrition. The excessive fre- 
quency and intensity of the beating of the heart was 
also found to be reduced in several instances. 


CONSUMPTION OF COFFRE IN THE UNITED STATFS. 


Consump- 
Year. Imports. Exports. |Consumption.| tion per 
Capita. 


—j— ee A 
1830 38,248) 13,124,561 and, GAT 30 
1840 „996,095 8,698,334) 86,297,761 5:05 
1850 87| 15,481,221) 129,791,466 
1851 163,258,665) 3,527,238 
1552 193,906,353 
1853 368,045 1: 180.018.726 
1854 N 150,2460,403 
1855 i 175,150,440 
1856 ^ ` 5 
1857 
1858 
1459 | 264,765,095 
1560 202,144,733) 
1861 142,624,717 
1862 122,799,311 
1863 80,461,614) 5,652,816 
1864 131,622,782| 3,778.8 9 
185 104,316,581) 5,057.856 
1866 z 5,8618.: 
1867 j 5,964, 
188 
1569 
1570 
1571 


2282 
3 


2 2 222222222 
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Total | | | 
180-71 |4.177,939,303| 232, 443.980 3,948, 195.92 


In 187 2. C was placed on tho free list. In 1881, the U. 8. 


imp. 466,028,680 Ibe., valued at 850, 941.850. Total prod. 
C was 1.300, 000, 000 Ibs. in 1880 In Europe tie con- 
sumption increased 240,000 Ibs. in 1879. In produc. 
Brazil is first, with 560,000,000 Ibs. in 1880, Dutch Indies, 
exp. abt. 150,000,000 Ibs.; the British Indies exp, 140,- 
900,000, and Venezuela producing abt. 100,000,000, 

"oil, (Primary and Secondary.) ( Phys.) Terms 
used respecting apparatus employed for current induc- 
tion. The wire which transmits the curreut from the 
battery — that is, the inducing wire — is called the 
primary coil. The secondary coil is the circuit which 


the induced current traverses, The primary coil is, 


made of pretty thick wire, and not very long, in order 
that the current from the battery may not be too much 
Weakened by resistauce. The secondary coil, on the 
contrary, is made of the finest possible wire, and of 
great length, in order that a very large number of turns 
of it may be brought under the influence of the primary 
coil. The advantage gained by increasing the number 
of turus, and getting them near to the coil in which 
the current ix passing, far more than counterbalances 
the disadvantages arising from increasing the resist- 
ance. It is necessary that the several turns of the 
Secondary cvil should be very carefully insulated from 
each other, for the induced electricity will otherwise 
leap Across, instead of passing round each turn wire, 
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ships on the turret plan which should be adapted to 
render them sea-going vessels rather than simple har- 
bor defences. Tie succeeded in producing two of the 
finest sailing-ships that ever floated — the Cuplain and 
the Monarch ; but the former, though in other respects 
perfect, had the radical defect of being unmanageable 
atlier, 80 that she foundered in the Bay 
of Biseay in Sept., 1870, with all hands, including ber 
constructor, who was on board, 
€ole's, in Virginia, a township of Prince William co.; 


9. 
s Valley, in Oregon, a precinct of Douglas co.; 
pop. 312, 

Col fax, in Minois,a twp. of Champaign co. 

Colfax, in %a, a twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 582. —A twp. 
of Grundy co. 

Colfax, in Louisiana, a vill. of Grant parish. 

Colfax, in Michigan, a twp. of Beuzie co.; pop. 71.— 4 
twp. of Huron co.; pop. 91. — A twp. of Mecosta co.; 
pop. M6.— A twp. of Wexford co.; pop. 172.— A twp. of 
Oceana co. 

Colfax, in Missouri, a twp. of Daviess co.; pop. 584.— 
A twp. of De Kalb co. 

Colfax, a N. E. co. of New Mexico; pop. (1880) 3,398. 

Colfax, in North Carolina, a township of Rutherford 
co. 

Colfax, in South Carolina, a township of Darlington 
co. 

Colfax, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Dunn co. 

Coli' nan, in A/ubama, a twp. of Elmore co. 

ante. in Alubuma, a twp. of Clay co. 

College Mound, in Missouri, a village of Chariton 
township, Macon co. 

College Point, in New York, a village of Flushing 
township, Queen's co. 

€ol'lers, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co. 

€ol'liersville, in Zeunessee, a village of Shelby co.; 

pop. 274. 

Collingwood, in Minnesota, a village of Acton town- 
ship, Mecker co, 

Collins, in Alabama, a twp of Fayette co. 

— A township of Jackson co. 
lins, in Arkansas, a twp. of Drew co. 
S. in Minnesota, n twp. of McLeod co. 
Collins, in Sath Carolina, à township of Edgefield co.; 
5 .— A township of Georgetown co, 

€ollin's River, in Tennessee, a district of Grundy 
co, 

Collin’s Store, in Alabama, a township of Madison 


C0. 

Collinsville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Pendleton 
co. 

Colly, in North Carolina, a township of Bladen co.; 
pop. 1,220, 

Co 1 lowa, a village of New Albany twp., Story co.; 
pop. 226. 

Cologne’, in West Virginia, a township of Mason co.; 


n Illinois, n twp. of Whitesides co. 
de San Jose’, in New Mexico, a village 
of San Miguel co. 
Colony, in lowa, a township of Adams co, 
€olorna'do. This State, according to statistics pub- 
lished for 1570, contained in that year 1,738 farms 
spread over 95.594 acres of improved land; and 11,504 of 
woodlaud, besides 213,245 acres of other land not under 
tillage. Cash value of farms $3,385,748, and of furm- 
implements and machinery, 8272.04. Total estimated 
value of all farm products, including betterments and 
addition to stock, 52.35.1065; of orchard and dairy 
stuffs, $55,029; of home manufs., $57 of all live- 
stock, $2,571,102, The cereal crops in the same y 
cluded 860,000 bushels of wheat, 595,000 of corn, 
of oats and barley, and 800,000 of potatoes. The mineral 
production of ( is yearly increasing, and that too on a 
correspondingly extended scale, the average export of 
geld and silver being, in round numbers, $5,500,000, A 


For this reason the wire, as it is coiled on, is covered 
with the layers of shell-lac or gutta-percha. 
Cokato, in Minnesota, a twp. of Wright co. 
Coke's, in Kentucky, a prec. of Kenton co. 
CoV bert, in Alabama, a N.W. co., formed from part of 


conklin co.; cap. Tuscumbia 


th, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co. 
rook, in /Jlinois, a twp. of Warren co. 
pring, in Tennessee, a district of Bledsoe co.; 
Pop. 53s, 
tole Spring, in Missouri, a township of Phelps co.; 
,Pop. 964, 
Cold Springs, in New Fork, a village of Huntington 
township, Suffolk co. 
old Water, in Ion. a twp.of Butler co. 
id water, in Michigan, u township of Isabella co.; 


Pep. 151. 
Cold Water, in Missouri, a twp. of Cass co. 
Cold'water, in Tennessee, a district of Lincoln co.; 
pop. 1,510. 
le, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sebastian co. 
Cole man's, iu South Carolina, a towuship of Edgefield 
co 


Coleman's, in Georgia, a district of Chattahoochee 
co, 


I 
Cole Hill, in South Carolina, a township of Chesterfield | 
co. 


Coles, Cowper Parpps, (kó/z,) a British naval officer and 
inventor, B. in co. Hants, 1819. In 1855 he was em- 
ployed by his govt. to devise a new system of armored 


mining school instituted at Golden City promises to do 
much to facilitate the further development of the 
Territory's mineral resources. The total assessed valua- 
tion of C. in 1870 was, $17,338,101, of which amount 
88.840.811 was represented by real estate alone. A true 
valuation, including both real and personal estate, gave 
returns of $20,243,303, The same year's total taxation 
(other than national) stood at $362,197, viz.: — For 
State $53.465; County $207,700; Municipal $31,571. 
Public debt (not national) $651,158, of wbich County debt 
(protected by bonds) $620,000, all other 355,529 ; Munici- 
pil $2,529. C. is, generally speaking, in altogethera thriv- 
ing and progressive condition; during 1570, 274,577 
acres of public land were sold, and chiefly to actual 
settlers; distinct colonies or communities of newly- 
gained citizens are being formed, one of which, organ- 
ized in New York, founded in the above year the town 
of Greeley, which has already become quite a populons 
plac Denver, the cap., conducts a trade of abt. $10,- 
000,000 per annum, and has become the converging 
point of four lines of railroad. An agricultural college 
is in course of being established, and a system of public 
instruction has received legislative sanction. The 
Census of 1870 reported the pop. of C., then a Territory, 
at 47,164, composed of 39,221 whites, 456 persons of 
color, 7 Chinese, and 7,480 Indians, 180 of the latter 
free from tribal relutions. P. (153U) 194,049. See p. 598. 

Colorado, in Giifornia, a town of Fort Yuma twp., 
San Diego co. 

CoVeorine, in Alabama, a twp. of Lowndes co.; pop. 
2,051. 

C€ol'or-ty pes. n. A new method of producing colored 
prints, invented by Moritz Lammel, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
It consists in printing many -colored designs at one 

- 
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operation hy means of a block made in sections corre- 
sponding to one of the colors of the design to be pro- 
duced, so that. when said block is depressed on paper 
or other material, each section of the same will pro- 
duce an impression in that color which it represents. 
The block used in carrying out this invention is com- 
posed of sections made of resin, colored as required, iiid 
brought to the required shape by dies or moulds cor 
responding to the various designs to be produced. 

Colum bia, in Geo., a dist. of Banks co.; in N. C, a 
twp of New Hanover co.; in Ohio, a village ot Hum- 
ilton co. 

Columbia Falls, in Muine, a twp. of Washington co. 

Colum bia na, iu Okio, u v. ot Columbiana co.; in ha., 
a v. of Fluvanna co. 

Colum bian Grove, in Va,a twp. of Lunenburg co. 

bus, in Kansas, a v. of Cherokee co.; in La, a 
. of Caldwell parish; in Penn., a borough und twp. of 
arren co. 

Columbus Grove, in Ohio, a v. of Putnam co, 

Columbus ville, iu N. FY., n v. of Queens co. 

Col well, in Georyia, a dist. of Fannin co. 

Co ma, n. [Abbreviated from Cuma Berenices, Bere- 
nice Hair (Ast) One of Ptolemy's northern con- 
stellations. Doubtless this star group Originally be 
longed to the constellation Leo, It consists of n some- 
what "wilely dispersed cluster of smail stars. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel considered this group the nearest of 
the system of nebulze which occupies the region cove 
ered by the constellation, a theory which is not clearly 
intelligible when we remember that some of the stars 
forming ths constellation are of the fourth magnitude, 
ant would therefore seem to belong beyond question to 
the sidereal system, not to be the components of an 
external galaxy. 

Commentry, (kim'man-tre,) a mining town of France, 
dept. Allier, on the (nil, $ m. S. E. of Montlucon. It is 
seated in the midst of ove of the largest of the French 
coal fields, Pop. 10,000, 


Com mune, n (Fr. Hist) Ree France. 


Com pass-plant, u. (B4) Another name for the 
Polar plant, S/phium laciniatum. It is said to possess 
the remarkable tendency to have tlie plane of its leaves 
divected north aud south, so that these points of the 
compass can readily be determined from their examina- 
tion. This statement has been. contradicted by others, 
who are unable to find any such tendency. In à paper 
by Mr. Meehan, of Phila.. the discrepancy is reconciled 
by stating that the peculiarity is only npprecial le in 
young plants when they first come up; alter becoming 
large and heavy they are moved out of place by the wind 
amd rain, and unable to regain their original position. 

Compressed Air Engine, (Irgmeeing) The 
value of compressed air as a motive power bas long 
been recognised, and many unsuccessful attemyts to 
utilize it have been made. The main difficulty has 
been that of providing means whereby the tull power 
contained in the air under compression. enn be utilized 
economically and at serviceable pressures. This difli- 
culty would now appear to have been mastered by Col. 
Beaumont, whose engine was successfully put to the test 
of practical work in the Woolwich arsenal, England, 
in INNO, The construction of this engine is bared upon 
the principle of utilizing the entire power stored up in 
compressed air, no matter how high the pressure may 
be. This is effected by admitting the air into succes 
nive cylinders, having different nrens, commencing with 
the smallest, and in making provision Ly which as the 
pressure falls in the reservoir, the consumption of air 
can be increased. In other words, the elasticity and 
the expansive properties of sir are tuken full advan- 
tage of in this engine, just in the srme way as the 
corresponding properties in the vapor of steam are 
utilized in the compressed steam engine, that is. in 
each caserthe jars are expanded from the small and 
high pressure cylinders into the large and low-pressure 
cylinders. It remains to ascertain if, other things 
being equal, the cost of production, maintenance, and 
working are sufficiently low, in which case there is z 
wide future before this system. 

Com promise, in Jilinois,a twp. of Champaign co: 

Comp'ton, in Cul, a v. of Wilmington twp. Los 
Angelos co. 

Concep'tion, in Teras, a prec. of Duval co. 

Con'cord, in Au, a twp. of Coosa co.; in Ark, a twp. 
of Greene ch.; im FL, a prec. and v. of Gadsden co. ; 
in Pwa, a twp. of Hancock co.; in Kas. a twp. of Otto- 
wa co.; in Ken., a prec. of Callaway co; in Missouri, a 
twp. of Clinton co.; a twp. of Washington co.; in N. 
Cu., a twp. of Iredell co. ; a twp. of Randolph co.; in S. 
(M., a twp.of Clarendon co.; a twp. of Sumter co.; in 
Tenn. a dist. of Coffee co. 4 

Compressibility of Liquids. (%.) Fora 
long time it was supposed that liquids were absolutely 
incompressible. The experiment koown as the Floren- 
tine Experiment was held to point to this conclusion. 
A hollow metallic globe said to be of gold, and als 
lead, was filled with water and perfectly soldered. Th 
was submitted to great pressure. Since of all solida, 
for the same surface a sphere has the greatest contenta, 
it follows that if none of the water escape. any flatten- 
ing of the globe must be attended either by a diminu- 
tion of the volume of the contained water, showing its 
compression, or by a stretching of the metal. It was 
found that the water was forced through tlie metal, ap- 
pearing as dew on the outside. This was viewed ns a 
proof that the water was incompressible, That water, 
mercury, and several other liquids are compressible 
and their compression measurable, was shown by Œr- 
sted. A greater number of liquids were examined by 
Colladon and Sturm, with somewhat different results. 


CONC 


The apparatus used for measnring the com; ity 
of liquids has been named the pirzometer, t shown 
in Fig. 23 is the form invented by (Ersted, as improved 
by MM. Despretz and Saigey; it consists of n strong | 
ginss cylinder with | 
very thick sides and | 
an internal dinmeter 
of about 34 inches. 
The base of the cyl- 
inder is firmly ce- 
mented into a wood- 
en foot, and on its 
upper purt is fitted 
a metallic cylinder 
closed by a cap which 
can be unscrewed, 
In this cap there is a 
funnel, R, for intro- 
ducing water into 
the cylinder, and a 
small barrel hermet- 
ically closed by a 
piston, which is 
moved by a screw, 
P. In the inside of 
the apparatus there 
is n glass vessel, A 
containing the liquid 
to be compressed. 
The upper part of 
this vessel termi- 
nates ip a capillary 
tuhe, which dips 
under mercury, 0. 
This tube has been 
reviously divided 
nto parts of equal 
capacity, and it has 
been determined 
how many of these 
parts the vessel A — 
contains. The latter 
is ascertained by 
finding the weight 
P, of the mercury which the reservoir A contains, and 
the weight, p, of the mercury contained in a certain! 
number of divisions, n, of the capillary tube, If N be) 
the number of divisions of the small tube contained in 


g. 23. — PIFEZOMETER. 


N 
the whole reservoir, we have 7 * 


value of N is obtained. There is further a manometer. | 
This is a glass tube, B, containing air, closed at one 
end, and the lower extremity of which dips under mer- 
cury. When there is no pressure on the water in the! 
cylinder, the tube B is completely full of nir; but when 
the water within the cylinder is compressed by means 
of the screw P, the pressure is transmitted to the mer- 

cury, which rises in the tube, compressing the air) 
which it contains, A graduated scale fixed on the side 
of the tube shows the reduction of volume, and this 
reduction of volume indicates the pressure exerted on | 
the liquid in the cylinder. In making the experiment, | 
the vessel A is filled with the liquid to be compressed, | 
and the end dipped under the mercury. By means of 

the funnel R, the cylinder is entirely filled with water. 
The screw P being then turned, the piston moves down- 
wards, and the pressure exerted upon the water is trans- 
mitted to the mercury aud the air; in consequence of 

which the mercury rises in the tube, B, and also in the 
capul tube, e ascent of mercury in the capillary 
tube shows that the liquid in the vessel A has dimin- 
ished iu volume, and gives the amount of its compres- 
sion, for the capacity of the whole vessel A in terms of 

the graduated divisions on the capillary tube has been 
previously determined, In bis first experiments, Œr- 
ated assumed that the capacity of the vessel A remained 
the same, its sides being compressed both internally! 
and externally by the liquid. But mathematical analy- 

sis proves that this capacity diminishes in consequence 

of the external and internal pressures, Collulon and 

Sturm have made some experiments allowing for thia 

change of capacity, and bave found that for a pressure 

equal to that of tlie atmosphere, mercury experiences 
a compression of (000005 parts of its original vol- 
ume; water a compression of 000005, and ether a com- 
pression of 0000133 parts of its original bnlk. — For 
water and mercury, it was also funnd that within cer- 

tain limits the decrease of volume is proportional to 
the pressure. Whatever be the pressure to which n 
liquid has been subjected, experiment shows that as 
soon as the pressure is removed, the liquid regains its| 
original volume, from which it is concluded that liquida 
are perfectly elastic. 


Concordia, in Kentucky, a precinct of Meade co.; 


pup, 984. 

Con cow. in Mg; tie a p of Butte co. 

Con erete. n. Á 'asonry.) The Béton Chignet la n con- 
crete of great value and importance, invented some few 
years ago by M. Coignet, a French engineer. The process 
of preparing this concrete consists simply in mixing a 
large quantity of sand with n small quantity of hy- 
draulic lime, to which has been added n minute portion 
of Portland cement. This mixture, slightly moistened 
with water, is subjected to an energetic trituration, 
with compression, so as to produce a pasty or pulveru- 
lent powder. This pasty powder is then thrown in thin 
layers iuto moulds, where it is agglomerated vigoronsly 
by the blows of a hammer, causing it to set almost in- 
stantaneously. In less than eight days the concrete 
becomes so hard us to allow of the removing of the cen-| 


Fr 
> , from which the 
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toring from arches twelve feet in diamoter, a thing 
which could not be properly done in the same time with 
the best masonry. This new concrete is now applied 
in France to a great variety of subjects — palaces, pri- 
vate residences, churches, archways, reservoirs, sewers, 
water-pipes, etc, — all capable of being formed out of a 


single piece; of the grentest solidity: of perfectly |Co'mo, in Pwa, a 


CONS 


county, and touches the southern boundary of Tem 
nessee, from which it runs in a south south-westerly 
direction, and nnites with the Coosawattee river at a 
point about three miles east of Rewaca, Georgia. The 
stream formed by this unioa is known as the Gostenaula 
river. 

twp. of Buchanan co, 


sinooth exterior, and susceptible of embellishment with Conocochenguel, in Maryland, a district of Wash- 


every variety of adornment; impervions to water; se- 


ington co. 


cure ugninst the action of frost; and all at an expense|\Con’rad Hill, in North Curolina, a twp. of Davidson 


very appreciably less than that of ordinary masenry. 
Conden'ser, n. 


co. 
( Electricity.) An instrument for col- Con*s Creek, in Georgia, a district of Cherokee co.; 


lecting electricity, It consists essentially of three plates| pop. 640. 


in the form of dises with plane and polished surfaces.|Conserva'tion of Energy. 


Que of the discs ja formed of insulating matter. The 
other two are conductors, As appenrs from Fig. 24. 
which representa the condenser in the form in which it 
is most commonly emploved, the upper dise is furnished 
with an insulating handle, and the lower is in perma- 
nent connection with a goll leaf electroseope. The 
working of the apparatus is very simple. The upper 
dise is placed upon the lower, The former, which is 
ealed the re- 
ceiving plate, 
is then made to 
communicate 
with the 
source, while 
the latter, or 
the condensing 
plate, is put in 
communication 
with the 
xround. By 
this disposition 
the g iven 
chargeis placed 
in peculiar cir- 
cumstances. A 
conducting 
path has been 
all but opened 
e for it into 
the ground; 
and it is must 
important to 
observe that 
the two sur- 
faces which 
limit the interruption in this path are very extensive 
and very near to each other. It is in these circum- 
stances that the power of the condenser originates. By 
the disposition above mentioned the condenser is 
charged. An instant of time is generally sufficient for 


Fig. 24. — CONDENSER. 


(Mech) This prin- 
ciple applies either ton machine or body left to itself, 
or to the universe as a whole, and asserts that the sum 
of the different kinds of energy in the „and the 
total amount of energy in the universe, remains always 
the same. The foundation of this principle was laid by 
Newton in his Comments on the Third of Motion ; 
bnt recent discoveries have raised it to the position of 
the grandest of known physical laws, The statemeut 
of Newton may be thus translated :—“ When energy ia 
expended on any system of bodies, it has its equivalent 
in work done against friction, molecular forces, or grav- 
ity, if there be no acceleration; but if there be ac 
celeration, part of the energy expended is spent in 
overcoming the resistance due to the acceleration, and 
the additional kinetic energy developed is equivalent 
to the work so spent," When part of the work is 
done aguinst molecular forces, ns in bending a spring, 
or against the force of gravity, as in lifting a weight, 
the recoil of the spring aud the fallof the weight are 
capable at any time of reproducing the energy origi- 
nally expended, The kinetic energy becomes potential. 
But in Newton's diy it was supposed that the energy 
spent in overcoming friction was absolutely lost ; but 
Joule's investigntions have proved that, in all such 
cases, n quantity of heat iè generated which is an exact 
and definite equivalent for the kinetic energy lost. 
Moreover, in every case in which energy is developed, 
it can be accounted for by the disippearance of an equ 
amount elsewhere, Hence it is concluded that if a part 
of the universe conld be so isolated that it could neither 
receive — from, nor give energy to, the parts of 
space external to it, then its total amount of ene 
would remain unchanged. Further, if we consider the 
motions of the molecules of matter which constitute 
light, beat, magnetism, and electricity, and the action 
of the forces due to chemical activity, as well as the 
motions and forces of which we are cognizant hy direct 
observation, then we may state the law in its most uni- 
versal form — namely, that the total amount of energy 
in the universe is the same at all times, 


the completion of the charge. To manifest the charges Construction Company, a name applied in Wall 


accumulated ín the plates, we suppress the communica- 
tion between the condensing plate and the ground, and 
that between the receiving plate and the source. The 
discs are then separated, and they are both found to be 
charged, the upper with the electricity of the source, 
and the lower with the opposite electricity. Ina good 
condenser the intensities of the charges on the two 
discs differ very slightly from each other, and are much 
greater than that of the original charge, so much 
greater, indeed, that they may give powerfal effects 
with the electroscope even when the original charge 
gives none, That there is a considerable accumulation 
of electricity in the dises is a fact that may be directly 
proved by experiment; but we may easily account for 
this accumulation from known and simple principles, 
The electricity of the source is diffused, first of all, over 
the surface of the receiving plate. It then acts by in- 
duction upon the condensing plate through the thin 
shell of non-conducting matter that separates them. The 
latter plate, being in communication with the ground, 
receives therefore an opposite charga of electricity. 
This charge reacts inductively u hat of the receiv- 
ing plate, and disguises a certain proportion of it, 80 
that an additional quantity of electricity flows into the 
receiving plate from the sonree, This additional charge 
increases the induced charge upon the conducting 
plate, and the latter charge reacts therefore more 
powerfully npon the receiving plate. It is an essential 
part of the theory of the condenser, that this process 
goes on until the free charge in the receiving plate is 
equal to that which it would have obtained in the ab- 
sence of the condensing plate. 

€on'dit, in Ifinow, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Cone’-flower, n. (Bot) An American name for RuD- 
BECKIA. 

€one-pur'ple, n. (Bo) An American name for 
EcHINACRA, 

Congnree', in South Carolina, n twp. of Lexington co.; 

1 


pop. 1,095. 

Conges'tive Fever. (Mel) A term that has been 
npplied to various forms of low fever, of the intermit- 
tent, remittent, and continued type, in which there is 
congestion and disproportiouate disturbance of the 
brain or lungs, 

C€oniine, (kón'e-In,) n. (Chem.) This alkaloid, noticed 
in the body of this work nnder its other spelling, conine, 
is said to have been artificially prepared by Dr. Schiff 
by heating alcohol and ammonia at 210°, together with 
butyraldehyde, precipitating with latinum salt, and 
distilling the product. The artificial alkaloid bein, 
stated to be entirely similar in its reaction and physi- 
cal properties to the native, and to possess like poisou- 
ous qualities. This discovery would be of great im- 
portance as a first step in the synthesis of vegetable 
alkaloids. 

in Georgia, rises in Fanning 


Connasau'ga River, 


street and among railroad lators to a stock com- 
pany created for making the work of another com- 
pany, or, in plain and truthful words, to a pestilent 
excrescence on the railroad s of the country, 
which operates by buying a debt on the present for 
the future to pay, if it can. Let us suppose that a 
railroad company desires . its — a — 
and promising region; or that a company is organ 

to build a new line. If the work be done honestly, 
the corporation having the work in charge, sends out 
its engineers, gets its surveys made, makes up its esti- 
mates, and lets out the work to the contractors, to be 
done at the lowest price consistent with work. 
Upon the estimates of the actual cost of the work as 
thus made, the bonds and stock are sold to pay for it. 
Bonds and stock are liabilities—burdens, debts; and, 
of course, the lighter the burden of debt the better the 
road is off, Now, suppose that the company which is 
to build the new line or extend an old one, not go 
honestly to work, but gets the job done by a construc- 
tion company. The procedure is then different. The 
actual cost of the work is ascertained, tbe same as in 
the former case, but that is all. The close circle of 
managing directors have organized themselves and & 
few favorite gener a construction trm a 
their corporate ty as constructionists, they 

construct the road; in their capacity as directors, they 
will let the contract for the work to themselves. It is 
apparent that it 1s to their interest to make the work 
as costly as yd dare to. Their engineers’ estimate 
may show that the road will cost only $12,000 per mile. 
As directors, they will issue bonds to the extent, say, 
of $15,000, or even $30,000, per mile, and stock in a 

tion to this. The difference between the actual cost 
of the work and that at which they, as directors, 
secretly contract with themselves ns a construction com- 
pany to do it, is their profit. The road, crushed by its 
enormous burden of bonded debt, may go Into bank- 
ruptey within two years of its completion, but the 
constructionists have pocketed their profits and got 
out. The construction company was first brought 
into public notice in this country. in connection with 
ihe Union Pacific Railway, under the name of the 
“Credit Mobilier," (q. v.) and the scandal it created is 
vivid in the public mind to this day. The Credit Mo- 
bilier was simply a construction company for building 
the Union Pacific; and the Central ic was built 
by another construction company, under a different 
name. Since that day, construction companies have 
multiplied, and their promoters have grown fat upon 
the profits, and the railroads they built have made fat 
the receivers into whose hands so many of them have 


gone. 

Consump'tion, n. (Pol Econ.) A term employed 
as opposed to production. It does not mean the con- 
sumption or annihilation of matter, that being as im- 
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sible ns its creation, but the consumption or anni- 
hilation of the qualities which render commodities use- 
ful and desirable. To consume the products of art or 
industry is to deprive them of the utility, and, conse- 

uently, of the value communicated to them by labor. 
* We produce commodities ouly that they may be used 
or consumed. Consumption is the end and object of 
human industry; production js merely à means to at- 
tain that end.” — (J. R. McCulloch ) In this sense, then, 
consumption is synonymous with use, and is the end or 
object of production, “ it would be an improvement," 
says Protessor Senior, “in the language of political 
economy, if the expression * to use’ could be substituted | 
for that of *consume, ".— “That almost all that is pro- 
duced is destroyed, is trne; but we cannot admit that it 
is produced for the purpose of being destroyed. It is 
produced for the purpose of being made use of. Its de- 
atruction is an incident of its use not ouly not intended, 
but, as fur as possible, avoided." In every healthy con- 
dition of society there is always a natural. relatiouship 
maintained between production and consumption. The 
greater the consumption, the greater the stimulus given 
to predaction, There will always be an excess of pro- 
duction over consumption wherever the course of in- 
dustry is not impeded by bad laws. Political econo- 
mists distinguish between productire and unproductive 
consumption, Commodities are cunsunied productively 
when the advantage or benefit, whether material or 
otherwise, accrning in consequence to their possessors, 
exceeds their value; and they are consumed unproduc- 
tively wheu such advantage or benefit is less than their 
value. 

Con'taet, n. (Ast.) A term used in describing an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, or a transit of an interior 
planet. It is used to indicate the moment when the 
two limbs of the sun und moon just touch either inte- 
riorly or exteriorly in a solar eclipse; or when the ont- 
line of the earth's umbra or penumbra just touches the 
moon's limb, iu a lunar eclipse; or, lastly, when a tran- 
sit of either planet is in progress. 

"on tile r0, (:0n-taA-da'ro,) in New Mexico, a precinct 
of Socorro co. 

Contentnea, (kin-tint’ne-ah,) in North Carolina, a 
township of Pitt co, 

Contractura, (kon-trikt-u/rah,) ENTASIA, or STIFF- 
gost, n, [From Lat. contractio, contraction.) (Id.) 
Permanent rigidity of the flexor muscles which pre- 
vents or limits the action of the extensor muscles. The 
affected muscles form hard cords beneath the skin. It 
is a frequent sequel of rheumatic affections, and mercu- | 
rial or other mineral medicines are its most common | 
causes. Hot fomentations, attended with the cool or 
coid douche, the vapor: bath, and friction, are the reme- 
dial measures, 

Con wny, in Arkansas, a twp. of Izard co. 

foede Creek, (c,) in North Carolina, a twp. of 

AL co, 

Cooke, Jony EsTEN, a popular American novelist, n at 
Winchester, Va., 1830. He is author of quite a number 
of interesting works of fiction, principally based upon 
Virgiuian life in the old colonial times, besides several 
more recent ones which are founded on subjects taken 
from the late Civil War. 

Cooke, Gerona FREDERICK, an English actor, n. in West- 
minster, made his entrance upon the London 
boards at the Haymarket Theatre, in 1775, and 
of time rose to the very highest rank as a tragt 
viding with John Philip Kemble the sceptre laid down 
by Garrick. His greatest róles wero Richard the Third 
and 0% /. In 1810 he visited the U. States, and D. in 
New York, 1812, 

Cooke, Josian Pansovs, an eminent American chemist, 
Beat Boston, 1827, graduated at Harvard. in 1848. In| 
1551 he became professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
in that university, and has since held that position with 
distinguished honor. He is author, among other works, 
Of Elements of. Chemical Physics (0800), aud Principles 
9f Chemical Philosophy (1870). 

Cook's, in Tennessee, n dist. of Gibson co. 

Cook's Hamunock, in Floridu, a precinct of Lafa- 
yette co, 


Cook vine, in Tennessez, a district and village of Put- 
am co, 


gt Spring, in Georgia, a district of Habersham co.; 
PoP. To. 
ve Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Ohio co.; 
(Pop. LAO. 
ool Spring, in North Carolina, a township of Ire- 
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Coo'perdale, in Pennsyleania, a village of Taylor 
township, Cambria co. 

Cooper's, in Georgia, a dist. of Decatur co, 

Cooper's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. 

Cooper's, in South Carolina, a township of Edgefield 
ca 

Cooper's Creek, in Georgia, a district of Union co.; 
pop. 151. 

Cooper's Gap, in North Carolina, a township of Polk 
co. 

€oo'persville, in New York, a village of Champlain 
township, Clinton co. 

€oo'pertown, in Tennessee, a district of Giles co.; 
pop. 1,554. 

Coo’sa, in Georgia, a district of Union co. 

Coosawat' tee, in Georgia, a district of Gordon co.; 
pop. 480. 

Coos River, in Oregon, a precinct of Coos co. 

Coote, 4%, Sig Eyre, a British general, s. in Ireland, 
1:26. He early won his way to high command in In- 
dia, was Lord Clive's right band in gaining the vic- 
tory of Plassey, 1759, took Pondicherry by storm in 
1760, and twenty years later, while comnmander-in-chief 
of the Anglo-Indian army, utterly defeated Hyder Ali, 
Rajah of Mysore, at Porto Novo, and thus completed 
the conquest of the Carnatic. D. 1783. 

€ope'Innd's, in Tennessee, a district of Jefferson co.; 

1,018. 

Cope's, in Tennessee, n district of Warren co. 

Copioma, (/op-c-o’mah,) in. Kansas, a twp. of Nemaha 
co, 

€o'play. iu Pennsylvania, a village of North Whitehall 

» Lehigh co. 
Virginia, u township of Westmoreland co.; 
pop. 3,453. 

€op'per Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Rock Cas- 

tle co, 


Copper Creek, in Virginia, a township of Russell 


co. 

Copper Falls Mine, in Michigan, a village of Eagle 
Harbor township, Keweenaw co. pop. 454. 

Copp’s Creek, iu Missouri, a township of Barry co.; 
pop. 98. 

Coquille, (ko-keel’,) in Oregon, a precinct of Coos co. ; 
pop. 210. 

Cora les, in New Merico, à precinct of Bernafillo co.; 
pop. 657. 

Corato, /korah'to,) a town of S. Italy, prov. and 25 m. 
W. of Bari ; pop. 24,576. 

Cordo’va, in Kentuclg, a prec. of Grant co. 

Cordovas, in New Merice, a prec. of Taos co. 

€ore'n. This comparatively unknown country of N.E. 


tary, but in reality an independent and powerful State, 
has in quite late years assumed a more prominent part 
in history than she had heretofore taken. The first 
event to bring her within tlie notice of civilized nations 
was an embroglio with the U. States in 1867. In Oct. 
of that year an American vessel, the General Sherman, 
visited (^ for the ostensible purpose of entering into 
trading relations with the natives. The vessel's true 
character, however, is believed to have been little other 
than piratical Her advance up the Pinyaug River be- 
ing opposed by the Corcans, hostilities cusned, ending 
in the destruction of the vessel and the summary exe- 
cution of her crew. Upon the news of the atiuc reach- 
ing China, the U. S. steamers Wachusett and Shenandouk 
were sent to C. to make investigations, and, if need be, 
demand reparation. Arrived the uid while engaged 
in surveying the river-npproaches to the interior, the 
Coreans mado a treacherous attack upon the two ves- 
sels, The American commander, besides declining gifts 
which were subsequently sent him as peace-offerings, 
demanded an apology from the government for the in- 
snit to his flag, and no answer being returned within 
the ten days allotted for the reply, he atonce proceeded 
to inflict chastisement upon the “ barbarians.’ The 
result was the destruction of several of their forts, to- 
gether with magazines and stores, and the sacrifice of 
some three hundred Corean lives, besides a cost to the 
Americans of a lientenant and three men killed and 
twelve wounded. The second and more recent event 
concerning the ign relations of C is in connection 
with Japan. In 1692 the Japanese invaded and overran 
the country, and compelled the Co is to conclude a 
treaty of peace by which € was declared a province of 
Japan, and bound to pay her acertain yearly tribute, be- 
sides becoming Japan's ally offensive and detensive 


dell ed.; pop. T41.— A township of Washington co.; 
%. 1.561. 
Cool Springs, in Nort Carolina, a township of 
Rutherford co. 
von, in Jwa, a twp. of Buena Vista co. 
e Creek, in Tennessez, a district of Perry co.; 
Pop. 461. 
Coon Hill, in Florida, a precinct of Santa Rosa co. ; 
Pop. 372. 
oper. Peter, an American philanthropist, u. in New 
York city, of poor parents, in 1791. Selt-educated, he, 
aftar arriving at manhood, embarked into manufactur- 
ing speculations, and accumulated a large fortune, a 
Breat part of which he afterwards devoted to beneficent 
Objects, especially in founding the “Cooper Institute“ 
in his native city, an institution intended for the in- 
Struction and social and moral amelioration of the 
Working-classes. 
in noi, a twp. of Sangamon co, 
in Missouri, a twp. of Gentry co. 
in Tennesser,a dist. of Putnam co. 


concert with respect to attack made npon either country 
by other powe For a number of years this treaty 
held good, but the increasing strength of the Corean 
people, and their unabated resolve to seek recovery of 
their independence, led, in course of time, to the cessa- 
tion of the annual tribute, although without formal re- 
nunciation of the terms of the treaty forced upon them. 
So far from repudiating the Japanese alliance, it would 
appear that in 1853 the Coreans offered their aid to Ja- 
pan for expelling the Americans from the coasts of the 
latter; and in their turn demanded, later, Japanese 
help against French aggression in (€, a demand that 
was altogether ignored. It followed that, indignant at 
the disdain evinced by the Japanese to treaty stipula- 
tions, and incensed at their reception of foreigners and 
adoption of many of the manners and customs of civili- 
zation, the Coreans only needed an opportunity to throw 
off the Japanese connection altogether. This was af- 
forded them when the Mikado officially informed the 
Corean government of the abolition of the Tycoonate, 
and demanded the long-delayed payment of tribute. 


in West Virginia, a township of Mason co.; 
pop. 1,201. 


The Japanese commission were received with indignity, 
and an official communication addressed to the Mikado 
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declared the treaty void, and threatened immediate war. 
This document, published in the Japauese Gazette at 
Yeddo. in July, 1572, created much excitement, and 
though Japan has not vet thus far taken up the gaunt- 
let so defiantly thrown down to her, there can be little 
doubt that she is but biding her time to engage in de- 
termined hostilities with her refractory vassal. 

Corinne’, in Utah Terruory, a precinct and village of 
Box Elder co. 

€orlett's, in Tennessee, a district of Marshall co.; 
pop 1,090, 

Corn, n. (Agric) See CEREALS, above. 

€orn'-cob, n. (Agric.) A spike on which tho kernels 
of maize grow. 

Cor‘nett’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Clay co.; pop. 
ROO, 

Cor'nie. in Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co. 

—A township of Union co, 

Corree tionville, in J, a township of Woodbury 
co, 

Corrin’na, in Minnesola, a township of Wright co.; 
pop. 220. 

Corrs, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 

Cortland, in Virginia, a township ot Spottsylvania 
co, 

Cor’vus, n. (Ast) The Crow, one of Ptolemy's south- 
ern constellations, It consists of a group of stars near 
Hydra, aid is by some astronomers regarded as a portion 
of that constellation, The figure of the group some- 
what resembles that of u crow, but not in the attitude 
usually depicted on maps and charts. The head should 
be near the star. Eta, not near Alpha, 

Cor' wine, in /,. a twp. of Logan co. 

Coryell, in Terus, n precinct of Coryell co, 

Cos' mo: Minnesota, à twp. of Renville co. 

Cossa, (Kàos'sah,) in Arkansas, a township of Perry co.; 
pop. 240, 

Costilla, in New Merico, a prec. of Taos co. 

Coston, Can, in Maryland, a district of Worcester 
co. 

Cotentnea, (Eo-tcnt'ne-ah,) in North Carolina, a town- 
ship of Lenoir co. 

Cothen, or Köthen. (Loh'ten,) a handsome and 
thriving town of Central Germany, formerly cap. of the 
duchy of Anhalt-Cithen, on un affluent of the Saale, 
22 m. S.W., of Dessau, Jp. 12.817. 

€o'tile, in Lowsana, a township of Rapides parish; 
pep. 1,280. 

Cottage Grove, in Ilincis, a township of Saline co; 
pop. 713. 

Cottage Grove, in Kansas, a township of Allen co.; 
pop. 791. 


liy considered as a portion of Chinese Tar-| Cottage Grove, iu Tennessee, a district of Henry co.; 


pop 14i. 

€ot'ter, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Cotton, in Indiana, a twp. of Switzerland co.; pop. 
700. 

Cotton Gin, in Teras, a precinct of Freestone co.; pop. 
1,793. 

Cotton Grove, in North Carolina, a twp. of Davidson 
co. 

Cotton Ridge, in Tennessce, a district of McNairy 
eo 

Cot'ton-seed, n. (Agric.) Besides the uses of the 
cotton fibre as a material for the manufacture of ten- 
sile fabrics, aud its secondary uses for paper-makinug, 
the seed of cotton obtained in ginning, that is not re- 
quired for sowing, now furnishes a large supply of fine 
oil obtained by expressing. The residue is useful for 
fattening stock, being used after the manner of oil- 
cake, It is also extensively employed in tlie South as 
mfertilizer. The oil is used for soap-stock, for soften- 
ing wool, lubricating machinery, dressing morocco, 
und for adulterating linseed and other more costly 
oils. It is considered to be a drying oil, and a small 
portion may be used as paint. In the sonthern states, 
when rectified, it is sometimes employed in phar- 
macy. Even the stalks of the cotton plant are made 
to answer some valuable purposes. Besides being 
used for thatch and baskets, a fibre is obtained that 
can be converted into gunny and other kinds of cloths, 
equal to those manufactured from jute. They furnish 
also, a material that can be used for the manufacture 
of the common kinds of paper. The cotton: seed oil 
and meal are exported to Europe, mostly to Eng- 
land, France. and Italy, in considerable quantities. 
The value of oil exported in the year 1880 was 
$3,225,411. 

Cotton Valley, in Alabama, a township of Macon 
county. 

€ot'tonwood, in California, a twp. of Siskiyou co.; 
pop. A21. 

Country. in Tennessee, a dist. of Grainger co. 


(Count's, in Kentucky, a precinct ot Carter co. 


Courbet, Gustave, (koor-bo',) a French artist, B. at 
Ornans, dept. Doubs, 1819. Destined for the bar by his 
father, he was sent to Paris in 1539 to study law. This, 
however, he neglected, and devoted himself to paint- 
ing. C, whose works are very numereus, obtained a 
second-class medal at the Exhibition in 1549, and other 
honors at those of 1857 and 1861. After the capitulation 
of Paris. in 1871, he became one of the leading members 
of the Commune, for which he was tried by court-mar- 
tial at Versailies on Sept. 2d in that year, and con- 
demned to six months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 500 frances. D. Dec. 1577. 

Cotton, n. (Agric.) On the next page we give a tabn- 


lar statement showing the production, exportation, and 
consumption of cotton in the U. S. in the years 1848 to 
1871, inclusive; compiled by Mr. Young, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, and production continued to 1877. 
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Total receiptsat ports, year ending Au- 
gust 31. bales 
Used South, not rec'v'dat ports... bales 


Total crop......... bales (of 460 Ibs. each) 2,459,7°6 


Of above there were of Sea ISI. . bales 


1,770,161 
801,0, 8, 24 
7 5-5 cents. 6) 


Exports, year ending June 30... ...bales 
Value of exports.. 


Averuge price of ‘cotton per I Ib. 


Consumption in the United States : 
North. 
South. . 


523,802 
92,152 


616,044 
2,380,205 


Total consumption 
Total disposed of... 
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1850. 1851. 


1852. 


2,096,706 
137,012 


2,355,257 
99,185 


8,015,029 
1105231 


pm: 
2.454.442 


2,243,718 


3.126.310 


1,381,264 
$71,984,616 
«| 113-10 cts, 


2,065,732 
$112,215,317 
12 1-10 cts. 


2,3 0,088 
$57,657,732 
8 cents. 


2.41 


9 45 


476,186 
-137,1012 


386,129 


8C 


1 aba 2,500,460! 3,076. im 


| 3,416214 


8100,45 


3,220,181 


CROO 


1854. 1855. 


2,930,927 
144.992 
} 


2,847,239 


135,225 


3,939,619 
164,218 


2,982,634| — 3,660,657 


4,093,837 


45,314 


3.07 5.879 
39,686 40.841 


44.512 
2,991,175 
$128,382,351 
914 cents... 


2,265,588 
$131,575,889 
12 3-4 cents, 


6,456 
56.404 


2.147.459 
$95,506,220 
9 3-5 cents. 


303,403 
$55, 143, S44 


cents 834 cents.. 


592,284 
144,952 


571.117 
135,295 


706,412| 
3,002,815 


2.725 737.236 


2,914,695 3,085, 524 


1858. 


Total Ape nt ports year onl) ng Au- 
gust 3]... les 
Used South, not Tec’ v "d ut porta.. bales 


3,113,962 
143.277 


Total crop. . . ... bales 
Of above there were of Sea Isl......bales' 
Exports, year ending June 30......bales 
Value of exports. gold] $ 
Value of exports. .currency|... - 
Average price of cotton per Ib. 117-10 cts. 
Average price of cotton per Ib....... gold |... 
Average price of cotton per Ib currency 
Av. price of Sea Island per Ib. . .. gold 
Av. price of Sea Island per fb... currency. 


81 
11 


Consumption in the United States: 
North. bales 
South. . bales 


425,185 
143,277 


Total consumption. 
Total disposed of 


595,562 
3. 050. oat 


«bales 
bales 


4,018,914) 


1860. 1861. 1865-^66. 
3,851,481 
167,433 


3,656,086 
193,38: 


2,197,476 
71,840 
3,849,469 2,269,316 
19,015 


3,021,403 
61,434,925 


3.774,17: 
$191,506 


7-10 cts. 


665,540 
2,218,297! 


1866-°67. 


2,016,988 
80,206 
| 2,097,204 


33,316 


600,000 
$0,266 


2,329,053 


1867- 1870-71. 


186868. 


2,512,608 
81,385 
2,593,993 
20,927 | 

3, 657 015 1,448, 
al $3. 20,446, 


2.362.041 
76,998 


4,261,077 
91,240 


4,352,317 


2,459,039 3,201,159 


18,054 27.018 20.818 

2.178.917 

$184,187 436 
6: 


3,167 264 
$102,787 666 
$217,327,109 


25 
63 
85 


15 
40 
45 


111,241 
81,567 


1.072.426 


844.7 756 
f 91,240 


266 


1,163,666 
4,730,930 


E. — During the war years, the production was estima ited by the New York Shipping and Commercial List as follows: 1861-62, 4,800,000 bales ; 


180:— 64, 500,00) bales; 1564—65, 


2, Sea Island, 144 bales, 66,44: Lbs 
1 bales, 11,384,986 Ibs.: total value, $6,652,405 

,854; in gold, $6,217,417. 
production for 1866—67, in bales, 2,097, 


254; exports, 1,557, 


1568— 69, products, 2,366, 47; ; exports, 1,460,880; ave: mge | ver Ib. 29 centa, 
1871-72, Aiie 
956; average per Ib. 18 cents. 1873-74, products, 4,170,388; exports, 2,564, 445. 1874 


17; exports, 3,166,742; average per Th, 17 cts. 


Cole, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jackson co. 
Courtais’, in Missouri, & twp. of Crawford co. 
Court- House, in A/abuma, a twp. of Montgomery. 


co. 

Court- House. in Georgia, a district of Coffee co.; 
pop. 643. — A district of Wayne co. 

Court- House. in Kentucky, a precinct of Franklin 
co; pop. 1.090. — A precinct of Hopkins co. ; pop. 2,268 

A precinct of Meade co.; pop. 1,275. — A precinct of 
Mnhlenburg co. 

Court-House, in North Carolina, a twp. of Camden 
co, 

Court-House, in South Carolina, n twp. of Chesterfield | 
co. ; pop. 1,708, — A twp. of Spartanburg co, 

Court-House, i iu West Virginia, a twp. of Taylor co.; 
pop. T5 

Court land, in insis a twp. of Jo Daviess co. 

Coury, Gre.) (Chem.) A kind of catechu, obtained by 
evaporating a decoction of the nuts of Areca Cutechu, 

Cove, in Arvunsus, a twp. of Polk co. 

Cove, in Oregon, u precinct of Union co. 

Cove, in Tennessee, n dist. of Cumberland co. 

Cove, in Wed Virgini, a twp. of Barbour co. 

Cove Creek, in Arkansas, u twp. of Washington co.; 
pop. 514. 

Cove Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Watauga 
co.; pop. 8*7. 

Cov'Inzton, in Kentucky, n precinct of Warren co.; 
pop. V 

€ow'n n Missouri, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Cowan's, in Trunesser,a dist. of Henry co, 

Cowan's Schoolhouse, in Tennessee, a district of 
Sevier co. 

Cow Castile, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg 
co. 

Cow Creek, in Florida, a precinct of Levy co. 

Cow Creek, in Oregon, a prec. of Douglas co, 

Cowee’, in North Carolina, a township of Macon co.; 
pop. 760. 

Cow Lake, in Arkansas, a township of Jackson co.; 
pop. 189. 

Cow ley, in Kansas, a S. E. co., cap. Wingfield, 

Cowlitz Prairie, in Washington Territory, à village 
of Lewis co, 

Cox, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co. 

Coxe’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co, 

Coxe’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Monroe co, 

Cox’s, in Tennessee. a dist. of Knox co. 

Coy ote’, in Kansas, a twp. of Trego co, 


other cotton, 11,590 bales, 4,008,121 Ibs. : 


In 1864-65, Sea Island, 230,584 Ibs. ; 


81.180.113. 
Island, 13 


total value, 
3. In 1865-64, 
other 9 9175 0.2 276.582 Ibs. ; ; total, 
(04; average price per. Ñb., 3114 cents. 1867- 
n de. products, 2 ih 

orts, I Tala; avere per r 


; in gold, $4,546 


3.014,51; 


Crab Orchard, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mecklen- 
burg co. 

Crab Orchard, in Tennessee, a district of Carter co.; 
pop. 009. 

Crab’tree, in North Carolina, a twp. of IIaywood co.; 
pop. 1048. 

Crack’er's Neck, in Tennessee, a district of Cumber- 
land co.; pep. 484.—A dist, of McMinn co, 

C€rnek'Hn's, in Maryland, a dist. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 3,477. 

Craig, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co, 

Craig's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford co.; pop. 812.— 
A dist. of Campbell co. 


| € ran'berry, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alleghany 


co, ; pop. 458.—A twp. of Mitchell co. 
Crane Creek, in Minois, u township of Mason co.; 
pop. 1,068. 
Crater. in I/Inois, n twp. of Calhonn co. 
Craw ford, in Arkansas, x twp. of Yell co. 
Crawford, in Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee co. 


Crawford, in Missouri, à twp. of Buchanan co.; pop. 


1,516.—4 twp. of Osage co. 

Crawford, in Norti Carolina, a twp. of Currituck co.; 
pop. 1,867. 

Crawford, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Crawford, in Kansas, a co., cap. Crawford. 

Crawford Mill, in Plorida, a precinct of Hills- 
borough co. 

Craw ford’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breathitt co.; 
nop, 614. 

Cra w ford ville, in Florida, a precinct of Wakulla 
co, 

Cray ‘fish, in Georgia, a dist. of Walker co, 

C€ren'gerstown, in Maryland, a dist. of Frederick 
co.: pop. 2,006. 

Cream Ridge, in Missouri, a twp. of Livingston co.; 
pop. 9:6. 

(Teck. in Georgia, a dist. of Dade co. 

Creek, in //lnois,a twp. of De Witt co. 

Crenshaw, (Erén'shau,) a southern co. of Alabama ; 
pop. 11.156, 

Crerton, (Arár'tin,) in Alabama, a twp. of Sumter co.; 
pop. 1.562. 


| €res'cent, in California, a township of Del Norte co.; 


Crescent, in Pennsylrania, a. twp. of Alleghany co.; 
pop. 264. 

€res'co, in Jowa, a vill. of Vernon Springs twp., How- 
ard co. 


Crab Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Henderson; 
co. 


Cres ton, in Jaca, a vill. of Douglas twp., Union co.; 
pop. AM. 
9 
98 


70, products, 3,502,991; exports, 2,639,956. 187 


300,000 bales. — The exports from northern ports during this period, as stated in the Annual Report of Commerce and Navig 
In 1562-63, Sea Island, 527.747 lbs. ; other cotton, 10, 
Ibs. ; 


total, 11,993,911 Ibs.: total 
; in gold, $2,812,032. The 
6; average price per Ib., 24 9-10 
. 24 cents, 1510-11, products, 
— 753, mele ts, „; exports, 2. 
70, products, 4,669,255; ex ports, 35 


other cotton, 11,860,390 Ibi 
16 lbs.: total value, A 


Jm. dnd 4 Cents 


(res well. in Kansas, a twp. of Cowley co. 

Creswick, THomas, (krés'sil,) an English landscape- 
painter, x. at Sheffield, in 1811. He became a Royal 
Academician, and, if we except Turner, the most dis- 
tinguished artist in his department of English painting 
of his time. His pictures. almost innumerable, are 
remarkable for their close fidelity to nature. D. 1870. 

Creuzot. Le.) (kro-z0',) a manuf. town of France, 
dept, Saône-et-Loire, 12 m. &.8 E of Antun. It has large 
iron-foundries, and is the centre of un extensive coal- 
miniug dist. 7%. 22.688. 

Crew's, in Teunessee, n dist. of Hawkins co. 

| €rid'dler s, in Grorgia, a dist. of Greene co. 

|€riderville, (Ari'dor-vil,) in Ohio, a vill. of Duchon- 
quet twp. Anglaize co. 

(Crittenden, in Illinois à twp. of Champaign ca. 

Crittenden (Camp), iu Arizona Territory, à 
of Pima co, 

Croatan, (kro-ah-tin’,) in North Carolina, a township 
of Craven co. 

Crock’ery, in Michigan, a township and village of Ot- 
tawa co, 

Crockett, Divin, (Ir,, an American backwoods- 
man, remarkable for his adventurous life and eccentric 
habits, was B. in Tennessee in 1786. He became a mem- 
ber of Congress in 1827, and was twice re-elected. He 
held a command in the insurgent Texan ranks in their 
struggle against Mexico in 1536, und was one of those 
“devoted few " who perished in the massacre at Fort 
Alamo, after slaying ten times their number of Mexi- 
can“ greasers " before they fell. His Autobiegri phy, pub- 
lished in 1834, is highly interesting. 

Crockett. in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co, 

Crockett, ii finnessee,u W. co.; area 275 sq. m.j. cap. 
Alamo; pop. (1850) 14,108. 

Crock'ettsville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Brecken- 
ridge co.; pop. 936. 

Cro’ker, TM Cnorrow, (kro'l ir) nn Trish novelist, 
p. at Cork, 17098; b. 1854. His H Legends of the South 
of Ireland, and Legends of the Irish Teasontry, nre works 
which have been several times reprinted. D. 1854. 

€ro'mer'^s, iu S. G, a twp of Newberry co- 

€rom'well, in Jowa, a village of Douglas twp., Union 
co, 

Crooked Creek, in I//inois, a township of Camber- 
land co. 

Crooked Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Estill 
co. 

Crooked Creek, in North Carolina, n twp. of Me- 
Dowell co. E 

Crooked River, in Missouri, a twp.of Ray co. 


district 


pc 


5 


[7 
wú 
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psey. in JUinois, a twp. of McLean co. Cul ten, in Missouri, a twp. of Pulaski co. 
(ros Innd' sy in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co.; Culleo' kn, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co- 5 
pP- 316. Cullera, (kūl-la'rah,) a fortif. seaport of Spain, at the 


Cross, iu Arkansas, a cont. co., Cap- Wittsburg. 
(ross. in Mar yicud, a district of How ard co. 
cross Anchor, iu Ceoryia, a district of Campbell co. ; 


des Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cumber- 
land co. 
Cross. Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of Brooke co.; 
1.907. 
choss Keys, in Alabama, a township of Macon co.; 
pup. 2000. ai ; : ' 
Cross Keys, in South Carolina, a township of Union 


CO. 

cross Roads, in AL bina, a twp. of Blount co.; p^p. 
110. — A twe- of Etowah co.; pop. 345.— A twp. of 
Marion co.; PoP- 336. — A twp. of Pike co. 

cross Roads, in Georgu, u. district of Catoosa cO. ; 
50%. 709. — A district of Cherokee co.; pop. 951.— 
district of Wilkes co. 

Cross Roads, in ‘Kentucky, a precinct of Jefferson 
co.; Pop: 783. — A precinct of McCracken co. ; PoP- 602. 
— A precinct of Rowan co. 

Cross Roads, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilson co. 


Cross Roads, in Tennessee, . dist. of Dickson co.; € 


pop. 737. — A dist. of Grainger co.; pop- 1,120. — A dist. 
of Rhea co. 

cross ville, in Genrgia, a dist. of Milton co.; pop. 677. 

Crotty, in Illinois, a Village of Manlius twp., La Salle 


co. Cumberland, a co. of Nova Scotia. 
Crouch's, iu Tennessee, a district of Cheatham co.;|€ 


pop- 765. 
croun Creek, in Minnesota, a twp- of Stearns co.; 
pop- 197. 


mouth of the Xucar, in the Mediterranean, prov. and 
23 m. S. S. E. of the city of Valencia, It has a considera- 
ble coasting-trade. Pop. 8,000. 


Cullum, GEORGE W. (kal/liim,) an American general 


aud engineer, B. in New York city, about 1512, gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1533, and was engaged for the 
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deeply indented with light gray. The breast. belly. 
and lower part of the back are of a dull white. spotied 
with black ; the quill-feathers are black, the inner webs 
crossed with white; tail Larred with black, on a white 
grouud tinged with red; thighs bare about half-way 
above the knees, of a bluish color: the toes are thick, 
and slightly membranous. The temale makes her nest 
upon the ground, ina dry tuft of rushes or grass, and 
lays four cxes of a greenish cast, spotted with brown. 


next 28 years in engineering labors, — the construction | Curlis’ville, iu Peunsyleania, a vill. of Monroe twp.s 


of forts, bridges, and pontoon-traius, and acting as in- 
structor at West Point of practical military eugineer- 
ing. During the Civil War he became Chief of Staff to 


Clarton co. 


Currahee, (kür-rak'ee,) in Georgia, a dist. of Haber- 


sham co. 


the General-in-Chief, from Nov., 1861, to Sept., 1864. current, (Elce'tric.) ( Electricity.) To explain whaf 


Superintendent of the Military Academy, West Point, 
from Sept., 1864, to Aug. 28, 1866, and, since that time, 
a member of the Board of Engineers for Fortifications, 
&. Gen. C published the following works: Military 
Bridges with India-rubber Pontoons (1849); Register of 
Officers and Graduates of the V. S. Military Academy 
from 1802 4% 1850 (1850); a translation of Duparcy's 
Elements of Military Art and Histor}, with Notes, de. 
(1863) ; Systems of Military Bridges (1863) 5 Biographical 
Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy from its Establishment in 1802 to the Army 
Rewganization of 1866-67 (1868). 

na, (kool/nak,) n flourishing town of India, British 
pres. of. Bengal, dist. Burdwan, on the Hooghly, 47 m. 
N. of Calcutta. It is a place of extensive commerce, 
and connects by steam-navigation with Calcutta as well 
as the upper provs. Pop. 60.000. 


nberland, in Illinois, a tw p. of Clarke co. 
in Kyn a prec. of Letcher co. 
"umberland. in Maryland, a dist. of Alleghany co.; 


a 4 p 272. . 
row ell, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co. (Cumberland. in Va.,a twp. of New Kent co. 
Cru'eifix, in Tennessee, a district of Henderson co.; Cumulatlve Vote. Seo REPRESENTATION or MINOR- 


op. 591 


ITIES. 


p 8 i : A 
crumby’s, in Tennessee, a district of Sullivan co.;|Cunduarango, (Kun-du-rdng'go-) (Bot) The name 


op. 


p 2. 
Crum'1ey's, in Georgia, a district of Lumpkin co.; 


pop. 930. 

crust of the Earth. (Geol.) That small portion of 

tlie exterior of our planet which is accessible to human 
observation. It comprises not merely those portions of 
which the structure i5 laid opeu in mountun precipices, 
or iu cliffs overhanging rivers or the sen, or whatever 
the miner may reveal in artificial excavations ; but the 
whole of that outer covering of the planet on which 
we are enabled to reason by observation made at or 
near the surlace. These reasonings may extend to a 
depth of several miles, perhaps ten miles, but even then 
it may be said that such a thickness is no more than 
the i99 part of the distance from the surface to the 
centre. The remark js just; but although the dimen- 
sions of such a crust are, in truth, insignificant when 
compared to the entire globe, yet they are vast and of 
magnificent extent in relation to man, and to the or- 
ganic beings which people our globe. Referring to this 
standard of magnitude, the geologist may admire the 
ample limits of his domain, and admit, at the same 
time, that not only the exterior of the planet, but the 
entire earth is but an atom in the midst of the count- 
less worlds surveyed by the astronomer. Now the ma- 
terials of this crust are not thrown together confusedly, 
but distinct mineral masses, called rocks, are found to 


all the component materials of the earth as consisting 
of rocks and soils. But there is often so insensible a 
passage from a soft and incoherent state to that of 
TURIN that geologists of all countries have found it in- 
ispensable to have one technical term to include both, 
and in this sense we find roche applied in French, 
cox in Italian, aud felsart in German. 
ee in Georgia, a district of Greene eo. 
. 919. 
Dr s'tal, in Jwa, a twp. of Hancock co. 
rys'tal, iu Michigan, a twp. of Oceana co.; pop. 181. 
cry A twp. of Benzie cu. 
rystal Lake, in Minnesota, a village of Garden City 
ex Blue marth co. 
rien Peak, in Nevada, a. village of Washoe co. ; 
Crystal River, in Florida, a precinct of Hernando 


co. 
Crystal Springs, in Mississippi, a village of Copiah 


Lu bn. in Alabama, a twp- of Sumter co. 
Cuba, iu Georgia, a district of Early co. 
Cuba, in Jwa, a village of Mantua township, Monroe 


co, 
Cubb Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Jefferson co.; 


at ning 

Cubero, (kooba'ro,) in New Mexico, a precinct of Va- 
lencia co. 

Cucharas River, (koo-shah'ris) in Clorado. rises neat 
La Veta, and enters Huerfano river in Huerfano co. 

Cuek oo, m ore gonia, & twp. of Louisa co. 

Cuf'fy's Cove, in Culifornia, a village of Big River 
township, Mendocino co. 

Cui'vre, in Missouri, a twp. of Audrain co. 
—A twp. of Pike co. 

cra ee, in North Carolina, a twp. of Jackson co.; 


given in Ecuador to a plant found in the prov. of Loya, 
and said to be the same species called guaco in Colombia 


is meant by an electric current, let us suj pose a wire 
connected with the ground to be a} plied to the prime 
conductor of an electric machine while it is being 
worked. The prime conductor is thus discharged, 
according to common phraseology, the electricity passes 
through the wire to the ground. This passage of the 
electricity is called an electric current; and it is foun 
that during the passage of the electricity the wire ace 
quires certain temporary propertics which are said to 
be due to the electric curient. There are other ways 
of producing an electric current besides that just men- 
tioned. ‘Thus, if a plate of zine and a plate of copper 
be partially immersed in dilute sulphuric acid without 
touching each other or any conductor, the copper will 
be found positively electrified, and the zinc will be 
found negatively electrified; and on connecting them 
by means of a wire, discharge cr passage of electricity 
through the wire will take place, and will be kept up 
as long as the zinc and sulphuric acid are not used up 
hy chemical action. The wire connecting the copper 
und zinc is found to have the very same properties as 
the wire connecting the prime conductor and the 
ground. We say then that à current is passing through 
it; and by convention we say that the current takes 
place from a positive place to à negative; that is, in 
this instance, from the copper through the connecting 
wire to the zinc. See ELECTRICITY, ELECTRO-MAGNET- 
sm, &C. 


(Mikania guaco). In the spring of 1871, the State De- Current, in Misouri, a twp. of De Kalb co. 


partment at Washington rece! 
from Ecuador to the United States, specimens of this 


ed, through the minister Current River, in Arkansas, a twp- of Randolph co.; 


pop. 1,878 


plant in order to secure proper experiments upon it ou current River. in Missouri,a twp. of Ripley co. ; pop. 


the part of the American faculty, marvellous qualities 


960. — A twp. of Shannon co. 


in curing cancer and other similar diseases being as- Currituck, in North Carolina, a twp. of Hyde co.; pop. 
l 


cribed to it hy the 
first. discovered, a 
panying the specimens, entirely by accident. Au In- 


ysicians ot Quito. Its virtues were 


rding toacom munication Accom- | € 


1,582. 


ry. in W. Virginia, a twp. of Putnam co. 
rry‘s, in Georgia, u. district of Coffee co. 


dian had been suffering fearfully for a long time from| Currys Store, in Florida, a precinct of Sumter co.; 


internal cancer, and his wife undertook to relieve him 


pop. 280. 


by shortening his life by poison. For this purpose she Curtail, iu Kentucky, a prec. of Hopkins cc. 
selected the cundurango; but, not being able to obtain Curtin, ANDREW G., (kùr’'tin,) an American statesman, 


it at the time of its fruit-bearing, she made a decoction 
of the bark. To her astonishment, the first application 
appeared to benefit the patient rather than otherwise, 
and by à continuance of this remedy he was completely 
cured in a short time. Dr. Bliss, of Washington, claims 
to have accomplished several notable cures Upon promi- 
nent personages by means of the cundurango, and con- 
siders it to be as reliable a specific in cancer and scro- 
fula, and other blood-diseases, A8 cinchona and its alkw 
loids have proved to be in zymotic diseases. Much con- 
troversy has arisen, however, us to the real virtue of 
the plant, many physicians denouncing the whole 
movement as savoring of quackery. A member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of London concludes, AS 
the result of experiments, that the plant has very little 
practical value; these determinations, however, being 
based, according to the votaries of the cundurange, 
upou experiments with inferior or spurious specimens 
of it. 

Cunningham. in Missouri, & twp. of Chariton co.; 


Cunningham, in Tennessee, a district of Coffee co. ; 
pop. 5^1. 

Cunningham, in Virginia, a twp. of Fluvanna co.; 
pop. 241. 

Cunningham's, in Georgia, a dist. of Jackson co.; 


Cunningham's, in North Carolina, a twp- of Person 


co. 

Curare, (Kkoo-rah/ra.) A very energetic vegetable poi- 
son, employed by the South American 
Indians to poison their arrows. It is 
said to be obtained from the bark of 
a species of convolvulus, called Vejuco 
de Mavacure, but is referred by Mar- 
tius 10 Strychnos Guianensis, and by 
Dr. Schomburg to S. toricarit seu 
toxifera. Dr. Brainard thinks it con- 
tains the venom of serpents as its 
main ingredient. 

Curlew, n. (Zul.) A grallatorial 
bird, belonging to the Scolopacidse or 
Snipe fam., all of which inhabit the 
vicinity of water and marshes, and 
feed upon worms. The Long-billed 
Curlew, Numenius iongirostris. (Fig. 
25), of all temperate North America, 
measures about two feet in length, 
and in breadth, from tip to tip. above 
three fect. The bill is about seven 
inches long, of a regular curve, and 
blunt at the end; the upper mandi- 
ble is black, gradually softening into brown towards 
the base; the under oue flesh-colored. The head, neck. 
and wing-coverts are streaked with brown; the back 
and scapulars are nearly black in the middle, edged and 


p. at Bellefonte, Penn., 1817, was admitted to the bar in 
1829, and speedily achieved a large success. He sup- 
ported actively the election of Gen. Harrison in 1840, 
and assisted in the canvass for Henry Clay in 1844. He 
was appointed Secretary of State for Pennsylvania in 
1854, and as Superintendent of Public Schools — au 
office at that time attached to that of Secretary of the 
Commonwealtl devoted much of his attention to* 
public instruct In 1800 he accepted the nomina” 
tion for Governor of that State, and was elected in Oct. 
following. He gave ^ warm support to the government 
during the Civil War; and when the General Govern? 
ment called for troops for $0 days, C. called together 
the Legislature, obtained authority to enlist men for 
three years, and, under this authority, enlisted and 
uniformed fifteen full regiments, called the Pennsyl~ 
vania Reserve Corps. This corps left the State the 
night of the first Bull Run battle, and remained in the 
service of the U. 8. W hen Pennsylvania was invaded! 


ing his people to the rescue. He was re-elected in 1863, 

aud remained in office until 1567. Under his authority 

the first effort was made by any State to educate and 
‘provide for the destitute orpbans of the soldiers of the 
war. In May, 1869, he was appointed by President 
Grant Minister to the Court of St. Petersburg, which 
post he has since resigned. 

C€ur'tin, in Pennsylvania, & twp. of Centre co. 

Curtis, GEORGE TICKNOR, an eminent American lawyer 
and judicial author, B. at Watertown, Mass., 1810, 


graduated at Harvard in 1852. His Treatise ow the 

Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen (1841), a Treatise 

on the Law of Copyright (1847), and Commentaries on the 
he 


Sutiadiction, Practice, de, of the Cowrts of the United 
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States (2 vols, 1851), are regarded as among the very 
highest anthorities of their class und kind. 
Curt is. in Wed Virginia, a twp. of Rouane co. ; pop. 580. 
Cushing, WitLLIAw. B., KM, an American naval 
officer of remarkable intrepidity, n, in Wisconsin, 1812. 
He early entered the navy, and during the Civil War 
distinguished himself on several occasions by his dash- 


CUTT 
SUPPLEMENT. 


sailed for Europe, and on the 14th of Feb., 1845, she 
made her debut at the Princess’ Theatre, London, where 
she achieved a series of euch triumphs as have been sel- 
dom accorded to an American artist in Englund. Fora 
number of years past Miss (* has lived in the city of 
Rome, Haly,in the enjoyment of à handsome competence 


CYR 


India. It ie nsed for cementing fron with other sub 
stances, as for uniting the blade and handle of a knife. 
The fresh juice is used as a vesicant. In a dried state, 
it is capable of being moulded into any form, and a 
grent variety of articles may be made of it, ae of gutta 
percha, 


earned upon the stage, visiting, however, several times 
her native land,— the last time in 1871, when she gave 
readings in our principal cities awakening intense en- 
thusiasm wherever she went, D. in U. 8., 1876, 

Cuxsparia Bark, (i-pa'reah,) or ANGOSTURA Bank. 
(Bat) The bark of Galipeu nfhcinalis, adopted in the 
Pharmacopeein of the United States for its tonic, stimu- 
lant, and. aromatic properties, Ita odor ia peculiar, 
taste intensely bitter and slightly aromatic, pieces thin, 
externally. gray and wrinkled, internally yellowish- 
fawn, fracture short and resinous, 

Cut ler, in Muine, a twp. of Washington co. 

Cet -O. in Georgia, a district of Dawson co. ; pop. 405, 
— A district of Walton co. 

Cutteamunday, eu .] The Juice of the 
Euphorbia Cullimundu, w spocivs of Bpurge, a native of 


ing energy and courage. His most notable exploit was 
perhaps his taking command of a torpedo-boat, and 
with it sinking the Confederate iron-clad. Albemarle in 
Roanoke River in Oct , 1561, when all his crew, except- 
ing one and himself, were either killed or captured, For 
this deed of signal heroism he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, 

Cushman, Ciutorrk, (CN. an eminent Ameri- 
can actress, n, in. Boston, July Zul. 1516, educated for n 
surgeon, made her debut in Boston, February, 1820, in 
“Countess Alia Viva," in the * Marriage of Figaro,” 
She soon developed great ability as un actress, Engaged 
for “general utility” at the Park Theatre, N. X., for 
five years, she there served her appreuticeship, after- 
wards performing iu all the Eastern cities, lu 1544 ole 


Cut ting, in Oregon, a precinct of Clackamas co.; 
UU 


pop. 27 U. 
€u'vier, in Missonri, n twp, of Bt. Charles eo. 
(ihres. in Arkensus, a twp. of Monroe cv. ; pop. 655, 
— À twp of Pulaski co, 
Cypress, in Missouri, a twp. of Harrison co. 
Cypress, in Virginia, a twp. of Nausemond co.; pop. 
2L fi. 


Cypress Mayen, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkanans 
vn, ; pop, MR, 

Cypru Creck, in Teras, a precinct of Kerr co.; 
pep. 126. 

Cy press Creek, in North Carolina, n twp. of r^ es 
co.: pop. 1624. — A twp. of Franklin co.; pop. 1,087.— 
A twp. of Jones co, 

Cyr, in Maine, à twp. of Aroostook co, 


Cab'bling. u. (Metal.) A process in iron-smelting which 
may be thus described: When the cust, or pig-iron, hos 
been subjected to the influence of a refinery, the pro- 
duet is called finery; it is then carried to the forge and 
(melted in a furnace with charcoal; in à short time a 
large ball, about 2*4 ewt is formed by working with an 
iron bar; this ball is then takeu ton large hammer, and 
beaten into a Hat, oval, or oblong shape, from 2 to4 
inches in thickness; this is allowed to cool, when * cab- 
bling" commences, which is simply breaking up this 
flat iron into small pieces, Men are especially allocated 
for this operation, and are named cublders, The pieces of 
iron thus obtained are then hea ed in another furnace, 
almost to fusion, hammered down into shape, und ulti- 
mately drawn out into baren 

Cabet, ErisNk, (ke-bat’,) a leading French communist, 
B. 1788. He early entered on a forensic career at Paris, 
and conducted the Journal de Jurisprudence for some 

ears, In 1521 he was elected a member of the Cham- 
r of Deputies, but having been found guilty of a libel 
upon the king in his journal Le Populaire, he was, in 
1834, condemned to two years’ imprisonment, and a 
heavy fne. Preferring exile to imprisonment, he re- 
tired to England Here he lighted on tlie work of a 
kindred spirit, an imaginary utopia,“ with which he 
was so charmed, that he appropriated some of the lead- 
ing ideas, aud having adapted them to the taste of the 
French workmen, published them in 1542, in » little 
volume entitled Voyage en Icare, The establishment 
of n social republic appears after this to have become 
the ruling idea of his life, aud he huul at lust the happi- 
ness of securing a grant of land in Texas, whither he, 
accompanied by a considerable number of emigrants, 
proceeded in 1848, After many hardships and difficul- 
ties, they succeeded in organizing themselves into a lit- 
thecommunity, This turning ont badly, C next settled 
at Nanvoo, in Minois, nud p. at St. Lonis, Mo., 1806, 

Candine Forks, (ist.) In the valley of Clandinm 
in the Apennines, now called the Val D'Arpaja, the 
Romans under Veturius and Postumius, were com- 
pletely snrrounded by the Samnites in the spring, u. c. 
#21, Half their number were cut to pieces on the spot, 
and the remainder capitulated to the Samnite gen- 
eral, C. Pontius, and was compelled to pass under the 
pe (q.v.) The treaty of peace was, however, rejected 

y the Roman Senate, u. 0 $20, The name of the pass 
into which the Roman army had been nllured was 
Purculie Couding. According to Livy (b. ix. 2), it con- 
sisted of two narrow defiles, which opened into a plain, 
surrounded, excepting at these outlets. by mountains, 
The Romans advanced through the first defile, and 
found the second blocked np to oppose further progress, 
and their vigilant enemy at onee closed the one through 
which they had entered, Hence retreat was impos- 
sible. 

Centennial Exhibition, (The.) In view of 
the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
American Independence, in 1876, an International and 
Universal Exhibition of the most cosmopolitan kind, 
projected to be held in Fairmount Park, MEN 
received the assent of Congress by two acts of March 
B, 1871, and June 1, 1572, respectively. The first of 
these acts provided for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, of the United States Centennisl Commission, von- 
sisting of two commissioners frum each State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union. By the second act was incorpo- 
rated the Centennial Board of Finance, and provisions 
made for the issue of stock to the amount of $10,000,000, 
in 1,000,000 shares of $10 each. On April 1, 1873, the 
stockholders organized a board of directors, and. before 
the close of the year 1575, nearly all the countries of 
the world had arranged to be represented by their con- 
tribations of industry and art at this World's Fair of 
the American people, — The buildings designed for the 
carrying out of this national undertaking were four in 
number, viz.: —The Main Pavilion (or chief Exhibition 
Building).the A ura Hall, the Machinery Hull and 
the Memorial Hull, — the Inst-nanied to remain as à per- 
manent Art Gallery for the city of Philadelphia. The 
Main Pavilion covered over zU acres, and was designed, 
in great part, from the Crystal Palace, Londen, in the 
form of a rectangular parallelogram 188 ft. in length 
by 404 ft. iu breadth, and with a height of between 70 
and 50 ft, except about the Junction of the axes, 


| 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, 


where the central tower rose 120 ft, Iron and glass 
were the matecinls used iu its construction; its area 
was divided into longitudinal and transverse zones — 
the former serving for the grouping of articles by de- 
partments, the latter by eountries;—and the estimated 
coat of ite erection was $1,200,000, The Machinery 
Hall, covering about 10 acres, was designed after the 
model of that belonging to the Vienna Exposition of 
1572, aud built at an estimated cost of $800,000, The 
Memorial Hall, or permanent Art Gallery, is 385 ft. 
long, 210 ft. wide, and 59 ft, high (over the basement of 
12 ft.); crowned in the centre by a dome; and the 
whole constructed of granite, glass and iron, in the 
style of the modern Renaissance, (See also page TIS) 

Central Province, The.) One of the nine large 
administration provinces into whieb British India is 
now divided, sitauted between Lat, 1*9 und 24? N,, and 
Lon. 77° and 97 E. The territories of Magpore, Sungor, 
Nerbndda, and Sumbulpore, which are the immediate 
British possessions tu this province, contain an area of 
W, o eq. m.; pop. (in 1872, 8,201,519, There are be- 
sides 15 Native States included in this Province, whose 
united area amounts (o 28,814 sq. m.: pop, V, 100,000, 
The principal cities are on isent of government), 
Jubbulpore, and sangor, ‘The line of railroad connect- 
ing Bombay with Culcentta passes through the Central 
Provinces, nid has completely altered the condition of & 
country which some years ngo was ferra incognita, The 
traffic which passes through Jubbulpore is larger than 
that of any city in India except Bombay; and cotton, 
which is the chief produce, now finds an easy vutlet 
to the markers of Europe, 

Cesnola, (se no'-luh,) Lurer PALMA, Count DI, an 
Italian archwologist, u. of an old Piedmontese family, 
near Turin, 1542, After serving in the war of 
Italian independence, he joined the U. States army in 
1561, aud. was made Colonel of the 4th N. Y. Cavalry, 
distinguishing bimeelf by his unvarying gallantry in 
the field. Alter the close of the war, he became a 
naturalized citizen, and was appointed U. States Consul 
at Cyprus. While in that island he resided at Larnaka, 
the chief sea-port, built on the site of the necropolis 
of the Corlim of the Plienicinns. Learning of the 
existence of ancient coins and pieces of terra-cotta 
ware which had been found in the vicinity, he resolved 
to excavate at Dali, 20 m. N.W, of Larnaka, the site of 
the necropolis of /dulium, a city which tlourished 2,000 
years ago, aud where had been erected a temple to the 
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Cyprian Venus, Obtaining permission from the Turk- 
ish authorities, C. labored for three years at 7 ex- 
Pire iu making researches into the tomba of the old 
tahan people, and succeeded in forming quite n mag- 
nificent and unique collection of ancient statues, lamps, 
vases, coins, bronzes, Åc. This collection be offered for 
gale in London, in 1572, when it was bought for the 
Metropotitan Museum of New York. — Among the re- 
mains thus nequired isa colossal statue found ut Gol, 
25 ft. in height, wearing the Assyrinu . 
supposed tu date from 1800 years B.e Besides these 
are statues of the Greek, Roman, and Egyptian types; 
ynses of every material, size, and shape ; bronze figures, 
amulets, bracelets, rings, and toilet articles of various 
kinds; implements of war and the chase; intaglios, 
cameos, and inscribed gems; and a unique collection of 
glassware, The collection of coins, of great value, was 
unfortunately lost in the Lorem from Beyrout to 
England. Altogether, the Cesnola Collection is one 
of almost unrivalled rarity and interest. 


Copyright. The following is the law of copyright 


in the United States, in furve Aug. 1, 1874, taken from 
the revised statutes of the United States, in force Dee, 
1, 1873, as amended by act approved Jnne 18, 1874. 
RecTIos 4948. All records and other things relnting to 
copyrights uud required by law to be preserved, shall 
be under the control of the Librarian of Congress, and 
kept and preserved in the Library of Congress; aud 
the Librarian of Congress shall have the immediate 
care and supervision thereof, aud, under the super- 
vision of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Li- 
brary, shall perform all acts nnd duties required by 
law touching copyrights, —Sec, 4h. The seal provided 
for the office of the Librarian of Congress shall be the 
seal thereof, and A it all records and papers issued 
from the office, and to be used in evidence, shall be 
authenticated,—See, 4950. The Librarian of Congress 
shall give a bond, with sureties, to the Treasurer of 
the United States, in the sum of five thousand dollars, 
with the condition that he will render to the proper 
officers of the Treasury a true account of all moneys 
received by virtue of his office.—See, 4461, The Libra- 
rian of Congress shall wake an annual report to Con- 
me of the number and descriptiou of copyright pub- 
ications for which entries have been made during the 
year—Sec, 4952, Any citizen of the United States, or 
resident therein, who shall be the author, invent 
designer, or proprietor of auy book, wap, chart, dra 


DACE 


Tho fourth letter in the Hebrew alphabet, and those 
derived from it. In Arabic it is the eighth; in Rns- 
esian, the fifth; and ín the Ethiopic, the nineteenth, 
The Greek name is de/ta, the Hebrew daleth; and our 
form of the letter, which is the sume as the Latin, is 
evidently derived from the Greek (4), by rounding off 
the right-hand angle into a curve, The Hebrew daleth 
signifies a door, and in its earlier form it bore a mani- 
fest resemblance to the door or opening of n tent., D is 
the melial letter of the order of dentals or palato-den- 
tals. It is the sonorous counterpart of T. and is produced 
by applying the tip of the tongue to the superior incisive 
teeth, and to their gum, while the tongue, obliquely 
rising, obstructs the passage of the breath; then, by 
suddenly withdrawing this obstruction, while the larynx 
resounds during the passage of the air through the 
glottis, the sound in question is exploded. D readily 
interchanges with letters of the same order. as, Gor. 
tief. deep; traum, dream ; du, thou; dein, thine. It also 
rewlily interchanges with the letter “; as, Greek dap- 
siles, Latin lu“, ; Latin cauda, Spanish cula. (See L.) 
The Latin D is frequently changed into 2, 8, or ss in 
German; as, du^» zwei, two; decem, zehn, ten, D also 
seems to manifest a kind of affinity for the letter n, and 
is drawn by it into a number of words to which it does 
not radically belong. as, Latin tener, English fender. 
Di, followed by a vowel, is sometimes changed into j; as, 
diurnal, journal. As a numeral, D represents 500; and 
when a dash is placed over it (D), 5000. As the Romans 
expressed 1000 in numerals by CI). that is, a C, an I, 
and a reversed C, the early printers used the half of 
these letters to denote 500, as I9, which soon became 
joined, and produced the D, which now stands for five 
centuries. Asan abbreviation, D stands for doctor; as, 
M.D, doctor of medicine: D.D., doctor of divinity; 
D. D. S, doctor of dental surgery, Kc. Among Roman 
writers, D is used for Divus, Decimus, Devotus, Diebus, 
Kc. D. M., in the Roman epitaphs, signifies Diis Mini- 
bus, Deo M uma, or Diis Magnis. As n sign, it is one of 
the Dominical letters. In Masie, D is tlie second note 
of the diatonic scale, answering to the re of the French. 

Daalder, x. [Du.] A Dutch coin, of the value of 
about 50 cents. 

Dab. v. a. [br. dauber, to drub, to bang, to cuff; Goth. 
daupjan, to dip: allied to Gr. duplo, to duck, or dive; 
Sax. dyphin. See Dır.) To strike gently with the 
hand; to slap: to box; to strike gently with some soft 
or moist subatance. 

—n. A slight thr with something pointed; a gentle 
blow with the hand; a small lamp or mass of anything 
solt or moist; something moist or slimy thrown on one; 
as, a dab of mortar. 

Zool.) A small flat fish, fum. PrEURONECTIDA, g. v. 

Dab’ble, r.a. [Dimin. of deb; Belgie, den, or dab- 
belen.| To dip a little or often; to wet: to moisten; to 
spatter; to wet by little dips or strokes; to sprinkle. 

—r.n. To play in water; to dip the hands, throw water, 
and splash about; to play in mund and water; to do any- 
thing in a slight or superficial manner: to tamper: to 
touch here uud there; to meddle; as, to dabble in the 
funda. 

Dab’bler, n. One who dabbles; a superficial meddler; 
as. a dubbler in politics. 

Dab’bling, p. a. Plavingin water. or in mud: meddling. 

—n. Actof meddling or dipping superficially into any thing. 

Dab’blingly, adv. Ina dabbling manner. 

BDab'ehiek, n. (Zo.) The little Grebe, a water-fowl 
of the fam, Qlymbide, that keeps constantly dipping 
under water. It is commonly found about lakes and 
fish-ponds. 

Dab’erath, (An^. Geng.) a Levitical town in the bor- 
dera of Zebulun and [ssachar. Its site is probably that 
of the modern Deburieh, a small village at the N.W. 
foot of Mount Tabor. 

Daen'da, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Sheboygan co. 

Da Capo, or D. C., (da-ka'po,) adv. It,, from the 
beginning, azin.] (Mus). An expression placed at the 
end of a piece, to indicate that the performer is to return 
to, and end with, the first part. 

Dac’cea, aud Dac'en Jelalpore', two districts of 
Hindostan, prov. of Bengal, chietly betweeu Lat. 23? and 
21? N., und Lon. 522 3) and 919 E. Area. That ot Dacca, 
1,870; of Dacca Jelalpore, 2.585 sq. m. Soil fertile; and 
surface a deal flat, inundated during the wet seasons. 
Prod. Rice, suzar, cotton, indigo. Manuf. Dimities, 
diapers, and damask linens. i towns. Dacca, Nair- 
raingunge, &c. Pp. nbout 1.500.000, one half of whom 
nre Hindoos, and the rest Mohammedans. 

Dac’ea, an inland city of Hindostan, dist. Dacca, prov, 
B-ngal, formerly ver; tensive, populous, and rich, and 
still one of the chief cities of the presidency. It extends, 
with its suburbs, for 6 miles along a river which unites 
with the Ganzes on the one hand, and the Brahma- 
potra on the other, thus affording great facilities for 
commerce; Lat. 23? 42' N., Lon. 909 17 E. 127 m 
of Calcutta, with which it connects by railroad. It is 
built, generally, of mnd-brick and thatched houses, 
and with narrow and crooked streets. The vicinity of 
€. is very fertile, and healthy for India, and grows a 
considerable quantity of cotton. D. was, from 1608 to 
1033, the metropolis of Bengal, but declined with the 
girorders following the irruptions of Nadir Shah. Pop. 

,000. 

Dace, (dais.) n. [Du. daas.) (Zi.) The Cyprinus leucis- 
eus, small fish of the carp family. found in clear and 
quiet streams, Its head is small, muzzle-pointed; back 
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D. 


slightly elevated, and tail forked. t is gregarious. 
Its food is worms, and other soft animal substances. 

Dach. 3140N, à German poet, B. 1605. He was the au- 
thor of some religious odes, lyrics, and plays. D. 1659. 

Dacheet' River, in Arkansas, See DAUCHITE. 

Dacia, (Anc. Geoj.) A large tract of the Roman empire 
beyond the Danube; now comprising Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, and portions of Transylvania and Hungary. Prior 
to Constautine the Great, the whole tract was divided into 
Trojan D. and Aurelian D. The former, or Dacia proper, 
was situated north, the latter south, of the Danube. The 
country was inhabited by the Duct or Duce, u warlike 
nation of German origin, who, after an heroic resistance, 
continued for upwards of 75 yeurs, were finally con- 
quered by Trajan, (4. D. 105,) Whereupon the entire re- 
gion became a. Roman prov, 3, Ardaric, king of 
the Gepidæ, seized tlie country, and in 566 it was con- 
quered by a colony of Scythians. They were subdued by 
Charlemagne, and the Magyars overran Dacia in the 9th 
century. 

Dacian, (da'shan,) n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of ancient Dacia. 

—a. Relating or pertaining to Dacia. 

Dacier, Anf, (da'se-ui,) a French philologist, B. 1651. 
He published an edition of Pompeius Festus, and trans- 
lations of Horace, of Aristotle's Poetics, of Epictetus, of 
Marcus Antoninus’ Reflections, of Plutarch's Lires, Ke. 
D. 1722 —His wife, ANNE, daughter of the celebrated pro- 
fessor Le Fèvre, B. in 1654, was likewise distinguished 
for her literary attainments. She translated into French 
Homer's Tia, aud Odyssey, the Clouds of Aristophaues, 
&c. D. in 1720. 

Dae'nis, n. (ZH.) A genns of small and elegant birds. 
of the Insessores order, inhabiting Mexico, The color 
of the body is cerulean blue; the forehead, shoulders, 
wings, and tail are black, and it has a sharp, conical bill. 

Dacoit', Dakoit’, n. (1lind. du.] In India, a mem- 
ber of à gang of robbers. 

Dacoit'y, Dakoit'y, n. A Hindoo gang of robbers 
or marauders. 

Daco'tah. See Dakota. 

Dacryd'ium, n. (Gr. dakru, n tear.) (Bot) A genus 
of plants, order Taracem, or Yew family. It includes 
several valuable timber-trees; as, the Huon pine of Aus- 
tralia, D. Pranklinié ; the Kakaterro of New Zealand, 
D. tarifnlium : aud the Dimon pine, D. cupressinum. 

n T m. [Gr. dakra, a tear, and gelan, to 


langh.| (.) A species of insanity in which the pa- 


tient weeps and langhs at the same time, 

Dacryo'mn, n. [Gr. dakryo, to weep.) (ed.) A clos 
ing of one or more of the puncta lachrymalis, causing 
nn effusion of tears. 

Dacryocystosy ringokatnaKklei'sis, n. [Gr. dak- 
TU, a teur, Vet is, a sac, cyrigr, a pipe, a fistula, and Aa- 
takleisis, n locking-up.] A term applied by Diefenbach 
to the healing of lachrymal fistulæ by. transplantation, 
i. . by paring the edges of the fistula, loosening the 
borders, and assisting the requisite tegumental displace- 
ment by lateral incision, — Dunglison. 

Dactyl, (dil) n. (Ur. dactyllos, a finger, probably 
like Lat. digitus, from Sansk. dic, to show, found in Gr. 
deiknümi, Lat. indico, to show.) (Pros.) In Greek and 
Latin poetry, a poetical foot consisting of three sylla- 
bles, the first long and the others short, like the joints 
ofa finger us in cdrmind, ōmnibūs. Dactylic verses are 
hexameters which end in a dactyl instead of a spondee, 
In the English and German languages, where accent de- 
termines quantity, the word dactyl means an accented 
followed by two unaccented syllables; as in quantity, 
liehliche. 

Dactylic. Dnc'tylar, a. (Pros) Pertaining to, or 
consisting chiefly or wholly of dactyls. 

—n. A verse consisting chiefly or wholly of dactyls. 

DactylViograph, » (Gr. daktylios a ring, and grapho, 
to engrave.] One who engraves gems and stones for 
finger-rings. — The autograph or inscription of the ar- 
tists name upon a finger-riug. 

Daectylioz'raphy,n. The art of gem-engraving. 

Dac'tylis, n. [Gr. H . a finger.) ( Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Graminacca, having the panicle of flowers 
much on one side of the stem, its secondary branches so 
short that the spikelets are much crowded into clusters ; 
the glumes unequal, the larger one keeled ; each spikelet 
containing 2 to 7 florets, each of which has 2 lanceolate, 
scarcely awned pale. D. glomerata, the Orchard grass, 
called in England Cock’s-foot grass, is a native of Eu— 
rope, Asia, N. America, and the N.of Africa. It forms 
an important part of almost all the best natnral pas- 
tures, is much relished by cattle, nnd grows with great 
rapidity after it has been cut. yielding u large quantity 
of herbage, and succeeding well on most kinds of soil, 
and in situations too shady for many other gras: it is 
therefore ge ly sown along with other g es. An 
improved variety, of greater size than the ordivary one, 
has been introduced into cultivation. 

Dactylology, n. [Gr. daltylos, a finger. and logos, 
discourse.] The art of spelling words, or disconrsing, by 
placing the fingers in such positions as to signify the 
letters of the alphabet. See Dear and DUMB. 

Dactylon’/omy, n. (Gr. %% los., and nemo, to deal 
out.] The art of numbering with the fingers. 

Dactylop feram, m. [Gr. daktylos, and pteron,n wing 
or fin.] (Zol.) A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, the 
characters of which are, a large and long flat head, rising 

suddenly from the muzzle; the preopercalum furnished 


with au elongated strong spine; the jaws armed with 
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masses of minute conical teeth; six branchiostegous 
rays; the sub-pectoral rays numerous, very long, en4 
connected by a membrane; body covered with hard cari- 
nated scales. By menns of their large fins, these fishes 
dart ont of the water when pursued, and are able to sus- 
tain themselves in t r for several seconds, The Rea- 
swallow, or Flying Gurnaid, D. volitans, ot the Atlantie 
coast of America, is 6 to 14 inches long. 

Da‘cusville, in & Carolina, a township in Pickens 
dist., abt. 120 ru. N.W. of Columbia. 

Dad, Dad'dy, ». W. tad; Hind. dada, formed from 
the sound of father.) A term used by young children. 
(Synonymous with papa.) 

Pine child, as like his dad as he could stare." — Gay. 

Dad ‘dle, v. a. To moveabeout like a child or aged many 
to toddle; hence, to perform anything in a slow and un- 
steady manner. 

—n. In some parts of England, a colloquialism for the 
hand or fist. 

Dad’dock, n. The rotten trunk ofa tree. 

Dad'dy-longlegs, „. (Zoil.) See TiPULA. 

Dade, in Florida, n S. co., washed on the S. and E. by 
the Atlantic ocean, and bounded on the W. by Monroe 
CO. Area, abt. 3,000 sq. m. Surface level; mostly occu- 
pied by the Everglades, a name given to vast expanses of 
shallow water, studded with innumerable small islands. 
The priucipal village is Miami. 

Dade, iu Georgia, a N.W. co. adjoining Tennessee and 
Alabama; area, abt. 160 sq. m. It is traversed by Look- 
out Creek, and surrounded by high mountains Iron 
ore, bituminous coal, and other valuable minerals 
abound, Cup. Trenton. 7%. (1880) 4.703 

Dade, in Missouri, u S.W. co.; arca, abt. 498 sq. m. It 
is intersected by the Sac Ri Horse, and Cedar creeks, 
The surface is varied. Svcd, fertile. Cap. Greenfield. 
Ip. (1*0) 12. 

—A village in the above co. 

Dade’ville,in Alabama, e township, cap. of Tallapoosa 
co., abt, 50 m. N.E. of Montgomery. 

Dade’ ville, in Missouri, n post-village of Dade co., abt. 
34 m. MN. W. of Springfield. 

Da do, n. |It, a cube, die, (Arch.) The die, or square 
part of à pedestal; the cubical base of a column. 

Da da m. (Chem,) Sume as CAMPHENE, q. v. 

Deedal, Dredalinn, a. (From Lat. DXDALUS, q. v.) 
Performed with art or constructiveskill ; ingenious ; as, 
“the dadal hand of nature.” — Plalips. 

Daedalus. (Myth) The fabulous representative of the 
most ancient Grecian art. According to Greek history, 
D., son of Erecthoneus, king of Athens, was the most 
inventive designer, accomplished artist, and mechanical 
genius the world had ever seen. His statues in wood 
were regarded as so admirably perfect, that they are re- 
ported to have moved, and looked like life: his skill in 
the mechanical arts was so universal, that science is re- 
ported to owe to him the invention of the wedge, the 
axe, saw, plummet, and the auger; and he also dis- 
covered the adhesive qualities of glue, besides inventing 
sails for ships. His pupil and nephew, Talus, promised 
even to eclipse his teacher, so remarkable was his in- 
genuity ; a fact that so distracted D. with envy, that he 
hurled the youth through a lofty window, and killed 
him on the spot, an act that compelled him immediately 
to fly, with his son Icarus, to Crete for safety, where 
Minos, the king of the islund, welcomed him with de- 
light. Here he exercised his mechanical genins in con- 
structing a wonderful labyrinth for his friend. Pusiplise, 
the queen and wife of Minos, where, undiscovered, she 
might carry on her revolting amours. In revenge for 
his perfidy, Minos, when he heard of the use to which 
the labyrinth was put, confined beth father and son in 
its intricate passages. To escape the fate this imprison- 
ment threatened, D. made for himself and Icarus wings 
of feathers, and, attaching them to their bodies hy glue 
and wax, they, being thus furnished, soared aloft out of 
the labyrinth, and fled from Crete, across the Aegean San, 
directing their course in the track of Cumas, and finally 
for Sic where the prudent and more experienced navi- 
gator arrived in safety; but his rash son, elated with 
the possession. of a new motive power, andaciously 
monnted the empyrean, before pursuing his conrse, to 
show the gods his plumage: when, approaching too near 
the indignant Phoebus, his artificial wings were scorched 
by the sun, the wax melted, ind the feathers becoming 
loose, the diseomfited and humiliated boy fell into that 
part of the ; ^an Sen, near the island of Samos, where 
he was drowned; thus giving the name of the Jearian Sra 
to that portion of the Mediterranenn washing the isles of 
Greece. This pretty fable is easily nud more rationally 
explained by supposing that the father and son, escap- 
ing the vigilance of Minos. fled to the shore, and leaping 
into two boats, put off. D. hoisting his mantle on the 
oars ns a sail, and escaping the pursuit; while the son, 
less skilful, or more intent on watching the effect of the 
wind on the rnde sail, than the direction of his course, 
ran his bark on the island of Samos, and was drowned 
in the wreck. 

Demon. u. See Demon. 

Daff, ».a. To daunt; to intimidate. 
parts of England.) 

—r. i. To play or sport with: to fondle; to tov ; to trifle. 

Daf fle, v. a. To evince forgetfulness; to show short 
menior 

Daf fodil, Dnf'fodilly. Daf'fodowndil'ly, n. 
| Fr. asphodéle, from Gr. asphodelus.] (Bot) See Nam 
Cissus. 


(Used in some 
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Daft, a. Out of one's proper senses; insane; — hence, 
besotted ; crazy; silly; foolish. — Sportive; sprightly; 
mirthful. (Used in Scotland.) 

Dag, n. [See Daccer.) A dagger.— A kind of hand- 

un or pistol, formerly used. 

fa. 8. Beer A leathern bill or hatchet. 

—v.a. [From DaGGLS.] To daggle; to bemire. (Vulgar.) 

v. u. To become clondy, misty, or opaque. (R.) 

Dag'ger. n. Fr. dugue ; D. dagge ; Yr. duigear ; Arm. 
dager; Swed. and Goth. daggert; probably allied. to 
Heb. dakar. to stab.) A short sword, or long knife. This 
weapon was in use among the Franks as early as the sixth 
century. Iu the twelfth ceutury it is mentioned asa “cul- 
tellus qui dicitur dagger,’ and Walsingham in the 15th 
century calls it couste/, or dagger. Towards the close of 
the 13th century, it was used as part of the knightly 
equipment; and about this time it was called the miseri- 
corde because in the last struggle the uplifted D. caused 
the discomficed fighter to sue for mercy. Towards the 
end of the Lith century, knights always wore a D. sus- 

pended by acord or chain to the right side, and it was 
even sometimes used as a missile weapon. At this time 
it was carried by citizeus, yeomen, sailors, and even 
ladies. 
: ( Printing.) A mark of reference used in printed works, 
in the form of a dagger, thus f. (Sometimes called obe- 
Tu look or speak daggers, to look or speak angrily or 
fiercely, as if with hostile intent. 
** I will speak daggers to her, but use none." — Saks. 


—». a. To use a dagger ; to stab with a poniard or dagger. 
ger's-drawing,n. Act of drawing daggers; 
hence, approach to a quarrel, an open attack, or violence. 
** [ have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at dag- 
ger s-drawing." — Swift. 

Daggers Springs, in Virginia, a post- village of 
Botetonrt co. 

Dazgetts Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Tioga co., abt. 150 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Dag’gle, v.a. [From Swed. and Goth. dagg, dew.] To 
trail in mud or wet grass; to befoul; to dirty, as the 
lower end of a garment; to dip in mire. 

—v. n. To run through mire, or mud aud water. 

Like a puppy daggled through the town." — Pope. 


Dag'gle-tnil, n. A slattern; a person of slovenly or 
unclean habits. 

Dagh, a word which, in the Tartar language, signifies 
mountain ; thus, dagh-stan (Daghestan), a mountainous 
country ; keshish-dagh, the actual name of Mount Olym- 
pus. 

Daghestan, (dah-ges-tin’,) a region of W. Asin, com- 
prising all the country lying W. of the: Caspian Sea to 
the Caucasus, in. Lat. 419 to 439 N., Lon. 46° to 50° E.;: 
the greater part of which forms a prov. belonging to 
the Russian govt. of the Cancasus, while the rest is peo- 
pled by independent tribes. Area, abt. 17,500 sq. in. ; of 
which Russian territory absorbs 10,600. Surface, Very 
mountainous, being traversed by outlying spurs and off- 
shoots of the Caucasus range. Wil. Productive in the 
valleys; yielding grain, tobacco, hemp, saffron, and tim- 
ber. Cattle, horses, asses, camels, nnd sheep are exten- 
sively reared. Min. Iron, lead, and snlphur. D. is al- 
most entirely populated by nomadic Tartar tribes, the 
principal of which is the Lesghians, who have hitherto 
maintained their independence of Russia. Pop. Estim. 
at 2,000,000, of which abt. 440,000 ure included in the 
Russian portion of the country. 

Dag'-lock, n. [Swed. and Goth. dagg, dew, and Eng. 

1050 A soiled or beinired lock of woul on a sheep's 

y. 

Da'go, Daais, or DaapEx, a Russian island in the Baltic, 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Finland, N. of the 
island of (sel; pop. 10,0 0. 

Dagobert I., a Frankish king of the Merovingian line, 
von of Clothaire IL, B. in 602. He subdued the Saxons, 

‘scons, and Bretons, but tarnished the lustre of his 
reign by his crnelty and licentiousness. D. in 638, and 
was buried in the abbey of St. Denis, which he had 
founded, 

AGOBERT II., succeeded to the throne of Austrasia in 

D 3 assassinated 679. 

AGOBERT III., succeeded his father, Childebert II., 711, 
And p. 715. 

Fon. (da/gon,) was the national god of the Philis- 
tines, [ts most famous temples were at Gaza and Ash- 
dod. The letter temple was destroyed by Jonathan in 
the Maccabeean War. Traces of the worship of D. like- 
Wise appear in the names Caphar Dagon (near Jamnia), 
Beth-Dagon in Judah (Josh. xv. 41), and Asher (Josh. 
Xix. 27). D. was represented with the face and hands 
9f a man, and the tail of a fish. In the Babylonian my- 
thology, the name D.(Odakon) is 
Applied to a fish-like being who 
Tose from the waters of the Red 

as one of the great benefactors 

9f men. Niebuhr appears to idena 
this being with the Phænician god, 
but Rawlinson regards them as 
fully distinct. In 1 Samuel v. we 
have an account of the fall and de- 
*truction. of D., before the ark of 
the Lord 

Dags'borough, in Delaware, a 
hundred of Sussex co., on Pepper 
Creek, abt. 50 m. S.8.E. of Dover; 
pop. 2,599. 

Dag’-swain, n. A coarse woollen stuff formerly made 
of dag-locks, or soiled wool. 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Manné, (da-gair’,) whose 
Dame is associated with one of the most refined applica- 


Fig. Tol. Dad. 


From Khorsabad. 
(Layard.) 
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tions of science to the arts, was B. at Cornellle, France, 
1789. From an early period he had been engaged in 
making chemical researches; but the Daguerreotype 
process, with which his name is identified, was first 
made known in the autumn of 1839. The whole of Eu- 
rope was nstonished at the beauty and novelty of the 
pictures produced by his process; and the French gov- 
ernment granted him a pension of 6,000 francs for his 
discovery, on condition of his publishing his method. D. 
was celebrated as a dioramic painter, and by ingeuious 
contrivances he had succeeded in producing many very 
extraordinary effects in his pictures. D. 1851. 

Daguerrean, Daguer’reian, a. Relating, or 
pertaining to, Daguerre, the inventor of the daguerreo- 
type. or to the art itself. 

Daguerreoty pe, (da-gair'o-tip.) n. [From Daguerre, 
q- v., and Gr, typos, an image.) (Fine Arts.) A process 
by which images ure impressed on a silver plate. A per- 
fectly polished silver plate is exposed in the dark to the 
vapors of iodine and bromine, by which a mixture of 
iodide and bromide of silver, exquisitely sensitive to 
light, is obtained. The plate is then exposed to the ac- 
tion of the image formed by light in the camera obscura, 
varying from a few seconds to several minutes, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light. A latent impression is 
formed on the film of bromo-iodide of silver, giving this 
substance the property of combining with the vapor of 
mercury, in these parts where the light has struck. 
This latent impression is brought out or developed by 
being exposed for a few seconds tothe vapor of mercury 
in a heated box. On withdrawing the plate, the-mer- 
cury will be found to have fixed itself to the silver in 
exact proportion to the effect of the light on the differ- 
ent portions of the image; tlie deposit being white and 
brilliant on the lightest portions, more or less gray on 
those parts constituting the half-tones, and absent 
altogether in the deep shadows. It is then washed with 
a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda, which dissolves 
out the bromo-iodide of silver, that has remained un- 
altered by the light. The last process consists in laying 
on a fine film of metallic gold, by pouring over the plate 
a solution of the double hyposulphite of soda and gold, 
or sel d'or, us it is commonly called. There are few 
questions which have given rise to grenter controversies 
among chemists, than the nature of the D. image, many 
supposing it to be mercury only, others thinking that it 
is an amalgam of mercury and silver. It is unfortunate 
that the quantity of material formed is so very minute, 
that it becomes impossible to subject it to analysis. This 
curious and ingenious process has been almost entirely 
superseded by other photographic processes. — Sve PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. 

Daguerre'otyper, Daguerre'oty pist, n. One 
who practises the art of daguerreotypy. 

Daguerreotyp'ie, Daguerreotyp'ical, a. Re- 
lating, or pertaining, to the daguerreotype. 

Daguerre'otypy.n. Art or practice of taking pic- 
tures by means of photography. 

B'Aguessenu. Sce AGUEssEAU, D’. 

Dahl, Jonas Kristian Klausen, (dal.) a Norwegian 
landscape-painter, famous for his magnificent views of 
mountain-scenes; B. at Bergen, 1780; D. 1857. 

Dahl, ViaprviR IvaxoviTCH, one of the most popular 
Russian authors of the present day; B. about 1800, in 
St. Petersburg. Ile collected and published a g: eat many 
popular tales (similar to Grimm's collection of German 
Volcsmührchen), and wrote several novels, in which 
Russian life ind manners are faithfully depicted.D. 1874 

Dahlbom, AxpERs Gustar, (dal'bome,) n Swedish ento- 
mologist, n. March 3, 1806. He wrote several volumes 
on insects, the most important of which is Hymenoptera 
Europea precipue Borealia, D. 1859. 

Dahlgren, Jonx A. a commander in the U. States 
navy, B. in Pennsylvania, in 1809, entered the navy 
in 1826, and served on the Brazilian coast and in the 
Mediterranean in 1527-3. On his return, he went 
through a course of naval study, and wasengaged in the 
coust-survey in 1835-6. At an early age he acquired a 
taste for constructing ordnance, and was appointed to 
that department in 1847, when he invented and per- 
fected the well-known Dahlgren shell-gun, then the 
most powerful missile of the kind in existence. In 1855 
he was appointed to the command of the gunnery-ship 
Cumberland at Plymouth, engaged in testing the veloc- 
ity and power of artillery, &c.; and in 1859 he was re- 
moved to the navy-yard at Washington, to the command 
of which he was appointed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. On the death of Admiral Foote, in 1863, he suc- 
ceeded to the command of the fleet before Charleston, 
when he co-operated with Gen. Gilmore in some at- 
tempts to capture Fort Sumter. D. 1871. 

Dahlgren Gun. (Ordnance.) A gun of heavy calibre, 
invented in 1847 by the American commander J. A. DAHL- 
GREN, . r. The breech is extremely strong, being very 
much thicker than the breech of an ordinary cannon ; 
while the part between the trunnions and the muzzle ix 
lighter, and contains less metal than a common gun of 
the same calibre, It is still used in our navy, and fires 


shells as well as solid shot. 

Dahi'mann, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, a German histo- 
rian; B. at Wimar, 1785. He published a History of 
Denmark, Histories of the English, and of the French 
Revolutions, and also a work entitled, Forschungen auf 
dem Gebiete der deutschen Geschichte. He also took a 
conspicnons part in politics, having been a member of 
the German parliament in the revolutionary year 1848. 
Subsequently he was appointed professur of history at 
the nniversity of Bonn. D. 1860. 

Dahlia, (dil'yd,) a. [In honor of A. Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist.] ( Bot.) A gen. of perennial herbaceous plants, 
order Asteraceae. All the varieties in cultivation in our 
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flower-gardens. of which not fewer than 2,000 have been 
carefully enumerated, are derived from two species, D. 
variabilis and D. coccinea, natives of Mexico. Few 
plants manifest so strong an inclination to sprout and 
produce new varieties as the D.; nud florists have ulse 
obtained many by the ur- 
tificial fecundation of one 
with the pollen of an- 
other. They have coarse 
and roughish leaves, re- 
sembling those of the 
common elder, but the 
flowers are large and 
beautiful, sporting into 
innumerable varieties, 
single and double, of 
every conceivable shade 
of scarlet, crimson, pur- 
ple,red,rarely yeliow, and 
blooming from July until 
arrested by frost. The 
Dahlias are generally cul- 
tivated Ey the divisions 
of the tuberous roots, 
which, as soon as the 
frost blackens the tops, 
are to be taken up and 
preserved through the 


winter in à dry place, 


Fig. 162. — DAHLIA. 
free from frost. 


Dahline, (Uá'lin,) n. (Chem.) See INULINE. 
Dahlon'egn, in Georgia, a township and post-village, 


cap. of Luinpkin co., about 141 m. N. N. W. of Milledge- 
ville. 


Dahlowega, in Jwa, a post-village and township of 


Wapello co., about 65 m. S.W. of Iowa City. 


Dahme, (dah'mey,) a Prussian town, on the river of 


the same name, 14 m. S. of Berlin, and strongly forti- 
fied. Here the French were defeated by the Prussians 
in 1713. Pup. 5.000. 


Dah’omey, or Danome, a conntry of W. Africa, on the 


coast of Upper Guinea, Its limits are far from being 
well defined, but they are supposed to extend from be- 
tween about 6? and $° or 9? N. Lat., and from 1? to per- 
haps 39 E. Lon.; having W., Ashantee; E., Yarriba 
und Benin; and S., the Atlantic Ocean. This region, so 
far as it has been explored, consists for the most part of 
an immense plain rising gradually from the coast to the 
Kong Mountains, from 10 to 200 miles inland. The 
principal rivers are the Volta and Loka, which bound it 
on the W., and the surface, comprising as it does many 
marshes, may be considered ns well watered. D. has an 
alluvial soil of unsurpassed vigor and richness, and 
travellers speak with enthusiasm of the unbounded 
Inxuriance of vegetation diffused over its face. — Prod. 
Oranges, limes, guayas, and other tropical fruits; melons, 
pine-npples, and yams, grow wild; and maize, millet, 
and other grains, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobac- 
co, nnd various gums and spices are successfully culti- 
vated. In some parts the country is covered with dense 
forests, the retreat of lions, hyenas, leopards, elephants 
and monster serpents. Deer, and animals of the domes- 
tic species are plentifnl. Previous to the early part of 
the last century this territory was divided into a number 
of petty states, and is represented as having been popu- 
lous and well cultivated. The Dahomans. by whom it 
was overrun and laid waste, came from the interior of 
the continent. They are said to be hospitable to stran- 
gers, brave and resolute; and these traits would appear 
to make up the sum-total of their good qualities, Their 
disposition seems to be a compound of that of the tiger 
and the spaniel — blood-thirstiness and untamable 
ferocity coupled with the most abject servility. All the 
most arbitrary forms of savage despotism appear to be 
mild and free when compared with that established in 
this country. It is singular. too, that this despotism is 
not founded upon force and terror, nor is it connected 
with anything timid or effeminate in the character of 
the people. It rests on a blind and idolatrons venera- 
tion fur the person of the sovereign as for that of a 
superior being. He is the absolute master of the lives 
and properties of his subjects, and disposes of them at 
pleasure. It is accounted a crime in the latter to sup- 
pose that the king eats, drinks, sleeps, or performs any 
of the functions of an ordinary mortal. The greatest 
lords can only approach the monarch lying flat on their 
faces, and rolling their heads in the dust. The Dahoman 
rushes to battle in obedience to the royal mandate with 
a blind, unthiuking, brute confidence. In the construc- 
tion of the palaces und temples, human skulls form tho 
The king's sleeping-room has the 
floor paved with the skulls, and the roof ornamented 
with the jnw-bones of chiefs whom he has overcome in 
battle. Every year a high festival is held, which lasts 
for several weeks, and during which the king waters the 
graves of his ancestors with the blood of hosts of human 
victims. The bodies of those unhappy men are not even 
interred, but are suspended by the feet to walls and 
scaffolds, and left hanging till they putrefy. This cere- 
mony is known as tlie grand custom, Perhaps the most 
extraordinary fact connected with this barbarous people 
is, that all the women are monopolized by the sovereign ; 
and that no individual can possess himself of either a 
wife or a concubine except by gift of, or purchase from, 
the king: and whether the lady be young or old, hand- 
some or ugly, she mnst be equally acceptable to the 
person to whom she is given or sold. The king keeps a 
vast sernglio for himself; and at his death his wives and 
concubines fall to murdering each other, till the carnage 
is stopped by the interference of the new ruler. The 
main reliance of the king during war is on his female 
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soldiery, the so-called Amazons (see fig. 763). These 
famous petticoat troops number rather more than 2,500, 
of whom but about 1, 700 are fully armed. These women 


Fig. 163, — AN AMAZON. 


are, generally spenking, ugly, and many of them old and 
vixenish. In battle they fight with courage amounting 
to desperation, and, in fact, surpass in this respect their 
masculine fellow-soldiers. The corps is reinforced from 
the danghters of the land. Before a girl can marry she 
is shown to the king; if he likes her looks, she is en- 
listed as a soldier. aud that is an end of the proposed 
match. They are in size larger than the men, and more 
able to bear fatigne; and, Capt. Burton thinks, more 
mnscular, and in every way fit for powder. The tiger 
is the fitting fetish or object of religious worship, among 
the Dahomans. Christianity is, however, a recognized 
religion, and the king frequently sends a bottle of rum 
to the trading-post of Whydah, to propitiate the God 
of the whites. Slavery is largely practised, and the 
port just mentioned forms the principal barracoon, or 
slave-pen, on the W. coast of Africa. Abomey is the 
principal town, and all commercial traffic is conducted 
throngh Whydah. Pp. Unknown. The latest and most 
anthentic work on D.is Capt. Burton's Account of a 
Mission to Dahomey in 1864. 

Daily, a. [See Day.] Happening every day; done day 
by day; bestowed or enjoyed every day ; diurnal. 

“ Re hath a daily beauty in his life.” — Shaks. 

—adr. Every day; day by day; as, to meet a person daily. 

Daimiel, (¢a’e-me-ail,) n town of Spain, 20 m. from 
Ciudad Real, prov. of La Mancha; pop. 11,000. 

Dnin'gerfield. See Dancenrie.. 

Dain'tily, adv. In a dainty manner; nicely; deli- 
cately; fastidiously ; deliciously. 

Those young suitors had been accustomed to... sleep well 
and fare daintily." — Broome. 

Dain’‘tiness. n. State or quality of being dainty ; 
delicacy ; deliciousness; nicety; fastidiousness; as, 
du nt / ness of the palate. 

Dain’ty, a. [W. dantaeth, from dant, a tooth; Tith. 
dantis; Lat. dens. dentis; Gr. odono, odontos ; Goth. 
tunthus; O. Ger. zant, zand ; Sansk. dala, a tooth, from 
ad, to ent.] Toothsom :; pleasing to the palate ; delicious 
to the taste; as, a dainty dish. 


—Nice; delicate; of acute sensibility; fine and elegant 
in form or manner; luxurious. 

“This is the slowest, yet the daintiest sense," — Davies. 

—Ceremonious; squeamish; over-nice ; scrupulous; as, a 
dainty speaker, 

Let us not be dainty of leave-taking.”—Shaks. 

—n. Something nice or delicate to the taste; that which 
is exquisitely pleasing to the palate; a delicacy; a 
tit-bit. 
he not desirous of his dainties, for they are deceitful meat.” 

Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Dair el Ka'mnr,a town of Syria, and capital of a 
community of Druses, 12 m. from Beyrout; pop. 30,000. 

Dairy, (dd’re.) n. I. Lat. dayeria, a place for keeping 
milk; O. Eng. dey, a milk-maid ; Swed. and Goth. deg- 
gia, to suckle an infant; Goth. daddjan.] The occnpa- 
tion or department of farming industry pertaining to the 
making of butter und cheese; as, dairy-produce. 

—The place, room, or building where milk is set for 
cream, managed, and converted into butter or cheese. 
In the successful management of the dairy very much 
depends npon the quality of the cows, and the food with 
which they are supplied. Theconstruction of the house 
where the milk is stored, &c. is of the highest impor- 
tance. It should be situated on a dry spot, somewhat 
elevated, having, if possible, a northern exposure. A 
high roof and free ventilation are necessary ; and the 
proximity to pig-sties, sewers, or offensive smells, must 
e avoided. Coolness is essential during the summer, 
and an equable temperature in the winter. As the milk 
suffers from being agitated or too much cooled before it 
is set for the cream to rise, the cow-house should be as 
near as possible to the dairy. The milk should be 
brought direct from the cows, without being exposed to 
the outer air, if possible. No substances except milk, 
butter, and newly-made cheese, should ever be allowed 
to come into a D. The floor and shelves, which are 
generally of stone or slate, should be carefully washed 
every day, and any spilled milk should be removed im- 
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mediately. Scrupulous cleanliness, indeed, is the first 
rule in all dairies. After being brought into the D. the 
milk is run into shallow dishes, made of earthenware, 
tin, or wood. The layer of milk run into each vessel 
should be shallow, in order to promote the formation 
of cream. The cream removed at the first skimmiug 
is the richest and best. For the methods employed in 
the D. for converting milk into cheese and butter, see 
the articles under those heads. 

Dairy, in Jow«, a post-office of Washington co. 

|Dai'ry, Dai'ry-farm, n. A farm devoted to the 

production of dairy produce ; grass-land or pasturage for 
feeding cows, 

| Dairy Grove, in Jowa, a post-office of Jasper co. 

Dni'ry-house, n. A house or out-buildiug in which 
dairy operations are carried on. 

Dai'rying,n. Operations performed in a dairy. 

| Dairyland, in New York, u post-oflice of Ulster co. 

Dai'ry-mnid, n. A female servant who manages, or 
assists in, a dairy. 

Da'is, n. (O. Fr. dois; Fr. dais; from Lat. discus, a 
quoit, a dish, socalled because shaped like a quoit; 
L. Lat, a table.] In the common acceptation of the 
word, D. means the raised flooring at the upper end of 
a hall, on which the high table stands, and where the 
most distinguished guests are seated; or the platform on 
which a throne, or chair of honor, is placed. This also 
seems to be the meaning of the term when it occurs in 
the works of old English pocts and prose writers. In 
France it meuns the canopy erected over a raised plat- 
form occupied by the sovereign at any reception or pub- 
lic ceremonial, us well as the platform itself; and the 
canopy carried over the sacred wafer when the priests 
are bearing it to the bedside of a dying man, is so 
called. 

Daisied, (dd’zid,) a. Full of daisies; decked with 
daisies; as, “the daisied sward;" and, “the prettiest 
daisied plot.” — Mals. 

Daisy, (/à'ze) n. [A. S. dages-ege.] (Bot.) The common 
name of the genus Bellis, order Asterucee, The com- 
mon D., Bellis perennis, native of Europe, but nearly 
naturalized in some parts of N. England in cultivated 
grounds, gives flowers almostall the year. In the days 
of chivalry, it was the emblem of fidelity in love, and 
was frequently borne at tournaments both by knights 
and ladies. hat are called double varieties, with 
flowers of various and often brilliant colors, are very 
commonly cultivated in gardens, the flowers consisting 
entirely of florets of the ray. A variety called the Hen- 
and- chiclens D., frequent in cottage-gardens, has the 
flower (head of flowers) surrounded by smaller ones, the 
short stems of which grow from the summit of the scape 
or leafless stem. 

D&k, Dawk, n. [Hind. d4k.] In India, a post man; a 
letter-carrier. — To travel dak, to travel by means of 
relays of post-wagons. (India.) 

Dak-bun’galow, (dàwk-)n. In Hindostan, a house 
of rest and entertainment for dáks, or letter-carriers. 

Da'kel, (El.) or EL bak en, (dah-kel-dah-lay,) an oasis 

in Egypt, 28 m. long and 15 m. wide, Lat. 25° 30' N. 

Lon. 29^ E. It produces dates, olives, and other fruits 

in abundance, and contains several villages. Pop. abt. 

1,000. 
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intensely cold. Prin towns. Yankton (the cap.), Dead 

wood, Fargo, and Sioux Falls. Pp. (1880) 135,180. D. 

was organized as a territory by an Act of Congress 

|. passed March 2, 1861. See page 828. 

Dako ta, in /l//inois, a township of Stephenson co., abt 
8 m. K. by N. of Freeport. 

|Dako’ta, in Jowa, a township and post-village, cap. of 
Humboldt co., 15 m. N. of Fort Dodge. 

Dako'ta, in Minnesota, nn K. S. E. co., area, about 550 
sq. m. The Mississippi River bounds it on the N., as 
does the St. Peter's, or Minnesota, on the N.W., and the 
Cannon on the S. E. It is also drained by the Vermillion 
River. Surface undulating ; soil fertile. Cap. Hastings. 
Pup. (1880) 17,396, 

A village of Dakota co., on the Vermillion River, about 
24 m. S. of St. Paul. 

—A village of Fillmore co., on the Mississippi River, about 
143 m. S.E. of St. Paul. 

—A village of Winona.co., on the Mississippi River, 11 m. 
above La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Dako'ta, in Nebraska, an extreme N.E. co., bordering 
on Iowa. Area, about 400 sq.m. The Missouri River 
bounds it on the N. and N.E., and it is also drained by 
Elk Creek. The surface presents a variety of rolling 
prairie, bottom-lands, and groves of hard timber. Soil, 
excellent. Cap. Dakota. 

—A township and post-village, cap. of the above co., on 
the Missouri River, about 99 m. N. by W.of Omaha City; 


. 595. 

Dako'ta, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Waushara co. 

Dakota Indians. See Sioux. 

Dakota River, RW] IHA Jaques, or James River, in 
Dakota, rises in the N.E part of the territory, and flow- 
ing S. enters the Missouri near Yankton, on the S. 
border of the territory. Length about 600 m. 

Dalamow, (dal-a-mou,) a city of India, territory of 
Oude, 60 m. from Allahabad ; pop, 12,000. 

Dalberg, KARL THEODOR ANTON Mania, B. in 1744. He 
was the last archbishop-elector of Mentz, and arch- 
chancellor of the German empire. When the empire 
was dissolved, in 1806, Napoleon appointed him prince- 
primate of the Rhenish Confederation, and grand-duke 
of Frankfort on the Main. After the full of Napoleon 
he was deprived of all his territories, but retained his 
archiepiscopacy. D. 1817. 

Dalberg, Emenicu Josern, (dal'bairg,) DUKE oF; B. at 
Mentz, l As ambassador of Baden to Paris he gained 
the favor of Talleyrand, and was employed as n diplomatic 
agent by Napoleon. In 1814 he exerted his influence in 
behalf of the Bourbons, and was sent to the Congress of 
Vienna as French plenipotentiary. After the second 
restoration he was appointed minister of state, and also 
created a duke and peer of France. D. in 1833. 

Dalbergi’‘cew, n. (Bol.) A tribe of plants, order Fu- 
bacee, distinguished by having filaments monadelphous, 
or diadelphons; legume continuous, generally indehis- 
cent; cotyledons fleshy; leaves usually pinnate. The 
genus Andira. one of the principal in the tribe, contains 
the Cabbage-tree or Cabbage-bark of the W. Indies, An- 
dira Inermis. It is a tree of considerable height, and 
its bark, called cabbage-bark or worm-bark, is a power- 
ful anthelmintic. 


Da'ker-hen, n. (Zoil.) A provincial English term for 
the bird called CoRN-CRAKE, q. v. 

Dakoit', n. [lind] See Dacorr. 

Dako'ta, a territory of the U. States, lying between 
Lat. 42° 30 and 49° N., Lon. 96? 30/ and 1039 W., 
bounded EK. by Minnesota, S. by Nebraska, W. by Mon- 
tana and Wyoming territories, and having for its N. 
frontier the Assiniboine region of British N. America. 
This territory embraces a large scope of unoccupied 
country, fringed with white settlements on its S. border 
along the Missouri River. D. is of an almost quadri- 
lateral form, and its length may be computed at about 
400 m.; with an approximately equal breadth. — Area. 


D'Albert, CHARLES, a popular composer of dancing- 
music, B. near Hamburg, in 1815. He was educated in 
England, and studied music at the Académie Royale, 
Paris. His waltzes, polkas, and gallopades ure almost in- 
numerable, and too widely kuown to need mention here. 

D’Albret, (JEANNE). Sce ALBRET. 

Dale, n. [A. S. dael; Ger. thal; O. Ger. tal; Goth. dal, 
dals, a deep chasm, ravine, or cleft; Fris. del, deil; Icel. 
dalr; Armor. del; Gael. dail, The root is found in Al- 
banian, tele. deep.) A vale or valley; a dell; a low 
place among hills. 

Dale, Ricuanp, an American naval officer, B. in Virginia, 
1756, was sent to sea at 12 years of age, and at 19 had 


The area of D. has, since the transfer of a large sec- 
tion of its lands lying W. of the N. and 8. forks of 
the Cheyenne River to form part of the new territory 
of Wyoming, (as provided by Act of Congress, July 25, 
1868.) become considerably modified. Its present ad- 
measurement is, as far as can be ascertained, about 152,600 
£q. m. — Gen. Desc. The surface of this territory is ele- 
vated, yet not mountainous; forming, on the whole, an 
extensive plateau, varied in the N.E. by wide, grassy 
plains, and S. W. by high, rolling prairies. It is excel- 
lently well watered, being intersected by the Missouri, 
Nebraska, Niobrara, «nd Cheyenne rivers, and innu- 
merable smaller streams. A vast lake-system also 
drains the face of the country. The soil is, on the whole, 
excellent; more particularly is this the case as regards 
the valleys of the great rivers, which are highly fertile, 
and notably adapted to the production of cereals, to- 
bacco. the sugar-cane, and edible vegetable matter. A 
great breadth of the surface is admirably timbered 80 
far as has been ascertained by surveying and exploring 
parties, — Min. The Black Hills on the W. border of D. 
have been found to be rich in gold and silver, as well as 
coal, iron, aud copper. Coal is also said to be largely 
deposited in the region of Big Sioux River. Brick-clay, 
lime-stone, and good building-stone, are found in the 8. 
A great portion of the N. part of the territory abounds 
with salt. The mineralogical status of D. has been, as 
yet, so imperfectly demonstrated.that further details can- 
not, at the present time, be furnished. Nearly the whole 
extent of this fine territory is still unsettled; conse- 
quently, wild animals are met with in plenty, as buffaloes, 
elk. deer, and the smaller quadrupeds of the vulpine 


tribe. The grisly bearand moose are occasionally come 


the command of a merchant-vessel. While serving as a 
midshipman on board of the American brig of war Lex- 
ington, he was taken by a British cutter; but, after 
being confined a twelvemonth in Mill Prison, he effected 
his escape into France, where he joined the celebrated 
Paul Jones, then commanding the American ship Son 
Homme Richard, and was the first inan that boarded 
the English frigate Serapis, which was captured. In 
1801 he had the command of an American squadron, and 
hoisted his pennant on board the President. He was a 
brave, honorable, and intelligent seaman. The adven- 
tures of his early days were of the most romantic and 
perilous kind; but his latter years were passed in the 
peaceful enjoyment of a competent estate at Philadel- 
phia. where he D. in 1826. 

Dale, in Alabama, a S.E. co., adjoining Florida; area, 
nbout 900 sq. m. It is drained by the Choctawhatchee 
River. Surface, uneven. Soil, poor. Cap. Newton. 
Pop. (1880) 12.677. 

Dale, in Illinois, a township of McLean county; pop. 
1.188. 

in Indiana, a post-office of Spencer co. 
n Kentucky, a post-office of Campbell co. 

Dale, in New York, a post-office of Wyoming co. 

Dale, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 

Dale, in Wisconsin, a township of Outagamie co., abow 
15 m. W. of Appleton. 

Dalecar'in. (Swed. Dalarne.) An ancient Swedish 
province, now forming the district of Kopparberg-Stora 
the region is very mountainous and rugged, but rick 
in wild and picturesque scenery. It derives its name 
from the river D., by which it is watered. The inhabit 
tants of this ancient province have always been noted 


across, and are hunted by the Indians. — Clim. Salu- 
brious; in the S. mild and pleasant, but in the N. often 


for their bravery, patriotism, and hospitality. Here, ia 
1520, Gustavus Vasa found a refuge from the persecu- 
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tion of Christian II. of Denmark, who had ascended the 
Swedish throne. 


Fig. 164. — COSTUMES OF DALECARLIA, (Sweden.) 


pale City, in Dakota Territory, a post-village of Lara- 
mie co. 

pale City, in Jowa, a post-office of Guthrie co. 

D'Alembert. See ALEMBERT, (D..) 

Dal- Elf, a river of Sweden, formed by the junction of 
the Oster- and Wester-Dal. It falls into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, 10 m. from Gefre, after a course of 250 m. 

Dales'man, n. A dweller in a dale; specifically, an 
inhabitant of the valleys of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, England. 

Dale’ ville, in Alabama, a post-village of Dale co., abt. 
10 m. S. S. E. of Montgomery. 

Daleville, in Indiana, a post-village of Delaware co., 
abont 40 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Daleville, in Mississippi. a post-village of Lauderdale 
co., about 100 m. E. of Jackson. 

Daleville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Luzerre 
co., about 13 m. S.E. of Scranton. 

DaVhoff, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Charles co. 

Dalhou’sie, James ANDREW Broun-Rawsay, Marquis 
or, a descendant of on old Scottish family, B. 1512; suc- 
ceeded his father as 10th EARL or D., 1838. He was an ar- 
dent Tory, and took an active part in the debates on the 
Scottish Church. After having occupied various im- 

rtant positions at heme, he was appointed (1847) 
jovernor-General of India, where he had spent several 
years of his childhood, his father having been com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in that country. 
Roon after his arrival in India, the second insurrection 
in the Punjanb broke out: the rebels, however, were 
defeated in the battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, 
1849,) and the Sikhs were effectually subjugated. Though 

. had not taken an active part in these operations, he 
received a vote of thanks from the British parliament, and 
was elevated to the rank of marquis. In 1851 he subdued 
the Burmese, and returned to Europe in 1856. D. 1860. 

Dalhon'sie, in New Brunswick, a port of entry, cap. 
of Restigouché co., on the Restigouché River at its en- 
trance into the Bay of Chaleur, and about 200 m. N. of 
St. John. Pop. ín 1871, 2,067. 

Da‘lia, an ancient Swedish province in western Goth- 
land. It forms now portions of the districts of Elfsborg, 
and Gütheburg. j 

Dali'lah. See DELTAR. 

Dalin, Otor vox, (da-leen',) a Swedish author, v. in 1708. 
He wrote a history of Sweden; also poems, fables, and 
satires. D. 1763. 

l'key, in /r/and, a maritime village and parish, co. 
Dublin, abt. 8 m. S. E. of the city of Dublin, on the Irish 
sea, immediately outside of Dublin Bay. Pop. 5,500. 

Dat tam’s Creek, in Kentucky, a post-office of Lo- 

co. 

Dallas, Avexaxpen James, an American statesman, of 

ritish extraction, D. at Jamaica, 1759. He was edu- 
cated in London, lived some time in Jamaica, and in 
1783 went to the United States, where he became a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, and embarked in the practice 
ol the law. In 1791 he was appointed secretary of state 
that commonwealth, and in 1814 secretary of the 
treasury in Pres. Madison's cabinet. In this capacity he 
was distinguished by the vigor and usefulness of his 
financial policy. He resigned office in 1816, and D. at 
Fenton, N. J., in the following year. 
las, Gronda MirFLIN, an American statesman and 
diplomatist, n. in Phila., 1792. He graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1810, and three years later was called to 
the bar, He soon afterward accompanied Albert Gal- 
latin to St. Petersburg as his private secretary. He was 
Subsequently appointed secretary to the American com- 
Missioners at the treaty of Ghent in 1814, which closed 
the war between this country and Great Britain. In 
he became mayor of Philadelphia, and was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1831. In 1837 D. was ap- 
pointed minister to Russia, which post he held till 1839. 
After his return, in 1844, he was elected vice-president 
of the United States, under the administration of Mr. 
Polk. In this position he gave the casting-vote for the 
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annexation of Texas to the Union. 
pointed minister to the English court. D. Dee. 31, 1864. 

Dallas, Rovert CHAkLES, an English author, brother 
of Alex. Jas. Dallas, B. at Jamnica, 1754. He is best 
remembered as the intimate friend and correspondent 
of Lord Byron, and as the author of The History of the 
Maroons (1803-4), and Recollections of the Life of Lord 
Byron. D. 1824. 

Dallas, in Alabama, a S. W. co., drained by the Ala- 
bama River, which intersects it, and which receives the 
Cahawba and smaller streams. Area, abt. 890 sq. m. 
Surfuce, diversified, Soil, excellent, and in fine cultiva- 
tion, producing heavy crops of cotton, Indian corn, oats, 
and garden stuff. (Up. Cahawba. Pop. (1880) 48,437. 

Dallas, in Arkansas, a central co., watered by the 
Ouachita and Saline rivers, which form its W. and E. 
frontiers respectively. Area, abt, 860 sq. m. Surface, 
undulating. Seil, fertile, growing large quantities of 
cotton and maize, Cup. Princeton. 

—A post-village, cap. of Polk co., abt. 170 m. W.S.W. of 
Little Rock. The neighborhood is very rich in min- 
erals; including silver, lead, zine, iron, and stone-coal. 

Dallas, in Georgia, a twp. of Paulding co. 

Dallas, in Indiana, a township of Huntingdon co., on 
the Wabush River. 

Dallas, in Jowa, a central county, drained by Racoon 
River, and Beaver Creek. Arra, 576 sq. m. Soil, highly 
fertile, but only partially under cultivation. Prod. 
Wheat, maize, and other agricultural products. Cup. 
Adel. 

A township in the above co. 

—A post-village and township of Marion co., abt. 10 miles 
S. W. of Knoxville; 

—A township of Taylor co. 

Dal'Ins, in Kentucky, a post-village of Pulaski co. In 
its vicinity, from May 25 to June 1, 1861, took place a 
series of desperate but indecisive skirmishes, between 
the National troops under Gen. Sherman, and the Con- 
federates under Hood and Hardee. 

Dallas, in Louisiana, a village of Madison parish, on 
Bayou Tensas. abt. 15 m. W. of Richmond, 

Dallas, in Michigan, a post-township of Clinton co. 
Pop. 1,360. 

A post-village of Dallas township, in Clinton co., abt. 28 
m. W. of Owosso. 

Dallas, in Mississippi, a post-office of La Fayette co. 

Dallas., in Missouri, a central co., divided by the Ni- 
angua River, and traversed by other and minor streams. 
Area, 576 sq. m. Surface, level, prairies and forests 


predominating. Soil, good. Prod. Cereals, and cattle. 
Cap. Buffalo. Ppp. (1880) 9,272, 

A post-village, of Bolliuger co. abt. 100 m. S. by E. 
of 8t. Louis. 

—A village of Greene co., abt. 16 m. E.N.E. of Springfield. 

A township of Holt co., on the Missouri River, abt. 32 
m. above St. Joseph 

E^ township of Webster co., abt. 18 m. E. N. E. of Spring- 

eld. 

Dallas. in N. Carolina, a township and village, cap. of 
Gaston co., abt. 170 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 

kx cien in Ohio, a township of Crawford county; pop. 


—A village of Darke co. 

A post-office of Highland co. 

Dallas, in Oregon, a post-village, and township, cap. 
of Polk co., on the Rickreal River, abt. 15 m. W. of 
Salem. 

Dallas, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Luzerne 
co. 

Dallas, in Tennessee, a post office of Hamilton co. 

Dallas, in Teras, a county in the N.E. part of the state, 
irrigated by the forks of Trinity River. Area, 900 sq. m. 
Surface, variegated. Soil, good, and well timbered. 
Large yields of cotton, cereals, and dairy produce are 
customary. Cap, Dallas. 

A post-village, cap. of Dallas co., on the Trinity River, 
abt. 215 m. N.N.E. of Austin city. 

Dal las, or Barron, in Wisconsin, a N.W. co. Area, 
abt. 1,200 sq. m. It is intersected by the Red Cedar (or 
Menomonie), Vermilion, Hay, and Apple rivers, all of 
which, except the first, rise within its limits. Surface, 
mostly elevated timber-lands. interspersed with nn- 
merous lakes. (1888)7,023, [n 1868, the nume Bar- 
ron was legally substituted for that of Dallas for this 
county. 

—A village of Towa co., on the W. branch of Pekatonica 
River, a few miles from Mineral Point. 

Dallas, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Marshall co. 

Dal lasburg, in Kentucky, a village of Owen co., on 
ele Creek, about 34 miles N. of Frankfort; pop. 

Dallasburgh. in Ohio, a post-village of Warren co., 
abont 12 m. 8. by E. of Lebanon. 

Dallas Centre, in moa, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Dallas City, in Ilinois, a post-village of Hancock co., 
m the Mississippi River, about 5 m. below Burlington, 

OWA. 

Dallas City, in Ilinois, a village of Henderson co., 
on the Mississippi River ; pop. 18. 

Dallastown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of York 
co., about 7 m. R.E. of York. 

Dalles City, or Tar Dates, in Oregon, a village, cap. 
of Wasco co., on the Columbia River, about 120 m. E. of 
Portland. 

Dalles of the Columbia, (dalz,) form a limited 
portion of the Columbia River, about 20 m. above the 
Casendes. The whole volume of the river here flows be- 
tween two walls of basaltic rock, which at one place are 
only 58 yards apart. The word dalles (from dalle, a flag- 
stone) appears in the language of the French hunters, 
to be applied to a narrow gorge or cailon. 


In 1856 D. was ap-| 
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Dalliance, n. A dallying; a lingering; acts of fond 
ness; interchange of caresses. 
Dal lier, n. A trifler; a procrastinator; one who toys, 
fondles, or caresses. 
* Daily dalliers with pleasant words." — Ascham. 
Dally, v. n. (Icel. delleki, dallegleiki, freedom, famili- 
arity, from del, affable, and leik, leiku, to play, to sport.) 
To play or sport in an affable or familiar manner; to 
toy and wanton; to sport; to interchange caresses. — 
To delay; to linger; to loiter; to procrastinate; to 
waste one's time in trifles. 
“He cried... tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally." — Hudibras. 
—v.a. To put off; to delay; to defer till a proper oppor- 
tunity shall arrive. 
** Dallyíng off the time with often skirmishes.” — Knolles. 


Dalmanu’tha, (Anc. Geog..) a town, or village, of Pal- 
estine, near the city of Magdala, on the W. shore of the 
sea of Galilee, N. of Tiberias. Its exact situation is un- 
known. 

Daimanu’tha, in Dwa, a post-village of Guthrie co., 
about 5 m. W. of Dea Moines. 

Dalma'tin, a country forming a part of the Austrian 
monarchy, and stretching along the Adriatic Sea, be- 
tween 42° 30^ and 44° 28’ N. Lat., and 14? 59' and 199 Y 
E. Lon. It inclndes numerous islands, and is bounded 
N. by Croatia, E. by Herzegovina, and 8. and W. by the 
Adriatic. Area, exclusive of the islands, 4,668 sq. m. D., 
in general, is mountainous and rugged, yet it contains 
many fertile valleys. In the N.W. rise the Dinaric 


Alps, the highest peaks of which are the Diana, 5,675, 
the Biokovo, 5,530, and the Soilaya, 4,750 feet above the 
level of the sea. Ativers, dc. The Narenta, Kerka, Zer- 
magna, and Cettina. The lakes, with the exception of 
that of Vrana, are periodical; tbat is, they usually dry 
up in summer. Prod. Maize, grapes, olives, wheat, and 
some silk. The country abounds with marble, and gyp- 
sum, and also in iron. Manuf. The industry of this re- 
gion is as yet rather at a low ebb; the main articles of 
export ure wine and distilled liquors. The bnilding of 
ships, however, is carried on to à considerable extent. 
The inhabitants are principally of Slavonic origin, 
though there aro many Italians. The Dalmatians 
speak the Servian language, whilst Italian is the official 
language of the country. Rel. The Roman Cathoiic 
religion is predominant; the number of Protestants, 
Greeks, and Jews being but small. Govt. The country, 
though bearing the title of a kingdom, is a constituent 
crown-land of the Austrian empire. It has its own 
legislature, but sends representatives to the imperial 
parliament at Vienna, Hist. In olden times, D. formed 
a part of the Koman prov. of Illyricum, having been 
conquered in the reign of Augustus. After the decline of 
the Western Empire, it was successively subjected by the 
Goths, Hungarians, Venetians, and the Turks. In 1797, 
it was incorporated with Austria. In 1805, Napoleon 
united it with the kingdom of Italy, but, in 1514, it again 
reverted to Austria, in whose possession it has since re- 
mained. It is now divided into 4 departments: Cuttaro, 
Ragusa, Spalatro, and Zara. Cap. Zara. Pop. 468,781. 

Dalma'tia. in Pennsylvania, a post-viliage of North- 
umberland co., about 40 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Dalma'tian, n. A native or inhabitant of Dalmatia. 

—ua. Relating, or pertaining, to Dalmatia. 

Dalmatic, Dalmatica, n. [L. Lat] (Ecl) A 
long, white gown with sleeves, worn by deacons in the 
Roman Catholic Church over the alb stole. 1t was imi- 
tated from a dress originally worn in Dalmatia, and im- 
ported into Rome by the Emperor Commodus, where 
the use of it gradually superseded the old Roman fash- 
ion of keeping the arms uncovered. A similar robe 
was worn by kings in the Middle Ages at coronations 
and other solemnities. 

Dal'ry, a town of Ayrshire, Scotland, 15 miles from 
Paisley ; por. 5,987. 

Dalrym’ple, Davin, (Lonp IIAIILXs,) a Scottish law- 
yer and historian, B. at Edinburgh in 1726. He was 
appointed a judge in 1766, and wrote several works re- 
ferring to English and Scottish history; also Remains 
of Christian Antiquity. D. 1792. 

Dalrym’ple, a harbor, with light-house, in an stu- 
ary, at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania; Lat. 41° 
3’ 5" 8., Lon. 146? 7’ 5” E. 

Dal Segno, (dal sán'yo,) n. [It., from the sign.] (Mus.) 
A direction to the performer to recommence from that 


part of the piece to which the sign 8 is prefixed. 


Dal'son, in Jllinois, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 1,221. 

Dnis'ton, a district of London, 4 m. from St. Paul's 
Cathedral; pop. 22,981. 

Dal'ton, Jonx, an English mathematician and natural 
philosopher, B. at Eaglesfield, 1766. In his 27th year he 
became professor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy in the new college in Moseley Street, Manchester; 
and made his first appearance as an author in a volume 
of Meteorological Observations and Essays, in 1793. In 
1808 he published A New System of Chemical Phi.osophy, 
and a second and third part in 1810. He also frequently 
contributed to the memoirs of the Literary and Phil- 
osophical Society of Manchester, of which, for half a 
century, he was an active member, and latterly the presi- 
dent. In 1826 he was presented with a gold medal by 
the Royal Society for his scientific discoveries ; and in 
1833 the sum of $10,000 wns raised by his friends and 
townsmen for the erection of a statue (by Chantrey) to 
perpetuate his remembrance. His Atomic Theory must 
ever render his name memorable. Contemporaneousl y 
with Gay-Lussac, with whose researches many of his 
own run parallel, he discovered the general law of the 
expansion of gases; and his contributions to mete- 
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erology were also of the most important kind. ^A e- Da/man, 


vere attack of paralysis, in 1837, considerably impaired 
bis powers, and he p. ISH. D. was a man of thorough 
independence of mind, entire truthfulness, and almost 
childlike simplicity of life. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and a constant attendant at their 
meetings. 

Dal'ton, (formerly Cross PLarNs,) in Georgia, a town- 
ship and village, cap. of Whitefield co. 

Dalton, in Indians, a post-vill. and township of Wayne 
ch., about 20 m. W N W. of Richmond. 

Dalton, in Massachusetts, n post-village and township of 
Berkshire co. abt. 146 m. W. of Boston. 

v" in Michigan, a township of Muskegon co. ; pop. 

1 


Dalton, in Missouri, a post-office of Charlton co. 

Dalton, in New H inps'iire, n post-towuship of Coos co., 
on the Connecticut River, 90 m. N. by W. uf Concord; 
pop. 133. 

Dalton, in Ohio, a post- village of Wayue co., about 100 
m. N. K. of Columbus, 

Dal'tonism, n. Color-blindness; —from John Dalton, 
(q. ¥..) who was a sufferer therefrom. See CoLoR-HLIND- 
NESS 

Dalton’s Corners, in Michigan, a P.O. of Wayne co, 

Dam, „. [From dam, from Lat. domina, the mistress 
of n family.) A female nt; nsed chiefly of beasts. 

—A human mother; — iu contempt, reproach, or de- 
rision. 

(Humes.] In dranghts, a crowned piece, 

Dam, n. D. dam; Ger. damm; Lith, tamu.) That which 
stops, confines, or obstructs; n mole, bauk, or mound 
of earth, or any wall, or a frame of woud,— raised to ob- 
struct or hinder the passage of a body of water. 

(Law.) The owner of à stream not navigable may 
erect a dam across it, provided he do not thereby mate- 
rially impair the rights of the proprietors above, or 
below, to the use of the water in its accustomed flow. 
When one side of the stream is owned Ly one person, 
and the other by another, neither, without the consent 
of the other, can build a d un which extends beyond the 
filum aque, thread of the water, wi thout committing a 
trespass. If a mill-dam be so built that it causes a wa- 
tercourse to overflow the surrounding conntry, when it 
becomes stagnant and unwholesome, so that the health 
of the neighborhood is sensibly impaired, such dam is a 
public nuisance, for which its author is liable to indict- 
ment, — Bouvier. 

Dam, v.a. A. 8. dammen; Ger. dämmen; O. Heb. 


atam, to shut, to close, to stop; Ar. atima, to cover a 
window with a curtain; allied to dumb.) To stop up; 
to confine or obstruct; often preceding up. 

** My doors are . . . filled and dammed up with gaping creditors.” 


—To restrain : to shut in; to stop the progress of a stream 
of water by a bank of earth, or by any other work; to 
confine water within certain limits; — generally with 
up or in. 

„In have the current in this place dammed up." — Shaks. 


To dam out, to exclnde or shut out by means of a dam. 
Damage, damn“, n. O. Fr. ; Fr. dommage, from 
Lat. damnum ; Sansk. dambh, to hurt, to injure, to de- 
ceive.] Hurt; harm; injury; detriment; loss; mis- 
chief; ns, seadamage. 

(Law.) The loss caused by one person to another. or 
to his property, either with the design of injuring him, 
or from negligence and carelessness, or by inevitable 
accident. Ie who has cansed the D. is bound to repair 
it; and if he has done it maliciously, he may be com- 
gern to pay beyond the actual loss. When D. occurs 

y accident without blame to any one, the loss is borne 
by the owner of the thing owned; as, if a horse runs 
away with his rider, without any fault of the latter, 
and injures the property of another person, the injury 
is the loss of the owner of the thing. — Bouvier, 

—pl.) The recompense awarded by a jury to a plaintiff, 
in certain forms of action, for the loss or damage he 
has sustained by the injury committed by the defend- 
ant. At common law, B. are recoverable in personal 
and mixed actions. In actions npon the case, trespass, 
&c.,a certain amount of D., sufficient to cover all the 
hurt really sustained by the plaintiff, is alleged or laid 
in the declaration ; and it is the duty of the jury to in- 
22 the real amount of D., and assess it accordingly. 

n an action of debt, where the amount due is some- 
thing certain, the damage laid is now merely nominal 
for the injury supposed to be done by the detention of 
the debt; the jury. therefore, award a nominal sum 
only. D. are also allowed in actions upon a variety of 
statutes, and sometimes donble or treble D.; in which 
case the plaintiff is entitled to twice or three times the 
amount awarded by the jury. 

Damage, v.a. To hurt or harm; to injure; to impair; 
to lessen the soundness, goodness, or value of; as, to be 
damaged in purse or reputation. 

. n. To receive damage or detriment; to become im- 
paired or depreeiated in value; as, sea-damaged goods. 

Dam'agenble, a. That may be damaged, injured, or 
impaired ; susceptible of damage. — Mischievous ; per- 
nicious; calculated to hurt or injure. 

Dam'‘agran, or ZiwprR, a province of Bornou, N. 
Africa, situate between Lake Tchad and the Quorra. 
Desc. Fertile; n soil producing indigo, cotton, the castor- 
oil plaut, with various fruits. Its principal traffic is in 
slaves. Lat. between 13? and 14° N., Lon. between 4° 
30 and 10° 50’ E. 

Da'man, a Portuguese town of India, on the coast of 
Northern Concan, 100 m. from Bombay, and within that 
Presidency. It contains the celebrated temple of Par- 
sis. Pvp. about 10,000. 
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n. (Zoil.) See Hvnax. 

Damanhour, (da-man-wor’,) a town of Lower Egypt, 
35 m. from Alexandria. It has manuf, of both cottons 
and woollens. 

Dam'ar, Dam'mar, Dam'marna, n. (Malay.] A 
resinons secretion vbtained from the Dummard (q. V.) 
and used in the manufacture of varnish. 

Dam ‘ar, à town of Arabia, in Yemen, 120 m. N. N. W. 
of Aden. It has 5,000 houses, is the residence of a gov- 
ernor, and has a college attended by numerous students. 

Damar’as, acountry comprising wide plains and grassy 
slopes, situate at the foot of mountains with an eleva 
tion of 1,000 feet, in SW. Africa, It abounds with lions, 
rhinoceroses, and zebras, and is peopled by two distinct 
nations — the Damaras of the Jills and the Damaras of 

the plains, Lat, between 21° and 24? 8. 

Dan iariscotta, in Maine, township of Lincoln co. 
Damarvacotta Mills, the post-villae, is about 45 m. N.E. 
of Portland, on Dumariscotta River, I. of township 
1,222, 

Damariscotta River, in Maine, traverses Lincolu 
cu, and enters the Atlantic Ocean, of which it ^j ger 
to be n sort of an urm, being only 16 m, in length, aud 
navigable for vessels of any size. 

Damns'cenus, JoANNEs, n saint of both the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek churches, y. in Duninseus abt, 675; 
served as chief secretary under caliph Ali, governor of Du- 
mascus, but resigned his office and joined the hermits of 
St. Sabas in Palestine, He wrote the Accurate Summary 
of the Orthodor Faith, and various other works. His 
authority as a doctor of the Church is very high, espe- 
cially in the East, D. in 750 K. p, 

Damascene, (dam'as-én,) n. [Lat. damascenus, from 
Damascus.) A kind of plum; now called Damson, Q. v. 

(Geog.) A district of ancient Syria, having Damascus 
as its capital. 

Damas‘cius, an ancient philosopher, m. abt, 480 at 
Damascus, Proceeding to Athens, he there became a 
teacher of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and wrote Dif- 
Jiculties and Solutions of First Principles, und commen- 
taries on Plato and Aristotle. The time of his death is 
not known. 

Damns'coville, in Ohio. See Damascus. 

Damas’eus. Gr. Damaskos; Heb. Damasek, and 
called by the natives Ex-Sham.| A large and ancient 
city of Syria, cap. of an important Turkish pashalic of 
the same name, and the virtual metropolis of Syria, 


Fig. 105. — RIVER ABANA, (NOW BARADA,) AND DAMASCUS, 


beauty of its location, and for its many mosques, ba- 
ganm, and monuments of past splendor, D., is essen- 
tinlly a commercial emporium, its manufactures com- 
rising almost every branch of artistic and mechanical 
ndustry. In former 
times it was pre-emi- 
nently famous for the 
fabrication of arms and 
sword-blades; a depart- 
ment of skilled handi- 
craft, that, though it has 
declined in local celeb- 
rity, still bears a good 
pame. Saddlery, carpets, 
cabinet- work, jewelry, 
and silk, are now the sta- 
ple industries D. con- 
nects by caravan with 
the leading cities of Per- 
sia, Arabia, and Asia Mi- 
nor, and throngh its sea- 
pon, Beyrout, with tho 
ro world. The 
fertility of the country 
round abont is unsur- 
; and the city is 
iterally buried in foliage 
and floral luxuriance, 
forming quite a net-work 
of gardens and groves, 
The climate is mild and 
salubrious. D. is one of 
the chief cities of Islam 
(its inhabitants being 
remarkable for their re- 
ligious fanaticism), and s 
forms the one grand Fig. 766.—DAMASCENE LADY. 
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exception among the great cities of the East, which 
has not decayed from its former importance. D. is 
very ancient; it is mentioned as existing 1,913 years 
b. C. (Gen. xiv. 15), and was then, probably, the cap. of 
an ludependent Syrian kingdom. It was subdued by 
David (2 Sam. viii. 6), but recovered its independence, 
if not earlier, at least during the reign of Solomon. 
(1 Kings xi. 24.) It then became the cap. of the king- 
dom of Ben-hadad and his successors (I Amgs xv. 15). 
and remained so till its subjugation by Tiglath-Pileser, 
abt. 742 u. c., a little before the downfall of its rival Sa 
maria. (2 Aings xvi. 9.) From this time it followed the 
fortunes of the rest of Syria, falling successively under 
the power of the Persians, Greeks. and Romans, As a 
Roman city it attained great eminence, and figures very 
Feary geya dh the history of the Apostle Paul. (Acts 
ix.) D. was taken by the Saracens in 682, atter a T-months? 
sicge, and was for many years the cap. of the Eastern 
caliphate, It was onsuccessfully besieged by the Cru- 
saders iu 1145, and by Tamerlane in 1400; and, in 1516, 
fell into the hands of the Turks, who retained it till 
1532, when it was captured by Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt. 


Top. 120,000, 

ASHALIC OP Damascus, This territory, forming the 
Turkish eyalet of Sham, comp all the region be- 
tween the Lebanon chain and the river Euphrates, or 
between Lat. 319 to 30° N., and Lon. 35° to 41? K. Sur- 
Jace, Generally level. . Rich; producing the cere 
als, hemp, flax, tobacco, silk, cotton, madder, and the 
choicest fruits. This is esteemed the most important 
govt. of Asiatic Turkey. Pop. Estimated at 600,000. 

Damas'cus, in California, a villuge of Placer co, abt. 
35 m. E.N.E. of Auburn. 

Damas eus, in ///indis, a P. O. of Stephenson co. 

Damascus. in Mary'and, a post-village of Montgom- 
ery co., abt. 70 m. N.W. of Annapolis, 

Damascus. in Mississippi, a post-office of Scott co. 

Damns'eus, in Ohio, n post-village of Columbiana co,, 
ubt. 160 m. N.E. of Columbus. The name of the post- 
office is Damascoville. 

—A pest-village and township of Henry co., on the Mau- 
mee River, 135 m. N.N.W. of Columbus; pop. of the 
town 1,179. 

Damascus, in Oregon, a post-office of Clackamas 
county. 

Dnmns'eus, in Pennsylrania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Wayne co. on the Delaware River, abt. 178 1n. 
N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Damascus, in  COrrolína, a village of Spartanburg 
district, abt. 75 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

Damns'eus Blades, „ pl. ‘Ihe name of those fa- 
mous steel-blades, formerly manufactured in Pamascus, 
and used for swords, sabres, and scimitars. They were 
remarkable for their great elasticity, and extraordinary 
hardness. A blade of this kind would ent throngh iron 
as 8 01 as through wood, and could readily be coiled 
round the arm. The highly-polished eurtace exhibited 
delicate lines In the form of black, silvery, or white 
veins, running either parallel, or interlaced so as to 
show curious figures. They were first made known in 
Europe through the Crusaders, and have ever since, 
until very recently, baffled every effort to imitate them 
successfully. To M. Bréant, and to the Russian general 
Anossoff, the honor is due of having finally discovered 
the true process by which those wonderful blades were 
wrought. Gen. Anossuff, at his works in Siberia, pro- 
duced blades equal in every respect to the genuine Da- 
mascus article; and latterly, Prof. Crivelli, of Milan, 
has also succeeded in manufacturing them. Imitations, 
resembling the genuine blades, but fur inferior to them 
in quality, are manufactured at Sheffield, England; 
Solingen, Germany; and Eskilstuna, Sweden, nives, 
scissors, and sword-blades are now frequently made by 
this imitative process, and are often beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

Damask, n. [It. dommasco, from Damascus.) ( Manuf.) 
A kind of wrought linen chiefly made in Flanders, so 
called because its large flowers resemble those of dam- 
asks, which were a sort of silk stuff, having some parts 
rnised above the ground, representing flowers or other 
figures. They obtained this appellation from their hav- 
ing been invented at Damascus. D. linen is chiefly 
used for tables. A table-cloth and a dozen of napkins 
of this material are called a damask service. 

—4A. Of the color of damask, or of the rose so called; na, 
a “damask cheek.” ( Shaks. ; — Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the city of Damascus, or to its textile produc- 
tions, 

—v. a. To form flowers or foliage on woven stuffs, 

—To diversify; to variegute ; to embellish. 

^ Damaaking the ground with flow'rs." — Fenton. 

Dam'‘ask-color, n. A hue or color resembling that 
of th: damask rose. 

Dam askeen, v. a. Fr. damasquiner. Bee DAMAS- 
N To inlay and adorn steel with incrustations, or 
ow in gold, silver, &c. ; as, to damaskeen a sword- 
blade. 

Damasken'ing.». [Fr.damasquinure.] The art of 
inlaying metals with scroll-work and other ornamenta- 
tion in gold and silver: so called from Damascus, cele- 
brated during the Middle Ages for the skill of its man- 
ufactures in this class of ornamental art. In more 
modern times Milnn bas been distinguished for its dam- 
askened armor; this mode of decoration is very com- 
monly pede to swords. 

Damaskin. u. Sp. damasquino.] A kind of orna 
mented, inlaid sword; — originally forged at Damascus. 

Dam‘ask-plum., n. (t.) See Damson. 

Dam'ask-rose, a. (Hot) See Rosa. 

"— A n. kind of rich, figured silk. Bee 
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He is now one of the most eminent advocates in Boston. 
He has also gained considerable reputation as an author, 
having published The Seaman’s Friend, 1841, besides va- 
rious biographical sketches, and contributions to the 
North Americun Review und other inagazines. 

Da'na, SAMUEL LUTHER, an American chemist, brother 
of James Freeman Dana, B. at Amherst, N.H., in 1795. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1815. He served as 
lieutenant in a regiment of U. 8. artillery, until the 
close of the war which then raged between this country 
and Great Britain. He then studied medicine, and hav- 
ing received his diploma, practised as a physician at 
Waltham, Muss. He founded the Newton Chemical 
Company, of which he was the chemist for several 
years. He assisted his brother in writing Mineralogy 
and Geology uf Boston and its Vicinity, and wrote vari- 
ous treatises on chemistry. He is chiefly noted for his 
discovery of a new process of manufacturing oil of vit- 
riol, and bleaching-salts. D. March 11, 1868. 

Da'na, iu Massachusetts, a post-village and township of 
Worcester co., abt. 65 m. W. of Boston. 

Danne, (din'ai-».) ( Myth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
king of Argos. She was confined in a brazen tower by 
her father, to whom it had been predicted by an oracle 
that he would be slain by his daughter's son. Jupiter, 
however, introduced himself into the tower in the guise 
of a golden shower. Perseus was the offspring of their 
amour; and he, together with his mother, was exposed 
to the fury of the waves by Acrisius. Ile was saved, how- 
ever, and ultimately killed his grandfather by accident. 

Danrea’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Dane-worts, an order 
of plants, alliance Filicales. — Diac. Ringless, dorsal 
spore-cases, combined in masses, and splitting irregu- 
larly by a central cleft. This order forms the transition 
between the Acrogeus and Rhizogens, having all the 
habits of dorsiferous ferns, aud nearly approaching the 
Adder's-tongues. 

Danaides, (di-nai'e-dees.) ( Myth.) The fifty daughters 
of Danaus, king of Argos. Egyptus, king of Egypt, 
their uncle, who had fifty sons, desired them to marry 
their cousius, but the Danaides, warned by an oracle, 
opposed this marriage. Rgyptus sent his sons to Ar- 
gos, backed by a powerful army, in order to enforce his 
wishes. Danaus, being too weak to resist, consented to 
the marriage, but concerted with his daughters that 
they should kill their husbands on the night of their 
nuptials. This horrible project was executed, Lynceus 
alone SecaDing through the mercy of his bride, Hy- 
permnestra. In order to punish these murderous wives, 
Jupiter cast them into Tartarus, and condemned them 
to fill eternally with water a vessel full of holes. 

Danna'is, n. (Zul.) A genus of lepidopterous insects, 


family Nymphalide, having the knob of the antenne 


Fig. 107. — ARCHIPPUS BUTTERFLY. 

(D. erippus.) 
long and curved. The Archippus butterfly (D. erippus) 
expands from 3 to 4 inches; the wings are tawny-orange 
above, nankeen-yellow beneath; veins black, and have 
a black border, spotted with white. It flies in the lat- 
ter part of summer. The caterpillar lives upon the 
silk-weed. 

Da'naite, u. (Min.) Same as ARSENOPTRITE, g. v. 

Danakil, (da/na-kil,) a country lying in the N. E. part 
of Africa, and stretching along the W. coast of the Red 
Sea, bet. 129 and 15° N. Lat., and 40? and 439 E. Lon. 
The country is very sterile, and inhabited by roving 
Kabyles, and other Mohammedan tribes. Pop. unknown. 

Danaus, (din'a-us,) son of Belus, governed, together 
with his brother /Egyptus, in Lower Erypt: bnt having 
attempted the life of his brother, he fled, and arrived at 
Argos about 1570 B. c. Here he usurped the throne of 
Gelanor. (According to others, Gelanor abdicated in 
his favor.) Fable gave to Danaus 50 daughters. (See 
Diwarpes.) His son-in-law Lynceus succeeded him. 

Dan’'borough, or DiNviLLE, in />nnsylrania, a post- 
village of Bucks co., abt. 4 m. N. of Doylestown. 

Dan'burgh, in Georgia, a post-village of Wilkes co., 
65 m. NOE of Milledgeville. 

Dan’burite, n. (Mn) A triclinic mineral. Angles 
approximate; crystals imbedded, and often an inch 
broad. Color pale yellow, whitish; lustre vitreous, but 
rather weak. Translucent to subtranslucent, Very 
brittle Sp. gr. 295. Occurs with orthocluse and oli- 
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goclase in dolomite at Danbury, Connecticut. It may 
be recognized by its pyrognostic characters. 

Dnn'bury, in Connecticut, a post-town, and semi-capi- 
tal of Fairfield co., abt. 18 m. N.N.W. ot Bridgeport. 1t 
was incorporated in 1696. In 1777 the American com- 
mander General Wooster was killed here, and the town 
burned by the British. 

Dan'bury, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Stokes co., abt. 112 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 

Dan'bury, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Grafton co., abt. 39 m. N.W. of Concord; 
pop. 196. 

Dan DULY; in Ohio, a township of Ottawa co.; pop. 

252. 

Dan'by, Fraxcis, R. A., an Irish historical painter, B. at 
Wextord, Ireland, 1793. His principal paintings are: 
Sunset at Sea after a Storm; Delivery of Israel out of 
Egypt; The Holy Family; Depurture of Ulysses from 
Ithaca, &e. D. 1861. 

Dan'by, iu /llinois, a post-village of Du Page co., abt. 
23 m. W. of Chicago. 

Dan by; in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia co.; pop. 
1,176. 

Dan'by, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Tompkins co., abt. 7 m. S. of Ithaca. 

Dan'by, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Rutland co., about 70 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier; pop. 
1,319. 

Danby Four Corners, in Vermont, a post-office of 
Rutland co. 

Dance, v. n. [Fr. danser; L. Sax. danzen ; Ger. tanzen ; 
Icel. dansa; Ô. Ger. tanz, a dance; Heb, datz, to leap, 
to skip; Ch. dutz, contracted from danatz.] To leap or 
move with measured steps, regulated by a tune sung 
or played; as, to dance n jig. — To leap, and frisk about; 
to move nimbly, or up and down; to caper. 

„Shadows in the glassy waters dance." — Byron. 

T» dance upon nothing, to undergo the operation of 
being hanged by a rope. 

—v. a. To make to dance; to move up and down, or back 
and forth; to put into a lively motion; to dandle. 

To dance attendance, to. wait upon another obsequi- 
ously; to attend with servility, in order to ingratiate 
another's favor. 

Thus dance attendance for a word of audience." — Dryden. 

—n. A leaping, curvetting, or stepping with motions of 
the body of the measure of a tune. 

“ On with the dance! let joy be unconfined."— Byron. 


—A tune or measure by which dancing is timed and regu- 
lated ; as, a morris-dance. 

Dance of Death. (Hist.) See MACABRE DANCE. 

Dancer, n. One who practises dancing, or is skilful 
in the performance thereof. 

Dan'ceress, n. A female dancer. 
(Rarely used.) 

Dancette', n. (Her.) Aline of par- 
tition, consisting of a zigzag line, 
the indentations of which are of 
great size, and limited to three in 
number, (fig. 768.) 

Dan'cing, n. (Ger. tanzen.] The 
art of moving in measured steps, 
or adapting the movements of the Fig. 768.—DANCETTE. 
body to the sounds of music.— 
Among all ancient peoples the dance formed an integral 
part of their religious ceremonies, and it is still simi- 
larly employed by some of the Eastern Christians. The 
first mention made of D. in the Scriptures occurs (Exod. 
xv. 20), where we read that “ Mirium the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances." Among the Hebrews, the performers were usu- 
ally females, of whom theregular chorus of the Temple 
seems to have consisted (Psalm cxlix.); but occasion- 
ally men assisted in the solemn act, as in the well- 
known instance of David's D. before the ark. The 
sanction given to the practice by this conduct of the 
Hebrew monarch, no doubt influenced the later Jews 
to adopt the dance as a fitting close of the joyous occa- 
sion of the feast of Tabernacles, when the rulers of the 
synagogues, the doctors of the schools, and even the 
members of the Sanhedrim, accompanied the sacred 
music with their voices, and leaped and danced with 
torches in their hands for the greater part of the night. 
When males and females assisted at the same religious 
ceremony, the ancient Jews did not mingle in the dance, 
but each sex kept in a separate body. Among the 
Greeks, dancing was ennobled into an art. Plato 
ranges the different dances practised into three classes, 
military, domestic, and mediatorial or religious. The 
most ancient of the latter was the Bacchic, in honor of 
Bacchus; the most graceful, that instituted by Theseus, 
which circled round the altars of Apollo. The Greek 
religious dance consisted of three parts — the strophe, 
in which the movement was from right to left; the an- 
tistrnphe, which reversed the movement; and the sta- 
tionary, or, properly speaking, grave and slow move- 
ment, when they danced in front of the altar. Of their 
military dances, the Spartan or Pyrrhic was the most 
celebrated. This dance is supposed to be preserved by 
the modern Greeks: 

Tou have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the maniier one ? "— Byron. 

Among the Romans, and, as they extended their sway, 
throughout the Roman empire, the dance was a favor- 
ite recrention, as well as a religious ceremony; but the 
better class of Romans, in proportion as it came to be 


cultivated as a profession, and rose to the height of 
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pantomimic art, as in the modern opera-ballet, thought 
it so much beneath their dignity to unbeud theuselves 
by its exercise personally, that Cicero remarks, No 
one dances unless he is either drunk or mad." It is 
presumable that it was to honur the condescension of 
Herodias’ daughter Salome, as princess, in dancing be~ 
fore him, that Herod made the fatal vow which cost 
John the Baptist his life. Throughout the East, D. is 
almost universally restricted to the exhibitions of pro- 
fessional dancers; and European balls in India pro- 
voked, until quite recently, the contempt of the na- 
tives. But in all other parts of the globe, whether 
among the inhabitants of the numerous islands which 
stud the Pacific, the tribes of Africa, or the N. and 8. 
American aborigines, the dance is commonly found as 
it existed among the ancient Greeks, connected with re- 
ligion, with war, and with momeuts of festive exhilara- 
tion. At tlie present day, and among civilized nations in 
Europe and America, D. isa favoriteamusement as aso- 
cial custom and healthful exercise. Almost every coun- 
try can boast of national dances peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants; which are rarely so well performed when adopted 
by others. Of these, the best known to us are the faran- 
tella of the Neapolitans. the bolero and fandango of the 
Spaniards, the mazuria and cracorienve of Poland, the 
cosack of Russia, the redowa of Bohemia, the quadrille 
and cotillon of France, the wultz, pola, and gallopade 
of Germany, the reel and sword-dance of Scotland, the 
minuet and hornpipe of England, the jig of Ireland, &c. 
See BALLET. 

Dan'cing-ma'nin,». (His) An epidemic disorder 
among susceptible subjects, in which imitation is 
brought about under high excitement. It is closely 
allied to hysteria, and principally occurs among persons 
who are desirous of notoriety or sympathy. During the 
Middle Ages, epidemics of this class were common in 
Germany ; and in Italy they were ascribed to the bite 
of the tarantula spider. Towards the close of the 14th 
century, a number of men and women appeared at Aix- 
In-Chapelle, on the festival of St. John, dancing and 
screaming in a frantic manner in the streets. Many 
foamed at the mouth, and danced till they fell down in- 
sensible; others dashed their brains out against the 
walls. While dancing. they were unsusceptible of out- 
ward impressions, but were haunted by visions. The 
epidemic spread over the Low Countries, and bands of 
wretched, ignorant people traversed the country, and, 
excited by wild music, danced themselves into convul- 
sions, singing all the time in derision of the priests. At 
the beginning of the 17th century, St. Vitus's dance, as 
it was then called, was on the decline, and it is now only 
heard of in isolated cases. See CHoREA, TARANTI-MUS. 

Dan'eing- master, n. One who teaches the art of 
dancing. 

Dan court. Ft RENT Carton, a French actor and dra- 
matic poet, B. 1661, at Fontainebleau. He produced an 
immense number of plays, and was particularly success- 
ful in introducing actual occurrences, which gave to 
his comic pieces great piquancy. D. 1726. 

Dan’cy ville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Haywood 
co., about 190 m. W.S.W. of Nashville. 

Dan'de, a river of S.W. Africa, which, after a course of 
200 m., enters the Atlantic 60 m. N. of the mouth of 
the Coanza. 

Dan'delion, n. 
RAXACUM. 

Dan'der. n. [From dandruff] The dandruff or scurf 
on the human head.— Anger; excitement; passion; 
irritation. ( Vulgar.) 

To raise one’s dander, to excite or put into a burst of 
anger or passion. (Vulgar.) 

—v.n. To mumble; to speak or act without method or 
coherence. 

Dan'dify, v.a. Dandy. and Lat. facio, to make.] To 
make or form like a dandy ; as, a dandified fellow. 

Dan'diprat. u. (From dandy, and sprat, a small fish; 
anything small of its kind.| A little, conceited fellow; 
an urchin; — used sometimes in fondness, and at other 
times in contempt. 

Dan ‘dle, v. a. Ver. tündeln, from tand, a toy or trifle; 
L. Sax. tantern ; It. dandolare, to swing, to shake or toss 
to and fro, from dandola, a toy, a plaything.] To toss, 
shake, or jolt on the knee; to move up and down in the 
hand; to fondle; as, to dandle a baby. 


" Kiss'd and dandled on thy father's knee." — Donne. 


[Fr. dent de lion.) (Bot) See Ta- 


—To treat as a child; to toy, play, or trifle with. 

Dan'dler,». One who dandles or plays with young 
children. 

Dnn'dolo, a patrician family of Venice, which traced 
its origin to the Roman sera. Its most celebrated mem- 
bers are: 

D., Exnico. Doge of Venice, to which high office he was 
chosen in 1192, when in his 87th year. He carried on 
the war with the Pisans, and closed it by an advanta- 
geous pence. In 1201 the Crusaders applied to him for 
assistance, and on their promise to reduce the town of 
Zara, which had revolted, he agreed to help them. He 
accordingly undertook with them, in 1203, the siege of 
Constantinople, at which he greatly distinguished him- 
self, and was the first who leaped on shore. It is said 
teat D. had the offer of the imperial crown, and refused 
it. He was created despot of Roumania, and p. 1205, at 
the age of 97. 

D., GIOVANNI, Doge from 1280 to 1289, distinguished by a 
long war against the patriarch of Aquiln. 

D., FRANCESCO, Doge from 1328 to 1339, surnamed The Dog, 
for having bumbled the republic to Pope Clement V. 

D., ANpRrA, Doge from 1342 to 1354: he sustained a lon 
war against Hungary, and wrote the Chronicles o, 
Venice. 
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D., VixceNz0, a Venetian chemist, descended from Hen- 
rico D., B. 1758. At all times zealous for the indepen- 
dence of Italy, he became a member of the council of 
the Cisalpine republic, after the treaty of Campo For- 
mio. D. 1819. Among his works are, Fondamenti della. 
Scienza, Fisico-Chemica, &c. = 

Dand'ridge, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Jeffer- 
son co, on French Broad River, about 30 m. E. of Knox- 

ban uri, Dan' druff. n. [A. S. tan, a spront, a 
shost, a tetter; Goth. tains, a twig, a sprout, and A. 8. 
draf, dirty, filthy.) (Med.) Sve Pityriasis. 

^ n. (Fr, dundin ; probably allied to dandle ; It. 

dandola, a toy, u plaything.] A fop; a coxcomb a 

beau; an exquisite; one who affects a special charac- 
teristic of dress or manner. 

^! Each cut-at-elbow peer, or desperate dandy.” Byron. 

Dan’dy, Dan'dy-roller, x. A machine used in the 
fabrication of. paper. 

Dan'dy-coek, Dan'dy-hen, n. A fowl of the 
bantam kind, male and female respectively. 

Dan'/dyish, a. Like a dandy; becoming a dandy; 
after the manner of a dandy; as, a dandy/sh air. 

Dan'dyism, „. Foppishuess; manners, dress, or style 
of a dandy; fastidiousness in costume. : 

Dan'dyize, r.a. To make into a dandy; to dandify; 
to invest with the appearance and character of a fop. 

Dan’dyling, n. A make-believe dandy ; a fopling. 

Dane, n. Cg.) A native or naturalized citizen of 
Denmark. — a Northman. : 

Dane, in Wisconsin, a S. central co.; area, abt. 1,225 
sq. m. The Wisconsin River washes part of its N.W. 
border, and it is intersected hy the Catfish and Sugar 
rivers. The surface is undulating and hilly ; soil fertile. 
Cup. Madison. ; 

—A post-township of the above co., abt. 15 m. N.N.W. of 
Madison. 

Dan'ebrog, n. ( Her.) See DANNEBROG. 

Dune“ zelt. n. [A. S. danegeld.] (Eng. Hist.) A tribute 
exacted by the Danes in their invasionsof England. It 

was first paid by Ethelred II., 991. The last recorded | 
payment of D. took place in 1175. 

Danemo’ra, in New York, a township of Clinton co., 
abt. 10 m. W. by N. of Plattsburg ; — more commonly 
written DANNEMORA, g. v. 

Danemo'ra, in Ohio, a village of Darke co., abt. 110 
m. W.N.W. ot Columbus. 

Dane'wort, n. ( Bot.) See SAMnvcus, 

Dan'forth, in IMs, a village of Tazewell co., on the 
Mackinaw River, abt. 21 m. S. by E. of Peoria. 

Dan'forth, in J, a post-office of Johnson co, 

Dnn'forth, in Maine, a township in Washington co.; 
pop. 313. 

Dan'forth Station, in Illinois, a post-office of Iro- 
quois co. 

Dangeau. PAILIPPE DE CoURCHL.LON, Marquis DE, (n 
rho, B. in 1618, He was a favorite courtier of Louis 
XIV., whom he accompanied in all his campaigns ns 
aidede-camp. He wrote a Journal de la Cour de Louis 
XIV. a very curious work, which faithfully portrays 
the manners and morals of that monarch's court. D.1720 

Danger, (din‘jér,) n. Fr., from Lat. damnum, h 
harm, damage, nud gero, germo, to bear, to bring.] 
posure to injury; peril; jeopardy; risk ; hazard ; inse- 
curity; loss, pain, or other evil. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. — Saks. 

—Extent or duration of power to injure, hazard, or jeop- 
ardize. 

“ Till danger's troubled night depart."— Campbell. 


Tr. a. To endanger; to imperil; to put to hazard. (R.) 

Dan'gerfield, or Duiv'uenrtELD, in Teras, a post-vil- 
pee of Titus co., abt. 320 m. N.E. of Austin City; pop. 

" 

Dan'gerfally,cdr. In a manner calculated to pro- 
duce danger; dangerously. 

Dan'gerless, d. Without risk or hazard; exempt 
from danger. (h.) 

Dan'gerous, a. Full of danger, risk, or jeopardy ; 

dous; perilous; insecure. 
“All delays are dangerous in war." — Dryden. 

—Threatening or foreboding danger. 

Dangerous Islands, a group in the Pacific, com- 
prising Hays. Resolution, Palliser, and other islands; 
Lat. 219 S., Lon. 140° W. | 

Dan gerously. ade. With danger; with exposure 
to injury or ruin; hazardously ; perilously; as, to be 

ngernusly sick. 

Dan‘gerousitess, n. State of, or liability to be ox- 
posed to, hazard, danger, risk, or peril. 

“ Judging of the dangerouaness of diseases by the nobleness of 
Part affected.""— Boyle. 
Dangle, (dang'gl.) v.n. [Icel. and Sw.-Goth. divgla ; 
n. dingler.] To hang and swing: to hang on any one: 
to follow about officiously ;— preceding on, after, or 
ut; as, to dangle after women. 
“The sword hung dangling o'er the shield." — Prior, 


2 To carry suspended loosely ; as, to dangle tho body. 
Dan Fler. n. One who dangles; a man who hangs 
about or follows women. 4 

A dangler is of neither sex. "—Ralph. 
Dan‘iean, n. See PHILIDOR. 
Daniel, (Au- Vel.) called Belteshazzar by the Chalde- 
ans, a prophet descended from the royal family of 
vid, who was carried captive to Babylon, when very 
Young, in the 4th year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, n.c. 
He was chosen, with his three companions, Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah, to reside at Nebuchadnez- 
zar's court. where he received a suitable education, and 


made great progress in ail the sciences of the Chalde- 
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ans. At the end of their three years’ education, D. and 
his companions excelled all others, and received honor- 
able appointments in the royal servi Here D.s ron | 
displayed his prophetic gitts in interpreting the dream 

of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom he was made governor of 

Babylon, and head of the learned and priestly class. 
He seems to have been absent, perhaps on some for- 
eign embassy, when his three companions were cast 

into the fiery turi At u later period he interpreted | 
another dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and afterwards the 

celebrated vision of Belshazzar — one of whose lust 

works was to promote J. to an office much higher than | 
he had previously held during his reign. After the 

capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, under 

Cyaxares and Cyrus, D. was continued in all his high 

employments, and enjoyed. the favor of these princes 

until his death, except at one short interval, when the 

envy of the other officers prevailed on the king to cast 

him into the lions’ den, an act which recoiled on his 

foes to their own destruction. During this period he 

earnestly labored, by fasting and prayer as well as by} 
counsel, to secure the return of the Jews to their own 

land, the promised time having come. (Dun. 9.) He 

lived to see the decree issued, and many of his people) 
restored; but it is not known that he ever revisited Je- 

rusalem. His prophecies are written partly in Hebrew 

und partly in Chaldee, They form the 27th in order of 

the books of the Old Testament. This book, which 

bears his name, is partly historical and partly propheti- 

cal. The first six chapters are historical, and speak of 

D. in the third person; the last six contain visions, 

which Ø. relates in the first person. In the first six 

chapters we have recorded a variety of events which 

occurred in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 

and Darius; and, in particular, the second chapter con- 
tains Nebuchudnezzar’s prophetic dream concerning the 
four great successive monarchies, and the everlasting 

kingdom of the Messiah, which dream God enabled D. 

to interpret. In the last six chapters we have n series 

of prophecies, revcaled at different times, and extending 
from the days of. D. to. the general resurrection. The 

Assyrian, the Persisn, the Grecian, and the Roman em- 
pires, are all particularly described under appropriate 
characters; and it is expressly declared that the last 

of them was to be divided into ten lesser kingdoms ; the 
time at which Christ was to appear is precisely fixed ; 

the rise and fall of Antichrist, and the duration of his 

power, are exactly determined ; and the future restora- 

tion of the Jews, the victory of Christ over all his ene- 

mies, and the universal prevalence of true religion, are 
distinctly foretold as being to precede the consummnia- 
tion of all things. The book abounds with the most 

exalted sentiments of piety and. devont gratitude; its 
style is simple, clear, and concise; and many of its pro- 
phecies are delivered in terms so plain and cirenmstan- 
tial, that many have been led to deny their authenticity, 
and to maintain they were written after tlie events had 
taken place. Porphyry, who lived in the 3d century, 
allirmed that the book was composed as recently as the 

time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that therefore it 

narrated only past events: and he has had many fol- 
lowers in more recent times, and even at the present 

day. The arguments, however, advanced against the 
authenticity or genuineness of the book are too frivo- 
lous to prevail against the testimony of Christ himself, 
when he says, * When ye, therefore, shall see the abom- 
ination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place," Kc. (Malt. xxiv. 15.) 

Daniel, the 2d son of David, (also called (ab.) a 
descendant of Ithamar, the 4th son of Aaron, was one 
of the chiefs who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Juda. 

Daniel, (GABRIEL), a French Jesuit, author of a His- 
tory of France ; und a Voyage to the World of Descartes, 
a severe satire on the system of that philosopher. B. 
1649; p. 1725. 

Dan'iell, Joun FREDERICK, a celebrated English chem- 
ist and meteorologist, n. in London, 1790. He was the 
author of Meteorological Essays. Essay on Artificial Cli- 
mates, and an Zatroduction to Chemical Philosophy, and, 
also, the inventor of the hydrometer and the pyrome- 
ter. D. 1845. 

Daniel, Port.) a small bay of Lower Canada, on the 


8. side of the dist. of Gaspé, near the entrance to Chaleur 
Bay. 
Dan'ielsonville. See Wrst KILIINGLY. 
Dan'ielsville, in Georgia, u post-village, cap. of Madi- 
son co., about 87 m. N. of Milledgeville. 
Dan'ielsville, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of Nortli- 
nmpton co. 
Danielsville, in Virginia, a village of Spottsylvania 
co., about 90 m. N. of Richmond. 
Dnn'ish, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relating to Den- 
mark, or to its people the Danes, or their language. 
Danish Language and Literature. The D. 
L is the most changed of the languages derived from 
the old Norse: the Swedish and Norwegian being less 
so, and the Icelandic least of all. The political union 
of the Danes with the Anglo-Saxons under Canute the 
Great, and the intercourse between the two nations 
that resulted therefrom, had a considerable influence 
upon the D. language to which the other branches of 
the old Norse tongues were not subjected. Much more 
important and considerable was the influence exerted 
upon it ata later period from contact with the Germans. 
The Reformation introduced another æra in the history 
of the D. language; and the translation of the Bille 
into it gave it a fixed character, and raised it to the 
rank of a written tongue. As in Germany. so also in Den- 
mark, a rage for everything French prevailed for a) 
time, and many Gallic terms were introduced. A reac- 
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tion, however, took place in the latter half of the 18th 
cent.; and since the beginning of the 19th, much has 
been done to restore nnd maintain the purity of the D. 
tongue, by the establishing of a taste for Old Norse 
studies, and by the writings of such men as Baggesen, 
CEhlenschliger, Grundtvig, and others. Since the union 
of Norway with Denmark, towards the end of the 14th 
cent. the D. has been the literary language of Norway; 
and it is also the language of the educated classes, as 
well as that generally spoken in the towns. The mod- 
ern D. is one of the softest languages now spoken in 
Europe. When a foreigner hears it spoken for the first 
time, he hardly perceives any sounds in it except the 
vocalic, the consonants being so much softened in pro- 
nunciation that they scarcely appear. The vocalic sys- 
tein is hence very perfect; and philologiste have dis- 
tingzuished ten vowels, the sounds of which are all quite 
distinct. The inflections are few and simple, and the 
language is one that may be easily mastered. Although 
Denmark can scarcely be said to have possessed any 
national literature, properly so called, prior to the 18th 
cent., yet its origin may be carried back to the time of 
the Reformation. The oldest remains of the D. lan- 
guage do not ascend higher than the lth cent., and 
consist of laws of the early kings; as the Siaanske Lov, 
the Sjellundske Lor, &c. To the 12th cent. belong the 
works of the historians Saxo Grammaticus, and Svend 
Aagesen, Which, however, are in Latin. In the 13th 
cent. we meet with what seems to be the oldest of the 
D. heroic songs, or Ajamperiser, and which are still 
more numerous in the 14th, (collected by Nyerup, Abra- 
hamson, and Rabhek, 5 vol&, Copenhagen, 1810-14; 
supplement by Rasmussen and Nyerup, 2 vols., 1821.) 
Like the German, the D. owes its character as a written 
language to the Reformation, The greatest writer of 
this period in Denmark, and in a certain sense the 
founder of the modern D. literature, was Christiern 
Pedersen (1450-1554), who, besides a number of other 
works, had a principal hand in the translation of the 
Bible. The literature which thus received a stimulis 
from the Reformation at first specially took a direction 
towards history, as well as to investigations connected 
with northern antiquities. There appeared in the 16th 
and 17th cents. not only a number of works of the first 
importance on the history of the country, both in D. 
and Latin, but there were begun, even in the 16th cent., 
investigations into the northern antiquities, which have 
been so successtully followed up by Haldersen, Olavsen, 
Magnussen, Rack, Rator, Müller, Thomsen, Petersen, 
and others, The period of D. poetry may be said to 
have commenced immediately after the Reformation. 
At first the subjects were generally of a sacred nature, 
as we see in the works of Raach, E. Pontoppidan, and 
others. Arrel who was the first of their epic poets, 
describes, in his great work, the Herameron, the eventa 
of the first six days of creation. D. poetry reached its 
first culmination duri the time of the lyric poet 
Thomas Kings (1634-1723), and his contemporary, Jor- 
gen Sorterup. A new epoch commenced with the genial 
and versatile Ludwig von Holberg. the creator of the 
D. stage. He, in the first half of the 15th century, and 
Ewald in the second, are considered to mark the golden 
age of D. literature, The first truly national tragedy 
was Ewalds Rolf Krage; and beside him, as drama- 
tists, stand Samsöe, Sander, and Thaarup. Among the 
other poets belonging to this period, are Jens Baggesen, 
Tullin, Falster, Friman, Brunn, Zetlitz, the brothers 
Trojel, Pram, and others. A new impulse was given to 
poetic literature by Cblenschliiger (1779-1851), who 
had as contemporaries in the sume field, Stoffeldt, 
Ingeman, Grundtvig, Heiberg. Overskou, and others. 
Among the most recent poets are Herz, Blicher, Holst, 
Rosenhot, Winther, Vou Houch, P. L Müller, aud Mol- 
bech. In the region of history are the names of P. E. 
Müller, N. M. Petersen, H. Englestott, J. Miller, Mol- 
bech, Werlauff, Knudson, Estrup, and Worsaae ; while 
important historical works have also been produced by 
G. L. Bader, F. L. John, L. C. Müller, R. Allen, Nathan- 
sen, and Wegner. As publicists are distinguished 
Direknick-Holmfeldt, and Oswald; as statisticians. A. 
Baggesen, Bergsoc. Nathansen, Ruff, and Ansehen. The 
services rendered by Schouw to physical geography, and 
by CErsted to physics and chemistry, are well known and 
acknowledged far beyond the limits of their native 
country. Among theologians are Martensen, Mynster 
Clausen, Nielsen, and Scharling: and among jurists, A. 
8. Œrsted, and Algreen-Ussing, occupy a tront rank, 
As « philologist and critic, Madvig has made himself a 
European reputation; while Westergaard, from his 
knowledge of the languages of India and Persia, and 
Brondsted and Petersen, from their knowledge of clas- 
sical antiquity, have rendered good service to learn- 
ing. The works of Thorwaldsen, presented by the artist 
to his countrymen, have created a taste for sculpture 
and the fine arts generally among them, and given a 
new direction to their mental culture, — Modern Danish 
literature of the lighter class has been especially 
riched by the many admirable novels of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen (/ v.), Whose works are held in high esti- 
mation in this country. In 1869 was published. at Oxford, 
the first part of a very valuable Icelandic-English dic- 
tionary, compiled by Richard Cleasby. 

Dan'ish Waltz, n. (Danciug.) A waltz, borrowed 
from the Danes, now much in vogue in the U. States. 
It consists of three movements: the first two are alike, 
being four steps forward, and a light glissade back ; 
the third movement consists of a gallop to the end of 
the strain, and so on. 

Dank, a. [From Ger. tuncken.] Damp; humid; moist 
wet. 

—n. Water; in contradistinction to dry ground. (x.) 
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Dankali, (dan'Fa-le,) an independent state of Africa, | 


bounded by the Red sea on the N.E., and on the S. W. 
by a range of mountains, It is 250 miles long, by 56 
broad, excessively hot, unfertile, ill-watered, and in- 
habited by a treacherous race of a barbarous disposi- 
tion. Estimated pop. 70,000, 

Dank ish, d. Somewhat dank; humid. 

Daak'ishn n. Dankness; dampness. 

Dan'nebrog, Dan'ebrog, „. (Ist.) A Danish 
order of knigithvod, founded by Waldemar II., 1219, 
in commemoration of a miraculous standard which de- 
scended from heaven and rallied his troops when they 
were on the point of fleeing before the Livonian pagans. 
In the 15th cent., the order fell into decay, but it was 
revived by Christian V. in 1671, and received new stat- 
utes in 1793, The constitution of the order was ex- 
tended by Frederick VI., who issued letters-patent to 
that effect in 1805. 

Dannecker, Jowiny IIxIxR' c vox, (Ade er.) a 
celebrated German sculptor, B. at Waldenbach, ucar 
Stuttgart, 1758. He was a pupil, first of Pajou, and then 
of Canova, and spent several years in Italy. His most 
celebrated works are: a colossal statue of Schuller; a 
monument to Count Zeppelin; Sappho; Ariadne ; 
Christ, &c. D. in 1541. 

Dannemorra, in New York, a township of Clinton 
county, about 10 miles W. by N. of Plattsburg; pep. 
1,512. 

Dan nemorite, n. TA) A yellowish-brown to 
greenish-gray variety of AMPHIBOLE, J v. 

Dan'newerk, Dan’nevirke, or Dan'ewirke, 
the name of a strong wall or bulwark, built in the vti 
«eutury to protect S. Jütland in Denmark, and strength- 
ened in 937 by the Queen-consort Tra. Hore, in 1545, 
a Prussian force under Wrangel, 90,000 strong, defeated 
10,000 Danes after a battle of 8 hours duration. Iu the 
Schleswig-Holstein war of 1861 the Danes were forced 
to abandon the D. to the allied Austrian and Prussian 
troops. 

Dan‘nock, n. An oat-ake. Sce Bannock. 

—In England, a thick, heavy, leathern glove, worn by a 
man employed in hedging, ditebing, feucing, &c. 

Dan's Fork, in Missouri. See BLACK RIVER. 

Dans'ker, n. [Dan.] A Dane. 

Dans'ville, in New York, a post-village of Livingston 
co., about 40 in. S. of Rochester, 

Dansville, in Michigan, u post-office of Ingham co. 

Dansville, in New York, a township of Steuben co.; 
pop. 1,981. 

Dan’‘tan, Jeax Pierre, a French sculptor, B. in Paris, 
1800. He has produced many works of importance, but 
is chiefly celebrated for his statuettes, styled charges, in 
which any peculiarity in physiognomy or form is ex- 
aggerated ; not to such a degree as to destroy the like- 
ness, but to render it more striking. D. 1869. 

Dante, [Contracted from DURANTE,) ALIGHIERI, (dan’- 
tai,) the foremost among Italian poets, and one of the 

reatest that the world has ever produced. B. in May, 
265, at Florence. His father, a jurist, died early, and 
the duty of educating the young boy devolved upon the 
mother, who was greatly assisted in this task by Bru- 
netto Latini, the distinguished statesman, poet, and 
scholar. His first education he received at Florence, 
but he subsequently completed his studies at the uni- 
versities of Bologna and Padua. Ata later period, while 
in Paris, he applied himself to the study of theology. 
But his studies did not prevent him from serving his 
country in her hour of need, for he fought in the vic- 
torious battle of Campaldino against the Aretines (1259), 
&nd took au active part in storming the fortress of 


Dan’ton, GEonaEs Jacques, a French revolutionist, B. at 


Dantzig, DiNziG, or Dantzic, (dan'zig,) a government 
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D. shared their fate and left his native 
city, never to return, For many years he was doomed 
to bear the sorrows and hardships of an exile. In 1304 
he left Verona, aud went to Paris. When the Emperor 
Henry VII. invaded Italy, D. returned to Verona, and 
employed his powerful pen to further the imperial! 
causo. It was probably at this time (1310) that he 
wrote the work De Monarchia. The fruitless siege of 
Florence, and the sudden death of the Emperor (1313) 
demolished his last hope, and he spent the remaining 
years of lis life under the kind protection of Guido 
Novello da Volenta, in the city of Ravenna, where he D. 
Sept. 14, 1321. Many cities of Northern and central 
Italy claiui the honor of having harbored D. within their 
walls. His remains were buried in a chapel of the Frati 
Minori, in Ravenna. They were, however, subsequently 
removed, and in 1865 were discovered in the Brac- 
cioforte Sepulchral Chapel of the same city. In 1850 
ouly,a marble Cenotaph was consecrated to liis memory 
in the church of Santa Croce at Florence; and thus his 
native city rendered tardy justice to the manes of her 
greatest son, When about 9 years old, D. beheld, for the 
first time, Beatrice Portinari, then 8. years of age, and 
the love then eukindled in the heart of the tender boy 
remained forever the inspiration of his lite. Mow pure 
and chaste this passion Was, may be seen from the} 
poets first work, Vita Nuova, which consists of a col- 
lection of poems referring to his carly love; each of 
these poems is wccompunied by à history of its origin, 
aud un accurate analysis, Beatrice was married to the 
cavaliere Simone de Bardi, but died at an early age. A 
few years alter. her death, D. married the daughter of 
an old and noble family, by whom he had six or seven 
children. In his work De Monarchia he advocated the 
supremacy of the emperor in temporal, and that ot 
the Pope in spiritual affairs. He wrote several other 
works in Latin, besides many canzones, sounets, and 
lyrics iu Italian; most of the latter were collected in 
his Cuneito, But his greatest work — one of the most 
sublime productions which has ever emanated from the 
genius of man — is La Dirina Commedia, a poem of 
world-wide fame, written while D. was a poor, wander- 
ing exile. It consists of three distinct poems, or acts: 
Inferno (Hell), the Purgatorio (Vurgatory), and the 
Paradiso (Heaven). The poet, describing the fate of de- 
parted souls, places in hell and purgatory all those who 
were remarkable, either for their crimes or vices (espe- 
cially those who were the authors of his misfortunes), and 
in paradise those who had done good and noble deeds 
on earth, In company with Virgil, the representative 
of human reason, he descends to the infernal regions, 
and there describes, in sublime verse, the various 
punishments of sinners; whilst in company of his 
ost Jove, Beatrice, the representative of revelation, 
and finally with St. Bernard, he views the glory of the 
celestial paradise. La Commedia was the first poem 
ever written in the Italian language; prior to it, all 
books were composed in Latin. This great work has 
found in every country a host of translators and com- 
mentators. The best English translations of the complete 
poem are those of Cary, and of Longfellow. The trans- 
lation of the Inferno by T. W. Parsons, is both faithful 
nnd elegant. 


erty confiscated. 


Arcis-sur-Aube, 1759. He was an advocate by profession, | 
but became one of the most uctive among the demagogues | 
of the revolutionary period. After the imprisonment of 
Louis XVI. at Varennes, he took the lead in the meeting 
of Champ-de-Mars, which paved the way to the dethrone- 
ment of the king; and ended in those scenes of blood 
and cruelty that have forever rendered execrable the 
name of Jacobin, Well qualified for the position he as- 
sumed, by his colossal figure, stentorian voice, and fierce | 
demeanor, he became one of the executive council, and 
prepared measures for the defence of the capital when 
it was threatened by the Prussian invaders under the 
Duke of Brunswick. He was afterwards a member of the 
Convention and of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
was n chief promoter of all the sangninary acts of that 
terrible period. At length a struggle for supremacy 
took place between him and Robespierre, in which the 
17075 was successful, when D. was sent to the guillotine, 
1794, 


in the prov. of W. Prussia, bounded in the N. by the 
Baltic, S. by Marienwerder, E. by Königsberg, and W. 


Dan'ube. 
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Fahrenheit. It is connected by railroads with Berlin 
and Konigsberg. I, 1876, 97,931, 


Dantzig, (Gulf of,) an inlet of the Baltic Sea, 60 m. 


wide at the entrance. 
lau, and Putzig. 
[Anc. Danubius, and Ister; Ger. Donan, 
Hung. Duna.) A celebrated river of central Kurope, 
and, next to the Volga, the largest of that continent; 
extending W. to E. between Lon. 5° 10^ and 2% 40’ E. 
(its extreme N. point of Lat. being 49° 2', and its & 
limit 439 35’ N., from its rise in the Black Forest, in 
Baden, in a course of from 1,150 to 1,800 m. to its em- 
bouchure on the W. coast of the Euxine, or Black Bea, 
Where it forms a delta of several moiiths, After trav- 
ersing Wiirtemberg, Bavuria, Austria, Hungary, Walla- 
chin, Moldavia, Roumania, and Bulgaria,—a course of 
more than 2,400 ni, — it enters the Blick Sea by several 
mouths, the pri al of which ure the Sulina, the Kilia, 
and the St.George. The principal cities on its banks 
are: BSigmariugen, Ulm (here the river becomes naviga- 
ble) Ratisbon, Passau, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, Gran, 
Pesth, Buda, Peterwardein, Belgrade, Nicopoli, Ismail, 
and Galatz. Its principal tributaries are, I. on the 
vight: the Ter, Lech, Inn, Enns, Leitha, Raab, Drave, 
Save. Morava, Isker; 2. on the left: the Brenz, Wernitz, 
Altmühl, Nab, Regen, IIZ, Morava (the second river of 
that name), Gran, Theiss, Aluta, Sereth, and Pruth. The 
D formed for a long period the boundary of the Roman 
Empire. From Hungary npward its banks are bordered 
With immense marshes, and navigation becomes very 
difficult. Since the treaty of 1856, the navigation, free 
from all impediment or toll, is under the control of 
Austria, England, France, and Turkey. 


On it are the towns of Hela, Pil- 


Dan'ube, in New lurk, a post-office of Herkimer co. 
Danube, (Circle of the,) one of the 4 circles, or 


provinces, into which the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg is 
divided, watered by the Danube, and by some of its trib- 
utaries. Arca, 2,606 sq. m. Cup. Ulm. Pup. 427,280, 


Danu bian, n. (%.) Pertaining, or belonging, to the 


neighborhood of the river Danube. 


| Danu’bian Principal ities, a name given to the 


provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, in S.E. Europe. 
United area, 44,500 sq.m. United pop. 4,605,510, (See 
Motpavia,and Wartacina.) — These provs. were, in 185. 
invaded by the Russians. The Czar, who hitherto, con- 
jointly with the Sultan of Turkey, had the power of ap- 
pointing the hospodars, then took upon himself to appoint 
a governor for both provs, This assumption of sovereign 
powers, together with the occupation of the principali- 
ties by a Russian army. led to the Crimean war, in 
which France, England, Italy, and Turkey united 
against Russia. By the treaty of Paris, 1856, the D. P. 
were placed under the sole suzerainty of the Porte. In 
1861 the D. P. united themselves under the name of 
Roumania, and their prince, Charles L, was acknowl 
edged by Turkey in 1866, 


Dan'vers, in Illinois, a twp. of McLean co. 
Danvers, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 


ship of Essex co., about 15 m. N. by E. of Boston ; pep. 
5,000. (Sce NorTH DANVERS.) 


Danvers Centre, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 


Essex co, 


Dan'versport, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Essex co. 
Dan ‘ville, 4 village of Lower Canada, co. of Sher- 


brooke, abt, 9 m. S. of Richmond. 


Danville, in Ala., a twp. of Morgan co. 
Dan’ ville, in Arkansas, a village of Pope co. 
—A post-villige, cup. of Yell co, on the Petit Jean River, 


about 580 m. W. N. W. of Little Rock. 


Dan ville. in California, n post-villuge of Contra Costa 


co, about 16 m. S. of Martinez. 


Danville, in Georgia, a township of Sumter co., on 


Flint Hiver, about 75 m. S.E. of Columbus, 


Dan ville. iu /linois, a township and village, cap. of 


Vermilion co., on Vermilion River, 125 m. E. of Spring- 
field. 


Dan ’' ville, in /ndiana, n post-village, cap. of Hendricks 


co., abont 20 m. W. of Indianapolis. 


Danville, in Jowa, a post-village 1na township of Des 


Moi es co., about 13 m. W.N.W. of Burlington ; por. 
1,604. 


Danville, in Kentucky, a post-town, cap. of Boyle co., 


about 42 m. 8. of Frankfort. 


It is the seat of Centra 
College and of the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Fop. 
2,542. 


Dan'ville, in Maine, a post-village and township of An- 
droscoggin co. ; — now merged in Auburn township. 

Dan'ville, in Minuescta, n township of Blue Earth co.; 

op. 541. 

Dan’ville, in Mississippi, a post-village of Tishemingo 
co., about 7 m. S. of Corinth. 

Dan'ville, in Missouri, a township, cap. of Montgom- 
ery co, about 50 m. E. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Dan'ville, in Nebraska, a village, cap. of Gage county, 
about 65 m. S.W. of Nebraska City. 

Dan'ville, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co., about 25 m. S. S. E. of Concord; pop. 
548. 

Dan'ville. in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren co., 
about 12 m. N.E. of Belvidere. 


by Küstrin. Area, 2436 sq. m. op. 515, 222, mostly 
Protestants. — See PRUSSIA. 

DANTZIG, a prosperous city and seaport of Prussia. and cap. | 
of the above govt., situate on the Vistula, about 4 m 
from its mouth, in 54? 21’ N. Lat., and 18° 3% E. Lon. 
The city is tra el by 2 small rivers, the Radaune and 
the Mottlau, which unite a little below it, and fall into 
the Vistula. Both the town and the harbor are strongly 
fortified. The principal public buildings ave the cathe- 
dral (one of the finest in Germany), the exchange, two 
city-balls, the arsenal, a museum, and an observatory; 
besides many charches, charitable institutions, and mon- 
asteries. Manuf. Silks, jewelry. fire-arins, liquors, chemi- 
cals, sugar, tobacco, Frp. Grain, flour, biscuit, timber, 
flax, hemp, spirits, leather, tallow, wax, potash, wool, | Dan'ville, in Ohio, a village of Highland co., about 7 
&c. Imp. Woollen and silk stuffs, colonial produce, and m. S. W. of Hillsborough, 
manufactured goods. Hist. The city is very ancient, |—A post-village of Knox co, abt. 60 m. N.E. of Columbus; 
having been the cap. of Pomerania in the 10th centur pop. 134. 

In 1295 it passed with that prov. into the posses-|—A village of Madison co., some miles S. of London. 

sion of Poland, but was ceded, in 1308, to the Teutonic) Dan’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough, cap. of 
Knights, who held it till 1454, when it was re-united Montonr co., on the Susquebanna River, about 12 m. 
with Poland. From 1360 to 1641 it was one of the chief above Sunbury, 

towns of the Hanseatic League, In 1734 it was occupied | Ban'ville, in Tennessee, a post-office of Benton co. 

by the Prussians, and taken by the French in 1807, but Dan/ville, in Terus, a township of Montgomery co, 
reverted to Prussia in 1814. D. is the birth-place of | about 15 m. N. of Montgomery. 


Fig. 169. — DANTE, IN YOUTH. 
(From the famous picture by Giotto.) 


Caprona (1290). Having been twice entrusted with an 
embassy, he was chosen one of the priori, or chief-mag- 
istrates of Florence, in 1300, when the struggle between 
the Guelphs aud the Ghibellines was at its height. D. 
espoused the cause of the Guelphs, or Imperialists, who, 
being the wenkest numerically, were overcome in the 
struggle by the Ghibellines, or adherents of the Pope. 
All the Guelphic leaders were banished and their prop- 
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Dan'ville, in Termont, a post-village and township of 
Caledonia co., about 20 nm. E.N.E. of Montpelier; total 
pop. 2,216. 

Dan'ville, in Virginia, a village of Pittsylvania co., 
on the Dan River, about 168 m. W. S. W. of Richinond ; 
pop. 3,336. . 

Dan'ville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Dodge co. 

Daoudnagur, (da-;ud-na-gur',) a town of Hindostan, 
in Behar, 90 m. from Benares. Manuf. Woollen and 
cotton goods. Pop. 15,000. 

Daou’ria, a country of Asia. partly in the Russian govt. 
of Irkutsk, and partly belonging to the Chinese territory 
of Mantchouria. Its limits are not exactly defined. The 
Daourian Mountains, offsets of the Yablonoi chain. tra- 
verse it from N.E. to S.W., and separate it from the 

region of Lake Baikal. 

Daphne, (dif ne.) Gr.] (Myth.) A nymph beloved by 
Apollo, To escape his pursuit, she besought the aid of 
the Earth, which opened to receive her; and a lanrel, 
called after her name, grew up on the spot. The name 
is ideotitied with the Sanskrit Da^aná, the Dawn. 

Daphne, u. (Gr. the laurel.) (Hof.) A gen. of plants, 
order Thymelacee, The species are mostly shrubby 
evergreens of great beauty, with leaves of a peculiar 
vel vet texture, and very 
fragrant flowers. The 
root-bark of D. Meze- 
reum, the Mezereon, or 
Spurze-olive, is officinal 
in the British pharma- 

copoeia. It may be used 

as a vesicatory, and as a 

masticatory in tooth- 

ache; but it is princi- 

pally employed as a 
stimulant, dinphoretic, 
alterative, and diuretic. 
It owes its properties to 
an acrid resin and an 
acrid volatile oil. The 
stem-bark has similar 
virtues, but is generally 
considered to be less ac- 
tive. The fruit is acrid 
and poisonous. The 
bark of D. luurema, the 
Spurgelaurel, is some- 
times substituted for 
the officinal bark. The 
see barks of D. can- 

ni d a E 9 — 
pese ete ator esie Fig. 110. — DAPHNE MEZEREON. 


of the world for making paper. 


Daph'nin, n. (Zojl.) A genus of molluscs, belonging | 


to the order Brachiopoda. The most common species 
and type of this genus, Monoculus Pulez of Linnæus (fig. 


Fg. 111. — DAPHNIA, 


771), is a favorite and interesting microscopic object. — 
BRACHIOPODA. 
h'nine, n. (Cm.) A crystalline non-azotized 
substance found in the bark of certain species of Daphne. 

It is bitter, astringent, and slightly acid. When heated, 
it yields a crystalline product, Duphnetine. 

Daphnis, (ddf'nts.) (Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd, the 
son of Mercury and of a nymph, and the inventor of bu- 
colic poetry, was instructed in music by Pan. 

Daph nomancy, „. (Gr. dup/n7, laurel, and manteta, 
divination.) Divination by the laurel ;— practised by 
the ancients. 

Dap'ifer, n. [L. Lat.] Formerly, in royal households, 
an officer who carried meat to the chief table. 

P'per, a. [Ger. tapfer ; D. dapper, brave, valiant, 
.Strennous; Slav. dobry, good.) Little and active; neat; 
ively; smug: as. a dapper young fellow, : 
“ The pert fairies and the dapper elves."— Milton. 


Dap'ple, a. [Etymol. uncertain; perhaps allied to dab, 
or rae Marked with spots ; spotted; variegated with 
Spots of different colors or shades of color; as, u dapple 
pony, dapple-gray. 

T. A spot or streak on a dappled animal. 

v. a. To spot; to variegate with spots. 

“Of on the turf at ease 
1 sit, and play with similos.” — Wordsworth. 


Darabgherd, or DARAD, a town of Persia, prov. of Far- 

Listan. Lat. 299 N., Lon. 549 30 E. It is situated on a 
small river in the midst of an extensive plain, and is 
Surrounded by lemon and orange groves. At one time 
t was a place of great extent and importance, but most 
of it is now in ruins. Pop. about 20,000. 

Arblay’, Frances, an English novelist, B. 1752, was 
the daughter of Charles Burney, the author of the His- 
lory of Music, and, in 1793, married a French emigrant 
artillery officer, with whom she afterwards went to 
France, and who, on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
attained the rank of general. After the termination of 
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the war, they returned to England, and settled at Bath, 
where her husband died in 1818. She continued to re 
side at Bath up to the time of her denth. Madame D'Ar- 
blay, under her maiden name, FRANCES BURNEY, gained 
considerable celebrity by her literary productions. 
These were mostly iu the paths of fiction, in which she 
produced four novels, Evelina, Cecilia, Camilla, and the 
Wanderer. She wrote several other works, amoug 
which were Memoirs of Dr. Burney, which, in 1832, she 
published in 3 vols. D. 1840. 

D'Arbonne', in Louisiana, a bayou formed by South 
Fork, Middle Fork, and Corneille Creek, which unite in 
Union parish. Flowing S. E., it enters the Washita abt. 
6 m. above Monroe, 

Darboy’, Grorces, Archbishop of Baris, B. at Fuyl-billot, 
1813. In 1854, he went to Rome to take part in the defi- 
nition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception; was 
named by the emperor to the episcopal see of Nancy iu 
1859, and was promoted to the archiepiscopate, 1863. He 
is known as the author of Les Femmes de la Bible, D Im- 
troductim à l'Imitation de Jesus Christ, and other 
works. Shot by the Communists, 1871. 

Darby, n. (Masonry.) A tool used by plasterers to 
float a ceiling; it is abont 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches long, 
by 7 inches in width, and has two stout handles fastened 
on the back, to enable the workmen to hold it. 

Dar’by, in Ohi», a township of Madison county; pop. 
988. 

—A township of Pickaway co. 

—4A township of Union co. 

Dnr'by. in Pennsylvania, a. post-village and township 
of 8 co., ubt. 7 m. S. W. of Philadelphia; pop. 
995. 

Dar'by Creek, in Ohio, rises in Logan co., flows S. E. 
and joins the Scioto River, near Circleville. 

—A post-office of Madison co. 

Darby Creek, in /lnnsylvania, flows into the Dela- 
ware River 8 in. below Philadelphia. 

Dar'by^s, in Georgia, a village ot Columbia co., about 
94 m. E. N. E. of Milledgeville, 

Darby ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Pickaway co., 
abt. 40 m. 8. of Columbus, 

Dareey's Store, in Maryland, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Dardanelle’, in Arkansas, a village of Pope co., abt. 
14 m. X. of Dover. 

me post-village of Yell co., about 72 miles N.W. of Little 

tock. 


| Dardanelles (The), or STRAIT or GALLIPOLI, (dar-da- 


nelz'.) (Anc. Helespont.) The name of a narrow channel 
which separates Europe from Asia, extending between 
the Sea of Marmora and the Grecian Archipelago; Lat. 
from 40? to 409 30' N., and Lon. from 269 10' to 26? 40" 
E. Length 40 m., width from 1 to 4 m. The coast on the 
western, or European, side is rugged; but on the east- 
ern, or Asiatic, side, the scenery is very beautiful and 
romantic. As this channel is the key to Constantinople, 
it is strongly fortifled on both sides with castles, bat- 
teries, and forts. The name of Hellespont is derived 
from Helle, daughter of Alhamas, king of Thebes, who 
was drowned in its waters; the name of Dardanelles is 
referrible to an ancient city called Dardanos, situated in 
the province of Troas. It was Xerxes who threw a 
bridge of boats across this channel, B.C. 481. The bridge 
was destroyed by a storm. In consequence of this dis- 
aster, the water received 300 lashes, and the next bridge 
remained secure. Alexander ILI. crossed the straits, B.C. 
334, with an army of about 35,000 men. The Saracens, 
under Solyman, the son of Orchan, crossed the channel 
in 1360, and first raised the Mohammedan crescent in 
Europe. In 1465 Mohammed II. erected two forts to 
defend the passage ; and in 1659 two more, named Ses- 
tos and Abydos, were added by Mohammed IV. By the 
secret article of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, between 
Russia and Turkey, signed at Constantinople July 8, 
1833, the latter power agreed to close the rdanelles 
against vessela of war belonging to foreign powers. The 
straits were passed by the allied fleets of France and 
England at the commencement of the Russian war, Oct. 
14, 1853. The ancient rule of excluding all ships of 
war in time of peace, recognised by the treaty of Paris, 
1856, was abrogated in 1870, and there is no longer 
any restriction on the navigation of the strait, 

Dardanelles’, in Oregon, a village and township of 
-— ata co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Jacksonville; pop. abt. 
331. 

Dar'danus. (Myth.) One of the most ancient kings 
of Troy, a son of Jupiter and Electra. Having killed 
his brother Jasins, he fled to Asin Minor, where he mar- 
ried Batia, the daughter of the king of Leucria. After 
the death of his father in-law, he ascended the throne, 
and reigned from 1568 to 1537 s.c. He is said to have 
been the founder of the kingdom of Troy, and to have 
erected the Iulladium, the great statue of Pallas, an 
idol of the Trojans. 

Dardenne’, in Missouri, a township of St. Charles co.: 
pop. 3,092. 

C village of St. Charles co., abt. 29 m. W.N.W. of St. 
Lonis. 

Dar'denne Creek. in Missouri. traverses St. Charles 
co., and enters the Mississippi River above the mouth 
of the Illinois River. 

Dare, v. n. (imp. DURST. or DARED; pp. DARED.) [A. S. 
dear, pret. dorste; L. Ger. dorven ; D. durven ; Ger. dür- 
Jen ; Icel. thora ; Goth. gidawrsan ; Sanskr. dhr, to hold, 
to hold out, to endure, pp. dhrsta, daring, akin to Gr. 
thrasus, bold; tharred, to be bold; Lat. fortis.] To 
have boldness, bravery, or courage; to be ready to face 
or defy danger; to be bold enough; not to be afraid; 
to venture; to be adventurous. 


What man dare I dare." — Shaks. 
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—v. a. (imp. and pp. DARED.) To challenge ; to provoke; 

to defy. 

** I dare thee but to breathe upon my love." — Shaka. 

—To brave; to venture on; to pluck up courage for. 
** All cold, but in her breast, I will despise ; 
And dare all beat but that ín Cella s eyes." — Roscommon. 

To dare larks, to lure such birds by means of a reflec- 
tion caused by a mirror; or by making use of a falcon, 
&c., to hold them in the air till caught by the force of 
fascination. 

As larkas lic dard to shun the hobby's flight." — Dryden. 

Dare, n. (Zo.) dame as DACE, q. v. 

Dare’-devil, n. A daring, bold, venturesome fellow. 

Dnr'ent, a river of England, rising near Bradsted, in 
Kent, and falling into the Thames near Erith, after a 
course of 20 m. 

Darv‘er, n. One who dares, challenges, or defies. 

Dare'town, in New Jerscy,a post-village of Salem co., 
abt. 25 m. S. S. W. of Camden. 

Darfour, Daxroor, DARFUR, DAR-FUR, DA SCE Gar = 
Jun,) a country of Central Africa, occupying a large 
portion of the territory between Lat, 119 and 15° N., 
and Lon. 26° and 299 E. On the E. it has Kordofau 
and the country of the Bhellooks, which separate it from 
Sennaar and Abyssinia; on the W., Bergoo, which di- 
vides it from Begharmi and Bornou; while the regions 
to the 8. are inhabited by barbarous nations, whose 
races extend to the Mountains of the Moon, and the 
early course of the Babr-el-Abiad. Its commerce is ex- 
tensive with Egypt and Nubia, being carried on en- 
tirely by the African system of caravans. The caravan 
going to Egypt consists often of 2.000 camels and 1,000 
men. Exp. The most important are: slaves, male and 
female, taken in the negro countries to the south; 
camels, ivory, the horns, teeth, and hides of the rhi- 
noceros and hippopotamus; ostrich-feathers, gum, pi- 
mento, parroquets in abundance, and a small quantity 
of white copper. Imp. Extremely various; comprising 
beads of all sorts, toys, glass, arms, light cloths of dif- 
ferent kinds, chiefly made in Egypt, with some of French 
manufacture; red Barbary caps, small carpets, silks 
wrought and uuwrought, &c. 1. variously estimated 
from 200,000 to 3,500,000. The four was annexed 
to Egypt in 1875. 

Dar'ic, n. [From Darius, a king of Persia.] Any gold 
coin of extra purity. 

(Antiq.) An ancient Persian gold coin, having on 
one side the stamp of an archer. 

Darien, in Connecticut, 3 and township of 
Fairfield co., on Long Island Sound, about 35 m. LW. 
of New Haven. 

Da'rien, in Georgia, a village of Hancock co., & few m. 
E. of Milledgeville. 

—A port of entry, cap. of McIntosh co., on the Altamaha 
— ubt. 12 m. from the sea, aud 60 m. S. W. of Savan- 
nah. 

Darien, in Minois, a post-office of Clark co. 

Darien, in New Fori, a post-village and towuship of 
Genesee co., about 26 m. E. of Buffalo. 

| Darien, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
N county, about 19 miles N. E. of Beloit; pop. 

583. 

Darien Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Darien township, Genesee county, about 26 miles E. of 
Buffalo. 

Darien City, in New Fork, a village of Daren town- 
ship, Genesee co. 

Darien Depot, in Connecticut, a. post-village of Fair- 
field co., abt. 35 m. W. S. W. of New Haven. 

Darien’, (Gulf of,) an arm of the Caribbean Sea, New 
Granada; Lat. 9° N., Lon. 7? W., having the Isthmus 
of Darien, or Panama, on the W. The river Atrato emp- 
ties into an inlet called the Bay of Choco, at its 8. ex- 
tremity. 

Darien, (Isthmus of,)(dah're-n) a narrow neck of 
land connecting C with 8. America, Generally known 
as PANAMA, q. v. p. 1866. See DARIEN CANAL, p. 828. 

Darin‘da, in Ilinois. See UERINDA, 

Dar'ng,«. Bold; courageous ; intrepid; fearless ; ad- 
venturous ; rashly brave; audacious; impudently bold 
and defying; as, a daring act, a daring intruder. 

“ Judicious drank, and greatly daring din'd."— Pope. 

—n. A bold or rash act; a hazardous attempt; a Quix- 
otic enterprise. 

Dar'ingly, adv. Boldly ; courageously; imprudently ; 
fearlessly. 

“Your brother, too daringly upon the foe did press." Lord Halifax. 


Dar'ingness, n. Boldness; audacity; fearlessness. 

Dar'lole, n. A kind of rich cake. 

Darius the Mede, en) (Script.) He was «on of 
Astyages, king of the Medes, and brother of Mandane, 
mother of Cyrus, and of Anryit the mother of Evil-me- 
rodach and grandmother of Belshazzar; thus, he was 
uncle, by the mother’s side, to Evil-merodach and to 
Cyrus. The Hebrew generally calls him Darius; the 
Septuagint, Artazerzes ; and Xenophon, Qyazares, Da- 
rius dethroned Belshazzar, king of the Chaldeans, and 
occupied the throne till his death, two years after, when 
it reverted to the illustrious Cyrus. 

Darius I., king of Persia, was the son of Hyst s. 
He entered into a conspiracy, with six others, against 
the usurper 8merdis, and having slain him, they agreed 
that he should have the crown whose horse would 
neigh first in the morning. By a well-concerted plan 
of his groom, the horse of Darius neighed immediately 
after he came to the spot where they were to meet, in con- 
sequence of which he was saluted king. He took Bahy- 
lon after a siege of twenty months, gave permission 
for the rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem, and sent 
the captive Jews to their own country. The revolt of 
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the Greek cities in Ionia was the occasion of the famous | 


Persian war. The army of Darius, under the command 
of Mardonius, invaded Greece, but accomplished noth-| 
ing. A second invasion was undertaken, and the Per- 
sians were defeated by the Greeks at Marathon; on 
which he resolved to carry on the war in person, but p. 
in the midst of his preparation, B. c. 485. 


Fig. 112. — DARIUS PASSING JUDGMENT ON CRIMINALS. 
(From an ancient sculpture.) 


Darius IL, surnamed Ocnus, or Nornus (bastard), was 
an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes. He ascended the 
throne of Persia after the assassination of Xerxes, 
and married Parysatis, his sister, a licentious and cruel 
woman, by whom he had Artaxerxes, Muemon, Amis- 
tris, and Cyrus the Younger. D. 405 n. c. 

Darius III., surnamed Copomanus, the last king of Per- 
sin. His kingdom being invaded by Alexander the 
Great, he met him in person at the head of au army of 
600,000 men. At the battle of Granicus the Persians 
were defeated, but met the Greeks again near Issus, 
where they were totally routed. Upwards of 100,000 
Persians were killed, and Alexander took, among the 
prisoners of war, the mother, wife, and children of Da- 
rius. D. himself escaped in disguise and under cover 
of night. Not discouraged by his reverses, he ventured 
another battle at Arbela, but was again defeated, and 
fled towards Media. Bessus, the governor of Bactriana, | 
coveting his throne, attempted his life, and . was) 
found by the Macedonians, in his chariot, covered with 
wounds and expiring. D. 330 B. c. 

Dark, a. [A. S. deore; Gael. dorch; It. dorcha; Icel. 
dockr; Scot. daurk ; Pers, tarik.) Destitute of light; 
obscure; dim; clouded; black, or blackish; dusky ;) 
opaque; gloomy; as, a dark night, a dark skin, a dark 
color. 

Lovely. . as the light of a dark eye in woman." — Byron. 

—Involved in obscurity, secrecy, or mystery; unenlight- 
ened by mental perception; secret; hidden ; concealed ; 
aa, a dark meaning. 

And his affections dark as Erebus.” — Shaks. 
—Destitute of understanding and comprehension; igno- 
rant; without culture; unrefined; as, the Durk Ages. 
—Gloomy; not cheerful; dismal; pregnant with evil; 

suspicious; as, dark memories. 
All men of dark tempers .. . may find convents fitted to their 
humours." — Addison. 

—Holding evil designs in concealment; betraying foul 
crime or turpitude; as, a durk conspiracy. 

—Blind ; without the perception of light. 

“Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man." — Dryden. 


—n. Darkness; obscurity; deprivation of light. 
Clouds and ever-during dark 
Surround me. — Milton. 
Dark Corner, in Georgia, n township of Campbell 
co., about 110 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville; pop. 790. 
Darke, in Ohio, a W. co., bordering on Indiana. Area, 
abt. 609 sq. m. Rivers. Greenville, Stillwater, and 
Franklin creeks, Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile, 
and well timbered, Cap. Greenville. 
Darke. in Ohio, a post-office of Darke co. 
Darken, (dark'n,) v. a. [A. S. adeorcían.] To deprive 
of light; to obscure; to make dark or dim; as, to darken 
a room. 
“ Surrounding forests darkened all the flood." — Addison. 
—To deprive of the faculty of optical vision. 
—To render the mind opaque, ignorant, or stupid; to 
perplex; to cloud. 
“ His confidence did seldom darken his foresight.” — South. 
—To make less clear, definite, or intelligible. — To over- 
cast with gloom, apprehension, or depression; as. to 
darken a day's enjoyment. — To befoul; to sully; to 
besmirch. 
„„The lusts and passions of men do sully and darken their 
minds." — Tillotson. 
v. n. To grow dark, or darker; to grow less white and 
clear. 
Dark'ener, n. 
darkens. 
Dark'ish, a. Dark in a minor degree; dusky; gloomy. 


The person who, or thing which, 


Dark ling. a. Being in the dark; without light. 


(Chiefly used poetically.) 
„ Darkling stands 
The varying shore o' th’ world." — Shake. 
Dark ly, adr. Obscurely; dimly; blindly; uncer- 
tainly; with imperfect light, perception, or knowledge. 
“ Darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.” — Byron. 
Dark'ness, n. State or quality of being dark; ab- 
sence of light; obscurity; blackness; gloom. 
“No light, but rather darkness, visible." — Milton. 
—Cheerlessness; gloominess; want of clearness, or per- 
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State of concealment; secrecy; privacy. 

State of intellectual cloudiness; ignorance; error; un- 
certainty:;— principally applied in a religious sense; 
us, the darkness of scepticism. 

" Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid." — Bishop Heber. 

—Ifell; state or condition of infernal and eternal gloom 
and misery; as, the power of darkness. 

»The instruments of darkness tell us truths." — Shaks. 


—State of perplexity, trouble, distress, or calamity. 
Dark some, «. Gloomy; obscure; dark. 
“Tis a long, nasty, darksome hospital." — Dryden. 


Darks'ville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Randolph 
county. 

Darks'ville, in W. Virginia, a post- village of Berkeley 
co.. abt. 165 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 

Dark’y, ». A vulgar term for a negro, or person of color. 

D’Arilan, in Indiana, a village of Gibson co., abt. 20 
m. N. of Evansville. 

Darling, n. One who is much beloved; a pet; a 
favorite; as, a mother's darling. 

—u. Dearly beloved; favorite; regarded with 
great kindness and. tenderness, 

Aud the devil did grin, for bis darling sin 
Is pride, that apes humility.” — Coleridge. 

Darling, a considerable river of Central Australia. 
traversing a sterile country, and joining the Murray near 
Lat. 340 S., and Lon. 142° E. Its waters are mostly salt. 

Darling. Fort.) See Font DARLING, 

Darling Mountains, a range in W. Australia, 250 
m. in length. Its highest peak is 3,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Dar lingstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Pike co. 

Darlington, a town and parish of England, on the 
Skerne, 45 m. N. of York. It contains an ancient cathe- 
dral, a handsome town-hall, and a mechanics’ institute. 
Manuf. Linen, woollen, and eotton goods. There are 
also several foundries. Pop. 15,781, 

Darlington, in /»diana, a post-village of Montgom- 
ery co., on Sugar Creek, abt. 25 m. 8. by E. of Lafayette. 

—A post-village of Montgomery co., abt. 8 m. K.N.E. of 
Crawfordsville. 

Darlington, in Louisiana, a post-office of E. Felici- 
ana parish. 

—A village of St. Helena parish, abt. 75 m. N.E. of Baton 
Rouge. 

Darlington, in Maryland, a post-village of Hartford 
co., abt. 32 m. N.E. of Baltimore. 

Darlington, in Ohio, a post-office of Richmond co. 

Darlington, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough and 
township of Beaver co., abt. 39 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. of township, 1,811. 

Darlington, in S. Carolina, a N.E. dist. Area, abt. 
800 sq. m. Rirers. The Great Pedee (which bounds it 
on the N. E.), Lynch's, and Black creeks. Surface, un- 
dulating; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Darlington. Jp. 
in 1880, 34,485. 

A post-village, cap. of Darlington dist., abt. 78 m. E. S. E. 
of Columbia. 

Darlington, in Wisconsin,a township. cap. of Lafay- 
ette co, on the Pecatonica River, abt. 50 m. S.W. of 
Madison. 

—A post-village, cap. of Lafayette co. 

Darlington, WILLIAM, M.D., a distinguished American 
botanist, n. in Ches.er co., Pa., 1782; wuthor of Flora 
Cestrica, &c. D. 1863. 

Darlington, Heights, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Prince Edwards co. 

Darmabah, (dar'ma-ba.) an island in the Red Sea, off 
the African coast, Lat. 129? 15^ N., Lon. 422 55’ E. It is 
20 m. in circumference, low, and mostly covered with 
jungle. 

Darmstadt, (dorm'stat,) the capital of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse, Germany, situated on the small river 
Darm, at the N.W, extremity of the Odenwald, 58 m. 
N.E. of Carlsruhe; Lat. 45° 50’ N., Lon. 35° 40' E. It 
consists of an old and a new town, both enclosed by 
walls. The principal buildings ure the palace of the 
grand-duke, the palace of Prince Lonis, the city-hall, a 
publie library with 250,000 vols., a cabinet of natural 

history (containing many curious fossils), the house of 
assembly of the states, an opera-house, a college, and 
several fine churches, Manuf. Paper, silver articles, 
carpets, starch, wax-candles, and tobacco. D. is the 
hirth-place of Liebig. Pop. (1876) 43,937. 

Darn, v.a. [W. and Armor. darn, a piece, a patch, a 
fragment; O. Fr. darne, a slice, a thin broad piece.] To 
mend a rent or hole, hy imitating the texture of the 
stuff with yarn, or thread and a needle; to sew together 
with yarn or thread; as, to darm a stocking.— A vul- 
garism for the expletive word damn. (American.) 

—n. A piece or place repaired by darning. 

BDarn'er, u. One who darns, or mends by darning. 

Darnes'town, in Maryland, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 55 m. W. by S. of Annapolis. 

Darnetal, (darn‘tal), a town of France, dep. Seine 
Inferieure, 2 m. W. of Rouen. Manuf. Woollen goods, 
and paper. Pop. 7,000. 

Darnley. Henry SivanT, EARL or, n. 1545, was the Ist 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots. He was married to 
her in 1565, and 2 years after, with the connivance of 
Bothwell, and perhaps also of the queen, was blown up 
by gunpowder, in a house in which he was lying sick, 
at Kirk o' Field, near Edinburgh. 

| Darn'stadt, in Illinois, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Dnroo', n. (Bot.) See Ficus. 

Darr'town, in Ohio, a post- village of Butler co., abt. 
30 m. N. by W. of Cincinnati. 

Dart, n. Fr. dard, probably from Armor. darad, a dart; 
A. S. darath, daroth ; W. tarad, a striking through; 


dear; 


Bpicuity; as, the darkness of a theory. 


tarade, à piercer; taraden, to pierce, to penetrate; Heb. 
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tarad, to thrust; Lat. trudo, with the same radical let- 
ters; Ar. tarad; Syriac and Ch. terad.) A pointed 
missile weapon, to be thrown by hand; a javelin; a 
short lance;—hence, by implication, anything which 
pierces, penetrates, or wounds. 

** Time shall throw a dart at thee.” — Ben Jonson, 


—v. a. To throw a pointed instrument with a sudden 
thrust; to launch by the hand. 


** Th' invaders dart their javelins from afar." — Dryden. 


—To throw suddenly or rapidly; to send ont; to shoot; 
to emit; as, flames darted forth. 

—v.n. To let fly or shoot, as a dart; to fly rapidly; as, a 
darting arrow.—To start suddenly, and run; as, he 
darted off. 

Dart, n. Same as Dace, q. v. 

Dar'taurs, x. (Fr. dartre.] An ulcerous disease in lambs. 

|Dart'er, n. He who, or that which, darts; one whe 
hurls darts. 

(Zoil.) See PLorins. 

Dartford, (dr und.) a town and parish of England 
co. Keut, on the Darent, 15 m. S. E. of London. Manuf. 
Paper, oil. gunpowder, and steam-engines. Pup. 7,000. 

Dart ford, in Wisconsin, a post-viliage of Green Lake 
co., ubt. 65 in. N. N. E. of Madison. 

Dart ingly, adv. Rapidly, like a dart. 

Dart'moor, in England, a tract of land belonging to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, und occupying the larger por- 
tion of the S. W. district of Devoushire. Length, 20 m.; 
average width, 10 in. Its pastures abound with sheep 
and cattle, aud it contains tin and copper mines, There 
aro many granite peaks called tors, rising to about 2, 
feet, amidst its wild scenery. 

Dart'mouth, a seaport-town of Devonshire, England, 
85 im, S. of Exeter, near the mouth of the River Dart. It 
lias a good harbor, with deep water, and is defended by 
a battery, The inhab. are engaged in ship-building, 
rope-making, and in the Newfoundland trade. Prp. 6,102, 

Dartmouth, a seaport of British America, in the N. 
part of Prince Edward Island, in Princeco., on Richmond 
Bay; Lat.469 33 N., Lon. 634 54' W. 

Dartmouth, in Massachusetts, a post - village and town- 
ship of Bristol co., on the N. side of Buzzard's Bay, abt. 
50 m. S. by E. of Boston. 

Dartmouth, u seaport of Nova Scotia, co. of Halifax, 
opposite the town of Halifax. Pop, 4,558. 

Dartmouth College, in N. H. Sce HANOVER. 

Dar'tre, n. [Fr.] ( Med.) A vesicular disease of the skin. 
See HERPES. 

Dar'trous, a. [Fr. dartreuz.] Relating or pertaining 
to DARTKE, q. v. 

Daru’, PIERRE ANTOINE Nor, Bruno, Comte, a. French 
statesman, poct, and historian, B. at Montpelier, 1767. At 
the age of 16 he entered the army, and at the breaking 
out of the revolution adopted its principles; but though 
engaged in active service, he devoted much of bis time to 
literary pursuits. He attracted the notice of the First 
Consul, and, in 1802, becume a memberof the Tribunate. 
In 1805 he was made a councillor of state, and general 
intendant of the imperia! household. "his last office he 
hesitated tonccept. * I have spent my life among books," 
said he, “and have not had time to study the arts of the 
courtier." * Of courtiers I have plenty,” said Napoleon 
I., “ they will never fail; but I want a minister, at once 
enlightened, vigilant, and firm." He subsequently be- 
came the confidential friend of the emperor, and his 
prime minister. In 1812 he opposed the expedition to 
Russia, ns he did several other of the emperor's schemes. 
On the abdication of Napoleon, he retired from public 
life, and, although exiled by the first government of the 
restored Bourbons, was recalled iu 1819, and made a peer 
of France. He afterwards wrote u Life of Sully, und a 
History of Venice. D. 1829. 

Dar'win, CHARLES, F.R.&, an eminent English natu- 
ralist, grandson of Erasmus Darwin, B. at ?irewsbury, 
1809. He has made several important discoveries in the 
fields of zoSlogy and geology, and is nuthor of The Srruc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs (1842); Geological 
Observations on Svuth America (1844), &c. His most 
celebrated work, however, is the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection (1859) ; this work has given 
rise to much controversy among the scientific world. 
(Sve page 828.) 

Darwin, ERASMUS, an English physician and poet, B. in 
1:31. He wrote a curious poem, The Botanic Garden, 
which has been greatly admired ; and, in prose, Zobno- 
mia, or the Laws of Organic Life, and The Temple of 
Nature, or the Origin of Society. D. 1802. 

Darwin. in Minois, a post-village and township of 
Clark co., on the Wabash River, abt. 20 m. below Terre 
Haute. 5 

Darwin Mount, and Sound, on the S. W. side of 
King Charles’ South Land, Terra del Fuego. The moun- 
tain is abt. 6,800 feet high. 

Da'sent, GEORGE WEBBE, p..., an English author and 
philologist, n. 1818. He is well known by his Popular 
Tules from the Norse, The Norseman in kelang, the 
Suga of Burnt Tjal, &c. D. is esteemed one of the ablest 
Norse and Icelandic scholars of modern times. 

Dash, v.a. [Icel. and Swed.; Goth. daska, to strike 
through; Dan. dasker; Sansk. dac, to strike, to wound, 
to kill; Heb. dash, dosh, to beat, to pound, to bruise in 
pieces.) To strike suddenly or violently: as, to dash 
one’s head against a wall. — To strike and bruise or 
break; to break, as by collision; to demolish; to frus- 
trate; to ruin ; as, a ship is dashed to pieces, to dash one's 
hopes. — To throw water suddenly, or in separate por- 
tions; to bespatter: to sprinkle; as, to dash tears nway. 
To mix or adulterate; to mingle; to throw or fling in 
or on in a hasty, careless manner; as, to dash puint on 
a picture, to dash brandy with water. 
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—To form or sketch out hastily and carefully ; as, to dash 
off an editorial article. — To erase by a stroke; to strike 
out; to obliterate; to expunge ; — preceding outor over. 


** To dash this over with a line will deface the whole copy." Pope. 


—To strike with surprise, astonishment, shame, or fear; 
to daunt; to abash ; to confuse; as, to dash pride. 
* The nymph, whom nothing could Narcissus move, 
Still A'd with blushes for her slighted love. — Addison. 
r. n. Tostrike, break, scatter, and fly off; to rush, strike, 
and break or scatter; to rush with violence, aud break 
through; as, to dash through a river. 

—n. Collision; abrupt clashing; a violent striking of two 

bodies. 
The dash of clouds, or irritating war." — Thomson. 

— Admixture; infusion; intermingling; as, sherry with a 
dash of bitters, he has a dash of vice in his composition, 
hair with a dash of gray, &c. — A rushing or onset with 
violence; a sudden stroke, blow, or act; as, to make a 
dash at the enemy. — A flourish, or act of ostentatious 
show or parade; as, to cnt a dash. (Vulgar.) — Aptitude 
for vigorons action in any bold enterprise; as,a man of 
courage and dash. 

(Gram.) A mark, thns ( —), noting a break, pause, 

renthesis, or stop in the sentence. 

( Mus.) A small mark, thus (), denoting that the note 
over which it is placed is to be performed staccato, i. e., 
in a short, detached, distinct manner ; or an oblique line 
drawn through the figures of thorough bass, to show 
that certain tones are to be shurped. — Wagner. 

—adv. An expression of the sound of water dushed. 

“Hark, hark, the waters fall, . 
Dash, dash, upon the ground.” — Dryden. 

Dash, CISTERNE DE COURTERAS DF. Sr. Mans, VICOMTESSE, 
a Freuch novelist, p. in Paris, 1805. Owing to pecuni- 
ary reverses, she adopted literature as a profession, and 
has written many novels, some of which were for a time 
very popular, D. 1872. 

Dash'-board, n. A dasher; same as SPLASH-BOARD, 


. V. 

Dash'er, m. Anything which dashes, intermixes, or 
agitates; as, the dasher of a churn; —a dash-board. — 
Any one who inakes a vain parade, or ostentatious 
show; as, that girl is a dus. (Vulgar.) 

Dash'ism, ». Quality or practice of making a blus- 
tering exhibition, or ostentatious show. (R.) 

Dash off, or Dssukow, EKATARINA RoMANOVNA, PRIN- 
cess, (dasi’ko,) one of the most learned women of Rus- 
sia, and an intimate friend of the Empress Catharine 
IL, B. 1744. In 1784 she was appointed president of 
the Academy of Sciences, and of the Russian Academy, 
which had just been established. She wrote several 
works, and took an active part in the compilation of 
the Dictionary of the Russian Academy. D. 1810. 

Dash'-pot, ». (Mach.) A cylinder partly filled with 
fluid, and having a loosely-fitting piston, to ease the 
blow of any falling weight. — Webster. 

Das Mor'tas, a river in Brazil. See Rio Das MORTAS. 

Dnwsel Station, in Minnesota, a post-office of 
Meeker co. 

Das'tard, n. [A. S. adastrigan, to discourage, dismay, 
frighten — astrican, to strike, to smite, and ad, for a 
intensive; Icel. striji, to bend with rods; from the root 
of dash, used figuratively.] A person easily dashed or 
intimidated ; — hence, a coward; a poltroon; one who 
is infamons for his fear of danger. 

—a. Cowardly; meanly shrinking from danger. 


“ Curse on their dastard souls!" — Addison. 


Dr. a. To terrify; to intimidate; to dispirit. (n.) 
Das'tardize, v.a. To cause to become a dastard ; to 
make a coward of. 
Such things would dastardize my courage." Dryden. 


Das'tardly,a. Cowardly; meanly timorous; sneaking. 

Das‘tardness, n. Poltroonery ; state of being a das- 
tard; cowardliness. 

Das'tardy, n. Cowardice: mean poltroonery. 

Dasysto’ma, n. (Gr. dusys, hairy, and stoma, mouth.] 
(Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order 
Scrophula ria- 
cee, having 
lower leaves op- 
posite, upper 
generally alter- 
nate and en- 
tiro; corolla 
large, yellow, 
villous within 
as well as the 
stamens. The 
Downy Dasys- 
toma, D. pubes- 
eens, found in 
Woods throngh- 
out the U. S., is 
a tall and very 
showy peren- 
nial plant; stem 
2—3 feet high, 
erect, pubes- 
Cent; lower 
leaves varions- 
ly pinnatifid, 
or cut and 
toothed ; upper 
ones very en- 
tire or toothed, 
obtuse; flowers 
large, yellow, 


Fig. 119. — DOWNY DASESIOMA. 
(D. pubescens.) 
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opposite, axillary, trumpet-shaped. The Oak-leaved| 
Dasystoma, D. quercifolia, and the Lousewort Dasys- 
toma, D. pedicularía, ure also natives of N. America. 

Dasym'eter, n. (Gr. dasys, dense, and metron, mea- 
sure.) (PAys.) An instrument for testing the density of 
gases, consisting of a light and thin glass, which is 
weighed successively in different gases. — Webster. 

Dasy u' ride, n. pl. [Gr. dasys, hairy, oura, a tail; — 
hairy-tailed.] (Zodl.) The Dasyurus family, including 
the largest of the rapacious warsupials. The largest of 
the species, Dasyurus ursinus, measures about 18 inches 
in the body, and is covered with long thick hair, of 
& black color. It is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, 
where it is commonly known as the devil. It is chiefly 
destructive amon: sheep, and despite its small size, is| 
capable of doing immense mischief among the penned 
flocks. The feet of the D. are formed for terrestrial 
progression; the anterior have 5 toes, and the hind 
ones 4, all perfectly separate, and armed with curved 
claws. The deficient toe of the hind feet is sometimes 
represented by a sort of tubercle, which, however, does 
not reach the ground. The teeth are usually 46 in| 
number; the form of the molars in the upper jaw is, 
usually, irregularly triangular, with 3 points. The D. 
are evidently analogous to the ordinary carnivorons 
quadrupeds, not only in their ferocity and carnivorous 
propensities, but also more or less in form. 

Da'ta, n. pl. [Lat. data, pl. from datum, a thing given, 
from do, to give.] Quantities, principles, or facts given, 
known, or admitted, by which to find things or results 
unknown. 

Data'rin, n. 
chancery at 
mulgated. 

Da'tary, n. [L. Lat. datarius.] (Eccl.) An officer of the 
papal chancery, whose function it is to affix to the 
papal bulls the expression Datum Koma; i. e. “ given 
at Rome.” 

—Office or vocation of a datary. 

Date, n. [Fr.; Lat. datum, from do, to give.] Any given, 
fixed, or settled time; the date when any event hap- 
pened; period; wra; age; epoch; as, the date of the 
Christian Æra, the date of an historical occurrence, &c. 

—That addition to a writing which specifies the year, 
month, and day when it was given or executed; the 
number which marks the time when any writing, in- 
strument, coin, picture, &c., was executed. 

Bonds without a date, they say, are void." — Dryden. 

—Duration; continuance. 

“ Ages of endless date founded in righteousness." — Milton. 


Bearing date. Said of a letter, or legal writing, when 
the date appears on the face of it. 

—v. a. To write, or note, the date of a book, or writing, or 

official or legal instrument; as, to date a letter. 
“ To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound.” — Pope. 
—To note or fix the time of anything; as, to date the ma- 
turity of a bill. 

— To assign a certain time as a starting-point; as, to date 
the cause of a misfortune. 

—v. n. To reckon; to begin; to have origin. 

"Tis allone. .. whether we begin the world so many millions 
of ages ago, or date from the late wra of about six thousand 
years." — Bentley. 

—To bear à date;— preceding on or at; as, dated at 
Washington. 

Date, n. (Fr. datte, from Lat. dactylus, a finger; Gr. 
da tylos. See DacTyr.] (Hot) The fruit of the Date 
Palm, Kc. See PmNIX. 

Date'less, a. Bearing no date; without any fixed time. 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile." —Shaks. 

Date’-palm, Daíc'-tree, n. (Bol.) See xix. 

Date'-plum, n. ( Bot.) Sce Diosbxnos. 

Dat'er, n. One who, or that which, dates; as, a ticket- 
datr. 

Da'than. (Script.) A conspirator against Moses. 

Datisea’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Cucurbitales. Diaa. Apetalous flowers, strictly 
parietal placenta, and dry fruit.— ‘The whole order in- 
cludes but 4 species, which are widely distributed over 
the world. The only noteworthy plant is Datina can- 
nabina, the root of which is employed in Cashmere for 
dyeing yellow. 

Dn'tive. n. [Lat. dativus, from do, datus, to ge] 
(Gram.) It is. in most languages, the name of the thirc 
case in the declension of nouns, and serves to denote 
participation by the noun in the action of the verb 
which accompanies it; — usually expressed in English 
by to, or for. 

|—a. (Law.) That which may be given or disposed of at 

| will and pleasure. 

(Gram.) That relates or belongs te the dative. 

| Dat'olite, „. (In.) A borosilicate of lime, found in 

various parts of the world in oblique rhombic prisms 

It also occurs in botryoidal forms, when it receivea the 

name of htte. It is found rather abundantly near 

Lake Superior, where it is profitably employed in the 

manufacture of boracic acid. It is also ns a flux 

for copper ores. 

|Da'tum, u.; Lat. pl. Data, (J. v.) Something given 

| oradmitted. 

Da'tum-line, n. (Land. Surreying.) The horizontal 
line of a vertical section, from which heights and depths 
are calculated. — Worcester. 

Datu'rn. n. [Ar.tatorah.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Solanacer. The Thorn-apple, D. stramonium, is 
a well-known plant, about 3 feet high, growing among 
rubbish, in vast plains, and possessing extraordinary 
narcotic properties. It is much employed in medicine 
as an anodyne and antispasmodic, its effects resembling 


It.] (Eccl.) The name given to the papal 
me, from which all bulls, &c. are pro- 
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those of belladonna. In spasmodic asthma, smoktng 
the herb, or inhalation from its infusion in hot water, 
frequently gives great relief; but in some instances, 
when thus used, the herb has produced fatal results. A 
strong decoction of the leaves in water is used in Co- 
chin-China as a remedy in hydrophobia, in which ter- 
rible disease it is reputed to be very efficacious. Stra- 
monium owes its principal activity to the presence of a 
narcotic alkaloid called da/uriv, which much resembles 
hyoscyamia and atropía, the alkaloids of Hyoscyamus 
niger and Atropia Belladonna. The daturia is espe- 
cially abundant in the seeds; it is a powerful poison, 
and strongly dilates the pupils. D. tatula, metel, feror, 
Jastuosa, and sanguinea, have similar properties to D. 
stramonium. The fruit of D. sanguinea. the red thorn- 
apple, is used by the Indians of tlie Andes, and of Cen- 
tral America. for preparing a narcotic drink which pro- 
duces a peculiar kind of intoxication, and is supposed 
to put those who partake of it in communication with 
the spirits of their ancestors. — Johnston's Chemistry of 
Common Life. SER THORNAPPLE. (SUPPLEMENT.) 

Dna'turine, Daturi’na, DATU'RIA, m. (Chem.) The 
poisonous principle of Daturia stramenium. It belongs 
to the class of crystallizable alkaloids, and is identical 
with Atropine. Form. C Ma NO. 

Daub, (düb,) v. a. [W. dwbiaw, to plaster, to daub, from 
dwb, mortar, cement.] To plaster; to cover with mud, 
slime, grease, or other soft substance. — To paint 
coarsely; to lay colors on gaudily or ostentatiously ; as, 
to daub a face with rouge. 

“Ifa picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece." — Watts. 

—To disguise; to conceal ; to cover with a specious dress. 

^ He daub d his vice with show of virtue." — Saks. 


—To flatter grossly and glaringly. 
His conscience, he may be sure, will not daub nor flatter." South. 


—n. A viscous adhesive application; & smear. 
3 A course, gaudy, ill- executed picture. 
Masonry.) A rough kind of plastering, thrown or 
cast upon a wall, and also applied to the clay which is 
thrown upon the surface of the wattles, or sticks, in 
rough farm-buildings. 

Daubenton, Lovis Jean Marte, (do'bon(g)-ton(g,) a 
French naturalist and anatomist, was B. at Monthar, 
Burgundy, in 1716. He was the friend and coadjutor 
of Buffon in his Naturat History of Wera, the 
anatomical articles of which were prepared by him 
with great clearness and accuracy. He held for fifty 
years the office of keeper of the Cabinet of Natural 
History at Paris, and was for some time professor of 
mineralogy at the Museum of Natural History. He was 
author of Instructions to Shepherds, A Methodical View 
of Minerals, and other works; and at the time of his 
death, in 1800, was a member of the Senate and the In- 
stitute. His wife was the author of a popular novel 
called Zélie dans le Désert. She p. iv 1825. 

Daub’er, n. One who daubs or smears; an artist who 
paints coarsely ; a gross flatterer. 

“ A sign-post dauber would disdain to paint 
The one-eyed hero on bis elephant." — Dryden, 
Daub'ery, Dnub'ry, n. Anything specious or artful. 
“Such daubry as this is beyond our element. — Shaks. 


D'Aubigné, Jeax HENRI MrnLE, (do-been'yas,) a Swiss 
theologian, m. at Geneva 1794, who, from the French 
church in Hamburg, of which he was pastor, removed 
to Brussels, where he acquired great popularity as a 
preacher. He is chiefly known by his History of the 
Jte formation of the 16th Century. D. 1873. 

D’Aubigné, Tue pore AGRIPPA. See Amar, (D'.) 

D’Aubigny’, a village of Lower Canada, in the parish 
of Pointe Levi, opposite Quebec. 

Daub y. a. Slimy; viscous; glutinous; adhesive; as, 
* dauliy waz.” — Dryden. 

Dauchite’, or DonciEaT, in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
& bayou, which, rising in Columbin co., in the former 
State, und flowing S. into Louisiana, traverses Claiborne 
Parish until it falls into Lake Bistineau, about 8 m. 
S. W. of Minden. 

Dau’cus, n. [Gr. daukon; Lat. daucum, a carrot. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Apiacer, distinguished 
by involucres pinnatifid, involucels cf entire or 3-cleft 
bracts, and central flowers abortive. The principal 
species is € carota, See Cannor. 

Daughter, (daw'tr,)) n. [A. S. dohter ; Ger. tochter; 
O. Ger. tohter ; Scot. dochter; Goth. dauhtar ; Gr. thy- 
gdler ; Sansk. duhitr ; Pers. dokhter ; Zend. dughdar.] 
The female offspring of a man or woman; a femule 
child of any age. 

“ ada! sole daughter of my house and heart." — Byron. 

—A female descendant: as, a daughter of Isracl.— A 
daughter-in-law; a son's wife. 

—Any woman or female inhabitant, in general. 

“ Dinah . . . went out to see the daughters of the land.” 
Gen. xxxiv. 1. 

—The female penitent of a confessor. 

Daugh'ter-in-Inw, n. Ihe wife of a person's son. 

Daugh'terliness, ». State or position of a daughter; 
condition of, or becoming, a daughter. 

Dangh'terly, a. Becoming a daughter; dutiful. 

Daule, in Ecuador, a considerable river, rising near 
San Miguel, in Lat. 35° 8.. Lon. 80°38’ E., and flowing 
S. to Guayaquil, where it joins the Guayaquil River. 

—A village about 32 m. N.N.W. of Guayaquil. 

Daumer. Grond FRIEDRICH, (dow’mer,) a German poet 
and philosophical writer, B. at Nuremberg, 1800. He 
studied under Hegel, and subsequently under Schelling, 
and became professor at the gymnasium of Nuremberg 
from 1822 to 1830. After his resignation he devoted 
himself exclusively to literary labors. His workseviuce 
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a striking boldness, especially in their rationalism, 
which te deeply tinctured with the doctrines of his 
above-named masters, 

Daun, LeoroLo Mania, Count, (down,) a field-marshal 
vf Austria, under the empress Maria Theresa, n. at Vi- 
enna, 1705, During the Seven Years’ War he acted as 
generalissimo of the Austrian army, and defeated Fred- 
erick the Great in the battle of Kolin, 1757, and again 
in the battle of Hochkirchen, 1758, In 1760 he captured 
Dresden, but was defeated in the following year at Tor- 
gau, D. 1766. 

Daung, (dawng,) a tract of country in Hindostan, pres. 
of Bombay, inhabited by several tribes who pay tribute 
to the rajah of D. Area, about 1,000 sq. m. Lat, be- 
tween 
E. Pop. about 100,000, 

Daunt, (dawnt,) v. a 2 dompter, from Lat. domitare, 
frequent, from domd, domitum ; Gr. damud ; Sansk. dam, 
to tame or sulilue.] To repress or subdue the courage 
of; to terrify; to dispirit; to intimidate: to discourage; 
to dishearten ; to depress; to damp the ardor of. 

„ Rumours loud which daung remotest kings, —AMilton. 


Dnunt'er, ». He who daunta. 
Dauntless, a. Undaunted; bold; intrepid: not timid, 
repressed, or discouraged; as, a daentless hero, 
“The dauntless spirit of resulution.”— Shake. 


Daunttessly, «de. Ina fearless, or dauntless manner. 

Daunt'lessness, n. Boldness; courage; intrepidity; 
fearlessness. 

Dauphin, (d/fin(g) n. (Lat. delphinus] The title 
borne by the heir-apparent to the erown of France, be- 
fore the Revolution. It was originally held by thecounts 
or lords of Vienne, in the prov. of Dauphiné, Hum- 
bert III, the last of these eurs, died without issue, 
in 1319, and bequeathed his possessions to Charles, the 
grandson of Philip of Valois, on condition that the heir- 
apparent to the throne of France should bear the title 
of Dauphin of Vienne. The rights conferred by Lonis 
IX. upon the D. were almost regal; bat after his reign 
thoy were generally lessened, and the title became a 
mere honorary distinction, 

Dauphin, an island in the Gulf of Mexico, near the 
coast of W. Florida; Lat. 30° 18’ N, Lon. 85? 12’ W. 
It is II m. long. 

Dauphin, io Pennsylvania, n S.E. central co.; area, 
about 53) sq. m. Rivers, The Susquehanna, (which 
forms its W. and S.W. border.) Swatara, Mahantango, 
Wiconisco, Powell's, Clarke, and Paxton creeks, Sur- 
Jace, mountainous, Sol, extremely fertile in the valle: 
Min, Coal and iron. Op. Harrisburg. I (1880) 76,1 

—A post-borongh of Middle Paxton n hin 
co.. on the Susquehanna River, abt. 10 m. N. by W. of 
Harrisburg. 

Dauphiné, ver pte an ancient province of France, 
formerly peop 
year 438, into the hands of the Burgundians. In 568 it 
was seized by the Lombards, and in 733 was invaded by 
the Saracens, from whom it was delivered by Charles 
Martel. It was subsequently annexed to Burgundy, 
anil split up into a number of small territories, the most 
important of which, named Albon, passed, in 859, into 
the hands of Count Guy I. the founder of a long race 
of rulers, Guy IV., who died in 1142, asenmed as his 
crest the dolphin, from the French word for which his 
country took its name of Danphine. This province was 
united to France in 1319, (See Davenix.) It was rav- 
aged by the Duke of Savoy, and by Prince Eugéne, in 
160), It is n w divided into the 3 depts. of Isère, Dniwx, 
and Hurzs ALPES, g. v. 

Dau'phine, Dau'phinews, (di en.) n. [Fr. dau- 
phine.| The wife or consort of the danphin. 

Danria, (d ed.) n district of N.E. Asia, In Mant- 
chouria, separated from Lake Baikal by the extensive 
ran ze of the Daurian mountains. 

Dnu'rite. n. (A.) A variety of Tourmaline. 

Davenant. Sin Wine. an English t, who flonr- 
ished in the days of Bon Jonson and Milton, u. in 1605, 
e he succeeded Ben Jonson as poet-laureate. — D. 

Dav'enport, in Jowa, a city, capital of Scott co, 
on the right bank of the Mississippi, just below the Up- 

r Rapids, 56 m. E. ef Iowa City, and oppusite to Rock 
— with which it is connected by a magnificent 
railroad bridge across the river, D. is regularly laid 
out at the foot of a bluff rising from the Mississippi, and 
is the centre of a rich firming region. It has also nu- 
merous mannfaetories, aud is the seat of Iowa College. 
Ip (1880) 21,834. 

8 in New York, a post-village and town- 
= of Delaware co, abont 13 mules N. of Delhi; pop. 
2.187. 

Dnv'entry. a town of England, co, Northampton, 5 m. 
S. W. of Weedon ; pop. 4,051. 

Davenport Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Delaware co, about 65 m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

—See CExrux. 

Da'vid, king and prophet of Israel, n. at Bethlehem, 
B. C. 1055, was the 8th, vonngest son of Jesse of Bethle- 
hem. He was keeping his father's flocks when he was 
legte and anointed by the prophet Samuel, at the 
age of 15, to succeed Saul. Having been brought to the 
court of Saul to soothe the melancholy of the king by 
his harp, he first signalized himself by slaying Golinth 
of Gath, a gigantic Philistine. lle won the friendship 
of Jonathan, and the love of bis daughter Michal, but 
at the same time drew upon himself the jealousy, and 
finally the fury of the unhappy king, who repeatedly 
attempted to kill him. D. fled into the wilderness, con- 
cealinz himself in caverns. At the head of a band of 
outlaws, and malcontents, he baffled covery attempt of 


and 21° 5 N., Lon. between 73° 28" and 73° 52'| 
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Sanl to capture him, and even found op nities of 
taking revenge on his pursuer, but on each occasion dis- 
missed him without injury. When Saul fell, D. was 
acknowled, king by the tribe of Judah; but the other 


tribes, at the instigution of Abner, placed Ishbusheth, | 


Pig. 774. — CAVES OF EN-GEDI. 
(One of the retreats of David when pursued by Saul.) 

the younger son of Saul, on the throne, thas occasioning 
acivil war. On the death of Ishbosheth, however, the 
contending parties united in submission to D., who 
reigned with great glory for 30 years. He took Jeru- 
salem from the Jobusites, and ned considerable vic- 
tories over the Philistines and other neighboring na- 
tions; but tarnished his glory by taking Bathsheba from 
Uriah, her husband, and putting bim to death. He also 
suffered by causing the people to be numbered. A re- 
bellion waa excited against him by his son Absalom, 
which was quelled, and Absalom slain, When the news 
of this was brought to D., he lamented the untimely 
fall of his son in affecting terms. At the close of his life, 
he abdicated in favor of his son Solomon. D. 1015 n. c. 
—A considerable portion of the Book of Psalms was 
composed by him, and is both a pathetic and sublime 
collection of devotiunal poetry. 


ed by the Allobroges, passed, about the David I., (often called St, Davtp,) king of Scotland, n. 


about 1050, succeeded his brother, Alexander the Fierce, 
in 1124. Ho married Maud, grand-niece of William the 
Conqueror; and was earl of Northumberland and Hunt 
ingdon when called to the Scottish throne. On the 
death of Henry L, king of England, he maintained the 
claim of his daughter Maud against King Stephen, and 
seized Carlisle, but was defeated at the battle of North- 
allerton iu 1138. D, 1158, 
ui A succeeded his father Robert Bruce. See BRUCE, 
(Davin. 
David Comne'nus, the lust emperor of Trebizond, 
usurped the throne npon the death of his brother John. 
In 1458 he ceded his empire to Mohammed 11, on con- 
dition that the latter should marry his daughter, This 
condition the Sultan observed, but caused D, to be put 
to death, with seven of his sous, 1462. 
Da vid. J\ ques Louis, one of the most distinguished 
punn of France in modern times; n. at Paris, 1748. 
e went to Rome in 1775, returnod to Paris in 1780, 
und in 1783 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy of Painting; his prosentation picture was 
Andromache deploring the Death of Hectw. D. now 
visited Rome, and painted his celebrated picture there, 
Tie Orth of the Hwatii, Me then returned to France, 
and executed some great works for Louis XVI.; but 
this did not prevent his voting for the death of the king, 
asa member of the National Convention, in 1792. His 
strong republican spirit was further shown in the repre- 


gestation of two exciting political subjects at this time 
The Death of Lepelletier, and The Death af Marat; hut 
ormonal dangers, and other party difficulties, finally 
nduced D. to give up polities entirely for the arta, to 
which, during hia short political influence, he had been 
of considerable service. He became in a few years the 
favorite printer of the emperor Napoleon, and his prin- 
cipal works have direct reference to Napoleon's event- 
ful career. At the restoration of the Bourbons, how- 
ever, in 1815, D. was banished, and retired to Brussels, 
where ho survived his exile ten years, D. was an excel- 
lent dranghtsman, after the ideal of the Greeks, but his 
imitation amounted to the servile; and the majority of 
his naked figures are of such rigid uniformity of char- 
acter, that they appear to be painted rather from an- 
cient marbles than from nature. He completed the 
revolution in taste commenced by Vien, and antique 
mannerism was carried to excesa by Guérin, and some 
others of his principal scholars, D. 1825. 

Da’ vid, Facies Cesar, n distinguished musical com- 
poser, p. in Vaucluse, France, in 1810, He stndied his 
art at the Conservatoire under Chernhini, and in 1841, 
after three years’ travel in the East, prodaced his Melo- 
dies Orientales, which achieved success throughont Eu- 
rope. This was followed by his ode The Desert, and by n| 
few romances, of which Les Hírondelles is the most 
popular, The opera of Christophe Colomb next met a, 
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flattering reception by the public, and D.'s celebrity was 
further sustained by the comic operus La Perle du 
Brésil and Lalla Rookh, aud by the grand opern Hercu- 
laneum, The latter was brought ont in 1859. D 1876. 

David. (d’Angers.) Jean PIERRE a celebrated 
French sculptor, u. at Angers, 1759. From his earliest 
years he showed a predilection for art; and, after his 
preliminary studies were finished, he came to Paris, 
where he found fiver with his namesake, the great 
painter, who wus then all powerful at the Tuileries, and 
m whose counsels his studies were regulated. In 1811 
his relievo, The Death of Fpaminondas, won him the 
first prize for sculpture in the School of Arts, and slong 
with it a pension, to finish bis artistic education in Italy. 
In 1826 he became member of the Institute and professor 
at the School of Arts; in 1828 he went to Weimar, where 
he modelled Gathe's Lust, which, executed in marble, 
has found a place, since 1831, in the nd-ducal li- 
brary nt Weimar. lu 1834 he made his second tour 
through Germany, modelling on his way, at Munich, 
Schelling — at Dresden, Tieck — nnd at Berlin, Rauch. 
From 1535 to 1537 he was busy with his sculptures for 
the Punthem, the grent work of his lite. His monu- 
ments of the great men of France are almost innumer- 
able. In 1548 he was member of the Constituent As- 
sembly. D. 1856. 

Dn'vidsburgh, in Prnneyleania, a village of Blair co, 
about 125 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Da'vidsburgh, in J'rnvrylvania, a P. O. of York co. 

Davidson, Junx, un Irish traveller, R. at Dublin, and 
murdered in an attempt to reach Timbuctoo, 1836. 

Davidson, Lucnitia Manta. an American poetess, B 
at Plattsburg, 108. It is said that nt the remarkably 
early age of 4 youre she begun to write verses, and as 
she grew np, she continued to cultivate her fine poetical 
talents. In 1823 she finished her longest poem, mir 
Khan, which, together with her other productions, was 

mblished, after her death, by Miss Sedgwick, and spread 
her name far and wide. D. of consumption, 1825. 

Davidson, Margaret Moen, an American poetess, 
sister of the above, n. in 1823. Fhe begun fo write at 
the pai of 6 years. Her poems even surpass those of 
her sister in fervor of sentiment, aud flight of imagina- 
tion. They were published alter her decease, with a 
memoir written by Washington Irving, and met with 
warm applause both in America and England. D. of 
consumption, 1838, 

Davidson, in /ndianc, a village of Harrison co., about 
205 m. S. of Indiunspolis. 

Da'vidson, or Davisox, in Michigan, a village of Gene- 
see co., about 10 m. S. k. of Flint. 

Dn'vidson, in Tennessee, a N. central co.; orea, ahont 
150 sq. m.  Kírers. Cumberland, Harpeth, and Stone. 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Min Limestone. Cup. 
Nashville, . (1880) 79,137. 

Da'vidson, in N. Carolina, a W. central co. ; area, abt. 
630 sq.m. Rivers, Yadkin, which bounds it on the W., 
and Abbott's and other creeks, Surface, generally billy; 
soil, fertile. Min, Gold, Kc. Cup. Lexington. 

Dn'vidson, in Pennsylvania, u post-township of Sulli- 
van co, 

Davidson College, in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Mecklenburg co, about 120 m. W, by S. of haleigh. The 
college from which the village takes it» name was founded 
in 1838, 

Davidsonite, „. (Min.) Same as Beryl, q. v. 

Da'vidson, Mount. Mount Davipson. 

Davidson's Creek, in 7rzas, traverses Burleson co., 
and enters the Yegna Creek. 

Da vidson's Ferry, iv Pennsylvania, n post-office of 
Fayette co. 

Da'vidson's River, in N. Carolina, a post-village, 
cap. of Transylvania co, 

Da vidsonville, in r a post- village of Anne 
Arundel co., about 12 m. W. of Annapolis. 

Da'vidsville. in /*nnsyleania, n post-village of Som- 
erset co., about 18 m. N, by E. of Somerset. 

Da vie, in N. Corolina, a W. central ca. Area, about 
250 sq.m. Kirers, The Yadkin, and Hunting Creek. 
Surface, elevated and broken, Cap. Mocksville. J op, 
(1880) 11 097, 

Davies, CMI, LL.D, an eminent American mathe 
matícian, n. in Litelifield co, Conn., 1798, He was eda 
cated at West Point, where, in 1523, he was appointed 
professor of mathematics Me subsequently held a 
similar tion in the university of New York, and at 
Columbia Coll, His many works on arithmetic, math- 
ematics, Ach are too widely known and appreciated to 
need mention here. D. 1876. 

Dn'vies, in (u/ifornia, a village of Yolo co., about 10 
m W. by S. of Sacramento. 

Da'viess, in Indiana, a S.W. co.; ore, nbont 423 sq. 
m. irers, East and West forks of White River. Str- 
Jace, level; soit, generally fertile. Min. Bituminous coal. 
Cip. Washington. 

Da'viess, in Kentucky, n N.W. co, bordering on Indi- 
mna. Are, 550 sq. miles. Rivers. Ohio, and Green, 
Surface, nearly level; «wl, fertile. Min, Cual. Cup. 
Owenborough. 

Da'viess, in Missouri a N.W. co. Aren, aont 576 sq. 
m. Rivers. Grand River and the Cypress, Big, and 
Honey creeks. Surface, undulating; sod, fertile. Cup. 
Gallatin. 

Davila, Exrico CarraniNo, (M, an Italian histo- 
rian, n. 1576. He wrote the celebrated. History of the 
French Ciril Wors, a work which has been translated 
Eq ^ "nd languages. D. was asenssinated, near Verona, 
n 1631. 

Du vis, JrrrrRsoN. Ree SECESSION, 

Da’'vis, Tuomas, an Irish poet, B. at Mallow, 1814. He 
was autbor of many exquisite lyrics and ballads, an 
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edition of which was published at New York, in 1800. 
. 1845. 

ioe Caries Henry, an American mathematician, 
p. in Boston, 1807. He entered the U. S. navy in 1823, 
and was commissioned commander in 1854. He made 
several coust-surveys, partly in conjunction with Prof. 
A. D. Bache, aud partly with others. Ile wrote Memoir 
m the Geological Action of the Tidal and other Cur- 
rents of the Ocean; and The Law of Deposit of the Flood- 
Tide. lle is also one of the founders of the American 
Nautical Almanac. D. 1877. 

Davis, Jonx, an eminent English navigator, was B. near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire, and went to sea at an early 
age. In 1585 he was sent out with two vessels to find a 

.W. passage, when he discovered the straits which 

still bear his name. He afterwards explored the coasts 
of Greenland and Iceland, proceeding as far as Lat. 73° 
N. In 1591 he went, as second in command, with Cav- 
endish, on his unfortunate voyage to the South Seas. 
After this he made five voyages to the East Indies, on 
the last of which he was killed in an engagement with 
some Japanese pirates off the coast of Malacca, 1605. 
He wrote an account of his voyages, and invented a 
quadrant. — 

Da’ vis, in Illinois, a post- village of Stephenson co., abt. 
14 m. E. by N. of Freeport. 

Davis, in Jndiana, a township of Fountain co.; pop. 


633. 

—A township of Stark co. 

Davis, in Iowa, a S.8.E. co., bordering on Missouri; 
area, abont 480 sq.m. Rivers. Fox River, and Soap 
Creek, and also the head-waters of the Wyaconda and 
Fabius rivers. Surface. Undulating; soil. Fertile. Cap. 
Bloomfield. 

pa'vis, in Kansas, a N.E. central co.; area, about 500 
sq.m. It is drained by the Kansas and Republican 

rivers. Cap. Junction City. 
Davis, in Teras, a co., formerly called Cass, q. v. 
Da'vis, in Utah Territory, an E. co., bordering on the 
Great Salt Lake; area, abt. 550 sq.m. Cap. Farming- 


ton. 

Da'visborough, in Gorgia, a village of Washing- 
ton co., about 122 m. N.W. of Savannah. 

Da visburgh, in Michigan, a post-village of Oakland 
co., about 15 m. N.W. of Pontiac. 

Da vis Corners, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Adams co. 

Da'vis’, or Divis's Creek, in Missouri, enters Current 
River from the right at Van Buren in Ripley co. 

Da vis’ Creek, in Alubama,a post-office of Fayette co. 

Davis' Creek, in Jo, a P.O. of Washington co. 

Da vis? Inlet. a bay formed by the Atlantic on the 
E. coast of Labrador, about 80 m. S.E. of Nain. Lat 
63° 37“ N., Lon. 609 20 W. It extends 57 m. inland, 
averaging 6 m. in breadth. 

Da'vis’ Mill, in Maryland, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Da' vis? Mills, in S. Curolina, a village of Barnwell 
dist, abont 60 m. S. W. of Columbia. 

Davis' Mills, in Tennessee, a village of Bedford co. 

Da'vis* Mills, in Firginia, a post-village of Bedford 
co., about 130 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

pred in Michigan, a post-township of Genese co.; 

,124. 


pop. 

Du vison ville, in Indiana, a post-village of Jasper 
co,on the Iroquois River, about 100 m. N.N.W. of In- 
dianapolis. 

Davis' Store, in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Da' vis? Strait, between Greenland and British N. 
America, connects Baffin's Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Length abt. 750 m., and from 220 to 600 m. wide. 


Du'viston, in Georgia, a village of Talbot co., about 
32 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 
Dn'viston, in Jndiava, a post-village of Clay co,, abt. 
90 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 
Da'vistown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Green 
cus abt. 220 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg. 
Da'visville, in Indiana, a post-office of Shelby co. 
Da visville, in Michigan, a post-office of Sanilac co. 
Da'visville, in P-nnsylvania, a post-village of Bucks 
co, abt. 13 m. S. S. E. of Doylestown. 
Da'visville, in Rhode Island, a P. O. of Washington co. 
Da'visville, in W. Virginia, a 
post-office of Wood co. 
Da'vit, n. ( Naut.) A spar, with 
a roller or sheave at its oud, used 
for fishing the anchor: — called 
techuically, a fisi-davit. 
P.) Pieces of timber or iron, 
With slieaves or blocks at their 
ends, projecting over a vessel'a 
sides or stern, for hoisting and 
lowering the boats. (Sometimes 


(Min.) Same as 
ALUNOGEN, q. v. 
Davoust, Lovis Nroonas, (dd. 
vöö) a celebrated marshal of Fig. 775. — DAVITS. 
Tauce, B, at Annoux, in 1770. 
He studied with Napoleon at Brienne, and entered the 
army in 1785. He took sides with the revolutionists, 
ught several battles nnder Dumouriez, and was made 
a brigadier-general in 1793. He accompanied Napoleon 
in his Italian campaigns and in his expedition to 
Egypt. In 1801 he was made a marshal of the empire. 
he victories of Ulm and Austerlitz were mainly dne 
to him,as also those of Eckmühl and Wagram. For 
these meritorious services he was created Duke of 
Awrstadt and Prince of Eckmühl. He joined the Rus- 
sian expedition, and was wounded at Borodino. After 
the retreat from Moscow he defended Hamburg against 
all the forces of the allies, and surrendered only after 
the peace of 1814. When Napoleon returned from Elba, 
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D. was appointed his minister of war. After the battle 
of Waterloo he lived in retirement until 1819, when he 
took his seat in the Chamber of Peers. D. in 1823. 

Davy, (da've.) Six TIUMPHRY, BART., a celebrated English 
chemical pbilosopher, k. at Penzance, 1778. He was 
apprenticed to a surgeon, and at the age of 20 became 
assistant at the Clifton institution, which had been es- 
tablished by Dr. Beddoes to determine the influence of 
different gases in the treatment of diseases. It was here 
that he discovered the remarkable actíon of nitrous ox- 
ide, or laughing-gas, on the system, and thus paved the 
way to the application of those means now in use for 
alleviating pain in severe operutions. — In 1801 he was 
appointed assistant lecturer at the Royal Institntion, 
London, where he speedily acquired great popularity 
and fame. In 1806 he made the important discovery 
that the combinations and decompositions by electricity 
are referable to the law of electrical attraction and 
repulsion; thus demonstrating the intimate connec- 
tion between electricity and chemistry. His most bril- 
liant discovery was, however, that of (in 1807) the com- 
position of the alkalies, which he proved to be combi- 
nations of oxygen with metals. In 1810 he found chlo- 
rine to be a simple body, in accordance with the view 
of Scheele announced in the previous century. His 
other discoveries were that of the Safety-Lamp, exhibit- 
ing a fine example of inductive reasoning ; and his mode 
of preventing tlie corrosion of copper sheathing by the 
protecting influence of zinc. Sir Humphry Davy was 
distinguished by a poetical imagination, which would 
undonbtedly have made him a poet if his time had not 
been absorbed by science; and, as evidence of his de- 
scriptive powers, he has left behind him two works, Sal- 
monia, and The Last Days of a Philosopher, which are 
not surpassed in their peculiar department by any com- 
positions in tlie English language. D. at Geneva, 1829. 

Davy Jones, n. (Naut.) A term for the devil ; — used 
by sailors. 

Davy Jones’ Locker, n. (Naut.) The ocean;—a 
metaphor used by seamen to denote the burial-place of 
those who die on shipboard. 

Davy Safe'ty-Lamp, n.( Mining.) A lamp invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy to obviate the fearful explosions 
liable to take place in coal-mines from carrying naked 
lights into places containing fire-damp, a light carburet- 
ted hydrogen. This great philosopher found, that, when 
a lamp is surrounded by wire gauze, the meshes of which 
were under the 140th of an inch, any explosions taking 
place from the passage of fire-damp into the lamp, are 
not communicated to the gaseous mixture outside; in 
fact, that the heat of the flame passing through the wire- 
net was so much diminished as to be harmless. This 
may be readily demonstrated by bringing a piece of fine 
wire-net down on the flame of a candle, when it will be 
found that the flame will not pass through it. There 
are many modifications of the D. lamp, but they are all 
similar in their fundamental principles. 

Da'vyne, n. (Min.) Same as NEPHELITE, q. v. 

Ba'vyt, n. (Min) Same as Davite, and ALUNOGEN, q.v. 

Dnaw'dle, v.n. [See Daxpie.] To waste one's time 
while doing anything; to loiter; to trifle; to go about 
a thing leisurely. 

—r.a. To consume by trifling or frivolous occupations; 
as, to dawdle away the best part of one's time. 

—n. A trifler; one who dawdles, or takes his time about 
anything. 

Daw'dler, n. A person who wastes his time heedless- 
ly; a trifler; an idler; a poco-curante, 

Daw’ish, a. After the manner of a daw; like a daw. 

Dawk, n. [Hind.d2-.] Sce Dar. 

Dawk, n. (Carp) A cant word used by carpenters to 
denote a hollow, rupture, or incision in boards or thick- 
stuff. 

—v.a. To cut or distingnish with a groove or incision. 

Dnw'lHish, a town of England, co. Devon; pop. 12,236. 

Dawm, u. In India, a copper coin equivalent to 3 
annas, and 5 pie, or 1-40th of a rupee. 

Dawn, r. nu. [A. S. dagain, to become day, from dag, 
day; L. Sax. dagen; Ger.tagen.| To begin to grow light 
in the morning; to grow light; to glimmer luminously, 
as the daybreak. 

“ Dawning day new comfort hath inspired." —Shakas. 


—To begin to open, blossom, or expand; to glimmer ob- 
scurely; to begin to open or appear; us, a truth dawns 
upon the mind. 

“ Life awakes, and dawns at every line."— Pope. 


—n. The break of day; the first appearance of light in the 
morning; cock-crow; the TWILIGHT, J. v. 

—First opening or expansion; beginning: rise; first 
appearance or promise; first incipient beams of light 
or perception ; as, the dawn of lile. 

Dawn, in Missouri, a post- village of Livingston co., abt. 
42 m. N. N. E. of Lexington. 

Dawn, in Ohio, a post-office of Darke co. 

Dnw'son, in Georgia, a N. co.; area, about 200 sq. m. 
It is intersected by the Etowah River. Surface, uneven; 
soil. generally good. Cap. Dawsonville. 

—A post-village, cap. of Terrill co, about 70 m. S. S. E. of 
Columbus. 

Daw’son, in Minois, n post-office of Sangamon co., abt. 
12 m. E. of Springfield. 

Dawson, in Nebraska, a central co.: area, abt. 1,450 
sq. m. The Platte River washes its S. border, and it is 
also drained by the S. Branch of the Loup Fork. Sur- 
Sauce, generally level; soil, poor. 

Daw’son, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Fayette co., 
abt. 50 m. S.K. of Pittsburg. 

Daw’son., in Tras, a S.W. co.: area, abt. 1,100 sq. m. 


It is traversed by the Nueces River. 
Daw'son Island, a considerable island of Terra del 
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Fuego, in the midille of the Straits of Magellan. Lat 549 
8., Lon. 70° 307 W. 

Daw’'son’s Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Fayette co. 

Daw'sonville, in Georgia, a post.village, cap. of 
Dawson co., nlt. 48 in. N.E. of Marietta. 

Daw'sonville, in Muryland, a post- village of Mont- 
gomery co, abt. 60 in. W. by N. of Annapolis. 

Dawson ville, in Virgini«, n post-village of Greene co. 

Dax, a town of France, dep. Landes, on the Adour, 25 m. 
N. K. of Bayonne ; pep. 9,469. 

Day, n. [A. & daeg, dug, dah; Fris. di, dei, dach; D. 
dag ; Ger. und O. Ger. tag; Icel. dagr, day, light: Goth. 
dags; Armor. deiz, dez; Lat. dies; All. dig, dyeg; Hind. 
dewus, from Sansk. dir, dank, to shine, or dah, to turn.) 
The time between the rising and the setting of the sun; 
the time from noon to noon. or from midnight to mid- 
night ; — hence, light, sunshine. 

“ The day is done, and the darkness falls." — Longfellow. 

—Time specified ; any period of time distinguished from 
other time; age; time with reference to the existence 
ofa person or thing; as, nien of former days. 

Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days ure now." — Wordsworth. 

— The contest of a duy ; battle, or day of combat or victory; 
as, * to win the day.” — Dryden. 

—Anniversary ; the sume day of the month in any future 
year: as, to celebrate a birth-day. — An appointed or 
fixed time; as, a seven days’ bill. 

(Astron.) In its most common acceptation, day denotes 
the interval of time during which the sun remaius above 
the horizon ; and is opposed to night, which denotes the 
time the sun is below the horizon. In this sense it is 
sometimes called the artificial day. But the term day 
is also generally used to denote the time in which the 
ewth makes a complete revolution with respect to the 
celestial bodies; and consequently expresses different in- 
tervals, according as the body with which the earth's 
rotation is compared is fixed or movable. — The Astro- 
nomical or Solar day, called alxo the Apparent day, ia 
the time that elupses between two consecutive returns 
of the same terrestrial meridian to the centre of the sun. 
Astronomical days are not of equal length, for two rea- 
sons: Ist, the unequal velocity of the earth in its orbit, 
jn consequence of which the apparent daily motion of 
the sun is greater in winter than in summer; and 2d, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, in consequence of which the 
sun's apparent daily motion in right nscension (that is, 
in the plane of the earth's equator) is less at tbe equi- 
noxes then at the tropics. The astronomical day com- 
miences at noon, and is counted on through the twenty- 
four hours. — The Ciri? day, or Mean solar day, is the 
time employed by the earth in revolving on its axis. ns 
compared with the sun, supposed to move at a meon rate 
in its orbit, and to make 365:2425 revolutions in a mean 
Gregorian year. In this mode of reckoning time, the 
days are all of the same length ; and noon, or any given 
hour of the civil day, sometimes precedes and sometimes 
comes after apparent noon, or the corresponding hour 
of the astronomical day. Most nations, at least in mod- 
ern times, have agreed in placing the commencement and 
termination of the civil day at mean midnight. — The 
Sidereal day is the time that elapses between tuc suc- 
cessive culminations of the same star, This interval of 
time has always within historical memory remained of 
the same invariable length, as is proved by the most an- 
cient astronomical observations. It is divided into 24 
sidereal hours: and these are aguin subdivided into side- 
real minutes and seconds. This mode of reckoning time, 
during the day, is vow universally adopted by astron- 
omers in their observatories. See TIME. 

(Law.) A duy in law includes the whole twenty-four 
hours, without reference to light or darkness, Unless 
there is some agreement stating otherwise. an obligation 
to pay ona certain day i» discharged if the money is paid 
before twelve o'clock at night. A lawful day is a duy on 
which a writ can be executed without legal impediment, 
All days, except Sundays and fast-days appointed ly gov- 
ernment, are lawful days. Criminal warrants, however, 
can be granted and executed both on Sundays and fast- 
days. All contracts entered into by persons in their or- 
dinary calling are void if made on a Sunday.—Days of 
grace. When a bill becomes due, in general three days 
are allowed for its payment beyond the time marked on 
the fuce of it. These additional days are allowed by 
mercantile custom, and protected by the laws in all the 
States; they are called days of grace. When the third 
day of grace falls on a Sunday or fast-day, the bill is con- 
sidered due the day before. 

From day to day, without certainty of continuance. — 
Day by day, daily; every duy.— Day’s-worl-, (Naut.) 
The daily reckoning of the distance traversed by a ship, 
taken from noon to noon.—One day, or one of these 
duys, on . day to come: generally imply- 
ing an early date.— To-day, this day; on the day of the 
time being. 

Day, in New York, a post-village and township of Sara- 
toga co., abt. 50 m. N. by W.of Albany. 

Dayaks, Draks, (dai’yaks,) the collective appellation 
of several native tribes of the island of Borneo. They 
are scattered over the entire island, but are principally 
to be found in the South Though an industrious people, 
and skilled in many pursuits of civilized life, they still 
cling to varions barbarous customs, such as human sac- 
rifices, . abt. 1,800,000, mostly of Maluy origin. 

Day'anville, in New York,a village of Lewis co., abt. 
140 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Day’-bed, n. A bed or couch for repose during the day. 

Day’-book, n. (Com. A book in which merchants, 
traders, &c., mnke entries of their daily business trans- 
actious; a journal of accounts. 
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Day Book, in N. Carolina, n post-office of Yancey co. 

Day’-break.n. The dawn, or first appearance of light 
in the morning. 

Day’-coal, / ( Mining.) That stratum of coal which is 
found near the surface. 

Day’-dream, ». A vision to the waking senses; a 
reverie. 

Day'-flower, ». (B.) A name commonly applied to} 
many species of the genus Commelyna, order CoMMELY- | 
NACE, J. v. 

Day-fly, n. (Zoil.) See EPHEMERA, 

labor, n. Labor done by day ; — in contradis- 

on to night-work ; labor paid for by the day. 

laborer, n. One who performs labor paid for by 
the day. 

Daylight, n. The light of the day;—in contradis- 
tinction to moonlight, starlight, or artificial light, 

Win you murder a man iu plain daylight ?"— Dryden. 


To burn daylight. To keep à lamp or candle burning 
during tlie day; — hence, to do something needless and 
unnecess try. 

Dny'-lily, n. (Bot.) See HgwEROCALLIS. 
Day'-mnid,». A contraction of DvRY-MAID, 7 v. 
Day’-mare, n. ( Med.) A species of incubus occurring 
during wakefulness. — Hohl yn. 
Day'-net,». A net used for catching small birds. 
Day’-peep, u. Peep of day; daybreak; early morn- 
i (Poetical 
ight, ed Med.) A condition of the eye in which 
vision is clear in tlie day, but dull and confus night 
It is said to be common in some parts of a. In 
la it is termed »ight-blinduess, uud is attributed to 
t of snow on the ey 
Days man. u. One who sits as judze on a day fixed 
or appointed; an umpire or arbitrator; à mediator, 
Day spring, ». The dawn: the opening of the day. 
Day’-star, n. The star that ushers in the day; Luci- 
fer, the morning-star. 
“ Than she, the day-star should not brighter rise. Ben Jonson. 


—The «nn, as the luminary of day. (Poetically used by 
Milton.) 

Day's Store. in Tnnsyleanís, n P. O. of Greene co. 

Days’ville, in Connecticut, a village of Killin town- | 
ship, Windham co abt. 4» m. E. hy N. of Ik 

Daysville, in Minois, n yu ill: 
Rock River, abt. 174 m. N. by Springfield. 

Daysville, in Kentucky, a post-office of Todd co, 

Daysville, in % Fork, u post-office of Oswego co. 

Days’ ville, in Virginia, a best fh of Loudoun co. 

Dny'ton, in Alabama, a twp. and village of Marengo 
co., abt. 76 m. S. of Tuscaloosa, 

Dayton, in (Cilrfornia, n village of Butte co., abt. 22 m. 
W. by N. of Oroville. The name of the post-office is 

nd, (J. v.) 

n Colorado, a post-village, cap. of Lake co. 


co., on 


. of Springfield. 

—A post-township of La Salle co. 

Dayton. in /ndíana. a post-village of Tippecanoe co., 
abt. 10 m. S. E of La Fayette. 

Dayton, in Dwa, a village of Appanoose co., abt. 27 m. 
S.W. of Ottumwa, 

—A post-township of Bremer co., abt. 6 m. S.W. of Lan- 
sing ; pop.419 

—A township of Chicknsaw co. 

—A village of Fremont co., abt. 245 m. W.S.W. of Iowa 
City. 

—A township of Iowa co. 

—A township of Webster co.; 

—A village of Webster co, —8ee West Dayton. 

Dayton, in Kansas, a post-office of Bourbon co. 

—A village of Shawnee co abt. 11 m. S. S. E. of Topeka, 

Dayton, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co. 

—A villige and township of York co., on the Saco River, 
abt. IS m. S. W. of Portliuid, | 

Dayton, in Mr, a post-office of Howard co. 

Dayton, in Michigan, a post-villuge of Berrien co., abt. 
201 m. W. by S. of Detroit, 

—A township of Newaygo co. 

=A township of Tuscola co. 

Dayton, in Minnesota, n post-township of Hennepin 
co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 4 m. W. of Anoka; 
pop. 951, 

—A village of Wright co., on the Mississippi River, about 
22 m. N.N.W. of St. Anthony. 

Dayton, in Missouri, a post-village of Cass co., abt. 50 
m, 8.8 E. of Kansas city. 

Dayton, in N. Crrolina, a post-office of Wake co. 

Dayton, in Nebraska, a village of Nemaha co., on the 
Little Neinaha River, about 18 m. S.S. W. of Nebraska 
city. 

Day ton. in «rada, a post-town, cap. of Lyon co., on 
the Carson River, 12 m. E. S. E. of Virginia City; pop. 
918, 

Dayton, in Nw Jersey, n P.O of Middlesex co. 

Dayton, in Now Yor’, a post-village of Dayton town- 
ship, Cattarag cus co., abt. 447 m. from New York city; 
pop. of township 1,207. 

Dayton, in Orin, one of the most important cities of 
the State. cip. of Montgomery co., xt the confluence of 
Mul anl Great Miami rivers, 66 m. N. N. E. of Cincin- 
nati. D. is reznlarly laid ont on the E. bank of the 
Great Miimi; its streets are large, and lined with gen- 
erally tasteful private residences. Some of the public} 
bnildivss are magnificent. and among them must be 
mentioned the County Conrt-Honse planned on the model 

Parthenon, and built of white marble quarried in 

brd. D, is connected by railroads and the 

Miami Canal with all parts of the Union; its trade is 

very large, and it contains many important mauufac- 
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tories. Since the opening of the Miami Canal, the lat- 
ter has been rapidly progressing. Its pop. which in 
1840 was only 6,007, was in 1580, 38,677, 

Day ton. in Oregon, u post-village oi Yam Hill co, on 
the Yam Hill River, abt; 21 m. N, of Salem. 

—A township of Wan Hill co. 

Dayton, in Pnnsylraniu, a post-village of Armstrong 
c, about 18 m. E. N. H. of Kittanning. 

Dayton, in Virginia, n post-villuge of Rockingham co., 
about 20 m. N. N. E. of Staunton. 

Dayton, iu Wisconsin, a post-village of Green co., ou 
Sugar River, about 20 m. S. S. W. of Madison, 

—A township of Green Lake co, about 30 m. W. of Fond 
du Lac: — now merged in nbighboring townships. 

=A township of Richland co., about 5 m. W. of Richland 
Centre 

—A township of Waupacca co., about 5 m. S.W. of Wau- 
wera, 

Dayton Bayou, in Arkansas, a village of Desha co. 

Dayton Centre, in Wwa, a P. O. of Chickasaw co. 

Dayton City, in Missouri, a post-office of De Kalb co. 

Day’-work, n. Work done or imposed, and paid tor 
by the day. | 

“ Ere prime thou hast th’ imposed day-work done." — Fairfaz. 

Daze, r.a. (A. S. d, doll, stupid; D. dwaas, fool- 
ish, silly; Scot. dozen, to stupefy, to benumb.) To dazzle; 
to overpower by too brilliant a light; to confuse. 

—n. (Mining.) A glittering stone found in tin and lend 
mines. — Crabbe. 

Dazzle. v. a. [As if dweesle, from A S. Atos. Sce Daze ] 
To stupefy, counfound, or overpower with excess of light; | 
to hinder distinct vision by intense light; to strike or) 
surprise with a too vivid light; as, the sun dazz/es the 
eyesight, — To dim, blind, or bewilder by lustre, splen- | 
dor, or brilliancy; to awe or captivate the senses by uu- 
wonted vividness of display ; as, a duzzlng meteor, 

r. n. To be overpowered with excess of light; to become} 
temporarily blinded. — To shine with overpowering} 
lustre; to command attraction and admiration by su- 
perior brilliancy. 


“ Gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence." — Milton. 
—n. Splendor or brilliancy of light; lustre. 
Dazzling, „. (Mel) A momentary disturbance of 

sight, occasioned either by the sudden impression of too 
powerful a light, or by some internal cause us ple 
thora. — Dunglison, 

Daz'zlingly, odr. In a dazzling manner. 

De, a Latin prefix signifying a sundering, n going from; 
as in deceas Sometimes it denotes a negative, and at 
others intensifies the sense, ns in destruction. 

Deacon, (% n, n. [Lat. diaconus; Gr. diakonos,! 
from diakonro, to serve — dia, und honed, from konis, 
dust, to raise a dust, as by swift running, to be busy, to 
hasten.) (He.) A person in the lowest degree of holy 
orders. . were first appointed by the apostles to su- 
perintend the daily ministration to the poor, in 31.“ 
(Acts vi. 1-6.) The original number was 7; viz. Stephen, 
Philip, Prechorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
Nicolas.—In the Roin in Catholic Church, the D. assists 
the priests in the celebration of mass; he may preach 
and baptize with the permission of the bishop; but he 
is bound to celibacy, In the Church of England, he is| 
allowed to exercise all priestly functions, except conse- 
crating the Euct st, and pronouncing absolution. The 
Presbyterians give this name to officers elected by the! 
church to distribute the bread and wine to communi- 
cunts, 

—In Scotland. an overseer of the poor.—Also, the master 
of an incorporated company ; us, the deucon of a trade 
guild. 

Dea’coness, n. ( Eccl.) A female deacon in the Primi- 
tive Church. The order has been abolished in the Latin 
Church since the llth century. 

Dea'conhood, „. Otli n deacon; deaconship. 

Dea'conry, Dea'conship, . Office, diguity, or 
ministry of n deacon, 

Dead, %, a. A. S. dead; Ger. todt: Goth. dauths. 
See Dre.) Deprived of life; exanimated; put to death; 
reduced to à defunct state; as, dead matter, — In a 
state of spiritual death: void of grace; lying under the, 
power of sin; as, n dead conscience, — Without vegeta- | 
ble life; destitute of the power of vegetation; as, a 
dead branch — Imitating or resembling death; with- 
out apparent sense or vitality; breathless; as, a dead 
sleep. — Perfectly still; motionless; inactive ; as, a dead 

ilin. 

“They cannot benr the dead weight of unemployed time."— Locke. 

—Empty; vacant; unemployed; useless; unprofitable; 
unproductive; as dead stock in trade. — Dult; gloomy : 
without animation: frigid : 
as, a dread. color, a dead liquor. — Unvaried; heavy to 
the sight; without change; monotonous; as, a dead | 
wall.— Perfect; comp unerring; sure as death;| 
ns, n dead shot, 

—adr, Thoroughly: completely; entirely; — used col- 
loquinlly ; as, to be dead tired. 

—n. State of the dead, or death; the time when there is| 
n deathlike stillness, or a deep gloom ; depth, as in the 
midst of winter, or of night. — %) Persons who are 
defunct; those no longer living: the departed, 

Denad'-nhend, (N.) Directly in front; heading; 
as, a wind dead-ahead. 

Dend'-born, a. Born liteless; still-born ; as, a dead- 
born infant. 

* AN, all bat truth, drops dead -barn from the press," — Pope. 
Dead Color, n. (Paint) A color is said to be dead 

when it has no gloss upon it; this is generally effected 
by the use of less oil and more turpentine than in ordi- 
nary paints, 
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| Dead-door, . 


| Dend'-drunk, u. 


obtuse; spiritless ; tasteless :! 
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usually of some shade of gray. Its design is to receive 
and preserve the finishing colors; and it is called dead 
because it is not seen When the work is completed. 

(Ship-building.) One of the doors 
fitted to the outside of the quarter-gallery doors, in case 
the quarterjodlery should be carried à 
So drunk as to be 


incapable of 


sell-exertion, or assistance. 
Deaden, (del'nj) v.u. (D. docden ; A.R adeodan.] To 
deprive of a portion of vigor, force, or sensation; to 


abate vigor or action; to blunt; as, deadened faculties. 
* By a soft auswer deaden their force by degrees." Bishop Burnet. 

—To retard in motion; to reduce the speed or momentum 
of: as, to deaden the crankuess of a ship. — To make 
vapid, dull, inert, or spiritless: as, to deaden the vola- 
tility of certain liquors— To remove glaring tints, glos- 
siness, or undue prominence of colors; as, to deuden 
lights in a picture, 

Denad'-eye. n. (Neut.) A circular block of wood, with 
three holes through it, tor the lanyards of rigging to 
reeve through without sheaves, and with a groove round 
it for an iron strap. 

Dead '-flat, n. (Naut.) One of the bends of a ship, 
amidships. 

Dead ’-freight, n. 
part of a cargo, 

Dead’-ground, n. (Fortif.) Ground which cannot 
be seen or detended from behind the parapet of the work. 

Dend'-henad, n. One who travels with a free ticket 
on railroads, &c.; or, one whose admission to a place of 
amusement, Åc., is franked by the proprietor. (Collo- 
quial ) 

Dead’-hearted, o. Maving a faint, slow henrt. 

Dead'-heartedness, n. Want of energy and cour- 
age; faint-heartedness. 

Dend'hent,». (Sporting) A term used to denote a 
tie between the running of two or more horses, in which 
the heads of the animals are parallel when passing the 
winnitig-post ; as, they ran a dead-heat. 

Dend'ish, a. HRescmbling what is dead: inert: dull. 

Dead Lake, in Mew Jork, in the 8.W. part of truuk- 
lin co. Length about 5 m. 

Dead Language, „. A langnage that is no longer 
spoken by any people or nation, as the Hebrew, Latin, 
&, in contradistinction to such as are so spoken, and 
nre known as living languages. 

Dead’-letter, n. A letter which lies for a certain period 
uncalled for at the post-office, and is then sent to the 
general post-office to be opened, and, in most cases, re- 
turned franked to the writer. — That which has become 
obsolete by default of usage, or by non-observance ; as, 
the regulation is now a dead-letter, 

Dead’-letter Office, ». That departmentof a chief 
or general post-office devoted to tlie reception, return, 
or destruction of dead-letters. 

Dead'-level, n. A perfect or complete level. 

Dend'-lift, „. A lift requiring main strength, m ex- 
treme exigency, 

Aud have no power at all, nor shift, 
To help itself at a dead-lift." — Hudibras. 

Dend'-light, n. (Nu. A port. or strong wooden 
shutter, with a glass bull's-eye in the centre, made to 
suit a cabin window, in which it is fixed, to prevent the 
water from entering a ship in a storm. 

Dead lihood, v. The state of dead or defunct persons. 

Dead 'liness, n. Quality of being deadly or antago- 
nistic to life. 

Dead’-lock, n. A lock having no spring-catch.— A 
complete stund-still caused by some obstruction or 
counteracting influence: as, matters are at a dead-lock. 

Deadly, a. That may cause or occasion death; mor- 
tal ; fatal ; destructive. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun." — Shaka. 

—Sanguinary; murderons ; implacable: as, a deadly wrong. 


(Mar. Law.) The unsupplied 


"The Namidians are deadly enemies unto the Turks." — Knolles. 


An., In a deadly imer; mortally; as, “a deadly 
wounded man.” — XXX. 24, 
—In a manner resembling death: as, deadly pale. 
So coldly sweet, so dendly fair." — Byron. 


—bDestructively ; implacably : murderously. 

—Exceeding extremely ; decidedly. (Vulgar) 

*! Mettled schoolboys... though deadly weary.” — Lord Orrery. 

Dead ly-carrot,n. (Bot) Bee THAPSIA. 

Dead ly-nightshade, n. (54) The Atropa Bella- 
donna. Bec ATROPA. 

Dead man's-eye, n. (Naut.) A «mall block or pulley, 
with many holes, but no shivers for ronning lanyards. 

i Dead man's Head, n. promontory on the coast of 
Cornwall, iu the English Channel. Lat. £0° W N., Lon. 
49 % W. 

Dead’-march, „. (Mus) A piece of solemn military 
music, played at the interment of the dead; as, the 
* Dead-march in Sanl.” 

Denad'ness, n. State of being dead; want of natural 
life, vital power, or animation; coldness; frigidity: 
vapidness: flatness; barreppness; indifference; mertifi- 
cation of the natural desires; as, the deadvess of à tree, 
or human limb; deadness of society; deadness of eye- 
sight; deaduess of spirits. 

“ Your gloomy eyes betray a deadness." — Lee. 

Dend'-nettle, n. ( Bot.) Bce LAMIUM. 

Dead’-pay. n. (Mil) A soldier's pay drawn after his 
demise, by fraudulently keeping his name on the muster- 
roll. 

Dead’-plate, n. ( Mach.) A flat iron plate, sometimes 
fitted before the bars of a furnace for the purpose of 
allowing the bituminous coul to assume the character 
of coke before it is thrust back upon the fire. 


Dead coloring, is tlie first layer of colors, consisting 


|Dend'-pledge, n. Sce MORTGAGE. 
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Dead’-reckoning, n. (Naut) A reckoning kept by 
observing a ship's courses aud distances by the log, to 
ascertain her position, making due allowance for leeway. 

Dead'-rising, n. (Naut.) Those parts of a ship's floor, 
throughout her entire length, where the floor-timber is | 
terminated upon the lower futtuck. (Sometimes called 
rising. li ue.) - 

Dead River, in Maine, rises in Franklin co., and enters 
Kennebec River about 20 m. below Moosehead Lake. 

Dead River, in Muine, a post-office of Somerset co. 

Dead River, iu New Himpshire. rises in Coos co., and 
joins the Margallaway River near the E. boundary of the 
tate. 

133 n. (Naut.) A rope which does not run 

through any block or pulley. = 

Deads, n. pl. (Mining) Tho earth, or other substances, 
which enclose the ore on every side. 

Dead Sea, (anc. Locus Asphaltites, lake of bitumen,) 
called by the Arabs B hr Loot, or “Sen of Lot," a lake 
of Palestine, in Lat. 319 10 to 319 47’ N., Lon. 35° 30 in 
its centre, abt. 18 m. E. of Jerusalem. It is about 35 m. 
long, with au average breadth of from 10 to 12. Five 
cities, including Sodom and Gomorrah, situite on this 
spot, were, according to Scripture, all swallowed up, to 
satisfy divine vengeance for their iniquity. The neigh- 
borbovd of the lake abounds with volcanic products. The 
depth of the lake is about 220 fathoms, and its ordinary 
surface is 1,251 feet below that of the Mediterranean, 
The properties of the waters of the D. S. are remark- 
able and well-known. They are: 1. Great specific 
gravity, amountiug to 1:22, or one fourth greater than 

ure water, 80 that many substances float in it which 
sink at once in a pond, or the sea; and, 2. Intense salt- 
ness, nearly seven times that of the sea, but varying 
extremely at different seasons, being sometimes only 
about 22 per cent., and at other times more than 44 per 
cent. of the whole. About 2414 per cent. may be con- 
sidered the average proportion by weight. The chlorides 
of sodinm, magnesium, and calcinm are the most abun- 
dant salts, and there is also some chloride of potassium. 

— From the E. side, some 8 m. from the S. end, a low 

promontory projects three fourths of the way towards 

the W. cliffs, and sends up a point 5 m. towards the N. 

Below this point the lake becomes suddenly shallow, the 
southern bay not averaging more than 12 or 15 feet in 
depth. This low part is believed to cover the sites of the 

‘destroyed cities, The D. S. has no perceptible outlet, 

and the waters poured into it in the N. by the Jordan, 

are probably evaporated by the intense heat of the un- 
clouded sun. It is thought by some that the northern 
and principal part of the bay was the product of some 
convulsion of nature long before that which destroyed 
Fodom and formed the sonth bay; that the Jordan at 
first flowed into the Red Sea through the remarkable 
crevasse which extends from its sources to the gulf of 
Akabah; and that at some period beyond the reach of 
history, its bed and valley sunk down to their present 
level and formed the D. & Lieut. Lynch, of the United 
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States navy, who surveyed the sea of Sodom in 1848, 
discovered, in landiug, a ravine in the bed of the sea, 
Corresponding to the bed of the Jordan in its valley N 
Of the sen. It has been affirmed that no animal can live 
in the waters of this lake; nevertheless, in a messag 
addressed to the French Academy of Sciences, Mr. Far-| 
Tell, who accompanied the Duke of Luynes to Palestine, 
in 1865, affirms that he “distinctly saw n number of 
small fish, that seemed to thrive very well." 
Ad-sef, n. A franduleut conspiracy formed against 
a player at cards or dice. 
Sports.) The rapt or fixed attitude assumed by n pointer 
When marking its game. 
Any resolute or uulaltering effort; as, to make a dead- 
set at an heiress, 
"shot, u. A perfect, never-failing, or unerring 
marksman; as, a dead-shot with the rifle. 
“struck, a. Struck or confounded with terror, 
or astonishment. 
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Dead’-wall, u. A blank wall; a wall which has noth-! 
ing to relieve its monotonous aspect. 

Dead’-water, n. (Naut) The eddy under a ship's | 
counter. 

Dead'-weight, n. A heavy or burdensome load or 
incumbrauce. 

(Nuut.) The heaviest part of a &hip's cargo, laid at the 
bottom of the hold to maintain her proper equilibrium | 
and hold of the water. 

Dead’-well, u. A well through which the refuse waters 
of certain industries, or even cess-pools, are allowed to 
infiltrate into the subjacent strata, which ure usually of 
a permeable nature, 

Dead’-wind, u. (Naut.) A head-wind; a wind blow- 
ing right in the ship's face, | 

Dead’-wood, n. (Naut.) Blocks of timber laid upon 
each end of a vessel's keel, where her sheer narrows. 

Dead'-works, z. pl. (Naut.) Those parts of a ship's 
hull which appear above water-line when she is fully 
laden. 

Deaf, (d-f,) a. [A. S. deáf ; D. doof ; Ger. taub ; L. Sax. 
doov; lcel. daufr, fatuous, deaf; Goth. daubs; Swed. 
and Goth. dd, stupid; Dan. dév, deat; Icel. dzyfa, deaf- 
ness, The root is fonnd in Slav. tap, to dull, to blunt; 
and in Sansk. dubh, to become fixed or immovable.)] 
Wanting the sense of hearing; incapable of perceiving 
sounds, 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf." — Shaks. 

—Deprived of the power of hearing; stunned; deafened; 
stifled with sound. 

** Dcaf with the noise, I took my hasty flight." — Dryden. 


—Imperfectly heard; blunted; dulled; deadened. 
A deaf noise of sounds that never cease.” — Dryden. 
—Not listening; wilfully disregarding; not moved, per- 
suaded, or convinced; determinedly indifferent or inat- 
tentive; ns, deaf to argument or entreaty ; preceding to. 
Iwill be deaf to pleading and excuses." — Shaks. 
—Without taste, virtue, or flavor; withered; decayed; as, 
n def nut. 100 
Deaf, v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 
“ Hearing hath deaf d our sallors. — Ponne. 


Deaf and Dumb. Persons who can neither hear 
nor speak, A person who is born deaf, or who loses his 
hearing at à very early age, is dumb also; but the pri- 
mary defect is deafness; dumbness is ouly the conse- 
quence of it. Children ordinarily hear sounds, and then 
learn to imitate them; that is, they learn to repeat what 
they hear other persons say. It is thus that every 
one of us has learned to speak. But the deaf child 
hears nothing; canuot therefore imitate, and remains 
dumb. There can be no doubt, however, that there ex- 
ists some connection between the physical conditions 
of country and deafness. In mountainous districts it 
is generally found to be more prevalent than in plain 
and flat districts, and in rural parts than in cities or 
towns. A marshy district, or an impure atmosphere, 
undoubtedly tends to render it more common, The 
greater number of these unfortunate persous are to be 
found among the poorer classes; and hence there is 
reason to believe that the defect is frequently caused by 
the want of necessary supplies and attention during in- 
fancy and childhood. Among the other causes that 
doubtless tend to produce deaíness, aro intermarriages 
among near relations, hereditary predisposition, and 
certain conditions of liie. In some of the cantons 
of Switzerland the proportion is as high ns oue to 
every 500 of the population; while it is only 1 in 
1,600 in Great Britain; 1 in 1,200 in France; 1 in 2,100 
in Saxony ; and 1 in 2,996 ir the United States. It is re- 
markable that the defect is seldom transmitted direct 
from deaf and dumb parents to children. “We can 
show,” says the principal of the New York Institution, 
* that it is much tlie most common for the children of 
deaf mute pares.ts to possess the faculties of which their 
parents were deprived.” This fact is clearly established, 
and there is thus no sufficient reason why the deaf and 
dumb should not marry. The education of the deaf 
and dumb has only recently been beginning to receive 
a due amount of attention. We are told by Bede that 
a deaf man was taught to repeat words and sentences 
by John, bishop of Hagulstad (Hexham), who flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 7th century; but eight 
centuries elapse before we read again of any attempt 
to instruct this unfortunate class of persons, when Ro- 
dolphus Agricola, a native of Gróningen, mentions a 
deaf mute that he had known having been taught to 
note down his thoughts. Half a century later, the 
learned and versatile professor of Pavia University, Je- 
rome Cardan gave to the world tlie theoretical principles 
upon which the instruction of the deaf and dumb is 
founded, He says: “ Writing is associated with speech. 
and speech with thought; but written characters and 
ideas may be connected together without the interven- 
tion of sounds, as in hieroglyphic characters," and as- 
serts that on this principle the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb is possible though difficult. Soon after this 
time, Father Ponce (1520-84), a Benedictine monk, ac- 
quired a great reputation for teaching the deaf and dumb 
to speak and write. In 1620 Juan Paulo Bonet, à Span- 
jard like Ponce, and a monk of the same order, wrote a 
book on the instruction of deaf mutes, and invented a 
one-handed alphabet. From that time the subject came 
to receive more attention, a number of works were pub- 
Jished, and various systems proposed. Among the per- 
sons who more particularly distinguished themselves by 
their Inbors in this field, were Heenicke in Germany; 
John Conrad Hamman, in Holland; Rodrique Pereire, 
in France; John Bulwer and John Wallis, in England. 
The first schools established for the education of deaf 
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mutes were those of the Abbé de l'Epée in Paris, 1755 
and Mr. Braidwood iu Edinburgh, 1760. The «ys 
tem of De l'Epée was much improved. by Sicard, his 
pupil and successor in the Paris institution, «und who is 
entitled to rank with him as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the deaf und dumb, In 1817 the first asylum, 
called the American Asylum, was founded in this coun: 
try, nt Hartford, under the superintendence of Mr. Gal- 
landet, q. v., who is the promoter of a system justly 
styled the American system, and which widely differs 
from the system of the Abbé de l'Epée, as improved by 
Sicard. In 1818. the New York Asylum, the lirat in 
the country, and equal in size to any in Europe, was or- 
ganized, Since that time, numbers of similar institu- 
tions have been founded, the principal of which are 
those of Philadelphia (1820); Danville, Ky. (1823); Co- 
lumbus, O. (1529); Staunton, Va. (1839), Ke. It is very 
difficult for one who has not given some nttention to the 
subject to form anything like a true cobception of the 
helpless condition of one that is born deaf and dumb. 
He is not only destitute of all ideas connected with 
sound, but he is deprived of the means by which in- 
struction and information are usually conveyed to the 
mind. The voice of speech is to him a nonentity, and 
he is entirely ignorant of the power of words. lle can 
hold no communication with his fellow-men, except by 
means of a few imperfect natural signs. His ideas are 
very much limited to the objecta and events he witnesses 
und the exterior relations of things, and he is shut out 
from all the knowledge derived from history and tradi- 
tion. Conceptions of past ages, distant countries, a fu- 
ture world, or a deity, are all beyond his reach. In re- 
gard to the combination aud application of the ideas 
which he acquires, he is still in the state of nations in 
the very infancy of society, and cannot be sided or di- 
rected by others in his efforts or reason. Theoljects to 
be accomplished in the education of a deaf mute are to 
teach him an entire language, and to give him all that 
mass of moral, religious, and ordinary knowledge that 
is necessary for him as a social and immortal being. 
This has to be done by signs, and the meaning contained 
in the signs has also to be conveyed to him, The first 
and most important operation in instructing the child 
is, that written words have a meaning, and suggest to 
all persons of education the same idea, It is necessary 
to begin by instructing him in the names of external 
objects, beginning with those which are best known to 
him, and most frequently presented to his view. Thus, 
the name of any object, such as a knife, may be written 
in large letters upon a board, and the attention of the 
child directed alternately to the name and to the object 
which is presented to him at the same time, until he be 
gradually brought to understand that a certain relation 
exists between them. After he hus been taught the re- 
lation between the names of objects and the objects 
themselves, he has next to be taught the analysis of 
words into the letters of the alphabet and the particular 
gesture which he is to attach to each word us iis dis- 
tinctive sign, together with the meaning of collective 
words, as distinguished from those denoting individual 
objects or parts of objects. General terms, us applicable 
in common to a number of individuals, and to generic 
names comprehending a number of species, are next 
to be explained; und lastly, the most general and ab- 
stract terms, such as berg, object, &c. The qualities ex- 
pressive of the accidents, variations, and modifications 
of objects, and which are expressed by adjectives, are 
next tanght. The master must endeavor to make his 
pupil conceive these qualities, in the first place, as in- 
herent in the objects themselves, and next as capable 
of being detached by a mental operation from snch ob- 
jects, though in fact they have no existence but as united 
with them. The means employed in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb are: 1. The visible langunge of pic- 
tures, signs, and gestures; 2. The finger alphabet or dac- 
tylology, and writing; and 3. Articulation and reading 
on the lips. The first is the earliest and most simple 
mode of communicating instruction.  Dactylology, or 
the manual alphabet, is a mode of denoting the differ- 
ent letters of the alphabet by means of the fingers. 
There are two kinds in nse: in the one only one hand 
being employed, in the other both ; the latter is general 
in this country. Writing is another important means 
in the education of deaf mutes, and is useful not only as 
enabling thein to fix their lessons in the mind, but as 
being also the chief medium by which they can hold 
intercourse with strangers. Articulation is the teach. 
ing of the pupil to express his ideas in speech. In or- 
der to this, the sense of touch, as well as the eye is em- 
ployed, The pupil is made to notice the moveinents of 
the external organs of speech of the teacher, to feel 
with his own hand the vibrations which sound creates 
in the trachea, and also to feel those emissions of breath 
which are caused by the production of certain sonnds. 
He is made to imitate such utterances, and by means of 
patience and inzenuity on the part of the teacher, he 
will at length succeed in imitating what he observes, 
and in expressing himsclf by speech. Reading on the 
lips, as it is called, is intended to enable the deaf mute 
to understand what is said to him by others, from ob- 
serving the motion of their lips. This system, known 
as the labial method, has received greater attention of 
late in this country and Europe, and, it is claimed, 
with marked success. Three were, in 1877,37 institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in thiscountry. The pro. 
tion of deaf and dumb to the population in the 
. 8. is one to about 2,400; in England, one to 1,600; 
in France, one to 1,200; in Belgium, one to 2,200; in 
Norway, one to 1,000; in Sweden, one to 1,500; and 
in certain parts of Switzerland, one to every 200. 
Deafen, (de n.) v. a. To make deaf; todeprive ofthe 
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power of hearing; to stun; to render incapable of per- 
ceiving sounds distinctly. 
“Fram shouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 

Deufen'd and stann'd with their promiscuous cries,"—Addison. 

(Arch.) To render impervious to sound, as a floor or 
wall. 

Deaf'ly, adr. 
sound. 

—a. Solitary; remote; lonely; alone. 
English districts.) 

Dealf-mute,n. A deaf and dumb person; one who 
has lost both the faculty of speech, and the sense of. 
hearing. 

Deaf ness, n. State of being deaf; incapacity of per- 
ceiving sounds; the state of the organs which prevents 
th: impressions which constitute hearing. 

“Those who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by consequence from 
their deafness.” — Holder. 

—Want of ability or will to hear; unwillingness to hear 
or regard. 

bound such a deafness that no declaration from the bishops 
could take place." — King Charles I. 

(Med.) An imperfection of the sense of hearing arises 
froin a variety of causes, some of which are inexplicable 
ani curable, and others ascertainable and susceptible 
of relief or entire remo When the organ of hearing 
is imperfect in its functions, either at birth or in child- 
hood, dumbness or imperfect articulation attends it. 
(See Dear AND Dumn.) The external ear, though tend- 
ing by its form and situation to improve and perfect the 
sense of hearing, is in no way necessary; for it may 
be cut off without producing D. A common canse of 
D. arises from imperfections or obstructions in the pas- 
sage leading from the external ear down to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. This passage is partly car 
laginous and partly bony; and from its oblique dire 
tion it is difficult so to see into it as to ascertain the s 
or cause of obstruction. In some persons, howe 
when placed in a proper position so that the sunshine 
or other strong light may be properly directed into it, 
a little minagement enables us to examine nearly its 
whole extent. In some cases of congenital D. this [ 
sage ix closed by à me we, which, if near the exter- 
nil orifice, is easily detected, and may be divided or re- 
moved; but, if deeply seated, it mty escape observation 
till the child attains a certain age, or should begin to 
talk; for till that time the D. of infants often passes 
unobserved. Under these circumstances, and where the 
malformation exists in both ears, and the child is dumb 
as well as dont, u timely operation may effect the double 
benefit of giving both hering and speech. Where the 
passage to the tympanum is more extensively obliter- 
ated or mulformed, the cases become, of course, more 
complicated, but yet often admit of cure by a skilful 
and timely operation. The presence of foreign bodies 
in the aural passage is u common cause of imperfect 
hearing. and sometimes it is obstructed by accumula- 
tions of hardened wax, These causes of D. may in most 
cases be relieved or removed by syringing the car with 
warm water, which should be forcibly injected, and so 
directed as to reach the membrana tympani. Insects 
or worms in the ear may be washed out in the same 
way, or killed by the introduction of a few drops of 
alive oil, or of camphorated oil. Another cause of D. 
5s deficient secretion of wax, ocensioning a dryness of 
the tube of the ear, It is relieved by greasy npplica- 
tions, and by the cantious use of stimulants, such as 
olive oil, to which a few drops of oil of turpentine, or 
of compount camphor liniment, or spirit of ammonia, 
have been ad led. In cases of infl unination of the tym- 
pinum followed by supp'iration, more or less D. ensues, 
dependent upor the extent of the mischief going on, 
anl requiring prompt and generally antiplilozistie treat- 
ment; the pain, especiallvat the outset of the disorder, 
is often intense, and the discharge purulent and offen- 
sive. The D. that attendy violent cold is frequently 
dependent npon obstructions in the Eustachian tube, 
and goes off when the secretions of the part return to 
their natural stite. Lastly, hardness of hearing often 
appears to depend upon imperfection in the functions 
of the anditory nerves, in which case, constitutional, 
rather than local treatment, must be resorted to. 

Denk, Frovers, (dai'ak,) an Hungarian statesman and 
jurist, u. in 1803. He received his education in the col- 
leze« of Rath and Komorn, and then applied himself to 
the study ofthe law. In 1832 he became a member of the | 
Hungarian diet, and was soon recognized as the leader 
of the opposition party. In 1818 he was appointed 
minister of justice, but retired from public life when 
Kossuth assumed the dictatorship. In 1860 he was in- 
strumental in bringing about a reconciliation with the 
imperial government. Though firmly wedded to the 
opposition, he alw ys deprecated extreme measures and 
counselled moderation. Hungary is indebted to him 
for many inportant reforms, especially in the adminis- 
tration of justice. D. 1876. 

Deal, n. [A. S. dæ, gal; Ger, theil; Goth. dails, a 
pirt, à portion; Icel. drila: Dan. d'lz, to divide: Gael. 
dila: Corn. d il, a part; Lith. dalis; W. de: Sansk. da, 
to part, to separate; allied to Gr. daro, to divide.] A di- 
vision, part. share, or portion; an indefinite quantity. 
degree, measure, or extent; as, a deal of trouble, n deal | 
of space, a deal of sickness, — Art or practice of dealing 
playing curds; as, to cut for deal, Also, the quantity 
of cards dealt out. — The division of a piece of timber | 
made by sawing: a plank of pine timber; as, a dral 
board. — Fir or pine timber; as, a table made of deal. 

r. a. (imp. and pn. DENT.) [A. S. darlin. bedalan, geda- 
lan; D. deren: Ger. theilen ; Goth. dailj rn | To portion 
out; to separate: to distribute: to divide. 

“ Aud deal damnation round the land." — Pope. 


Obscurely heard; without true sense of 


(Used in seme 
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To scatter; to throw abont; to throw or give out in suc- 
cession ; as, to deal out a pack of cards, 

v. n. To share or participate in the concerns of business; 
to traffic; to trade; to carry on a retail business: — in 
contradistinction to produce or munufucture; as, to 
deal in fancy goods, fair-dealing, &c — To negotiate; to 
act, intervene, or negotiate between man aud man. 

Sometimes he that deals between man aud man raises his own 
credit with both. — Bacon, 

—To behave well or ill in any transaction ; to act; to con- 
duct one's self in relation to others ; as, to deal honestly, 
to deal impartially, to dea! shabbily, &c. — To distribute 
promiscuously ; as, the cards require dealing, — To treat 
by way of control, check, correction, or opposition ; us, 
& difficult man to deal with. 

To deal by, to treat; to behave towards, either ill or 
well; as. to deal by an associate or servant.— To deal tn, 
to have to do with; to be engaged in; to practise; as, to 
deal in political matters. (Audison.) — To deul with, to 
treat in any manner; to use well or ill. 

“Ifa man would have his conscience deal clearly with him, he 
must deal severely with that." — South. 

Deal, a sea-bathing town of England, on the coast of 
Kent, lying between the two Forelands, 6 miles from 
Sandwich, 8 from Dover, and 16 from Canterbury. 
Deal is divided into the Upper and Lower towns, and is 
situated opposite the submerged estate of the Saxon 
earls of Kent, now known as the Goodwin Sands. IH. 
5,504. 

Deal. in New Jersey, a post-village of Monmouth co., 
about 3 m. S. of Long Branch. 

Deal Island, in Miry/on/, a post-office of Somerset co. 

Dealer, x. One who has to do with anything, or has 
concern with; a trader; a shopkeeper; a trafficker; u 
merchant. (In a commercial sense it is opposed to pro 
ducer.) — The person who deals a pack of cards. 

Dealt, imp. and pp. of DEAL, q. v. 

De'nmonds, in Georgia, a village of De Kalb co.; 
pop. about 150. 

Dean, x. f r. dayen ; Sp. dean; Lat. decanus, from de- 
cem, ten. Literally, a head or chief of ten men.) (Eccl.) 
In the Church of England, an ecclesiastical diznitary 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, and the head of a 
chapter, originally said to consist of ten canons or pre- 
bendaries; whence the origin of the term. — The pre- 
siding head of the faculty in some of the English and 
Scottish universities, — In the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Eng., an officer deputed to compel the 
attendance of students at prayers in the chapels of the 
colleges, and, generally, to supervise their conduct at 
religious service. 

—In the U. 8, a clerk or secretary of a faculty of the- 
ology, law, or medicine. 

Dean of a guild. Iu Scotland, the president of a trades- 
guild. 

Dean, (Forest of.) u regal forest of England, in 
Gloucestershire, formerly of considerable extent, but 
now reduced to 11.0% acres. The inhabitants enjoy 
certain privilezes, and are much employed in coal-mines 
and iron-works. 

Deanery, n. Theoffice, revenne, or residence of a denn. 

Dean'field, in Maine, a township of Hancock co., abt. 
80 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

Dean Lake, in Minnesota, a post-office of Wright co. 

Dean's Corners, in ///inois, a post-office of Lake co, 

Dean’s Corners, in New York, a P.O. of Saratoga co. 

Deau'ship, n. Office or dignity of a dean. 

Denns'ville. in New York, a post-village of Oneida co., 
about 15 m. S.W. of Utica. 

Denns'ville, or Denn'ville, in Wisconsin, a post- 
village of Dane co., about 22 m. W. of Watertown. 

Dear, a. [A. S. dyre, deor, dior, precious, beloved; Ger. 
theuer; O. Ger. tuer; 8wed., Goth, and Teel. dyr; Sansk. 
dr, with prefix å, to regard, to value, to tend, to take 
care of.] Scarce; not plentiful; characterized by ex- 
orbitant price; as, a dear year. — Costly; bearing a high 
price in comparison to the usual price; valuable; ex- 
pensive; of a high price and requiring large outlay; as, 
a dear purchase. 

** He has paid dear, very dear for his whistle." — Frankhn. 

—llighly valued in estimation; much beloved; fondly re- 
garded; as, a dear girl. 

** Dear as the light that visits theee and eres; 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart." — Gray. 

aur. Dearly. 

—n. A darling; a word denoting tender affection or en- 
dearment. 

Dearborn, n. A light four-wheeled carriage.— Wrbster. 

Denr'born, Hesry, an American general, B. at Hamp- 
ton, N. H., l. He distinguished himself chiefly, in 
1778, by a gallant charge at the battle of Monmouth, 
and in 1513 by the capture of Yorktown and Ft. George 
in Canada, D. 1829. 

Dearborn, in M^ a township of Kennebec co, 
abont 20 in. N. of Augusta. 

Dearborn, in Ilinois, a post-office of McHenry co. 

Dearborn, in Indiana, à S.E. co., bordering on Ohio. 
Area, about 291 sq. m. Rivers. Whitewater and Ohio. 
Surface, diversified. Soil, generally fertile. Min. Lime- 
stone, Cup. Lawrenceburg. 

Dearborn, in Michigun, a township of Wayne co.; 
pop. 2,302, 

Dearborn River, in Montana, rises in the Rocky 
Mountains and enters the Missouri River about 130 m. 
above the Great Falls. Length about 150 m. 

Dear’bornville, in Michigan, a post-village of Dear- 
born township, Wayne co., on the Rouge River, about 10 
m. W. of Detroit. It contains a U. S. Arsenal. Pop. 530. 

Dear’-bought, c. Purchased at a high price, or at a 
price above its intrinsic value; as, dear-bought experi- 
ence. 
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Dear'dorff^s Mills, in Ohio, a post Office of Tusca- 
rawas CO. 
Dear’-loved, a. Much beloved. 
Dearly, ade. With great fondness or affection. — At 
a high price; exorbitantly. 
“ He buys his mistress dearly with his throne." —Dryden. 
Dear’man’s, in New York, a village of Westchester 
co., on the Hudson River, opposite Piermont. 
Dear'mess,»n. State of being dear; fondness; near- 
ness to the heart or affections; preciousness; tender 
love; as, the dearness of home to the absent. — Scar- 
cit state of being dear; costliness; exorbitance of 
price: as, the dearness of bread. 
Dearth, (dért,) n. Scarcity, which makes food dear, 
“ There have been terrible dearths of corn." — Swift. 
—Privation; want; need; famine. 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth." — Milton. 


—Barrenness ; sterility; as, “ Dearth of plot." — Dryden. 

Denr'y. u. A term of endearment or fondness ; a dear; 
n pet; a darling. 

Dense Inlet. in Alaska, an arm of the Arctic Ocean 
S. of Point Barron. Lat. 71° 13’ N., Lon, 75° 10’ W. It 
is about 5 m. wide. 

Dease River, in British N. America, rises in the 
N Mountains, and empties into Great Beur 
Lake. 

Dease Strait. a channel of the Arctic Ocean, commu- 
nicating with Coronation Gulf, and having Melbourne 
Island at its E. extremity. Lat. 69° N. It is nbont 120 
m. long, with an average width of m.; numerous small 
islands obstruct its widest part. 

Dea'sonville, in Miscixeppi, a P. O. of Yazoo co. 

Death, n. [A. 8. death, trom deadian, to die; adeadan, 
to fail, to decay, to Iny waste, to destroy: Ger. tod ; 
O. Ger. fód ; O. Sax. dod; Goth. dauthus; Icel. daudi.) 
Extinction of life; entire loss of vitality; mertality ; 
decease ; demise ; departure from this world; separation 
of the soul from the body. 

* How wonderful is Death? 
Death and his brother Sleep." — Shelley. 

—Cause of death; agent of extinction of life. 

lle caught his death at the last county-sessions,"—Addison. 

—A skeleton, as the symbol of mortality: typical repre- 
sentation of vital extinction ; as, a deatA's-head. 

—Entire loss, privation, or extinction; as, the death of 
hopes. 

—Manner of dying. 

“Man makes a death which Nature never made." — Young. 

—Act of unlawfully taking away life; murder; as, “A 
man of death.” — Bacon. 

—State of being under the power of sin or its conse- 
quences; damnation. 

“Keep us... from everlasting death."— Book of Com. Prayer. 

—The instrument of death, (Used in poetry.) 

Tue elanirous lapwings feel the leaden death."— Pope. 

(Paysial.) How organized bodies perish, and how the 
organic forc transferred from the producing parts 
of organic beings to the new living products, while the 
old producing parts perish, is ope of the most difficult 
problems of general physiology, and has never yet met 
with a satisfactory solution, In every part of a living 
organism there is a continual destruction of old parti- 
cles, and the formation of new ones going on; and, gen- 
erally, the more active the vital activity of the part, the 
more rapidly do these changes take place. Even the 
most solid portions of the animal frame are not free 
from this change, though in them it goes on less rapidly 
than in the softer tissues. Every movement of the 
body, nay, even every thought of the mind, is attended 
with the D. and disintegration of a certain amount of 
muscular or nervous matter as its necessary condition; 
hence, in the performance of each of those functions 
whose aggregate makes up the life of man, the particu- 
lar organ which ininisters to that function undergoes a 
certain loss by the decline and D. of its component par- 
ticles: and this the more rapidly in proportion to the 
activity of the changes which are effected by their in- 
strumentality. If the regenerative processes be per- 
formed with due vigor, no deterioration of the organ 
takes place; but with the advance of years this regen- 
erative power diminishes, and the entire organism pro- 
gressively deteriorates, until at last D. supervenes. We 
have thus two kinds of D.: molecular, or that which is 
constantly taking place among the molecular particles 
of the body, and which is, in fact, essential to its life 
and well-being; and systematic or smnatic, which is the 
D. of the body as a whole. Somatic D. may result either 
from the general failure of the vital powers, as in old 
age, or from some disease or injury in some of the vital 
organs, which extends itself to the organism in general. 
It may be due to failure in the propulsive power of the 
heart, which constitutes syncope; and this may occur 
either in consequence of the heart losing its irritability, 
nnd so ceasing to contract, or. being affected by clonic 
spasm, and so remaining rigidly contracted. In both 
cases D. is instantaneous ; the subject turns suddenly 
pale, and falls back, or drops down, expiring with one 
gasp. Or D. may take place by the gradual cessation 
of the action of the heart; in which case it is termed 
asthenia, Somatic D, may also be occasioned by an 
obstruction to the flow of blood through the capillaries 
of the lungs, or to the entrance of air to these organs, 
thus constituting asphyria, or apnea. D. by coma, or 
beginning at the brain, is caused by various influences, 
which primarily destroy the functions of the superior 
masses of the nervous system. The chief of these are 
obstruction to the circulation of the blood through the 
brain by pressure, and the effects of certain narcotic 
poisons, as opium, &c. As the crdinary act of breathing 
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depends upon the nervons action of the medulla oblon- 
ata and spinalis, it is quite evident why D. may result 
from an impaired state of these organs ; and this mode 
of D. is of the nature of apren, D. may also be ocen- 
sioned by a disordered condition of the blood itself, 
which at the same time weakens tho power of the heart, 
impairs the activity of the nervous system, aud prevents 
the performance of those changes in the capillarie 
which afford à powerful auxiliary to the circulation ; 
this is termed D. by necremia, uud occurs in typhoid 
fever, and other diseases of a malignant or pestilential 
kind. D. may also result from the direct agency of cold 
stagnating all the vital operations of the system. It is 
to be borno in mind, that D. is frequently produced by 
a conjunction, or by the rapidly tollowing results, of 
two or more of these modes; indeed, the perfect distinc- 
tion of these different modes of D. is almost exclusively 
coufined to exses where the dissolution is speedy or sud- 
den. Tne signs of approcching D. are necessarily vari- 
ous, and depend, in a great asure, upon the nature 
of the disease. We shill notics some of those that are 
common to most diseases and to natural decay. 1n some 
cases there is à dulness of the senses, inuctivity of the 
muscles, vacancy of the intellect, and extinction of the 
sentiments, as in D. resulting from old age. There is, 
also, frequently some degree of delirium, which is 
often of a most interesting and pleasing character, re- 
sembling draiming more than any other form of de- 
rangement; sometimes, again, the dying fancies of the 
individui are of the most dreadiully distressing char- 
acter ; but it is presumptuous, as many do, to hazard 
much upon the various modes of terminating the career 
of life. In the deliriuin the reproduction of visual sen- 
sitions often bears a considerable part; and frequently 
the victim of typhus is seen catching at something in 
the air, or picking at it on the bed-clothes, The sense 
of hearing is frequently also affected, and imaginary 
voices, and sounds of tolling bells, &c., are heard. De- 
matia, or mental debility, sometime: comes on shortly 
before D., and for the most part manifests itself in an 
incapacity of concentrating the ideis upon any one ob- 
ject, and by an all but total failure of the memory; this 
mental weakness often painfully manifests itself in the 
app treat pleasure which tho sufferer takes in some of 
the most childish amusements, The voice generally 
becomes low and weak as D. approaches; but some- 
times it has a shriller pitch than nitural ; sometimes 
it is husky and thick; and not unfrequentl y it dwindles 
to a mere whisper. Tho musculir system generally 
becomes feeble and relaxed; the pulsations of the heart 
grvlually feebler, but more frequent; the respiration 
sometimes harried and panflng, sometimes ceasing 
gradually; and sometimes slow, laborious, and sterto- 
rous, Taere is frequently, also, an accumulation of 
fluids — m'icous, serous, or purulent, in the bronchial 
tubes. What is known as the death-rattle is produced 
by the passage of the air from the lungs through the 
fluid collected in ths trachea and upper respiratory pas- 
siges. The moribund are often impatient of any kind 
of clothing, throwing off the bed-clothes, and lying with 
chest bare, the arms extended, and the neck us much 
exposed as possible. Among the other signs of ap- 
proiching dissolution, are the sunken eye, the hollow 
temple, the sharpened nose, the forehead dry, tense, 
and harsh, the complexion sallow, livid, or black; the 
lips cold, fliccid, and pale, or of a leaden hue. We bo- 
lieve that the opinion which generally prevails of the 
Feit amount of suffering that immediately precedes D., 
Vid. which is expressed by such words as the death- 
Mrugzle or agony of D., is very erroneous. 
Wery reason to believe that as D. approaches, the sen- 
bilities are gradually deidened, and that in most cases 
Tonsciousness hay ceased before the struggle com- 
tUness, The muscular span- the slow, gisping. or 
zurglinz breathing — the collapsed or distorted features, 
uon gu in som: c ises accompanied by feeling, are alto- 
gether ind epenlent of it. Convulsion is not, as super- 
ficial observers often imazine, a sign of pain; it is an 
Aff:ctiou of the motific, not of the sensific part of the 
Rervons system. Those who have mide the nearest 
&pproachss to actual D. as in drowning, have described 
their feelings as being of an extremely pleasurable kind; 
and a late eminent physician told his attendant friends 
on his death-bed, that “he wished he could be at the 
trouble to tell them how pleasant 4 thing it was to die.” 
We believe that dying is uot less truly than beautifully 


described in Scripture as being a “falling asleep ;" an| 


idea which was also entertained by the ancient Greeks, 
who regarded D. as the twin-brother of sleep. The con- 
Sequences of D. first become apparent in the organs of 
Seuse and motion; the eye loses its brightness, and the 
flesh its elasticity; the mascles become stiff, and cold- 
hess and paleness spre wl over the whole body. Yet it 
often a very difficult matter to distinguish between 
Teal and apparent D. The most reliable test is afforded 
by the condition of the muscular substance; for after 
Teal D. this gradually loses its irritability, so that it 
can be no lon zer excited to contraction by any kind of 
Stimulation ; ani this loss of irritibility is succeeded by 
© Appearance of cad iveric rigidity. The most satis- 
actory proof, however. is given by the occurrence of 
Pilretaction, which usnally first manifests itself in the 
ere discoloration of the cutaneous surface, espe- 
ei uly of the abdomen, but which speedily extends to 
other Parts, 
MIA ) It is remarkable that the Greeks, whose con- 
ec ons of an after-life were so gloomy, should have 
Chasented D. as a pleasing, gentle being; while the 
Iristians, whom religion teaches to look upon D. as n 


oben: from bondage — a change from misery to hnppi- 


» Give him a most frightful and disgusting shape. 


— — 


There is 
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According to the theogony of Hesiod, the god of D. was 

the offspring of Night, and the twin-brother of Sleep. 

During the most flourishing period of the arts in Greece, 

D. was represented on tombs us u friendly genius with 
an inverted torch, and holding a wreath in his hand; or 
as a sleeping child, winged, with au inverted torch rest- 
ing on his wreath. Sleep was represented in the same 
manner, except that the torch and wreath were omitted. 
According to an idea originating in the East, death in 
the bloom of youth was attributed to the attachment of 
some particular deity, who snatched his favorite to a 
better world. It was ascribed, for instance, to Jupiter, 
if occasioned by lightning; to the Nymphs, if by drown- 
ing: to Aurora, if happening in the morning, &c. The 
representations of D. by the Romans were less pleasing 
than those by the Greeks; and among their later poets 
we find D. represented under some horrible shapes, 
gnushing his teeth and marking his victims with bloody 
nails, « monster overshadowing whole fields of battle. 
The Hebrews had also a fearful angel of D., called Sa- 
maël and Prince of the World, and coinciding with the 
devil. 

(Theol.) There are three kinds of D.: 1. Temporal, or 
the death of the body ; 2. Spiritual, or the natural con- 
dition of the soul under the power of sin; 3. Eternal, or 
the everlasting perdition of the wicked. As Adam in- 
troduced D. iuto this world, so Christ, by his sufferings 
and D., has brought life. 

To be the death of. To be the cause of taking away the 
life of another, 

Death’-bed, ». The bed on which a person dies, or to 
which he is confined in his last sickness. 

A death-bed 's a detector of the heart." — Young. 
Death'-bell, u. A bell tolled to announce a demise, 
Denth'-damp, n. The cold perspiration preceding the 

approach of death. 

Denth'-doing, a. Occasioning death. 

Death'ful, c. ising death ; full of slaughter; mur- 
derous; destructive. 

„Blood, death, and deathful deeds! " —Afilton. 

—Mortal. 

Death'fulness, n. Aspect of death. 

Denth'less, a. Immortal; not subject to death, de- 
struction, or extinction. 

** Deathless laurel is the victor's due." — Prior. 

Death'like, a. Resembling death; gloomy; still; 
calin; quiet; peaceful; motionless, 

„A deathlike slumber, and a dead repose." — Pope. 
Death 'liness, n. Deadliness. 

Denath'ly, a. Deadly; fatal; mortal. 

Denth'-rnttle, n. A rattling in the throat of one who 
is dying. 

Denth's'-door, n. A near approach to death; the 
gates of death; as, sick to death's door. 

Denthe head; n. A representation of a skeleton- 
head. 

Denth's'-hend-moth, n. (Zojl.) See ACHERONTIA. 

Denth's'-mnmn, u. An executioner; a hangman; a 
headsman ; one whose duty it is to carry out the penalty 
of death. 

Death'-token, n. That which indicates approaching 
death, 

Denth'ward, adv. 
death, 

Death’-warrant, n. 
cution of a criminal. 

Anything which debars or frustrates one's hopes, wishes, 
or expectations. 

Death’-watch, n. (Z v.) See ANOBIUM. 

Dent'sonvilie, in Virginia, a post-village of Amelia 
co, about 52 in. S.W. of Richmond. 

Brave: v.a. A Scotticism for to deepen; to stun with 
noise. 

Dea'vortown., in Ohio, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abont 16 m, S. of Zanesville, 

Debn'ele. n. (Fr. débaclz, from Lat. baculus, a &tick.] 
An impetuons outburst of pent-up waters; a tumultuous 
rout or confusion. 

Debar’, r.a. [4e and bar.] To bar or shut out from; 
to cut off from entrance; to hinder from approach, en- 
try, or enjoyment; to prevent; to exclude: to deprive. 

Countries debarred from commerce." Raleigh. 
Debark', r.a. [Fr. débarquer de, and barque, a ves- 


Tending to death; approaching 
(Law.) An order for the exe- 
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Around. or subject of argument or discussion. (n.) 

—v. a. (Fr. débattre, from battre, to beat.) To contend for 
in words or nrguments; to strive to maintain a cause by 
reasoning ; to dispute; to discuss; to argue; to contest; 
to controvert.— To contest or strive for by force of 
arms. (R.) 

—r.a. To deliberate; to discuss or examine different ar- 
guments in the mind; to dispute; — generally preceding 
on or upon. 

“ Your sev'ral suits 
Have been consider'd and debated ou. — Shake. 

Debate'ful, a. Contested ; occasioning debate or con- 
tention. 

Debate'ment, n. Deliberation; discussion; contro 
versy. 

Debnt'er, n. One who debates; a disputant; a con 
trovertist; as, an able debater. 

Debat'ingly, adv. ln the manner of a debate; con- 
tentiously. 

Debnt'ing Society, n. A social assembly met to 
practise the art of debate and public speaking. 

Debauch’, v.a. [Fr. débaucher; O. Fr. desbaucher — 
des, de, and baucher, to rank, order, array, or lay in po- 
sition evenly, from bouche, a rank, row, or course.] To 
lead out of the right way; to seduce ; to corrupt or viti- 
ate; to pollute; to defile; to pervert; to mislead; as, 
to debauch a woman. 

A conscience thoroughly debauched and hardened." — South. 

—n. [Fr. débauche.] Excess in eating or drinking; in- 
temperance ; drunkenness; gluttony; sensuality. 

The first physicians by debauch were made." — Dryden. 

—An uct of debauchery; a fit of intemperance; us, & 
night's debauch. 

Debauch'edly, adv. In a corrupt or abandoned man- 
ner. 

Debauch'edness, n. 
temperance. 

Debauchee, (del-o-shé',) n. [Fr. débauché.] A per- 
son addicted to debanchery ; one hubitually lewd; a sen- 
sualist; a ruke; a libertine; a rouc. 

Debauch'er, n. One who corrupts others; one who 
seduces women. 

Debauch'ery, n. Seduction from duty or allegiance; 
corruption of fidelity — Excess in the pleasures of the 
table; gluttony ; intemperance; gross sensuality; lewd- 
ness. 

Debauch'ment, n. 
corruption. 


Debauchery; sensunlity; in- 


Act of debauching or vitiating ; 


De be/ne es'se. [Lat., formally, conditionally.) 
(Law.) A technical phrase nppli to certain acts 
deemed for the time to be well done, or until an excep- 
tion or other evidence. It is equivalent to promiscu- 
ously. For example, a. declaration is filed or delivered, 
special bail is put in, a witness is examined, &c., de bene 
esse, or provisionally, — Bouvier. 

Debell's', in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co. 

Deben'ture, n. [Fr. débenture; Lat. debentur, there 
ure owing, 3d pers. pl. pres. indic. of debeor, pass. of 
dehen, debens, to owe.) (Law.) In a general sense, any 

iting which acknowledges n debt: but it is more par- 

y npplied to custom-house certificates entitling 
the exporter of goods to a drawback or bounty; and to 
the acknowledgments given by railroad companies for 
apecial loans, as distinguished Irom ordinary shares. The 
term also signifies an instrument in use in some govern- 
ment departments, by which government is charged to 
pay to a creditor or his assignees the sum found due on 
nuditing his accounts. — Zrande. 

Deben'tured, a. Entitled to the benefit of a draw- 
back ; us, debentured goods. 

De Bernard’, CuanrLrs, one of the most graceful and 
lively writers of modern French fiction, B. 1805. His 
works, La Femme de Quurante Ans, Gerfaut, &c., are 
chiefly illustrative of French domestic life. He was of 
ashy and reserved disposition, and many curious anec- 
dotes nre told of his abstraction and absence of mind. 
De B. was a member of the Academy, and an officer of 
the Légion d'honneur. D. 1850. 

Debilitate, r.a. [Fr. débiliter; Lat. d/bilitn, debili- 
tatum, from debilis — de, and habilis, fit, apt, suitable, 
able.] To bring down or impair the strength of: to 
make faint or languid; to weaken; to enfeeble ; to ener- 
vate; ns, n debilitated constitution. 

Debilita'tion, n. Act of debilitating, relaxing, or 


sel. See BARE.]. To land from a ship or boat; to dis- 
embark. 

v. n. To disembark; to go ashore. 

Dobarka'tion, n. Act of disembarking. 

Debar’ment, n. Exclusion; a shutting out. 

Debase’, r. a. [de, and base, low, mean, vile.] To 
lower; to sink; to cast down; to reduc 
to nbase; to degrade: to adulterate; to viti: 
debase money, to debase the mind by cruelty or mean- 
ness. 

“Tris n kind of taking God's name in vain, to debase religion 

with such frivolous disputes. — Hooker. 

Debnse' ment. n. Act of debasing or degrading; viti- 
ation; as, dehasement of the currency. 

—State of being debased ; abasement ; degradation. 

Debns'er, n. He who, or that which debases, degrades, 
or vitintes. 

Debas'ingly,adr. In a debasing, or adulterating man- 
ner. > 

Debnt/nble, a. That may be debated: disputable; 
open to dispute or controversy; ns, a drbutable topic. 

Debate’, n. (Fr. débat. Sce the verb.] A personal qnar- 
rel, altercation, or hostile contest. (R.)— A beating 
down by words or arguments; contention in words or| 


arguments ; verbal contest: disputation ; discussion; con- 
troversy ; ns, a debate in Congress. 
„That baughty chief... the Rupert of debate." — Bulwer- Lytton, 


weakening. 
The weakness cannot return anything but a debilitation aud 
ruin." — King Charles J. 

Debil'ity, n. [Fr. délilitéz; Lat. debilitas.) Relaxa- 
tion of the solids; languor of the body; weakness; 
feebleness; enervation; imbecility. 

Deb'it, n. (Lat. debitum, from debeo. See DEBT.) (Cm.) 
A recorded debt; money due for what is sold on credit. 

(Book-herping.) The left-hand page of a ledger; — 
Opposed to credit; as, to enter a payment to a person's 
elit. 

—v.a. To charge with a debt; as, to debit a customer 
with goods bought on credit. 

(Book-lerping.) To enter an account on the debtor 
side of a book or ledger. 

Debituminiza'tion, n. 
from bitnmen. 

Debitu'minize, v. a. [De and bitumen.] To remove 
bitumen from. 

Déblai, „. Fr.] ( For.) The quantity of earth exca- 
vated from the ditch to form the parapet. Sce REMBLAL 

Deblois', in Maine, a post-township of Washington co. 

De'bo, (Lake.) in Central Africa, abt. 140 m. S. W. of 
Timbuctoo, It is traversed by the Joliba, aud has a town 
of the same name on its shore. 

Deborah. (Heb, a bee.] A Hebrew prophetess, the 
wife of Lapidoth, who li «ed in the time of the Judges. 


Act or process of frecing 
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She dwelt in Mount Ephraim, and uttered her judicial 
oracles from her tent under a palm-tree between Beth- 
el and Ramah. To deliver her land from the oppressive 
yoke of the Cunaanites, under which it had groaned for 
twenty years, D. culled to her aid Barak, son of Abinoam, 
probably a man of heroic temper. An army was raised 
among the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun, and a battle 
took place in the plain of Esdraelon, where the Canaan- 
itish host was completely routed, and Sisera during his 
flight, as D. had predicted, was murdered by a woman. 
This victory secured to the Israelites a. peace of forty 
years’ duration. The “Song of Deborah” (as it is generally 
called, though its composition is not ascribed to her in 
the Book of Judges) is a choice fragment of primitive 
Hebrew poetry. 

Debonair’, a. (Fr. débonaire.] Gentle; gracious; kind: 
affible; civil; courteous; complaisant; elegant; well- 
bred ; as, “discreet and debonair.” — Dryden, 

Debonair ly, adv. In a genteel or complaisant man- 
ner; elegantly. 

Debonair’ness, n. State or quality of being debonair ; 
gentleness. 

Debosh’, v.a. To debauch; to corrupt; as, “a deboshed 
youth.” — Thackeray. 

Deboueh, (de-bddsh’,) v. a. Fr. déboucher.] To emerge 
from a narrow or confined place. 

Debouché, (dà-boó-shá',) n. [Fr.] An opening; demand 
or m wket for goods. — Rawson. 

Debonuchure, (dà-bóo'shur,) n. [Fr] The mouth or 
opening of a river or strait. — Mucd mnel. 

Debreezin. (dai-bret'zin,) one of the largest cities of 
Hungary, 116 m. E. of Pesth. It has several large 
churches, mouasteries, and hospitals, a town-hall, and a 
celebrated Calvinistic college. Manuf. Tobacco, soap, 
pipe-bowls, combs, and furs. In 1684 the city was cap- 
tured by the Turks, who, however, abandoned it in the 
same year. Ip. 43,517. of whom 32,000 are Magyars. 

Debris, (dà-brez',) n. Fr., from de, and bris, wreck, from 
brasier, to break; Gael. bris, to break.) (Geol) Frag- 
ments of rock and other substances, detached from the 
summit or side of a mountain, and piled up below. 

Rubbish; ruinous remains of anything broken to pieces 
or destroyed; as, the debris of a dinner. 

De Bruce, in Nawo York, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

De Bruin. in Missouri, a post - village of Pulaski co., abt. 
33 in. W.S. W. of Rolla. 

Debruised’, a. (Her. A term 
used to indicate the grievous re- 
straint of an animal, and its being 
debarred of its natural freedom by 
having auy of the ordinaries laid 
over it. 

Debt, (det,) n. [Lat. debitum, from 
deben — de, and habeo, to have or 
hold] That which is due from one 
person to another; that which one 
person is bound to pay or perform 
to another; duc; obligation ; lia- 
bility. — That which any one is Fig. 777.—DEBRUISED. 
obliged to dv or to suffer. 


“ He that dies pays all debts.” — Shaks. 


—Guilt: crime; trespass; sin; fault, 

(Liw.) A species of contract whereby a chose in ac- 
tion, or right to a certain sum of money, is mutually ac- 
quired and lost; usually divided into debts of record, 
debts by special contract, and debts by simple contract. 
A D. of record is n sum which appears to be due by the 
evidence of a court of record; such us D. of judgment or 
recognizance. D. by specialty is where a sum is acknowl- 
edged to be due, or becomes due, by Instrument under 
seal; such as a covenant, bond, &c. Both these species 
of debts, being contracted by n man for himself and his 
heirs, attach on his lands and tenements, and bind them 
in the hands of his heir or devisee. D. by simple contract 
is either by pirol or by written obligation unsealed; 
within which class fall bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. D. is also a personal action of contract, in which 
the plaintiff seeks the recovery ofn D.; i. 6., a liquidated 
or certain sum of money alleged to be due to him. See 
ACTION. 

Debt, ( National.) See Nationa Dept. 

Debtee’, n. (Law.) A creditor; one to whom a debt is 
owing, 

Debdt'less, a. Out of debt; free from debt. 

Debtor, (det'ur,) n. [Lat. debitor.] The person who owes 
money or any kind of debt; one who is indebted ; one 
who is under obligation to do something; — correlative 
of creditor. 

Debut. (da-bóó',) n. Fr., from de, and but, a mark toshoot 
at, au aim, purpose, essay.) Commencement ; beginning; 
first appearance before the public, as of an actor, public 
speaker, &..; first attempt; entrance into the world of 
fashion. 

Debutant’, n. [Fr.] One who makes his appearance 
beore the public, or into public lise. 

Debutante, n. [Fr.] A woman who makes her en- 
trance into public life, the world of fashion, &. 

Dec’achord, Decachord'on, n. (Gr. deva, ten. 
and ehord-£, string.) (Antéy.) A musical instrument of 
ten strings, used by the ancients. — Something compris- 
ing ten parts or divisions. 

Dec'adal, a. Pertaining to ten; consisting of ten. 

Decade’, n. [Fr., from Lat. decas, decadis : Gr. devas, 
d-kados, from deka, ten; Sansk. dasam.] The sum or 
number of ten; an aggregate consisting of ten; us, de- 
cades of years. 

Deca'dence, Decna'dency, n. [Fr. décadence, from 
L. Lat. decadentia, from Lat. de, and cado, cadens, to fall.] 
Decay; deterioration ; decline. 

( Fine Arts.) A term used with reference to works of 
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art belonging to a school which had passed the period Decar’dinalize, r.a. To remove from the degree 


of its highest excellence before they were produced. In 
Greece, urt in ull its forms reached its acme in the time 
of Pericles; and though there ure many exquisite works | 
which were produced at a later period, they all belong, | 
more or less conspicuously, to the D. of Greek art. In 

Rome, again, both art and literature culminated in the 

time of An tus, and from that time we have a D., which 

soon becomes very obvious and rapid. The school of 

the Renaissance, again, came to perfection with Raphael 7 
even the Caracci belong to its D.; and the decline was 
continuous through the rococo of Louis Quinze, till art 

became almost extinct all over Europe 

Deca'dent, a. D-teriorating ; falling to pieces; decaying. 

Dec'ngon, n. [Gr. deka, and gónia, an angle.) (Geom.) 
A fi ure having ten angles aad tou sides. 

Dec'agraum, n. (Fr. décagrumme, from Gr. deka, ten, 
and gramma, a scruple.] A French weight of ten 
gramines, equal to 151734 grains troy, 

Decagyn ‘ia, n. [Gr. desa, und gyn£, a female.) (Bot.) 
A class of plants in the Linnean system, including those 
which have teu pistils. 

Decagyn'ian, Decag’ynous, a. [Fr. décagy- 
nique.) (Hat.) Possessing ten styles. 

Decnhe'dral,a. Having ten sides. 

iecnhe'dron, n.; pl. Deciuepra. [Gr. deka, and 
hedra, u side.) (Geom.) A solid figure or body having 
ten sides. 

Decalcificn'tion,n. Deprivation of calcareous matter. 

Decal'cify, v. a. To remove, or free of, calcareous 
matter. 

Decal'itre, n. [Fr.] A French measure; one of the 
litres. See Litre. 

Deenl'ogist, n. An expounder of the Decalogue. 

Dec'alogue, n. [Gr. deka, and logos, treatise.) (Seript.) 
The ten commandments or precepts given by God to 
Moses. 

Decameron, n. [Gr. deka, ten, and emera, duy.] 
(Lit.) The name given by Boccaccio to his celebrated 
collection of tales; they are supposed to be narrated in 
turn, during ten days, by a party of guests assembled at 
a villa iu the country to escape frum the plague which 
raged at Florence in 1348. 

Dec’ametre, n. Fr., from Gr. deka, and metron, mea- 
sure.] A French measure of ten metres. See METRE. 
Decamp’, v. n. [Fr. decamper —de, and camp.) To 
march off; to depart hurricdly; to take one's self away; 
as, the fellow decamped with all he could lay hands ou. 

Decamp'ment, n. [Fr. décumpement.] Departure 
from a camp; a marching off. 

Decamps, GABRIEL, (da-kong’,) a French painter, B. at 
Paris, in 1503. He was a pupil of Pujol, and distin- 
guished himself early by the originality of his produc- 
tions. Subsequently he paid a visit to the Holy Land, 
Syria, and Egypt; spending some time in Greece and 
Coustantinople. His best works are, Sourenir de la 
Turquie; Le Café Turc; Moise sauvé dis eaux; Joseph 
vendu par sex fréres, &c. D. in consequence of a fall 
from liis horse, 1860. 

Dec’anal, a. Same as DIACONAL, g. v. 

Decnn'dzin, n. (Fr. deka, and andros, a male.] (Bot.) 
A class of plants in the Linnzan system, including 
those which have ten stamens. 

Decan'drian, Decan'drous, a. Fr. décandrique.} 
(Bot.) Characterized by ten stamens. 

Decan'gular, a. [Gr. deka, aud Eng. angular.) Hav- 
ing ten angles, 

Decant’, c.a. (Fr.décanter ; Sp. decantár ; It. cántara, a 


of cardinal. 

Dec'nstitch, n. (Gr. deka.and stichos, n line, a verse.) 
(Lit.) A poem consisting of ten lines or verses. 

Deec'nstyle, n. [Gr. deka, and stylos, a column.] (Arch.) 
A portico having ten columns in front. 

—a. Presenting ten columns in front; as, a decastyle 
colonnade. 

Decnsylinb'ie, a. Having ten syllables.— In the 
German and English Janguages the ordinary heroic 
verse is D.; but a short syllable is sometimes added at 
the end by way of variety, and this, in consequence of 
the structure of those languages, takes place more fre- 
quently in the former than in the latter. In the Italian 
heroic verse the eleventh syllable is almost uniformly 
added, and hence it is more properly to be termed an 
hendecasyllabic, In French versification the D. line is 
appropriated to light composition, especially tales. 

Deen tur, Storey, a distinguished American naval 
officer, B. in Maryland, 1779. Entering the U. States 
navy at an early age, he was promoted to a lieutenancy 
in 1199, and served on the W. India station during the 
temporary war with France. Ie subsequently served 
under Commanders Dale, Morris, and Preble, in the 
Mediterranean. In 1802, the U. S. ship Philadelphia 
having been captured by a Tripolitin cruiser, D. formed 
a plan for cutting her out from the enemy's harbor; 
which exploit he successfully nccomplished. He sabse- 
quentiy shared in the bombardment of Tripoli. In 
1804, D. received his captain's commission, and, upon 
war with England being declared, in 1812, D , while 
commanding the United Slates, 44 guns, fell in with the 
British frigate Macedonian, Capt. Carden. An action en- 
sued which resulted in the 
capture of the Macedonian, 
which was forthwith taken 
into New York, as a prize. 
For this service, D. re- 
ceived a gold medal. Next 
YN D. sailed from New 

fork in command of a 
squadron, and ran through 
the enemy's blockade; but 
was almost immediately af- 
terward blockaded himself 
in the harbor of New Lon- 
don. In 1814, his flag was 
transferred to the Presi- 
dent, 44 guns,and he again 
ran the blockade out of 
New York harbor. This 
time he was chased by the 
British frigate Endymion 
(40 guns), the Pomona (of 38), and the Tenedos. After 
a short running fight, D. surrendered, and, with 
his ship, was taken to Bermuda. D. was afterward 
tried by court-martial, but honorably acquitted. In 
1815, hostilities broke ont between this country and 
Algiers, and D. was dispatched thither. He speedily 
brought the Dey to reason, and ample redress was ob- 
tained for past Algerine misdeeds. D. was killed in a 
duel, fought March 22, 1820, near Bladensburg, Md., 
with Com. James Barron, U.S. N. 

Deen'tur, in Alabama, a post- village and township of 
Morgan co., on the Tennessee River, about 30 m. W. S. W. 
of Huntsville, 

Deea'tur, in Georgia, a S.W. co., bordering on Florida. 
Area, about 1,062 sq. m. Rivers. Flint River, Chatta- 
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narrow-mouthed pitcher, from Lat. cauthárus ; Gr. kan- 
/d rea, u large drinking-vessel with handles; a tankard.] 
To pour off liquor gently from a vessel; to pour fron 
one vessel into another. 

Decanta'tion, n. (Gem.) The pouring off a clear 
liquid trom its subsidence or residue ; it is often resorted 
to in the chemical laboratory instead of filtration, the 
clear supernatant liquor being ponred or siphoned off 
from precipitates, which may thus be repeatedly washed 
or edulcorated, so us to free them from all soluble mat- 
ters. 

Decant'er, n. A vessel used to decant liquors, or for 
receiving decanted liquors; a vessel, or bottle, used for 
holding wine or other liquors; as, to pass the decanter 
around. 

—The person who decunts a fluid from one vessel into an- 
other. 

Decaph’yllous, 4. [Gr. deka, and phyllon, a leaf.) 
(Bot) With ten leaves. 

Decap'itate, v. a. [Lat. decapito, decapitatum — de. 
and caput, the head.) ‘To take the head off; to behead ; 
as, to decapitate a criminal. 

Decapitation, u. Act of beheading. 

Decap‘odal, Decap'odous, a. Having ten feet, 
like the lobster. 

Deenjp'olis, (Gr. deka, ten, and polis, a city.] A coun- 
tryin Palestine, which contained ten principal cities, on 
both sides of the Jordan. According to Pliny, they | 
were, Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Raphanæ, Gadara, Hip- 
pos, Dios, Pella, Gerasa, Canatha, and Damascus. Jo- 
sephus inserts Otopos instead of Canatha. 

Decapo'da, Drc'apops, m. pl. [Gr. deka, and pous, 
podos, a foot.) (Zoól.) An order of Crustacea, contain- 
ing those in which we find the highest general organi 
zation, They usually have nine cepbalic segments, and | 
but five foot segments, each of the latter bearing a pair 
of so-called feet. They embrace BRACuYURANS, MA- 
CRURANS, and GASTRURANS, q. v. 

Decar'bonate, Decar’bonize, v. a. To free from 
carbonic acid ; to deprive of carbon. 

Decarboniza'tion, ». Act or process of depriving 
of carbon. | 


hoochee River, and Spring Creek. Surface, broken. Soil, 
fertile. Cap. Bainbridge. 

—A township and village, cap. of De Kalb co, about 165 
m. W. of Augusta. About 6 m. E. of this village is the 
famous Stone Mountain, g. v. 

Deca tur, in I lino, a livurishing city. cap, of Macon 
co, 40 m. east of Springfield; pep. 10,923. 

Deen'tur, in /ndia»a, à S. E. county; area, about 572 
sq. m. Rivers. Laughery, Clifty, and Sund erceks. Sur- 
face, slightly undulating. Soil, a rich lonm. Min, Lime- 
stone. (Cup. Greensburg. 

—A post-villuge, cap. of Adams co., on St. Mary's River, 
about 21 m. S.S.E. of Fort Wayne. 

—4A township of Marion co. 

Deca'tur, in Dwu, a S. county, bordering on Missonri. 
Area, about 528 sq. m. Rivers, Weldon, and Crooked 
Fork of Grand River. Surface, undulating. Soil, fertile. 
Cap. Leon. 

—A post-village and township of Decatur co., about 5 m. 
W. of Leon, 

Deecn'tur, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Van Buren,co., about 168 m. W. of Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship 2.512, 

Deca'tur, in Mississippi, a village, cap. of Newton co., 
about 76 m. E. by N. of Jackson. 

Deca'tur, (or DrcsrUnviLLE,) in Missouri, a post-village 
of Camden co., about 50 m. W. of Rolla. 

Decn'tur, in Nebras’a, a township of Burt co, on the 
Missouri River, about 60 miles N. of Omaha City ; pop. 
614. 

Deen'tur, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Otsego county, about 60 miles W. of Albany; pop. 
812. 

Deen'tur. in Ohio, a post-village of Browne co., about 
100 m. 8. by E of Columbus. 

—A township of Lawrence co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

Deca'tur, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield 
co. 

—A post-township of Mifflin co., about 42 m. N.W. of 
Harrisburg. 


Decar'bonize, v. a. Sce DECARDONATB. 


Deen'tur, in Tennessee, a W. central county; area, abt. 
325 sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee River, which forms ita 
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E. boundary, and Beech River. Surface, generally even. 

Soil, fertile. Cap. Decaturville. 

A post-village, cap. of Meigs co., about 140 m. E. S. E. of 
Nashville. 

Deea‘tur, in Nas, a post-village of Wiso co., about 60 
m. W.N.W. of Dallas. | 

Decatur, in Wisconsin, a village and township of Green, 
co., on Sugar River, about dr m. M. S. W. of Milwaukee; 

pop. 2,859. : 5 

peca'turville, in Ohio, a P.O. of Washington co. 

pDeen'turville, in Tennessee, a township and village, 
cap. of Decatur co., about 110 m. W.S.W. of Nashville; 

. 1,293. 

Decay’, v.n. [Fr. déchoir ; Lat. de, and cadere, to fall.) 
To pass gradually from a sound, prosperous, or perfect 
stute to a less perfect condition, or toward destruction; 
to become weaker; to waste; to decline; to diminish ; 
to wither; to fade; to fall; us, a decayed tooth. 

So dies bis love, and so my hopes decay." — Pope. 

r. a. To impair; to bring into a diminishing or falling 

e. 

M was of a very small and decay'd fortune." — Clarendon. 

—n. A fulling off; decline; gradnal failure: loss of 
strength by degrees: decline of health, wealth, rank, 
excellence, or perfection; corruption; putrefaction. 

^! Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay." — Johnson. 

Origin of decay; cnuse of decline. 

** He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers, is the decay 
of a whole age." — Bacon. 

(Arch.) The gradual destruction of building-materials | 
is known in works upon architecture by this ne. It 
differs from decomposition, inasmuch as D. may take 
place without any change in the nature of the constitu- 
ent elements of the stone; whereas decomposition always 
implies that a change of some kind has taken place, 

Decay’edness, u. Stute of beiug decayed or impaired. 

Decay'er, n. That which causes decay. (k.) 

“Your water is a sore decaycr of your whoreson dead body." Shaks. 

Dec'enn. [Sansk. dakshina, the south.) A term, rather 
of historical interest than of actual use, applied some- 
times to the whole peninsula of Hindostan to the 8. of 
the Vindhya Mountains, which separate it from the 
basin of tlie Ganges; and sometimes restricted to that 
portion of the same which is rather vaguely bounded on 
the N. by the Nerbudda, which falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay, and on the S. by the Kistna or Krishun, a trib- 
utary of the Bay of Bengal, 

Decease, (dé-sés',) n. [Lat. decessus, decedo — de, and 
cedo, to g. Death; departure from this life: mortal exit. | 

v. a. To depart from this life; to die; to become defunct. 

* He tells us Arthur is deceased to-night.” — Shake. 

Deceb'alus, a king of the Ducinns, who fought against 
the Romans in the reign of Domitian. He entered the 
Ew of Moesia, defeated and slew Oppius Sabinus, the 

oman comman:er, and took a number of places. He 
was, afterwards, himself defeated, but still resisted till 
Domitinn agreed to pay him a yearly tribute, which was 
continued by Nerva, but refused by Trajan, who sub- 
dued Dacia, on which D. killed himself, A. D. 105. 

Dece'dent, n. A person deceased. 

—a. Departing from this life. 

Deceit, (dé-sét’,) n. [O. Fr. decepte, from Lat. deceptio, 
from decijio, deceptus — de, and capio, to take.) An en- 
snaring or entrapping; deception; fraud; a stratagem ; 
artifice; guile; duplicity; art; cunning; wile. 

(Law ) A fraudulent misrepresentation or contrivance 
by which one person deceives another, who has no means 
of detecting the fraud, to the injury and damage of the 
latter. The remedy for a D. is by an action of trespass 
ou the case. 

Deceit'ful, a. Full of deceit; tending to mislead, de- 
ceive, or ensnare; fraudulent; fallacious; delusive; in- 
sidions: false; hypocritical; hollow. 

Deceit'fully, adv. In a deceittul manner. 

eit fulness, n. Quality of being deceitful; state 
of being frandnlent ; tendency to deceive or delude; as, 
the deceit fulness of riches. 

Deceit'less, a. Without deceit. 

Deceiv’able, a. Subject to deceit or imposition; ca- 
pable of being cajoled, misled, or entrapped; exposed to 
imposture, 

^ He received nothing but fair promises, which proved deceiraMe." 
Hayward. 

Deceiv/ableness, n. Liability to be deceived; capa- 
bility of deceiving others. 

Deceiv'ably, adv. In a deceivable manner. 

eive, (dé-sér/,) v. a. | Fr. décevoir; Lat. decipere— 
de, and capio, See D cert.) To entrap; to ensnare; to 
mislead; to conduct into error; to defrand; to delude: 
to circumvent; to bamboozle; to fail; to deprive by 
stealth: as, to decrive expectations. — To beguile. 
iver, n. One who deceives; a chent; an impostor. 
em'ber, „. [Lat., from decem, ten.] Tt was the 
tenth month in the year of Romulus, B. €. 753; and 
ame the twelfth when Numa Pompilius placed the 
ie of January aud February before March, B. c. 
713. ° 


Decemden'tate. a. [Lat. decem, ten, and dens, dentis, 
tooth.| With ten teeth. 
md. a. [ Lat. decem, and findere, to split.] (Bot.) 
Split into ten parts. 
cemloe'ulnar, v. [Lat. decem, and loculus, from 
locus, place. ( Bot.) Having ten cells for seeds, 
cem'pedanl, a. [Lat. decem, aud. pes, pedis, a foot.] 
Of a length of ten feet. 
'em'vir, u.: Eng. pl. Decemvirni; Lat. pl. Dece- | 
VIRI. Lat. decem, and vir, à man.] (fom. Hist.) One of 
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their fellow-citizens. The decemvirate was renewed 
B. c. 450, when two tables were added, making the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables, The D. were deposed in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of Appius Claudius towards Vir- 
ginia, und the consular government was restored b.c. 440. 

Decem'viral, a. Pertaining or relating to the Roman 
decemvirs. 

Decem'virate, n. [Lat. decemviratus.] (Rom. Hist.) 
Otlice, or term of office, of the decenivirs. See DECEMVIR. 

—Any body of ten men holding official authority. 

De'ceney, n. Fr. décence; Lat. decentio, from decens. 
See DECENT.) That which is fit, suitable, seemly, comely, 
or becoming in words or beliavior. — Propriety of form 
or nner, in social intercom n actions, or discourse; 
decorum; proper formality; becoming ceremony ; suit- 
ableness to character; propriety in speech; modesty. 

** Want of decency is want of sense." — Earl of Roscommon. 

Decennn'lin. (Kom, Hist.) Festivals which were insti- 
tuted by the Emperor Augustus. n, e, 24, in acknowledg- 
ment of the prosperity of his administration during the 
preceding 10 years. They were continned by the empe- 
rors every tenth year of their reign, with gumes, sacri- 
fices, and largesses to the people. The last was celebrat- 
ed by Theodosius II. in 411. 

Decen'nary, n. [lat. decennis, decennium — decem, 
and annus, a year.) A period of ten years. 

(Feud, Law.) A district originally containing ten men 
with their families, King Alfred divided England into 
counties, the counties into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tithi or decennarics. 

Decen'nial, a. (Lat. decenalís.] Continuing for ten 
B pening every ten years; consisting of ten years. 
` um, n. [Lat.] A period of ten years. 

Decen'noval, Decen'novary, a. [lat. deeem, and 
novum, niu 
a period of nineteen years ; us, the deceunovary progress 
of the arts. 

De'cent, a. [Fr.; Lat. decens, from the impers. verb dr- 
ert, it is seemly, comely, or becoming; probably akin to 
dignus, Gr. detknumt, to show; root dic.) Becoming; 
seemly; fit; suitable; come decorous; proper; as, 
decent appearance.—Not gaudy or ostentatious; mode 
free from extravagance or immeodesty. — Sufficient; mod- 
erute; competent; respectable; as, to make a decent 
livelihood. 

De'cently, adv. 
manner. 

“ Let ull things be done decently, and in order." —1 Cor. xiv. 40. 


e t n. State or condition of being fit or 
decent. 
Decen'tralize, v. a. To remove from the centre. 
Decep'tiom. n. [Fr.; Lat. deceptio, See DECEIT.) Act 
of deceiving, cajoling, or misleading; as, self-deception. 
— State of being deceived or misled; artifice practised, 
“Reason... may... fall into deception unnwares.“ Milton. 
—Duplicity: guile; fraud; ecajolery; imposition; delu- 
sion; double dealing; as, u person capable of deception. 
Decep'tion Island, a volcanic island in the Ant- 
arctic ocean, consisting of layers of ashes and ice. 
Deceptious, (/- p'shus), a. Apt to deceive; deceit- 
ful; as, “deceptious funct .* Shale, 
Decep'tive, a. [0. Fr. de ptif.] Tending to deceive, 
or mislead; misleading; deceithul; false; delusive; fal- 
Jacious; as, a deceplire appearance. 
Decep'tive Cadence, z. ( Mus.) A cadence in which 
the final close is avoided by varying the final chord. 
Decep'tively, ade. In n manner calculated to deceive. 
Decep’tiveness, n. Tendency or aptitude to deceive. 
Decep'tory, a. Possessing powers to deceive. 
Decerp'tion, n. The act of cropping or plucking off. 
—That which is cropped ov taken off. 
Decerta‘tion, n. Strife or contention for power or 
supremacy. (R.) 
Deeharm’, r. 4. To counteract the influence of a 
charm; to disenchant. 
lle was suddenly cured by decharming the witcheraft."— Harvey. 


Dech'enite, n. (Min.) A vanadate of lead and zinc. 
Sp. gr. 56. 
Dech'erd 


In a decent, seemly, or becoming 


essee, n post-village of Franklin co., 
hyville, 
n Kentucky, traverses Hickman 


That may bo decided. 

Decide’, v.a. [Lat. decido —de, and cedo, to cut.) To 
cut short; to terminate; to end; to determine; to settle; 
to resolve; to fix the event of; as, to decide à wager, 

v. n. To determine; to form a definite opinion; to come 
to a conclusion. 

“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?“ — Pope. 

Decid'ed, a. ‘That implies decision; determined; fixed 
in purpose; as, a decided. will. — Unequivocal; unques- 
tionable; not ambiguous; as, a decided inclination to go 
wrong, 

—Clear; unmistakable; undeniable; as, decided proof. 

Decidedly, adr. In a decided or determined manner; 
clearly ; unquestionably ; indisputably. 

Decid'er, z. One who decides or determines anything 
in question or abeyance, as a contest or quarrel. 

“Thou grand decider of dusty and old titles." — Beaum. and Ft. 
Decidu'ity.n. State of being decidnous. (k.) 
Deciduous, g. [Lat. deciduus, from decido — de, and 

cado, to fall.] (Bot.) Applied to plants whose leaves fall 

off in the antumn, in contradistinction to erergreens. 


the supreme council of ten, appointed at Rome B. c. 
351, who compiled the laws of the ten tables the same. 
Year, aud at first governed so as to win the respect of 


(Zool.) Applied to parts which have but a temporary 
existence, and are shed during the lifetime of the animal, 


| as certain kinds of hair, horns, aud teeth. 


Relating to the number 19; comprising | 


3 
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Decid’uousness, n. Quality of falling off every year; 
want of permanence; apt ness to fade nnd fall away. 

Dec'igram, n. [Fr. decigramme.] A Fre 
being the tenth part of à gramme, or 1:54: ui 

Dec'ilitre, u. [Fr.] The tenth part of the French 
or (176 pint. 

Decill'ion, ». [From Lat. decem.] (Arith.) A number 
involved in the teuth power. — Craig. 

DeeilVionth, a. Relating or pertaining to a decillion. 

—n. One of the equal parts of a decillion. 

Decimal, (des'e-mal.) a. [Fr. décimal; Lat. decemus, 
from derem, ten.] Numbered or reckoned by ten; in- 
creasing or diminishiug by ten; as, a decimal fraction; 
a dectmul currency. 

—n. (Arith.) Any number expressed in the scale of tens; 
—usually applied to a decimal fraction, d. v. 

Decimal Arith’metie, n. The common system of 
arithmetic, in which the scale of numbers proceeds by 
tens. 

Decimal Frac'tion, n. (Arith.) A fraction whoso 

1234 | 

100 ^ 

a decimal fraction, It may be decomposed into the sum 

1000 
100 


denominator is a decimal or power of ten. Thus 


=10 


By an obvious extension of the 
where each digit has ten times the value of the like 
digit which immediately succeeds it, the above D. F. may 
clearly be written more concisely in the form 12-34, 
where the decimal peint. after the 2 merely serves to 
indicate which digit represents units. In this abbrevi- 
ated form a D. F. is termed n decimal, For the purpose 
of indicating the units place, other and less objection- 
able methods have been proposed. Sir Isane Newton's 
method, however, of using a point, placed tor distinction 
hear the top of the figures, is the one most commonly 
employed. The operations of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division may be applied to decimals in 
exactly the same manner as to integers; hence their 
great utility. They present, nevertheless, this disud- 
vantage, that comparatively few fractional quantities or 
remainders can be exactly expressed by them; in other 
words, the greater number of common fractions can not 
be reduced, as it is called, to D. F, without leaving a 
remainder. Common fractions, such as 1-2, 2-3, 14, 3-7, 
9-25, for instance, can be reduced to D. F. only by mul- 
tiplying the numerator and denominator of each by such 
a number as will convert the denominator into 10, or 
100, 1000, Kc. (The common process is merely an abridg- 
ment of this.) But that is possible only when the de- 
nominator divides 10, or 100, without remainder. Thus, 
of the above denominators, 2 is contained in 10,5 times; 
4 in 100, 25 times; aud 25 in 100, 4 times; therefore, 
1 1x5 5 „ 1 1x2» 25 9 
2 2x5^ 1 "4 4 2 100 25 

9x4 36 in acis 
= o4 100 36. But neither 3 nor 7 will divide 
10, or any power of 10; nnd therefore these numbers 
cannot produce powers of 10 by multiplication. 1n 
such cases we can only approximate to the value of the 
fraction. 

Dec'imal Nota'tion. n. (Arith.) See Notation. 

Dec'imnlism, ». A decimal system, as of currency, 
weights, measures, &c. 

Decimaliza'tion. n. Act of reducing or converting 
to tlie decimal system. 

Dec'imalize, v. a. To reduce to decimal numbers; to 
establish a decimal system. 

Deciimally; adv. By means of tens; according to 
decimals. 

Dec'imal System, n. See METRICAL SYSTEM. 

Dec'imnte, r.a. [Lat. decimo, decimutus, from decem, 
ten.] To take or select u tenth part; to tithe. — To 
select by lot every tenth person for death or punish- 
ment; us, to decimate n regiment. — To devastate, lay 
waste, or destroy a portion of; as, to decimate an enemy’s 
territory. 

Decima'tion, n. [Lat. decimatio.) (Rom. Hist.) The 
selection by lot of one man out of every ten, who was 
put to death as an example to, or in satisfaction for, the 
rest, in cases of mutiny or failure in military duty. 
This practice has been occasionally recurred to in mod- 
ern times. 

Dec'imntor, n. One who decimates; one who selecta 
every tenth man for punishment. 

Dec'imetre. n. [Fr.] A French measnre of length, 
being the tenth part of a metre, or 5:037 inches. 

Dec'imi, n. ( Mus.) An interval of ten diatonic degrees, 
as from € to E, or the third above the octave, as which it 
js always treated in harmony. There are only two cases 
in which it is treated differently from the third: Ist, in 
double counterpoint, where a necessary difference must 
be made, although the same harmonic rules apply; and 
24, in thorough-bass, where figure 9 shall rise a de 
gree to 10, instead of falling a degree to 8. 

Dec'imo-sex'to, n. [Lat. decimus, tenth, and seztus, 
sixth.] A size of printing-paper, of which one fold 
cin be formed into 16 leaves;— usually abbreviated 
16mo. 

|Dec'imus, (Hi:t.) Belisarius defeated the Vandals, Sep. 

| 14,533, on a plain 10 mles from Carthage, and on this 

account the victory received the name of Decimus. 

| Decipher, (dé-si’/r.) r.a. [Fr. déchiffrer —de, and 

chiffrer, to reckon, to cast up. See Cipuer.) To explain 

what is written in cipher, hieroglyphics, or secret or 
occult characters; us, to decipher a Veudic inscription 


method of local values, 
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To read what is obscurely written, or partially obliter-] 


ated; to unfold; to un 1; to explain; to interpret; 
as, to decipher an ambiguous speech, to decipher a badly 
written manuscript. — To stamp; to characterize; to 
mark. () 
Deci'pherable, a. That may be deciphered. 
Deci'pherer, u. One who reads and explains anything 
written in cipher. 
Deci'pheress, n. A female expert in deciphering. 
Deci’pherment, u. Act or art of deciphering. 
Decision, (dé-sizh'un,) n. (Lat. derisio. 


ment. 
More deaf than adders to the voice of any true decision." Shaks. 

—Firmness and stability of will or purpose; determin- 
ing; putting an end to question, doubt, or controversy ; 
as, a man of prompt decision. 

—Report made of an adjusted difference, or matter of 
tegal dispute; terms of adjudication or award; as, the 
decision of an umpire, a decision of the Court of 
Chancery, &c. 

Deci'sive, a. Having the power or quality of bringing 
to a decision, or determination; convincing; final; ab- 
solute; conclusive ; as, a decisive battle. 

—Characterized by decision, determination, or prompt set- 
tlement; as, a persou of decisive character. 

Deci'sively, adv. In a determinate, decisive, or con- 
clusive manner. 

BDeci'siveness, n. State or quality of exhibiting de- 
cision; marked by decision; conclusiveness; as, the de- 
cisiveness of an argument. 

Deci'sory, . Competent to decide, determine, or adjust. 

Decius, (de'shùs,) a Roman emperor, n. in Pannonia, 
and succeeded Philippus, whom he defeated, in 249. 
He distingnished himself by an expedition against the 
Goths, and by persecuting the Christians. In his marcli 
against the Goths he entered a morass, where he and 
his army perished in an attack of the enemy. A. D. 251. 

Decius, a celebrated Roman consul, who, after many 
glorious exploits, devoted himself to the gods’ manes 
for the safety of his country, in n battle against the 
Latins,by throwing himselfinto the midst of the ranks of 
the enemy, und dying, covered with wounds, 337 B. c. — 
His son and grandson also imitated his devotedness in 
the same manner; the first ina battle with the Gaulsand 
Samnites, 246 B. c.; the second, in the war against Pyr- 
rhus, 270 B.c. 

Deck, r.a. [A. 8. decan, thecan, gedecan, to cover, 
thatch; L. Ger. and D. dekken; Ger. decken; O. Ger. 
de jun. decchen; Icel. thekía ; Dan. tael ke ; Sp. téjar, to 
cover with tiles; Lat. tego; Gr. s&^gó; Heb. daga, to 
cover: Ar. daga, to cover over, to be dark ; Sansk. £vae, 
to cover.] To cover; to canopy ; to overspread. 

Deck with clouds th" uncoloured sky." — Milton. 

—To put on: to clothe; to dress elegantly ; to embellish ; 
to array; to adorn; to decorate; to ornament. 

*' Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine." — Shaka. 
—To supply or furnish with a deck: ns, to deck a ship. 
—n. ( Naut.) A platform of planks laid upon a ship's beams 

and carlings, forming a flooring for those above, and 
shelter for those below. In addition, it is the support 
of guns, cargo, &c.; and, when the hatches are battened 
down, the means of keeping the waves out in tempes- 
tuous weather. To make them watertight, the planks 
are caulked and pitched between. In large vessels 
there are several decks, as the upper, main, lower, and 
erlop (or cable) decks. 

A pack of cards piled regularly one upon another. 

“The king was slily fingered from the deck." — Shaka. 

Deck’-cargo, n. (Naut.) Goods carried on a ship's 
deck, owing to want of room in the hold ; extra cargo. 

Deck’er,n. A coverer; the person or thing which 
decks, arrays, or adorns; as, a tuble-decker. 

GN uif.) Said of a ship having a deck or decks; as, a 
three-decter, (Used chiefly as a colloquialism.) 

DecX'er, (or D:KKER.) Tomas, an English dramatist. 
contemporary with Ben Jonson, who satirized him in 
his ** Poetaster," under the name of Crispanus; Decker 
retorting in his Satyromastriz, or, Untrussing of a 
Humorous Poet. He wrote several plays, some of which 
possess merit. D. abt. 1638. 

merker in Minois, a township of Richland co.; pop. 

1. 
Decker, in Indiana, a township of Knox co.; pop. 


Decker. (or Decker SrATION,) in Indiana, a post-office 
of Knox co. 

Deck'-hand, n. ( Naut.) A term given to a sailor who 
is principally employed on deck, aud who has not 
learned to go aloft. 

Deck-pns'senzer.n. (Naut.) A passenger restricted 
to the fore and midship decks of a ship: a stecrage- 
passenger; — used in contradistinction to cabin-pas- 
senger. 

Deek'-8topper, n. (Nant.) A stopper used for secur- 
ing the cable forward of the windlass or capstan, while 
it is being overhauled. — See STOPPE! 

Decker's Point, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Indiana co. 

Deck’erstown, in New Jersey, a post-village of Wan- 
tage township, Sussex co., on Deep Clove Creek, about 
13 m. N.N.E. of Newton, 

Declaim’, r.n. [Lat. declamo — de, and clamo. to call, 
to cry out. See CUsiu.] To speak or plead loudly, vehe- 
mently, or earnestly, to an audience or public assembly; 
to harangne; to make a formal speech or oration. 

“ Declaim aloud on the praise of goodness." — Watts. 

—To inveizh: to rant; to make a stilted and hypocritical 

display of rhetoric. 


See Dzcipr.]| 
A termination; determination of a difference, doubt, or 
event; final judgment; conclusion; settlement; adjust- | 
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“You declaim 
Against his manners, and corrupt your owu."— Ben Jonson, 
v. a. To speak or deliver one's self in a set rhetorical 
manner; to make an oratorical display. 
Deciaim'ant, Declnaim'er, ». Une who declaims 
in public; a publie speake 
vince by haranguing. 
A perpetual declatmer against jealousy. Add ion. 
Declama'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat.declamatio.] (Rhet.) 
Among the ancients, D. was the art of speaking indit- 
ferently upon both sides of a question. In modern times 
the meaning of this word is variable in different coun- 
tries, In Germany, and in most parts of the continent 
of Europe, it is often used ina sense nearly synonymous | 
with recitation. In France, in England, and in this 
country, it is sometimes applied to any grand oratorical | 
display, either in the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, | 
or on the stage. But it is employed most usually ina 
disparaging sense, to indicate the usc of forced emphasis 
aud inflated language, to withdraw the attention of the 
hearer from the weakness or fallacy of the logic or reason- 
ing.—See ELOQUENCE. 
;|Deelam'ntory, a. [Lat. declamatorius.] Treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician ; relating to the practice of 
declamation; as, a * declainatory theme. — Wotton. 
ing to the passions; noisy; pretentious; rhetor- 
; Without solid sense or argument. 


; oue who attempts to cou-! 


Declar‘able, d. That may be declared or proved; as, 
goods declarable at the custom-house. 

** This is declarable from the best writers."— Browne. 
Declnr'nnt, ». One who makes a declaration. (n.) 
Declaration, n. (Lat. declaratio.] Act of declaring. 

asserting, or publicly testifying; proclniming by explicit 
announcement ; us, a declaration of political faith.—That 
which is declared or affirmed to; proclamation: publi- 
cation; manifestation; affirmation; annunciation; de- 
cided assertion ; open statement, 

A plain and full declaration of mercy and love.“ Tillotson. 

—Anexplicit and authentic document, deed, or instrument 
recording the authorization aud verification. of uny 
publie act, measure, or arrangement ; as, the Declaration 
of Independence. — An asscveration made in place of 
an oath. — Sce ASSEVERATION. 

(Law.) A legal specification on record of the cause of 
action by a plaintiff against a defendant. The D.should 
correspond with the process in the names and descrip- 
tions of the parties; for if there be a material variance, 
the court will set aside the proceedings. The plaintiff 
may declare as soon as the defendant has appeared in 
answer to the writ of summons, or, where the summons 
is not specially indorsed, on failure of the defendant to 
make appearance. The D. must state clearly the 
plaintiff's case in one or more counts, each count gen- 
erally setting forth a separate cause of action. All ir- 
relevant matter is struck out at the cost of the plaintiff; 
and if no appearance is made by the defendant after the 
D. has been delivered to him or his attorney, the plain- 
tiff may proceed to claim judgment by default, 

Declaration of Independence. ( Hist.) A state 
paper issued by the Congress of the U. States, in the 
name and by the authority of the people, on the fourth 
day of July, 1776, declaring, “that the United Colonies 
are. and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States: that they are absolved of all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the States of Great Britain is and ought to be 
dissolved." The said act concluded with a pledge by 
the representatives to each other of their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Declaration of War. (/*/.) The public proclama- 
tion of the government of a State. by which it declares 
itself to be at war witha foreign power which is named, 
and which forbids all and every one to aid or assist the 
common enemy. The power of declaring war is vested 
in Congress by the Constitution, Art. 1, $. S. There is 
no form or ceremony necessury except the passage of 
the act. Formerly, in Europe, it was usual to precede 
hostilities by a publie declaration communicated to the 
enemy, and to send a herald to demandsatisfaction ; but 
such is not the practice in modern times. — Bouvier. 

Declarative, a. [Fr. déclaratif ; Lat. declarativus.] 
Explanatory; making show or manifestation; an- 
nouncing. 

Declar'ntively. a. In a declarative manner; in the 
form of a declaration. 

Declarator'ily, a. Same ns DECLARATIVELY, q. r. 

Declar'atory, a. [Fr.déclaratoire.] Making declara- 
tion ; free manifestation or exhibition; expository; ex- 
pressive ; as, a declaratory act. 

Declare’, v.a. ee déclarer; Lat. declaro — de, and 
claro — clarus, clear.) To make clear, plain, evident, or 
manifest ; to show clearly, plainly, explicitly, oropenly : 
to make known; to manifest or communicate unmis- 
takubly; to proclaim, announce, or publish. 

Declare his glory among the heatben."—1 Chron, xvi, 24. 

—To assert: to affirm: to testify: to make declaration of; 
as, to declare a person to be an impostor. 

(m.) To reveal; to return a true and fall account 
of; as, to declare goods as being free of duty. 

To declare one’s self, to make public exposition of 
one's thoughts, wishes, or opinions. 

v. n. To make a declaration; to proclaim or annonnce 
clearly some intent, purpose, or resolution; to make | 
known explicitly some intended step or determination ; 
a statement, affirmation, or assertion; to protest ; — gen- 
erally with for or against, 

u Will and understanding declaring againat them.“ Taylor. 

Declar'edly, adv. Explicitly ; openly: avowedly. 


Declar’edness, n. State or condition of being de- 
clared. 
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Declar'er, n. 
makes known. 

Declen'sion, n. [Fr. déclinaison ; Lat, declinatio, Sve 
Dr E.] A bending aside or Gownwards; au oblique 
ine ion or direction ; slope; declivity; declination ; 
descent; as, declnnon of the lard. 

—A falling or declining towards a worse state ; a tendency 
towards a less degree of excellence or perfection; de- 
terioration ; as, the declension of youth. 

Act of courteously declining: declinature, 

(Gram.) The inflection or change of the termination 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, to form the oblique 
cases; as, the first declension. 

Declension of the needle. ( Naut.) See DECLINATION. 

Declin’able, o. That may be declined; changing its 
termination in the oblique cases; as, a declinable noun. 

Dec'linate, Dec'linous, a. (Bol.) Curving down- 
ward; declining. 

Declina'tion, n. [Lat. declinatio. See DectiNE] A 
bending or leaning from; oblique direction or incline; 
declipe; descent; slope. 


One who, or that which, declares or 


“ This declination of atoms In their descent."— Bentley. 


—4A bending aside or downwards; inclination; as, a dec- 
lination of the head. — Decay ; deterioration; gradual 
departure from excellence, superior merit, or perfec- 
tion; diminution of power or vigor. 


“ A time of declination or decay." — Waller. 


—Deviation from moral rectitude.— Rejection; 
withdrawal; non-acceptance, 

(Astron.) The angular distance of the body N. or S. from 
the celestial equator, It is measured on the great circle 
which passes through the centre of the body and the 2 
poles of the heavens, and is consequently perpendicular 
to the equator. The place of a star in the heavens is 
determined by means of its right ascension (see ASCEN- 
810N); corresponding to longitude and latitude on the 
surface of the earth. Speaking of celestial objects, 
declination and right ascension hive reference to the 
equinoctial, or plane of the earth’s diurnal rotation; 
while lutitude and lmyitude are measured respectively 
from and along the ecliptic. The D. of a star is said to 
be north when the star is north of the equator, and south 
when the star is south of the equator. — D. circles are 
great circles passing through the poles of the heavens, 
Parallels of D. ure small circles parallel to the celestial 
equator. 

Declination of the Magnetic Needle. 

(Astron.) When the magnetic ucedle of the mariner's 
compass is disturbed, it oscillates until it gradually set- 
tles, and points steadily to two points on the horizon, or 
ton graduated circle of the instrument representing the 
horizon, which are diametrically opposite to each other. 
A great circle passing through these points in 4 plane 
perpendicular to that of the true horizon, represents the 
Magnetic meridian of the place, while the geographical 
or astronomical meridian is represented by a great cir- 
cle also vertical to the horizon, the plane of which 
passes through its true N. and S. points. These planes 
intersect, and are inclined to each other at a small angle, 
and this angle indicates the extent of the variation or 
D. of the magnetic needle from the line joining the true 
N. and S. points of the horizon. 
Thus, if N 8 (fig. 779) be the line N 
of the astronomical meridian, and 
ns the line joining the poles of the 
needle, the angle N Cn is the dec- 
lination. The D. may be either E. 
or W., as the magnetic poles hap- 
pen to be either E. or W. of the 
true N. The D. of the needle is 
constantly varying. In 1581 it was 
found to be 11° 15’ E. of the true 
N.: in 1633 it was only 4° 5’ E.; 
while in 1657 it was suid to have 
pointed due N. and §.; but the S 
authority on which this assertion 
rests is doubtful. In 1818 it was Fig. 779. 
found to be 249 30’ W.. and in 1822, 
149 12' W. It seems, then, to be a fair hypothesis that 
the D. varies alternately to the E. and W. to about 25° 
on either side, gradually returning from the maximum 
of variation on one side to the true meridian, and thence 
progressing to the maximum on the other side; and from 
other data given above it would appear that the rate of 
increase or decrease in the variation averages about 8 
or Y yearly, and that the needle takes about 170 years 
to arrive at either extreme of variation after pointing 
due N. But as very little is known, comparatively 
speaking, of terrestrial magnetism and its causes and 
effects, no hypothesis respecting the erratic movements 
of the needle can be received with safety, or considered 
satisfactory. The D. of the needle at any place is so 
inconstant that it varies even in the course of the day, 
being sometimes E. and sometimes W. of the mean varia- 
tion at that place. The D. of the magnetic needle is said 
to have been discovered by Columbus in 1492. Whether 
this be true or not, it is certain that the discovery was 
made about the close of the 15th century.— The varia- 
tion is ascertained or measured either by the DECLINOM- 
ETER, or the DIPPING-NEEDLE, Q. v. 

Declina'tor, n. An instrument used in dialling, for 
taking the declination of a reclining plane. 

Declin'atory, a. [L. Lat. declinatorius.] Involving 
a refusal of anything. 

DPeclin‘ature, z. Act of refusing, discarding, or with- 
drawing: as, the declinature of a nomination, 

Decline’, r.n. [Fr. décliner; Lat. declino — de, and 
clino; Gr. kind, to make to bend, to turn aside; allied 
to Armor. Alin, a bend, glin, the knee.] To lean or bend 


refusal; 
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from; to lean or bend aside or downwards; to make a 


lowering of the head. 
„And with declining head 
Into his bosom, bid him shed tears." —Shaks. 

—To lean or deviate from a right line or from rectitude; 
to swerve; to bend aside; to take an oblique course. — 
To fall; to fail; to deteriorate; to decay; to sink; to 
droop; to diminish; to change from a better td a worse 
state; as, declining years. — To refuse; not to comply ; 
to reject; as, to decline a government appointment. 

e. d. To bend downward; to bring down, or to one side; 
to depress. 

„ With head declín'd, and love-dejected eyes." — Thomson. 
ro shun; to avoid; to reject; to eschew; to be cautious 
not to do or interfere with; as, to decline a discussion, to 
decline an offer. 

(Gram.) To change the termination of a noun, &c., 
for forming the oblique cases; to inflect; as, to decline 
a substantive. 

—n. A falling off, or away from; a tendency to a worse 
stato; diminution, deterioration, or decay; as, the de- 
eline of life. 

** Those fathers lived in the decline of literature."— Swift. 

( Med.) A popular name given to a slow wasting or 
emaciation ot the body, with a corresponding loss of 
health, energy, and strength. This state is most fre- 

uently the result of some organic disease, that, sym- 
thetically affecting other organs and functions, throws 
the whole system, as it were, out of gear, undermines 
the stamina of the body, and eventually proves fatal by 
the exhaustion it entails. Though pulmonary consump- 
tion is the disease generally understood by the term D., 
it is equally applied to that scrofulous condition of the 
Iymphatic glands of the bowels called mesenteric disease, 
by which the nntriment from the aliment —the chyle 
— is prevented from reaching the heart, when the 
patient, after suffering a long and serious emaciation, 
sinks from absolute exhanstion, consequent on the de- 
rivation of new blood.—See ATROPHY, MESENTERIC 
Prsease, Patiists. 

Deelin'er, n. One who rejects, avoids, or declines. 

Declinom'eter, n. [Eng. decline, and Gr. metron, 
measure.] An instrnment used to measure the declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle. Fig. 780 represents a com- 
mon form of the D. Upon a tripod provided with level- 
ling screws stands the pillar P, to which is fixed the 


|Decoct'ible, a. That may be boiled, or prepared by 
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by boiling; as, to decoct a beverage. — To digest hy the 
heat of the stomach ; as, to decoct food. — To strengthen 
or invigorate, as by boiling. 
Can sodden water, their barley broth, 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? "— al-. 


Fig. 180. — pECLINOMETER. 


graduated azimuthal circle C C. The compass-box B, 
with the vernier V, attached to it, moves on the azi- 
muthal circle by means of a pivot at the pillar P. Two 
uprights, U U, are fixed to the side of the compass-box, 
on the tops of which rests the nxis of the telescope T. 
A graduated arc, A, is tixed to the bottom of one of the, 
Uprights, und the angle of elevation of the telescope is: 
marked by the vernier on the arm E, attached to the 
axis of the telescope. A level, L, is also hung on the 
axis of the telescope, for adjusting the instrument. In- 
side the compnaa-box is another graduated circle, F, the 
line joining the zero-points of which is parallel to the| 
axis of the telescope. The compass-box and telescope 
move round as one plece on an axis passing through the| 
centre of the azimuthal circle. When an observation is 
made, the telescope is pointed to a star whose positíon 
with regard to the astronomical meridian is known at 
the time of observation. The telescope with the com-| 
pass-box is then brought the proper number of degrees | 
n the azimuthal circle, until its axis is in the meridian 
of the place. If, when the telescope is in this position, 
the N. end of the needle stand at the zero-point of the 
inner circle, the declination would be 0°; but if it lie 
E. or W. of this point, the declination is shown by the 
degree at which the needle stands. 

Declin’ous, a. (B^) Same as DECLINATY, g. v. 

Decliv'ity, n. [Lat. declivitas, from declivis — de, and 
clivus, from clina, to bend, to incline.] Declination from | 
a horizontal line or plane; inclination downward; de- 
went of land, — antithetical to acclivity. — A down- 
ward slope; & gradnal descent. 

Deeli'vous, Decliv'itous, a. Gradually descend- 
ing; not precipitons; aslope; moderately steep. 

t, (dé-kokt’,.) v n. lat. decoquo, decoctum — de, 

and coqua, to boil. See CooK.] To prepare by boiling, 


or digesting in hot water; to extract the virtue from | 


boiling. 
Decoc'tion, ». [Fr., from Lat. decoctio.] Act of de- 
(Med.) A term used in pharmacy to indicate any 
medicine prepared by boiling, and opposed to infusion, 
water. Inaculinary sense, broth is a D., tea or coffee 
an infusion. In preparing medicinal D., the water 
lowed to boil slowly: When roots, barks, herbs, or 
leaves are employed, the boiling should never be con- 
gummy and resinous parts are dissolved by the water, 
and the mixture will become thick and ropy. 
Decoct’ure, n. A substance or extract prepared by 
decoction. 
collum, the neck.] To strike off the head from the trunk ; 
to behead; to decapitate. 
in which the apex or head is worn off in the progress | 
of growth. 
the head from the body; a beheading ; — used chiefly 
in reference to the decapitation of John the Baptist. 
take the color from. 
Decol'orant, Decol'ourant, n. Any substance 
Decolorate, Decol'ourate, 
Decolourize, v.a. [Lat. decoloro, decoloratus — 
] To deprive of color. 
Decolora'tion, Decolourn'tion, n. [Lat. de- 
coloratio.] Removal or absence of color. 
of a repetition of compounds, 
Deeompos’‘able, a. That may be decomposed; us, 
Decompose’, v. a. [Fr. décomposer ; Lat. de, and com- 
pone, compositus, to compose or compound. See Compose. } | 
to disunite elementary particles combined by chemical 
attraction; to resolve into original elements. 
Decom ‘ite, a. Compounded a second time; com- 
pounded with things already composite. 
Decomposi'tion, n. Act of decomposing; separation 
of the constituents of a substance during putrefaction ; 
(Chem.) When compounds are resolved into their ele- 
ments, or when the chemical constitution of substances 
in this operation, new products are furmed, such pro- 
ducts are called the results of decomposition. Thus, am- 
stances; carburetled hydrogen gas ia the result of the D. 
of pit-coal, Kc. Chemists use the terms simple and 
tween the less and more complicated causes. When a 
compound of two substances is decomposed by the in- 
acts as such, the case is one of simple D.; water, for in- 
stance, is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen. When 
into it, it is decomposed; the hydrogen is liberated in 
the form of gas, and the oxygen combines with the po- 
are produced, the result is called double or complez D. 
Thus, when potassa (composed of potassium and oxygen) 
rine) react upon each other, chloride of potassium (com- 
posed of chlorine and potassium) and water (composed 
of the mutual decomposing powers of different sub- 
stances, or, in other words, of their relative affinities, 
FINITY, EQUIVALENTS, Kc. 
Decomposition of forces. (Phys.) See Forces. 
Decompound,, r. a. Lat. de, and compono.) To com- 
pound or mix with that which is already a compound; to | 
—a. (Bot.) Decomposed; as, a decompound lenf. 
Dotompsund'able, a. Susceptible of being decom- 
Deco’rah, in Jaca, a township and village, cap. of Win- 
neshiek co., on the Upper Iowa River, about 50 m. N.W. 
Dec'orate, r.a. [Lat decoro, decoratus, from decus, 
dec?ris, comeliness, grace, allied to decet, it is seemly. 
to ornament; to beautify ; to deck; to embellish; as, 
to decorate a room, to decorate a hero, to decorate the 
Dec'orated Style, n. (Arch.) See GOTHIC ARcHITEC- 
TURE. 
decoration of the person. — That which adorns; embel- 
lishment; ornament; vesture; trappings; as, the deco- 
il.) A medal. cross of honor, badge of merit, &c., 
iven for distinguished services in the field; as, he wore 
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(Fine Arts.) The D. of any work should be confined 
strictly to the development of impressions which the 
mass itself is intended to create in strict accordance with 
its use; its object being merely to prevent new images 
which spring from the original bare design. All D. or 
ornament must be accessory, never principal, or over- 
loading its object. The ornaments chosen should be in 
absolute aesthetic accordance with the object adorned. 

Decorative, a. Fitted to embellish ; adorning; orna- 
menting ; as, a decorative art. 

Dec'orntiveness, n. Quality or capability of being 
decorated, 

Dec'orntor, n. One who beautifies, embellishes, or 
adorns; as, a house-decorator. 

Dec’orous, a. [Lat. decorus, from decus, decoris. Seo 
Decorate.) Seemly ; suitable; becoming; decent; pro} 
er; fitting; as, decorous behavior, decorous language, de- 
corous attire. 

Dec'orously, adv. 
ingly. 

Dec'orousness, n. Decorons behavior; propriety. 

Decor'ticnte, v. a. [Lat. decortico, decertícutus ~- ae, 
and cortex, corticis, bark.] To strip off bark from; to 
peel; to husk; to take off the exterior coat or skin of. 

Barley dried and decortícated." — Arbuthnot. 

Decortica'tion, n. Act of stripping off bark or husk; 
peeling; stripping. 

Deco'rum, n. (Lat. neut. of decorus, from decor, deco- 
rís.] Seemliness; fitness; propriety of speech or de- 
meanor; suitableness; becoming formality or gravity; 
order, 

“ He kept with princes due decorum, 

Yet never stood in awe before 'em." — Swift. 
Decos'ta, in New Jersey, a post-office of Atlantic co. 
Decoy’, n. [Duck, and D. kooi, a cage.) A cnge, snare, or 

inclosure, for catching ducks or wild-fowl, — Anything 
intended to lead into a snare; any lure or allurement 
that deceives, and leads into evil, danger, or tlie power 
of an enemy. 

“ An old dram-drinker is the devil's decoy.” — Berkeley. 


—^v.a. To catch ducks or wild-fowl by means of a duck- 
cage or other contrivance, and also by menus of a duck 
which is trained to lead them into the trap prepared for 
them; to lure into a net, cage, or snare: hence, to en- 
trap; to entice; to allure; to seduce; as, to decry a girl 
from her home, to decoy troops into an umbuscade. 

Decoy'-bird, n. A bird taught to decoy others into a 
snare: hence, any one who seeks to entrap another. 

Decoy’-duck, n. A duck trained to allure others into 
a decoy. 

Decoy’-man, n. A person who practises the decoying 
of wild-fowl, &c. 

Decrease, (d- rd, r. n. [Lat. decresco—de, and cresco, 
to grow.] To grow or become less; to be diminished 
gradually in extent, bulk, quantity, or amount. or in 
strength, quality, or excellence; to lessen; to diminish; 
to subside; as, life decreases. 

—v. a. To canse to become less; to lessen: to make small- 
er; to diminish gradually, or by smail deduction. 

Nor cherished they relations poor, 
That might decrease their present store."— Prior. 


—n. A growing or becoming less; gradual diminution ; 
decay. 
“ See thy decrease, and hasten to thy tomb." — Prior, 
—The wane of the moon; the time when the visible face 
of the moon becomes smaller. 
Decrens'ingly, adv. In a decreasing manner. 
Decree’, n. | Fr. décret, from Lat. decretum, from decer- 
no — d», and cerno, to decide, to judge.) An ordinance ; 
an edict; a proclamation; an order or law; predeter- 
mined purpose. — Special rule; established law or cus- 
tom; decided point of any particular case, 
*! When he made a decree for the rain.’ — Job xxviii. 26. 


(Law.) The judgment or sentence of a court of equity. 

(Theol.) The decrees of God are the settled purposes 
of the Almighty, whereby he hath, from all eternity, 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. See PREDESTINA- 
TION. 

—v.a. To adjudge; to ordain; to enact; to order; to es- 
tablish; to award: to appoint or fix; to determine ju- 
dicially; to constitute by edict. 

* Had heav'n decreed that I should life enjoy."— Dryden. 

r. n. To make an edict; to appoint by edict; to deter- 
mine by enactment. è 

“The king, their father. . . has decreed his soeptre Sethe yenge." 

6. 


Decree'able, a. That may be decreed. 

Decre'er, ». One who issues a decree, 

Decreet’, n. (Scot. Law.) A final judgment of a court; 
u sentence. — Brande. 

Dec’rement, n. [Lat. decrementum, from decresco. See 
DECREASE.) Decrease; waste; the state of becoming 
gradually less; as, decrement of rocks. 

—The quantity lost by gradual waste. — Correlative to in- 
crement. 

( Her.) D., decrescent, and decours, are terms by which 
the wane of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent 
is a half-moon, with the horns turned to the sinister. 

( Math.) The part by which a variable quantity is con- 
ceived to be diminished. It is opposed to increment, a 
term of frequent use in the differential calculus. 

Deerep'it, a. (Fr. décrepit; Lat. . and 
crepa, to crack, to creak, to rattle.] Broken down with 
age; wasted or worn by infirmity or old age; in the last 
stage of decline or decay. 


In a becoming manner; becom- 


cocting ; a boiling. 
by which the article is simply steeped in boiling-hot 
should always be poured cold on the articles, and al- | 
tinued for more than ten minutes, nsafter that time the 
Decoct'ive, a. That may be easily decocted. 
Decol'late, r.a. [Lat. drcollo, decollatus — de, and 
Decol'lated, p. a. (Zcil.) Applied to univalve shells | 
Decolla'tion, n. [Lat. decollatio.] Act of severing 
Decolor, Decolour, (de-kul'/r,) v. a. To bleach; to 
tending to bleach, or eradicate colors. 
Decol'orize, 
de, and color. 
De'complex, a. (De, and complez, q. v.] Composed 
decomposable matter. 
0 separate the constituent parts of a body or substance ; 
v. n. To resolve a compound into elementary particles. 
(Bot.) Decompound. 
separation of parts; resolution; analysis. 
is altered, they are suid to be decomposed; and when, 
monia is the result of the D. of certuin animal sub- 
compound, or single and double D., to distinguish be- 
tervention of a third, which is itself simple, or which 
the metal potassium, which is à simple body, is thrown 
tassium to form potassa. When two new compounds 
and hydrochloric acid (composed of hydrogen and chlo- 
of hydrogen and oxygen) are the results —A knowledge 
corstitutes the skill of the practical chemist.—See Ar- 
Decomposition of light. (Phys.) See Lieut. 
compound a second time; as, decom pounded bodies, Boyle. 
pound 
of McGregor; pop. 3,723. 
becoming; Sansk. dis, from dic, to show.] To adorn; 
person, &c. 
Decora'tion, n. Act of adorning or decorating; as, the 
rations of a ball-room, church, &c. | 
is decorations, 


Decrep'itate, v. a. [Lat. de, and crepito, crepitatus, 
frequentative from crepo. crepitum, to crack. o roast 
or calcine in a strong heat, with a continual bursting or 


cracking of the substances, as salts. 
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r. n. To crackle much or frequently; to crackle, as salts 
when roasting. 

Decrepita‘tion, n. The crackling noise which com- 
mon siut and mauy other substances make when thrown 
into the fire. It is generally occasioned by the conver- 

Tsion into vapor of small portious of water imprisoned in 
the interstices of the substance, tlie latter being torn fo 
pieces by the expausive force of the vapor so generated. 

Decrep’itness, Decrep'itude, n. State ur quality 
of being decrepit; the broken, crazy state of the body, 
produced by decay and the infirmities of old age. | 

Decrescendo, (4ckres-shen'do.) a. It.] (Mus.) The 
reverse of crescendo, viz, a gradual diminishing of the 
sound. The executing of the D. is very difficult, whether | 
on one or more notes, Like the crescendo, it is also 
frequently combined with a slight ritardando, especially 
in descending passages. It is trequently marked thus, 


Decrescent, (de-kres’ent,) a. [Lat. decrescens, from de- 
cresco. See Decrease.) Growing less; decreasing; be 
coming less by gradual diminution or decay. 

Deere'tal, a. [Lat. decretalis, from decerno, See De- 
CREE.] Pertaining or relating to, or containiug, a decree ; 
as, a decretal epistle. 

=n. An authoritative order or decree; a decree of the 
pope. — A collection of papal decrees, See Caxon Law, 

Deere'tist, n. One versed in the knowledge of the) 
decretals. 

Decre'tive, a. Having the force of a decree; making 
a decree; disposing. 

Deere torily. adr. In a decretory manner. 

Deere'tory, d. [Lat. decretorius, from decerno, decre-| 
tum, to decide, to judge.] Judicial; definitive; estub- 
lished by a decree. 

“ The decretory rigors of a condemning sentence," — South, 

—Critical; determining. 

“The critical or decretory days of the moon.” — Browne. 

Deeri'al, n. A crying down; condemnation by public 
clamor or censure, 

Decri'er, n. Ono who cries down, or noisily censures; 
one who decries another. 

Decry’, r.a. [Fr. décrier —de, and crier, to cry. See 
Cry.] To cry down; to censure us faulty, improper, or 
unnecessary; to rail or clamor against; to disparage; 
to detract from; to depreciate; to traduce. 

Decum'bence, Decum’bency, n. [From Lat. 
decumbens, decumbo—de, and cumio, to lie.) The posture 
of lying down; recumbency; prostration; act of lying 
at full length. 

Decum'bent, a. Lying down; declined or bending 
down; recumbent; prostrate. 

(Bot.) Lying down on the gronnd. 

Deenm'bently, adv. ln a decumbent manner or 
posture. 

Decum'biture, n. That time of sickness when a man 
takes to his bed. 

Dec uple, a. [Lat. decuplus, Gr. delaplous — deka, ten. 
und plekd, to fold.] "Tenlold; containing ten times as 
many. 

—n. A number ten times repeated. 

r. a. To render tenfold; to multiply by ten. 

Deeu'rion, n. (Kon. His.) Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a military D. wasa cavalry officer, who originally 
commanded ten soldiers, or one third of a turma; but 
afterwards the same name was preserved, though the 
command was extended to the whole turma. Municipa! | 
D. were magistrates in the municipal towns, answering 
to senators at Rome. In later times, also, certain officers 
of the imperial household used this title; as, D. of the 
chamberlains, &c. 

Decu'rionate, n. Office or rank of a decurion, 

Deeur'rent,a. Í Lat. decurrens— dre, und curro, to run.] 
(It.) Prolonged below the point of insertion, as a leaf. 

Decur'rently, a. Inadccurrent method or manner. 

Deeur'sive, u. [From Lat. decursio.] Running down, 
as n stream; decurrent. 

Decur'sively, «lr. In a decursive manner. 

‘sate, v. 4. [Lat. decusso, derussatus, from de- 

the number ten, from decem.) To intersect; to 

cause to cross, as lines, rays, &c.; to intersect at acute 
angles, or in the form of an X. 

Decus'sate, Decus'snted, a. Intersected ; crossed. 

(Hot). Applied to the arrangement of bodies in pairs, 

that alternately cross each other, as the leaves of many 

plants. 

Decus'sately, air. Ina decussate manner. 

Decussa'tion, n. The crossing of two lines, rays, or 
nerves, which meet in a point, and then proceed and 
diverge; a crossing in the form of an X. 

“ There be decussation of the rays in the pupil of the cye."— Ray. 


Decus'satively, adr. Cross-wise, thus (X). 

Deda'lian, a. Same as DÆDALIAN, q. v. 

Ded'nlous, a. Same as DÆDALOUS, Q. v. 

De'dan, the grandson of Cush (Gen. x. 7). — The son of 
Joksham, Abraham's son by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3). Both 

* were founders of tribes, frequently named in Scripture. 

Dedec'orous, a. 188 drdecorosus.) Disgraceful; re- 
proachful: shameful. 

Dedenti'tion, n. [Lat. de, and dentitio.] Loss or 
shedding of the teeth, 

^* The first is dedentition, or falling of the teeth.“ Browne. 

Ded ham, in Meine, a post-township of Hancock co., 
abt. 10 m. 8.E. of Bangor. 

Ded ham. in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Norfolk co, on Charles River, abt. 12 m.| 
S. W. of Boston. | 

Ded'ham. in Minnesota, a post-village of Houston co., 
on the Houston River, abt. 25 m. if Winona. 

Dedicate, v. a. [Lat. dedico, dedicatus — dr, and dico, 
to procluim, to make known.] To set apart and conse- 
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crate to the Divine Being, or to a sacred purpose; to de- 
vote to a sacred use; as, to dedicate a church. 

—'To appropriate; to give wholly to; to apportion; as, to 
dedicate one's life to duty. —'l'o inscribe or address to à 
patron or frieud; as, tu dedicate a book. 

Dedicate, u. Devoted; cousecrated ; appropriated, | 

Dedicatee’, n. Oue to whose honor anything is dedi- 
cated, 

Dedica’‘tion, n. (Lit) A complimentary address to a 
particular person, prefixed by au author to his work. The 
practice arose from the slight remuneration that in early 
times was to be derived from literary labor. Hence au- 
thors came, in many cases, to be dependent upon wealthy | 
patrons, to Whom they dedicated their works; and hence, 
too, many authors sought the patronage of a powerful oi 
wealthy individual, by dedicating their works to him. It 
thus came to be a common practice to acknowledge a YU. 
With a sum of money, Fortunately this state of things has 
ceased to exist, and literary talent may be said in ry | 
case to find itself suitably rewarded by a discriminating | 
public. D. have therefore, in a great measure, passed 
away, and where we still find therm, they are generally 
either a token of private frieudship or a mark of public 
esteem, 

( Eccl.) A religious ceremony, whereby a person or thing | 
is solemnly consecrated or set apart to the service of God 
and the purposes of religion. The use of D. is very ancient 
both among the worshippers of the true God aud among 
the heathen, In Scripture we meet with D. of the Taber- 
nacle, temple, altars, vessels, persons, and even of the 
gurmenis of the priests. Under Christianity, D. is ouly 
applied to a church, and is usually called the consecra- 
tion thereof, 

Ded'ieator, ». One who dedicates; an author who 
dedicates his work to a friend or patron. 

Dedicato'rial, Ded'icntory, a. Composing a ded- | 
ication; forming a dedication; as, a dedicatory epistle. 

Deduce’, v.a. | Lat. Guei, and duco, to lead.] To 
draw or bring from; to gather a truth, opinion, or. pro- 
position from premises; to inter something from what 
precedes; to infer; to trace; to collect; derive; us, to 
deduce a corollary. 

Deduce'ment, n. Act of deducing; the thing drawn 
from or deduced; inference; deduction; that which is 
collected from premises, 

Deducibil'ity,». Faculty of being deducible. 

Dedu’cible, a. That may be deduced or interred; in- 
ferrible. 

Dedu'cibleness, ». Capacity or quality of beiug de- 
ducible. 

Dedu'cive, a. Performing the act of deduction. 

Deduct’, v.a. [Lat. deduco, deductum. Sev Depuce.) To 
draw or take from; to subtract; to separate or remove | 
in numbering, estimating, or calculating; as, to deduct | 
n day's wages, 

Deduct'ible, a. Permitting deduction; capable of be- 
ing deducted or taken from, — lutereutial ; conseguen- 
tial; deducible. 

Deduction, (dc-dul^shun,) n. [Lat. deductio.] Act of 
deducting or taking away from. — That which is de- 
ducted; sum or amount taken from another; subtrac- 
tion; abatement ; as, the deduction of taxes from a yearly 
income, to make a deduction ina bill, &c. Act of inferring 
or deducing.— An inference, conclusion, or consequence ; 
as, “the deductions of reason.” — Rogers. 

Deduct'ive, a. Deducible; that is or may be deduced 
from premises. 

“ All knowledge of causes is deducti: 


Deduct'ively, adr. By regular deduction; by way of 
inference or consequence. 

Dee. ‘here are several rivers of this name in Great Bri- 
trin.—T. A river of Wales. It rises in Merionethshire, 
and, after a course of 100 m., empties into the Irish Sea, 
forming an mstuary abt. 15 m. below Chester. — II. A 
river of Scotland, rising in the Cairngorm Mountains, 
which, after flowing a distance of 96 m., falls into the| 
German Ocean, at Aberdeen. — III. Another river of 
Scotland, having its source in Kirkeudbrizlitshire, and 
joining the Solway Frith 55 m. from its head.—IV. A 
river of Ireland, rising in co. Louth, and falling into Dun- 
dalk Bay, after acourse of 20 m. 

Deed, „. A. S. dord, from don, gedon, to do, pret. dyde ; 
D. daad, from daen, to do; Ger. that; O. Ger. tat, from 
ton, to do; Goth. daeds, See Do.) Anything done,“ 
acted, or effected; an act or action; performance; à 
feat, in whatsoever quantity or quality. 

Words are women, deeds are men.“ Herbert. 

—Exploit; achievement; feat; any illustrious act; as, an 
hervic deed. 

“We live in decds, not years," P. J. Bailey. 

—n. Reality; power of action; age capacity. 

“With will and deed created free. Milton. 

(eave) A formal document, on paper or parchment, 
duly signed, sealed, and delivered. When made by one | 
party only, a D. is called a deed-poll; when several par- 
ties are concerned, an indenture. A deed poll is cut even, 
or polled, at the edges. The form commences in the| 
mode of a declaratiou, — * Know all men by these pres- 
ents, that," Kc. The form appropriated to an indenture, | 
or à D. among several parties, is, — ** This indenture, | 
made, &c., between, &c., witnesseth," Ke. A properly 
arranged deed of conveyance usually consists of the fol- 
lowing parts: — First, the date and names of the pare) 
ties; secondly, the recitals in which the intentions of | 

varties and former transactions with regard to the 

are recounted as far as necessary. Then the oper-| 

e part, consisting of the habendum, which defines the 
tto be granted; the fenendum, usually 

ndum, but it is unnecessary, since the 

tenure is never expressed, except ou a sub-grant or lease 


„ Glanville, 
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reserving rent; the reddendum, or the xeservatior of 
some new thing, such as rent to. the grantor; next 
come the conditions, if any, annexed to the grant, the 
covenants, and the conclusion, Which mentions the exe- 
cution, Kc. A D. must be sigued and sealed by the 
grantor, aud by the grantee also, if any agreement or 
covenant js entered into by him. The delivery of a D. 
completes its eflicacy, and thence it takes eflect. A D. 
is good although it mentions no date, or has a falee or 
impossible date, provided the real date of its delivery can 
be proved. After execution, a J. may become void by ern- 
sure, interlineation, or other alteration in any material 
part; but, geueraily, such alterations are presumed to 
have been made betore execution. 

In deed, or indeed, iu fact; actually; verily; truly; 
really. 

—r.a. To transfer or convey by deed, (Colloquial ) 

Deed'-full, 4. Full of deeds; active; replete with per- 
formance. (k.) 

Deed less. a. Without action; inactive; indolent; in- 
ert; not performing or without having performed deeds; 
exploits, or actions, 

*' Speaking in deeds, and deedless lu his tongue."—Shaks, 

Deed'-poll, n. (La.) See Deeb, 

Deeds ville, in Jowa, a village of Jefferson co, on 
Skank River, abt. 40 4 V W. of Burlington. 

Deed'y, a. Energetic tive; full of performance. (u.) 

Deem, v.a. A. S. demun, from dom, judgment; Goth. 
domjan, from doms, judgment, See Doom.) To judge; to 
think ; to consider; to suppose; to form a judgment or 
opinion concerning. 

^ Never can I deem him less than God. - Dryden. 

u. n. To judge; to consider; to think; to be of opinion; 
to estimate. 

Deem, in Jndiana, a post-office of Owen co. 

Deem ster, n. In the Isle of Man (Great Britain), a lo- 
cal judge who decides dixputes without recourse to law. 

Deep. d. (A. S. %%. diop, deep. dypa, drop, the deep, the 
sea: dyppen, to immerge; L. r. derp ; D. diep ; Ger. 
thy, ). Ger. tinf; Goth. dinps; Hind. ddbna, to dive, 
to be immersed.) Extending or being far below the sur- 
face or upper part; descending far downward; profound; 
us, a deep lake, a deep incision, a deep foundation. (Op- 
posed to shallow.) — Low in situation; far beneath the 
general pline of surface; as, à derp glen, — Entering a 
great way; far from the outer part; as, a deep cavern. 

“The deep and gloomy wood."— Worilacorth. 

—Not superficial or obvious; not easily fathomed, seen 
through, or penetrated ; secret; as, a deep mystery, a 
deep thought, a deep question. 

Heep malice to conceal couched with revenge.”—Milton, 

—Sagacions ; penetrating; profoundly versed in anything; 
us, a derp intellect. 

The spirit of deep prophecy she hath.”—Shaks. 


—Artful ; insidious; desiguiug; crafty ; as, n deep schemer. 
" Deep, hollow, treacherous, and fall of guile.""—Shake. 
—Grave or solemn in sound; bass; low-toned; as, a deep 

voice. 
The bass of heaven's deep organ." — Milton. 

—Very still; gloomy ; sul; solemn ; overpoweriugly quiet ; 
as, deep silence, a deep sleep. — Dark; strong-colored ; 
intense; us, a deep tint. — Depressed; abject; cast 
down; sunk low; as, deep poverty or distress, — Heart- 
felt; penetrating to tlie soul; absorbing; affecting great- 
ly: as, deep melancholy, deep despair, deep love or re- 
gard. 

—adv. Deeply; to a great depth: profoundly. 

—n. That which is decp, particularly the sea, the ocean ; 
theabyss of waters; any great collection of water. 

"These rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep." — Pope. 

—That which is incomprehensible, profound, inscrutable, 
or not easily fathomed. 

Aud in the lowest deep, a lower deep." — Milton. 

—The most still or solemn part; the midst; the centre; 
the depth. 

“ Through storms and waves, alone in deep of night."—PAüipe. 

(Script.) The hell, the place of punishment, the bot 
tomless pit (Luke viii. 31); the deepest parts of the sea 
(Ps. Ixix. 15, ev ); chaos in the beginning of the 
world (Gen. i. 2.) 

Deep Bottom, in Virginia. a post-village of Henrico 
co., on James River, about 12 m. S. by E. of Richmond. 

Deep Clove Creek, in New Jersey, rises at the S. E. 
base of Blue Mountain, traverses Sussex co., and euters 
the Wallkill River. near Deckerstown. 

Deep Creek, in Jowa, a township of Clinton co. ; pop. 
1.081. 

Deep Creek, in N. C:rolina, flows into Tar River a 
few in. above Tarborough. 

Deep Creek, in S Curolina, traverses Anderson dist., 
and flows into Kio River a few m. from its mouth. 
Deep Creek, in Virginia, a post-village of Norfolk co, 
about 25 m. S. of Norfolk. ` 

Deep Cut, in // Mu, post-office of McHenry co. 

Deep Cut, in Ohio, a village of Allen co., about 100 m. 
N.W. of umbus. 

—A post-village of Auglaize co. 

Deep'-drawing. . Sinking deep in the water; re- 
quiring a great depth of water to float in, as a ship. 

Deep’-drawn, a. Drawn from a depth; brought 
forth profoundly; as, a deep-drawn sigh. 

Deepen, (%u, v.a. To make deep or deeper; to sink 
far below the surface: as, to dezpen the channel of a 
river.— To darken; to thicken or increase ; to strengthen, 
or make more intense; us, to deepen the lights in a pic- 
ture, — To make more profound, grave, or solemn; as, 
to deepen the voice. 

Her presence... 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling Hoods.” — Pope. 
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. Ta become more deep; as, deepening water. 
* A deepening blush o'erspread her cheek." — Davies. 
Deep Ford, in Missouri, a post-office of Dent co. 
Deep"-laid, a. Laid deep; us, u deep-laid ocean-cable. 
—Formed with profound skill or artifice; us, a drep-laid 
conspiracy or scheme. 
Deep'ly, edv. At, or to, a great depth; far below the 


surface; as, 80 out deeply, to dive derply. — Profoundly ; | 


thoroughly ; completely ; as, to study or reflect deeply. 
Sorrowfully; solemnly; seriously ; as, to sigh deeply. — 
In a high degree; to an extreme extent ; us, to be deeply 
involved, to be deeply offended. 

—Gravely; with profundity of sound or pitch; ns, a dzep- 
ly toned violin. — Artfully ; subtly; plauned with con- 
summate craft, method, or artifice; as, a deeply con- 
cocted plot; a deeply devised scheme. 

Deep’-monthed, «. Having a hoarse, loud, hollow 
voice: us, derp-mouthed welcome.” — Byron. 

Deep'-musing, a. Contemplative; thinking closely 
or profoundly. 

^! He, deep-riusing, o'er the mountains strayed.” — Pope. 

Deep'ness, n. State or quality of being deep; depth; 
profundity. — Craft; subtlety; insidious artifico; us, the 
deepness of an adventures. 

Deep“ rend, d. Huving fully read; profoundly versed; 
as, n deep-read classic. 

Deep River, in Connecticut, a post-village of Middle- 
sex co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 30 m. E. by N. 
of New Haven, 

Deep River, in Indiana, enters the Calumet in Lake 
county. 

—A post-office of Lake co. 

Deep River, in Pwa, a post-township of Poweshiek 
co., about 8 m. E.S.E of Montezuma; pop. 799. 

Deep River, in V. Carolina, rising in Guildford co., 
traverses Randolph and Moore cos, into Chatham co., 
where it joins the Haw to form the Cape Fear River. 
Length abt. 100 m. Aboriginal name, Sapponah. 

—A post-office of Guildford co. 

Doep-acs Line, (pron. dipsey,) n. (Naut.) A line 
with a plummet at the end, called a deep-sea lead, used 
for taking soundings at sea in deep water. 

Deep’-toned, a. Having a very low or grave tone; 
as, a deep-loned voice. 

Deep’-waisted, a. (Naut.) Said of a ship when her 

» p and forecastle bulwarks rise higher from the sur- 
ce of the water than those of the waist. 

Deep Water, in Missouri, a township of Henry co., 
ubt. 110 m. W. by 8. of Jefferson co. 

Deep'water Creek, in AMissvuri, traverses Henry 
co.. and enters Grand River. 

Deep Well, in N. Curolina, a village of Iredell co. 
abt. 125 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Deer, n. sing. and pl. A. S. dfor; Icel. dyr; Swed. djur; 
Ger. thier, au animal; O. Ger. tior, allied to Gr. ther, a 
wild beast; Goth. dius.| (Zodl.) A tribe of quadrupeds, 
forming the genus cervus of the family Cervide. These 
well-known ruminants are distinguished from the ante- 
lopes by their horns, which are composed of a bony sub- 
stance, caducons, or falling off annnally, and again re- 
newed of a lurger size then in the preceding year. The 
form of these is various. Sometimes they spread into 
broad palms, which send ont sharp snags around their 
outer edges; sometimes they divide fantastically into 
branches, some of which project over the forehead, 
whilst others are reared upward in the air, or they may 
be so reclined backwards, that the animal seems almost 
forced to carry its head in a stiff, erect posture; yet, in 
Whatever way they grow, they appear to give an air of 
grandeur to the animal. Lt may, then, speaking in 

eneral terms, be said, that the easy elegance of their 
rm, the lightness of their motions, their size, their 
strength, their fleetness, and the extraordinary develop- 
ment of those branching horns, which seem fully as 
much intended for ornament as defence, all contribute 
towards placing them in the foremost rank of quadrupeds 
Tho stag or red deer, Corrus Elaphus, is u noble animal, 
and a native of the forests of the whole of Europe and 
Asia where the climate is temperate, The color is 
brown, the tail of moderate length, and the horns are 
round with branches on their inner side, which increase 
th age, and when full-grown will often weigh twenty- 
four tbs. The red deer is an ancient denizen of the 
forests of Europe, and is intimately blended with the 
old Oppressive forest-laws. In winter they unite in vast 


(C. vulgaris.) 


herds of both sexes. In England, the red deer is now 
almost unknown in a wild state, but in the Highlands 
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of Scotland, in some forests of France, and in Germany, 
they still exist in considerable numbers. The venison 
is coarser than that of the fallow-deer, which has in 
consequence usurped their place in the walled parks of 
the wealthy land-owners. The Fullow-deer, C. vulgaris, 
very much resembles the red deer, but is smaller and of 
more gentle disposition. Originally a native of Persia, 
it was brought to Europe, where it is now found in most 
parts in a domesticated state. Its flesh (venison) is 
rich aud delicate, and the skin is unrivalled for dura- 
bility and softness. The Virginian deer (C. Virginianus) 
of the U, States, E. of the Missouri River, “is one of the 
most beautiful and graceful species of the genus. It is 
very timid, and, when alarmed, bounds through the 
forests and over plains with almost incredible velocity. 
The weight of an adult is about 200 pounds; the color, 
light fawn in summer, reddish-gray in winter, the under 
part of the throat white. Its horus are slender, bent 
greatly forwards, and have numerous branches on the in- 
terior sides, but no brow-antlers. Its flesh is considered 
one of the luxuries of the table during the winter months. 
The American el^, or Wapiti deer, (C. Canadiensis,) is a 
native of the N. and N.W. portions of the U. States and 
northward to the 47th parallel. It is about the size of 
the horse. The color of the hair is red-brown, the tail 
very short, and the horns are round and erect, branch- 
ing in serpentine curves, measuring 6 feet from tip to 
tip. and weighing about 30 Ibs. They live in small 
families of 6 to 7 individuals, inhabiting clamps of wood, 
and feeding upon grass and the young shoots of willow 
and poplar trees, the hips of the wild rose, &c. The 
wapiti is described as a stupid animal, and has a pecn- 
liar voice not unlike the braying of an uss. The flesh 
is coarse and not much prized by the natives; but 
the hide, when made into leather, is said not to turn 
hurd in drying after being wet, und therefore justly to 


Fig. 182. — AMERICAN ELK, OR WAPITI. 
(Cervus Canadiensis.) 


excel that made from the moose or reindeer." There are 
many other species of deer, which will be seen under 
their particular names. — The ancient customs and laws 
of Venery, that noble science which was formerly looked 
upon as one of the first accomplishments of the high- 
bred nobleman, and a knowledge of which was essential 
to his education, were formal and technical to a most 
absurd degree. A few of the terms betokening the dif- 
ferent ages of the stag aud hind are still retained, though 
somewhat altered. 
calf. After a few months the male becomes distinguished 
by the growth of the bossets, or frontal protuberances on 
which the horns are afterwards developed, which, dur- 
ing the first year, are merely rounded knobs: from 
whence he takes the name of * Knobber.” In the sec- 
ond year they are longer and pointed, and are called 
dags, and the animal has now the name of “ Brocket.” 
In the third year, the first, or brow-antler, has made its 
appearance, and the deer becomes a * Spayade." In the 
fourth the bez-antler is added, and he is then termed a 
“ Staggard.” He is a stag in the fifth year, when the 
third antler, or royal, appears; and in the sixth, the 
commencement of the sur royal, or crown, is formed, 
when he takes the name of hart, and retains it throngh 
his life. At this time he is called a hart or stag of ten, 
probably because the branches, including the sur royal, 
frequently amount to that number. After the seventh 
year he is said to be croched, or palmed, or crowned, ac- 
cording to the number of branches composing the sur 
royal, The female is a calf in the first year, n brocket's 
Me in the second, and in the third, and afterwards, a 
ind, 

Deer’-berry, n. (Bot.) See VACCINIUM. 

Deer Brook, in Mississippi, a post - vill. of Noxubee co. 

Deer Creek, in California, flows S.W. into the Sacra- 
mento River. 

Deer Creek, or Souta Yusa, or DonsiN's Creek, in 
California, rises in the Sierra Nevada, and enters the 
Yuba River about 25 m. above Marysville, 

Deer Creek, in Ill., a twp. of Tazewell co. 

Deer Creek, in Indiand. rises in Howard co., and 
enters the Wabash near Delphi.— Another traverses 
Putnam co., and joins Mill Creek near its junction with 
Eel River. 

A post-township of Carrol co. 

—A township of Cass co. $ 

—4A township of Miami co. 

—A twp. of Perry co.;—now merged in nei hboring twps. | 

Deer Creek, in Maryland, traverses Baltimore and 
Harford cos., and enters the Susquehanna River about 7 


m. from its month. 


The young of either sex is called a! 
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Deer Creek, in Mississippi, enters the Yazoo River 
in Warren co., from the N. 

| Deer Creek, iu Ohio, enters the Scioto River in Ross co. 

—A township of Madison co. 

A post-township of Pickaway co. 

Deer Creek, in Pennsylvania, traverses Alleghany co., 
and enters the Alleghany River u few m. N.E. of Pitts- 
burg. 

—A village of Alleghany co.. about 11 m. above Pittsburg. 

—A village of Mercer co., about 225 m. W.N.W. of Harris- 
burg. 

Deerfield, in Illinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. 
907. 


—A post. village and township of Lake co., about 200 m. 
N.E of Springfield. 4 

Deerfield, in /ndiana, a post-village of Randolph co., 
on the Mississinewa, 7 m. N. of Winchester. 

Deerfield, in Jwa. n post-township of Chickasaw co., 
about 40 m. N. of Cedar Falls, 

Deerfield, in Louisiana, a village of Carroll parish, 
abt. 40 m. W. of Vicksburg, Miss. 

Deerfield, in Massachusetts, a t-village and town- 
ship of Franklin co., at the juuction of the Deerfield and 
Counecticut rivers, about 100 m. W.N.W. of Bostou; 
pop. 3,632. 

8 in Michigan, a township of Lapeer co. ; pop. 

19. 

—A township of Lenawee co., about 22 miles W. by S. of 
Monroe, 

—A township of Livingston co. 

—A township of Van Buren co. 

Deerfield, in Minnesota, a village of Sibley co., about 
8 ni. S. W. of Henderson. 

A post-township of Steele co., abt. 10 m. S. S. W. of Fari- 
bault. 

Deerfield, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 
Vernon co.. on the Marmiton River, abt 14 m. E. of 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Deerfield, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Rockingham co., about 15 m. 8. E. of Con- 
cord, È 

Deerfield, in New Jersey, a post-township of Cumber- 
land co., on Cohansey Creek. 

—. or DEERFIELD STkEET. a post-vill. of the above township. 

Deerfield, in New Fork, a post-township of Oneida 
co. 

Deerfield, in Ohio, a township of Morgan co.; pop. 
981. 

— poatvillage and township of Portage co., about 15 m. 
S. E. of Ravenna. 

—A township of Ross co. 

—A post-village and township of Warren county, on the 
Little Miami River, about 32 miles N.E. of Cincinnati; 
pop 1,965. 

Deerfield, in Prnnsylvania, a village and township 
of Tioga co., on Cowanesque Creek, abt. 16 m. N.N.W. of 
Wellsborough. 

A township of Warren co. 

Deerfield, in Vermont, a river rising in Windham co., 
and falling into the Connecticut River in Frankfort co., 
Massachusetts. 

Deerfield, in Virginia, a post-village of Augusta co., 
nbout 180 ni. W.N.W. of Richmond. 

Deerfield, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Dane co., abt. 15 m, E. of Madison. 

—A township of Waushara co., abt. 5 m. W. of Wantoma; 


pop. 234. 

Deerfield Centre, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
of Rockingham co. 

| Deer'hurst, a town of Eng., co. Glos'ter; pop. 4,206, 

Deer'ing, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Hills- 
borough co., abt. 18 m. S.W. of Concord. 

Deer Island, an island of New Brunswick, in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay. It is about 7 m. long by 3 m. broad. 

Deer Isle, in Maine, à post-towuship of Hancock co., 
about 54 m. E. by S. of Augusta. It comprises the 
island of its own name, and scveral smaller ones lying in 
Penobscot Bay. 

Deer Lick, in Michigan, a post-office of Saginaw co. 

| Deer Lick, in Ohio, a post- office of Williams co. 

Deer Lick, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Mason co. 

| Deer Lodge, a county of Montana Territory. See Sur. 
PLEMENT. 

Deer Lodge Prairie, (or VALLEY.) in Montana, a 
minihg dist., near the W. base of the Rocky Mountains, 
It is traversed by a small river of the same name. 

Deer’-neck, n. A slender, deer-like neck; — as some- 
times seen in the horse. 

Deer Park, in Alabama, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Deer Park, in Minois, a post-village and township of 
La Salle co., on the Illinois River, about 7 m. below Ot- 
tawa, 

Deer Park, in Maryland, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Deer’park, in Nrw York, a township of Orange co., on 
Neversink River, about 38 miles W. of Newburg; pop. 
9,387. 

—A post-office of Suffolk co. 

Deer Plain, iu I/ te, a post-office of Calhoun co. 

Deer Ridge, in Missouri, a post-office of Lewis co. 

Deer River, in New York, a village of Franklin co., 
on a small stream of the same name, about 160 m. N.W. 
of Albany. 

A post-office of Lewis co. ^ 

Deer'-skin,. The skin of a deer; —hence, the lea- 
ther dressed and prepared from it. 

Deer-stalker, (dér'stavk-er,) n. One who hunts deer 
on foot; one who engages in deer-stalking. 

Deer-stalking, (dé’stawk-ing,) n. (Sort.) Hunting 
deer on foot, by stealthily approaching to within gun- 
shot of the animals. (This sport is extensively practised 


Deer Creek, in Michigan, a post-office of Livingston co. 
0 


in Scotland.) 
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Deers’ville, in 0%, a post-village of Harrison co., 
about 12 in, W. of Cadiz. 

Deer Walk, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Wood co. 

Deésis, „. |ur., pray y Gut) Au invocation to the 
Supreme power, — Crabbe. 

Deev, n. (Fers. Myth.) An evil genie or spirit. 

Deface’. v. a. (O. Fr. desfaeer, same as effacer ; Lat. de, 
and facio, to mike.) To destroy or mar the surface of 
a thing; to injure the beauty or superlicies; to dis- 
figure; to deform ; as, to de/ace a building. — To injure; 
to destroy, spoil, or mar; to erase or obliterate; as, to 
deface un inscription. 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond." — Shaks. 

Deface'ment, z. Injury to the surface or beauty; 
erasure; obliteration. 

" The image of God is purity, and the defacement sin." — Bacon. 

—That which mars beauty, or dislizures. 

Defac’er, n. He who, or that which, defaces, mars, or 
distigures. 

** That foul defacer of God's handiwork."— Shaks. 
Defae'ingly, adv. In a defacing manner; in a man- 
ner calculated to destroy, mar, or injure. ž 
De facto, adv. [Lat., in fact.) In fact; in reality; 

really; actually; veritably. 

(Law.) A phrase directing actual possession, however 
acquired; while the term de jure indicates a right of 
title which may or may not be accompanicd by posses- 
Shon. 

Defal'cate, v.a. [Fr. defalquer; Lat. de, and L. Lat. 
Suleo, falcatus, from faulx, falcis, a pruning-hook } To 
take away, or deduct apart;—it is almost exclusively 
used in relation to money. 

-u. n. To commit a defalcation; to embezzle; to appro- 
priate feloniously. 

Befulca'tion, n. A cutting orlopping off; a diminu- 
tion, abatement, deficit, or excision. — A withdrawment 


or deficit of funds intrusted to the care of some one; an 
embezzlement; a felonious appropriation ; as, amount 
of d& falcation. — That which is cut off or withdrawn. 

Defama'tion, n. Fr. diffumation; L. Lat. defama- 
tio, diffamatio, See Derame.) Act of defaming; slan- 
der; calumny; detraction; aspersion; libellous re- 
proach. 

(Law.) Tho speaking or writing words of a person, 
so as to hurt his good fame. Written D. is termed libel, 
and oral D. slander. The provisions of the law, in re- 
spect to D., written or oral, are those of a civil nature, 
which give a remedy in damages to an injured indi- 
vidual, or of a criminal nature, which are devised for 
the security of the public. — Bourier. 

Defaim’atory, a. Fr. difimatnire.] Containing de- 
famation; calutnnious; slanderous: libellous; false 
and injurious to reputation; as, a defumalory report. 

Defame’, v.a. [Fr. Gi; Lat. i, for di 
or dis, asunder, in pieces, aud famo— fama— fari, to 
speak ; Gr. dys-ph-ine-ó—4d ys, and phémi, to speuk. from 
ph^ao, to bring to light, to make known or evideut by 
words; Sausk. 5% d, to shine, A, to speak, the bh cor- 
responding to the Gr. PH. To speak evil of; to speak 


against the fame, character, or reputation of; to accuse | Defec'tiom, „. Fr.; Lat. desrctio, from defie 


or blame falsely and maliciously; to calumniate; to 

slander; to revile; to asperse; to detract from, — To ac- 

cuse; to charge with; to allege against. (R.) 

** Defamed by every charlatan.” — Tennyson. 

Defam’er, n. One who defames; a calumniator; a 
libeller ; a detractor; a slanderer; a reviler. 

Defum'ingly, adv. In a defamatory or slanderous 
mauner. 

Defat'ignte, v.a. [From Lat. defatigo.] To weary; 
lo tire; to fatigue. (k.) 

Befntiga' tion, n. Fatigue; weariness. (n.) 

Demut! n. (0. Fr.; Fr. difaut — trom dcfaillir— de, 
and faillir, to fail. See Fait.) A failing or failure; an 
omission or neglect of that which ought to be done ; 
neglect to do anything required by law or duty. — 
Crime; default; offence. 

“ But thro” mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself.“ — Milton. 

—Defect; want; necessity; lack. 

“In default of the king's pay, the forces were burden'd on the 
subject." — Davies. 

(La.) Ina general sense, the omission of any act 

which a party ought to do in order to entitle himself to 
a legal remedy. Such is, for example, non-appearance 
in court ona day assigned. If a plaintiff in an action 
make D. in appearance, he is non-suited ; if n detendant, 
judgment by D. passes against him. Suffering judg- 
ment by D. is taken for an admission of the contract 
alleged by the plaintitT. 

—v. n. To fail in performing any agreement, stipulation, or 
contract; to forfeit by breaking a contract; to allow au 
action to pass by default. 

—v. a. To bo neglectful of; to fail to execute, act, or per- 
forin.—To omit ; to ignore: to leave out of reckoning. (R.) 

(Law.) To enter a default against a defendaut or 
other party not appearing on the diy assigned. 

Default er, u. Onc who makes default. — One who 
neglects to perform a public duty; one who fails to ac- 
count for money or securities intrusted to his care; an 
embezzler; a delinquent; one who appropriates the 
money of others to his own purposes, 

ans,) n. O. Fr. defeisance, from 

re, to undo — Lat. de, and facio, to 

> L. Lat. defesantía.] A defeating; a rendering 
null and void; the preventing of the operation of an 

"ct or instrument. 

(Law.) A collateral deed, made at the same time 
with a deed of conveyance, containing conditions on the 
performance of which the estate created by the deed 
of conveyance may be defeated. 2. A defeasance on à 
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bond, recognizance, or judgment recovered, is a condi-! 
tion which when pertormed defeats a bond, &c., (see! 
Bonb,) contained in or indorsed on the instrument itself. 

Defen'sanced, a. (Law.) Liable to be forteited. 

Wefeas ible, a. That may be deteated, abrogated, or 
annulled, 

le came to the crown by a defeasible title." -- Davies. 

Defens'iblemess, n. State or quality of being de- 
feasible. 

Defeat, n. Fr. défaite, from défaire — de, and faire, 

from Lat. facere.) Rout; repulse; overthrow; loss in 

battle; as, the army sustained a defeat. — Frustration; 

n rendering null and void ; deprivation; preveution of. 

Buccess; as, u defeat of the opposition; the defeat of 

ons intentions. 

v. d. To ruin; to break; to frustrate; to foil; to baffle; 

to disappoint; to render null and void ; as, all my hopes 

are deteated.— To overcome in battle; to overthrow; to 

Vanquish; to conquer ; to rout; to discomfit; us, the 

enemy were defeated with heavy loss. — To successfully 

combat; to repel; to resist; to get the better of; as to 
defeat one in controversy. 

Defeat ured, a. Chauged, or altered for the worse, 
in features. 

Def'ecate, v.a. [Lat. Hen. defercatus — de, nnd fær, 
JSiects, lees, dregs.) To clear from lees, dregs, sediment, 
or impurities; to refine; to clarify; to purify; to free 
from admixture, 

“ The blood is not sufficiently defecated or clarified," — Harvey. 

—To clear; to brighten; to free from any extraneous sub- 
stance or matter. 

We defecate the notion from materiality." — Glanrille. 

—a. Purged from lees or feculent matter; purified ; clari- 
fied. 

“ This liquor was very defecate, and of n pleasing golden 2 
oyle. 

Defeca'tion, n. Act of separating from lees, dregs, 
or sediment; purification from impurities or foreign 
matter. 

(ed.) The act by which the excrement is extruded 
from the body. 

Defecator, n. Anything which refines or purifies. 

Defect, n. [Lat. defectus, from deficio —de, and facio, | 
to make.] Something not doue which ought to have 
been done; want or absence of something necessary or 
useful toward fruition or perfection; fault; flaw; im- 
perfection. 

“Fine by defect, and delicately weak." — Pope. 

—A falling shortin moral conduct or in judgment; a blem- 

ish; imperfection; failing ; error; mistake; deformit 


ory, à defect in a picture, a defect in the eyesight, &c. 
“ Find out the cause of this defect." — Shaks. 
Defectibil'ity, n. State or quality of being defecti- 
ble; deficiency; imperfection, 
“The defectibility of that particular tradition.“ Tord Digb 
Defect'ible, a. Susceptible of defect or imperfection; 
deficient; wanting; as, a ** defectible condition.”— Hale. 
io. 
Derecr.) Want or failure of duty; a talling away; de- 
sertion; apostasy; revolt or throwing off duty or alle- 
giance; a falling off froin a cause, purty, or principle. 


Ho was drawn from hence by the general defection of the whole 
realm." — Davies, 


Defece'tionist, n. An nbettor of defection. 

Detective, a. [Fr. défectif; L, Lat. defectirus.] Hav- 
ing a defect or defects; wanting either in substance, 
quantity, or quality, or in anything requisite and neces- 
sary; imperfect; deficient; incomplete; insufficient; 
inadequate ; faulty; blamable ; us. defective handwriting, 
a defective character, a defective body. 

(Gram.) A D. noun or verb is u noun or verb wanting 
one or more Cases or tenses, 

Defective Fifth, n. (Mus.) An interval containing 
a semitone less thin the perfect fifth. Tt is also called 
semidiapente, and fiat, lesser, false, or diminished fifth. 

Defect'ively, udv. In a defective or imperfect man- 
ner. 

DefeetU/iveness, n. State of being defective; defi- 
ciency; fuultiness. 

Defence’, n. (Sometimes written Derense.) [Fr. dé 
Jense; Lat. defensio, from defendo, defensus. Sce De- 
FEND.] A defending; act of defending; a guarding 
against danger; protection; resistance; opposition ; 
state of being defended. 

“ Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.“ Pinckney. 

—Something employed to counteract or ward off danger 
or injury; guard; protection; security; fortification; 
vindication; justification; apology ; plea; counter-ac- 
cusation. 

*' Immodest words admit of no defence." — Roscommon. 

—Scheme, method, plan, or manner of defensive action; 
sell-sustaining policy; quality of powers of resistance. 

“ Defence is better than no skill. - SAaks. 

(Law.) A forcible resistance of an attack by force. 
A man is justified in defending his person, that of his 
wife, children, and servants, and for this purpose he may 
use as much force as may be necessary, even to killing 
the assailant; remembering that the means used must 
always be proportioned to the occasion, and that an ex- 
cess becomes itself an injury. A man may also repel 
force by force in defence of his personal property, and 
even justify homicide against one who manifestly in- 
tends or endeavors, by violence or surprise, to commit 
a known felony, as robbery. 

In pleading, D. is the denial of the truth or validity of 
the complaint. — Bouvier. 

Defenee'less, a. Being without defence; unarmed; 
unprotected; unguarded; weak; without the power to 


See 


anything unnatural or misplaced; as, a defect of mem- Defensively, adv. 
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oppose or resist ; uncovered ; unsheltered ; as, a defence- 
less woman. 
Defence'lessly, adr. 
fence; unprotectedly. 
Defence’ lessness, n. State of being defenceless, or 
of being unarmed, unguarded, or unprotected. 
Defend, v.a. [Lat. e - dz, and obsolete fendo, 
to strike.) To drive from; to thrust or drive back; to 
repel; to guard; to fortify; to secure against attack, 
danger, or injury; to repel or resist a demand, charge, 
or accusation ; to oppose ; to support; to justify; toup- 
hold; to maintain; as, to defend a cause, to defend a 
country, to defend one's good name, to defend one who 
is absent. 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne." — Pope. 


(Law.) To deny the truth or validity of a complaint ; 
to assert and maintain that the plaiutiff has no ground 
of action; to contest. 

In contracts, to guarantee; to warrant. 

—v. a. To make detence, resistance, or opposition. 

Defend’able, a. ‘That may be defended ; as, a defende 
able town. 

Defend'ant. n. [O. Fr.; Fr. défendeur, a defendant, 
from defendre, to detend.| A defender; he who defends 
against an enemy, or against the approach of evil or 
danger ; — used in contradistinction to assailant. 

(Law.) The party against whom claim is made in an 
nction or suit, 

—a. Defensive; fit for defence; making defence. (R.) 

Defendee’, ». The person who is defended, shielded, 
or protected, 

Defender, n. One who defends by opposition or re- 
sistance; one who maintains, upholds, supports, pro- 
tects, or vindicates; a champion; a protector; à guar- 
dian; an advocate or pleader. 

Defeus'ative, n. [See DEFEND] A guard, protection, 
or defence, us à bandage, plaster, &c., to shield a wound 
from outward violence. 

Defensibil'ity, n. Susceptible of being defended. 

Defens'ible, a. That may be de ~l; susceptible 
of being vindicated, maintained, or justified; justifiable; 
as, n defensible plen, defensible tortifications. 

Defens‘ibleness, n. State or quality of admitting 
of defence; deteusibility. 

Defens'ive, a. (Fr. ccfensif.] That serves to defend; 
anything competent to be used in defence, or proper for 
defence; as, defensive weapons. — Carried on in oppos- 
ing attack, or resisting aggressions ; as, defensive opera- 
tions. — In a state, attitude, or position of defence or re- 
sistance; as, the Satanic host (stood) defensive.” Milton. 

In a defensive manner; in an at- 


Ina manner incapable of de- 


titude of defence. 

Defen'sory, a. [L. Lat. defensorius.] Defensive; tend- 
ing to defend. 

Defer’, v.a. [Lat. difero — dis, and fero, to bear or 

carry.] To carry or put to a distance; to protract; to 

prolong; to put off to a future time; to delay; to post- 

pone; to adjourn, 


Be wise to-day ; ‘tis madness to defer."— Young. 


r. n. To postpone; to put off; to procrastinate; to de- 
lay to act. 

u. a. or n, [Lat. de-fero.] To defer ; to yield to another's 
opinion: to submit to in authority or opinion; as, to 
defer to the majority. 

Def'erenee, u. [| Fr. d/férence.] A deferring or yielding 
in opinion; submission of judgment to tlie opinion, 
advice, or judgment of another; regard; respect; cum- 
plaisnnce; condescension; submission. 

Def'erent, a. That which carries, bears, or conveys. 

(Anat.) The excretory canal of the sperm. 

(Astron.) In the Ptolemaic system of the universe the 
planets move in circular orbits, the centres of which are 
carried round in the circumference of other circles. 
These secondary circles are called the deferents, as carry- 
ing the orbits; those in which the planets move being 
the epicycles. 

Deferen‘tial, a. Expressing or implying deference; 
respectful; as, a deferential manner. 

Deferen'tinlly, adr. With deference or respect. 

Defer'rer, v. b» who defers or procrastinates. 

Deferves'cence, n. [Lat. defervescere.] Act or state 
of becoming cool. 

Defeu'dalize, v. a. 
acter of. 

Def fand. MARIE DE VICHY-CHAMROUD, MARQUISE DU, an 
accomplished Frenchwoman, B. 1697. She married 
early the Marquis du Deffand, a man much older than 
herself, but was soon separated from him. Few women 
possessed more natural talent, and her abode was re- 
garded as the rendezvons of wit and genius. Among 
the correspondents of Madame du D. were Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Montesquieu, Horace Walpole, &c. Her 
correspondence throws much light ou the times she 
lived in, and has been several times republished. She 
lost her sicht in her old age, without losing her liveli- 
ness. D. 1780, ` 

Defi'ance, n. [Fr. défiance, distrust. See Dgry.] Act 
of defying; a dariug: a challenge to fight, or to meet 
in any contest; invitation to combat; a call upon any 
one to make any assertion or charge, or to maintain any 
cause or point. —Contempt of opposition or danger; 
readiness to qnarrel, fight, or resist; contemptuous dar- 
ing or resistance. 


Pride in their port, deflance in their eye."— Goldsmith. 


Defiance, in Ohio, a N.W. co., bordering on Indiana. 
Area, about 414 sq.m. Rivers. Maumee, St. Joseph's, 
Auglaize, aud Tiffin rivers. Surface, generally level. 
Soil, fertile. Cap. Defiance, 

—A twp. and vill., cap. of the above co., at the mouth of 


To take away the feudal char- 
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the Auglnize River, about 51 m. W.S.W, of Toledo. Pop. 
880) 5,907. 

Defi'ant, a. Full of defiance; bold; insolent; aggres- 
sive; coutemptuous ; ns, n defiant attitude. 

Detib'rinate, v. a. To remove the fibre from. 

Defibrina'tion, n. Act or method of removing fibre 
from. 

Deficience, Deficiency, (de-fis'en-se,) n. — [Lat. 
deficiens, deficientis ; from deficio. See DEFECT.) Im- 
perfection ; want; failing; a falling short; auy want 
of completeness or perfection; something less than is 
requisite or necessary ; as, a deficiency in the revenue, 
mental deficiency. 

Deficient, (d“ It,) a. [ Lat. deficiens.] Wanting in 
something necessary to make complete; defective; im- 
perfect; falling short; failing; insufficient; not ade- 
quate; as, a deficient salary, defici« nt morals. — Not hav- 
ing a full or adequate supply; without that which is 
indispensable or needful; lacking; as, deficient means. 

Deficient Number, n. (Ari. A number which 
exceeds its aliquot parts. Thus, 8 isa D. N. since the 
sum of its aliquot parts. 1. 2, 4, only amounts to 7. A 
D. N. is opposed to an abundant number in this respect. 

Detfi'ciently, «dv. Ina deficient manner; minus of 
something. 

Def ieit, n. [Lat. it wants.] A deficiency; something 
short or wanting; as, a deficit in customs-duties. 

Defi’er, n. One who defies; u challenger; a champion; 
a contemner. 

Defilade', Defile’, v.a. [See DETILE.] ( Fort.) Toar- 
range the height of a work so that the enemy cannot see | 
into it; so to direct its forces as that the enemy cannot, 
enfilade them, or take them by reverse, 

Defil’ading, ». ( Fort.) The art of constructing works 
of defence in such a manner both as regards the direc- 
tion and height of the lines of the rampart, that no por- 
tion may be enfiladed, or swept along its entire length by 
a fire from any eminence commanding the fortification, 
and that the parapet of the rampart may be high enough 
to prevent the interior from being exposed to the direct 
fire of the enemy. The former is called Aorizontal, and 
the latter vertical defilading, 

Detile’, v.n. (Fr. défiler —de, and file, n line or row, from 
Lat. filum, a thread.) (Mil.) To march off in a line, or 
file by file; to file off; as, the troops were defiled in 
echelon, 

Detile',v.a. [A. S. afylum, befylan, gefylan. See Four.) 
Tu make foul, filthy, or unclean; to dirty; to befoul; 
to pollute, 

“This pitch. . . doth defile.” —Shaks. 

—To contaminate; to corrupt; to vitiate; to taint. 

Let not any instauces of siu defile your requests. — Wake. 

—To sully; to smut; to soil; to tarnish; to blot the rep- 
utation of. 

“However his character may be dejlled by mean and dirty 
hands." — Swift. 

—To violate the chastity of; to ravish; to debauch. 

* The husband murder'd, and the wife de d. Prior. 

—To make legally or ritually unclean. 

“Neither shall he defile himself for his father."— Lev. xxl. ii. 

Defile’, n. (Fr. den.] A narrow road, passage, or way 
in which troops can pass only in a line or file, or with a 
narrow front; a long, sinuous, narrow pass, as between 
mountains, &c.; a gorge; a gap. 

(Fortif.) Act of defilading fortifled works. 

Defile'ment, un. Act of defiling, or state of being de- 
0 foulness; dirtiness; uncleanness; nastiness; pol- 
ution. 

Mil.) The act of DEFILADING, q. v. 

per Ver, n. He who, or that which, defiles, pollutes, or 
Ants. 

Defin'able, a. That may be defined, elucidated, ex- 
plained, or ascertained; as, a definable distinction. 

Defin'ably, adv. In a definable manner. 

Define’, v.a. Fr. définir; Lat. definio — de and fin 
from finis, end, boundary, limit. See FiNITE.] To bound 
off; toset bounds to; to limit; as, to define one's wishes. 
— To determine or describe the end or limit; to circum- 
scribe; to mark the limit or termination; as, to define 
the boundaries of a State, — To express precisely ; to de- 
scribe fully; to declare exactly: to ascertain and eluci- 
date clearly and perfectly, as to its true signification; 
as, to define a technical term.—To explain or describe 
by properties or circumstances; to determine, exhibit, 
and elucidate with certitude and clearness; as, the de- 
fining power of the microscope. 

Defin'er, n. He who defines. 

Definite, a. (Lat. definitus, from definio.] Limited: 
wire having determinate extent; as, a definite pe- 
riod. 

—Certain; precise; clear; determinate in signification; 
as,a definite theory, a definite promise. — Fixed and set- 
tled with precision; exact; ns,a definite conclusion. — 
Tending to restrict or limit; aiding to determine; as, 
the definite article. 

Definite Integral, ( Math.) The sum of a series of infin- 
itesimal elementa, whose first and last terms are given. 
finitely, adv. Precisely; in a definite manner. 
DeCiniteness, n. Certainty; precision; state of being 

nite. 

Definition, (d He u,] n. me from Lat. definitio.] 
Act of defining, establishing, etermining, fixing, ex- 
Plaining, or elucidating the true and proper signifi- 
cation and meaning of.— A brief description of a thing 
by the Properties it possesses; an explanation in words, 
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divided into nominal and real; the former setting forth 
the meaning of the word, the latter explaining the na- 
ture of a thiug. There is also a division into accidental 
and essential definitions, the former describing by attri- 
butes, not included in the connotation; the latter by 
specifying the genus aud differentia. 

Defini’tional, a. Conveying a definition; tending to 


definition. 
Detin’itive, a. [Fr. défnitif; Lat. definitivus.] Lim- 
terminate; positive; express; as, à 


iting the exten 
definitive sum ; — final ; limiting; ending; determining; 
as, u definitive term. 

—n. (Gram.) That which defines, limits, or ascertains; 
a word used to define or determine the extent of the 
meaning of an appellative or common noun. 

Detin'itively, adv. In a conclusive or definitive man- 
ner; finally. 

Deiin'itiveness, n. 
finality. 

Detin'itude, n. State of being definite or determinate. 

Deflagrnabil'ity, n. (Chem.) Property of taking fire, 
and burning entirely away very rapidly. — Boyle. 

Defla'grable, a. (Chem.) Burning entirely away with 
quick and brilliant combustion. 

The best spirit of wine . . . is deflagrable.” — Boyle. 

Def'lagrate, v. a. [Lat. defliyro—de, and flagro, 
Jtagrates, to burn, See FLAGRANT.) (Chem.) To burn or 
consume rapidly, with a brilliant flame. 

v. u. To burn down with a sudden aud sparkling com- 
bustion. 

Detflagra'tion, n. [Fr.)] CORN Sudden and rapid 
combustion: when a mixture of charcoal and nitre is 
thrown into a red-hot crucible, it burns with a kind of 
explosion, or deflagrates. 

Def lagrator. „. (Cm.) A species of galvanic bat- 
tery for deflagrating metals, and producing intense heat 
and light. — Hamilton. 

Deflect', v. n. [Lat. defecto — de, and flecto, to bend. 
See FLEXIBLE.] To deviate from n true course or right 
line; to swerve. 

—t. To turn down or aside; to turn or bend from a 
straight or regular course, 

Deflect'ed, p. a. Turned aside, or from a direct line 
or course. 

(Bol.) Bending downward in the form of an arch. 

Deflee'tion, . A bending downward or turning aside : 
deviation; a turning from the true line or regular 
course, 

(Nuut.) The departure of a ship from its true course. 

(Phys.) The change of form produced in a beam when 
its upper surface becomes depressed below its original 
level line, whether caused by au extraneous weight, 
or merely by that of the unsupported portion of the 
beam itself. The laws which regulate the D. of beams 
have been thus stated by Coulomb: 1. The D. below the 
natural level is proportional to the weight; 2. The 
weight required to produce depression is proportional to 
the width of the bar, but in the ratio of the cube of the 
depth; 3. It is in the inverse ratio of the cube of the 
length. 

(Gun.) The D. of a projectile, at any point of its flight, 
is its perpendicular distance, measured horizontally at 
that point, from a vertical plane passing through the 
prolongation. of the axis of the piece from which it is 

red. 

(Optics.) Same as DIFFRACTION, Q. v. 

Deflect'or, n. (Mach.) A diaphragm in a furnace, as 
of a boiler, to deflect and mingle nir and gas, and give 
them time and room to burn. — Webster. 

Deflex'ed, a. ( Bot.) Bent downwards. 

Deilexure. (dejlek’shur,) n. A detlection; a bending 


down or aside. 

Deflor'ate, a. [rot defloratus — de, and flos, floris, n 
flower.] (Bot.) Having lost its blossoms; having cast 
pollen; as, a deflorated plant. 

Deflora'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of deflowering; rape; rav- 
ishment. 

—A selection of that which is the rarest or most valuable. 

Deflour', Deflower’, v.a. [Lat. dr de, and 
Jlios, floris, a tlower.] To deprive of the bloom, the prime 
grace, or beauty. — To ravish; to deprive of virginity; 
as, to deflour a girl or woman. 

Deflour’er, n. One who deflours, or seduces. 

rient ead m. [Lat.] A falling off, as the bark from 
trees, &c. : 

Deflux'ion, n. [Lat. defluxio, from defluo — de, and 
fluo, fluzus, to flow.] (Med.) A term formerly used to 
express the discharge of tears and mucus from the eyes 
and nostrils, as in severe colds and influenzas. 

Defoe’, DANIEL, a celebrated English political and mis- 
cellaneons writer, B. at London, 1661. As a zealous 
Whig and Dissenter, ho was frequently in trouble on ac- 
count of his writings; and for his clever piece of irony, 
entitled The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, the drift 
of which was mistaken by both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, he was arrested, set in the pillory, and impris- 
oued. The book was ordered by the House of Commons 
to be burnt. It was during his imprisonment that he 
wrote his Hymn to the Pillory. Released in 1704, he 
began the publication of The Review, which he continued 
for 9 years. He was sent by the government in 1706 to 
Scotland, to prepare the way for the Union. After his 
return he suffered a second imprisonment on account of 
some of his political pamphlets. His health being seri- 
ously injured by harassing political warfare and perse- 


Decisiveness; conclusiveness ; 


cutions, he found it necessary to choose a less exciting| 


Which distingnishes the thing explained from other 
things; a statement of the exact meaning of a word by 
Other words: as, a loose definition, a true definition. 
(Legic.) A description which separates a term from 
everything else. By the schoolmen, definitions were 


employment for his pen, and during the latter years of 
his life he published the works of fiction by which he is 
now best known. Robinson Crusoe nppeared in 1719, 
and obtained immediately the popularity which it has 
neverlost. He added a second aud a third part to the 


| | 
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story. This famous book had been preceded by the 
Fumily Instructor, aud Religious Courtship, and waa 
followed by the Adventures of Capt. Singleton, Fortunes 
of Moil Flanders, History of the Plague, and a host of 
other works. D. 1731. 

Defo'iiated, a. Having no leaves: deprived of leaves. 

Defolia'tion, v. (From Lat. dcf/liare; Fr.] The shed- 
ding of the leaf or leaves of a tree, — The fall, or season 
of the year, when trees, &c., cust their leaves. 

Deforce’, r.a. (0. Fr. déforcer — dz, and forcer, from 
force. See Force.) (Scot. Law.) To keep by force from 
the rightful owner, as an estate. 

Deforce’ment, n. (Law.) The holding by force of 
lands or tenements, of which another is the rightful 
owner. 

Deform’, v.a. [Fr.déformer; Lat. deformo—de, and 
Jorma, form.] To spoil, mar, or injure the form of; to 
disfigure; as, «deformed foot. — To make ugly or un- 
graceful; to render disgusting or displeasing; to dis- 
grace; to dishonor moral beauty; to dishonor. 

Deformation, n. A deforming; a disfiguring or de- 
acing. 

Deformed’, p.a. Wanting natural beauty or symme- 
try; rendered ugly or displeasing. 

Deform'edly, odv. In an ugly or mis-shapen manner. 

Deform'edness, n. Ugliness; deformity, 

Deform'er, u. One who makes or causes deformity. 

Deform'ity, n. [Fr. difformité; Lat. deformitas.) 
Want of proper form or shape; ugliness; unseemliness ; 
irregularity of shape or features; distortion ; defect; dis- 
figurement. — Irregularity; gross deviati from order 
or the established laws of propriety or taste; absurdity ; 
anything inimical to grace, beauty, or propriety; as, 
deformity in architecture, deformity of literary style, &c. 

( Med.) See MALFORMATION, 

Defraud’, v.a. (0. Fr. défrauder ; Lat. defraudo — de, 
and fraudo, from fraus, fraudis, fraud. See FrAUp.] To 
deprive of by deception, artifice, or trick; to deprive of 
or withhold from wrongfully; to cheat; to deceive; to 
rob; to beguile; — often preceding of. 

„ [Lat. defraudutio.) Act of defraud- 
nz. (R.) 

Defraud'er, n. One who cheats, defrauds, or embez- 
zles. 

“ Defrauders just, and sycophants severe."— Blackmore. 


Defray’, v.a. [Fr. défrayer —ie, and frais, expenses.] 
To pay: to bear; to discharge; ns, to defray expenses. 
Defray'al, ». Act of defraying; masking payment; 

settling expenses; as, the defra yal of contingent charges. 
Defray er, u. Une who pays expenses; one who de- 
frays. 
Defray'ment, n. Defrayal; payment of expenses. 
Defriets'ville, in New Fork, a post-village of Rens- 
selaer co., about 4 m. S. E. of Albany. 
Deft, a. | 4. S. daft.) Ready; dexterous; neat; spruce; 
smart; as, a deft trick. 
Let me be deft and debonair."— Byron. 


Def'terdar, u. (Turk.| The title borne in Turkey by 
the minister of finances, corresponding to secretary of 
the treasury iv this country, 

Deftly, adv. Neatly; dexterously ; actively ; handily ; 
neatly. 

Defunct, (dg, ue.) a. ¶ Lat. defunctus, from defungor 
— dr, aud fungor, functus, to perform, to execute; Fr. 
défunt. See Function.) Having finished the course of 
life; dead; deceased. 

—n. A dead person ; one deceased, 

Defy’, v. a. [Fr. défér; Lat. diffido — dis, and fido, to 
trust.) To dare; to proclaim hostility to; to challenge; 
to provoke to combat or strife by appealing to the honor 
and courage of another; to brave with contempt of op- 
position; to treat with contempt; to despise; as, to 
defy public opinion, 

“ Agis, the Lycian, stepping forth with pride, 
To single fight the boldest foe defled."— Dryden. 

Defy’er, n. Same as DrFIER, q.v. 

Deg, v.a. (A. S. dragean, to dye.] To scatter or sprinkle, 
as liquor; to moisten or damp. (Used locally in Eng.) 
Degar’nish, v.a. (Fr.dégarnir.] To dismantle; to 
strip the garnish from; to deprive of means of defence, 

protection, &c.; as, to deyarnish a house. (x.) 

Degnr'nishment, u. Act or quality of degarnishing. 

Degen'eraey. n. State of being degenerated ; a grow- 
ing worse or inferior ; a decline in good qualities. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded by au universal 
degeneracy of manners. Swift. 

—A departure from the virtue of ancestors; a decay of 
virtue, or goodness ; meanness; effeminacy. 

“There is degeneracy of spirit . . . in a state of slavery,” 
Addison. 

Degen’erate, v.n. [Lat. degenero, degeneratus — de, 
and genus, generis, birth, descent, race, stock.) To be 
unlike or inferior to one's ancestors; to become worse; 
to deteriorate; to decay in good qualities; to pass from 
a good to a bad or worse state; to lose or suffer a dimi- 
nution of valuable qualities, either in the natural or 
moral world; to become vicious or degraded. 

“When wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates into insolence 
and impiety." — Tillotson. 

—a. Fallen from primitive or natural excellence, or from 
the virtue or excellence of ancestors or of kind ; having 
declined in moral worth; low; base; mean; vicious; 
corrnpt; as, a degenerate race, 

Degen’erately, adv. In a degenerate or degraded 
manner. 

Degen'erateness, n. Degeneracy; state of being 
corrupt or degenerate. 

Degenera'tion, n. Act of degenerating; a degener- 


ate state; deterioration; degradation; degeneracy. — 
Anything changed from its pristine condition. (n.) 
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Degenerative, a. Causing deterioration; tending to 
degenerate. | 

HI r. Cr.) Exxet, a German painter of the Dis- 
peldori school, B, Ido. He is ut present professor of fine | 
arts at Muni h. Among his best works «re a picture of 
the infant Jesus, and à. Madonna and child. The cele 
brated fresco-paintings in the chapel of the castle of Stol- 
zenfels are his work. 

Dez'gendorf, „ town of Bavaria, enp. of a dist. of 


&une mime, on. the Danube, 18 m. N.W. of Pussuu; Degrade’, v. a. 


pop. 5.500, | 

De Glaize Bayon, in Lowiriana, triverses Avoyeles 
parish, and empties into the Atebafalaya Bayou. 

Degiu'tinate, v.a. [Lat deglutinare.) To detach by | 
the dissolution of glue; to unglue. 

Deglutition, (. n. [ Lat., from deglufitio, | 
de, and gluto, glutio, to swallow, See GLUT.) ( Physiol.) 
The act of swallowing; the second stage in the function 
of digestion, and the sequence of the act of masticating | 


This operation is performed by a mechanism of the mot. Degraded, 


extrmordinary and complicated kind,in which the consen- 
taneous actions , 

of the various ; 
muscles of the 
tongue, the soft 
palate, the phar- 
yux, the larynx, 
aud the cosopha- 
gus or gullet, are 
concerned, part- 
ly by voluntary, 
and partly by in- 
voluntary un- 
pulse. In mam- 
mals, between 
thè buccal cavi- 
ty and the phar- 
ynx, there is a 
movable muscu- 
lar partition, the 
pendulma pal- 
ate, (fig. 783,) 
which, during 
mastication, sep- 
arates the two 
cavities from 
each other; but 
NO soon na this ia 
accom plished, 
the elementary 
mass or bolus be- 


| 


Fig. 783. — VERTICAL SECTION OF THE 
MOUTH AND THROAT. 

1, Pendulous palate ; 1. Hase of the cranium ; | 
ing pressed back- E Pharynes 4. (Ksoptingus; 5. Nose; 
wards by the g. Tongue; T. Salivary glands ; 8. Lingual 
tongne, the pen- bone: 9. Thyrvid gland; 10. Trachea or 
dulous palate is windpipe. 
drawn upwards and backwards, so as to permit of the 

of the food or drink through the isthmus inte 
the pharynx. At this point D. commences. The pharynx 
is the cavity immediately following the month and com-| 
municating with it by the isthinns. Tt receives the food | 
from the mouth. and the nir passes by the same passage 
when the nostrils are closed or obstructed. Seven open- 
ings lead to or from this cavity: the terior nostrils, 
namely, being two; the Eustachian tubes leading to the 
ears, two; the opening of the mouth, one; the opening 
of the gullet, one; the aperture leading to the lungs 
through the larynx and wind-pipe, one; seven in all. 
The trachea is the tube leading info the chest, sur- 


mounted by the larynx. By this tube the nir p 
into the lungs placed in the thorax, and the asopluyus, 
or gullet, passes through the chest and enters the abdo- 
men, to expand, as it were, into the stomach. By this 
tube also the food and drink pass into that organ. When 
food is properly masticated, a sufficient quantity is col- 
Jected npon the tongmo, which ia then so pressed against 
the palate by a mnscular action proceeding from the tip 
of the tongue backwanls, ns to propel it towards the 
pharyox, or upper end of the gullet; at this moment 
the soft palate, previously hanging like a dulons 
vell at the back of the mouth, is drawn intoa xontal 
tion. so as to form a coutinuntion, as it were, of the 
my part of the palate, and at the «ime time to close 
the nasal canals. As soon as the morsel or portion to 
be swallowed reaches tho pharynx, the base of the 
tongue, the os hyoides, and the larynx are raised for- 
ward to meet it, and hurry it over the opening of the 
eie townrd the assophagas, The instant the larynx 
raised, the glottis is firmly closed; and as soon as the 
morsel has passed over it, the larynx descends, the epi- 
glottis is raised, and the glottis opens again to allow air 
to enter the lungs. Thus it is, therefore, that the food 
is limited to the direction of the cesophagus, and nei- 
ther passes into the nasal canals, nor into the Eustachi- 
an tubes, nor into the larynx, all the concurrent actions 
in this period of the act of D. being simultaneously and 
involuntarily performed, By the contraction of the 
pharynx, the morsel is delivered into the a@sophagus, 
and propelled by the muscular structure of that tube 
towards the stomach. In the upper part of the asopha- 
gus, the fibres relax immedintely after the passing of 
the food, but the esr gm e remaina contracted for 
some moments after the food has entered the stomach. 
Degluti'tiouns,a. Relating or pertaining to degintition. 
Degiu'titory, a. Tending to deglutition; supplying 
deglutition, 
meli. (dener a city of Turkey in Asin, in Nato- 
lia, 5v m. from Allah Shehr. In 1715 it was destroyed by! 
an earthquake, in which it is said that 12,000 inhabit- 
ants 83 
Degradation, n. Fr.] Act of degrading; removal 
er dismissal from office; a reducing in rank or degree; | 


| Degradingiy. adv. In a mean or degrading manner. 
De Grat, iu Ohio 


Degree’, n. Fr. degré, from Lat. de, and gradus, a step.) 
A 
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deposition; as, the d ‘ation ofa military officer. —! 


State of being reduced in rank, degree, or position; de- 
basement; humiliation; abasement ; disgrace; dishonor; | 
degeneracy, — Diminution, in respect to strength, eili- 
cacy, or value; a gradual wasting away. 
(Geol) The wearing away of rocks, beaches, banks, £c., 
by the action of water ur other uses, — Craig. 
(Puint.) The lessening and obscuring of objects repre 
sented at a distance, — Johnson, 
Fr. dégrader ; Lat. de, and gradus, n 
step or degree.) To reduce from a higher to a lower! 
rank or degree; to deprive one of any oflice or dignity; 
to strip of aue and honors; as, a degraded knight. — To 


reduce in estimation; to lessen the value of; to depress; | 


to lower; to hamble; to debase; to bring down; to de- 
pose; to dishonor or disgrace; as, to degrade one's name, 
a degrading act. 

(Geol.) To reduce in altitude or in magnitude, as a 
mountain, — Craig. 
„ a. Reduced in rank, value, or estima- 


tion; deprived of an office or diguity, lowered; sunk ; 


as, n degraded minister, n degraded lite. i 


(Her.) Applied to a cross, when placed upon steps or 
degrees. 


„ a post-víllage of Loguu cu,, abt, 9 in. 
W.S.W. of Bellefontaine. 


step in progress, promotion, or advancement; grada- 
tiun; as n degree of civilization, a degree of comparison, 
by slow degrees, kc. 


“ JI] habits gather by unseen degrees," — Dryden. | 
| —8tep in relationship, rank, class, order, quality, or dig- 


tion; extent; as, a degree of excellence, 

( Learning.) A distinction conferred on the students or 
mombers of a university, as a testimony of their profi- 
ciency in the arts or sciences, and entitling them to cer- 
tain privileges, The origin of J, like many otl er points 
connected with the early history of universities, is in- 
volved in obscurity. That they existed at a very early 
period is nnquestionable, but there is no reason to La- 
heve that they were co-eval with the earliest universi- 
lies. The oldest D. were those in arts; and the term 
bachelor, which designates the lowest D. in each faculty, | 
wonld seem to justify us in tracing the whole system of 
D. to the university of Paris. Tho terms master and 
doctor were originally synonymous, and werecommonly 
given to persons engaged in teaching, and notas titles 
conferred hy authority after a prescribed course of study 
or a formal examination, Afterwards the term master 
was restricted to teachers of the liberal arts, and the 
title of doctor was assumed Ly the teachers of theology, 
law, and medicine. The masters and doctors afterwards 
adopted certain regulations, which were confirmed by 
public anthority, to prevent unqualified persons from 
assuming their office; and hence these titles came to in- 
dicate a certain rank, and convey certain powers in the 
body scholastic. When this took place, and more espe- 
cially when an initiatory stage was marked by the name 
of bachelor, the several designations were called steps or 

s, (Lat. gradus.) Every graduate had an equal 
right of teaching publicly in the university the subjects 
competent to his faculty up to the rank of his D., and 
he even incurred an obligation to teach as a condition 
on which his D. was granted. D, are of two kinds: 
1, Ordinary, or those which are conferred upon the mem- 
bers of a university after examination, and are thus cer- 
tiflicates of attainment; and, 2. Honorary, or those which 
are sometimes conferred upon persons of distinction 
without any examination. J). bear the same names, 
and, with some variation, the sane relative academical | 
rank, in most countries of Kurope; but the mode of | 
granting them, and their value at different universities, 
as tokens of proficiency, vary greatly. 

yma ee CONSANGUINITY, 

Arith.) A term for three figures of three places, com- 
prehending units, tens, and hundreds, 

Pe no Astron., und Geog.) The circle is divided into 

equal parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes; each minute into 60 seconds; each 
second into 60 thirds, and so on. The imaginary great | 
cireles that are supposed to be described on the earth, 
and on the apparent surface of the heavens, are similarly 
divided, to nid us in effecting astronomical and geographi- 


nity; step in elevation or descent; measure; E 


cal calculations, nnd in determining the position of stars | 


and other celestial bodies on the latter, and the situa- 
tion of places on the former. These divisions, according 
to the direction in which they are measured, are known 
as degrees of LarirepE and LONGITUDE, q. v. 

(Mus.) A name given to each line and space contained 
in the staff. There nre nine degrees, viz., five lines and 
four spaces, 


When a greater number is required, short! 
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algebra, but have distinct meanings when applied to 
duferential equations. 
Hy degrees. Little by little; step by step; gradually, 
“ Five by degrees, aud beautifully less,"— Prior. 
To a degree. 'To an extremo point ; very much; greatly; 
as, cowardly fo a degree. 

Dehisce, (dé/is’,) v. n. [Lat. deisco — dz, and hisco, to 
gape.) To gape; to open, us the capsule of a plant. 

Dehiscence, (H n. | From Lat. deluscena. 
gaping; act or practice of gaping. 

(Hat.) The natural opening of the 
valves of certain fruits for the dis- 
charge of the seeds, or of the cells of 
anthers for emitting pollen, &c.— The 
season when capsules open. 

Dehis'cemt, a. (lat. dehiscens, de- 
depu ( Bot.) A term applied to 
those fruits which separate regularly 
round their axes, either wholly or 
pun. into several pieces, as seen 
n fig, 784. 

Dehors, (de-hórz ) prep. [Fr.] (Law.) 
Something foreign to the matter in 
question, 

Dehor'tative, Dehor'tatory, 
a. Having the power to dissuade; 
adapted to dissuade, TT 

Dehu'manize, r.a. To put off or 
away the qualities and characteristica Pig. $84. — 
of humanity, feeling, or tenderness, 

|Dehydra't ion, ». (Chem.) The drying of air or gases, 
or the abstracting of water or its elements from any 
body. Hydrated sulphuric acid (110.804), having a very 

werful attraction for more water, i» much employed 

n laboratories for that purpose, 

Deicide, n. It. deicidio; Lat. deus, and edo, to — 
The act of putting to death one of divine origin u 
nature; specifically, the taking away the life of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour. 

"' Earth profan'd, yet bless d with deicide."— Prior. 

—One engaged in the crucifixion of our Lord, 

Deidesheim, (di'des-hime,)n town of Khenish Bavaria, 
13 m. W.N.W. of Speyer, noted for the celebrated Dei- 
desheimer wine, one of the most excellent kinds of white 


Rhenish wines; pop. 2,700, 

Deifie, Deifical, a. [From Lat. devs, and facio, to 
make] Making divine; divine; pertaining or relating 
to God, or to the gods of heathen mythulogy. 

Deifica'tion, n. The act of deifying, or of exalting to 
the rank of a deity; treating as a deity. See A POTHEOSIS. 

De'ifier, n. One who deifies, or venerates as a god. 

De‘iform, a. [L«t. deus, and forma, form.) Of a god 
like form ; resembling a god. 

De'ify, r.a. Fr.; Lat, deus, and facio, to make.) To 
make into a god : to exalt to the rank of a heathen deity ; 
to enroll among the deities, 

“ Renowned on earth, and deified above."— Dryden. 

—To treat as if a deity or god; to exalt to a deity in estt 
mation; to extol and venerate as an object of cbiefest 
regurd, 

“ Persuade the covetous man not to deify his money. ”"—South. 

a render divine, supreme, or god-like, as the imagina- 

ion, 

Deign, (dàn.) v.n. [Fr. daigner, from Lat. dinor, from 
dignus, worthy.] To vouchsate;.to condescend ; to think 
fitting; to think or deem worthy. 

Oh deign to visit our forsaken seats. "— Pope. 

. a. To grant or allow; to condescend to give to; to 

permit. n 
“Nor would we deign him burial of his men * 
Till be bad disbursed teu thousand dollars. — Sales. 

De'i Gratin. Lat, by the grace of God,]a formula which 
many European sovereigns add to their title, and which is 
taken from an expression of the apostle Paul in the New 
Testament. It was first used by the clergy in the time 
of Constantine the Great, as an expression of dependence 
upon the grace of God; and afterwards the higher clergy 
came to use along with it the addition, ef apostolica 
sedis (by the grace of God and the apostolic see). In 
the time of the Curlovinginn race the secular princes 
also assumed it; and in course of time it came to be 
regarded ns asserting something like the divine right of 
kings, and their independence of any earthly power. 

| Weil, n. [Set.] A Scotticism for the devil. 

Deinne'ridn, n. (Zo) A genus of Orthoptera, belong- 
ing to the Cricket family. Our figure is copied from the 
one that accompanies Mr. White's description in the 


parallel lines, called ledger lines, are added, either above 
or below the staff, A melody is said to proceed by de- 


grees when it ascends or descends to the next line or! 


space, The theoretical degree is the difference of position | 
or elevation between any two notes, They are of two 
kinds, viz, conjunct, and disjunct: they are called con- 
junct when two notes are so situated as to form the! 
interval of a second, and disjunct when they make a 
third, or any greater interval, 

( Algebra.) The magnitude of the greatest sum that 
can be formed by adding together the exponents of the 
faciente or variables which occur in any single term of 
an equation or expression, Thus, o? x$ -+ L yf + (2 al 
+2bey +2cax + 2abzry is said to be of the second] 
degree in the variables z and y; and it is also said to be) 
of the second degree in the coefficients a,b,c. The terme 
degree und order are frequently used synonymously in| 


(Deinacrida Heteracantha.) e 


Zotilegy of the Voyage of H. M. SS. Erebus and Terror. 
Mr. W. Stephenson, speaking of it in his remarks on the 
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entomology of New Zealand, says, “It is a peculiarly 

formidable insect, found in old trees, secreting itself in 

rents and crevices. It is carnivorous, and its bite is very 
n 


Deinotherium, DINoTHERIUM,”. [Gr. dei. terrible, 
and Merian, beast.) (Zoöl.) The name of a fossil genus 
of gigantic Pachy- 
derms (figure 786), 
chiefly remarkable 
on account of its 
enormous tusks, 
which projected 
downwards from 
the lower jaw, in- 
stead of the upper, 
as in the elephant 

and walt; aia 

Deiopeia, ( 
aye) (Myth.) The 
most beautiful of 
the 14 nympha that 
attended upon Juno, who promised her in marriage to 
JEolus, the god of the wiuds, if he would destroy the 
fleet of Eneas, which was sailing for Italy. 

(Zo9l.) A genus of beautiful lepidoptera, of the Bom- 
bycide family. The fore-wings are deep yellow, crossed 
by about 6 white bands, each bearing a row of black 
dots; hind wings scarlet, with an irregular black border. 

Deir, (dzir,) the name of many places in the East, the 
rincipal being 10 miles from Beyrout, in Syria. It is 
The chief town of the Druses, whose emir lives in its 
citadel. 

Deism, (diem,) n. [Fr. déisme.] ( Theol.) Belief in the 
existence and attributes of God, coupled with disbelief 
in any express revelation of his will. See Tagtsm. 

De'ist. n. [Fr. dcist^, from Lat. deus, a god.) (Theol.) 
One who professes deism ; a freethinker. 

Deis'tie, Deis'tical, a. Pertaining to deism, or to 
a deist ; embracing deism; as, a detstical thinker. 

"Deis'tienlly, adv. After the manner of deists. 

De'ity, n. (Fr. déité; L. Lat. deitas, from deus, a god: 
Gr. theos; Lith. diewas ; Sansk. dewa, from dir, to shine. 
Bee DiviNz] The source of light, both natural and 
spiritual; the, divine nature; the godhead ; the nature | 
and essence of the Supreme Being; the Supreme Being. 

“ An atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 
For Deity offended !" — Burna, 

—A fabulous god or goddess; a superior being. 

„Win you suffer a temple of your deity to be razed ?“ — Sidney. 

Dejanira, (deja-ui-ra,) a daughter of (Eueus, king of 

tolia, Her father promised to give her in marriage 
to him only who proved to be the strongest of all his 
competitors. Hercnles obtained the prize, and married 
D., vy whom he had three children. When Nessus, a| 
centaur, who had offered violence to D., was dying by a 
poisoned arrow shot from tae bow of Hercules, she ac- 
cepted from him the present of his tunic, which Nessus 
said hwl the power of reclaiming a husband from un- 
lawful loves. Accordingly, when Hercules became enam- 
oured of Lola, daughter of the king of Gchalia, she sent 
him the centaurs tunic, which instantly caused his 
death. D. was so disconsolate at this event, that she 
destroyed herself. — See HERCULYS. 

Deject’, v.a. (Fr. déjecter ; Lat. dejicin, dejectus — de, 
and jacio, to throw or cast.] To cast dowu the counte- 


Fig. 186. — DEINOTHERIUM. 
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De Kalb, in Alabama, a N.E. co., bordering on Georgia. 
Area, ubout 775 sq. m. Rivers. Wills Creek, an affluent 
of the Coosa River. Surface, in some purts mountain- 
ous. Soil, fertile. Cap. Lebanon. 

De Kalb, in Georgia, a N.W. central co.; area, about 
350 sq. m. Rivers. Chattahoochee (which forms its N. 
boundary), South River, Peachtree, Nancy'« and Utoy 
creeks. Surface. elevated, Soil, excellent. The fu- 
mous Sone Mountain (d. v.) is in the E. part of this co. 
Min, Gold, iron, granite, and chalybeate springs. Cap. 
Decatur. 

De Kalb, in Minois, a N. co.; area, about 648 sq. m. 
Rivers. Sycamore and Indian creeks. Surface, undu- 
lating. Avil, good. Cup. Sycamore. 

—A township of De Kalb co. 

De Kalb, in Judiana, a N.E. co., bordering on Ohio. 
Area, about 346 sq. m. vers. St. Joseph's River, and 
Cedar Creek. Surface, undulating. Soil, fertile. Cup. 
Auburn 

De Kalb, in Mississippi, u post-village, cap. of Kemper 
co, about 105 m. E.N.É. of Jackson. 

De Kalb, in Missouri, a N.W. co.; area, about 410 sq. 
m. Rivers. Blue, Grindstone, and Livingston creeks, 
and the Third Fork of Platte River. Surface, generally 
level. Soil, fertile. Cap. Marysville. 

—A post village of Buchanun co., about 50 m. N.W. of In- 
dependence, 

De Kalb, in New Fork, a post-township of St. Law- 
rence co., on the Oswegatchie River, about 15 m. S. S. E. 
of Ogdensburg. 

De Kalb, in Ohio, a post-village of Crawford co., about 
70 in. N. by E. of Columbus, 

De Kalb, in S. Carviinxa,a township of Kershaw dist.,on 
Pinetree Creek, about 1 m. from Camden, 

De Kalb, in Tennessee, a N. central co.; area, abt. 300 
sq. m. Rivers. Caney Fork (a branch of the Cumber- 
land), and other smaller streams. Surface, diversified. 
Soil, good. Cap. Smithville. 

De Kalb, in Jas, a post- village of Bowie co., about 
14 m. N.W. of Boston. 

De Kalb, in W. Virginia, a township of Gilmer co.. 
on the Little Kanawha River, about 45 m. S. E. of Park- 
ersburg. 

De Kalb Centre, in 7llinoís, a village of De Kalb co., 
about 58 m. W. of Chicago. It is situate in De Kalb 
township. 

De Kalb Junction, in New York, a post-office of 
St. Lawrence co, 

Dekle, (4e/."l,) n. 
ture of paper. 


An instrument used in the manufac- 


Columbia co., on Wisconsin River, about 30 m. N. of 
Madison ; pop. 1.397. 

De la Béche, Sm Henry Tuomas, (da-la-baíish,) an 
English geolo, ist, B. neur London, 1796. He founded 
the Museum of Practical Geology in London, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing the School of Minerals. His best 
work is, How to Observe Geology, pub. iu 1835. D. 1855. 

Delacroix, EcaÉxx, one of the most celebrated French 
painters, member of the Institute, and head of the ro- 
mantic school, B. near Paris, 1799. Ile early distin- 
guished himself by audacious departure from the con- 
ventional, classic manner. His first picture was the 
Dante and Virgil, and the sensation produced by it was 
intensified by the Massacre af Scio, exhibited in the fol- 
lowing year. 1823. In 1837 he undertook the decoration 


nance, or make it sad, as with grief; to depress the 
spirits; to sadden ; to dispirit ; to dishearten; to sink ; to 
debase; to humble. 

“ The lowest, most dejected thing of fortune." — Shaks. 

leet'edly, adv. In a sad or dejected manner, 
Neet'edness. n. State of being cast down; depres- 
sion or lowness of spirits. 

aeter, n. One who causes dejection. 

Dejec'tion, n. Depression of mind: melancholy; low- 
ness of spirits occasioned by grief or misfortune, 

As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our d-yection do we sink as low." — Wordsworth. 

—Weakness ; low or frail condition of the body. 

“ Thirst, and a dejection of appetite." — Arbuthnot. 

(Med. The expulsion of the fæces; a fecal discharge 
or stool, — generally with eine profixed; us, an alvine 
drjection ; — also, depression of spirits. 

Dejee'tory, a. Possessing the power or influence to 
cast down, 

Promoting the voiding of excrement. 
ejee'ture, n. Excrement; substance voided; as, 
“liquid dejecture.” —Arbuthnot. 

Déjeuner, Déjeune, (dd ) n. (Fr., to break- 
fast, from Lat. de, and jejunium, abstinence from food.] 
A term naturalized in almost all the languages of mod- 
ern Europe: signifying the morning meal. It may be 
Temarked, however, that in France itself this term is 
rapidly losing, if indeed it has not nlready lost, its 
original acceptation, being used as synonymous with our 


Dejure. (Lat. by right.) (Law) By right: by law: 

rightfully ; — generally used in contradistinction to DE 
V, J. v. 

De Kalb, Jons, Baron, a French officer, B. in Alsace, 
about 1732. He accompanied Lafayette to America, 
1777; was appointed the same yenr major-general in 

e American army, and joined the main force nuder 
Washington. 1n the battle of Camden, Ang. 16, 1780, 


was at the head of the Maryland and Delaware troops, | 


Who maintained their ground till Cornwallis concentrated | 
is whole force upon them. He fell, pierced with 11 
Wounds, in the charge upon his regiment before they 
fave way. He died 3 days after at Camden, where a 


of the Salon du Roi at the Corps Législatif: subse- 
quently the ceiling of the Library; the ceiling of the 
Apollo Gallery at the Louvre; and the chapel of the 
Holy Anyels in St. Sulpice. The last-named work was 
executed in 1861. Among his separate works, which 
are very numerous, some of the most celebrated are the 
Women af Algiers; Massacre of the Bishop of Liège; 
Entering of the Crusaders into Constantinople; Wreck 
of Dim Juan; Medea, and n Pietà. D. distinguished 
himself especially as a colorist by his skill in vast com- 
positions of fiery passion and imagination. His favor- 
ite among the old masters was Paul Veronese. D. 1863. 

Del afield, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township 
of Waukesha co, about 25 m. W. of Milwaukee; pop. 
1,364. 

Delagoa Bay, (del-a gr'a.) is situate on the E. coast 
of Africa, about midway between Mozambique and the 
Cape. Ert. 25 m. long, by 20 broad. There is a settle- 
ment supposed to be inhabited by nbout 10,000 natives. 
The bay is a good deal frequented by the South-Sca 
whalers, who find it safe and commodious. The most 
N. point, Lat. 25° 58’8., Lon. 33°18’ E. D., long in dispute 
between Gt. Britain and Portugal, was awarded to Por- 
tugal by the French president in 1875, under arbitration. 

Delam'bre, JEAN Baptiste JOSEPH, one of the most 
eminent French astronomers, and a pupil of Lalande, n. 
at Amiens, 1749. Though he did not commence the 
study of astronomy till he was 36 years of age, he rap- 
idly acquired fame, and produced numerous works of 
great value, among which are his Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Astronomy, 3 vols. 4to, and a History of Astr«m- 
omy, in 5 vols. $to. D. was a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. and succeeded Lalande as professor at the 
College of France. He also took part with Méchain in 
the measurement of a meridian, which occupied them 
from 1792 till 1798. D. 1822. 


Delnn'eo. in New Jersey, a post-village of Burlington | 


county, at the junction of Rancocus Creek with the Del- 
aware River, about 12 m. above Camden; pop. abt. 352. 
De Lancy, in New York, a post-office of Madison co. 


Delangle, Cuivupe-ALpuoxse, a French advocate and | 


statesman, B. 1797. He was nominated Procureur-Général 
of the Cour Royale of Paris in 1847; President of the said 


monument, of which Lafayette placed the corner-stone, 
Was erected to his memory in 1825. 


Court, and Senator, in 1852; Minister of the Interior in 
1858, and Minister of Justice in 1859, an office that he 


| 


Dekor'ra, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of | 
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resigned in 1863; nnd was elected member of the Acad 
emy of Moral und Political Sciences, 1859. D. lins write 
ten some works on law, but owes his celebrity to his 
eloquence is an advocate, D. Dec, 1869. 

Dela‘no, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Schuylkill co. 

Delan ‘tl, in Jowa, à post-villuge of Hardin cu., on the 
lowa River, about 9 m. 8. of Eldora. 

De la Paul'mn, in Ohio, a post-office of Brown co. 

Delnpsa'tion, n. A falling or sliding down. 

Delapse’, r. n. [Lat. delaly r, delapsus — de, and labor, 
to full, to slide.] To fall or slide down. — To descend by 
inheritance or heirship. 

Delap'sion, n. (Med.) Same as Pnor Psion. g. v. 

De Large Bayou, in Louisiana, traverses Terre 
Ponne Parish, and empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Delaroche, Put, one of the greatest French painters, 
B. ut Paris, 1797. He studied landscape-painting for a 
short time, but applied hiniself afterwards to historical 
painting under Baron Gros. His first pictures were ex- 
hibited in 1822, the same year in which Delacroix made 
his début. He held from the first a middle place between 
the classical and the romantic schools, and was called 
the Girondin of art. Among bis early works were his 
Joan of Arc, and St. Vincent de Paul. Some of his no- 
blest works are taken from scenes in English history ; 
among them are: Cromwell contemplating the Dead Body 
of Charles I.; The Children of Edward IV.; Strafford 
on his way to Execution; and the Death of Lady Jane 
Grey. In these are displayed his love of truth in xd 
his fine sense of dignity, and his marvellous technical 
skill. His Death of the President Duranti; Cardinal 
Richelieu with Cing-Mars and De Thou: Assassination of 
the Duke of Guise; St. Cecilia ; Napoleon at Femtaine- 
bleau; Marie Antoinette after her Execution; and The 
Girondins, are esteemed masterpieces. In 1837 he was 
intrusted with the execution of that vast work, the Hemi- 
cycle of the “ Palnis des Beaux-Arts.” which was com- 
pleted in 1841. In 1845 he suffered bitterly and pro- 
foundly from the loss of his wife Louise, daughter of 
Horace Vernet, whom he had married at Rome ten years 
previously. Her exquisite beauty is portrayed in his 
Head of an Angel. In his last years he chiefly devoted 
himself to religious painting, and among the last of his 
works are Christ at Gethsemane; Christ on the Cross; 
The Young Martyr; und a series of small pictures on 
the Passion. After a life of most faithful study and 
incessant work, much sorrow and victorious faith, this 
great artist D. at Paris, 1856. He was a member of the 
Iustitute. 

Delate’, v. a. [Lat. delatus, from defero—de, and fero, 
to bear, bring, or carry.] To bear, or carry away or 
apart; to convey. — To spread; to circulate; to make 
common. — To bear a charge against ; to accuse; to in- 
form nguinst.—To transact ; to manage ; to tuke chargeof. 

Dela'tion, n. Carringe from a place; conveyance. (R.) 

(Law.) Accusation; act of bringing a charge against. 

Delavan’, in /ilinois a post village and township of 
Tazewell co., about 45 m. N. by E. of Springfield; pop. 
nbout 294. 

Delavan, in Wisconsin, a beautiful town of Walworth 
co, about 75 m. W. cf Lake Michigan, and in one of the 
most fertile portions of the State. It has a good trade, 
and is chiefly celebrated for its manufacture of pumps. 
Its churches and schools are of the highest order. and it 
ix the seat of the State Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
the building and grounds of which are among the finest 
in tlie West. 

Delavigne, Jean Francors CASIMIR. a French poet and 
dramatist, u. at Havre, 1794. He was received at the 


French Academy in 1825, and after the revolution of 
July, 1830. was named librarian to Lonis Philippe. His 
principal werks are the poems entitled Messéniennes ; 
the Vepres Srciliennes, a trngedy; Les Comediens, a comedy; 
Louis Xl, a tragedy; and L'Ecole des Vieillards, He 
wrote a song during the revolution of July, La Paris- 
ienne, which was immensely popular for the time. D. 1843, 
Delaware, one of the original 13 of the United States, 
and, excepting Khode Island, the smallest in the Ameri- 
can Union. Itoc- 
cupies part of the 
K. division of the 
peninsula lying 
between the bays 
of Chesapeake 
and Delaware, 
extending from 
Lat. 389 28“ to 
399 50’ N., and 
between 759 and 
75° 45' W. Lon.; 
having N. Penn- 
sylvania, W. and 
8. Maryland, and 
E. Delaware Bay 
and river. In 
length D. isabout 
96 m, by 37 in 
maximum br'dth. 
Area, 2,120 sq. m., or 1.356,000 acres. Desc. The surface 
of the N. portion of the State is hilly, but towards the 
S. it becomes more level, and low, alluvial, and swampy 
along the coast.— Rivers, dc. The rivers are inconsider- 
able; the principal are the Choptunk and Nanticoke, 
flowing into the Chesapeake; and the Brandywine and 
Christiana creeks, emptying into Delaware Bay. The 
Indian River has its outlet in the Atlantic near the 8. 
extremity of the State. There are no harbors on the 
sea-coust, with the solitary exception of that of New 
Castle.— Clim. Healthy; but the degree of cold expe- 
rienced in the N. is much greater, compared with that 
of the S., than could be expected from a difference in 
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Lat. of only I? 207, — Soil. In the N. of the State, the 
soil is rich clay; iu other parts, and especially along 
the shore, it is sandy, and of inferior fertility, but it is. 
on the whole, weil cultivated. — Min. Few minerals are 
met with, excepting large masses of bog-iron ore und 
shell-marl along the banks of the smaller streams. 
Kaolin, or China clay, occurs in large deposits in the N. 
division of the State. — Agric. The principal crops 
raised in D. are wheat, Indian coru, rye, barley, outs, 
flax, and buckwheat. The cereal statistics for the years 
1867 und 1880 exhibit the following figures (sce page 
830 for statistics of the U. S, census of 1870): 


Tota! neres 
in 18. 


Amount of | Amount of 


Products. crop, 1867. | crop, 1880. 


Indian corn, 202,120 
87,534 
773 
17,157 
20 

397 


5 


12,000 
2.711 000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 


3 80 
378,508 


Buck wheat... 
Tobacco......poun 


In the production of truit D. stands almost without a 
rival. Her peach crop reaches several million baskets 
per annum, supplying the great markets of New York, 
Philadelphia, aud Baltimore, and of Inte years ship- 
ments are made as far west as Chicago: indeed, with the 
introduction of and more recent improvements in refrig- 
eratory cars, and similar contrivances also applied upon 
our steamships, the field for the shipment of fruit is al- 
most unlimited ; nud the peaches of Delaware find their 
way even to Europe, where they nre keld in great es- 
teem,— Manuf. The manufacturing industry of D. is ex- 
tensive, consisting chiefly of cotton and woollen fabrics, 
iron, and flour, which latter article is much esteemed 
for its superior quality: paper. gunpowder, carriages, 
steamship and steamboat building, of steel, iron, or 
wood, machinery, and various products of iron, &c. The 
Dupont powder mills near Wilmington are the largest 
and oldest in the conutry, and the paper mills, also near} 
Wilmington, are among the most extensive. The flour 
mills of D. have long enjoyed n great reputation, The 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal counects the two great 
bays of the Delaware and Chesapeake, forming un ex- 
cellent water transit between the great cities of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore.— Polit, Div. This State contaius 
3 counties, viz., Kent, Sussex, and New Castle. —/Prin, 
towns. New Castle, Wilmington, Dover (the State cap.), 
aud Lewes,—. ow. The State Legislature consists of a 
Senate and House of Representatives; the former are 
elected for 4, and the latter for 2 years by all male citi- 
zens above 21 years of age, who have resided in the 
State for a year, and paid taxes for 6 months preceding 
the election, The executive power is exercised by a 
governor chosen by the citizens, who retains office for 
4 yeurs, but is not re-eligible. Judges retain office dnr- 
ing “approved conduct."— Finance. On Jannary 1, 1883, 
the public debt was $715,000, all funded at 4 per cent.; 
but as the State holds interest paying securities amount- 
ing to over $1,000,000, D. is practically out of debt. The 
annual receipts for the year 1882 were $142,2.8, and the, 
annual expenditures, $94,259. D. is perhaps the least 
taxed State in the Union, so far as the expenses of the 
State government are concerned, Qut of a school pap- 
ulation of 37,285, D. has 29,122 enrolled in the public’ 
schools, and excellent provision has been made for pnb- 
lic instruction, Although one of the smullest States 
of the Union, few relatively surpass her in the essential 
elements of progress, Few cities have greater material 
prosperity than. Wilmington, and the exports of the 
varied products of her industry from this port are very 
considerable, especially when one considers her prox-| 
imity to the large cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
— Hist, This State takes its name from Lord De la Warr,| 
governor of Virginia, who was the first to enter the bay, 
in 1610, In 1627 it was colonized by the Swedes, who, 
in 1638, called the country New Sweden. 1n 1655 it 
came into the possession of the Dutch, and, in 1664, was 
seized by the English, who thenceforth retained posses- 
sion. In 1682 William Penn obtained a grant of the 
territory now constituting the State, from the Duke of 
York (James II). Some litigation ensued, owing to a 
claim asserted by Lord Baltimore, which, in 1685, was 
decided in Penn's favor, who therenpon annexed the 
country to his colony of Penpsylvania. In 1703, D. ob- 
tained Docu laton from the Proprietary to secede, and 
set up for herself. In 1776, its inhabitants proclaimed 
their independence, and formed a constitution, which 
was amended in 1831. The State ratified the national 
constitution in 1787, and sends one representative to 
Congress. Hy. (1880), 146,654, 

Delaware, a town of Upper Canada, Middlesex co., 
abt. 149 m. S. W. of Toronto.—In I/, a vill. of Jersey 
co, abt. 59 m. S. W. of Springfield. —In Id, an E. co.; 
area, ubt. 400 sq. m. Rivers. White and Mississinewan. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Muncie.— 
A twp. of Delaware co.—A twp. of Hamilton co—A 
p-vill. and twp. of Ripley co., abt. 36 m. N. by E. of 
Madison.—In Iowa, an E ; area, abt. 576 Sg. m. 
Rivers, Muskoqueta River an ffalo Creek. Surface, 
broken; soil, fertile, Cap. Delhi.—A twp. of Delaware 
co.—A twp. of Polk coin Kansa, u p.-vill. of Leav- 
enworth co, on the Missouri River, abt. 5 m. below 
Leavenworth —In Mich., a twp. of Sanilac co., on Lake 
Huron -In Neb., a vill. of Otoe co,—In N. J.a twp. 
of Camden co.; pop. 1.625.—4A twp. of Hunterdon co. 

Delaware, in New Fork, a S S. E. co.; area, abont 1,550 
sq. m. Rivers. Coquago and Popacton, branches of the 
Delaware River, the Susquehanua River, and the Olunt 
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Creek. Surface, hilly and mountainons; soil, well 
adapted for grazing. The D, butter is of late noted both 
for quantity and quality. Cap. Delhi. 

Delaware, in Ohio, n central co.; area, abt, 478 sq. m. 
Rivers, Scioto and Olentangy rivers, and the Big Wal- 
nut, Alnm, and Mill creeks, Surface, level; soil, pro- 
ductive. Min Principally sulphur. Cap. Delaware. .| 
(1589) 27,380, 

—A township of Defiance co. 

—A township of Delaware co. 

—A township of Hancock co, 

—, (or DELAWARE CounT-HousF,) a post-town, cap. of Dela- 
ware co., on the Olentangy River, abt. 24 m. N. of Co- 
lumbus. It is the seat of the Wesleyan University, 
established in 1845, and possessing a library of 10,000 
volumes. Manuf. Machinery, cordage, crash, &c. Lop. 
5,641. 

Delaware, in Pnnsylvanía, n S. E. co., bordering on 
the State of Delaware. Area, abt. 150 sq.m. Rivers. 
Darby, Cram, Ridley, Chester, and Brandywine; the 
latter forming the S. W., as the Delaware River does the 
S. E. border of the co. Surface, diversified ; soil, gener- 
ally good, Min. Geiss and mica slate; the quarrics of 
the former furnishing considerable building-material 
for Philadelphia; whetstones of an excellent quality 
are procured near Darby Creek, aud exported to all 
parts of the Union, Cp. Media. 

—A township of Juniata co, 

—A township of Mercer co. 

—A township of Northumberland co. 

—A post-village and township of Pike co., on the Dela- 
ware River, about 40 miles N. by E. of Eaton; pop. 
75. 

Delaware Bay, an arm of the sen between the States 
of Delaware and New Jersey, 65 m. in length, and abt. 
30 m. wide in its centre, and 18 at its month, between 
Cape Henlopen, Lat. 889 47^ N., Lon. 75° “ W., and Cape 
May, Lat. 389 57“ N., Lon. 74952’ W. It has deep water 
throughont, and a line-of-battle-ship may ascend the 
river Delaware to Philadelphia, and 120 miles from 
the ocean. There is a macnificent breakwater at the 
entrance of D. B., und Cape Henlopen forming an ar- 
tificial harbor for the protection of vessels from the 
winds from the E. to the N.W., round by the N., and 
from the ting ice descending the bay from the N.W. 
The breakwater consists of two parts, one 1,200, and the 
other 500 yards in length. It was formed like the mighty 
pier at Dover, and the breakwaters at. Plymouth and 
Cherbourg, by sinking blocks of granite in the sen. 

Delaware City, in Colorado, a P. O. of Summit co. 

Del'aware City, in Delaware,a post-borough of New 
Castle co., on the Delaware River, abt. 46 m. below 
Philadelphia, Pu.; pop. abt. 1,355. 

Delaware City, in Kansas, a town of Leavenworth 
co., on the Missouri River, abt. 25 m. above its junction 
with the Kansas. 

Delaware College. See Newark, Delaware. 

Delaware Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Mercer co. 

Delaware Hill, in Arkansas, n village of Greene co. 

Delaware River, (Ind. Makeriskiton.) an. impor- 
tant river of the Middle States of the American Union. 
Rising on the W. slope of the Catskill Mountains in 
New York, it flows S. W. to Deposit in Delaware co.; 


thence 8 E. passing Hincoek, where it receives the Po- 
weton River, and becomes the boundary line between 
Rew York and Pennsylvania, to Port Jervis. Thence 
in a general S. W. course to Easton in Northampton co., 
Pa., piercing the great natural curiosity, the Delaware 
Water Gap, where the mountain on either side rises 


Fig. 788.—DELAWARE WATER GAP. 


almost perpendicularly toa height of 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
above the river, From Easton it flows S.E. to Borden- 
town, New Jersey, and thence generally S.W. to Now 
Castle, Delaware, where it once more turns to the S E., 
and enters Delaware Bay, abont 40 m. below Philadel- 
phia. It thus forms a natural boundary; first between 
New York and Pennsylvania, then between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and finally divides the latter 
State and Delaware, It is navigable for ships of the 
largest size to Philadelphia, and for steamboats to Tren- 
ton, where the tide-water meets the falls. The entire 
length is about 300 miles. Before receiving its actual 
name from Lord De la Warr, the original Dutch settlers | 
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called it the South (Zuyd) River, to distinguish it from 
the Hudson, or North River, nud afterwards gave it, as 
well as the Indians inhabiting the territory, the name of 
Delaware, in honor of Thomas West, Lord De la Warr, 
who visited the bay in 1610, and died on his vessel at its 
mouth. 

Del/awares, a tribe of Indians. Bee LENAPES. 

Delaware Station, in ew Jersey, a post-office of 
Warren co, 

Delaware Water Gap, in Pennsylrania, n post- 
office of Monroe co. Sce DELAWARK RIVER. 

Del'awarite, n. (Min) A variety of ORTHOCLASF, Q. v 

Delay’, v.a. (Fr. délai, from Lat. dilatio—4differo, dila- 
tum—dis, and fro, to bear, to carry.) To deter ; to put 
off; to postpone; to procrastinate; to prolong: as, to 
delay business. — To hinder; to retard; to detain; to 
stop; to protract; as, he delayed by nu accident. 

v. n. To panse; to stop; to linger; to move slow, or to 
stop for a time; — opposed to Austen. 

—n. A deferring or putting off; procrastinntion; post- 
ponement; as, the Hw s delay. 

“ The conduct of our lives .. . will not bear delay."— Locke. 

—A lingering; stay; stop; temporary hinderance. 

* Sweet, reluctant, amorous delay." — Milton. 

| Delay’er, n. Oue who defers or delays; oue who lin- 
gers or puts off. 

Del cred'ere, n. (It, of trust.] (Com. Law.) A term 
denoting a conimission granted by a merchant to a fac- 
tor to dispose of goods ; the factor, for the consideration 
of an additional percentage, agreeing to guarantee the 
solvency of the purchaser, 

De'le, r.a. [Lat. imp. of deleo.] (Printing) To erase; 
to cancel; to expunge from type; marked thus, Sp. 

Del'eble, a. [Lat. d-lebilis.] That may be blotted out. 

|Delec'table, a. [Lat. delectabilis, from delecto. See 
DELIGH: | That gives great joy or pleusnre: delight- 
ful; affording much gratification ; us. a delectable treat. 

* Delectable to the intellectual faculty." — Hate. 

Delectabie Hill, in Jndiana, a post-office of Pike co. 

Delee'tableness, n. Delightiulness; state or quality 
of being delectable, 

Delee'tably, adv. 
ing pleasure. 

Delee'tate, v. a. To make delectable ; to afford grati- 
fication. 

Delecta'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. delectatio.) Great plea- 
sure; lively gratification; delight. 

Tears of joy and delectation." — Sir T. More. 

Delegate, v.a. [Lat. delego. delegatus—de, and lego, 
to send as envoy.) To send with power to transact 
business, as a representative : to commission ; to depute. 
To intrust; to commit; to deliver to another's cure and 
exercise; as, to delegate authority. 

| —n. A person sent and commissioned by another or others 
to act as his or their representative; a representative; 
a deputy; n commissioner; a substitute; one sent to 
act as agent for another or others. 

(U. S. Law.) A person elected to an occasional assem- 
bly, such as conventions and the like. — One elected by 
the people of an organized territory of the U. States, to 
Congress, where he has the right of debating, but not of 
voting. 

—4A. [Lat. delrgatus.) Deputed; sent with a trust or com- 
mission to act for another; as, “velegate judges.” Taylor. 

Delegation. n. [Fr. dci/gation ; Lat. deligatio.] Act 
of delegating; appointment of a delegate or deputy.— 
Persons delegated; a commission ; deputation. 

(Civil Law.) The act by which a debtor transfers to 
auother person the duty to pay, or a creditor makes 
over to a third party tho right to receive, payment, See 
Novation. 

Delen'dn, n. pl. [From Lat. delere, to blot out.] Things 
requiring to be erased or expunged. 

Delesse’ria, u. (Named after Baron Delessert, of Paris.] 
(Bot.) A genus of marine plants, order (eramiacer, It is 


Delightfully ; in a manner afford- 


Fig. 789. — DELESSERIA SANGUINEA. 


one of the most beautiful genera of the Alyse, and con- 
tains about n dozen species which inhabit the temperate 
and warm zones of both hemispheres. 

Delete’, r.a. [Lat. deleo, delétum. See ABOLISH.] To 
efface; to erase; to blot out; to expunge. 

Delete'rious, a. (Gr. délétérious, from deleomai, to 
hurt, to injure, allied to Sansk. dal, to be cut.] De- 
strnctive; pernicious; poisonous; having the property 
of destroying life; as, a deleterious drug. 
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le'tion, n. Act of erasing or effacing. 

Belecitions, (dé-lé-tish’us,) a. Susceptible of bearing 
erasure from its surface, as paper. 

Dele'tive. a. Calculated to delete; adapted to destroy. 

Delf, Delph, n. A stone quarry; a large pit dug. 

Delf, or DELFT-WARE, n. Earthenware covered with a 
white glaze, in imitation of china-ware or porcelain, 
made originally at Delft, Holland. 

Delft, a Dutch town, in the prov. of S. Holland, 9 miles 
from Rotterdam. It is regularly built, aud intersected 
by a great many narrow canals, which are crossed by 69 
bridges. The most prominent buildings are the palace, 
in which William, Prince of Orange, was assassinated in 
1584, now used for barracks; the town-hall, arsenal, 
military engineering ery ae aud several fiue churches. 
JD. is the birthplace of Grotius and Loeuwenbek, who, 
with William the Silent, are buried here. Manuf. 
Earthenware, cloth, and carpets. Pop. 22,049. 

Delftsha'ven, a small fortified town of 8. Holland, 2 
m. from Rotterdam, on the Maas; pop. 4,500. 

Delhi, a prov. of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, bounded N. 
by Lahore, E. by the Ganges, S. by Ajmeer and Agra, 
and W. by Rajpootana. Lat. between 28° and 31° N.; 
Lon. 75° and 809 E. Area, 774 sq. m. This country is 
generally sandy, but is made fertile by artificial irriga- 
tion. Prod, Cotton, wheat, barley, and pulse. In the 
Sepoy mutiny of 1857, the inhabitants of D. took a most 
active part. Pop. 450,000, of whom 325,000 are Hindoos, 
and the rest Mohammedaus. 

Delhi. (Sansk. [ndiaprast/ha,) a celebrated city, cap. of 
the «bove province, and anciently the metropolis o£ the 
Patan and Mogul empires, on the Jumna, 112 m. N.N.W. 
of Agra, 425 N.W. of Benares, and 530 in the same direc- 
tion from Calcutta, with which city it connects by rail- 
road. This city was in former times a place of vast size 
and splendor, as the ruins of its older portion sufficiently 
testify. Tlie present city isabout 7 m. in circumference, 
and is, for India, a fine, airy, and well-built place. It 

ssesses many splendid mosques and palaces, notably 
that of the Emperor Shah Jehan, and the Jamna Musjd, 


Fig. 190. — THE KING'8 PALACE, DELHI. 

the most magnificent temple of Mussulman worship in 
India. D. possesses several observatories, schools, and 
colleges supported by the British govt. Manuf. Cotton 
cloths, shawls, precious stones, and jewelry. In 1011, 
D. was taken and plundered by Mahmoud, in 1398 by 
Tamerlane, in 1525 by Baber, who overturned the Patan 
dynasty, and inaugurated that of the Moguls, and in 
1729 it was pillaged by Nadir Shah, Since 1803 it has 
belonged to the British. During the Sepoy mutiny of 
1857, the king of D. was proclaimed emperor by the 
rebels, when the city was taken by storm by the British 
troops, and the massacre of their countrymen amply 
avenzed. Pop. 162,406, See also Fig. 1291. 

Bolhi, in Minnie, a post-village of Jersey co., about 14 
m N.N.W. of Alton. 

Delhi, in Jop. a post-village and township, capital of 
Delaware co., on the Maquoketa River, about 40 m. W. 
by 8. of Dubuque. 

Del'hl. in Louisiana, a post-village of Carroll parish ; 
pop. abt. 200. 

PHA in Michigan, a township of Ingham co.; pop. 


Del'hi. in Minnesota, a township of Wright co.;— now 


merged in other townships. 

Delhi, in New York, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Delaware co., on the Delaware River, about 77 m. 
W.S.W. of Albany. 

Del'hi, in Orin, a village of Delaware co., about 22 m. 
N N.W. of Columbus. 

=A post-township of Hamilton co,, on the Ohio River, 
Se below Cincinnati. 

"hi, in Wisemsain, a village of Winneb: co., on Fox 
River, abt. 80 m. N. E. of Madison. es 
e'line, n. [Lat. deliacus, from the island of Delos, in 
the JE rean.] (Fine Arts.) A kind of sculptured vase. — 
A beautiful bronze and silver. —Cra‘g. 
e'lia Lake, in New Fork, in the W. part of Essex co. 
xen of the sources of the Hudson River. Length 

ut 5 m. 

Delib'erate, v. a. [Lat. delibero, delihvratus — de, and 

TO, to weigh, to cause to swing. See LinRaTE.] To 
Weigh well in one's mind; to consider the reasons for 
and against a measure; to think; to consider; to re- 

ect; to examine with a view to make a choice or selec- 
tion; to consider which is best or preferable; to judge: 
to consult; to debate; to hesitate; to demur; to pause; 
to ponder. 
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v. n. To balance well in the mind; to weigh carefully; 
to consider maturely. 

“The womau that deliberates Is lost. Addison. 

—2a. Weighing carefully facts and arguments with a view 
to a choice or decision; carefully considering the proba- 
ble consequences of a step; slowly determining; cau- 
tious; discreet; cool; circumspect ; — used in relation 
to persons; as, a deliberate scoundrel, a deliberate ad- 
viser.—Slow ; tedious; gradual; not basty or impulsive ; 
as, deliberate speech. — Formed with deliberation; well 
advised, weighed, or considered; — used iu respect of 
things ; as, a deliberate step, a deliberate opinion. 

Delib'erately, adv. In a deliberate manner ; slowly ; 
cautiously ; with circumspection. 

He plods on deliberately." — Dryden. 

Delib'erateness, n. Quality of being deliberate; 
calm consideration; judicial weighing over; cireumspec- 
tion; due attention to the arguments for and against a 
measure ; caution ; wariness. 

Delibera'tiom, n. [Fr.; Lat. deliberatio.] Act of de- 
liberating; thoughtful consideration in order ton choice; 
thoughtfulness; reflection; circumspection; caution ; 
wariness; coolness ; prudence. 

Deep on his front engraven, deliberation sat." — Milton. 

—Mutual discussion and examination of the reasons for 
and against a measure ; as, the deliberations of a council 
of wur. 

Delib'erative, a. [Fr. délibératif.] Pertaining to de- 
liberation; acting or proceeding by deliberation ; having 
a right or power to deliberate or discuss; apt or disposed 
to consider; ns, a deliberatire body. 

—n. A discourse in which a question is discussed and de- 
liberated.—A kind of rhetorical proof, tending to con- 
vince tlie minds of others. 

Delib'erntively, odv. By or with deliberation. 

Delib'erator, ». lie who deliberates. 

Delicacy, n. TEN délicutesse, from L. Lat. delicatus, de- 
lightful, trom delicie, allurement, from Lat. delicio—de, 
and lacio, to draw gently, to allure, to entice, allied to 
Heb. lakach, to take, whence lékach, taking arts. fair 
speech, by which the mind of any one is captivated.] 

hat which allures, captivates, attracts, or entices: 
something pleasing by its softness, fineness, or flavor; 
that which delights the senses, particularly the taste; 
a dainty ; a tit-bit; as, to covet a delicacy. 
“On hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best.” — Milton. 

—Fineness of texture or substance; smoothness ; softness: 
elegance; tenderness or weakness of constitution ; tenu- 
ity; slenderness; nicety; as, delicacy of the skin, deli- 
cacy of u flower, delicacy of shape, &c. 

Aman of goodly presence, in whom strong making took not 
away delicacy.” — Sidney. 

—Elegance or softness of manners; civility or politeness; 
gentle treatment; tenderness; scrupulousness ; fastidi- 
ousness ; susceptibility of feeling ; effeminacy ; us, treated 
with delicacy, having delicacy of manner, a person of ex- 
treme delicacy, &c. 

The delicacy of their own education." — Temple. 

—A nice perception of beauty or deformity, or the fac- 
ulty of such nice perception; scrupulous susceptibility ; 
fastidious niceness; minute accuracy; as, delicacy of 
coloring — Daintiness; self-indulgence; fondness of 
pleasure or luxury. — That which is choice, delicate, or 
rare, or which is highly pleasing to the mind or imagina- 
tion; a luxury; a gratification. 

There delicacies ... of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and 
flow rs." — Milton. 

Del'ieate, a. Fr. délicat ; Lat. delicatus. See Dettcacy.} 
Tender ; effeminate; soft; feeble; frail; not able to en- 
dure hardship or roughness ; as, u delicate child, delicate 
health, n delicate plaut. - Alluring ; delightful ; pleasant ; 
luxurious, 

Haarlem is a very delicate town." — Evelyn. 

Nice; dainty; pleasing to the taste or senses; choice: 
fine; excellent: refined; elegant; of agreeable flavor; 
as, a delicate perfume, a delicate fruit. — Nicely inter- 
woven; soft und smooth to the touch; of fine texture; 
as, delicate lace. — Easily hurt or injured; slender ; mi- 
nute; critical; requiring gentle treatment or great care 
in handling; as, a delicate subject, a delicate inquiry, 
delicate porcelain, &c.—Clear, pure, or fair: soft; smooth ; 
used in reference to the skin; as, a delicate complexion. 

icht in hue ; soft in coloring; as, a delicate tint. — Ac- 
curate; nice in form and punctilio; of polite and refined 
manners; gentle; considerate; careful not to offend or 
dixgust; ns, n delicate attention, delicate language. — 
Possessing voluptuons or fastidious tastes, inclined 
to pleasure and luxury: refined; nice and dainty in 
habits, — Possessing nice, critical acumen, sensitively 
perceptive ; of refined discrimination ; susceptibly exact 
in judgment; as, a delicate touch in painting, a delicate 
ear for music. 

—n. Aperson of effeminate habits, or of luxurious tastes. 
(n.) 

—pl. Dainties: choice articles of food ; delicacies. 

Delicately, adv. In a delicate manner; finely; fas- 
tidiously: tenderly; effeminately; luxuriously; as, a 
person delicately reared. 

Del'icateness, n. Delicacy; state or quality of being 
fine. effeminate, or delicate. 

Delicious, (d--lish'us,) a. Fr. délici£ur, from L. Lat. 
deliciosus, from Lat. delicie. See Deticacy.}] Highly pleas- 
ing to the taste; most sweet or grateful to the senses; 
affording exquisite pleasure: most pleasing to the mind; 
charming; delightful ; exquisite; gratifying. 


** 0. Christ ! it isa goodly sight to see 
What Heav'n hath done for this delicious land." — Byron. 


Deliciously, adv. Ina delightful or delicious man- 
ner; exquisitely ; luxuriously ; as, she sang deliciously. 
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Deli’ciousness, n. Quality of being delicious, or very 
grateful to the taste or mind; delight; exquisite 
pleasure, 

Delict’, n. (Lat. d-lictum.] (Civil Law.) The act by 
which a person, by fraud or malignity, causes some 
damage or hurt to some other. — A uasi delict ix tho 
act of a person who, without malignity, but by an inex- 
cusable imprudence, causes an injury to another. 

| Deliga’tion, n. [Lat.deligatio.] (Surg.) A binding up, 
with a handage, &c. 

Delight’, n. [See the verb.] That which yields great 
pleasure, or fills with highly pleasing emotions. 

“She's my delight, all mankind's wonder." — Bari of Rochester. 


—A high degree of pleasure or satisfaction of mind; rap- 
ture; charin; joy; gratification ; extreme happiness. 
Au over · payment of delight.” — Southey. 


v. a. To affect with lively pleasure ; to please or gratify 
highly ; to give or afford great joy or eatisfaction to ; as, 
beauty delights the eye. 

—r.n. To have or take great pleasure; to be greatly 
pleased or rejoiced ; — preceding tn. 

Delight, in /*vnnsylvania, 4 post-office of Greene co. 

Delighted, p.a. Full of delight or pleasure. 

Delight'edly, adr. With delight; pleasurably. 

Den ht'er,n. He who, or that which, yields or receives 
clight. 

Delight'ful, ca. Affording delight: highly pleasing; 
affording great pleasure and satisfaction; gratifying; 
charming; joyful; beautiful; grateful; as, deligAtful 
weather. 

Delight'fully, adv. 
manner. 

Delight'fulness, n. Quality of being delightful, or 
of affording grent pleasure; delight; satisfaction. 

Delight'ingly, adr. In a rejoicing or delighting 
manner. 

Delight'less, a. Yielding no delight; without pleasure. 

Delight'some. a. Delightful; extremely pleasing. 

Delight'somely, adv. Ina delightful manner; pleas- 
antly ; ngreeably. 

Delight'someness, ». Pleasantness ; delightfulness. 

Delilah, [Heb., the languishing,] a Philistine woman 
whom Samson loved. By her flattering blandishments 
she obtained from him the secret that his God-given 
strength luy in his locks; and having cut these off 
while he lay asleep. she then trencherously betrayed 
the strengthless warrior into the hands of his enemies, 

Delille, Jacques, (da-teel’,) a French didactic poet, iu 
great repute at the end of the last century, and under 
the empire; member of the Academy. B. 1738; became 
blind, and p. 1813. 

Delin’eament, n. Delineation; sketch; representa- 
tion. (R. 

Delin'cate, v. a. [Lat. delineo, delineatus — de, and 
linea, a line. See LiNE.] To draw a line or lines, s0 as 
to exhibit the form of anything: to mark out with 
lines; to make a draught of: to paint: to sketch; to 
portray; as, to delineate the human figure in a picture. 
—To describe in words; to convey au oral or verbal 
representation; to exhibit by description; to portray 
to the mind or intelligence. 

o delineate the glories of God's heavenly kingdom. - Ab. Wake. 


—a. Delineated; represented: portrayed. 

Delinen'tion, n. (Fr.; Lat. delineatio.) Act of deline- 
ating; outline; sketch; design ; drawing. — Representa- 
tion in words; description. 

Deiin'entor, » One who delineates or describes. 

Delin'eatory,a. Delineating; describing; presenting 
an outline of. 

Delin'quency, n. [L. Lat. delinquentia, from Lat. 
delinquo, delinquens — de, and linqua, to leave, allied to 
Gr. límpánó, late form of lripd, to leave.) A leaving or 
neglecting of duty ; a failure, omission, or dereliction of 
duty ; a fault; a shortcoming; a misdeed, and. positively, 
an offence; a crime. 

Delin'quent, ». [Fr., from Lat. delinquens.] One who 
leaves, neglects, or fails to perform his duty: particu- 
larly, a public officer who neglects or abuses his duty; 
one who commits a fault or crime; a misdoer; an of- 
fender, criminal, or transgressor. 

ad. Leaving, neglecting, or failing in, duty. 

Delin'quently, adv. In a manner involving neglect 
of dnty. 

Deli 60 (del. i-· Me,) v. n. [Lat. deliquesco — de, 
and liquesco, inceptive from liqueo, to be fluid or liquid. 
See Liquip.] To melt down and become liquid by attract- 
ing and absorbing moisture from the air. 

Deliques’cence, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) The property 
which certain substances have of absorbing moisture 
from the air, and becoming damp. and even running into 
liquid. Caustic potash, and the chlorides of calcium and 
magnesium, are examples of substances which undergo 
this change. 

Deliques'cent, a. (Chem.) Liable to become moist 
or wet. 

(Bot.) Applied to a plant which gives off so many 
branches that the stem is lost in them.— Gray. 

Deliquiate, (dé-likwe-à,) v. n. | From Lat. deliquesco.] 
To deliquesce. 

Deliquia'tion, n. Act or process of deliquiating. 

Deliquium, (de-lik’we-um,) n. [Lat.] (Chem.) A melt- 
ing or dissolution in the air, or in a moist place; a liquid 
state. 

( Med.) A fainting: a loss of consciousness. 

Delira'tion, n. (Lat. deliratio.] State of delirium ; 
aberration of mind. (R.) 

Delirious, a. (Lat. dzlirus, from deliro — de, and liro, 
a ridge or furrow.] Roving in mind; disordered in in- 
tellect; crazy; light-headed; raving; frenzied; tempo- 
rarily insane; as, a delirious attack. 


In a delightful or pleasurable 
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‘lously,. adv. In a delirions manner. 

Delir'iousness, n. State or condition of being deliri- 
ons; delirium. 

Delirium, n. [Lat., from deliro, I rave, or nm furious; 
Fr, délire.) Any burst of tnmultuous excitement, pas 
sion, or enthusiasm; ns, the delirium of à national panic, 
a delirium of pleasure, &c. 

( Med.) A perturbed und disordered state of the brain, 
proceeding either from an excess of blood, or a jreat loss 
of vital power or augmentation of nervous irritability. 
D., though not a symptom, is frequently à concomitant 
or result of fevers, inflammations of the substance or 
membrane of the brain, of reaction after long expo- 
sure to cold or abstinence from food, and is often'a con- 
sequence of both mineral and vegetable poisons. D. is 
easily distinguished from mania, or madness, by the 
absence of all congruity of thought, the inpussibility of 
fixing the patient's attention to one subject for even the 
shortest space of time, and by the total absence of that 
circumventing cunning * characteristic of madness; or 


by the restless mutterings, incoherent and disjointed | 


talk. in which private matters, family secrets, id long- 
past events are all mingled in n confused babble. D. 
may be either violentund frantic ! D ferar), as in acute 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain; or low and 
muttering (typhomania), as in low fever. It &upervenes 
on fever during any part of ita course. It occurs in the 
hot state of some intermittents. but rarely makes its 
appearance in typhoid or continued fever until the dis- 
ease has reached its height. It sometimes occurs sud- 
denly, without any previous indication; but more fre- 
quently it is ed by headache, throbbing of the 
temples, a flushed and oppressed countenance, Ac. The 

tient is nt first delirious during the short and imper- 
fect periods of slerp, or immediately after he is roused, 
becoming, when fully awakened, more clear, andl cum- 
paratively collected. By degrees this lucid interval be- 
comes less perceptible; the individual becomes more 
and more incapile of reflection and mental exertion, 
and gradually loses the power of recognizing the E 
and objecta which surround him, When D. is about to 
terminate fatally, sensibility becomes more and more 
impaired. until all conscious feeling seems to be lost. 
Tnarticulate moaning succeeds to delirious incoherence ; 
the patient loses in à great measure sight and hearing; 
the mouth and tongue are dry, yet the patient no longer 
complains of thirst; the pupils become scarcely con- 
tractile; black spots, like flies, appear before the patient's 
eyes, and the evacuations escape without consciousness, 
As D. is rather n symptom of a disease than a disease 
itself, its treatment necessarily forma a part of that of 
the disense on which it supervencs. 

Delirium Tre'mens, biin Evrtostratis, MANIA 
A Poru, n. (Med) A disease of the brain, usually caused 
by an abuse of spirituous liquors, but sometimes also by 
great mental anxiety and lows of sleep; or it may result 
from bodily injuries or accidents, loss of blood, Ac. D. 
sometimes makes its appenranee in consequence of a 
single debauch; but more frequently it is the result of 
protracted or long-con:inued intemperance. It usually 
supervenes on A fit of intoxication; but it not unfre- 
quently occurs, also, when the habitual drunkard omits 
his accustomed dranght. The approach of an attack is 
almost eee pee by the patient being remark- 
ably irritablo, with fretfulness of mind and mobility of 
body. He becomes ay nervous and uneasy; is startled 
by any sudden noise, the opening of a door or the en- 
trance of a visitor; is restless; the hands and tongue 
are tremnlons; he complains of inability to sleep, and 
if he doses for A moment, he is awakened by frightful 
dreams. Roon delirinm manifests itself: if questioned, 
the patient often answers rightly enongh; but if left to 
himself, he begins to talk or mutter; be is surrounded 
by frizhtfnl or loathsome animals; is pursued by some 
one who has a design upon his life: he has terrible and 
ghastly visione Though most commonly of a frightful 
or terrifying character, the D. is not always so; ocea- 
sloually the appearances are droll and Indicrous, and the 
patient seems amused iy them; at other times it turns 
on some matter of business, as settling of accounta or 
telling of money, and the patient is ina perpetual bustle, 
and his hands are constantly full of business, The pre- 
dominant eimnotion with the delirious patient is fear, nnd 
in his efforts ty escape from an imaginary enemy he may 
be guilty ofa murderous assault, or, as is more frequently 
the case, may tike his own life; nud hence he requires 
te be very carefully watched, The strong features of 
this complaint are sleeplessness, a busy, bnt not angry 
or violent, D.; constant chattering, a trembling of the 
hands, and an eager and fhigety employment of them. 
The tongue is moist and creamy; the pulse, thongh fre- 

uent, is soft; the skin is p and most commonly 
the patient is drenched in sweat, The D. continues until 
the patient sinks into a sleep, from which he awakes 
comparatively rational, or dies from exhaustion, In 
snch cases death is often sudden, the patient rising for 
some trivial purpose, and falling in a teint from which 
he never recovers; or at length, after passing man 
nichts withont sleep, he sinks into a state of coma, whic! 
terminates in death. This disease, however, is rarely 
fatal, unless where the strength of the patient has Leen 
seriously impaired by leng-continned excesses, The 
great remedy is sleep, and the best means of indncing 
this is by opium. which is to he given in large doses, 
nnd frequently repeated, until the desired effect follows. 
Sometimes it is necessary, in order to procure sleep, if 
the patient is in a very exhansted stite, or if the disease 
has been brought on by the cessation of an accustomed 
stimulus, to allow the patient a certain quantity of his 
ordinary beverage; but this should not be continued 
longer than he can do without it. Chloroform has also 
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been recommended ns a means of 2 sleep when 
opium fails. This disease is to be carefully distinguished 
from inflammation of the brain, with which it las many 
symptoms in common; for bleeding, which is resorted 
to in the latter disease, would be of tlie utmost danger 
in thir, 

Delisle, (de-lile’,) Josern Nicotas, an eminent French 
Mathematician and astronomer, B. 1658, He bad fur his 
pupil the celebrated Lalande, D. 1768. 

| De e’, in Omo, a post-village of Darke co., abt. 28 m. 

| . of Dayton. 

| Delites‘cence, Delites'ceney, „. [From Lat. 
delitescens.| State of being hidden or concealed, 

Surg.) A tumor is snid to terminate in D. when it 
subsides very suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Delites'cent, o. Lying bidden, secluded, or concealed, 

Delium, %., Hist.) The lootians defeated the Athe- 
nians near the temple of Apollo, at Delium, n. ©. 424. 
Socrates, and his pupil Alcibiades, took part in this b«t- 
Ue. Here also, the troops of Antiochus (the Great) of 
Syria detested the Romana, B. C. 12, 

Deliver. v. o. [Fr dé ierer ; Lat, de, and lbero, to free. 
See LinknaTE] Tu liberate, extricate, rescue, save, re- 
lease, or free from, as danger, bondage, restraint, Åc.: 
us, to deliver from captivity.— To disburden a woman 
of child: as, to deliver of twins, — To give forth in ac- 
tion; to exert; to send; as, to deliver n broadside, —To 
give forth in words: to utter; to pronounce; to com- 
munieate: to relate; to impart; n», to deliver a mes- 
suge, to deliver n lecture, — To give, offer, or present: 
to transfer; to cede; to yield up; to reign; to sur- 
render; to put into the bands of another, or others; — 
generally preceding up, over, to, ov into ; as, to deliver 
up u fortress, to deliver n petition, to deliver goods, 

Tue constables have delivered her over."— Shaks, 

Deliv'ernble, a. That may be delivered; susceptible 
of delivery. 

Deliv’erance, n. [Fr. dlirerance.] Act of delivering. 
freeing, rescuing, disentanigling, extricating, liberating. 
or manumitting; as, a deliverance from peril, deliverance 
of a child, deliverance of n speech, — State of being de- 
livered; release, as from captivity, slavery, oppression, 
difficulty, or any danger, ur restraint; uo; libera- 
tion; redemption; manumission ; freedom; as, a speedy 
deliverance, — An utterance or open expression of judg- 
ment, or opinion, X 

" One death, or one deliverance, we will share." — Dryden. 


Deliv'erer, n. One who delivers, redeems, or pre- 
serves, — A relator; a narrator; one who communicates 
by speech, or writing. 

Delivery, n. Act of delivering; release; rescue; snr- 
render; a giving up; a giving or passing from one to 
another, or others; us, the delirery of a prisoner, drli 
of letters, delivery of n ship, &c,—Childbirth; part 
tion. (See Lanon.)— Deliverance; freedom; state of 
being preserved, or delivered. 

(Athet.) The fifth and Inst of the several parts that go 
to make up the business and art of the orator; the oth- 
ers being invention, disposition, embellishment, and 
memory ; — invention, in order to find out what to say; 
disposition, in order to arrange in a proper manner; em- 
beilishment, to deck it in proper lnnguage; memory, to 
retain it; and delivery, to give it forth with dignity and 
grace. The ancient masters of oratory looked upon D. 
as occupying a most important place in the art. It is 
said of Demosthenes that when usked what was the first 
point in oratory, he auswered D.; and the second, D.; 
und the third, still D. * Delivery,” says Civero, * has the 
sole and supreme power in oratory. Without it, a 
speaker of the highest mental capacity can be held in no 


esteem; while one of moderate abilities, with this quxli-|- 


fication, may surpass even those of the highest talent.” 
Dell, n. [From dale; Ger. thul.) A date: a hollow 
place; a small, narrow valley between high bills. 
~ In delis and dales, concealed from human sight." — Tickell. 


Dell Delight, in Missouri, a P. O. of Benton co. 
Dello'na, or Detox, in. Wisconsin, n post-township of 
Sunk co, about 10 m. N.W. of Baraboo. 
Dell Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
Ee of Adam co., on the Wisconsin River, abt. 20 m. 
W N.W. of Portage QUA: 
Dell'ville, in /*nnsylvanía, a P. O. of Perry co. 
Del'mar, in Delaware, a post-office of Sussex co., abont 
97 m. S. of Wilmington, 
|Del'mar, in Pennsylvania, a township of Tioga co.; 


pap 1,885, 

Del Nor'te, in California, a N.W. co, bordering on 
Oregon; area, about 1,550 sq.m. Adrers. Klamath, and 
E The Pacitic Ocean washes — border, Sur- 

ace, mountainous, Soil, good, Min. Gold, and coj b 
Cap, Crescent City, Lio 

Delolime, I Lovis. (de-om',) a political writer, m. 
at Geneva, 1740. He practised law for several years, in 
Switzerland, and went to England, where he fixed his 
permanent abode, Of his various political works and 
essays, his celebrity is mainly ! npon the Constitu- 
tion de 0 Angleterre, a work which had n very large sale, 
nnd is often quoted as the best authority on the English 
Constitotion. D. 1806, 

Delorme, Mnios, a Frenchwoman, n. abt. 1612, near 
Chalons-sur-Murne, nnd whose name was so prominent 
in the history of the 17th century, that it is impossible to 
avoid speaking of her in an historical work. She came 
nt an early period of her life to Paris, where her great 
beauty would easily have secured for her a good match, 
had she not been inclined ton life of licentious intrigue. 
Almost all the distinguished men of the age were her 
"lovers" During the first disturbances of the Pron- 
deurs, her house was the rallying-point of the chiefs of 
that party, and in consequence, tis was about tu 
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Imprison her, when she suddenly died at the age of 38, 
Victor Hugo has made of her the subject of one of his 
historical dramas, 

Delorme, Puitinent, a French architect, n. nt Lyons 
about lols. He studied. three years at Rome, and after 
acquiring some reputation by works in bis native city, 
was called to Paris throngh the intiuence of Cardinal Dn 
Bellay, ond made almoner to the king. Varions works 
were intrusted to him, nnd in 1564 he was appointed, by 
Catherine de Medicis, one of the architects of the Tuile- 
ries. He was assisted in some of his undertakings by 
his brother, Jean Delorme, He left several treatises on 
architecture. D. 1577. 

Delos. Cyxtnvs OxTYGIA, now called Sartrrs, SAYLLI, 
Devo, or Deri, is the smallest of the Cyclades, at the N. 
of Naxos, and was famous threnghont antiquity as bav- 
ing heen the birthplace of Apollo and Diana, nnd further 
as being consecrated to the worship of the first-named 
deity. According to the legend it was a floating island, 
but was rendered immovable in order that Latona might 
give birth in security to these two divinities, It was 
peopled by the Tenians; and, in Homer's time, was the 
central seat of their political and religions union. Like 
all ancient temples of celebrity, that of Apollo at Delos 
was one of the great emporia for trade; and, after the 
fall of Corinth, the Delians, by wisely declaring their 
port free, secured. that vast commerce between the enst 
and west of which that noble city bad been the channel, 
Its commercial importance was further ensured by the 

nliar sanctity which attached to the island, Even 
ostile fleets rode quietly at anchor in its sacred harbor, 
So holy was it esteemed, that no dogs were suffered 
npon it; amd thet all dying persons, and women near 
the timeof their delivery, were removed to the neighbor- 
ing island of Myconos, for fear of pollution by either 
births or deaths. The temple of Toto, according 10 
Plutarch, was one of the stuteliest buildings in the uni- 
verse; its altar is said to have been a perfect cube, and 
the doubling it was a noted mathematical problem with 
the ancients, which went under the name of the pro^- 
lema Deliaeum, * the Delian problem.” The decline of 
Delos dates from the Mithridatic War, when it was laid 
waste 7 one of the generals of Mithridates, It is now 
a mere heap of ruins, 

Delphi. (:/¢/'f,) or Detenos, (now Casati.) a small town 
of ancient Pliocis, in a valley to the W. of Mount Par- 
nassus, was the seat of the most famous of all the ora- 
cles of Apollo. At this place certain exhalations, issu- 
ing from a cavern, threw all who approached it into 
convulsions, The responses were delivered by a priestess, 
called Pythia, who sat upon a tri placed over tho 
mouth of this cavern, and after having inhaled the 
vapor, guve utterance to the wished-for prediction 


either in verse or prose, which were then interpret 

by the priests, From its favorable position this oracle 
came to be consulted, not only by the Greeks, but even 
by the neighboring nations; and thns the temple was 
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enriched by an incredible number of valnable presents 
and splendid monuments. Hence, this ser d repository 
became frequently an object of plunder, Still the omele 
continned to utter ite responses long after the seat of 
empire lol been transferred from Greece to Rome; and 
it was only when Constantine the Grent removed the 
sacred tripods to adorn the hippodrome of his new city, 
that the responses ceased to be delivered. 

Delphi, in miana, a post-village, cap. of Carroll co., 
abt, 65 m. N.N. W. of Indianapolis, 

| Delphi. in Missouri, a village in Gasconade co., abt. £O 

| m. Ies rd St. d er o 

Delphi, in New Yor' , a t-vill of Ononi co., 
ai 210 m W.of sea * ~~ 

Delphi, in Ohio, n village of Huron co., abt 17 m. S. of 
Norwalk. 

Delphi, in Tennessee, a village of Marion co, on the 

Sequaldice River, 114 m. &.E. of Nashville. 

0 


Del phinn, Delphic. a. [From /Prlphi, n city of 
ancient Greece.) (Ane, Hist.) Relating, or perainiug, 
to Delphi, or to its famous oracle. 

“The Delphian vales." — Halleck. 

Delphin'in, n. (Chem.) A vegetable alkaline base 
obtained from the seeds of the Delphinium Staphisagria, 
or staves-acre. 
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Delphin'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) A fat acid obtained by 
saponification from the oil of the Delphinus, or porpoise ; 
jt has also been termed phocenic acid. It exists in the 
vegetable kingdom in the berries of Viburnum Opulus. 

Deiphin ide. n pl. (Zoi.) The Dolphin family, ord. | 
Cotacee, characterized by the moderate size of the head, 
and usually by the presence of teeth in both jaws. It 
includes, with the Dolphiu nnd Porpoise, many animals 
which are ordinarily called Whales. They are, in gen- 
eral, voracious feeders; and their flesh is for the most 

rt rank, oily, and unwholesome. The Dolphins, Del- 

inis. ure a numerous genns, 22 species having been 
describe, inhabiting both the North and South seas. 
The common dolphin, Delphinus, Delphis, resembles 
very much the porpoise, and has been often confounded 
with it. It inhabits the Mediterranean and Indian seas, 
swims swiftly, and preys upon fish. By ancient writers, 
the dolphin was celebrated for its supposed affection for 
the human race, and for the harmonious sounds of music. 

The fables connected with it are the poetic fictions of a 

classic age, and are totally opposed to the opinions of 

the moderns, who know it to be a prelaceons animal, 
and consider its appearance at sea as the prelnde of an 
approaching storm. The Bottle-heads, genus Hyperopo- 
don, are natives of the Northern seas, ind have no teeth 
in the upper jaw. The Porpoise, or porpesse, Phocana 
communis (derived from the Italinn name for this ani- 
mal. porco peser, or hog-fish), has numerous small sharp 
teeth in both jaws, and a dorsal fin in the middle of the 
body. It is the most common of all the cetaceans, and 
is found in almost all the European sens, and on the 
American coasts. It is abont six feet in length. and is) 
of a bluish-black color on the back, and white under-| 
neath. The whole body is covered with u layer of fat) 
nearly an inch in thickness, while the flesh beneath is | 
red, and resembles that of the hog. Porpoises swim in 
shoals (or, as they are called by sailors, schools), and) 
drive the mackerel, herring, and salmon before them, 
as a pack of dogs do hares. They are well known toall 
who have been at sea, from their rolling or apparently 
tumbling motion in the water, They root about the 


Fg. (92. - WITS GRAMPUS, OR WHITE WAE. 
shores with their snouts, in quest of food, like hogs. Their 
flesh was formerly considered a great delicacy, and re- 
ceipts for dressing it are to be found in aucient cookery 
books. The oil procured from the blubber is of the 
purest kind; and the skin, when carefully tanned and 
dressed, is used for wearing apparel, and for coverings 
for carriages. The Greenlander esteems the flesh of the 
porpoise as a great dainty, and quaffs the oil aa the 
most delicious of draughts. A white species occurs in 
China. The Grampus, of which there are several spe- 
cies, is a native of the North Sea. and js often found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and France. The large 
grampus, Orca gladiator, is of such an extremely fierce 
and ggedaceous nature, that it not only destroys the 
porpofse and dolphin, but is reported to attack even 
Whales. It ineasures from 20 to 25 feet in length, and | 
is well known from its frequent blowing. —See Betuaa, | 
Mon »»oN, &c. 

Delphinite, n. (n.) A variety of EID r, q. v. 

Delpnin'ium, n. (B..) The Larkspurs, u geuus of 
plants, order Ranun- 
culuccir. which yields 
many favorite garden- 
plants. They are an- 
nual herbs, with leaves 
much divided; flowers 

"e, red, or purple, 
never yellow. D. con- 
solida, the Branching 

rkspur, sparingly 
maturalized in our 
fields and roadsides, 
numerous varie- 
ties of double and 
semi-double flowers, 
the upper sepal of 
Which, asin the rest of 
the genus, is spurred. 
D. ezallatum, the 
American Larkspur, 
native of the Middle 
States, has a stem 3-4 
feet high, and flowers 
ofa brilliant purplish- 
blue. 


Fig. T93. — BRANCHING LARKSPUR. 
a (D. consolida.) 
Delphi'nus, n.[Lat. 
the Dolphin.] (Astron.) A northern constellation, situ- 
ated 13° or 140 N.E. of the Eagle. It consists of 18 stars, 
including 4 of the 3d magnitude, but none larger. Its 
mein declination is about 15° N. It comes to tlie me- 
Tidian on the 16th of September. 
(al.) See DELPHINIDAR. 
Det phos, in Kansas, a post-office of Ottawa co. 
Iphos, (formerly Sgcrtos 'TEN,) in Ohio, a village of 
Allen cu., abt. 116 m. N.W. of Columbus 


| Del'toid, a. 
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Delphos, in Ohio, a post-office of Van Wert co, 

Delps'burgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice of North- 
ampton co, 

Del Rey, in /ilinois, n post-office of Iroquois co. 

Del Segno. (It., trom the sign.] (Mus.) Same as DAL 
Sc No, q.v. 

Del'tn, ».: pl. DEL TAS. The Greek letter A. — (Geog.) A 
triangular alluvial tract included between the several 
mouths of the river Nile, from its resemblance to the 
form of the Greek A, delta. The term is now npplied to 
similar alluvial formations at the mouths of large rivers, 
subject to inundations. Thus, we speak of the D. of 
the Mississippi, the D. of the Danube, of the Niger, of 
the Ganges, &c. . 

Delta, in Alabama, a post-office of Randolph co. 

Delta, in Jilinois, u post-office of McLean co, 

Delta, in Indiana, a post-office of Parke co. 

Delta, in Michigan, a co. forming the S. extremity of 
the upper peninsula, and bordering on Lake Michigan 
and Green Bay, Area, about 2,200 sq. m. Rivers. Meno- 
monee, Ford, and Whitefish. Surface, broken; soil, 
good, and mostly covered with timber. Min. Limestone 
and sandstone. Cap. Esconaw ba. 

A post-township of Eaton co.; pop. abt. 850. 

Delta, in Mississippi, n village, cap. of Coahoma co., on 
the Mississippi River, at the Yazoo Pass, about 60 m. 
below Memphis, Tenn. 

Delta, in Nw York, a post-village of Lee township, 
Oneida co., 20 m. N.W. of Utica. 

Delta, in Ohio, n post-village of Fulton co., about 25 m. 
W. by S. of Toledo. 

Deltafica'tion, n. (From delta, and Lat. facere.] The 
formation of a delta or deltas, 

Delta'ie, a. Resembling a delta; in the form of u 
delta; relating to a delta. 

Delta-moth, „. (Z»4. See PyRALIDE. 

(Gr. delta, the letter A, and eidos, form.] 
Resembling the Greek A (delta); triungulur; as, a del- 
toid muscle, deltoid leaf. 

—n. (Anat.) A short, triangular-looking muscle, situ- 
ated on the front of the arm, at the shoulder. 

Del'ton, in Wisconsin, a post-village of New Buffalo 
township, Sauk co., about 50 m. N.N.W. of Madison. 

Deluc, Jean ANDRÉ, (de-look’,) a Swiss natural philoso- 
pher, B. in Geneva, 1727. He made a special study of 
physics and geology, endeavoriug to establish the con- 
sistency of the Book of Geuesis with the vast modern 
discoveries. He spent a portion of his life in England, 
and was appointed render to the queen. His principal 
works are, Theory of Barometers and Thermometers, 
New Notions on Meteorology, Traité élémentaire deGéolo- 
Hie, Recherches sur les Modifications de U Atmosphere. 
Some of his works were written in French, others in 
English. D. in 1817. 

Delud'able, a. That may be deluded ; liable to suffer 
imposition ; as, ** deludable cogitation.” —Sir T. Browne. 

Delude’, v.a. [Lat. deludo — de, und ludo, to play, to 
mock ; Sansk. Jud, to roll one’s self about; Heb. Jute, to 
deride, to mock by imitation.) To impose on; to de- 
ceive; to beguile; to lend astray; to cheat; to circuni- 
vent. — To disappoint; to thwart; to frustrate. 

Delud er, n. One who deludesor disappoints; a trick- 
ster: a beguiler; an impostor. 

Deluge, u. [Fr., from Lat. diluvium, from diluo di,. 
and luo, laro, to wash.] A washing away of the earth: 
any great overflowing of water; n tood; an inundation; 
a swell of water over the natural banks or shore of the 
ocean, 

—A sudden, sweeping, or overwhelming calamity; as, a 
deluge of trouble. 

(Scrip. and Geol.) The great overflow of water nar- 
rated in Scripture, and commonly known as the Flood. 
This great event is ordinarily calculated to have oc- 
curred in the 1656th year after the Creation, or 2293 
years before Christ. We are told in Gen. vii. that all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up. and the 
wiudows of heaven were opened, and God caused it to 
rain 40 days and 40 nights upon the earth; that during 
that time the waters increased and prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earth, and all the high hills aud moun- 
tains were covered 15 cubits and upwards ; that all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, and every man save 
Noah and those that were with him in the ark; that the 
waters prevailed upou the earth 150 days, and at the end 
of that time they were abated, God having made a wind 
to pass over the varth and assuage the waters; the foun- 
tains also of the deep and the windows of heaven being 
stopped, and the rain from heaven restrained. Noah 
entered the ark on the 17th day of the 2d month; on the 
lith day of the 7th month the ark rested upon the 
mountains of Ararat; and on the lst day of the Ist 

nth of the year following, the waters were dried up 

from the earth, and about 2 months later the earth it- 
self dried. Such is the concise account of this great 
catastrophe given in Sacred Writ, a subject which has 
given rise to much discussion, and furnished materials 
for the cavillers at religion. Without going into all the 
points connected with this subject, we may briefly al- 
lude to a few of them. We find in the legends and tra- 
ditions of most of the earlier races upon the earth (the 

Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, &c.), accounts of a 

similar catastrophe, and though sometimes they are in 

an allegorical forin, yet they so closely resemble the ac- 
count given by Moses, tnat they have generally been 
regarded as referring to the same event. Even the 

Mexicans, Peruvians, and other ruder nations of the new 

world, are represented as having their traditions of the 

great deluge. Numerous ingenious and fanciful theories 


were formerly given forth iu order to explain the phe- | 


nomena of the D.; and early geologists believed that 
they found in the fossil remains imbedded in the earth 
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unquestionable evidence of this universal destruction, 
but many of these were afterwards found to belong 
to a period vastly anterior to any historical epoch. 
So far as the teatimony of geology goes, we have no 
evidence that bears directly upon this subject. The 
majority of the ablest scientific men and theologinns 
are now of opinion that the Flood was only partial, 
and not universal. It was sent as a judgment of God 
against impious men, and there was no reuson to be- 
lieve that the human race had then spread themselves 
over the entire surface of the globe, The word all, in 
accordance with Eastern phraseology, is not always in 
Scripture to be taken ín a strictly literal sense; and 
hence, in the Mosaic account, there is nothing that can 
be regarded as contrary to the view of the D. being only 
partial. The object to be effected was the destruction 
of ungodly men, and if there be no reason to conclude 
that they were at that early period extensively scat- 
tered abroad, we think there is abundant evidence to 
show that God is always very economical of his means, 
and never has recourse to great measures in order to ef- 
fect what may be brought about by small. Partial del- 
uges not only may, but must have occurred; for we have 
unmistakable proof that many large natural reservoirs 
have been suddenly tapped, and their coutents let loose 
upon low lands of vast extent, and it is not impos- 
sible that one of these events may have been recent 
enough to justify the tradition that man was then on 
the earth, and narrowly escaped destruction. — The 
marks of a universal D., had such an event occurred 
must have been evident in the valleys, caverns, and 
other places into which water would enter and floating 
objects would be drifted, but from which an exit was 
difficult. Such localities contain various accumulations, 
but the mode iv which the deposits occur proves clearly 
that the action of the water that moved them was not 
diluvial. Many successive events must have combined 
before even the latest changes of the earth's surface were 
brought about, and these changes all seem to have been 
gradual, and to have invelved slow elevation and de- 
pression of very large areas, 

Deluge, v. a. To cover or overflow with water: to in- 
undate; to drown; to sink completely under water. 

“ Implacable, till delug d by thy foam." — Philips. 

—To overwhelm with any moving, spreading body ; as, 
the country is deluged with greenbacks. — To overpow- 
er, or cause to sink under universi calamity. 

“ Corruption, like a general flood, shall deluge all.” — Pope. 

Delusion, (de-lu'zhon,) n. [Fr.; Lat. delusto, from de- 
ludo.| Act of delading or speciously deceiving; decep- 
tion; mental illusion or misleading. — State or condi- 
tion of being deluded, deceived, or misled. — A false be- 
lief; chimera; error; illusion; fallacy, 

Delu'sive, a. Apt to delude or deceive; tending to mis- 
lead or wrongly bias the mind; deceptive ; beguiling; 
illusory; as, a delusive appearance. 

Delu'sively, adv. In a delusive or deceptive manner. 

Delu'sivenewss, n. Quality of being delusive; tendency 
to deceive or mislead ; illusion. 

Delu'sory, a. Apt to delude or deceive; deceptive ; il- 
]usory. 

Delve, v.a. [A. 8. delfan; D. delren; O. Sax. bidel- 
bhan; O. Ger. bitelbhan, to bury, probably akin to Goth. 
dal, n valley. See Dale.) To dig; to open with a spade 
or shovel, as the ground. 

** The filthy swine with delving snout.” — Philips. 


To ferret out; to penetrate ; to get at the bottom of; to 
sift; to fathom. 

"'I cannot delve him to the roots." — Shaks. 

r. n. To dig, or work with a spade or shovel; hence, fig- 
uratively, to labor. 

“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? ” — Hume. 

—n. A cave: a cavern; an excavated hollow; a delf; as, 
a “shady delve.” (Spenser.) — A measure of coals dug 
in the pit. (Used in some parts of England.) 

Del v'er, n. A digger; one who uses a spade or shovel. 

Demades, (dem'á-deez,) an Athenian orator. who, from 
a fishmonger, rose to high positions in the republic. 
He was captured by Philip of Macedon in the battle 
of Cheeronea, but soon set at liberty. Ile aſterwards ex- 
erted his influence in favor of the Macedonian party at 
Athens, but, betraying Antipater, he was put to death 
by Cassander, the son of the latter, 318 B. c. 

Demagnetizna' tion, n. Act or process of depriving 
of magnetic power or influence, 

Demag'netize, v.a. (Lat. de, and Eng. magnetize. 
To deprive of magnetic power; to restore from a torpi 
or comatose state, 

Demagog le. Demagog"ical, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to a demayogue; partaking of a factious nature 
or property. 

Demagog’ism, n. State or practice of a demagogue. 

Demagogue, (dem'a-gog.) n. [Fr.: Gr. dénagogos — 
demos, the people, and ago, to lead.) A ringleader of a 
faction, or of the rabble; a popular or factions orator; 
a party leader; a teacher of sedition. —Iu its original 
acceptation, this word was considered an honorable des- 
ignation ; but it is now almost invariably used in a bad 
sense. The oldest and most satirical of all portraits of 
the demagogue is traced by Aristophanes in his play of 
the Knights, in the character of Cleon, 

Dem‘ a n. Same as DEMAGOGISM, Q. v. 

Demain’, n. See DEMESNE. 

| Demand’, r.a. [Fr. demander; Lat. de, and mando, 
from manus, the hand, and do, to give.] To claim or seek 
as due by right; to exact; to ask peremptorily, or by 
authority ; to make requisition of; as, todemana money, 
to demand submission. 

—To require’; to call for; to seek ; to need; to desire; as, 
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the affair demas prudence, to demand the value of 

shares. — To question: to ask; to interrogate ; — some- 

times used with of; as, a reply was demanded of him. 
—r. n. To ask; to inquire; to seek; to make a demand, 
—n. An asking for or claim made by virtue of a right, or 

supposed right; an asking with authority; a challeuging 

as due; exaction; us, payable on demand, 

^ He has the confidence to turn his wishes juto demands." Locke. 


—The asking or requiring of a price for goods offered for 
sale; the calling for in order to purchase; as, to demand 
the price of an article. — Desire to purchase or possess; 
manifested want or seeking; us, champagne was in great 
demand, 

—That which is or may be claimed as due; debt; claim; 
us, his demands were paid. 

(Law.) A claim; a challenging; a calling upon a per- 
son for anything due. It is either in deed, written, or 
verbal, as u demand for rent, or an application for pay- 
ment of a debt; or £n law, as an entry on land, distrain- 
ing for rent, bringing an action, &c. 

In demand, much sought after; in great request; 
greatly needed. — On demand, forthwith; on presenta- 
tion ; as, a bill payable on demand. 

Demand'able, 4. That may be demanded, required, 
or asked for; as, demandable goods, 

Demnand'ant, n. (Law.) One who demands; the plain- 
tiff in a real action; any plaintiff, 

Demaad’er, n. One who demands, exacts, or requires ; 
a dun; one who seeks to purchase. | 

Demand’ress, n. (Law.) A female who demands, (k.) 

De'mar, a fellow-laborer with St. Paul, at Thessalonica, 
who afterwards deserted him, either discouraged by the 
hardships of the work, or allured by the love of the 
world. 

Demara'tus, king of Sparta, who accused Cleomenes 
before the ephori as the disturber of Greece, for which 
Cleomenes retorted npon Demaratus the charge of ille- 
gitimacy, and having bribed the priests of Delphi, the 
oracle, when consulted, confirmed the charge. D. then 
resigned the crown, h. c. 491, entered into the Persian 
service, and was entertiined by Darius and Xerxes, 

Dem arcate, v.a. To mark or fix the limits or bounda- 
ries of, (n.) 

Demarea'tlon Point, a cape on the Arctic const of 
N. America, iu Lat. 6% 45' N., Lon. 1419 W. It forms 
the N. extremity of the boundary between Alaska und 
British N. America. 

Demareh, (de-m1rk',) n. In modern Greece, a mayor 
or chief magistrate. 

Demarkn'tion, Demnrea'tion, n. [Fr. démar- 
cation; Sp. demarcacion, trom dzmarcar — «e, and múr- 
car, to mark; L. Lat. marchia, a mark, a seal.| Act of 
markinz off, or of ascertaining and setting a limit, — The 
liue or boundary by which one object is separated or 
marked off [rom another. The word was first introduced 
in 1493, when Pope Alexander VI., in order to put an end 
to the disputes between tlie crowns of Spain and Portu- 
gal, relative to their Indian discoveries nnd conquests: 
by virtue of his pontifical authority, drew through the 
ocean an imaginary line, by which the dominions of both 
parties were defined; und thus originated tlie expres- 
sion line of demarcation. 

Demate'rlallze, v. a. To remove material properties 
from; to deprive of material qualities. 

Demlavendl, the highest summit of the Elburz range 
in Persia, about 40 m. N.E. of Teheran. It is volcanic, 
and conical in shape. Height, 15,000 feet. 

Dem dbewlel’kie. (Hist.) A place near Warsaw, where 
the Poles defeated the Russians with great slaughter, 
March 31, 1821. 

Dem’bea, an Abyssinian province, comprising all the 


territory surronnding the great lake of the same name. 
The lake D. is 6) m. in length, with an average breadth 
of 25 m. Lat. 12? N., Lon. 379 15’ E. 

Dem ben. a river of W. Africa, falling into the W. At- 
lanti-:, in Lat. 9? 45’ N. 

Dem din’ski, Hzxark, a Polish gencral, n. at Cracow, 
in 1731. He joined the French campaign against Rus- 
sia, in 1312, and was made a captain by Napoleon. Sub- 
sequently he rendered service during the Polish Revo- 
lution of 1850. When the revolution broke out in Iun- 
gary, in 1818, he offered his sword to the patriots, and 
was placed in chief come d of the main army, but, 
owing to Gürgey's machinations, he was repeatedly de- 
funted by the Austrians and Russians. He fled to Tur- 
key, and returned afterwards to France. D. in Paris, 
1501. 

Deme. n. [Or. demos, jurisdiction.] In ancient Greece, 
n subdivision of land; u township. 

Deman’, v. a. [Fr. démener, to struggle, to exert one's 
self de, and mener; O. Fr. meiner. from main; Lat. 
manus, tie hil]. To conduct; to lead; to carry; — 
with tho reciprocal pronoun, 

“Duty requires to demean ourselves to God humbly and de- 
voutly."— South. 

— To behave incanly: to debase; to lessen; — preceding 
the reflexive pronoun. 

“ Antipholus is mad; 
Else he would never so demean himself." — Shaks. 

Demean'or, Demean'our, ». Manner of con- 
ducting or behaving one’s self: behavior; carriage; de- 
portment; conduct; as, a plensing demeanor. 

His demeanour did rather breed disdain.” — Sidney. 


Demented. a. Lat. de, and mens, mentis. mind. See 
Mixp.] Deprived of the mind or senses; insane; crazy ; 
infatuated, 

Demen tia, n. [Lat.] Insanity. 

( Med.) Out of one's mind; weakness; silliness; idiocy ; 
a term used to imply a state of mental imbecility; barm- 
less madness. See LUNACY, MANIA, 
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Demem'ber, Demem’bered, a. (Her.) Applied 
to signify that the members of an 
animal are cut trom its body, as 
in Fig. 194. 

De'mencey, n. [Lat. dementia.] 
Dementia; insanity. 

Dement’, Demen'tate, v. a. 
[Lat. dementatus.] To make de- 
mented; to deprive of reason; to 
render mad. 

Dement’, in Minois, a post-village 
and township of Ogle co., about 70 
m. W. of Chicago; total pop. about 
800. . 

Dementa'tion, n. Act of de- 


Fig. 194. 
DEMEMBER, 


priving of, or state of being without reason. 


Demephitiza'tion, u. 
mephitic or foul air, 

Demeph'itize, v.a. [Lat. de, and Fr. mephitiser.] To 
free from foul or mephitic air. 

Demerara, (dem'a-rai'ra,) a river of British Guiana, 
which, after a course of 300 m., falls into the Atlantic, 
in Lat. 5° 50“ N., Lon. 68° W. It gives its name to a 
prov. of that country. Pop. 25,500. See Guiana, 

Demerit, n. [Fr. démerité — de, and mérité, merit. 
See MEurT.] That which deserves punishment or blame; 
vice or crime; fault. — An ill-deserving. 

—v. n. To deserve demerit or blame. 

Demersed', a. Plunged under water; drowned, 

Demer'sion, u. The act of plunging under water; a 
drowning. — The state or condition of being over- 
whelmed. 

Demes'merize, v.a. [de and mesmerize, q. v.] To 
dispossess of mesmeric power. 

Demesne, Demain, (dé-mén',) n. [O. Fr. demaine; 
Fr. domaine ; from L. Lat. dominium, domunium, from 
Lat. dominus, a lord, a master.] A manor-house, and | 
the land adjacent or near, which a lord keeps in his own 
hands, or immediate occupation. 

“ A gentleman of fair demesnes." —Shaks. 

Demesnial, (de-me'ni-al) a. Relating, or pertaining, 
to a demesne. 

Deme'ter. (Myth.) The Greek name of Crnzs, q. v. In 
the Theogony of Hesiod, a daughter of Chronos and 
Rhea, and the mother of Persephoné ( PROSERPINE) and 
Dionysos (Bacchus). The most prominent myth con- 
nected with her name is the rape of Persephoué, who is 
seized by Hades while gathering flowers in the fields ot 
Enna, In the search for her child, Demeter comes to 
Eleusis in Attica; and the legend thus accounts for the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Deme'trius I.. king of Syria, surnamed Sorrn, son of 
Seleucus Philopater, n. 185 u. C. He was sent as hostage to 
Rome by his father, on whose death Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, and after him his son, Antiochus Eupator, the one 
the uncle, and the other the consin of Demetrius, 
usurped the throne of Syria. He applied to the Roman 
senate for assistance to recover his rights, but in vain. 
The Syrians, however, recognized him for their lawful 
prince, and at last he obtained the throne, B. c. 162. Ile 
then declared war against the Jews, and in this war 
Judas Maccabwus lost his life, bravely fighting for the 
liberties of his country. A confederacy of the neighbor- 
ing kings was formed against D., who was slain about 
n. c. 150. 

D£gwETRIUS IL, called NicATOR (conqueror), was the son of 
the preceding. Ptolemy Philometer, king of Egypt, 
placed him on the throne of his father, after expelling 
the usurper, Alexander Balas, B. c. 146. Ile married 
Cleopatra, the wife of the sume Alexander, and daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy. He was subsequently taken prisoner by 
the king of Parthia, who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, which so incensed Cleopatra, that she married 
Antiochus Sidetes, her brother-in-law. Sidetes, how- 
ever, fell in battle, and D. recovered his throne; but he 
did not retain it long, for he was ouce more expelled by 
Alexander Zebina, and was killed by the governor of 
Tyre, B. c. 126. 

Demetrius, surnamed PrALERKUS, a celebrated Greek 
orator and statesman, D. 345 n. c. He favored the Mace- 
donia party, and held the office of governor of Athens 
under Cassander for ten years. The Athenians were so 
charmed with his eloquence and his excellent adminis- 
tration as to erect 360 statues to his honor. His gov- 
erument terminated in B. c, 207, when Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes restored tiie democratic form, and the Macedo- 
nian representative retired to the court of Ptolemy 
Lagus, king of Egypt, whose sou banished him from his 
dominions, D. is said to have died by the bite of an asp, 
about 283 p.c. He wrote many works which are lost, 
and is said to have done much towards founding the 
library of Alexandria, 

D2me'trius, surnamed POoLIORCETES, king of Macedo- 
nia, was the son of Antigonus. At the age of 22 his 
father intrusted him with an army against Ptolemy, by 
whom he was defeated near Gaza. But he soon repaired 
the loss, and with a fleet of 250 ships sailed to Athens, 
which he delivered from Demetrius Phalereus. He next 
took part in the war against Ptolemy, whose fleet he 
destroyed. In n. c. 305 Demetrius undertook the siege of 
Rhodes, and constructed huge machines for the assault, 
but after persevering for a year was compelled to relin- 
quish the attempt. He afterwards defented Cassander 
at Thermopylæ; but was called to aid Antigonus against 
Seleucus and Lysimachus, in Asia, The two armies met 
at Ipsus, B. c. 299; und afteran obstinate battle, the army 
of Demetrius was defeated, and his father slain, but he| 
himself fled to Ephesus. He, however, mustered a new 
army, and in B. c. 295 relieved Athens from the tyranny 


The act of purifying from 


under which it groaned. He then slew Alexander, the 
son of Cassander, and seated bimself on the throne of 
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Macedonia. At the end of 7 years, during which he was 
coustautly at war, he was obliged to quit his dominions 
and retire into Asia, where he was reduced to greut dis- 
tress, upon which he went to the court of Seleucus, bis 
son-in-law ; but a difference breaking out between them, 
war ensued, aud Demetrius was defeated. Deserted by 
his soldiers, he surrendered himself at length to his sow 
in-law, who exiled him to Pella, in Syria, where he died 
B. c. 283. 

Deme'trius, Czar of Russia. commonly called the False 
DEMETRIUS, Was, according to most historians, a native 
of Jaroslav, aud a novice in a monastery, where he was 
tutored by a mouk to personate D., son of the Czar John 
Vasilowitz, who had been murdered by Boris Gudenow. 
Having learnt his tale, he went into Lithuania, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, and married the daughter 
of the palatine Sandomir, In 1604 D. entered Russia at 
the head of a small army, was joined by a number of 
Russians and Cossacks, and defeated an army sent against 
him. On the death of Boris, the people strangled his 
son, and placed D. on the throne; but his partiality to 
tlie Poles, and contempt of the Greck religion, occasioned 
an insurrection, and he was assassiuated in 1606, after 
reigning about 11 months. 

Dem ‘i, a. [Fr.; from Lat. di, for dis, and medius, mid- 
dle.) A prefix, used in composition to signify half. 

Dem'i-bain, Dem'i-bath, n. A Lath permitting 
the immersion of only the lower half of the body. 

Dem é/i-bas'tion, n. (Fort) A kind, of halt-bastion 
which frequently terminates the branches of a crown- 
work, or horn-work, and which is also occasionally used 
in other places. See Bastion, Crown-work, Hors- 
WORK. 

Dem'i-b de’, n. (.) Half of a brigade of troops. 

Dem’i-ca’‘dence, n. (Mus) Animperlect cadence; 
the last or final sound of a verse in a chant when it falls 
on any other than the key-note. — More. 

Dem 'i-can'non. n. (Ordnance.) A kind of ancient 
cannon, carrying balls from 30 to 36 Ibs. weight. Saks. 

Dem(i-cul'verin, n. (Ordnance.) A piece of ordnance 
formerly used, carrying a ball varying in weight from 
9 to 13 Ibs. 

Dem('i-de'ify, v.a. 

Dem'i-devil, n. Hilf a devil. 

“ Demand that demi-devil, 


Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body 1"—Shaks. 


Dem'i-dis'tanee, n. (Fortif.) The distance between 
the outward polygons and the flank. —Crable. 

Dem '‘i-ditone, n. (Mus.) A minor third. See Tump. 

Demidov, or Demidoff, (dem'edof,) a wealthy 
and influential Russian family, whose head was an ar- 
mory-founder at Toula. This Demidoff was intrusted by 
Peter the Great with the business of casting the cannon 
for that prince’s numerous warlike expeditions. He 
actively seconded all the exertions of the czar, und in 
1725 discovered the mines of Kolyvan, the working of 
which speedily enriched him, — He left a son, NiTIKA, 
and several grandsons, who distinguished themselves in 
the same career as their progenitor, and amassed colos- 
sal fortunes.— The best known of these are PROKOP 
Demivorr, who worked with great profit the iron, cop- 
per, and gold mines of the Ural Mountains, B. at Moscow 
about 1750 ; — Ni1KOLAI NiKiTICH, a zealous philanthro- 
pist, who introduced into his country several branches 
of industry, founded establishments of public utility, 
and carried to a greut state of perfection the working 
of mines. He had an annual income of more than n mil- 
lion of dollars. His last years he passed in France and 
Italy, enjoying the society of learned men, and heaping 
benefits on all around him. B. near St. Pejgrsburg, 
1773; D. at Florence, 1828. — He left two sons, Pau. and 
ANATOLE, who, as well as inheriting his fortune, had also 
the same high taste, and benevolence. Of these, Count 
Anatole allied himselt to the Bonaparte family, by mar- 
rying, in 1840, one of Napoleon's nieces, the Princess 
Mathilde, daughter of Jerome, and sister of Prince Na- 
poleon. In 1845, however, a separation took place be- 
tween them, Russia, as well as other countries, owe to 
him the foundation of many valuable charitable insti- 
tutions. D, 1858. 

Dem'i-god, n. (Myth.) A general appellation of the 
interior divinities of Greece and Rome, more particularly 
of such of the mixed offspring of divinities and mortals 
as were afterwards deified. 

Be gods, or angels, demi-gods.""— Milton. 

Dem i-god dees, n. A female demi-god. 

Dem'i-gorge, ». (Fortif.) Hulfa gorge. See GORGE. 

Demé'i-groat,». Halfa grout. (About 5 cents.) 

Demi-hague, (dem'e-hák.) [Fr.] ( Mil.) A small fire- 
arm in general use about the end of the 15th century. 
It was like a large pistol in form; but the butt was long 
and greatly curved. It was, as the name implies, a 
diminutive of the haquebut, or hook-but, a musket the 
stock of which was curved, instead of being straight like 
that of the arquebus or hand-gun, the shape of which 
prevented these weapons froin being held in a position 
which would allow the eye to be directed along tlie bar- 
rel towards the object aimed nt. 

Dem'ijohn, n. Dn: dame'jeanne.] A vessel of copper, 
earthenware, or glass, inclosed in basket-work, used fur 
holding liquors; as, a demijohn of whiskey. 

Demli-lanee, n. A half lance or pike; a javelin. 

Dem'i-lune, n. [Lat. luna, the moon.) (Fortif.) See 
RAVELIN, 

Dem'i-man, ». Half a man;— used in reproach. 

Deming, in Indiana, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
abont 25 m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Dem'i-offi cinl, a. Partly authorized or official. 

Dem'i-premoé'ises, n. pl. Premises in part. 

Dem'i-qunver, n. ( Mus.) A note in music of half the 
length of the quaver. 


To worship or deify in part. 
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pem'i-relie'vo, n. (Sculpt.) Half-raised figures from 
the plane, us if cut in two, und only half fixed to the 

ane. 

pom irep, n. [An abbreviation of demi-reputation.] A 
woman of dubious reputation for chastity, 

Demir-His‘sar, a town of Turkey in Europe, on the 
Struma, 12 m. N.W. of Seres ; pop. 9,000, 

Demisabil'ity, n. (Law.) State or condition of being 
demisable. 

Demis'able, a. That may be demised or leased. 

Demise, (dé-miz’,) n. [ Fr. «émis, démise, pp. of demettre ; 
Lat. demissio, from demitto — ue, and mitto, missus, to 
send.] A laying down or removal, as of the crown or 
royal authority. — The death of a reigning monarch, or 
of any distinguished individual; as, “the demise of 
Queen Anne.” —Swift. 

( Law.) A conveyance or transfer of an estate by lease 
or will. 

—r.a. To send down to a successor; to transfer or convey; 
to lease. 

** My executors shall not have power to demise my lands to be 
parchased."—Swift. 

—To bequeath: to give. 

Demi-sem'i-quaver, n. (Mus) A note in music 
equal to half a semi-quaver, 

Demission, (dé-mish'un,) n. Fr. démission; Lat. de- 
misso. See Demise.) A lowering or letting down; deg- 
radation; depression ; transfer; resignation. 

Dpemiüis'sionary,a. Relating or pertaining toa trans- 
fer or conveyunce of lands or property. — Aiding to les- 
sen, lower, deprive, depress, or degrade. 

Demna'i-suit, n. A half-suit of armor. 

Demit’, v. n. To depress; to hang or luy down; to let 
fall; as. to demit n public office. — To su mit to; to ne- 
cept under constraint; as,.to demit one's self to an un- 

stable duty. 

Desn'i-tint, n., (demi and tint.) (Pain!/ing.) A half- 
tint; a gradation of color between positive light and 
determined shade; in other words, that shade seen when 
the sun shines on a house, or any other object, making 
an angle of nearly 45° on the ground-plane, or when it 
shines more on the front than on tbe end. (It is some- 
times called Aul f-tin/.) 

Dema'i-tone, n. (Mus) A semi-tone. 

Demiurge, (/en'e-urj,) n. (Gr. demiourgos, from demos, 
people, and ergon, work.) (Phil. Literally, a work- 
man or handicraitsman; bnt employed by the Gnostics 
to denote a being whom they regarded as the creator of 
the visible earl, He was, in their view, the archon or 
chief of the lowest order of the spirits in existence prior 
to the creation of this world; and it was he. they said, 
who, by contact with chaos, gave to this earth its form 
awl living characters. From him man received his 
pryche, or sensnous soul; while from God, the supreme 
divinity, he received the higher spirit, or pneuma. In 
this way they attempted to account for the existence of 
a good and evil principle in man, and for the origin of 
evil in the world. — See GNosTICS. 

Demiur'gic, a. [Gr. demiurgikos.] Creative; relat- 
ing to a demiurge ; as, “ demiurgic power. e Quincey 

Demé'ivolt, n. (Fr. démivolte—demi, and Lat. volutu*, 
from. rolvo, to roll.) (Manege.) A half-vault; one of 
the seven artificial motions of a horse, in which he 
raises his fore-legs in a particular manner. 

D^m'i-wolf, n. Halfa wolf; n mongrel dog; one cross- 
bred between the canine and vulpine species. — Shaks. 

Dem'min, a Prussimn town, district of Stettin, pro- 
vince of Pomerania, 29 m. & of Stralsund, at the month 
of the Trebel and Tollense. It is a town of great an- 
tiquity, and is noted for the number of sieges it has sns- 
tained in various wars. Manuf. Leather, cloth, hosiery, 
aud tobacco. Pop. 9,217. 

Dem mit, or DiwwiT, in Tezas, a S. co.; area, about 
1,000 sq.m. Watered by the Nueces River. 

Democracy. n. (Gr. demokrutia—demos, the people, 
aud kraten, to rule, from Aratos, strength, might.) Gov 
ernment, rule, or authority of the people; a form of 
government in which the supreme power is lodged in 
the hands of the people collectively. (Correlative to 
aristocracy, 

—In the U. States, one of the two great political parties 
into which the republic is divided ;— synonymous with 
the European term Cmservatism. 

Demoeracy, in Oo, n post-office of Knox co. 

Dem'oerat, n. (Fr. demecrate.| One who adheres to 
democracy, or a government by tlie people, or favors the 
extension of the right of suffrage tu all classes of men. 
(Opposed to aristocrat.) 

“ Wiinkles, the damned democrats won't latter." — Byron. 

—In American politics, a member of the democratic or 
conservative party; in contradistinction to republican. 

Democrat, in Indiuna, a township of Carroll co.; pop. 

Demoerat, in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Buncombe co, 

Democratic, Demoerat'icnl, a. [Gr. demokrati- 

r Fr. démocratique.) Pertaining to democracy, or 
government by the people; popular. 
* Democratica! enemies to truth." — Browne. 

v Democratic Party. (Amer. Pol.) That party in the 

gs, latterly in op- 


States formerly opposed to the Whi 
position to the Republican party. 
Dem 9erntienlly, adv. In à democratic manner. 
Demor'ratism, n. The ruling principles of a demo- | 
crat; democracy. | 
Democ'ratist, n. A democrat. (R.) 
D moc'ratize, v.a. Tomiki ocratic. (R.) 
emoe'ritus, the sage of Abdera, B. 460 or 470 B. C. 
and js said to have survived a full century. Nothing of 
the writings of D. remains save a few fragments; but, 
with two exceptions, there is no great man of antiquity 


— 
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whose renown fills a larger space, or who seems, alike 
with his genius and his acquirements, to have better de- 
served a hold on the world's memories, Urged by thirst 
for knowledge, he travelled, during his youth and man- 
hood, throngh India, Ethiopia, Chaldeea, and Persia ; he 
apent several years in Egypt, und seems to have visited 
the schools of Pythagoras and Zeno. It is said, also, 
that he heard Socrates, and communed with Anaxagoras 
concerning the phenomena of astronomy, and the phy- 
sical structure of nature. Cicero tells us that in style 
D. might be the rival of Plato. The titles of his works 
relate to Logic, Ethics, Physics, Mathematics, Astron- 
omy, Medicine, Poetry, Music, Grammar, and even Stra- 
tegy. The Abderites are recorded to have paid lottiest 
honors to their sage. It is suid that D. had spent all his 
substance in travelling. But the law of Abdera refused 
the rights of burial to any one who wasted his patri- 
mony. To escape the penalty, the philosopher read in 
public his chief treatise, entitled jmyag &axocpos ; and, 
charmed by his eloquence, the people voted him the sum 
of 500 talents, or $500,000, It is uot often that a philo- 
sophical treatise reaps such a reward! The fame of D., in 
modern times, rests on his extraordinary prerísion of 
the Atomic, or modern physical theory of the Universe. 
Rising above the confined idea of the Ionian school, 
that all things are modifications of one element or prin- 
ciple, he broached the conception that bodies are made 
up of ultimate atoms, and that in the cliaracter of these 
atoms must be sought the explanation of the qualities 
of what we call body. He went off at once from all bar- 
ren logomachies about the plenum ; and, indeed, more 
than any other thinker of antiquity, achieved the pri- 
vilege of laying down the ground of just speculation in 
physics. His doctrines prevailed widely, and were after- 
wards enshrined in noble verse by Lucretins. D. was 
certainly a materialist; the mind, he thought, like fire, 
consisted of the finer atoms, He had no notion of life 
apart from body; and the gods he deemed delusion. He 
had grand views of the nniverse: in the Milky Way, first 
of all, he saw the light of innumerable worlds; but he 
had a correspondingly mean opinion of the nature aud 
destiny of Man, 


Demogor'gon. n. ( Myth.) A mysterious being, who 


was an object rather of terror thun of worship: hence, 
in Paradise Lost (book ii.), Milton speaks of 
ES the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. 
The Demogorgon is also introduced by Shelley, under a 
somewhat different aspect, into. his drama Prometheus 
Unbound. 


Demoiselle, (dem-waw-tel’,) n. [Fr. See DamseL.]) In 


France, a young lady; sometimes, also, applied to a 
waiting-maid. 

(Zoól.) The Numidian Crane (Anthropoides virgo), of 
the family Gruida. It is remarkable for the grace and 
symmetry of its form, and the elegance of its deport- 
ment. It measures three feet three inches in length; 
and has a beak two inches and a half long, the base of 
which is greenish and the tip red; the irides are crim- 
son; the crown of the head is cinereous ; the rest of the 
head and neck, black; the feathers of the breast are 
long and drooping; the under parts of the body, from 
the breast. the back. and the tail, are bluish-ash ; the lat- 
ter and the quills are tipped with black; and the legs are 


Fig. 795. — THE DEMOISELLE, OR NUMIDIAN CRANE. 
(Anthropoides virgo.) 
black. This grallatorial bird is a native of many parts 
of Asia and Africa; and is to be met with along the 
whole of the southern and eastern shores of the Medi- 


terranean. It delights in damp and marshy places, fre- 
quenting those parts in search of small fish, frogs, &c.. 
which are its favorite food. It is easily domesticated. 
Demolish, v.a. Fr. démolir, pp. démolis ; Lat. demo- 
lior — de, and molior, to hurt, to cast, to throw, to re- 
move: from moles, a large, shapeless mass or structure.] 
To throw, cast, or pull down, as a heap or structure; to 
separate uny collected mass, or the connected parts of a 
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thing; to destroy, raze, dismantlo, or ruin ; as, todemolish 
a building, to demolish un argument. 

“ I expected the fabric of my book would have been long since 
demolished." — Tillotson, 

Demol'isher, n. One who, or that which, demolishes, 
razes, or destroys; as, his reply is a demolisher. 

Demolition, (dem-o-lish'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. demolitio,] 
Act of demolishíhg, or of overthrowing, pulling down, 
or destroying a pile or structure; ruin; collapse; de- 
struction; as, the demolition of a house, of an argn- 
ment, &c. 

De'mon, n. [Fr. demon; Lat. demon; Gr. daimon, 
probably trum dato, to divide; Sansk. dal, as being the 
divider or giver of a man’s lot.) ( Myth.) The name given 
by the ancients to certain spirits or genii, which they 
regarded as intermediate between gods and men. Ac- 
cording to Plato, the name is derived from da mon, know- 
ing, in allusion to their superior intelligence. Homer 
and some of the earlier of the Greek writers applied the 
term generally to every order of being superior to man ; 
hence the gods were sometimes called demons, und the 
adjective daimoniakos was used to signify divine. In 
Hesiod we have an express account of the demons, ns 
spirits intermediate between gods and men, being the 
souls of men who had lived in the golden and silver 
ages, and of whom there were different orders. Accord- 
ing to Plato, the D. is a middle intelligence between the 
gods and mien, watching over, directing, and recording 
the actions of the latter, In the opinion of some, the 
celestinl deities did not at all intertere in the manage- 
ment of human affairs, but committed it entirely to the 
cure of the demon; and that every mortal at birth re- 
ceived a particular D., who accompanied him through 
life and acted as his guiding spirit, According to their 
influence, demons were distinguished as good and bad, 
aguthodemors and cacoccmons (Gr. agathos, good, and 
kakos, bad); but in either case they were regarded as 
carrying out the intentions of the gods, nud not as being 
in any degree hostile or opposed to them. Hence, in its 
original sense, a D. was not necessarily an evil »pirit, — 
an idea which has come to us from the Jews, who were 
wont to regard the deities of other nations as only em- 
bodiments or emissaries of the Evil One. The genii of 
the Romans were analogous to the demons of the 
Greeks, though they differed from them in many im- 
portant particulars. Every individual was believed at 
birth to receive a particular genius, which accompanied 
him through life, and conducted him threugh its various 
vicissitudes. The genius was represented as enjoying 
the good things of this life; hence for one to pinch his 
appetites was to defraud his genius. It was generally 
believed that each person had two genii —a good and 
a bad; and as the one or the other prevailed. so was his 
conduct good or the reverse. Places and cities, as well 
as men, were believed to have their particular genii. 
The origin of the doctrine of demons is to be sought in 
the East. The Hindoos associated with thcir supreme 
deity, Brahina, an innumerable host of messengers or 
demons, called deitjas; and the Persians still further 
develop and systematize this doctrine of subordinate 
spirits, In accordance with the dualistic principle of 
their religion, they had two kinds of demons, — those 
who were servants of the good principle or Ormuzd, and 
were called Jzeds, or genii of the Light, and those who 
served the evil principle, Ahriman, and were called the 


Dewi, or genii of Darkness. The Jews, at the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, doubtless became acquainted 
with the system of the Persiuns: and to this may per- 
haps be attributed many of the popular notions that 
were afterwards held Uy them on this subject, Among 
Christian writers, demons are simply fallen angels, or 
devils, as used in the New Testament. — See MAGIC, 
WITCHCRAFT. 

De'moness, n. A female demon. 

Demonetiza'tion, „. Act of demonetizing; condi- 
tion of being demonetized. 

Demon’etize, v.a. To deprive of current value or 
efficacy ; as. to demonetize a gold coin. 

Demo'niac, Demoni'acnl, a. [Fr. démoniacue.] 
Pertaining to demons, or evil spirits; —hence, anything 
feurful or horrible; as, “ demoniacal laughter." (Thack- 
eray.) — lufluenced by demons; produced by demons or 
evil genii. 

“ Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy.” — Milton. 

—n. A human being possessed by a demon or evil spirit; 
one whose mind is disturbed and controlled by the 
power of wicked aud unclean spirits. 

** Those lunatics and demoniacs . . . were restored to their right 
mind.“ — Bentley. 

Demoni'acnlly, adv. In a demoniacal manner. 

Demoni'ncism, u. State of being demoniacal ; condi- 
tion of one who is a demoniac. 

Demo’nian, a. Devilish; of demoniac nature; 
* demonian spirits.” — Milton, 

Demo'nianism, n. State or quality of being pos- 
sessed by a demon or devil. 

De’monism, n. (Fr. demonisme.] Belief in demons; 
demonology. 

De’monist, n. One who believes in demons or evil 
spirits. 

| De/monize. r.a. [Lat. damonizare.] To fill with the 
spirit of a demon. 

—To possess by a demon. 

Demonoe'racy. n. [Gr. daimon, and kratein, from 
kratos, strength.| The power of a devil or demon. 

Demonol'atry,». Gr. daimon, and latreia, service, 
worship, from latron. pay, hire.) The worship of demons 
or evil spirits, 

Demonolog'ie, Demonolog'ieal, a. Relating 
or pertaining to demonology. 


as, 
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Demonol'ogist, n. A writer on, or student of, de- 
monology. 

Demonology, n. [Gr.daimon, and logos, trentise.] A 
discourse on demons; & treatise on evil spirits, their 
nature and properties, and the superstitions regarding 
them. 

Demon n. The world of demons; demoniac power. 

De'monshi n. State or condition of n demon. 

Demonstrabil'ity, n. Quality of being demon- 
strable. 

Demon'strable, a. [See DEMoNsrRATE.] That may be 
demonstrated; that may be proved beyond doubt or 
contradiction; capable of being shown by certain 
evidence, 

Demon(strablancss; n. Quality of being demon- 
strable. 

Demon ’'strably, adv. In a manner to preclude doubt; 
beyond the possibility of contradiction. 

Demon'strate, v. a. (Lat. demonstro, demonstratus, 
de, und monstro, to show, to point out, from moneo, to 
cause to think of, or to remember, from Sansk. man, to 
think, whence Lat. mens, mind] Jo prove; to evince; 
toexhibit; to manifest; as, to demonstrate an inclina- 
tion. — To point out or indicate; to show or prove to be 
certain; to prove beyond the possibility of doubt; as, to 
demonstrate a fact. 

Demonstra'tion, n. [Lat. demonstratio.) A point- 
ing out; a showing forth, or exhibition; act or process 
of demonstrating; the highest degree of evidence; cer- 
tain proof exhibited, or such proof as establishes a fact 
or proposition beyond the possibility of doubt, or as 
shows the contrary position to be absurd or impossible ; 
indubitable evidence of the senses, or of reuson; evi- 
dence which satisfies the mind of the certainty of a fact 
or proposition. 

—Outward show; public exhibition; open manifestation 
of opinions or feelings; as, a loyal demonstration. 

(Mil.) A military movement or manceuvre, involving 
an exhibition of accumulated force; us, to make a de- 
monstration on the enemy's flank. 

(L^gic.) That process by which a result is shown to 
be a necessury consequence of the premises from which 
it is asserted to follow, on the supposition that those 
premises ure admitted, either as matter of fact, or of 
intuitive evidence, or of previous D. A D. is either di- 
rect or indirect; it is direct when the truth of the pro- 
position is proved at once and directly, and indirect 
when it is proved by showing that the contradiction is 
impossible and absurd, which is usually termed reductio 
ad absurdum. k 

Demon'strative. a. [Lat.demonstratirus.] Having 
the power of demonstration; showing or proving by 
certain evidence; invincibly conclusive; having the 
power of showing with clearness and certainty; as, de- 
menstrative figures. 

—Exhibitive; having the faculty of saying or expressing 
much; open-minded; candid; frank ; us, a demonstrative 
man. 

—Involving, or consisting of. the power of expression, 
whether eulogistic or vituperative; as, demonstrative 
language. 

(Grum) A pronoun directly pointing out that to 
which it has reference. They are, this, pl. these, and 
that, pl. those. 

Demon'stratively, adv. 
tive manner, 

Demon'strntiveness, n. 
demonstrative. 

Demonstrator, n. One who demonstrates, or proves 
a thing with indubitable certainty. 

(Anai.) The index finger.— One who exhibits the 
parts of the human body; a teacher of practical anatomy. 

Demonte, (dai-mon‘tai,) a town of N. Italy, in Pied- 
mont, 15 m. from Coni ; pop. 7,628. 

Demop'olis, in Alabama, a post-village and townshi] 
of Marengo co., on the Tombigbee River, abt. 64 m. S. S. M 
of Tuscaloosa; pop. 4,245. 

Demoraliza'tiom,n. Act of demoralizing; corrup- 
tiou, or subversion of morals or principles; as, the de- 
moralization of a political party. 

Demor"alize, v.a. [Fr.démoraliser — de, nnd morale, 
morals. See Morar.) To corrupt or undermine the 
morals of; to destroy or lessen the effect of moral prin- 
ciples in; to deprave; to vitiate; as, to demoralize 
youth, a demoralizing example. 

Dem'orestville, « village of Upper Canada, Prince 
Edward co., abt. 9 m. N. W. of Pictou; pop. abt. 350. 

De'mos, n.: pl. Dimi. (Gr, people.] (Anc. Hist.) A 
district or tract of land. The Attic D answered to our 
townships; their union into one people, with Athens as 
their centre, is attributed to Theseus. 

Demos, in Ohio, a post-office of Belmont co. 

De'mosville, in Aentuc/ y, n post-village of Pendleton 
co., abt. 25 m. S. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Demot'ic, or Euchorial, Characters. 
HiEROGLYPHICS. 

Demot IK n. u town of European Turkey. on the Maritza, 
22 m. 8. of Adrianople. Charles XII. of Sweden found 
a refuge in this town after his defeat at Pultown. Pop. 
about 9,500. 

Demosthen'ic,a. [Fr. Demosthenijue.] In the style, 
or after the manner, of Demosthenes; as, Demosthenic 
eloquence. 

Demosthenes, (de-mos'the-neez,) the most celebrated 
of the Grecian orators, B. in Pacania, near Athens, 385 
p.c. He was the son of a wealthy Athenian armorer, 
who died when D. was only 7 years of age. His guar- 
dians having embezzled a large portion of his estate, he 
pleaded his own cause against them, at the age of 17,and 
forced them to disgorge the plunder. IIis first attempts 
at oratory were not very successful, his lungs being 


In an open or demonstra- 


Quality of being clear or 


See 
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weak, his speech stammering, and his gestures awk- 
ward. Being firm of resolution, however, he retired for 
some years, and by 
great perseverance 
succeeded in over- 
coming these de- 
fects. In order to re- 
move the two first- 
named obstacles, he 
would declaim inas- 
cending steep hills, 
or by the side of the 


roaring sea, with 
pebbles in his 
mouth. To acquire 


elegant gestures, he 
practised before a 
mirror; and to cor- 
rect a habit of 
shrugging up one of 
his shoulders, he 
placed a sharp- 
poiuted sword just 
over it. in the place 
where he stood. He 
had cultivated his 
mind by attending the lectures of Plato, and had studied 
the principles of oratory under Iseus. In a cave, 
which he inhabited for a long time, he would read and 
ponder on the orations of others, and store his mind 
with the writings of great authors. On this account, 
his demmers declared that his orations smelt of the 
lamp. At the age of 27 he returned to public life, and, 
in course of time, filled the highest offices of state. He 
was one of the foremost in arousing the Athenians to a 
sense of their danger, when the encroachments of Philip 
of Macedon began to alarm all the Grecian States. He 
delivered against Philip the most glowing and pungent 
orations, which have become famous under the name of 
The Philippics. Ile succeeded in prevailing on the Boeo- 
tians to assist Attica, and when Philip invaded Attica, 
he joined the army, and was present at the battle of 
Cheronea; but his courage failing him, he turned his 
back upon the enemy, and fled. For this cowardly con- 
duct he was afterwards tried, but acquitted. After the 
death of Philip, D. exerted his influence against Alex- 
ander the Great, and succeeded in uniting the various 
Grecian States into a confederacy with the Persians, 
But this alliance was soon broken up by the victorious 
Macedonian, who inflicted terrible chastisement on the 
Thebans, and prepared to continue his march into At- 
tica. In order to pacify Alexander, the Athenians sent 
an embassy to him, of which D. was a member; but ap- 
prehensive of the victor's wrath, he turned back on the 
road, From this time his influence waned. After the 
death of Alexander, the Athenians declared war against 
Antipater, his successor, but were defeated, and ordered 
to deliver up Demosthenes, who fled to Calauria, and 
poronga himself in the temple of Poseidon, 322 B.C. 

ubsequently, the Athenians erected a statue to his 

emory, and educated his eldest child at the public ex- 
pense. — Tho main characteristics of D.’s eloquence are 
majesty and vigor. His object was less to excite the 
passions of his hearers than to convince their under- 
standing; nnd this, Cicero has declared to be tho es- 
sence of true eloquence. He seldom or never spoke ex- 
temporaneously, but always prepared his speeches with 
the most assiduous care. They are to this day consid- 
ered the purest models of oratory in existence. With 
regard to spontaneous force and readiness, he is, perhaps, 
inferior to Cicero; but he surpasses him in subtilty of 
thought, strength of logic, anl rhetorical power. The 
best editions of his orations ure those of Bekker and 
Dindorf. 

Demp'seytown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Venango co. 

Demul'cent, a. [Lat. demulcens, from demulceo — de, 
and mulceo, to stroke, to touch lightly, to soothe, akin 
to mulgeo ; Gr. amelgi, to milk. See MIIk.] Softening; 
mollifying; as, a demu!cent property. 

—n. (Med.) A class of soft, bland, fluid medicines or 
drinks, and either given in colds and obstinate conghs, 
to shield the pass zs from the contact of the cold air, 
or to protect the tender cost of the gullet and stomach 
from the action of corrosive or irritating acids or poi- 
sons, aud also to save the mucous membrane of the 
urinary organs from the acrid action of the water in 
certain affections of the kidneys and bladder. For these 
several purposes, demulcents are either taken by the 
mouth, or used as ar ion. Barley-water, thin ar- 
rowroot, almond emul linseed tea, gum-water, or 
mucilage, or any decoction of herbs, are all included 
under this name. 

Demul'sion,. Act of softening or soothing; conx- 
ing. 

Demur’, r.n. Fr. demeurer; Lat. demorer — de, ani 
morer, from mora, a delay.] To delay; to doubt; to 
pause ; to hesitate; to object; as, to demur to a proposi- 
tion. 

(Law.) To delay a legal process by doubts and ob- 
jections. 
* To this plea the plaintiff demurred."— Walton. 


—n. Stop; pause; hesitation as to the propriety of pro- 
ceedi suspense in proceeding or decision. 
“ All my demura but double his attacks." — Pope. 
Demure’, a. [Fr. de maurs, of manners, having man- 
ners, mannerly.] Of discreet manners; considerate ; 
staid; sober; grave; modest. 


“Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure." — Milton. 


Fig. 796. — DEMOSTHENES, 
(From an ancient bust.) 
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—Downcast ; affectedly modest; seemingly grave or de- 
corous ; as, demure as a cut. 

Demure'ly, adv. In a demure manner; with as- 
sumed gravity, or affected modesty. 


“Hypocrisy . . . demurely looking down." — Dryden. 


Demure'ness,» Gravity of countenance ; soberness 
of mien; affected modesty ; prudery ; make- believe pro- 
priety ; as, the demureness of a nun. 

Demur'rage,». (Com.) An allowance made to the 
owner of a trading-vessel, for delay or detention in port 
beyond the appointed time of departure, Also, the pay- 
ment thereof. 

Demur'rer, ». One who demurs or objects. 

(Law.) An issue between plaintiff and defendant on 
matter of law. It confesses that the facts are true as 
stated by the opposite party, but denies the legal con- 
sequences inferred by the opposite party from these 
facts. D. is either g'neral or special. D. in equity is 
of the same nature with that at law. D. may be also 
applied to an indictment in criminal cases. 

Dem y. u. [Fr. demi, half, from Lat. deminius, through 
the middle — de, and medius, middle.] A particular size 
of paper; a kind of paper of small size, a degree smaller 
than medium, and two degrees smaller than royal. 

—At Magdalen College in Oxford University, Eng., a title 
given to one who ranks as a scholar in other colleges, 
und who partakes of the founder's benefaction, and suc- 
ceeds by turn to a vacant fellowship. 

—a, Made of the size of paper called demy; relating or 
pertaining to the same; as, a demy edition. 

Den, n. A. S. denu, dene; Belg. denne, akin to Ital. 
tana, à cavern, and Fr. taniere, a den, a hole; Heb. 
danna, low ground, from danan; Ar. danna, to be low, 
depressed.] A cave or hollow place in the earth: a pit 
or subterranean recess, used for concealment, shelter, 
protection, or security. 


„The shapeless bear his den forsakes."— Dryden. 


—A haunt; a retreat; any place of frequent resort or re- 
tirement ; as, an author's den, a den ot vice, &c. 

—v. n. To live, as in a den. 

Denain’, a town of France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 5 
m. W. of Valenciennes; pop. 9,116. Near it, Marshal 
Villars, at the head of a French army, defeated the al- 
lied Dutch and German troops, commanded by the Earl 
of Albemarle, July 24, 1712. Prince Eugene was, by 
the admirable strategy of Marshal Villars, conipelled to 
witness a defeat that he could not avert. 

Denane, in J///nois, u village of Saline co., about £0 m. 
S. S. E. of Vandalia, 

Denar'eotize. v.a. [De, and narcotic, q. v.] To dis- 
possess of narcotine; to free of narcotic matter; us, to 
denarcotize tobacco, 

Dena'rius, ».; pl. DENARI. ([Lat.] (Antiq.) The 
principal silver coin used by the Romans, consisting 
originally of 10 asses, aud afterwards considered equal 
to 18 asses, when the weight of the latter coin was re- 
duced to one ounce, Originally, the denarius was Ti 
of a pound of silver, but its weight varied. Its value is 
considered equal to 17 cents of American money. There 
Ww alee a gold denarius equal in value to 25 silver de- 
narii. 

Denarius De'i. [Lat., the money of God; Fr. denier 
a dieu.) (Law.) A certain sum of money which is 
given by one of two contracting parties to the other as 
a sign of the completion of the contract. It does not 
bind the parties, as he who received it may return it in 
a limited time, or the other may abandon it and avoid 
the engagement. It differs from arre in this, that the 
latter is a part of the consideration, while the D. D. is 
no part of it. — Bourier. 

Den‘ary, a. [Lat. denarius, from deni, ten.] Contain- 
ing ten; tenfold. 

—n. The number ten. 

Dena'tionnalize, v. a. [De. and nation.) To divest 
of national character or rights by transference to the 
service of another nation, 

Denat'uralize, v. a. ( De, and »atvrolize.] To render 
unnatural; to alienate from nature. — To denationalize; 
to make a renunciation of natural rights. 

Denbigh, (den'be,) a maritime county of England. in N. 
Wales, bounded E. by Flintshire, Cheshire, and Shrop- 
shire; W. by Caernarvonshire; N. by the Irish Sea: and 
8. by Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire, Area, 634 
sq.m. This county is rugged and mountsinous, but bere 
and there interspersed with rich valleys. Krrers. The 
Clwyd, the Conway, the Dee, and the Elwy. 7*ro. Chiefly 
cattle, wheat, barley, outs. and cheese. Goats and sheep 
are numerous. Min. Lead, iron, and slate. Wool is the 
principal article of manufacture. Zop. 101.266.— D., the 
county-town, is situated on the branch of the Elwy, 5 
m. from St. Asaph. — /*ip. 9,072. 

Den'dera, a town of Upper Egypt. opposite Keneh, on 
the left bank of the Nile. It has some very remarkable 
antiquities, the most noteworthy of wh is the well- 
preserved temple of Venus. Lat. 26° 15' N., Lon. 329 E. 

Den'dermonde, a fortified town of Belgium, prov. 
E. Flanders, at the confluence of the Dender and the 
Scheldt, 19 m. S. W. of Antwerp. Manuf. Lace, woollen 
cloths, and cotton yarn. Pop. 9,000. 

Den'draehates, n. [Gr. dendron, a tree.] (Min. 
Arborescent agate; agate containing the figures o! 
shrubs and trees. See AGATE. 

Den'driform, a. (Gr. dendren, n tree, and Lat. forma, 
form.] Having the form of a tree. 


Dendritic, Dendrit'ical, a. [Gr. dendritze, tree- 
like.] Presenting offshoots like the branches of trees. 

Dendro'ien, n. (Zojl.) See SYLVICOLA. 

Den'droid, Dendroid'al, a. [Gr. dendron, and 
eidos, form.] Resembling a tree or shrub. 
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Dendrol’agus, n. 
Gr. dendron, a tree.) 
[a The Tree-kanga- 
roo, a genus of Marsu- 
pislian animals, differ- 
ing from the other kan- 
roo by their adapta- 
tion toan arboreal life. 
They are found in New 
Guinea, and some of 
them are found mea- 
suring more than four 
feet in length, inde- 
endent of the sweep- 
EE tail. 

Den drolite, n. [dr. 
dendron, tree, lithos, 
stone.) (Geol.) The 

etrified stems of trees and plants found in the second- 
ary formation, and especially in the coal strata. These 
remains are found in very different sizes, some being 
gigantic. Sometimes they are found with fossil branches, 
fruit, and even leaves,—these, however, only as impres- 
sions,— whilst in other places only fragments occur, 
which, however, belong to trees having nothing in com- 
mon with those now growing in the same regions — as, 
for example, the beautiful stems of palms at Chemnitz in 

Saxony, &c. Such woods are generally changed into 

te, or into pitchstone, when they occur in ancient 
strata altered by volcanic fire. Concerning the ques- 
tion of their origin, opinions are still divided. Many 
of them are so hard and beautifully colored, that they 
are cut and employed for all artistic purposes. When 

cut into very thin plates, they exbibit under the mi- 

croscope the structure of the wood so perfectly, that it 

is not only possible for botanists to determine the natu- 
ral order or family of plants to which it belongs, but 
even the genus and species. They mostly belong to the 

Pilices, Cycanee, and Conifere. 

Dendrologist, n. One versed in the knowledge of 
trees. 

Dendrol’ogy, n. [Gr. dendron, and logos, 8 
A discourse or treatise on trees; the natural history o 
trees. 

Den drom'eter, n. [Gr. dendron, and metron, meas- 
ure.] An instrument for measuring trees. 

Den drophis. x. (Gr. dendron, and ophis, a serpent.] 
(Zoól.) genus of harmless serpents, family Coluber, 
remarkable for their long and slender body.—Brandr. 

De' nel, DrzxEBOLA. n. [Ar,a tail.] (Astron.) A bright 
star of the first magnitude, in the tail of Leo. It is 109 
S.E. of Zozmå, and may be distinguished by its great 
brilliancy. 

Den'telyte,». (Min. An amorphous mineral, some- 
what resembling gum-arabic; sp. gr. = 2:246; lustre 
greasy; color whitish, yellowish, greenish, reddish. Trans- 
lucent; brittle, and often much cracked. Comp. Silica, 
40-2, magnesia, 357, water, 24:1 = 100. 

Dengue, or BrgAK-u0NR. Fever, (deng(r). (Med.) A 
disease that has, on several occasions, recently made its 
appearance in the southern part of the United States, 
and the East and West Indies. It is characterized as 
a severe inflammatory fever, accompanied with rheu- 
matic pains in the joints and muscles, Though very 
severe, it is not often fatal, and usually terminates in à 
few days after a copious discharge of perspiration. 

Denham. Sit Jon, an Huglish poet, B. in Dublin, 1615. 
He accompanied Charles II. in his exile, and was sub- 
sequently sent as ambassador to Poland. The poem of 
9 ig Hill is the most celebrated of his productions. 

. 1668, 

Deni‘able, a. That may be denied or contradicted. 
“The negative authority is also dentable by reason."— Browne. 

Denial, n. Act of denying; negation: contradistine- 
tion: an affirmation to the contrary; an assertion that 
a declaration or fact stated is not true. 

* Denial would but make the fault fouler."— Sidney. 

—Refusal to grant, allow, or concede; rejection; as, his 
request met with denial. 

—A disowning: an abjuration ; a disclaimer ; a refusal to 
avow or acknowledge; us, the denial of a charge pre- 
ferred against one. 

Denial of one’s self. See SELF-DENIAL. 
ni'er, n. One who denies, contradicts, or refuses to 
avow or acknowledge. 
Christ looked his denier into repentance.'"— South. 

Denier, (de-néér’,) n. [Fr.; from Lat. denarius.] A 
small ancient French copper coin, which was the twelfth 
part of a sow or cent. 

Den'igrator, n. One who blackens. 

Den'im, n. (n.) A coarse kind of cotton drill. 

Denina, (da-nena,) Giacomo Maria CARLO, an Italian 
historian, B. 1731, His principal works are: Discorso 

Sopra le yicende della Litteratura; Delle Rivoluzioni 
10 nm Storia deW Italia Occidentale, etc. D. in Paris, 

Den'is, or Denys, (St.,) first bishop of Paris, in the 
3d cent. He was sent from Rome, about A.D. 250, to con- 
Vert the pagans of Gaul. He built many churches, and 
selected Paris as the seat of his bishopric. During the 
bersecution of the Christians under Aurelian, he was 
condemned to death by the Roman governor Pescennius, 
and beheaded in 272. 
enis, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Seine, 6 m. N. of 
Paris, A chapel in honor of St. Denis was founded at this 
Place, in 250. Dagobert was buried here in 580. Dago- 

Tt I. founded the abbey in 636, and it has ever since 
n the place of sepulchre for the French monarchs. 
e first church was finished in 775, and the present 
edifice, commenced in 1130, was completed in 1281. A 


Fig. 197. — TREE-KANGAROO. 
(Dendrolagus.) 
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battle between the Roman Catholics and the Huguenots 
was fought in its vicinity, Nov. 10, 1567, when the latter 
were victorious, De Montmorency, the Roman Catholic 
leader, being mortally wounded. By a decree of the 
Convention, Aug. 6, 1793, the royal tombs were opened, 
but they were restored by Nupoleon I. in 1806. The 
abbey was suppressed in 1792. Pop. 26.117. 

Denison, in /ilinois, a post-township of Lawrence co. ; 
pop. 1,668. 

Denison, in Jwa, a twp. and village, cap. of Crawford 
co., on Boyer River, about 66 m. N. E. of Council Bluffs ; 
pop. 633. A 

Denison, in New Fork, a post-office of Herkimer co. 

Deniza'tíon,n. Act of making onea denizen, subject, 
or citizen. 

“ That the mere Irish were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denizativn." — Davics, 

Denize', v.a. To make a denizen or citizen, (R.) 

Denizen, (den'ezu,) n. |W. dinaswr, dinesydd, u citi- 
zen, trom dinas, a fortress, a fortified town, or city.) A 
citizen, particularly a naturalized citizen, in England. 

—A stranger or alien admitted to residence in a foreign 
country. 

“And roam... the world's tired denizen." —Byron. 

—An inhabitant; a dweller; as, “ denizens of air.“ — Pope. 

rv. a. To make a denizen of; to naturalize; to enfran- 
chise. 

“i Falsehood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous," — Donne. 

—To furnish or populate with denizens, 

Den'izenship, n. State or condition of being a den- 
izen. 

Den mark., one of the secondary kingdoms of Europe, 
lies on the S. side of the entrance to the Baltic, between 
63° und 589 N. Lat., and 8° and 18° E. Lon. It consists 
partly of the peninsula, stretching from the river Kö- 
nigsuue, or Kongeaae, the N. frontier of Schleswig, to 
the Skaw or Skagen, and comprising the province of 
Jütland; and partly of the Danish Archipelago (or of 
the islands of Zealand, Fünen, Laaland, Falster, &c., be- 
tween the Baltic and the Cattegat), and the island of 
Bornholm, in the Baltic. Except on the 8., where it is 
bounded by the duchy of Schleswig, continental D. is 
everywhere surrounded by the sea, having E. the Baltic, 
the Little Belt, and the Cuttegut; N. the Skager Rack, 
and W. the North Sea, Iceland, the Faroé Isles, part 
of Greenland, and some possessions in the W. Indies, 
belong to this kingdom. Exclusive of these, D. contains 
an area of 14,493 sq. m. 

PorrrrcAn Drvistons. 
Area in | 

Hng. eg. m. 


Pop. 
(C. 1878.) 


695.0%) | COPENHAGEN, 
34,00) Rönne, 
253,000 Odense. 
94,000 Nykioplng. 
886,000 Aarhaus. 


1,940,000 


Home PRovINCKS. Chief Towns. 


Zealand nnd M. 


CorowrEs. 
Europe aud N. America 
Faroé Island ^ 
Iceland... 

Greenland . 
W. Ind: 
St. Thomas . 4 
St. Croix (Santa Cruz). 
Bit: Sonn 2 x aM 
Surface. Low and level, having neither mountaius nor 
hills of any considerable elevation. The coasts rise bnt 
little above sea-level, and in parts of the W. coast of 
Jütland the land is defended by dykes from irruptions 
of the ocean. — Soil. For the greater part, the soil is 
extremely fertile, forming, particularly in the S.W. part 
of Jütland, the finest pastures, and producing excellent 
crops. In the more N. and central dists., the soil is arid, 
sandy, and barren, comprising large tracts of heath. 
Rivers, dc. D. has no rivers of any magnitude; fresh- 
water lakes are numerous, but not large. The, most 


8,651, Thorshayn. 
64,700 Reikiavik. 
9,892, Upernavik. 


13.000 Charlotte Amalia 
38.000 Christianstadt. 
12,500 Christiansborg. 


country is, undoubtedly, the number and extent of the 


= mE es : 
Fiíg.'198.—coPENHAGEN. (The Great Square.) 


inlets of the sea, or rather lagoons, which intersect its 
continental portion. The principal of these lagoons, 
the Lymfiord, formerly communicated only by a narrow 
channel with the Cattegat, stretching thence in a W. 
direction, with long sinuosities, and expanding in vari- 
ous places into immense sheets of water, encompassing 
large islands, ucross the peninsula of Jütland. almost to 
the N. Sea, — Anim. and Veg. Prod, The horses and cattle 
of W. Jütland are among the best of their kind. The 
wool of the sheep is short and coarse, but it has latterly 
been much improved by crossing with Merinoes. The 


remarkable feature of the physical geography of this, 
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feeding of hogs is largely prosecuted, and quantities of 
bacon and salt pork are yearly exported. Poultry is so 
abundant that their feathers alone make a considerable 
item of export. All the common grasses, with putatoes, 
flux, and hemp, madder, and tobacco, are raised in D. 
The forests ure not very extensive, lying principally 
along the E. shores of Jütland, and iu Zealand and 
Fünen, and consisting chiefly of birch, ash, alder, and 
onk, Pine and fir are rare.— Min. No metals or min- 
eralogical deposits have been found that would repay 
the expense of working. —Ciim. Humid, and subject to 
strong and cold winds, In winter the Sound is some- 
times frozen over. Fogs are very prevalent, — Agric. 
The land in D.is greatly subdivided, owing partly to 
the state of the law, which interdicts the union of small 
farms with larger estates, but encourages in varions 
ways the parcelling out of landed property. The aunnal 
average yield of crops may be estimated at the following 
figures :— Wheat, 3,200,000 bushels; rye, 1,250,000; bar- 
ley, 16,000; oats, 2,000,000; buckwheat, 1,000,000; beans, 
&c., 2,000,000 bush. ; and 2,250,000 tons potatoes. But the 
principal atteution of all the more extensive and intelli- 
gent Danish farmers is directed to grazing, cattle-feeding, 
and the dairy. Horses, cattle, salt provisions, butter, 
wool, aud other animal products, are, 1n fact, in ordinary 
years, the ruling staples of industry nnd exportation. The 
farmers are, in general, n comfortable, and even wealthy 
class, — Manuf, Woollens, lineus, cottons, beer, liquors, 
earthen wire, sugar, paper, soap, leather, &c. Large ynan- 
tities of flour are milled, and exported on a large scale 
from Copenhagen and Flensburg.— Com. The foreign com- 
merce of D. is mainly carried on with England aud the 
N. countries of Europe. The precise monetary value of 
the commercial transactions carried om by D. cannot 
be stated with any pretence to accuracy, as the Danish 
official returns do not give the declared or real value of 
the imports and exports, but only the weight of the 
same. As regards the extent of trade reciprocated be- 
tween D. and her colonies, and the U. States, the returns 
for the fiscal year terminating June 31, 1880, show an 
aggregate of domestic exports from this country of 
$5,177,841; correlatively the exports from D. and 
her possessions to the U. States are stated at $929,508. 
On January 1, 1880, the commercial marine of the king- 
dom consisted of 3,279 vessels, with a total of 258,325 
tons. The privilege of exacting tolls on shipping pass- 
ing through the Sound (formerly called the Sound dues) 
was relinquished by D. in 1857, for a compensation in full 
of 35,000,000 rix dollars ($19,145,000 currency), contri- 
buted in a pro rata proportion by the various powers 
trading with the Baltic. Of this indemnity the U. S. paid 
2:03 per cent., or $393,011.— Const. and Govt. The present 
constitution of D. is embodied in the charter of 1849, 
restored, with modifications, by the national vote, July 
28,1666. According to its provisions the executive power 
rests in the king. and his responsible ministry. The king 
must be a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
which is the declared religion of the state. The Rigsdag 
(diet or congress) comprises the Landsthing, und the 
Filksthing ; the former being a senate or upper house, 
and the latter a houge of representatives. The former 
consists of 66 members, of whom 12 have a life-nomina- 
tion from the crown; the remainder are elected by the 
popular vote. The Folksthing is comprised of 101 mem- 
bers, and is admissible to ull citizens who have attained 
the age of 25, and who are not ineligible by reason of 
pauperism or mental incapacity, The elected members 
of the Landsthing hold their seats for 8, and those of the 
Folksthing for 3 years, each body receiving payment for 
their services. The Landsthing forms the supreme court 
of the realm, and tries parliamentary impeachments; 
while to the Fhlksthing are committed the fiscal measures 
of the country.— Relig. and Educ. The Lutheran is the 
established religion, but complete toleration is extended 
to every other sect. Oi the inhabitants, there are less 
than | per cent. belonging to other Churches than the 
Lutheran. Elementary education is widely diffused: st- 
tendance at school for 7 years being compulsory. The 
number of parochial schools maintained at the public 
expense is above 4,000. Besides the university of Copen- 
hagen, there are gyninasin, or colleges, at Loroé and 
Aalborg. together with grammar-schools, acadeniies, and 
normal schools in all the chief towns. — Finance. The 
budget for the year 1880-1, presented a revenue estimate 
of 46,486,739 kroner, or $12,912,956, against, 41,049,390 
kroner, expenditure ($11,402,610), showing a alculated 
surplus of $1,510,370. Tbe public debt, considerably 
reduced since 1870, amounted on March 31, 1880, to 
$48,550,540. The debt ia divided into internal and 
foreign liabilities, and was Shin created by the ex- 
penses incurred by the Schleswig-Holstein war in 1864. 
— Mil., de. The army of D. consists of all the able- 
bodied men who iave reached tho age of 22 years. 
They are liable to service for 8 years in the regular 
army, which, in 1880, consisted of 34,551 men. At tho 
commencement of the same year the navy ef D. con- 
sisted of 28 steamers, of which 7 were armor-clad ships 
and the rest unarmored vessels, the latter mostly of 
small size. It was manned by 1 admiral, 9 com- 
manders, 22 captains, and 102 lieutenants. Inhab. The 
Danes present, physically, the true characteristics of 
the Scandinavian type,—light-haired, blue-eyed, fair- 
skinned, robust-framed. They are brave (like their 
ancestors the Vikings or sea-rovers), sober, indus- 
trious, of good morals, and highly intelligent; but, 
withal, fond of a certain amount of gayety and convivi- 
ality.—C hief towns. Besides those before mentioned, the 
principal places are Elsinore, Aalborg, Randers, Ring- 
kioping, Corsooer, &c.—Hist. The early history of D. is 
obscure and uninteresting. In 1385, "er ery daughter 
of Waldemar, kingof Denmark, and wife of Haco, king 
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of Norway, ascended the throne of these kingdoms; in 
1389 she was chosen by the Swedes their sovereign; the 
three crowns bei united, it was supposed, for ever, in 
1597, by the treaty of Calmar, This great queen, the 
* Semiramis of the North,” aud whose reign is the most 
glorious iu Danish annals, D. in 1412. After her death a 
lengthened struggle ensued, which resulted in the Swedes 
emancipating themselves from the Danish yoke, 1523. 
In 1448, the race of the ancient kings becoming extinct, 
Christian L,of the house of Oldenburg, was raised to the 
throne, which his posterity still possess; and by this 
means the valuable provs. of Schleswig and Holstein were 
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united to the throne, in 1761 and 1773 respectively, Lu-| 
m was introduced in 1523, and Catholicism suj» | 


ther; 
pressed in 15: In 1658 H. was invaded by Gustavus of 
Sweden, who wrested from her some of her finest provs. 
In 1807 Copenhagen was bombarded by a British fleet; aud 
at the conclusion of the European war, in 1815, Norway, 


which had for so many ages belonged to D., was assigned | 


to Sweden, the former obtaining in exchange the duchy 
of Lünenburg, and a money indemnity. The Danes felt 
this sacrifice acutely; but a greater was to follow. Un- 
wise legislation, and the pro-German element in the 
population of the Schleswig-IIolstein duchies, brought 
about a rising in these provinces in 1848. But though 
Prussia interlered in behalf of the insurgents, the matter 
was satisfactorily settled in 1852. Iu Sept., 1863, how- 
ever, oceurred the death of Frederick VIL, the last of 
the direct line of the house of Oldenburg. In view of 
this event, the great powers of Europe had in 1852 
signed a treaty in Loudon, to the effect that, “taking 
into consideration that the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy, as connected with the general 
interests of the balance of power in Kurope, is of high 
importance to the preservation of p SU the succession 
to the crown was made over to the next collateral heir, 
Prince Christin of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glücksburg. This treaty was nullified by a rising tak- 
ing place in the duchies, and by Prussia and Austria 
sending large armies to aid the insurgents. A sangui- 
nary struggle followed, in which the Danes, nfter fighting 
bravely against overpowering odds, finally succumbed, 
when the two provinces were gi p to the German 
powers. This cession was cor y the treaty of 
Vieuna, in 1864, and the duchies now form part of the 
Prussian dominions. N.Schleswig was not permanently 
annexed to Prussia until 1879, and then in violation of 
treaty stipulation. 

BOVEREIGNS OF DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 
Began to reign. Began to reign. 
A. D. A. D. 
1387.. Margaret. 1448. Christian I. 
1412. EricIX.,of Pomerania. 1481. John. 
1439. Christopher ILI. 1513. Christian II. 


SoveREIGNS oF DENMARK AND Norway. 
A. D. 
1699. 
1730. 
1746. 
1766. 
1808. 


4. D. 
1523. 
1533. 
1559. 
1588. 
1618. 
1670. 


Frederick T. 
Christian LIL 
Frederick II. 
Christian IV. 
Frederick IIL 
Christian V. 
SovEREIGNS OF DENMARK. 


Frederick IV. 
Christian VI. 
Frederick V. 
Christian VIL. 
Frederick VI. 


A. D. 
1839. Christian VIIT. 
1848. Frederick VII. 


Den'mark, in 7/linois, a village of Iroquois co., about 
150 in. N.E. of Springfield. 

—A post-office of Perry co. 

Denmark, in Jawa, a township and village cf Lee co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of the Mississippi River. 

Denmark, in Maine a post-township of Oxford co., 
about 50 m. S.W. of Augusta. 

Denmark. in Michigan, a. post-township of Tuscola 
co., about 16 m. E. of Saginaw City. 

Denmark, in Minnesota, a township of Washington 
co., on the St. Croix River. 

Denmark in New Yori, a post-township of Lewis co., 
oO River, about 66 miles N. by W. of Utica; pop. 

Denmark, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashtabula co. ; 


A. D. 
1863. Christian IX. 


pop. 

A village of Morrow co., about 17 m. S. by E. of Bucyrus. 

Denmark, in Tennessee, a post-village of Madison co., 
about 12 m. S. W. of Jackson; pop. about 250. 

Denmark, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Brown co. 

Den'ner, BALTHASAR, a famous German portrait-painter, 
B. at Altona, in 1685. The chief excellence of his paint- 
ings consisted in the accuracy of his details. D. 1747. 

Den'net, n. A kind of light, open, two-wheeled car- 
riage. 

Den'ning, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Ulster co., abt. 70 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Den'ning's, m Maryland, a P. O. of Carrell co. 

Den'nis, in Pwa, a post-village of Appanoose co., on 
Chariton River, abt. 5 m. N. of Centreville. 

Den'nis, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Barnstable co., on the peninsula of Cape Cod, abt. 84 
m. 8.E. of Boston. B 

BDen'nis, in New Jersey, a township of Cape May co., 
pop. 1,640. 

Den'nis Creek, in New Jersey, traverses Cape May 
co., and falls into Delaware Bay. 

Den'/nis? Mills, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. 
Helena parish. 

Dennison, in Kansas, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Dennison, iu Michigan, a post office of Ottawa co. 

Dennison, in Ohio, a post-office of Summit co. 

Dennison, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Luzerne co., on 
the Lehigh River, abt. 15 m. S. of Wilkesbarre. 
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| Dennison, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Venango co, 

|Den‘nis Port, in Massachusetts, a post-office of Barn- 
stable co. 

Den'/nisville. or DENNIS CREEK, in New Jersey, a post- 
village of Dennis township, Cape May co., on a creek of 
its own name, about 7 m. N. of Cape May Court-House; 
por. about 900, 

Denny. in /linots, a post-office of Warren co. 

Den'/nysville, in Muins,a post-townslip of Washing- 
ton co., abt. 135 m. E. by N. of Augusta, 

Denome'inable, d. That may be named or denomi- 
nated. 

Denom'inate, v. a. [lat. denomino, denominatus — 
dr, and nomino, from nomen, a nume.) To give à name 
or epithet to; to name; to call; to style; to give a 
title tu; to designate. 

“The two faculties that denominate us men, — understanding 
and will."—Harminond. 

—a. Having a specific name or denomination. 

Denomina’tion, n. Act of denominating, naming, 
or designating. — A name, title, or appellation; su epi- 
thet; a name which generally denotes some principal 
quality of a thing. 

“The liking or disliking of the people gives the play the de- 
nomination of good or bad." —Dryden. 

—A society or collection of individuals called by the same 
name; a class; a sect; as, a religious denomination, 

“ Divided ... into many sects and denominations." — South. 

Denominational, a. Relating, or pertaining, to 
a denomination. 

Denomina tionalism, n. Policy of, or adherence to, 
a certain denominational theory or doctrine. 

Denomina'tionaliy, adv. By denominations or 
sects. 

Denom'inative, a. That gives a name, or designa- 
tion; that confers a distinct appellation, — Derived 
from a noun or adjective; as, a denominative verb. 

—n. (Gram.) A verb taken trom a noun either substan- 
tive or adjective, 

Denom'inatively, adv. By denomination. 

Denominator, ». |Fr. dénominateur, trom Lat. de- 
nomino, I name.) (Artth.) The number of parts into 
which a unit is divided in any fraction, It is distin- 
guished from the numerator, which specifies the number 
of parts of a certain kind which are to be taken; thus. 
in the fraction 24, 3 is the numerator, und 4 is the de- 
nominator, 

Denon, (dai-nong',) DOMINIQUE Vivant, a French archa- 
ologist, B. at Chalons-sur-Marne, in 1747. He accom- 
panied Napoleon to Ezy| nd, on his return, published 
his Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte. Me is also 
the author of Voyage en Sicile, and Voyage DPitluresque de 
Naples et de Sicile. D. in Paris, 1825. 

Denoon, in Wisconsin, a village of Waukesha co., abt. 
80 in. E. S. E. of Madison. 

Denot able, d. That may be denoted or marked. 

Denota'tion, n. (Lat. denotatio.] Act or process of 
denoting. 

Denote’, v.a. [Lat. denote —de, and note, a mark, a 
sign.] To mark or point out; to siguify by some mark 
or indication. — To indicate, express, show, betoken, or 
imply; as, a quick pulse denotes fever. 

Denote'ment, n. A sign, mark, or indication. (R.) 

Dénouement, (dan. n. [Fr., from dénouer — 
de, and neud, a knot, from Lat. nodus, à knot.) The 
unravelling or development of the plot of a play or novel, 
or the elucidation of auy series of mysteries or events; 
as, a tragic denouement, 

Denounce, v. a. [Fr. dénoncer ; Lat. denuncio — de, 
and nuncio, to tell or declare.) To proclaim in a threat- 
ening manner; to announce authoritatively; to declare, 
as a threat. 

** Denouncing wrath to come In their impenitence."—Milton, 

—To threaten by some external sign or expression, 

“His look denounc'd desperate revenge." — Milton. 
—To accuse publicly: to censure ; to stiginatize. 
“ Archdeacons ought to . . . denounce such as are negligent.” 
Ayliffe. 
|Denounce'ment, n. Act of denouncing; the decla- 
ration of à menace, or of evil; denunciation; as, the 
denouncement of a curse, 

Denoun‘cer, n. One who denounces, or declares a 
menace. 

Dense, a. [Fr.; Lat. densus; allied to Gr. dasys, thick 
with hair.] Thick; close; compact; having its constit- 
uent parts closely united; ns, a dense atmosphere, a dense 
crowd, a dense understanding. 

Dense'ly, adv. With great compactness; in a dense 
manner, 

Dense'ness, n. 
density. 

Den'sity, n. [Fr. densité; Lat. densitas.] Thickness; 
closeness of constituent parts; compactness; — antithe- 
Bis of rarity. 

“The opacity of white metals ariseth not from their density 
alone.“ — Newton. 

(Phys.) A term used synonymously with specific gravi- 
ty, to denote the quantity of matter which a body con- 
tains under a given or determinate surface; for example, 
acubie foot. The quantity of matter in any body is 
called its mass, and is measured by the weight of the 
body, to which it is always proportional. Hence the D. 
of any body is great in proportion as its weight is great 
and its volume small; or, the D. of bodies is directly as 
their mass, and inversely as their volume. It follows 
also from the definition, that if two bodies have the same 
volume, their densities are directly as their masses or 

hts; and that if two bodies have the sume mass or 
Weight. their densities are respectively in the inverse 
ratio of their volumes, 


| 


State of being dense; compactness ; 
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Dent, n. [Fr.: Lat. deus. dentis, probably from edens, the 
ppr. of evo, to eat; Gr, odons, edontos ; Sansk. danta ; 
Pers, dendan, a tooth, root: Suusk, ad, to eat.) A gap, 
noteh, or small hollow made by the pressure of a harder 
body ou a softer; au indentation. 

r. d. To make a dent or small hollow. See INDENT. 

Dent, in Missouri, u B.E. central co.; area, about 500 
Sq. m. Rivers. Maramce River, and the head-waters of 
the Big Black River. Surface, hilly, Soil, fertile, Cup. 
Salem. 

—A post-village, cap. of Dent co. 

Dent. a town of England, W. Riding, co. York, 3 m. from 
Sedbury. J’. 2,096, 

Den ‘tal, (Fr. dentale, from dent,a tooth; Lat. den- 
talis.) Relating, belonging. or pertaining to the teeth; 
us, a dental operation, a dental college. 

(Gram.) Formed or pronounced by the teeth, with the 
aid of the tongue; us, a dental letter, 


“The Hebrews have assign'd which letters are labial, which 
dental, und which guttural." — Hacon. 


—n. (Gram) An articulation or letter formed by placing 
the end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or against 
the gum that covers the root of the upper teeth, 

Dental For' mula. Scc DENTITION, Zul. 

Den'tal-surgeon, n. A dentist. —Dunglison. 

Denta'lium, n. (Lat. dens, a tooth.) (Zoói.) A genus 
of molluscs inhabiting elongated univalve shells, resem- 
bling an elephant's tusk in miniature—whence its name. 

Dentatus, Lucius Lecisius, (dencai'tus,) a Roman 
tribune, who had been engaged in 120 conflicts, and was 
45 times wounded. He was murdered by the soldiers of 
Appius Claudius, but not until he had slain 15 of them, 
and wounded 30 more, 450 B. c. 

Denta'ria, n. [Lat. dens, in allusion to the tooth-like 
structure of the roots.) ( Bot.) The Tooth-worts, a genus 
of plants, order Brasstcacee, They are perennial plants, 
with toothed root-stocks of a pleasant, pungent taste. 

Den'tary,«a. Pertaining to, or producing teeth. 

Den'tate, Den’tated, a. [Lat. dentatus, from dens, 
dentis, a tooth.)  Toothed ; notched; having points re- 
sembling teeth; us, u dentate leaf. 

Den'tately.adr. In a dentate manner, 

Den'tate-ser'rate, a. (Hut.) Having the margin di- 
vided into incisions, resembling the teeth of a saw. 

Denta'tiom, n. he form or tormation of teeth. Paley. 

Den'tatus,a. (Zojl.) Toothed ; applied to the margins 
of bodies furnished with sharp teeth with concave edges. 

Dent-du-Midi, (duwny-doo-mé-de.) |Fr.] An Alpine 
mountain on the frontiers of Savoy and the Valois; abt. 
10,780 ft. above the sea. : 

Dent'ed, a. [Sce DEN T.] Indented; impressed with 
small hollows. A 

Dentel'li, n. pl. [It. See eA 

Den'ticle. n. (Lat. denticulus, di 
A small tooth, or projecting 

Dentic'ulate, Dentic 


( Arch.) Modillions. 
m. of dens, u tooth.] 


int. 
lnted, a. 
latus.) (Bot.) Having the margins finely and slightly 
toothed, 
Dentic’ulately, adv. 
Denticula'tion, n. 
set with small teeth. 


(Lat. denticu- 


Tn a denticulate manner. 
State of being denticulated, or 


Den'tieule, n. [Fr., from Lat. denticulus.] (Arch.) 
The flat, projecting part of a cornice, on which dentils 
or modillions are cut.— Francis. 

Den'tiform.a. [Lat. dens, dentis, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of a tooth. 

Dentifrice, (den'le-fris,) n. [Fr., from Lat. dens, and 
frico, to rub.) (Hygiene.) A substance usually in the 
form of a powder, used as an aid in cleaning the teeth. 
Camphorated chalk is one of the most generally used 
dentifrices. Cuttle-fish shell and charcoal. reduced to 
fine powder, are extremely useful as detergents. Pum- 
ice-stone is also employed when the teeth have become 
dark-colored. Catechu, cinchona, and rhatany, are used 
in order to give astringency ; myrrh to give odor; and 
Armenian bole to impart color to various tooth-powders, 

Dentig'erous, a. [Lat. dens, dentis, and gerere, to 
bear.] Bearing teeth. 

Den“til. u. [It. dentello, from Lat. denticulus.] (Arch.) 
An ornament resembling a tooth, used in the bed-mould- 
ings m Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite cornices. (See 
Fig. 135.) 

Den'tilated, a. 
bling teeth. 

Dentila'tiom, n. Dentition. 

Den’'tilave, n. (Lat. dens, dentis, and lavare, to wash.] 
A wash for the teeth. 

nen Mie; n. [Lat.dentis.] (Conch.) A small tooth or 
notch. 

Dentil'oquist. u. One who speaks through the teeth; 
one who speaks with the teeth closed. 

Dentil'oquy, n. [Lat. dens, and loquor, to speak.) 
Act or habit of speaking through the teeth. 

Den'tinal, a. Pertaining to the dentine. 

Den'tine, n. [Lat. dentinum.] ( Physiol.) The funda- 
mental and most constant substance or tissne of which 
a tooth is composed. It consists of an organized animal 
basis disposed in the form of extremely minute tubes 
and cells, and of earthy particles, which have a two- 
fold arrangement; being either blended with the animal 
matter of the interspaces and parietes of the tubes and 
cells, or contained in a minutely granular state in their 
cavities. 

Dentiros'ter, n. (Zo) 
species, 

Dentiros'tral, DrxTIRos'rRATE, a. [Lat. dens, and ros- 
trum, a beak.] (Zodl.) Relating to birds of the Denti- 
rosires tribe, 

Dentiros'tres, n. pl. [Lat. dens, and rostrum, a beak.] 
(Zo3l.) A tribe of Incessores birds, corresponding te 
the family SHRIKE, q. v. 


Having teeth, or something resem- 


A bird of the dentirostral 


DENT 


Dentiros’trate, a. Dentirostral. 

Den'tiscalp, n. [Lat. dens, dentis, and scalpare, to 
scrape.) An instrumeut for scrapiug aud cleaning the 
teeth. 

Den'tist, n. One whose avocation is to treat diseases 
of the teeth. See TEETH and TOOTH-ACHE. 

Den'tistry, n. Art, profession, or practice of a den- 
tist. Sce Teri B. 

Denti tion, x. [Fr.; Lat. dentitio, from dentio, to breed 
teeth, from dens, a tooth.) The breeding or cutting of 
teeth in infancy; the time of breeding teeth. 

(Physiol. und Med.) At birth, the teeth consist only 
of pulpy rudimentary substances, buried in the gui; 
and it is not till the third or fourth month after birth, 
that they begin to assume shape und hardness. At this 

riod children become uneasy and fretful; the gum is 
red and swollen, accompanied with a feeling of itching, 
which is manifested by the eagerness with which they 
press any hard substance against the gums. The sali- 
vary glands sympathize with the guius, and there is a 
copious discharge of saliva. Frequently, these symp- 
toms of local irritation are accompanied by others of a 
more constitutional nature, The skin becomes dry and 
hot, the face flushed, the bowels relaxed, and the child 
very restless and fretful, A red rash usually also np- 

ars on the skin, called the red gum ; and if the irri- 
tation extends to the muscles of the chest, there is a 
dry and troublesome cough. When the infant is ina 
tolerably healthy state, these symptoms usually sub- 
side in the course of two or three weeks; but if it be in 

a weakly condition, they frequently lead to serious and 

sometimes fatal results. The mucous membrane which 

lines the stomach and intestines may be affected with 
that of the mouth, and griping pains, nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, and other disorders, nay be the result. 
external skin, sympathizing with the internal covering, 
may be affected with various kinds of eruptions; the 
air-passages and lungs may also becoine inflamed, or 
the brain and nervous system may become diseased, pro- 
ducing convulsions, epilepsy, tetanus, &c. The cutting 
of the teeth usually takes place between the seventh 
and ninth month, though sometimes it is much later. 
The gum again becomes extremely sensitive; but, iu- 
stead of now being eased by the pressure of a hard sub- 
stance, it cannot endure the slightest touch. It is red 
and swollen, but paler at the upper part, which, just be- 
fore the tooth appears, seems covered with a flat whit- 
ish blister. The other symptoms are a repetition of 
those already described, with frequent eruptions about 
the head or lips, inflammation about the ears, and occa- 
sionally spasmodic movements cf the mouth and jaws. 
These diseases are not always confined to the period of 
infancy ; for in irritable and nervous constitutions they 
sometimes manifest themselves (though usually in i less 
4ravated form) at the irruption of the second or per- 
manent teeth, and even occasionally when the dentes 
sapirntiæ are about to make their appearance. As the 
great exciting cause of these disorders is the local irri- 
tation in the gums, the great object to be kept in view 
in the treatment of them is to abate or remove this 
irritation. Where that is considerable, the gums ought 
to be freely lanced. As the flow of saliva and diarrhoea 
are efforts of nature to carry off the inflammation, these 
are not to be interfered with, unless the latter be ex- 
cessive, in which case it is to be cautiously corrected by 
small doses of magnesia, or carbouate of lime. Where 
the bowels are confined, small doses of cooling laxa- 
tives are to be administered, If there be drowsiness 
and oppressed respiration, irregular movements of the 
jaws, or convulsions, a lecch or two to the temples, and 
a small blister to the back of the neck, or behind the 
ear, ought to be resorted to. Very mild opiates may 
sometimes be of benefit; but they ought only to be ad- 
ministered with the utmost caution, and never intrusted 
to the nurse, Extreme caution should also be exer- 
cised in meddling with any eruptions on the skin. 

(Zul.) Anatomists are in the habit of briefly express- 
ing the number of the different kinds of teeth in any 
mammal by what they term a dental formula, 

Thus the cats, or genus Felis, are characterized by 
11 22 22 
canin. — -; premol. -, -; mol. -, -—30; 

"A 11 22 

which signifies that they have six incisors in both the 

Upper and the lower jaw; one canine tooth on cach side 

of both jaws; two præmolars, or false molars, on each 

side of each jaw; two true molars on each side of the 

Upper, and one on each side of the lower jaw. The den- 

4 11 22 
tal formule of man is: incis.-; canin. =; premol. -, 
33 4 11 2 
molars, -, - = 32, 


33 
Den, told. n. 
Tooth-sha, 
en'ton, in Maryland, a township and village, cap. of 
Caroline co., on the Choptank River. 
nton, in Teras,a N. co.; area, abt. 960 8q. m. Rivers. 
Elm Fork, and Denton Fork of Trinity River, and Hick- 
Creek. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
on. 
77^ post-village, cap. of Denton co., abt. 40 m. N. N. W. of 
Dallas 
nton, in Virginia, a village of Hanover co., abt. 20 
m. N.W, of Richmond, 
Denton Fork, in Teras, rises in Cook co., and flow- 
ing S.R., joins the Elm Fork in Dallas co. 
n'tonsville, in Virginia, a village of Hanover co., 
about 22 m, N. of Richmond. 


Pentonville, in Michigan, a village of Wayne co., 


incis, -; 


[Lat. dens, dentis, and Gr. eidos, form.] 


H m. W. by S. of Detroit. 


The | 
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D'Entrecastenux's Channel, (dawn'trer)kas'- 


Island from the main-land, Ext. 35 miles Jong, with a 
varying breadth of from 3 to 9. — Also, the name of a 
group of islands in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 10? S., Lon. 
151? E. 

Dents Run, iu Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Elk co. 

Dent's Station, iu Missouri, à l'. O. of St. Francois co. 

| Denu'date, Denu'dated, a. (Lat. denudo, denuda-| 
tus, naked.) (Hot.) Appearing naked, as plants, when | 
flowers appear before the leaves, — Worcester. 

Denuda'tion,. Act of stripping off covering; a mak- 
ing bure. 

(Heu.) The removal of solid matter by water in mo- 
tion, whether of rivers, or of the waves and currents of | 
the sea; and the consequent laying bare of some inferior 
rock. 

Denude’, v. a. [Lat. denudo — de, and nudo, to make 
bare or nude.] To strip of all covering; to make bare 
or naked; to divest; to lay bare; to uncover; to render 
nude. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unless we would denude our- 
selves of all force to defend ua." — Clarendon. 

Denun'ciate, v. a. [See DeNoUNCE.] To denounce; to 
threaten ; to stigmatize, | 

Denuncia'tion, n. [Lat.denunciatio. See Denounce.) | 
Act of denouncing; solemn or formal declaration accom- | 
panied with a menace, or thy declaration of intended 
evil; proclamation of a threat; a public menace; ar- 
raignment. 

(Ciril Law.) The act by which an individual informs 
a public officer, whose duty it is to prosecute offenders, | 
that à crime has been committed. 

Denun'cintor, n. He who denounces. 

Denun'eiatory, a. Characterized by denunciation. 

Den ver, in Culorado, the principal city, capital of the 
State, ou the S. Platte River, abt. 5:0 m. W. of the Mis- | 

issi nd 15 m. E. of the Rocky Mountains. Lat. | 

, Lon, 1019 50’ W., at an altitude of 5,375 feet. 

The Kansas Pacific, the Denver Pacific, the D. and 

Boulder Valley, the Colorado Central, and the J), and 

Rio Grand. R. R. (the latter narrow-gauge) concen- 

trate at D. This city, first se lod in 1858, numbers 

many handsome buildings, is well supplied with gas, 
electric light, water and schools. Pop. (1850) 35,630, 

Denver, in Pwa, a post-village of Bremer co., abt. 8 m. 
S. E. of Waverly. 

Denver, in Michigan, a post-office of Newaygo co. 

Den’verton, in California, a township of Solano co., 
abt. 9 m. E. of Suisun City, 

Den’ ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris co., 
abt.7 m. N. of Morristown. 

Deny’, v.a. [Fr. dénier; Lat. denego—de, and nego, to 
say no; Sw. neka ; W. nacu. See NEGATIoN.] To say no 
to, or in regard to; to declare not to be truc, as a state- 
ment or position; to contradict; to gainsay; to disa- 
vow; to disclaim; to renounce; to abjure; to disown: 
to refuse, or neglect to acknowledge ; to reject ; to refuse 
to grant; to withhold. 

Deobstruct’, v.a. [Lat. de, and obstruo, obstructus, 
to obstruct — ob, and struo, to pile, See STRUCTURE.) To 
remove obstructions, or impediments to a passage; to 
clear from anything that hinders the passage of fluids 
in the proper ducts of the body. 

Deob'struent, a. [Lat. deobstruens.] ( Med.) Removing 
obstructions ; having power to clear oropen the natural 
ducts of the fluids and secretions of the body; apericnt. 

—n. Any medicine supposed to have the power of removing 
obstructions and opening the natural passages of the 
fluids of the body; an aperient. Among the most im- 
portant of this class of remedies must be placed the 
stimulus of friction, whether with the hand or the flesh- 
brush; mercurial plaster, iodine, camphor, hartshorn, 
oil, turpentine, and a few other local stimulants. 

De'odar, n. ( Hot.) Sce CEDRUS. 

Deodoriza'tion, n. The act of depriving of odor; 
and especially ofabsorbing or destroying the odoriferous 
principles evolved from decomposing uuimal and vege- 
table matter. 

Deo'dorize, v. a. (Lat. de, and odoro, from odor, smell, 
scent. See ODOR.) (Chem.) To deprive of odor or smell. 

Deo'dorizer,». lle who, or that which, deodorizes : 
— especially applied to chemical substances which have 
the power of absorbing or destroying fetid efluvia; as 
chlorine, chloride of zinc, nitrate of lead, carbulic acid, 
&c. Sce DisiNFECTANT, und ANTISEPTIC. 

Deodur', an independent state of Hindostan, pres. of 
Bombay; area, 80 sq. m. Lat. 24° 9’ N., Lon. 71? 4% E. 
Pop. 2,000. 

D^ Eon, or Fon pz BEAUMONT, (The CHEVALIER,) a French 
adventurer and diplomatist, acting between uis X V. 
und the court of London, whose name has been rendered | 
notorious by the curious doubts which prevailed con- 
cerning his sex. He is author of Loisirs du Cheralier 
DE, a work in 13 vols. 8vo.; containing numerous 
historical and political treatises, B. 1725; D. 1810. 

;Deontolog'ical, a. Relating to deontology. 

Deontol'ogist, n. One versed in dcontology. 

Deontol ogy, n. [Gr. dron, Uu, that which is bind- 
ing, from deo, to bind, aud logos, a discourse.| Properly, 
the doctrine or science of duty, commonly known as 
ethics, or moral science. It has, however, been adopted 
by Bentham and his followers to designate their own) 
particular doctrine ofethics. “ Deontology,” says Ben- 
tham, “or that which is proper, has been chosen as a 
fitter term than any other which could be found to rep-| 
resent, in the field of morals, the principle of utilitarian- 
ism, or that which is useful.” 


toes.) a strait on the coast of Tasmania, separating Bruny | 
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|Deoxida'tion, Deoxidiza'tion, Deoxydi- 
zu tion, x. (Chem. The act or process of reducing 
from the state of an oxide, i. e., of withdrawing the oxy- 
gen trom a compound, as in the reduction of the native 
peroxide of iron in the smelting furnaces to the con- 
dition of metallic iron. On a small scale, in experi- 
mental inquiries, the process of deoxidation may be car- 
ried on before the blew-pipe, q.v., where the inner, or 
reducing, flume is essentially a deoxidizing one. 

Deox'ygenate, v.a. (Chem.) To deprive of oxygen. 

Deoxygena'tion, n. (Chem.) The act of deoxygen- 
ating. 

Depnr'cieux, AxroINE, a French writer on trigonor - 
etry and logarithms. B. 1703; p. 1768. 

Depart, v.a. [Fr. départir — de, and partir; Lat. dis, 
and partior, to divide, to distribute. Sce Part.) To leave, 
to go away; to vanish; to appear. — To desist; to 
desert, to abandon; to apostatize; to vary; to deviate. 
— To leave the world; to die. Followed by from be- 
fore the person or thing left; as, to depart from home. 

Departer, n. One who departs.— One who refines 
metals by separation. —Johnson, 

Depart’ p.a. Going; leaving; forsaking; desist- 
iug; vanishing; dying. 

—n. A going away. Mas. 

Depart' ment, n. [Fr. département, from départir.] A 
separation or division; n separate part or portion. — A 
separate allotment, or part of business; as, the depart- 
ment of ribbons ina fancy-goods store. — A distinct prov- 
ince, in which a class of duties are allotted to à particular 
person; as, the depar/ment of correspondence iu a bank- 
ing-house.— A portion of the agents employed by the 
executive branch of the U. States govt.. to whom a spe- 
cified class of duties is assigned ; as, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of State, &c. 

(Geog.) A division of territory. Previous to the Revo. 
lution, France was divided into 34 provinces. By decree 
of Feb. 16. 1790, the National Assembly ordered the abo- 
lition of the old provincial divisions, and the redistri- 
bution of the land into 83 Departments. During the 
years of the Revolution, these were increased to 98; in 
1808, the Empire consisted of 127; at the fall of Napo- 
leon, of 130; and at present it consists of 86, inciuding 
the 3 new D. formed by the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice. Originally, it was intended that the D. should be 
governed by persons elected by the citizens; but this 
plan did not suit the views of the First Consul, who 
placed over each D. a prefect, and a conseil de préfecture. 
The D. were again subdivided into arrondissements, over 
each of which was placed a sub-prefect (sous-préfet). The 
right of naming these functionaries was reserved to the 
chief of the state. 

Departmental, a. 
division. 

Departure, n. Act of departing, or of going away; a 
moving from or leaving a place; withdrawal. — Relin- 
quishment; abandonment. — Death; decease; exit. 

(Surreying.) The distance between two meridians 
drawn through the extremities of any course and con- 
sidered as parallel.— Da. & P. 

CNaut.) The distance made good by a ship due E., or 
due W., of the meridian from which she departed. 

(Law.) In pleading, the statement of matter in a 
replication, or subsequent pleading, as a cause of action 
or defence, which is not pursuant to the previous plead- 
ing of the same party, and which does not support and 
fortify it, —Hourier, 

Depas'zure, v.u. [Lat. depascor, depastus. 
TURE.] To feed upon; to eat up; to consume. 

—r.n. To feed; to graze. 

Depau’perated, c. (Lat. depaupero, depauperatus — 
de, and pauper, poor.) (Bot.) Imperfectly developed; 
ill-formed, 

Depau ‘ville, in N. Fork, a post-vill. of Jefferson co., 
ou Chaumont River, abt. 178 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Deped'elen,atownof European Turkey. Sce TEPELEN. 

Depend’, v.a. [Fr. dépendre; Lat. depende» — de, aud 
pendeo, to hang, from pendo, to cause to hang down. 
See PTNDANT.] To hang from, or upon something; to 
hang down; to be sustained by being fustened or at- 
tached to something above, 

From gilded roofs depending lamps display.” — Dryden. 

—To be closely connected with anything; to rest or rely 
solely upon; to have support; to be subservient or sub- 
ject to; to adhere; to hold; to be retained ; to rest with 
confidence in; to trust; to confide; to have full confi- 
dence in; to be in suspense; to be undetermined. (Gen- 
erally followed by on or upon.) 

Depend'ant, v. [Lat. dependens.) One who depends 
on another; one who is at the disposal of another; one 
wlio is sustained by, or relies on, another; a retainer. 

Depend’ence, or DEPENDENCY, n. (Fr. dépendance, 
from L. Lat. dependentia, from Lat. dependens. Ree 
DgrrNp.] A state of depending, or of hanging down from 
a supporter; anything banging down; a series of things 
hanging to another; state of deriving support from. — 
Reliance; trust; confidence, — State of being related to 
a cause or antecedent; concatenation; connection. — 
State of being subordinate or subject to; that which is 
subordinate and attached to; an adjunct; a subject, 
province, or territory remote from the kingdom or state 
to which it belongs. 

Dependent, a. [Lat. dependens.) Hanging down from, 
or hanging upon; subject to the power of; at the dis 
posal of; not able to exist or sustain itself without the 
will or power of; relying solely on for support or favor. 

—n. One who depends on another; one who is at the dis- 
posal of another; a dependant. 
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Pertaining to a department or 


See Pas- 


Deox'idate, Deox'idize, Deox'ydize, v.a. 
(Lat. de, and ru,. See OXYGEN.) (C em.) To deprive 


of oxygen, or reduce from the state of an oxide. i 


Depend'ently, adr. In à dependent manner. 
Depend'er. n. One who depends; a dependant. 
Depend ing, p.a. Relying on; pending; undecided. 
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Deper'dit, n. [Lat. dzperdilus, pp. of deperdere, from|Depolariza'tion, n. [From de, and polarization, | Depos'itory, n. 


de, and perdere, to lose, destroy.] 
destroyed. (R.) 

De Pere, iu Wisconsin, a post-township and village of 
Brown co, on Neenah or Fox River, about 110 m. N. of 
Milwankes: Manuf. Pumps, sashes, doors, hubs, &c. 

yp. 2,800, 

De Pey ster, in New York, a post-village and township 
of St. Lawrence co., ou the Oswegatchie River, about 10 
m. S. E. of Ogdensburg. 

Dephleg’mate, v.a. [de, priv., and Gr. phlrgma, 
phlegm.| (Chem.) To free or clear from phlegm; to de- 
prive of superabundant water; to clear spirit or acids 
of aqueous matter; to rectify.—A very strong aud pure 
spirit is often said to be highly deph/egmated. 

Dephlegma'tion. n. ((%. The operation of sep- 
arating Water from spirits and acids, by evaporation or 
repeated distillation. 

Dephlozis'ticate, v.a. [de, priv., and Gr. p/logéstos, 
burnt, from phlogizo, to cause to burn, from phloz, philo- 
gos, à flame, from phlego, to burn, to set on fire, allied 
to Lat. fulgeo ; Sans. bhraj, to shine.) (Chem.) To de- 
prive of phlogiston, or the supposed principle of iu- 
flianmability. 

Dephlogistica’tion, n. (Cn. In the Stahlean 
theory, the operation by which bodies are deprived of 
phlogiston, 

Depict, v.a. [Lat. depingo, depictum — de, and pingo. 
to pain. See Picture.) To paint; to portray ; to formi a 
likeness of in colors, — To represent in words; to de 

; to describe; to represent, 

nte, r.a. [Lat. depilo, depilatus — de, and pilus, 
the hair, See PiLE.| To strip off hair from. 

Depilation, n. (Lat. depilatis.] Act of pulling off the 

air. 

Depil'atory, a. Lat. depilatorius ; Fr. depilatoire.] 
Having the quality or power to take off lair, and make 
bald. 

—n. (Med.) Any substance which will remove unnecessary 
hairs, or hair ofany kind, The articles usually sold for 
this object contain arsenic, the most certain substance 
known for the purpose; but as any one of the ordina 
nostrums requires to be used with great care, they 
should seldom, and, if possible, never be employed, or 
when so, not permitted to remain long on the skin at 
one time, Caustic potash, and arsenic, or litharge, ind 
quick-lime, form the bases of nearly all the preparations 
vended tur this purpose, Depilatories act by entering 
the pores of the skin and destroying the bulbs of the 
hairs, causing them to fall off either directly or in a few 
hours, The only safe article of the sort isa pair of small 
tweezers, with which, like the Chinese, the hairs may 
be plucked out. There is a savage method, called the 
mechanical depilatory, in which a compost of plaster of 
Paris, or pitch, is spread over the part, and, wheu dry, 
plucked off, tearing the hair with the plaster. 

Dep'ilous, a. (Lat. de, priv., and pilosus, hairy, from 
pilus, hair, See Pivous.] (Anat.) Without hair; hairless, 

Deplanta'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. deplantare, to take 
off à twig, N. Lat., to take out a plant, from d», and 
plantare, to plant, from planta, plant; Fr. dé plautetin.] 
(Hovrt.) The art of taking up plants. (n) 

Deple'tion. ». [L. Lat. depletio, from Lat. depleo, da- 
pletus — de, and pleo, to fill.] Act of emptying out, or 
drawing off. 

( Med.) Theemptying, pulling down, or weakening the 
system. There are several modes by which D. may be 
effected, as by bleeding, both local and general ; by pow- 
erful drastic purgatives; by hot baths, and a violent nc- 
tion on tlie exhalents of the skin, as by sweating; aud, 
lastly, by a vigorous action on the secretions generally, 
and by a diuretic effect on the kidneys, reducing the 
system by the amount of liquid discharge from the 
body, Sometimes one, occasionally all these means are 
put into operation at once, accurding to the constitu- 
tion of the patients, and the nature of the disease which 
has to be reduced s PLETHORA. 

Deple'tory, a. ( Med.) Calculated to obviate fulness of 
habit. 

Deplor'able, d. [Fr. deplorable.] That may be de- 
plored or lumnented ; that demands or causes lamenti- 
tion; lamentable; sad; dismal; grievous; miserable; 
pitiable. 

Deplor'ableness, n. State of being deplorable: 
misery ; wretchedness ; n miserable state. 

Deplorably, «dv. In n manner to be deplored. 

Deplore’, v a. [Fr. déplorer; Lat. deploro — de, and 
ploro, to cry out, to ery aloud.] To feel or express deep 
and poignant grief for; to bewail, lament, mourn, or 
bemoan. 

“ Rut chaste Diana, who his death deplor'd, 

With .Esculapian herbs his life restor'd." — Dryden. 
Deplor'ingly, adr. In a deploring manner. 
Deploy’, v.u. Fr. deployer, trom Lat. de, and plico, to 

fold] To unfold; to open: to display; to extend, asa 
body of troops.—( Mil.) When troops have been marching 
in column, and changed the formation from column 
to line, they are said to deploy into line. In column, 
the front presented is narrow; but when the troops are 
in line, it is greatly extended ;—wheuce the meaning of 
the term. 

—n. The expansion of a body of troops, previously com- 
pacted into a column, sv as to present a large front. 

Depluma'tion, n. [L. Lat. drplumatio.] The strip- 
ping or falling off of plumes or feathers. 

(Med.) A tumor of the eyelids with loss of the eye- 
lushes, 

Deplame’, v.a. Fr. déplumer, from Lat. de. and plumo, 
plumatus, to cover with feathers, from pluma, a small 
soft feather l To strip, or pluck off plumage, or feather: 
to deprive of plumage. 
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d. .; Fr. depolarísation.] ( Optics.) Act ol depriving of 
polarity, as the rays of light. 

Depo'larize, v.a. lde, und polurize.] (Optics) To 
deprive of polarity. 

|Depone', v.n. [Lat. depono, to lay down.] To bear 
witness ; to depose, 

Depo' nent, 4. (Fr. déponant.] (Lat. Gram.) Noting 
certtin verbs which have n passive form, but an active 
or neuter signification. They are so called because they 
have laid down, as it were, the signification proper to 
their form, 

—n. (La.) One who gives a deposition under oath; one 
who gives written testimony to be used as evidence in a 
court of justice, 

(Gram, A leponeut verb. 

Depop ‘ulate, v.a. [Lat. depopulor, depopulatus — de, 
and populus, the people; Fr. écjeujder.]. To unpeople; 
to dispeople: to deprive of inhabitants. 

—v.n. To become destitute of people; to become dis- 
peopled. 

Depopula'tion, n. Act of depriving of people; de- 
struction or expulsion of inhabitants. 

Depop'ulator, . One who depopulates, 

|Deport', v.a. [Fr. déporter; Lat. deporto —de, and 

porto, to carry, See PonTER.] To behave; to demean ; 
to conduct (with the reciprocal pronoun). 
“ He deports himself in the most graceful manner.''— Pope. 


Deporta'tion, n. [Fr.déportation; Lat. deportotio.] 
A currying awa a removal from one country to 
another, or to a distant place. 

—Banishment; exile. 

(Fr. Law.) A punishment equivalent to transporta- 
tion in English law. It is ranked as third in degree, alter 
capital punishmeut, aud condemnation to the galleys or 
public labor (trarauc forecs) tor life. D. tor political 
offences was a common punishment at one period during 
the French revolution, especially after the fall of Ro- 
bespierre and his part It was then usually executed 
by conve) 
ica. 
Algeria, under the law of 1835, art. 17. 

Deport'ment, n. Fr. déportement.] Carriage; beha- 
vior; conduct; demeanor; manner of acting in relation 
to the duties of lite. 

The coldness of his temper, and the gravity of his did 
Swift. 

D a. That may be deposed or deprived of 

otce. 


Depos'al, n. Act of deposing or divesting of office. 

Depose’, v. a. [Fr. déposer ; Lat. depono, depositum—dr, 
and pono, to lay or put.]. ‘Yo reduce froma throne or 
other high station; to divest of office; to dethrone; to 
degrade ; to reduce or bring down, 

The duke yet lives that Harry shall depose."—Shaks, 

—r. n. (Lau) To lay down testimony; to bear witness ; 
to give testimony in writing, according to due form of 
law. 

Deposed’, p. a. Dethroned; degraded, 

(Law.) ified, 

Depos'er, n. One who deposes; a deponent; a witness. 

Depos'ing, n. The act of one who deposes. 

Deposit, v.a. [Fr. déposer ; Lut. depono, depositus.] 
To drop; to throw down: to lay up; to lay in a place 
for preservation; to lodge in the hands of a person for 
safekeeping or other purpose; to commit to the care 
of; to intrust to; to commit to one as a pledge. 

—n. [Fr. dépót.] Any matter laid, or thrown down, or 
lodged; anything intrusted to the care of another; à 
pledge; a pawn; a thing given as security or for pr 
vation; a place where things are deposited; a depository 

(Law.) A naked bailment of goods to be kept for the 
depositor without reward, and to be returned when he 
shill require it. A bailment of goods to be kept by the 
bailee without reward, and delivered according to the 
object or purpose of the original trust. A contract by 
which one of the contracting parties gives a thing to 
another to keep, who is to do so gratuitously, and 
oblizes himself to return it when he shall be requested, 
A depository is bound to take only ordinary care of the 
deposit, which will of course vary with the character 
of the goods to be kept, and other circumstances, 

(Geol.) The solid matter which has been formed by 
the settling down of matter held in suspension in water. 
Deposits originate in inundation, the forming of allu- 
vium, and the gradual collection of sand, gravel, &c. at 
the mouths of rivers. Deposits are called marine, lacus- 
trine, fluviatile, &c., according to the circumstances 
which attended their formation. 

(Chem.) A substance precipitated from a solution by 
decomposition. 

Depos'it, in Kentucky, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Deposit, in New York, a vill. of Delaware and Broome 
cos, on the Coquago River, about 177 m. N.W. of New 
York city. 

Depos'itary, n. 


[Fr. Cep] A person with 


left or lodged in trust; one to whom a thing is cominit- 
ted for safe-keeping, or to be used for the benefit of the 
owner; A trustee; u guardian, 

Depos'ited. p a. Laid down; put away; laid up or 
aside; intrusted. 

Deposi'tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. depositio. Sea Deposit.] 
That which is thrown down, laid, or lodged; act of de- 
throning a king; the degrading of a person from an 
office or station ; a divesting of sovereignty, or of office 
and dignity ; a depriving of clerical orders. 

(Law.) Act of giving written testimony under oath; 
the attested written testimony of a witness ; an alfidavit. 

Depos'itor, n. [Lat.] One who makes a deposit, 


Ais 1 | ciples; 
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It has been revived, both to that region and to} 


whom anything is deposited, or with whom anything is) 
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[L. Lat. depositorium.] A place 
where anything is deposited or lodged for safa-kceping. 
‘Depot, (dc-po') n. [Fro depot, from Lat. depositum, from 
depono, Derose.) A deposit; a place of deposit: a 
place where stores and provisions are kept; a building 
for the reception of passengers, &c., at the terminus of 

u railroad, 

(Mil) "The name given, in France and in England, to 
any place ip which naval and military stores are depos- 
ited; but it is more particularly applied to the town or 
Darracks which form the head-quarters or home station 
of any regiment, the main portion of which is serving 
abroad, Hero the records aud books of the regiment 
are kept, and one or two reserve companies are sta- 
tioned, which are called depot companies. All recruits 
nud young officers appointed to the regiment are sent to 
spot to be drilled, and to learn their duty before 

being sent out as reinforcements to the regiment, w here- 

ever it may be stationed abroad. 

Dep'ping. Georcrs BERNARD, a French historian, who 
wrote both in the French aud in the German languages, 
B. at Münster, Westphalia, in 1784. In 1503 he settled 
in Paris, became a teacher, and subsequently devoted 
himself to literature. His principal works are: Ge- 
schichte des Krieges der Miiusterer und Kilner im Bünd- 
niss mit Prankrech gegen Holland ; Histoire de la Nor- 
mandir sous le Regne de Guillaume le Conqueraut et de 
r^ Successeurs; Histoire générale de l'Espagne, D. in 

París, 1853. 

Deprava'tion, n. [Lat.depravatío,] Act of deprav- 
ing or corrupting; state of being made bad or worse; 
deterioration ; corruption; degeneracy; contamination ; 
vitiation. 

Deprave’. r.a. [Fr. dépraver ; Lat. depravo — de, and 
prae, crooked, distorted. See PRavity.] To make 

ad or worse; to impair good qualities; to niake bad 
qualities worse; to corrupt; to vitiate; to contaminate; 
to pollute. 

Depraved’, a. Destitute of holiness or good prin- 

corrupt; Vicious: vitiated ; profligate. 

Deprav'edly. adr. In a corrupt manner. 

Deprav'edness, ». State of being depraved ; corrup- 
tion; taint: a vitiated state. 

Deprav'er, ». One who depraves or vitiates; a cor- 
rupter. 

Deprav'ing, n. Act of traducing. 

Deprav'ingly, adv. Ins depraving manner. 

Deprav'ity, n. [Lat. de, and pravitas, crookedness.) 
State of being depraved; a vitiated state; a corruption 
of moral principles; destitution of holiness or good 
principl corruption; vitiation: wickedness ; vice; con- 
tamination. 

Dep'recable, a. [Lat. deprecabilis ; Tt. deprecabile.) 
That is to be deprecated: very undesirable. — Worcester. 

Dep'reeate, v.a. | Lat. deprecor, deprecatus — de, and 
precor, to pray. See Pray.) To seek to avert or ward 
off any evil by praying, entreating, &c.; to pray against; 
to pray or entrent that n present evil may be removed, 
or an expected one averted. — To regret; to have or to 
express deep sorrow at a present evil, or for one that may 
occur. 

Dep'recatingly, adv. By deprecation, 

Depreca'tion, z. [Fr.; Lat. deprecatio.] Act of dep- 
recating; u praying against ; a praying that an evil may 
be averted or removed; entreaty. — Petitioning; an ex- 
cusing; à begging pardon for. 

Dep reentive, a. Sime as deprecatory. 

Dep'recator, x. [Lat.] Oue who deprecantes. 

Dep'reentory.a. [L. Lat. deprecetorius, and depre- 
cativus.] That serves to deprecate; tending to remove 
or avert evil by prayer; having the form of a prayer. 

Depre'cinte, v.u. [Fr. déprecier; V. Lat. deprecto, 
depreciatus—le, and pretium, price, q. v.] To lower or 
lessen the price of a thing; to cry down the price or 
value of; to undervalue; to disparage; to decry; to 
lower; to detract from; to underrate ; to traduce. 

—r.n. To fall in value; to become of less worth. 

Deprecia'tion, „. [Fr.] Act of depreciating, or of 
lessening or crying down in price or value; a falling off 
in value; reduction of worth, 

Depre'cintive, Depre'cintory, a. Tending to 
depreciate ; undervaluing. 

Depre'ciator, n. One who depreciates. 

Dep’redable, a. That may be depredated or preyed 
upon. — Bacon. 

Dep'redate, v.a. Fr. dépreder; Lat. deprador, de- 
pradatus — de. and prada, prey, booty. See Pnry.] To 
prey upon; to plunder; to ravage: to rob; to pillage: to 
take the property of an enemy, or of a foreign country 
by force: to waste; to spoil. 

Depreda'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. depradatio.] Act of 
plundering; a robbing; a pillaging ; waste; consump- 
tion; a taking away by any act of violence. 

Dep'redator, n. [L. Lat. depradutor.] One who 
plunders or pillages ; a spoiler; a waster. 

Dep’redatory, a. Belonging to depredation or rob- 
bery ; plundering: spoiling; consisting in piliaging. 

Deprehend', v. 4. (Lat. deprehendere, from de, and 
prehendere, to lay hold of, to seize; O. Sp. deprehend. 
See ton | To catch one; to take unawares; to 
take in the fact, (n.) 

“That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was lield in ward." — Hooker. 

To discover; to find out a thing; to come to the knowl- 
edge or understanding of. (R.) 

Depress’, v.a. [Lat. depressus. from deprimo—de, and 
premo, to prey; Fr. deprimer. See Press.] To press, 


weigh, or cause to sink down; to press to a lower state 
or position: to let fall; to bring down; to sink; to 
lower: to abase; to cast down; to deject; to humble; to 
degrade; to dispirit. 
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Jypepressed', p.a. Pressed or forced down; lowered: | 
dejected; dispirited; sad; humbled; suuk; rendered 
languid. 

(Zoil.) Applied to the whole or part of an animal 
body when its vertical sectiou is shorter than its traus- 


(Bot.) Pressed inward or flattened from above, 
Depress ingly, adv. In a depressing manner. 
Depres'sion, Tis ori im m. [Fr.; Lat. depressio.] Act 

of pressing down ; state of being pressed down; i low 
state; à hollow; a sinking or falling iu of a surface; act 
of humbling; abasement; a state of sudness; humilia- 
tion; a sinkiug of the spirits; dejection; melancholy; n 
low state of strength; a sinking of strength; a low state 
of business or of property. 

(Algebra.) The derivation from a given equation, of 
another lower in degree, whose roots are related in a 
known way to those of the first. 

(Surg.) Operation for a cataract; conching. 

D. of the Horizon. Sce Dip or TAE HORIZON. 

Depressive, a. Able or tending to depress or cast 
down. 

Depres'sor, n. Ho or that which depresses. 

(Anat.) The name of two or three sets of muscles, in 
the human body, serving to depress the part on which 
they act ; as the depressor anguli oris, or D. of the corner 
of the mouth. 

Dep'riment, a. [Lat. deprimens, ppr. of deprimere. 
See Depress.} (Amat.) Applied to muscles that depress 
the external ear. — Derham. 

Depriv able, a. Liable to deprivation. — Hooker. 

Depriva'tion, n. (Lat. de, and privatio, from privo, 
to separate.] Act of depriving; a taking away ; state 
of being deprived; loss; want; bereavement; deposi- 
tion. 

** Fools, whose end is destruction, and eternal deprivation of 
body." — Bentley. 

(Eccl. Law.) An act of censure by which a clergyman 
is deprived of his parsonage, vicarage, or other ecclesi- 
astical promotion or dignity. — Blackstone. 

Deprive’, v. à. [Lat. de, and M. from privas, one's 
own, private; Fr. privet, See Private.) To take from 
one something which is his peculiar property; to take 
away something possessed or enjoyed ; to strip; to be- 
reave: to rob; to despoil; to hinder from possessing or 
enjoying; to divest of an ecclesiastical preterment, dig- 
nity, or office. 

Depriv'er, n. Ile who, or that which, deprives. 

De Profun'dis. Lat, out of the depths.) (E:cl.) The 
first words of the 150th psalm, which forms a portion of 
the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church, and is sung 
when the bodies of the dead are committed to the grave. 
A tender melancholy pervades the psalm, which, how- 
ever, brightens up at the close, under the conviction 
that with God there is ** plenteous redemption.” 

Deptford, (ditfárd.) a town in Kent, England, on the 
bank of the Thames, at the mouth of the Ravensbourne, 
3 m. S. E. from London Bridge. It contains a royal naval 
school, two hospitals for pilots, and an ancient royal 
dock-yard. Pop. 28,000. In 1698 Peter the Great ac- 
quired here the art of ship-building. 

Deptford, in New Jersey, a township of Gloucester co., 
on the Delaware River; pop. about 6,290. 

Depth, n. [See Dzze.] Deepness; the distance or meas- 
ure of a thing from the surface to the bottom, or to the 
extreme part downward or inward: a deep place; the 
gen; the ocean; the ubyss; a gulf of infinite profundity. 

—The middle or height of winter; the darkest or stillest 
part, as of the night; the inner part. 

(Logic.) Abstruseness ; obscurity ; unsearchableness ; 
fnfinity; profounduess; extent of penetration, or of the 
Capacity of penetrating. 

Depth’‘less, a. That has no depth. (n.) 

Depuch Islands, (p, a large collection of 
Broken rocks lying off the N.W. coast of Australia, and 
attaining a height of upward of 600 feet above the level 
Of the sea; Lat. 20° 37/45” N., Lon. 117? 4 K. 

Depu diente, v. a. [Lat. drpudicare, depudicatum, to 
violate.) To violate; to deflower. 

De Pue, in Illinois, a post-office of Bureau co. 

Depul'sory, a. [Lat. depulsorius, from depulsor, one 
e drives away, from depellere.) Putting away ; avert- 

ing; (x.) 

BDep'urate, r.a. [Fr. dépurer; Lat. de, and puro, pu- 
Tutus, from purus, puve.] (Ad.) To purge: to purify; 
to free from impurities, heterogeneous matter, or fecu- 


Depura'tion, Depuri'tion, n. Act of purifying, 
or freeing fluids from heterogeneous matter; purifica- 
tion; clarification. 

(Med.) The cleansing of sound from impure matter. 

Dep'urator, n. He who, or that which, depures or 
cleanses. 

Dep'uratory, a. [Fr. dépuratoire.] (Med.) Purifying. 
or tending to purify; cleansing. 

Deputa'tion, n. [Fr. députation. See DUE. ] Act of 

uting, or of appointing or sending a deputy, sabsti- 
tute, or representative to act for, or to transact busi- 
ness for another; a special commission, or authority, to 
Act us the substitute of another; the person deputed ; the 
Person or persons authorized and sent to transaet busi- 
ness for another or others, 
pute’, v.a. [Fr. députer, from L. Lat. d n, for de- 
tego.) To send as a representative; to appoint as a sub- 
Stitnte or agent to act for another, or for others: to ap- 
Point and send with a special commission, or authority, 
to transact business in another's name. 

Deputies, (Cuavner or,) (dep'u-tees.) (Hist.) Under 
the French monarchy, the lower of the two legislative 
chambers in that country. Corresponding to it was the 
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Dep'utize, v. a. To depute; to employ or appoint as a 
deputy. (Colloquial, U. S.) — Worcester. 

Dep'uty, n. ([Fr. . A represeutative; à person 
appointed or elected to act for another, especially a per- 
son sent with a special commission to act in the place 
of auother; a lieutenant; a viceroy; a substitute; a 
delegate; an agent; a factor. 

(Law.) In general, ministerial officers can appoint 
deputies, unless the office is to be exercised by the min- 
isterial officer in person; and wheu the office partukes 
of the judicial and ministerial character, although a D. 
may be made for the performance of ministerial acts, 
oue cannot be made for the performance of a judicial 
nct. A sheriff cannot, therefore, make a D. to hold an 
inquisition, under a writ of inquiry, though he may ap- 
point a D. to serve a writ. In general, a D. may have 
power to do every act which his principal might do; hut 
a D. cannot make a D. — Bouvier. 

Deputy District Attorney. n. An officer appoint- 
ed by the District Attorney of the United States, to act 
for him in certain cases. 

De Quin'cey. Tuomas, an English author, B. in Man- 
chester, 1785. He received a classical education at the 
grammar-school of Bath, and entered the university of 
Oxford in 1803, where he remained until 1505. Whilst 
there lie contracted the habit of eating opium, to which 
he remained a bounden slave for many years. In 1809, 
after leaving Oxford, he took up his abode at Grasmere, 
where he resided for more than 27 years. Here he culti- 
vated the frieudship of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Charles Lloyd, and other distinguished authors. Ile made 
German literature aud philosophy his special study, and 
translated some of the works of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Lessing, and Richter. At first he took opium only once 
a week, but gradually the evil habit grew upon him, and 
at last he took the horrid drug daily. But the conse- 
quences were fearful, as he himself relates in his princi- 
val work, The Confessions of an English Opium-eater. 

n 1823 be went to London, where he published his Sus- 
piria de Profundis, his Templar's Dialogues, and other | 
works. In 1843 he settled at Lasswade, near Edinburgh. 
His works evince profound learning and deep specula- 
tion, together with great critical powers and terseness 
of diction. D. 1859. See Life of. hy H. A. Page (1877). 

Derac'innte, v.a. [Fr. déraciner — de, nnd racine, 
root; from Lat. radiz, radius, root.] To pluck or tear 
up the leaves; to destroy. (R.) 

Derncina'tion, v. A plucking up by the roota, 

Dera Gha'zee Khan, a town of Afghanistan, 40 m. 
from Bhaulpoor; Lat. 30? 5’ N., Lon. 70° 52“ E. It be- 
longs to the English. Pop. 27 

Dera Ismael Khan, atown of Afghanistan, 16 m. 
from Bukkur; Lat. 319 5’ N., Lon. 70° 58’ E. 

Derail', v.a. (Mach.) To run off from the rails of a 
railway, ns a locomotive. — Webster. 

Derall ment. n. (Mach.) The act of a locomotive 
which runs off from the rails. 

Derange’, v.a. [Fr. déranger de, and ranger, to set | 
in order, from rang, rank.] To put out of the proper! 
rank, array, order, or arrangement; to disturb the reg-| 
ular order of; to throw into confusion or disorder; to) 
disorder the intellect; to disturb the regular operations 
of reason; to disarrange; to unsettle; to displace; to 
disturb; to discompose; to ruffle; to disconcert. 

Deranged’, p.a. Put out of order: disturbed ; embar- 
rassed; confused; disordered in mind; delirious; dis- 
tracted. i 

Derange’ment, n. [Fr. dérangement.] A putting out 
of order; disturbance of regularity, or regular course; 
disorder; irregularity; confusion; disturbance; dis- 
order of the intellect or reason; insanity. 

Derayeh, El. (dai-rah-yai*,) a town of Arabia, prov. 
Nedjd. at the foot of Mount Khoar; Lat. 25° 15' N., 
Lon. 569 80“ E.; formerly cap. of the Wahabees. In 1819 
it was captured and destroyed by Ibrahim Pashu, of 
Egypt. 1p. 12.000. 

Derbe. (Anc. Grog.) A small town of Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor, ut the N. foot of the Taurus Mountains, abt. 18 m. 
E. of Lystra. Paul and Barnabas fled there from Lystra. 

Derbend’, DERBENT, a fortified maritime town of Rus- 
sian Daghestan, on the W. shore of the Caspian $ Lat. 
429 1X N., Lon. 48° 25' E. It is fortified by s of 
great strength. In 1722 it was taken hy Russia, in 1735 
restored to Persia, and recaptured by Russia in 1795. 
Pop. 11,431. 

Derby, (dar'be) EDWARDGEOFFREY SMITH-STANLEY, K.G., 
14TH Ear or, an English statesman, orator, and author, 
B. in Lancashire, 
1799. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and 
Oxford, and, in 
1821, entered the 
British House of 
Commons, being 
then Mr. Stanley. 
In that arena, he 
soon distinguish- 
ed himself by the 
brilliancy of his 
oratorical powers; 
and on the for- 
mation of Lord 
Grey's govt, he 
was named Chief 
Seer'y of State for 
Ireland. During 
the Reform Bill 
crisis, 1830-2, D.'s 
singular geniusfor 
debate became still more prominent. In 1833 he carried | 
the Church Temporalities Bill, aud the Mcasure for the 
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Emancipation of Slavery in the British W. India islands. 
After devoting the earlier part of his parliamentary life 
to the furtherance of liberal measures, Lord Stanley 
joined the Tory opposition, accepted the seals of the 
Colonial Office in 1541, and took his seat in the House 
of Peers. On Sir R. Peel's bill for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, D. nppeured ns the head of the Protectionist 
opposition to the measure in the Upper Llouse. In 1851, 
Lord Stanley succeeded his tather as 140^ Earl of Derly, 
und thenceforward became the acknowledged chief of 
the great Conservative party. In the same year he be 
came Prime Minister of England, and resigned office in 
the following year. In 1858 he was again called to 
power, and, with his cabinet, resigned a second time in 
1859. In 1866, Lord D. became premier a third time, 
and held office until the accession of the Gladstone 
cabinet, iu 1508. D. 1869. Lord D. was the author 
of a brilliant translation of the Jliad into English 
blank verse, which has gone through 6 editions; and 
also of an English version of the Odes of Horace. He 
was not a great statesman in the true meaning of 
the word, but as an orator he stood, in his own time, 
without a superior, and scarce a rival. 

Derby, Epwarp Henry, 15th Karl of D., son of the pre- 
ceeding, B. 1826, after distinguishing himself iu va- 
rious official positions, became Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1574. 

Derby, CuaRLorTE DE LA TREMOCILLE, Countess or, 
(dari ) an illustrions lady, historically famous for her 
heroic defence of her husband's castle of Lathom, and 
of his seignory the Isle of Man, for King Charles I. 
She was the seeond daughter of Charles, Duke de 
Tho wrs, Prince de Talmont and a peer of France, and 
at an early age married James Stanley. seventh Earl of 
Derby. On the breaking out of the civil war, her husband, 
the Earl of 
Derby, hasten- 
ed to join his 
sovereign at 
Shrewsbury. 
Being sent into 
Lancashire to 
raise fresh lev- 
ies, he heard 
that the enemy 
intended to in- 
vade the Isle of. 
Man, where the 
Earl was re- 
garded almost 
us king, and of 
which he was 
hereditary 
chief. Before 
crossing to the 
defence of the 
island, he threw 
a few troops, 
with some munitions of war, into his family-seat of La- 
thom, the residence of his wife and children; and leaving 
the Countess with full power to act to the best of her 
judgment, departed to defend his insular possessions, 
On February 28,1644, Lord Fairtax, with the Parlia- 
mentary army, sat down before the towers of Lathom 
Castle, first offering pardon und protection to the Coun- 
tess and her family, if she would surrender her house. 
The Countess, after proudly refusing all his conditions, 
told Fairfax that she held her castle under a double 
pledge, a promise of fuith to her husband, and allegiance 
to her sovereign, and that while &he had life. or one 
stone held on another, she would maintain her post and 
defy his power. In consequence of so spirited a reply, 
Fairfax gave orders for at once commencing the siege; 
but so inceesant was the vigilance of the Countess, and 
bold and repeated the sullies made by her small garrison, 
that it was 14 weeks before Fairfax, backed by all the 
resources at his command, was enabled to complete his 
parallels, Having, however, at last effected that neces- 
sary work, he constructed a large battery, and mounting 
on it several large pieces of ordnance and a mortar, was 
in a position to effect serious injury on tlie devoted cas- 
tle: but at the last moment, and when, under the cover 
of night, they were on the point of uumasking their bat- 
tery, the besieged made a desperate sortie, beat the enemy 
back, destroyed the battery, spiked the guns, and carried 
off the mortarin triumph to Lathom. Upon repairing the 
damages and unmasking a second battery, a second sor- 
tie was made with equal success; all the guns were 
again spiked, and aboye 100 of the enemy left dead in 
the advanced trench. Fairfax, at length, disgusted with 
the resistance he encountered, having already lost over 
2.000 men before the place, left the conduct of the siege 
to one of his lieutenants, Rigby, and proceeded to seek 
more active service in the field. For the next fortnight 
Rigby pressed on the siege with redoubled spirit and 
energy, but owing to the nightly sallies and daily sor- 
ties of the garrison, the success of one day was over- 
turned by the disuster of the next, so well, that, alarmed 
at the number of his dead, and despairing of making 
any impression on a fortress so gallantly defended, 
Rigby, having expended all his ammunition, was com- 
pelled, on May 22, 1644, to raise the siege of Lathom 
Castle, and retreat from à place where he had suffered 
so much mortification and disgrace. ler husband was 
afterwards taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, 
and, in violation of a promise of quarter which had 
been given him, was beheaded in 1651. The Countess 
then retired to the Jsle of Man, where she regarded her- 
self as queen, and which she defended with the utmost 
gallantry, being the last person in the British dominions 
who yielded to the Parliamentary forces. 
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Derby, derbe, the county-town of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, on the Derwent, 132 miles N.N.W. of London 
-Mawwf. Cotton, silk, lace, porcelain, carriages, white- 
6 and iron boilers, Jp. (185i) 355,631, 

De > in Connecticut, a post-villuge and township of 
New Haven co, at the junction of the Naagatock and 
Housatonic rivera, about 10 m. W. by N. of New Haven; 
pop. of township, 8,020. 

Der’by, in Indiana, u post-village of Perry co, ou the 
Ohio River, nbout 90 m, below Louisville, Ky. 

Derby. in Verm/nt, a post-village and township of Or- 
leans co., on lake Memphremagog, abt. 50 m. N.N.E. of 
Montpelier. 

Derby Centre, in Vermont, a village of Derby town- 
ship, Orange co., on the Passumpsic River, abt. 53 m. N. 
by W. of St. Johnsburg; pop. abt. 500, 

Derby Line, in Vermont, n post-village of Derby 
township, Orleans ch on the boundary between the 
United Brutos and Canada, and abt. 57 m. N. by W. of 
St. John-hurg. 

Derbyshire, a county of England, lying between 
Yorkshire on the N. and Leicestershire on the S. Area, 
1,030 sq.m. It is mountainous and picturesque towards 
the N.W.. on which account this portion of the country 
is called the High Peak, while the E. nnd S. parts are 
ealled the Low Frak. Rivers. The Trent, Derwent, 
Wye, Rother, Dove, and the Erwash. Mineral springs 
are numerous. Prod. Upwards of 2,000 tons of cheese 
are annually sold out of the county. Minerals. Lend, 
iron, coal, gypsum, felepar, crystals (called Derbyshire 
diamonds), jnsper, ee d and terra-vert. n.. 
Woollens, linens, cottons, silks; spinning amt weaving, 
gunpowder, beer, and calico-printing. Pop. (1881) 


Derbyshire Spar, n. (Min) Same as FLUORITR, 9. v. 


Derby „ & very celebrated English horse-rice, 
held at and founded hy the Earl of Derby. It was 
first ru 1780, and takes place early on the Wel- 
nesday after Trinity Sunday. 

Der’ ArARG ATIS, ( Myth.) A Syrian goddess, some- 


ted as in fig. 207, but more generally with 
body of a wa 
Dagan) the tall 


ite, others as Hero, othe 
ers as the ciuse and nnt- 
ural power which pro- 
vides the principles and 
seeds of all things from 
moisture," This last 
view is pronounced an 
accurate description of 
the attributes of the 
„dess, and explains 
her fish-like form ond 
popnlar identification 
with Aphrodite. A tem- 
ple of Atargatís (2 Mac. 
xii. 26) at Carnion was 
destroyed by Judas Mac- 
cabens (1 Mae, v. 44). 
Some have supposed 
that Alargatis was the 
tutelary goddess of the 


— * d 1 Pig. 801. 
Derelict, a. | Lat. " 
lictus, from 8 DERCETO, OR ATARGA' 


— dr, and relinquo, to leave, See Reusquisn.) (Law.) 
Wholly forsaken; left; abandoned, as land left uncov- 
ered by the receding of water from its former bed, or a 
vessel fors: ken at sea, 

=n. Anything forsaken, left, or intentionally cast away. 

Derelic'tion, n. Lat. dereliction.) Act of leaving or 
forsaking; deserting utterly; abandonment; relinquish- 
ment; state of being left or forsaken. 

(Law.) The ibandonment of property. Also the gain- 
ing of land by the receding of water from its former 
bed; — opposed to allurian. 

Derg. ( ugi 4) ^ lako of Ireland, in the county of 
Donegal, abt. 7. m. & K. of Donegal. It is 3 m. long, 

from 1 to 244 m. wide, nnd is surrounded by steep. rug- 

ged mountains. Its depth is abont 70 feet. It is dotted 
y many little islands, one of which, Station Island, 
contains a cave, called St. Patrick's Purgatory, which | 
is visited by many pilgrims between Aug. 1 and 15 of| 
each year. 

perid« „v. a. [Hut. derídeo — de, and rideo, to laugh. 
Bee Riste.) To laugh to scorn; to langh at in con- 
tempt; to tarn to ridicule, or make sport of; to treat| 
with scorn by laughter; to ridicule; to mock; to scoff 
at; to jeer. | 

Derid’er, n. One who derides; a mocker; n scoffer, 

Derid ingly. adv. By way of derision or mockery. 

Derin‘da, or DanixpA, in Illinois, a township of Jo 
Daviess co. 

Derision, (-rizh'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. derivio, from derideo, 
derisus, Sve Derine.) Act of deriding or lnnghing at | 
in contempt; contempt manifested by laughter; scorn; | 
mockery; ridienle; a langhing-steck. | 

Beris'ive, a. Containing derision; mocking; ridienling.| 

Pec tyes, adr. In à derisive manner; conteinptu- 
ously. 

Deri'sory, a. [Lat. derisorius, from derisor, n mocker; 
Fr. dérisoire ; Pr, derizori ; It. derisorio.] Mocking; ridi- 
culing: derisible. 

Deriv'able, s. That may be derived; that may be 
drawn or recelved, as from a source or origin, or from 
ancestors, 

Beriva'tion, n. [Fr. dérivation ; Lat. derivatio.) The 
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transmission of anything from its source; a deduction! 


from premises; a tracing of descent; genealogy. 

(Grum.) A trocing of a word froin its original root. 

( Gun.) The peculiar constant deviation of an elongated 
projectile fired froin a rifled gun. 

(Med.) The removing or drawing away of a disease 
from its original seat to another part by artificial means, 
as by the application of a blister in pleuritia. The doc- 
trines held. by the earlier. physicians on this subject, as 
that the matter of the disease was thus drained away 
through some channel, are now quite exploded. 

(Math.) The operation of reducing one fraction from 
another, according to some fixed law; the process of 
finding a derivation.— Worerster. 

„ a. That relates to derivation; de- 
rivative, 

Deriv’ative, a. [Fr. dérivatif; Lat. dertrativus.] De- 
rived or taken from another. 

—n. A thing or wor! derived or taken from another. 

(d.) An agent employed to draw away a disease 
from its original seat to another pert. 

(Mus.) A chord not fundamental, but obtained from 
another by inversion.— Wehster. 

(Math,) The relation between the successive states of 
a varying function, — Pierce. 

( Gram.) A word formed from another word, by the 
adjunction of a prefix or suffix, or other change; as, 
disadvantage, derivative from advantage. 

Deriv'atively, adv. In a derivative manner; by 
derivation, 

Derive’, r.a. [Lat. deríro de, and riro, from rivus, a 
stream.) To receive from a source by a regular convey- 
ance.—To draw or receive, as from a source or origin; to 
dence or draw, as from a root or primitive word; to 
trace. 

Logic.) To infer. 
Gram.) To trace a word from its origin. 

r. n. To proceed or come from. (R.) 

“Iam, my lord, as well deríe'd ns he " — Shake. 

Derived’, p.a. Drawn, as from a source; deduced ; re- 
ceived ; regularly conveyed ; descended ; transmitted. 

Deriv'er, ». Ove who derives or deduces. 

Derm, n. (Gr. derma. See Dermat) ( Anat.) The true 
skin of the human body, sometimes called the dermoid 
tissue; as the scarf skin, or cuticle above it, is denomi- 
nated the epidermis, from being upon or above the 
derma. — See SKIN. 

Der'mnl, a. [From Gr. derma, a skin, from derd, to 
tax.] (Anot.) Pertaining to skin ; consisting of skin. 

Dermatiic, or Dra'udrxixx, a. [Gr. dermaticns, and 
3 from derma.) (Anat.) Belonging to the 
skin. 

Der'mntin, or DERMATINE, n. [Gr. derma, dermatos, 
skin.) (Min) A mineral closely allied to Hydraphite, 
formed in brown stalactitic masses in the serpentine 
quarry of Saxony. 

Dermatog raphy, n. [Gr. derma, skin, and 
writing, description, from graphein, to write.] 
DERMATOLOGY, Q. t. 

Der'matoid, a. Fr. dermatoide; Gr. dermatoeides, 
dermatodes, from derma, skin, and eidos, form.) ( Anat.) 
Resembling the skin. 

Dermatol’ » n. [Gr. derma, skin, and logas, dis- 
course. (Med.) A treatise or history of the skin and its 
diseases, 

Dermes'tes, u.; Dermes'tidsze, ». pl. (Zoöl) A 
genus and family of coleopterous insects, the antennuc 
of which are elevated and perfoliated 
transversely. The larvm or grubs 
of this tribe devour dead bodies, 
skins, and almost any animal sub- 
stance, and are exceedingly de 
structive to books and furniture, 
One of the most familiar species is 
the Dermestes lardarius, or Bacon- 
beetle, which is about !4 inch in 
length, of n dusky-brown color, and 
marked with black spots, 
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Der’'mic, a. (Mel) Relating to Fig. 802. 
erm or skin. BACON-DEETLE. 
Dermis. n. See DERM. (D. lardarius.) 


Der' moid, s. See DERMATOIMD, 

Der'mo-skel'eton, n. | From derm, and skeleton, q. v.] 
(Zul.) The coriaceous, crustuceons, or osseous integu- 
ments, such ns covers many invertebrate and some ver- 
tebrate animals; it serves more or less completely the 
office of protecting the left parts of the body, nnd asa 
fixed point of attachment to their moving powers. 

Dermot'ony, n». Gr. derma, dermatos, skin, and tomé, 


n cutt from tem hein, to cut.) (Anat.) The anatomy 
of the skin. 

De r,a. [Fr., from O. Fr. derinier, the last, from 
Lat. and retro; L. Lat. deretro, from behind.) Last; 


finn]; ultimate; as, the dernier resort. 


| Derogate, „ a. lat. derego, derogatus — de, and rogo, 


to ask, to propose, as a law. See Hof.] To detract 
from; to lessen by taking away a part. 
Der'ogntely, adv. In n disrespectful manner. 
Deroga'tion, n. Fr. dérogation ; Lat. deregatio.) Act 
of derogating, or of taking from any thing, established 
by law or otherwise: n taking from ; a lessening or di- 
minishiug: n diminishing of value; reputation, or estl- 
mation ; detraction ; disparagement, 
Derog’ative, « (Sp. derngative.] Derogatory, (n.) 
Derog'ntorily, adv. In a derogatory or detracting 
manner. 
Derog'atoriness, n. Quality of being derogatory. 
Derog'ntory, «. (L. Lat. deregatorius.] Detracting or 
tending to Jessen by taking something 
sens the extent, effect, or value, 
Der'rins,n. (Zoil.) Seo Bagoon, 
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Der'riek, n. [Also Derick, originally an abbreviation 
of Theodoric; Transylvanian, Theodorich ; Goth. Thiu- 
adreiks; A.N. orit; O. Bax, Detrich; O. H. Ger. 


Diotrich ; N. H. Ger. Dietrich ; the name of a noted ex- 
ecutioner at Tyburn, in the 17th cent., hence it became 
a general term fora hangman, Cf. Ger dirtrich, a pick- 
Jock, originally equivalent to Derrick, Theodoric. Web- 
ster.) (Mil) A beum of wood, oue end resting on the 
ground, the other supported at any convenient angle by 
guys. It gives a point or fulcrum in space to which 
tackle can be applied for moving heavy orduance, £c. 
(Jan.) A floating crane, which consists of a large 
iron pontoon of great width, divided iuto a number of 
watertight compartments, From the centre rises a pow- 
erful tripod mast, across which turns a yard of grent 
strength. To one arm of the yard are suspended several 
fourfold blocks, through which pass the chains intended 
to hoist the weight. From the blocks these chains pass 
over the top of the must to the opposite extremity of 
the yard, and thence to drums worked by powerful 
stenm-engines, iu the pontoon. When the weight js 
suspended on one side, the water is admitted ns a coun- 
terpoise into some of the compartments on the other. 
The vessel has powers of slow locomotion, and is em- 
ployed in the lilting of vessels to have their bottoms ex- 
amined, the placing of machinery, recovery of wrecks, 
Kc. It is an invention of Mr. Bishop of the U. States, 
Der'rinnne, or Dinnynanr, in Jaca, a post-village of 
Dubuqne co., about 11 m. 8. W. of Dubuqne. 
Derrs'town, in Jennsylrama. Ree LEWISBURG, 
Derry. a co. and town of Ireland. See LONDONDERRT. 
Der'ry, in Minois, a township of Pike county; pop. 
RM 
Derry, in New Hampshire, n post-village and township 
Y Rockingham co., about 25 m. S.E. of Concord; pop, 
Sw 


Derry, in Pennsylvania, a borough and township of 
Dauphin co. 

—A township of Mifflin cn. 

—A township of Montour co. 


A township of Westmoreland co. 


Derry Church, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Dauphin co, 

Derry Depot, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Rockingham co. 

Derry Station, in Pennsylrania, n post-office of 
Westmoreland co, 

Der'rynane, in Minnesota, a township of Le &uenr 


co. 
De Ruy'ter, in New York a post-village and townshi 
of Mndieon co., about 22 m. W. of Albany pop. 2,009. E 
Der'vis, Dervise, or Dervish, n. [From Per. der- 
wesh, poor, from O. Per. derew, to beg, to ask alms.) Like 
the corresponding Arabic word Fakir, D. denotes a par- 
ticular class of persons in Moslem countries, — — 
in many respects the monks of Christendom. There are 
many different brotherhoods and orders of dervishes, 
who are generally named after their founders; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, their origin dates from the earliest 
times of Islam, but they probably arose at a much later 
period. They mostly live in richly endowed convents 
called Tehkije, ur Changah, and are under a chief, who 
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has the titlo of sheik or pir, Y. e. elder, They are gener- 
ally allowed to marry, bnt are obliged to sleep one or 
two nights à week in the convent of their order. Among 
some of the orders a part of their religious exercises 
consists in dancing and whirling themselves around with 
great velocity, while others sulject their bodies to the 
most cruel tortures. 

Derwent, (dur“ went.) the name of several rivers of 
England.—1. A river of Cumberland, rising in the dis- 
trict of Borrowdale, and ae into the Irisl Sea, after 
^ course of 36 m.—2. A river of Derbyshire. rising in the 
mountains of that county, and uniting with the Trent, 
after a course of nearly pu fn. — 3. A river of the Bast 
Riding of Yorkshire, riving near Tearwood Dale, and 
falling into the Ouse at Burmby, after a course of 72 m. 

Derwent. a Tasmanian river, rising near the centre 
of Van Diemen's Land, an! falling into the S. Pacific 
Ocean throngh an wstuary, separating the districts of 
Richmond and Ho'art-town, Length, 115 miles. 

Derzhavin, (der-zha'vin.) QaeriéL Romayovrren, a 
Russian poet, k. in Kusan, 1743. He distinguished him- 
self both in the military and civil services, was appointed 
secretary of state in 1791, by Catherine IL, and minis- 


; that les-| . ter of justice in 1802, by Alexander I. His poems are 


marked by lofty sentiments and beautiful imagery, es- 
pecially his world-renowned Ode to God, which hag 
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been translated, not only into every European language, 

but even into Persian, Chinese, aud Japanese, This 

grani effusion of the Kussiun muse received the honor 
of being — embroidered with gold, in the great 
temple of Jedlo, Among D.'s other 

mentioned Hie. and The Waterfall. D. in 1816. 

unde'ro, n river of the Argentine Republic, he- 
tween the provinces of San Luis and Mendoza, but dried 

up in summer. Length, 450 m. 

unde'ro, an extensive depression or valley in 
Bolivia and Peru, lying between two ridges of the Andes 
int which the great chain divides near the famous 
city of Potosi, Lat. 19° 35' S.; and again unites at the 
peak of Vilcafiota, Lat. 149 30' S., Lon. 78° 50^ W. This 
valley or table-land comprises an area of nbout 
600 sq. m., and includes the lake Titicaca, 12,000 ft. 
below the level of Titicaca. 

—A river which, rising in Lake Titicaca, and flowing S 
180 m., enters lake — or lake Pansa, abt. 160 m. 
N.W. of Potosi. It is the only river of any consequence 
whose entire busin is within Bolivia, Length. 170 m. 

ero de Ossor'no, anke in Chili, prov. 
Araucania, abt. 35 m. long, by alt. 5 m. wide. Its surplus 
waters ure carried to the Pacific Ocean by the Osorno 


River, 
Desaign des ain,) a town of France, dep. Ardèche, 
on the oer rr^ W.N.W. of Tournon: pop. 4,647. 
Desaix de Vey'gonx, Louis CHARLES ANTOINE, 
(des'ai,) n French general, n. 1768. In the early part of 
the Revolution he 
became nide-de- 
to General 
ne, and was 
severely wounded 
at the battle. of 
Lauterberg, but 
kept the field, and 
rallied the bat- 
talions after they 
had been thrown 
into disorder. 
Named succes- 
sively general of 
brigade and of di- 
vision, he con- 
tributed greatly, 
his talenta, to 
e success of the 
famous retreat of 
Moreau from Ger- 
many, the left 
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melodious display of notes extemporaneonsly played or 
sung to any given bass, as well as to denote the highest 
part in the score, viz, the soprano, or highest female 
vce. 


ms may be|—A discourse; discussion; disputation; animadversion; Deschambauit, 


comment, or a series of commenta. 

. n. (O. Fr. deschanter ; Sp. discantar ; Lat. dis, and 
canla, to sing. See CHANTS.) (Mus.) To sing iu parts; 
to run a division or variety with the voice ou a musical 
ground, in trae measure. 

—To discourse at large: to comment; to make a variety 
of remarks; to animadvert freely. (Followed by on or 


upon.) 

Descant'er, ». One who descants. 

Descanting, n. The act of one who descants. 

Descartes, Rist, (da-kart',) a celebrated French. phi- 
losopher, n. in La Haye, Touraine, 1506, and received his 
education nt the Jesuits’ Collegeat La Flèche. On leaving 
that seminary he removed to Paris, and applied himself! 
to the study of mathematics. In 1616 he entered into the 
army of the Prince of Orange; and, while serving in the 
garrison at Breda, solved a difficult mathematical prob- 
lem, which had been posted in the public streets, This 
introduced him to the acquaintance of the learned 
Beckman, the principal of the college of Dort. While 
at Breda, he wrote, in Latin, a treatise on music, and 
projected some other works. He next served in the 
army of the Duke of Bavaria, but soon after quitted 
the military life, that he might give himself wholly up 
to science and philosophy. He visitel the principal 
countries of Europe, and in 1622 settled at Amsterdam; 
removing, however, to other towns of Holland in suc- 
cession, the better to insure privacy. During the 20 
years thus spent he published his various works, ob- 
taining immense reputation as a philosopher, and at the 
same time encountering violent opposition, especially 
from the side of theology. Rome and Geneva were at one 
in persecuting the new thinker, His works were con- 
demned, he waa prohibited from public teaching, and his 
life was scarcely safe. At the invitation of Christina, 
queen of Sweden, he went to Stockholm, where he died 
in 1650. His principal works are: Mrineipia Plilosphie; 
Discours de la Methode pour bien conduira la Raison, et 
chercher la Verité dans lex Sience, Ac. 
of D. forms one of the great Jandmarks in the history 
of free thought, It gave the death-blow to scholasticiam, 
raised a stent opposition to the merely experimental 
method, and infused a new life nnd vigor into the sphere 
of thought and speculative research, D., starting from 
doubt, finds the first certainty in self-consctonsness : 


wing of the army 
being commanded 
by him on that 
occasion. He afterwards defended the bridge and fort 
of Kehl for two months against the Austrian army with | 
t bravery, and was wounded; bat subsequently | 
fined Bonaparte at Milan, when it was announced that 
“thu brave General Desaix had come to visit the army 
of italy.” He served with Bonaparte in Egypt, where | 
he distinguished himself greatly, and was nppointed 
en of the upper part of the country. It was here 
achieved his greatest glory. He completely subdned 
Upper Egypt, and received, as a testimony of admira- 
tion, from Bonaparte, a sword, with this inscription on 
its blade, “Conquête de la Haute Egypte!” He was 
obliged, however, in 1800, to sign the unfavorable trenty 
of ÉI Arish with the Turks and English, and, on his 
A to France, was captured and detained by Lord 
Keith as a prisoner of war, He afterwards obtained his 
parole, and went to France. Ho once more fought under 
the bauner of Bonaparte in Italy, but was killed nt the 
battle of Marengo, to which victory he principally con- 
tributed, June 14, 1:00 
Des Al'lemand's Lake, in Louisiana, abt. 5 m. N 
E. of the Mississippi River, wud connected by n bayou of 


TOMU OF DESAIX, (near Strasburg.) 


Cogito, On this he attempts to found and build up a 
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system capable of demonstration. Tis system, aa veho- 
meutly opposed by sme asit has boen eagerly embraced 
by others, us formed the starting-point for most of the 
systems that have suleoquently appeared,—5ee CARTE 


its own name with lake Wasla; length, about 7 m. 

Des Arc, in Arkansas, a post-village of Prairie cu., on 
White River, about 50 m N.E of Little Rock. 

Des Are Bayou, in Arkansas, rises in White co, 
traverses a part of Prairie co, and enters the White 
River near Des Are, 

Desan’'giers, Miro Axroixe Mapeverve, a French 
songwriter and drunnatist, u. 177. His songs were for 
A time very popular. D. 1827. 

Desault, Prenne Jos ru, (da-&/,) n French surgeon, B. 
near Macon, 174d. In. 1782 he was appeiuted surgeon- 
major to the Hospital of Charity, after which he beeame 
head surgeon of the Hotel-Dien. In 1791 he commenced 
his Jonrna! de Chirurgie," n work of high reputation. 
During the violence of the Revolution, lie was confined 
some time in the Luxembourg ewe but his useful- 
ness saved his life. He died while attending the Dan- 
phin, Jane 1, 1735, which iuduced a suspicion that he 
owns dispatched because he would not poison that nn- 
fortunate prince. He left a work entitled Traité des 
Maladies Cairurgicales, &c., 2 vols, Svo. 

Des horo, or Desnorovat, a sen-port on the N. coast of 
Prince Edward Island, in Queen'sco.; Lat. 46° 21’ N., 
Lon. 63° 13' W. 

Des'cant, „ [0. Fr. deschánt ; Sp. discante, treble, con- 
cert. See the verb.) (Mus.) A term formerly nsed to 
express the art of composing in parts, By Ilubuld, Odo, 
Guido, and others, it was employed to signify concord 
and harmony of sounds. Descant is of 3 kinds: viz, 
Plain descant, which is synonymous with simple coun- 

; Figurative descant, which is less restriined, and 
includes the relief of discords; and Double descant, which 
denotes that arrangement of the parts which will allow 
the treble or any high part to be converted into the bass, 
and vice versa. This term is also employed to imply a 


BIANISM. 

Descend’, r.n. Fr. descendre; Lat. descendo — de, and 
sondo, to. climb.] To move or pass from a higher toa 
lower place; to move, come, or go de wnward.— l'o rush; 
to fall suddenly or violently —To invade, as wu eneniy.— 
To proceed from a source or original; to be derived from: 
to proceed, us from father to son, or to a successor, in 
the order of iulieritance or lineage. — Tu pass from gen- 
eral to particular considerations, — To come down trom 
an elevated or honorable station. 

(us.) To fall in sound; to pass to a note lessacute, 
—r. a, To walk, move, or pass downward on a declivity. 
Descendant, n. (Fr. descendant; Lat. descendens.) 

Any person proceeding from au ancestor in any degree; 
issue; offspring; in line of generation. 

—^. Descending ; falling; siuking—Proceeding from au 
original, or ancestor, 

Descend ‘er, n. One who descends. 

Descendibility, ». Quality of being descendible, 
or capable of being transmitted from ancestors, 

Descend'ible, a. That may be descended or passed 
down; that may descend from nn ancestor to an heir. 

Descending, p.a. Moving downward; proceeding 
from an ancestor, 

Descen'sion, n. [Lat. descensio.] Act of going down- 
ward —Degradation, 

Descen'sionnal, a. Pertaining to desceusion, or to 
descent. 

Descent’, n. (Fr. descente; Lat. den. Actof de- 
ecending ; act of passing from a higher to a lower place, 
by any form of motion. — Inclination downward; fall 
from a higher state or station. — A landing from ships; 
invasion of troops from the sea. — A passing from an an- 
cestor to an heir; a proceeding from an original or pro- 
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1 tance from the common ancestor; offspring; descend- 

| ants; ue. — A ruuk in the scale of subordipation; 

lowest place. 
(Lam.) Hereditary succession, Sec Svocesstox, 

EU -H, a post-vulage of 
Lower Canada, co. of teal, on the St. Lawrence 
River, about 39 m. S. S. E. of Quebec, 2402. 

Descloi zite, n. (Min.) An orthorhombic mineral, 
named after the French mincralogist Descleizeaux. Sp. 
gr. = 5839, Lustre bright, Color black to olive-brown. 
Comp. Vanadic acid 203, oxide of lead 707 = 100. 

Describ'nble, a. That may be described; capable of 
description. 

Describe’, v.a. [Lat. describo — de, and scribo, to 
write] To delineate, or mark the form or figure of; to 
mark or trace out; to show or represent to others in 
words, or signa; to aet forth; to represent; to ex- 
plain; to he; to depict; to portray; to relate; to re 
count; to express; to narrate: to driw a plan; to rep- 
resent by lines and other marks on paper, or other ma- 
terial; to give a clear and vivid exhibition of in lan- 


guage. 

Describ'ent, n. [Lat. describens. See SUPRA.) (Geom.) 
That line or surface from the motion of which a surface 
or body is supposed to be generated or described, 

| Describ'er, n. One who describes or recounts. 

Deseri‘er, n. One who descries or ves, 

Descrip'tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. descriptio, from deserip- 
tus, from deseribo.]. Act of describing, or of delineating 
or representing the figure of anything by a plan; the 

figure or appearance of anything delineated; delinen- 

tion; representation, 

_—A sentence or passage in which anything is described. 


“A poet must refuse all tedious and unnecessary Mp see dl 
a 
Dryden. 


| robe which is too beavy, is less an ornament than 
—The qualities expressed in a representation; a class; a 
sert; ns, a friend of evil description. — Shaks. ^ 
Descrip'tive, a. | Fr. descriptif.) Containing descrip- 
| tion; tending to describe; haviug the quality of repre 
senting. 
D. Geometry. The application of geometrical rules to 
|o the representation of the figures, and the various rela- 
tions of the forms of bodies, in accordance to forms ap- 
plicable to civil, military, and naval architecture, civil 
and mechanical engineering, and the other arts that re- 
quire more correct scientific representations than have 
hitherto been afforded to the student 
Deserip'tively, adv. 8 
Deserip'tiveness, n. e quality of being descrip- 


tive, 

Descry’, v.a. 0. Fr. déscrier, now décrier — de, and 
crier, to c 0 explore; to examine by observation; 
to find ont; to discover anything cuncenled; to have a 
sight of from a distance; to see; to behold; to espy; to 
discern. 

Desen da, an island in the W. Indies. See Desmane, 

Des‘ecrate, r.a. [Lat. desecro, desecratus — de, and 
sacro, from sacre, sacred.) To divert from n sacred pur- 
pose or appropriation; to divest of a sacred character 
or office, — To profane by misnpplication. 

Desecra'tion, n. Act of diverting from a sacred pur 
pose or use; the act of diverting from a sacred character 
or office; profanation. 

| Deselm:, in Jl/inois, n post-office of Kankakee en, 

Desembo'que, à town of Brazil, in the province of 
Minas-Geraes, on the Velhas, about 400 m. S. W. of 
Goyaz, There are mineral springs in the neighborhood, 
considered very efficacious in cutaneous affections. Jp. 

|. of town and dist, about 5,000, 

Deseret, n. The name sometimes given to the Mormon 
Territory, in the United States, See Uran. 

Deseret, in Utah Territory, a N.W. co. between Tooele 
and Weber coa, 

-A post-office of Millard co. 

Dewert, a. [Fr désert; Lat. desertus.) Forsuken: un- 
inhabited; wild; untilled; waste; uucultivated; void; 
empty; unoccupied. 

—n. A term generally used to designate an uninhabited 
place or solitude, In this sense it is equally applicable 
to the fertile plains watered by the Marañon, and to the 
wastes of Libya; but it is applied more particularly to 
the vast sandy and stony plains of Africa and Asia, In 
every region of the globe plains are t be found of 
greater or less extent, which, though marked by strong 
features of resemblance in their grand outlines, exhibit, 
with the different latitudes in which they are placed, a 
corresponding variety of character, and, necording to 
distinguishing uliarities of each, are known by dif- 
ferent appellations. Thus we have the s of Eu- 
rope, the Deserts of Asin and Africa, the Prairies or 
Sarannahs of the Mississippi and the Missouri, and the 
Pampas and Llanos of S. America. — The most striking 
feature of N. Africa consists of its immense deserts, 
which have in all ages pee to the speculations of 
the geo her objects highly worthy of attention. Of 
these the chief is the Sahara, or the so called by 
way of pre-eminence, In many parts the dreary waste of 
loose and bardened sand ia broken by low hills of naked 
sandstone, or by tracts of arid clay, and occasionally it 
is enlivened by verdant isles, or oases, which serve as 
resting-places for the caravans that traverse these dis- 
mal ons. But for these oases, indeed, the Sahara 
would wholly impassable. It presents, says Malte 
Brun, no traces of a beaten path; and the caravans 
that traverse it, a their way by the polar star, 
describe a tortuous road, in order to profit by the onses, 
which are represented as brilliant with vegetation, but 
which probably owe a great part of their reputation to 


genitor; birth; origin: extraction: lineage. — A gener- 
ation; a single degree in the scale of genealogy; dis- 


the contrast they form with the absolute barrenness of 
the desert, The great deserts of Africa are separated 
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from those of Asia only by the valley of the river Nile 
and the Red Sen. Soon after quitting the Nile, the! 
traveller by the ronte of Suez encounters sand, which is 
continued into the centre of Arabia, where it forms) 
the desert of Nejd, extending to the valley of the En- 
phrates, The sandy zone then inclines northward, en- 
ters Persia, aud forms the saline deserts of Ailjemi, 
Kerman, and Mekran; it is turned north-east by the 
valley of the Indus, pisses through Cubul and Little 
Bokhara, till it joius the vast deserts of Gobi and Sha- 
mo, which occupy so large a portion of Central Asia 
between the Altainn and Mustai chains, and reach to 
the confines of China, The sandy zone, thus traced | 
thronghont the breadth of the ancient continent from 
W. Africa to 120° of E. Lon., has been computed to cover 
an area of 6,500,000 sq. m. ; but the Asia portion of 

this tract includes many chains of mountains, and fertile 
valleys. It is charac neal by the occurrence of arid | 

wastes of sand or elay, sometinies with saline ine rust- | 
tions on the surface, and is remarkably deficient in con- | 
siderable rivers. Except the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Indus, and the Oxus, there are no large rivers in à re- 
gion which embraces almost a fourth part of both Africa 
and Asia. This portion of Central Asia forms a series 

of elevated plains 6,000 miles in length from cast to 
west. Some of these plains, says Humboldt, are cov- 
ered with herbage; others produce only evergreen salif- | 
erous plants, with flesliy and jointed stems; buta great | 

number glitter from afar with asaline efflorescence that 

crystallizes in the semblance of lichens, and covers the 
clayey soil with scattered patches like new-fallen snow. 

Under the head of MIRAGE is found some account ot 

a singular optical illusion often seen in the desert In 
the Old Testament the term desert bears a wholly differ- 
ent interpretation from that usunlly attached to it in 
other w xs dt has been fully. shown by Reland 
(Pulst. I. i. p.375) that the Hebrew 1337 (mid- bar), the 
luos of the Greeks, and the desertum or solitudo of the | 
Latins, bear no analogy to each other: the first being 
appropriated almost exclusively to those thinly peopled 
districts of the Holy Land which yielded pasturage for 
cattle, and were remarkable at once for their beauty 
and the Inxuriance of their vegetation, 

Desert’, n. [0. Fr. d/vrte, merit; Lat. deservitura, dr- 
servitio, from Lat. deserrio, to serve diligently — dr, and 
servio, to serve]. A deserving; diligent or faithful ser- 

due; worth; excellence; that which is deserved ; 
merit, or demerit; claim to reward, or liability to punish- 
ment; worthiness, or unworthiness; reward, or punish- 
ment justly due. 

Desert, v.a. (Fr. déserter; Lat. desero, desertus — de, 
and sero, sertum, to join or bind together; Gr. keiro.) 
To separate from; to quit with a view not to return to; 
to forsake; to leave, as the service in which one is 
engazed, in violation of duty; to forsake; to leave; to 
abandon: to relinquish; to quit. 

u. a. To run away; to quit a service without permission; 
as, to desert from a «hip. 

Desert'er. n. One who deserts; particularly a soldier 
or seaman who qnits the service without permission, 
and in violation of his engigement. By the articles for 
the government of the navy of the U. States (Art. 12), 
it is enacted, that, * if any person in the navy shall desert 
to the enemy, or to rebels, he shall suffer dent! and 
(Art. 13), “if any person in the navy shall desert in time 
of war, he sh ill suffer death, or such other punishment 
as a court-martial shall adjadce The rules and arti- 
cles for the government of the land forces of the U. 
States anthorize the infliction of corporal punishment, 
not exceeding 50 lashes, for desertion in time of peace, 
by sentence of a general court-martial; and the law 
does not permit punishment by stripes and lashes for 
any other crime in the lund service. In time of war, a 
court-martial may sentence a deserter to sutter death, 
or otherwise punish. at its discretion. 

Deser'tion, ». Fr „ ’ertion.) Act of deserting; act 
of forsaking or abandoning, as a party, a friend, n conn- 
try. an army, a military corps, or a ship: act of qnitting. 
with an intention not to return; state of being forsaken 
by God. 

Deserve', r.a. [0 Fr. déserrir; Lat. deserris — de, and 
servin, to serve.) To earn by diligent and faithful ser- 
vi to merit; to have a just claim to an equivalent 
for labor or services, or for good conferred; to be worthy 
of, whether in good or evil. 

—r. n. To merit; to be worthy of, or deserving. 

Deserved’, pp. ora. Merited; worthy of. 

Deserv'edly. ade. According to desert; justly. 

Deserv’er, n. One who deserves, or merits. 

Deserv'ing. n. Act of meriting; desert. 

—a. Worthy; meritorious. 

Deservingly, odr. In a deserving manner. 

Deseze’, RayMovp, a French magistrate, n. in Bordeanx, 
1 He practised as an advocate at Paris, and his ac- 
knowledged talents caused him to be named one of! 
the counsel for the unfortunate Louis X VL, whose canse, 
he most ably defended, after Turgot had declined tlie | 
dangerous task. Ile was imprisoned for a time, but 
escaped the seaffold; and on recovering his liberty he 
conld never be induced to serve either the Directory. the | 
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Surface, an alluvial plain. 
Pop. (1880) 8.973. 

Deshouliéres, ANTOINETTE DU LIGIER, (AI- , 
a handsome, witty, and accomplished Frenchwoman, and 
n writer of much versatility, was p. nt Paris in 1634; she | 
married « gentleman of family, and was introduc ed at| 
the court of Louis XIV. in W where she attracted 
much attention, and lived on terms of friendship with 
the principal literati of the nge. She produced numer- 
ous plays and operas, few of which were successful; but 
her “/dy/s” nre still admired, She D., after 12 years of 
suffering from a cancer in her brenst. in 1694. 

Deshabille, (déshá-beel',) n. [Fr., from desiabler. to 
undress, from des, equivalent to Lat. dis, and habiller, 
to dress; Lat. ns if hubitulare, from habitus, dress, at- 
tire.] Unilrese: loose dress, — See DISHABILLE. 

Desic'cant, a. [Lat. desiccans.) Huving the property 
of drying up. 
^. (/ %.) An application that dries up. 

Desic'ente. (Lat. desieeo, desiccatus — de, and 
siceo, to d Gael. garec, to scorch, to dr, arch; W. 
sych, dry; Fr. dessecher.) To dry np: to exhaust. of 
nioisture: to exhale or remove moisture from. 

—r n. To grow by. 

Desicen tion, n. Fr.; L. Lat. desiccatio.] Act of 
making dry; the stute of being dried. 

Desic'entive. a. Drying; tending to dry; 
the power to dry. 

—n. ( Med.) Au application which tends to dry up secre- 
tic 

Desid'ernte, r. v. [Lat. desidero, desideratus] To long 
or greatly wish for; to desire; to want; to miss. 

Desidera’tion, „. Act of desideriting. (k.) 

Desid'erntive,«. | Lat. desiderativus; It.desiderativo.] 
(Gram.) Implying desire; as, a desiderative verb. 

—n. An oliject wished for, — Harris. 

(Gram,) A verb which expresses the desire of doing 
an act denoted by another verb, from which it derives, 

Desiderna'tum, n. [Lat., from desidero |. That which 
is desired; that which is not possessed, but whieh is 
desirable; 
wanted, 


Soil, fertile. Cap. Napoleon. 


tou 


that has 


Desiderius. or Didier, (d»e-de're-is,) the last king 


he was dukeof Istria, and succeeded Astol- 
phus in His daughters were married to the two 
sons of Pepin, king of France, Carloman and Charle- 
magne. The latter soon repudiated his wife, and. at the 
request of Pope Adrian, invaded Italy in 773, dethroned 
Desiderius, and sent him to end his days in the monas- 
tery of Corbie, 

Design, (de-zin',) n. [Fr. déssin, drawing, purpose 
Something marked or traced out; a plan or represe: 
tation of a thing by an outline; sketch: general view: 
first idea represented by visible lines; a plan drawn out 
in the mind ; purpose; intention ; nim; project. 

( Fine Arts.) 


of Lombardy; 


endeavors to transfer to some medium for the purpose 

of making it known to others. It is sometimes loosely 

and improperly used as synonynious with drawing. — 

Every work of design is to be considered either in relu— 

tion to the art that produced it, to the nature of its 

adaptation to the end sought, or to the nature of the 
end it is destined to serve; thus its beauty is dependent 
on the wisdom or excellence displayed in the design, on 
the fitness or propriety of the adaptation, and upon the 
utility of the end. The considerations of design, fit- 
ness, and utility, have become the three great sources 
of beauty of form. This beauty frequently arises from 
the combined power of these expressions, — Every work 
of art supposes unity of design, or sume particular end 
proposed by the urtist in its structure or composition. 
n every beautiful work of art, we are not satisfied with 
mere utility — we must have elegant design, of which} 
the grand feature is variety ; itis this which in general 
distinguishes beautiful from plain forms, and without 
it uniformity is dull and insipid. 

Fr. déssiner, to draw, désigner. to design, from 
Lat, desino — de, nnd siguum, a mark. token, or sign.] 
To mark or trace out; to delineate by drawing the out- 
line of form or figure; to form an outline or representa- 
tion of in the mind: to form an iden; to form a plan, 
purpose, or intention: to establish, form, or set apart 
for some end: to plan: to purpose; to intend; to pro- 
pose; to project; to mean; to do. 

r. u. To intend; to purpose 

Design'nble. a. Capable of being designed or marked 
out; distingnishable, 

Designate, r.a. [Fr. désigner; Lat. designo, desig- 
natus.) To mark or trace out: to mark eut or show, so as 
to make known; te indicate by visible lines. marks, de- 
scription or something known and determinate; to 
point out: to distinguish from others by indication; to 
name; to denominate; to style; to characterize; to de- 
scribe; to appoint; to assign; to allot. 

—a, Designated; marked out; appointed; 
designate. 

Designa'tion, n. [Lat. designatio.) Act of pointing 
or marking out by signs or objects; indication; a show- 
ing or pointing; a distinguishing from others; appoint- 


—r 4. 


as, a bishop 


Consulate, or the Imperial government, On the return of 
the Bourbons he received, as the only survivor of the 3| 
selected by Lonis for his couns the grateful notice of, 
Louis XVIII. for his devotedness to his royal and un- 
fortunate predecessor. He held several distinguished 
offices, was a peer of France, a Knight of the order of 
Malta, a member of the French Academy, and president 
of the Court of Appeals; D. 1828. 

Desha’, in Arkansas, a S. E. co. bordering on the Mis- 
sixsippi River. Area, abt. 869 sq. m. érers. Mississippi.“ 
Arkansas, and White Rivers, and Bartholomew Bayou. ; 


ment: direction; a selecting and appointing; assign- 
ment: import; distinet application. 
Des'iguntive, d. |Fr.dcsignatif.] Appointing; show- 
ing. (n.) 
Des'iguntor, n. One who designates 
Des'ignatory,^. Employed to designate. 
Designed. (de-sind’,) p. a. Intended; 
| planned 
Design'edly; adr. 
tionally. 
Design'er, n. 


projected ; 
By design; purposely; inten- 


One who designs, marks out, or plans; 


any perfection or improvement which is 


In all the arts, the idea formed in the] 
mind of an artist on any particular subject, which he} 
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one who frames a scheme or project; a contriver; a 
plotter. 

Design’fal, a. Full of design or artifice. 

Designing, p.a. Marking out; lorining a design; 
planning; drawing figures on a plane; delineating the 
outline of; insidiously contriving schemes of mischief; 
artful ; intriguing; deceitin] : treacherous. 

—n. The art of designing, or of delineating objects, 

Design less, a. Without intention or design. 

Design'lessly, odr. Inadvertently. 

Desil ver. r.a. To deprive of silver, 

Desip'ient, a. [Lat. desiprens, ppr. of desipere, to be 
foolish, from de, and supere, to be wise.) Foolish; trif- 
ling; playful. 

| Desirability, u. 
ness. 


Desirable, a. 


State of being desirable ; desirable- 


Worthy of desire: that is to be wished 
for with sincerity or earnestness: pleasing: agreealile. 

Desirnbleness, ». The quality of being desirable. 

Desirably, odr. In a desirable manner. 

Desirade, Drsinips, or DESIDERA’ DA, (r.) an 
island of the Little Antilles, W. Indies, about 4 m. W. of 
Guadaloupe, of which it is a dependency. Length from 
N.E. to S.W. 6 m. ; averaging 2 m. in breadth. Surface, 
elevated. . not fertile. It was the first island dis- 
covered by Columbus on his second voyage, Nov. 1493. 
Pop. about 3,000. 

Desire’, n. Fr. désir. from Lat. desiderium, from de- 
sidero, to long for.) A longing, ardent wish for some- 
thing not possessed: a passion excited by the love of an 
object, or uneasiness at the want of it, and directed to 
its attainment or possession: eagerness to obtain or to 
enjoy; aspiration; eagerness; longing: 
quest to obtain; the object of desire; 

; lust 

„) There is room for difference of opinion as 
to the number of our desires that are original ; but that 
certain of them are primarily inherent in our nature, 
scarcely admits of doubt. 

=r. d. [Fr. desirer; Lat. desidero.] To long or greatly 
wish for something not possessed: to wish for the pos- 
session or enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree 
of earnestness; to hanker after; te covet; to express a 
wish for in the way of petition; to express a wish for in 
the way of a direction; to ask; (o request; to solicit; 
to entreat. 

Desired', o. Wished for; coveted ; requested; entreated. 

Desire'less, c. Without desire. 

Desir'er, n. One who desires. 

Desir'ous, a. Full of desire; wishing for; wishing to 
obtain; coveting: solicitous to possess or enjoy; eager; 
anxious; covetous, 

| Desir'onsly, adr. With desire; with earnest wishes. 

| Desir‘ousness, n. Fulness of desire. 

Desist’. r.a. (Fr. désister; Lat. desisto— de, and sisto, 
to set or place one's self. See Assist.) To set or re 
move one's self away from anything: to cease to act or 
proceed; to stop; to forbear; to leave off: to discon- 
tinne; followed by from. 

“They will readily desist from their project when they are con- 
vinced it is impracticable.” — Addison. 

Desist'nnce, n. [L. Lat. desistantia, and desistentia.] 
The act of desisting : cessation. 

Desist'ive, a. Ending; conclnding. 

Desk. n. [A. S. disc, a plate, n table: Du. disch, a table; 
Ger. tisch ; Dan. and Sw. dish; O. Ger. tise, a table; It. 
deseo: I. Lat. discus, the table of writers and notaries, 
a table on which goods were exposed for sale: Lat. dis- 
cus, a quoit, a dish, so called from its shape; Gr. dishots, 
a quoit, from dikein, to throw, from obsolete ei? 5 
table; an inclining table to write upon: the pulpit in 
a church: and, figuratively, the clerical profession. 

—r. d. To shut up, as in a desk. (R.) 

Des! man. „. (Zo.) The common name of the genus 
Mygale, order Insectirora, The common D., Mygale mos- 
chata, the Musk-ratof the English, is nearly eqnal in size 
to the Hedgehog. Its muzzle is elongated into a small, 
very flexible proboscis, which is constantly in mation. 
Tt has a long tail. senty and fattened at the sides: mem- 
branous feet (s very small; and no external ears, 
This animal i ry common along the rivers and Iakes 
of Southern Russia, where it feeds on worms, tlie larvae 
of insects, and 
particularly en 
leeches, which 
it ly with- 
draws from the 
mud by means 
of its flexible 
proboscis. It 
never comes 
voluntarily on 
shore, but is 
often taken in 
the nets of the 
fishermen, Its 
burrow, exca- 
vated in bunk, 
commences un- 
der water, und ascends to above the level of the highest 
floods. Under the tail of the Desman are two small fol- 
licles containing a kind of unctuous substance, of a 
strong musky odor, from which the name of Musk-rat 
is given to it, 

Desmid'ium, o. (Gr. desmos, strain, and ende, form.) 
( Bot.) A genus of microscopal plants, order Diutomacee, 

Des'mine, v. ( Min.) Same as HYPOSTILBITE, g. v. 

Desmo'dium.:». Gr. ene, n band, in allusion to 
the stunens being joined.) (Int.) A genns of plants, 
order Fubucee, They are perennial, herbaceous, or suf- 


love; “affection; 


Fig. 806. 
THE DESMAN AND ITS FORE-FEET. 
(Mygale Moschata.) 


fruticose plants, with leaves pinuately trifoliate. The 
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N. American species are numorons, But this genus is 
chiefly remarkable for the periodical movements of the 
leatlets, in some of its tropical species. In D. gyrans, 
a native of India, the leaf is trifoliate, the terminal leaf- 
let being much larger than the two lateral ones. When 
exposed to the influence of a bright light, the larger 
leaflet becomes more or less horizontal; but, on the ap- 
proach of evening, it falls downward. The lateral leai- 
lets are in constant motion during the heat of the day, 
advancing by their edges towards the large terminal 
leaflet, and then retreating towards the base of the com- 
mon petiole, This movement takes place first on one 
side and then on the other, so that the point of each 
lectlet describes a circle. As these movements resemble 
those of the arms of the old semaphore telegraphs, the 
plant has been named the Lelegraph-plant. No satis- 
factory explanation of the canse of the extraordinary 
movements of the leaflets has yet been wiven. 

Desmog'raphy, n. Gr. desmos, ligament, and gra- 
pre, description.) (And.) A description of the liga- 
ments of the body. — Dungl/son. 

Des Moines, in Jowa, the largest river of the State. 
Rising in Minnesota, it enters Iowa in Emmett co., and 
after a general S. E. course through Kossuth, IIumboldt. 
Webster, Boone, Polk, Marion, Mahaska, Wapello, and 
Yan Buren cos., enters the Mississippi at the S. extrem- 
ity of Lee co., abt. 4 m, below Keokuk. 

AS. E. co., bordering on Illinois. Area, abt. 408 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi (which forms its E. and S.E. boun- 
dary) and Skunk rivers, and Flint Creek. Surfaces, di- 
versified. Soil, excellent. Min. Coal and limestone. 
Gp. Burlington. Pop. (1880) 33,099, 

—The capital of the State. See Fort Des MOINES. 

—A township of Dallas co. 

—A township of Jasper co, 

—A township of Jefferson co, 

—A township of Lee co. 

—A township of Mahaska co. 

township of Van Buren co. 

Moines City. in Missouri, a township of Clarke 
Co, near the Mississippi River. 

Desma ology, n. (Gr. desmos, a ligament—de», to bind, 
and Loos, discourse.] (Anat.) That branch of anatomy 
which treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Des“ mond, in Michigan. See P mr Huron. 

Desm o t'omy, n. (ar. desmos, ligament, and fomZ, a 
cuttings, from temnein, to cut.) (Anat.) Tho dissection 
of the ligaments, — Dunylison. 

Desmoulins, Civis, (dai-moo-lan’,)one of the lead- 
ers in the French revolution, B. at Guise, in Picardy, 
1762. He was a fellow-student with Robespierre at the 
college of Louis le Grand, became an advocate at Paris, 
and distinguished himself as an enthusiastic political 
reformer, On the 12th July, 1789, he made a very ex- 
citing harangue on the dismissal of Necker, and bade 
the people arm. This was the beginning of the revolt, 
which, in two days, resulted in the destruction of 
the Bastille. Camille assumed the grotesque title of 
*Attorney-general of the iron-Ilamp," and published. 
among other thiugs, Les Révolutions de France et de 
Brab trf. Ile took part in the attack on the Tuileries, 
onthe 10th Anz, 1792. As deputy to the Convention, 
he co-operated with his school-fellow Robespierre, and 
promote the fall of the Girondists. Hle would fain have 
checket the excesses of the revolution, and made the 
atteint with Danton aud others. For the same pur- 
pose he published his Firuz Cordelier; but Robes- 
pierre save him up to the revolutionary tribunal, and 
they sent him tothe Conciergerie, and thence to the 
guillotine, 5th April, 1704. His young and noble wife, 
Lucile, hovered about the prison, made vain attempts to 
sive him, and in n few days followed him to these fold. 

Des'm za, a river of Russia, rising in the iov. of Smul- 
ensk, and falling into the Duieper, near the city of 
Kiev, after a course of 530 m. 

Des Ola te. a. (Lat. desolatus, from dai. See the 
verb. Left alone; solitary ; forsaken; destitute, or de 
Prived of inhibitints: te; laid waste; in a ruinous 


condition; neglected; destroyed; afflicted; deserted ;| 


deprived of comfort. 

r. 4. [Lt. desuln, desolatus—de, and solo, to make lonely, 
from so/us, alone; Fr. désiler.] To deprive of inhabi 
tints; to make desert; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage: 
to destroy, as improvements, or works of art. 

Devor mately, adr. In a desolate manner. 

Dew’o lateness, n. State of being desolate. 
latin ler, Desolator, n. One who causes deso- 

Desola’tion, m. [Fr. désolation; L. Lat. desolatio.] 
ect Of desolating: destruction or expulsion of inhabi- 
ree 5 Waste; ruin; destruction; devastation; ravage. 
E Place wasted, ravaged, and ruined; a desert, — A de- 

Otte state; destitution; melancholy ; gloom; sadness ; 
Eloorni ness, 

Eur tion, (Ca o.) is the S.W. extremity of Nunar- 

Island, Greenland; Lat. (09 50’ N.: Lon, 48° 50 

Oi Cz Also, a headland of Terra-del-Fuezo, S. America, 

ne of ita W. islands; Lat. 55° 45’ S.; Lon. 719 37 W. 


Dew’ ' i i 
tose a, (Lat. desolatorius.] Causing desola- 


(dai-sore’.) Eowarp, a German geologist, B. in 
Having published, in 1845, his Geologische Alpen- 
» he accompanied Agassiz to America, in 1847, and 
unde an active part in the coast-snrvey of Lake Superior, 

AM Whitney and Foster, and of Pennsylvania under 
Points In 1852 he returned to Europe. and was ap- 
i Dted professor of geology in Neufchatel. His most 

Portant work is Der Gebirgsbau der Alpen, which has 
Samen hima place amóng the most eminent geologists 

the day. 
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was a Spanish officer, B. at Xeres de los Caballeros, Es- 
tremadura, 1500, In 1519 he accompanied Pedrarin Da- | 
vila on his second expedition to America as governor 
of Darien, opposed courageously the oppressive admin- 
istration of that officer, and, withdrawing finally from 
his service in 1528, went to explore the coast of Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, In 1532 he joined Pizarro in his 
enterprise for conquering Peru, and was the hero of the! 
battle which resulted in the capture of Cuzco, the me- 
tropolis. He then returned to Spain, married the daugh- | 
ter of Davila, and proposed to the Emperor Charles V. to 
undertake the conquest of Florida at his own expense; 
und, the privilege being conceded to him, he set sail, 
April, 1535, with 600 men, generally composed of Span- 
ish and Portuguese cavaliers. After stopping at San-| 
tiago de Cuba, he crossed the Gulf of Mexico, and an- 
chored in the Bay of Spiritu Santo (Tampa Bay). May 
25. 1539; and on Oct. 18, he reached the village of M 
villa, or Mobile, where he fought against the Indians a 
sanguinary battle, in which the loss of the Spaniards 
was 80 men. and that of the Indians about 2.500. He 
passed the winter in the country of the Chickasuws, and 
the next spring he reached the Mississippi, and the high- 
lands of White River, from whence, proceeding S. by the 
hot springs of Arkansas, he made his third winter sta-| 
tion at Autiamque, on the Washita River. In April, 
1512, while attempting iu vain to descend the banks of 
the Mississippi, through the bayous and marshes, he was 
attacked with a maliguant fever, and died, after appoint- 
ing Luis de Moscoso his successor. His followers, con 
siderably reduced in number, embarked in the spring of 
1543, and reached the Mexican town of Panuco, where 
they dispersed, The wife of De Soto died at Havana, 
on the third day after learning his fate. 

De Soto, in Georgia, a post-village in Floyd co., on the 
Ovstenaula River, opposite Rome. 

De Soto. in Minois, a twp. of Jackson co. 

De Soto. in Kansas, a post-village of Johnson co., on 
the Kansas River. &bont 14 m E. of Lawrence; — now 
merged in Lexington towuship. 

De Soto, in Luisiana, a N.W. parish, bordering on 
Texas. Arra, about 910 sq. m. Rirers. Red and Sabine 
rivers, Surface, diversified. Soil, fertile. Cup. Maus- 
field. 

—A post-village of Madison parish, on the Mississippi 
River, opposite Vicksburg, Miss. 

De Soto, in Minnesota, a township of Blue Earth co., 
on the Blue Earth River. 

—A village of Todd co. on Osakis Luke, about 55 m. 
W.N.W. of Saint Cloud. 

De Soto, in Mississippi, a N.W., co., bordering on Ten- 
nessee, Area, about 960 sq. m. Rirers. Mississippi 
River, and Cold Water Cr Surface, almost level. 
Sil, tertile. Cap. Hernando. 

—A post-village of Clarke co., about 104 m. N. by W. of 
Mobile, Alabama. 

De Soto. in Missouri. a post-village of Jefferson co., 
about 42 m. S. S. W. of St. Louis; pop. about 700. 

De Soto, in Nebraska, a. post-village and township of | 
Washington co., on the Missouri River, about 6 m. N. of 
Fort Calhoun, 

De Soto, in Wisconsin, a village of St. Croix co., on 
Willow River, about 6 m. N.E. of Hudson. 

—A post-villuge of Vernon co., on the Mississippi River, 
about 6 m. above Lansing, Iowa. 

Deso'toville, in Alabama, a post-office of Choctaw co. 

Despair’, n. Fr. désespoir: Lat. desperatus. See the 
verb.] A hopeless state; hopelessness; destitution of 
hope or expectation; desperation: despondency ; that of 
which there is no hope; loss of hope in the mercy of 
God. 

r. n. [Fr.dsesperer; Lat. despero — de, and spero, to 
hope; probably allied to Sansk. . to desire, to long 
for.] To be hopeless; to give up all hope or expecta- 
tion; to despond, 

Despair’er, ». One without hope. 

Despair’ ing. p.a. Giving up all hope or expectation. 

Bespnir'ingly, adv. Inu despairing manner. 

Despair'ingmness, n. Tho state of being in despair; 
hopelessness, 

Despatch’, DisParcH, v. a. (Fr. dépêcher, for despe- 
scher; It. spacciare, to expedite, to hasten, to speed; 


Sp. despachar, probably from Lat. spatior, tur, to 
go, to proceed.) To send away in haste, as a messenger, 
letters, &c.; to expedite; to hasten; to accelerate; to 
send out of the world: to put to death; to execute 
speedily: to perform quickly; to conclude; to finish. 

—A. Act of sending away in haste, as messenger, &c.; 
message or communication on public business, sent with 
expedition; a message sent in haste; speedy perform- 
ance: exeention or transaction of business with due 

i diligence; expedition, 

Despatch-boat, ». (Naut.) A vessel employed to 
carry naval despatches. 

Despateh-box. „. A leathern case used by govern- 
ment messengers for holding despatches, &c. 

Despera'do, n. [Sp. from desperar, to despair.] A 
desperate fellow: a furious man; a madman; a person 
urged by furious passions; one fearless or regardless of 
anfety. 

Des'perate, a. [Lat. desperatus, from despero. See 
Despair.) Hopeless; despairing: desponding. —With- 
ont care for safety; fearless of danger; rash; precipi- 
tate; headlong: furious, as a man in despair: frantic; 
mad. — Despaired of; lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

Des’perately, adr. In a desperate manner. 

Des’perateness, n. State of being desperate: mad- 
ness; fury: rashness: precipitance. 

Despera'tion, n. (Lat, desperatio.| A despairing: a 
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Des Peres, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co, 
abt. 15 m. W. by S. of St. Louis. 

Des'picable. a. [L. Lat. despicalilis, from Lat. despi- 
cor, to despise, to disdain.) That inay be, or deserves to 
be, despised; contemptible; mean; vile; worthless: 
low; base; degrading. 

Des'pienbleness, n. Worthlessness ; vileness. 

Des'picnbly, adv. Meanly; vilely : contemptibly. 

Despis'nble, c. That may be despised; despicable; 
contemptible. (n. 

Despise’, v. a. | Lat. despecio — de, and specio, to look, 
or look at.] To look down upon; to hold in contempt; 
to have the lowest opinion of; to contemn; to scorn; 
to disdain: to undervalue. 

Despis'edness. n. The state of being despised. 

Despis'er, n. A contemner; a scorner. 

Despis'ing odv. With contempt. 

Despite’, „. (Fr. dépit; O. Fr. despite, from Lat. des- 
pectus, trom despicio, See DESPISE.) A looking down 
upon; extreme malice; malice, irritated or enruged : ac- 
tive malignity. — Angry hatred; defiance with con: 
tempt, or triumph over opposition; an act of mulice or 
contempt. 

—v.a. To vex; to offend: to tease, 

—prep. In spite of; notwithstanding. 

Despite'ful, a. Full pfspite: malicions: malignant. 

Despite fully, adv. With despite; maliciously; con- 
temptuously. 

Respite'fulness, n. Quality of being despiteful ; mal- 
ice; extreme hatred; malignity. 

Des Plaines, or O PAIN. (Ind. ee, ee ,) in Mi- 
nois, a river rising in Lake co., and flowing S. and S. W., 
joins the Kankakee River at Dresden, to form the Mi- 
nois River. Length about 160 m. — A species of maple 
called plaine by the French. 

Despobla'do. Sec Phata, (LA.) 

Despoil', v. a. [Lat. despolio — de, and spolio, to strip, 
from spolium. spoil; Fr. dépouiller.] To take from by 
force; to strip or divest by any means; to deprive; to 
rob; to bereave; to rifle. 

r, n. One who despoils. 

ent, Despolin'tion, n. The act of de- 
spoiling: spoliation ; robbery. (R.) 

Despond’, v.n. (Lat. despondeo — de, and sponden, to 
promise.] To abandon or lose hope: to be cast down; to 
be depressed or dejected in mind; to lose all courage, 
spirit, or resolution; to sink by loss of hope. 

—n. Despondency. 

Despond'eney, Despond'ence, ». Sinking or 

tion of spirits at the loss of hope; loss of courage 

at the failure of hope, or through deep nffliction, or at 
the prospect of insurmountable difficulties. 

Went, a. Losing courage at the loss of hope; 

ig into dejection ; depressed and inactive by despair. 

espond'ently, «ir. Without hope. 

Despond'ing. p. a. Losing courage toact, from Joss of 
hope; sinking into dejection; yielding to discourage- 
ment; depressed in spirit. 

Despond ingly, cdr. In a desponding manner. 

Des t. u. |Fr. despote; Gr. despotés, from Pers, des- 
pot.) A master, king, or emperor, invested with absolute 
power, or ruling without auy control from men, consti- 
tution, or laws; a tyrant. 

Despotic, Despovical, a. [Fr. déspetique; 8p. and 
It. despotico; Gr. despotikos, from despotés.) Absolute in 
power; independent of control from men, constitution, 
or laws: arbitrary in the exercise of power; absolute ; 
tyrannical; arbitrary. 

Despotically, adr. With unlimited power; arbitra- 
rily ; in a despotic manner. 

Despot'ienlness, u. Disposition to exercise arbitrary 
power, — Johnson. 

Des'potism. „. (Fr. déspotisme ; Sp. despotismo.] The 
power of n despot; absolute power; authority unlimit- 
ed and uncontrolled by men, constitution, or laws, und 
depending alone on the will of the ruler; an arbitrary 
government, See DICTATOR, MONARCH, TYRANT. 

Despoto Dagh, (des-po/to dih,) a mountain-chain of 
European Turkey, extending from 30 m. to the E. of the 
Balkan to the bank of the Maritza. 

Des'pumate, r. n. [Lat. drspumo, despumatus — de, 
und spuma, foam, froth, scum.] To foam; to froth; to 
form troth or scum. 

—r. a. To take off scum from; to skim; to throw off in 
foam. 

Despuma'tion, ». [L. Lat. despumatio.] The act of 
throwing off excrementitious matter, and forming a 
froth or scum on the surface of liquor; clarification; 
scumming. 

Desauam'nte. v. a. or r. n. [Lat.desquamo, desquama- 
tus — de, and squama, a scale, See SqUAMOSE.] ‘To take 
off the «cales from; to come off in scales, 

Desquama tion, n. [Fr., L. Lat. desquamatio.] ( Med.) 
Falling off in scales; n term applied to the cuticle of the 
body when, after an eruptive disease, such as measles, 
or small pox, the dead portion of the skin peels off 
where the pustules have been. This, which generally 
takes place in from 4 to 6 days after the decline of the 
disease, is always a critical time with the patient, when 
it is necessary to guard him from colds of all kinds. 

Dessalines, Jean JACQUES, (des-sa-leen’,) was a slave in 
St. Domingo, who, having an opportunity of showing his 
great courage and talents during the disturbances in 
that colony, became second in command to Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture: on whose imprisonment he was chosen 
emperor of Hayti, under the title of Jacques I. This was 
in 1501; bnt he retained his imperial dignity only two 
years, perishing the victim of a conspiracy, provoked by 
his intolerable cruelties, in 1806, 


giving up of hope; hopelessness; despair; fury; rage; 


disregard of satety or danger. 


Des'sau, a town of Germany, the capital of the duchy 
of Anhalt, situate on the Mulde, 24 in. above its contiu- 
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ence with the Eibe. 69 m. S.W. of Berlin. 

Cotton, linen, and woollen goods ; leather, hats, musical 

instruments, D, is the birth-place of Moses Mendels- 

great philosopher, Pop. 16,904, 

n. [Fr. dessert, trom Lat. deservio, to serve 
with zul.] That which is served when the substantial 
part of a meal is removed, consisting of ices, fruits, &c. 

Desterro, or Nossa SENHORA Do DESTERRO, (nos'sa šen- 
Afra des-ter'ro,) w city of Brazil, cap. of prov. Santa 
Catharina, ou the W. coast of the isla of Santa Catha- 
Tina, about 460 ni. S. W. of Rio Janeiro, Pup. 8,000. 

Des tinate, v.a. [Lat. destino, destimatus. See Des-| 
TINE.] To destine, (0.) 

—u, Appointed; destined ; determined. (o.) 

Destina'tion, n. [Fr. déstin«tion ; Lat. destinatio.] 
Act of destining or appointing; the purpose for which 
anythit intended or appointed; end or ultimate de- 
sigu: appointment; end; purpose; design; destiny; 
place to which a thing is appointed. 

Des'tine, v.a. [Fr. destiner ; Lat. destino — de, and ob- 
solete stana, allied to sisto, and Gr. Jestano, to set fast, 
late form for istemi, to make to stand.) To setor make 
fast or firm; to set or appoint to à use, purpose, state, 
or place; to design; to! k out; to devo 


to ordain; to fix uualterably, as by divine decree ; to ap- 


point unalterably. 

Des'tined. p.a. Ordained; appointed by previous deter- 
mination ; devoted; fixed unalterably. 

Des'tinist, z. A fatilist. (k.) 

Bes'tiny, n. Fr. destin, destinée.] State or condition 
appointed or predetermined; ultimate fate; invincible 
necessity; fate; n necessity or fixed order of things es- 

shed by a divine dec 

(Piulos.) The doctrine of inevitable necessity depend-! 
ing upon a superior cause has, under à variety of names, 
been embodied in almost all the 
antiquity; and even in modern times, with a few modi- 
fications, it has been largely adopted by many sects of 
the Christian church. y was called by the 
Romans Hum, and by the Greeks 'Aydvkg, Necessity. 
The Stoics understood by destiny a certain concatenation 
of things, which from all eternity follow each other of 
absylute necessity, there being no power able to inter- 
rupt their connection, To this invisible power even the 
gods were compelled to succuinb.—See Fates, FREE WILL, 
Necessity, PREDESTINATION, 

Des'titute, a. Lat. de , from destituo — de, and 
statuo, to set.) oft weak and helpless; forsaken: not 
having or possessing; wanting; needy ; abject; comfort- 
less; friendless ; forlorn. 

—n. One who is destitute. (R.) 

Destitu tion, Destitute'ness, n. [Lat. destitu'io.] 
State of being destitute; want; absence of a thing; al 
state in which something is wanted, or not possessed ; 
poverty. 

Destouches, butter Néntcavrt, à French dramatic 
writer, Bat Tours, 1880. Being sent to London in 1717, 
to assist. in the political negotiations then carrying on, 
he continued there seven years, and married. On his 
return to France he retired into the country, where he 
devoted himself to agriculture and the belles-lettres. 
His principal pieces are, Le Pailosophe Marič, and Le 
Grit, D. 1751. 

D’Estrées, (GanztgLLE) See GangigLtLE D'Esrüf s. 

Destroy .r.a. (Lat. destruo — de, and strun, to pile or 
to build; Fr, detruire) ‘Yo pull down, as a building or 
structure; to demolish; to overturn; to r: ; lo ruin: 
to overthrow: to subvert; to consume: to luy waste; to 
dismantle; to throw down; to devastate kill; to de 
vour: to extirpate; to extinguish ; to annililate, or put 
an eml to. 

Destroy'able, a. That may be destroyed, 

Destroy’er, n. Que who destroys. 

Destroy ing, p.~. Demolishing; laying w 
putting an end t init itz, 

Destructibil'ity.; [Er destructililité.] The quality 

z capable ot de 

Destruc'tible, o. | at. ` destructibilis, from Lat 
destrus, destructum.) Liable to destruction; capable of 
being destroyed 

Destruc'tiblenes: 
tible. Johnson. 

Destrue'tion, . [Fr.; Lut. destructio. 
Act of destroying; a pulling down: ruin, by whatever 
means ; demolition: suby ion; overthrow; desolation; 
death: murder; slaughter; massacre: cause of destruc- 
tion; a consuming plagne; a destroyer. 

(Tivol.) Eternal death; annihilation, 

Destruc'tionist, n. One in favor of destroying. 

( Theol.) One who believes that the final punishment 
consists in a total destruction of being, or aunihilation 
Buck. 

Destruc'tive. a. [L. Lat. destructirus.] Causing de- 
struction; having the quality of destroying; mortal; 
deadly; fatal; ruinous; pernicious; mischievous, 

D. d'sti'lation. (Chem.) A term applied to the distilla- 


waste; killing ; 


n. The quality of being destruc- 


See Destroy.) 


tion of organic products at high temperatures, by which | 


the ultimate el 
combinations. 
for the production of yas, that of bone for the production 
of ammonia, and that of wood for the formation of vin- 
egar. 

A destroyer; a ralical reformer; a political destruc- 


ants are separated, or evolved in new 


— 1. 


tionist, i. e., one who wishes to sweep away all existing 


political or social institutions to give place to the 
foundation of à new system. 
Destrue'tively, ade. With destruction; 
with power to destroy ; mischievously. 
Pea rac Senn n. 
tible. 
Piren.) A propensity to destroy, kill, or murder. 


ruinotialy ; 


to doom; 


ligions systems of | 


The D. distillation of coal is resorted to! 


The quality of being destruc- | 


| Des’uetude, . 


| Desynon 


to sweat. Ne 


succeeded E 


:SUDORIEIC.] (Med) A violent sweating, 

n eruption of pustules called heat-pimples 

| Er. désuctude ; Lat. desuetudto, trom 
desuesco — de, und suesco, to become used, or accustomed 
to; Sansk, str, to frequent.) The cessation of use; dis- 
Use; discontinuance ol practice, custo, or fushlion. 

Desul'phurnate, Desul phurize, v.u. (Chem.) 
To deprive of sulphur. 

'Desulphura'tion, n. (Chem.) The act of depriving 
of sulphur. 

Des'ultorily, adv. 
method; loosely. 

Des'ulioriness, n. The quality of being desultory. 

Des'ultory, u. [Lat. desultortus, trom desit, desultus 
— de, aud sati, to leap.) Passing from oue thing or sub- 
ject to another, without order or natural. connection; 
unconnected; coming suddenly; started at the momen 
rambling; iimmethliodical ; loose; discursive; incoustaut; 
cursory; hasty; unconnected. 

mize, v.a. To show not to be synony- 
mous: to canse to be differeut in meaning. 

Detach’, v.a. Fr. dé'acher,. See Ar Nm.] To break 
off, to cause a separation. from; to separate; to disen- 
gige; to remove anything attached; to part from; to 
disjoin ; to withdraw; to draw off; to separate and send 
away, as a part of a military force, or of a fleet. 

Detached, p.a. ted from; disunited ; 
drawn and seut on n special service; separate, 

(Puint.) Applied to all objects in a picture which ap- 
peur to stand out from those by which they are sur- 
rounded. — Brande. 

(Mil. and Naut.) Applied to a body of troops. or to a ves- 
sel sent on a particular service; as, à detached battalion. 

‘Detach’ment, „. Act of detaching or separating: n 
body of troops, or a number of ships, selected or taken 
from the main army or fleet, and employed on some 
special service or expedition; state of being detached 
or alienated. 

Detail’, v.a. [Fr. dérailler — de, and tailler, to ent, from 
Lat. talfa, a cutting, set, layer for planting.) To dwell 
in narration on the different parts of a subject; to par- 
ticularize: to speci to relate minutely and distinctly. 

(Mil) To select for a particular service, as an officer 
or body of troops. 

Detail’, ov De'tnil, n. [Fr. 1 
particular narration; an account; re 
recital ; explanation; narration. 

Mil.) A selecting of certain individuals, or bodies of 
men, for a particular service. 

Detailed. p.a. Related in particulars; minutely re- 
cited; selected. 

Detailer, a. One who details. 

| Detain’, v.a. [Lat. detineo —de, and tinzo, to hold: Fr. 
détenir.) To hold off; to keep back or from; to keep 
what belongs to anoth 3 to withhold; te stop; to ar- 
rest; to check; to retard; to delay; to hinder. 

Detain'der, n. (Law.) Same as DETINUE, q. v. 

Detnain'er, n. 
tion of what is another's; holding or keeping possession 
of what belongs to another, 

(Law.) A term almost synonymous with DETENTION, 
q.v. 

Detain'ment, n 


In a desultory manner; without 


A minute and 
ation; narrative; 


Act of detaining; detention. 

Detect, v.a. [Lat. detego, detectus—ade, und fero, to 
cover.] To uncover: to lay bare, or expose; to bring to 

it something hiddeu or unobserved; to discover; to 
lay open. 

B»eteet'able, a. That may be detected. 

Detect'er. n. One who detects; à discoverer; one who 
finds out what another attempts to conceal, 

Detec'tion,n. Act of detecting: discovery of a per- 
son or thing attempted to be concealed; discovery of 
anything before hidden or unknown. 

Detee'tive, u. That detects or discovers. 

—n. A police officer specially employed to detect offenders. 


Detector. n. [Lat.] Same us Deiecien, 
Detent, „. [Fr. diente; Lat. detentus, from delinen, 
See DETAIN.) (Ae A stop ina clock, whieh, by be- 


ing lifted up or let down, locks and unlocks the clock 
in stri 

Deten'tion,». [Fr. détention] Act of detaining; a 
withholding from another his right; a Keeping what 
belongs to another; confinement; restraint; delay from 
nccceseit etaining. 

Deter’, r.a. (Lat. diterreo de, and terren, to frighten. 
See TERROR.) To discourage, stop, or prevent by fear, 
terror, danger, ditlieulty, &c. ; to prevent by prohibition 
or danger. 

Deterge’, 


b. d. [Lat. detergeo — de, and tergeo, to wipe; 
lengthened form of fero, to rub; . teiro, to rub, to rub 
away.) To wipe off or away; to cleanse; to purge away 
foul or offending matter from the body, or from an ulcer. 

Detergent, a. [Lat. detergens.] (Med.) Cleansing: 
purging. 

—n. (Med) Such a medicine as cleanses and removes 
viscid humors adhering to or obstructing the vessels ; 
also such applications as cle » foul ulcers. 

Dete'riorate, v.n. [Fr. ri. from Lat. deterior, 
worse, compar. of an obsolete adjective, dederus, from 
de, in a downward direction, down from.) To grow 
downward 
to degenerate; to decay, 

u. a. To canse to grow downward; to make worse; to 
reduce in quality. 

Deterioration, ». [Fr. détérioration.) A growing 
orimaking worse; the state of growing worse. 

Deterior'ity, n. Quality or state of being worse ; de- 
generacy. 

Deter nent. „. Act of deterring; the cause of de- 

that which deters. 


One who detains or withholds; a deten-| 


; to grow worse; to be impaired in quality; 


Manuf. Desudn'tion, n. [L. Lat. desudatio— Lat. de, and sudo,| Determinnbil'ity, n. Quality of being determina. 


ble. — Coleridge. 
Deter minable, a. That may be decided with cer 
tunty ; that may end or be determined; conclusive. 
Deter’minableness, n. State of being determina- 


ble. 

Deter'minant, a. That causes determination; that 
determines, 

—n. That which determines, or causes determination. 


—pl. (Math) A mune given to a new method of great 
use, tnter alia, in the solution of equations embracing 
several unknown quantities, whereby the student can 
almost, on inspection, write down the values (in terms 
of the known quantities) of each of the unknown, 

Deter minate. o. (Lat. determinatus, from deter- 
mino. „ DErERMINE.]. Limites xed; definite; es- 
tablished; settled; positive. Decisive ; conclusive; re- 
solved on; resolute. 

(Geom.) A D. problem is a problem which admits of 
a limited number of solutions : an indeterminate problem 
being one which admits of an indefinite number of so- 
lutions, Thus the problem: Given the base, perimeter, 
and area, to construct the triangle, is determinate, there 
being, in general, but tour solutions, By omitang one 
of the three data, however, the problem becomes inde- 
terminate. 

Deter minately, adv. 
with fixed resolve. 

Deter'minateness, n. 
minate, 

Determina'tion,. [Fr.détermination; Lat. deter- 
minano.) Act of determining or deciding; decision of 
n question in the mind: firm resolution; decision; cone 
clusion; purpose; resolution; resolve; firmness; judg- 
ment; award; strong impulsion to a given point; abso- 
Inte direction to a certain end; an ending; a putting 
an end to. 

(Law.) The end or conclusion of a right or author- 
ity; as, the determination of n lease. The D. of an au- 
thority is the end of the authority given. The term is 
also sometimes applied to a decision of a court of jus- 
tice, 

(Chem.) The ascertaining the proportional quantity 
of asubstance contained in another substance; as, the 
determination of the arsenic contained in an organic 
body. 

(Physics.) The tendency of a body in any particular 
direction, 

( Logic.) The net of defining a conceit or notion by 
giving its essential constituents, — The addition of a dif- 
ferentia to a conceit or notion, and thus limiting its ex- 
tent: — tlie opposite of generalization, — Webster. 

(Mrd.) The excessive flowing of the blood to any part; 
as, a determination of blood to the head, &. 

Deter'minative, c. Fr. dterminat/f.] That de- 
termines or makes a limitation; that uncontrollably 
direets to a certain end; limiting; that limits or 
bounds; that is employed in determining. 

Determinator, „. One who determines. 

Deter’mine, v.u. Lat. determino — de, and termino, 
from ferminus, a bound or limit] To border off; to 
bound ; to limit: to end ; to fix permanently: to settle; 
to adjust; to conclude; to decide; to end and fix; to 
settle ultimate to fix on; tablish: to give a di- 
rection to; to influence; to resolve on; to purpose; to 
design ; to cause to cease or terminate; to bring to an 
end; to terminate. 

Determined, p.a. Ended: concluded; 
limited: fixed; settled; solvel; directer 
fimu or fixed purpose: resolute; determin, definite. 

Deter'minedly, ede. In à determined manner. 

Deter miner, „. One who determines. 

Determinism, „. (Mtap'.) The doctrine that mo- 
tives invariably determine the will.— Worcester. 

Deterra'tion, n. (Er. d trrer, to unearth, to dig up, 
from de, and ferre? Lat. terra, earth.] Discove Ty of any- 
thing by removal ‘of the earth that hides it; the art of 
unburying or disinterring. 

Deterrence, n. That which deters 

Deterrent, „. [ Lat. deterrens. 
which deters or hinders; 

Deter'ring, p.o. 8 


With certainty ; resolutely; 


The state of being deter- 


decided; 
having a 


: hinderance, (n.) 
See DETER.) That 
a preventive, 

DETER.) Disconrneing or in- 
fluencing not to pr lor act, by fear, difficulty, dan- 
ger, or prospect of evil; discouraging; frightening. 

Deter' sion, n. (Lat. defersus, wiped off, from defergo. 
See DETE Act of cleansing, us a sore. 

|Deter'sive. a. Fr. drtersif; It. detersiro.]  Clenns- 
ing; having the powe r to cleanse from offending matter, 

—n. (%.) Same ns DETERGENT, q. v. 

Deter sively, odv. Ina detersive manner. 

Detersiveness, n. Quality of being detersive. 

Detest r.a. (Fr. détester ;. Lat. detestur — de, and tes- 
tor, to bear witness, from festis, a Witness] To bate ex- 
tremely: to abhor; to loathe; to abominate. 

Detestable, a. [Fr. d'testable ; Lat. detestabilis.) Ex- 
tremely hatetul; deserving abhorrence; abomiuable; 
odious; execrable; abhorred. 

Detest'nbleness, ». The quality of being detestable, 

Detest'ably sadr. Hatetully: abominably. 

| Detesta’tion, n». r. détestution; Lat. detestatio.] 
Extreme hatred; abhorrence; loathing. 

Detest' ed, p.a. Hated remely ; abhorred. 

Detest/er, n. One who detests- 

Dethrone’, r.a. [Fr. d/thróner; Lat. de, and thronus, 
a throne.) To remove or drive from a throne; to de 
pose; to divest of royal authority and dignity, or of 
supreme power, 

Dethrone'ment,». Renmqval from a throne; depo- 
sition of n king, emperor, or prince. 

Dethromn'er, ». One who dethrones. 

Det'inet, n. (Fr. détenu, from détenir, from Lat. de 


DETR 


tineo. See DETAIN.] (Law.) A writ that lies against 
him who wrongfully detains goods or chattels delivered 
to him, or in his possession. 

Det'mold, a town of Germany. See LiPPE-D£TMOLD. 

Det’onate, wa. Fr. déoner ; Lat. detono, detonatus— 

de, and tono, to thunder. See Toxk.] (Chem.) To thunder 
down, as from the skies; to cause to explode; to cause to 
Luru with a sudden report. 

—v.n. To explode; to burn with a sudden report. 

Det'onating, p. 4. (Chem.) Exploding; inflaming, 
with a sudden report. 

Det'onating Powder. n. (Chem) A term applied 

to certain combinations of substances which detonate 
or fulminate by slight friction, by heat, or by electricity. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the ammoniurets of 
gold and silver, and the fulminates of silver and mer- 
cury. In most cases of D. P., decomposition is the re- 
sult of detonation; thus, ammoniuret of gold is sepa- 
rated into metallic gold, aud other products. Iodide of 
nitrogen resolves itself into iodine, which appears as a 
violet vapor, and into nitrogen, which assumes a gaseous 
form. A mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 2 of dry carbonate 
of potash. and one of sulphur, forms a D. P. If a small 
quantity of this compound be heated ona metallic plate 
to about 3305, it blackens, fuses, and explodes with much 
violence, in consequence of the rapid action of the sul- 
phur upon the nitre, and the sudden evolution of nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid. D. P. are much used in the 
manufacture of percussion-caps, 

Det’onating Tube, n. (Cm.) A staid glass tube 
nsed in the chemical laboratory for the detonating of 
gaseous bodies. 

Detonation, n. [Fr. détonation.] (Chem.) An cx- 
plosion or sudden report made by the inflammation of 
certain combustible bodies, —When chemical combina- 
tion, or decomposition, is sudden and attended by flame 
and explosion, it is often said to be eQected by detona- 
tion. If a mixture of hydrogen aud oxygen be inflamed 
by the electric spark, or by a taper, it burns rapidly and 
with explosion, and is said to detonate, When a grain 
or two of phosphorus is mixed with chlorate of potassa, 
and struck with a hammer, the mixture defonates, 

Detonizn'tion, n. (n.) Sane as DETGNATION, (R.) 

Det’onize, v. a. (Chem.) To detonate. 
Detor’sion, n. A wresting; a perversion. 

Detort’, v.a. [Lat. dee, detortum, from de, and 
tor‘nere, to turn about, to twist; Fr. détorquer, detordve,] 

To wrest from the original import, meaning. or design. 

Détour’, n. [Fr., from dé for des, equiv. to Lat. dis, and 

tour.) A circuitous turning in a road. 

Detour, in Michigan, a post-office of Chippewa co. 
Detour Point, in Michigan, n headland of the S.F. 

extremity of Chippewa co., opposite Drummond's Island, 
in Lake Huron; Lat. 45° 57’ N., Lon. 849 Y W. 

Detract', v. a. Fr. détracter; Lat. detraho, detractus 

— de, and traho, to draw. See TRacT.] To draw away 
from ; to take away from the reputation or merit of; to 
disparage; to depreciate; to usperse; to calumniate; to 
vilify ; to defame; to slander; to derogate from; to take 
Away; to withdraw — followed by from, except in the 
two last senses. 

r. u. To take away reputation from; to depreciate the 
merit of. 

Detract/er, n. One who detracts; a detractor. 

Detract'ingly, adr. In a detracting manner. 
etrac’tion, „. Fr. détraction; Lat. detractio,] Act 
of detracting, or taking something from the reputation 
or worth of another; depreciation; slander; defama- 
tion; derogation. 

Detrnc'tive, a. Having the quality or tendency to 
detract from, or to lessen the worth or estimation of. 
eirac'tiveness, n. The quality of being detractive, 
etrac'tor.n. [Lat.; Fr. détracteur.] One who detracts; 
a slanderer; a defamer. 

Detrne' tory, a. Defamatory; derogatory. 

Detrae’ tre: In. A censorious woman. 

Detram pe, n. [Fr.] ( Painting.) See WATER-COLOR. 

Det riment, 15 détriment; Lat. detrimentum, from 
detero, @etritus —de, and tero, to rub.] A rubbing off, 
"d wearing away: loss; damage; injury; prejudice; 

aurt; mischief: harm. 

etri ux ent'n. v. Causing detriment, loss, or damage; 

püjurious; hurtful; mischievous, 
etrima ent/niness, n. Quility of 
or hurt ful. 

petri tal, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, detritus. 

trition, (de-trish^un,) n. [From Lat. detero.| A 
ume Pg St. weariug off; as, the general delrition of 
— Stevens, 

Detri'e aas, n. [Lat. detritus, from detero. Soe DETRI- 
a uri Col.) That which is rubbed away or worn off; 
ali SS of substances worn away from solid bodies by 

rition, and reduced to small particles. 

Pd.) The residuum occupying the place of the or- 

© texture of parts which have undergone disorgani- 

con. — Dunglison. 7 

Jane it, (ekwa Er. a strait.] In Alab., a p. o. of 

Peor, co, Iu l., a vi of Peoria coon the W. shore of 

Pike a Lake, abt.6m.N N.E. of Peoria. A p.twup. of 

field O., on the Illinois River, abt. 8 m. E. of Pitts- 

eae In Kan., a p. o. of Dickinson co. In Me., a p. 

- and twnp. of Somerset co., abt. 45 m. N. E. of 

Augusta, 2 

and QA 4, in Michigan, the largest city in the State, 

from 1 eap. of Wayne co., on Detroit River, abt. 7 in. 

Buff: yokes t. Clair, and 18 from lake Erie, 802 m.W. of 
ou rio, 5 Lat. 42° 2 N., Lon. 829 5» W. This fine and 

and ishing city presents a river front of about 7 m., 
t S in one of the best positions for commanding a 

ge share of internal navigation of the country. 
Ing its finest edifices are the City Hall, tle Sol- 


being detrimental 


| Deu’eed, or Devsen, a. 
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diers’ Monument, Custom House, High School, Michi- 
gan Cent. freight depot, Public Library, and two 
Opera Houses, said to be the finest in the West. D. 
Ossesses 72 churches, several theatres, and public 
ibraries, the largest of which contains 40,000 vols. 
Three of the streets are each 200 ft. wide, while the 
others vary from 60 to 120 ft. in width, and cross each 
other generally at right angles. D. has 40 acres in 
8 parks, and some handsome private mansions. 
fhe Roman Catholic cathedral, finished in 1848, is an 
imposing structure. The manufacturing industries of 
D. are extensive and comprise iron in pigs and rolled, 
about 2),000 tons of each produced annually; stove 
and car works, breweries, &e. The Pullman Car Co. 
employ 750 men, and turn out 100 palace cars per 
annum, costing from $10,000 to $20,000 each. The 
Michigan Stove Co. employ about 400 men, and pro- 
duce 30,000 stoves yearly. The Michigan Car Co, and 
the Detroit Car WI Co., together, employ 875 men; 
a total pay roll of $30,000 per month; said to be the 
largest works of the kind in the world. J), is the 
commercial emporium for the State; 11 railroads cen- 
tre here, and various lines of steamboats connect 
with the principal ports on the great lakes. Assessed 
value of property (1877 ),$95,000,000, The public schools 
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Deutero-canon'ieal, v. [Gr. deuteros, second, and 
canm, u rule, canon.) (Held.) A term applied by Ro- 
man Catholic writers to what is commonly termed by 
Protestants the Apocrypha, or the Apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament. They receive their name from their 
being regarded as inspired, but are not of the sume 
authority as the canonical books proper. 
Deuterog'umist. n. (Gr. deuleroyamos.] One who 
marries à second time. 

Deuterog' amy, n. (Gr. deuterogamia, from deuteros, 
the second, and gamos, marriage.) A second marriage 
after the death of the first husband or wife. 
Deuteron'omy. n. (Gr. deuteros, second, and nomos, 
law.| The second law, or second giving of the law by 
Moses; the name given to the 5th book of the Penta- 
teuch, the recapitulation of the laws and ordinances scat- 
tered over the other books of Moses. — See PENTATEUCH. 
Deuteropa'thia. or DEUTEROPATHY. n. (Gr. deuteros, 
the second, and pathos, suffering, from paschein, pathein, 
to suffer; kr. deuteropathie.) (Med.) A sympathetic 
affection of any part; as a headache from an overloaded 
stomach, or sickness from an injury of the head. 
Deuteros copy. n. [Gr. deuteros, the second, and 
skopia, u looking out, a spying, from skopern, to look at, 
to behold.) (Jfed.) Second sight; a fanciful power of 


have property valued at $8,000,000, The h 

building cost £119,000, P. imported in 1877 $ 
exported, $3,436,540. A large trade is done in pro- 
duce and lumber, D s founded by the French in 
1701. Pop. (1870) 79 (1880) 116,542, 

Detroit’, in Minnesota, a viliage of Becker co., on De- 
troit Inke, abt. 32 m. N.N.W. of Otter-Tail city. 

Detroit River, separates Canada from Wayne co., 
Michigan, and connects lake St. Clair with lake Erie; 
length, 25 m.: average breadth, 34 of à m. 

Detrude, r.a. | Lat. detrudo— de, «nd trudo, to thrust.) 
To thrust down; to push down with force. 

“The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds." — TRD. 

Detrun’cate, v. a. (Lat. detrunco, detruncatus—de, 
and trunco, to cut shorter.) To cut off, as boughs from 
the trunk of a tree; to lop: to shorten by cutting. 

Detrunca'tion, n. [Lat.detruncatéo.] Act of cutting 
or lopping off. 

(Surg.) Separation of the trunk from the head of the 
foetus, the latter remaining in the uterus.— Dunglison. 

Detru'siou. n. (Lat. detrusio.] The action of any force 
to thrust outward a body exposed to its influence, as 
in the case of an embankment behind a retaining wall, 
or of an arch, or a truss acting upon a pier or other 
point of support intended to receive its effect. The 
word detrusten is in fact nearly synonymous with the 
expression outward thrust, aud in most cases it may be 
conveuiently substituted for it. 

Det'tingen, a village of Bavaria, Circle of Lower Fran- 
conia, situate on the Main, 12 m. from Aschaffenburg. 
Here, in 1743. the French army under Noailles was de- 
feated by the allied English and Austrians, commanded 
by George IT. of England. Pop. abt. 1,400. 

Detumes'cence, n. [Fr.] Diminution of swelling; 
subsidence of anything swollen. — Cudworth. 

De'tur, & [Lat. detur, subjunctive present of dare, to 
give.) A term applied to a book given as a present to 
a meritorious undergraduate in Harvard university. 

Worcester. 

Deuealion,(deu-ka'le-un.) ( Myth.) The son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene, Zeus having resolved to destroy the 
human race by a deluge, D. built a ship, in which he and 
his wife, Pyrrha, escaped the destruction which befell the 
rest of mankind. When the ship finally rested on 
Mount Etna, they resolved to offer up sacrifices to the 
gods for the repeopling of the world; thereupon, they 
went to the sunctnary of Themis for this purpose, and 
were told by the goddess that they must throw behind 
them the bones of their mother as they departed from 
the temple, Understanding by the * bones of their 
mother” the stones of the earth, they obeyed the in- 
junction, and from those thrown by D. sprang up 
men, and from those by Pyrrha women, D. built his 
first dwelling-place at Opus, or Cynus. He is also said 
to have founded the sanctuary of Olympian Jove at 
Athens, aud in later ages his tomb in the vicinity was 
long pointed out. D. had by Pyrrha several children, 
Hellen, Amphictyon, Protogencia, and others, It was 
nt oue time extensively believed, even by intelligent 
scholars, that the myth of D. was a corrupted tradition 
of the Noachian deluge, but this untenable opinion 
is now all but universally abandoned. The myth isa 
comparatively late one, being mentioned neither by 
Homer nor Hesiod. 

Deuce, n. Fr. deur, two.] (Gaming) A card with two 
pips: a die with two spots. 

Deuce, or Deuse, n. [L. Lat. dusius, among the an- 
cient Gauls, a demon, an incubns, an evil spirit, from 
Armor. teuz, a phantom, a spectre.] An evil spirit; à de- 
mon; the devil; as, to play the deuce. (Vulgar.) 

Devilish; excessive; 
deuced deal of pride, — Todd. (Vulgar.) 

Deus ex Machina, (deus eks makinsi.) [Lat., n 
god from the machine.] An expression borrowed from 
the ancient stage, it being usual among the ancient 
Greeks, when there was any difficulty in bringing the 
plot to n satisfactory conclusion, to have recourse to the 
assistance of a deity, who was let down in a machine 
for that purpose. In the modern drama, when à person 
or incident is arbitrarily introduced in order to bring 
about the dénonement, this is called deus ex machina, 
The expression is also by analogy sometimes applied to 
the mode in which some philosophers attempt to nc- 
count for facts which they cannot explain by any known 
law; viz., by the iuterveution of supernatural agency. 


as, a 


seeing future things or events. Also, a form of hallu- 
cination, in which the patient sees a spectral image of 
himself. — Dunglison. 

Deuthydro'guret, or DrUronyDROG'URET, n. [From 
Gr. deut, deuto, from deut teros, the second, and hydro- 
guret, d. v.] (Chem.) A compound of two equivalents 
of hydrogen with one equivalent of a base. 

Deutox'ide, n. [From deus, contracted from Gr. deu- 
teros, the second, and oxide, q. v.] (Chem.) The oxide 
of a metal containing a double dose of oxygen. The 
word binozide is, however, more generally used. This 
remark applies to all compounds commencing with the 
word deuto. 

Deutz, ( lte.) a fortified town of Prussia, on the 
Rhine, opposite Cologne, with which it is connected by 
a bridge of boats. Manuf. Silks and velvets, 7%. 10.488 

Deutzia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sarifra- 
gacee. The leaves of some species, especially those of 
D. scabra, are covered with beautiful scales; hence, 
from their roughness, they are used in Japan for polish- 
ing purposes. 

Deux-Ponts, (doo-pawng.) Fr., two bridges: in Ger. 
Zweibrücken.] A town of Bavaria, capital of a duchy of 
the same name, on the Little Erbach, with a fine castle, 
58 m. SE. of Mentz. Menwf. Woollens, cotton, leather, 
and tobacco. Pop. 9,155. From 1802 to 1814, this town 
with its duchy, formed a department of France called 
Mont-Tonnerre. 

Deva, (dai'ra,) the name of two rivers in Spain, on 
one of which is the town of Deva, a fishing sea-port in 
Guipuscoa, 15 m. from St. Sebastian. Jp. of town, 3.000. 

Deva, a town of Transylvania, 19 m. from Hunyady ; 
pop. 4,585, 

De’vall’s Bluff, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Prairie co. 

Devaprayaga, (de-ca-pra-ya'ga,) a town of N. Hin- 
dostan, dist. Serinagar. It has a noted Hindoo temple, 
to which pilgrims resort in great numbers. Lat. 305 9 
N., Lon. 75° 31’ E. Pop. Unascertained. 

Devapora'tion, n. (Lat. de, and raporare, to emit 
steam, or vapor, raporatio, a steaming vapor.] A change 
from vapor into water, as in the formation of rain. 

Worcester. 

De’vastate, r. a. [Lat. devasto, derastatus—d», and 
vasto, to waste] To lay waste; to ravage ; to desolate; 
to destroy ; to demolish ; to plunder. 

Devasta'tion, n. [Fr. dérastatiin Lat. devastatio.] 
Act of devastating; state of being devastated ; desola- 
tion ; ravage ; waste: havoc ; destruction ; overthrow. 

Devastna' vit, n. (Lat. derastare, to lay waste.] (Law. 
A devastation or waste of the property of a deceas 
person, by an exeeutor or administrator being extrav- 
agant, or misapplying the assets, for which he will be 
held liable, as the creditors or legatees cannot be preju- 
diced by his misconduct. 

;Devel'op, v.a. [Fr. développer ; probably from Lat. 
de, und volvere, to roll.] To unwrap; to unfold; to un- 
cover; to disclose or make known something concealed, 
or withheld from notice; to lay open; to exhibit; to 
unravel ; to detect. 

Devel'oper, ». One who develops. 

Development. n. [Fr. dévloppement.] The discov- 
ering of something secret, or withheld from the knowl- 
edge of others; full exhibition : disclosure ; an unravel- 
ling ; detection ; disentanglement ; expansion ; growth; 
increase. 

( Physiol.) Gradual ehange from an embryo state to 
full maturity. — See PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Math.) The process by which any mathematical ex- 
pression is changed into nnother of equivalent value or 
meaning, and of more expanded form. — Worcester. 

Development Theory. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Development'nl, a. Belonging to the process of 
development. 

Deven'ter, or Dewen’ter, a city of Holland, province 
of Overyssel, on the Fessel, 20 m. 8 E. of Haarlem 
Manuf. Curpets, hosiery, iron and tinware, toys, &c. 
Pop. 17,846. 

De Ven'tre Inspicien'do. [Lat., of inspecting the 
belly.] (Law.) A writ to inspect the body where a wo- 
man feigns to be pregnant, to see whether she is with 
child. It lies for the heir presumptive to examiue a 
widow suspected to be feigning pregnancy in order to 
enable a supposititious heir to obtain the estate. 

|De Vere, (dai-verr’,) MAXIMILIAN SCHELE, au. eminent 


philologist, p. in Sweden, 1820. After spending a few 
| years in the military and oivil service of Prussia, he 
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emigrated to the U. States, and was appointed professor 
of modern languages and belles-lettres in the University 
of Virginia, in 1844. He wrote a great many essays ou 
various subjects for American and English magazines, 
and published Outlines of Comparative Philology, 1853; 
Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature, 1856; Glimpses 
of Europe in 1848, &c. His work on philology has gained 
him a wide-spread reputation, both in America and 
Europe, and has been translated into several languages. 
One of his latest works is The Wonders of the Deep. 
Devereaux, (dev-e’ro,) in Georgia, a village of Han- 
cock co., about 18 m. N.E. of Milledgeville. 
Devereux, (dev’rr-o,) the names of several earls of 
Essex.— I. WALTER. B. in 1540. He distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the campaign against the rebel- 
lious earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, and 
afterwards in the expedition against Ireland. Died in 
Dublin, 1576. — II. Ronzur, the son of the preceding, n. 
in 1567. He gained the favor of Elizabeth, joined the 
expedition of the earl of Leicester to lolland, distin- 
guished himself both in the military and the civil ser- 
vice, and succeeded 
in supplanting Lei- 
cester in the coun- 
sels of the queen. 
After many quar- 
rels with Elizabeth, 
he finally resolved 
to rid himself by 
force of his rivalsat 
court, but failed in 
the attempt, and 
was tried,convicted 
of treason, and be- 
headed in 1601, — 
ILL. ROBERT, son of 
the preceding, B. in 
1592. He fought 
with great bravery 
against Charles I., 
and defeated thie 
royalists in several 
engagements, but 
finally met with 
Several reverses, 
and was obliged to resign his commission of lord-general. 
In 16H he urged the impeachment of Cromwell, whom | 
he suspected of despotic designs, but failing in this at- 
tempt, he retired into private life. In recognition of his 
past services, the Parliament voted him au annuity of 
£10,000. D. in 1647. 
Deve rgence, Dever'gency, n. 
Devest’, v.a. Sco DIVEST. 
De'viate, v.n. (Lat. devio, deviatam — de, and via, n 
To go out of the way; to turn aside 
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way; It. E 
from the common or right way, course, or line; to 
stray from the path of duty; to wander; to swerve; to 
stay; to digress; to deflect; to err. 
—v.a. To cause to deviate. 
Deviation, (¢-ve-a'shun,)n Fr., from L.Lat.deviatin.] A 


wandering or turning aside from the right way, course, or 
liue; variation from a common or established rule; want 
of conformity to the rules prescribed by God; error; 
ein; obliquity of conduct. 

(Mar. Law.) The voluntary divergence of a ship from 
its appointed and proper course, without paramount 
reason or necessity. An act of D. by invalidating the 
policy of insurance, relieves the underwriters thereof 
from their responsibility in case of luss or damage re- 
sulting from such act of deviation. 

(Med.) A vicious curvature of the spine or other| 
bones. — A faulty direction of the teeth or other parts.— | 
The passage of blood, bile, urine, milk, &c., into vessels 
not natural to them. 

Device’, n. [Fr.devísz, an emblem, a motto, from deris, 
a plan; from Lat. divido, divisus, to divide. See Devise. 
That which is devised, formed, or invented with care anc 
art; invention; genius; faculty of devising; contrivance; 
design; scheme; project; stratagem; shift. 

11 A motto expressed by me us of a pictorial em- 

em. 
That banner with the strange device — 
* Excelsior ! ''* — Longfellow. 

The motto proper originated in the emblem, a written 
inscription coming to be added to the pictorial design. 
with the view of rendering the meaning more explicit. 
D. thus consist of two parts —a pictorial figure called 
the body, and a motto in words called the soul of the D. 
As early as the times of JEschylus, the “Seven heroes 
before Thebes” all appear with D. on their shields; and 
the same is related by Xenophon of the Lacedemonians 
and Sicyonians. In the Middle Ages, D. on coat-armor 
came into regular and formal use, and chivalry em- 
ployed them in its courtly expressions of devotion to the 
fair sex. "They were used both as charges on the shield, 
and as crests. The only respect in which the D. differs 
from other heraldic emblems is, that it has always 
some specific reference to the history, or circumstances, 
or position of the bearer. As an example: Lonis XIII. 
of France bad a falcon asa D , with these words: “Aquila 
generosoir alex” (“A more generous bird than tlie 
eagle"), by which he meant to denote his own superi- 
ority to the emperor, whose D. was an eagle. On all 
festal occasions, D. figured on triumphal arches, on ban- 
ners, and on hangings, Ata Jater period, it became cus- 
tomary to work D.into buildings; friezes and stained 
windows were often covered with them. This practice 
has recently much gone out of use, at least in its original 
form. 

Devil. n. [A. S. deofol ; D. duirel ; Ger. teufel; L. Lat. 
diabolus; Fr. diuble; Gr. diabolos, from diaballé, to 
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calumniate — dia, all through, to the end, and ballé, to 
throw at or hit.] A term applied in the New Test, to the 
Evil Principle; the edversary of man referred to throngh-| 
out the Old and New Testaments, under various names | 
and titles, us Satan, Lucifer, Belial, Apollyon, Abaddon, | 
the Man of Sin, the Tempter; and described as an angel | 
who fell from heaven with many inferior spirits, being | 
cast duwn thence by God for his pride and rebellious 
spirit. From that time he is said to havehad permission 
to try and tempt mankind. He is represented in Job 
and Zachariah as standing in the presence of the Lord, | 
seeking permission to tempt men, The character herein 
attributed to the Devil is identical with that of the Evil 
Principle in the Gnostic and Manichean philosophy ; 
excepting, indeed, thut the Scriptures always maintain | 
the inferiority of the evil to the good. 

—An evil spirit or being; a demon. 

“There was a laughing devil in his sneer."— Byron. 

—An expletive term, expressive of wonder, emphatic sur- 
prise. or vexation. 

We... wonder how the devil they got there.“ — Pope. 

—A very wicked person; — used metaphorically. 

“I... scema saint when most I play the devil. "—Shaks. 

(Cookery.) A piece of the flesh of game, meat, &c., 
grilled and seasoned with Cuyenne-pepper, &c.; as, 
“ preparing devils on the gridiron.” — Scott. 

(Mach.) A machine for dividing rags or cotton in 
paper-making. — Francis. 

Printer’s devil. A term used to designate an errand- | 
boy in a printer’s establishment; doubtless derived from | 
the persecution sustained by authors in the demands | 
made upon them for manuscript-copy ; or, it muy be from 
the many hearty anathemas these troublesome imps re- 
ceive for the trouble they give. 

** With the printer's devil dunning mo for copy." — Fonblanque. 

To play the devil with. To interfere with prejudicially ; 
to meddle with ruinously; as, war plays the devil with 
trade. 

—v.a. To render devilish; to convert into the resem- 
blance of a devil.—( Cookery.) To broil, and season highly 
with pepper, &c.; as, a devilled drumstick. 

To eut up refuse or waste rags. 

Dev ilet, Dev'ilkin, n. A little devil. 

Dev'ilish, a. Partaking of tlie qualities of the devil; 
very evil and mischievous; having communication with 
the devil; pertaining to the devil; diabolical; infernal ; 
notali; saturnine; wicked; detestable; as, a devilish 
eed. 
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A devilish knave." — Shaks. 
Dev'ilishly, adr. In n devilish or diabolical manner. 
Dev'ilishness, n. The qualities of the devil. 

Devil Island, of Terra del Fuego, Lat. 54° 58' 30" S., 
Lon. 699 4' 50" W. 

Dev'ilkin, n. Sec DEviLET. 

Devil Lake. Sce MiNNIWAKAN. 

Dev'il-me-care, a. Reckless; rantipole; heedless of 
consequences; as, a deril-me-care fellow. 

Dev'ilment, Dev'iltry, n. Roguery ; mischief; ex- 
treme folly or wickedness. 

Devil's, an island off the coast of French Guiana, 
Lat. 6° 16’ N., Lon. 52° 34 W. e 

Devil's Bn'sin, a name given by Capt. Cook to a 
port in Christmas Sound, Terra del Fuge Lat. 55° 16’ 
8., Lon. 70° W. 

Dev'il'*s Bit Mountains, a mountain-range of Ire- 
land, in Munster, co. Tipperary, extending S. W. and 
N.E. about 24 m., und separating the basins of the Shan- 
non and the Suir Rivers. Height, about 1572 feet. 

Dev'ilship, n. The character of a devil. 

Dev'iltry, n. Sume ns DEVILMENT, q. v. 

De'vious, n. Lat. devius —de, and via, way. See Way.] 
Out of the common way or track ; us, a dertous road, 

“ Through ev'ry dark, and ev'ry devious way." — Pope. 

—Going astray from rectitude, or the divine precepts; 
wandering ; rambling; excursive; vagrant; erring. 

The devious paths where wanton fancy lends." — Rowe. 


De'viously, adv. In a devions or roundabout manner. 

De'viousness, ». Departure, or wandering from a 
straight or regular course, 

Devir’ginate, a. Without, or deprived of, virginity. 

Devirgina'tion, n. Act of depriving of virginity. 

Devis able, a. That may be devised or contrived ; that 
may be bequeathed or given by will; as, devisable lands. 

Devise’, v. a. [O. Fr. deviser, to devise, to invent; Lat. 
de, and viso, visum, from video, to see.) To form in the 
mind or in idea; to imagine; to contrive; to excogi- 
tate; to invent; to discover; to plan; to schemo; to 
project: to strike out. 

r. n. [Lat. divido, divisus, to divide.] To give or be- 
queath by will. 

-n. (I.. Lat. divisa, a legacy for charitable purposes, from 
Lat. divideo, dicisus, to divide.] (Law.) The act whereby 
a testator conveys his lands by will, the conveyance of 
personal property being commonly termed a bequest. 

Devisee', n. (Law.) Une to whom a devise has been 
made. 

Devis'er, n. One who contrives or invents; a contriver ; 
an inventor. 

Devisor', n. (Law.) One who gives by will; one who 
bequeaths lands or tenements; a testator. 

Devitrifica'tion, n. [From de, and vitrification, q. v.] 
(Chem.) A peculiar change which takes place in glass, 
in consequence of the action of certain decomposing 
agents. Thus, glass long exposed to ammoniacal fumes, 
or which has been long acted upon by water, is subject 
to this change. It is characterized by the surface be- 
coming dull and earthy; its losing transparency, and 
assuming a kind of opaline iridescence ; it also becomes 
more fibrous, and less brittle, than ordinary glass. Some | 
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glnss vessels discovered in Greek, Roman, Egyptian and 
Assyrian tombs bear marks of this kind of decay. 

Devit'rify, v.a. To take away u glass-like nature or 
character froin. 

Devi'zes. a town of England, in Wiltshire, 23m. N N.W. 
of Salisbury. Manuf. Silks, snuff, and malt. Pop. 7,574. 

Devoid’, a. [de, und void.) Destitute; free from; not 
possessing : — preceding of as, devoid of propriety. 

Dr. a. To put away or fronr. 

Devoir, (dev-wár,) n. |Fr., duty, from Lat. debeo — de, 
and habeo, to have. See Dest.) Service or duty; an act 
of civility or respect; respectful notice due to another. 


“ Gentlemen . . . pay their devoirs toone particular fair." Spectator. 

Devolu'tion, n. [L. Lat. devolutio.] The act of rolling 
down. 

—Removal from person to person by succession. 


The last devolution is to the king by way of appeal." — Hale. 


Devolve’, v.a. [Lat. devolro — de, and rolro, to roll. 
See VoLUBLE.] To roll down; to pour or cause to flow 
with windings, a8 a river. — To send down from one per- 
son to another; to deliver over, or from one possessor 
to à successor. 

»The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon that 
family." — Swift. 

v. n. To pass from one to another; to fall by succession 
from one possessor to his successor; — preceding on or 
upon ; as, the command devolved on the senior general. 

Devolve'ment, n. Act of devolving. 

De’von, in England. See DEVONSHIRE. 

Devon, a river of Scotland, rising in the Ochil Hilis, 
and falling into the Forth near Alloa. There is another 
smaller river of the same name, which falls into the 
Forth at Clackmannan harbor. 

Dev'on, in Jndiana, a post-office of Henry co. 

Dev'on, (North,) a tract of the Arctic regions in N. 
America; Lat*759 N., Lon. §0° to 929 W.; bounded on 
the E. by Baffin's Bay, W. by Wellington Strait, and 8. 
by Barrow's Strait, which latter separates it from North 
Somerset. 

Devonian, a. Relating or pertaining to Devonshire, 

Ing. 
(Geol.) Composed of, or having relation to, the fossil 
Strata found in Devonshire, Eng. 

Devonian Age. (Geol.) See OLD Rep SANDSTONE. 
Dev'onite, n. (in.) Same as WAVELLITE, Q. r. 
Dev'onport, a parliamentary borough, and naval ar- 

senal of Devonshire, England, situate on the Tamar, 
near its entrance into Plymouth Sound, 215 m. S. W. of 
London, and 144 m. W. of Plymouth. It has a very large 
harbor, with deep water. Prior to 1824 its name was 
Plymouth Dock, and it then formed a suburb of Ply- 
mouth. It contains a naval and a military school, a pu 

lic library, an orphan asylum, and two theatres. In the 
N., S., and E., it is fortified by a strong wall, with a 
breastwork and a ditch, while the entrance of the har- 
bor is commanded by heavy batteries. Tt has several 
basins, dry-docks, and slips for ship-building. The town 
itself contains some large soup-houses and breweries, 
but no factory worth mentioning. Prp. (1881) 63,570. 

Dev'onshire, or Devon. a county of England, bounded 
N. and N.W. by the British Channel, W. by the Tamar 
und Marsland-water; S. and S.E. by the British Chan- 
nel; and E. aud N.E. by Dorset and Somerset counties. 
Area, 2,580 sq.m. Rivers: the Dart, Ta y, Exe, Teign, 
Torridge, Otter, Tamar, Plym, Lynn, Avon, Axe, Sid, and 
Yealm. The principal artificial water-courses ure the 
Great Western, the Tavistock, and the Tamar canals. 
Prod. Wheat, barley, pews, beans, flax, clover, oats, 
dairy produce, cider, apples, and other fruits. D. con- 
tains many exceed- 
ingly rich valleys 
and pastures, the 
latter being chiefly 
used for dairy pur- 
poses. Butter and 
cheese are made in 
very large quanti- 
ties. The D. short- 
horned and red 
breed of cattle is 
highly valued. In 
1807, it was for the 
first time imported 
into this country, where it is now perfectly acclimatized. 
Min. Copper, lead, tin, bismuth, cobalt, antimony, coal, 
and marble. Manuf. Linen, and woollen goods, serge, 
lace, and soaps. Ship-building is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, especially at Devonport and Plymouth. 
Cup. Exeter. D., next to Yorkshire, the largest county 
of England, returns 15 members to Parliament. Pop. 
(1881) 386,165, 

Devote’, v. a. [Lat. derorro, deretus — de, and rareo, to 
vow. See Vow.] To appropriate by solemn promise or 
vow; to set apart by a solemn act or deed; to dedicate: 
to consecrate ; — also used in a sense of evil, as to devote 
to destruction. 

No devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord.“ 

Lev. xxvii. 

—To give up wholly; to resign: to destine; to doom; to 
addict; to yield to; to apply closely to; to consign; as, 
devoted to sorrow, a devoted friend, &c. 

Devot'edness, n. State of being devoted or given up 
wholly; addictedness; as, *derotedness unto God." 

Grew. 

Devotee’, n. Fr. dérot, from dérotz, the O. Eng. spell- 
ing.] One who is wholly and entirely devoted, particu- 
larly one given wholly to religion; one who is super- 
stitionsly or bigotedly devoted to religious duties and 
ceremonies; a zealot, 
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Devote/ment, n. Act of devoting; state of being 
devoted, 

Devot'er. ». One who devotes. 

Devo'tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. devotio.] A devoting or con- 
secrating.— The state of being dedicated, consecrated, 
or solemnly set apart for a particular purpose; conse- 
cration, — A solemn attention to the Supreme Being in 
worship; piety; devoutness; reliriousness; external 
worship: acts of religion; performance of religious du- 
lies; prayer. 

“Religious minds are inflamed with the love of public devo- 
tion. — Hooker. 

An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony: ardent love 

or affection; attachment; devotedness; ardor; earnest- 


ness. 


** Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts.” — Shaka. 


—An object of reverence, or devotion: anything conse- 
crated and holy; as, * Priests and all devotions.” — Beau, 
aut FT. 

Devo'tional, a. [L. Lat. devotionalis.] Pertaining to 
devotion; used in devotion; suited to devotion; reli- 
gious ; as, n devotional exercise. 

Devot ional 
to devotion, or one superstitiously devout. 

Devo'tionally, «iv. In a devout, or devotional 
manner. 

Bevor", v. a. in dévorer ; Lat. déroro — de, and voro, 
to swallow whole. See Voracious.) To eat up: to eat 
raveneusly, or with greediness; to consume with rapid- 
ity and violence; to swallow up gluttonously. 

** Some evil beast hath devoured him. — Gen. xxxvil. 20. 

-To enter upon and pursue with great eagerness; to 
waste; to destroy; to rnin; to annihilate, 

„Fach flying hour 
Does some loose remnant of thy life devour.” — Dryden. 


—To enjoy with avidity; to spend in disposition and riot ; 
as, to derour one’s substance. 
Devourer. n. One who, or that which, devours, 
wastes, or destroys. 
Devour'ingly, cde. In a devouring manner. 
Devout’,a. It. decoto ; Fr.dévot ; Lat. devotus, from de- 
voveo, See Devore.] Devoted to religion: yielding a 
solemn and reverential attention to God in religions 
exercises, particu'arly in prayer; as, a derout state of 
mind. — Expressive of devetion or piety. 
“ With uplifted hauds, a — Milton. 
—Expressing a lively interest; earnest; sincere; as, a 
derout desire. 
Devout ful, a. Devout: testifying reverence or devo- 
tion. — Holy ; sacred ; as,“ Devoutful rights  — Marston, 
Devout'less, o. Without reverence or devotion. 
Devout lessly, adr. In à manner void of devotion. 
Devout'lessneas, n. State of being destitute of de- 
votion, 
Devout'ly, adv. 
ligionsly. 
“Cast her fair eyes to heav'n, and prayed devoutly.” — Shaks. 
—Expressive of devout feeling and emotion. 
“One of the wise men . . . devoutly viewed this cross," — Bacon. 
—HEarnestly; solemnly; veritably. 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished."— Shaks. 
Devont'ness, ». Quality of being devout. 
ew, (di,)n. AS. draw; L. Ger, dau ; Du. dauw ; Ger. 
thiu: Dan. dug: Swed. digg; O. Ger. tiu; Teel. digg, 
from digna, to become moist or wet; Goth. dagg; 
dud, to wet, to drench; Sansk. dih, to water, to ir 
gates bnt possibly the real Sansk. root is foifhd. in 
to shine, to glitter, as the morning dew presents a gli 
tering appearance.) (Meteor) The moisture or aqueous 
vapor which is deposited from the air on those bodies 
which are exposed to it. It is generally observed in the 
form of minute globules on the surface of leaves. When 
the cold is extreme, it takes a solid form, and appears as 
ovr-frost. When the atmosphere is at any given tem- 
perature and pressure, it holds a proportionate quantity 
of aqueous vapor in suspension. If that temperature is 
lowered to a certain point, called the dein-poiaf, a quan- 
tity of aqueous vapor is set free in the form of water or 
dew, which can sometimes be seen falling as a fine rain 
or mist. Those substances which radiate heat rapidly 
are c led soonest; and therefore the dew is deposited 
Upon them first. All vegetable flbres are ready radia- 
tors of ont; consequently, the smooth leaves of trees, 
shrubs. nnd grasses, cause the dew to be deposited upon 
thom, even upon moderately warm evenings. Radia- 
lon takes place most rapidly when there isa clear sky; 
Mh {here are many clouds in the air, heat is radiated 
ams Iy them to the earth. which nearly supplies the 
118 81 Of heat lost. Thus dew is more readily deposited 
The plear, fine nights than when the sky is overcast, 
Arist istory of the knowledge of dew is interesting. 
onde? supposed that there was a rain formed by the 
diri nsa tion of the water, which had been evaporated 
1781, f. the day, by the cold of night. (Meteor, i. 10.) In 
Nas d YO weever, the recognized opinion was, that the cold 
la or et by the dew. It wns not until the discover- 
true tho concerning radiant heat, in 1794-5, that the 
**ory of D, was established. 


W. v. 5 2 " 
to bede eb To wet with dew; to moisten; to dampen; 


l| eyes devout. 


In a devout manner; piously; re- 


“Give me thy hand, 

De That Imay dev it with my mournful tears. — Saks. 
gin TOS Roper, an American anthor, B. in Vir- 
ye 1802, In 1827 he was appointed professor of his- 
and on political ecc>omy in William and Mary Coll., 
stiti years later was chosen president of that in- 
ation. In 1823 he published his Essay on Slavery, in 
took strong ground against abolition, which 


Which h 
at thar ti 
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. Devo'tionist, „. A person given | 


De Witt. in Michigan, à township of Clinton co.. on 
i 


me was warmly advocated by many leading 


DEWY 


I 


His principal work, printed several | 
years after his death, is A Digest of the Laws, Customs, | 


men of Virginia. 


Manners, and institutions of ihe Ancient and Modern 

Nations. VD. in Paris, 1846. 

|Dewart, in /ennsylvania, a post-office of Northumber- 

|. land co. 

| Dew'-herry, n. (Dot) See RURUS. 

|Dew'-elaws, n. The bones or little nails behind a 

r's foot. 

Dew'-drop. n. A drop of dew which sparkles at sun- 
rise; a spangle of dew. 

Stars of morning, dew-drops." — Milton. 

Dew'ees, Wiriiaw Potts, an American physician, B. at 
Pottsgrove, Pa., in 1768. Having for several years prac- 
tised medicine at Abi m, Pa., he removed to Philt- 
delphia, where, in 1824, he was appointed professor 
of obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania. He 
published Medical Essays; The System of Midwifery ;| 
The Physical and Medical Treatmentof Children ; Prac- 
tice of Medicine, xc. Some of his works have been 
translated into German und French, and are still highly 
esteemed, D. in Philadelphia, 154. 

De Wette, WILHELM Mari LEBERECHT, A German the- 
ologian, u. in 1780. In 1510 he was appointed professor 
of theology in the University of Berlin, and subse- 
quently rector of the University of Basle. His works 
were very humerous; the most important of them are, 
Religion und Theologie ; Christliche Dogmatik ; Kritische 
und. Historische Einleitung zum Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ment: and a new German translation of the Bible. D. 
in 1849. 

|Dew'-fall,n. The time in which dew falls. 

Dew'iness, n. State of being dew 

De Witt, Joux, a celebrated statesman of Holland, n. 
at Dort, 1625. In 1650 he was chosen Pensionary of his 
native city; and, after distinguishing himself in public 
affairs, was elected Grand l'ensionary of Holland. In that 
capacity he concluded a peace with Cromwell, one article 
of which excluded the House of Orange from the stadt- 
holdership. In 1665 war broke out between the Dutch 
and English, in which the French afterwards joined the | 
former, and, in 1666, De Wo sent the fleet under De Ruy- 
ter which sailed up the Thames. The peace of Breda 
was concluded the same year. De Wo about the sume! 
time procured the passing of the perpetual edict for 
abolishing the office of stadtholder, for which he re- 
ceived public thanks. However, in 1672, when Holland 
was invaded by the French, and civil dissension over- 
spread the country, both John De Witt and his brother 
Cornelius were barbarously murdered by the populace, 
and the stadtholdership was re-cstablished. William, 
Prince of Orange (afterwards William ILI. of England), 
was then called to that post. 

De Witt, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Arkansas 
co, on the Arkansas River, abt. 70 m. S. E. of Little 
Rock. 

—A post-office of De Witt co. 

De Witt, in /// e n central eh.; area, abt. 450 sq. m. 
Rivers. Salt Creek, an affluent of the Sangumon River. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile, Min. Stone coal. Cap. Clin- 
ton. 

—A post-village of De Witt co., about 60 m. E. N. E. of 
Springfield. 

—A township of De Witt co. 

De Witt, in Vwa, a post- village, Clinton county, 
about 70 m. E. N. E. of Iowa city. 


the Looking-giass River, about 8 miles N. of Lansing; 
pop. 1,300. 

De Witt, in ui, a post-village of Carroll co, on 
the Missouri River, abt, 8o m. N.W. of Jefferson City; 
pop. MT. 

De Witt. in Nebraska, a township of Cumming co, 

De Witt, in New York, u post-village and township of 
Onondaga co, about 4 miles E. of Syracuse; pop. 
3,105. 

De Witt, in as, a S. central ch.; area, about 968 sq. 
m. River, the Guadaloupe. Surface, elevated and roll- 
ing; sal, tile, Cup, Clinton. 

De Witt Land, aregion on the N. W. coast of Australia, 
between Lon. 120? and 122? W, Discovered in 1628. 

De Witts Ridge, in Olio, u P. O. of Holmes co. 

De Witts Valley, in New York, a village of Alle- 
ghany co. 

De Witt’ ville, in New Fork, a post-office of Chautau-| 
qua co. 

De Witt ville, a village of Lower Canada, co. of Beau- 
harnois, about 50 m. S. of Montreal; pop. abt. 200. 

Dew'lap, x. The flesh that hangs from the throat of 
oxen, Which lps or licks the dew in grazing. 

** Large rolls of fat about his shoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. '— Addison. 

—A throat wrinkled and flaccid with age;— used ina 
vulgar sense, 

And on the wither'd dewlap pour the ale. —Shaks. 

Dew'lapt, a. Having a dewlap; furnished with a 
dewlap; as, a deilap? bull. 

Deus bury, in England. 

Dew-point, n. ( Meteor.) 
dew begins to form. 3 

Dew’-stone, n. A species of limestone which collects 
a large quantity of dew on its surface, 

Dew’-worm, n. (Z.] A name given to the Earth- 


See SUPPLEMENT. 
The temperature at which 
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Dexter, (deks'tur) a. [Lat.; Gr. derins; Goth. tathsré, 
the right hand, taiAsos, on the right ; Sansk. daza, riglit, 
darina, ut the right hand, on the right.] Right, as op- 
posed to left, or sinistr; as, the dexter hand. 
My mother's blood runs on the dezter cheek."—Shaks. 
Dezter-point.. (Her.) The right-hand side of a shield. 
Dex’ter, in Maine, u post-village and township of Pe- 
nobscot co., abt. 70 m. E. by N. of Augusta. Total pop. 
2,875. 3 
Dex ter, in Michigan, n post-village of Scio township, 
Washtenaw co., at the junction of Mill Creek and Huron 
River, abt. 50 m. W. by N. of Detroit 
Dex'ter, in New York, a post-village of Brownsville 
township, Jefferson co., at the mouth of Black River on 
Lake Ontario, abt. 7 m. W. of Watertown. 


Dexter, in Okio, a post-office of Meigs co. 
|Dex'ter, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wood co, ; — 


now merged in Albiou township, Jackson co. 

Dexter'ity, n. [Fr. derterité; Lat. derteritas, from 
dexter.) Right-handedness; readiness of the limbs to 
perform their functions ; &kill in the use of the physical 
members of the. body. — Readiness in mental action; 
adroitness ; activity; expertness ; cleverness; skill; abil- 
ity; tact; facility; aptitude. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted skill and derterity." 
South, 

Dex'terous, Dex'trous, a. Right-handed: ready, 
quick, and expert in the use of the body and limbs; 
skilfnl, smart, and active in mnnual employment; 
adroit; expert; ready; as, a derterous mechanic. 

For both their dezterous hands the lance could wield."— Pope, 

—Apt; prompt in contrivance; quick of conception or 
invention; as, à dezterous schemer. 

"They are derterous managers enough." — Locke. 

— Performed with art, ready skill, and dexterity; as, a 
dexterous sleight of haud. 

Dex'terously, odr. With dexterity; expertly; skil- 
fully; artfully; adroitly; promptly, 

Dex’terousness, . Dexterity: adroitness; address. 

Dex'terville, in New York, a village of Chautauqua 
co, at the outlet of Chautauqua Lake, abt. 18 m, S. E. 
of Mayville; pep. sbt. 355. 

Dex'tral, a. Relating to the right hand; right, as op- 
posed to left; as, the dertro! fin of a shark. 

Deztral shell. (Zool). Applied to spiral shells when 
the aperture faces the ri-ht hand of the observer, the 
shell being held with the apex upward. 

Dextrin, (dekstrin) n. (Lat. dexter, the right hand.] 
(Chem.) The Soluble Starch, a vegetable substance 
found in the interior of the cells of plants. The sap of 
all plants contains a certain quantity of it, and there 
seems every reason for believing that it is the source 
of the cellular matter of starch, sugar, gum, and other 
vegetable substances, It is almost as valuable to plants 
us protein is to animals, for it is a constituent from 
which their organism derives its most important pro- 
ducts. Form. Cialo — D. is artificially procured by 
adding 2 parts of nitric acid to 300 of water. aud mixing 
this liquid with 1,000 parts of dry starch This mixture 
is then subjected to heat, or it may be produ: ed by treat- 
ing starch with diostase. When thus obtained, D. is used 
under the name of gum substitute, soluble gum, &c., for 
thickening the colors in calico-printing, for making ban- 
dages for fractures, and for the adhesive layer at the back 
of postage stamps, Kc. D. may be always distinguished 
front starch by not giving a blue color with iodine; and 
from gnin, by giving a blue solution with potash and 
sulphate of copper. 

Dax dat Y Tate, a. Tending to gyrate or turn to the 
right. 

Dextror'sal, a. [From Lat. Teztrorsus — dextro-versus, 
towards.) Rising from right to left, as a spiral line or 
helix. 

Dex'trous, a. Seo DrxTFROUS, 

Dey, (dai.) petina from the Turkish dai, a maternal 
uncle]. A Turkish title of dignity, given to the gov- 
ernors of Algiers (betore the French conquest), Tunis, 
and Tripoli. The dey is chosen for life from among the 
chief authorities of the place, with the approbation of 
the Turkish soldiery. At Tunis the equivaleut title of 
bey is more usually substituted for dey. 

Deynze, (dainse,) à town of Belgium, on the Lys, 9 m. 
from Ghent; pep. 4.786. 

D. F. An abbreviation for defensor fidei, defender of the 
faith. 

D. G. 
God. 

DhaInc, or Dhulnae, an island in the Red Sea, off the 
coast of Abyssinia. Lat. 159 46“ N., Lon. 409 6' E. It is 
30 m. long, and 15 m. in average breadth. P. is com- 
posed of coral rock, and its surface is flat and sandy, 

Dhar, (dar.) a town of Central India, situated in the 
table-land of Malsoor, Lat. 22° 35' N., Lon. 75° 20’ E. It is 
the cap. of a state of same name, under the protection 
of the British, having an area of 1,070 sq. m., and a pop. 
of 105,000. 

Dhar’wa, or Dharwar, a district of India, pres. of 
Bombay, inclosed by Belgaum, Mysore, and the domin- 
ions of the Nizam. Area, 3,810 sq. m, The country is 
fertile and level: and, since 1542, the cotton of the New 
Orleans description has been successfully cultivated. 
Pop. 800,000. Lat. between 14° 16' and 15° 20’ N., Lon. 
between 749 50 and 76° E. This district has belonged 


An abbreviation for Det gratia, by the grace of 


worm, Lumbricus terrestus, from its living just under 
the surface of the ground. 
Deu y. a. Partaking of dew; moist with dew, 
His dewy locks distill'd ambrosia.” — Milton. 
— Resembling dew or dew-drops ; as, dewy tears. 
E Bot.) Having the appearance of being covered with | 
W. 


c 


to the British since 1818. — D., its cap., is abt. 290 miles 
from Bombay. Its pop. has not been ascertained. 

Dhawalagiri, or Dhwalagiri, (da-wal-a-gr're,) 
a peak of the Himalayas, in Hindostan, formerly sup- 
posed to be the highest point of the earth's surface. 
Height 28.000 ft. Lat. 299 N., Lon. 829 50' E. 


|Dhoolpore, (dr) a city of Hindostan, in the 


— 
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prov. of Agra, on the Chumbul, 35 m. from Agra. It 
has several mosques and tombs, Jp. unascertained. — 
D. is the cap. of a territory of the same name, made 
fertile by artificial watering. Arca, 1,626 sq. m. Jep. 
estimated at 500,000. Lat. between 26° 30^ and 27° 57^ 
N., Lon. between 77° 32“ and 75° 30 E. 

Dhumtous, or Dumtaus, (dum-tos,) a valley in 
the Punjaub, British India, traversed by numerous 
streams, and containing a number of scattered villages, 
w h, in tho aggregate, form a large population. It 
grows sugar, and cattle are extensively reared. Lar. 
between 34% and 34° lo’ N., Lon. between 72° 15’ and 
13? 15! K. 

Di. (em.) See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Di, Dia, Dis, Greek prefixes to many, chiefly medical, 
terms. They stand generally for in, through, to, or be- 
tween. 

Di’abase, n. ( Min.) A fine-grained, compact hornblende- 
rock, tough and heavy. See HoRNBLENDE. 

Dinbate'rial, d. Crossing over a border or borders. (n.) 

Dinbe'tes, n. sing. and pl. Gr. día, through, and b- 
nomai, to paas.) (Med.) A disease characterized by an 
inordinate flow of urine. Medical men recognize two 
distinct kinds of D.— the diulrtes insipidus, iu which 
there is merely a greatly increased flow of urine; and 
dial tes mellitus, in which the urine is found to contain 

e quantity of saccharine matter, Persons of a de- 

ated constitution, and in the decline of life, are 

most subject to this disease. It commonly comes on 
slowly and imperceptibly, without any apparent disorder 
of the system, and may exist for a considerable tine 
before it attracts any notice. One of the most constant 
symptoms of this disease is an inordinate degree of 
thirst; and yet the quantity of urine passed daily is 
usually much greater than that of the liquids drank, 
A voracious appetite is also a usual characteristic of this 
disease. At length the constitution manifestly suffers, 
the body becomes emaciated, the strength and vigor 
fail, the pulse is frequent and small, a slight degree of 
fever prevails, and the skin is dry and rough. There 
are also usually aching pains in the back and loins, and 
uneasy sensations along the urinary passages. The 
symptoms gradually become more and more intense, 
until at length the patient sinks from exhaustion, or is 
cut off by dropsy, consumption, or «ome other incurable 
disease. Of the causes or treatment of this disease, un- 
fortunately, little is known. It may be produced by 
intemperate habits, or whatever tends to impair the 
system and produce debility. In general, the kidneys 
fi i ised state after death, though in some 
cases no traces of disease conld be found in these or any 
of the other urinary organs. In fact, us yet little is 
known of the true character of this disease. There are 
very few cases on record of the cure, or even of tlie re 
lief. of confirmed D. Where it is symptomatic of hys- 
teria, dyspepsia, or hypochondriasis, the usnal remedies 
for those affections are useful; but where it is idiop thic, 
and saccharine, nothing has proved decidedly sery 
ble. Strictabstinenco from vegetable food of every kind. 
and the free exhibition of opium, are the only plans 
which have held out hope of success; but there are very 
few cases upon record in which even these seem to have 
been permanently successful. 

Dinbet'ic. Diabet'ical, a. Pertaining to dinbetes, 

Diab'lerie, Diab'lery, n. (Fr. díablerie.] Devilry; 
incantation; sorcery; witchcraft; occult practices. 

Diabolic, Diabol'ical, a. [Late Gr. dial likos, 
from Gr. Ah, the de See Devin.) Devilish; 
pertaining to the devil; extremely malicious; impious; 
atrocious; nefarious; outrageously wicked; partaking 
ot any quality ascribed to the devil; as, a déelbolieil net. 

Diabolically, adv. In a diabolical manner; nefari- 
ously. 

Dinbol'ienIness, n. State, character, or quality of 
being demoniac, or devilish. 

Diabol ify, v.a. [Lat. diabolus, and fucere, to make.) 
To render diabolical, or utrociously wicked, 

Dinb'olism, n. The actions of the devil. — Possession 
by the devil. 

Diabro’sis, n. ( Mel.) Sume as Enostox, Q. v. 

Dincnthol'icon, „. Gr. div, and katholikos, univer- 
sal.) (MA.) A kind of purge, so called from its supposed 
general usefulness, 

Dincnus'tic, d. [From Gr. día, and kaiein, to burn.] 
(Geom.) See Caustic, 

—n. (Geom.) A curve, to which the rays of light, issning 
from a luminous point, and refracted by another curve, 
are tangents. 

( Med.) That which is caustic by refraction, asa double 
convex lens, which has been sometimes used for cauter- 
izing un ulcer, by directing the sun's rays upon it. 

Diach’ylon, Diach’ylam, (di-ik'elàün,) n. [Gr., 
succulent.) (Med.) The name sometimes given to the 
adhesive plaster, both spread and unspread; though the 
term strictly belongs to the litharge plaster (emplastrum 
lithargyri, or plumbi). It is used occasionally as a dis- 
cutient dressing. but most frequently employed to make, 
when mixed with resin, the common sticking or adhesive 
plaster. 

Diac'lasite. n. (Min) An orthorhombic mineral, much 
resembling Bronzite, found in crystals or foliated masses, 
of at yellow to a greenish-gray color, in the gneiss 
mountain of Guadanama, Spain. Sp. gr. 3054. 

Dinco'dium, n. Lat., from Gr., and kodia, a poppy- 
head | (Med.) A preparation made of the heads of 
poppies. 

Diac’onal, a. (Er, from Lat. diaconus. See DE\con.] 
Pertaining to a deacon; as, the diaronal office. 

Diaconate, n. [Fr. diaconat.) The office of a deacon. 

Dincous'tic, a. [From Gr. dia, and akonein, to hear.] 
Pertaining to the science or doctrine of sounds. 


|—n. The symptom or distinguishing feature of a disease. 
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Dineous'ties, z. sing. That branch of physics which 
treats of the properties of sound refracted in passing 
| through media ef different densities. (Brande.)— Bee 

Soup. 

Dinerit'ie, Diacritical, a. Gr. dialritikos, from 
dickrino—«dia, and Arino, to separate.] Distinctive; 
that separates or distinguishes. 

D. marks. (Puleography.) The marks used to distin- 
| guish letters, between the forms of which mnch simi- 
larity exists. Thus, n and u are distiuguished in German 
running-hand by the mark (over the latter letter. 
| Diadel phia, n. (Gr. dis, twice, and adelphos, a bro- 
ther.) (t.) In some systems, a class of plants which | 
have their stamens united in two parcels, 
|Diadel’ phous, c. [Fr.dicdelphique.] ( Bot.) Applied 

to stamens the filaments of which lave coalesced into 
two masses or brotherhoods, as in Fumaria, aud many 
leguminous plants. 

Diadem. x. (Gr. diadema, from diaded, to bind round | 
— dia, nud ded, to bind.} A head-baud or fillet worn by | 
Kings as a badge of royalty; the mark or badge of 
royalty worn on the head; a crown; a tiara, 

Mont Blane, . .. monarch of mountains, 
With a diacem of snow.” — Byron. 

—Empire; supreme power; royalty; sovereignty. 

** Faction that once made diadems her prey." — Roscommon. 

(Her) Although the crown and the diagem (see fig. | 
been from ancient times confounded, yet the} 
avery different thing from whata crown now 

is, or was. The D. was a fillet of silk or linen; and no 
other crown was used, excepting in some Asiatic king- 
donis, before the Christian rn. Diocletian assumed the 
D. in 503. After this time it was adorned with a single 
or double row of pearls and precious stones. It was 
finally superseded by the crown, 

| Dindemed, (di'a-demd,) a. Adorned with a diadem ; 

| crowned. 

|Dindex'is, n. (Gr, diaderomat, to transfer.) ( Med.) A 

transformation of a disease into another, differing trom 

the former both in its nature and scat. — Dunglison, 
|Dindumedin'nus, Mincvs Ormivs Macrivs Ax- 

TONINU us emperor of Rome in 217, and was killed by 

the soldiers of Heliogabalus, a. D. 215. 


Dizere’sis, Diere' sis, n. (Gr. Vu. from diaired, 
to divide—dia,and haired, to tuke. (Gram.) The divid- 
ing of adiphthong. or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables, and usually denoted by two dots, thus (). 
over the last vowel; as, arengéd, beloved. Sometimes | 


together do not form a diphthong; as, reiterated, 
(Surg.) An operation which consists in dividing an 


Diaglyphic, (di-a-glifik.) a. [Gr. dia, and glyphein, 
to carye.) Presenting depressions in a general surface; 
ns, n diaglyphic carving. 

|Dinznorm'eter., n. (Gr. diagein, to deliver, and metron, 
measu An electric instrument for determining the 
conducting power of fixed oils, and especially for the| 
detection of adulteration of olive-oil, which is said to 
have the west conducting power of such oils. 

Ding o“, v. d. Same ns DryGNOSTICATE, (R) 

Dingmo'sis,n. [Gr. from digignoshein, to discern or 
distinguish]. C.) The art of discovering the nature 
of a disease, and of distinguishing it from other d 
of a similar nature. Much depends upon a e ^ 
of diseasu; and the minute characteristics that fre- 
quently distinguish one disease from another render it) 
often a matter of great skill and delicacy. If the true 
nature of a disease be not ascertained, a course of treat- 
ment may be pursued that may be followed by very 
serious results, 

—Concise analysis or determination of a scientific theorem. 

Diagnos’tie, a. Gr. dia, and gadstikos—dia. and 
ginos!.é, to know, Sce Gyostic.] Distinguishing char- 
acteristic; indicating the nature of a disease, 


Dingnos'iicate,v a. To determine the character of 
a disease by diagnosis. 

Diag’‘onal, a. (Gr. díagónios—dia, and in, a corner, | 
an angle.) (Geom.) Extending from one angle to another | 
of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure, and dividing it| 
into two parts; being in an angular direction. 

—n. (Geom.) A straight line drawn from any angle to an, 
opposite one, in a rectilineal figure. A straight line 
drawn between two adjacent angles wonld obviously | 
coincide with the bonudary-line; consequently no tri- 
angle can have a D. A quadrilateral figure his two D.; 
a pentagon, fire; a hexagon, mine; &. In order to 
calculate the number of possible D. in a given figure, | 
the plan is, to take 3 from the number of sides, niul- 
tiply the remainder by the number of sides, and take 
half the product. Thus, in the case of a pentagon, 
2x5 3x6 
—— =5; and in the case of a hexagon, —— = 9. 


2 
( Arch.) A D. rib is a projecting band of stone or tim- 
ber passing diagonally from one angle of a vaulted ceil- | 
ing across the centre to the opposite angle. 
Diag’onally, adv. Ina diagonal direction. 
| Diag’onite, n. ( Min.) Same as EREWSTERITF, q. t. 
| Ding'onoums, a. (Hot.) Possessing four corners. 
| Ding’oras, or Mrros, a Greek philosopher, contempo- | 
rary of Socrates. He was a pupil of Democritus of Ab- 
dera. Onaccount of his ridiculing the popular religion, 


the mark of D. is used to show that two vowels coming | 


y 
part of the body. | 


he was charged with impiety, and received the surname 
of the Atheist. Fearing for his life, he fled from Athens 
and went to Pallene, and finally to Corinth, where he 
|. died. Date of his death abt. 412 B. g. | 
Diagram. n. (Gr. d/agramma, from diagraphé — dia, 
and graphd, to write, describe, or delineate.) That which 
is marked out by lines. 


DIAL 


(Geom.) A figure, draught, or scheme, delineated for 
the purpose of demonstrating the properties of any 
figure, as a square, triangle, circle, &c. 

Mus.) In ancient music, the table of sounds. 
ndicator diagram. (Steam-Engineering.) See INDE 
CATOR. 

Di'agraph, n. [Scc Diagram.) (Fine Arts.) An instru- 
ment eniployed in perspective. 

Diagraphic, Dingraph'ieal, a. [Gr. dia, and 
graphikos, from grapho.) Making out by lines; delinea- 
tive; descriptive; as, the diagraphic art. 

Diagraphie Art, (or DiaGkarmics,) n. sing. The art 
of designing, painting, or engraving. 

Diagryd'inate,». |L. Lat.diugryaium.] ( Med.) A pur- 
gative decoction of scanimony and quince-juice. 

Di'nl, n. Lat. dia/is, from dies, a day.) (Horol.) An in- 
strument for showing the time of the day by the 
shadow of the sun: — more frequently termed SuN-DIAL, 

. P. 

—The plate or graduated face of a watch, clock, or time- 
piece on which the hours, minutes, and seconds are 
marked by lines. (Called, also, dial-plate.) 

(Mining.) A pocket-compass used by miners. 

—v.a. To measure by means of a dial, 

( Mining.) ‘Yo prospect or survey with a dial. 

Dialect, n. Fr. diulecte ; Gr. dialectos — dia, and legó, 
to pick out one from another, to lay in order, to speak.] 
Discourse; conversation ; speech ; lunguage; argument; 
phraseology; manner of speaking or expression. — In 
the philosophical ser of the word, a langunge which re- 
sembles another in its general features, but differs from 
it in details. The two most widely spread families of 
languages in the world are the /idtan-Gethic, and the 
Stic. Yn the former are included the Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavnic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic dialects. In all these, the resem- 
blance, although often far distant, is able to be traced, 
The Semitic embraces the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, aud 
other D. not so well known. The differences of speak- 
ing the same language in the same country do not 
properly come under the head of D. In France any 
such peculiarity is called patois, and in England pro- 
rincialism. 

Dialect’al, a. Relating or pertaining to a dialect or 
idiom. 

Dinlec'tic, Dinlec'tienl, a. [Gr. dialektikos, from 
dialegomad, Y discourse.) Skilled in discourse or argu- 
ment; relating to disputation or to logic, logical ; argu- 
mental; as, “dialectical subtlety.” — Boyle. 

— Pertaining to a dialect or dialects; not radical. 

Dialec'tically, adv. In à dialectical manner. 

Dialectitian, (di-i-lek-tish'an,) n. A logician; a rea- 
soner ; one who is versed in dialectics. 

Dialee’ties, n. sing. The old name for logic, or the art 
of reasoning and disputing justly. According to 
Socrates, D. were so called from being an inquiry pur- 
sued by persons who take counsel together, separating 
the subjects considered according to their kinds. ‘There 
were several systems of D. among the ancients. The 
D. of Plato are a kind of analyses to direct the human 
mind by dividing, defining, and bringing things to the 
first truth; which having reached, it applies itself to 
explain sensible things, but with a view to return to 
the first truth, where alone it can rest. The D. of Aris- 
totle comprise the doctrine of simple words, delivered 
in his book of Z'redicaments the doctrine of proposi- 
tions, contained in his book De Interpretatiene ; and that 
of theesveral kinds of syllogism, in his books of Ana- 
lyties, Topics, and Elenchuses. The D. of the Btoics ap- 
pear to have been little more than à system of gram- 
matical rules. In modern times various systems of D. 
have been propounded in diflerent countries; but by 
no philosophers, either ancient or modern, has this 
scienco been more successtully cultivated than by the 
Germans, who, among a host of other names more or 
less distinguished, can boast of a Fichte, Kant. Leibnitz, 
Hegel, Schelling, and Schlegel, as the propounders each 
of a peculiar dialectical system. — See Loe. 

Dinlectol'ogy. n. [Gr. dialektikos, and logos, dis- 
course.] The branch of philologie science which treats of 
the principles and characters of dialects, 

Dinlec'tor, n. A dinlectitian. 

Dialing, n. The science which demonstrates the 
principles of measuring time by dials; the art or prac- 
tice of constructing dials. 

Di'nlist, n. A constructor of dials; a person skilled in 
dialling. 

Dinlium, n. (Bot) The Linnean name of the genus 
CopARIUM, Q. r. 

Di'allage, n. Gr. di,. from diallassd, to inter- 
change, t change — dia, aud ailasso, to make other 
than it is, from ad/os, Lat. alios, another.) (Rhet) A 
rhetorical figure by which arguments are presented in 
varions points of view, and then concentrated into one 
point. 

Di'allage. n. ( Min.) A variety of hornblende, so called 
from its changeable color. 

Dinl'logite, n. ( Min.) Same as RHODOCHROSITE, q. v. 

Dialog’ical, a. Having relation to dialogues. 

Dinlog'ically, adv. After the manner or method of 
a dialogue. 

Dial ogism, n. 
counts.) (het) 


[Gr. dialogismos, & balancing of ac- 

A mode of writing dialogue, in which 
the conversation of two or more persons is reported in 
the third person instead of the first. A speech by a 
single person, or a soliloquy, when reduced into the nar- 
rative form, is also, although somewhat incorrectly, 
termed by the French writers déalogism. 

DiaVogist, ». A speaker in a dialogue or conference; 
also, a writer of dialogues. 


| Dialogis’ tic, Dialogis’tical, a. (Gr. dialogistikos.] 
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Pertaining to disconrse or reasoning; having the form 
of a dialogue. 
Dialogis'tically 
Dial'ogize, v. n. 
of a dialogue. 8 K 
Dialogue, (di'a-log,) n. [Fr.; Gr. dialogos, from dia- 
legemai—dia, and lego, to speak.) A conference or con- 
versation between two or more persons: a colluquy. 
(Lit) A composition or part of a composition in the 
form: of a conversation between two or more persons, 
The D. was the form most generally adopted by the an- 
cients for the conveyance of instruction, and was con- 
sidered equally applicable to the most grave and philo- 
sophical, and to the most ludicrous and comical sub- 
jects- It was adopted by Plato, Cicero, and Lucian, 
with equal success. Among modern writers the philo- 
hical D. bas been frequently employed, more espe- 
cially by the French. Among other eminent persons of 


adv. In tlie manner of a dialogue. 
"ro confer or speak in the manner 


that country who have enriched its literature with this 

ies of composition are: Fénelon; Bouhours, in his 
Entretiens d Ariste et d Eugène ; Fontenelle, in his Dia- 
logues of the Dead, and Plurality of Worlds; Galiani, 
Sur le Commerce des Grains, &c. Among the Italian 
writers of D. may be mentioned Machiavelli and Alga- 
rotti; and among the Germans, Lessing, Mendelssohn, 
Schelling, and Herder. In England, if we except 
Berkeley. Hurd, and Walter Savage Landor, this method 
of composition has rarely succeeded in the hands of 
those who attempted it. 

Dial- plate, u. (Horol.) See Diar. 

ton, in Ohio, a post- office of Clarke co, 

Di ar, n. (Chem.) See DIALYSIS, 

Dialysis, n. [Or, from dialyd, to loose one from 

ber — dia, and lyó, to loose, See Loose.) (Gram.) 

Same as DIÆRESIS, q. v. 
Rhet.) Same as ASYNDETON, Q. t. 
Uo) A solution of continuity; a deetruction of 
parts, or diminution of strength. 
(Chem.) A method invented by Mr. T. Graham of 
ating the crystalloid and colloid constituents of 
solutions, by taking advantage of the property possessed 
by the former of passing through a septum of colloid 
matter. It is generally effected by means of an instru- 
ment called a dialyser, which consists of a hoop of 
gutta-percha covered with a sheet of parchmentized 
paper strained tightly, and kept in its place by an India- 
rubber band. The solution to be dialyzed is poured into 
the dia lyser to the depth of half an inch, and the whole 
is floated in a basin of pure water. The crystalloids 
contaimed in the liquid difluse themselves through the 
parchimment-paper iuto the water below, but the colloids 
are retained behind the colloidal parchment-paper, Fang 
imperwious to them. A mixture of common salt an 
gum, placed in the dialyser for thirty or forty hours, 
parts with the whole of its salt, the gum being left be- 
hind im za pure condition. Other substauces besides parch- 
ment maay be used; such as a layer of albumen brushed 
on writing-paper and coagulated by heat, or a film of 
üninial mucus laid between two pieces of linen. D. 
promises to be of the greatest use in separating crystal- 
line principles, such as the alkaloids, from vegetable 
infusic»ras. It may also be applied to the detection of 
crystalline poisons, such as arsenic or strychnine, in 
animal mixtures, no matter how heterogeneous the 
compound may be. It also throws great light on many 
obscure points in animal physiology. The ready ab- 
sorpticora of crystalline matters by the stomach, which 
isa membrane covered with colloid mucus, and the sep- 
aration thus effected of the crystalloid and colloid por- 
tions Of the food, are instances of D. going on in the 
humar frame. Another example is the tongue, the 
mucous membrane of which readily transmits crystal- 
loid slt and sugar to the nerves of taste; while gum, 
starch, and other colloids, are either rejected altogether, 
9ronly feebly absorbed. D. has already received some 
useful applications, especially for the separation of sugar 
froma molasses, and its purification. It is a process so 
simple, and so cheap, that it only needs to be better 
unde rs t ood to acquire great popularity. Sce SUP. p. 831. 

Dial y tie, a. (Gr. dialytikos, able to dissolve.) Per- 
taining to dialysis. 

Diam zazznet, n. 
larity. 

Diamnzagrnet'ic, a. Tukirg a position at right angles 
tothe Lines of magnetic for e. 

Diamagnetiic, n. (Magnet) A term applied to 
bodies which appear to be repelled by either pole of a 
magnet ; as opposed to the term maynetic bodies, the 
particles of which are attracted by either pele. 

Diamagnetiically, adv. After the jorm or manner 
of diarnagnetism. 

Dianna ‘netism, n. (Magnet.) Dr. Firaday was the 
first (1845) to show that the magnetisr: of bodies was 
the e ju two ways — either in being attracted by 
we magnet, as iron; or in being repelled, like bismuth. 

en n needle or slender rod of iron i» suspended be- 
tween the poles of a magnet (Fig. 809), being attracted 

by them. it takes upa position of rest on the line a b, 

Joining the two poles. When a substance behaves itself 

inthis manner, it is said by Faraday to Le paramagnetic, 

wa to place itself axially, ab being the axis. A rod of 
(ruth, on the other hand, being repelled by the poles 
of the magnet, comes to rest in the line cd, at right 
ages toab. Bismuth,and the like substances, he calls 
Magnetic, and they are said to place themselves 
iter Fay, cd being the equator. These terms, be- 
"E both definite and graphic, have been universally 
ted. Magnetic is the term used by Faraday to indi- 
cate Magnetism of either sort, although in general lan- 
guage itis understood to refer to paramagnetic bodies, 
such as iron, &c. Paramagnetic bodies, then, are those 


A body possessing diamagnetic po- 
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which manifest the same properties with regard to the 
magnet that iron does; and diamagnetic bodies are 
those which, like bismuth, show opposite but corres- 
ponding properties; so that in circumstances where 
paramagnetic 

bodies place 

themselves 

axially, dia- 

magnetic bo- 

dies place 

them selves 

equatorially ; 

and where 

the former 

are attracted, 

the latter are 

repelled, and 

vice versü. A 

paramagnetic, therefore, not in the elongated form, but 
in a compact shape, such as a ball or cube, is attracted 
by either pole of the magnet, when suspended near it; a 
ball or cube of a diamagnetic, on the other hand, expe- 
riences, when so placed, repulsion. The paramagnetisni 
of iron, nickel, and cobalt, becomes manifest in the 
presence of magnets of ordinary power; but the mag- 
netism of most other substances is so feeble as to be 
developed only under the influence of the strongest 
magnets. 

Diamant, a town of the French colony of Martinique, 
in the W. Indies, on the S. coast of the island, about 8 
m. S. S. E. of Port Royal, near the Morne de Diamant, a 
volcanic mountain about 1,568 feet in height; pup. 
about 1,700, 

Diamant, n. (in.) Same as DIAMOND, g. v. 

Diaman'te, (NruqUE, or NEUGUEN,) a considerable 
river of the Argentine Confederation, rising on the E. 
slopes of the Chilian Andes, iu about Lat. 16' S., Lon. 
10? W. and flowing S.8.E. about 170 m. to the Rio Negro. 

Diamanti’na, a town of Brazil, prov. Matto Grosso, 


at the junction of the rivers Ouro and Diamantino, 
about 70 m. N. N. W. of Cuyaba. The Rio Diamantino 
(Diamond River), so called from the valuable diamonds 
found in its basin, was discovered in 1728. The present 
town of Diamantina occupies the site of the old village 
of Alta Paraguai- Diamantina. Pop. 4,500. 

Diamanti na, (or Trsuco,) a city of Brazil, province 
Minas-Geraes, cap. of the Diamond District. It lies in 
a viuley surrounded by bigh mountains, about 220 m. 
N. N. k. of Ouro-l'reto, 5,700 feet above sea-level. Pop. 
about 7,000. 

Diam ’eter, n. [Gr. diametros — dia, through, and me- 
tron, measure.) (Geom.) A right line passing through 
the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, termi- 
nated by the curve, and dividing the figure symmetri- 
cally into two equal parts, as A B or CD in Fig. 606. 

—Distance or length through the centre of any object; as, 
the diameter of a tree. 

(Arc^.) The measure across the lower part of the 
shaft of a column, which is usually divided into 60 min- 
utes, and forms a scale for the measurement of all the 
parts of an order, 

(Astron.) The apparent D. of a celestial body is the 
angle which the latter subtends at the eye, «nd is mens- 
ured by the micrometer. The distance from the earth 
of the body in question, when multiplied by the sine of 
this angle, gives the real D. of the body. 

Diam ’etral, a. Diametrical; relating to a diameter ; 
as, a diametral plane. 

Diamet'ric, Diamet'ricnl, a. [Gr. dia, und met- 
rikos, belonging to measure, from metron, measure. Sce 
MEASURE.) Pertaining, or relating, to a diameter.— Be- 
ing in the direction of a diameter; direct. 

Diamet'rically, adv. In a diametric direction; ns, 
diametrically opposite. 

Di'amáine, n. (Chem.) When olefiant gas of ethylene 
(C 11%) is bronght in contact with bromine, the com- 
pouna CiH4Bra, corresponding to Dutch liquid (C4H4Cla), 

s obtained, and from the action of ammonia upon this 
bibromide of ethylene there is derived a new alkaline 
base, having the composition NaIL(C,H;) or two atoms 
of ammonia (N9H), in which the diatomic ethylene re- 
places two atoms of hydrogen. Such bases, formed 
upon the double ammonia type, are called diamines, 
while those which correspond to a simple atom of am- 
monia are called momamines. The base above men- 
tioned is named ethylenediamine. The damines, like 
the donble atom of ammonia from which they are de- 
rived, are capable of combining with two equivalents 
of hydrochloric or any similar acid, which is implied by 
stating that they are diacid. 

Diamond, (di’mund), n. [Fr. diamant; Lat. adamas, 
from Gr. adamas. See ADAMANT.) (Min.) This most 
valuable of precious stones. and the hardest of known 
substances, consists, chemically speaking, of pure, or 
nearly pure, carbon. As found in nature, D. occurs 
crystallized in forms belonging to the regular system. 
The crystals are mostly derived from the octohedron ; 
but the faces are frequently convex, and the edges 
rounded. In their raw state they present the appear- 
ance of semi-transparent rounded pebbles, covered with 
a thin brownish opaque crust. Freed from that coating, 
they are generally colorless; but they are also found 
tinged with red, orange, yellow, brown, and black. The 
pure white transparent variety are most highly prized, 
and are called D. of the first water. They are found in 
a detached state in alluvial deposits, from which they 
are extracted by washing. D. were originally discov- 
ered in Bengal, and in the island of Borneo. The most 
celebrated mines of India were those of Golconda, and 
of Rohilcund, in the Mahratta empire. In 1728 they 
were found in Brazil, aud in 1867 in So. Africa. In 1872 
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one of 288 carats was found on Vaal river, and since then 
another of pure colur eveu larger. The art of cutting 
and polishiug D. was discovered in 1456, by Loui- vau 
Berqueu, a citizen 
of Bruges, who 
found that by rub- 
bing two D. togeth- 
er, thcir surfaces 
might be abraded. 
At tlie present time 
diamond cutting is 
principally carried 
on by Jews at Am- 
sterdam. They are 
cut chiefly into two 
forms, called bril- 
liants, and rose-dia- 
monds, or rosettes, 
and sometimes into 
what are called, 
from their flat sur- 
face, table-dia- 
monds. The brilliant 
form, which has 
from 56 to 64 facets, 
was first introduced 
by Cardinal Maza- 
rin, in 1650, It is 
especially calculat- 
ed to bring out tho 
lustre and refrac- 
tive powers of the 
kem. Thus,a well- 
cut brilliant, held 
ina beam of light, 
reflects. nearly the 
whole of the light 
which falls upon it, 
throwing it out and refracting it in colored rays through 
the facets in front. With the exception of one &mall 
point of light through the cellet, the brilliant forms an 
opaque shadow on a screen. The largest known D. is 
probably that mentioned by Tavernier as belonging to 
the Great Mogul. It was found in 1550 in Golconda; 
and in its original state is said to have weighed 900 
carats. Among the crown-jewels of Russia is a mage 
nificent D., weighing 194 carats; it is of the size ofa 
pigeon's egg, and was purloined from a Brahminical idol 
by a French soldier; it passed through several hands, 
and was ultimately bought by the Empress Catherine 
for the sum of $150,000 and an annuity of $230,000. One 
of the most perfect D. hitherto found, is a brilliant 
brought from India by a gentleman of the name of 
Pitt (hence called the Pitt diamond), who sold it to the 
regent duke of Orleans for $625,000. It weighs 12614 
carats (430.55 grains). Another very celebrated D. is the 
Koh-i-noor (the hill of Instre), which became the prop- 
erty of the Queen of England on the annexation of the 
Punjaub, in 1850. It then weighed 186 $ carats, but it 
has been since re-cut, and reduced to 10:34 carats. D. 
is inflammable when heated red-hot and plunged into 
an atmosphere of oxygen, burning with a steady light, 
and giving rise to pure carbonic acid. It is not, how- 
ever, perfectly pure, a small residue being left bekind, 
containing silica and iron. Its sp. gr. is about 3:34. It 
was first found to consist of carbon by Lavoisier, in 
1775-6. The value of D. and gems imported in the U. 
S, in 1881, was $8,090,441. See Mawe on D. and precious 
stones; D. and precious stones by Emanuel See p 834. 

(Germ.) A figure, thus, O; otherwise called rhombus, 
and lozenge. 

One of the four suits of plaving-cards, bearing the figure 
of a diamond or lozenge, in vermilion. 

(Printing.) The smallest kind of printing-type, with 
the exception of Brilliant aud Excelsior, The following 
line is a specimen of D.: 

Diamond eut Diamond. 

—A pencil tipped with a diamond used by glaciers for 
cutting glass. 

Diamond, a. Resembling a diamond; consisting of 
diamonds; as, n diamond necklace. 

Di'nmonded, Di'amond-shaped, a. In squares 
like à diamond. — Shaped like a diamond. 

Diamond-bee'tle, n. (.) A name usually given 
to Curculio imperialis, or Splendens, a beetle of the 


Fig. 810. — DIAMONDS. 


1. regent; 2, great duke; 3, 4, vertical 
and lateral appearance of the brilliant 
diamond; 5, vertical uppearanee of 
rose-cut diamonds; 6, 7, the table-cut 
diamond. 


Pet, 
Fig. 811. — DIAMOND-BEETLE. 
(Curculio splendens.) 
genus Curculio, q. v, found abundantly in Brazil. Itis 


remarkable for the splendor and exquisite beauty of its 
colors, in which it is thought to be unrivalled even 
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among coleopterous insects. It is of a golden-green 
cclor, with two black longitudinal bands on the thorax, 
and several rows of depressed spots on the elytra ( wing- 
covers), which exhibit a beautiful and sparkling green 
with intervals of black. 

Diamond Bluf, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township of Pierce co., ou the Mississippi River, about 
10 m. below Prescott. 

Diamond City, iu Kansas, a village of Morris co., 
about 18 m. W, by 8. of Council Grove. 

Diamond City, in Montana, a post- village, cap. of 
Meagher co. 

Diamond Creek, in Kansas, a township of Chase 


county. 

Diamond District, (The.) a portion of the dist. of 
Seno Frio, Minas Gerues, Brazil, noted for its diamond 
mines, It isa mountainons region, situate in the vicinity 
of Villa do Principe. Et. abt. 25 m. from N. to S., and 
15 from E. to W. Diamonds were first discovered here 
in 1730, by « party of gold-miners. Since that time, im- 
mense numbers of these precious stones have been ex- 
ported, and the supply seems to be inexhaustible. The 
stones are found in a sort of gravel, called cascalido by 
the Portuguese, and cascaj» by the Spaniards. This 
gravel is duz up, and conveyed to the washing-shed. 
The diamond mines are worked by the Brazilian govern- 
ment, which keeps very strict gu ird upon its monopoly, 
and punishes every infringement with great severity. 
Pop. aot. 16,000. 

Diamond Grove, in Virginia, n village of Bruns- 
wick co., about S6 m. 8 S W. of Richmond. 

Diamon t Hill, iu N. Colina, a P. O. of Anson co. 

Diamond Hill, in Oregon, a post-village of Linn co., 
about 23 in. S. E. of Albany. 

Diamond Hill, in % e Island, a post-office of 
Provi lence co. 

Diamond Hill, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Abbe- 
ville district. 

Diamond Har’bor.on the river Hooghly, 30 m. be- 
low Calcutta, of which it is the port for large ships. 
As the adjacent country is swampy, jungly, and un- 
healthy, the spot is marked ouly by a few native huts 
inhabited by pilots. 

Diamond Island, in the estuary of the Bassein 
River, Burmah. It is 12 m. from Negrais, and abounds 
in turtles. 

Di/‘amondizs, v. a. To deck or ornament with dia- 
monds. 

Diamond Lake, in Minois. n post-office of Lake co. 

Diamond Mills, in Pennsylvania, u village of In- 
diana co., on Two Lick Creek, about 58 m. E. N. E. of 
Pittsburg; pop about 150, 

Dinmond-ring, n. A ring set with one or more 
dia mon ls. 

Diamond River, in New Hampshire, traverses 
Qoos co.. und empties into Dead River. 

Diamond Springs, in Culifornia, a post-village 
and township of El Dorado co., about 41 m. E. by N. of 
Sacramento. 

Diana, (di-in'a.) (Myth.) The Roman goddess of 
chastity and hunting, the danghter of Jupiter and La- 
tona. and the sister of Apollo or Phæœbus, from which 
circumstance she is occastonally called Phebe, her usual 
name in heaven. ns D. was on earth. This goddess was 
worshipped under many forms, which were almost as 
numerous as the attributes ascribed to her. She was 
also called Triceps and Tergemina, from her three spe- 
cial spheres of 
rule; worshipped 
as Luna in hea- 
ven, D. on earth, 
and Hécaté be- 
neath the earth, 
or the Infernal 
Shades. As Tri- 
ceps she was 
painted with 
three heads, one 
of a horse, an- 
other of a dog. 
and the third of 
& virgin. As D. 
she was esteem- 
ed the pitron 

»ddess of hunt- 
ng and female 
chastity, and 
under a title 
she sometimea 
shared with 
Juno, that of 
Lucina, her nid 
was considered 
propitiatory to 
women in labor. 
Thongh worshipped as an immaculate excellence, of 
which the nuhippy fate of the hunter Actwon is per- 
bas the only representation, D, had a temperament | 
quite as fervid as that of the other members of her august | 
synod, as her amours with Pan, the Carian Shepherd, 
Endymion, ar Orion, fally snbstantiate. She is repre- 
sented with ^» quiver, sometimes attended with dogs, 
and sometimes drawn in a chariot by two white stags. | 
Sho is supposed to be the same as the “Tsis” of the 
Egyptians, whose worship was introduced into Greece 
under the name of Artemis, with that of “ Osiris” under 
the name of Apollo, The most famous of her temples 
was that of EPHESUS. q. v. 

Bian’a, in New Fork, a post-township of Lewis co., abt. 
45 m 8. of Ogdensburg. 

Diamond Necklace, The.)(£r.Hiíst ) Boehmer and 


Fig. 812. — piANA. 
(After an anclent statue.) 


Diana Monkey, n. 


Dian dria. n. 


DIAN 


Bassanger, the court jewellers of France, were commis- 
sioned by Louis XV., in 1774, to collect the most beau- 
tiful diamonds, for a necklace which he intended to 
present to Madame du Barry, Louis XV died before the 
necklace was completed; but the jewellers persevered 
with their work, hoping that Louis XVI. would pur- 
chase it for Marie Antoinette. The necklace was valued 
at 1,500,000 francs, or $360,000. An intriguing woman, 
called De Lamotte, who took the title of countess, pre- 
tending to have received authority from Marie Antoi- 
nette to purchase the necklace, induced the jewellers to 
part with it in return for orders, to which the forged 
signature of.the queen was attached, amounting to 
1,400,000 francs. This negotiation was completed in 
Jan., 1785. Several persons connected with the court 
became the dupes of Madame Lamotte, and a girl named 
Leguet, or D'Oliva, was on one occasion made to person- 
ate the queen. The Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner, 
who had been employed by De Lamotte as an instru- 
ment to carry out her schemes, was arrested and sent to 
the Bastille with the persons associated in the scheme. 
At the trial that ensued, brought to a close May 31, 
1756, the cardinal's innocence was clearly established, 
nnd Madame Lamotte was sentenced to be flogged, 
branded on both shoulders, and imprisoned lor life. 
The scandal created by this affair proved most dimus- 
trous. Talleyrand-Périgord wrote to a friend : * Attend 
narrowly to that miserable affair of the necklace; I 
should not be surprised if it overturned the throne." 
It was really the beginning of the revolution. Seven 
yeurs afterwards, when led to execution, poor Marie 
Antoinette was taunted with the scandal of the Dia- 
mond necklace, by the yelling aud cursing mob, 


Diana Mills, in Virginia, a post-village of Bucking- 


ham co., on Slate River, about 75 m. W. of Richmond. 
(Zl) The Diana or petea 
Monkey, order Simiade, has a long white beard; the 


upper parts of the body are of a reddish color, marked 
with white specks; the belly aud shin are whitish; it 


Fig. 813, N MONKEY. 
(Cercopithecus diana.) 
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for the beanty and the fragrance of their flowers. D. 
Barbatus, the Sweet-william, or Buach-pink, is an old 
inhabitant of the flower-garden, and was much esteemed 
in Gerarde's time “ for its beauty to deck up the bosoms 
of the beautiful, and garlands and crowns of pleasure." 


Fig. 814. — DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGH. 


The flowers grow in fascicles, and are usually of a fine 
crimson color. There are numerous varieties in culti- 
vation. The species D. Chinensis, the China Pink, is 
distinguished for its large, toothed, or crenate red petals. 
The species D. coryophyllus, the Carnation, is supposed 
to be the source of the garden Carnations, and by some 
botanists, of the pinks also. The carnation has been 
cultivated from time immemorial, and its beauty and 
rich spicy odor make it a general favorite. It is the 
principal florist's flower of Germany and Italy, from 
which countries we derive the choicest varieties. The 
varieties of the carnation are arran in three classes, 
ales, bizarres, and picoters. Flakes have two colors 
only, the stripes being large; bizarres(Fr., . 
lar) are variegated in irregular spots and stri, h 
no less than three colors; picotees (Fr., pricked or 
spotted), have a white ground spotted or pounced with 
red, purple, or other colors. "The Clove-gillyflower, 
and other clores have petals of a deep scarlet color, and 
are derived, like the varieties of the carnation, from D. 
carycphyllus. The Pink, as a florist’s flower, received 
but little attention until the close of the last century, 
but many fine varieties have been developed since then, 
one of the newest of which is D. heddrwigii ( Fig. 814). 
The varieties most esteemed are called pheasants 2 
which seem to have sprung trom J). plumartses. New 
varieties of the carnation and pink are procured from 
seeds, and thousands of seedlings are annually obtained. 
Established or approved varieties are continued by 
layering and by cuttings. or. as they are common!) 
called. pipings. The soil in which they thrive best r4 
a rich loam, rather sandy then otherwise, 


has a crescent of white hair on the brow; and the tail, | Dinpa’son, Di‘apuse, n. [Fr. diapason; Gr. - 


which is very long, is of the same color as the body. | 

It is a native of Congo and Guinea; and is one of the 

most lively and playful of the whole tribe. 

[Or. dis, twice, and anér. andros, n 
male.) (Bot.) In the Linnean system, a class of plants 
having two stamens, 

Dian‘drous, a. [See Supra.) Applied to any plant 
having but two stamens. 

Diane de Poi'tiers, mistress of Henri IT. of France, 
waa n. in 1499, and married Lonis de Brezé, Count de 
M»nlevrier. at the age of 13. She lost her husband in 
1531, and subsequently became mistress to Henri, Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Henri II. At court she was the 


rival of the Duchess d'Étumpes, and the hatred of the 


two for each other gave rise to disgraceful scenes. On 
the accession of Henri to the throne, her influence be- 


came paramonnt, and the great changes then made in| 


the court and in the ministry, the cruel persecutions of 
the Hugnenots, und the. train of ills that marked the 
whole reign. are by some attributed to her influence. In 
1518 the king gave her the duchy of Valentinois, and 
she took the title of duchess. She retained her beauty 
and her power over the king till his death, retired then 
to the château of Anet, and p. 1566. 

Dinnoet'ie, a. [Gr. diancetikos.] (Metaphys.) Be- 
longing or having relation to the operation of the dis- 
cursive, elaborate, or comparative faculty.— Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

Dinnoial'ogy. a [Gr. dianoia. and logos] The 
science of the dianoetic faculties and their acts. — Sir 
W. Hamiltn. 

Dinn'thus, n. [Gr. anthos, a flower; dios, of Jupiter, 
—the divine flower.] (Hat.) A gen. of plants, order 
Caryophyllacer. Many of the species are highly valued 


Den- through all, cho: dén, strings, being underst: od — 
dia, and pas. pare, } on, all, whole.) ( Mus.) "Ihe concord 
of the fret and lust notes of the musical scale. — The 
octave or interval which includes 21H the tones. — It is 
also the nume of a kind of rule Ly which certain instru- 
ment omakers determine the measures of the various 
parts of their instruments. Some of the stops in the 
organ are called by this appellation, because they ex- 
tend through the entire instrument. — Ihe D. dia; 

is the D., or octave, together with the filth; the interval 
of n twelfth. The D. diatessaron is the D., with the 
fourth ; the interval of an eleventh, : 


Diapensia'cere, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of plants, 


alliance Gentianales.— Diag. No stipules, single stig- 
mas ut the end of a manifest style. axile placen!ge. in- 
definite peltate seeds, and interpetalous stamens There 
are but two genera and two species of shinbby plants, 
the properties and uses of whieh are unknown, Diapen- 
sia laponica is found on the summits of the White Moun- 
tains, forming dense tufts among the rocks. 


Dinpen'te, n. Gr., from dia, and pente, five.) (us.) 


An ancient term, signifying a fifth. 


Di aper. n. Fr. diapré, from Ypres] (Com.) A kind of 


textile fabric, either of linen or cotton, or a mixture of 
the two, with a figured pattern on the exterior surface, 
produced hy a peculiar method of twilling. D. are much 
used for table-linen and fine towels. With the excep- 
tion of damask, D. are the most ornamental kind of 
twilled cloths. There is some controversy as to the 
origin of the term D. According to M. Planche, it is 
derived from D'Ipres, or “ Ypres,” a town in Flanders, 
famous for its mannfacture of rich stuffs and fine linen 
before the year 1200. Ducange derives the word from 
the Italian diaspro, “the jasper,” on account of ite 


DIAP 


shifting light; but the former is the most probable 


derivation. 
"t Fine Arta) D., or 


Diapering, is a term used NANANA NT 


to signify the repetition of 
a pattern of any flowers, fo- 
liage, ur geometrical form 
of ornamentation, over a 
large surface of work; it 
differs from chequers, inas- 
much as the latter is ap- || 
plied to a repetition of geo- 
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metrical figures which are QQ] SWZ NEA NV 
indicated hy rectangular or e 
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diagonal lines intersectin; 
at fixed intervals. 

Di' aper. v. d. To variegate Fig. 816. — DIAPER-WORE. 
or diversify, as cloth with 

figures; to flower. 
“ Diaper'd like the discolor’d mead.” — Spenser. 

—To place a diaper or napkin on, as on an infant. 

—»v. n. To draw flowers upon cloth, &c. 

Di'aphane, n. ( Physiol.) An investing cortical mem- 
brane of a sac or cell. — Webster. 

"Diaphaned. (di'a-fand,) a. [O. Fr. diaphener.] Pellu- 
cid; transparent. (R. 

Diaphane'ity, „. [Fr. diaphancité; Gr. diaphano — 
dia, and phano, to show, to shine The power of trans- 
mittiug light; transparency; pellucidness, 

Dinphan'ie, a. Capable of cóhveying light; trans- 

arent. 

Diaphanom'eter, n. [Gr. diaphanés, and metron, 
de An instrument for measuring the transpar- 
ency of the atmosphere. 

Diaphan'oxeope, n. [Gr. diaphanés, transparent, 
skopeo, l see.) A dark box, suitably constructed for ex- 
hibiting transparent photographs or other pictures. It 
may or may not be furnished with a lens. 

Diaphanous, (di-afan-us,) a. [Gr. diaphanés, from 
dia. and phaind, to shine.) A term applied to bodies 
which, like porcelain, permit the light to pass through 
their substances. It is the synonym of translucent, A 
body which allows the distinct forms of objects to be 
seen through, is transparent. — In common langunge 
D. is frequently. though improperly, used as synony- 
mous with transparent; us, “a crystal river, dipha- 
nous." — Wordsworth, 

(Bot.) Semi transparent, like horn. 

Diaph'anously, vír. In a diaphanous manner; 
clearly; transparently. 

Diaphon'ies, u. sing. (Gr. diáphone, n tone.] The 
science or doctrine of refracted sound, 

Diaphore'ma, n. (Zoil.) See PRYLLIUM. 

Diaphore'sis, n. Gr., from dia, und phoren, to con- 
vey.] ( A xreater degree of perspiration than natu- 
ral, but less than in sweating. I. very kind of cutancous 
evacuation. — Dunglison. 

Diaph oret'ic, Diaphoret'ical, a. [Gr. diapho- 
reinos; Fr. diaphurétique.) Promoting diaphoresis, or 
gentle perspiration. 

. ( Med.) A medicine which exercises almost exclusive 
action on the skin, producing perspiration as sudorifics 
produce sweating; the same drugs which induce the one 
action. excite the other—the difference in dose and mode 
of combination making the only distinction. Among 
the most important of this class of drugs are antimony, 
ipecacuanha, squills, ammonia, vinegar, opium, cam-| 
thor, and contrayorva. 
laphoret'iea ly. adr. In a diaphoretic manner. 

Diaph m. dia-fram,) n. Gr. A irp?rogina, from 
diap-^rasso—dia, phrassó, to fence i, to defend.) A thin 

Membrane or partition. —( Anat.) The midriff, or trans- 

verse muscle which separates the thorax, or chest, from 

the cb. omen, or belly. It is usually described as con-| 
sisting of two muscles, The superior and larger of these 
arises from the ensiform cartilage of the sternum, and 
the ends of the lower ribs on either side; from which 
points the fibres converge, and terminate in a tendon, or 
aponeurosis, termed the centrum tendinosum, or central 


| 


Fig. 816. — ANTERIOR VIEW OF THE DIAPHRAGM 
IN A STATE OF REPOSE. 


tendon. The second and inferior muscle springs from 
tha vertebrse of the loins by two productions, or crura; | 
at om fhe right side from the four upper lumbar ver- 
Tae, that on the left from the three upper ones. From| 


babe gage 
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these points the fibres ascend, some of them crossing 
over and decussating to surround the cesophagal open- 
ing; but all of them ultimately uniting with the cen- 
tral tendon, and thus making but one muscular parti- 
tion. The D. is convex superiorly, and concave iuferi- 
orly, and is covered on the upper side by the pleura, and 
on the lower by the peritoneum. In form it is nearly 
circular, aud is fleshy at tlie edges, but becomes tendi- 
nous towards the centre, It presents three large open- 
ings and several sinaller ones. The opeving of the vena 
cava is quadrangular in form, and is situated in the ten- 
dinous centre. The csophagal opening is posterior to 
that of the vena cava, and is of an elliptic form. The 
aortic opening is the most posterior, trinngulur, aud 
between the crura. This muscle is the principal agent 
in respiration ; for by contracting, it eularges the cav- 
ity of the chest, and allows the lungs to receive the air 
iu inspiration; while, by being relaxed, tue cavity of 
the chest is again diminished, and the uir suddenly ex- 
pelled. The coutracting and relaxing of this muscle 
must likewise, it is evident, have a similar effect in in- 
creasing and diminishing the size of the abdominal cav- 
ity ; and hence, by its action upon the stomach and in- 
testines, it aids in the expulsion of the fæces and urine. 
The D.is largely engaged in laughing, sneezing, sigh- 
ing, sobbing, and other affections of the respiratory or- 
gans. Whatever occasions stoppage of the action of 
this muscle speedily proves fatal. It is subject to in- 
flammation, called diaphragmatitis ; but ns this is rarely 
confined to the organ itself, but communicated either to 
the pleura or peritoneum, its symptoms aud mode of 
treatment correspond with inflammation of these parts. 
lt is also the part chiefly involved in the spasmodic af- 
fection called hiccough. — See HiccoueH, PLEURITIS, and 
Pex TONITIS. 

(Zoöl.) The sepia by which the chambers of multiloc- 
ular and other shells are divided from each other. 

( Optics.) A circular ring used in some optical instru- 
ments. 

( Mach.) A partition or dividing wall of a compartment. 

Diaphragmat'ic, a. (Anat.) Pertaining or relating 
to the diaphragm; — applied to several vessels and 
nerves, 

Diapophysis, n.; pl. Diapopnyses, (di-a-pof'é-sis.) 

Anat.) One of the trausverse processes of the vertebrae. 

Diapophys'ical, a. Pertining to a diapophysis. 

Dinpore'sis, n. [Or.] (Rhet.) Hesitancy ; doubt as 
to order of progression in discourse or discussion. 

Diarbekir, or DIARBEER, (de'ar-bek'ir,) a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, near tlie right bank of the Tigris, 200 
m. N.E. of Aleppo, and 490 m. N.E. of Damascus; Lat. 
879 55' 30" N., Lon, 80° 5-' E. The town is built on a 
rocky eminence, and surrounded by walls with many 
towers, Manuf. Cottons and silks. op. abt. 13,000, 
of whom 8.000 are Turks, and tie rest Armeuians, 
Grecks, and Catholics. 

Di'arehy, n. [Gr. di, for dis, double, and archein, to 
rule] A system of government wherein the chief 
power is centred in two perscus or rulers. 

Din'rial, Din'rinn, a. Daily; pertaining to, or 
comprised within, a diary. 

Di'nrist, n. One who keeps a diary, or journal of daily 
occurrences, 

Diarrhea, Diarrhoea, (di-ar-ré'ah,) n. Gr. dia, and 
rheo, Y flow.] (Med.) A disease characterized by an 
increased discharge from the bowels, usually in n very 
liquid state, and sometimes containing a large quantity 
of bile. The disease mny be occasioned by anything that 
stimulates or irritates the mucous surface of any portion 
of the alimentary canal. Besides the various purgative 
medicines, undressed or indigestible food or vegetables, 
acid fruits, oily or putrid substances, frequently cause 
D. Suppressed perspiration, occasioned by a sudden 
chill or cold applied to the body, or a draught of any 
cold liquid when overheated, may produce it. It is more 
apt to ocenr during the summer and autumn months 
than at any other period of the year. The effinvia aris- 
ing from the decomposition of organic substances is a 
frequent cause of it. It sometimes results from the 
irritation caused by worms, or by some organic disease, 
and is a common «symptom of the advanced state of 
consumption. Besides looseness of the bowels, this dis- 
ease is usually accompanied with griping and flatulency, 
together with an uneasy sensation in the lower part of 
the abdomen. There are frequently, also, nausea and 
vomiting, a bitter taste in the mouth, a furred and yellow 
tongue, dry and harsh skin, a pale or sallow countenance, 
and, if not speedily checked, great emacintion. Physi- 
cians distinguish various kinds of D.; as, crapulosa, when 
the fæces pass of ordinary quality, but immoderately 
loose and copious; biliosa, when the bile is more abun- 
daut than natural; mucosa, when the excrements con- 
tain a quantity of mucus; serosa, in which they are 
almost entirely liquid and watery; and Lenteria, when 
the food passes through the body in an almost unaltered 
state. This is one of those diseases by means of which 
nature strives to get rid of impurities, and restore the 
system to its normal condition. Hence, when it is not 
very violent, and the patient is strong, it is best to allow 
it to run its course, at all events for a time, and even 
to aid it by «mall doses of laxatives. In any case, great 
care should be taken not to stop it too suddenly. Some- 
times an emetic is of great benefit in removing tlie cause 
of irritation. When it arises from obstructed perspira- 
tion, a warm bath, and warm clothing in bed, will nsu- 
ally effect a cure. When it is occasioned by a too acid 
state of the secretions, the great remedy is chalk-mix- 
ture. Opium is also frequently employed; but it should 
not be taken in large quantities without medical advice. 
The treatment thus in all cases depends upon the cause 
from which it springs. 
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Diarrhet'ic, Diarrhoet/ic, a. (Med.) Producing 
diarrhoea, or a lax babit of body. 

Diarthro'sis, n. Gr., articulation.) (Anat.) The 
movable connection of bones. 

Diary, n. [Lat. diarium, from dies, a duy.] An account 
of daily events or transactions; a register of daily occur- 
rences or observations. — The term D. is equivaleut to 
the French journal, the Italian diario and giornale, avd 
the German tagebuch. 

Diaschisma, (di-as-skiz’ma,) n. [Gr.] (Aus.) An in 
terval consisting of two commas. 

Dias, GoscALVEZ, (decaz,) a Brazilian poet, n. 1823. In 
1848 lie was appointed professor of history in the college 
of Don Pedro II. His poetry is very popular in Brazil, 
and greatly esteemed in Portugal. His principal works 
are his Cantos, and his drama, Leonar de Mendronga. 

Di'as Creek, in New Jersey, a post-office of Cape May 
county. 

Di'aspore, n. [Gr. díaspeiro, to scatter.) (Min.) A 
hydrat® of alumina, usually found iu thin, flattened 
prisms. Small pieces decrepitate, and are dispersed in 
numerous fragmeuts before the blowpipe; — whence its 
name. Sp, gr. 53 to 3. 

Di'nstase, n. [Gr. dia, and istemi, I place.] (Chem.) A 
white, amorplious substance generated during the ger- 
mination of Darley, wheat, &c., which tends to accelerate 
the formation of sugar during the fermentation of worts, 
It is precipitated from infusions of bruised malt by al- 
cohol, It is the principle which, by its reaction on 
sturch, tends to its conversion into dextrine and glucose, 
1 part of it being sufficient for the conversion of 2,000 
parts of starch. 

Dias'tasis, n. [Gr., separation.] (Surg.) A separation 
of the ends of bones, as that which occasionally happens 
to the bones of the cranium in some cases of hydro- 
cephalus. 

Di'nstem, n. [Lat. diastena.] An interval of space. 

(Anc. Mus.) A simple interval of time; — correlative 
to one that is compound. 

Dias'tole, x. [Gr. diastol-é, from diastellà — dia, and 
stello, to set, to place; Fr. diastole.) (Gram.) The ex- 
tension of a syllable, or a figure by which a syllable 
naturally short is made long. 

(Med.) A dilatation of the Peart auricles, and arteries ; 
— used in contradistinction to systole. 

Di'nstyle. n. (Gr. diastylos ; Lat. diastylus.] ( Arch.) An 
arrangement of columns in Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture, in which the intercolumniation, or space be- 
tween them, is equal to three or four diameters of the 
shaft. 

Dintes'saron, n. [Gr. dia, and tessaron, four.) (Mus. 
An interval of time ip musical composition, now call 
a perfect fourth, 

( Theol.) A harmony of the four gospels. 

Diather' mal. a. (Gr. dia, and thermé, heat.) Allow- 
ing radiant heat to pass through. 

Diather’mancy, Diathermane'ity, n. Quality 
of transmitting radiant heat, — See Heat. 

Dinther'manism, u. Doctrine of the transmission 
of radiant heat. 

Diather’manous, 4. Same ns DIATHERMAL, g. v. 

Diather'mic, a. Allowing free transmission of heat. 

Diather’mous, a. Diathermal. 

Dinth'esis, n. [Gr. a disposition.] (Med.) A particular 
state of constitution predisposing to certain diseases: 
such as inflammatory, nervous, and putrid P.; uric D., 
in which there is excess of uric acid thrown off by the 
kidneys; gouty D., &c. 

Diato’ma, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order DiATO- 
MACES, g. v. 

Diatoma’'ceæ, n. pl. (Bot.) The Brittle-worts, an 
order of plants, alliance Algales. — Diac. Crystalline, 
angular, fragmentary bodies, brittle, and multiplying 
by spontaneous separation. This group of Algæ, of 
low organization, and including the Bacillarie, is re- 
markable for the large quantity of silex which they 
contain. Vast beds occur, many feet in thickness, con- 
sisting entirely of effete frustules, na the separate joints 
of the fronds are called. These beds are known by the 
name of Tripoli, and afford an admirablearticle for pol- 
ishing. They occur aguin in the form of white powder, 
known as Mountain Meal, which is mixed with flour in 
some parts of Sweden. The D. form a large portion of 
the food of some of the lower molluscs. They occur in 
all parts of the world, enduring extreme degrees of cold 
without annihilation, and are found also in springs of 
high temperature. 

Diatom'ic, a. [Gr. di for dis, twice, and atomos, an 
atom.) (Chem.) Comprising two atoms. 

Diat'omous, a. [Gr díatomos.] (Min.) Having one 
diagonal cleavage. 

Dinton'ie, a. (Gr. diatonikos—dia, and tonos, tone. 
See Toxk.] (Mus.) A term denoting the natural scale, 
consisting of eight sounds and seven intervals; five of 
these intervals are called tones, and the remaining two 
semitones, which occur between the third and fourth 
and seventh and eighth. The D. scale is a gradual suc- 
cession of sounds by tones and semitones, which may 
proceed either from acute to grave, or tice. rersd, five 
whole tones and two semitones making a complete nat- 
ural octave, 

Diaton'ically, adv. In a diatonic manner. 

Diatre'tum, n. (Antiq.) An enchased or curiously 
engraved vase or goblet. 

Di'atribe, n. [Gr. diatribe — día, and tribo, to rub 
awny, to waste.] A continued discourse or disputation 
which wastes away much time; a prolonged charge ot 
invective, or delivery of reproachful language. 

Diat'ribist, n. One who speaks or writes diatribes. 

Diaz, BARTOLOMEU, (dee’ath,) a Portuguese navigator, 
who, in 1486, with two small vessels, discovered the 
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Cape of Good Hope, which he named the Cape of Storms, 
The king, however, 8 it to its present name. In 
14% Diaz accompanied Vasco de Gama on his expedi- 
tion of discovery, and subsequently set out with Cabral 
for the Indies. He perished by shipwreck, May, 1500. 
Diaz del Castillo, Brunar, (death del casstee!^yo, ) 
n Spanish adventarer and chronicler, B. abt. 1485. 1n 
1614 he went to the New World, and joined the expedi- 
tion which sailed from Cuba to Yucatan, in 1517, under 
Cordova, and, in 1518, under Grijalva, Subsequently, 
he accompanied Cortez to Mexico, and clnng to him 
through all his vicissitudes. He afterward wrote a his- 
tory of the exploits of his chief, which was published | 
under the title of Historia verdadera de la Conquista de 
la Nueva ana; @ work destitute of literary merit, 
but prized for its simplicity of style. In 1568 he was 
appointed corregidor of the city of Guatemala, The 


date of his death is unknown. 

Dib, v.n. To dip, bob, or dibble for fish. E 

Dib'ber, Dibble, „. (Dim. of Dir, q. v.] (Agric.) 
A pointed tool which is dipped or thrust into the earth, 
to make holes for planting seeds, roots, &c. 

'* Dibble, rake, mattock, and spade.” — Tuaser. 

Dib'ble, v. a. To plant by means of a dibble.— To 
make holes for the insertion of roots of plants, Ac. 

v. n. To dip or bob for fish with a line, hook, and bait; 
ns, to dibhble for carp. 

Dib'bler, ». One who makes holes with a dibble, for 

lants or seeds, 

Dib'bleville, in Mich; 
abt. 51 in. N.W. of Detroit. 

Dib'din, OnarLes, an English song-writer and musical 
composer, n. 1745. Among his many operas amd.oper- 
ettas may be mentioned the Shepherd's Artifice, The 
Padlock, and Tie Quisker. nnd the well-known musical 
farce of the Wulerman, which is still « favorite on the 
stage. It is, however, as a writer of nautical and patri- 
otic songs that D.'s reputation will endure. He is be- 
lieved to have written altogether nearly 1,400 songs and 
ballads, some of which, as Tom Bowling The Anchor's 
Weighed, Poor Jack, kc, will transinit his name to pos- 
terity, So potent an influence had his sca-songs ou the 
British public, and so powerfully did they contribute to 
the prestige of the naval service of that country during 
the French war, that the govt. conferred upon him ap 
annuity of $1,000. D. in 1814. — His son Thomas, author 
of more than 1,000 sougs and musical dramas, p, 1541. 

Dibranchiatn, Dibran’chiates, n. pl. (Gr. di 
for dis, twice, and brancher, gills of wfish.] (Z.) An 
order of cephalopods, which includes those with two 
gu and which are also characterized by having three 

tinct hearts: an apparatus for secreting and emit- 
ting an inky fluid; cephalic arms, never exceeding ten 
in number, solid, and supporting acetabnlie ; and, in 
short, all the chief characteristics which are usually as- 
cribed to the entire class of Cephalopods. This order 
embraces the families Org rnantidee nud Octopotide, 
which have 8 arms, and fixed eyes; Teuthide, Helen i- 
tide, Spiade, and reti, which have 8 arms and 2 
elongated tentacles, with expanded ends, and movable 
eyes. 

BDibs,». A kind of sweet marmalade, made in Oriental 
countries from the debris of grape-skins. 

BDib'-stone, n. A stone flung and aimed to hit an- 
other stoue ; — used in children's sport. 

Dienst. n. (Gr. dikastes] (Greek Hist.) An Athenian 
juryman. 

Dice, n. pl. of Dir. — Also, a game. See Dix. 

—v.n To play or game with dice. 

“i was virtuous enough . . Annen 
Sal. 

Dicearchus, (earn, ry philosopher 
of Messina, in Sicily, whe lived in the Sd centary, u. €. 
Ilis principal philosophical work was one On the Soul, 
which argned against its e istence. 

Dice’-box, ». A box from which dice are flung in 
gaming. 

*' Shaking her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping 
the table with a die har — Addison, 

Dice'-coal, n. Coal susceptible of fracture into small 
cubes, 

Dicephalous, (//i-1f'a-lus,) a. [Gr. dis, double, and 
kepha-té, a head, See Cermaric.) Having two heads on 
one body. 

Dic'er, n. One who ys at dice ; gambler; a gamester. 

Dice's Head, in Mainz, n poiut at the entrance of 
Castine Harbor. It has a fixed light, 116 feet above the 
sea-level; Lat. 44° 21° N., Lon. 45/ 20" W. 

Dich, s. A Shakspearean corruption from dit for do it, 
or may it do, 

“Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus.”"—Shake, 

Dichas'tasis, n. (Gr. dichar, to cleave asunder.) | 
Subdivision by spontaneity. — Dana, 

Diehas'tle, a. Susceptible of spontaneous subdivision. 

Dina, 

Gr. di, for dis, and chlamys,a 

to plants having both calyx 


n, u village of Livingston co., 


Dichiamyd'eous, a. 
mantle.) (Hot) Appli 
nnd corolla. 

Dichoph yin, n. Gr. de, donble, and phyo, T grow. 
(Med.) A disease of the hair, in which they split auc 
grow forked. —Dunglison. 

Dichotomous, a. ( Bot.) Branching by pairs: forked, 

Dichot'omously, adr. Iu a dichotomous manner; 
hy dichotomy. 

Dichotomy, n. [Gr. from dicha, asunder, and tem- 
nein, to cut.| Division by cleavage into two distinct 
parts or species. 

(Astron.) The phase of the moon when she shows 
just half her disk. 

(Lie) The division ofa class into two sub-classes 
which are opposed tu each other by contradiction. 
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Dichroic, (di-kro'ik,) a. Dichrous; having the quality 
of dichroism, 

Di'chroiwm, n. [From Gr. dichrods, aliter ( Min.) 
A term applied to those minerals which present different 
colors, when viewed by transmitted light, in two different | 
directions: the colors being the «ame in the direction 
of like axes, and different in that of unlike axes, lolite 
is an example of this property, und the name Dichrotts 
has been given to it in conseqnence, Mica affords an- 
other instance, being nearly opaque when viewed in one 
direction, but transparent and of a different color in nn- 
other, A good instance of D, occurs iu the crystals of 
chloride of palladium, which appear of a deep red. color 


ulong the axis, and of a vivid green when viewed in a 
transverse direction. 

Di'chroite, „ (Min) Same ns SOLITE, q. v. 
Dichro' mate. n. (Chem.) A chromate possessing 
double properties. 
Dichromnt'ic, a. (Gr. dis, double, chroma, color.) 

Showing, or susceptible of affording two colors. 
Di'chroscope, n. (Gr. dis, double, chroma, color, and 
Vin, to look.) An Instrument for examining the 
dichroism of crystals. — Dana. 
Dichroscopiic, a. Pertaining to the dichroscope, 
Di'chrous, a. Possessing the nature of dichroism, 
"b n. The art, practice, or habit of gaming with 
Ice, 


Dick, Tnowas, p. D., a Scottish theologian and scientist, 
u. 1772. His leading writings are, The Sidereal Heavens ; 
The Practical Astronomer ; Treatise en the Solar System ; 
IM anne Philosopher; The Philosophy of Religion, 

c, D. 1857. 

Dickens. n. A vulgarism for the deuce; the devil; 
as, there's the dickens to pay. 

“I cannot tell what the dickens hls name Is." — Shake, 

Diek en, CuanLES, one of the most distinguished nov- 
„lists of the English school, was h. at Portsmouth, E 
Feb. 7, 1812. Marly in life the law was selected as the 
future profession of D., aud he accordingly was placed 
in an attorney's office. The dry drudgery of legal busi- 
ness soon disgusted him, however, and young D., before 
his one-and-twentieth year, removed to London, where 
he embarked on a literary career, at first confining him- 
self wholly to the reporting of parliamentary debates for 
the Morning Chronicle newspaper, To this journal be 
presently contributed a series of papers sketching off the 
social Characteristics of English class-life as presented 
by the middle and lower sections of society at large, In 
1836, under the title of Tules and Shetches, by * Hoz" (a 
“nom de plume”), the above papers were collected into 
a revised form, and published in 2 vols. The book proved 
a success both in England and in the U. States, and 
the production of the celebrated Pickwick Papers, in 
the year following (1837), conclusively stamped hima 
master in theart of fiction. and an author of a peculiarly 


Fig. 817. — DICKENS, 


original cast of genius. A long and brilliant series of 
successes fullowed, extending over à period of a quarter 
of a century, and each adding to his fame and Tortnne. 
Among these are his worll-known works, Oliwer Twist 
(4818); Li un Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby (1839); 
und Moster Humphrey's Cloc’, and the Old Curíoety 
Shop (1810). Soon after the publication of the latter 
joint work, D. visited the U States, and on his return 
home, in 1512, bronght out before the reading public his 
American Notes for General Circulation; n rather pun- 
gent description of various aspects of social life in this 
country, as they then appeared to Europenn eves. Many 
of the statements given in thie work were controverted 
by the American people, and produced à &mart philippic 
in return, under the apropos title of Change for Amer: 
eom Notes, In 1844, D's novel of Martin Chueztew tnp- 
am and alse a work on Italian travel, In 1546, Mr. 

started the Daily Newe newspaper (still in flourish- 
ing existence), the editorship of WIR he, however, soon 
abandoned to return to his old congenial sphere of He- 
tion, In 1541, D. commenced the annual prodnetion of 
those delightful Christmas stories which have had no 
small share in the consolidation of his fame, Of these, 
the Christmas Orrol (18470, and the Coicket on th» Hearth 
(1546), are two of the most exquisite idyls in the English 
langnage. Of his larger works, in addition to those be- 
fore noted, the moat esteemed are Dombey and Son; 
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(1853); Little Dorrit (1856); Our Mutual Friend (1804), 
kc. In 1850, D. founded the popular seria! magazine 
called Household Words, of which he was the chiet 
condactor, Asa public reader of his own books, and 
also as an amateur actor, D. is scarcely less distin- 
guished than as a creator of literary characters, Asa 
novelist, he, in his own walk of fiction, stands unrivalled ; 
or, in other words, no writer who has yet appeared has 
succeeded in delineating the middle and lower strata of 
— manners and character with such exquisite 
E , and humorous fidelity. Of the upper world of 
is country's society, D. may be said to know, in a Jite- 
rary sense, comparatively little or nothing; in this re- 
gard being the exact counterpart of 1 friend 
and brillinnt compeer in genius, Mr. Thackeray. Over 
and above the popularity D. has achieved in this conn- 
try, by the literary works which have been diffused 
through almost. every household, — he has become 
equally known and appreciated by the admirable course 
ot lectures he delivered in tlie U. States in 1867-8, which 
were to himself a mine of pecuniary profit, and to tens 
of tliousands of intelligent. Americans a treat of the 
highest intellectual character, After his return to Eng» 
land, in the latter year, the publication of à new serial 
story, the Mystery of Edwin Drood, was interrupted by 
the death of the gifted antbor, in June, 1570. His re 
mains are inte! in Westminster Abbey. In 1572-4, 
a Life of Charles Dickens appeared from the peu of his 
friend and executor, John Forster. 

Dieker. n.( Local N York.) A small largniningor barter, 

ren. To swap; to barter; to exchange small articles of 
trufe, (Local, New York.) 

Dick erson ville, in New York, a P.O. of Nin co. 

Dick'ey, Dick’y, n. The sat behind a Braces once for 
the use of the servants; sometimes called the ramble — 
A loose linen bosom for hiding a dirty shirt front; as, 
to sport à dickey. (Vulgar.)—The name is sometimes 
also applied te a loose shirt-collar; ns, a paper dickey. 

Dick'eysville, in Wisconsin, n post-village of Grant 
cu, abt, 21 m. NNW, of Galena. 

Dick'inson, Daxis Stevens, an American politician, 
m. at Goshen, Conn, 1800. He early entered on the 
study of the law, and was admitted to the New York 
bar in 182-7, where he soon made for himself a reputa- 
tion. In 1836 he became a member of the State senate, 
where he so prominently distinguished himself, that, in 
1842, the Democratic party elected him lieut -governor 
of the State, and, in 1544, sent him to the U. States Sen- 
ate, Here he became known for his proslavery and 
State-Rights proclivities, and exerted a strong influence 
in the Senate, which appointed him chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, D. was brought forward, in 1852, as 
a candidate for the Presidency, but without success. He 
afterwards quitted political life, and, settling at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the duties of his profession. D. 1866, 

Dickinson, in Jowa, a N.W. co., bordering on Minne 
sota. Area, abt. 130 sq. m. Rivers, Okoboji River. It 
contains several lakes (up. Lari Lake 

Dick'Inson, in Kansas, np. E. central co.: area, abt. 
750 sq.m. Nirers. Kansas River, and Chapman's and 
Camp creeks. Surface, diversified, Soil, fertile. Cup, 
Abilene. 

Dickinson. in New Fork, a post-village and township 
of Franklin co., on Racket River, abt. 16 m. S. W. of Ma- 
lone. 

Dickinson, in Pennsylrania, n P.O. of Cumberland co. 

Dickinson Centre, in New ort, a post-office of 
Franklin co. 

Dich’inson’s, in Virginia, a post-village of Franklin 
co, abt, 200 m, W.S.W. of Richmond. 

Dickinson's Landing, a village of Upper Canada, 
co. of Stormont, on the St. Lawrence River, abt, 50 m. 
S.W. of Montreal, Jèp. abt, 900. 

Diclin'ic, Diclinate, a. (Gr. dis, double, and 
klinein, to lower or incline.) (Crystal) Having two of 
the intersections between the three ones wee 


Dic'linous, a. [Gr. dis, and kline, couch.) (.) Mav- 
ing the stamens and pistil separated, that is to say, mite 
uated in separate flowers, sometimes on the sume plantas, 
sometimes on distinct pus. 

Dick Johnson, in /ndiata, 
pop. 8685, 

Dicks burg. in Indiana, a village of Knox co., on the 
W. Fork of White River, abt. 14 m. 8. of Vincennes. 

Dick von. uit Henny, nn American physician and 
author, u. in Charleston, 8 C., 1798, and Professor of 
the Practice of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. He has published a Monval of 
Pathowagy and Practice of Medicine; Essays on Pathol- 
ogy and Therapeutics ; Elements of Medicine, Ac. D. 187K 

Dickson, in Alabama, n post-office of Colbert co. 

Dickson, in Zennesser, a N. N. W. co. Area, about 650 
aq. m. Rivers, Harpeth River, and other affluents of the 
Cumberland River, which bounds it on the N.E. Surface, 
undulating. Sl, fertile. Cop. Charlotte. 

Dick'sonburgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Crawford co. 

Dick's River, in Kentucky, rises in Rockcastle co. 
and flows N.W. into the Kentucky River. 

Dicoccous, (di-kok'kus,) a. (Gr. dikol kos.) (Hat.) Bi- 
or deuble-grained : as, a dicoecous capsule, 

Dicoe'Ious, a. (Gr. dis, and koilon, cavity.) Presenting 
two cavities, 

Dic'otyles, n. pl. (Zoil.) A genus of quadrupeds of the 
Suida family ; the PrccARY, g. v. Y 

Dicrot'ic, a. Gr. dis, double, and Lrotein, to beat.) 
(Med. ) e genio a rebounding beat, n» the pulse. 

Dicro'tus, n. Gr. dikrotos] (A.) Redoubled rapid- 


a township of Clay co.; 


History of David Copperfield (1849-50); Bleak House| ity of the pulse. 
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Dicotyl'edons, n. [Or. dis, two, and kotylZdon, a seed- 
lobe.) (Bot.) One of the two great 
divisions of the phanerogamous or 
vascular flowering plants, synony- 
mous with the Erogene of De Can- 
dolle, and with the Erogens and 
Gymnogens of Lindley. In this di- 
vision are contained ull those plants 
the embryo of which hus two oppo- 
site cotyledons or seed-lobes, and 
are thus opposed to the monocoty- 
ledones. The dicotyledonous plants 
are much more numerous than tlie 
monocotyledonous, being iu the 
proportion of eleven to two; and 
they constitute almost exclusively 
the arborescent scenery of all cold 
countries. 

Dicotyled’onous, a. ( Bot.) Hav- 
ing two seed-lobes, as certain plants. 

Dieta' men, n. [L. Lat.] A mandate dictated by one 

rson to another; an edict ; an injunction. 

Bietam' nus, n. [From Hicte, à mountain of Crete, 
where it grew.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Rutucea, 
including two species, which are commonly cultivated 
in gardens for the sake of their handsome flowers. Of 
these the more remarkable is D. frazinella, so named 
in allusion to the similarity which exists between its 
leaves and those of Frazinus. This plant is said to 
contain such a quantity of volatile oil, that the air sur- 
rounding it becomes inflammable in hot weather. Its 
root was formerly much used in medicine, being thought 
to possess aromatic, tonic, diuretic, antispasmodic, and 
emmenagogue properties; but it is now rarely, if ever, 
employed. The plant is commonly called the false dittany. 

Dictate’, v.a. Fr. dicter ; Lat. dicto, dwtatus, frequen- 
tative from dico, to speak. See Diction.] To tell or com- 
municate with authority ; to deliver, as an order, com- 
mand, or direction; to prescribe; to direct; as, to dic- 
tate an order. — To tell or instruct what to say or to 
write; to suggest; to point out; as, to dictate the con- 
tents of a letter. 

—n. That which is dictated ; an order delivered ; a com- 
mand; an injunction; an authoritative precept or 
maxim; a suggestion; an impulse; as, the dictates of 
conscience. 

“Then let this dictate of my love prevail." — Pope. 


Dicta'tion, n. [L. Lat. díctatío.] Act of dictating or 
issuing an injunction; act or practice of prescribing. 
Dicta‘tor, n. [Lat.] One who dictates; one who pre- 
scribes rules, maxims, ordinances, &c., for the direction 
and regulation of others. — One intrusted with supreme 

authority over his fellows ; an absolute ruler. 


Patriots fell, ere the dictator rose." — Prior. 


(Rom. Hist.) The Roman D. possessed sovereign 
power in the state, and were the geuerals-in-chief of 
the army. The first was Titus Laertius, who was ap- 
pointed h. c. 501. The D. were at first chosen from the 
patrician order of the people; but B. c. 356, Marcius 

utilus, a plebeian, obtained the honor. The offico was 
finally abrogated by the law of Antony, n. c. 44. 

Dictato'rial, a. [Fr., from Lat. dic/atorius.] Pertaining 
to a dictator; absolute; unlimited ; uncontrollable ; 
despotic; as, dictatorial powers — Resembling, or char- 
acteristic of, a dictator; imperious; dogmutical; over- 
bearing ; as, a dictatorial manner. 

Dictato’rially, adv. In a dictatorial manner. 

Dicta'torship, n. Rank or position of a dictator; 
period of a dictatorial office. 

Die'tatory, u. Overbearing ; dogmatical ; unduly au- 
thoritative in manner. 

Dicta'tress, Dicta'trix, n. A female dictator. 

Dicta'ture, n. The office of a dictator; dictatorship. 

Diction, (dil/^shaun,) n. [Lat. dictio, from dico, dicere, to 
speak, allied to Gr. deiknumi ; Sansk. dis, to show; Goth. 
gatrihan, to notify.] Expression of ideas by words; 
manner of expression; lauguage; style; choice of 
phraseology. 

“ There appears in every part of his diction . . a noble and bold 
purity." — Dryden. 

Dietiona’rian, n. A lexicographer; one who com- 

iles or constructs a dictionary. (R.) 

Dic tionary, u. Fr. dictionnaire, from L. Lat. dictio- 
narium, from Lat. dictio, a saying, a word.] A collection 
of words in one or more languages, with their peculiar 
significations, arranged in alphabetical order; but the 
term may be applied in a more extended sense to any 
work which proiesses to give information on an entire 
subject, or an entire branch of a subject, under words 
or heads digested in order of the alphabet. Hence D. 
may be said to be of two sorts — of words, and of facts 
or things ; in the former sense the term dictionary being 
equivalent to lexicon, in the latter to encyclopedia. The 
present work is both a Lexiconand an Encyclopedia. D. 
of words are generally such as explain in alphabetical 
order the words composing any langnage, in the same 
language, or interpret them by the words of some other. 
A D. usually, also, gives an explanation of phrases; for 
when it is confined to single words, it is properly only a 
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vocabulary. The Latin term Thesaurus (treasury) and the 


Greek Lezicon are sometimes used as equivalent to D. 
A glossary (Lat. glossarium) is a D. of unusual terms. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans made use of glossaries 
of unusual words and phrases, but had no D. of lan- 
guage in our sense of the term. In learning a foreign 
language, they seem to have adopted the natural method 
of conversation. It was not till after the invention of 
printing, when a taste for the classic languages of an- 
tiquity began to prevail, that D. came into use, The 
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Latin Thesaurus of Robe 
ance in 1531; and in 1572 the Greek Thesaurus of 
Henry Stephens was published. Among the most 
carefully compiled D. of modern languages are the 
Vocabolario degli Academici della Crusca, of the Italian; 
and the Dictionnaire de l Academe Française, of the 
French. The Spaniards also possess a D. of considerable 
merit, entitled Diccionario de la Lengua Custellaiia, 
by the Royal Spanish Academy. In English, Johnson's 
dictionary, which made its first appearance in 1775, 
notwithstanding its defects, still ranks as a standard 
work of its class. Dr. Richardson's dictionary, which 
first formed part of the * Encyclopædia Metropolitana,” 
but was afterwards published separately, i8 rather cri- 
tical and philosophical than practical, and adopts the 
principle of giving together all the words derived from 
the same root. It is particularly valuable for the nu- 
merous examples which it gives of the uses of the words. 
More practical and generally useful dictionaries are 
that of Dr. N. Webster, which has several times been 
reprinted in England, and that by Joseph E. Worcester, 
both Americans. It is remarkable that the English 
language is indebted to our country for the two best 
modern dictionaries; the Imperial Dictionary, by Dr. 
John Ozilvie, being comparatively a mere compilation 
from Websters. Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
timary is chiefly useful as giving the correct pronun- 
ciation of the words. A really great English dictionary, 
like the Italian, Spanish, and French above quoted, is 
a want which has not yet been supplied. The first Ger- 
man dictionary of any note was that of Adelung. in 4 
vols., Leipsic, 1774-80. A much more valuable work was 
that of Campe, Deutsches Würterbuch, 5 vols., Brunswick, 
1807-11. Immeasurably surpassing it is the Deutsche 
Wörterbuch of the brothers Grimm. For those who wish 
a list us complete as possible of the dictionaries of all 
languages, we must refer to Vaters Litteratur der 
Grammatiken, Lexica und  Würtersammlungen aller 
joie der Erde, 2d ed., by B. Jülg, Berlin, 1847.—See 
NCYCLOPEDIA, p. 874, und LITTRÉ, p. 1545. 


Dictum, n.; pl. Dicta. [Lat., from dicere, to speak. 


An authoritative saying or assertion; us, a Horse 
dictum. 
(Law.) The arbitrament or award of a judge. 


Dictyn’‘na. (Myfh.) A nymph of Crete, and one of 


Diana's attendants, who first invented hunting-nets. 
Some have supposed that Milos pursued her, and that, 
to avoid his importunities, she threw herself into the 
sea, and was caught in fishermen's nets, (ditua ;) 
whence her name. 

Diety'ogens, n. pl. Gr. dictyon, n net.] (Bot.) A class 
of flowering plants established by Lindley for the recep- 
tion of a comparatively small number of natural orders, 
genera, and species, usually included by other botanists 
among Endogens, but which, whilst they agree with en- 
dogens in the structure of the embryo, differ from them 
in the stem and leaves, The annual branches or aérial 
stems have indeed the endogenous structure, but the 
rhizomes or subterranean stems more resemble the struc- 
ture of exogenous plants with pith, medullary rays, and 
wedge-like vascular bundles. The leaves are broad and 
net-veined, usually disarticulating with the stem. The 
class includes the Déioscoreacee, Smilacea, Trilliacee, 
Roxburghiacee, and Philesiacere. 


Dictyoph’ylum, n. (Gr. diktyon.] (Pil.) A name 


given by Lindley and Hutton to a fossil leaf from the 
upper sandstone, shale, and coal of the Yorkshire oólite, 
and employed to designate all fossil leaves of a common 
reticulated structure; the term phyllite being applied to 
leaves whose principal veins converge both at the base 
and apex. 

Dictys Creten'sis, an ancient historian, who served 
under Idomeneus, king of Crete, at the siege of Troy; 
of which expedition he wrote an account. This work 
is said to have been the foundation of Homer's * Iliad." 
The book which is extant under his name is a forgery. 

Did, imp. of the verb Do, q.v. 

Didne'tic, Didac'tical, a. (Gr. didaktikos, from 
didaskó, to teach, from the root da by reduplication, 
whence the old verb dad, learn; Fr. didactique.) (Lit.) 
A term applied to every species of writing, whether in 
verse or prose, the object of which is to teach or explain 
the rules or principles of any art or science. Thus, to 
this class of literature belong the writings of Aristotle 
on grammar, poetry, and rhetoric; Longinus's Treatise 
on the Sublime; the Institutiones of Quintilian, &c. But 
the term is more exclusively applied to all poetical 
writings devoted to the communication of instruction 
on a particular subject, or of a reflective or ethical char- 
acter, thence called di/actic poetry. Among the most 
celebrated poems of this species may be reckoned, in 
ancient times, that of Lucretius, De Rerum Naturá, in 
which the Epicurean system of philosophy is explained ; 
Virgil's Georgics; nnd. Horace's Art of Poetry ; in more 
recent times, Pope's Essay on Criticism, and Essay on 
Man; Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting (see Mason's trans- 
lation, in the Literary Works of Sir J. Reynolds); Vida 
and Boileau’s Art of Petry; Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination; Armstrong's Art of Preserving 
Health, &c. 

Didac'tically, adr. In a didactic manner. 

BD idaetic'ity, n. Predisposition to preceptive duties. 

Didne'ties, v. sing. The art or science of teaching. 

Didac’tyl, Didne'tylous, a. (Gr.didaktyl»us, two- 
fingered.) (Zoól. An epithet applied to various ani- 
mals possessing only two toes, as to the ruminants 
among quadrupeds (by Klein): to the ostrich among 
birds; to the amphioma, an amphibious reptile with 
two digits on each extremity; and to certain insects, as 
the Pterophorus didactylus, and Grypllotalpa didactyla, 

Didac'tyl, n. A two-toed animal. 
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Stephens made its appear- Di/‘dal, n. A triangular instrument used for digging. 


Did'apper, n. [From dip.] (Zo.) Same as Dam. 
Onick, q. v. 
Didas'enlnr, Didascalic, a. [Gr. didaskalikos.] 
Didactic; tending to the inculcation of precepts. (R.) 
Did'der, (otten pronounced dither,) v. n. [O. Du. cit- 
teren.) To shiver, quake, or tremble from the effects of 
cold. 

Did'dle, v. c. [Etymol. uncertain.] To cheat; to get 
the better of in any bargaining or business transaction; 
to chouse ; to trick; as, a man diddled out of his money. 


—v.n. To walk with tottering steps, as a young child. 


Didelphie, (di-del/fik,) a. 
the Didelphis. 

Didel'phid, a. Relating or pertaining to the marsu- 
pial tribe of animals. 


Relating or pertaining to 


Didei'phidie, n. pl. (Zoil.) The Opossum family, ord. 


Marsupiala. The typical genus, and which gives its 
name to the family, is Didelphis, the species of which 
are peculiar to America, and were the first marsupial 
animals known. They are characterized by having ten 
cutting-teeth above, and eight below, and a tail, the 
end of which is naked, scaly, aud prehensile. They are 
nocturnal animals, do not appear to possess much intel- 
ligence. and live on eggs, insects, and fruits. Some of 
them are about the size of our domestic cat, others are 
not larger than a mouse. They do not all possess the 
abdominal pouch so characteristic of the order, some of 
them having only a fold of skin on each side of the bot- 
tom of the abdomen, forming a mere rudiment of a 
pouch. Of those which have ponches, the Virginian 
opossum, D. Virginiana, is the best known. It isa na- 
tive of the U. States W. of the Hudson, and is about the 
size of a cat, but of a thicker form, and has a woolly 
fur-like felt. Its walk is very slow, but it is very active 


Fig. 819. — opossum. 
(Didelohis Virginiana.) 


in getting from one branch of a tree to another, by 
means of its prehensile tail. The young, when first lit- 
tered, become firmly attached to the teat, und grow in 
that position, never leaving the pouch till they are 
about fifty days old, and even then quickly returning 
to it on the slightest alarm. Of those which have no 
pouch, the young, when first born, adhere to the teat 
like the others, but when they are able to quit it, they 
mount upon the back of their mother when alurmed, 
and twisting their little tails round that of their parent, 
they are speedily hurried out of danger. Such is the 
Philander dorsigerus, or Merinn's opossum. 

Didel'phis, Didel'phid, Didel'phys,». (Gr. 
di, for dis, and delphos, the uterns.] (Zodl.) A genus of 
animals, family DIDELPHIDÆ, 9. v. 

Diderot, Denis, (déd-re’,) n celebrated French writer, 
B. at Langres, 1712. With a passion for books and 
study, he refused to enter the church, and quitting the 
law, settled at Paris, and devoted himself to literature. 
After struggling for some years in obscure, laborious 
ways, he attracted public attention by his Pensées Phi- 
losophiques, which appeared in 1746. It was lifted into 
greater notoriety by the parliament of Paris, which 
condemned it to be burnt. Three years later he pub- 
lished his Lettre sur les aveugles, à l'usage de ceux qui 
toient, for which he was imprisoned at Vincennes. But 
D. is chicfly remembered as the projector of the famous 
Encyclopédie. D'Alembert was joint editor with him 
fora time. The work was in 17 folio volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1751, and the rest during the next 
14 years. It made a great noise in the world, but did 
not enrich the projector, who for want of money pro- 
Boros to sell his library. The Empress Catherine of 

ussia paid him a high price for it, left it in his own 
hands, and guve him a salary as librarian. In 1773 he 
visited St. Petersburg, where he met a very flattering 
reception. On his return he visited Berlin, where Fred- 
erick II. received him, but coldly. D. wasa friend of 
Rousseau, and one of the band of daring doubters who 
met at the suppers of Baron d'Holbach. His two most 
powerful tales nre Jacques le Fataliste and Le Neveu 
de Rameau. D. worked at the Encyclopédie for the 
space of about 30 years. His fitness, natural and ac- 
quired, for this species of literary labor, was complete. 
With the advantage of an excellent education, he had 
a great love of truth, and a curiosity to ascertain the 
real relations of any subject upon which he was en- 
gaged. He was distinguished by a swiltness and dex- 
terity of intellect that enabled him to catch the salient 
points of his topic, and to present them in the best light. 
As regards religion, D. was an atheist, sincere even to 
fanaticism in his opinions, and anxious to indoctrinate 
his countrymen with his own scepticism. The Encyclo- 
pédie became a vehicle for the indirect propagation of 
his views. One of the last recorded sayings of D. is 
very characteristic: “ The first step towards philosophy 
is incredulity.” D. 1784. 
Didier-la-Seauve, (St.,) (did'e-ai ia sai-ove’,) a 
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town of France, dep. Haute-Loire, 14 m. from Yessen- 
eaux ; pop. 5,418. 
Did ius Salvius Julianus, Mincts, a Roman 
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emperor, B. ubt. A. D. Having filled the offices of 
queestor, eedile, and prætor, he was appointed commander 
of a legion in Germany, and subsequently governor 
of Belgica. For his serv against the Catti, he was 
made governor of Dalmatica, and next of Lower Ger, 
many. Having distinguished himself iu Africa and) 
Asia Minor, he returned to Rome, and, on the assassi 
tion of Pertinax, made himself emperor by bribing the 
prietorian guards. He now assumed the name of Marcus 
Didius Commodus Severus Julianus : but, utter a short 
reign of 2 months, was killed in his palace by a com- 
mon soldier, A. p. 193. 

Di do. whose name lives embalmed in the verse of Virgil 
and of Ovid, was daughter of Belus, King of ‘Tyre. Pyg- 
mation, who succeeded him, murdered her husband, Si- 
cheus, in order to gain possession of his wealth; but 
D. managed to escape with the treasures for the sake of 
which he had committed the crime; nnd, aided by the 
Tyrians, who had fled with her to escape Pygnialion's 
tyranny, founded the city of Carthag The legend is. 
that, having bargained with the natives for as much 
land us a bull's hide would cover, she had it cut into 
thin strips, and then claimed all the territory which 
these, joined together, were made to encompass. From 
this legend the citadel of Carthage took its name of 
Byrsa (the Greek for “a bull's hide“). Her beauty and 
riches caused her to be sought in marriage by many 
suitors; but finding that her subjects inclined to compel 
her to marry Hiarbas, king of Mauritania, to avoid the 
Match she pretended a desire to honor the memory of 
her husband Sichieus by à solemn sacrifice, and causing 
a funeral pile to be erected, ascended it, and suddenly 
stabbed herself in the presence of the assembled people. 
Her name had previously been. Elissa, but was changed 
to that of Dida (valiant woman”), in memory of this 
courageous act, and she was numbered among the Car- 
thaginian divinities. Virgil transposes both dates and 
circumstances, in order to suit the requirements of his 
poem; for he makes J. kill herself in despair when 
abandoned hy Eneas, who, according to the commonly 
received chronology, died some three hundred years be- 
fore Dido wis born. 

Di do, x. ; pl. Dinos. 
to eut a dido, (Practi 


An antic; a frolic; a caper; as, 
lly the same as fo eut a caper.) 

Didodecahe'dral, a. (Crystilloy.) Uaving the form 
of a decahedral, or ten-sided, prism, with pentahedral, | 
or five-sided, summits. — Ogilvie. 

Didot., /d, the name of a family distinguished in 
the history of French printing; the most celebrated 
member of which is Frain, the inventor of stereotyping, 
and also a classical scholar and author; B. 1764, b. 1836. 

Didrachm, Didrachznn,(di'drain,dT-dralma,) n. 
[Gr.] Among the ancient Greeks, a piece of money of 
the value of two drachmas. 

Didst, the second pers. sing. of the imp. of Do, q. v. 

“O last and best of Scots! who didst maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreigu reign." — Dryden. 

Diduc'tion, n. [Lat. díductio.] A separating by with- 
drawing one part from another, 

Di'dus, n. (Zul.) See Doro. 

Didym'ium, bip'ru. n. [Gr. didymos, twin.] (Chem.) 
A very rare metal, very similar to Lanthamum, which 
is associated with it in Cerium. It forms but one oxide 
(DIO), which is violet when hydrated, and brown when 
anhydrous. It is insoluble in potash. Its salts are 
either pink or violet, Its discovery is comparatively re- 
cent, and has not been applied till now to any use what- 
ever, 

Did’ymous, a. [Gr. didymoe, twofold.) (Bot.) Grow- 
ing in pairs; as, did ymous leaves, 

Didyna'mia, n. [See Dynamic.) (Bot.) The 14th class 


of plants in the Linniean system, including all plants | 


which have four stamens, 2 short and 2 long. 

Didyna’mian, Didyna' mous, o. (%.) Having 
two long stamens and 2 short ones in the sanie flower. 

Die, r. n. [A. dydan; Swed. and Goth. doe; Dan. 
dv O. Ger. ti Ger. (Hen, to kill. See Dean.) To 

ved of life, either animal or vegetable; to perish; 
to expire; — generally preceding of, bu, and sometimes 
Sor, before the cause of death. — To suffer death; to per- 
ish by disease or violence; to lose life; to pass into an- 
other state or existence, 

“ Before [ see my country's ruin, I will die in the last ditch.” 
William, Prince of Orange. 

—To come to an end; to come to nothing; to cense; to 

vanish; to become lost, or extinct ; as, à dead reputation. 
Que of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die." — Halleck. 

—To sink; to faint; to droop gradually; to languish ;— 
used in reference to pleasure, tenderness, affection, 
weakuess, &c.; as, to die for a woman. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain." — Pope. 

—To be insensible, or become indifferent; to cease to 
cherish or care for; as, dead to the world, 

—To vanish; to become imperceptible to the senses; to 
recede; frequently before out or away; as, the breeze 
died away. 

Dying clouds contend with growing light." — Shaka, 

—To lose elasticity; to evaporate; to become flat and 
spiritless; as, a dead liquor. 

Die, ».; pl. Dies. (O. Fr. det; Fr. dé, pl.dets, dez; It. dado; 
Sp. Adi; Provençal, dat; L. Lat. dadus, decino, Etym. 
uncertain.) (Games.) A small cube, marked on its face 
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highest number thrown. Tn this latter point, the throw-| 
ing of dice is an equivalent to what is usually spoken? 
of us “casting lots.” The throwing of dice is 1n all cases 
effeeted by means of a small tubular box, which, held 
in the hand, is shaken at will by the player, When the 
dice ure true cubes, there is no plan by which any kind 
of shaking can bring out a desired number; but un- 
scrupulous gamblers, as is well known, resort to the 
odious practice of loading dice, by plugging them with 

Jead on a particular side, so that the higher numbers are 

almost certain to be turned up. Where there is any 

n of this trick, the thrower should be requested | 

down the mouth of the box abruptly, to prevent! 
the dice from rolling, and improperly adjusting them- 
selves. 

(ich.) The cube of a pedestal, or, in other words, | 
that part which lies between the base and its cap. 

(Mrch.) One of two pieces of hardened steel, which, | 
when placed together, form a female screw (or a serew | 
in a nut), which has cutting edges, used for making a| 
Screw on n bolt. 

(Coinage.) The instruments by which the impres- 
sions are given upon the various denominations of coin. | 
The following is an outline of the die manufacture | 
The engraver selects a forged plug of the best cust-stee], | 
of proper dimensions for his intended work ; and, having 
carefully annealed it, and turned its surfaces sinooth in| 
the lathe, proceeds to engrave upon it the intended. de- 
vice for the coin. When this is perfect, the letters are 
put in, and the circularity and size duly adjusted; it is 
then hardened, and termed a matriz. Another plug of 
soft steel is now selected; and the matrix being care- 
fully adjusted upon it, they are placed under a very 
powerful fly-press, und two or three blows so directed 
as to commence an impression of the matrix upon tlie! 
plug; this is then unnealed, and the operation repented | 
till the plug receives a perfect impression of the work | 
upon the matrix, This impression is of course in relief, | 
the origina] work upon the matrix. being indented, and | 
produces what is termed a punch. This, being duly) 
shaped ina lathe hardened, and is employed in the| 
production of impressions in solt steel, or dies, which 
being properly turned and hardened, ime exact facsstmit- 
les of the original matrix, and are used in the process 
of coinage, When a pair of dies ave made of good steel, | 
and duly hardened and tempered, ind are carefully used, 
they will sometimes yield. from 200,000 to 500,000 im- 
pressions before they become so far worn or injured as 
to require to be removed from the coinage presses, 

Die. (.) a town of France, dep. Drome, on the river | 
Drome, 30 m. from Grenoble; pop. 4,416. 

Die, (St..) (de'ai,) a town of France, dep, Vosges. 24 m. 
N.W. of Epinal. Manus. Cotton-spinuing, iron and wire- 
works, "up. 10,472. 

Die'bitsch, Hans KARL FnirpgicH ANTON, (Count, 

S\BALKANSKY,) a distinguished Russian general, u. in 
Silesia, 1785. In the campaigns of 1512, 1813, and 1814, 
he signalized himself by his skill and bravery, and was 
advanced to the rank of quartermuster-general by the 
Emperor Alexander. IIe displayed great courage in| 
the battles of Austerlitz, Eylau, Friedland, and Dresden, 
He at length became head of the staff; and in 1 
intrusted, by the Emperor Nicholas, with the chi 
mand of the Russian army in the expedition against | 
Turkey. For his brilliant services in that campaign, he | 
was promoted to the rank of fieldanarshal, and rewarded 
with the title of Count Sabalkünsky (or crosser of the| 
Balkan) the orders of St. Andrew and St George, a mil- 
lion of roubles, &. D. of the cholera, 1831. 

Die’cian, Die'cious, n. and d. See DiGciaN, and 
Dia, 10€ 

Die ral, a. Same ns Dineprat, q. v. 

Dief'f^nbach, Jonaxx FRIEDRICH, one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons of the present century, u. 1792 in Königs- 
berg. Aiter graduating in 1822 at Wiirzburg, he went 
to Berlin. where he became, in 1840, professor and | 
director of the surgical clinic, in the Charity Hospital. 
Alter suffering many years, he b. in 1847, suddenly, 
just after an operation, surrounded by his numerous 
scholars. Tle was eminent not ouly for his great ex- 
pertness and facility in ordinary operations, but also 
for his surgical genius in making improvements in 
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the older methods, and the invention of new ones par- 


ticularly in those appertaining to Plastic Surge 
his works are to be mentioned: 
fahrungen;? »Die Transfusion des Blutes, und die 
Einspritzung der Arzneien in die Adern;” * Ueber 
die Durchschneidung der Sehnen und = Muskeln;" 
“Die Heilung des Stotterns;” “Die Aether gegen den 
Schmertz;" and his principal work, which has been 
translated into all the modern languages — Die Opera- 
tive Chirurgie.“ 

Dieffenba'chia, n. [Named after M. Diefenbach, q. v.] 
(Hot) A genus of plants, order Araceae, belonging to | 
the tropics of America, and consisting of herbs having 
tall fleshy stems, rather large leaves often variegated, 
and spadius enclosed in yellowish spathes. D. seguina 
is the Dumb Cane of the West Indies, a virulent plant, | 
whose juice is so acrid as to render speechless for days! 
those who may happen to bite the stems, which, when | 
the leaves are gone, and the ring-like markings become 
evident, bear some resemblance to those of the eugar-, 
cane, 

Diege'sis. n. [Or.] A narrative, recital. or history. 

Diego, (San.) (de-ai’go,) à shoal in the Gulf of Mex- 


or 


“Chirurgische Er- 
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Dutch painter of the Flemish school, was a fellow-pupil 
of Vandyke in the school of Rubens, at Antwerp; B. 
D. 1675. 

^p.) a maritime town of France, dep. 
at the 


about 1606 

Dieppe. ~ 
Seine-Loférieure, eap. arrond, of same name 
mouth of the Arques, on the British Channel 
of Rouen, and % N.W., of Paris. D. is a handsome, 
well-built town, and possesses many fine buildings, and 
public institutiens. It is alse à favorite sea-side resort, 
and is, besides, ene of the principal stations for pasren- 
ger traffic between Great Britain and the N. of France, 
Paris, &c.; steam-communication being carried on daily 
with Newhaven, Eng. — Manuf. Sugar, rope, ship-bnild- 
ing, &e.— D. is n considerable entrepôt tor coustwise 
trade, and is largely concer in the oyster fisheries, 
D. was bombarded by the English and Dutch in 1694. 
Its iuhabitunts were formerly famous for their enter- 
prise as discoverers and navigators, Fop. 19,946, 

Diere'sis, n. Scc DIARFSIS. 

Die'-sinKer, n. One whose vocation is to cut and 

ave the dies used in the stamping of coin, &c, 

Die'-sinking.». Sce Dre. 

Dies Ire. „ett. n. (Lat, day of wrath.) (Mus.) 
The name commonly given, from the opeuing words, to 
a celebrated Latin hymn, describing the final judgment 
of the world. It is characterized by remarkable force 
and beauty, combined with great smoothness of rhyme, 
and commences : 

“ Dies ira, dies ila, 

Solvet seclum tu favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibyila." 
The authorship of this beautiful hymn has been ascribed 
to various persons; butit most probably proceeded from 
the pen of Thomas of Celano, a F iscan monk, who 

died about the year 1255. In the l4th century it was 

admitted into the service of the Church, and made a 
part of the Z/equiem, or mass for the souls of the dead. 
This hymn has been fiequently translated into German, 
and into English, 

Di’esis, n. (|Gr.] (Mus) An interval less than a 
comma, The harmonial M, is the difference between a 
greater and a lesser semitone, 

(Printing.) A mark of reference, sometimes called 
double-danger, and annotated thus, f. 

Di'es non. It., implying no legal day.) (Low) A 
day, as the Sabbath, or any specified legal holiday, when 
all legal business is suspended, 

Die'-stock,». An apparatus for holding the dies in 
n fixed position, during the process of cutting screws. 
Diest, C a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, 
cap. canton, on the Demer, 82 m. E.N.E. of Brussels. 

Manf. Stockings, woollens, &e. Zop. 9.573. 

Diet. n. Fr. dive; It. dirta; Lat. diata; Gr. dioita. 
Etymol. uncertain.) Food or victuals generally; daily 
allowance of provision; board; nutriment. 

“ Be plain in dress, and sober In your diet." Lady A. M. Montagu. 


—Course of food prescribed for the prevention and cure 
of disease; choicely assorted descriptions of nutritious 
aliment allowed to invalids, 

(Hygiene and Med.) Min has been supplied by nature 
with an organization of stomach capable of digesting 
and assimilating into nutriment every sul-stance in the 
animal and vegetable Kingdoms not actually poisonous. 
Many of these valuable gifts, however, are rendered 
inoperative or less serviceable, from an ignorance of 
knowing how properly to prepare them for food. The 
ancients were in the habit of éuring nenrly all nente 
diseases by n system of dietetics, 1. e, by n more or less 
total abstinence from aliment of all kinds; and there is 
little doubt that one-half of the maladies now besieged 
and driven out of the body by an artillery of potent 
medicines, might and could be cured by » course of proper 
diet alone, but for the unrensonableness of the patient, 
who, refusing the necessary time, and demanding an 
instant recovery, rejects the safer but more tardy &ys- 
tem, for the more rapid. but, at the same time, more 
injurious plan of medicine. Climate, and the mode of 
life n person pursues, have a great effect on the diet; 
the warmer the climate, the less and the poorer the food 
the man eats; the colder the region, the richer and more 
abundant the aliment he consumes; while the man of 
sedentary occupation in all latitudes eats less than 
he who takes exercise, or has an active employment. 

| Though modern science has classified all kinds of food 

according to the great proximate principles they contain 
or yield, «nd separated them into those which produce 
fluids and flesh, and those that generate beat, — and 
though it has been proved that vegetable aliment will 
afford all the properties necessary to yield those proxi- 

mate principles, — it has been found that man requires a 

due mixture of animal and vegetable aliment to produce 

a perfect nutrition. When it is remembered how fre- 

| quently relapses are caused in illness by a too hasty re 

turn to the customary dictary, and how the indulgence 
in a «mall quantity of some long deburred dish or favor- 

ite viand will undo months of care, the importance of a 

strict and rigidly obeyed system of diet cannot be too 

strongly impressed on the mind ofall. It is impossible 
to lay down a rule of dietary to be observed in all cases 
of illness, thongh general principles will be better un- 
derstood in relation to that subject when we come to 
treat of Food, and divide that important theme into 
those substances which generate heat, repair the waste 
of the solids or the flesh, and those that reprodnce the 
fluids of the body; then, according as the disease is a 


ico, between Florida and the mouth of the Mississipy 
Dielee'tric, n. Gr. dia, and Eng. electric.) ( 
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with pips, dots, or numbers, from one to six, Two dice 
are employed in certain games of chance, snch as back- 
gammon: also in throwing for high stakes, or settling 


tricity.) A body which admits of the force of electricity | 
acting through it. | 
Die'me Land. (Van.) See TASMANIA. 


some dispute in which the decision is referred to the, DiepenbecK, Aurauam VAN, (de/pen-bek,) an eminent, 
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fever, the wasting of the body as in atrophy, or the cor- 
ruption of the fluids, as in scurvy, the kinds of food 
most serviceable to each, and those most objectionable, 
will be readily understood. The system that once pre- 
vailed of giving broths and gravies, under the delusion 
that the patient was imbibing strength with every 
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spoonful of the concentrated essence of beef, mutton, or 
chicken, has fortunately been long discarded, and medical 
men vow know that a few dry fibres of loug-boiled beef 
will go farther to build up a shattered constitution than 
a qnart of the richest gravy ever extracted from animal 
tissue. It is now also a patent fact that the most nutri- 
tions fuod, or that substance containing the largest 
quantity of those priuciples necessary to build up the 
living frame, is, if exclusively lived upon, as poisonous 
as arsenic or hemlock, destroying the body by a linger- 
ing marasinus or wasting. In the same way, the use 
of malt liquors — considered by some people to be of 
nutritive benefit to the system — is, regarded simply in 
its alimentary aspect, a perfect and entire fallacy. A 
person of good digestion, who satisfies the requirements 
of his stomach with a five-cent loaf aud a glass of water, 
does more to promote the formation of muscular fibre 
in his body, by his simple diet resolving itself into 20 
times the amount of farina and sugar — the basis of 
malt— than ten cents worth of beer could yield his 
system, and this, too, with the immediate certainty of 
its being converted into animal tissue. 

Diet, v. a. (Gr. diaitad, from diuita, diet.] To feed; to 
furnish provisions for; to take food by prescribed rules. 

“I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Viet his sickness." — Shaka. 

—v.n. To eat according to prescribed regimen; to ent; 
to feed; as, to be on spare diet. 

Diet, n. [From Lat. dies, a day; It. díeta.] An appointed 
day of assembling, or the assembly itself. 

( Hist.) By the usage of the German Empire, two D. were 
summoned every year by the emperor. There were three 
chambers:— 1. That of the electors, q. v.: 2. That of the 
Sovereign princes, divided into two spiritual, and four 
temporal benches; 3. The chamber of the imperial cities, 
divided into the Rhenish and the Swabian benches. Tho 
D., together with the emperor, exercised the prerogatives 
of sovereignty. A decree of the D. was termed a recess 
of the empire. The D. of Hungary is, according to the 
constitution, composed of the king (emperor of Austria), 
and the estates. The latter consist of the higher clergy, 
the maguates, the two courts of appeal, and two repre- 
sentatives from each chapter, county, city, and privileged 
district. They are divided into two chambers, called 
tabule. — The D. of Switzerland is composed of the rej- 
resentatives of the cantons, and manages such affairs as 
by the federal constitution are exeinpted from the juris- 
diction of those several independent states. [t is held 
every two years, alternately at Zurich, Berne, and Lu- 
cerne, which are termed the presiding cantons ( Vorort). 
The schaltheiss or governor (chief executive magistrate) 
of the presiding canton is landamman of Switzerland for 
the time being. Each canton has one vote in the D. — 
From a very remote period, down to 1832, Poland had 
national assemblies, or D., which were of two sorts — 
ordinary, and extraordinary. The ordinary D. was held 
every two years, and usually at Warsaw. The D. was 
composed of a selection froin the nobility, who formed 
what was called the senate, and of the deputies returned 
by each of the palatinates and districts of the country. 
The number amounted to about 400. The period of its 
meeting was fixed by the kiug, who presided over its 
deliberations, The extraordinary D. were convoked 
only to listen to propositions from the throne, and lasted 
only four days. As is well known, the throne of Poland 
was not hereditary, but elective; and, on the occasion 
of choosing the sovereign, the Polish D. were held in 
the open country, and were attended by all the nobility 
on horseback, armed and equipped as if for battle. On 
this subject the reader is referred to a work of great 
ability, by De la Birardiére, entitled Histoires des Diétes 
de Pologne, pour les Elections des Rois, depuis 1572 
jusqu'en 1674 (Svo., Paris, 1679). Dietines was the name 
given to the particular assemblies of the Polish nobility, 

n which deputies were elected to serve in the ordinary 

D., and to represent the wishes and interests of their 
constituents. In these dietines every gentleman pos- 
sessing an estate of three acres had the right of voting, 
and every deputy was chosen by the majority of suf- 
frages. 

Dietary, a. Pertaining or relating to diet, or the 
regimen prescribing or governing the same; as, a diet- 
ary scale. 

—n. Allowance of daily food, especially as applied to the 
inmates of a prison, poor-house, alms-house, &c.; as, a 
liberal dietary. 

Di'et-b „ n. Food, as regulated by medical au- 
23 

Di'et-drink, n. A beverage, as barley-water, boeſ- tea, 
&c., given to the sick under medical supervision. 

Di'eter, u. One who diets; one who prescribes rules 
for eating; one who prepares food by course of regimen. 

“ He sauc'd our broth as Juno had been sick, 
And he her díeter."—Shaka. 

Dietet'ic, Dietet'ical, a. [Gr. diait/ti-k?, techn?, 
art, being understood; from diaita.] Pertaining or 
relating to diet, or to the prescribed rules for regulat- 
ing the quality and quantity of food requisite to be 
eaten; as, dietetic philosophy, i. e. dietetics. 

Dietet'ically, adv. In a dietetical manner, 

Dietetics, n. sing. [Fr. dict/tique] The doctrine or 
principle involved in the regulation of common diet; 
that branch of hygiene which relates to the prescription 

of proper and nutritious food. — See Diet, and Foon. 

Dietet'ist, n. A medical practitioner who applies the 
principle of dietary regimen to the cure of diseases, 

Diethyl'amine, n. (Chem.) A compound which may 
be represented as ammonia, two atoms of whose hydro- 
gen have been replaced by two of ethyl. It is a colorless 
volatile inflammable caustic liquid. Form, NH(C4H;)s. 
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| Dieth’ylin, n. (Chem.) A colorless liquid, derived from 

two atoms of alcohol, and one of glycerine, 

| Di’etine, n. [Fr.] A minor or subordinate diet or con- 
vention. — See DIET. 

Di'etist, Dieti'tinn, n. One who is skilled in the 
prescription or preparation of diet. 

Dieu, n. [Fr.] In the French language, God; the Al- 
mighty. 

Dieu et mon Droit, (du ài mong drwáw.) (Her.) 
The motto borne by the English monarchs; first assumed 
by Richard I. (Cour de Lion), in 1195, and in French 
signilying, “God and my Right.” 

Dieuse, (de’e(s)ze,) the ancient Decem Pagi, a town of 
France, dep. Meurthe, 26 m. from Nancy ; pop. 4,042. 
Diilarea tion, n. [Lat. difJureatio.] ( Rom. Hist.) The 
dividing of a ca among the ancient Romans, part of 

the ceremony of a divorce, 

Dif'fer, v. n. [Lat. differo dis, and fero, to bear or 
carry.) To come apart; to be separate; to be unlike, 
dissimilar, distinct, or various; — sometimes followed 
by from. 

** Discern how the hero differs from the brute."— Addison. 

—Not to accord; to disagree; to vary; to dissent from; 
us, to differ in opinion. 

lt is free to differ from one another in our opinions and senti- 
ments." — Burnet. 

—To dispute; to contend; to wrangle; to be at variance; 
—usually preceding with; as, to differ with one's rela- 
tions. 

—r.a. To cause to be or appear contrary or different. (R.) 

Difference, n. |Fr.; Lat. differentia.) Act ot difler- 
ing; state of being different; unlike, or distinct; dis- 
similarity; diversity; unlikeness; variation; as, the 
difference in color between white and black. 

—The quality which distinguishes one thing from another; 
disproportion; disparity; inequality ; attribute of dis- 
tinction; special characteristic of quality. 

“Ob! the strange difference between man and woman." — Shaks, 

—Contention; dispute; debate; controversy; ground of 

uarrel or controversy ; point in dispute ; as, family dif- 
Jorences. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this preseut question in the court? " — Shaks. 

—bDistinction ; as, the difference between the guilty and 

the innocent. 
She is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me ! - Wordsworth. 

(Logic.) One of the predicables, It is that particular 
quality which distinguishes the subject from all others 
when contemplated from that point of view in which 
we were then regarding it; and is said, logically, to be 
part of the essence of the subject. The genus, together 
with the difference, is said to make up the species; the 
species, with the D, to make up the lower spec or 
the individual: e. g., to the genns metal add the D., 
“susceptible of magnetic attraction," and we obtain 
the species iron, which is distinguished from all other 
metals by that peculiarity. 

(Her.) A device borne on the escutcheon to indicate 
the part of a family to which the bearer belongs. This 
has been effected by various methods—at present by 
what are termed brisures, mar's of filiation, cadency, or 
Cavence, q. v. Females do not bear differences. 

(Math.) Remainder of a sum or quantity after a 
lesser amount is subtracted. 

v. a. To cause n difference or distinction. 

„Organs, . . and differenced by other concurrent causes.” 
Holder. 

Different, a. [Fr.; Lat. differens, from difero.) Dis- 

tinct; separate; not the same; as, two different places. 
“Like — but oh! how different." — Wordsworth. 


— Various or contrary ; of various or contrary forms, na- 
tures, or qualities; dissimilar; unlike; as, different 
creeds, different kinds of food, &c. 

Nen are different from each other, as the regions in which they 
are born are different." — Dryden. 

Differentia, (dif.fzr-n'she-a,) n. (Logic.) Specific 
difference in essence or species, 

Differen’tial, a. [Fr. différentiel] Creating a differ- 
ence; making discrimination or distinction; as, differ- 
ential duties. 

" (Mech.) Differing in amount or quality of motive 
orce. 

—Calculated to indicate difference of motion or results ;— 
used in relation to machinery. 

(Ma.) Having reference to differentials. 

—n. An infinitesimal differeuce between two states of a 
variable quantity. — Eliot, 

Differen’tial Calculus, n. (Math.) A term ap- 
plied to one of the most important branches of the higher 
mathematics, and in which magnitudes are contemplated 
as susceptible of continuous growth. Broadly speak- 
ing, the object of the D. C. may be said to be the deter- 
mination of the ratios of the differences of mutually de- 
pendent variable magnitudes, on the supposition that 
these differences become infinitely small, — an hypothe- 
sis Which gives rise to considerable abbreviations in the 
general calculation of differences, The infinitely smal 
variation, increment or decrement, of a quantity is 
termed its differential, and is expressed by writing the 
letter d before the magnitude or function; thus d z 
signifies the differential of the variable magnitude x, d 
(z y) the differential of the product of the two variables 
zand y, and so on. The differential of a differential is 
called the second differential, and, x being the variable, 
is denoted by d d z, or more briefly by d. In a simi- 
lar manner dz is the ntà differential of z, The letter 
d was introduced by Leibnitz, and is now adopted by all 
writers as the symbol of differentiation. The D. C, al- 
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atic form, and greatly extended, by the two celebrated 
brothers Bernouilli. See INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Differen'tial Thermometer, n. (Physics.) Au 
ingenious instrument, invented by Sir 
John Leslie, and of great use in experi- 
mental philosophy, tor measuring very 
small differences of temperature. It 
consists of two glass bulbs, connected 
by a glass tube bentin tbeform of the 
letter U. The tube is then partly 
filled with a colored liquid, when, ex- 
posing one bulb to heat, the expan- 
sion of the air torces the liquid down, 
causing it to rise in the opposite limb 
or part of the tube. ‘This instrument 
is not meant to indicate the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, as the appli- 
cation of cold or heat to both bulbs at 
the same time occasions no alteration 
in the level of the liquid; it merely 
indicates the difference of temperature 
between the two tubes 
Differen’tially, adv. After the 
manner or method of differentiation, 
Difleren'tinte, v. a. (u.) To 
obtain the differential of: as, to differentiate an equation, 
Differentiation, (dif-frr-n-she-d'shun,) n. ( Math.) 
Act, method, or process ot differentiating quantities or 
equations. 
(Zul. The formation or discrimination of differences 
or varieties, — Worcester. 
Differently, adr. In a different manner; variously ; 
possessing distinctive qualities. 
Differingly, adv. In a differing, different, or con- 
trary manner. 
“ Protuberant and concave parts of a surface may remit the 
light so differingly, as to vary a color." Hoyle. 
Diflib'ulnte, v.a. [Lat. difibulare.] To unbutton. 
Dif ficult, a. Hard to do or to practise; hard; not 
easy; laborious; arduous; necessitating pains and 
trouble to perform or accomplish ; as, a dificult task. 
It is dificult lu the eyes of this people." — Zachariah. 


—Hard to be pleased; unaccommodating ; unyielding; 
uncompliant; austere; rigid; peevish; as, a difficult 
woman to manage. 

—Painful; perplexed; beset with trouble, labor, or dif- 
ficulty: as, a dif/icult passage to construe. 

Dif ficultly, odv. With troubie or difficulty. 

Difficulty, n. [Fr. difhculté; Lat. difhcultus, for 
di ficilitas—di, or dit, and facilitas, from facilis.) That 
which is hard to be done or surmounted: obstruction; 
impediment ; obsta embarrassment ; perplexity ; as, 
a person in difficulties. — State of anything which ren- 
ders its performance hard, laborious, or perplexing; 
nrduousness; exigency ; us, a work of difficulty. 

—Objection; cavil; variance; disagreement; matter of 
quarrel or controversy: as, to raise a difficulty. 

Dif fidence, n. [L. Lat. difidentia ; It. diffidenza ; 
from Lat. diflidens, distrusting, from diffido— dis, and 
fido, to trust.) Want of confidence; any doubt of the 
power, ability, or disposition of others; doubt; fear; 
timidi apprehension: hesitation; modest reserve; 
excess modesty; bashfulness; coyness; reluctance; 
want of self-reliance. 

Dif'fident, a. [Lat. diffidens, difidentis.| Wanting 
confidence in, or doubting of, another's power, ability, 
disposition, sincerity, or intention; distrustful, 

Be not difident of wisdom.” — Milton. 


—Distrustful of, or wanting confidence in, one's self; 
doubtful of one's own power, influence, or competency ; 
hesitating; over-modest; bashful; coy; reserved. 

Distress makes the humble heart difident. - Richardson. 

Diffidently, adv. With distrust; in a distrusting 
manner; modestly. 

Difform, a. Having a different form: dissimilar in 
structure; unlike in properties;—in contradistinction 
to uniform ; as, a diform leaf. 

“The unequal refractions of diform rays proceed not from any 
contingent irregularities.’ — Newton, 

Diffract’, v.a. [Lat. diffringere.] To deflect or separate 
into different parts, as the sun's ray. 

Diffrac'tion, n. [Fr.] (Optics) A species of deviation 
or deflection which the rays of light undergo in passing 
very near to any opaque body. This phenomenon was 
first observed by Grimaldi, who described the principal 
appearances with sufficient accuracy; but Newton first 
attempted to explain its cause by the general properties 
of light. His experiments are detailed in the last book 
of his Optics. In order to exhibit the phenomena of D., 
let a beam of solar light, reflected horizontally, be ad- 
mitted into a dark chamber through a small round hole, 
and received on a white vertical wall. If the hole have 
a sensible diameter, the image of the sun thrown on the 
wall will suffer no sensible alteration of color; but if we 
place in the axis of the beam of light, and at a distance 
of 5 or 6 ft. from the hole through which it is admitted, 
a metallic plate, having a puncture made in it by tlie 
point of a very fine needle, and intercepting all other 
ight than that which passes through the puncture, the 
appearance on the wall will no longer be a circular spot ^ 
of white light only; it will be surrounded with several 
concentric colored rings, covering a space far exceeding 
in extent that which the solar beam would have occu- 
pied if the rays of which it was composed had followed 
their rectilinear direction. By substituting a very nar- 
row slit for the puncture in the metallic plate, or sev- 
eral punctures or slits very close to each other, and ar- 
ranged in a certain manner, some of the most beautiful 
phenomena of optics are exhibited. 


DIFFERENTIAL 
THERMOMETER, 


though invented by Leibnitz, was reduced to a system-| Diffrac'tive, a. Having the power of diffraction. 
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Diffran’chise, v.a. Same as DISFRANCHISE. 

Diffran'ehisement, n. Sce DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

Diffuse, (dif-/üz.) v.a. [Fr. diffuz; Lat. diffundo, dif- 
fusus —ais, aud fundo, to pour out.] To pour or spread, 
as a fluid; to cause to flow or spread; to spread; to 
circulate; to expand and extend iu all directions; to 
disperse; to publish; to proclaim; as, to diffuse benev- 
olence. 

—a. Widely spread; dispersed; using many words; co- 
pions; expansive; prolix ; verbose; redundant; as, a dif- 
Juse style of composition. 

Diffus’edly, adv. In a diffused manner; with wide 
dispersion. 

Diffus“edness, n. State of diffusion; dispersion. 

Diffuse'ly, ade. In a diffuse or spreading manner; 
widely; extensively ; copiously ; fully. 

Diffuse' ness, n. Quality of being diffuse, or of lack- 
ing conciseness; prolixity. 

Diffus’er, n. One who diffuses or disseminates. 

Diffusibil'ity, u. State or quality of being diffusible. 

Diffus'ible, a. That may be diffused; that may flow 
or be spread in all directions ; that muy be dispersed. 

(Med.) Applied to those stimulating medicines which 
auginent the action of the vascular system. 

Ditfu'sibleness, mn. Same as DIFFUSIBILITY, g. v. 

Diffusion, (dif.fu'zhun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. diffusio. See 
DirrUsr.] Act of diffusing; a spreading or scattering; 
dispersion; dissemination; spread; propagntion; cir- 
culation; as, the diffusion of learning, the diffusion of 
species. 

(Chem.) 1. D.of gases. If two vessels be filled with 
two different gases, and connected by a tube, it will be 
found that, after a certain lapse of time, an intimate aud 
equal intermixture of them will take place. If, how- 
ever, means be taken to measure the veloeity with which 
they mix, it will be found that the lighter of the two 
diffuses itself much more rapidly than the heavier, and 
rice versa. This velocity of D. may be measured in the 
following manner: — If a glass tube, closed at one end 
with a porous plug of plaster of Paris, is filled with hy- 
drogen, and plunged mouth downwards, the hydrogen 
will gradually pass through the porous diaphragm into 
the air, and the air will gradually supply its place. But 
it will be found that the hydrogen diffuses itself into the 
air much more rapidly than the air into it, causing the 
water to rise in the tube, contrary to the action of grav- 
ity. Mr. Graham and others, by a singular apparatus, 
have determined the exact rates of D. of all gases, which 
appear to be in accordance with a law that the relative 
diffusiveness of guses is unity divided by the square root 
of their density, taking air us the standard. The follow- 
ing are the velocities of D. of some of the more familiar 


gases: 
Hydrogen. saas aaas S83 
Carburetted hydrogen . 134 
Olefiant gas .l02 
Ar Bu 
Carbonic acid 
Sulphurousacid . 


D. of gases is a process that is continually going on 
around us. Were it not for this property, gases delete- 
rious to animal and vegetable life would be constantly 
accumulating in poisonous masses, instead of being 
silently and harmlessly distributed through the atmos- 
here. — 2. D. of liquids. Liquids of different densities, 
ike gases, gradually diffuse into each other when 
brought into contact. Thus, if a salt jar be filled with 
water, und red wine be carefully and gradually conveyed 
to the bottom of the vessel, it will be found that, after 
the lapse of a few days, the wine will gradually diffuse it- 
self into the water and the water into the wine, until the 
whole be uniformly mixed. By means of an apparatus 
of this kind, Mr. Giaham was enabled to calculate the 
different velocities of a large number of substances. 
These velocitics vary in the most remarkable manner, 
sulphuric acid, for instance, diffusing into water with 24 
times the velocity ofalbumen. Pursuing these experi- 
ments, Mr. Graham was at last able to classify all solu- 
ble substances according to their velocities, and in doing 
80 he made the marvellous discovery that a diaphragm 
covered with a layer of a solution of low velocity totally 
interrupted the passage of a solution of still lower 
wer of D. through its mass. Carrying these ideas 
urther, he has classified all soluble substances under 2 
heads, — colloids, or amorphous substances, similar to 
gelatine, which he takes as the type of the clnss; and 
crystalloids, or substances taking a crystalline form, and 
having à high diffusive velocity. These two classes seem 
to be divided naturally by other characteristics than 
velocity of D. All crystalloids are more or less rapid, 
while colloids, such as starch, dextrin, albumen, &c., are 
insipid, and soluble with difficulty. Colloids offer but 
little resistance to the D. of crystalloids through their 
mass, while they are in à manner impervious to sub- 
stances of their own class. On this property Mr. Graham 
has founded his system of dialysis, or the separation of 
the crystalloid and colloid constituents of a liquid by 
the intervention of a colloid septum. (See DIALYSIS.) 
Another curious property of colloids is their power of 
remaining in solution until some disturbing influence 
suddenly reduces them to what Mr. Graham calls their 
tous state. For instance, solution of ulmic acid may 
be preserved perfectly liquid for wecks in a sealed tube, 
but it is sure to become gelatinous, and insoluble at last. 
The following table will give an idea of the relative dif- 
fusibility of crystalloids and colloids: 
Hydrochloric acid .. d 


Chloride of sodium .2:33 >} Crystalloids. 
Cane-sugar .. A 
Albumen... 49 Colloids. 


Carainel ... .085 j 


Dig'amy, n. 


Di 
Dig’enite, n. (Min.) An orthorhombic mineral. Sp. 
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Dit(Tu'sive, a. Having the quality of diffusing, spread- 
ing, or dispersing; extended; spread widely; extensive; 
expansive. 

“and with diffusive light adorn their heavenly place."— Dryden. 

Diifu’siveness, n. l'ower of diffusing, or state of be- 
ing diffused; dispersion; extension or extensiveness ; 
quality or state of being diffuse; verboseness; copious- 
ness of words or expressions. 

Dig, r.a. (imp. and pp. DIGGED, or DUG.) [A. S. dician, 
gedician ; Swed. and Goth, dika, to dike, bank, mound, 
to make a ditch or trench. See Dike and Drrcit.] To open 
and break or turn up, as the earth, with n spade or other 
sharp instrument, or penetrate with a sharp-pointed or 
sharp-edged tool or instrument. 

** You cannot dig up your garden too often.“ — Temple. 


—To excavate; to form an opening in the earth by dig- 


ging and removing the loose soil, &c.; as, to dig a well, 
to dig the ground for the foundation of a building. 
Hig d from her entrails first the precious ore. — Dryden. 

To dig down, to dig from under the foundation of.— 
To dig in, to spread over by digging; as, fo dig in com- 
post.— To dig from, out, or up, to get at and procure by 
digging; as, to dig out treasure, to dig up potatoes. 


r. n. To delve; to work with a spade, or similar tool or 


instrument ; to perform servile labor. 
„I cannot dig; to beg I am asbam'd." — Luke xvi. 3, 

( Mining.) To remove ores from their bed or lode after 
excavating for them. 

To dig in or into, to pierce with a spade; act of exca- 
vating.— To attack with a view to consume or demol- 
ish; as, to dig into a good dinner. (Vulgar.) — To dig 
through, to open a way or passage to by digging ; as, to 
dig through a layer of rock. 


—n. A punch or poke with the fist; as, to give a person & 


dig in the ribs. (Vulgar.) — In the U. States, a slang 
term for one who reads or studies unweariedly. 


Dig’amist, n. One who marries a second wife or hus- 


band, after the demise of the first. 


Digam’ma, „. Gr. dis, and gamma, . 


(Gram.) The name of a letter in the early language o 

Greece. It appears to have had very nearly the sound 
of the English for v, and was so called from its resem- 
blance to 2 gammas, one placed above the other, thus F. 


Digam'mate. Digam’mated, a. (Gram.) Con- 


taining the digamma. 


Dig’amous, a. Pertaining, or relating to a second law- 


ful marriage. 

[From Gr. dis, and ganein, to marry. 
Marriage to a second wife or husband, after the death o 
the first :—contradistinguished from bigamy, or marriage 
with a second partner during the lifetime of the first. 


Digns'tric, a. (Gr. dis, and gasté, the belly.] (Au.) 


Having a double belly.— An epithet given to a double 
muscle situated externally between the lower jaw and 
mastoid process. It pulls the lower jaw downward 
and backward; and when the jaws are shut, it draws 
the larynx, and with it the pharynx, upward in the act 
of swallowing. 


Dig’ by, in Nova Scotia, a W. S. W. co., bordering on the 


Atlantic Ocean, Surface extremely diversified. The co. 
contains several lakes, which give rise to some consid- 
erable rivers. Brial's Island and a very remarkable 

headland, called Digby Neck, enclose St. Mary's Bay on 

she RW. Min. Coal and sandstone. Cap. Digby. Pop. 
7,037. 


—A seaport town, cap. of the above co., on the N. shore of 


Digby Neck, about 110 m. W. of Halifax. Pop. 1,951. 


—A village on Annapolis Harbor, abt. 11 m. S. W. of An- 


napolis. 


Digby, or Dianr CHICKEN, m. A small, dried herring. 


cured at Digby, Nova Scotia, and niuch esteemed as an 
appetizer or relish with wine, &c. 
gen'esis, n. Same as PARTHENOGENESIS, g. v. 


gr. = 55 to 58. Lustre metallic. 
blackish, lead-gray. Comp. sulphur 20:2, copper 19:8 = 
100. In the United States, compact varieties occur in 
the red-sandstone formation at Limebury and Cheshire, 
Conn. ; also nt Schuyler's Mines, N. J. 


Color and streak 


Digest, (de-jest’,) v. a. (Lat. digero, digestus — dis, and 


gero, to bear about with one, to wear. See GEsTATION.] 
To separate or dissolve, and concoct in the stomach, as 
food ; to convert into chyme.—To distribute into classes ; 
to arrange or dispose methodically; to draw out me- 
thodically in the mind; to dispose nnd nourish in the 
mind, so as to improve the nnderstanding and heart. 

“Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest."— Book of Com. Prayer. 


—To receive and enjoy ; to brook. 


^ With my two daughters’ dowers, digest the third." — Shaks, 


—To receive without open resentment, repugnance, or re- 


jection; as, to digest good counsel. — To soften, abate, or 
reduce, as anger or other passions. — To mature; to 
bring to ripeness or perfection. 

„Learning, digested well." — Thomson. 


(Chem.) To soften and prepare by caloric, or heated 
moisture. 


—v. n. To experience the process of digestion ; as, properly 


digested food. — To be mollified and prepared by heat. 


To suppurate, or generate pus or matter, as a wound. 
—n. That which is digested; an orderly distribution or 


arrangement; a body of laws arranged under proper 
titles; any collection, compilation, abridgment, or sum- 
mary of laws, or of the principles of any other science, 
disposed under proper heads or titles. 

(Civil Law.) A term often applied to the Pandects of 
the civil or Roman law. It was compiled from the 
works of previous Roman jurists by Tribonian and 
others, at the command of the emperor Justinian, and 


was published in A. D. 533. 
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Digest'edly, adv. In a digested manner; in a me- 
thodical and regular way. 

Digester, n. One who digests. 

“People that are bilious and fat, are great eaters and fl! di- 
gestere." — Arbuthnot. 

—An article of food, or medicine, taken to aid and 
strengthen the digestive organs of the stomach. 

A boiler invented by Papin for raising water to a higher 
temperature than the common boiling-point, 212°: this 
is effected by forming a vessel somewhat resembling a 
kitchen-pot; the mouth is formed into a flat ring, so 
that a cover may be screwed tightly on; this cover is 
furnished with a safety-valve, loaded to the required 


ressure. 

Digestibility, n. Quality of being digestible. 
Digest'ible, a. Capable of being digested, or con- 
cocted with chyme in the stomach; as, digestible meat. 

Digest'ibleness, n. Same as DIGESTIBILITY, Q. v. 

Digestion, (dejésyun,) n. [Fr.; from Lat. digestio.] 
Act of digesting, or the process of dissolving aliment in 
thestomach, and preparing it for conversion into chyme, 
for circulation und nourishment of the body. See below, 
Physiol. 

—Orderly arrangement; distribution in order; act of re- 
ducing to classification and method. 
“ The digestion of the counsels in Sweden is made in the senate." 

Temple. 

(Surg.) A term formerly applied to the treatment by 
which wounds or ulcers were brought into that state in 
which they found healthy pus; the remedies or applica- 
tions promoting this object were termed digestives. 

(Chem.) The heating of a substance in a liquid, in 
order to extract some principle contained in it. It is 
distinguished from maceration by being performed at a 
high temperature. 

( Physiol.) That process by which the food of animals 
is converted into chyme in the stomach, and prepared 
for being ultimately taken into the blood. The func- 
tion or process of D.is one of the principal of those 
that are directly concerned in the maintenance of life ; 
and hence its proper performance is of the utmost im- 
portance to the individual; while depending, ns it does, 
upon the healthy condition of a great number of organs, 
it is not to be wondered at that it is liable to disorders, 
and is productive of an endless variety of diseases under 
the general term indigestion. The principal processes 
connected with digestion are usually represented as — 
1. Mastication; 2. Insalivation ; 3. Deglutition; 4. 
Chymification, or the action of the stomach ; 5. Chylifi- 
cation, or the action of the intestines; 6. Defecation ; 
and 7. the absorption of the chyle. The operation of 
mastication is a very important auxiliary to- O., since 
the more food is broken down and mixed with the saliva, 
the more readily and completely will it be acted upon 
by the stomach. Imperfect mastication is a frequent 
cause of indigestion. During this process the salivary 
glands yield up their contents, by means of which the 
dry food is moistened and rendered more fit for degluti- 
tion. The third process is the act by which the food is 
transferred from 
the mouth to the 
stomach. (See De- 
GLUTITION.) The 
alimentary matter 
being propelled by 
the contractions of 
the esophagus into 
the cardiac ex- 
tremity of the 
stomach, is there 
acted upon and dis- 
solved by the gas- 
tric juice, which is 
secreted by glands 
lying in its inner 
or mucous coat. 
This process is as- 
sisted by the mus- 
cular contractions 
of the stomach, by 
means of which 
the mass is kept 
in motion until it 
is formed into 
chyme. When it 
has been sufficient- 
ly operated upon, 
it passes through 
the pyloric opèn- 
ing into the duo- 
denum. The py- 
lorus possesses a 
peculiar sensibil- 
ity, that prevents 
any matter from 
paming through it 

ut such aa has 
been properly con- 
verted into chyme. 
Recent investiga- 
tious have shown 
that the changes 
which the food un- 


Fig. 821.— ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


cardiao 


a, esophagus: b, stomach; c. 
orifice; d, pylorus; e, small intestine; 


dergoos in the f, biliary duct; g, pancreatic duct; A, 
ascending colon; i transverse colon: 
a chocafeal descending colon ; k, rectum. 4 


(See Gastric Juice.) The process of gastric D. is very 
slow. It is more than an hour before the food suffers 
any apparent change; and the ordinary time required 
for the D, of animal food is from three to four hours. The 
chyme having paased through the pylorus iuto the duo- 
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denum, mixes with the biliary, pancreatic. and intestinal 
secretions. These juices, by their action upon the cliyme, 
separate it into two portions, —one u milky fluid called 
chyle, the other the excrementitious portion. The bile 
seems to be of use principally iu promoting the diges- 
tion of fatty matters, while tlie pancreatic juice serves 
mainly to convert starchy matters into sugar. Of the 
use of the intestinal juice little is known. The chyle 
attaches itself to those irregular circular folds of the 
mucous membrane of the small intestines, called the 
vuloulæ conniventes, where it is absorbed by the lac- 
teals. The large intestines also possess lactenls ; so that, 
if any portion of the chyle should not have been ab- 
sorbed in the small intestines, it is taken up in the 
large one. The fæces pass gradually from the small to 
the great intestines, until they reach the rectum, in 
which they are retained for some time, and then dis- 
charged. The absorption of the chyle forms the last act 
in the process of D. It is, as we have already seen, taken 
up by the lacteals, and is by them conveyed to the me- 
senteric glands. where it is supposed to undergo some 
change. From thence it mukes its way to the right 
side of the aorta, in the lumbar region, where it is 
finally discharged into an elongated pouch, called the 
receptaculum chyli. From this pouch the thoracic duct 
conveys the chyle upwards to the left side of the neck, 
where it is poured into the left subclavian vein at its 
junction with the internal jugular, and, being thus 
mixed with venous blood, it is carried to the lungs and 
there converted into new and perfect arterial blood. 

Diges'tive, a. [Fr. digest;f.] Having the power to 
cause digestion in the stomach ; as, a digestive tonic. 

—Capable of softening and preparing by heat. 

—Methodizing ; classifying; reducing to form and order. 

To business, ripen'd by digestive thought, 
This future rule is into method brought." — Dryden. 

—n. (Med.) That which increases or aids digestion. 

(Surg.) See Digestion. 

Dig’gable, a. That may be digged. 

Digger, n. One who digs; as, a gold-digger. 

d (Agric.) An instrument resembling a spade, used for 
igging. 

Dig zer Indians, a name applied to several tribes 
of miserable aud degraded Indians in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, who subsist on roots which they dig out of the 
earth, and on insects, lizards. &c. Tnvy are believed to 
be the lowest grade of humanity upon earth. 

Digges* Islands, (digz,) a group of 3 small islands In 
the Arctic Ocean, on the W. side of Hudson's Strait. 
Lat. 62° 37’ N., Lon. 70? 18” W. 

Dig’ging, n. (Hort) The operation of moving, or 
stirring, or breaking up earth with a spade, pickaxe, or 
other sharp instrument. It is mostly performed in 
gardening, and its chief use is to mix the surface by 
burying it and bringing what is below to the top. In 
private gardens, D. is often much neglected; but com- 
mercial growers, who have to make the most of their 
ground, pay particular attention to the subject, and the 
result is seen in their superior productions. 

—Ppl. Certain localities, gulches, mines, &c., in certain 
counties in California, Australia, &c., where gold is ob- 
tained by digging beneath the soil ; as, the Bendigo dig- 
gings. 

—pl. Place of residence, business, or resort; as, what sort 
of diggings is he in? ( Vulgar.) 

Dight, (dit,) v. a. (imp, and pp. DIGHT or DIGHTED.) [A. S. 
diritan.) To dress; to deck; to adorn; to embellish. (k.) 

^ Just so the proud insulting lass 
Array'd and dighted Hudlbras.'" — Butler. 

Dighter, (di''er,) n. One who dights, bedecks, or adorns. 

Dighton, (dir) in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
towuship of Bristol co., on the N. side of Taunton River, 
about 35 m. S. by W. of Boston. Total population, 1,817. 
On the E. side of the river there is a remarkable rock, 
which is exposed and covered at every ebb and flow of 
the tide, and which presents a number of rudely en- 

ved charac supposed to be of Runic origin. 

Digit, (dij'it,) n. (Lat. digitus, allied to Gr. deiknnmi, to 
show, to point out; Sansk. dic, to show.] A finger; as, 
the ten digits of the hands. (Vulgar.) — A measure of a 
finger's breadth, or 24ths of an inch. 

(Arith.) A term employed to signify any symbol or 
number from 0 to 9: thus, 10 is a number of two digits. 

(Astron.) The twelfth part of the sun or moon's di- 
ameter. 

Dig'ital, a. [Lat. digitalis.) Pertaining or relating to 
the fingers, or to digits; as, the digital extremities. 

D. exercises. (Mus.) The exercises employed for the 
purpose of rendering the fingers independent of each 
other. Asthe third finger is the weakest, it is very ne- 
cessary for all who practise the pinnoforte, &c., to culti- 
vate its volition, and strengthen it by exercise adapted 
to that purpose. 

Digita'ia, Dig'italine, n. (Chem.) A very poison- 
ous vegetable alkaloid, procured from the leaves of the 
Diotr alis, q. v, 

italis, (d. ita, n. [Fr. digitals, from Lat. digi- 
um, a thimble, from the form of the flowers.) (Bot.) 

A genus of plants, order Scrophulariaceæ, containing a 
number of species, which are found growing in various 
parts of Europe, Asia, and the Canary Islands. They 
are for the most part herbaceous plants, and are gen- 
erally distinguished by having large and handsome ter- 
minal flowers. Several species are in consequence culti- 
vated in our gardens, but they are all suspícious plants, 


and endowed with active properties. The best known, |: 


&nd the most powerful of them all, is the common fox- 
glove, D. purpurea. Its large and numerous flowers, of 
& rosy color, spotted with white and purple internally, 
and hanging gracefully, arranged in one-sided racemes, 
render it an object of admiration to all. The name fox- 
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glove onght perhaps to be folk’s-glove, or the gloves of 
the “ good people,” the fairies, whom pastoral fables rep- 
resent to have been in the habit of using these flowers 
for caps. The French call it“ Doigt de la Vierge," 
* Gantelée," “Gant de Notre Dame," Kc. In Scotland 
they are called “ witches’ thimbles," and “dead men's 
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bells." The leaves have an acrid, bitter, disagreeable 
taste, and their effects on the human system require this 
plant to beemployed medicinally with great caution. The 

rst effects of an over-dose are a painful sense of con- 
striction of the throat and stomach; then follows great 
excitement, vomiting, severe purging, and finally death. 
Employed in small doses, D. acts asa diuretic and a se- 
dative of the circulation, and its continued use causes 

reat slowness of the pulse, rendering it extremely use- 
ul in diseases of the heart, and in inflummation. It is 
prescribed us a diuretic in dropsies of all kinds, but is 
most useful in those associated with a debilitated and 
generally diseased state of the constitution, It is a vio- 
lent poison, and great care is requisite in prescribing it, 
as its use, even in small doses, has been productive of 
fatal results; for it accumulates in the system. The 
active principle of fox-glove is termed digitaline. 

Digita’ria, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
macer. See MILLET. 

Dig'itnte, Dig'itated, a. [Lat. digifatus.] (Bot.) 
Branching into several leaflets like fingers, as a leaf. 

Dig'itately, adv. In a digitate manner. 

Digita'tion, n. [Fr.] A division into processes resem- 
bling fingers. 

Dig'itiform, a. [Lat. digitus, and forma. form.] (Bot.) 
Formed iu the manner of fingers. 

Dig'itigrnde, a. [Fr. digitigrade; Lat. digitus, and 
gradior, I walk. See Grane.) Walking on the toes. 
Digitigra'da, Dig’itigrades, n. (ZoóL) The 
name given by Cuvier to a tribe of carnivorous animals 
distinguished by walking upon the toes, the heel being 
always raised from the ground. Those animals which 
place the heel or the sole of the foot on the ground be- 
long to the tribe Plantigrada. Some of the most car- 
nivorous of the mammalia belong to the D. The feline 
and canine families, hysenas, civets, &c., are all included 
in it. The Weasel fam. (Mustelidæ) appears to form a 

connecting link between the D. and the plantigrada. 

Dig'itus. The Latin word for a finger or a toe. 

Digly ph, (di'glif,) n. (Gr. dioglyphos.] (Arch.) An im- 

rfect triglyph, with only two channels instead of three. 
ee TRIGLYPH. 

Digne, (dain,) [anc. Dirnia,] a walled town of France, 
cap. of dep. Basses-Alpes, on the Bleone, 55 m. N.E. of 
MIS S. S. W. of Grenoble, and 373 S. E. of Paris. Pop. 

Dignifica'tion, n. [L. Lat. dignificare.] Exaltation; 
act of rendering dignified. 

** Where an ancient descent and merit meet in any man, it isa 
double dignification.” — Walton. 

Dig'nified, a. Marked with dignity; noble; stately ; 
grave; commanding awe or respect ; as, a dignified judge. 

Dig'nify, v. a. (Fr. dignifier : Sp. dignificár; Lat. dig- 
nus, worthy, and fucio, to make! To invest with honor, 
rank, or dignity ; to exalt in position or office; to honor; 
to make illustrious; to elevate; to advance; to prefer; 
to ennoble; to adorn. 

“The place is dignified by the doer's deed," — Shaks. 

Dig’nitary, n. (Fr. dignitaire.) An ecclesiastic who 
holds a dignity, or a benefice which gives him some pre- 
eminence over minor priests and canons; as, a college 
dignitary. 


; Dig'nity, n. [Fr. dignité, from Lat. dignitas, from dig- 


nus, worthy. See Dziax.] True honor; nobleness or 
elevation of mind or cbaracter; elevation of thought, 
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sentiment, and action; — opposed to meanness.~ Hon- 
orable place or rank of elevation; degree of excel ‘nce 
in popular estimation; an elevated office giving a high 
rank in society; advancement; preferment, or the rank 
attached to it; us, the dignity of the purple. — Elevation 
of aspect, or of deportment; grandeur of mien or car- 
riage; lofty elegance of manner ; impressiveness of per- 
sonal presence. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will procure them more 


regard by a look, than others can obtain by the most imperious 
command." — Richardson. 


—Rank or title of a nobleman, or dignitary; as, the dig- 


ity of a marquis. 


Dignos'tic, a. Same as DIAGNOSTIC, q. v. 
Dig’onous, a. [Gr. di for dis, twice, and gónio, an 


angle.) Presenting two angles. 


Di'gram, n. [Gr. di for dis, and gramma, letter.] A 


diagraph. 


Digraph, (di’grdf,) n. [Gr. dis, twice, and graphd, to 


write.| (Gram.) Two vowel letters in a syllable, which 
represent but one sound, as in the words head, friend, 
&c.; a digram. 


Digress’, v.n. [Lat. digressor, digressus —dis, and gra- 


dior, to walk.] To go from the right way or road; to 
deviate; to wander; to transgress. 


Thy noble shape is but n form of wax, 
Digressing from the valour of a man." — Shaks. 


—To depart from the main subject, design, or tenor of a 


discourse. argument, or narration; as, to digress from 
the point at issue. 

Digression, (de-gresh'un,) n. [Lat. digressio.] A de- 
parture from the main subject under consideration; an 
excursion of speech or writing; the part or passage of 
a discourse, argument, or narration, which deviates 
from the main subject, tenor, or design, but which may 
have some relation to it, or be of use to it. 

(Lit.) D. may sometimes be introduced with great 
effect ; but they onght not to be had recourse to without 
sufficient reason, and should never be too frequent nor 
too long. Frequent D. are a sure mark of an unskilful 
writer or spenker. Where a subject is heavy and dry. 
an occasional D. may serve to relieve the attention, and 
throw additional light upon it. 


—Deviation from the right course; transgression. 


" I digression is so vile, so base, 
That it will live engraven in my face."—Shaks. 

(Astron.) A term now restricted to the apparent dis- 
tance of the inferior planets Mercury and Venus from 
the sun. Mercury is never seen at a greater distance 
than about 28? from the sun; this is called its greatest 
D.; but on account of the great eccentricity of the 
planet's orbit. its maximum D. are subject to great va- 
riation. The greatest D. of Venus is about 471°, and it 
admits of a variation amounting to about 2° 48’. — See 
ELONGATION. 

Digres'sional, a. Pertaining to digression; com- 
prising digression; departing from the main course, 
purpose, or subject. 

Digres'sive. a. Going aside from the main point or 
subject: involving the character or nature of digression ; 
AB, A digressive turn of conversation. 

Digres'sively, adv. By way of digression; after the 
manner of digression, 

Digy wian, Dig'ynous, a. (Bot.) Possessing two 
pistils or styles. 

Dihe'dral, a. [Gr dis, double, and hedra, a side.] Hav- 
ing two sides or surfaces, as a figure. 

Dihedral angle. (Geom.) The mutual inclination of 
two intersecting planes ; or, more accurately, the quan- 
tity of turning, around the intersection of two planes, 
which would be required to make one coincide with the 
other. It is obviously equal to the angle between the 
two lines drawn one in each plane, from any point of, 
and perpendicular to, the intersection of the two planes. 

Dihe'dron, n. (Geom.) A figure with two sides or sur- 
faces. — Buchanan. 

Dihexag'onal, a. [Gr. di, for dis, and hezagonal.] 
Formed of à union of two hexagonal parts. 

Dihexahe'dral, a. (Gr. di, for dis, and herahedral.) 
(Crystall.) That has the form of a hexahedral prism 
with trihedral summits. — Craig. 

Dihy'drite, n. (Min) A variety of PSEUDOMALA- 
CHITE, 1. v. 

Di'i. (Myth.) The Latin generic name for all the gods. 
They were, indeed, very numerous. Every object which 
caused terror, inspired gratitude, or bestowed affluence, 
received the tribute of veneration. Mythologists have 
divided these Dii into different classes. The Romans, 
generally speaking, reckoned two classes of the gods — 
the dii majorum gentium, or dii consulentes, and the dit 
minorum gentium. The former were twelve in number, 
six males and six females ; their names are, Juno, Vesta, 
Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo. In the class of the latter 
were ranken al] the gods which were worshipped in dif- 
fereut parts of the earth. Besides these, there were 
some called dii selecti, sometimes classed with the 12 
greater gods. There were also some called demigods, 
that is, those who deserved immortality by the great- 
ness of their exploits, and for their uncommon services to 
mankind. Besides these, all the ions, and the moral 
virtues, were reckoned as powerful deities; and temples 
were raised to a goddess of concord, peace, &c. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, there were no less than 30,000 gods that 
inhabited the earth, and were guardians of men, all be- 
ing subservient to the power of Jupiter; and, in suc- 
ceeding ages, we find temples erected, and sacrifices of- 
fered, to unknown gods. In es of time, not onl. 
good and virtuous men, who had been the patrons o! 
learning and the supporters of liberty, but also thieves 
and pirates, were admitted among the gods; and the 
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Roman senate obsequiously granted immortality to the 
most cruel and abandoned of their emperors. 

Diiamb, Diinm'bus, n. (Gr. duambos.] ( Pros.) A 
twofold or double iambus. See IAMBUS. 


DILI 


—To relate at large; to tell copiously, or diffusely; to 
amplify 


“ He would not endure that woful theme, 
For w dilate at large. — Spenser. 


Dijon, (déz'zhon,) (anc. Dirio,) an ancient walled city v. n, To widen; to expand; to extend or swell in all 


oi France, cap. dep. Cote d'Or, and formerly of the duchy | 


and prov. of Burgundy, in a plain at foot of the Cote 
d Or mountains, and confluence of the Ouche and Suzen, 
105 m. N. of Lyons, and 160 SE. of Paris. It is a fine, 
handsome city, possessing many magnificent public 
buildings, among them the castle erected by XL, 
aud the ancient palace of the dukes of Burgundy. It 
is the seat of an Academy and of a Court Imperiale. — 
Manuf. Linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs, earthenware, 
vinegar, soap, wax, sugar, leather, &c. D. existed. pre 
viously to the æra of the Roman domination, and was 
enlarged by the emperor Aurelius, 4. b. 274. Among 
D.'s most famous sons may be mentioned Bossuct, Cre- 
billon, and Piron. Fbp., 1876, 47,939. 

Dike, Dyke, n. [A. S. dic, a mound, bank, also a 
ditch, or moat; L. Ger. dik; D. dyk; Ger. dech, a 
mound; Icel. diki, a ditch; Dau. dek ; O. Ger. teig; Icel. 
deig ; Goth, daig, a lump, a mass; Goth. dgan, to build, 
to form; Fris. to raise up a dike, or embankment ; 
Gael. dig, u ditch, a mound; probably allied to Gr. tei 
chos, a fortified wall] An excavation, or ditch, made in 
the earth, of greater length than breadth; a channel 
for water; a water-course, 

“ The dikes are find. and with a roaring sound 
‘The rising rivers float the nether ground.” — 
—A mound of earth, of stone, or of other material, form- 
ing an embankment against inundations of the sen, &ec. 
Geol.) A vein of basalt, green-stone, or other stony 
su ; or an intrusion of melted matter into rents 
or fissures of strati- 
fied rocks. The il- 
lustrations (fig. 523) 
show the form of 
lava dikes in the 
Yaldel Bove, on the 
slopes of Mount Æt- 
na. In fig. 823,caca 
are horizontal 
strata, bc dikes of 
lava forced through 
the strata, of which 
bb are parallel 
throughout their 
„ and c e decrease upwards. In fig. 824 the 
horizontal stra- 
ta are shown 
worn away by 
the action of 
the weather, 
and the vertical 
veins of lava 
d d d d (marked 
che in fig. 823) 


being barder, 
have resisted 
its effects, and 
consequently 
remain ect- 

e form 


bankment, or 
mound; as, to 
dike a flat coast. 
o drain or irrigate by means of a dike or dikes; as, tu 
dike a meadow, 
Dik'er, ». One who constructs dikes, hedges, or ditches. 
Dilacerate, (dr-larur-ãt,) v. a. 
ratas — dis, and lacero, to tear or rend. See LackgaTE.] 
To tear in pieces ; to separate or rend by forcible means. 
Dilacera‘tion, n. Fr, from L. Lat. dilaceratio.] 
Act of tearing or rending asunder, or of dilacerating; 
aa, “ dilaceration of the nervous fibres.”"—Arbuthnot. 
idate, v.a. Lat. dilapido, dilapidatus — dis, 
7 idis, n stone. See Lapmany.| To pull 
fer to fall into decay or ruin; as, to dilapi- 


—To waste, squander, or destroy; as, dilapidated means. 
—v.n. To go to ruin; to fall by decay; as, a dilapidated 


house. 

Dilapidna'tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. dilapidotio.) State 
of being dilapidated; decay; ruin ; destruction; demoli- 
tion; as, a hat in a state of dilapidation. — Ecclesinsti- 

cal waste; a voluntary wasting, or suffering to go to 

decay, auy building in possession of an incumbent. 


Dilap'idator, n. [Fr.dilapidateur.] One who causes, 
idution. 


Dilata'tion, n. [Fr. from L. Lat. dilatatio.] Act of 
dilating; the expanding of a body into greater bulk by 
its own elastic power; expansion; a spreading or ex- 
tending in all directions; state of being expanded; as, 
aoe) Te of rays. — See Sepa: * 

.) The expansion or opening out of any organ; 
— Re applied to the heart, but most frequently 
to the iris of the eye. 

Dilate’, v. a. [Fr. dilater, from Lat. dilato, frequenta- 
tive from di, dilatus. See Divren.] To expand; to 
swell; to enlarge, spread, or extend in all directions; — 
in contradistinction to con/ract ; as, air dilates by heat. 

“They now dilate, and now contract their force." — Prior, 


[Lat. dilucern, ditace-| 


directions. 
“His heart dilates, and glories in his strength." — Addison. 


—To speak largely and copiously; to dwell on in narra- 
tiun; — with on or upon; as, to dilate on a woman's 
beauty. 

Dilat od. p. a. Expanded; distended; enlarged, so as 
to occupy a greater space; as, a dilated air-bladder. 

Dilat‘er, n. One who dilates, or enlarges; that which 
expands, or is cone of expansion. 

Dila'tion, n. [A modernized form of DILATATION, 9. v.] 
— of expanding or dilating; state of expansion or dila- 
tation, 

»A gigantic dilation of the hateful figure." — Dickens. 
naiva, a. Expansive; causing or producing dila- 
tion. 

Dila'tor, n. Same as DILATER, g. v. 

Dil'atorily, adv. With delay; tardily. 

Dil'atoriness, n. Quality of being dilatory or late; 
slowness in motion; Jnteness ; delay in + pro- 
crastination; tardiness; elugzishness. 

Dilatory, a. [Fr. dj,: Lat. dilatorius, from dif- 
JSero,dilatum, See Ditvrg.] Slow; late: tardy; given to 
procrastination; disposed to delay or put off anything. 

Aud wit depends on dilatory time." — Shaka. 

—Attended with delay, sluggishness, loitering, or procras- 
tination. 

A dilatory temper commits cruelties without design."—Addison. 


—Intended or tending to cause delay, or guin time; as, a 
dilatery policy. 

(Low) A D. plea is a plea which goes to defeat the 
particular action brought, merely ; and which does not 
answer as to the general right of the plaintiff. Bouvier. 

Dilemma. n. Gr. dilemma —dis, and lemma, any- 
thing received, an assumption, from Jambanó, to take.) 
A state of things in which a difficult or doubtful choice 
is presented, and which raises a vexatious and embar- 
masing question as to what is best to be dune, or what 
course to take determinately. 

“A strong dilemma in a desp'rate case! 
To act with infamy, or quit the place.” — Swift, 

( Logic.) A species of argument in the form of a com- 
plex, conditional syllogism. It is defined to be a redun- 
dant, hypothetic syllogism, in which the hypothetical 
premise consists of an antecedent, or condition, dependent 
on the several members of a distributive or disjunctive 
consequent. This argument was called by the Romans 
the Syllogismus cornutus; whence our phrase of “ plac- 
ing one on, or between, the horns of a Jilemma.” tis 
nsed to prove the absurdity or falsehood of some asser- 
tion. A D. must be so framed that one of the alterna- 
tives must be admitted; and each alternative must ex- 
actly apply. It ought also to be incapable of being re- 
torted, When an affirmative is proved, the argument is 
said to be constructive; when a negative, it is called de- 
structive. Of the constructive D. there are two sorte—the 
sim ple, which concludes categorically, and the complex, 
which has a disjunctive conclusion. There is only one 
kind of destructive D. The Greek dialecticians prided 
themselves on exhibiting D., which they alleged to be 
insoluble, Some of these examples were constructed 
with great dexterity, and the discovery of the fallacy is 
by no means easy. One of the most famous of them, 
known as the *sophism of Eunthlus,“ is as follows: — 
Evathlos had received lessons from Protagoras the rhe- 
torician, on condition that the fee should be paid when 
the pupil gained his first cause. Enathlus delaying to 
undertake any cause, Protagoras sues him, and argues 
in this way: “If I am successful, you must pay me in 
virtue of the sentence; if unsuccessful, you must pay 
me in terms of our agreement, as then you will have 
gained your first cause.” The pupil retorta: “ If Iam 
successful, Lam free by the sentence; if unsuccessful, I 
am free by the agreement.” 

Dilettant, a. Relating to, or partaking of, dilettan- 
teism, or amatenrship; as, dilettant taste. 

Dilettant, Dilettan'te, u.; pl. Dicertantt. It.] 
An ardent admirer of, or amateur in, the fine arts, 
literature, &c. 

“ Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell." — Byron. 


Dilettan'teiwm, n. State or quality of a dilettante, 
or of 3 aluateurship in the arts, literature, sci- 
ence, &c, 

Diligence, (dil'ijens,) n. [Lat. diligentia, from diligo, 
diligens, tu value or esteem highly, to love dis, and 
lego, to choose.) Carefulness; attentiveness; earnest- 
ness; steady application in business of any kind; in- 
dustry; assiduity; constant exertion or ; steady 
perseverance in performing or executing; watchful at- 
tention; need; attention; constancy ; — opposed to idle- 
mess. 

To use or give diligence. To make energetic effort; to 

apply application and promptness to. 

* Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election 

sure." — 2 Pet. i. 10. 


Diligence, (dé-le'zhdngs,) n. [Fr.] In France, a public 


s ch. 

Dit nt, a. net aeuo? Careful of or about ; as- 
siduous; attentive; steady in application to business; 
constant in effort or exertion to accomplish what is un- 
dertaken; active; sedulous; industrious; persevering; 
as, a diligent scholar. 


" Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand be- 
kings. 29. 
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—Constantly and eere A applied; prosecuted with 
prompt and persevering industry; steadily assiduous; 
as, to make diligent inquiry. 

DiVigently, adv. In a diligent, steady, and assiduons 
manner. 

Dill, n. A. S. dil, dile; D. and L, Sax. dille; Ger, dill; 
Dan. dill, dild; Swed. dills; O. Ger. tilli. Etymol. um- 
known.) (Bot.) The English name of Ancthium,a genus 
of plants, order Apiucer, having compound anag 
without general or tial involucres; the border 
the calyx minute, but five-toothed; yellow involute 
petals; and dorsally compressed lenticular fruit. The 
common Dill (A. grareolens) is an annual or biennial 
plant, which grows wild in corn-fields in the countries 
around the Mediterranean. It has from a very early 

been in general cultivation as an aromatic stimu- 
ant, andcarminative. It has a strong peculiar aromatic 
smell and taste; the leaves are sometimes used for fla- 
voring pickles, sauces, Ac. The fruit ( Dill-aeed) is used 
in medicine, chiefly for relief of flatulence and griping 
in infants, and is administered in the form of Dill Water, 
in the preparation of which Oil of Dill is employed: a 
pale-yellow essential oil, on which the properties of the 
one depend, and which is obtained by distillation. 

Dillenburg ite, u. (Min.) A variety of CHEYSOCOLLA, 


q.v. 

Dillenin'cem, m. pl. (Bot.) The Dillenia family, an 
order of plants, alliance A. "s. Dio. Distinct carpels; 
no stipules; an imbricated corolla; homogeneous albu- 
men; and arillate seeds. This order, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, and a few herbs, chiefly natives of India and 
tropical America, includes 26 genera, and 200 species. 
They have astringent properties, and many are used for 
tanning, and as vulneraries The young calyces of some 
species of the typical genus Dillenia huve an acid taste, 
and are employed to flavor curries in some parts of 
India. Many species of this genus w ton size, 
and form hard, durable timber, Those of In are 
geverally remarkable for fine evergreen foliage, and 
very beautiful flowers. They are sometimes cultivated 
as stove or uhouse plants in this country. 

Dillersville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancaster 
co., abt, 1 m. W. of Lancaster. 

Dille’s Bottom. in Ola, a post-office of Belmont co. 

Dil lesk. n. (,.) Sce RHODOMENIA. 

Dillingersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 


‘high co. 

Dill'nite, n. (Min) A Mnt silicate of alumina, 
obtained from Dillna, near Schemnitz. 

ai a Illinois, a post-towuship of Tazewell co; 
pop. 1,12 

Dillon, in Missouri, a post-village of Phelps co., abt. 5 
m. N.E. of Rolla. 

Dillon's Run, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Hamp- 


shire co. 
Dilis'borough, in Indiana, a post- village of Dearborn 
E. of Indianapolis. 


co., nbt. 55 m. 

Dilis burg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of York co., 
abt. 15 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

Dill'y,». [From DiuENCE, g. v.] A kind of stagecoach. 

“The Derby dilly, carrying three insides." — Geo. Canning. 

Dil'Iy-dal'ly, r.n. To trifle; to play with; to loiter 
about the doing of anything. 

Diluent, a. [Lat. di „ from diluo. See Dilute.) 
Making liquid, or more flnid; attenuating; weakening 
the strength of, by mixing with water. 

Every fluid is diluent as it contains water lu it."—Arbuthnuot. 


—n. That which dilutes, thins, or attenuates; that which 


makes more liquid, or weakens the strength of. 

( —— One of the medicaments employed to quench 
thirst, dilute and make thin the thickened blood, and 
cool the system preternaturally heated by fever or dis- 
ease, Balm-tea, toast and water, barley-water, whey, 
Jemonade, and such like articles, belong properly to the 
class of diluents. 

Dilute’, v.a. (Lat. dilus, dílutus — dis, and luo, to wash; 
akin to Gr. lid, to loosen, unfasten, but hardly to loud, 
to wash.) To render liquid, or more liquid; to make 
thin, or more fluid; to attenuate by the admixture of 
other parts. 

“ Drinking a large dose of diluted tea."— Locke. 

— To make weak, or weaker, as color, by mixture. 

" Lest these colors should be diluted... by the admixture of 
any adventitious light."— Newton. 

—Tr. n. To become attennated, weakened, or diluted. 

Dilut'ed. a. Thin; attenuated; reduced in strength; as, 
diluted spirits. 

Dilut'edly, adv. In a diluted form, 

Dilut'edness, n. State of dilution, or attenuation. 
Dilut'er, n. He who, or that which, thins, dilutes, at- 
tenuates, or makes more liquid. , 

Water is tbe only diluter."—Arbuthnot, e 

Dilu'tion, ». [L. Lat. — o Act of diluting, or of 
making thin, weak, or more liquid; state of being diluted, 
“ Opposite to dilution Is coagulation, or thickening.”—Artuthnot. 

Dilu'vial, Dilu'vinn, a. (Lat. dilurialis, from di- 
luvium, a flood, from diluo, to wash away.] Relating or 
pertaining to a flood or deluge, particularly to the Dek 
uge of the time of — by, or resulting 
from, a deluge; as, a diluvial deposit. 

D. formations. (Geol.) The deposits which are the re- 
sult of an unusual and extraordinary rush of water, 
carrying with it all kinds of material removed from the 
surface, or torn up during the of a wave. Di- 
luvial action may result from heavy rains, the melting 
of snow, submarine earthquakes, or other causes. The 
material accumulated in this way is called DILUVIUM, q.v. 

Dilu'vinlist, n. An expositor of the Noachian flood; 
— who explains physical phenomena caused by the 

uge. 
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Dilu'vian, a. See DivoviaL. 

Dilu'vium, Dilu'vian, n. [Lat. diluvium, a wash- 
ing away of the earth.) (Geol.) A term applied to accu-; 
mulations of gravel, sand, or stones, which are referred | 
to the extraordinary action of water; the term alluvium 
implying the ordinary operations of water. At one 
time geologists merely used the word D. to distinguish 
accumulations supposed to have been formed during 
the Noachian deluge; but we now employ it as n com- 
mon name for all masses which have apparently been 
produced by powerfut aqueous agency. 

Dilve, v. n. (Mining.) To cleanse tiu-ore. 
Cornwall, Eng.) 

Dil'worthtown, in Pennsylvania, a post-viiluge of 
Chester co., abt. 78 m. E.S.E. of Harrisburg. 

Dim, a. [A. S. and Iris. dim; Swed. and Goth. dimmer ; 
O. Ger. timbar, timbari, dark, obscure, demar, the twi- 
light; Ir. tim, dark; Lith. tamsa, darkness, tamsus, 
dark; Russ. femnyi, dark; O. Sax. thim, dark; Sansk. 
tamas, darkness, root tam, to languish, to fade.] Shut 
up from the sight; darkened; obscured; dusky; dark ; 
darkish; wanting luminousness, brilliancy, or clearness, 

„Which, dim by nature, wit did never clear."— Davies, 

—Not seeing clearly; not plainly seen; mysterious; dull; 


(Used in 
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direction in a musical score to decrease loudness of 
sound; marked thus . 

Diminu'tion, x. Fr., from Lat. diminutio.) Act of 
dimini ig or lessening; a making smaller; state of | 
becoming or appearing less; decrease; abatement; de- 
cay ; deduction; correlative to augmentation ; as, a dimi- 
nution of bodily vigor. 

—Diseredit; degradation ; abasement; lessening of digni- 
ty, importance, or influence; as, diminution of repute. 

** I aball not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of me.” 
King Chartea J. 
(Mus.) The subject of a figure or canon is said to be 
taken in D. when its notes are diminished in length, | 
generally to 14 or 14 of their former time. 

D. of the record. (Law.) Incompleteness of the record 
of a case sent up from an inferior to a superior court. 
Dimin'utive, a. [Fr. diminutif. Seo. DiursIsII.]| 
Small; little; narrow; contracted; minute; as, à di 

mtnutire child. 
“The poor wren, the most diminutive of birds.“ — Shaka. 

—Having the power of lessening or diminishing. 

—n. A small or insignificant thing of little value or im- 
portance, 

" Be shown 


imperfect; sullied; tarnished: of obseure vision; as, 
dim eyesight, a dim understanding, a dim shadow. 
Dim with the mist of years." — Hyron. 

—v.a. To dull; to deaden; to darken; to cloud; to ob- 
scure; to diminish the brilliancy or clearness of. 

“And dimm'd the glory of that golden time. - Davies. 

—To impair the powers of vision; to render the percep- 
tive faculties dull aud obscure; to taruish or sully. 

Fo tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears."— Longfellow. 

BD imag'nerite, n. ( Min.) A variety of MAGNETITE, q. v. 

Dime, n. (0. Fr.disme; Fr. dirième, from Lat. decem, ten. | 
In the U. States, a silver coin, valued at ten cents, or 
the tenth part of a doilar. 

Dimension. (de-men'shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. dimefior, 
to measure—dis, and metior, to measure. See MEASURE.) 
The measure or compass of a thing; extent; the extent 
of a body, or length, breadth, and thickness, or depth 
(usually in the pl.); the definite bulk or size of a thing; 
as, the dimensions of a room, of the brain, &c. 

—Degree; importance; stretch; scope; application; as, 
the affair assumed grave dimensions, 

(Algebra.) The term is applied in much the same 
sense as degree, to express the number of literal factors 
that enter into a term. Thus, z?, zy, 2ab, are all of two 

albe 


dimensions, or of the second degree; z?, z?y, abc, a 
are of three dimensions, &c. 

(Gem.) A line, whether straight or curved, has only 
one D., or measurement — namely, length ; a surface his | 
two— length and breadth; and a solid has three D. — 
length, breadth, and thickness, or depth. These three 
measurements or D. determine all forms of extension. 

Dimen’sionless, a. Without dimensions, or possess- 
ing them to an unnoticeable extent or definite bulk. 

Dimen sity, n. Dimension; bulk; capacity. 

Dimen'sive, a. Possessing dimensions; making the 
boundaries, limits, or outlines. 

“ Bat who con draw the soul's dimensire lines ? "—Daries. 

Dim ’‘erous, a. (Gr. dis, double, and meros, part.] Com- 
posed of two parts; twin; twofold. 

Dim eter, a. [Lat., from Gr. di for dis, and metron, 
measure.) Containing two poetical measures. 

Dimet'ric, a. [See Diameter.) (Crystall.) Presenting 
two unequal axes; as, a dimetric crystal. 

Dimid'inte, a. [Lat. dimidiare, to divide into two 
parts.) Expressed by, or appearing in, two equal parts or 
divisions. — Having an apparently divided shape. 

(Bot.) A term used when one half of an organ is so 
much the smaller as to appear to be missing, as in tho| 
pinnz and pinnules of some species of Asplenium, 
Adiantum, and Lindau. 

(Au.) When the base covers are about half the length 
of the abdomen. 

Dimidia'tion, n. [Lat. dímidiatio.] The act of halv- 
ing: division into two equal parta. 

Dimin'ish, v.a. [Fr. diminwr; Lat. diminuo — dis, 
and minuo, to lessen, from minor, less. Sce MiNoR.] To 
make smaller or less; to lessen; to take from; to abate; 
to decrease; to reduce. 

‘That we call good which is apt to cause or increase pleasure, 
or diminishes pain in us."— Locke. 

To impair; to degrade: to abase ; to lessen or lower the 
dignity or importance of; as, diminishing power. 


All the stars hide their diminished heads," — Milton. 
—To take away from; to subtract ; — opposed to add. 
“Neither shall ye diminish aught from it. — Deut. iv. 2. 


D. interval. ( Mus.) An interval which is defective, or 
short of its perfect quantity by a semitone, 
D. scale. ( Arch.) That scale which expresses the grad- 
ual decrease of thickness in the upper part of a column. 
—v.n. To become or appear less, or smaller; to lessen, 
decrease, subside, or abate. 
What judgment I had, increases rather than diminishes.” 
Dryden. 
Dimin'ishnble, a. Capable of diminution or reduc- 
tion in size, quantity, or capacity. 
Dimin'isher, ». The person who, or thing which, 
diminishes. 
Dimin'ishingly, adv. Inadiminishing or lowering | 
manner. 


never heard him . . . so much as speak diminishingly of any 
one that was absent," — Locke. 


For poor'st diminutives, for doits!""—Shaks. 


(Gram.) A word which, by the addition of one or 
more syllables to those from which it is derived, is soft- 
ened in meaning or diminished in force or effect; as, la mb- 
kin from lamb, manihin from man, &. Every language 
is in a greater or less degree susceptible of diminutives ; 
but in this respect, as is well known, the Italian tan- 
guage surpasses all those of both ancient and modern | 
times, 

Dimáin'utively, adv. 
manner to lessen, 
utiveness. n. Want of size or bulk; little- 
; State of being diminutive; want of importance or 
dignity. 
Dim'ish, Dim'mish, Dim'my, a. Partially dim, 
or having weak or imperfect sight. 
Mx eyes are somewhat dimish grown." — Swift. 


Dim'isfory, a. [L. Lat. dimissorius. See Dismiss. 
Dismissing to another jurisdiction. In the Church of 
England the name of dimissory letter belongs to such as 
are given by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, hav- 
ing a title in his diocese, directed to some other bishop, 
aud giving leave for the l er to be ordained by him. 

Dim'ity, n. [Gr. dis, double, from duo, two, and milos, 
n thread of the warp; L. Lat. démítum ; It. dimito.) A 
kind of cotton cloth of a thick texture, and generally 

iped, or otherwise ornamented in the loom; it is 
used for articles of female dress, and for bed-fur- 
aud window-curtains, and is very rarely dyed. 

Dim'ly, adr. In à dim, faint, or obscure manner; 
without brightness or clearness; with a faint light; 
with dull or imperfect sight. 

With the lanterns dimly burning." — Wolfe. 

Dim'mick, in ins, a township of La Salle co.; pop. 
about 1,400. 

Dim'mish, a. Sce Diuisu. 

Dim mit. in Teras. See DEMMIT. 

Dim'ness, n. Dulness or imperfection of the visual 
organs, or of the perceptive faculties of the mind, 

“Answering to this dimness of their perception, was the whole 
system and body of their religion." — Decay of Piety. 


In a diminutive manner; in a 


—Want of brightness or clearness; dulness; state or con- 
dition of being dim aud imperfect; as, the dimness of 
distant perspective. 

Dim'ock., in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township | 
of Li co., about 7 m. S. of Montrose; pop. 
1,124. 

Dimorphnan'thus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plints, 
order Araliacee, The D. (aralía) edulis is employed 
in China as a sudorific ; its young shoots are a delicate 
vegetable; and its root, which is bitter, aromatic, and 
pleasant to the taste, is employed by the Japanese, as 
we use the scorzonera, 

Dimorphism, (/i-mor/fizm,) n. Gr. dis, twice, and 
morphe, form.) (Chem.) The property possessed by 
certain bodies of assuming crystalline forms which can- 
not be derived from each other. Instances of this occur 
in the case of sulphur, which erystallizes as oblique 
pps. and as octohedra, according as it is erystallized | 
oy heat, or from the solution in bisulphide of carbon. 

Dimorphess, (di-mor'fus,)a. Assuming two separate 
forms, 

(Crystall.) Susceptible of crystallization under two 
essentially distinct forms, 

Dimor'phite, or Dimor'phine. n. (in.) An 
orthorhombic mineral of orange-yellow color. Trans- 
lucent and transparent. Lustre, splendent, adamantine. | 
25100 Sp. gr. 3:58. Comp. Sulphur 24:55, arsenic 75745 | 
= 9. 

Dimple, (dim’pl,.) n. [Seemingly corrupted from din- 
Ue, a little hole, dim. of dint, a hole.) A small natural 
cavity or circular depression in the cheek, chin, elbow, 
&c., of the face and body. 

Love sits in the dimple of her chin."— Prior. 

—A small depression or hollow in the surface of anything; 
as, the dimple of running waters. 

—v.n. To form into dimples; to sink into little, hollow 
inequalities of surface, 

Shallow streams run dimpling all the way."— Pope. 
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Bim ply; a. Dimpled; full of dimples; as, a démply 
brool . 
Dim'-sighted, a. Having dim or obscure vi-ion. 
Dimynrins, Dimyariw, Dimyary, v. pl. [Gr. 
dis, and myor, a knot of muscles.) (Zool) All those 
bivalves or conchiters are so called which have two dis- 
tinet and separate adductor muscles ; and, consequently, 
two corresponding muscular impressions on each valve. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to the dimyary molluscs, 

Din, n. (A. S. dyne, galyn, a noise ; leel. dyn, dundi. and 
dynia, to thunder, to resound; O. . thunar; O. Ger, 
thonar, donar, thunder; Sansk. stan, to groan, to thun- 
der; allied to Gr. std, to groan, Lat. tono, to thunder, 
&c.] Noise; n loud sound, particularly a rattling, clat- 
tering, or rumbling sound, long continued; racket; 
deatening clamor; as,“ The odious din of war." — Milton. 

—v. a. To strike with continued or confused sound; tostun 
with deafening noise; to annoy and harass with racket 
and clamor. 

“And din your ears with hungry cries."—Otway. 

Dinagepoor, (din'a-ge-por,) u district of British India, 
enclosed by Rungpoor, Purneah, Rajishaye, Mynmun- 
singh, and Boglipoor; Lat between 249 53 and 26° 38^ 
N., Lon. between 82° 2’ and 89° 167 E.; area, 5,374 sq. m. 
Prod, Rico, cotton, barley, wheat, sugar, pepper, and 
ginger. Manuf. Silks, cottons, paper, Kc. Its cap, 
DinaGepoor, is situated on an island formed by the Pur- 
nabadah River, 260 m. from Calcutta. 1%. 28,000. 

Di'nah, daughter of Jn by Leah (Gen. xxx. 21). his 
only daughter named in Scripture. While the family 
were sojourning near Shalem, she heedlessly ussociated 
with the Canaanitish maidens, and fell a victim to the 
seductive arts of Shechem, a young prince of the land; 
but was perfidiously and savagely avenged by Simeon 
and Levi, her full brothers, to the great grief of Jacob 
th ther. 

Dinan, (dcnang,) a town of France, dep. Cotes-du-Nord, 
13 m. S. of St. Malo. Manuf. Sail-cloth, linen nnd cot- 
ten fabrics. This old place, still enclosed by walls, was 
taken by Duguesclin in 1373, and by De Clisson in 1379. 
Pop. 8,510. 

Di' nant, a town of Belginm, on the Meuse, 14 m. 8. of 
Namur. Its principal buildings are a church, town-hall, 
palace, college, hospitals, schools, and charitable institu- 
tions. Wanuf. Hats, paper, woollens, cards. cutlery, 
Vinegar, hydromel, and glass. It has marble-works, 
Sonp-works, salt-refineries, and breweries. //op.7447.— 
This place was taken by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in 1466, when 800 of its inhabitants were taken 
by twos, tied back to back, and thrown into the Meuse, 
The town was also razed to the ground; but in 1493 it 
was rebuilt. In 1554, and 1675, it was again taken by 
the French. 

Dinapore, (din-«-por’,) à town of India, presidency 
Bengal, on the Ganges, 145 m. E. of Benares. It is a 
military station of the British. 1%. 16,000. 

Di'nnr, z. A Persian coin, of which 1,000 form 1 keran, 
or abont 24 cents, 

Dinar'ic Alps, that portion of the Alps which cor- 
nects the Julian Alps with the branches of the Balkan, 
in Turkey. 

nete, n. An English provincialism for the Sow- 
thistle. 

Dine, v. n. [A. S. dynan, to feed; Fr. diner; O. Fr. 
tlisner, to dine; It. desinare, from Lat. dejejunare—de, 
from, and jejuno, to fast—to cease to fast.] To eat the 
chief meal of the day; to partake of the mid-day re- 
pist; to sit down and take dinner ; as, to dine out. 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. — Pope. 

—r.a, To feed; to give a dinner to; to furnish with the 

*principal meal of the day : as, to dine a party of friends. 

Din'er-out, n. One who dines away from his own 
table, or in company: one who is frequently invited to 
other people's tables, for the sake of his companionable 
aud conversational qualities. 

** A brilliant diner-out, though but a curate." — Byron. 

Ding, r.n., (imp. and pp. PUNG, or NHD) [A.8. denc- 
gan; Icel, dringiw; Swed, and Goth. daenga, to beat, 
to strike.] To bluster or threaten violence; to bounce; 
to talk with noisy bluster or importunity. (Vulgar.) 

“He huffs and dings, because we will not spend the little we 
bave left," — Arbuthnot. 

—To tinkle or sound, as a bell. 

—n. A stroke, as of the clapper of a bell. 

Dingdong, n. A term used to express the sound of 

elis. 


“Let us all ring . . . ding dong bell." — Shaks. 


Dingelstedt, Franz, (ding’el-stet,) a German novel- 
ist and poet, p. 1814. He has published several volumes 
of poems and tales, and some tragedies, and has for 
several years occupied the position of director of the 
Royal Theatre at Munich. He has also translated some 
of Shakspeace’s plays into German. 

Din'zey. Din'zhey, Din'gy. n. [IIind.] A kind of 
large boat, used on E. Indian rivers, resembling a burge. 

(Naut.) A small boat belonging to a ship. 

Dingeybine, n. Charge made for use of a dingey, in 

ndia. 

Din'gzey Wallah, n. 
Indian rivers. 

Din'giness, n. State or quality of being dingy; a 
dusky or dark hue; brownness, 

Dingle, (ding') n. [dim. of den.] A narrow dell or 
valley between hills; a wooded glen; a brake. 


[Hind.] A boatman on East 


—v. a. To mark or impress with dimples, or little cavities; 
as, to dimple a baby's cheek. 
Dimpled, a. Set with dimples. 
“Pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids."—Shaks. 


Diminuen'do, adv. (It. See DrxiNisi.] (Mus) A 


Dim'plement, n. State of being marked with dim- 
ples. 
728 


“ I know each dingte . . of this wild wood." — Milton. 
Ding le-dang'le, adv. In a dangling, loitering, tri- 
fling manner. 
Dingle. a sea-port, and the most westerly town fn Tre- 
land, co. Kerry, on the N. side of Dingle Bay, 39 m. 
W. N. W. of Killarney; pop. 2.260. 
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Ding’man, in J¥nnsylrania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Pike cu., on the Delaware River, ubt. 8 m. below 
Milford, 

Ding/mansburg, in Ohio, n village of Shelby co., 
on the Miami Kiver, opposite Sidney, ubt. 72 m. W.N.W. 
of Columbus. 

Dingo, (ding’go,) n. (Zoól.) The Australian dog, found 
both in a wild and tamed state. It has a very wolf-like 
appearance, is extremely fierce, and barks and growls as 
other dogs, although the contrary has beeu said by some. 

Dingy. (inji) a. [From A.S. dyngan, to manure; 
Swed. Goth. dynga; Finn. tungio, dung, manure.) Ofa 
dull, dark color; brownish; soiled; sullied; of a dun 
appearance; as, a dingy coat. 

Dining, p.a. Eating the principal repast of the day; 
pertaining to. or referring to dinner ; as, a dining-room. 

—Giving a dinner; entertaining at dinner; as, dining a 
select few. 


Dinkelsbühl. (din’klz-bool,) an ancient, walled town 
of Bavaria, 20 m. S.W. of Anspach. Manuf. Woollens, 


fustian, &c. Pop. 5,157. 

Din' ner, n. [Fr. dimr,ordiné. Sce Dixx.] The meal 
taken about the middle of the day, or the principal re- 
pust of the day, eaten between noon and night; as,a 
club-dinner. 

A good dinner lubricates business." — Lord Stowell. 


—A special entertainment ; a banquet; a feast ; as, a pub- 
lic dinner, 

Din'nerless, a. Without a dinner; having no dinner; 
us, as hungry as a dinnerless man. 

Din'nerly, adv. Appertaining to a dinner. 

Dinor’nis, n. (Gr. deinos, wonderful or terrible, ornis, 
a bird] (PaL) A genus of large birds of the tribe 
Brevipennes. No 
species of the di- 
nornis now exists, 
but many bones 
belonging to birds 
of this class have 
been found in 
New Zealand; not 
only in the most 
recen t deposits, 
but in the sand 
by the sea-shore, 
in caves,in 
swainps, in the 
soil of forests, nud 
also in river- eds. 

Among the na- 

tives there are 

many traditional 

reports about 

these birds, which 

were called moa. 

Other large birds, 

such as the Palap- 

teryx and the Ap- 

tornis, are also 

spoken of bythem. 

It would appear 

that the dinornis 

became extinct at 

theend of thel7th, 

or the beginning 

of the 15th cen- 5 

tury. According Fig. 825. — DINORNIS. 

to the traditions of the natives, these birds must have 
had brilliantly colored plumage, while their flesh was a 
delicate food. For these two reasons they were objects 
of pursuit. They are described also as being fat anl 
stupid, unable to fly, and living in the mountains or in 
the depths of forests, feeding entirely on vegetable food, 
The bones of the dinornis have been closely examined 
by comparative anatomists, and the description of the 
natives coincides with the inferences drawn. The di- 
nornis must have been considerably larger than any 
bird now existing; some of the bones found are twice 
as large as those of the ostrich. The body must have 
been very bulky, and somewhat similar to that of the 
extinct Dodo. The D. giganteus must have been nearly 
eleven feet high. The bones of the legs are massive, 
and remarkably solid in structure. The number of bones 
of the dinornis that have been found is very great. Sev- 
eral species have been recognized, and some skeletons 
have been nearly completely restored. The first bone 
examined by a naturalist was a leg-bone, and. the nat- 
uralist was Professor Owen. From that bone alone he 
placed the D. in its correct place in. the system of na- 
ture, — a remarkable example of the correctness of the 
great laws of the correlation of parts so beautifully 
elaborated by Cuvier. 

Dinosau'rin, n. Gr. deinos, and sauros, lizard.] ( Pal.) 
An order of extinct reptiles, characterized by cervical 
und anterior dorsal vertebra, with par and diapophyses, 
articulating with bifurcate ribs; dorsal vertebrze with 
a neural platform; sacral vertebrz exceeding two in 
number; body supported on four strong unguiculate 
limbs. The Jguanodon, Hylaosaurus, Scelidosaurus, 
and Megalosaurus, are the principal genera, 

Dinothe'rium, ». [Gr. deinos, and therion, a wild 
beast.] See DEINOTHERIUM. 

Dins'more, in Olin. a post-township of Shelby co., 
abt. 75 m. W.N.W. of Columbus, 

Dins' more, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Dint, n. [A S. dynt; Icel. dynt, a concussion; dynta, 
to shake; Scot. dunt ; probably formed from the sound.] 
The mark or impression made by à blow; a cavity or in- 
dentation made by a blow or by undue pressure; force ; 
violemce; power exerted; as, a dint in a leuf. 


—n. 
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By dint of, by sheer force or effort employed; by 
means of. 
Aud by tbe dint of war his mistress claims." — Gay. 

—r.a. To wake a mark, cavity, or indentatiou on a sub- 
stance by a blow, or by forcible pressure. 

“ Your body's print, the yielding down doth dint.” — Donne. 

Dinwiddie, in Virginia, a S.S. E. co.; area, abt. 540 
sq. in. Rivers. Appomattox River, Nottoway River, 
Stony Creek, Namazine Creek. Surface, undulating. 
Soil. generally fertile. Cap. Dinwiddie Court-House. Pop. 
1880) 35.375. 

Dinwid'die Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 
village, cap. of Dinwiddie co., on Stony Creek, abt. 35 
m. S. by W. of Richinond, 

Dioce’san, a. (L. Lat. diocesanus.] Pertaining to a 
diocese: as, a diocesan council. 

(Fl.) A bishop; one in possession of a diocese, 
and having the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. 

Diocese, (sometimes written Divcess,) n. [Gr. dioi- 
kesis—dia, and oth sis, residence, from oikia, a dwelling, 
from oikos, a house, See Economy.) (Tel.) A prov- 
ince or jurisdiction ; specifically, the circuit or extent of 
a bishop's jurisdiction; or, an ecclesiastical division of 
a kingdom or state, subject to a bishop's authority. 

Diocletian, Cams VALERIANUS (di-o-kle’shun,) a Ro- 
nun emperor, B. in Dalmatia, 245. He entered the Ro- 
man army, distingnished himself under several empe- 
rors, and was elected emperor by the soldiers on the 
death of Numerianns, 284. Two years later, to strength- 
eu himself against the numerous enemies threatening the 
empire, both in the east and west, he made Maximian 
his associate, assigning to him the charge of the west. 
A further division was atterwards made by the creation 
of two new Cresars, Constantius Chlorus, and Galerius ; 
four emperors thus reiguing at the time. War was al- 
most continually going on, but D. seldom took any per- 
sonal share in it. In the latter part of his reign he was 
induced to sanction a cruel persecution of the Christians, 
whom he had long protected. In 305, D. abdicated the 
imperial dignity, and retired to his native country. D. 
313 4. D. 

Diocle'tian ra, or, the ERA or Manrxks, Aates from 
the proclamation of Diocletian as emperor, Aug. 29, 284. 
This æra was generally used by Christians, till the in- 
troduction of the Christian æra, abt. 527. 

Dio'din, n. [Gr. dis, twice, and odons, tooth; alluding 
to the two calyx teeth crossing the ovary.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Rubiucer. They are American, 
chiefly tropical plants, with, save the indehiscent car- 
pels, the habit of the SPERMACOCE, q. v. 

Dio'don, n. (Gr. dís, nnd odons, a tooth ; two-toothed.] 
(Zoól.) A genus of fishes, order Ptectognathes, with un- 
divided jaws, each with a single and continuous dental 
plate. The D. tir, commonly termed the Sea-por- 
cupine, or Balloon-fish, is of a nearly spherical form, 
sometimes measuring not less than two feet in length ; 
but it possesses the power of inflating or contracting 
itself at pleasure, by means of an internal skin or mem- 
brane situated beneath the exterior or spiny covering. 
When taken by a line and hook, it inflates its body and 
elevates its spines to the highest possible degree, as if 
endeavoring to wound in all directions; nor can it be 
touched without danger until it is dead. It is a native 
of the Indian and American seas, and its flesh is coarse 
and worthless. 

Diodo’rus Sic'ulus, a native of Azyrium, in Sicily, 
who wrote a Uuiversal History in 40 books, of which 
only 15 books and a few fragments remain. It is a la- 
borious but uncritical compilation of most heterogene- 
ous materials and occupied him 30 years. It is still 
valued for the portions which it has preserved to us of 
many lost works. He flonrished about B. c. 10. 

Dice’cious, Die'cious, a. [Or. dios, and oikos, a 
house.) (Hat.) Applied to a plant whose male flowers 
are produced on one individual, and the female ones on 
another, 

Diogenes, (di-cj’e-neez,) the celebrated Greek cynic, 
was a native of Sinope, in Pontus, where he was born 
4Al3n.c. He was banished from his country for coining 
false money, and repaired to Athens, where he studied 
philosophy under Antisthenes, and surpassed his master 
in the rudeness of his manners, and his austere views 
of human nature. He walked about the streets with a 
tub on his head, in which it is said he lodged at night. 
He is the type of cynicism, and for his zeal ns a moralist 
has been called the Mad Socrates. Being on a voyage, 
he was taken by piratesand sold into slavery at Corinth, 
where he became tutor to the sons of a rich citizen, but 
died in the greatest misery, B C. 324. His reputation 
precured him a visit from Alexander the Great. who 
asked D. if there was anything in which he could gratify 
hiin. “Only,” he answered, “do not stand any longer 
between me and the sun." Some moral * sentences ” 
are extant under his name, but they are thought to be 
apocryphal, The inhabitants of Sinope raised statues 
to his memory, and the marble figure of a dog was 
placed on a high column erected on his tomb. 

Diog’enes Laer'tius, a Greek historian, n. in Cilicia. 
He wrote the Lives of the Philosophers in 10 books, an 
immethodical and uncritical work, valuable only, as such 
books often are, for the fragments they contain of earlier 
writings which have perished. He is supposed to have 
lived in the 2d century. 

Diomede'n, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of birds: the ALBA- 
TROSS, J. v. 

Diom'edes. a king of Thrace, who fed his horses with 
human flesh, and was slain by Hercules, who threw his 
body to be devoured by his own steeds. 

Diomedes, son of Tydeus and Deiphyle, was king of 
ZEtolia, and one of the bravest of the Grecian chiefs in 
the Trojan war. He often engaged Hector and Æneas, 
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and wounded Mars and Venus in battle. He went with 
Ulysses to steal the Palladium from the temple of Mi- 
nerva, in Troy; and assisted in murdering Rhesus, king 
of Thrace, and carrying away his horses. On account 
of his wife's ipfidelity, he went to Italy, and built a city, 
which he called Argyrippa, and married the daughter of 
Daunus, the king of the country. He died there in ex- 
treme old age, or, according to a certain tradition, he 
perished by the hand of his father-in-law. His death 
was greatly lamented by his companions, who, in the ex- 
cess of their grief, were changed into birds resembling 
swans. 

Di'on, a celebrated patriot of Syracuse, was the disciple 
and friend of Plato when that philosopher was at the 
court of Dionysius the elder,whose daughter, Arete, Dion 
married. Being accused of treason, he was banished by 
Dionysius the younger, and went to Athens, where he 
acquired considerable popularity; which so provoked 
the tyrant, that he confiscated his estates, and compelled 
his wife to marry another man. Dion, irritated at this 
treatment, resolved to attempt the deliverance of his 
country; and with a small force he landed in Sicily dur- 
ing the absence of Dionysius, and entered Syracuse in 
triumph. After various successes he perished, the victim 
of a conspiracy, headed by one Calippus, an Athenian, 
B. C. 353, 

Dio’na, in /// mois, a post-office of Cumberland co. 

Diontea, (di-o-ne'a,) [from Dioni, one of the names of 
Venus.] ( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Droseracee. The 
only species known is D. muscipula, a native of the 
Southern States. This plant affords a remarkable in- 
stance of vegetable irritability. The leaf is two-lobed, 


Fig. 826. — vENUS'S PLY-TRaP. 
(Dionea muscipula.) 
and each lobe is furnished on its upper surface with 
three stiff hairs which, on being touched by an insect, 
or any other object, causes the two halves to collapse and 
enclose the object. This plant, which is known as Ve- 
nus's Fly-trap, is sometimes grown iu our hot-houses. 

Dion Cas’sius, an historian of the third century, born 
in Bithynia, went to Rome about 180; was appointed 
successively to many high offices; was twice consul; and 
wrote, in Greek, the History of Rome, from the arrival 
of Æneas in Italy to 4. P. 229. The small portions ex- 
tant of Dion's work are highly valued. 

Dion Chrysostomos, (i. e. Dion the golden. 
mouthed,) a celebrated Greek rhetorician, flourished 
the first century of the Christiun wra. He was a native 
of Prusa, in Bithynia, but lived mostly at Rome. Sus 
pected of conspiracy by Domitian, he took reiuge in the 
country of the Getæ. returning to Rome on the acces- 
sion of Nerva. He enjoyed the favor both of Nerva and 
Trajan, and lived to an advanced age. He left about £0 
orations or discourses on morals and politics, which are 
admired for their elegance of style. D. A.D. 117. 

Dio'ne. ( Myth.) A sea-nymph,and the mother of Venus. 

Dionysia, (di-o-nich'yah.) (Antiq.) Festivals in honor 
of Dionysius, or Bacchus, which, originating in Egypt, 
were introduced into Greece by Melampus, B. c. 1415. 
They were four in number, — the Rural or lesser. D., 
which was the most ancient ; the Lenea, the Anthesteria, 
and the D. proper, all of which were celebrated annu- 
ally, with much extravagant merriment, though they 
were not disgraced by the excesses of the Roman 
Bacchanalia, q. v. 

Dionysius, (di-o-nísh'yus.) (Myth.) A Greek name of 
the god BACCHUS, 9. v. 

Dionysius I., the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, was born 
w. O. 430. He served in the war with the Carthaginians, 
got himself appointed general, and, in 405, sole emperor, 
and head of the republic. He formed a powerful body- 
guard, conquered other cities of Sicily, carried on war 
with the Carthaginians, and after making peace with 
them in 392, invaded Italy and subdued several of the 
Greek cities of the south. He was afterwards again at 
war with Carthage. Dionysius, like some other tyrants, 
was a patron of literary men and artists, aspired to 
literary ‘ame, and contended for the prize at the 
Olympic games. He erected many fine temples. D. 367. 

Dionysius II., the Younger, tyrant of Syracuse, was sor 
of the preceding, and succeeded him, s.c. 367. Idly 
brought up, he was for a time restrained from cxcesses 
by the influence of Dion and Plato, Many other dis- 
tinguished men visited him, or lived at his court. His 
subsequent treatment of Dion and his family led to nis 
own overthrow in 356. He went to Italy and obtained 
the chief power at Locri, and after ten years absence re- 
turned and regained his throne at Syracuse. A final end 
wns put to his tyranny by the noble Greek Timoleon, 343, 
nnd he spent the rest of his life in exile at Corinth, 
wallowing in the mire of sensuality and vice. 
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Dionysius, called the Tyrant of Heraclea, in Pontus, | Diosco'ren, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 


married the niece of Darins, and greatly enlarged his 
territories. He was,it is said, of a most corpulent habit, 
so that it was impossible to awake him without piercing 
his flesh with pins. B. 359; D. 304 B. c. 

Dionysius, an historian nud critic of Halicarnassus, in 
Caria, who was invited to Rome about 30 x. c., and there 
wrote his Roman Antiquities, only eleven books of which 
are extant. He is esteemed for his impartiality, and 
particularly for his chronological accuracy. Besides 
this work, we have one written by him entitled, de Com- 
positione Verborum, und another on the Structure of Lan- 

uage. The best edition of his works is that of Oxford, 
n 1704, 2 vois. folio. Lived in the lst century, dying 
about 7 n. c. 

Dionysius, th Areopagite, a native of Athens, and a 
member of the Areopagus, where he sat when St. Paul 
was brought before it, and made his famous speech re- 
specting the“ unknown God," which was the means of 
the conversion of Dionysius. According to some ac- 
counts, he was consecrated bishop of Athens, and suffered 
martyrdom abt. 95 A.D. There were printed at Antwerp, 
in 1634, 2 vols. purporting to be his works, but their 
authenticity is questionable. 2 

Diophan' tine Anal'ysis, n. (Alyebra.) A branch 
of tlie science which treats of indeterminate questions, 
of which the following may serve us a very simple ex- 
ample : To find three (commensurable) numbers such that 
th sum of the squares of two of them shall be equal to the 
square of the third. — The name Diophantine is derived 
from Diophantus, a mathematician of Alexandria, who 
is supposed to have lived in the third century of our 
sera, wud who examined and resolved a great number of 
questions of this nature in his celebrated treatise on 

arithmetic. Of this work, which exhibits the state of 
algebra among the Greeks, there are two editions: one 
by Bachet, at Paris, in 1621; the other at Toulouse, 
in 1670. 

Diop’side, n. The same as MALACOLTE, g. v. 

Diop'sis, n. (Zo) A genus of dipterous insects, re- 
markable for having 
the eyes and antennas 
situated at the extrem- 
ity of slender, horny 
peduncles, rising from 
the sides of the head, 
and equalling in some 
species the entire 
length of the body. On 
this account it is like- 
wise termed the Tele- 
Keeper All the spe- 
cies, but one of this i5. S27. — ; 
country, are found in 2g: 827: — SELEBOORE PLT. 
warm parts of the Old World. 

Diop'tase, n. ( Min.) Sometimes called emerald copper. 
A crystallized silicate of copper, the primary form of 
which is a rhomboid. Its color varies from emerald to 
blackish green; it is translucent and brittle. 

Diop'ter, Diop'trn, n. | From Gr. dioptrikos.] (Geom.) 
An instrument for measuring the altitude of distant ob- 

jects; and for taking the levels of a source of water in- 
tended to be conveyed to a distance by means of an 
aqueduct. 

Diop'tric, Diop'trienl. a. [Gr. dioptrikos, from 
dioptomat — día, and oplomat, to see. See OPrics.] 
( Optics.) Affording a medium for the sight; assisting the 
sight in the v of distant objects ; us, a d/optrical glass. 

—Pertaining, or having reference, to dioptrics. 

Diop'trics, n. sing. (Optics.) The science of refracted 
light, or of light passing through different mediums, as 
through air, water, or glass. 

Diorama, (di-o-ram'd,) n. [Fr.; Gr. dia, through, orao, 
Isee.] A method of painting, and scenic exhibition, in- 
vented by two French artists, Dagnerre and Bouton. It 
does not possess all the advantages of a panorama, but 

produces a far greater degree of optical delusion. The 
peculiar effects of the D. arise more particularly from 
the contrivances employed in exhibiting the painting. 
In the first place the picture is viewed through a pros- 
cenium ; the room in which the spectators are, is almost 
in darkness; and the light, which is adinitted through 
colored glass, falls upon the picture alone. It is prin- 
cipally used to illustrate architectural and interior 
views. By means of slides and shutters the light can 
be increased or diminished at will, and hence very pleas- 
ant effects may be represented; such as the ordinary 
change from daylight to sunshine, and from sunshine 
to cloudy weather, or twilight. The D. was first ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1822. 

Dioram'le, a. Relating to, or having the character- 
istics of, a diorama ; as, a divramic view. 

Di'orism, n. [Gr. dir.] Distinction; character- 
istic feature ; ruling quality. 

Dioris tie. a. Distinguishing; characterizing: defining. 

Dioris'tically, adv. In a defining or distinguishing 
manner. 

Diorit'ie, a. Pertaining to, or containing dioryte. 

Diortho’'sis, n. (Gr. from dia, through, and orthos, 
straight.) (Surg. The art or the act of straightening 
crooked limbs, — Harris. 

Piorthotie, a. Relating to the correction of ancient 
exta. 

Di'oryte, n. (Min.) A rock composed of green horn- 
blende and albite, or soda felspar. It is called also 
Diabase, and is à hard kind of Greenstone. It issuscep- 
tible of taking a fine polish, and might be usefully em- 
ployed in decorating buildings. Some of the forts of 
Sebastopol are built of this species of stone. 

Dios Nombre de), a town of Mexico, in the State and 
about 5v m. S.E. of the city of Durango; pep. abt, 7,000. 


DIOSCOREACE®, q. v. 

Dioscorea'ceæ, n. (Bot.) The Yam family, an order 
of plants. alliance Dictyogens, — Diaa. Unisexual flow- 
ers, au. adherent perianth, and consolidated, several- 
seeded carpels. The species are twining shrubs, chiefly 
natives of hot climutes, and for the most part possess 


a dangerous acrid principle, which renders them ge 


erally suspicious. The genus Dioscorea is the type, 
and consists of perennial fleshy-rooted or tuberous 
plants, with twining stems, broad alternate leaves, and 
loose clusters of small green flowers. D. alata, the W. 
India yam, is one of the best known species, and is a 
native of the West Indies. It is cultivated also in the 
East Indies, and the tubers are oblong, brown exter- 
nally, white internally, and often very lurge, weighing 
sometimes as much as 30 lbs. They are used as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes in tropical climates. D. globosa. is 
a native of India, and is cultivated in Bengal under the 
name of Choo-puree-aloo, It is considered the best of 
the Indian yains; the flowers are highly fragrant, and 
the tubers are white internally. Several other species 
have the tubers purple-colored, and are also used as 
food — such are D. rubella purpurea, and Atre-purpurea, 
in India, and D. bulbifera in Tahiti. Some of the spe- 
cies, on the other hand, which have ternate leaves, pos- 
sess tubers which are poisonous, and have a nauseous 
taste. D. villosa is a delicate twining vine, found 
thronghout the U. States, in thickets and hedges. The 
order includes 6 genera and 110 species. — See TAMUS, 
and 'TESTUDINARIA. 

Dioscor'ides Prpanivs, or PEDACIUS, a celebrated 
Greek ph inn and botanist, B. at Anazarbus, Silici 
in the Ist cent, of the Christian æra: he distinguished 
himself as the author of a work on Materia Medica, in 
which all the vegetable substances then used as medi- 
cines are described or catalogued. This work held its 
ground as the first and sole authority on the subject of 
which it treats for sixteen hundred years; its infalli- 
bility and completeness being almost as hard to shake 
and disprove as that of Aristotle or the Pope. It was 
printed by Aldus in 1499. 

Dios’ma, n. [Gr. dios, divine, ozme, &mell.] (Hot.) A 
genus of plants, order Rutacer, inhabiting the Cape of 
Good Hope. They have alternate simple leaves, strongly 
marked with spots of transparent oil, and diffusing a 
powerful odor when bruised. "The D. crenata furnishes 
the Bucuu leaves, once so esteemed as a valuable me 
cine. The name was given by Linnaeus in consequence 
of the dirine odor exhaled from bruising the leaves, and 
resulting from the essential oil contained in the follicles 
or glands on the leaf. 

Diospyros, n. (Bot) The Date-plums, a genus of 
trees, order Evenacee. Many of the species have hard 
and dark-colored heart-woods, which constitute the dif- 
ferent kinds of ebouy ; thus, D. ebenum furnishes Mau- 
ritius ebony; D. melanorylon, a native of the Coroman- 
del coast, the sort commonly known as Black ebony; 
and D. ebenaster, the Bastard ebony of Ceylon. The 
beautifully variegated furniture-wood called Coroman- 
del, or Calamander wood, is obtained from D. hirsuta, 
and is brought from Ceylon, Other species also yield 
valuable timber. The fruit of D. kaki is eaten in China 
and Japan, and is known in the latter country as the 
Keg-fig. The fruit of D. Virginiana, the Persimmon 
tree, a native of the U. States, is sweet and edible when 
quite ripe, but very austere previously; hence it is fre- 
quently employed medicinally in its unripe state as an 
astringent. 

Diox’ylite,n. (Min) Samo ns LANARKITE, 7. t. 

Dip, v. g. (Lap. and pp. DIPPED, or pier.) A. S. dyppan ; 
Fris. dippe ; D. doopen ; Ger. taufen; O. Ger. tanfjan; 
O. Sax. dópjan ; Goth. daupjan, to dip, to baptize; al- 
lied to Gr. dupta, to dive, from duo, to get into, to sink 
in; Hind. dôbnâ, to dive, to be immerged ; Heb. tabagh, 
to sink, to press in.] To plunge or immerse, for a short 
time, in water or other liquid substance; to put any- 
thing into a flnid and withdraw it again. 

Aud dipp'd an ollve-branch in holy dew." — Dryden. 

—To take with a ladle or other vessel by immersing it in 
a fluid; often followed by out; as, to dip out water. 

—To baptize by immersion. (Colloquial.) 

*'* The person to be baptized may be dipped im water." —Ayliffe. 

—To moisten or wet, as by immersion in liquid. 

A cold shuddering dew dips me all o'er.” — Milton. 

— To plunge, as into difficulty or embarrassment; to en- 
gage; to take concern; to mortgage; as, the property 
was dipped past redemption, to be dipped in a fraud, &c. 

—r.n. To dive; to plunge; to be immerged in a liquid, 
as water; to sink below the horizon; as, the **sun's rim 
dips.” — Coleridge. 

—To enter; to pierce; to thrust and take; to engage. 

“ Whoever dips too deep will find death in the pot."— L Estrange. 

To enter slightly; to look eursorily, or here and there; 
to choose by chance: as, to dip into a book. — To in- 
cline downward; to have a horizuntal depression, as the 
strata of certain rocks. 

Dip. n. Act of dipping or immersing in any liquid; as, 
a dip in the sea. 

The dip of oars in unison.” — Glover. 

(Mining.) The greatest inclination of a stratum to the 
horizon. 

(Geol) The technical term for the angle at which 
strata slope downward into the earth. This angle is 
measured from the plane of the horizon, and may be 
readily ascertained by the common spirit-level and 
plummet, or, as is usual among geologists, by a small 
pocket-instrument called the clinometer, q. v. To de- 
scribe the opposite of dip, the term rise is used; and, 
as every bed that dips in one direction must necessarily 
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rise in another, cither term may be used according to 
the position of the observer. For instance, a bed of 
coal which is spoken of by those on the surface às dip- 
ping to the south, would be described by the miners in 
the pit as rising to the north. The place where each 
bed rises to the surface of the ground is called its ou'- 
crop, or basset. Miners say that such and such beds 
“crop out" to the surface, and speak of their “basset 
edges.” The line at right angles to the dip, that is, the 
line of outcrop of a bed along a level surface, is called 
its strike. a term introduced from the German by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. On geological maps the direction of 
the dip is generally indicated by an arrow, and the line 
of outcrop, or strike of a stratum. by a bold line. 

—A description of candle manufactured by repeatedly 
dipping a wick in melted fat or tallow. (Sometimes 
called dipped candle.) — A sweet sauce for pudding. — A 
sauce made of fat pork for fish. (U. S.) 

| Dipaschal, (di pis'.al.) a. [Gr. dis, twice, and pascha, 

the passover.] Comprising two passovers. 

|Dip'chiek. n. See DABCHICK. 

Dipet'nlous, a. (Gr. dis, and petalon, a leaf or petal.] 
(Bot.) Double-petalled ; having two petals or flower- 
lenves. 

Di'phanite, n. (Min.) Same ns MARGARITE, q. v. 

Diph'ryges, n. (Metall) The scorial sediment. or 
calyx of melted copper, gathered in the furnace when 
the metal has run out. 

Diphtheria, or bipatarnitis, (dif-the’re-d,) n. [Fr. 
diphtherite, from Gr, diphthera, a skin or membrane.) 
(Med.) A very malignant and fatal disease of the 
throat, which has recently made its appearance, and dif- 
fers from all other forms of sore-throat previously 
known. It was first observed and described by M. Bre- 
tonneau, of Tours, in France, in 1818. It is character- 
ized by a peculiar inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat, or pharynx, accompanied by the 
production of a false membran At first, this mem- 
brane appears in the form of a white spot on the phar- 
ynx or tonsils, from which it gradually extends for- 
ward to the soft palate and into the nostrils, and back- 
ward into the esophagus, sometimes into the larynx, 
but seldom into the trac — producing, at length, suf- 
focation. It is usually accompanied by a foetid discharge 
from the nose and mouth, and hemorrhage frequently 
occurs. There is usually, also, a Jow and dangerous 
form of fever, with great depression of spirits, and rapid 
decrease of the patient's strength, which is still further 
accelerated by his inability to take food. Various modes 
of treatment have been recommended. The patient's 
strength is to be supported by means of tonics and stim- 
ulants. Quinine is generally recommended; and in 
most cases wine may be given with advantage. In tho 
local treatment of the throat, nitrate of silver and chlo- 
rine are used. There can be little doubt that this dis- 
ease is owing, in some measure, to the neglect of sani- 
tary measures, and it is generally believed to be conta- 
gious, though some medical men deny both of theso 
statements. 

Diph'thong, n. [Gr. diphthoggos, a double sound, 
(Gram.) A double vowel, or two vowels pronounce 
together or in rapid succession, so as to make only one 
syllable, D., with relation to sight, are distinguished 
from those with reference to sound: as an instance of 
the former, we have mouse ; of the latter, mind. Many 
double vowels, however, are not real diphthongs, be- 
cause the sound of only one of the vowels is heard; as 
in bread, field. 

—r.a. To form or pronounce as a diphthong. 

Diphthon'gnl, a. Consisting of two vowel sounds 
pronounced in one syllable. 

Diphthon’gally, asv. In à diphthongal manner. 

Diphyllous, a. (Gr.d?phyllos.] (Bot.) Possessing 
two leaves, ns n calyx. 

|Diplei'doscope, „. [Gr.diploos, double, eidos, form, 
and skopein, to behold.) (Astron.) An instrument for 
indicating the passage of the sun, or a star, over the 
meridian, by the coincidence of two images formed by a 
single and double reflexion. — Brande. 

Diplin'thius, n. (Gr. dis, twofold, and plinthos, a 
brick.) (Arch.) A wall, two bricks in thickness, 

Dip'loe. n. (Gr. diplon.] (Anat.) The cellular cancel- 
lated tissue found between the two plates of all bones, 
but more particularly confined to the osseous cancella- 
tious found between the flat bones of the skull. 

Diplogen'ic, g. [Gr. diplo-ds, double, and genndn, to 
produce:] Producing two bodies or substances, or par- 
taking of their nature or properties. 

Diploma. n.; pl. Dirtomas. [Gr., from diplo-d, to 
double or fold. See Dourne.} Any official letter or pub- 
lic document ; specifically, a letter or writing conferring 
some power, authority, privilege, honor, or degree; us, a 
doctor's diploma. 

Diplomacy, (d+plé'ma-se,) n. [Fr. diplomatie; Sp. 
diplomácia.| That which has reference to the knowl- 
edge of diplomas, charters, &c. — The art, science, or 
practice of conducting negotiations, and making trea- 
ties, &, between nations and states; forms of negotia- 
tion; art of composing diplomatic despatches; customs, 
rules, and privileges of ambassadors, envoys, &c.; diplo- 
matism, 

—A diplomatic body; the agency or management of min- 
isters at a foreign court. 

—Skill or dexterity in conducting and managing negotia- 
tions, or securing advantages. 

Dip'lomat, Diplomate, Diplo'matist, n. 
[Fr. diplomate.] One skilled in diplomacy; one who is 
intrusted with the performance of po.-tical negotiations 
between powers and states, &c.; a diplomatiz. 

Dip'lomnte. v.a. To invest with a diploma, privilege, 
&c. ; to confer ambassadorial authority upon 
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Diplomna'tial, a. Diplomatic. (n.) 

Diplomatic, Diplomatiical, a. Pertaining to 
diplomas ; specially privileged. — Relating to diplomacy, 
or to a body of ministers ut a foreign court. 

— Relating or belonging to diplomatics. 

—n. A minister or envoy to u foreign court; a diplomatist. 

Diplomat'ically, adv. According to the rules, or 

after the manner, of diplomacy. 

Diplomat'ies, ». sing. The science of deciphering 

ancient writings, as diplomas, charters, &c., and of ascer- 

taining their authenticity, date, &c. 

Diplo'matism, n. Same as DIPLOMACY, g. v. 

Diplo'matist, n. See DIPLOMAT. 

Diplo'pia, D popy; m. (Gr. diplods, double, and 
optomat, I see.) (M:d.) The Double Vision, a disease of 

the eye, affecting the optic nerve and the retina. The 

peculiarity of this disease is, that the person sometimes 
sees two, three, and even more likenesses of one ob- 
ject at once, sometimes when looking with both eyes; 
at others, he sees naturally with both, but unnaturally 
with one. The disease is, by the best authorities, now 
regarded as purely functional ; and as the exciting cause 
is supposed to reside in the stomach, bowels, and liver, 
the treatment consists in covering up the eyes for a time 
from light an irritation, and subjecting the patient to 

& course of aperients, alteratives, and, eventually, tonic 

medicines. 

Diplote’gia, n. (Bot.) A kind of fruit resembling 

the ordinary capsnle in every respect, except that it is 

inferior. It is the only inferior fruit which presents a 


dry, dehiscent pericarp. Examples are seen in the Cum- 
panulas, 
Dip'ody, n. [From Gr. dis, double, and pous, foot.) 


¢ ros.) Two metrical feet taken in one measure. 
Dipolar, a. [dr. dis, aud Pol Au, g. v.] Possessing two 
poles. 
Dip'per, n. He who, or that which, dips. — A ladle; a 
vessel to bale out liquid. 

Zoil) Sve ILÆMOPODIDÆ. 

Astron.) See CHARLES'S WAIN. 
Dip'ping, n. (Mining) The term given to an inter- 
ruption or breaking-off of a vein of ore. 
Dip'ping-needle, n. ( Magnetism.) An instrument 
which consists of a frame in which a graduated circle is 
fixed in a vertical position. The frame itself moves on 
a graduated circle in a horizontal position, fixed on a 
small tripod that can be adjusted by means of levelling- 
screws. The needle is suspended on two knife-edges of 
agate, fixed in the frame exactly in the centre of the 
vertical circle, and moves freely in any direction in a 
vertical plane. When the vertical plane in which the 
needle moves coincides with that of the magnetic merid- 
ian of any place, the needle inclines from a horizontal 

jsition, and forms an angle with the horizontal line. 

This angle of inclination is called the dip of the needle. 
The dip varies like the angle of declination at different 
parts of the earth’s surface, and at the same place at 
different periods. It also varies at different heights 
above the earth’s surface. In 1576, when this property 
of the needle was first discovered by Robert Norman, 
the depression of the north end was about 71° 50’; in 
1723 it had increased to 74° 42’; but at present it is about 
68° 30’. When the plane of the needle is at right angles 
to the vertical plane of the magnetic meridian, the 
needle assumes a vertical position; but when it is in the 
plane of tbat meridian, the dip is the least. When the 
needle is in a vertical position, it gives us the means of 
determining the magnetic meridian by moving the ver- 
nier nttached to the horizontal circle of the instrument 
over the space of 909, which brings the vertical circle 
and needle into the plane of the magnetic meridian, and 
causes the latter to serve the purpose of a declination- 
needle. 
Diprismat'ie, a. [Gr. di for dis, and PRISMATIC, q. v.] 

ving twofold prismatic power. 

(Crystall.) Doubly prismatic; having a cleavage par- 
allel to a four-sided vertical prism, and also to a horizon- 
tal prism. — Clarke. 

Dips. n. See Diss. 

Dipsaca'eese, n. pl. [Probably from Gr. dipsao, I 
thirst.] (Bot.) The Teasel family, an order of plants, 
alliance Campa- 
nales. Diag. One- 
celled ovary, im- 
bricated corolla, 
free anther, pen- 
dulous ovule, and 
albuminons seeds. 
— They consist of 
herbs and under- 
shrubs, with oppo- 
site or verticillate 
leaves, and capi- 
tate or verticillate 
flowers, surround- 
ed by a many-leay- 
edinvolucre. They 
are chiefly natives 
of the south of Eu- 
rope, the Levant, 
and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Some 
are reputed to pos- 
sess astringent and 
febrifugal proper- 
ties; but as reme- 
dial agents they 
are altogether un- 
important. One very useful plant belongs to the order, 
namely, Dipsacus Fullonum, the Fuller's teasel, the dried 
heads of which have long been employed for dressing! 
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cloth. Their hooked bracts are just stiff enough to raise Dip'tote, n. [r. diptotos.] (Gram.) In the Greek and 


the nap, but too yielding to tear the stuff. D. sylvestris, 


Latin, a noun consisting of two cases only. 


or Wild teasel, has a stem about 4 feet high, angled, and | Dip'ty ch, Dip'ty chum, (dip'tik.) n. [Gr. diptychos, 


prickly, with the opposite, lance-shaped leaves united 
arouud it; flowers bluish, in a large oval or cylindrical 
head, whose bracts or scales are not hooked as in other 
species, but straight. It is naturalized in this couutry, 
and grows in hedges and road-sides, from Massachusetts 
to Louisiana. The order includes 6 genera, aud 150 species. 
Dip'pel's Oil, n. [From Dippel, its iuventor.] (Ad.) 
This oil, called also Empyreumatic Animal Oil, or Rec- 
tified Oil of Hartshorn, is prepared by the destructive 
distillation of bones in close vessels, when Bone-black 
is left in the retort or vessel, and the crude oil distils 
over into a suitable receiver. When obtained in this 
mauner, it is a thick, viscid oil of a brown color, and a 
very disagreeable odor, but on re-distillation it may be 
obtained limpid and colorless. Air, and light, affect the 
pure or rectified oil, and render it colored and somewhat 
viscid. Its elementary constituents are carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, aud oxygen, and it contains a number of 
volatile organic bases, such as aniline, picoline, &c. 
Dippel's animal oil is à powerful medicinal agent, and 
when swallowed in doses of a few drops, it is anti-spas- 
modic, and stimulates the vascular and nervous systems. 
In large doses, it is a powerful irritant poison. 
Dip’sacus, n. (Bot) 
The typical genug of the 
order DIPSACACIJE, Q. v. 
Dip'sze, n. [Gr., a ser- 
pent whosè bite causes 
thirst.] (Zoól.) A genus 
of venomous serpents, 
of the Coluber family. 
Their form is very elon- 
gated, and their head is 
thick, broad, and obtuse, 
They are tree-spakes, 
and some species are of 
great size. One of the 
most | tiful species 
is Dipsas cyanodon, of 
Java and Sumatra. 
Dipset'ic. a. (Gr. dip- 
sel is.]  Conducing to 
thirst. 
Dipsoma'nia, n. 
8 fed.) See OINOMANIA. 
Dipso'sis, ». [Gr. dip- 
sos.) (Med.) An intenso 
degree of thirst, super- 
induced by disease. 
Dip'tera, Dip'ter- 
ans, n. pl. [Gr. dipte- 
ros, two-winged.] (Zoöl.) 
A sub-order of insects, 
having for their main and most conspicuous character 
two wings only corresponding to the anterior pair, 
and two short clubbed appendages. called halteres, or 
balancers, and which seem to be the rudiments of the 
posterior pair in four-winged insects. The Dipterans 
are also distinguished by having the mouth in the form 
of a sucker, composed of from two to six lancet-shaped 
elongated scales, enclosing a canal upon the upper sur- 
face of a fleshy tongue or proboscis. Tho larvee, or mag- 
gots, of the dipterous insects have frequently a membra- 
nuos head, and always have the stigmata, or breathing 
pores, confined to the second and terminal segments of 
the body. In some species, as the Blow-fly, the eggs are 
hatched within the body of the parent; in others, as the 
Forest-fly (Hippobosca), the larva undergoes its meta- 
morphosis in the parent's body, and the young are ex- 
cluded in the form of pupe. 


Fig. 829. — DIPSAS CYANODON, 


Diptern'eeze, n. pl. (Bol.) An order of plants, alliance 


Guttiferales. Diad. Single alternate leaves; large con- 
volute stipules; symmetrical flowers; equilateral pe- 
tals; an unequal, permanent, winged calyx; beaked 
anthers; and a one-celled, one-seeded fruit. They are 
large trees, with single, alternate, involute leaves, und 
large, deciduous, convolute stipules. The order includes 
7 genera, and 47 species, natives of the forests of the 
Enst Indies, with the exception of the genus Lophira, 
which belongs to tropical Africa. — See DIPTEROCARPUS, 
DRYSBALANOPS, VATERIA, 

Dip'teral, a. [Gr. dis, and pferon, a wing.) (Zodl.) Fur- 
nished with two wings only, as the Diptera. 

(Arch.) Having a double range of columns all around. 
A dipteral temple usually has 8 in the front row of the 
end porticoes, and 15 at the sides, the columns at the 
angles being included in both. 

Dipterocar’pus, n. [Gr. a donble-winged carpel.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Dipteracee. Several 
species, as D. turlinatus, costatus, alatus, and incanus, 
yield an oleo-resinous substance, called Wood-oil, or Gur- 
jun balsam, which resembles in its properties the so- 
called balsam of copaiba, and which is used for similar 
purposes. In India, wood-oil has been employed for 
painting houses. 

Dip'teron, n. (Arch.) In ancient architecture, a temple 
surrounded with a double row of columns, which formed 
porticoes, called wings, or aisles. 


Dip'teros, n. (Arch.) Among the Greeks, a temple 


with a double row of columns on each of the four sides. 

Dip'terous, a. (Zojl.) Having two wings, or wing- 
like processes, 

Dip'teryn, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fabacee. 
The seeds of D. odorata, a native of Guiana, have a very 
powerful and agreeable odor, which is due to the pres- 
ence of a volatile oil containing coumarin. They are 
used for scenting snuff, and in perfumery, and are com- 
monly called Tonquin (or Tonka) beans. 
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Diradia'tion, n. 


Dir'en, n. 


Direct', v.a. 


doubled.) A catalogue of saints; a register of ecclesias- 
tícal benefactors, dignitaries, &c. 
“The com: ti f saints made out of th 
of the ehurch."—Stillingfeet. nn. tho diptycha 
(Rom. Antiq.) A tablet containing two leaves, which 
could be folded together. It was commonly made oi 
wood, and coated over with wax. 


Di'pus, n. Sce JERBOA, 
Dipyre', u. (Gr. dipyros, from dis, and pyr, fire.] (Min. 


A silicate of alumina, lime, and soda: composed of 531 
per cent. of silica, 26:2 alumina, 9:5 lime, and 10-5 soda. 
It occurs in grayish, or reddish-white, translucent or 
transparent, fascicular masses, and in slender fonr-sided 
prisms. which are indistinctly formed, and rounded at 
the ends like grains of wheat. The name has reference 
to the double effect produced upon the mineral by fire, 
which first renders it phosphorescent, and then fuses it. 
Fr., from Lat. diradiatio.] The 
emission and diffusion of rays of light. — Webster. 


Di'ræ. ( Myth.) The Furies — Sisiphone, Alecto, and Me- 


gera. They were the daughters of Acheron and Nox, 
and persecuted the souls of the guilty. They were called 
Dire in heaven, Harpies on earth, and Furies in hell. 
[Gr., a fountain: the shrub grows in wet 
places.] (Bot) A genus of plants, order Thymelacee. 
The Leather-wood ( D. palustres), native of the U. States, 
is a shrub 5 feet in height. Its flowers appear in April 
and May, much earlier than the leaves. "They are small, 
yellow, funnel-shaped; abont 3 together, issuing from 
the same bud. Leaves entire, on short petioles, pale 
underneath. Stamens much longer than the sepals, 
alternately a long and a short one. Berry oval, small, 
red. Every part of this shrub is very tough. The twigs 
furnish “rods for the fool’s back.” The bark is used for 
ropes, basketa, &c. 


Dirce, (dur'se.) ( Myth.) The second wife of Lycus, king 


of Thebes, who from jealousy imprisoned Antiope, whom 
Lycus had divorced in order to marry herself; but Jupiter 
set Antiope at liberty, when she soon gave birth to two 
sons, Amphion and Zethus. These latter having grown 
up, put Lycus to death, and attached D. to the tail of a 
wild horse, which dragged her over the rocks, on which 
she was dashed to pieces. The gods. pit ying her misfor- 
tunes, changed her into a spring, which bears her name 
and flows near Thebes. 


Dire, a. [Lat. deirus; perhaps allied to Gr. deidé, to 


fear.] Fearful; awful; terrible; ill-omened: dre: l; 
dismal ; gloomy ; destructive ; evil in a great degree ; as, 
a dire calamity. 


Direct’, a. [Fr.; Lat. directus, from dirigo; see the 


verb.] Straight; right; leading or tending to an end, as 
by a straight line or course ; not circuitous or oblique; 
as, a direct road. — Open ; straightforward; not am- 
biguous or doubtful ; as, the lie direct. Plain; express; 
absolute; without ambiguity or reservation; as, “he 
nowhere says it in direct words.” (Locke.) — In regular 
descent, as from father to son; — opposed to collateral ; 
as, the heir in the direct line. 

(Astron.) Appearing to move forward from east to 
west, as a heavenly body ; — opposed to retrograde. The 
motion of all the heavenly bodies, except some of 
the comets, is direct. The apparent motion of the 
heavens is retrograde, because the earth’s motion is di- 
rect. By the astronomers of the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, bodies in direct motion were said to move in ante- 
cedentia, and those in retrograde motion, in consequentia. 

Direct-action engine. (Mach.) An engine having the 
rotatory motion communicated to a crank placed directly 
over the cylinder, so as to save height, and lessen the 
weight of the engine; the term applies more particu- 
larly to marine engines. 

Direct fire. (Mil.) ^u enemy's fire perpendicularly di- 
rected to the troops or battery in line of aim. 

Direct taz. (Pol. Econ.) A tax whose assessment is di- 
rectly chargeable upon personal property and income; 
in contradistinction to taxes derived from duties levied 
on merchandise in the manner of customs and excise- 
duties, and the like. 

Lat. dirigo, directum — dis, and rego, to 
keep straight. See ReaaL.) To give direction to; to point 
or aim in a straight line toward a place or object; as, to 
direct the aim of a gun. — To show the right road or 
course; to guide; to give a direction as to the proper 
bearings of a track or goal; as, to direct n person who 
has lost his way. — To cause to proceed in a particular 
manner ; to regulate or determine the course of; to dis- 
pose; to govern, manage, or conduct ; to adjust ; as, to 
direct the councils of a state. 

“Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm,” — Addison. 


—To prescribe; to point out; to instruct with authority; 


to order; to command; as, he directed him to leave at 
once. — To specify a direction or address, by a written 
mark or superscription; as, to direct a package, news- 
paper, &c. 


—v.n. To show or point out a course; to give or convey 


direction; to lead by guidance. 


—n, (Mus.) A character (W) placed at the end of a staff 


to indicate to the performer the situation of the first 
note on the succeeding staff. and which is for this pur- 
pose always situated on that line or space in its own staff 
which corresponds with theline or space occupied by 
the note which it is intended to announce in the other. 


Direct'er, ». One who directs or prescribes; a director. 
Direction, (di-rek/shun,) n. (Fr. from Lat. directio.) 


Act of directing; aim at a certain point; a pointing 
toward, in a straight line or course; the line in which a 
body moves by impulse; cov"se ; a straight line or course; 
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as, a northerly direction. — Act of guiding; guidance; 
management; superintendence ; administration ; adjust- 
ment; instruction in what manner to proceed, or what 
course to take ; a4, the direction of the foreign policy of a 
country. — Prescription; order; command; authorita- 
tive imposition of tions as to a specified course ; 
as, to direct an agent. — Superscription or address of a 
letter, parcel, mee &c.; as, goods sent to a given 
direction. — A of directors, or body of persona in- 
trusted with the control and management of any public 
affairs or business-niatters; as, to submit a proposal to 
the direction. 
Direc'tive, a. [L. Lat. directirus.] Having the power 
of direction ; informing ; instructing ; showing the way. 
Nor visited by one directive ray." — Thomson, 
adv. In a straight line or course; rectilin- 
eally ; not in a winding course or manner ; without cir- 
cuitousness or deviation. — Withont delay; soon; 
straightway ; immediately ; as, to go directly. —Quickly; 
promptly ; instantly, immediately; as, directly they ap- 
.— Openly; expressly; without circumlocution 
or ambiguity; without a train of inferences ; absolutely. 
“Infidels deny directly the very principles of Christianity.” Hooker. 
Direct'ness, n. State or quality of being direct; 
straightness; a straight course; nearness of way; as, 
the directness of a journey. directness of speech. 
Director, (di-rek'ter,) n. [Lat.; Fr. directeur.) One who 
directs, governs, superintends, or manages; one who 
prescribes to others by virtue of anthority; an in- 
structor; a counsellor; as, a spiritual director. 
** [n all affairs thou sole director.” — Swift. 


—One of a number of pues chosen by a plurality of 
votes from among the body of proprietors to conduct the 
affairs of some joint-stock undertaking, as a bank, ruil- 
road, insurance company, and the like. 

—That which directs or controls by influence; any instru- 
ment, rule, or ordinance that directs. 

(Surg.) An instrument, generally made of silver, and 
resembling a grooved probe. Its use is tocdirect the knife, 
and protect the parts underneath from its edge or point. 

Directorate, n. (Fr. directorat.) Office or body of 

rectors, 

Directo'rial, a. [L. Lat. directorius.] Containing 
direction or command; directive. — Pertaining or re- 
A to directors, or direction. — Having relerence to 
the French Directory. 

Birec'torship, n. Directorate; condition, office, or 
state of a director. 

Directory, a. (Fr. directoire ; L. Lat. directura.] Con- 
taining directions or commands; directorial ; instructing. 

=n. A book containing directions for public worship, or 
religious services, — A book or register, containing au 
alphabetical list of the inhabitants of a city, with their 
places of abode, and other information for the use of 
citizens; as, the Philadelphia Directory. — A board of | 
directors; a council of management of public affairs; 
as, the Dirertory of France. 

(French Hist.) The name given by the constitution 
of 1795 to the executive body of the French republic. 
It consisted of 
five 
called direc- 
tors, who were 
selected by the 
council -of el- 
ders from a list 
of candidates 
Cep — by 

Council of 
Five Hundred. 
One of these di- 
rectors retired 
every year, and 
was succeeded 
by another 

sag dt med 
same principle, 
To the Direc- 
tory was in- 
trusted the su- 
perintendence 
of the home 
and foreign de- 


rate the 
nances and 


the army, and 
the appoint- 
=r of the 
nist 
M Fig. 830—rnencu costumes, 1793-1797. 
public fanctionaries. Its policy was at first moderate 
and conciliatory; but after n short interval it had re- 
course to measures which produced wide-spread dissatis- 
faction, and it was ut length overthrown on the ascen- 
dency of Bo after an existenceof four years. It 
exercised authority from Oct, 27,1795, till Nov. 11, 1799. 
Birec'trix, n. (Gem.) A right or curved line which 
serves for the description or definition of a curve or 
surface. I « indefinite line A B (Fig. Sal) as 


the F, a 
point without it as a — — 
then, if the line 

F D revolve about F as a V 

centre, while a point, D, 

serves in it in such a 

manner that its distance 

from F shall always be 

to C D, its ndiculur 

distance from the line A B, 

in a constant ratio, then 
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the curve V D, described by the point D, is a conic 
section, and is an ellipse, a parabola, or an hyperbola, 
according as F D is leas than, equal to, or greater than 
CD, or F V, than V A. The constant ratio referred to is 
called the determining ratio of the conic. — When a 
surface is conceived tu be generated by the motion of a 
line, right or curved, which always rests on other fixed 
lines, the latter are sometimes called directrices, but 
more frequently directing lines, or simply directors; the 
former being distinguished as the generator. 

Direc'tress, Direc'trix, n. (Fr. directrice.] A 
female director or manager. 

Dire'ful, a. Dire; dreadful; dismal ; terrible; fearful ; 
calamitous ; as, a direful event. 

Dire'fully, adv. Wofully ; calamitously ; terribly. 

Dire'fulness, Dire'ness, n. Calamitousness ; ter- 
Tibleness ; wofulness, . 

Direption, (direp'shon,) n. ¶ Lat. díreptío.] The act 
of plunderiug. 

* (di-rep-tish’us-le,) adv. With pinn- 

ng. 

Dirge, (durj,)n. [Lat. dirige] From the funeral ser- 
vice commencing with Dirige, Domine nos — direct or 
guide us, O fond (Mus) An abbreviation of dirige, 
the first word of the antiphona “ Dirige, Domine Deus,” 
chanted in the funeral service of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is now used toexpress n solemn and mourn- 
ful composition performed at funerals. 

Dirige,» [Lat.] See Ditas. 

Dir'igo. in Mainz, a post-office of Kennebec co. 

Dirk, (dérk,) n. (Probably from Armor. dîr; W. dur, 
steel; Scot, durk; perhaps allied to Sansk. durh; to 
strike; to dash against; to hurt. The D. dolk, and Ger. 
dolch, à dagger, seein to be of different origin ] A kind 
of dagger, or poniard ; as, a midshipman's dirk, 

—r.a, To use a dirk upon; to poniard; to stab, 

Dirk-Hnrt'og Island, situated in Lat. 26° 8., Lon. 
1139 E. lies off the W. coast of Australia, In length it 
ia 45 m., by 10 in breadth. The coast ix steep and rocky. 

Dirk’-knife,n A clasp-knife having a blade resem- 
bling a dirk or stiletto, 

Dirl, v.n. To thrill; to didder ; to shiver gently. 

Dirt, n. [A. S. gedritom ; Icel. dryta, to go to stool; 
Icel. drit, excrement.] Any foul or filthy substance; 
excrement; mud; mire; earth; dust; whatever, adher- 
ing to anything, renders it foul or unclean ; — hence, by 
implication, anything obnoxious, unpalatable, or ob- 
scene, 

u. a. To make foul or filthy; to soil; to defile; to be- 
daub: to pollnte ; to befoul. 

A dog dírta those most whom he loves best." — Swift. 

Dirt-beds, n. pl. (Geo)  Dark-colored, loam-like 
beds, that occur juterstratified with the oólitie lime- 
stones and sand-stones of Portland, England, and of 
Nova Scotia, They nre evidently the soils in which 


(South Australia.) 


plants allied to the Cycads and Zamias of the period 
grew. Stumps of trees in an erect position, with their 
roots extending beneath them, have been found in these 
strata, 

Dirt'-dauber, „ (7Zotil.) See Petorrvs. 

Dirt'-enting. n. (Med) A peculiar disease to which 
the negroes, both of Africa and the West Indies, are pe- 
culiarly liable, and one to which they seem at times 
impelled against their will, as if driven into a morbid 
state by the power of some invisible hut supernatural 
agency. The negro becomes low-spirited and dejected, 
shuns his work, seeks solitude, and, refusing all com- 


Fig. 832. — ZAMIA SPIRALIS, ( 


munion with his fellows, retires into some seclusion, 
where he devours a peculiar kind of clay, which soon | 
acts on his system, and he dies in n loathsome state of 
emaciation and corruption. 

Dirt ly. aJr. In n dirty manner; foully: filthily; 
nastily ; meanly ; sordidly: as, to be treated dirtily. 

Dirt'iness, n. State of being dirty; filthiness; fonl- 
ness: nastiness; meanness; baseness; sordidness; as, 
dirtiness of habita, dirtiness in nenge of another. 

Dirt Town, in „u vil of Chattooga co, abt. 
180 m, N.W. of Milledgeville. . 960, 

Dirty. a. Covered or soiled with dirt; foul: nasty; 
filthy; unclean; not pure; turbid; clondy; dark; as, 
dirty weather, dirty linen, dirty hands, &c. 

—Menn ; base; low; sordid; dishonorable: despicable ; as, 
a dirty action, dirty treatment, a dirty fellow, &. 
Mean In their discourses, and dirty lu their practices.”—South, 

—r.a. To stain or soil with dirt, or any unclean snb- 
stance; to foul; to make filthy; to soil; as, to dirty 
one's boots, 

" They never dirtied thelr fingers with pen and Ink." — Arbuthnot. 

—To tarnish; to sully; to scandalize; to disgrace; as, to 
dirty one's reputation. 
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Dirup'tion, n. [Lat. diruptio.) A disruption, or 
bursting asunder. 

Dis-, a prefix or inseparable particle from the Latin, Im- 

lying n privative or negative signification of the word 
t prefixes; as, to arm, to disarm; to join, to disjoin. 
In a general sense, it denotes a separation or parting 

Disability, n. [From dísable] Want of ability, 
strength, or power: want of competent intellect: 
power or strength of mind; inability; incompetence. 

(Law.) Want of qualification in a legu) sense; social 
impediment; incapacity to do a legal act. 

Disa’ble, v.a. To render unable; to deprive of compe- 
tent natural or mental strength or power; to deprive of 
adequate means, instruments, or resources; to weaken; 
to unfit; as, a disabled ship, a disabled soldier; to disa- 
ble by poverty. — To incapacitate or disqualify by legal 
force; to prevent from exercising civic, municipal, or 
legnl rights; as, disabled by attainder.— To disparage 
or undervalue; to declare incapable and incompetent; 
as, “he disabled my judgment." -als. 

Disabuse’, v.a. Fr. désabuser — des for dis, und abuser, 
to abuse.] To free from abuse; to free from mistake; 
to undeceive; to disengage from error, fallacy, or decep- 
tion; to set right; as, to disabuse n person of a prejudice. 

Disnccom'modate, v.a. To inconvenience ; to in- 
commode, 

Disaccommoda'tion, n. State of being incom- 
moded or unsuited. 

Disaccord'ant, a. Not in accordance. 

Disaccus'tom, v.a. [Fr. désacroutumer.]. To destroy 
the force of habit in; to obviate the effects of enstom. 

Disacid ‘ify, r.a. To free from acid; to remove acid- 
ulous properties. D 

nowledge, (dís-ak-nól'ej, v.a. To disown; 
to refuse to recognize or acknowledge. 

Disadorn’, v.a. To tako off ornaments; to deprive of 
decoration. 

Disndvan'tage,. n. [Fr. d/sarantage.] That which 
prevents success, or renders it difficult; a state not fn- 
vorable to successful tice or operation; any unfa- 
vorable state or condition; as, he acted under a disad- 
vantage.— Detriment; injury; hurt; loss: damage: as, 
to sell. goods to disadrtintage, to spread a report to an- 
other's disadrantage. 

Disadvanta’geous, v. Not advantageous; unfa- 
vorable to success, prosperity, or fruition ; inconvenient ; 
not adapted to promote interest, reputation, or other 

vod ; as, to be placed in a dísadrantagenus position. 

D vanta’'geously, adr. Unfavorably ; in a dis- 
advantageous manner; conducive to loss or detriment. 

Disadvnnta'geousmess, n. Ina state or position 
inimical to success; inconvenience; loss; want of ad- 
van 

Disaflect', r.a. To disturb or alienate the affections 
of; to make less friendly to; to make Jess faithful to 
n person, party, or cause, or less zealous to support it; 
4 render discontented or unfriendly; aa, d 
allies, 

—To disorder; to derange; to cause functional disturb- 
ance; as, a disaffected palate. 

Disaffect'cdly, adv. In a disaffected manner. 

Disnffect'edness, n. 
disaffection. 

Disaffeec'tion, n. Alienation of affection, fidelity, or 
good-will; positive enmity, or opposition of feeling ; dis- 
like; hostility; disloyalty; disgust; as, disaffection of 
troops. 

—Functional derangement of the constitution of the body, 

Disnflirm', v.a. To deny; to contradict; to affirm to 
the vede 

(Law.) To overthrow or annul, as a judicial decision, 
by a contrary judgment of a superior tribunal, 

„ m. Denial; negation; dispute; con- 

tation. 
(Law.) Overthrow or annulment by the decision of a 


superior tribunal. 

Disaffor’est, v.a. ( Dis, and afforest — ad, and forest.) 
(Eng. Law.) To strip of the privileges of forest-lawa; 
to reduce a forest to common ground ;— correlative to 
afforest, 

Di &regnte, v.a. To separate an aggregate mass 
into its component parts. 

Disaggregn'tion, n. Act or operation of separating 
an aggregate body into its component parts, 

Disagree’. v.n. To be not accordant or coincident; to 
be not the same, or not exactly similar; to differ; to be 
at variance with another thing; as, these accounts dis- 
agree. — To be of a different opinion; to difler; to die- 
sent; to be at variance or in a state of opposition; to 
quarrel; as, the best of friends disagree. 

Both the bands in worship disagree, 
Some adore the flower, and some the tree. "— Dryden. 

—To be unsnitable, unfitted, or unadapted; to be not 
sores to:—often followed by ; aa, a heavy 
dinner disagrees with the stomach. 

Di ‘able, a. Not agreeable; contrary ; unsni 
able; not congruous or sympathetic; aa, to be 
to do something disagreeable to one's feelin 

—Unplensant ; offensive ; repugnant; disp) 
agreeable to the taste. 

Disagree’ableness, n. State or quality of being dis- 
agreeable; unsnitableness; unpleasantness; ofensive- 
ness to the mind or to the senses; contraricty. 

Disagree‘ably,. adr. Unsnitably ; offent; un- 
pleasantly ; in an objectionable or disagreeable manner, 

ree’ment, n. State of disagreeing, or of being 

at issne; difference; diversity; dis«imilitude; unlike- 
ness; geri cine i — Varinnce in opinion ; dissent; con- 
trariety of ideas or sentiments. — Unsnitableness ; inn- 
daptability ; want of affinity. — Dispute; discord : falling 


Btate of being disaffected; 


ng ; as, dis- 
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out; dissension; cavil; controversy; as, “their dis-| 
agreement is not great.” — Hooker. 

Dis re'er, n. He who, or that which, disagrees. 

Disallow’, v. a. To refuse to allow or permit; not to 
grant: not to make or suppose lawful; not to author- 
ize; to refuse ussent; to disapprove; to prohibit; to cen- 
sure; to condemn; to reject; as, to disallow extra ex- 
penses. 

Dr. n. To refuse permission; not to grant. 

Disallow'able, a. Not allowable; not to be suffered, 
granted, or acquiesced in. 

Disallow'nbleness, n. State or nature of being dis- 
allowable. 

Disallow'anee, n. Refusal to allow, admit, or per- 
mit; disupprobation; prohibition; ceusure; rejection. 

“ God accepts of a thing... where he does not declare his dis- 

allowance of 1t." — South. 

Di Sal'to. [It, by theleap.] (Mus.) A motion by skips, 
not by degrees. — Craig. È 

Disan'imate, v.a. To discourage, deject, or depress; 
to dishearten, or deprive of hope, spirit, or heartiness. 
“The presence of a king . . . disanimates his enemies.” — Shaks. 

Disnnimma'tion, n. State of being disunimated, dis- 
heartened, or depressed. 

Dis annex“, v. a. To disunite, disjoin, or dissever. 

Disannal, r.a. To make void; to annul; to deprive 
of force or authority. 

“*Wouldst thou God's laws of fasting dísannul ? — Herbert. 
Disannul'ler, n. One who annuls, or makes void. 
Disnnnul'ment, n. Act of making null or void. 
Disnppar'el, v.a. [O. Fr. désapareiller.] To strip of | 

apparel ; to undress. 
Disappear’, v. a. To go ont of sight or view; to van- 
ish or recede from visual ken; to become invisible. 
“ She disappear'd, and left me dark |" — Muton. 


—To cease to be or to exist; to withdraw from common 
life; as, love has disappeared. 

Disappearance, x. Cessation of appearance; a re- 
moval from sight; a vanishing from view. 

Disappend ency, n. A disentangliug from a former 
attachment or connection. 

Disappend'ent, a. Disconnected from former ties. 

Disappoint, v.a. To neglect to do according to 
appointment; to balk; to defeat expectation, wish, | 
hope, desire, or intention; to hinder from the fruition, 
possession, or enjoyinent of that which was intended, 
desired, hoped for, or expected; as, to disappoint popu- 
lar opinion. — To frustrate; to foil; to baflle ; to defeat. 
“ Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the blow." — Addison. 


Disappoint'ed. a. Defeated of expectation, hope, de- 
S or design; frustrated; balked; as, a disappointed 

over. 

Disnppoint'ment. n. State of being disappointed; 
defeat or failure of hope, expectation, wish, design, or 
intention; a balking of plan or design: frustration; mis- 
carriage, — That which disappoints, balks, or frustrates, 

Disappointment Islands, a group in the S. Pa- 
cific, in Lat. 14° 5’ S., Lon. 145? 4’ W., discovered by 
Commodore Byron in 1765. 

Disnppre'cinate, v. a. To disesteem ; to fail to appre- 
ciate; to undervalue, | 

Disapproba'tion, n. A disapproving: the act of the 
mind which condemns what is supposed to be wrong: | 
censure; condemnation; dislike. 

Disap'probatory. a. Containing or implying disap- 
probation; tending to contemn or disapprove, 

Disappro'priate, v. a. To withdraw from an appro- 
priate nse; to deprive of appropriated property. 

Disnpprov'al, n. Disipprobation: dislike; censure. | 

Disapprove’, r.a. [Fr. désapprourer. See ARO. 
To refuse to approve of; to dislike; to condemn in opin- 
ion and judgment; to censure as wrong or unfit; to 
manifest disapprobation of; as, his conduct was disap- 
proved of. — To refuse to sanction or confirm; to reject, 
as disliked, what is proposed for authorized approba- 
tion; as, “the treaty was disapproved by Congress.” 

Disnpprov'ingly.adv. Ina manner expressing, or 
implying disapprobation. 

Disarm’, v. a. Fr. detin] To deprive of arms, or 
other weapons of attack or defence; to take away arms 
or weapons from; to deprive of force, strength, or 
means of annoyance; to render harmless; as, to disarm 
a militia.—To divest of anything injurious or threaten- 
ing; to divest of offensive or antagonistic powers; as, 
to disarm opposition, to disarm a prejudice. 

Disarmament, m. Act of disarming; state of being 
€ rmed. 

Disarm'er,. He who, or that which, disarms. 

Disarrange', v.a. To unsettle or disturb the order 
or due arrangement of parts; to derange; to put out of 
order. 

Disarrange'/ment. n. Act of disarranging, or of 
disturbing order or method; confusion; disorder, 

Disarray'.v.a. To undress, or divest of clothing; as, 
“the witch they disarrayed.”  ( Fa?rie Queenc.)—To 
throw into confusion or disorder, as troops, 

n. Fr. désarroi.] Disorder; confusion; loss or want of 
array or regular order. 

“ Disarray, and shameful rout ensue."— Dryden. 
—Undress: state of being divested of apparel. 
Disartic’ulate, r. a. To divide; to break asunder, | 

as an articulation of the body. 

Disarticula'tion, n. The dividing or sundering of 
articulations. 

Disassociate, (dis-as-si'she-dt,) v. a. [O. Fr. désas- 
socier.] To disunite; to disconnect, as things associ- 
ated. 

Disas'ter, n. It. disastro; Fr. désastre—d£s, and astre ; 


|Disburse', v. a. [Fr. débourser — de, and bourse, a 
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sudden misfortune; mishap; calamity ; mischance; gricf;! 

catastrophe; tinal eud; as, “ Some dire disaster. -e. 

—v.a. To injure; to inflict harm upon. | 
„The swain disaster'd stauds. — Thomson. 

Disastrous, a. III-timed: unfortunate: calamitous; 
occasioning loss or injury; gloomy ; dismal; threaten- 
ing disaster, or a fatal result. 

Disas'trously, adv. Unfortunately ; in a dismal or 
disastrous manner. 

Disas trousness, n. Calamity; unfortunateness, 

Disattire’, v.a. Essentially the same as DISAPPAREL, 
q.v. 

Disavow’, v. a. To deny; to disown; to deny to be, as 
a fact or charge respecting one’s self; to disclaim: to 
disallow ; to reject; as, to disavow participation in an 
offence. 

—To dissent from; not to homologate. 

Disnvow'al, n. A disowning; denial; rejection; a 
declining to vindicate. 

Disnvow'er, n. One who disavows. 

Disband’, v. a. To scatter; to disperse; to dismiss 
from military service ; as, to disband an army. 

—To dismiss from service or ties of obligation. 

—r.n. Yo retire from military service; to break up; to 
separate; to dissolve connectiqn. 

^" Human society may disband.” — Tillotson. 

Disband’ment, n. Act of disbanding. 

Disbar',v.a. To degrade a barrister from his rank or 
position; to expel from the bar, according to Euglish 
Usage. 

Dis bark“, v. a. 

Disbark“, v. a. ff the bark, as from a tree. 

Disbelief, n. A disbelieving; refusal to give credit 
to, or have faith in; denial of belief; distrust. 

„Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 

of a thing.” — Tillotson. 

—Unbelief; scepticism. 

Disbelieve’, v.a. Not to believe; to hold not to be | 
true, or not to exist; to refuse to credit; as, to disbe- 
lieve in the Bible. 

Disbeliev'er, n. One who refuses to believe; one 
who rejects belief in Christ; a sceptic. 

Disbeneh,, v. a. To remove from a bench or seat; as, 
to dishench a judge. 

Disbend', v.a. To relax from a state of firmness or 
dignity; to make incapable of action. 

„Bondage doth dishend else break the heart." — Spenser. 
Disbind', v.a. To unbind; to unfasten; to loosen. 
Disbow'el, v. a. To take away the bowels from; to 

eviscerate, — See DISEMBOWEL. 

Disbranch', v. d. To separate or break off, as a 
branch from a tree; to lop off branches from. 

Disbud', v. a. To deprive of buds or shouts, as a tree. 

Disbur'den, v.a. To remove a burden from ; to throw | 
off, as a burden; to clear, as of anything weighty, trou-| 
blesouie, or cumbersome ; to unload; to discharge. 

“ Disburdened heaven rejoiced,” — Milton. 

r. n. To ease the mind; to be relieved; as, to be dis- 
burdened of cares. 

Disburgeon, (disbur/jun,) v. a. To divest of bur- 
geons or buds. 


, 


purse.] To pay out, as money; to spend or lay out. 
Disburse' ment, n. (Fr. débourseiient.] Act of dis- 
bursing, or of laying out, as money from a chest; 
amount of money or sum paid out; as, a cash disburse- 
ment. 
Disburs’er, n. Ie who pays out or disburses money. 
Disbur'then, v. a. or n. Same us DISBURDEN, g. v. 
Dise, n. [Lat. discus.) Same as Disk, q. v. 
Diseant, n. See DESCANT. 


Discnpac'itate, v.a. To incapacitate; to disable. (n.) 
Discard’, v.a. [From Lat. dis, apart, and charter, 
aper; Sp. descarter; Fr. écarter.) To throw out of tho | 
hund such cards as are useless, — To turn out from ser- 
vice or employment, or from society. — To cast off: to! 
thrust away; to reject; to dismiss; to displace; to dis- 
charge. 
Disease, v.a. [Prefix dis and case.] To strip; to un- 
ess. 


“Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; 


I will discase me, and myself present.“ — Shaks. 

Discern’, v.a. Fr. discerner ; Lat. Aer rn. e, and 
cerno, to separate or distinguish r. krino ; Sansk, kri. | 
to separate, to know.] To separate or set apart by the 
eye, or by the understanding; to distinguish; to mark | 
or note as different; to make choice between; to d 
criminate; to discover; to see; to perceive; to descry; 
to discover by the intellect; to have knowledge of; to 
judge. 

—v. n. To see or understand the difference; to make dis- 
tinction ; to judge. 

Discern'er, n. One who discerns; an observer; one 
who knows and judges; that which distinguishes, or 
causes to understand. 

Discern'ible.«. That may be discerned; that may 
be seen distinctly ; discoverable by the eye or. the un-| 
derstanding: perceptible; distinguishable; apparent; 
visible: evident; manifest. 

Triscern Abtoness, n. Quality of being discernible ; 

jleness. 

Discern'ibly, adv. In a manner to be discerned, 
seen, or discovered; visibly. 

Discern'ingly.o?r. With discernment; acutely; 
with judgment ; skilfully, 

Discern'/ment, u. Act of discerning; also, the power 
or faculty of discerning or distinguishing: judgment; 
acuteness; discrimination; penetration; sagacity. 


'Discerpibil'ity, Discerptibil'ity, n. State or 


Gr. aster, a star.] Any unfortunate event, ospecially a 


quality of being discerptible. (R.) 
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Discerp'ible, Discerp'tible, a. That may be de 
stroyed by tlie disuuion of its parts; separable. (R.) 

Discharge’, v.a. (Fr. décharger. See CUν,m f To 
free froma charge, loud, or burden; to disburden; to 
unload; to remove the cargo or contents of; to exon- 
erate; to free from; to relieve ; to release; to let po the 
charge of; to let fly or go, as à missile; to shoot; to 
fire off; to give vent to; to express; to pay; to clear 
off by payment; to send away, as a creditor by payment ; 
to absolve or acquit; to relieve; to clear; to put away; 
to expel; to pertorm or execute: to dismiss; to discard ; 
to set at liberty; to let out or emit; to disclose; to can- 
cel; to put an end to; to relieve, us of incumbent 
weight. 

—v. n. To deliver a charge; to fire. 

—n. Act of discharging ; an unloading, as of a ship. — A 
throwing; vent; emission; a flowing or issuing ont, or 
a throwing out. — The removal of a charge from an 
electrical jar, buttery, &c. ; explosion; report; as, a dis- 
charge of artillery.— Matter emitt as, a serous dis- 
charge. — Disinission. from office or service; writing 
which evidences the dismissiouz as, the governor 80- 
licited his disekarge.— Releuse from obligation, debt, or 
penalty: an acquittance; as, a discharge iu full. — Ab- 
solution from a crime or aceusation.— Ransom; libera- 
tion; price paid for deliverance. — Performance: execu- 
tion; as, the discharge of our duties. — Liberation; re- 
lease from imprisonment or other confinement; as, dis- 
charge of a prisoner. — Exemption ; escape. — Payment, 
as of a debt. 

(Arch.) The relief, or distribution of a weight, or load 
to be borne; thus, discharging arches are used in a wall 
over a lintel, or an opening, to discharge them of the 
weight which they would otherwise bear. 

Discharg’er, n. He who, or that which, discharges. 

(Elect.) An instrument for discharging electricity ; a 
DisCHARGING-ROD, q. v. € 

Discharg'ing, n. The act of unloading, releasing, or 
unburdening. — Richardson. 

Dischurg'ing-rod, n. (Physics) An instrument 
much used in electricity for discharging Leyden jars 
without partaking of the shock. The jointed D. is that 
most generally employed. It consists of two brass 
wires, terminated by two brass balls. The wires are 
jointed at the middle, and are attached to a glass handle. 
With this instrument it is easy to discharge a jur or 
battery, by bringing one ball in contact with the ex- 
terior, and the other with some part of the interior. 
The glass handle, as an insulator, forms a protection 
from all the effects which take place in the restoration 
of electrical equilibrium. 

Dischureh,, v. a. (dis, and church.) To deprive of the 
rank of a church. (R.) 

Dis'ciform, a. [Lat. discus, disc, and forma, shape; 

J iscifurme.] (Bot.) Disc-shaped ; flat and circular, 

k or quoit.— Gray. 

Disciple, (dís-i'pl)) n. Fr.; Lat. discipulus, from disco, 
Ilearn.] Literally, one who learns anything from an- 
other; and hence, the followers of any teacher, philoso- 
pher, or head of a sect. In this sense the word is some- 
times used in Scripture, as when we read of the D. of 
Moses, of John, of Christ. Generally, however, it is used 
with reference to the last of these —the followers of 
Jesus. Sometimes all who received the doctrines of Christ 
are called D.; but in a more limited sense, it is applied 
to the 70, or 72, persons, who were his more immediate 
followers and attendants. Sometimes it is used as sy- 
nonymous with apostle, and is applied to the Twelve. 

—v. a, To make a disciple, or disciples of; to teach; to 
train, or bring up: to cause to become a follower. — To 
discipline; to punish. 

Disci'pleship, . The state of a disciple, or follower 
in doctrines and precepts, 


| Disciples of Christ, or CAMPBELLITES, ( Eccl. Hist.) 


This religious body, which is a branch of the Baptist 
denomination, holds to no rule of faith but the Word 
of God, and rejects all doctrines or terms as binding 
which are founded on speculations of theology. It grew 
into a separate denomination under the influence of the 
example and teachings of Thomas Campbell, who settled 
in Pennsylvania in 1808, as a minister of the * Seced- 
er," and of his son Alexander, The father was a con- 
scientions advocate of religious reforin, and contended 
for a restoration of the Christian Church to apostolic 
practice and precept. His son Alexander joined him, 
and they formed a small association of disciples for the 
special stuly of the Scriptures, who were to reject all 
creeds. This grew into a congregation. of which the 
Campbells became elders. An investigation of the sub- 
ject of Baptism led them to the belief that immersion 
was the only Scriptural method. For some years the 
churches which were formed were attached to associa- 
tions of Baptists. In 1823, Alex. Campbell established 
the Christian Baptis Through tliis monthly, and by 
several publie oral debates on baptism, and extensive 
tours of preaching, his views spread rapidly and widely 
among the Baptists. But personal opposition at last 
took the form of ecclesiastical action, and in 1827 the 
Dover Association of Virginia decreed the excommuni- 
cation from Baptist fellowship of all who held and ad- 
vocated the views of Alexander Campbell. This was 
the beginning of a general action among the Baptists; 
and the Reformers, as they were called, were compelled 
to associate in a sepitrate organization, which rapidly 
increased, especially in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, and Virginia. Churches were also formed 
in the British Provinces of North America, in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and Australia. The disciples are Con- 
nal in their organization; regard very high- 
ly the obligation to provide for the preaching of the 
gospel; are active and energetic, and accord in essential 
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doctrines with “evangelical” Christians. Their colleges 
are: Bethany College, Kentucky University ; the North- 
Western Christian University, at Indianapolis, Lnd.; 
Eureka College, III.; and Hiram College, Ohio. 
have 25 periodicals, viz.: 9 weeklies, 15 monthlies, and 
1 quarterly. Of these, two (monthlies) ure published, 
one in Great Britain, and one in Canada ; all the rest in 
the United States. Their number in the United States 
is about 500,000. 

Disci’pless, n. A female disciple. (u.) 

Dis‘ciplinable, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. disciplinibilis.] 
Capable of discipline, or of instruction and improvement 
in learning. — That may be subjected to discipline; sub- 
ject or liable to discipline. 

Dis'ciplinableness, n. That is capable of receiving 
instruction.— 'l'hat inay be made matter of discipline.— 
Worcester. 

Dis‘ciplinal, a. Relating to discipline. (x.) 

Dis'ciplinant, n. | Lat. disciphnans.] One of a strict 
religious order. (R.) 

Disciplina'rinn, a. Pertaining to discipline. 

—n. One who enforces discipline, or adherence to stated 
rules; a martinet. 

— pl. ( Eccl.) A term once applied to the Puritans and Pres- 
byterians. 

Dis‘ciplinary, a. Fr. disciplinaire, from L. Lat. dis- 
ciplinarius.] Pertaining to discipline, or government 
by strict rules; relating to a regular course of education ; 
intended for instruction. 

Discipline, (dis’se-plin,) n. [ Lat. disciplina, from dis- 
cipulus, a disciple.] Instruction; teaching: educati 
training; cultivation; improvement; culture; instru 
tion, and government; method of government; order; 
rule; that which is tanght; art; science; subjection to 
laws, rules, orders, precepts, or regulations; punish- 
meut; chastisement; correction. 

(Eccl.) The punishments employed in convents, and 
those which enthusiasts undergo or inflict upon them- 
selves by wav of mortification. 

(Mil. and. Naval.) The series of duties to be performed 
by both orders, in strict conformity to the rules of cacli 
service. It also implies subordination, and practice to 
proficiency of the manual evolutions and exercises of 
the different services. 

Dis'cipline, v.a. To subject to discipline, or instruc- 
tion; to inform the mind; to educate; to teach; to 
train; to instruct; to advance hy instruction; to regu- 
late; to govern; to train up in good order, method, 
regularity, good conduct, and habits; to direct; to cor- 
rect; to chastise; to punish. 

Dis'ciplined, p. a. Instructed: educated: subjected 
to rules and regulations; corrected; chastised; pun- 
ished; admonished. 

Dis‘cipliner, n. One who disciplines.— Milton. 

Diselaim’, v.a. (Dis and claim.| To deny all claim 
to; to reject, as not belonging to one's self; openly to 
reject any union or connection with; to disown; to dis- 
avow; to renounce. 

—v.n. To disavow all part, or share. 

Diselaim’‘er, n. (Lam.) A person who disclaims, dis- 
avows, or renounces; a formal disavowal; renunciation; 
relinquishment, as of claims, pretensions, &c. 

Disclose’, v. a. (Lat. dis, and claudo, clausus, to shut 
See CLosz.] To separate from things shut up; to uncover; 
to open; to unveil; to discover; to reveal; to divulge. 

—r. n. To open; to gape. 

Disclos’er, n. One who discloses, 

Disclo'sure, n. [Lat. dis, and L. Lat. clausura, a shut- 
ting, a castle, a fort ] Act of disclosing; un uncovering, 
and opening to view; act of revealing, or making known; 
revelation; utterance of what was secret; a telling; 
that which is disclosed, or made known. 

Diselu'sion,». (Lat. dísclusio.] See DISC OSE. 

Disco. a considerable island in Davis’ Strait, off the W. 
coast of Greenland, belonging to Denmark ; Lat. 6% 11’ 
N., Lon. 539 20 W. 

Dis'eo, in Michigan, a post-village of Macomb co., abt. 
2i m. N. of Detroit. 

Discohe'rent. a. Incoherent. 

Dis'coid, n. (Fr. discoile; Gr. discos, a disc, and eidos, 
form.] Something in the form of a discus, or disc. 

Dis'coid, Discold'al, a. Having the form of a disc. 

BD iscol'or, v. a. (Prefix dis, and color, q. v.; O. Fr. dés- 
colorer, now décolorer; Pr. and Sp. descolorar; It. and 
L. Lat. discolorare.] To deprive of color; to alter the 
natural hue or color of; to stain; to tinge; to change 
or alter any color, natural or artificial; to alter the 
complexion of; to change the appearance of. 

Discolora'tion. n. Act of altering the color; a stain- 
ing; alteration of color; alteration of complexion or 
appearance. 

Discol'ored, p. a. Altered in color; stained. 

Discom fit, v. a. [O. Fr. desconfire ; Fr. déconfire, pp. 
déconfit ; It. sconfiggere : Lat. dis, con, and figo, to fix.] 
To rout; to defeat; to scatter in fight ; to cause to flee; 
to vanquish. 

In pursuing rebels half discomftted."" — Addison. 

—n. Rout; dispersion; defeat; overthrow. 

“Fly you must; incurable discomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present party.” — Shaks. 

Discom'fited, p. a. Routed; defeated; overthrown. 

Discom‘fiture, n. [O. Fr. desconfilure; Fr. d/confi- 
ture.) Rout; defeat in battle; dispersion; overthrow ; 
frustration; disappointment. 

Discom fort, v.a. [Fr. déconforter; It. disconfortare.] 
To deprive of comfort; to disturb peace or happiness; 
10 make uneasy; to pain; to grieve; to sadden; to de- 

ect. 

vn. Want of comfort; uneasiness; disturbance of peace; 
pain; grief; inquietude. 
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Discommend’, v. a. To declare to be unworthy of 
commendation; to blame; to ceusure; to mention with 
disapprobation. 

Discommend'nble. a. 
serving disapprobation, 

Discommenda tion, u. 
blame; ceusure. 

Discommode’, v. a. [ Dis, and Fr. commode.] To in- 
commode. (R.) 

Discommo'dious, a. Incommodious ; inconvenient. 


Blamable; censurable; de- 


Act of discommending ; 


(R) 

Discommo’diously, adv. In a discommodious 
manner. (R.) 

Discommo'diousness, ». Inconvenience. 

Discommod ity, n. Incommodity; disadvantage; 
misfortune. (R.) 

Discom’mon, v.a. (Law.) To deprive of the right 
of common; to appropriate common laud ; to separate 
and inclose a common; to deprive of the privileges of a 
place. 

Discom'pany, v.a. 
sociate. (k.) 

Discompose', v.a. [Fr.décomposer.] To throw into 
confusion, as affairs; to disturb peace and quietness, as 
of the mind or temper; to disorder; to derange; to dis- 
turb; to disconcert; to agitate; to ruffle; to vex. 

Discomposed', p.a. Unsettled ; disurdered ; ruffled ; 
ugitated ; disturbed. 

Discompos'edmness, n. Quality of being discom- 
posed; disquiet; agitation. 

Discompos'ure, n. State of being discomposed ; dis- 
order; agitation; disturbance; perturbation. 

Discompt, v.a. Sume as Discount, q.v. 

Disconcert', v.a. [See Concert.| To brenk or inter- 
rupt any order, plan, or harmonious scheme. — To un- 
settle the mind. — To derange; to disturb; to confuse. — 
To ruffle; to defeat; to frustrate. 

Disconcer'tion, n. Act of disconcerting; discompo- 
sure. 

Disconform’able, a. 
dissenting. (R.) 

Disconform'ity, n. Want of conformity. (R.) 

Discongruity, n. Want of agreement; unlikeness; 
disparity. 

Disconnect’, v. a. To separate, as things connected 
together; to dissolve, as a preéxisting connection. 

Disconnected, d. Separated; disunited. 

Disconnection, n. Act of disconnecting or sepa- 
rating, or state of being disunited; separation ; want of 
union. 

Discon'solanee, n. Disconsolateness. —Clarke. 

Discon'solate, [O. Fr. dé:consolé.] Destitute of 
comfort or consolation; sorrowful; hopeless, or not ex- 
pecting comfort; sad; dejected; melancholy; saddening; 
gloomy; cheerles 

Discon'solately, adv. In a disconsolate manner; 
without comfort. 

Discon'solateness, n. State of being disconsolate. 

Discontent’, n. (See Content.] Uneasiness or in- 
quietude of mind; dissatisfaction. 

—a. Discontented: uneasy ; dissatisfied. 

—r.a. To make uneasy in a present state: to dissatisfy. 

Discontent'ed, p.a. Uneasy in mind; dissatisfied ; 
unquiet. 

Discontent'edly, adv. 
or mood. 

Discontent'edness, n. State of being discontented ; 
uneasiness of mind; inquietude; dissatisfaction. 

Discontent'ing, «. Giving uneasiness or dissatisfac- 
ti 

Discontent' ment, n. State of being discontented 
or uneasy in mind; uneasiness; inquietude; discontent. 

Discontin'uable, a. That may be discontinued, (u.) 

Discontin'uanee, u. Interruption of continuance; 
want of continued connection or cohesion of parts; 
want of union; cessution; intermission; separation; 
disunion. 

Discontinua'tion, n. Breach or interruption of 
continuity; disruption or separation of parts. 

Discontin'ue, r.a. (Fr. díscontinuer.] Not to con- 
tinue: to leave off; to cause to cease; to stop; to put an 
end to; to break off; to interrupt; to cease to take or 
receive. 

n. Tolose continuity; to cease; to leave the posses- 
sion, or lose an established or long-enjoyed right. 

Discontin'uedness, u. State of being discontinued. 

Discontinuee’, ». (Law.) One whose estate is dis- 
continued, — Blackstone 

Discontin'uer, n. Ono who discontinues. 

Discontinu'ity, n. Want of continuity; disunity 
of parts; want of cohesion. 

Discontinuor', n. (Law.) One who discontinues ;— 
opposed to discontinuee. — Blackstone. 


To deprive of company; to dis- 


That is not conformable; 


In a discontented manner 


— 


Discontin'uous, a. Not continuous; broken off; in- 
terrupted. 

Discoph'orze, n. J. (Zal) See Mepusx. 

Discopleu’ra, n. Gr. diskos, and pleura, a rib.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Apiacer, The Bishop-weed, D. 
capillacea, fonnd in swamps from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, has a stem 1 to 2 feet high, much branched; 
leaves very smooth ; umbels axillary ; and white flowers 
blossoming from July to November. 

Dis'cord, n. Fr. discorde; Lat. discordia — dis, and 
cor, cordis, the heart.) Disagreement; want of order or 
harmony; variance; difference; opposition; dissension; 
contention; strife; disagreement of sounds; dissonance ; 
— the opposite of concord, 

(Mus.) A dissonant or inharmonious combination of 
sounds, so called in contradistinction to concord, the 
effects of which it is intended to sweeten and relieve. 
Some require to be introduced by certain preparatives, 
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and to be succeeded or resolved by concords to which 
they have somerelation. D. are sometimes intentionally 
introduced into music, not for themselves alone, but te 
set off the concords by contrast and opposition. Their 
necessity in the composition of part-niuxic cannet be 
denied, as they not only improve the concords by oppo- 
sition, but by causing a momentary distress to the ear, 
which remains unsatisfied and even uneasy until it 
hears something better, they give a stimulus to the 
attention, which would otherwise languish. 

Discord'ance, Discord’ancy, „. Fr. discordance, 
from Lat. discordans.] Want of concord; disagreement ; 
opposition; inconsistency ; discord, 

Discord’ant, a. [Fr.] Wanting concord or agreement; 
in a state of opposition; being at varinnce; not coinci- 
dent; disagreeing; incongruous; contradictory ; repug- 
nant; contrary; not in unison; dissonant; inharmo- 
nivous; harsh: jarring. 

(Mus.) Applied to all dissonant or inharmonious 
sounds, whether succeasive or simultaneous, 

Discord’antly, adv. In a discordant manner. 

Discor'din. (Myth.) The goddess of mischief, daugh- 
ter of Nox, and sister to the avenging Nemesis, was 
expelled from heaven for brecding discord amoug the 
gods. Irritated at not being invited toattend the nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, she threw into the midst of 
the goddesses the famous golden apple, bearing the 
inscription Velur pulchriori, “Let it be given to the 
most beautiful," which occasioned the famous contest 
of which Paris was the umpire. This contest was the 
cause of the fall of Troy. and of innumerable calamities. 

Discount. n. [Sp. descontar; Fr. décompte.) (Cm.) 
An allowance made on a bill, or any other debt not yet 
become due, in consideration of present payment. It is 
usual iu commercial dealings to allow for D. à sum 
equal to the interest on the debt from the time of pay- 
ment to the time when it actually becomes due: which 
sum is deducted from the whole amount. Thus. a per- 
son holding a bill for $100.00 payable in one year at 7 
per cent. would receive $93.00, which would be consid- 
ered its present value. The true D. of any sum for any 
given time, is such a sum as will in that time amount 
to the interest of the sum to be discounted. Elaborate 
tables have been caleulated, showing the D. on any sum 
for any given number of days, so as to facilitate the 
computation, and are used by all banks and bankers. 
D. tables are also interest tables; care must be taken, 
however, not to confound interest with discount. D. 
is the abatement in adronce; interest is payment of 
usage of money, paid at the end of the period or at ma- 
turity. — The term discount is also applied: —to the 
sum deducted or refunded ;—to a deduction on the price 
of purchased merchandise, in consideration of immedi- 
ate payment ; — und to the depreciation in value of any 
fixed investment. 

Discount), v.a. [Fr. décompter: Sp. discontar.] To pay 
back. or by a counter-reckoning; to deducta certain sum, 
or rate per cent., from the principal sum; to lend on ad- 
vance the amount of, deducting the interest or other 
rate per cent. from the principal, at the time of the loan 
or advance. 

uv. n. To lend, or make a practice of lending money, de- 
ducting the interest at the time of the Ioan. 

Discount'able, a. That may be discounted 

Dis’count-day, n. The day of the week on which 
banks discount bills and notes, — Craig. 

Discoun'tenance, r.a. [Fr. décontenancer.] To put 
out of countenance; to abash; to dishearten; to dis- 
courage; to check; to restrain by frowns, censure, argu- 
ment. opposition, or cold treatment. 

—n. Cold treatment; unfavorable aspect; unfriendly re- 
gard; disapprobation; whatever tends to check or dis 
courage. 

Discoun'tenaneer, n. One who disconntenances, 

Discount'er, n. One who advances money, or discounts; 
as, a bill-disceunter. 

Discour'nge, v.a. [Fr. décourager.] To dishearten ; 
to deprive of confidence; to deter from anything; to 
attempt to redress or prevent; to dispirit; to depress; 
to dissuade. 

Discour'agenable, a. That may be discouraged or 
disheartened. 

Discouragement, n. [Fr. découragement.] Act of 
disheartening, or depriving of courage; the act of deter- 
ring or dissuading from an undertaking.— Ihe act of 
depressing confidence; that which destroys or abates 
courage, confidence, or hope. — That which deters, or 
tends to deter, from un undertaking, or from the prose- 
ention of anything. 


„ adv. In a discouraging manner, 

rs, ) n. [Fr. discours; Lat. discursus, 
from diíscurro — dis, and curro, to run.) (Logic.) An 
operation of the mind, whereby it passes or proceeds from 
one thing to another, — from a thing known to one un- 
known; — synonymous with reasoning, 

( Rhet.) A series of sentences and arguments arranged 
in a regular manner, with a view to carry conviction to 
the mind: of those to whom it is addressed ; — unoration. 

—Mutual intercourse by spoken language; conversation ; 
talk ; chat. 

—v.n. To talk; to converse; to communicate thoughts 
or ideas in a formal manner; to treat upon in a solemn, 
set manner, — To reason ; to pass from premises to con- 
sequences. 

—v.a. To talk over; to utter or give forth. 

Let us there at large discourse all our fortunes." —Shaks, 


Discours’er, n. A speaker; one who harangues, or 
holds forth. — A writer on any subject; a dissertator. 


“ Philologers and critical discoursers." — Browne. 
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Discour'sive, a. Passing by intermediate steps from 
premises to consequences. — Interlocutory ; containing 
dialogue. 

“ The epic is everywhere interlaced with discoursive scenes.” 

Dryden. 

—Having a tendency or disposition to converse; commu- 
nicative; as, a discoursive person. 

Discour’teous, a. Uncourteous; void of courtesy; 
uncivil ; rude; uncomplaisant ; wanting in good mauners. 

Discour'teously, adv. In a rude or uucivil mauuer; 
with incivility. 

Discourteousness, n. Incivility; discourtesy ; 
rudeness or churlishness of bebavior or language. 

Dis'eous, a. [From Lat. discus, a disc.] Resembling 
a discus, or disc; broad ; flat ; wide. 

Discov'enant, v. a. To break off a covenant with. 

Discover, (Auer,) r.a. [Fr. décourrir—de and couvrir. 
See Cover.) To remove, as a covering; to find out, as 
something hidden or not known before; to ascertain ; to 
make known; to disclose; to show; to manifest. — To 
reveal; to communicate; to make known; to impart; 
to tell. 

" Discover not a secret to another." — Prov. xxv. 

—To have the first sight of; to find out; to detect; as, to 
discover an island. 

—v.n. To appear; to present or show one's self. 

Diseoverabil'ity, n. State or quality of being dis- 
coverable. 

Diseov erable, a. That may be discovered, or seen; 
apparent; as, “ not discorrrable by reason." — Watts. 
Discov’erer, n. One who discovers or finds out; a 

spy. — An explorer; a scout. 

Discov’ert, n. (Law.) One not within the bounds 
of matrimony ;— applied to a woman unmarried or 
widowed 

Discov'erture, n. (Law.) Freedom from matrimonial 
ties. 

Discovery. n. Act of discovering; action of disclosing 
to view, or bringing to light; disclosure ; manifestation. 

—A making known; action of finding something hidden ; 
revelation; as, “such a discovery ought to be made as 
late as possible.” — Swift. 

Act of finding out, or coming to the knowledge of; act 
of espying ; first sight of; as, the discovery of a now con- 
tinent. — That which is first brought to light, seen, or 
known; the unravelling of a plot ina tragedy or comedy. 

Discov'ery Port, in Oregon, a harbor near the head 
of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, extending inland about 
8 m. to the parallel of 48° N. 

Discra'dle, v. n. To emerge, as from a cradle. 

Diserna'site, n. ( Min.) See DYsCRASITE. 

Discred it, n. [Fr., from décréditer — dé, and créditer, 
to credit.] Want of credit or good reputation; some de- 
gree of disgrace or reproach; want of belief, trust, or 
confidence; disesteem ; disrepute; disbelief; dishonor: 
distrust. 

The small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. "— Pope. 

—Act of discrediting; state of being unworthy of credit or 
credence ; as, the story was received with discredit. 

—v.a. To give no credit to; not to credit or believe; to 
disbelieve; to distrust; as, the news is generally dis- 
credited. — To deprive of credit or good reputation; to 
make less reputable or honorable; to bring into dis- 
esteem, or into some degree of disgrace, or into disre- 
pute. — To deprive of credibility or trust; to destroy con- 
fidence in. 

Discred'itnble, a. Injurious to credit or reputation; 
disreputable: disgraceful. 

Discred'itably.adv. In a discreditable manner. 

Discred'itor, n. One who discredits. 

Discreet’, a. (Fr. discret; Lat. discretus, from discerno, 
dis, and cerno, to separate.) Perceiving distinctly; dis- 
cerning; prudent; wise in avoiding errors or evil, and 
in selecting the best means to accomplish à purpose ; 
circumspect ; cautious; wary; not rash or headstrong. 

“ Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best." — Milton. 

Disereet'ly. adv. Circumspectly; cautiously; pru- 

dently; in a discreet manner; with discretion. 
Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot." — Waller. 
Discreet'ness, n. Quality of being discreet ; discretion. 
Dis'crepance, Dis'crepaney, n. [Lat. discre- 

pantia, from discrepo, discrepans, to sound differently 
dis, and crépo, to creak, to rattle, See Creprrate.| Dis- 
cordance ; difference; disagreement; contrariety; state 
of being discrepant or incongruous. 

“ Diversity of education, and discrepancy of principles." Lord Digby 

Dis'crepant, a. [Lat. discrepans.) Incongruous ; dif- 
ferent; disagreeing; contrary. 

Discrete, a. [Lat. discretus. See DISCREET.) Separate; 
distinct; disjunct; na, a discrete quantity. 

—bisjunctive; discretive; as, “I resign my life, but not 
my honor, is a discrete proposition," — Johnson. 

D. movement, A sudden pitch of the voice from one 
extremity of the musical scale to another; — opposed to 
concrete movement. 

D. proportion. (Arith.) Proportion where the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers, or quantities, is the same; 
but without there being the same proportion between 
all the four; thus, 6:8::3:4. 

D. quantity. (Arith.) A quantity of which the compo- 
nent parts have a separate and distinct existence ; thus, 
numbers are discrete quantities, being composed of sepa- 
rate units. — Worcester. 

Discretion, (dis-kresh'on,) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. uera] 
Quality of being discreet; prudence, or knowledge an 
prudence; wise management; true discernment united 
with caution; knowledge to govern or direct one's self 
properly ; nice discernment and judgment, directed by 
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circumspection; capacity for wise management; exer- 
cise of judgment and prudence; as, “the better part of 
valour is discretion." — Shaks. 

—Liberty or power of acting according to one's own judg- 
ment; exercise of free and uncontrolled powers of ac- 
tion. 

At discretion, Without stipulation; as, to surrender 
at discretion. 

Discre'tional, Discre'tionary, a. Fr. discre- 
tionnaire.] Left to discretion; unrestrained except by 
discretion or judgment; that is to be directed or man- 
aged by discretion only ; as, discretionary power. 

Discre'tionally, Discre‘tionarily, adv. At dis- 
cretion; by discretion ; according to discretion. 

Discre'tive, a. Disjunctive; noting separation or op- 
position ; separate; distinct. 

D. proposition. (Logic.) A proposition expressing dis- 
tinction, contrariness, or variety, noted by the particles 
but, though, yet, &c.; as,“ Jub was patient, (hough his grief 
was great." — Watts. —(Gram.) A D. distinction is one 
which implies opposition ; as, not a man, but a beast. 

Discre'tively, adv. In a discretive manner. 

Discrim'inant, n. ( Math.) The D. of a given quantity 
is the resultant of the system of equation, formed by 
equating to zero the several first derived functions of 
that quantity. 

Discriminate, v. a. peak discrimino, discriminatus, 
from discrimen, that which separates or divides two 
things; from discerno. See DiscERN.] To distinguish; to 
observe the difference between; to select from others; 
to make a distinction or difference between. 

—To mark with notes of difference; to distinguish by some 
note or mark. 

Diserim'innate, a. [Lat. discriminatus.] 
guished ; having the difference marked. 

—v.n. To make a difference, or distinction; to distin- 

uish; to observe or note a difference. 

Discrim'inntely, adv. Distinctly ; with minute dis- 
tinction; particularly. 

Discrim'inateness, n. 
ference. 

Discrimina'tion, n. [L. Lat. discriminatio.] Act 
of discriminating or distinguishing; act of making or 
observing a difference. 

** Prudent discrimination made between the offenders of differ- 
ent degrees." — Addison. 

—State of being distinguished or discriminated.—Discern- 
ment; penetration; clearness; acuteness ; judgment, — 
Distinction; mark of distinction; that which discrimi- 
nates. 

Diserim'inative, a. That discriminates or distin- 
guishes ; characteristic, — That which observes distinc- 
tion. 

Discrim'inatively, adv. With discrimination or 
distinction. 

Discrim'inator, n. One who discriminates or dis- 
tinguishes. 

Discrim/inatory, a. Discriminative. 

Discrown’, v.a. To deprive of n crown. 

Discul'patory, a. Having the power of exculpation. 

Discum’beney, u. Act of leaning over the table at 
meals. 

Discum'ber, v. a. 
disencuraber. 

Discursion, (dis-kur’shun,) n. [Fr.; from Lat. dis- 
curro, discursus—dis, and curro, to run, See CURRENT.] 
A running or rambling about ; a passing from one thing 
to another; gradation of reasoning or argument. 

Discur'sive, a. [Fr. discursif; Sp. discursive.] Mov- 
ing or roving about; desultory; argumentative; rea- 
soning; proceeding regularly from premises to conse- 


Distin- 


Distinctness; marked dif- 


To free from encumbrance; to 


In a discursive manner. 


Y pen 
Discur'sively, adr. 
State or quality of being dia- 


Discur'siveness, n. 
cursive, 

Discur’sory, a. Discursive; argumentative. 

Dis'cus, n. [Lat., from Gr. diskos: See Disk.] A round, 
flat piece of iron, copper, or stone, to be thrown in play ; 
a quoit; a disc; the face of the sun or moon. 

(Antiq.) The quoit used by the ancients was gener- 
ally a heavy, circular 
piece of iron, some- 
times perforated in 
the middle. The D. 
was not thrown at a 
mark, but the play- 
ers endeavored who 
could throw it the 
furthest. The prac- 
tice of throwing the 
D. is mentioned by 
Homer as being one 
of the sports at the 
funeral of Patroclus. 
In the Cabinet of An- 
tiquities at Paris, a 
D. is preserved which 
contains holes for the 
insertion of the 
thumb and fingers. 
In the well-known 
statue of Discobolus 
throwing the D., 
(Fig. 833,) one of the 
methods of using it 
may be seen. 

Discuss’, v. a. [Lat. 
discutio, | discussum 
is, and quatio, to 


Ha 


Fig. 838. 
shake, to beat, to DISCOBOLUS THROWING THE DISCUS. 


strike; Fr. discuter.] (From an ancient statue by Myron.) 
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To separate into parts; to disperse; to scatter ; to dis- 
solve; to repel; to debate; to agitate by argument; to 
clear of objections and difficulties; to sift; to examine 
by disputation; to ventilate; to reason on. 

Discuss'er, n. One who discusses. 

Disceuss'ing.n. Examination. 

Discus’sion. n. [Fr., from Lat. diseussio.] Act of dis- 
cussing or sifting; debate; disquisition ; the agitation 
of a point or subject with a view to elicit truth; the 
treating of a subject by argument. 

(Med.) Dispersion or resolution of tumors or coagu- 
lated matter. 

(Civil Law.) In Louisiana, a proceeding on the part 
of a surety, by which the property of the principal 
debtor is made liable before resort can be bad to the 
sureties. This is called the benefice of discussion. 

Discus'sional, a. That relates to discussion; discus- 
sive. (R.) 

Discus’sive, a. [Fr.discussif.] Having the power to 
discuss, resolve, or disperse tumorsor coagulated matter. 

Diseu'tient, a. [Lat. díscutiens.] (d.) Discussive. 

—n. (Med.) A class of medicines used by surgeons to 
dissolve or dissipate impacted humors, swellings, tu- 
mors, &c. Like deobstruents, however, such remedies 
are more fanciful than real; for though mercury, lead, 
and ammonia are considered among the best of the 
class, there is one agentof more valne than twenty such 
combined, as a bond fide D., and that is the human 
hand. Friction with a soft hand—with or without lard, 
or oil — is the only reliable D. in the whole catalogue. 

Disdain’, v.a. (O. Fr. desdaigner ; Fr. dédaigner ; It. 
disdegnare ; Lat. de, and dignor, from dignus, worthy. 
See DziGN.] To think or deem unworthy; to deem 
worthless; to consider to be unworthy of notice, care, 
regard, esteem, or derogatory to one’s character ; to con- 
temn. 

—v. n. To consider as derogatory; to scorn. 

—n. [Fr. dédain ; Sp. desden, desdeno.| Contempt; scorn; 
a passion excited either by contempt for, or detestation 
of, what is mean and dishonorable, or by some supposed 
superiority ; arrogance; baughtiness; pride. 

Disdain'ful, a. Full of disdain; expressing disdain ; 
contemptuous; scornful; haughty: indignant. 

Disdnin'fully, adv. Contemptuously ; with scorn ; 
in a hanghty manner. 

Disdain’fulness, n. Quality of being disdainful: 
contempt; contemptuousness ; haughty scorn. 

Disde'ify. v.a. To deprive of the quality of being a god. 

Disdiapa'son, or BispniAPA'80N, n. [See eei gr 
double diapason; a scale of two octaves, or a fifteenth. 

Dis'ense, n. [O. Fr. disease.) (Med.) Any morbid state 
of the body generally, or of any particular organ or part 
of the body, is called a D. By medical writers the term 
D. is defined as implying “a deviation from the natural 
and healthy actions of the whole system, or of any indi- 
vidual part;" and they are in the habit of designating 
certain forms of disease by the following terms, namely : 
acute, chronic, contagious or infectious, endemic, epidemic, 
exanthematous, hereditary, idiopathic or primary, inter- 
mittent, functional, malignant, puerperal, specific, ap- 
radic, &c. The classification and arrangement of D. 
according to their external characters is called nosology ; 
and that branch of science which more particularly re- 
gards the nature and progress of D., with a view to its 
cure, is called pathology. — See Noso.oey, PATHOLOGY. 

—v.a. To afflict with disease; to infect; to disorder; to 
derange. 

Diseased’, p. a. Disordered; distempered ; sick. 

Disens“edness, n. State of being diseased; a morbid 
state; sickness. 

Disedged', a. Deprived of the edge; dulled; cloyed. 

Dised ify. v. a. To fail of edifying. — Waterton. 

Disembark’, v. a. [Fr. désembarquer.] To remove 
from a bark, barge, or vessel, to the land; to land; to 
put on shore, 

r. n. To go out of a bark, or step to the land; to land; 
to go ashore, 

Disembnrkna'tion, n. Act of disembarking. 

Disembark'ment, n. in. désembarquement.] Act 
of disembarking ; disembarkation, 

Disembar'rnss, v. a. [Fr. désembarrasser.] To free 
from embarrassment or perplexity; to clear; to extricate, 

Disembar’rassment, n. Act of disembarrassing, or 
extricating from perplexity. 

Disembay'. r.a. To clear from a bay. 

Disembel'lish, v. a. To deprive of embellishment. 

Disembit'ter, v. a. To free from bitterness; to clear 
from acrimony ; to render sweet or pleasant. 

Disembod'ied, a. Divested of the body: separated; 
discharged from keeping in a body. 

Disembod'y, v. a. To divest of a body; to free from 
flesh ; to discharge from military array. 

Disembogue’, v. a. [Sp. disembocár, to flow into the 
sea; It. sboccare, to discharge or empty itself into a 
river, or the sea; from becca; Lat. bucca, the cheek, a 
cavity ; Fr. bouche, the month.] To pour out or discharge 
at the mouth, as a stream; to vent; to discharge into 
the ocean. as a river, or n lake. 

—v. n. To flow out at the mouth, as a river; to discharge 
waters into the ocean, or into a lake; to pass out of a 
gulf or bay. 
isembogue'ment, n. Discharge of waters into the 
ocean, or into a lake. 

Disembos’om, v. a. To separate from the bosom of. 

Disembow'el, v.a. To take out the bowels of; to 
take or draw from the bowels. 

FF p.a. Taken or drawn from the 

wels, 

Disembroil', v.a. To free from broil; to disentangle; 
to free from perplexity; to extricate from confusion. 

Disemploy', v. a. To deprive of employment. 
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Disena'ble, v.a. To disable; to disqualify; to deprive 
of ability. 

Disenam'ored, a. Freed from the thraldom of love. 

Disenchant, v. a. To free trom enchantment; to 
deliver from the power of charms or spells, 

BDisenchant'er. n. One who disenchants; one who 
freos from enchar at. 

Disenchantment, n. Act of disenchanting. 

BDiseneharm:', v. a. To free from the power or influ- 
ence of charms or incantations; to disenchant. 

Disenclose’, v. a. To throw open, as something that 
has been enclosed. — Craig. 

Disencum'ber, v.a. To free from encumbrance; to 
deliver from clogs and impediments; to disburden; to 
free from any obstruction. 

Disencum’bered, p. a. Freed from encumbrance. 

Disencum’branee, ». Freedom or deliverance from 
encumbrance, or anything burdensome or troublesome. 

Disendow’ment, n. Act of depriving of endowment, 

Disenfran’chise, v.a. Same as DISFRANCHISE, J. v. 

Disenfran'/chisement, n. Same as DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT, q. t. 

Disengage’, v. a. To free from engagement; to sepa- 
rate, as a substance from auything with which it is in 
union; to set free; to set at liberty; to release; to 
liberate; to extricate; to clear; to disentangle; to de- 
tach; to set free from any obligation, attachment, or 
pursuit; to withdraw; to wean. 

—v. n. To set one's self free; to withdraw one's affections; 
— followed by from. 

Disengaged’, p. a. Separated; detached; set free; 
released; disjoined; disentangled; vacant; being nt 
leisure; not particularly occupied; not having the at- 
tention confined to a particular object. 

Disengag edness, n. Quality or state of being dis- 
engaged; freedom from connection; disjunction; vacuity, 
of attention. 

Disengage’ment, n. State of being disengaged: a 
setting free; separation; extrication; act of separating 
or detaching; liberation or release from obligation ; 
freedom from attention; vacancy ; leisure. 

Disenno’ble, v.a. To deprive of that which ennobles; 
to deprive of title. 

B»isenroll', v. a. To erase from a roll or list. 

Disenslave’, v. a. To free from slavery or bondage. 

BDisentan'gle, v.a. To free from entanglement; to 
separate or disconnect things which are interwoven or 
united without order; to free from perplexity; to dis-| 
engage from complicated concerns : to set free from im- 
pediments or difficulties; to unravel; to untold, or un-| 
twist; to extricate; to disembarrass; to clear; to disen- 


gage. 

Disentan'glement, n. Act of disentangling. 

Disenter’, v.a. See DrsiNTER. 

Disenthrall’, v. a. See DISINTHRALL. 

Disenthrone’, v.a. To remove from a throne; to de- 
throne ; to depose from sovereign authority. 

Disen’tis, a village of Switzerland, canton of the Gri- 
sons, in the valley of the Rhine, 34 m. from Chur, 3,500 
feet above the level of the sea: pop. 1,500. 

BDisenti'tle, v. a. To deprive of title. 

Disentomb', v.a. To take ont of a tomb; to disinter. 

Disentranee', v.a. To free or restore trom a trance; 
to awaken from a trauce, or from a deep sleep; to rouse 
from a reverie. 

Disentwine’, v. a. To untwist; to free from the state 
of being entwiued. 

Disespouse’, v.a. To separate after faith pledged. 

Milton. 

Disestab'lish, v.a. To remove from establishment; 
to overthrow ; to unsettle. (R.) 

Disesteem', u. Want of esteem; slight dislike; dis- 
regard. 

v. d. Not to esteem; to dislike in a moderate degree: to 
consider with disregard, disapprobation, dislike, or slight 
contempt ; to slight. | 

BDisesteem'er, n. One who disesteems, — Boyle. 

Disestima'tion, n. Disesteem ; bad repute. 

Bisfa' vor, n. Want of favor; dislike; slight dis- 
pleasure; discountenance; unfavorable regard; dis- 
esteem; a state in which one is not esteemed or favored, 
or not patronized, promoted, or befriended; an ill or 
disobliging act. 

—v.a. To withhold favor from; to discountenance; to 
withdraw or withhold from one kindness, friendship, 
or support; to check or oppose by disapprobation. 

Disfa'vorer, n. One who disfavors. — Bacon. 

Disfeat'ure, va. To deprive of features; to disfigure. 

Disſel lowship, v.a. To exclude from fellowship. 

Disfigura'tion, n. Actof disfizuring or marring ex- 
ternal form; state of being disfigured; some degree of 
deformity. 

Disfig'ure, v.a. To mar or spoil the figure or form of; 
to change to u worse form; to deform; to deface; to 
impair shape or form, so us to render it less perfect and 
beautiful: to injure beauty, symmetry, or excellence. 

Disfig'ured, p.a. Changed to a worse form ; impaired 
in form or appearance. 

Disfig'urement, n. A marring of the figure or form ; 
change of the external form for the worse; defacement 
of beauty. 

Disfig'urer, n. One who disfigures. — Clarke. 

Disfor'est, v.a. Sume as DisAFFOREST. 

Disform'ity, n. Diversity of form. — Clarke. 

Disfran'chise, v.a. To deprive of a franchise; to de- 
prive of the rights and privileges of a free citizen; to 
deprive of chartered rights and immunities. 

Disfran'ehised, p.a. Deprived of the rights and 
privileges of a free citizen, or of some particular fran- 
chise, 


Disfran’chisement, n. Act of disfranchising or de- 
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priving of the privileges of a free citizen, or some par- 
ticular immunity. 

Disfur'nish, v.a. To deprive; to unfurnish ; to strip. 

He durst not disfurnish that country either of so great a com- 
mander, or of the wonted garrisons. Knolles. 

Disgar'and, v.a. To deprive of the ornaments of a 
garland, — Drummond. 

Disgar’nish, r.a. To take guns from a fortress; to 
dismantle ; to disfurnish. 

Disgar’rison, r.a. To deprive ofa garrison. 

Disgorge’, v.a. [O. Fr. desgorger, to vomit, to «pne 
out; Fr. dégorger, to clear, to open — de, from, and gorge, 
the throat, See Gorse.) To eject or discharge from 
the gorge or throat, or from the stomach or mouth; to 
vomit; to throw out or discharge violently, or in great 
quantities, from a confined place; to yield up or give 
back what had been seized or obtained wrongfully ; to 
relinquish; to surrender. 

Disgorge’ment, n. Act of disgorging ; a vomiting. 

Disgrace’, n. State of being deprived of grace or favor. 
State of ignominy; cause of shame; disfavor; oppro- 
brium ; reproach; discredit; dishonor; shame; infamy.) 

—v.a. To put out of grace or favor; to bring a reproach 
on; as. to disgrucea rival. To bring toshame; to ink iu 
estimation; to degrade; to abase; to debase; to dis- 
honor; to defame. 

Disgraced’, p.a. Put out of favor; brought under re | 
proach ; dishonored. 

Disgrace ful, a. Shameful; reproachful; dishonor- 
able; procuring shame; sinking reputution. 

Diszrace'fully, adv. In a disgraceful manner. 

Disgrace’fulness, n. Quality of being disgraceful; 
ignominy ; shamefulness. 

Disgra'cer, n. One who disgraces. 

Disgra’cious, a. Unpleasant; ungracions. 

Disguise, is,) v. d. O. Fr. désyuiser, to counterfeit, 
or put a false coat or gloss on; Fr. H,,. Sce GUISE.) | 
To divest of the nsual guise, manner, dress, or appear- 
ance; to conceal by an unusual habit or mask; to hide 
by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a false lan- 
guage, a false show, or an artificial manner; to dissem-| 
ble; to disfigure; to alter the form of, and cause to ex-| 
hibit an unusual appearance. 

—n. A counterfeit habit; a dress intended to conceal the 
person who wears it; a false appearance; a counterfeit 
show; an artificial or assumed appearance, intended to 
deceive the beholder. 

Disguised’, p.a. Concealed by a counterfeit habit or 
appearance. 

Disguis'edly. adv. 

Disguis'ednews, n. 

Disguise'ment, n. 
false appearance. 

Disguis'er, n. One who disguises. 

Disgust’, n. [O. Fr. desgoust; Fr. dégout, from Lat. 
dis, and gustus, taste.] Distaste; disrelish ; aversion of 
the senses; nausea; loathing; an unpleasant sensation iu 
the mind, excited by something offensive. 

(O. Fr. desgouster; Fr. déquuter.| To cause dis- 
taste, disrelish, dislike, or loathing in; to excite aver- 
sion in the stomach « to offend the taste of; to dis- 
please; to offend the mind or moral taste of. 

Disgust' ful, a. Offensive to the taste; nauseous; 
exciting aversion in the natural or moral taste. 

“1 have finished the most disgustful task that ever I E ca 
"ift. 

Disgust'fulness, n. State of being disgustful. 

Disgusting, d. Provoking dislike; odious; hateful. 

Disgust'ingly, odv. Ina manner to give disgust. 

Dish, u. [A. J. disc; Du. disch; Ger. tisch; O. Ger. 
tisc, n table; Icel. diser; Lat. discus; Gr. diskos, a 
quoit, a dish. See Drsk.] A broad, round, open vessel, 
used for serving up meat and various kinds of food at, 
table; something in shape of a dish. — The meat or pro- 
vision served in a dish; as, a dish of fish. 

Dishabille, (diz-a^-beel';) n. Fr. déshabillé, des for 
dis, and habiller, to dress.] A loose, negligent dress 
for the morning. — See DESHABILLE. Y 

Dish'-cloth, Dish-clout, n. A cloth used for 
washing and wiping dishes. 

Disheart’en, v.a. To deprive of heart or courage; to 
impress with fear; to dispirit ; to discourage; to depress; 
to deject; to deter. 

Disheart'ening, p.a. 
spirits, 

Dishearteningly, adv. Ina manner to cause dejec- 
tion. 

Dished, (dish?) p. a. Made concave or hollow, as a 
dish. — Ruined; frustrated. ( Vulgar.) 

Dishev'el, r. 4. [Fr. déchereler, de, dis, and chaveu,| 
hair.] To spread out, as the hair; to suffer to haug, 
negligently, and to flow without confinement, as the 
hair of the head. (Not often used but in the passive 
participle.) 


So as to be concealed. 
State of being disguised. (R.) 
Disguise; dress of concealment ; 


. a 


Discouraging; depressing the 


A gentle lady all alone, 
With garments rent aud hair diahevelled." — Spenser, 

—v. n. To be hanging loosely and negligently without 
confinement, as the hair. (R.) 7 
Their hair, curling, dísherels about their shoulders." — Herbert. 

Dish'ful, a. As much as a dish will hold. 

Dish'ing, a. Concave; having the hollow form of a 
dish. 

Dishon'est, a. [Fr. dshonn?te ; It. disonesto ; Sp. des- 
honesto.] | Destitnte of probity, integrity, or good faith.— 
Having or exercising a disposition to deceive, cheat, 
nnd defraud.— Proceeding from fraud, or marked by 
it. — Unfaithful; faithless; fraudulent; knavish; per- 
fidious. — Unchaste ; lewd; as, a dishonest desire, 


Dishon’estly, adv. In a dishonest manner, 
Dishon'esty, n. [It. disonestd; Fr. déshonn?tet£.] 
Want of honesty, probity, or integrity in principle; 
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faithlessness; a disposition to cheat or defraud. or to 
deceive or betray. — Violation of trust or of justice; 
frand; treachery. — Any deviation from probity or in- 
tegrity. — Unchastity ; incontinence; lewdness. 

Dishon'or, Dishon'our, n. [It. disonore; Fr, 
deshonneur.] Whatever constitutes a stain or blemish 
on the reputation; disgruce; ignominy; shame; re- 
proach; opprobrinm. 

—v.a. To bring reproach or shame on; to disgrace; to 
shame; to degrade; to debase; to treat with indignity. 
— To violate the chastity of; to debauch; to pollute. 

(Com.) To dishonor a bill, is when a person on whom 
a bill is drawn declines to accept it, or to pay it when it 
becomes due. In such a case it is necessary for the 
holder, or person in whose favor the bill is drawn, to 
give notice to the drawer and indorsers of the dishonor 
of the bill, within a reasonable time, 80 as to preserve his 
recourse agniust them. 

Dishon'orable, Dishon'ourable, a. Shame- 
ful; reproachful; base; vile; bringing shame on; 
staining the character and lessening reputation,—1n a 
state of neglect or disesteem. 

He that is dishonorable in riches, how much more in poverty!" 
Ecctus. x. JI. 

Dishon'orably, adv. Reproachfully ; in a dishonor- 
able manner. 

Dishon'orablénces, n. 
able, 

Dishon’orary, a. Tending to dishonor or disgrace. 

Dishon'orer, ». One who dishonors. 

Dishu' mor, z. Il-humor. — Spectator. 

—r.a. To deprive of humor; to put ont of humor. 

Dish’-washer, n. (Zodi.) A bird, the Wagtail, genus 
MERGUS, q. v. 

Dish'-water, ». The water in which dishes are washed. 

Disimprove’ment, n. Reduction from a better to 
a worse state, — Swift, 

Disincar'cerate, r. a. To set at liberty; to free 
from prison. 

Disinclina'tion, ». Want of propensity, desire, or 
inclination; unwillingness; dislike; repugnance ; slight 
aversion, 

» Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the fair sex. 
Arbuthnot. 

Disincline', v.a. [Sp. disinclina.] To excite dislike, 
or slight aversion in; to make disaffected; to alivuate 

rom. 

Disinelined', p. a. Not inclined; averse. 

Disincor’porate, v.a. [Fr.désincorporer.] To dis- 
unite a corporate body; to detach or separate from a 
corporation or society. 

Disincorpora'tion, n. The act of disincorporat- 
ing — Warton, 

Disinfect, v.a. [Fr. désinfecter.] To cleanse from in- 
fection; to purify from contagious matter. 

Disinfec'tant, n. (Hygiene) A substance which, by 
combining with deleterious gases or emanations, de- 
composes them and renders them harmless, The two 
most powerful D. known are carbolic acid in solution, 
and chlorine, which is generally employed for the pur- 
pose in the form of chloride of lime. Another power- 
ful D. is permanganate of potash, which acts by yielding 
up an equivalent of nascent oxygen. It is known in 
commerce as Condy’s disinfectant uu. See CanBOLIG 
ACID, CHLORINE, POTASH, &. 

Disinfec'tion, n. (Fr. désinfection.] Act of disinfect- 
ing; purification from infectious matter, 

ous, a. Not open, frank, or candid; 

) ul; unbecoming true honor or dignity: un- 

fair; illiberal; crafty; sly; cunning; as, a “ disingen- 
uous way of proceeding." —Stillingfleet. 

Bingen wenely. adv. In a disingenuous manner; 
unfairly. 

Disingen'uousmess. n. Unfairness; want of can- 
dor; low craft; conduct or practices characterized by 
unfairness. 

Disinhab'ited, a. Deprived of inhabitants. (o.) 

Disinher ison, n. The act of disinheriting, or the 
state of being disinherited. 

Disinherit, r.a. To deprive of an inheritance; to 
prevent, ns an heir, from coming into possession of any 
property or right. 
isinher'itance, n. Act of disinheriting. 

Disinhume’, v.a. To disinter. 

Disin'tegrnble, a. That may be disintegrated, or 
separated into integrant parts. 

Disin'tegrnte, v.a. (Dis, priv., and Lat. integro, in- 
tegratus, from INTEGER, q. ».] To separate, as the inte- 
grant parts or small particles of a body by mechanical 
division. 

Disin'tegrated, p.a. Separated into integrant parts 
without chemical action. 

Disintegra' tion, n. The act of separating the inte- 
grant parts of a substance, as distinguished from decom- 
position, or the separation of constituent parts. D. re- 
fers more particularly to the mechanical diffusion of a 
substance: decomposition, to the chemical division. 

Disinter’, v.a. Sp. desenterrar ; Fr. désenterrer.] To 
take out of a grave, or out of the earth. — 'To take out, 
as of n grave; to bring from obscurity to view. 

Disin'terested, a. | Fr. désinteress?.) Free from self- 
interest; having no separate personal interest or private 
advantage in a question or affair; not influenced or dic- 
tated by private advantage; unbiassed; impartial; in- 
different; uninterested, 

Disin'terestedly, adv. In a disinterested manner. 

Disin 'terestedness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing disinterested; freedom from bias or prejudice on 
account of private interest ; indifference. 

Disinter'ment, n. Act of disinterring, or taking out 
of the earth. 


Quality of being dishonor- 
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Disinthral/'dom, n. Disinthralment. 

Disinthrall, r. a. To liberate from thrall, slavery, 
bondage, or servitude ; to free or rescue from oppression. | 

Disinthral ment, n. Liberation from bondage; 
emancipation from slavery. 

Disinvest'iture, n. Act of depriving of investiture. 
Disjec'tion, n. (Lat. digectio, from disjicio, dixjcctus— 
dis, and jacto, to cast.) A casting down or dissipating. 
Disjoin', v.a. |Fr. disjoindre, from Lat. disjungo.] To 
separate what has been joined; to part asuuder ; to dis- 

unite; to sever; to detach. 

“Together we had liv'd; ev'n not in death disjoín'd." — Dryden, 
—a. To be separated; to part. : 
Disjoint’, v.a. To separate parts united by joints; to 

put out of joint; to dislocate ; to separate, as junctures ; 

to break at the part where things are united by cement. 

— To separate, as united parts. — To break, as the natu- 

ral order and relation of a thing.— To make incohe- 

rent; as, a disjointed 8p 
—v. n. To fall in pieces. 
„Let both worlds disjoint, and all things suffer."—Shaks. 


Disjoint'edness, n. State of being disjointed. 

Disjoint'ly, adv. Separately. 

Disjunet’, a. [Lit disjunctus, from disjungo—dis, and 
jungo, to join.) Disjoined; separated. 

(ZL) Applied to an insect when the head, trunk, 
and abdomen are separated by a deep incision. Maunder. 

Disjunction, (dizjungkshun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. dis- 
junctio.] Act of disjoiuing; disunion ; separation. 

Disjunce’tive, a. (Fr. disjnctif, digonctive, from Lat. 
disjanctivus.] Incapable of union; as, “atoms of à dis- 
junctive nature.” —Grew. 

(Gram.) A conjunction which disjoins the sense of 
connected sentences; as, * He is either wicked or fool- 
ish;” * They are neither wise nor brave.” 

(Legic.) A proposition compounded of two or more 
categorical propositions, so stated as to imply that some 
of them must be true: thus, * Either A =B, or Cg.“ 
A D., in which the two propositions are not naturally 
connected together in such a manner as to warrant their 
being proposed as alternatives, is nugatory and absurd 
in sense, although not incorrect in logical form. If one 
or more of the categorical antecedent propositions be 
denied, we infer that the remaining one, ar, if there are 
more than one, some one of those remaining, is true: 
e.g. " Either A=B, or C=D; but A is not equal to B, 
therefore CZ D." A poem is either good, bad, or indif- 
ferent: but it is not good; therefore it is bad or indif- 
ferent. 

—n. A word that disjoins; a disjunctive conjunction. 

Disjune'tively, aiv. In a disjunctive manner ; 
separately. 

Disjunet'ure, n. The act of disjoining: separation; 
dislocation. (R.) 

Disk, n. [Lat. discus. See Disc, Discus, Ds.] A flat, 
round piece of stone or metal; a quoit. — The face, or 
visible surface of a celestial body, as of the sun, moon, 
or planeta. 

(Bot.) A term now applied to whatever intervenes be- 
tween the stamens and the ovary upon the thalamus. 
It presents a great variety of forms; thus, in the Orange 
it forms a fleshy ring, surrounding the base of the pistil; 
on the Tree Peony, a dark-red cup-shaped expansion, 
covering nearly the whole of the pistil except the stig- 
mas; in the Rose, a sort of waxy lining to the tube of 
the calyx ; in umbelliferous planta, a swelling on the top 
of the ovaries, adhering to the styles. In other cases, 
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Want of loyalty or fidelity to a sovereign; violation of 


allegiance or duty to a prince or sovereign authority. 
Dis'mal, «. 


deity, and Belg. mael, judgment.) Productive of hor 


or distress: dreary; gloomy; dark; doleful; horrid ; 
diretul; horrible; calamitous ; sorrowful; melancholy ; 


unfortunate, 
„The dismal situation waste and wild, 
A dungeon horrible I" — Ailton. 
Dis'mally, adv. 
uncomtortably. 


Dis’mal Swamp, an extensive morass, partly in N. 

Carolina and partiy in Virginia. Its length from N. to 
It covers an area 
Luke Drummond, in its 
centre, is about 6 m, in extent, and when full, 21 fect 
The D. S. was origi- 


S. is 30 m., hy 10 or 12 m. in breadth. 
of about 300 square miles. 


nbove high water on the surlace. 
nally, in large proportions, covered with a thick forest of 


cypress, white cedar, and other timber, and portions are 
still overgrown with reeds; but nearly all the most valu- | 


able timber has been cut down to furnish shingles, ship- 
timber, rails, &c.; and a part of the morass has been 
drained and devoted to agriculture, 
they are locally called, were formerly noted retreats of 
runaway slaves, 


Disman'tle, v.a. [Dis, and mantle.] To deprive, as 
of dress; to strip; to divest; to loose; to throw open 
or off; to deprive or strip, as of apparatus or furniture; 
to unrig; to deprive or strip, as of military furniture; 


to deprive, as of outworks or furta; to break down. 
Disman'tled., p. a. 


tled ship. 
Dismask’, v.a. 

to remove that which conceals, 
Dismast’, v. a. 


masts; to break and curry away the masts from. 


Dismast’ment, n. The act of dismusting; the state 


of being dismasted, 


Dismay, (dis-md',) v.a. [Sp. desmayár, to dismay ; It. 
smagare, to dispirit; O. Fr. s'esmeger, to be astonished ; 
probably from Lat, dis, and magu, an enchantress, à 
witch. See Magie.) To deprive of strength or firmness 


of mind by magical incantation or witchcraft; to sink 
the spirits or resolution ; 


to dishearten ; to dispirit; to depress. 


—n. Sp. desmáyo.] Full or loss of courage: a sinking of 


the spirits; depression ; dejection ; a yielding to fear; 

discouragement; fear; fright; terror. 
Dismay’edness n. Full of discouragement; dismay. 
Dis'me, n. [Lat. decime, or tenths.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 

name given to the tenth part of the yearly value of all 


spiritual benefices, which, in Catholic countries, was an- 


ciently paid to the Pope. 
Dismem "ber, v. a. Sp. desmembrar ; Fr. démembrer.] 
To separate or sever, as member from member, or limb 


from limb; to separate, as a member from the body; to 
tear or cut in pieces; to separate, as a part from the 
main body; to dilacerate; to mutilate; to divide; to 


sever. 
Dismem'berment, n. [Fr. démembrement.] The 
act of severing a limb or limbs from the body; act of 


tearing or cutting in pieces; mutilation; act of severing 


a part from the main body ; division ; separation. 
Dismiss’, v.a. [Lat. dimitto, dimissus—dis, and miito, 

to send. See Mission.) To send away; to permit to 

depart; as, to dismiss an assembly.— To discard; to 


the D. is reduced to little separate glandular bodies, as 
in cruciferous plants; or in scales, as in the Vine; orto 
various petaloid expansions, as in the Aquilegia. 

Diskind'ness, ». Unkindness; iujury. 

Dislike’, n. Distaste ; contrariety of feeling; a mod- 
erate degree of hatred; disapprobation; disinclination ; 
Aversion; antipathy ; repugnance. 

—v.a. To disapprove; to regard with some aversion or 
displeasure. — To disrelish; to regard with some dis- 
gust, as food, 

Dislik’en, v. a. 

Dislik'er, n 


To make unlike. — Shaks. 

One who dislikes. 

Dislimb’, v.a. To dilaniate ; to tear limb from limb. (o.) 

Dis locate, r.a. [Fr. disloquer ; from dis, and Lat. 
loco, locatus, from locus, place.] To displace; to put out 
of its proper plnce. 

„Our civil war has dislocated all relations. 

—To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

“They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones." — Shaks, 

Disloca'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of dislocating, or moving 

from its proper place. 
(Surg.) See Luxation. 
(Geol.) See UPLIFT. 

Dislodye, (di«/oj,) v.a. [Fr. déloger ; It. disloggiare.] 
To remove or drive from a lodge or place of rest. — To 
drive from the place where a thing naturally rests or in- 
habits. — To drive from a place of rest, habitation, re- 
tirement, or retreat, or from any station. To removean 
army to other quarters. 

The Volcians are dislodg'd, and Marcus gone." — Shaks. 

—v. n. To go from a place of rest. 

** He resolved — with all his legions to dislodge.” — Milton. 

Dislodg’ment, ». Act of dislodging; displacement ; 
removal from a lodge, station, or place of rest. 

Disloy'nl, a. (O. Fr. desloyal; Fr. déloyal.) Not true 
to allegiance ; false to a sovereign, or state.— Faithless ; 
perfidious; treacherous. 

Disloy'ally, adv. In a disloyal manner; with viola- 
tion of faith or duty to a sovereign, or state.— Faith- 
lessly ; perfidiously. 

Disloy'alty, n. 


— Fuller. 


(0. Fr. desloyanté; Fr. déloyanté.] 


—^. a. 


discharge; to remove from office, service, or employ- 


ment. 

Dismis'sion, Dismis'sal, n. [Lat. dimissio; Fr. 
démission.] Leave to depart; removal from office or 
employment; discharge. 


(Law.) Removal of a snit in equity out of court, 


without any further hearing. 
Dismis’sive, a. That grants dismission. 
Dismount', v.n. [It. dismontare; Fr. démonter.] To 
descend or alight from a horse; to descend or get off, as 
a rider froin a beast. — To descend from an elevation, or 
place of honor. 
To cause to descend; to throw or remove from a 
horse ; to unhorse. — To throw or bring down from any 


elevation. — To throw or remove cannon or other ar- 


tillery from their carriages, or to render them unfit for 
service, as by breaking the axletrees, wheels, &c. 

Disnnt'uralize, v.a. To deprive of naturalization ; 
to make alien; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 

Disobedience, u. 
command or prohibition; the omission of that which is 
commanded to be done, or the doing of that which is 
forbidden; breach of duty prescribed by authority. 

Disobe dient. a. [Fr. désobéissant.) Omitting to do 
what is commanded, or doing that which is prohibited; 
refractory ; not observant of duty or rules prescribed by 
authority. 

Disobe'diently, adr. In a disobedient manner. 

Disobey', v.a. (Fr. désobeir.] To omit or refuse to 
do what is comntanded, or to do that which is forbidden ; 
to transgress or violate an order or injunction. 

Disobey'er, n. One who disobeys. 

Disoblige’, v.a. [Fr.désobliger.] To withhold or re- 
fuse a kindness or a service from; to do an act which 
contravenes the will or desires of; to offend by an act 
of unkindness or incivility ; to injure in a slight degree. 

Disoblige'ment, n. Act of disobliging. 

Disoblig'er, n. One who disobliges. 

Disoblig'ing, p. a. Not obliging: not disposed to 
gratify the wishes of another; not disposed to please; 
unkind; offensive; unpleasing ; unaccommodating. 

Disoblig’ingly, adv. In a disobliging manner; of- 


fensively. 
737 


[Probably from Teut. dys, an avenging 


Gloomily ; horribly; sorrowfully; 


The Dismals, us 


Divested; stripped of furniture ; 
deprived of outworks or forts; unrigged; as, a disman- 


To strip off, aa a mask: to uncover; 


(Naut.) To deprive, as of a mast or 


hence, to produce fright or 
terror in; to terrify; to frighten; to appal; to daunt; 


(Fr. désobéissance ] Violation of a 
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Disoblig/ingness, n. Tendency to displease ; offen- 
siveness. 

Disorbed’, a. [Prefix dis, and orb.] Thrown out of 
the proper orbit, as a star. — Shuks. 

Disor'der. n. [It. disordine ; Fr. désordre.] Want of 
order or regular disposition ; immethodical distribution ; 
irregularity : disarrangement; confusion.— Turbulence; 
tumult; bustle: violation of decorum or quiet. — Dis- 
composure of mind; turbulence of passions.— Illness ; in- 
disposition ; malady; distemper; disease, 

—v.a. To break the order of; to disturb, as any regular 
disposition or arrangement of things; to put out of 
method; to throw into confusion; to disarrange ; to de- 
range; to confuse. 

Eve... with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And tresses all disorder d, at his feet fell humble.“ -in. 

—To disturb the body; to produce sickness or indisposition 
in; ns, my dinner disorders me. — To discompose ; to dis- 
turb the mind. 

Disor/dered, p. a. Disorderly; irregular; vicious; 
loose; unrestrained in behavior. 

„Men so disorder d, so debauch'd, and bold.”—Shaks. 


Disor'deredly, adv. In a disordered manner. 

Disor’dcredness, Disor'derliness, n. 
state of being disorderly. 

Disor'derly. a. Being without proper order or dis- 
tribution; acting without regularity; irregular; im- 
methodical ; confused ; tumultuous; turbulent; as, a dis- 
orderly assembly. — Inordinate; intemperate; unruly; 
lawless; vicious: loose; contrary to law or good order; 
as, a disorderly person. 

D. hause. (Law.) A house the inmates of which be- 
have so badly as to become offensive to the neighbor- 
hood. The keeper of such house may be indicted for 
keeping a public nuis: s 

Disor'derly, odr. In a disorderly manner: without 
order, rule, or method; irregularly; confusedly; in a 
manner violating law and good order. 

Disordina'tion, n. Disarrangement; disorder. Bacon. 

Disorganizna'tion, n. [Fr. désorganisation.] Act of 
disorganizing ; nct of destroying organic structure or 
connected system; act of destroying order; state of 
being disorganized. 

Disor’ganize, r.a. [Fr.désorganiser.] To break or 
destroy organic structure or connected system ; to dis- 
solve regular system or union of parts, 

Disor'ganizer.». One who disorganizes. 

Disown’, v.a. [Dis, and mon.] Not to own; to refuse 
to acknowledge as belonging to one's self; as, to disoun 
a spurious work. — Not to allow or admit as belonging 
to another. 

„Than they, who brother's better claim disown.” — Drydens 

—To disown; to disclaim; to deny; to renounce; to dis- 
allow. 

Disown'ment, n. Act of disowning. 

Disox'idate, v. a. See Droxipate. 

Disoxida’tion, n. See DEoxipaTION. 

Disox’igenate, v. a. See DEOXIGENATE. 

Disoxigena'tion, n. See DEOXIGENATION, 

Dispair’, v. a. To part a couple. — Beau. & Fl. 

Dispar'age, v. a. [O. Fr. d-sparager; Fr. déparer ; 
Sp. despurejdr, to unmatch ; from Lat. dispar, unequal — 
dis, and par, equal, aud ago, to impel.) To injure or 
dishonor by a comparison with something of less value 
or excellence; to depreciate; to undervalue; to vilify.— 
To reproach; to detract or derogate from; to decry; 
to degrade. 

Dispar'agemenst, n. [O. Fr.] In England, the match- 
ing of-a man or woman to one of inferior rank or condi- 
tion, or against the rules of decency. 

Injury by union or comparison with something of infe- 
rior excellence; diminution of value or excellence; in- 
dignity; derogation; detraction; reproach; dishonor; 
degradation ; disgrace. p 

Dispar'ager, n. One who disparages. 

Dispar'agingly, adv. In a manner to disparage or 
dishonor. 


Dis parate, a. [Fr., from Lat. disparatus.] Dissimilar; 

unequal. 

Dis'parates, n. pl. Things so unlike or unequal that 
they cannot be compared with each other.— Worcester. 
Dispar'ity,n. [Fr. disparié, from Lat. dispar.] Ine- 
quality; unlikeness; difference in degree, in age, rank, 
condition, or excellence. — Dissimilitude ; disproportion. 

Dispari, r. a. [Fr. déparquer.) To throw open, as a 
park: to lay open; to set at large; to release from con- 
finement. 

“You have fed upon my signiories, 
Dispark'd my parks, and fell'd my forest woods.“ — Shake. 
Dispark'ing, n. The act of liberating from a park. 
Taylor. 

Dispart', v. a. O. Fr. despartir ; Fr. départir.] To di- 
vide; to separate; to sever; to burst; to rend; to rive 
or split. 

„The rest to several places 
Disparted, and between spun out the air." — Milton. 

r. n. To separate: to open; to cleave. 

Dispart', n. (Gun.) Half the difference between the di- 
ameter of the base-ring at the breech of a gun, and that 
of the swell of the muzzle. 

—v.a. To set a mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ord- 
nance. 

Dispas'sion, n. Want of, or freedom from, passion; an 
undisturbed state of the mind ; apathy. 

Dispas'sionnte, a. Free from passion; unmoved by 
feelings; not dictated by passion; not proceeding from 
temper or bias; calm; cool; composed ; serene; temper- 
ate; moderate. 

Dispastiomately, adv. Without passion; calmly; 
coolly. 


| 
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Dis patch. See DESPATCH. 

Dis pathy, u. Want of passion; apathy. (k.) 

Dis peace“, u. Want of peace or quiet. 

Dispel’, v.a. [Lat. dispello — dis, aud pello, pulsus, to 
drive.] To scatter by driving or force; to dissipate; to 
disperse: to drive away ; to banish. 

—v. n. To fly different ways; to be dispersed; to disappear, 
as clouds, 

Dispend’, v. a. To spend; to consume; to expend. (o.) 

Dispen’sable, a. That may be dispensed with. 

Dispen'sary, 
cines are made up and distributed; but the terin is used 
more generally for a charitable institution where the 
poor are supplied with medicines and advice. Institu- 
tions of this nature are of comparatively recent origin; 
though they are now to be met with in every town of 
any importance, in this country,as in Europe. 

Dispensa'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. dispensatio.] Act 
of dispensing ; distribution; act of dealing out to dif- 
ferent persons or places. 

(Theol.) The scheme or plan of God's dealings with his 
creatures, particularly in some unusual or extraordinary 
way. In some cases it has reference to those providen- 
tial ordinations by which the world was prepared for the 
gospels. Sometimes it has reference to the system of 
principles or rites enjoined by divine authority; as, the 
Mosaic D., the Christian D. 

( Eccl.) A relaxation of the law, or a dispensing with 
obedience to it in certain cases, granted by one who has 
the power to do so. In the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Pope alone has the power to release from oaths und vows; 
and a decree of the Council of Trent anathematizes all 
who deny the power of the Church to grant D. for mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees of the Mosaic law. 
In the Church of England, an archbishop has authority 
to grant special licenses for the celebration of marriages, 
and for clergymen to hold pluralities. 

Dispen'sative, a. Granting dispensation. (n.) 

Dispen'satively, adv. By dispensation. 

Dis’pensator, n. A dispenser; a distribntor, 

Dispen'sntorily, adv. By way of dispensation. 

Dispen'satory, a. That grants dispensation. 

—n. A medical book, which, in addition to containing the 
whole Materia Medica, or history of all the drugs and 
medicaments used in the practice of physic, embraces 
an account of the manner in which each article is pre- 
pared, with directions how to compound all prescrip- 
tions. It contains the Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and 
the Pharmacopeia, in one volume, and forms the au- 
thority and reference of every chemist, druggist, and 
medicine-vender. 

Dispense’, v.a. Fr. dispenser, from Lat. dispenso.] To 
deal or divide out in parts or portions; to administer ; to 
apply; to distribute, as justice. 

*' Those to whom Christ has committed the dispensing of his 
gospel." — Decay of Piety. 

—To allow; to give leave to do or not to do; to exempt; 
to excuse; to grant dispensation for. (Followed by with 
in the last three senses. 

Dispen'ser, n. One who dispenses, distributes, or ad- 
ministers. 

Dispeo'ple, v. a. Fr. dépeupler.] To depopulate; to 
empty of inhabitants, as by destruction, expulsion, or 
other means. 

Dispeo’pler, n. A depopulator. — Lewis. 

Disper'/mous, a. [Gr. di, ais, and sperma, soed.] (Bol.) 
Containing only two seeds; two-seeded. 

Disper’sal, n. Dispersion. — Crowe. 

Disperse’, v. a. [Fr. disperser, from Lat. dispergo, dis- 
persus.) To scatter about or on all sides; to drive asun- 
der; to cause to separate into different parts; to dissi- 
pate.— To dispel; to spread; to diffuse; to distribute; 
to dcal out. 

—v.n. To be scattered; to separate; to go or move into 
different parts; to vauish, as fog or vapors. 

Dispersed’, p.a. Scattered; driven apart; diffused ; 
dissipated; ns, “ dispersed love.” — Bishop Hall. 

Dispers'edly,adv. Iua dispersed manner; separately. 

Dispers'edness, n. State of being dispersed. 

Dispers’er, n. One who disperses; a spreader. 

Dispersion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. dispersio, a scatter- 
ing.] Act of dispersing or scattering; state of being 
ecattered, or separated into remote parts; diffusion; 
dissipation. 

(Optics.) The separation of a ray of white light 
into its several component colored parts by refraction, 
through the instrumentality of a prism. Allow a beam 


Fig. 834. — SOLAR. SPECTRUM. 


of sunlight, 8 A (fig. 834), to pass through a small 
opening into a darkened room, and fall npon the prism 


n. [See Disvense.] A place where medi- 
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P. Iftho prism is placed at the proper angle, the beam 
of light is not only bent from its course, but is spread 
out 80 as to form a long band of light on the opposite 
wall This band is not white, like ordinary suulight, 
but made up of the seven colors of the rainbow, violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, This colored 
band is called the solar spectrum, and the colors are 
often called prismatic colors. These colors appear in 
the order of their refrangibility or capability of refrac- 
tion, some being subject to a greater degree of refrac- 
tion than others; that of blue being greater than that 
of yellow, and yellow greater than red. The breadths 
of the spaces occupied by the different colors are not in 
the same ratio to each other for every kind of prism ; 
that is to say, the ratio of the spaces occupied by the 
colors differs according to the kind of glass of which the 
prism is made, and the length of the spectrum also dif- 
fers. This is called the irrationality of D. The best 
method of trying the experiment of D. of light is to 
allow the sun's rays to enter the apartment through a 
long and very narrow slit, instead of through a circular 
hole, which will give a spectrum of greater breadth.— 
The term D. is also often applied to the reflection or 
scattering of rays of light from any polished and reflect- 
ing surface, such as a steel mirror or looking-glass. 


Disper'sive, a. Tending to scatter or disperse; hav- 
ing the power to disperse. 

Dispir'it, v. a. To deprive of spirit or courage; to im- 
press with discouragement or fear; to dishenrten; to 
discourage; to damp; to depress; to cast down; to 
dannt; to intimidate; as, a dispirited army. 

Dispir’itedly, adv. In a dispirited manner. 

Dispir'itedness, n. Want of courage, spirit, anima- 


tion, or vivacity. 
Displace', v.a. [O. Fr. displacer; Fr.déplacer.] To 


put out of the usual or proper place; to remove from 
its place; as, the cards are displaced. 

—To remove from any state, coudition, office, or dignity; 
to dismiss; to discard; as, to déspluce a commanding 
officer, 

Displace'able, a. Susceptible of being displaced. 

Displace'ment, n. [Fr. déplacement.] Act of remov- 
ing from tlie usual or proper place, or from a state, cou- 
dition, or office; as, a displacement of funds. 

—The weight of water displaced by a floating body, as a 
ship, &c., which is equal to the weight of the floating body. 

Displac'er, n. One who, or that which, displaces. 

Displant', v. a. To drive away or remove from the 
usual place of a residence, as a nation. — To strip of 
inhabitants, as a country. 

“T like a plantation in a pure soil; that is, where people are 
not displanted." — Bacon. 

Displanta'tion, n. Act of displanting, or removing 
from its usual place. 


Display’, v.a. (O. Fr. desployer ; Fr. déployer; Lat. 
dis, and plico, plicatus, to fold. See PLx.] To unfold; to 
luy open; to spread wide; to expand. — To spread be- 
fore the eyes or mind; to make manifest ; as, the budget 
displays the actual state of the finances, — To set forth 
ostentatiously to view; to exhibit; to show; to show 
off; to parade; as, to display heraldic insignia, 

—v. n. To lay anything open; to talk without restraint; 
to make a great show of words. 

—n. An opening or unfolding: manifestation; an exhibi- 
tiou of anything to the view, or to the thoughts. 

“A glorious display of the highest form of created excellencies.” 
Glanville, 

Show; parade; pomp; ostentatious exhibition. 

He died. . . without display, without parade. - Byron. 

Display ed, (dis-pldd’.) p.a. Unfolded; opened; spread; 
expanded; exhibited to view; manifested; as, goods 
displayed upon a counter. 

(Her. Synonymous with expanded, as an eagle ex- 
3 or, as it is commonly termed, a spread eagle. — 
ee EAGLE. 

Display'er, n. He who, or that which, displays or ex- 

its. 

Displease’, v. a. To make angry; to offend; to dissat- 
isfy; to provoke; to vex; to irritate; to disgust; to be 
disagreeable to; to raise aversion in. 

God was displeased with this thing."—1 Chron, xxi. T. 

—To disgust; to cause aversion. 

Displeas'edly, adv. In un offended or displeased 
manner, 

Displens'edness, n. State of being displeased; dis- 
pleasure. 

Displens'er, n. One who occasions displeasure, 

Displeas'ingly, adv. In a manner to cause displeas- 
ure. 

Displeas'ingness, n. State or quality of being dis- 
pleasing or disagreeable; offensiveness to the mind, 
tastes, or senses, 

Displeasure, (dis-plezh'ur,) n. Dissatisfaction; dis- 
like; distaste; disgust; offence; disapprobation: anger; 
indignation ; resentment.—That which displeases ; cause 
of disgust or dissatisfaction; state of being discounte- 
nanced ; disfavor; as, to incur the royal displeasure. 

Displode’, v.a. [Lat. displodere.] To explode; to dis- 
charge. 

—r.n. To cause to burst with a lond, explosive report. 

| Displo’sion, n. A bursting with loud noise; an ex- 
plosion. 

Displo'sive, a. Adapted to burst or explode. 

Displame’, v.a. To strip or deprive of plumes or 
feathers; to disarray of badges of honor, 

Dispon'dee, n. [Lat. dispendeus.] (Anc. Pros.) A 
double spondee, or a foot consisting of four long sylla- 


bles, as Juramentum. 
Dispone', v.a. (Law.) To convey property to another 
in a legal manner. 
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Dispon'er, n. (Law. One who transfers property 
over to another by legal instrument. 

Disport’, n. Los augment , and sport—see Sport; 
O. Fr. déporter.| Pastime; diversion ; amusement ; play; 
sport; merriment. 

** His disports were ingenuous and manlike."— Hayward. 

r. n. To sport; to play; to wanton; to move gayly, 
lightly, and without restraint. 

—r.a. To divert or amuse one's self. 

Disport', v.a. [dis, and port, q. v.] To remove from a 
port. 

Disposable, a. Subject to disposal; not previously 
engaged or employed; free for use or employment; as, 
disposable funds. 

Disnpos'nl, n. Act of disposing or regulating anything; 
arrangement; distribution; as, the disposal of merchan- 

180. 

Disposition; power of ordering or arranging; manage- 

ment; government; control; conduct. 
“Tax not divine disposal." —Afílton. 

—Power of distribntion; method of regulating; right of 
bestowing; as, the disposal of a daughter in marriage. 
—Power or right to dispose of, or to control ; — generally 

with a£ or in; as, to be at the disposal of another. 

Dispose, (List,) v.a. [Fr. disposer; Lat. dispono, 
dispositum — dis, and pono, to place. See Posiriox.] To 
distribute; to place in order; to set in right and proper 
order ; to arrange; to order; as, to dispose troops in line 
of battle. 

—To regulate; toadjust; to determine; to set right; to 
settle; as, to dispose the formalities of a duel. — To ap- 
ply to a particular purpose; to set, place, or turn to a 
particular end or consequence; to form for any purpose; 
to apply; to use; to employ; as, to be disposed to acts 
of charity. — To incline; to set the mind in a particular 
frame; to give a bent or propension to; usually preced- 
ing to; as, to be disposed lo take a wife. 

To dispose of. To apply to any specific purpose; to di- 
rect or employ to a given end ; to transfer; to put into 
the hands of another; to give away by authority ; to 
part with or relinquish; as, to dispose of one's goods by 
auction. 

A rural judge dispos'd of beauty's prize." — Waller. 

Dis d', p.a. Inclined; minded; applied; as, dis- 
posel to act liberally. 

Dispos'edness, n. State of being disposed; inclina- 
tion; having a mind to. 

Dispos'er, n. One who disposes; a distributor; a be- 
stower ; a director: u regulator. 

“God... is the absolute disposer of all things.” — South. 


Dispos'ingly, adv. In a manner to dispose, regulate, 
or place in order, 

Disposition, (dis-po-zish’un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. dis- 
positio.) Act of disposing; disposal; application; as, 
disposition of one's estate. — Manner in which things, or 
the parts of a complex body, are disposed, placed, or 
arranged ; adjustment; regulation ; arrangement; dis- 
tribution; order; method; as, the disposition of troops 
in a proper manner. — Adaptation; natural fitness or 
tendency of qualities or purts. 

Disposition is where the power and ability of doing anything 
is forward." — Locke. 

—Temper or natural constitution of the mind; temper or 
frame of mind; predisposition; inclinution; humor; 
temperament. 

“I have suffered more... than the villanous inconstancy of 
man's disposition is able to bear. —.Shaks. 

—Acquired tendency or propensity of mind, temper, or 
character; as, a disposition to act fairly. 

(Arch.) One of the six essentials of the art. It is the 
arrangement of the whole design by means of the ich- 
nography (plan), orthography (section and elevation), 
and scenography (perspective view); and differs from 
distributi m, which signifies the particular arrangement 
of the internal parts of a building. 

(Mus.) A term used in organ-building, adopted from 
the German, meaning the arrangement and combination 
of the stops on the different rows of keys and pedals, 
with the pitch of each stop, or length of the lowest OC 


ipe. 

( ic.) That operation of the mind whereby we put 
the ideas, propositions, or arguments which we have 
formed concerning a subject, in the order fittest to gain 
a clear knowledge of it, to retain it in the memory, or to 
explain it to others. 

(Rhet.) The due placing or ranging the several parts 


of a speech or discourse. The logician is tied down to 
a certain prescribed form in his mode of reasoning; the 
rhetorician adopts that mode which seems most convens 
ient to him. “ A discourse," says Quintilian, * that wants 
disposition must necessarily be confused and without 
connection, liable to frequent tautologies and omissions, 
and, like one wandering in the dark, be conducted by 
chance rather than design." — See ORATORY. 

Disposi'tional, a. Relating to disposition. 

Dispos'itor, n. A disposer. 

Dis /^, v.a. To deprive of the actual occupancy 
of a thing; to disseize ;— generally preceding of; us, to 
be dispossessed of a fortune. 

Dispossession, (dis-pos-sésh’un,) n. Act of putting 
out of possession : act of ejecting. 

(Law.) See OUSTER. 

Disposses'sor. n. One who dispossesses or disseizes. 

Dispost’, v.a. To remove or displace from a post. 

Disposure, (dis-pozh'ur,)n. Disposal; power to dis- 
pose of; government; management; as, “ they quietiy 
surrendered themselves to his disposure." — Sandys. 

Dispraise’, n. The imputation of something improper 
or faulty ; blame ; censure: dishonor ; reproach. 

—v.a. To deny or refuse praise to; to blame; to censure ; 
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to mention with disapprobation, or some degree of 
reproach. 

“ In praising Antony, I've dispraiaed Caesar." —Shaks. 
Disprais'er, n. One who dispraises or censures. 
Disprnis'ingly. a/v. After the manner of dispraise, 

or by way of censure or reproach. 
Dispread’, v.a. To extend or cause to spread or flow 
in different directions. 
„Above, below, around, without dispread." — Pope. 


—r.n. To expand, or be extended. 

Disprend'er, n. One who spreads or expands. 

Disprinee’, v.a. To take away princely quality, rank, 
or character from. (R.) 

Disprison, (dis-prizn.) v. a. To liberate from prison. 

Disprize', v.a. To take away valuable qualities from; 
to N to undervalue. 

Disprofess', v.a. To abandon or renounce the pro- 
fession of. 

Disprofit, v.a. To fail to profit from. 

n. Loss; damage; detriment; absence of profit. 

Disproof, n. A removal of proof or evidence adduced; 
confutation; refutation; a proving to be false or erro- 
neous. 

Dispropor tion, ». Want of proportion of one thing 
to another; discrepancy between the parts of a thing; 
want of symmetry: as, the disproportion of the rooms 
in a building. — Want of proper quantity accor 
rules prescribed ; want of suitableness or adequacy ; d 
parity ; inequality: unsuitableness; as, the disproportion 
of a man’s means to his desires. 

—r. a. To deprive of proportion: to make unsuitable in 
form. size, length, or quantity; to violate the rules of 


| —To contest; to strive or contend for; as, To dispute the 


symmetry in; to join unfitly; to render mismatched. 
To shape my legs of an unequal size, 
To disproportion me in every part." — Shaks. 

Dispropor'tionable, a. Disproportional; not in 
symmetry or proportion. 

Dispropor'tionableness, n. Unsuitableness, or 
want of proportion. 

Dispropor'tionably. adv. With want of propor- 
tion; unfitly ; unsymmetrically. 

Dispropor'tional, a. Deficient in proportion to 
something else; without proportion, suitability, or sym- 
metrical disposition of parts; unequal; inadequate; as, 
payment disproportional to services rendered, 

Disproportional'ity, ». State or quality of being 
disproportional. or without due symmetry of parts. 

Dispropor tionally, adv. Disproportionately ; un- 
fitly ; unsuitably. 

Dispropor'tionate, a. Not in proportion with ; un- 
suitable; unsymmetrical; not in accord with something 
else in bulk, form, or value; inadequate. 

„It is plain that men have agreed to a disproportionate and un- 
equal possession of the earth." — Locke. 

Dispropor tionately, aiv. In a disproportionate 
or unsymmetrical form or manner; inadequately; un- 
fitly ; unsuitably. 

Dispropor'tionateness, n. Unsuitableness, or 
want of proportion in form, bulk, or value; inade- 
quateness. 

Dispro’priate, v.a. To disappropriate. 

Disprov'able, a. Susceptible of disproof or refutation. 

Disprov'al, n. Act of disproving; confutation; dis- 
proof. 

Disprove, (dis-priir’,) v.a. To divest of proof or evi- 
dence which has been adduced; to prove to be false or 
erroneous; to refute; to confute. 

It is easier to affirm than to disprove." — Holder. 
Disprov’er, n. One who disproves; a confnter. 
Dispunge', r.a. (Lat. dis, and pungere, to prick.] To 

expunge ; to obliterate by erasure. 

Dispun'ishable, a. Without penal restraint or dis- 
cipline. 

Dispu r'pose, v.a. To dissuade from a purpose. 

Dis'putable, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. disputal»lix.] That 
may be disputed; liable to be called in question, con- 
tested, or controverted ; of doubtful certainty ; as, a dis- 
putable point of logic. 

Dis'putableness, n. Stateor condition of being dis- 
putable or a moot point. 

Dis'putant, n. lat. disputans.) One who argues in 
opposition to another ; a controvertist ; a caviller. 

—2a. Engaged in dispute or controversy. 
^ Disputant on points and questions fitting Moses“ chair." Milton. 

Disputa'tion, n. [Lat. disputatio.] Act of disputing; 
a reasoning or argumentation in opposition to some- 
thing, or on opposite sides; controversy in words; 
debate ; dispute. 

—An exercise in schools or colleges, in which parties 
reason in opposition to each other on some question 
proposed. 

Disputatious, (dis-pu-ta/shus) a. Inclined to dis- 
pute; apt or prone to cavil or controvert; as, a person 
of dispulatious temper. 

Disputa'tiously, adv. Controversially; in a cavil- 
ling or disputatious manner. 

Disputa'tiousness, n. Tendency or predisposition 
to argue or dispute. 

Disput'ative, a. 
dispute. 

Dispute’, v.n. [Fr. disputer, from Lat. disputo — dis, 
and puto, to trim, to adjust.] To discuss; to discourse; 
to think differently ; to comtend in argument; to reason 
or argue in opposition ; to debate; to cavil; to altercate. 
“ Fighting is a verse expedient than disputing." — Decay of Piety. 

—To strive or contend in opposition to a competitor; as, 
to dispute for a prize. 

—v.a. To attempt to prove to be false, fallncions, un- 
founded, or erroneous; to attempt to overthrow by rea- 


Disputatious; disposed to cavil or 
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soning: to controvert: to impugn; to call in question; Disregard’, n. A withholding of regard; neglect; 


as, to dispute the soundness of an opinion, 
—To debate; to argue; to discuss; to reason about. 
* T am not to dispute 
My prince's orders." — Dryden. 


prize.” — Dryden. 

—To struggle ; to strive to maintain. 

“ Dispute it like a man.” — Shaks. 

—n. Strife or contest in words or by arguments; debate; 
discussion; verbal contention; disputation; contro- 
versy; argumentation; disagreement; difference; as, à 
matter in dispute. 

Beymd dispute; past dispute, that may not he disputed ; 
incontrovertibly ; not open to cavil or question; as, it 
is n fact beyond dispute. 

Dispute less. a. Incontrovertible; admitting of no 
dispute or question, 

Disput'er, n. One who disputes; a controvertist; a 
caviller; a disputant; as, “vehement disputers ugainst| 
the heathen idolatry.” — Stillingftleet, 

m. Act of disqualifying: hence, 
ability or deprive i as, adisqualt- 
Jication for voting ate h disqualifies, 
or renders unsuitable, unfit, or inidequate; as, the dis- 
ualification of an imbecile. — Want of qualification. 
pixquatity. a. Todivest of qualifications, or the 
qualities and properties necessary for auy purpose; to 
make or render unfit; to disable; to iucapacitate ; — 
generally preceding for. 
My deafness utterly disqualifies me for conversation.”—Swi/t. 

To make legally unfit; to deprive of legal capacity, nc- 
tion, or right: to disable by social or legal impediment; 
ns, n disqualified juror. 

Disquiet, (dis-kwi'et,) a. Unquiet; uneasy; restless, 

—n ant of quiet; uneasiness; restlessness; want of 
tranquillity in body or mind; disturbance; care; anx- 
iety. 

—r. a. To deprive of ease or quiet: to disturb; to render 
uneasy or restless; to take away peace, rest, or tran- 
quillity from. 

“ By anger and impatience the mind is díi«quieted." — Duppa. 

Disqui'eter, n. One who, or that which, disquiets, 
makes uneasy, or harasses. 

Disqui’etly, adv. Auxiously; uneasily; restlessly ; 
as, to repose disquietly. 

Disqui'etness, n. State of being disquieted ; uneasi- 
ness; disturbance ; as, Riches, root of ull disquietness." 

Spenser. 

Disqui'etude, n. [Dis, and L. Lat. quictudo, from 
quies, rest. See Quiet.) Want of peace or tranquillity; 
uneasiness; disturbance; agitation ; anxiety. 

Disquisition, (iis-kwe-zish'un,) n. [Fr, from Lat. 
disquisitio, from disquiro dis, and quero, quasitus, to 
seck. See Quest.) Diligent inquiry or investigation; 
a formal mode of instituting inquiry into any subject, 
by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth; systematic disserta- 
tion or examination; treatise; € ; as, * For grave 
disquisition he was not well qualified.” — Macaulay. 

Disquisi'tional, a. Pertaining, or relating to, or 
suggesting, disquisition. 

Disquisi'tionary.a. Tending to disquisition. 

Disquis'itive, Disquis'itory,. a. Relating to, 
or promoting, disquisition: disquisitional. 

Dis'rneli, Is, an English literateur, B. at Enfield, 
1766. He published, in 1790, the Curiosities of Latera- 
ture, which was succeeded by many other standard works 
of alike nature. He was the father of Benjamin Disraeli, 
(J. v.) D. 1848. 

Disraeli, BENJAMIN, an English author, orator, and 
statesman, B. in London, 1504. He early develuped 
literary tastes and talents of a remarkable character, 
and, in 1826, caused a sensation in the reading world by 
the production of his brilliant, fragmentary nc vel, Firan 
Grey. Other works of fiction, principally of a philo 
sophical nature, followed his virgin effort ; among them 
the Foung Duke; Henrietta Temple (perhaps the finest 
love-story in the English language); Venetia; Tuncred, 
or The New Crusade; Sybil, or The Two Nations; Con- 
ingsby. In 1837, he entered parliament as member 
for Maidstone, and joined the Conservative side. His 
maiden speech was an utter failure, und elicited even 
the laughter of the House, He thereupou returned to his 
seat, after using the memorable words, “I sit down now, 
but the time will come when you shall hear me" In 
1841, D. became recognized as the leader in parliament 
of the so-called“ Young England Party." In 1847, he 
was returned for the county of Bucks, which he repre- 
sented until made a peer; and upon the death of Lord 
George Bentinck, in the following year, became the 
recognized chief of the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons — a position won entirely by his brilliaut 
oratorical powers, which, as he had prognosticated, be- 
came eventually recognized as being of the very highest 
order. In 1552, upon Lord Derby coming into power, 
D. was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
again, in 1858. In 1866, he became financial minister 
under the Earl of Derby for the third time, and, in 1867, 
successfully carried a Reform-Bill. In Feb., 1568, Lord) 
Derby resigned office, when D. at last reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition, in becoming first minister of the 
Crown, a position he resigned in Dec., 1865, giving place) 
to Mr. Gladstone. D. wrote Vindication Of the English 
Constitution and u Biography of Lord George Bentinck. In| 
1870 his novelof Lothatr appeared,and m 1880, Endymion. 
In 1874 he again became prime minister,and was created) 
Earl of Beaconsfield and Viscount Hughenden iu 1876. 
His connection with the Berlin Treaty, in 1578 (p. 297), is 
well known aud variously appreciated. D. Apr. 19, 1881, 
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omission of notice; slight; behavior implying indiffer- 
ence, or some degree of contempt; as, a wilful disregard 
of the feelings of others. 

r. d. Not to regard; to omit taking notice of; to neglect 
to observe; to slight as unworthy of notice, attention, 
or regard; ns, to disregard admonition, 

Disrezard'er, n. One who disregards. 

Disregard'ful, a. Neglecttul; negligent; heedless; 
inattentive. 

Disregard fal 
Jectfully ; inuttentively. 

Disrelish, x. Distaste; dislike of the palate, implying 
some degree of disgust. — Absence of relishing or appre- 
ciativo taste; nauseousness; distaste or dislike, in a fig- 
urative sense; squeamishness, 

—v.a. To have no relish for; to dislike the taste of; to 
feel some degree of squeamishuess or disgust at; as, to 
disrelish ordinary food. 

—To render nauseous or unpalatable. 

Disremem der, v.a. To forget; not to remember. 

Locally used in the U, States. — Vulgar.) 

Disreputabil ity, ». State or quality of being dis- 
reputable, 

Disrep'utable, a. [Sce Rervte.] Not reputable; held 
in disesteem ; not honorable; low; mean; disgracin, 
the reputation; tending to impair the good nume of, an 
bring into disrepute; disgraceful; shameful; as, a dis- 
reputable character. 

Disrep'utably, adv. Ina disreputable or dishonor- 
able manner. 

Dis'repute, n. Loss or want of reputation; disestoem; 
discredit; dishonor. disgrace. 

Disrespect, n. Want of respect or reverence; incivil- 
ity; any act approaching to wilful slight or rudeness ; 
disestevm. 

—v. a. To show disrespect to; to hold in no consideration. 

Disrespect ful, a. Irreverent; uncivil ; discourteous;. 
impolite; rude. 

Disrespect fully. adc. In a disrespectful manner; 
irreverently ; uncivilly. 

Disrespect'fulness.n. Qualityof being disrespectful. 

Disrespec' tive, a. Disrespectful. — Bp. Hall. 

Disrobe', r. a. To divest of garments; to undress; to 
strip of covering. — To divest of any surrounding ap- 
peudage. 

Disrob'er, n. One who disrobes. 

Disroot', v. a. To tear up the roots, or by the roots; to 
tear from a foundation ; to loosen or undermine. 

Disrud der, v. d. To deprive of the rudder; — said of 
a ship. 

Disrupt', v.a. [Lat. dirumpo, diruptum —dis, and 
rumpo, to break. See RUPTURE.) To break in pieces; 
to burst or rend asunder. — To separate. 

Disrup'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. disruptio.] Act of 
breaking, bursting, or rending asunder; act of bursting 
aud separating ; breach; rent; dilaceration. 

(Scot. Excl. Hist.) A term applied to that act by which 
upwards of 400 ministers of the Established Church left 
their churches and manses, in 1842, in vindication of 
their principles. and formed themselves into what has 
since been known as the FREE CHURCH, q. v. 

Dissatisfaction, n. State of being dissatisfied ; want 
of satisfaction; discontent; discontentment; displeas- 
ure; disapprobation ; distaste; dislike. 

Dissatisfac'toriness, n. State of being unable to 
give content or satisfaction. 

Dissntisfae'tory,a. Unable to give satisfaction or 
content; giving discontent; displeasing, 

Dissat'isfy, v.a. To render discontent ; to displease ; 
to excite uneasiness in by frustrating wishes or expec- 
tations. 

Disscat’ter, v. a. To shed abroad; to disperse. 

Disseat’, v. a. To put out of a scat. — Shaks. 

Dissect’, v. a. [Lat. disseco, dissectus — dis, apart, and 
seco, to cut; Fr. disséquer.] To cut up; to cut in pieces, 
as an animal or vegetable, for the purpose of examining 
the structure or condition of its several parts; to anat- 
omize.— To divide and examine minutely and carefully ; 
to examine in separate parts or divisions. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenious word throughout, I 
have dissected for a sample." —Atterbury. 

Dissected, p.a. Cut in pieces; separated; divided into 
its constituent parts ; opened and examined. 

( Bot.) Cut deeply into many lobes or divisions.— Gray. 
Dissect'ible, a. That may be dissected. 
Dissec'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. dissectio.] Act of dis- 

secting or cutting in pieces an animal or vegetable, for 
tlie purpose of examining the structure or condition of 
its parts. — See ANATOMY. 

—Act of separating into constituent parts for the purpose 
of critical examination. 

Dissector, (dis-sekt'er,) n. One who practises dissection; 

rc v. a. déssaisir ; 


&n anatomist. 

Disseize, Disseise, (di. m 
L. Lat. dessessire, dixsagire. See Srize.] To deprive of 
actual seizin or possession; to dispossess in a wrongful 
manner. 

Disseizee’, Disseisee'. n. (Law.) One whois wrong- 
fully gut out of possession of his lands; one who is dis- 
Red. 

Disseizin, Disseisin, (diís-séc'zn) n. ( Law.) The 
unlawful dispossessing a man of his land or estate, or 
interrupting his seisin. Every dispossession is not a dis- 
seisin. A disseisin, properly so called, requires an ouster 
of the rightful owner from the seisin or estate in the 
land, and the commencement of a new estate in the 
wrong-doer. — See SEISIN. 

Disseis'or, Disseiz'or, n. (Law.) One who puta 
another out of the possession of his land wrongtully;— 
opposed to dissetsee. 


adv. Heedlessly ; negligently ; neg- 
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gm me face Disseiz'oress, n. (Law.) A female 

‘igor. 

Dissem'blance, n. [Fr.] Dissimilitude; contrariety 
to resemblance. (R.) 

Dissem ble, v. a. [Fr. dissembler, to differ, not to be 
like; dissimuler, to feign, to disguise, from Lat. dissi- 
mulo — dis, and simulo, trom similis, like.] To hide under 
a false appearance; to pretend that not to be which 
really is; to disguise; to conceal; to cloak; to cover; 
as, to dissembie one's sins.— To simulate; to pretend 
that to be which is not; to dissimulate; to feign. 

—v.n. To assume a false appearance: to be liypocritical ; 
to conceal the real fact, motive, intention, or state of 
any case; to hide actual sentiments under a pretentious 
mask: to play the deceiver; as, a dissembling tongue. 

Dissem’bier, n. One who dissembles, or plays the 
hypocrite. 

“Thou dost wrong me, thou dtssembler, thou! "— Shaks. 

Bissem'blingly, adv. Hypocritically; dissimulat- 
ingly ; falsely specious ; artfully; with deception. 

BDissem'inate, v. a. [Lat. dissemino, disseminatus — 
dis, und semino, to sow, from semen, seed. See SEMINARY.] 
To sow; to scatter, as seed; — hence, to scatter for growth 
and propagation, like seed; to spread abroad ; to diffuse; 
to propagate; as, to disseminate heretical opinions. 

—To disperse widely ; to circulate’; to spread over a large 
surface. 

“The Jews are disseminated through all the trading parts of 
the world."—Addison. 

Dissem'inated, p. a. ( Min.) Occurring in small por- 
tions scattered about, or through, some other substance, 

Webster. 

Dissemina'tion, n. [Lat. disseminatio; Fr. dissémi- 
mation.] Act of disseminating or scattering, and pro- 
pagating like seed; the act of spreading and diffusing 
for growth and permanence; as, the dissemination of 
Christian principles. 

DDissem'inative, a. Having a tendency to become 
dispersed, disseminated, or diffused. 

Dissem'inator, n. One who disseminates, spreads, 
or propagates. 

Dissen’sion, n. [Lat. dissensto. See DISSENT.) Differ- 
ence of opinion or sentiment; disagreement in opinion ; 
contrariety of sentiment or feeling; breach of friendship 
or union; contention; discord; strife; quarrel; alterca- 
tion. 

“ Debates, dissensions, uproars, are thy joy."— Dryden. 

Dissen'sious, a. Contentious: disposed to dissension ; 

uarrelsome; factious; as, dissensious rumors. 

Dissen'siously, adv. In a dissensious or factious 
manner. 

Dissent’, r. n. [Lat. dissentio — dis, and sentio, to think. 
See SENTIMENT.) To differ in sentiment or opinion; to 
disagree in opinion; to think in a different or contrary 
manner;— generally preceding from; us, to dissent 
from the premises advanced by another.— To differ; to 
be of a contrary nature. 

Shun as hurtful whatever dissenteth from it. Hooker. 


(Eecl.) To differ or separate from an established 
church, or form of state religion, whether as regards 
doctrines, rites, or government; as, a dissenting form 
of worship. 

—n. Difference of opinion or sentiment; disagreement; 
declaration of disagreement in opinion; as, the majority 
expressed their dissent from the motion. 

(Eecl.) A difference or separation from an established 
or state form of worship. It is the general name in 
England for those Protestants who disagree with the dis- 
cipline or mode of worship of the Established Church. 
The principal of these are the Presbyterians, Wesley- 
ans, Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Friends. 
These, again, are split into numerous subdivisions. In 
Scotland, the more numerous classes of dissenters sepa- 
rated from the Church in 1740, and are generally 
known as Seceders, who ure divided into Burghers, Anti- 
Burghers, Original Burghers, and Original Seeders. 
Besides these, there are those known under the name 
of Relief-Church, who originated. in 1758, and the Free 
Church, which separated from the Established Church 
in 1842. The early Scottish dissenters are the Episcopa- 
lians, and Cameronians or Covenanters, or Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod. The Jews and Roman Catholics 
are seldom included in the term dissenters. The first 
datum of dissent, as an important movement, is placed 
in the time of Edward VI., in 1545, when a controversy 
arose between the Church and Hooper by his refusing 
to be consecrated bishop in the robes, as heathenish. He 
was, however, consecrated without canonicals; hence the 
terms formist, and Non-conformist, the latter of 
which in Elizabeth's reign became merged in the term 


Dissenta‘neous, a. Inconsistent; contrary; denot- 
ing dissent or difference. 

Dissent'er, n. One who dissents; one who differs in 
opinion, or one who declares his disagreement; a dis- 
sentient. 

(Eccl.) One who separates from the doctrines, ritual 
forms, &c. of an established or state church. 

Dissent'erism, n. The governing religious opinions 
e MH of dissenters; the spirit of the doctrine of 

ssen 

Dissentient, (dis-sén’shent.) a. Disagreeing; dissent- 
ing; declaring contrary opinions or sentiments; as, the 
bill ed without a dissentient voice. 

—n. e who dissents, or declares his dissent from, or 
antagonism to; one who disagrees with. 

Disserta'tionnl, a. Relating or pertaining to disser- 
tations; disquisitional. 

Disserta'/tionist, n. One skilled in the practice of 
dissertations; a writer of dissertations. 
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Dissen'tious, a. Exhibiting dissent from, or disagree- 
ment: disposed to act contrarily. 
Dissep'iment, n. bat. díssepi- 
mentum.) A partition; a dividing 

tissue. 

(Bot.) One of the partitions that 
are found in the ovary by the unit- 
ed sides of the cohering carpels, 
und which separates the inside into 
cells. Also called Septum, pl. S. 
True dissepiments must always be 
equal in number to the carpels of 
which the compound pistil is com- 
pounded, as in the pistil of a Sazi- 
frage, composed of two carpels or 
simple pistils, united below, but 
distinct above; represented, in fig. 
835, cut across both above and 
below, — Gray. 

Dissert’, v. n. Fr. disserter ; Lat. 
disserere.) To dissertate; to dis- 
course. 

Dis‘sertate, v. n. To practise 
dissertation ; to indulge in disqui- 
sition or discourse, 

Disserta'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. dis- 
sertatio, from disserto, dissertatus, 
frequent. from dissero, to set or 
plant nsunder —diés, and sero, ser- 
tum, to sow, to plant, to set or fix in.] An argumenta- 
tive conversation; a discussion, or rather a formal dis- 
course, intended to illustrate a subject; a written essay, 
treatise, or disquisition; as, a Dissertation on the Poets. 

Dis'sertator, n. [Lat.; Fr. díssertateur.] A disser- 
tationist; one who writes a dissertation; a debater; one 
learned in disquisition. 

Disserve'. v.c. To do an ill service, or bad office; to 
work a mischief to; to injure; to hurt; to harm. 

He took the first opportunity to disserve him." — Clarendon. 


Disser’vice, n. An ill service; an injury, hurt, harm, 
or mischief. 

Disser'viceable, a. Injurious; mischievous ; hurt- 
ful; disposed to work harm rather than good service. 
Disser'viceableness, a. State or quality of being 

disserviceable. 

Disser'viceably, adv. In an injurious or hurtful 
manner ;— opposed to serviceably or beneficially. 

Disset'tlement, n. Act of rendering unsettled. 

Dissev'er, v.a. [Dis., angment., and sever, q. v. ; O. Fr. 
desseverer.] To part in two; to divide asunder; to sepa- 
rate; to disunite ; as, to dissever a connection. 

Dissev'erance, n. Act of dissevering, sundering, or 
separating; a dividing from; as, the disseverance of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. 

Dis'sidence, n. [See DISSIDENT.) Dissent; disagree- 
ment; want of unilormity ; separation from established 
religions worship. 

Dis'sident. a. [Lat. dissideo, dissidens—dis, and sideo, 
to sit. See Sear.) Separated; divided; not agreeing; 
dissenting. 

—n. (Eccl) One who disagrees or dissents ; a dissenter; 
one who separates from an established form of religion. 

—pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A term applied in Poland to those dis- 
senters from the established religion (Catholic) who, 
under the old republic, were allowed the free exercise 
of their faith; including Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Greeks, but excluding various minor sects. Their rights 
were fixed by the Religious Peace (paz disstdentium) of 
1573, but they were infringed upon in the 18th century 
by various princes. They were supported in demanding 
the repeal of these restrictions by Russia and Prussia 
(in 1766), and hence those powers acquired one of their 
favorite pretexts for interference in the affairs of the 
Polish nation. Their rights were restored iu 1775, with 
some exceptions; but after the Russian conquest they 
were placed on the same footing with the Catholics. 

Dissil'ienee, n. [From Lat. díssilio, dissiliens—dis, 
and salío, to leap.] Act of leaping or springing asun- 
der; act of bursting or starting in two, 

Dissil'ient, a. [Lat. dissilens.] Starting or bursting 
asunder; breaking and opening in two with an elastic 
force. 

Dissilition, (dis-sil-ish'un.) n. Dissilience. 

Dissim'ilar, a. [Lat. dissimilis dis, nnd similis, 
like. See Smmmar.] Unlike in nature, qualities, proper- 
ties, or outward form; not similar ; incongruous ; not 
having the resemblance of; heterogeneous; as, good is 
dissimilar to bad. 

Dissimilar'ity, n. Unlikeness; want of resem- 
blance; incongruity; dissimilitude. 

Dissim'ilarly, adv. In a dissimilar or opposite man- 
ner. 

Dissim'ile, n. (Rhet) Exemplification or illustra- 
tion by contrary parts or principles. 

Dissimil'itude, n. [Lat. dissimilitudo.] Want of 
resemblance ; unlikeness ; dissimilarity. 

( Rhet.) A dissimile. : 

Dissim'ulate, v.a. To dissemble; to feign. (n.) 

Dissimula'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of dissembling; act 
of concealing something which exists; deceit; hypoc- 
risy ; simulation. — Worcester. 

Dis sipable, a. Easily scattered or dispersed ; liable 
to be dissipated or squandered; as, the dissipable heat 
of planta. 

Dis‘sipate, v. a. [Lat. dissipo, dissipatus — dis, and 
obsolete supo, to throw.) To spread abroad; to scatter ; 
to disperse; to drive asunder; to dispel; as, to dissi- 
pate an illusory idea, — To scatter in wasteful extrava- 
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gance; to squander; to spend profusely ; to consume ; 
as, to dissipate a fortune. 
—v.n. To scatter; to disperse; to separate into parts and 
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cause to disappear ; to vanish into space; as, the heat of 
the sun dissipates vapor. — To be extravagant, vicious, 
and reckless in the pursuit of enjoyment ; to be waste- 
fully luxurious in self-indulgence. 

“A life irregular and dissipated." — Johnson. 

Dissipa'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. dissipatio.] Act 
of dissipating, or scattering profusely ; dispersion ; state 
of being dispersed. 

** Now foul dissipation follow'd, and forc'd rout." — Milton. 

—Act of squandering or wasting; waste; a dissolute, ir- 
regular course of life and morals; a wandering from ob- 
ject to object in search of pleasure; as, the dissipa- 
tions of society. — That which diverts or calls off the 
mind from any subject. 

"I have been prevented from finishing my letters. .. by a 
thousand avocations and díssipations." — Swift. 

—A state of scattered or desultory attention. 

Dissociability, (dis-so-she-a-bil'e-te,) n. Unsociable- 
ness; state of keeping one’s self to one’s self. 

Disso'cinble, a. (Lat. dissociabilis.] Mixed; without 
proper affinity ; incongruous; as, dissociable elementa. 

—Withont sociable tendencies; unsuitable, or disinclined 
to social intercourse. 

Disso'cinlize,v. n. To disrupt; to cause to become 
unsociable or inharmonious. 

lie- dt.) v.a. [Lat. dissocio, disso- 

dis, and socio, to unite, See Social.) To sepa- 
rate, from society, fellowship, or company; to dis- 
unite: to part association or connection. 

Dissociation, (dis-so-she-a'shun,) n. ¶ Lat. dissociatio.) 
A state of separation; disunion ; want of amalgamation. 

(Chem.) By selecting a proper compound and henting 
it sufficiently, tlie distance between the molecules can 
be increased to such an extent that they will separato 
into their elementary condition. This is a spontaneous 
decomposition, not determined by any chemical actiou, 
and that to which Henri St. Claire- Deville, who dis- 
covered it in 1857, gave the name of Dissociation. M. 
Deville's law gives n rational explanation of the action 
of mass, i. e., to the action of two bodies which mutu- 
ally chase each other from a compound, the one which 
is in excess taking the place of the other. M. Deville 
has been led to conclude. from his experiments, that ín 
the decomposition of bodies by heat the phenomena are 
the same as in the vaporization of liquids. As the 
change of a liquid to the gaseous state requires a cer- 
tain quantity of heat. which is entirely absorbed (be- 
comes latent), so in the same manner a compound body, 
in order to be reduced to its elements, absorbs a quantity 
of heat equal to that which it disengnges when it is re- 
combined. Suppose, for example, that we heat the vapor 
of water to 120° C. in a large excess of chlorine (water 
being composed of oxygen and hydrogen), a small quan- 
tity of hydrogen and oxygen will be liberated. The 
free hydrogen has a tendency to combine either with 
the chlorine or the oxygen, but the oxygen being pres- 
ent in very feeble quantities, as compared with the 
chlorine, it is with the latter element that the ter 
part of the hydrogen will unite; if this process be con- 
tinued, as more water is destroyed than is reconstructed, 
in course of time the whole of the water will be trans- 
formed into hydrochloric acid. If. on the other hand, 
we heat hydrochlorine acid in a great excess of oxygen, 
the hydrogen dissociated from the acid will combine 
with the oxygen and the hydrochloric acid will be trans- 
formed into water and frie chlorine. The phenomena 
are the same, but in an inverse order. — According to 
Dumas, the * phenomenon of Dissociation is one of the 
most important acquisitions, not only to chemistry but 
to natural philosophy, made in modern times. It has 
opened a new path to scientific research by intimately 
allying chemical decompositions to the purely physical 
phenomena of the formation of vapors; and assumes 
that there exists a tension of decomposition analogous 
to the tension of vapors, and that the evaporation of a 
liquid, or the decomposition of a carbonate, is effected by 
virtue of the same laws. What Dalton's law of the ten- 
sion of vapors was to physics, is Deville's law of the 
tension of dissociation to chemistry." From experiments 
made in 1866, and published in 1867, it appears that the 
theory of dissocintion is capable of extended applica- 
tion throughout the whole field of metallurgy. When 
better known, this theory will certainly receive exten- 
sive application in the reductions of bodies to their ele- 
mentary conditions, in the preparation of pure gases, in 
metallurgical operations, Ac. Lately. in this country, 
the American geologist Sterry Hunt has had recourse to 
Deville's theory in explanation of the origin of rocks, 
and the action of forces in primeval chemistry. 

Dissolubil'ity, n. Capacity of being dissolved by 
heat or moisture; susceptibility of conversion into a 
fluid quality. 

Dis'soluble, a. [Fr., from Lat. dissolubilis. See Dis 
SOLVE.] Susceptible of being dissolved; that may be 
melted; having its parts liable to separation by heat or 
moisture; possessing convertible power into a fluid state. 

—That may be disunited or separated. 

Dis'solubleness, n. Dissolubility. . 

Dis'solute, a. [Lat. dissolutus, from dissolvo. See 
Dissolvx.] Loose in behavior and morals: lax in prin- 
ciple; given to vice and dissipation ; devoted to pleasure 
and sensual habits; disorderly; unrestrained; lewd; 
luxurious; licentious ; debauched ; as, a dissolute life. 

Dia solntely, adv. In a dissolute manner; viciously ; 
loosely. 

Dis'soluteness, n. State or quality of being disso- 
Inte; looseness of behavior and morals; vicious indul- 
gence in pleasure, as in io leraperanoe and debauchery; 
dissipation ; as, dissoluteness of manners. 

Dissolution, (dis-so-lu'shun,) n. 
solutio, from dissolvo. See Dissol vx. 


Dissociate, (dis-so 
ciatus 


from Lat dir 
Actof dissolving, 
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or of separation of parts. — Act of liquefying or chang- 

ing from a solid to a fluid state by heat or moisture; A 

meltinz: a thawing.— The resolution of a body into its 

constituent elements; decomposition ; as, the dissolution 
ofa compound, — Death ; separation of the sonl and body. 

„The life of a man is always . . . declining towards dissolution.” 

Raleigh. 

—Separation of the parts which compose a connected sys- 
tem or body ; destruction ; ruin ; as, the dissolution of an 
empire. — The breaking up of an association or usseinbl y, 
or the putting an end to its existence; as, a dissolution 
of Congress, a dissolution of partnership. 

—State of undergoing liquefaction. 

“Tam as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolu- 
tion and thaw.” — Shaks. 

—The substance, or product formed by dissolving a body. 

“ Dissolve the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the dissolution.” 
Bacon. 

—Looseness of morals; laxity of discipline: dissipation. (u.) 

An universal dissolution of manners began to prevail.” 

Atterbury. 

D. of the blood. (Med.) That condition of the vital 

fluid in which it does not rendily coagulate on its cool- 
ing out of the body, as in the case of malignant fever, 

Dissolvabil'ity, n. Solubility; state of being dis- 
solved. 

Dissolv/nble, a. That may be dissolved. — Capable 
of being melted, or converted into a fluid. 

Dissolv’ableness, n. Dissolvability; capacity of 
being soluble. 

Dissolve, (diz-zélv’,) v. a. [Lat. dissolvo — dis, and 
solvo, to loose or free. See Solvk.] To loosen asunder; 
to separate ; to break up: to disunite. 

*: Down fell the duke, his joints dissolv'd asunder.” — Fairfax. 

—To melt; to liquefy: to convert from a solid or fixed 
state to a fluid condition. — To loose the ties or bonds 
of anything; to loose; to relax; to deprive of force or 
vigor. 

„Angels dissole'd in hallelujahs lie." — Dryden. 

—To break up; to destroy; to separate; to put an end to; 
as, to dissolve a meeting. — To solve; to clear; to re- 
solve; to explain away, as doubts. 

—To waste away; to consume; to cause to vanish, or 
perish. 

(Law.) To annul; to rescind; as, to dissolve a writ 
of error. 

Dissolved blood. (Med.) Blood that does not quickly 
coagulate. 

—^v.n. To be melted or liquefied; to be resolved from a 
solid to a fluid state: as, wax dissolves by heat. 

—To sink or vanish from sight; to full to nothing; to 
fade into oblivion ; as, a dissolving view. — To melt nway 
in pleasure; to become soft or languid ; as, dissolved in 
bliss. (Used in a figurative sense.) 

Dissolv'ent, n. (Fr. dissolvant; Lat. dissolvens.] 
That which has the power of dissolving or melting; a 
solvent. 

(Med.) A medicine capable of dissolving bodily swell- 
ings, concretions, &c. 

a. Haying melting or solvent properties; as, the dissolv- 
ent juices of the stomach. — Ray. 

Dissolv'er, n. The person who, or thing which, has 
the power of dissolving. 

Dis'sonance, Dis'sonnncey, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. 
dissonantio, from dissono— dis, and sono, to sound.) 
(Aus.) The effect produced from the unison of two 
sounds not in concordance with each other. Thirds and 
sixths were anciently considered as dissonances; in 
fact, every chord except the perfect concord is dissonant. 
Formerly there were an unlimited number of disso- 
nances, but they are at present reduced to a compara- 
tively small number. 

—Disagreement; incongruity; want of harmony or con- 
sistency; as, the dissonance of contradictory reports. 
Dis'sonant, a. [Fr., from Lat. dissmans.] Discordant 
in sound; harsh and displeasing to the ear; inharmo- 
nious; as, a dissonant strain. — Without fitness or con- 
gruity; disagreeing:— generally preceding from; as, 

dissonant from reason. 

Dissuade,, v. a. Fr. dissuader, from Lat. dissuadeo — 
dis, and suadeo, to advise or exhort. See Suasion.| To 
advise or exhort against; to persuade from; to divert 
from by the agency of convincing or dehortative means. 
— To make averse to; to divert by bins or prejndice. — 
To represent anything as unfit or dangerous, and hence 
deter from. 

War. . . open or conceal'd, alike my voice dissuades.""—Milton, 
Dissuad’er, n. One who dissuades, or deters from. 
Dissuasion, (dis-swd'zhun,)n. Fr., from Lat.dissuasio.] 

Act of dissuading; reason, argument, or counsel em- 
loyed to deter one from a measure or purpose. 

Dissuasive, (dis-swá'siv,) a. That which dissuades or 
tends to deter from; dehortation. 

—a. Dehortatory; having the power to dissuade from a 
measure, design, or purpose; as, díssuasive counsel, 

Dissua’sively, adv. In a way to dissuade or deter. 

Dissua'sory,a. Dissunsive. 

Dissun'der, v. a. To sunder; to divide. (n.) 

Dissyllab'ie,a. [See porn] Comprising two syl- 
lables only; as, n dissyllahic word. 

Dissyllabifien'tion, n. Act of forming into two 
syllables. 

Dissyllab'ify, v.a. [Eng dissyllable, and Lat. facere, 
to form.] To form into two syllables. 

Dissyl'Inbize, v. a. Same as DISSYLLARIFT, q. v. 

Dissyl'lable, n. [Fr. dissylahe, from Gr. dis, and syl- 
labos, a syllable.] A word consisting of two syllables 

DD as 1 1 

ssym'path y, n. Lack of sympathy; indifference. (n.) 
Distaff, n. t. 8. distef, corrupted from toro, and 
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e,, œ staff. See Tow.] The staff to which a bunch of 
tow or flax is 
fastened, and 
from which 
the thread is 
drawn in 
spinning. 
Before the 
invention of 
machinery 
for the pur- 
pose of spin- 
ning threads, 
the D. was 
much used, 
but itis now, 
except in 
very rare 
cases, super- 
seded. — The 
D. was ded- 
icated to Pal- 
las; and the 
Fates are al- 
ways repre- 
sented with 
it, and as engaged in spinning the thread of life. 
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(as opposed to male) occupations, and has come to be used 
figuratively for a woman, Thus, the French say, “The 
crown of France never falls to the distaff.” 

Dis'taff-this'tle,». (Hot) The Carthamus lanatus, 
a species of thistle, used in the S. of France and in 
Spain for making distaffs. 

Distain', v.a. 0. Fr. desteindre; Fr. déteindre; Lat. 
dis, and tingo, to dye. See TrNGE.] To sully; to stain; 
to tarnish; to smear; to blot; to color or tinge with any 
colur but the natural or proper one. (Poetically used.) 
Place on their heads that crown distain d with gore. '—Pope. 

Dis‘tal, a. (Anat.) Applied to the aspect of a bone 

|. from the trunk, or towards the extremity. — Dunglison. 

Dis'tally, adv. Distuntly; near the end of. 

Dis'tanee, n. |Fr, from Lat. distantia, from disto, 
distans, to stand apart. See the verb.] Remoteness in 
place; as, the distance is not far. — Interval or space 
between two objects or things. 

Interval, space, or length of time; any indefinite length 
of time, past or future, intervening between two periods 
or events; as, a distance of twenty yeurs. 

—The remoteness which respect impo 
hence, respect, reserve, coldness, ceremoniousness of 
manner; as, he keeps his inferiors at a distance. — Con- 
trariety; opposition; antagonism. 

“Banquo .. . is mine (enemy); and in such bloody distance. Shaks. 

—Remoteness in succession or relation; as, the distance 
between ancestor and descendant.—Coldness ; alienation 
of heart; reserve; retraction of kindness or esteem. 
On the part of heav'n, now alienated, distance.. given." Milton. 

—Space kept between two antagonists, in fencing or ina 
duel. — Ideal separation; mental or social disjunction. 

There is no separation, no distance between them. Locke. 

(Sports. In horse-racing, a space marked on the 
course on which horses run, being a length of 260 yards 
from the winning-post. Any horse is said to be distanced, 
which has not arrived at this distance in the first heat, 


in which case such horse is disqualified to run in the 

remaining heats. 

This horse run the whole field out of distance, and won the 
race. L Estrange. 

( Mil.) Space between separate bodies of troops; — in 
contradistinction to interval. 

Mus.) The interval between two notes of the scale. 
(Puis) The utmost extent to which the power of 
vision can reach, or the limit of view.— Extreme distance 
is the visible horizon of the observer, in which the land 
and sky appear to meet; and middle distance is that 
part which lies midway between the extreme distance of 
the picture and the foreground. 

Angular distance, npparent distance between the 
angle dividing two bodies. 

Dis'tance, v. a. [Fr. distancer ; Lat. disto, distans : dis, 
and sto, to stand.] To separate from; to place remote; 
as, being then ten miles distanced from my pursuers. 

—To throw off from the view ; as, to distance an object. 

(Sort.) To win a race by great superiority of speed ; 
to leave at a considerable distance behind ; to surpass by 
fleetness or dexterity; as, a horse distanced by six 
lengths, one who distances his competitors, &c. 

Dis'tant. a. [Fr., from Lat, distans.) Remote; sepa- 
rate; having an intervening space of any indefinite ex- 
tent. — Remote in place or in time; not near; far; re- 
mote in the line of succession or descent; indefinitely; 
remote in natural connection or consanguinity. — Re- 
mote in nature; not allied; not agreeing with or in 


— Not easily seen or understood; indirect; indistinct : 
faint; reserved; implying haughtiness, coldness of af- 
fection, indifference, or disrespect; cool; shy. 

Dis’tantly, adv. Remotely; at a distance; with re- 
serve. 

Distaste’, n. Dislike of food or drink. in a greater or 
less degree; disrelish; aversion of mind; alienation of 
affection; dislike; displeasure ; dissatisfaction ; disgust. 

v. a. To have an aversion of the taste for; to disrelish ; 
to dislike: to loathe. 

Distaste’fal, a. Unpleasant or disgusting to the taste; 
nauseous ; loathsome; causing disgust ; proceeding from, 
or attended with, disgust or opposition; offensive; dis- 
pleasing ; dissatisfactory. 
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It has | 
ever been considered as the peculiar emblem of feminine | 


in certain cases ; | 


before the leading horse has reached the winning-post ; | 


conformity to.—Remote in view ; remote in connection. | 
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Distaste'fully, adv. In a distasteful manner. 
Distaste'fulness, n. Quality of being distasteful: 
|. disagreeubleness ; dislike. 

Distem'per. n. [Fr. détrempe.) Any morbid state of 

| an animal body, or of any part of it; disorder; disease ; 

sickness; malady. — Bad constitution of the mind. — 

Undue predominance of a passion or appetite. 

(Paint.) The coloring-matter used in scene-painting, 
and for printing and staining paper-bangings. A mix- 
ture is made of whitening and conrse size, in the propor- 
tion of ten parts of the former to one of the latter, to 
which the required color is added when it has been di- 
luted with a little water, and brought to a consistency 
resembling cream. D. colors dry very rapidly, and should 
be slightly warmed before they are used. This method 
is sometimes used in coloring the walls of houses exter- 
nally, and the interior of rooms. 

(Cunine Pathology.) A disease to which young dogs 
are liable. It is considered to be a typhoid intime 
tion, affecting the upper air-passages. Itclosely resem- 
bles the strangles of young horses; and the scarlatina, 
and such like diseases, to which young children are liable. 
The disease is contagious, occurs generally only once in 
a lifetime, runs a definite course, and is accompanied by 
low fever and debility. Careful attention to nursing 
and diet constitutes the most successful treatment of 
this disorder. A dog with the D. is easily recognized. 
‘The eyes become red, weak, and watery; the nose hot 
aud dry; any movement in the air excites a cough or 
sneeze ; and there is a general dulness, fever, and loss of 
appetite. The running from the nose, as the disease 
proceeds, becomes, after some days or werks, mucons 
or purulent, loading the eyes and. obstructing the nos- 
trils. It then lodges in the bronchial tubes, preventing 
the free access of air and the purification of the blood. 
In the cure of D, all irritating and reducing remedies 
must be avoided. If the stomach is overloaded, it should 
be relieved by a mild emetic; and if no effect is pró- 
duced by the dose, it should be repeated in twenty min- 
utes. To ward off D., young dogs should be very liber- 
ally and nutritiously fed. In such cases, if, in spite of 
all care, they are attacked with D., they are almost cer- 
tain to pass over it very favorably. Nothing proves 
the prophylactic effect of pure air and voluntary exer- 
cise more than that young hounds at their walks are 
seldom attacked by D. Inflammation of the lungs is 
often the consequence of D., und the bowels ure always 
more or less affected by dinrrhæa and dysenteric dis- 
charges, often indicating ulceration of the intestinal 
canal. Protracted cases of D. are sometimes attended by 
a pustular eruption on the chest and abdomen, accom- 
panied by an hepatic affection usually called the yellow 
disease, from its giving the whole surface of the skin a 
yellowish color. The symptoms in such cases nre gen- 
erally fatal. P. is communicated by contact of the dis- 
eased catarrhal secretion. 

Distem’per, v. a. To disease; to disorder; to derange 
the functions of the body or mind.— To disturb; to 
ruffle; to deprive of temper or moderation. 

Distem'pernture, n. Intemperuteness; excess of 
heat or cold, or of other qualities. — A noxious state; 
violent tumultuousness; outrageousness. — Perturba- 
tion of mind ; confusion. — Loss of regularity ; disorder. 

Distem'pered. p.a. Diseased in body, or disordered 
in mind; disturbed; ruffled. 

Distem peredness, n. The state of being distem- 
pered, 

Distem'pering, ». 
painting in distemper. 

,Distend', v.a. Fr. distendre, from Lat. distendo—dis, 
and tendo, to stretch, or stretch out.) To stretch out; 
to dilate; to extend; to expand ;. to swell. — To stretch 
or spread in all directions; to spread apart or abroad. 

Dr. u. To dilate; to spread in all directions. 

Distensibil'ity,». Quality of being distensible. 

Disten'sible, a. Capalleof being distended or dilated. 

Disten sive, a. That distends, or may be distended. 

Disten'sion.or DISTENTION, n. | Fr., from Lat. Aitsa) 
Act of distending; state of being distended; act oi 
stretching in breadth, or in all directions; expansion. 
—Extent of space occupied by the thing distended. — 
An opening, spreading, or divarication. 

Dis'thene, n. Gr. dis, and sthenos, strength.] (Min. 
A name given by Haily to Kynnite, in consequence o! 
its double electric powers; some crystals becoming neg- 
atively, and others positively, electric by friction. 

Distich, (distik,) n. [Fr. distique, from Gr. distikos.] 
(Pros.) A couple of verses or poetic lines making com- 
plete sense. The term is principally applied to the hex- 
ameters and pentameters used among the Romans, es- 

ally by Ovid and Catullus. Among the Greeks and 

Romans the D. was used as a vehicle for the expression 

of definite sentiments, and especially for epigram. 

Goethe and Schiller, together with other great poets of 

Germany, have, in later years, shown a great predilec- 

tion for the D., and great skill in using it. 

Distichi'nsis, n. [Gr. dis, and sti, a row.) (ed.) 
A double row of eyelashes, the innermost of which ex- 
cites a constant irritation of theeye. The term trichia- 
sis is generally applied to this malformation. 

Distichous, (distik-us.) a. (Bot.) Disposed in two 
rows: producing leaves or flowers in two opposite rows. 

Distil’, v. n. (Fr. distiller, from Lat. distillo — de, and 
stillo, to drop.] To drop down; to fall in drops; to drip; 
to trickle down; to flow gently, or in a small stream.— 
To use a still; to practise distillation. 

r. a. To let fall in drops; to throw down in drops. — To 
extract by heat; to separate, as spirit or essential oils 
from liquor, by heat or evaporation; to extract spirit 
from, by evaporation or condensation. — To extract, as 
the pure part of a fluid. 


(Paint.) The art or process of 
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Distil'Iable, a. That may be distilled. 

Distillation, n. [Fr., from Lat. distillatio.] (Chem.) 
The process of evaporating a fluid by means of heat, aud 
afterwards condensing it into a liquid. Its object is to 
Separate one substance from others with which it may 
be mixed; and the possibility as to whether a substance 
can be distilled depends upon the temperature at which 
it evaporates, It is not known when distilled spirits 
were first made; but the discovery is usually attributed 
to the alchemists, who called it agua vite. In the labo- 
ratories, D. is commonly performed hy means of a still 
like that represented in Fig. Sar, in which A is a copper 
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boiler containing the water to be distilled; B is the 
head of the still, which lifts ont at b, und is connected 
by the neck C with the worm D, a pewter pipe coiled 
round in the tub E, and issuing at F. The steam irom 
the boiler, passing into the worm, is condensed to the 
liquid state, being cooled by the water in contact with 
the worni; this water becoming heated, passes off 
through the pipe G, being replaced by cold water, 
which is allowed to euter through H. A rosette gas- 
burner, K, on Bunsen's principle, is very convenient for a 
small still of that description. 

(Applied Chem.) The process of D. is carried on upon 
the most extensive scale for the production of ardent 
Spirits in the distilleries, Under the words Alcohol, 

ermentations, Wine, &c., will be found some details 
bearing upon the nature, sources, and production of 
Spirituous liquors; in the present article, therefore, we 
shall limit ourselves to an outline of the different pro- 
cesses of D. — There are two distinct operations in the 
production of ardent spirits: the one is the conversion 
of certain vegetable principles into alcohol; and the 
other, tlie separation of the alcohol from the other sub- 
stances with which it is necessarily blended during its 
production. The vegetable principle which is essential 
to the formation of alcohol is sugar; and this is some- 
times used directly. as where molasses and analogous 
saccharine products are subjected to immediate fermen- 
tation ; or it is indirectly obtained by subjecting amyla- 
ceous graius to certain processes, by which the starch 
they contain is first converted into sugar, and then that 
sugar afterwardsalcoholized. Iu our distilleries the lat- 
ter nlternative is adopted; and various kinds of grain, 
bnt chiefly corn, barley, wheat, and rye, with more or less 
malt, are subjected to the operation of mashing. For 
this purpose the ground grain and the bruised malt are 
duly mixed, and infused under constant agitation ina 
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mashing, fermentation, and distillation have been re- 
spectively conducted; theoretically, 100 pounds of sugar 
are convertible iuto about 51 of alcohol and 49 of car- 
bonic acid. The quantity of alcohol to be procured from 
different kinds of grain will also depend upon the same 
causes, and upon the quantity of sugar, and of starch 
and gum convertible into sugar, which each may con- 
tuin. According to Hermstædt, 100 pounds of starch 
should yield 35 pounds of real alcohol; and 100 pounds 
of the following grains should yield the following quan- 
tities of spirit of the specific gravity of 090427 ; that is, 
of spirit containing 45 per ceut. of real alcohol; namely. 
wheat 40 to 45 pounds, rye 36 to 42, barley 40, outs 36, 
buckwheat 40, maize 40, Sometimes, though rarely, 
malt only is used in the distillery, iu which case the 
distiller calculates on obtaining two gallons of whisky 
of proof-strength from each bushel of malt. 

D., destructive. See Destructive DISTILLATION. 

Distil'latory, a. (Fr. distillatoire.] Pertaining to dis- 
tillation; used in the process of distilling; us, * distil- 
latory vessels." — Boyle. 

Distilled', a. Formed by distillation. 

D. Water, Sve WATER. 

D. Waters. The nume usnally given to tho combined 
results of the distillation of aromatic plants along with 
water, n8 rose-water, lavender-water, 

Distiller, n. One who is employed in the process or 
practice of distilling spirits by evaporation aud conden- 
sation; one who distils; as, a brandy distiller, 

Distillery, n. [Fr. distillerie.] Tho building or manu- 
factory where the business of distilling is carried on.— 
Distillation. (u.) — Sce DISTILLATION. 

Distil'ment, n. That which distils. (R.) 

Distinct’, a. [Fr., from Lat, distinctus, from distinguo. 
See Distinauisn.) Separated by points: having the dif- 
ference marked or specified ; set npart by a visible sign, 
or by a note or mark. — Not the sume in number or 
kind ; different. 

“ Fatherhood aud property are distinct titles in distinct persons.” 


—Separate in place; being apart; not conjunct. 

A happiness distinct from that of our bodies." — Tillotson. 
—Spotted ; variegated ; having a distinguishing mark. 
—Clear ; plain; obvious; unconfused ; definite; as, to have 

& distinct understanding, a distinct view. K 
Distinction, (dis-tingk’shun,) n. [Fr.] The act of 


roper quantity of hot water in the mash-tun; the wort 
then run off, and fresh water added, till the soluble 
materials of the grain are extracted. The mixed worts, 
or wash, thus obtained, is run into the fermenting vats, 
where, mixed with asmall qnantity of yeast, it is sub- 
jected to the process of fermentation, which continues 
from six to ten or twelve days, the time required for its 
completion varying with the mass of liquid, and with 
the temperature of the atmosphere. During mashing, 
the starch passes into sugar, and during fermentation 
the sugar changes into alcohol; the consequence of 
which is, that the wash gradually decreases in den- 
sity, or attenuates; and us soon as this attenuation 
has reached its maximum, which may be determined 
by the hydrometer, it should be distilled in order to 
revent the commencement of acetic fermentation. 
n all large distilleries there are two sets of stille: 
one for the purpose of distilling from the wash a weak 
spirit, technically called low wines; and the other for 
re-distilling (or rectifying) the low wines. In these D. 
there passes over, along with the first and Jast portions 
of the spirits, a peculiar volatile oil of a disagreeable 
flavor and odor, and rendering the weaker spirit milky. 
These portions are called "paints, and are carefully 
turned into separate receivers as soon as the appearance 
of the runnings from the worm end indicates their pres- 
ence. It is not our province here to enter into an 
elaborate description of the extensive apparatus used 
in the process of D.; it will suffice to say, that, however 
complicated some of their parts may seem, they are 
always constructed on the principle of the small still 
represented in Fig. 837. Some stills have a working 
capacity of distilling 3,000 galls. per hour. The quantity 
of alcohol which may be obtained from a given quantity 
ef sugar will depend upon the skill and care with which 


separating or distinguishing ; difference made; division; 
separation; as, “ the distinction of tragedy into acts "— 
Dryden.— A separation or disagreement in kind or 
qualities, by which one thing is known from another; 
difference in quality; substantial difference; as, the dis- 
tinction between mankind and tho brute species, — Dis- 

: cernment; discrimination; judgment; acumen.— Dif- 
ference in regard or trentment; preference or neglect 
in comparison with something else. 

“ Maids, women, wives, without distinction fall." — Dryden. 

—Notation of difference between things of an apparently 
like nature; distinguishing quality. 

This distinction of real and apparent good.“ — Norris. 

—Elevation or rank in society, or elevation of character 
or genius; honorable estimation; superiority ; rank; 
eminence ; as, a person of distinction. 

Distine'tive, a. (Fr.distinctif.] That makes distinct; 
that marks distinction or difference; as, a distinctive 
name or title. 

—Having the power to distinguish and discern; judicious ; 
critical ; discriminating. 

Distine'tively, adv. With distinction ; unconfusedly ; 
plainly ; perspicuously. 

Distine’ iveness, n. State or quality of possessing 
distinction. 

Distinet ly, adv. In a distinct manner; clearly; 
plainly; obviously ; not confusedly or dubiously ; as, to 
see dei. ; 

Distinet'ness, n. Quality or condition of being dis- 
tinct or apart; separation or difference obviating con- 
fusion or discrepancy in judging of parts or things; as, 
the distinctness of the sexes. — Plainuess; clearness; 
perspicuousness; precision; nice observation and dis- 
crimination in noting or marking differences ; as, dis- 
tinciness of vision. 

Distinct'ure, n. Distinctness. 

Distinguish, (dis-Ung'gwish.) v. a. [Lat. distinguo 
— dis, and stinguo, from the root stig ; Gr. stigd, stizó, 
to prick.] To separate by points; to ascertain and in- 
dicate diiference by some external mark or sign. — To 
indicate by some characteristic feature ; to point or mark 
out Ly some peculiarity, 

“Nor can we be distinguished by our faces, for man or master.” 
Shaka, 

—To separate or divide by any mark or quality that con- 
stitntes difference ; to discern critically ; todiscriminate; 
to judge; as, to distinguish a good poem from a bad one. 

—To separate from others by some mark of honor or pref- 
erence; to make eminent or known; to signalize; to 
honor; as, distinguished services, — To constitute a dif- 
ference in; to specificate; to create a wide distinction 
from another. 

“The great and distinguishing doctrines of our religion."— Locke. 

—^. n. To make a distinction or distinctions; to find or 
show the difference. 

Distinguishable, (dis-ting’gwish-a-bl.) a. Capable 
of distinction; that may be distinguished; susceptible 
of being separated, set apart, or made known: as, good 
is distinguishable from evil.— Worthy of note; merit- 
ing special favor or regard; as, distinguishable talents. 

Distin’guishableness, n. State or quality of being 
distinguishable, 

Distin'guishably, adv. Ina distinguishable manner. 

Distin'guished, p.a. Separated from others by bo- 
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ing superior or extraordinary in some respect; marked; 
noted; celebrated; conspicuous; eminent ; illustrious; 
as, a distinguished scholar. 

Distin'gzuishedly , adv. In a distinguished manner; 
eminently, 

Distin'guisher, n. The person who, or thing which, 
distinguishes, or creates a difference. — A close, critical, 
and judicious observer, 

Distin’guishing, p. a. Constituting distinction or 
Uifference from everything else; characteristic; pecu- 
liar; as, a distinguishing feature. 

Distin'guishingly, adr. Having distinction; with 
some mark of distinguishing preference. 

Distin'guishing-pen'nant, u. (Nau!.) A pennant 
especially used to direct attention to signals from the 
admiral’s or commodore's ship. 

Distin’guishment, n. Distinction; observation or 
appreciation of difference. 

Disti'tle, v. a. To deprive of legal title; to disqualify. 

Disto’ma, n. [Gr. dis, and stoma, mouth.] (Zoil.) A 

enus of Entozoa or intestinal worms, order of Nematoids. 

he species are numerous, inhabiting the alimentary 
ce nal, or orguns of digestion, of birds, fishes, and mam- 
malia. Some of them are very minute, others are four 
or five lines long, and half a line broad, The body is 
generally soft, depressed, or cylindrical, and furnished 
with two distinct and isolated suckers, the anterior of 
which surrounds the mouth, the other being situated 
on the ventral surface between the middle and anterior 
sixth of the body. The best known is the Fluke, D. he- 
paticum, which occurs in the liver of the sheep, and is 
the cause of the disease, so fatal to them, called the rof. 
They are found also in the gall-bladder and hepatic ducts 
in man, and occasionally in the ox, horse, &c. The ge- 
nus D. is synonymons with Fisciola. 

Distort’, v. a. [Lat. distorqueo, distortus —dis, and 
torqueo, to twist. See Torture.) To twist or turn dif- 
ferent ways; to turn or twist out of natural or proper 
shape; to deform; as, a distorted. limb. — To force or 
put out of the true direction or posture. 

“ Envy and revenge . . . distort the understandings of men." 
Tülotson. 

—To turn aside or pervert from the true meaning; as, to 
distort the sense of another's speech. 

Distort'er, n. He who, or that which, distorts or per- 
verts. 

Distortion, (dis-tor’shun,) n. [Fr. distorsion, from 
Lat. distortio.] Act of distorting or wresting ; a deform- 
ing out of regular shape; a writhing or twisting mo- 
tion.— State of being deformed or twisted out of shape; 
crookedness; grimace; a perversion of the true mean- 
ing of words, , 

“ The bellowings and distortions of enthusiasm.” —Addison. 


(Surg.) A permanent deviation from the natural shape 
or position of the body, producing visible deformity. D. 
may arise from several causes. It generally occurs after 
birth, and thus differs from deformity, which is for the 
most part congenital. D. is frequently occasioned by 
affections of the muscles or nerves. It is well known 
that every movable part of the body is furnished with 
two sets of muscles acting in contrary directions, hy means 
of which it is not only moved, but also retained in its 
natural position. Hence it 15 evident that, if, by means 
of injury to one of these sets of muscles, or of the nerves 
communicating with them, their contractility is de- 
stroyed or impaired, the part can no longer be maintained 
in its natural position, but will be drawn towards the 
antagonistic muscle. In this way various kinds of 
lameness, wry neck, squinting, &c., are produced. The 
most common cause of D., however, is disease of the bones, 
Theso are sometimes deficient in the earthy matter which 
gives them hardness and rigidity, and thus are incapable 
of supporting the weight of the parts which they are de- 
signed to bear, or of sustaining the muscular action, 
without becoming bent and distorted. From this arises 
the disease known as rickets, q. v. The D. known as 
lateral curvature of the spine arises from weakness in 
the vertebral muscles, inducing a habit of resting the 
weight of the body more ou one side than on the other. 
Unlike rickets, which commence early, this does not 
usually make its appearance before the tenth year, and 
is commonly found among slender and delicate females 
in the higher and middle ranks of life. It is generally 
occasioned by too much confinement and restraint, and 
is best got rid of by plenty of free exercise of the limbs 
in the open air. Angular curvature of the spine differs 
entirely from the above, and is occasioned, for the most 
part, by ulceration of the body of one or more of the ver- 
tebre. The support in front being thus lost, the spine 
is bent sharply forwards, and one or more of the spinous 
processes project behind. Perfect rest in the horizontal 
position, issues and setons in the neighborhood of the 
diseased bone, and attention to the general health, is the 
treatment to be adopted in this case. Diseases of a sim- 
ilar kind frequently occur in the bones and joints of 
other parts of the body, and require similar treatment. 
D. may also arise from a variety of other causes, as 
rheumatism, gout, burns, and various chronic and local 
affections; but these come more properly for considera- 
tion under their own heads. 

(Phot.) A term applied to the unnatural increase in 
size of certain parts of the picture. D. may arise from 
several causes: such as using too small a lens; not using 
a sufficiently large diaphragm or stop; by approaching 
the object too closely; or by the lens itself being im- 
properly connected. 

Distort'ive,a. Forming or baving distortions. 

Distort'er, ». [From Lat. 3 to wrest aside] 
(Anat.) A muscle, the office of which is to draw the 
mouth awry. 

Distract', v. a. [Lat. distraho, distractus — dis, and 
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traho, to draw. See Tract.) To draw or pull asunder 
or apart; to separate forcibly; to pull in different di- 
rections; to cause a division; as. a distracted army. — 
Shaks.— To throw into confusion; to divert from 
point or objeet toward another point, or toward various 
other objecta; to draw toward different objects; as, to 
distract the attention. — To confound; to harass; to 
perplex ; to fill with differentor contrary considerations, 
And sense distract to know well what I utter." AI un. 

—To derange or confuse the intellect; to disorder the rea- 
bon of; as, distracted with grief. 

Distraci/edly, adv. Madly; frantically; furiously ; 
wildly. ` 

Distract'edness, n. State of being demented or dis- 
tracted. 

Distract'er, n. He who, or that which, distracta the 
mind, or diverts the attention, 

Distract'ful, a. Having power to distract or perplex. 

Distract'i^le, a. Susceptible of being diverted aside. 

Distract'ile, n. (Bt) Aconvective which divides into 
two unequal portions, one of which supports a cell, and 
the other not, as in Salvia. — Brande. 

Distraction, (dis-trakshun,) n. [Fr.] The act of dis- 


tracting: a drawing apart; tendency to separation; & 
diversion, — Confusion ; perplexity; state of divided a 
tention. — Disturbance; disorder; tumult; dissension ; 
as, the distraction of political parties. — Violent mental 
perturbation; predominance of some engrossing senti- 
ment or passion; as, the distraction of love, — Derange- 
ment of the intellect; madness; insanity ; state of be- 
ing demented or frantic; furivusness, 

“ Commiserate those who labour under a settled distraction.” 

Atterbury. 

Distractive, a. Causing distraction or perplexity; as, 
distractive cares. 
Distrain’, v. n. [O. Fr. distraindre; Lat. distringere — 
dis, and stringo, akin to Gr. stranggé ; 
draw tight.) (Law.) Te seize for debt; to takea personal 
chattel from the possession of a wrong-doer into tho hold- 
ing of the injured party, to satisfy a demand, or compel 
the performance of a duty. 


—^. a. To muke seizure of goods. 


Distrain’able, a. That may be distrained or made 
over by seizure. 
Distrnin'er, Distrain'or, n. One who seizes goods 
for debt or service. 
Distrait, (dis-trā’.) a. [Fr.] Absent-minded; lost in 
thought or abstraction; moody. 
Distraught, (dis-trawt’,) a. 
perplexed. 
Distream’, v. n. To stream forth or over. 
Distress’, n. [O. Fr. distresse; Fr. détresse; Lat. dis- 
trictio, trom distringo, districtus. See DisrRAIN.] Ex- 
treme pain; anguish of mind or body ; suffering ; agony ; 
misery. 

“Tune my distresses, and record my woes.“ — Saks. 


Distracted; demented; 


—Canse of suffering; calamity; adversity; poverty; gen- 
eral affliction, as of a nation: as, the distress was univer- 
sal. — State of danger, destitution, or necessity; us, a 
ship in distress. 

( Law.) The taking of a personal chattel out of the pos- 
session of a wrong-doer into the custody of the party 
injured, to procure satisfaction for the wrong committed, 
D. are either for some duty omitted, or for some default, 
or nonfeasance ; or they are in respect of some wrongful 
act done by the distrainee. The most usual injury for 
which a D. is taken, is that of non-payment of rent. D. 
may also be taken where a man finds the beasts of astran- 
ger wandering in his grounds, doing him hurt or damage ; 
in which case the owner of the soil. may distrain them 
while they are upon his grounds, till satisfaction be 
made to him for the injury he has sustained, As a gen- 
eral rule, ail personal chattels are liable to be distrained, 
unless specially protected or exempted, as are all ani- 
mals fere natur; whatever is in the personal use or 
occupation of any man at the time; and things deliv- 
ered to a person exercising n public trule, to be carried, 
wrought, or managed in the way of his trade. But, gen- 
erally speaking, whatever goods or chattels the landlord 
finds upon the premises, whether they, in fact, belong 
to the tenant or to a strunyer, are distrainable by him for 
rent, the stranger haviug his remedy by action on the 
case against the tenant. Fixtures, however, and things 
in the custody of the law, money (except in certain cases) 
and goods of a perishable nature, as fruits, milk. &c., 
are exempt from distraint; as are also. in «omne of the 
States, beasts of the plough, and the instruments of a 
man’s trade or profession. In Pennsylvania, property 
to the value of $300, exclusive of all wearing apparel of 
the defendant and his family, and all bibles and school- 
books in use in the family, are exempted from levy and 
sale or execution, or from D. for rent. A D. cannot be made 
in the night, except in the case of cattle damage fea- 
sant, as otherwise they might escape. In general, the D. 
must be made on the premises; but goods fraudulently 
or clandestinely carried off may be distrained within 30 
days thereafter, unless they have been bond fide sold for 
a valuable consideration. The landlord may not break 
open & house of which the rent is in arrear, to make a 
D.; but when he is in the house, he may break open an 
jnner door. D. must be proportioned to the thing dis- 
trained for, and an inventory of as many goods as are 
judged sntticient to cover rent and expenses, must be 
made and served personally on the tenant, together with 
a notice of the fact of the D. having been made, and the 
time when the rent and charges must be paid, or the 
goods replevied, The landlord cannot sell the goods dis- 
trained before the expiry of five days; and prior to the 
sale an appraisement must be made by two sworn ap- 
praisers of the value of the goods. After the sale, if 
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there be any overplus after payment of the rent and ex- 
penses, it is to be handed over to the tenant. This rem- 
edy is of great antiquity, and is said to have prevailed 
among the Gothic nations of Europe trom the breaking 
up of the Roman empire. Our State legislatures have 
generally, and with some alterations, adopted the Eng- 
lish provisions; but, as a means of collecting rents, D. is 
unpopular in the U. States, as giving au undue advan- 
tige to landlords over other creditors in the collection 
of debts. In the New England States the law of attach- 
ment or mesne process hus superseded the law o D. In 
other States, as New York and Mississippi, it has been 
abolished by statutes; while in others, us N. Carolina, 

Ohio, Alabama, and Tennessee, there are no statutory 
^ ns on the subject. In Louisiana the landlord 

ay follow goods removed from his premises for 15 days 

after removal, provided they continue to be the prop- 

y of the tenant. 

ress’, „ d. To afflict with pain or anguish; to afflict 

tly; to oppress or confound with calamity; to mako 

wide; to pain; to grieve; to trouble; to harass; to 
perplex; as, to distress a tender heart, — To govern or 
compel by pain, suffering, or perplexity ; a8, to distress 
a people into submission, 
( Law.) To distrain upon; to apply the law to, by seiz- 
ure of goods. 

Distress'edness, n. State or condition of being in 
trouble or distress. 

Distress'ful, a. Full of distress, pain, or tronble; in- 
flicting or bringing distress; miserable; calamitous — 
ludicatiug distress; proceeding from pain or distress. 

"The ewes lay bleating in distressful cries.""— Pope, 


Distress fully, adv. In a distressful or painful man- 
ner. 

Distress'ingly, adv. With acute trouble, pain, or dis- 
tress. 

Distrib'utable, a. That may be distributed; that 
may be allotted in portions or purts; us, distributable 
alms. 

Distrib'utary, a. Distributive ; having a tendency to 
distribution. 

Distrib'ute, v.a. [Lat. distribuo, distributus — dis, 
und tribuo, to give; Fr. distribuer. See Tribute.) Todi- 
vide among two or more; to give or bestow in parts or 
portions; to apportion; to deal out; to assign: to allot: 
as, to distribute spoils of war, to distribute lands. — To 
administer, as justice; to dispense. — To divide or sepa- 
rate, as into classes, orders, kinds, or species; to classify 
into sections, 

( Logic.) To apply in its entire extent; as, to distrib- 
ute n terin. 

(Printing.) To separate and allot to their proper 
places in the case; ns, to distribute type. 

u. u. To assign by distribution; to bestow in portions; to 
give in charity ; as, to distribute alma, to distribute gifts. 

Distrib'uter, n. One who distrihntes, dispenses, al- 
lots, or assigns; as, a distributer of justic 

Distribu' tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. duree Act 
of distributing or dividing among a number; a dealing 
out in parts or portions; allotment; apportionment; a 
dispensing; as, the distribution of riches, — Act of giv- 
ing in charity; a rendering to individuals; a bestowing 
in parts.—Act of separating into distinct parts or 
classes; division or distribution of the parts of anything: 
as, the distribution of political power. 

(Law.) The division by order of the court having 
authority, among those entitled thereto, of the residue 
of the personal estate of an intestate, after payment of 
all debts and charges. 

(Printing.) Separation of types, and a classifying of 
each letter in its right place in the case, 

(Geog.) Diffusion of zoólogical and botanical life over 
the surface of the earth ; as, geographical distribution. 

D. of plants. See PLANTS (DISTRIBUTION OF). 

Distrib'utive, a. (Fr. distributif.] That distributes; 
that divides and allots in portions or parts; that deals 
to each his proper share; that separates or divides; as, 
distributive justice. 

( Logic.) That assigns the various species of a general 
terin. 

D. adjective. (Gram.) An adjective denoting several 
persons or things taken individually, as each, every, 
either, and neither, — Worcester. 

Distrib'utively, adv. By distribution; singly ; sep- 
arately; not aggregately. 

“An universal term is sometimes taken collectively... and 
sometimes dístributively."— Watts. 

Distrib'utiveness, n. Sociability; friendly inter- 
course; good-fellowship. 

Dis'trict, n. Fr., from L. Lat. districtus, districtitus, a 
territory, from Lat. distringo. See Ds N.] A limited 
extent of country; a circuit within which power, right, 
or anthority may be exercised, and to which it is re 
strained; a territory within given boundaries; a prov- 
ince; a tract; a territory. The U. States are divided 
into judicial districts, in each of which is established a 
district court; they are also divided into electoral dis- 
tricts, collection districts, &c. 

—A portion of territory without very definite limits; a 
region; a country. 

H Those districts which between the tropics lle. — Blackmore, 

—v. a. To partition or divide into districts, or circum- 
scribed limits of territory. 

Dis'trict Attor'ney. (Law.) An officer appointed 
in each judicial district, whose duty it is to prosecute, 
in such district, all delinquents, for crimes and offences 
cognizable under the authority of the U. States, and all 
civil actions in which the U, States shall be concerned, 
except in the Supreme Court, in the district in which the 
court shall be holden. —Bouvier. 
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Dis'triet Court. (L.) The U. States are divided inte 


judicial districts, in each of which is a District Court, 
which is to consist of ope judge, who is to reside in the 
district for which he is appointed, and to hold annually 
four sessions. The Act of Sept. 24, 1759, sect. 9, which 
established the district courts, gives them exclusive 
original cognizance of all civil causes of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction. The same Act, as amended by 

Act of March 3, 1515, gives them cognizance — concur- 

rent with the courts and magistrates of the several 

States, and the Circuit Court of the U. States—of all 

suits at common law where the U. States, or uny officer 

thereof, under the authority of any Act of Congress. sne, 
although the debt, claim, or other matter in dispute shall 
not amount to 8100. By the Act of Aug. 23, 1542, it is 
enacted that the district courts of the U. States shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts of 
all crimes and offences against the U. States the pnnish- 
meut of which is not capital. Their power and jurisdic- 
tion has been extended to many other matters by other 
and various Acts of Congress, which may be found in 
works of authority on such subjects, — Generally, each 

State constitutes à district, but York, Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 

kansas, and California are divided into two, and Ala- 

bama, Tennessee, and Iowa into three districts each. 

District, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks co.; 
pop. 724. 

Dis'trict of Colum’bia, in the U. States, n small 
territorial government, containing the city of Washing. 
ton, and which is under the legislative control of 
Congress, It is situated between Lat. 589 517 and 39 N., 
and Lon. 76° 58' and 77° 6 W., 200 m. from the ocean by 
the Potomac River, and Chesapeake Bay. It is bounded 
on the S.W., by the Potomac, and on «ll other sides by 
Maryland. It forms the county of Washington, and 
contains two towns, Washington and Georgetown, Sur- 
face gently undulating; soil naturally thin, sandy, and 
sterile. Climate, moist and warm: summer and au- 
tumn fevers prevail, especially on the low grounds near 
the Potomac. Considerable quantities of flour and other 
domestic produce are brought down the Potomac, but 
neither the commerce nor shipping of the District are 
of great importance. There are two colleges in the Dis- 
trict, —Georgetown College, which was founded in 1789, 
and is under the direction of the Jesuits; and Columbia 
College, fonnded in 1 under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist General Convention, Connected with Georgetown 
College is flourishing girls’ seminary taught by men. 
The area fixed for the District was a square of 10 m.. or 
100 sq. m., which was ceded by Maryland and Virginia 
in 1788 and 1759, but the 40 sq. m. ceded by Virginia 
were restored to that State in 1546. Upon the establish- 
ing of a territorial form of government in 1871 (see 
page 831). the right of electing a delegate to congress 
was granted to the District. Pop. (1880) 177,638.— 
See WASHINGTON, GEORGETOWN, and the SUPPLEMENT. 

Distrin’gas, n. (Law.) A writ directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to distrain a person of his goods and 
chattels, to euforce a compliance with what is required 
of him by law. 

Distrust, v. a. To doubt or suspect the truth, fidelity, 
firmness, or sincerity of; not to confide in or rely on; 
to have no faith in; as, to distrust the professions of 
nnother. 

—To suspect not to be real, trne, sincere, or firm; to 
doubt; to mistrust; to discredit; as, to dist ust one's 
own strength of mind. 

—n. Want of trust; doubt or suspicion of reality or sin- 

cerity.— Want of confidence, faith, or reliance. — Dis- 

credit; loss or forfeiture of confidence on the part of 
othera. 
To me belongs . . . distrust, and all dispraise."—Afitton. 


Distrust'er, n. One who distrusts another. 

Distrust'ful, a. Suspicious; mistrustful ; apt or dis- 
posed to distrust; as, to harbor distrustful thoughts— 
Diffilent: not confident; modest of self; as, distrustful 
of one’s own ability, r 

Distrust'ſully. adv. In a distrustful or suspicious 
manner; as, to ooked npon distrustfully, 

Distrust fulness, ». Want of faith or confidence ; 
state or quality of being distrustful. 

Distrust'ingly, adr. In a distrustfn] manner. 

Distrust less, a. Without distrust, doubt, or suspi- 
cion. 

Disturb’, v. a. [Lat. disturbo — dis, und turbo, from 
turba, turmoil, tumult, disorder.] To overthrow; to 
throw iuto disorder; to disorder; to disarrange; to put 
into a state of confusion ; as, to disturb existing arrange- 
ments, 

—To disquiet; to agitate; to discompose; to deprive of 
tranquillity; to make uneasy ; as,a disturbed mind, dis- 
turbed sleep. 

Plots and rebellions disturb his age.“ Prior. 


—To molest; to trouble; to perplex; to hinder; to stir ; 
to move; to ruffle; to interrupt or interfere with; as, 
to disturb the peace of the country, tightness of the 
funds disturbs business, &c. 

Disturb’ance, n. A stirring or excitement: any dis. 
quiet or interruption of the peace; irruption on a settled 
state of things as, atmospheric disturbance. — Tumult; 
brawl; public disorder; popular derangement; civil 
commotion; as, political disturbance. — Agitation or 
commotion of the mind; passion; perturbation of the 
mind or spirits; perplexity ; discord ; uneasiness, 

“Any man Ín a state of disturbance and irritation."— Burke. 

(Law.) Interruption in possession or enjoyment of a 
social or civil right. The remedy is an action on the 
case, or, in some instances in equity, by an injune 
tion. 
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Disturb'er, n. Ho who, or that which, disturbs the 
mind. or causes contusiou or perturbation of spirits. 

* Focs to my rest, and my sweet sleep's disturbers.""—Shaks. 

—One who violates the peace; one who disturbs public 
tranquillity; a promoter of tumult und social disorder. 

(Law.) One who invades another's possession of his 
legal right. 

Dis'ty le, n. (Gr. dístylos.] (Arch.) A portico of two 
columns, 

Disul'phate, n. (Chem.) A salt containing one equiva- 
leut of sulphuric acid, and two equivalents of the base. 

Disul'phuret, n. (Chem.) A compound containing 
one equivalent of sulphur, and two equivalents of sume | 
other substance.—Graham, | 

Disunion, (dis-y4n'yun,) n. A severing or breaking | 
up of union; separation; disjunction, or a state of not 
being united. — Breach of concord; contention; social 
disruption. 

Disun'ionist, n. One who advocates secession or 
disuniou. 

Disunite’, v. a. To break up or destroy the unity of; 
to separate; to sever; to disjoin ; to sunder; us, to dis- 
write the limbs of the body. 

—To vitiate or destroy the concord or amity of; to alienate 
in accord aud feeling; to part friendship or alliance. 

“O nations, never be disunited."— Milton. 

Dr. n. To fall asunder; to become separate; to part. 

Disunit'er, n. The person who, or thing which, severs 
or disunites. 

Disun'ity, n. A state of actual separation or disunion. 

“ Disunity is the natural property of matter. —More. 

Disusage, (dis-ii’saj,) n. Gradual falling off from 
custom or use; neglect of habit, exercise, or practice; 
as, the custom is falling into disusage. 

Disuse’, r. 4. To neglect, omit, or be disinclined to 
practise; to cease to make use of. — To disiccustom ; — 
preceding £o, from, or in; us, disused to hard labor, 

*" Disused to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden, 

n. Cessation of use, practice, or exercise; as, a woman's 
disuse of her tongue. — Cessation of custom or habit ; | 
desuetude ; as, the ceremony has now fallen into disuse, 

Disu'tilized, a. Deprived of efficacy; deficient in 
usefulness, of negative force. 

Disvalua'tion, n. Diminution of reputation; dis- 
grace; state of being of decreased value, 

Disval'ue, v.a. To undervalue; to disrespect; to set 
a low estimate upon. 

—n. Disesteem; disvaluation. 

Disvoueh’, v. a. To contradict; to reject the credit 
of; to vouch to the contrary. 

“' Every letter he hath writ hath disvowched another. — Shaks. 

Ditch, (dich.) n. [A. S. dic; D. dyk. See DYKE, and 
Da.] A trench in the earth made by digging ; — speci- 
fically, a trench cut around a fortified place; also, for 
carryiug off the drainings of moist lands, — Any long. 
narrow receptacle of water;— sometimes contemptu- 
ously applied to a creek or small river. 

. d. To make or dig a ditch in; to drain by a ditch; 
us, to ditch à meadow. — To encircle with a ditch. 

Dr. n. To dig or make a ditch or ditches. 

Diteh’er, ». A laborer employed in making ditches. 

Ditetrahe'dral, a. ( Crystal.) That is tetrahedral, with 
dihedral summits. — Clarke. 

Di'theism, u. [Gr. dis, and thens, a god. Sce TREIST.) 
The doctrine of two gods, the one youd, and the other 
evil; dualism; manicheisin. 

Di'theist, n. A dualist in religious faith; a believer 
in ditheism. 

Ditheis'tic, Ditheis'tical, a. 
theism. 

Dithion'ic Acid, n. (em.) Also called hyposul- 
phuric acid—the second of the thionic series of sulphuric 
and oxygen compounds, all of which contain five equi- 
valents of the latter. It unites with transforming salts, 
generally known as Agyposulp'iies, none of which are 
of any importance. — Form. 8203. 

Dith'yramb, Dithyram'bic, Dithyram’- 
bus, n. [Or. dithyranbos, n name of Bacchus. Etymol. 
unknowu.] (Lit.) Originally, a hymn in honor of Bac- 
chis; full of poetic fire — hence, n poem written with 
wildness, impetuosity, or enthusiism, (More gener- 
ally called dithyrambic ) 

Dithyram'bie, n. A dithyrambus; a song iu honor 
of Bacchus. 

—Any poem written in a wild, enthusiastic strain. 

—^1. Wild; impetuous; as, a dithyrambic style. 

Di'tone, n. lar. dis and tonos. See Toxk.] (Aus.) An 
interval of musical time comprehending two tones, 

Dit'ney Hill, in /»»nsylrani t, a P. G. of Dubois co. 

Ditriehot'omous, a. Formel into twos or threes. 

(Bot.) Having double or treble ramifications; us, a 
ditrichotomous stem. 

Ditriglyph, pod tah m. [Gr. di, for dis, and Tri- 
GLYPH, q. v.] (Arch.) An interval between two col- 
umns, admitting two triglyphs in the entablature ; 
used in the Doric order, 

k^ (di-tro-ke'an,) a. Comprising two tro- 
chees. 

Ditrochee, (di-tro’kee,) n. [Fr., from Gr. ditrochaios.] 
(Pros.) A double trochee. TnocuEE. 

Dittan'der, n. (Bit.) See LEPIDIUM. 

Dit'tany, n. (Bot. See CuxilA. 

Dit'tied, a. [See Drrrv.] Sung after the manner of a 
ditty; set or adapted to music; as, “ smooth-dilticd 
song." — Milton. 

Dit'to, adv. [It. detto, from Lat. dictum, dictus, from 
dic, to say.] As said; aforesaid, or the same thing; as 
before, (Contracted frequently into do.) 

Dittol'ogy. n. [Gr. dt.] A double interpreta- 
tion, as of a Scriptural passage. 


Pertaining to di- 


u. n. 
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Dit'ty, n. [A. S. diht,a disposing, ordering, dihtan, to 
Iny iu order, to write; O. Fr. dict, dicte, from Lat. dico, 
dictum.) Something said, rehearsed, recited, or sung; 
specifically, a soug, a sonnet, or a short poem for music. 

“ And to the warbling lute soft ditties sung." — Sandys. 


To sing; to hum a tune. (n.) 

Di’u, an island off the S. coast of the peninsula of Guze- 
rat, W Hindostan, on which is a fortified sca-port town 
belonging to the Portuguese. Pop. 4,000. It possesses 
the remains of the richest temple in India. 

Diure'sis, n. (Gr. dia, through, and oureo, to make 
water.] (.Me/.) An increased secretion of urine. It is 
also applied to diabetes, 

Diuret'ie, a. [Fr. diuretique; Gr. diouretikos, from 
dia, and puron, urine. See URINE.) (Med. Having 
the power to provoke or expel uriue; tending to pro- 
duce discharges of urine. 

—n. ( Med.) 
neys, and cause an increased discharge of water from 
the bladder. — There are few diseases in which medi- 
cines of this nature are not of infinite service; but in 
dropsies they become of paramount importance. — D. 
belongto the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 
Among the mineral class are to be includedall the prep- 
arations of potassi, sulphur, sweet spirits of nitre, an- 
timony, Kc. The vegetable kingdom comprises squills, 
onions, digitalis, tobacco, ammoniacum, colchicum, juni- 
per, turpentine, broom, and camphor; while from the 
animal kingdom we obtain castor, musk, and cantha- 
rides. 

Diur'nal, a. [Lat. diurnus, from dies, a day. Sce Day] 
Relating to daylight; pertaining to the day or day- 
time; as, the diurnal solstice. — Daily ; happening every 
day, performed in a day or in twenty-four hours; quo- 
tidian; as, the diurnal revolution of the sun, a diurnal 
duty, &c. 

—Constituting the measure of a day; as, diurnal hours. 

(Bot.) Applied to plants which only blow when the 
sun is above the horizon. 

—n. (Eccl. The name given to the book containing 
those canonical hours of the Roman Catholic breviary 
which are to be said during the day, It is intended es- 
pecially for the clergy of the Roman Church, and con- 
sists generally of four volumes, one for each season of 
the your. 

(Zoil.) A name applied to those wild animals and 
birds which seck their food during the day. in opposi- 
tion to those that feed at night, and are called noctur- 
mal. — It is also sometimes used to designate such in- 
sects as the ephemerm, which do not live more than 
twenty-four hours; but most generally it is applied to 
the first of the three large families info which Latreille 
divided the lepidoptera, and which corresponds to the 
genus papilio of Linn s, or the true butterflies. One 
of the chief characteristics of this division of insects is 
their having the antenuze club-shaped. They only show 
themselves during the day, and generally nly when 
the sun shines bright, and in a cloudless sky. Doris 
erippus (Fig. 766) will give a good idea of the D. lepi- 
doptera, 

Diur'nally. adr. Daily; every day; as, to make in- 
quiries diurnally. 

Diur’nalness, n. Stato of being diurnal or quotidian. 

Diutur’nal, a. [From Lat. diuturnus.] Of long or 
Jasting continuance. 

Diutur'nity,». [Lat. diuturnitus. 

Divaga'tion. n. [Fr., from Lat. 
going astray, or wandering. 

Divan’. n. [Ar. diwdin; Pers. diwin; Hind. dewan, a 

In Oriental countries, n muster-roll, ora register 
of payments or accounts. Also, a collection of poems er 
songs by one and the same author. Goethe uses it in this 
sense in his Westistliche Divan. D., again, is applied to 
an administrative board; the highest council of state nt 
Constantinople is called Hirn humijin, “most illus- 
trious divan." Finally, D.is the nume for the state recep- 
tion room in palaces, and the private houses of the richer 
citizens. Along the walls of the room are ranged low 
sofas, covered with rich carpets, and provided with many 
cushions ; — hence, in Western countries, an ottoman; a 
sofa. 

—A smoking-room ; a tabagie; a snuggery. 

Divar'icate, v. u. (Lat. dérarécu, divaricatus — dis, 
and varico, from varicus, with feet spread apart, from 
rarus, grown apart.] To stretch or open apart; to fork; 
to shoot off into two branches, 

(Hot.) To be widely divergent. 

v. a. To cause to branch apart, or into two divisions. 

—a. (Bot.) Spreading widely in different directions, 

(Zoil.) Applied to the divisions of a part, when spread- 
ing out widely. 

Divar'ientely, adv. Having divarication. 

Divnriea'tion, v. [L.Lat. dirarícitio] A forking; a 
parting: a separating apart into two branches; as, “a 
divarication of the way." ( Ray.)— A wide divergence or 
division of opinions. 

(Boy A crossiug or intersection of fibres at different 
angles. 

Dive, v.n. [A. S. dufan. gedufian; Du. 
Dir.] To dip; to sink; 
observation. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul.” —Shaks, 


—To descend or plunge into water head foremost, as an 
animal; to thrust the body into water or other fluid, 
or if already in water, to plunge deeper, so as to sink 
below the surface; as, to dive for sunken treasure, — To 
go deep into any subject, question, doctrine, theory, or 
science, 

“You should have dived into my inmost thoughts."— Philips. 


—To plunge into any business or condition, so as to be 


744 


Long duration. 
feGgare.] Act of 


doopen. See 
to penetrate; to depart from 


A class of medicines which act on the kid-| 
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thoroughly engaged in it; as, “dired into the world's 
deceit."—SAhaks. 
—v. a. To explore by diving. 
„The Curtil bravely div'd the gulf of fame."—DenAam. 
Dive'dapper, n. Same as DIDAPPER, Q. v. 
Divel leat, a. [Lat. direllens.] Separating ; severing: 
parting asunder. 
Divel'lieate, v. a. To pull in pieces. (n.) 
Div'el-on-the-neck, u. An ancient instrument of 
torture, thus described by Fox in his Acts and Monu- 
mentis: “Certain strait irons, called the direl-on-his- 
nec’, being after an horrible sort devised. straitening 
and winching in the neck of a man with his legs together, 
in such sort as the more he stirreth in it the straiter it 
eth him, so that within three or four hours it 
seth and crusheth a man’s back and body in pieces.” 
r. n. One who dives or plunges under water; as, a 
pearl-diver. — One who enters deeply iuto study or busi- 
ness. 
A diver into causes, and into the mysteries of proportion.” Wotton. 


(Zoil.) See COLYMBIDÆ. 

Diverbera'tion, „. Lat. direrberare.] A reverberat- 
iug or sounding through. 

Diverge, (di-vury’,) v. n. [L. Lat. divergo, from Lat. dis, 
and rergo, to incline. See Vrnak.] To tend various 
ways from one point, and recede from each other; to 
shoot, extend, or proceed from a point in different direc- 
tions, or not in parallel lines; — correlative to converge; 
as, direrging rays. 

—To vary or go aside from the truth, or from a pristine 
condition ; as, to diverge from the path of innocence. 

Diverging series. (Math.) An increasing series of 

numbers. 

Diverge'ment, n. Act of diverging; divergence. 

Divergence, Diver'geney. n. Fr. divergence, 
from Lat. divergens.| Act of diverging ; a receding from 
each other, or going further apart; as, divergence of 
lines, or ideas, 

Diver'gent,a. [Fr.] Tending to varions directions 
from a starting-point; receding from each other, as 
lines or rays from the same nucleus ; — in contradistine- 
tion to convergent. 

D. series. ( Math.) See CONVERGENT. 
Diverg'ingly, adr. Ina diverging manner. 
Di'vers, a. [Fr.; Lat. dirersus, from diverto — dis, and 

verto, to turn. See Version.) Different; various; di- 
verse: several; sundry; more than one, but not a great 
number; as, dirers things. 

Diverse’, a. [Lat. diversus.] Set over against each 
other; contrary; different; differing ; unlike; different 
from itself. 

Four great beasts . . . diverse one from another."— Dan. vii. 3. 


—Various; multiform ; in different forms or directions. 
" Eloquence is a great and diverse thing."— Ben Jonson. 
—adv. In different directions. 
“His papers light fly diverse toss'd in xir.— Pope. 


Diverse'ly, adv. In a diverse manner; variously; as, 
a point dirersely argued, — In different directions. 

Diversidiable, a. Susceptible of diversificution or 
change. 

Diversiflen'tion.». Act of diversifying, or of chang- 
ing forms or qualities, or of making various. — Varia- 
tion; change; variegation; alteration; as, a diversifi- 
cation of the will. 

Diver'sified, a. Distinguished by varions forms, or 
by a variety of objects; as, a diversified landscape. 

Diver'siform, a. (Lat. diversus, and ferma, form.) 
Having a variety of forms. 

Diver'sify, v.a. [Fr. dirersifier; Lat. diversus, and 
facio, to make.] To make different or varions in form, 
aspect, or quality: to give variety to; fo variegate; to 
give diversity to; to distinguish by a change of. appear- 
ances, 

Diversil'oquent, a. Having the faculty of speaking 
in diverse ways. 

Diversion, (de-rur/shim,) n. Fr., from L. Lat. dirersio, 
— diverto, diversus., Act of diverting, or turning aside 
from any course, duty, or occupation: as, the diversion 
of a river-channel, diversion of the attention from 
serious cares, &c. — That which diverts; that which 
allures or unbends the mind from care. study, business, 
&c., and thus affords relaxation and relief; amusement; 
pastime; sport: play; frolic; as, a boyish diversion. 

( Mil.) Act of drawing off the enemy's attention from 
some intention, design, or stratagem, by threatening or 
attacking him in a distant or other quarter; alarm; 
feint; that which has tlie effect of diverting. 

Diver'sity. n. Fr. diversité, from Lat. diversitas, from 
diversus, diverto.| State of being diverse; contrariety ; 
disagreement; dissimilitude; difference: unlikeness; 
as, a dirersify of opinion. — Variety: as, a diversity of 
ceremonies, — Distinct being, as opposed to identity. — 
Variegation. 

“ Blushing in bright diversities of day."— Pope. 


Divert’, v. a. [Lat. direrto—dis, and verto, to turn. 
See Divens.] To turn off or deviate from any direction, 
course, way, or method of intended application; to 
turn aside or deflect; as, to dirert a sum of money from 
its proper use.— To turn, as the mind from cares, 
business, or study; to please; to gratify; to amuse; 
to entertain ; to recreate; to exhilarate ; as, children are 
diverted with toys. 

(Mil.) To make a feint in order to attract an enemy's 
main force to a distant point. 

Divert/er, n. The person who, or thing which, di- 
verts; anything that exhilarates the mind or faucy; 
that which turns off. 

“ Angling vas. . a dicerter of sadness." — Walton. 
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Diver'ticle, n. [Lat. diverticulum.] (Anat) A ro 
Ceptacle ; — sometimes used to express a cavity or reser- 
voir, in which a fluid could be received if necessary. 

Divertimen'to, n. It., divertsement.] (Mus.) A 
species of composition consisting of different movements, 
arranged in an easy style tor one or more instruments, 
but not so elaborately wrought out as the sonata, or 
other more regular compositions. The D. has generally 
no fixed character, being merely a musical picture with- 
out any attempt at artistic effect, or other aim than to 


please the ear, and may be said to take its place be-| 


tween the Etude and the Cupriccioso, The D. was 
greatly in vogue during the last half of the 1*th cen- 
tury; until then, the word had never been used to de- 
ngte a musical composition. 
Divert‘ingly, adr. Ina diverting or amusing manner, 
Divert'ingness, n. Quality or state of being diverted. 
Divertisement, (/e q n. (Fr. divertisse- 
ment.) Diversion; recreation. 

(Dram.) Acertain dance introduced between the acts 
of an opera, or play, for the amusement of the public 
during the interval. 

Divert'ive, a Recreative; exhilarative: entertain- 
ing; as, “things of a deverfive nature.” — Rogers, 

Dives, a small town of France, dep. Calvados, 12 m. W 
of Pont l'Évéque, noted as being the port where William 
the Conqueror embarked for the conquest of England. 

Divest', ». a. [Fr. dévetir; Lat. dis, und restio, See 
VrsrURE.] To strip or throw off clothing, arms, or 
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xviii. 0-12.) — Sce Divtxrva-nop, Maaic, Soncenr, Or- 
AC NicnoM «sev, Ke. 

Divine’, a. [Fr. divin, divine, from Lat. divinus, from 
deus, n god.) Pertaining to the true Gods partaking of 
the nature of God: proceeding from God, approj 
to God, or celebrating His praise. — Excellent in the sn- 
preme degree; extraordinary; apparently above what 
is human ; enly; holy; sacred; spiritual. 

—n. One versed in divine things or divinity; a theologian; 
a minister of the gospel; à priest; ac gyman. 

Divine’, v. a. (Lat. divino, from divinus, divinely in- 
spired; Fr. divine.) To toccte!l, as if by divine inspira- 
tior know or declare beforehand. — To predict; to 
presage. — To comprehend or conjecture: to guess, 

—v. n, To use or practise divination; to utter predictions 
or prognostications.—To lave presages or torebodings.— 
To guess or conjecture. 

Divinely, « Ina divine manner; by the agency 
or influence of God, — Excellently ; in the supreme de- 
gree. 

Divin'er, n. One who professes divination; one who 
pretends to predict events, or toreveal occult things, by 
the aid of superior beings, or by supernatural means. — 
One who guesses; a conjecturer. 

Diving, n. The act of descending in wnter.—Indepen- 
dently of the valuable native productions which are 
found at the bottom of the sea, such is pearls, coral, 
sponges, &e., the treasure which is so frequently carried 
down in wrecked vessels makes itan object of impor- 


equipaze; to denude ;—contradistinguished from in- 
vest; as, n divested knight. — To deprive or strip of any- 
thing that covers, surrounds, belongs, or attends ; as, to 
divest of the franchise, 

Divest'ible, a. That may be divested, 

Divestiture, n. Act of divesting or cansing a depri- 
vation of anything ; as, divestiture of civic rights; — op- 
posed to inrestiture. 

Divestment, n. Divestiture. 

Divid' able. a. Susceptible of being d 

Divide’, v. 4. (Lat. dirido; Fr. diviser.] To part 
sung to separate: to part or separate as an entire 
thing; to part, asa thing, into two or more pieces; 10 
sever; to cleave; us, o diridea loaf of bread. — To cause 
to be separate; to keep apart by a boundary or par 
tion; to interpose a barrier between ; as, oceans drride 
continents. — To distribute; to share; to allot; to deal 
out; to apportion: to give in parts or shares; as, to 
dirid? the profits of à speculation. 

—To disunite in opinion, feeling, or interest; to separate 
by discord; to become opposite or hostile; as, a dérided 
household. — To separate into two parts, for determin- 
ing the votes given for or against a measure; as, the 
senate drrided on the motion, 

—r. n. To part; to sunder; to become separate.— To 
break friendship. — To express contrary opinions; to 
vote by the division of a legislative assembly into two 
sections, on a motion before the house. 

“The emperors voted .. and divided with their equals."— Gibbon. 

Divide’, n. A watershed. 

Divided. p.o. Parted ; separated; allotted ; disunited. 

(Bot.) Applied to leaves, cut into distinct portions 
when the segments reach the mid-rib or the leaf-stalk. 
Gray. 


vided. 


Divid'edly, adv. Separately; disunitedly. 
Dividend, n. [Fr. dividende; Lat. dividendum.] 
(Arith.) A number which is to be divided into equal parts. 
(Com., de.) A part or share; particularly, the share of 
the interest or profit of stock iu. trade or other invest- 
ment, which belongs to each proprietor according to 
‘his pro råta proportion of the stock or capital; as, a 
bank-dividend. 
(Law) A part or share divided among creditors out 
of the estate of a bankrupt. 
Divid’er, n. One who, or that which, divides. distrib- 
"utes, or separates into allotted portions or parts. 
—The person or thing which causes disunion or sever- 
ance, or brings about discord. 
“ Money, the great divider of the world.“ — Swift. 
—(pl) A kind of compasses, used by draughtsmen in 
drawing circles, 
Divid'ing Creek, in New Jersey, a post-village of 


Cumberland county, about 17 miles S.. H. of Bridge- 
ton. 

Divid'ingly, adv. By disunion or division. 

vie ing idge, in A^ntuci y, a pust-oftice of Pen- 
"dleton co. 

Dividing Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Somerset co. 

Divid'ual. n. ( Math.) A quantity to be divided: n part 
of the dividend trom which a figure or term of the quo- 
tient is obtained by dividing. 

Divid’ually, air. By dividing. 

Divina'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. divinatio.) The art or 
act of foretelling future events, or discovering things se- 
cret or obscure, by the aid of superior beings, or by other 
than human means; prescience; presage; prediction, 

( Antiq.) At an early time D. formed a regular science, 
intimately allied with religion, and furnished with rules 
and regulations, Of all the nations of antiquity, few 
cultivated the science of D. with such enthusiasm as the 
Greeks and Romans. In the most trivial matters of 
every-day life they saw something that had reference to 
the future, or destiny, while their auguries and oracles 
formed the higher class of divination. The different 


systems of divination employed by the ancients were) prevents the water from ocenpying its pl 


of several kinds: by water, fire, air, earth : by the flight 
of birds, und their singing: by lots, dreams, arrows, 
clouds, entrails of sacrifices, pretended communication 
with spirits, ete. The Israelites were prohibited from 


tance to be able to descend to the bottom, and remain 
there long enough to execute the operations necessary 
to recover it. But without the assistance of some me 
chanical apparatus, even the most practised divers can 
do very little, Two. or perhaps three, minntes is the 
longest time that a di in general, can remain under 
water. Besides, on account of the loss of weight in 
water, the power which a man can exert is extr mely 
small, unless borne down by a load which would en- 
tirely prevent him from rising again to the top. Ot the 
artifical expedients contrived to render a longer stay 
beneath the water practicable, besides the DiviNGo-BELL 
(J. H, one of the most advantageous consists of à partial 
covering for the body, made water-tight, with a metallic 
helmet entirely protecting the head (fig. S908). The diver 
is supplied with fresh air by means of a flexible water- 
proof pipe, which enters the helmet, and communicates 
with an air-pump, worked above in the barge from 
which he descends, This pipe passes under the left arm 
of the diver, and enters the back of the helmet, being 
so contrived that the fresh sir is made to impinge on 
the glasses, which, in a great measure, prevents their 
being dimmed by the moisture of the breath. From the 
back part of the helinet there is 
also led an eduction-pipe. to allow 
the escape of the breathed air. A 
signal-line passes under the right 
arm tocommunicate with attend- 
ants at the surface. The diver 
descends from the side of the 
vessel, either by means of a rope 
or a wooden ladder, loaded at the 
lower end; the weight being 
kept at a little height above the a 
ground. When the diver descends Fig. Sas. 

to the bottom, the weight is let DIVERS HELMET. 
down, and the rope allowed to 

become slack, to prevent the motion of the boat from 
obstructing him. His motion is rendered steady by 
heavy weights attached to his feet; and he carries a 
line in his hand, that he may, when necessary, guide 
himself back to the robe. A water-proof dress covers 
his body entirely; and he is thus enabled to remain 
under water five or six hoursat once, being all the while 
perfectly dry. In 1580 Mr. Flenss patented a process 
for breathing under water, which dispenses for the 
most part with the cumbrous apparatus that divers 
have hitherto had to employ. In this process, the 
power of breathing depends on means which are 
provided within the helmet worn by the diver. These 
means are designed to furnish a continuous supply of 
oxygen, and to dispose of the carbonic acid which the 
the breather exhales. No provision is made for nitro- 
gen which enters into the composition of ordinary air, 
for this merely serves asa diluent, and is not changed or 
diminished in quantity by breathing: ice the nitro- 
gen which is naturally present in the diver's lungs and 
in his dress when he puts it on can be used over and 
over again, and is amply suflicient for its purpose 
The oxygen is stored in the helinet in a compressed 
state, and a solution of soda, confined in a close case, 
is provided for the disposition of the carbonic acid. A 
single charging with soda answers for a week of daily 
use of the apparatus. Actual use has proven the 
success of this invention. 

Div'ing-bell, n. (Nuut) A vessel, generally made 
of cast-iron, by means of which persons can descend to 
a great depth under water, with slight inconvenience, 
The principle of the D. I. will be easily understood by 
floating a piece of lighted candle, or à wax match, on a 
cork, and then covering it with an inverted tumbler, 
and pressing it downwards: the candle will descend 
below the level of the surrounding water, and continue 
burning for a short time, although the tumbler be en- 
tirely immersed. The reason is obvious enough: the 
air in the tumbler having no vent, rema in it and 

so that tlie 

cork and candle, thongh apparently under water, are 
still floating, and surrounded by the air in the tumbler: 
the candle continnes burning until the oxygen of the 
air is exhausted, and then it goes out, as would the life 


practising D. of any kind by the law of Moses. (Deut. 


of a man under similar circumstances. If vessels full 
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Divin'ity, n. | 


—A false god: 


Divisibii 
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of air, like the barrels of Dr. Halley. were submerged, 
aud their contents poured into the tumbler, the light 
might be maintained: but this could be better done if à 
tube were passed through the tumbler, and air puniped 
from above through the tube into the tumbler. — The 
earliest positive mention of the use of the D. B. in En- 
rope occurs in tlie works of John "'nixiner, who was B. 
in 1500. It has since received many improvements, bnt 
is so generally known, that it would be useless to enter 
into further particulars, 


/Divin'ing-rod, n. A hazel twig cnt in the form of a 


V. by the aid of which certain persons, called dowsers, 
pretend to be able to discover water, or mineral veins. 
The rod is held ina peculiar manner, and the dowser 
walks backward and forward over the ground to be 
tried. As soon as he crosses or approaches a metallic 
vein, or aqueous spring, the twig turns toward it with a 
slow rotary motion, The superstition has not yet died 
out, and dowsers are yet common in remote parts of 
England, France, and Germany. 

r. divinite: Lat. dirinitas, from di- 
rinus, divine, See Dürr. The state of being divine; 
deity ; godheud; nature or essence of the Creator. 

They feel divinity within them.“ — Mitton, 


God; the Supreme Being; the Deity, 


“'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us... —Addison, 
a pretended Pagan deity. — A celestial 
being inferior to God, but superior to man: as, “sube 
servient dirénmities," (. — The «dence of divine 
things: THEOLOGY, q. v.— Supernatural attribute, power, 
or virtue. 

There is divinity in odd numbers." — Shake. 


—Rupreme dignity; lottiness of presence; sacredness of 


character, 
Divinity doth hedge a king."—Shaks, 


Div'inize, r.c. To make divine; to invest with a 


sacred character. 
en. (Fr. divisibilité] State or quality 
of being div The property possessed by all bodies 
of being separable into parts. The question as to whether 
Matter or is not, infinitely divisible, was formerly 
much agitated among philosophers. According to the 
nature of the atomic theory, the question is not of im- 
portance to science; but, from investigations made, there 
seems to be no limit to the D. of the most solid bodies. 
The diffusion of odors through the atmosphere shows 
the minute division of material particles; and the tinge- 
ing of large quantities of fluid with minute portions of 
coloring-matter is an instance of the same. In the gild- 
ing of buttons. five grains of gold, which is applied as 
an amalgam with mercury, are allowed to each gross, 
In this way a coating is left which must amount to the 
110,000th of an inch. An ounce weight of silver, gilt 
over with eight grains of gold, has been drawn into a 
wire of 15,000 feet, covered throughout its entire length 
with gold. 

(Math.) The capability of any number being divided 
by another without remainder. 


Divisible, a. [Lat. dirisiiilis.] That may be sepa- 


rated, divided, or disunited; separable, 


—n. A substance or thing susceptible of division. 
Divis'ibleness, u. Divisibility. 

Divis'ibly, adr. In a divisible manner. 
Division, (de-rizh'unj)n. Fr., from Lat. divisio, from 


dide] Act of dividing or separating into parts an 
entire body; as, the dérisien of booty.—State of being 
divided, distributed, or disunited.— That which divides, 
separates, or keeps apart; separation; partition -The 
part separated from the rest by a partition or line— 
real or imaginary; a part, or distinct portion; a sec- 
tion; a segment, 
“ Communities, and divisions of men." — Addison, 


—A divided state; disunion; discord; disagreement ; vari- 


ance; difference; ns a dérision in a family.—Di-tin- 
gushing characteristic or mark; distinction; differeuce 
of condition or quantity. 

* I will put a division between thy people and my people.” 

Erod. vili. 23. 

(Polit) A keeping apart of the members of a deliber- 
ative or lezislative assembly for the act of counting the 
votes, pro and con, relating to a motion before it; as, a 
division of the whole House. 

(Logic.) The enumeration of several things signified 
by à common name; thus, tree is suid to be divided into 
oak, ash, ehm, &c. A common term may be divided in 
Several ways, according to tlie various points of view in 
which it may be regarded for the purpose of qualifica- 
tion. Thus, à bookbinder may divide books into folios, 
quartos, &c. 

(Mil) An army which is under a chief general officer, 
known as the commuander-in-chief, is always divided into 
two or more divisions, each under the command of a 
general officer, Each D. is again subdivided into bri- 
gades. A D. consists of all armis of. the service—cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery. 

(Mus.) A course of notes running into exch other in 
suchen manner as to form one connected chain of sounds ; 
in Vocal Music it is applied to a single syllable. The 
singing or playing a possage of this kind is called run- 
ning a division, With theoretical musicians it signifies 
the divisions of the intervals of the octave. 

(Arith.) One of the four fundamental rules, the object 
of which is to find how often one number is contained 
in another. The number to be divided is the dirtdend, 
the number which divides is the dirisor, and the result 
of the division is the qutient. D. is an inverse proce- 
dure, whose effect is annulled by the direct operation of 
multiplication. Its character is interrogative, rather 
than directive. In order to discover the subject npon 
which the direct operation of multiplication will pro- 
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duce a given result, we must necessarily have recourse 
to guesses, (suggested it is true by a previous knowledge 
of the direct operation, ) and test the ace uracy of the pro- 
cedure by multiplication, The study of the true nature 
of D, is essential to a clear comprehension of the higher 
calculus of operations, 

Divisional, Divis‘ionary, a. Fr. 1 
Forming, noting, or expressing division ; as, a dérisiona 
line. — Pertaining or relating to a division ; as, a divi- 
sional superintendent of police, 

Divis’ive, a. Making division, separation, or distribu- 
tion.—Causing or promoting disunion, division, or dis- 
cord, 

Divis‘ively, adv. In a manner to occasion division. 

Bivis'or. n. (Fr. diviseur.] (Arith.) The number 
which shows how many parts the dividend is to be 
divided into.—Divisors of a number are those numbers 
by which it is easily divided; thus, 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, and 12 
are divisors of 12, because 12 may be divided by each of 
them without a "remainder. 

Divorce’, n. [Fr.; Lat. divortium, from direrto. See 
the verb.] A separation or dissolution of things hereto- 
fore closely united. 

“ Alienation of mind, and divorce of affections." — King Charles I. 


—The cause of any penal separation, 
“ The long divorce of steel falls on me." — Shaks. 


—The sentence or legal instrument by which marriage is 
dissolved. 
(Law.) A separation of husband and wife; and which 
is either a D. a vinculo matrimonii (from the bond of 
marriage), or a mensa et thoro (from bed and board): the 
marriage in the former case being dissolved; but not so 
in the latter, the parties being only debarred from living 
together. According to the law of Moses,“ when à man 
hath taken a wife and married her, and it come to pass 
that she find no favor in his eyes because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her, then let him write her a bill 
of divorcement, and give ít in her hand, and send her 
out of his house." (Deut. xxiv. 1.) After ninety days 
the wife might marry again; but after she had contracted 
a second marriage, though she should be again divorc 
her former husband might not take her aguin to be his 
wife. The like lax notions on the subject of marriage 
appear to have prevailed generally in the Eust at that 
early period; and even at the present day —as among 
the Arabs — a husband can divorce his wife on the slight- 
est occasion; Burckhardt mentions that he had seen 
Arabs, not more than forty-five years of age, who were 
known to have had more than fifty wives. The Moham- 
medan law allows of a separation by mutual consent, 
giving the wife the right of retaining her marriage por- 
tion, unless she agrees to relinquish a part of it as the 
price of the separation, They are permitted to separate 
and reunite twice; but, after the third divorce, he can- 
not again receive her until she has beeu married and 
divorced by another. Among the Hindoos and Chinese, 
the notions are still more lax on this subject, anden hus- 
band may divorce his wife upon the slightest grounds, 
or even without assigningany reason. Among tlie causes 
that cre considered to justify separation, are loquacious- 
ness or quarrelsomeness on the part of the wife. The 
laws in the Grecian states, regarding divorce, differed 
greatly from each other: in some, it was permitted on 
slight grounds; in others, the laws were stringent re- 
garding it. At Athens, divorce was permitted on slight 
causes, but not without giving & bill containing the 
reasons for it, to be decided, if ohjected to, by the chief 
archon. At Sparta, divorces seem to have been very 
rare. By the early laws of Rome the husband was not 
allowed to divorce his wife without just cause, as, for 
adultery, drunkenness, counterfeiting his keys, Dor poi- 
soning his children. Other enuses were Afterwards 
added; and at lenzth divorces took place on very frivo- 
lous pretexts, and the women enjoyed the same liberty 
as the men. Hence Augustus introduced a law enacting 
additional ceremonies in obtaining a divorce, and re- 
quiring the presence of seven witnesses, before whom 
the marriage contract should be torn. By the Theodo- 
sian code, among the causes for which a husband could 
divorce his wife, were adultery, the being a witch or a 
murderess, committing swcrilege, violating sepulchres, 
or buying or selling one tree-born to slavery, favoring 
thieves and robbers, frequentiug sights or theatres, or 
feeding with strangers aj inst tho wishes of her hus- 
band, the being privy with those that plot against the 
state, or dealing falsely or offering blows. If the wife 
could prove the husband guilty of any of these crimes, 
she also was at liberty to leave him, but conld not 
marry again until after the expiration of one year, 
whereas the husband might marry again immediately. 
Voluntary divorce was abolished by one of the novels of 
Justinian, but was afterwards revived by another nivel 
under the Emperor Justin, and the practice is under- 
etood to have continued in the Eastern Empire down to 
the ninth or tenth century, when it was finally subdued 
by the influence of Christianity, The Scripture doctrine 
on this subject is enunciated by our Saviour when he 
says, “Have ye not read that he who made them at the 
bezinning made them male and female, aud said, For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh.“ “What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” “ Moses, because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives; 
but from the beginning it was not so; and I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for for- 
nication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; 
and whoso murrieth her who is pnt away, doth commit 
adultery.” (Mott, xix. 4-9.) Onr Saviour's declaration 
naturally became the fouudation of the law of divorce 
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in all Christian countries; and after marriage was raised | 
to the dignity of a sacrament by Pope Innocent HI., in| 
1215, the eeclesiast courts claimed the sole jurisdic- 
tion over it, The papal canon law regarde l the bond! 
of marriage as indissoluble, but allowed a divorce a mensa 
et thoro, for five causes, adultery, impotency, cruelty, 
infidelity, and ingressus religionis. The Church, how- 
ever, assumed to itself a power to grant dispensations 
for absolute divorces. The principle of the canon law 
(not admitting of an absolute dissolution of the marriage 
contract for any cause whatever) governed the ecclesi-| 
astical law of England. A divorce was only a judicial 
separation a mensa et thoro, not allowing either of the 
partics to marry again during the lifetime of the other, 
An individual, “however, if able to incur the expense, | 
might, aiter a ‘sentence of divorce a mensa et thoro,(pro- 
nounced by the ecclesiastical court, by obtaining an act 
irliament), procure a suspension of the law, and hy 
tive interference obtain a dissolution of his mar- 
There were certain causes, however, which were 
regarded as nullifying marriage, aud justify ing a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii; us,a previous marriage still sub- 
sisting, or affinity within the proscribed degree, — the 
sentence in such à case being declaratory only that the 
Marriage was originally null and void. The law of 
England granted judicial separation only on the grounds 
of adultery or cruelty: und the effect of it was to place 
the woman in the same position as a femme sole, enabling 
her to hold and deal with property free from the control 
of her husband, and, in. the case of the man, relieving | 
him from all obligation to snpport his wife. By Acts 20 
und 21 Viet, c. 85, an entire change was effected in the! 
law of divorco in England, and a court instituted with 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters matrimonial, and with 
ity, in certain cases, to decree the dissolution of 


The entire jurisdiction, therefore, pre- 


viously exercised by the ecclesiastical courts in matters 
of divorce, was transferred to this Court of Divorce and 
0 


Matrimonial Causes, und sentence of judicial separation 
(having the same effect as a mensa et thoro) muy be 
obtained either by the husband or wife on the ground 
of adultery, or cruelty, or desertion without cause for| 
two years and upwards. This court has also the power| 
of dissolving a marriage on a petition presented by the| 
husband, setting forth that his wife had been guilty ot. 
adultery; or on a petition by a wife, on the ground that 
her husband had been guilty of incestuous adultery, or 
of adultery with cruelty, or adultery with desertion for 
two years or upwards, It is the duty of the court not only 
to satisſy itself as to the facts alleged, but also whether or 
not the petitioner has been in any manner accessory to, 
or conniving at, the adultery, or lias condoned the same, 
and shall also inquire into any counter-charge which may 
be made against the petitioner. In any of these cases, or 
if there is reason to believe that the petition is presented 
or prosecuted in collusion with either of the respondents, 
then the court shall dismiss the said petition. The court 
may also, if it sees fit, order the husband to secure to 
the wife such gross or annual sum of money, for any 
term not exceeding her own life, as it may deem reason- 
able in the circumstances, It can also allow dai s, 
if asked for, against the adulterer, and may also order 
him to pay the costs of the proceedings. It has also 
the power to declare in what manner such damages are 
to be paid or applied, and to direct that the whole, or 
any part thereof, shall be settled for the benefit of the 
children, if any, of the marriage, or as a provision for 
the maintenance of the wife. It may also make such 
provisions as it may deem proper with respect to the 
custody, maintenance, and education of the children of 
ther riage; and m if it shall think fit, direct proper 
proceedings to be taken for placing such children under 
the protection o1 the Court of Chancery, If the wife 
who has been guilty of adulte entitled to any pro- 
perty, either in possession or sion, the court may, 
if it think proper, order such settlement as it may deem 
reasonable to be made of such property, or any part 
thereof, for the benefit of the innocent party, and of the 
children of the marriage, or either of them. — In this 
country, the formalities and consequences of D. are gen- 
erally identical with those fixed by the English law; 
buton many questions relatiuz to D, aud on the legality 
of D. itself, the provisions are far from being uniform in 
the different States. Thus. in S. Carolina a divorce is not 
allowed for any cause; in New York, only for adultery; 
but in most of the other States it is allowed for adul 
cruelty, wilful desertion for a specified period, habitual 
drunkenness, &c. In some of the States, also, the matter 
is left wholly or in part to the discretion of the court 
Generally, jurisdiction to grant divorces is conferred 
by statute upon courts of equity, or courts possessing 
equity powers. Numerous and difficult questions are 
constantly arising in regard to the validity in one State 
‘of divorces granted by the courts of another State. It 
may be stated alter Bishop (Marriage and Divorce, c. 32), 
l. That the tribunals of a country have no jurisdiction 
over a cause of divorce, wherever the offence may have 
occurred, if neither of the parties have an actual bond 
fide domicile within its territory; 2. That, to entitle the 
court to take jurisdiction, it is sufficient for one of the 
parties to be domiciled in the country; 3. That the 
place where the offence was committed, whether in the 
country in which the suit is brought, or in a foreign 
country, is immaterial; 4. That the domicile of the 
parties at the time of the offence committed is of nc 
consequence, the jurisdiction depending on their domi- 
cile when the proceeding is instituted, and the jud «ment 
rendered; 5. That it is immaterial to this question of 
jurisdiction in what country, or under what system of 
divorce law, the marriage was celebrated. In Penn-| 
sylvania, and New Hampshire, nevertheless, it is held 
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that the tribunals of the country alone where the 
pus were domiciled when the delictum occurred, 
nave jurisdiction to grant divorce. For more inforiia- 
tion on this important and dificult matter, recourse 
must be had to legal treatises, and to the statutes of 
the several States, 

Divorce’, v.a. (Fr. irrer: Lat. diverto, diversum, di- 
vorsum — dis, and verto, to turn. See Verstoy.| To dis- 
solve, as the marriage-tie, and thus to separate husband 
and wife, either totally or partially; «s, to divorce an 
unfaithful wife. 

—To put or take away. 

“ Nothing but death shall e'er divorco my dignities." — Shake. 

—To force asunder; to disunite things intimately con- 
nected; as, “ divorced from piety.’ — Hooker. 

That may be di- 
vorced. 

Divorcee’, n. One who has been divorced. 

Divorceless, a. Not permitting of divorce; without 
divorce. 

Divorce'ment, n. Dissolution of the marriage con- 
tract; divorce, 

Divor'cer, ». He who, or that.which, causes a divorce, 

Divor'cive, a. Possessing power to divorce. 

Div’ot, n. Turf used in Scotland for fuel, &c. 

Divo'to. [It..devout.] ( Mus.) A term used tosignify that 
a certain part of the music is to be played in a reverential 
manner 

Divul'zntor, n. One who divulgates. 

Divul;za'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. divulyatio.] Act of di- 
vulging or making known. 

Divulge, (de-rul/,) v. a. [Fr. dirwquer, from Lat. di- 
vulgo — dis, und vulgo, from vulgus, the common people. 
See VvtGaR.] To make public; to tell or make known 
something, before private or hidden; to reveal; to dis- 
close; to publish; as, to divulge a secret.—To proclaim ; 
to declare by a public act. 

* God with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven.“ — Milton. 

—To communicate; to impart; to tell in confidence. 

r. n. To become known to the world. 

Divalge’ment, n. Act of divulging; divulgation. 

| Divul’ger, n. One who discloses or divulges to others. 

Divul'sion, n. ([Fr., from Lat. divulsio, from divello, 
divulsus — dis, and velo, to pull. See DIVELLENT.] A 
pulling, tearing. or rending asunder; a separating. 

(Surg.) A rupture or laceration of organs by external 
violence. — Dunglison. 

Divul’sive, a. Inclined to rend or pull asunder. 

Dix, in Minois, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Dix. in New Fork, a township of Schuyler county ; pop. 
4,282. 

Dix’borough, in Michigan, a village of Washtenaw 
co., about 34 m. W. of Detroit. 

Dix'field, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., on 
the Androscoggin River, abt. 35 m. W. N. W. of Augusta; 
pop. 1,049. 

Dix'field Centre, in Maine, a P. O. of Oxford co. 

Dix Hills, in New Fork, a post-office of Suffolk co. 

Dix'ie, a name originally given by the negroes, in their 
songs, to the Southern States of the American Union; 
as, " Diziz's land.” 

Dix'mont, in Maine. a post-village and township of 
Penobscot co., abt. 40 m N.E. of Augusta. 

Dix'mont, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Dix mont Centre, or Dixwovr Corner, in Maine, a 
post-village of Dixmont township, Penobscot co., about 
40 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

Dix’mont Mills, in Maine, a village of Dixmont 
township, Penobscot co., abt. 49 m. N. E. of Augusta. 

Dix’on, Wituiam Hepworti, an English author, B. in 
Yorkshire, 1821. In 1546 he entered at the bar, but in- 
stead of devoting himsel! to the legal profession, adopted 
that of literature. In 1853 he became editor of the 
London * Atheneum,” which office he resigned in 1864, 
Amoug his principal works are John Howard, a Me 
(reprinted in New York, 1549;) the Life of William 
Penn (1851), in which Lord Macaulay's charges against 
the founder of Pennsylvania were first met seriatim, and 
refuted; Robert Blake, Adiniral and General at Wa, iu 
which he had the assistance of the famous Earl of Dun- 
donald (q. v.); The Holy Land, Ke. In 1566 he spent the 
summer and autumn in travelling through the U. States. 
New America, a record of this voyage, appeared in 1867, 
and met with distinguished success in both this country 
and Great Britain. D.'s Lives of Penn and Blake, to- 
“gether with the “Holy Land,” “New America,” &, 
have passed through many editions. His later works 
are Spiritual Wives (1868), Her Majesty's Tower, Free 
Russia (1870), The Switzers (18723, Hist. of Two Queens, 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Bolryn, 4 vols. (187 3-4), 
White Conquest, Diana, Lady Lyle (1877), Cyprus (1878), 
Royal Windsor (1879). D. Dec. 1879. 

Dix’on, in Geo., a P.O. of Dawson co.—In N...a twp. and 
vil., cap. of Lee co., on Rock River, about ¥8 m. W. of 
Chicago.—In Jowa, a p.-v. of Scott co, about 20 m. N. W. 
or Davenport.—In & twp. and vil, cup. of Webster 

, abt. 62 m. E. N. E. of Paducah. 

Dixon, in Mississippi, a post-office of Neshoba co. 

Dixon, iu Nebraska, a N.E. co.; area, about 700 sq. m. 
Rivers. Several affluents of the Elkhorn River. Surfuce, 
undulating. Soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. Cap. Pouca, 
Pop. (1850) 4,177. 

—A post-office of the above eo. 

Dixon, in Ohio, a township of Preble co. 

—A post-village of Van Wert co., about 19 m. E. S. E. of 
Fort Wayne. 

Dixon’s Entrance, a strait on the W. coast of N 
America, between Prince of Wales’ Archipelago and 
Queen Charlotte Island, Lat. 54° 30^ N., Lon. 132° W 
Length from E. to W. ubout 100 m. 
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Dixon's Springs, in Tennessez, a post- village of 
smith co., about 51 m. E. of Nashville. 

Dix'onville, in Missouri, a village of Cole co., about 9 
m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. 

Dix'ville, in New Hampshire, n township of Coos co., 
nbout 43 m. N.E. of Lancaster. 

Diz'en, r. a. To over- dress; to deck flauntingly ; to be- 
dizen. — Swift. 

Diz'ful, or Dez'phoul,n town of Persia in Khuzistan, 
in a fine plain, on the Abzal, 28 m. W. by N. of Shuster. 
It possesses a magnificent bridge of 22 arches, built by 
command of Sapor, and is the chief mart of the prov. 
of Khuzistan, Pop. Estimated at about 15,000. 

Dizier, (St.,) (de-ze?'yà,) a town of France, dep. Haute 
Marne, on the Marne, 47 m. N N.W. of Chaumont. 


Manuf. Cotton and iron. In 1814, Jan. 27, and March 
27, Napoleon fought there two battles with the Allies, 
and d^feated them with great loss. Pop. 10,170. 

Diz'ziness, n. State of being dizzy; vertigo; giddiness 
in the head. 

Diz‘zy, a. [A. S. dai. dyselic, dysg ; D. duizelig.] Con- 
fused; giddy; having a sensation of whirling in the 
head, with instability of the limbs, or proneness to full: 
vertiginous.—Causing giddiness; as, looking down from 
a dizzy height. — Thoughtless; heedless; unreflecting ; 
as, a dizzy romp. 

Djerrid, ( rid.) n. Ar. jerid.] A Turkish lance, 
spear, or javelin. (Sometimes written jereed.) 

Djokjokarta, (jo. !jo-^ar'ta,) a Dutch residency of 

ava, near the centre of the S. coast of that island. It 
produces rice, coffee, and tobacco in abnndance, and 
abounds in forests of teak-wood. Pip. 320,000. — The 
town of the same name as above, Lat. 7° 44’ S., Lon. 10° 
24' E., is handsome, and is the sent of the Dutch resident 
governor and the native sultan. The latter has a female 
guard of horse- and foot-soldiers, — bp. 90,000. 

Dmitrieff, (me-tre’ef,) Ivan, a Russian poet, B. 1760. 
He is the author of many popular songs, tales, and 
fables, and has done much towards the creation of a 


national Russian literature. His most celebrated work 
is Yermak, an epico-dramatic poem. D. in Moscow, 1837. 

Dnieper, (néper.) (Russ. Dir; anc. Danapris or 
Borysthenes.| Next to the Volga, the largest river of 
European Russia. It rises in the govt. of Smolensk, and 
pursues a 8. course past Sindensk (where it becomes 
navigable), Moghelev, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, and Kher- 
son, and unites with the Black Sea about 60 m. below 
the latter place, and above 1,230 m. from its source, Its 
principal affluents on the right are the Beresina and 

pet; on the loft, the Desna and Soola. 

Dniester, (ncéster.) [Russ. Dniestr, anc. Danaster, or 
Tyras.) A large river of S. E. Europe, rising in the Car- 
podes Mountains in Galicia, and which, after flowing 

.N.E. and finally S.E., empties into the Black Sea 
between Ovidiopol and Akerman. Its chief affluents 
are the Stry, Botna, Reout, Podharca, and Sered. Total 
length, about 500 m. 

Do. An abbreviation for DITTO, q. v. 

Do, n. (Mus.) The name of the first note of the natural 
major diatonic scale. It has been long since substituted 
for that of ut, which was employed by Guido ; the latter 
monosyllable being rejected as too hard and rough. 

Do, (do,) v.a. or auxiliary. (imp. pip: pp. pone.) [A. S. 
dan, gedón ; l. Ger. doon; D. doen; Ger. thun; Goth. 
taujan, to do; allied to Lat. do, dare; Gr. didónai ; 
Sansk. da, to give; also to Gr. theinai, from tithémi, to 
place; the action of the hand being in every case in- 
volved.] To effect, asany action; to execute; to perform; 
to make. 

“ What 's done is done." — Shaks. 

ro bring to pass; to cause, as a result; to carry into 
effect. — To practise, transact, or discharge, as an act 
of inclination or duty. 

“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame."— Pope. 


—To finish; to accomplish ; to achieve; — generally with 
the participle done; as, the day's work is done. — To 
have recourse to, as a consequential or last effort. 

„What will ye do in the end thereof? — Jer. v. 31. 


—To takea step or measure; to deal; as, to do business.— 
To put, place, or form into any state or condition. — To 
cook thoroughly; as, the ment is done to a turn. — To 
occasion ; to let; to permit. — To confer; to bestow ; as, 

ou do me too much honor. — To answer the purpose.— 

To cheat; to cajole; to humbug; to hoax; to deceive: 

as, à person done out of his money. (Used colloquially.) 
To do to death, to slay; to occasion the death of. 


“ The lord Aubrey de Vere was done to death.” — Shaks. 


To do away, to remove; to pnt away; as, to do away 
with money. — To do into, to put into the form of; to 
translate into; as, u book done into English. — To d^ off, 
to doff; to divest of, as one's clothes. (See Dorr.) — Todo 
on, to put on; to don; to invest with; us, to do on a suit 
of armor. (See Dow.) — To do over, or do oer again. to 
perform the same thing a second time; as, do this over 
again. — To cover or spread over; ns, done over with a 
coat of paint. — To do one's best, to do one's utmost, ta do 
one’s endeavor, to put one's best energies forth for the 
accomplishment of an act or purpose. 
“ Who does his best. . . does well . . . angels could no more." 
Young. 

To do up, to fasten, envelop, or make secure; as, to do 
up a parcel.— To carry to an extremity; to exhaust by 
over-exertion ; as, to be done up with futigne. (Collo- 
quial.) — To do with, to bestow; to dispose or make use 
of; to employ; to get rid of: — preceded, in most cases, 
by what ; as, “What will he do with it?” (Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton.) — To hare to do with, to be concerned in: to have 
business with; to beara part of; as, we have nothing to 
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of the principal verb; as, I shall come, but if I do not, 
go away ; i. e. if I come not. 


“If anything deserve our serious consideration, those principles 
of religion do."— Tillotson. 

Do is also used in affirmative sentences, to give em- 
phasis ; as, make haste, do. 

“ [ will free thee. Do, and I'll be thy slave." —Dryden. 
And, in interrogative sentences, expletively ; as, “ Do 
you hate me?” * I do not hate you." 

“ Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee." —Shaks. 

In the past sense, do is again used emphatically; as, I 
did respect you once. 

Do, r. n. To act, perform, or behave in any manner, well 
or ill; to conduct or deport one's self; ns, do at Rome, 
as Rome does, — To fare; to be in a state having refer- 
ence to hea th or sickness, prosperity or adversity, &c. 
us, how do you do? 

“ Good woman, how dost thou?“ —Shaks. 

—To succeed: to accomplish or effect a purpose; to fit: 
to be adapted; to answer the wished-for need or design ; 
as, this will do for to-day. 

* Come, .. . we shall do without him." — Addison. 

—To deal, or have intercourse with; as, to have to do with 
a jealous woman. — To do for, to serve; to supply re- 
quirements; to snit; us, a servant who does well for his 
master, — To spoil; to ruin; to frustrate; to put an end 
to; as, the business is done Jer. (Colloquial.) — To do 
without, to dispense with; to be able to mannge in de- 
fault of; as, we did without his services. To have done, 
to desist; to have ended or finished. 

“When you have done, you will have but a confused notion of 
the place." — Spectator. 

To have done with, to have no further need of; to be 
no longer friendly to; to have brought to a conclusion ; 
as, I Jave done with him. 

Do, n. A deed; a feat; an act. — Ado; bustle; stir; 
rumpus; as, there was quite a d» about it. 

Do'an's Creek, in Jn/iana, joins the West Fork of 
White River, near the 8. line of Greene co. 

Doat, (d0t,) v. n. See Dore. 

Dob'ber. n. An Americanism for a float to a fishing- 
line. — Webster. 

Dob'bin, n. A name given to an old worn-out horse, — 
A term for a mixture of sea-gravel and sand. (Local Eng.) 

Dobb’s Ferry, in New York, a post-village of West- 
chester co., on the Hudson River, abt. 22 m. N. of New 
York. 

Dob'chick, n. See DABCHICK. 

Döbeln. a town of Saxony, 35 m. S.E. of Leipzig. It 
stands on an island formed by the Mulde. Manuf. 
Woollens, and cotton goods. Pop. 8,654. 

Dób'rentel, G4non, an Hungarian poet and linguist, 
B. in 1786. He wrote several volumes on the Hungarian 
language, and published many poems, and also some 
translations from Shakspeare, Schiller, and Molière. D. 
1851. 

Dobrow'ski, Jozrr, a Bohemian philologist, n. 1753. 
He gained a high reputation by his works on the Slavic 
language and history; especially his Institutiones Lin- 
gwr Slavicm Dialecti Veteris. D. 1829, 


Dobrudscha, or Dobruska, (do-broods'ka,) a for- 
merdist.of European Turkey,extendingfromSilistriaand, 


Varna to the mouth of the Danube, and forming the N.E. 
portion of Bulgaria. In 1578, annexed to Roumania. (J. v.) 

Dob'ule, n. (ZoJl.) The Leuciscus dobula, a fish of the 
Cyprinide family. 

Dob'son, in N. Carolina, a township, cap. of Surry co., 
about 55 m. W.N.W. of Greensborough. 

Doce, (do'sai,) a river of Brazil, rising in the prov. of 
Minas Gerues, and flowing N.E. into the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 60 m. N. of Victoria, Length about 360 m. 

Doce'tz, Doce'tes, n. pl. (Gr. dokein, to appear.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) A sect of heretics who contended that 
Christ was a god, and that he did not really suffer death 
on the cross, but only in appearance, and who arose in 
the Ist century. Gibbon says: “While his blood was 
still recent on Mount Calvary, the Docetes, a numerous 
and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the phantastic 
system, which was afterwards propagated by the Mar- 
cionites, the Manicheans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresy.” They denied the resurrection and ns- 
cension, and separated into various divisions under dif- 
ferent leaders. 

Dochmiac, (dol^ne-ak,) a. ( Pros.) Pertaining to, or 
comprising, the dochmius. 

Doch'mius, n. (Lat., from Gr. regente. 
A foot of five syllables, the first and fourth 
and the others long. 

Docibil'ity, Do'cibleness, ». Docility; teach- 
ableness; readiness to learn; as, “the docibleness of 
dogs.” — Walton. 

Docile, Docible, (d?'si!, dh.) a. Fr. docile ; Lat. 
docilis, docibilis, from doceo, to teach, See D'cTRINX.] 
Easily taught; teachable: tractable; ready to learn; 
easily managed: pliant; yielding; obedient; as, a-docile 
animal, a docile child. 

DociV ity, n. (Fr. docilité, from Lat. docilitas — doceo.) 
Aptness to be taught; readiness to learn; pliantness; 
as, the docility of an elephant. 

Docimacy, (dós'e-ma-se.) n. ee docimasie, from Gr. 
dokimasia, from dolimazó — dokimos, proved, from de- 
chi mai, to take, to approve.] Art or practice of assaying 
ores or metals; metallurgy. (Sometimes called docimas- 
tic art.) 

(Med. and Pharmacy.) The art or act of testing medi- 
cines and poisons. — Also, the name given to the differ- 
ent proofs to which the organs of respiration of a new- 
born child are subjected, for the purpose of detecting 
whether it has, or has not, respired after birth; i. e., 


(Anc. Pros.) 
being short, 


do with him. — Asan auxiliary verb, do is used in place 


whether it was born alive or dead. — Dunglison. 
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Docimas'tic, a. Fr. docimastique.] Testing; assay- 
ing: experimenting upon, as metals. 
Docity, (dos'e-te,) n. Docility; aptnese; quickness. 


(Colloq.) 
Dock, (dok.) n. [A. S. docce.] (Bot.) See Rumex. 
Dock, r.a. W. tociaw, and tweiaw, from toc, that is, 


short or abrupt; Icel. dockr, the tail.) To cut or lop off, 
as the end of a thing; to clip; to curtail; to cut short. 
To dock the tail of Rhyme.” — Holmes. 

—To cut off, as a part; to shorten; to deduct from ; as, to 
dock the odd money in the amount of a bill. 

—To cut off; to destroy; to bar; as, to dock an entail. 

—n. The tail of a beast cut short or clipped; the stump 
of the tail which remnins after docking; the solid part 
of the tail: as, the dock of a rhinoceros. — Grew. 

—A covering for a clipped tail. 

Dock, n. (D. dok; Ger. docke: Swed. docka; Dan. 
dakke. In A. S., dician or gedician, signifies to dike, 
bank. mound. See Dike.) (Marit.) An artificial basin 
for the reception of ships. D. are of several descriptions : 
either wet or dry, open or enclosed. The former are used 
for the purpose of loading or unloading a ship's cargo 
out of the influence of the tide, and are constructed 
with gates, which, when shut, keep the ship constantly 


afloat at low water. The second class of docks are 
intended for the building, repairing, aud examination 
of ships, which are admitted into them at flood-tide, and 
are so called because they are either left dry by the 
ebbing of the sea, or rendered so by the use of great 
flood-gates, or of pumps. — See BASIN; GRAVING-DOCK. 

(Law.) [Flem. docke, a cage.] The place in which a 
criminal stands in a court of justice during his trial; as, 
to be put into the dock. 

Dock, v. a. [Sce the noun.] To take to, berth in, or 
lay up in, a dock; as, to dock a ship. 

Dockage, (dol^aj,) n. pl. Fees paid for use of a dock. 
(Sometimes called dck/dues.) 

Dock'art, or Dochart, a river of Scotland, co. of 
Perth, which carries off the surplus waters of a lake of 
the same name, curious for containing a floating island. 

Dock'-cress, n. (%.) The Nipple-wort, Lapsana 
communis, 

Dock’-dues, n. pl. See DocKAGE. 

Docket, (dok’et,) n. Mim: of dock, to curtail.) A small 
picce of paper, or vellum, containing the heads of a 
writing; a digest; a summary.—A label, or ticket, tied 
to goods, to denote the address to which they are des- 
tined. — See Ticket. 

(Law.) A formal record of judicial proceedings; a 
brief writing.—In common use, it is the name given to 
the book containing an entry in brief of all the impor- 
tant acts dono in court in the conduct of each case from 
its commencement to its end.—It is kept by the clerk 
or prothonotary of the court.— Bouvier. 

On the docket, in hand; in process of execution. 

—v.n. To make a digest or summary of the heads of a writ- 
ing or writings: to abstract und enter in a book ; as, to 
docket a will.—To enter in a docket; to note the nature of 
the contents ofa document on the back of it; us, to docket 
business-letters,— To mark or indorse with a docket. 

Dock-gnte' mnn, » One who has charge of the 
entrance-gate of a dock, or dock-yard. 

Dock'-master.. An official who superintends the 
management of a dock. 

Dock'-yard. n. A yard or magazine, near a basin, 
or harbor, forming a repository of naval stores, ammu- 
nitions, &c.: and also all materials for the construction 
and repair of ships: as, Pensacola dock-yard. (The term 
is sometimes applied to a naval arsenal.) 

Doctor. (diu) n. ges docteur ; Lat. dacen, to teach. | 
Properly, a teacher or instructor ; one so skilled in some 
particular art or science ns to he able to communicate 
it toothers. It is generally believed to have Leen first 
adopted as a distinctive title in the 12th century, and to 
have originated with the university of Bologna. The 
university of Paris followed immediately after, anl, in 
1145, conferred the degree of doctor of divinity on Peter 
Lombard. In England the degree of doctor was not 
introdnced in the universities till the reign of John, or 
Henry III. In modern tímes, the title of doctor forms 
generally the highest degree in the faculties of theology, 
law, and medicine. In Germany, the title of doctor in 
philosophy bas been substituted for the older title of 
master, which is still retained in England. In the Euro- 
pean universities, before receiving the degree of doctor, 
astudent has to prepare one or more theses. In this 
country the title is conferred npon those of eminent 
learning or ability in their profession, without demanding 
from them any trial; excepting in the medical profes- 
sion, where it is bestowed at the end of a course of 
study.—The term doctor is usnally given, in courtesy, to 
all members of the medical profession; but, strictly 
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speaking, it belongs only to physicians, or those who 

have tein the ‘dence of M. D. (Doctor of Medicine) in | 
a school of medicine. 

(Seript.) A D. of the law may perhaps be distin- 
guished from Scribe, as rather teaching orally than giv- 
iug written opinions, (Luke ii. 46.) Doctors of the law 
were mostly of the sect of the Pharisees, but are distin- | 
guished from that sect in Luke (v. 17), where it ap- 
pears that the novelty of Jesus's teaching drew together 
a great company both of Pharisees and doctors of the 
law. The Jewish were invested with the dignity of D., 
by receiving into their hands a key and a tablet-book. 

D. in music. In Kugland, à musician upon whom the 
degree of doctor has been conferred by some university. 
The candidates are required to submit for the inspection 
of the musical profession a composition in eight vocal 
parts, with instrumental accompaniments. 

Doctor, v. a. To apply medicinal remedies and treat- 
ment; as, to doclor a sick person. (Used colloquially.) 

—To confer a doctor's degree upon, (Collog.) 

Doc'toral, a. [Fr.] Relating or pertaining to a 
doctor's degree or professional practice. 

Doc'tornlly, adr. In the manner of a doctor. 

Doe'torate, „. [Fr.doctorat.] Degree of a doctor. 

—v.a. To confer the degree of doctor upon. 

Doc'toress, Doc tress, n. A female physician, or 
medical practitioner. 

Doc'tor's Commons., z. (Lav.) In England, tho 
common name for the courts and offices occupied by the | 
body incorporated in 1768 under the title of “ The Col- 
lege of Doctors of Law exercent in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts." These courts are in London, on 
the southern side of St. Paul's Churchyard. The col- 
lege consists of a president (the Dean of the Arches for 
the time being), and of those doctors of law who, hav- 
ing regularly taken that degree in either of the univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge, and having been admitted 
advocates in pursuance of the rescript of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, have been elected fellows of the college 
in the manner prescribed by the charter. 

Doctor's Creek, in Georgia, flows into the Altamaha 
River from McIntosh co. 

Doctor's Creek, in New Jersey, rises in Monmouth 
co. and enters Crosswicks Creek about 3 m. N E. of 
Bordentown. 

Doc'torship, n. Degree or rank of a doctor; doc- 
torate; as, a doctorship of civil law. 

Doctor Town, in Georgia, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Doetrinaire, (dok-trin-air)) n. [Fr.] This term de- 
notes, properly, a man who is the supporter of a par- 
ticular doctrine, or who is a man of doctrines. In 
general, it is used in a bad sense, as applied to those who 
hold pedantic or unpractical views. In this sense it was 
applied in France, during the Restoration, by the reac- 
tionary court party to a faction of the parliamentary 
opposition, who wished to carry out rational and scien- 
tific doctrines in politics against all arbitrary measures. 
After the revolution of 1830, Guizot, Broglie, and others 
of this party, became ministers and supporters of the 
government, and their principles came to be very much 
the same as those of the then king. 

Doc'trinal, a. Pertaining. or relating, to doctrine, 
or something formally taught or practised; as, a doc- 
trinal proposition. — Relating, or belonging, to the act 
or means of teaching ; as, a doctrinal instrument. 

—n. Something that is a part of doctrine; a subject par- 
taking of the nature of doctrine; as, “ Doctrinals to| 
deny Christ." — South. 

BDoc'trinally, adr. In the form of doctrine or instruc- 
tion; after the manner of teaching; by way of positive 
direction. 

Poctrina'rianism, n. The system, and practice 
thereof, inculcated by the Doctrinaires. 

Doctrine, (dk’trin,) n. (Fr., from Lat. doctrina, doceo, 
to teach.) Act of teaching; instruction. 

From woman's eyes this doctrine I derive." — Shaks. 

—Whatever is taught ; a principle or position in any sci- 
ence: whatever is laid down as true by an instructor or 
master; dogma; tenet; the truths of'the gospel in 
general; instruction and confirmation in the truths of 
the gospel ; as.“ Articles of faith and doctrine." Hooker. | 

—Learning; knowledge; erudition. 

Document, (dok'u-men',) n. Fr., from Lat. documen- 
tum, from doceo, to teach.) Written instruction, evi- 
dence, or proof; any official or authoritative paper con- 
taining instructions or proof, for information and the 
establishment of facts; as, an authentic document, a 
magisterial document, &c. 

r. a. To furnish with documentary instructions or 
proofs, or with papers presenting writteu evidence, for 
the acceptation and establishment of facts. 

Documental, c. Relating, or pertaining to, docu- 
ments, or to the evidence comprised therein, or instruc- 
tion derived therefrom. 

Document'ary, a. Pertaining to written evidence 
or instruction ; contained in documents; established by 
documents ; as, documentary testimony. 

Dod'anim, or RopaNIM. (Seript.) A people descended 
from Japhet through Javan (Gen. x. 4). They are asso- 
ciated, by the above passage, and by dim etymological 
inferences, with the island of Rhodes, or some location 
on the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 

d, v.a. To shear or cut off from; as, to dodd hair 
or wool. 

Dod'dart, n. A game at ball played by two persons, 
somewhat like foot-ball.— Also, the stick used in the 
game. 

Dod'ded, a. Possessing no horns; as, a dodded steer. 

Dod'der, n. (Ger. dotter ; allied to D. touteren, to shake. 
Sce Torrer.] (Bot.) See CuscuTACEA. 

v. d. or n. To shiver, shake, tremble, or didder. 
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Dod'dered, a. Overgrown with dodder; covered with 


cuprescent plants. 

Dod'dridge, in W. Virginia, a N. co.; area, abt. 300 
sq. m. Rivers. Hughes River, and Middle Island Creek. 
Surface, hilly; soil, adapted to pasturage. Cup. West 
Union. 

Dod'dridge, Psp, an eminent English dissenting 
divine, x. at London, 1702. He published a number of 
works, of which the most esteemed are, Rise and Pro 

ress uf Religion in the Soul, and the Family Expositor. 
. at Lisbon, 1751. 

Dodds'ville, in Illinois, a post-office of Schuyler co. 

Dodecagon, (do-de.'a-gon,) n. [Gr. dodeka, twelve; 
gn iu, un angle.] (Geom.) A polygon which has twelve 
angles and twelve sides. When the angles and sides 
are each of them equal, the D. is a regular one, and 
may then be inscribed in, or circumscribed by, the cir- 
cle, the sum of its interior angles equalling twenty 
right angles. If the side of a D. be 1, its area will = 
3X (2 + 43), or 11:190 nearly. — See REGULAR FIGURE. 

( Fort.) The term is applied to a place surrounded by 
twelve bastions. 

Dod ym'ia, n. [Gr. dodeka, and gyné, female.) 
Bot.) In the Linnean system, an order of plants hav- 
ing 12 styles or stigmas. 

Dodecagyn ian, Dodecag’y nous, a. (Bot.) Pos- 
sessing 12 styles. 

Dodecahe'dral, a. Pertaining to a dodecahedron. 

Dodecahedron, (do-dek-ai-he'drun,)n. Gr. dudeka, 
twelve, hedra, abase.) (Geom.) One of the five regular 
solids of Plato, being contained under the surface com- 
posed of twelve equal and regular polygons or bases. — 
Sce REGULAR. Bopy. 

Dodecan'drin, n. [Gr. dodeka, twelve, and anér, 
andros, a man.) ( Bot.) In the Linnean system, the 11th 
class of plants, including all those having from 12 to 
20 stuni ns, 

Deodecan'drian, Dodecan'drous, a. 
Pertaining to the Dodecandria. 

Dodecapet'alous, a. jor. dodeka, and petalon, 
petal.] (Hot) Having twelve petals. 

ee'astyle, n. (Gr. dodeka, and stylos, column.) 
(Arch.) A building having twelve columns in front. 

Dodecasy Hab’‘ic, a. Having twelve syllables. 

GC n. A word containing twelve syl- 
abies, 

Dodeen'theon, n. [Gr. dodeka, twelve, and theos. 
the name of an antidote, among the ancients, named 
after the 12 Grecian gods.) (t.) A genus of plants, 
order Primulacew. They are perennial plants, with 
radical, oblong leaves. an erect, simple scape, and a. ter- 
minal umbel of nodding flowers. D. meadia, the Amer- 
ican cowslip, or Mead's cowslip, is an elegant herb, 
flourishing on prairies, dry or rocky soils, throughout 
the Western States. 

Dodge, (dòdj.)v. n. [Etymol. uncertain.] To start or 
jump suddenly nside; to shift place by a quick, abrupt 
movement; as, to dodge round a corner. — To play tricks 
to be evasive; to play fast und loose; to use tergiversa- 
tion; to quibble; to raise expectations and disappoint | 
them. 

v. a. To evade or shirk by a sudden shift of place; to 
elude or escape from by a quick side-movement; as, to 
dodge « policeman, to dodge a cricket-ball. (Used col- 
loquially.) 

—n. A trick; a clever artifice; a skilful evasion; as, a 
capital dodge to raise money. 

Dodger, (d' ,) n. An evader: one who plays fast 
and loose; a trickster; a schemer on a small scale; 
as, an “artful dodger." — Dickens. 

Dodge, in Jwa, a township of Boone co. ; pop. abt. 600. 

—A township of Dubuque co. 

—A post-township of Guthrie co., abt. 55 m. W.N.W. of 
Des Moines. 

Dodge, in Minnesota, n S. E. co.; area, abt. 432 sq. m. 
Rivers. S. branch of the Zumbro, and Red Cedar rivers. 
Surface, slightly undulating. Soil, fertile. cup. Man- 
torville. 

Dodge, in Nebraska, an E. co.; area, abt. 725 &q. m. 
Rivers. Platte and Elkhorn, and Maple and other creeks. 
Surface, undulating. Soil, fertile. Minerals. Limestone. 


Cap. Fontenelle, 
Dodge, in Wisconsin, a S.E. central co.: area, abt. 930 


(Bot.) 


sq.m. Rivers. Rock River, and Crawfish and Beaver 
Dam creeks. Surface, diversified. Soil, very fertile. 
Min. Limestone. Cop. Juneau. 

Dodge Centre, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Dodge co. 

Dodge Centre, in Wisconsin. Sce JUNEAU. 

Dodge City, in Minnesota, a post-village of Steele co., 
abt. 10 m. S.S.E. of Faribault. 

Dodges Corners, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Wankesha co. 

Dodye'ville, in Jowa, a post- village of Des Moines co. 

Dodge'ville. in Wiscensin, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Iowa co., abt. 45 m. W. by S. of Madison. 
There are valnable mines of copper and lead worked in 
the neighborhood, 

Doó'diberg, a summit of the Swiss Alps, 17 m. S. S. W. 
of Glarus, having an elevation of 11.887 ft. 

Dod'ipate. Dod'ipoll, n. A dolt; a thick-headed 
fellow ; a clodpole. 

Dod’kin, n. [D.duifken.] A doitkin, or small doit; 
an old coin of trifling valne. 

* I would not buy them for a dodkin."— Lilly. 

Dod'man, n. An English provincialism for a snail; 
(sometimes called hodmandod.) 

Dodo'nn. (An. Geog.)A town of Thesprotia in Epirus, (or 
Thessaly,) in the midst of vast forests. It was the sanc- 
tuary of the Pelagic worship, and possessed an oracle 
of Jupiter, one of the most celebrated and most ancient 
of Greece. The oracles were given by an oak, called 
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the prophetic tree; the priestess interpreted sometimes 
the rustling of the branches, sometimes the sound given 
out by copper vases suspended to the sacred tree; and, 
at others, the singing of doves hidden in its foliage, or 
the murmur of a neighboring spring. 

Dodo, ».; pl. Dopoks, (Zoll.) A genus of birds which 
has become 
extinct 
since the 
lth centy 
but which 
appears to 
have exist- 
ed up to 
that timein 
the Mauri- 
tius. For- 
merly it 
was usually 
classed by 
naturalists - 
in the fum- 
ily Struthi- 
onide, or 
amongst 
the ostrich- 
es; but of 
late much 
attention 
has been paid to the history of this lost bird. and it is 
now arranged in the order Columbe, and family Colum- 
bide, or pigeons. It appears to have been a massive, 
clumsy bird, ungraceful in form, and with n slow wad- 
dling motion; to have been clothed with down instead 
of feathers, and to have had the wings and tail so short 
and feeble as to be utterly useless to it for flight. 

Dodonides, (do-don'e-dees.) (Myth) The priestesses 
who delivered the oracles in the temple of Jupiter at 
Dodona. 

Dod'rans, n. [Lat.] (Antiq.) A Roman measure, 
equal to about 9 inches, being the space between the 
end of the thumb and of the little finger when both are 
fully extended. It is about equal to the palm, 

Dods'ley, RosERT, an English publisher and miscel- 
Inneous writer; n. in Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 1709. 
He is chiefly remembered for his tragedy of Cleone, 
praised by Dr. Johnson. D. 1764. 

Dod'son, in Ohio, a township of Highland co.; pop. 
1,710. 

—A village of Montgomery co., abt. 15 m. W.N.W. of 
Dayton. 

'son ville, in Alabama, a post-vill. of Jackson co. 

Dod'son ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Highland co., 
abt. 50 m. E. of Cincinnati. 

Doe, (di,) n. I^ 8. da; Dan. dua; Ger. damthier; Fr. 
daim, daine, from Lat. dama.] A she-deer: specifically, 
the female of the fallow-deer, of which the male is 
termed a buck. — The word is also applied to the female 
of other animal species; as, a doe-rabbit. 

Doe Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Highland co. 

Doe River Cove, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Carter co. 

Doe Run, in Pennsylvania, a post-oftice of Chester co. 

Doer, (dó/'er,) n. (See Do.] One who does; one who 
acts, performs, or executes ; an agent ; one who performs 
what is required; one who observes, keeps, or obeys in 
practice. 


“ Talkers are no good doers." — Knolles. 
(Scots Law.) A factor; an agent; a legal assistant or 
adviser. 
Does, (die.) The third person singular of the verb do, 
indicative mood, present tense. See Do. 
Doe'skin, n. The skin ofa doe.—(Manuf.) A compact 
kind of twilled cloth, used for trouserings aud work- 
men's suits: na, doeskin pants. 


Doff, v.a. [From do, and off; the correlative of don — do 
and on.] To put off, as dress; to strip or divest; to dis- 
apparel ; as, to dof one's garments. 


“Thou wear a lion's hide! dof it for shame.“ — Shaka. 
—To throw or put away; to get off; to shift off, witha 
view to delay. 
Dof fer, n. (Mech.) That part of a carding-machine 
which takes the cotton from the cylinder when carded. 
Do'frines, or Dov'refeld, a chain of mountains 
dividing Norway from Sweden ; its highest point, Sneche 
Han (* Snow Cap”), has an elevation of 7,568 feet. It 
possesses the richest mines of iron and copper in Europe. 
Dog, u. [D. dog ; Ger. docke ; Dan. dogge ; Fr. dogue ; Icel, 
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doggr. The root is found in Gr. daknd, Sansk. daksh, tc 
bite.] (Zoól.) A quadruped of the genus CANIS, q. v. 
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An andiron ; a fire-dog. — See ANDIRON, 

A term of contempt for a base, mean, worthless fellow ; 
as, “ the dog Jew.’ — Shaks. 

-A man; a fellow; — used colloquially in a humorous or 
jocular sense; as, * Tom, thou rt a sly dog.” — Fielding. 

—A term to denote the male of sundry species of animals; 
as, a dog-fox.—It is also employed as a particle to de- 
note anything of mean or degenerate quality; as, a 


rose. 

To go to the dogs, to be ruined, or utterly impoverished 
in purse and character; as, that mau s going to the 
dogs. — To give, throw, or cast to the dogs, to reject and 
fling away, as worthless. 

* Throw physic to the dogs I II none of it.” — Shaks. 
v. a. To hunt; to follow up insidiously or indefatigably ; 
to pester; to urge; to worry with espionage or impor- 
tunity; us, to be dogged by a footpad. 
have dogged him like his murtherer." — Shaks, 


Do'gal, a. [See Doc E.] Relating or pertaining to a doge; | 


as, the dogal dignity. 
Doga'na, n. [It.] In Italy, a custom-house. 
gate, Doge'nte, n. [Fr. dogai.] Office, rank, or 
jurisdiction of a doge. 
Dog’-bane, n. Sune as Doa's-BAN*, q. v. 
"bee, n. A drone; a male of the bee kind. 
Dog'berry, n. The berry found on the dogwood. 
(Lit.) In composition, a metaphorical title applied to 
a night-watchman;— derived from the Shakspearean 
character of the same name. 
Dog’berry-tree, n. (Bot.) 
Con xus, q. v. 
Der der, n. (Bot.) The brier that bears the hip; 
Rosa 3 Browne. 855 5 
Dog -en e., n. (Bot.) See Doa's-CABBAGE. 
3 A carriage with a box for holding sports- 


The dogwood, genus 
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portance. All credentials with which the senate fur- | Dog’ma, n.; Eng. pl. Doawa4s; Lat. pl. DonwaATA. 


nished ministers to foreign courts, though written in 
his name, were not signed by him, but by a secretary of 
state, who sealed them with the arms of the republic. 
Dispatches were directed to him by ambassadors, but 
he could not open them, except in presence of the coun- 
cillors ; und although money was struck in his name, it 
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did not bear his stamp or arms. He could not go he- 
yond Venice without permission of the council. His 
children and brothers were excluded from all the chief. 
offices of state; and so jealously did the republic regard 


AND DOGE'S PALACE, VENICE. 


men's dogs; also, a sort of double-seated gig for four 
persons, those before and those behind sitting back to 
back. 
Dog’-cheap, a. Cheap as offal or dog’s-meat ; ridicu- 
lously low-priced. (Sometimes termed dirt-cheap.) 
Good store, say you, aud dog-cheap ? " — Dryden. 


Dog'day Har’ vest-fly, n. (Zoll.) See CICADA. 

Dog days, or CaxicULAR Dav 5, n. pl. ( Astron.) Canicula 
was the old name of the constellation Canis Minor, q. v. 
It was also used to denote Sirius or the Dog-Star, the 
largest and the brightest of all the stars, and which is 
situated in the mouth of Cunis Major, q. v. From the 
Heliacal rising (q. v.) of the star Sirius the ancients reck- 
oned their Dog-days. or Dies Caniculares, which were 40 
in number— 20 before, and 20 after, the rising of the star. 
The rising of the Dog-Star was ignorantly supposed to 
be the occasion of the extreme heat, and of the diseases 
incidental to these days. It was by mere accident that 
the rising of the star coincided with the hottest season 
of the year, in times and countries of the old astrono- 
mers. The time of its rising depends on the latitude of 
the place, and is later and later every year in all lati- 
tudes, owing to precession. In time the star will rise 
in the dead of winter. 

Dog'/draw, u. (Eg. Feud. Law.) A manifest depre- 
hension ofan offender against venison in the forest, when 
he is found drawing after a deer by the scent of a hound 
which he holds in a leash. — Johnson. 

Doge, (dj) n. [It., from Lat. duca— duz,a leader. 
(Hist.) The title borne by the chief magistrate in the 
former Italian republics of Venice and Genoa. The 
dogate, or office 
and dignity ofdoge, 
was elective; the 
doge of Genoa 
being elected for 
two years, and at 
Venice for life. 
The office was 
originated in 
the latter city 
in the year 697. 
When the seven 
tribunes, by whom 
state affairs had 
been previously 
administered, were 
found unequal to 
their posts, the 
Venetians resolved 
to replace them by 
a single chief ma- 
gistrate. who 
should hold office 
for life. The doge 
was chief of the 
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ister, and personal representative of tho republic; but, 
though invested with almost regal authority, he was 
nota sovereign. He could convoke assemblies, declare 
war, or conclude treaties, command the armies of the 
state, appoint the military tribunes and the judges, col- 
lect citizens, hear appeals, decide disputes between the 
clergy, award ecclesiastical punishments, invest bishops. 
and install them in their churches. Notwithstanding 
these vast powers, a perusal of the history of Venice 
will prove, that,—though the Venetians allowed four 
centuries to elapse before they fixed the bounds, or con- 
trolled the exercise of the power of their chief mag- 
istrate. — after that time, the doge was merely the 
representative of an authority which was actually re- 
served to the republic. In fact, he was a state pageant, 
who lent the weight of his name to the acts of the senate. 
He could give audience to ambassadors, but not make 
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any answer to them as from himself on matters of im- 


the chief they had themselves elected, that the doge 
of Venice was, politically speaking, a nonentity. He 
could not divest himself of his dignity at will; and at 
his death, threeinquisitors and five correctors examined 
into his conduct with the most searching rigor. The 
personal history of the doges is inseparably incorporated | 
with that of the republic of Venice ; and theoffice, after 
an existence of 1,109 years, yielded, with but slight 
resistance, to the power of the republic of France. 

Dog’-eared, a. Said ofa book when its leaves are 
turned down at the corners, and also soiled by careless 
handling, or incessant usage. 

BDoge'nte, n. See DOGATE. 

Doze'less,a. Without n doge: as, dogeless Venice. 

Dog’-fancier, n. A person having a taste for, and 
knowledge of, doxs.— One who deals in dogs. 

Dozg'-fish, n. (Zoil.) The common name of some of the 
smallest species of the Sharks, or family Syualide. They | 
are characterized by a sharp stout spine in front of the 
two dorsals. The American species is from 1 to 3 feet 
long. It is caught in great numbers for the sake of its 
oil, bnt causes great annoyance to fishermen by cutting 
the hooks from their fishing-lines. 


Fig. 844. — DOG-FISH. 

Doz'-fly,n. A pestiferous, biting fly. 

Dog’-fox,n. A male fox; — opposed to bitch-fox. 

Dog'ged, a. Like a surly dog;—hence, sullen; surly ; 
sour; morose; severe; obstinate; as, dogged resolution. 

Dog'gedly, adv. Sullenly; morosely ; gloomily ; sour- 
ly; with resolute obstinacy; as, he s doggedly bent on his 
own course, 

Dog’gedness, ». Obstinacy carried to extremity ; 
sullenness; sourness; churlishness, 

Dog'ger, n. [0] (Naut.) A ship of about 80 tons bnr- 
den, with a well in the middle, to bring fish alive to 
shore; as, a Dutch d er. 

Dog’ger Bank, a vast sindbank in the North Sen. 
extending from the E. coast of England to within (o m 
ofJütland. Its fisheries are important. The Dutch nnd 
English fought an indecisive naval battle here in 1781. 
Lat 54° 10 to 579 23“ N., Lon. 1? 21^ to 4? 17“ E. 

Dog'gerel, Pogz'grel.». [From dog.] Dog-rhyme 
er poetry; u loose, irregular kind of poetical compo- 
sition of the lowest class. 

Those who dealt in dogg'rel, or who pin'd in prose." —Dryden. 

—a. Of a mean, low, loose, irregular character; — said of 
a certain kind of verse; as, doggerel rhymes. 

Dog’german, u. ( Naut.) One who belongs toa dogger. 

Dog’gish, a. Like a dog; snappish; snarling; brutal. 

Dog’gishness, ». Condition or quality of being dog- 
gish or surly. 

Dog’grel, „. and a. Samo as DOGGEREL, q. v. 

Dok hend. n. Part of the lock of a gun. 

Dog’-hearted, a. Cruel; pitiless; brutal. 

Dog'-hole, ». A den; a vile hole; a meun habitation ; 

ennel, 

Dog hook. n. A kind of strong hook for wrenching. 

Dog Island, in Florida, on the S. coast at the E. side 
of the middle entrance to St. George's Sound. On its W. 
extremity is a light 50 ft. high, revolving once in 3 min. 
Lat. 29° 43^ 30” N., Lon. 849 41' W. 

Dog'-kennel, n. A little wooden house or shelter for 
dogs. 

Doz'-Latin,». Barbarous Latin. 


| Dogmat'ically, adr. 


| 


Dog-legged Stairs, n. pl. (Arch.) A staircase which 
is solid between the upper flights, or which has no well- 
hole, and in which the rail and balusters of both pro- 
gressive and retrogressive flights fall in the same verti- 


cal plane. 
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[Gr. 
from dosed, to think, to appear: root dic, to show.] 
That which seems true to one; a notion; à tenet; a doc- 
trine. — A settled opinion; an established maxim, prin- 
ciple, or teuet; a doctrinal point, particularly in matters 
of faith and philosophy ; as, the dogmas of the Stoics. — 
A tenet or doctrine enunciated or propounded on a shal- 
low basis. 

Dog mad, a. Rabid; mad after the manner of hydro- 
phobia, 

Dogmatic, Dogmat'ical, a. Fr. dogmatique ; Gr. 
dogmatikos,) Pertaining or relating to a dogma, or to 
settled opinion; as, a dogmatic way of speaking. — As- 
serting with authority: having a disposition io assert 
positively, or with magisterial force, or arrogunce; as, a 
dogmatic writer. 

—Asserted with authority ; dictatorial ; magisterial ; posi- 
tive; confident; overbearing; ns, dogmatical opinions, 

Positively; in a magisterial or 
dogmatic manner; arrogantly. 

Dogmat'icalness, n. Quality of dogmatical or mag. 
isterial positiveness; arrogant authoritativeness of ex- 
pression, 

Dogmatician, (dog-ma-isl'an,) n. One who utters 
or propounds dogmas; a dogmatist. 

Dogmat ics, n. sing. The science of doctrinal theology. 

Dog’matism, n. [Fr. dogmatisme.] Positive assertion 
in advancing doctrine; arrogance or positiveness of 
opinion; as, the * degmatism of his conversation.” Scott. 

Dog’matist, n. [Fr. dogmatiste; late Gr. dogmatistés.] 
A bold or arrogant advance of doctrines or principles; 
a magisterial teacher; a positive asserter, or dogmatic 
expounder. 

Dog'mntize, v.n. [Fr dogmatiser ; Gr. dogmatiso.] 
To lay down an opinion or opinions; to assert positive- 
ly; to teach with bold and unauthorized confidence; to 
arrogantly put forth opinions; as, * dogmatizing schools.” 

Blackmore. 

Dog’matizer, n. One who dogmatizes; an arrogant 
nsserter, 

Dog’matory, a. Dogmatical. 

Dog River, in Mississippi. See EscATAPPA. 

Dog River, in Vermont, n smail stream of Washington 
co. It joins the Onion River a few m. below Montpelier. 

Dog’-rose, n. (Bot) Same as dog-brier.— See Rosa. 

Dog’s-bane, n. (Bot.) Apocixum. 

DOR v cabbnges n. A species of Thelygonum. 

Dog^s-enr, n. The corner of the leaf of a book, turned 
down after the manner of the eat of a dog. 

—v.a. To turn down in dog's-enrs, as the corners of 
leaves in a book; as, a dog’s-earrd novel. 

Dog’s-grass, or Dog^s-cough-grass, n. (Bot.) 
See Friticum. 

Dog’ship, . State, condition, or characteristics of a dog. 

Doz'-shore, n. (ant.) A shore, or small bulk of 
timber, used to support a ship on the ways before the 
blocks a1 e knocked from under her at the time of launch- 


ing. 

Dogs (Isle of). or Poplar Marsnes, in London, Eng- 
land, a promontory formed by the windings of the 
Thames 314 m. from St. Paul's. The East India Docks 
are situate here. 

Dog'-sick, a. Sick after the fashion of a dog. 

Dog'-sleep.». Pretended sleep. 

Dog’s-meat, n. Offal; refuse of animal matter, given 
As food to dogs. 

Dog’s-meat-man, n. A purveyor or vender of dog's- 
meat. 

Dog's-tail-grass. n. (Bot.) See CYNOSURUS. 

Bog'stur, n. (Astron. The star SIRIUS, q. v. 

Dogs'-tongue, u. (Bot.) Same as llound's-tongne 
See CYNoGLOsSUM. 

Dog'-tooth, ».; pl. Dos- 
TEETH. See CANINE. 

(4rch.) An ornament used 
in the Anglo-Norman build- 
ings of the 12th century, con- 
sisting of pointed projections. 
(See Fig. 845.) 

Dog’ - tooth - violet, 7. 
(Bot.) See Viola. 

Dog’town, in Pennsylvania, 
a Village of Lancaster co, 

Dog'-triek, n. A currish 
trick; an ill turn; brutal 
treatment. 

“ Learn better manners, or I shall 
serve you a dog-trick." - Dryden, 

BDoz'-trot.». A gentle trot, 
like that of a dog. 

Dog’-vane, n. (Naut.) A 
small vane, with bunting attached, used as an indicator 
of the direction of the wind. 

Dog’-wateh,n. (Neut.) Among seamen, a watch of 
two hours. There are two D., called the first dog-watch, 
and second dog-watch, occurring respectively from 4 to 6 
o'clock P.M., and 6 to 8 o'clock P.M. 

Dog’-weary, a. Spent with fatigue; excessively 
wearied. 


“I've watched so long, that I'm dog-weary." — Shake. 
Dog’-wheat, n. ( Bot.) Same as Doa's-GRASS. 


Fig. 815. 
DOG-TOOTH ORNAMENT. 


Dog’-whelk, n. (Zoöl.) See Nassa.- 
Dog’ wood, n. (Bot.) See Cornus. 
Dog’ wood-tree, n. (Bot.) See PISCIDIA. 


Dog wood Valley, in Georgia, a village of Walker co. 

Doi'ly. D’Oy'ley, n. (Supposed to be derived from 
the name of the original maker.] Formerly a kind of 
woollen stuff; a small napkin, generally figured and 
folded, placed with the dessert and wine after dinner. 

Do'ings, n. pl. [See Do.] Things done; transactions; 
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feats; actions, good or bad; behavior; conduct ; stir; 
bustle; festivity ; as, dangerous doings, fino doings, &c. 
Shall there be then, in the meautime, no doings ?'' — Hooker. 

Doit, n. [D. duit; Ger. deut, a small coin; Fr. doigt; 
Lat digitus, a finger.] A small Dutch. copper coin of 
infinitesimal value; hence, any very small piece of 
money. 

*' When they will not gire a doit to a lame beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian." — Shuka. 

—Anything of little or no value; as, I do not mind him a 
doit. (Used figuratively.) 

Doit'kin,». A sinall coin, less than a doit. 

Dokimas'tic, a. Seo Docimastic. 

Do’ko, « country of tropical Africa, S. of Abyssinia, 
near the river Gojeb, in Lat. 39 N., Lon. 37° E. The 
negroes inhabiting this region are dwarfs; they wear 
no clothing; subsist on roots, honey, and reptiles ; und 
nre supposed to be the * pigmies” of the ancients. 

Do’ko, in & Carolina, n post-office of Fairficll co. 

Dolabdel'la, P. Conxzrtus, the son-in-law of Cicero, 
who took sides with Julius Cæsar in the civil war, 
served under him at Pharsalia, Thapsus, and Munda, 
and was made by him consul and governor of Syria. 
He was deprived of his government by Cassius, and re- 
venged himself by putting to death Trebonius, gov- 
ernor of Asia Minor, and one of the assassins of the dic- 
tator. Declared an enemy of the republic for this act, 
he took refuge in Laodi y Where he was besieged by 
Cassius and compelled to commit sui B. C. 43. 

Dolab’riform, a. | Lat. dolabra, pickaxe, and forma, 
form.) ( Bot.) Applied to those bodies. principally leaves, 
which are fleshy, compressed towards the upper end, 
with one border thick and straight, and the other thin 
and convey 

(Zoil.) Shaped like a hatchet, as the foot of certain 
bivalves. — Brande. 

Dolce, (dol’chi,.) Dolcemente. (dol'cha-men'ta,) adr. 
(It. from Lat. dulcis.) ( Mus.) A term denoting that 
the passage over which it is written is to be played in a 
soft, smovth, and delicate manner, In instrumental 
music, this term is generally applied to those portions 
of melody whieh are so peculiariy adapted to the voice 


that the performer cannot express them better than by | 


taking the vocal tones as his guide. 

Dolce, Carro, (dol'chai,) a Florentine artist, n. 1616, 
especially excelled in portraits, Amongst his other 
eminent works may be mentioned: Jesus Christ in the 
Garden of Olives; Herodias carrying the head of John 
the Biptist; a Saint Cecilia: Jesus Christ blessing the 
bread; und Virgin nursing Jesus, He was distinguished 
by a softness of touch to which he probably owes his 
name. D. 1686. 

Dolce. Gur, and River. Sce Durex. 

Dolcino, Dulcino, (dol-ché'ns,) n. [It] (Mus) A 
small bassoon, 

Dol drums. n. pl. A term given by sailors to a certain 
latitude near the equator, remarkable for prevalent 
calms and baffling winds; — he: the colloquial ex- 
pression, to be in the doldrums, signifies to be listless, 
bored, in a state of ennui, and so forth. 

Dole, v. [A. S. del, a part; L. Ger. deel; Swed. del; 
Boh. dil; Gael. (ilo ; O Ger. teil ; isk. dul, to cnt.) 
Act of dealing or distributing: as, a“ General dole, "— 
Cleveland. —'Yhat which is dealt out or distributed; 
share or portion. — Gratuity; that which is given in 
charity; analms.— A bound n partition. — A void 
space left in tillage. (Jolnson.) iel; sorrow; misery ; 
dolor. 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole."— Shaks. 
(Scots. Law.) Proof of criminal design or intent. 

—v.a. [A. S. dalan.] To deal out; to apportion; to dis- 
tribute in small quantities ;—generally before gut; us, to 
dolz out money. 

Dole. a town of France, dep Jura, near the Doubs, 28 m. 
N. of Lons-le-Saulnier, was founded by the Romans. 
Manuf. Straw hats, leather, chemical products, agricul- 
tural implements, earthenware, hosiery, and optical in- 
struments. Pop. 11,093. 

Dole’-beer, ». Beer given away in charity. 

Dole-bread, n. Bread bestowed as an alms. 

Dole'ſul. c. [Fr devil, grief, trom Lat. dolor — dalen, 
to suffer pain; probably allied to Sansk. dal, to be cleft, 
used metaphorically Full of d lor, grief, pain, sor- 
row, &c.; expressing grief; afflicted; impressing or 
producing sorrow; piteous; wolul; gloomy; dismal; 
us, a doleful face. 

“This doleful vale of misery past." — Prior. 

Dole'fully, adr. In a doleful manner; dismally ; sor- 
rowfully: querylously, 

Dole fulness, ». State of being doleful; melancholy; 
dismalness; gloominess; querulousness. 

Dole-meadow, n. A meadow owned by several per- 
sons in common. 

Dol'erite, n. (Min.) A variety of LapnADORITE, J. v. 

Doleritic, a. Resembling dolerite; partaking of the 
nature of dolerite, 

Dolesome, (dumm,) a. Doleful; dismal; querulous; 
gloomy. 

Dole’somely, adv. Dolefully. 

Dole’someness, n. State of sorrow, gloom, or quer- 
ulousness, 

Dolgorouki, (dol-qoo-roo'ke,) the name of an an- 
cient and princely Russian family, which has furnished 
a number of distinguished warriors and statesmen.— 
Ivan D., one of the classical poets of Russia, was born 
1754, and died at St. Petersburg, 1823. 

Dolicho-cephalous, (dol'e-ko-sef'a-Ius) a. [Gr. 
dolichss, Yong, and erphalé, head.) ( Physiol.) Applied 
to those nations of men whose 
cover the cerebellum, as in the negroes, 
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" 

Dolich'onyx, n. (Zw) A genus of birds, family 
Iclevida, See BonoLINK. 

Dolichos, (e n. [Gr.] ( Bot.) A genns of plants, 
order Fubacea, consisting of herbaceous or shrubby 
twincrs with trifoliolate leaves, the flowers succeeded 
by pods, which are sometimes esculent, D. sesquipe- 
dalis, a native of South America, and cultivated in the 
warmer parts of Europe, has cylindrical pods a foot and 
a half long, which form an excellent dish when cooked 
young. ‘Tho D. tuberosus, of Martinique, yields a fleshy 
tuber, as well as pulse, both of them edible; and D. 
uniflorus is grown for food in India under the mune of 
Horse Grain, The D. pruriens of Linnwus is the Mu- 
cuna pruriens of De Candolle. The stiff hair that cov- 
ers the external surface of the small pod, that consti- 
tutes the fruit of the plant, is used medicinally. The 
intolerable and persistentitching which these hairs pro- 
duce, when only the smallest atom touches the cuticle, 
has obtained for it the name of Cno-ich, and has been 
long a favorite but cruel agent in practical joking. It 
is applied to kill worms, especially the large, long, 
round species known as the Vondbrici; and this it effects 
by mechan means — the sharp hairs of the D. piere- 
ing the worm’s tender body, like myriads of fine 
needles, The manner in which it is prepared for use, 


is, to take a spoonful of treacle, honey, or jam, and) 


grasping one of the pods of the cowhage with a pair of 
fore ps, scrape off bout. 10 grains of the hair with a 
knife, mix them with the honey or treacle, and give the 
whole to the child every night at bedtime, for a few 
evenings: giving a powder of jalap, scammony, and cialo- 
mel about the fourth or fifth morni to expel the dead 
worms, and the slime, or 2629 in which they engeuder. 
Should the D. « "get on tlie skin, the only m of 
obtaining relief is instantly to wash the part with warm 
water and soap, and yards rub lard or pomatum 
into and over the irrit leuticle. — See Wonvs. 

Dolichu'rus, n. (Gr. dolichonros] (Pros). A long- 
tailed verse; a verse having a redundant foot or syllable. 

Craig. 

DoV ington, in Runs, a post-village of Bucks 
con about 120 m. E. of. Harrisbnri. 

Do'lium, n. Lat.] (Zw) The Chank Shells, a genus 
of Moliusen, inhabiting univalve shells, found, for the 
most part, in the Indian, African, and S. American sens. 
The shell is large, light, and oval or globular; the 
mouth wide and notched, generally transversely banded, 
The species now especially known as Chank Shells are 
fished up by divers in the Gulf of Manar, on the c t 
opposite Jaffn tun, in Ceylon, in abont two fathoms 
Water; nud at ivancore, Juticoreen, and other places, 
Large fossi! beds of Chanks have also been found. They 
areof aspiral shape, and form a considerable article of 
trade in India, where they are in extensive demand all 
over the country. They are sawn into narrow rings or 
bracelets. ind are worn as ornaments for the arins, legs, 
fingers, K, by the Hindoo women; many of them are 
also buried with the bodies of opulent and distinguished 
persons. Those which, from being taken with the fish, 
ure called green Chanks, are most in demand, The 
white Chank, which is the shell thrown upon the beach 
by strony tides, having lost its gloss and consistency, is 
not worth the freight up to Calcutta. The value of the 
green Chank depends upon its size. A Chank opening 
to the richt, called in Calcutta the right-handed Chank, 
is so highly prized as sometimes to sell for 400, or 500, 
or even 1,000 rupees, 

Doll, Dolly, 2. [Probably from idol ; Gr. eiddlon.] A 
puppet, or to by, for a child's play. 

Dollar, n. [low. Sax. daller; Dan. and Swed. dater ; 
Ger, thaler; Yt. talero; L. Lat. dulerus, from A. S. dal, 


i 


Ger. thal, a valley; the coin is said to have been first 
struck in the dale or valley of Joachim, in Bohemia] 


The money unit of the U, States, which was taken from 
the once famous Spanish dollar or pitstre. It was es- 
tablished under the Confederation by resolution of Con- 
gress, July 6, 1755, and the first coinage of dollars com- 
menced in 1794. It was then only a silver piece, con- 
taining 371 4-16th grains of pure silver, and 416 grains 
of standard silver. The Act of Jan. 18, 1837, reduced 
the standard weiglit to 41214 grains, but increased the 
fineness to 900-10 )0ths, the quantity of pure silver re- 
maining as before. The smaller silver coins are not of 
equal weight proportionally. By the Act of March 3, 
1810, the coinage of gold dollars was authorized, They 
were issued the same year, weighing 24 $-10th grains, 
@-10ths fine, 23 22-100tlis being pure gold. AIL other 
coins of the U. States are decimal multiples or subdivi- 
sions of the dollar. 

Dol lart Bay, or Tua Dotter, a large arm of the 
North Sea, extending between Hanover and Holland, to 
the mouth of the river Ems. 

DOV linger, IGNiz, an eminent German anatomist and 
physiologist, B. at Bamberg, 1770. He graduated in 
174, went, in 1803, as professor of anatomy to Wiirz- 
burg, where he, in connection with Schelling, founded 
a new anatomical-philosophical school. In 1826 he re- 
moved to Munich, where he D. in 1841. 
position in the history of science was earned particu- 
larly by his examination and studies of comparative 
anatomy and physiology, and by the improving of the 
microscope. IIis principal works are: (Grundzüge der 
Physiologie; Ueber den Werth und die Bedeutung der ver- 

henden Anatomie; Beitrüge zur Entwickelungsge- 
schichte des Gehirns; Grundzüge der Entwickelung des 
Zellen-, Knochen-, und Blut- Systems. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Doll'man, n. See Dotw iN. 

Dolly, n. See Dort, — ( Mining.) A mechanical contriv- 
ance for the stirring of ores in the process of washing. 


srebral lobes completely | —A domestic instrument used for stirring linen while un- 


dergoing purification in the laundry. 
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Dol'man, Dolman, „. Fr. doliman; Hung. dol- 
min; Turk. d^olamot.] A garment of the cassock 
kind, worn by the Turks, Albanians, Hungarians, &c. 

Dolmen, n. [Celt.] (Ace. Same as CROMLECH, Q. v. 

Dolomieu', DkopaT Gui SYLVAIN TANCHT.DE DE GRATET 
DE, a French geologist, n. in Danphiné, 175 


50. He accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt, and on his return was taken 
prisoner, confined at Messina, and D. 1801, He had 
travelled, for scientific purposes, in many parts of Fu- 
rope; aud he is especially distinguished for his discov- 
ery of the peenliar logical formation of the moune 
tain-ranges of South Tyrol, which have since been named, 
after him, the * Dolomite Mountains.” He was author 
of many esteemed works, of which his Mineralegical 
d HAM, and a Voyage to the Lipari Islands, are the 
ciet. 


Dolomite, n. (Ge«l.) [Named after Dou. q. v.] See 


Pk:sMIAN and MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, — ( Mín.) A specific 
name for the rhombohedral compounds of carbonate of 
lime and magnesia. It includes the varieties Pearl Spar, 
Bitter Spar, Mesitine Spar, and Breunnerite.— Asa rock, 
the nam given to limestones containing carbonate of 
magnesia; those varieties that approach nearest in com- 
position to equivalent combinations of the two carbon- 
ates yielding the most durable building-stenes, In the 
Tyrol, Canada, and other mountainous districts, local 
masses of limestone are found to be changed into crys- 
talline D. over extensive areas. 


Dolomit'ic, a. Of the nature of, or relating to, dolo- 


mite; us, „tie rocks. 


Dolomizn’tion, u. Formation of dolomite. 
BPol'omize,».a. To convert into dolomite. 
Do'lor. 


formerly written Denen.) n. Lat., from doleo, 
to sorrow. See DotEFUL.] Lamentation; griel ; sorrow; 
anguish; trouble. * 


Dolores. a town of the Mexican Confederation, depart- 


ment and 45 in 5. of the city of Guan 


ui 
Dolorif'erous, Dolorif'ic. Dolorif ical. a. 


(From Lat. dior, and ferre, to produce, facere, to make.) 
Producing or causing pain, anznish, or misery. 
Doloro'so, n It.] (Mus) Noting a soft and pathetic 
style of execution. — Crabbe. 
a. [See Daten.] Full of dolor; sorrowful ; 
].— Painful; giving pain or sorrow; ex- 
for trouble; as, dolorous cries. 
„ adv. Sorrowfully; in a manner to ex- 


doleful; d 
pressing g 


press pain. 

a, (n.) n. [Lat. delphin, delphinus; Gr. 
delphis; Vr. dauphin, Etymol. uncertain] (Zoól.) A 
name commonly applied to two inhabitants of the ocean 
of widely ditlerent habits and organization: by natural- 
ists it is generally used to signify the dolphin of the un- 
cients, which is a cetaceous mammal of the genus Del- 
phis of Linnaeus; by poets it is applied to the coryphene 
(Coruphona hippurus, Linn.), a fish long celebrated for 
tho swiftness ofits swimming, and the brilliant and bean- 
tiful colors which it successively assumes in the act of 
death. — Seo DELPHINIDA, und CorTPHENA. 

(Mech.) A technical term applied to the pipe and cover 
ut a source for the supply of water. 

(reet) A contrivance formed of iron or lead, and 
80 placed as to hang suspended ready to fall on any ship 
passing under it. 

(Arch.) The figure of a fish placed as an ornament on 
a building, as symbolic of amity. 

(Naut.) A lashing to secure the puddening of a mast 
when the lower yards rest in the slings. — A mooring 
post or pillar on a dock-quay. — A buoy attached to an 
anchor, with a ring for the bending of a cable thereto, 

Dolphin, in Minnesota. a village on the boundary line 
between Riuusey and Washington cos., abt. 6 m. E. of 
St. Paul. 


Dol'phinet, n. A female dolphin. 


Dol phin-striker, n. (AN,. 
applied to the martingale of a sl 


A term sometimes 
ps bowsprit. 


Dol'sentown, in New York, a village of Orange co., 


abt. 100 m. 8. by W. of Albany. 


Dol'son, in Minois, a township of Clarke county ; pop. 


1,221. 


Dolt, n. (Ger. lélpel; A. S. dol. Sce DULL] A heavy, 


stupid fellow; a blockhead; a thickhead; a numskull ; 
an iznoranms; an ass. 


Dol'ten's Station, in Minois, n P. O. of Cook co, 


Dolt'ish, 4. Stupid; mean; blockish ; obtuse; dull in 
intellect: as. a doltish clown. 

v. adv. Ina doltish manner. 

Dolt'ishness, n. Stupidity; thicklendedness, 

Dom, a termination of certain words denoting state, 
condition, or degree, as regards jurisdiction, power, or 
property qualification; as, kingdom, earldom, wisdom, 
Christendom, &. 


|Dom, ». (From Lat. dominus, lord.] A title given in 


Vortugal and Brazil to grandees, or persons of noble 
birth or quality ; — equivalent to the Spanish don ; as, 
Dom Pedro, 
Dom 'ableness, n. Susceptible of being tamed. 
Domnin', n. (Fr. domane lat. dominium, See DE- 
MESNE.] Dominion ; empire; sway. 
Ocean trembles for his green domain.” — Thomson. 


—Territory governed, or under the rule of a sovereign or 


commonwealth, — Possessions; estate; the land about 
the mansion-house of a lord, or large proprietor of the 
soil, and in his immediate occupancy ; as, broad domains. 

Do'mal, a. [From Lat. domus, hause.] (Astrol.) Per- 
taining, or having reference, to a house, in casting na-- 
tivities, 

Doma'nial, a. Relating or pertaining to domains, or 
landed estates, 

Domat, % mαν] Jean, a French jurist. n. at Clermont, 
in Auvergne, held for nearly 30 years the office of advo- 
cate of the king in the court of Clermont. He was the 
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intimate friend of Pascal, and the associate of the other 
eminent Port-Royalists. He made the Jesuits his ene- 
mies by his opposition to their efforts to get possession 
of the College of Clermont. In 1651 he settled at Paris, 
and applied himself to the completion of his great work, 
Les Lois Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel. It appeared 
in 1689, has been several times republished, and was 
translated into English by Strahan in 1726. Domat also 
wrote a work entitled Legum Delectus, which appeared 
after his death. B. 1625; D. 1605. 
Dombeyna'cese, n. pl. (Bot.) A name of the order BYTT- 
NERIACEA, g. v. 
Dome, n. Fr. dôme; Lat. domus, a house; It. duomo, 
a house, but applied to cathedrals and churches, as the 
house of God.] A building; a fabric; an edifice; — used 
chiefly in a poetical sense. 
“Though lightning strike the dome again.'' — Prior. 
(Arch.) Any covering placed over a building, and tak- 
ing the form of a hemisphere or spherical vault, whether 
round or polygonal at the base. A distinction should 
properly be made between tha terms dome and cupola, 
—the former applying to the exterior, or convezity of 
the covering, and the latter to its interior surface, or 
concavity; but they are generally used as synonymous 
expressions. In building a D. of masonry, its thickness 
should be the greatest at the base, which is the weakest 
part, and gradually diminish towards its crown or centre. 
The lower courses of masonry should also be strength- 
ened by hooping or framing, particularly if the diameter 
of the base be considerable. The principles on which 
the equilibrium of a dome is maintained are similar to 
those on which the equilibrium of arches depends. They 
are put together on centrings of elaborate construction; | 


but these serve rather as a scaffold for the workman | 
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** Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall.“ — Cowper. 

—Pertaining to a nation considered as a family, or to 
one's own country; not foreign; iutestine; as, “domestic 
dissensions." — Aing Charles I. 

—Made or designed in one’s own house, nation, or country ; 
as, domestic manufactures. — Fond of home; much at 
home; attached to home-life, duties, and pleasures; us, 
a domestic wile. 


“ View her at home in her domestic light."— Granville. 


—Belonging to a house or household; living in or near 
human habitations ; — hence, tame, not wild; as, domes- 
tic fowis. 

“The faithful husband is a tractable and domestic animal.” 
Addison. 

—n. A house-servant; one who lives in the house or 
family of another, as an assistant for hire; a servant or 
hired laborer residing with a family; as, un old, faithful 
domestic. 

—pl. (Com.) Cotton goods of home manufacture; as, gray 
domestics. 

Domes 'tically, adv. Having reference to family af- 
fairs; privately. 

Domes'ticate, v.a. [L. Lat. domesticor, domesticatus.} 
To make or render domestic; to cause to retire from | 
public notice; to accustom to remain much at home; 
ns, a domesticated husband.— To make one's self familiar ; 
to feel at ease, and as if at home; as, no sensible man 
will domesticate with his mother-in-law. 

—To tame; to accustom to human associations; as, to 
domesticate a young bear. 

Domestica'tion, n. [L. Lat. domesticatio.] Act of 
domesticating, or withdrawing from public notice, and | 


than as a support for the materials of which the D. is 

made, until the crown is inserted. The use of the D. 

was not resorted to by the Egyptians, Assyrians, and | 

Greeks; but the Romans, who were the first to use the 

arch to any great extent. also erected circular vaulted | 

roofs or JD. over 
many of the temples 
of their heathen 
gods, among which 
may be named those 
of Bacchus, Apollo, 

Minerva, and Diana, 

and the magnificent. 

Pantheon at Rome. 

They also covered 

the chambers of 

some of their splen- 

did baths with roofs 

built in this form, as 

in the baths of Cara- ^ 
calla, and Diocle- 
tian. In Byzantine 

architecture, the D. 

was a pecnliar fea- 

turein all cathedrals 
and churches built 
after that style, and 
among these the D. of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
may be especially noticed. (See BYZANTINE ARCHITEC- 

TURE.) The majority of the Italian churches built during 

the Middle Ages are also surmounted by D. The great 

D. of St. Peter's at Rome was designed and partly built 

under the superintendence of Michael-Angelo. Among 

the most remarkable D. of more modern construction 
may be mentioned those of the Invalides and the Pan- 
theon (fig. 846) at Paris, that of St. Paul's at London, 
and that of the Capitol at Washington.— See EQUILI- 

BRIUM OF ARCHES. / 

( Mach.) In locomotive-engines, the conical part of the 
boiler, forming a steam-chamber, and terminating the 
top of the fire-box part. In a locomotive-engine the| 

safety-valves are usually placed on the top of the D. or 

the body of the boiler. 

Dome’-book, n. (Eng. Hist.) A book composed under 
the direction of Alfred the Great, for the general use of 
the whole kingdom, containing the customs of the sev- 
eral provinces. This book is said to have been extant 
as late as the reign of Edward IV., but is now lost. 

Dome -cover, n. (Mac^.) In locomotive-engines, the 
brass or copper cover which encloses the dome, to pre- 
vent the radiation of heat. 

Domed, (démd,) a. Furnished with a dome; as, a domed 
temple. 

Domenichino, (do-main-e-ke/no.) a celebrated Italian 
painter, whose real name was DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, was 
B.at Bologna, 1581. He studied first under Denis Cal- 
vart, and then in the school'of the Caracci. At about 
the age of 20 he went to kome, where he acquired a 
great reputation, especially by his fresco of the Flagel- 
lation of St. Andrew, He spent the latter part of his 
life at Naples. His chef-d'œuvre is the Communion of | 
St, Jerome in the Church at Bethlehem, now placed in 
the Vatican, opposite“ The Transfiguration " of Raphael. 
The Martyrdom of St. Agnes, Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
and his scenes from the life of the Virgin, are among 
his finest works. D. wns one of the victims of the 
malignant persecuting triumvirate of painters at Na- 
ples, where he p. 1641. 

Domes day. n. See DooMsDAY. 

Domes'day-book, n. (Eng. Hist.) See Doomspar- 
BOOK. 

Domes'tic, a. [Fr. domestique, from Lat. domesticus, 
from domus, a house. See Dome.) Belonging to the 
house or home; pertaining or having reference to one's 
place of residence, and to the family therein; as, domestic 
comfort, domestic concerns, domestic servants, domestic 
broils, &c. 


Fig. 816. — uE PANTHEON. (Paris.) 


living much at home; act of taming or reclaiming wild 
animals. 

Domes'ticator, n. One who domesticates, or lives in 
privacy. 

Domesticity, (do-mes-tis'e-E,) n. [Lat. domesticitas.] 
State of being domesticated; home-life. 

Dom/ett, n. A mixed cotton and woollen cloth. 

Do'mey kite, u. (Min.) Anarsenuret of copper, found 
in Peru, and in Miachipicoton, an island of Lake Supe- 
rior. Sp. gr. 7 to 1:50. 

Dom ‘ieal, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, a dome. 

Domicile, (dom’e-sil,) n. (Fr., from Lat. domicilium, 
from domus, a house.] A habitation; a dwelling; an 
abode; a mansion; a place of permanent residence; the 
place where a person has his home, or where he has 
his family residence. 

(Law.) In a strict and legal sense, the D., legal resi- 
dence, or inhabitancy of a person is where he has his true 
fixed permanent home, and principal establishment, and 
to which, whenever he is absent, he has the intention 
of returning. D. may be either national or domestic. 


In deciding the question of national D., the point to be 


determined will be, in which of two or more distinct 

nationalities n man has his D. In deciding the matter 

| of domestic D., the question is, in which subdivision 
of the nation does the person have his D. Mere taking 
up residence is not sufficient, unless intention to aban- 
aon former D. is accompanied by some act in further- 
ance of such intention. D. is of three kinds: D. by 
birth, D. by choice, and D. by operation of law. The 
first is the common case of the place of birth, domicilium 
originis; the second is that which is voluntarily ac- 
quired bya party, proprio marte; the last is consequen- 
tial, as that of the wife who has for D. the D. of her 
husband. The D. of an illegitimate child is that of the 
mother. If a person goes into a foreign country, and 
engages in trade there, he is, by the law of nations, to 
be considered a merchant of that country, and subject 
to all civil processes, whether that country be hostile 
or neutral. The disposition of, succession to, or distri- 
bution of, the personal property of a decedent, wherever 
situated, is to be made in accordance with the laws of 
his actual residence at the time of his death. 

Domicil'iar, n. A member of a household. 

Domiciliary, a. [Fr. domiciliaire; L. Lat. domicili- 
arius.) Pertaining to a domicile. or to an abode, or to 
theresidence of a person or family; as, domiciliary 
rights, 

Domiciliary Visit. (Law.) A legal visit to a pri- 
vate house, for the purpose of searching it. 

Domicil'iate, v. a. br. domicilier.] To establish a 
fixed place of abode, or a residence that constitutes 
habitancy; to render domestic. 

Domicilia’tion, n. Fixed residence; permanent 
habitancy. 

Dom ‘iculture, n. That which pertains to domestic 
affairs; honschold economy. (n.) 

Dom ‘ina, r. [Lat.] (O. Eng. Law.) A lady possessing 
a barony in her own right. 

Dominance, Dom'inaney, n. Predominance ; 
ascendency. 

Dom ‘inant, a. [Lat. dominatus, from dominar. Sce 
Dominate.) Waving dominion, rule, or ascendency ; 
governing: ruling; predominant; authoritative; as, a 
dominant faction. 

—n. (Law.) That to which a servitude or easement is 
due, or for the benefit of which it exists.—Distinguished 
from servient, that from which it is due. — Bouvier. 

(Music.) The fifth above the tonic; the ruling or 
governing tone of the key. Ancient writers called the 
D. the quinta toni, from its being the next in impor- 
tance to the tonic. The D. chord is always a major 
chord, the third being the subsemttonium modi, or lead- 
ing note, which always rises a semitone to the tonic. 
The D. seventh is the major chord with the flat seventh 
above the D., and is the same in major and minor keys. 


The rules for the tre«tment of the D. seventh, and for 
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the chord of the ninth on the D, apply to ull other 
chords of the seventh or niuth, which arise from the 
other degrees of the scale. The D. seventh is a most 
important chord in modulation. The resolution of th 
D. seventh is always into the chord of the tonic, when 
not interrupted. "The D. as a key is the nearest in rela- 
tion to the tonic. Modulation into the key of the D. is 
80 frequent in composition, that its form may be said to 
be stereotyped. The subdominant, or under D., stands 
next in importance to the D., and has its place on the 
fourth above the tonic, or, which is the same, on the 
fifth below. The chord of the subdominant is major or 
minor, according to the mode of the key. The chords 
on all other degrees of the scale, being either minor or 
diminished, give greater importance to the major chords 
ofthe tonic, D., and subdominant; in which chords all 
the notes of the scale are found, while the combination 
of these chords, giving the most perfect impression of a 
key, may account for their being of such importance in 
harmony. 

Dominate, v. a. 
n lord, from domo; Gr. damaó ; Sansk. dum, to tame. 
To rule; to govern ; to prevail; to predominate over. 

The dominating humour makes the dream.“ — Pope. 


Domina'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. deminatio.] Rule; do- 
minion ; exercise of power in ruling, snpreme authority ; 
government; tyranny; as, * the haughtiness of domina- 
tion.” (Burke. — Faction; party. — (ne highly exalted 
in power; — said of a supposed order of angelic beings. 

“ Dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers!" — Milton. 


Dom'inative, a. Imperious; euthoritative; ruling. 

Dom'inator, n. The presiding or predominant power, 
or influence. 

Domineer’, v. n. [Fr. dominer; Lat. dominor.] To 
govern magisterially or tyrannically ; to rule with inso- 
lence of power, or arbitrary sway ; to bluster; to hector; 
to play the master; to swell with conscious superiority 
or haughtiness ; often preceding over ; us, to duminecr over 
an inferior. 

Domin'go, (San,) a seaport-town, and cap. of the Do- 
minican republic, on the S.E. const of the island of 
Hayti, at the mouth of the Ozama, which forms its har- 
bor; Lat. 18° 28’ 40" N., Lon. 66° 59'37" W.; was the 
first permanent settlement made by Europeans in 
America, having been founded in 1494 by Bartolommeo 
Columbus, Itis handsomely built in the Spanish style, 
and has a cathedral which formerly contained the ashes 
of Columbus. Its harbor is both safe and commodious, 
having from 10 to 12 ft. of water. but large ships cannot 
cross the bar at the mouth of the Ozama, and lie outside. 
San Domingo has considerable commerce with the inte- 
rior, ~ut little foreign trade. Aux Cayes, one of the 
most flourishing towns in the island, is built close to its 
S. W. shore, Lat. 18°11’ 10" N., Lon. 739 50 19" W. Ships 
of 13 ft. draught can enter the harbor. P. 1878, 16,000. 

Dominica, (dom-e-ne’ka,) a British W. India island, 
and one of the Leeward group, abt. 20 m. N. of Mar- 
tinique, Lat. 15° 20'-159 45’ N., Lon. 61913'-619 307” W. 
Length N. to S 29 m.; greatest breadth 16 m. Area,186,436. 
Pop. 25,065 in 1861,0f which abt. 15,000 are negroes or col- 
ored.— Prod. Coffee, sugar, maize, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, 
timber, and cabinet wood.— Fap. Sugar, coffee, rum, mo- 
lasses, cane-juice, cocoa, and copper ore. The island 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. Pop. 27,124. 

Domin'ieal, a. [lr.; L. Lat. dominicalis, from 
dominicus, from dominus, lord.) Indicating Sunday, 
the Lord's day. or the Sabbath.— Relating to, or be 
stowed by, the Saviour; as, “the dumin:cal gospels.” 

Fuller. 

Domin'ical Letter, n.(Calendar.) For the purpose 
of exhibiting the day of the week corresponding to any 
given day of the year, the framers of the ecclesiastical 
calendar denoted the seven days of the week by the 
first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C. D. E, F. and 
G; and placed these letters in n column opposite to the 
days of the year, in such a manner that A stood opposite 
the Ist of Jannary or first day of the year, B opposite 
the 2d, and so on to G, which stood opposite the 7th; 
after which A returns to the 8th, and so on throngh the 
365 days of the year. Now, if one of the days of the week, 
Sunday for example, falls opposite to E, Monday will 
be opposite to F, Tuesday G, Wednesday A, and so on; 
and every Sunday through the year will be represented 
by the same letter, E, every Monday by F, and so on. 
The letter which represents Sunday is called the Domini- 
cal Letter, or Sunday Letter. As the common year con- 
sists of 52 weeks and one day over, the D. L. go back- 
wards one day every common year. If the D. L. of a 
common year be G, F will be the D. L. for the next year. 
As a leap-year consists of 52 weeks ‘and two days, the 
letters go backwards two days every lenp-year. If in 
the beginning of a leap-year the D. L. be G, E will be 
the D. L. for the next year. This extraordinary retro- 
cession. however, is made to take place at the inter- 
calary day (29th February) by the artifice of marking 
it by the same letter as the day preceding it, and thus 
the next Sunday is marked by the letter preceding that 
which marked the Sundays before the intercalary duy. 
Suppose the 28th February in a leap-year to be a Sun- 
day, and marked by F. it is evident that the D. L. for 
the rest of the year will be E. As every fourth year is 
a leap-year, and the letters are seven in number, it is 
clear that the same order of letters must return in four 
times seven, or 28 years, which would, but for the leap- 
years, recur in seven years, and hence the Solar Cycle 
(q. v.). The D. L. were first introduced into the calendar 
by the early Christians, to displace the nundinal letters 
in the Roman calendar. They are of use as a means of 
discovering on what day of the week any day of the 
month falls in a given year. — See EASTER. 
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Domin'iean, a. Belonging or relating to the order 
of St. Dominic; as, a Dominican nun. 

—n. A monk of the order of St. Dominic. 

Domin'iean Repub'lic. Sce Havrt (ISLAND or). 

Domin‘ieans, DOMINICAN FRIARS, BLACK FRIARS. 
(Eccl. Hist.) An order of monks first instituted by St. 
Dominic de Guzman, at Toulouse, in 1215. About the 
year before he had, together with Diego de Azebes, en- 
deavored to convert the Albigenses in tle south of 
France by preaching. Feeling that the immorality of 
the clergy and the 
ignorance of the popu- 
lation were great aids 
to heresy, he insti- 
tuted the order of the 
D. for the purpose of 
preaching and con- 
verting. The order 
was confirmed by In- 
nocent III., and Hono- 
rius IIL, in 1216. 
Before that time, how- 
ever, Dominic had 
found that preaching 
had little effect upon 
the Albigenses; and, 
at his instigation, the 
Pope proclaimed a 
crusade against the 
“ heretics.” The bar- 
ons of France were 
summoned to join, 
and horrible slanghter 
was committed on 
these unfortunate peo- 

le. Dominic himself 
not said to have 
been a harsh or cruel 
man, but merely led 
blindly away by reli- 
gions passion. The 
members of this new order wore a white garment simi- 
lar to that worn by the Carthusians, with a black cloak 
and a pointed black cap. Five years after thoir insti- 
tution they took the vow of poverty, and in the follow- 
ing year Dominic died. He was canonized by Gregory 
IX. in 1233. — Another Dominican order was established 
in 1224, called the Knights of Christ. Its object was 
to suppress heresy by force of arms. The title of the 
order was afterwards changed to that of the Prnitents 
of St. Dominic. They did not lose their civil or domes- 
tic 11 and privileges. The original order increased 
rapidly in numbers and influence. In England they 
were always called the Black Friars, und many traces 
of them are to be observed in nearly every town. In 
France they were called Jacobins, from the fact that they 
first located themselves in the Rue St. Jacqurs, Paris, — 
(in Latin, Jacobus.) They produced several famous 
scholars — Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Ray- 
mund de Pennaforte being among the number. Their 
great rivals were the Franciscans. At the present day, 
the order of Dominicans flourishes chiefly in Hungary, 
Switzerland, America, Belgium, and France; where the 
order was revived in this century by the celebrated 
Lacordaire, q. v. 

Domin'icide, n. [e dominus, master, and cadere, 
to kill.] Act of killing a master. — Que who is guilty 
of killing his master. 

Dominick, in //inois, a village of La Salle co., about 
50 m. N.N.E. of Peoria. 

Dominic, (St.) See Dominicans. 

Dom inie, n. trom Lat. dominus.] In Scotland, a 
term bestowed on a schoolmaster, man of erudition, or 
pedagogue. 

“Prodigious! cried the dominie.” — Scott. 


Fig. 847. — A DOMINICAN. 
(From Dugdale's Monasticon.) 


—It is also applied, in Scotland, to a person in holy orders; 


as, the dominie of a parish. 

Dominion, (do-min'yun,) n. [Lat. dominium, from 
dominus, a lord.] Sovereign or supreme authority ; 
power of ruling, governing, or controlling ; sovereign 
control; rule; authority; right of possession and use, 
without accountability ; empire. 

“ The sun never sets on my dominions." — Emperor Charles V. 

—Predominance; ascendency ; superior power; preponder- 
ance. — District governed, or within the limits of the 
authority of a reigning prince or ruler; territory; 
country ; region ; as, the Dominion of Canada.—An order 
of angels, or governing power highly exalted. 

“ Thrones, dominions, principalities, or powers.” — Col. i. 16. 

Dominis, Manc-ANTONIO DE, a Jesuit and physician of 
Demata, was the first to explain the rainbow. B. 1566; 
D. ` 

Domino, u.; pl. Dominos, or Dominoes. Fr., from 
Lat. dominus.] A long,loose cloak of black silk, &c., 
with a hood removable at will, used as a general dis- 
ge at masquerades. — The person who wears a dom- 

no for disguiso. — A semi-mask worn by ladies to con- 
ceal the upper part of the face, at bals masqué, &c. 
1 A hooded cape formerly worn by priests during 
nter. 

* (Games.) A game generally played with 28 flat ob- 
ong pieces of ivory or bone, each of which, called a 
domino, is divided by a line into two parts, bearing 
numbers marked by points. The game is won by the 
player who plays ont all his tablets or D. first, or, if 
that is impossible, the player who has the least number 
of points on the dominoes left in hand. The game of 
D.is supposed to be very ancient; it has been traced 
back to Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese origin. At the 
beginning of the 18th century it was introduced into 
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France from Italy, and, after becoming very popular 
there, it spread into Germany and other countries. It 
is much played in some of the U. States. 

Dominus, u.; pl. Domini. [Lat., master, lord, c.] 
Master; sir; a títle of respect formerly used when ad- 
dressing persons of high degree. 

(Law.) Lord; master; sole owner ; proprietor. 

Do'mite, n. (Min. A volcanic rock (porphyritic 
trachyte) forming the Puy de Dóme, in Auvergne. 

Domitian, Titus FLAviUS AUGUSTUS, (do-mish’ ,,) 
the last of the “ Twelve Cæsars,” and youngest son of 
the Emperor Vespasian, was B. 51 a.D. He early dis- 
played the licentiousness and cruelty of his disposition, 
and was kept — both by his futher and by his brother, the 
noble, generous Titus, who succeeded Vespasian — en- 
tirely apart from public life, being intrusted with no 
employment, and compelled to live altogether as a pri- 
vate citizen. When proclaimed emperor, on the death 
of Titus, which he is suspected of having accelerated, 
if not procured, he proved the wisdom of the restraint 
which had been put upon him by the ferocity in which 
he ultimately revelled. His first administrative acts 
were judicious, and gave an augury of, better things, 
which was soon belied. Aspiring to military fame, he 
was unsuccessful in his undertakings, und aft.r his de- 
feat by the Dacians, who compelled him to make a hu- 
miliating peace, his natural disposition — suspicious, sav- 
age. gloomy, and morose — manifested itself in all its 
naked deformity. To be honorable and virtuous was 
to be a mark for destruction — the mere suspicion of 
patriotism a warrant for death. His bloody reign 
furnishes some of the most thrilling pages of that 
master-spirit among historians, Tacitus; and points 
with its keenest shafts the withering irony of the great 
satirist Juvenal. After escaping from many conspiracies, 
the monster fell, on the 1sthof Sept., 96, the victim of a 
plot in which his wife. Domitia, bore a prominent part. 

Dom'mel, a river of the Netherlands, rises in N. Bra- 
bant, and after a course of 45 m. falls into the Meuse, 4 
m. [rom Bois-le-Duc. 

Do'/mo d'Osso'In, a charming small town of N. Italy. 
in Piedmont, on the Foce, at the foot of the Simplon 
route, 20 m. from Pallauga ; pop. 2,716. 

Dom’remy-la-Pucelle, a village of France, dep. of 
the Vosges. Joan of Arc was born here. The cottage 
in which she was born has been lately repaired at the 
expense of the government. 

Don, n. [From Lat. dominus.) A Spanish title of re- 
spect when addressing a person, equivalent to the Eng- 
lish Master (Mr.); Italian, Signor; Portuguese, Dom; 
German, Herr; French, Monsieur, &c. — This appellation 
was in former times confined exclusively to grandees, 
or persons of noble blood; but its use has now become 
generally applicable to all classes. 

—A term applied to a person of consequence, whether 
real or pretentious; as (at the English universities), a 
college don. 

„The great dons of wit." — Pope. 

Don, v.a. [To don; —in contradistinction to doff, or 
do off, d. v.] To put on apparel; to dress; to invest 
with; as, her helm the virgin denn'd." — Fairfaz. 

Don, (anc. Tánais,) a river of Russia in Europe, rises 
in a small lake in the government of Tula, in about Lat. 
53° 45/ N., and Lon. 38° 10’ E. It flows at first in a 
S. E. direction through the govts. of Tula, Riazan, Tam- 
bov, and Woronetz, and after winding 8.W. through 
the country of the Don Cossacks, it advances to its em- 
bouchure in the Sea of Azov, which it enters by three 
mouths, only one of which is navigable. The Don re- 
ceives 80 afluents, of which the principal are the Sosna 
and the Donetz on the right, and on the left the Khoper, 
the Medvieditza, the Sal, and the Manitch. Its total 
length is about 995 m. Its course is obstructed by fre- 
quent sand-banks, which, when the water is low, render 
navigation impossible to any but flat-bottomed boats. 
From April to June it is navigable as high as Zadousk, 
600 m. from its mouth. The Don is connected by a 
canal with the Volga, and by this means the produce 
and manufactures of the interior are conveyed to the 
8. provinces of Russia, The waters of the Don abound 
in fish, the traffic in which commodity is considerable, 
especinlly in its lower course. 

Don, the country of the Don Cossacks. This name is 
applied to that region of barren steppes lying between 
the Don on the west, and the Caucasian range on the 
east, in southern European Russin, and is estimated to 
contain a roving population of 949,682 Cossacks. — See 
Cossacks. 

Don, a river of Scotland, rising in Ben Aven, and, after 
a course of about 78 m., falling into the North Sea, 2 m. 
from Aberdeen. — Another, in England, rises in the 
moors near Penistone, Yorkshire, and, after a course 
of 67 m., joining the Ouse at Goole. 

Do'/iin, n. Sp. and Pg. fem. of don.) A title used in 
Spain, Portugal, &c., to denote a lady or gentlewoman ; 
as, Doa Luisa. (It is sometimes written Donna, but 
erroneously, the latter spelling being strictly Italian.) 

Do’na, in Da" are, a village of Kent co., on Delaware 
Bay, abont 7 m. N.E. of Dover. 

| Dona, (San,) a town of N. Italy, on the Piave, 18 m. 
from Venice; . about 5,000. 

Do’nable, a. t. donabilis.] That may be donated 

| or given. 

Donacar’gyrite, n. (Min.) Same as FREIERSLERE- 

|. NITE. q. v. 

| Donaghadee, (don-nd-ha-déé’,) a seaport-town in the 
north of Ireland, on its eastern coast, in the county of 
Down, 16 m. from Belfast; it has a pop. of 2,671, princi- 
pally employed in preparing flax, and linen watag: 

Donald. the name borne by a line of Scotch kings who 
lived in the early ages of the Christian sera, and whose 
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annals are so stained with murder, treachery, and re- 
volting vices, that, us they rather injured than benefited 
mankind, their names may be expunged with profit 
from the history of a land they disgraced by their un- 
natural deeds. Donald I. commenced his reign in 216; 
and the VIIIth, called the Bane, was dethroned by 
Edgar Atheling in 1098. 

Don'aldson, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Schuyl- 
kill co., about 15 m. 8.W. of Pottsville. j 
Don'aldsonville, in Louisiana, a porum, cap. of 
Ascension parish, on the Mississippi River, at the head 
of Bayou La Fourche, about 82 m. above New Orleans. 
On August 10, 1862, it was bombarded and partly de- 

stroyed by Admiral Farragut. 

Don'ally's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Perry co. 

Do'nary. n. [Lat. donarium.] A thing given for a 
sacred use. 

Donate’, v. a. [Lat. denare, donatum, from dare, to 
give.] To give; to grant; to bestow; as, to donate n sum 
of money. (American and modern. Not used in Engl.) 

Donatello, properly Donato pt BELLO DI BARDI, one 
of the greatest Italian sculptors, B. at Florence, 1383. 
He enjoyed the patronage of the Grand-duke Cosmo I., 
executed many fine works at Florence and other cities 
of Italy, und carried the art toa degree of excellence 
which it had not previously reached in modern times. 
Among his best works are the statues of St. Mark, Da- 
vid, St. John, and St. George; the group of Judith and 
Holofernes; the monuments of Pope John XXIII. and 
1168 Brancacci a Pieta ; and az Annunciation. D. 

Donation, (do-ná'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. donatio, from 
dono, to give, from donum, a gift. Act of presenting 
with, giving, bestowing, or granting. — That which is 
given, rendered, or bestowed; a benefaction; a gift; 
a present; as, a donation for charitable purposes. 

(Law.) Act or contract by which a thing, or the use 
of it, is transferred to a person or corporution as a free 
gift; as, a letter of donation. 

* Donation party. In the U. States, a party assembled 
at the residence of a particular person, to present him 
individually with gifts as a token of esteem. 

Donation, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Huntingdon co. 

Bona'ti's Comet. (Astron.) A brilliant comet, dis- 
covered at Florence by an Italian astronomer named 
Donati, early in June, 1858, when it was supposed to be 
nearly 230,000,000 of miles distant from the earth. It 
became visible to the naked eye in the beginning of the 
September following, reaching its perihelion about the 
80th of that month. It reached the point in its orbit 
nearest to the earth on Oct. 10, when the diameter of its 
head appeared to be about 160,000 miles, and that of the 
nucleus 800 miles. When it first became visible without 
the aid of a telescope. its tail appeared to be 14,040,000 
of miles in length. This gradually increased to 51,000,000 
on Oct. 10, when the tail seemed to cover an arc of 40°; 
but as it went away from the earth, the length of this 
part of the comet diminished with greater apparent ra- 
pidity than it had previously increased. 

Don'ntism, n. (Fr. donatisme; Lat.donatismus.] ( Eccl. 
Hist.) ‘the schismatic doctrines held by the Donatists, 


9. v. 

Don'atists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) On the election of Ce- 
cilianus to the see of Carthage, in 311, the minority 
chose another bishop, who, dying in 313, was succeeded 
by Donatus. He formed the malcontents into a sepa- 
rate party named after himself. The peculiarity of the 
sect was its strictness in matters of church discipline. 
Severe laws were passed against it in 316, and it was 
condemned by the Council of Carthage in 411. It was 
not totally extinguished till the 7th cent. 

Donatis tie. a. Relating, or pertaining, to donatism. 

Don'ative, n. [Lat. donatirum, a largess, from dono; 
Fr. donatif ; Sp. and It. donativo.) A largess; a gift; a 
gratuity; a present. 

—a. Vested or vesting by donation. 

Dona tor. n. (Law.) A donor or giver. 

Don'atory, n. (Scctish Law.) The person on whom 
the king bestows his right to any forfeiture that has 
fallen to the crown. 

Donauwerth, (don’ow-rairt,) a town of Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 24 m. from Augsburg. The Duke of Marl- 
borongh gained an important victory here over the Ba- 
varian army of the Count of Arco, July 2, 1704. An- 
other battle was fought here, Oct. 6, 1805, between the 
French under Soult, and the Germans, in which the 
latter were victorious. 

Don Beni'to,4 town of Spain, 58 m. R. of Badajoz. 
anf. Woollens. Pop. about 15,000. 

Don enaster, a town of England, in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, celebrated for its horse-races ; the great ** St. 
Leger" is run for here. Manuf. Cotton and woollen 
spinning, and glove and stocking-knitting. Pop. 18,758. 

Doncaster, in Maryland, a P. 6. of Charles co. 

Done, (din) pp. of Do, q. v. Acted; performed; exe- 
cuted; finished. — [From Lat. donare, to give.) Given 
out; issued; published; — used, principally, as certify- 
ing the date of a proclamation or of public documents ; 
as, “ Done at Washington, this first day of January.” 

—Used interjectionally to denote acceptance of a wager, 
proposal, &c. 

“ Done! the wager ? " — Shaka. 

Donee’, n. Fr. donné, from Lat. donare. See Donate. 

The recipient of a gift, grant, or donation ; — oppos: 


to dmor. 
1 maritime co. in the N. W. part 
of Ireland, in Ulster, bounded by cos. Londonderry, Ty- 
rone, and Fermanagh on the SE. and S., and on all other 
sides by Donegal Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 


1,193,443 acres, of which about 393,200 acres are 
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arable, and the balance waste. Rivers. Swillyand Leenan. 
Surface, mountainous. The shores are greatly indented, 
and the co. contains Loughs Swilly and Mulroy, with 
Sheephaven, Gliddore, Guybarra, and Lochrus bays, and 
many islands off the coust. The inlaud lakes are also 
numerous, the principal of which is Lake Derg, in which 
is the famous island St. Patrick's Purgatory.” Prin. 
downs. Ballyshannon and Letterkenny, with tbe ports 
of Donegal, and Killybegs. Jp. (1881) 205,443. 

Donegal, in Pennsylvania, a village and township of 
Butler co., about 7 m. N.E. of Butler. 

—A village and township of Washington co, bordering 
on W. Virginia. 

=A post-village and township of Westmoreland co., about 
34 m. E.8 k. of Pittsburg. 

Don'elson, in Tennessee. Bee Fort DONELSON. 

Don‘eraile, a market-town aud par. of co, Cork, prov. 
Munster, Ireland, on the Awbeg Kiver. The ruined castle 
of Kilcolman, in the ow dre a Y residence 
of the poet 8 r. Fop. ie town 2,700, 

Do'netz, a acer 8. Russia, the chief affluent of the 
Don, into which it falls 450 m. from its source. 

Dongo'la, a prov. of Upper Nubia, in Africa, lying be- 

tween Lat. 18° and 10° Su’, Bounded on the N. by Mahass, 
and on the S. by the country of the Sheyzya negroes, Its 

test breadth is little over 3 m. The chief town is New 
ngola, on the Nile, with a pop. of 6,000, Manf. In- 
digo. Exp. Slaves, Ibrahim Pasha captured it from 
the Mamelukes in 1820, : | 

Dongo'la, in Mlinvis, a township of Union co., about 
23 m. N. of Cairo. 

Dongola, in Je dina, n village of Gibson co, on Putok 
Creek, abt. 14 m. K. of Princeton. 

Dongola wee, n. (Gevy.) A native or inbabitant of 
Dongola, Alten. 

Doni, n. (Nout) A vessel peculiar to the coast of | 
Coromandel, Hiudostan. 

Doniferous, a. [Lat. donum, and ferre, to bear.) 
Bearing gifts. 

Doniphan, (done Vun.) in Kansas, n N.E. co., next to 
Missouri. Area, abt, 300 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri aud 
Wolf rivers. — Surface, diversified, Suil, fertile, Min. 
Coal, Cup. Troy. Pop. 13,971. 

A post-town of the above co., on the Missouri River, abt. 
28 m. above Leavenworth. | 

Doniphan, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Ripley 
co., on Current River; pop. 146. 

BDonizet'ti, Gartaxo, a celebrated Italian musical 
composer, B. at Bergamo, 1798. He was educated under 
Mayer and Mattei, and before he had completed hia 20th 
year he had produced Enrico di Borgogna, an opera in 
which Madame Catalani sustained the principal charac- 
ter. This was rapidly succeeded by others; and his 
fertility of invention may be gathered from the fact, 
that, besides other musical compositions, he produced 
in all 63 operas, many of which, such n8 Anna Bolena. 


Elisir @ Amore, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and Don le, have taken permanent 
possession of the stage. llis mind gave way in 1544; 
and after four years’ residence in a maison de santé near 
Paria, he was removed to Bergamo, where bo p. in 1845. 

Don Jon. Dun' geon, ». [Fr.donjon.] The central 
building, or ———— N 
keep, of an an- — 
cient castle, to 
which the gar- 
rison could re- 
tire ín case of 
necessity. Fig. 

848 is a. plan of 
the Tower of 
London, in 
which A is the 
donjon, and B yg) 
the barbican,— ^ft 
Prisoners were ` 
nerally con- 
ned in the 
basement sí 
of the D., ud 
from this cir- 
cumstance the word, which is now written dungeon, has 
been taken to express nny dark and dreary prison-cell; 
but more particularly one which is partially or entirely 
below the surface of the ground. 

Don Juan. (Lit.) A legendary or mythical character 
prevalent in Southern Europe, and intended na a repre- 
sentative embodiment of sensuality and want of faith. 
Tt stands in contrast to Goethe's Frust, which repre- 
sents rather a crafty and subtle rationalism tending 
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uenit It was brought on the English stage by 
Shadwell. under the title of The Libertine, (1676.) In 
the end of the 17th c, a new Spanish version of Tellez's 
play was prepared by Antonio de Zamora, and brought 
on the stage. It is this version that forms the grosnd- 
work of the later Italian versions, and of Mozart's 
opera. It was first put into an operatic form by Vin- 


cenzo Righiui, in 41 Omvitato de Pietra, (1777 ;) the text! 


of Mozart's Don Gioeanni was written by Lorenza da 
Ponte, (1787,.) Through this famous opera the story 
became popular all over Enrope, and has since furnished 
& theme for numbers of poets, playwrights, and writers 
of romance, A. Dumas has à. drama, Don win de Ma- 
ranna; Byron's Don Juan follows the name, nnd in so 
far the character, of the original; and Prosper Méri- 
méc's novel, Les Ames du Purgatoire, ou les Deux Don 
Juan, ia founded upon it. 

Don Juan, in /ndiana, n post-office of Perry co. 

Donkey, (Jong £,) n. [Probably from dun, and dim. 
kin.) nickname said to be applied to au ass from his 
color; an nss of auy kind. — See A. 

—A stupid person; a thick-headed fellow, (Used in con- 
tempt.) 

Don'key-engine, u. (ac. Annuxiliary engine, 
used principally for pumping water into boilers, lifting 
heavy weights, &c. 

Don key-pump. n. (Mach) A steam-pump em- 
ployed in forcing water into boilers, 

Don nn. „. It In Italy, a titie of respect or ceremony 
used in addressing a lady; as, Donna Julia. 

Donna Ana, or ANNA, in New Mexico, a S. E. co., bor- 
dering on Texas, Area, abt. 15,000 sq. m. dtivers, Rie 
Grande del Norte and Rio Pecos, Surface, mountain- 
ous. Soil, generally fertile. Cup. Donna Ada, Jop. 
(1880) 7,612, 

Donna Aña, in New Merico, a village, cap. of Donna 
Aña co., on the Rio Grande del Norte, abt. 45 m. NN. W. 
of El Paso, Texas; pop. 125. 


| Don'naldsville, in S Curolina,a post-office of Abbe- 


ville dist. 
Don'nat, n. [A corruption of do naught.) In some 
me of England, a term applied to an idle, worthless 
fellow, 

Donne, Jonx, D.D., (don,) an English divine nnd poet, 
m. 157:3. At the age of 19 he abandoned the Roman 
Catholic for the Protestant religion, entered holy orders, 
and was made chaplain to. King James I., Dean of St. 
Paul's, and Vicar of St. Dunstan's, D. 1631.—Dr.. D. 
was a man of great wit, learning, and gravity. His 
satires are highly Jic by Dryden, who calls him 
“the greatest wit, though not the greatest poet, of our 
nation." They were rendered into modern English by 


Pope. 

Don'nellson, in Jilinois, a P. O. of — pomi d co. 

Don nelsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Clurke co., 
a few m, W. of Springfield. 

Don'ner Lake, iu Culifornia, a P. O. of Nevada co. 

BDon'nington,a village of land, near Newbury, 
in Berkshire. it is celebrated for the remains of its 
noble Norman castle, the birthplace of Chaucer, the 


Pig. 849.—DONNINGTON CASTLE. 
(From a drawing by Buck.) 

“ father of Enzli«b poetry," and which sustained vigor- 

ous sieges both during the wars of the Roses, and the 


towards the same ends. The legend of D. J. representa 
the hero as a profligate man, who gives himself up en- 
tirely to his own selfish pleasures, expecially to that of 
love. The versions are numerous, but bear a close re- 
semblance to one another. The principal events are as 
follows: The scene is Inid at Seville, und D. J. ia repro- 
sented as belonging to a high and celebrated family. 
His chief object is the seduction of the daughter of a 
22 at Seville. Finding that the father opposes 
is designs, he stabs him ina duel. Afterwards, forc- 
ing his way into the family tomb of the murdered man, 
he orders a feast to be luid out, and «neeringly invites 
the marble statue which had been raised to his victim 
M ee him at the banquet, The statue does appear, 
and, seizing D. J., both of them sink together into hell. 
The gennine legend of D. J. was first put into form by 
Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina), in El Burlador de | 
Sevilla y Contivat s de Piedra. This drama was trans- 
nted to the Italian stage abont 1620, and soon fonnd 
ts way to Paris, where nnmerous versions of it, among 


others Moliere's. Fratin de Pierre, (1000,) made their | 


great civil war between Charles I. and the Parliament. 

Don'‘nism, „. [See Dox.] A term used colloquially 
at the English universities, ex iveof lofty carriage, 
assumption of dignity, or self-importance, 

Don'nybrook, or Sr. Miny’s, a parish of Ireland, co. 
Dublin, containing the towns of Irishtown, Ringsend, 
and Sandymount; once notorious for the festival, held 
annually, known as Donnybrook Fair; „ 10,000. 

Do'nor, n. [Fr. donneur, from Lat. m) One who 
presents, grants, gives, or bestows: a benefactor; one 
confers a gift or favor grutuitously; as, a donor to 

e poor. 
(Law.) He who makes a donation, 

Don Pe'dro's Bar, in Guifornia, a village of Tuo- 
Inmne co., on the Tuolumne River, abt. 20 m. S.W. of 
Sonora; pep. abt. 300, 

Don = S xote. See CERVANTES. 

Don'ship, n. [Sve Dos.] Degree, condition, or quality 
of a person of gentle blood or social importance, 

Dont'lin, in Montana, a village of Missonla co, on Hell 
Gate River, abt. 130 m. N. of Bannock City. 
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/Do'num, n. In Turkey, a land-measure, comprising 
(0 40 square paces, 

le, (dóó'dl,) n. [Scot. duwde, to be indolent or 

slovenly.) A trifler; a balf-witted fellow; a num- 
skull; an idler, 

Doo'dle-sack, n. Ger. dudelsack.] A cant name ior 
the Scottieh bagpipe. (Used principally in the N. of 
England.) 

neos n. [8cot.] A wooden plug, or brick, inserted in 
a wall. 

Dooley ville, in Minnescta, u post-office of Scott co. 

Doo'He, n. |Ilind.] Iu India, a term applied by the 
natives to a palanquin, sedan-chair, or litter. 

Doo'lie-wal'lah, n. [Hind.] The bearer of a doolie. 

Doo'ly, in G ia, n S. W. central co. Area, abt. 800 
sq. m. Rivers. Flint River, Lumpkin's, Gum, and Cedar 
Xe Rem level. Soil, mostly fertile. Cup. Vienna, 

ip. 9,790, 

Doom, v.a. [A. S. déman, to judge, to think: Fria, 
dema, to perceive.) To condemn to any punishment; 
to consign by a judicial decree or sentence; to pro- 
nounce judgment on: as, to doom a man to death.— To 
destine; to command and determine by judicial author- 
ity; to fix irrevocably the fute or direction of. 

*' Destin'd to love, your eyes are doom'd to reign."— Granville. 

—To mulct; to condemn or punish by a penalty. 

“* Doomed to go in company with pain."— Wordsworth. 


—n, Judgment; judicial sentence; determination affect- 
ing the fate or future state of another; sentence; act 
of condemnation; decree,— State to which one is doomed 
or destined; fate; destiny; lot; ruin; destruction, 

A love that took an early root, and had an carly doom." — Hervey. 


Doom'nge, n. A fine or penalty. 

Doom'ful, a. Having powers of doom or destruction, 

Doom -palm. n. (Bot.) See HYPHÆNE. 

Doomsday. Domes'day. n. The day of final doom 
or judgment; the great day when all men are to be 
judged and consigned to endless happiness or misery, — 
The day of sentence, condemnation, or doom. 

“ All-souls' day is my body's doomsday.” — Shake. 

Doomsday, vr Domes day. Book. n. (Eng. 
Hist.) One of the most ancient and valuable records of 
England, framed by order of William the Conqueror, to 
serve as the register from which judgment was to be 
given upon the value, tenure, and service of lands there- 
in described, According to some historians, the survey 
was begun in 1080 or 1083; according to others, at the 
close of 1085. The book itself records its completion in 
1086, The work appears to have been known by the 
other names of Rotulus Wintonier (Roll of Winchester); 
Liber de Wintonia ( Book of Winchester, in consequence 
of its being at one period preserved in that city); the 
Liber Censualis Anglia (Rute-book of England); Scrip- 
tum Thesauri Regis (Record of the King's Treasury). 

Doomster. n. Anciently, the name of the public 
headstnan in Scotland. 

Door. (dar,) n. [A. S. duru, dyr; L. Ger. dur; Ger. 

| thür; dor; Teel dyr; Goth. daur.) (Arch.) The 
movable panel by which the doorway or entrance to 
any building, apartment, closet, or court is closed. The 
most common kind of D. consists of boards joined to- 
gether, and nailed to transverse slips of wood, Such as 
these are called ledge-doors. They are hung on staples, 
and fastened by a latch; they are principally * 
work-shopa, out-houses, offices, and walled gardens. The 
ordinary honse-door is fastened to one side uf the door- 
way by hinges (sce Hinges), on which it swings. It is 
secured by a box-lock fixed to the inner side, or by a 
mvoctise-lock, which is buried in the lock-rail, aud worked 
by handles projecting on either side. These D. are made 
of panels fixed in a solid frame-work, and finished 
hy mouldings of different kinds, which surround the 
panel. The horizontal pieces of the frame are called 
rails, and the vertical pieces styles. D. nre technically 
described by the number of panela they contain, and by 
the kind of moulding with which they are finished. When 
they move on hinges, like the 1 of npart- 
ments, they are termed swing-doors. double D., 
used to separate any long room, are called foldin; 

A jib-door is a Din a wall, which cannot well be de- 
tected when closed. A rolling or sliding~loor is one 
which travels on rollers, or in a groove, parallel and 
close to the wall in which is the a re that it is in- 
tended to close, A smaller D., which closes an — 
cut in the entrance-door of a court-yard or! bui 
ing, is called a wicket«door. A trap-door is a D. cut in 
the floor to give access to cellars, or open parts under 
the roof of a house. D. of large public buildings are 
sometimes made of brass, or even of stone or marble. 
Beo Doorway. 

—Pnassage; avenue; means of ap ch or access; as, to 
open a door to temptation. — Entrance; portal: — and 
the inclosure, apartment, or house to which it gives ac- 
cess; as, I was never inside my neighbor's door. 

Out of doors, out of the house; in the open air; 
abrond; as, to get kicked out of doors. —In doors. or 
within doors, under shelter; within the house; beneath. 
e rot as, to mph eoe boars — . — next 

ir tn, close to; just adjacent; in near mity; as, 
a next-door neighbor. zi 

^ A riot unpunished is next door to a tumult."— L' Estrange. 


To lie at one's door, or at my or your door, to be im 
putable to; as, “the fault lies wholly at my door." — 
Dryden. 

Door, in Wisconsin, an extreme E. co., forming n narrow 
peninsula between Green Bay and Lake Michigan. Area, 
abt. 400 sq.m. Cap, Gibraltar. Php. 4,919. 

Door Creek, in Wiscensin, n post-office of Dane co. 

Door’'-case, n. The frame-work in which a door is set 
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b cpi — i Myth.) A Hindoo divin- 


-keeper, n. A — ajanitor; one who keeps 
coded r; as, the door-keeper of the 
tatives. 
nail, n. The knobby projection on which the 
knocker of a door falls when exercised ; — whence, the 
proverbial saying, deud as a door-nail. 
Door- n. A metallic plate, placed in the cen- 
tre, or on one side, or in the lintel of a door, inscribed 
with the name of the occupier of the house, &c. 
Door’-stone, Door’-step, n. The threshold-stone 
in a doorway. 
Door’ n. ap) A door-post. 
Door V ago, ana, à post-village of La Porte 
co., abt, 3 in. . of La Porte. 


m. An aperture in the wall of any build- 
ing, or in Merttions to allow of ingress and egress 
to and from the building itself, and the various apart- 
ments that are within it. In ordinary buildings, a 

framework of wood, to which the door is hung, 

to bond-timbers inserted in the sides of the 

vertical pieces or sides of the frumework 

jambs, and the transverse piece at the top, 

= of wood called the cill, or sill, is 

versely between the feet, or lower 

bs, to give strength and firmness to the 

For entrance-doors, the sill is generally of 

stone. The framework is finished around the edge 
nearest the wall of the room or passage by a moulding. 
vary according to the size and importance of 

or apartment to which they give access, 

the dimensions of an ordinary D. are about 7 by 3 
The treatment of the D. forms a striking charac- 

in the various styles of architecture. In 

Assyrian architecture, the D. are sur- 

with square lintels. The openings, particu- 

the former, were wider at the bottom than at 
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Fig. 850.— TOWER OF THE WINDS, ATHENS, (as it was). 


the top, and surrounded by a flat moulding enriched 
with sculpture. The lintel was geuerally very deep, 
and surmounted with a projecting cornice, and colossal 
were usually placed on either side of the open- 

The Grecian door, of which the Horologium at 

A (fig. 850) exhibits a fine model, was rectangular 
in form. was surrounded by mouldings, and some- 
times surmounted with a cornice supported on brackets. 
In Roman architecture, the form of the D. was the 
same; but at a later period, the semicircular arched 
heading was introduced, which subsequently became 
the characteristic feature of the Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque styles. In Arabian and Gothic architecture, 
the head of D. assumed a pointed form, and, in the 
latter, the opening was surrounded by a great variety 
of bold and deep mouldings, richly ornamented. The 
decoration employed became more and more elaborate 
in the transition from the Norman to the Perpendicular 
styles. The form of the doorway is determined by the 
architectaral style of the building in which it is placed. 

dike) n. Old spelling of DOCKET, q. v. 

„n. [A. S. dora, n drone.) (Zodl.) A name given to 
a of Cockcnarer, 4 v.) 
in Indiana, a post-village of Wabash co., on the 
Salamonie River, abt.8 m. E. of Wabash. 
Do'ra, in New York, a village of Broome co., about 18 
m. E. of Binghamton. 
Dora‘do, n. Sp., gilt.] A «onthern constellation formed 
—— — 5 — Brande. 

n Inoa, n post-office o tchell co. 
Do'raville, in New York, a post-office of Broome co. 
Dor’eas, a female of Joppa, whom Peter restored to 

life, and who afterwards devoted her time to acts of 
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benevolence, especially in making clothes for the poor; 
from which circumstance the modern associations for 
relieving poor women in their confinement, with clothes 
and necessaries, have received the name of Dorcas So- 
cieties, 

Dor'chent River. See DAUcHITE. 

Dorchester, a town of England, cap. of Dorsetshire, 
situate on an ascent from the river Frome, 8 m. N. of 
Weymouth. Md Serges. Pop. 6,915. 

Dor'chester, an E. co. of prov. of Quebec, extending! 
from the St. Lawrence River on the N.W. to the State 
of Maine on the S.E. Area, about 2,000 sq. m. Rivers. 
Chaudière and Etchemin. Pop. 17,779. 

Dorchester, a river-port, cap. of Westmoreland co., 
New Brunswick, on the Peticodiac River, near its en- 
trance into Shepody Bay. Pop. 5,617. 

Dorchester, in Georgia, a village of Liberty co., abt. 
5 m. from Sunbury. 

Dorchester, in //linois, a post-village of Macoupin 
co., about 24 m. N E. of Alton. 

Dorchester, in owa, a post-village of Allamakee co., 
abt. 18 m. W.N.W. of Lansing. 

Dorchester, in Maryland, a S. E. co., between Chesa- 
peake Bay on the W., and the State of Delaware on the 
E. Area, about 640 sq. m. Rivers. Choptank, Nanti- 
coke, Hudson, and Marshy Hope. Surface, level; soil, 
mostly marshy. Cap. Cambridge. 

Dorchester, in Massachusetts, a town of Norfolk co., 
on Boston Bay, which, in 1569, has been annexed to the 
city of Boston. It s laid out in numerous fine villas, 
and isa favorite residence sor the business-men of Bos- 
ton. The first American water-niill was built here in 
1633; and to D. also belongs the honor of having origi- 
nated the New England cod-fishery. 

Dorchester, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Grafton co., abt. 50 m. N.N. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 700. 

Dorchester. in New Jersey, a village of Cumberland 
co., on Maurice River, abt, 20 m. S. E of Bridgeton, 

Dorchester, in S. Carolina, a village of St. George's, 
Dorchester parish, Colleton dist., near the Ashley River, 
and abt. 18 m. N. N. W. of Charleston. Tt is the principal 
scene of Simms’ romantic tale of the Partisan. 

Dord, or Du'rid, (Mor axb Mryor,) two rivers of 
N. Italy. The Major rises at the foot of Little St. Ber- 
nard, and falls into the Po at Crescentino. The Minor 
rises in the Cottian Alps, and empties into the Po near 
Turin. 

Dor'dasville, in Arkansas, a village of Pope co, 

Dordogne, (dor'done,) a large river of France, formed 
by the union of the Dor and Dogne, which, after a course 
of 296 m. falls into the Garonne, 15 m. below Bordeaux. 

—A department in the 8.W. of France, formed of the an- 
cient province of Périgord, with small portions of Li- 
mousin, Angoumois, and Saintonge, lies in Lat. 44° 35° to 
45° 43' N., and Lon. 0° to 19 28’ E. Area, about 3.500 
sq.m. D.is watered by the Dordogne, and by its tribu- 
taries, the Drome, and the Higher and Lower Vezere. 
The surface is for the most part hilly, and covered with 
broom and underwood, with here and there a valley of 


extraordinary beauty and fertility. There isa great de- 
ficiency of corn, but the want, as an article of food for 
the inhabitants, is supplied to some extent by the im- 
mense Prodase of the chestnuts, which, with the wal- 
nut and the oak, are the prevailing trees in the forests. 
The climate is generally mild. Mines of coal, iron, and 
manganese are worked; marble, alabaster, and mill- 
stones are quarried. The manufactures are coarse wool- 
lens, hosiery, brandy, oil, paper, &c. D. carries on con- 
siderable trade in iron, wine, hams, and truffled tur- 
keys. The arrondissements are five in number — viz., 
Bergerac, Ngntron, Périgueux, Ribérac, and Sarlat, with 
Perigueux as capital. Pop. 502,673, 

Doré, PauL Gustave, a French artist, k. at Strasburg, 
1832. He is the most German in style of the French 
artists, and is well known as the illustrator of Rabelais; 
by his still more delightful pictorial commentaries upon 
Balzac’s wild Contes Drolatiques;and by his illustrations of 
the legend of the Wandering Jew, in a series of grotesque 
yet epical pictures, which bear the stamp of Holbein 
and A. Dürer, combined with the racy humor of Hogarth. 
In 1861, D. published 76 large drawings illustrative of 
the Divina Comedia of Dante; and, in 1863, a series of 
wonderful folio illustrations of Don Quixote. llis illus- 
trations of the Bible, published in 1866, are of the 
highest excellence; but his illustrations of Milton, pub- 
lished the same year, want originality, and demonstrate 
that the artist bas not caught the spirit of the poet's 
sublime imagination. D. in Paris, January 23, 188g. 

Dore, (dor,) a mountain in France, See Mont Dore. 

Do’ree, n. (Zu.) See Doux. 

Dore’ma, n. (Gr., a gift.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Apiacee. The species are natives of Persia, one 
of which, D. ammoniacum, su d to yield the Gum 
ammmiac, abounds in a milky juice, which exudes 
on the slightest puncture, and dries in the form of 
little rounded lumps or tears. The ammoniacum of the 
ancients has been, however, ascribed to Ferula tingitana. 

Doria, (do'/re-d,) the name of an illustrious family of 
Genoa, the chief of whom were :—OnznrTo, distinguished 
for a naval victory over the Pisans, 1284. — LaAMBA, who 
defeated the Venetian admiral Dandolo, 1298. — Pag +- 
NINO, who defeated the Venetian admiral Pisani, 1352- 
1354. — Lucten, killed in a battle with the Venetians, in 
which his fleet was victorious, 1379. — Pretro, who was 
con.pelled to surrender his whole fleet to Victor Pisani, 
1380. — ANDREA, &urnamed the“ Father and Defender of 
his country," and created Prince of Melfi by Charles V.. 
B. 1468. He early adopted the profession of arma, and 
distinguished himself in the service of different Italian 


states. At length his own country required his assist- 
ance against the rebels of Corsica, and these he defeated. 
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He was then appointed commander-in-chief of a fleet of 
‘alleys, and inflicted severe loss on the African pirates. 
n the revolution breaking out in Genoa, he entered 

into the service of Francis I. of France, which he quitted 

for that of Pope Clement VII., but shortly afterwards 
joined the party of Charles V. of Spain, and succeeded 
in driving the French out of Genoa. Charles now offered 
to invest Doria with the sovereignty of Genoa, but he 
nobly refused it, stipulating only that the republic 
should continue under the intperial protection. Hav- 
ing delivered Genoa from the oppression of the French 
yoke, he was, in 1528, honored by the senate with the 
title of the “Father and Saviour of his country," and 
had a statue erected to his honor, and a palace built for 
him. He made his name famous thronghout the Mediter- 
ranean by his naval exploits, particularly against Bar- 

barossa and the African corsairs. D. 1560. 

Dorian, a. Pertaining to Doris, in ancient Greece. 
Doric, a. [Fr. Dorique, from Lat. Doricus, from Gr. 

Doris.] Pertaining or having reference to Doris, or the 

Dorians ; us, the Dorie dialect. 

(Arch.) One of the five orders, and the oldest, stron- 
gest, and simplest of the three Grecian orders. The ex- 
amples given in Fig. 851, are: 1, from the temple of The- 
seus at Athens, which is considered one of the best ex- 
amples of Grecian Doric; and 2, from the Palazzo della 
Ragione, at Vicenza, by Palladio, which is one of the 
best examples of Roman Doric. The principal points in 


1. Grecian Doric. 
Fig. 851. 


which the Grecian differs from the Roman Doric are, 
that the former stands ut once on the pavement of the 
building, without socle, tori, or fillets; and that it pre- 
sents a more pyramidal'section than the latter, from the 
great diminution given to it. Its flutes, too, are never 
deeply sunk ; the capital has no astragal, but only some 
annulets to separate it from the shaft. 

(Mus.) Denoting one of the three ancient kinds of 
music. Its charucter was majestic, inciting to cool and 
deliberate courage. — Worcester. 

Dor'ie Dialect. One of the four dialects of tho an- 
cient Greek language, being that spoken by the in- 
habitants of Doris. It was characterized by a certain 
roughness and harshness, and was much less polished 
than either the Ionic or Attic. Pindar, Theocritus, and 
Bion wrote in this dialect. 

Doricism, Dor'ism, (dor'ik-izm,) n. A phrase of 
the Doric idiom. 

Dorip’pe, n. (d.) A genns of decayed Crustaceans, 
the species of which 
exist at great depths 
in the sea. It is pro- 
bable that they use 
the small feet, which 
are directed towards 
the back, to cover 
themselves with for- 
eign bodies for con- 
cealment. They have been found in the Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, and Indian sens. 

Doris. (h.) A goddess of the sea, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, married her brother Nereus, by 
whom she had 50 dnughters, called Nereides. 

(Geog.) A country of Greece. between Phocis, Thes- 
saly, and Acarnania. It received its name from Dorus, 
the son of Deucalion, who made a settlement there. Its 
inhabitants colonized several different parts. which bore 
the same name as their native country. The most fa- 
mous of these is D., in Asia Minor, of which Halicarnas- 
sus was once the capital. — In Modern Greece, D. forms 
an eparchy of the government of Phocis, 

(Zoil.) A genus of naked Gasteropodous marine Mol- 
lusca, which are likewise destitute of any internal tes- 
taceous plate. The mantle is covered with retractile 
yes. and 

om the foot by a dis- 
tinct duplicature. To- 
wards this anterior mar- S 
gin are placed the two 
superior tentacula: these 
are retractile, surrounded 
at the base with a short 
sheath, and supported on Fig. 853. — ponis. — a, gills. 
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a slender stem, having an enlarged compound plicated 
summit. The mouth is in the form of a short trunk, 


leading to fleshy lips, within which the tongue is placed. | 


The gullet is a simple membranaceous tube, terminating 
in a stomach. It is obvious, from the structure of the 
digestive organs, that the species subsist on soft food. 
The spawn is gelatinous and of a white color, and is 
deposited on sea-weed and stones. 

(Astron.) An asteroid discovered byGoldschmidt in1857. 

Dork'ing, a town of England, co. Surrey, 22 m. S. W. 
of London, celebrated for its breed of poultry : pep. 9,920. 

Dormaney,n. State of being dormant ; quiescence ; 
abeyance; sleep. 

Dor'/mansville, in New York, a P. O. of Albany co. 

Dor'/mant, a. (Fr., from dormir ; Lat. dormirus, from 
dormio, to sleep.] Sleeping; at rest; quiescent; not in 
action; negiected; not used ; suspended ; inactive; not 
in exercise; as, to revive a dormant claim. 

( Her.) See Couchant. 
D. partner. (Cm.) See SLEEPING-PARTNER. 
D.-window. (Arch.) See DORMER. 

Dor’mant, Dor’mant-tree, n. (Arch.) A large 
beam lying across a room; a joist or sleeper. 

Dormer, Dor'mer- window, Dor mant- 
window, n. (Arch.) A win- 
dow pierced through a sloping 
roof, aud placed in a small 
gable which rises on the side 
of the roof, the frame being 
placed vertically on the raft- 
ers. (Fig. 554.) They are used 
to light attics or sleeping- 
rooms in the roof, instead of a 
skylight, which is in the plane 
of the roof. 

Dor'/mitive, n. [Fr. dormi- 
tif.] ( Med.) An opiate; a nar- 
cotic; a soporific. 

—a. Causing sleep; having somniferous properties. 

Dor'mitory. n. (Lat. dormitorium ; Fr. dortoire.] A 
sleeping-chamber, but especially applied to large apart- 
ments in a monastery, school, &c., calculated to hold a 
great number of beds. 

Dor mouse, u.; pl. Dormice. (Zoól.) See Myoxus. 

Dorn, n. (Zoó.) See RAID. 

Dornach, (dor'na*.) a village of Switzerland, 20 miles 
from Soleure, remarkable for the victory obtained by 
the Swiss over the Austrians in 1499, and which gave 
Switzerland her independence. Pop. 8,000. 

Dor'noch (Frith of), an arm of the sea in Scotland, 
dividing the county of Sutherland from Ross. The small 
town of Dornoch stands on its N. coast. 

Dornock,n. A kind of stout linen cloth for table use; 
—originally manufactured at Dornock, Scotland, whence 
the name. 

Dorn's Gold Mines, in S. Carolina, a post-office of 
Abbeville dist. 

Dor'ogh, « town of Hungary, 20 m. N.N.W. of Debrec- 
zin; pop. 7,420. 

Dorog'/obush, DonocosoUGE, a town of Russia, in the 

vt. of Smolensk, is situated on the left bank of the 
nieper, about 50 m. E. N. E. of Smolensk. It is a small 
town, but pretty and well built, and has some manufac- 
tures. Pop.5,000. — At D., the French, under Prince Eu- 
ene, in their retreat from Moscow, eucountered many 
isasters. 

Doron, n. [Gr. from didomai, to give.] A hand-breadth, 
or palm; among the Greeks, their bricks or tiles were 
termed tetradoren, 4-hands’ breadth, or pentadoron, 5 
hands broad. 

BDoron'ieum, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Asteracee. 

Dor’pat, a town in European Russia, 14) m, NE. of Riga, 
in Lat. 58° 22’ N., Lon. 269 43’ E. It is the winter resi- 
dence of the wealthy Livonians, and is the seat of a celo- 
brated university founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1652, 
suppressed in 1656 by the Muscovites, and reéstablished 
by Alexander I. in 1802. Pop. 20,861. 

Dorr, DoRR-BEETLE, Dogn-FLY, n. (Zodl.) The Cockcuar- 


ER, J. v. 

Dorr, in Minois, a township of McHenry county ; pop. 
2,681. 

Dorr, in Michigan,a township of Allegan county; pop. 
1,518. 

Dor’rance, in //liaois, a post-office of Stark co. 

Dor'rance, iu Pennsylvania, a post-township of Lu- 
zerne co.; „ 646. 

Dorr Rebellion. (Amer. Hist.) See RHODE ISLAND. 

Dorr’ ville, iu Rhode Island, u post- village of Washing- 
ton co. 

Dorsal, a. [L. Lat. dorsualis, from Lat. dorsum, the 
back.] Pertaining to the back ; us, the dorsal fin of a fish. 

D. vertebra. See VERTEBRA. 

D'Or'snay, ALrnep, Comte, chiefly celebrated as a leader 

of fashion, and as one of the handsomest and most 


accomplished men of his day, was the son of Gen. D'Or-| 


say, and was p. in Paris in 1798. Ile entered the army 
at an early age, and was quartered at Valence in 1822, 
when he became acquainted with Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton (d. v.), and renounced his military career for the 
pleasure of their society. In 1827 he married Lord Bless- 
ington’s only daughter by a first marriage, but a separa- 
tion followed at no distant period ; and Lord Blessington 
having died at Paris in 1829, CoMTE D'Orsay returned to 
England with Lady Blessington, where they became the 
centre of a circle highly distinguished for art, rank, lit- 
erature, and accomplishments. In the later period of 
his life he displayed considerable artistic talent and taste, 
both as a painter and sculptor. Having shown kindness 
and hospitality to Louis Napoleon when an exile in Lon- 
don, the Prince President was not ungrateful to his 
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former friend, and in 1852, soon after the coup d'état, D'O. 
was nominated Directeur des Beaux Arts, with a hand- 
some salary ; but he did not live to enjoy it. D. 1852. 

Dorse, n. |L. Lat. dorsale.] The back covering of a book. 

Dor'sel, n. A pannier or basket, — A canopy. See 
DosEL. 

Dorset, or DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
N. by the counties of Somerset and Wilts, E. by Hanip- 
shire, 8. by the British Channel, aud W. by the counties 
of Devon and Somerset. Area, 1,006 sq. m. — Dese. Di- 
versified by hill and dale in the S., level in the N., aud 
traversed in the centre by chalk downs, on which large 
numbers of sheep are pastured. wers. The Stour, 
Frome, Piddle, Char, and Wey. There ure several min- 
eral waters. Prod. Wheat, barley, hemp, aud butter. 
Manuf. Twine, cordage, netting, sail cloth, linens, silks 
and woollens. Cup. Dorchester. Pop. (1851) 190,979. 

Dor’set, in Illinois, a post-villuge of b co., about 
66 m. W. by 8. of Chicago. 

Dor'set, in O/io, a post-village and township of Ashta- 
bula co., abt. 175 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Dor'set, in Vermont, a post-village and twp. of Benning- 
ton co, about 90 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier. 

Dor'set, CHARLES SACKVILLE, 6TH EARL or, an English 
poet, B. 1637; p. 1706, He was distinguished as the 
* Niecenas" of his age and country, and himself the 
author of many popular idyls, songs, and satires. 

Dorsibranchina'ta, DonsiBkRAN'CHIATE, n. (Zoól.) A 
name given by Cuvier to an order of Annelida, or red- 
blooded worms, which have their organs, und particular- 
ly their gills, distributed about equally throughout the 
middle part of the body. The Nereis, or Sea-centipede, 
is au example of this order. 

Dorsiferous, Dorsip’arous, a. (Bot.) Bearing 
or producing seeds on the back of the leaves. 

Dorste'nia, n. [In honor of Theodore Dorsten, a Ger- 
man botanist.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Moracea. 
The rhizomes and roots of several species have been sup- 
posed to be antidotes to the bites of venomous reptiles ; 
those of D. contrayerva and braziliensis have been em- 
ployed in medicine for their stimulant, tonic, and dia- 
phoretic properties. 

Dor’sum, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The back. 

—The ridge or buck of a hill. 

Dort, or DonbRECHT, a very ancient town of Holland, 


Rotterdam. From its admirable harbor, D. carries on 
a considerable export trade, especially in timber, which 
is floated down the Rhine in huge rafts; also earthen- 
ware, flax, yarn, corn, salt, and oil. The trade of the 
town is almost exclusively the manufacture of snuff, «nd 
sugar-boiling. The first meeting of the States of Hol- 
land after their successful revolt from Spanish dominion 
was held here in 1572, when William, Prince of Orange, 
was made stadtholder. The celebrated Synod of Dort ns- 
sembled Nov. 13, 1618, and ended its sittings May 25, 
1619. It was a meeting of the Protestant clergy for the 
purpose of deciding whether Calvinism or Arminianisin 
is the true doctrine of Scripture, and they declared in 
favor of the former system. D. is the birthplace of the 
two De Witts, (q. v.) Pop. 25,181. 

Dortmund, (dort’moond,) a walled town of Prussia, on 
the Emster, 40 m. N.E.of Cologne. Manuf. Woollens, 
linens, cottons, nails, and tobacco, Pop. 33,453. 

Do ry. Do'ree, John Dory, an acanthopterygions 
fish, type of the genus Zeus, distinguished by having the 
spinous portions of the dorsal and anal fins separated by 
a deep emargination from the soft-rayed portion, and 
having the base of all the vertical fins, and the carina 
of the belly anterior to the anal fin, furnished with 
spines. There are several species. The cgmmon D., Zeus 
Jaber, native of the Atlantic, Northern, and Mediterra- 
nean seas, is distinguished by its large and long head, its 
dusky green color, accompanied by a strong gilt tinge, 
and particularly by a large, oval dusky spot on each 


| Fig. 855.— COMMON DORY. 
(Zeus faber.) 

sideof the body ; the mouth is wide, the lower jaw longer 
than the upper, the teeth small and sharp, and the 
eyes large; the whole body is covered with very small 
scales, and marked by a curved lateral line, which, de- 
scending rather suddenly from the gill-covers, passes on 
to the tail; the back is much arched, and furnished with 
a row of strong small prickles, which are also continued 
along the curve of the abdomen; the tail is of a moder- 
ate size, and rounded at the end. The D. is of an ex- 
tremely voracious nature. preying on the smaller fishes 
and their spawn, as well ason various kinds of crustacea 
and marine insects. The form of the D. is extremely 
forbidding, so much so as to deter our ancestors from 
tasting it; and although its flesh is now esteemed de- 
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situated on an island formed by the Meuse, II m. SE. of 
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licious food, its reputation among epicures is but of mod- 
ern date. The name is said to be derived froin the French 
jaune (yellow), and dorée, corrupted into John Dory. In 
general, it is from 12 to 15 inches in length, though it 
sometimes arrives at a far superior size, and of the weight 
of 10 or 12 pounds. 

Dose, n. Fr.; Gr. dosis, from didomi, to give.) The 
quantity of inedicine given or prescribed to be taken at 
oue time; as, a dose of jalap. — Anything given to be 
swallowed; anything nauseous that one is obliged to 
take; as, a dose of fulsome flattery. — A quantity; a 
portion; as much as a person can swallow. 

“He married Lis punctual dose of wives." — Hudibras. 


v. d. [Fr. doser.] To give in doses; to proportion a med- 
icine properly to the patient or disease. — To give medi. 
cine or physic to. — To give anything unpalatable or 
nauseous to; as, dosed with unasked-for advice. 

Do'sel, Dor’sale, Dos'ser, n. (Arch.) Hangings 
around the walls of u hall, or at the east end, and some- 
times the sides, of the chancel of a church, made of 
tapestry or carpet-work. and frequently decorated with 
silk and gold and silver tissue. — A kind of ornamental 
and rich stuff for the back of a chair, a throne, or a 
screen of ornamental wood-work. 

Dosith’eans, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name of a reli- 
gious sect which sprung up in the first century of the 
Christian æra. Their principal tenets consisted in be- 
lieving in the divine mission of their leader, Dositheus, 
from whom they derived their name, and in rejecting 
the authority and inspiration of the prophets. 

Dosol'ogy, n. [Gr. dosis, dose, and logos, discourse.] 
A discourse or treatise on the practice of administering 
medicinal doses. 

Doeser; n. [From Lat. dorsum.) A pannier, or market- 

nasket. 

Dos’sil, n. [From L. Lat. duciculus.] (Surg.) A pledget; 
a nodule or piece of lint to be laid on a sore. 

Dost, (dust.) The second sing. person of do, used in the 
solemn style; as, thou dust, 

“Why then dost treat me with rebukes ? " — Addison. 


Dot, n. [Probably from A. S. dyttan, to close or stop up; 
O. Eng. dot, a small lump or pat; Scot. dottle, a small 
particle; allied to jot.) A small point or spot, made 
with a pen or other pointed instrument; a speck, used 
ns a mark in writing. 

(Mus.) A point placed after a note to increase its du- 
ration one half. Formerly the dot was called the point 
of perf: ction ; because a note, when dotted, attained its 
greatest length, or, in other words, was perfected. Dot- 
ted notes are also termed notes of prolation. Inasmuch 
as a semibreve is as long as two minims, so is a dotted 
semibreve equal to three minims. A double dot placed 
after a note increases it to three-fourths its original 
value: thus, a donble-dotted semibreve would be equal 
to three minims and a half. Rests may also be increased 
by the addition of dots: thus, a dotted semibreve rest is 
as long as a semibreve and a minim rest. A double- 
dotted rest is lengthened in the same manner as the 
sound of a double-dotted note. Double dots are rarely 
affixed to semibreves or minims. When dots are placed 
at the sides of double bars, they indicate that the por- 
tions on the dotted sides are to be repeated. They are 
sometimes attached to single bars for precisely the same 
purpose. 

(Law.) [Fr. dot; Lat. dos, a marriage-portion.] A 
dowry ; a marriage portion. (Used in Louisiana.) 

v. q. To mark with a dot or dots; as, to dot the i's in a 
letter.— To mark, variegate, or diversify with small. 
detached objects ; as, a field dotted with daisies. 

—v. n, To make dots, specks, or spots. 

Do'tage, n. [See Dorr.] Imbecility of mind, or feeble- 
ness of understanding, especially in old age; second 
childishness ; senility. 

“From Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow." Dr. Johnson. 

—Doting or excessive fondness. 

“Thank that fond dotage which you so much scorn.” — Dryden. 

Do'tal, a. [Fr., from Lat. dotalis, from dos, a dower.) 
Pertaining to dower, or to a woman's marriage portion; 
constituting dower, or comprised in it. 

Do'tard, n. (From Dorr.] A man in his second child- 
hood; one whose understanding is impaired by age; one 
who is foolishly fond. 

Dota'tion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. dotatio, from dos, dotis, 
a dower.] Act of endowing, or of bestowing a marriage 
portion on a woman ; act of presenting with a dowry. 
— Endowment; establishment of funds for support of a 
hospital, or other charitable institution. 

Dote, v. n. [Belg. doten, dutten; D. dutten, to dote; Fr. 
radoter, to dote, to rave. Sce Inior.] To have the in- 
telligence impaired by age, so that the mind wanders or 
wavers; to be silly, imbecile, or insane. — To 
with excessive fondness ; to love foolishly, or to excess; 
— preceding on or upon; as, to dote on a woman. 

Dot'er, n. One who dotes. maunders, or raves; a dotard. 

A person who is fondly, weakly, and foolishly in love. 

Doth, (dith.) The third person singular of do, used in 
the solemn style. 

Doth'an, a town of Palestine, W. of the Sea of Galilee. 

Near this place Joseph was sold by his brethren (Gen. 

xxxvii. 17), and the Syrians were smitten with blindness 

at Elisha’s word (2 Aings vi. 13). 

Dot'ingly, adv. In a doting manner; by excessive 
fondness ; as. “ to wedlock dotingly betrayed."— 

Dot'ingness, n. Imbecility. — Excessive fondness. 

Do'tis, a market-town of Hungary, 12 m. from Komorn. 

Manuf. Woollens and porcelain. Pop. 5,000. 

Dot'ish. a. Weak; imbecile; amorous. 

Dot'tard, n. A tree decayed or pollarded. 

Dot'ted. p.a. Marked with dots or small spots; as, a 
dotted car d. 
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— Diversified with small, detached objects; as, a dotted 
landscape. 

DAted note. (Mus.) See Dor. 

Det'terel, Dot'trel, n. [From Dorte.) (ZoX.) See 
Proven. 

—A stupid, silly person; a dupe. 

Do'ty’s Corner, in New York, a P. O. of Steuben co. 

Do’'ty’s Island, in Wisconsin, au island of Winnebago 
co., in Fox River, ut the outlet of Lake Winnebago, 
abt. half a mile S. of Menasha. It contaius ubt. 700 
acres of very fertile land. 

Do'ty ville, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Fond du Lac co. 

Douai, or Dousr, (dh,, the Roman Dwrcum, a for- 
tified town of Fra ice, dep. Nord, on the Scarpe, 18 m. 
S. of Lille. It existed iu the time of Cesar; it is noted 
for its university and schools, Manuf. Lace, cottons, 
gauzes, glass, soup, earthenware, aud sugar. Pup, 24,105. 
The English translation of the Bible known us the Douai 
Bible, made at the Roman Catholic college of the town, 
is the only English translation which is sanctioned by 
the Pope, and was published at Douai in 1609. It only 
contains the Old Testament, as the English college at 
Rheims had printed a translation of the New in 1582. 

Douane, (doo-àn',) n. [Fr.; It. dogana.) In France, a 
custom-house. 

Dansnior; (doo-a-neer’,) n. A French custom-house 
officer. 

Doub’-grass, n. (Bot.) Same as Dhob-grass. 
Crxopon. 

Double, (dut’l,) a. [Fr.; Lat. duplus, duplez—lu, root 
of dus, two, and plico, to fold. See PLY.) Twofold; 
twice as much; twice as large. 

** His cares must still be double to his joys."— Ben Jonson. 

—T wo of a sort together; one corresponding to the oth 
being in pairs; containing the same quantity or len 
repeated; having one added to another; of two kinds; 
as, a double chin, 

“ Darkness aud tempest make a double night."—Dryden. 

—Deceitful; acting two parts, one openly, the other in 
secret. 

Exer double in his words and meaning."—S4aks. 
(Bot.) See FLOWER. 

ade. Twice over; twofold; as, he is double my age. 

—v. a. | Fr. doubler. To fold over; to put one part over 
another; to fold: as, to double a sheet of paper; some- 
times preceding up or down. 

* He brought his sermons, psalms, and graces, 
And doubled down tue useful places." — Prior. 

To increase, multiply, or extend by ndding an equal sum, 
value, quantity, or length; to duplicate; to repeat; to 
add; as, to dou^le an amount. 

—To contain twice as much; to add one to another in the 
sume order; to be worth twice as much us; to be the 
double of. . 

“* Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing." Rogers. 

—To sail around a head-land, cape, point, &c.; as, to double 
Cape Horn. 

(Mil) To unite two ranks of files in one. 

—v. n. To increase twofold, or to twice the sum, number, 
value, quantity, size, or length; to increase or grow to 
twice as much. 

Lam resolved to double till I win."—Dryden. 

—To turn back or wind inrunning; to retrace one's course 
over thesame ground ; as, to double a fox. To play tricks; 
to use sleights; to mystify. 

(Printing.) To repeat the setting up of a word or 
sentence by mistake or oversight. 
Te double upon, (Mil.) To place between two fires. 

—n. Twice us much; twice the number, sum, value, size, 
quantity, or length ; as, it increased to double.— A turn 
in running to evade or escape pursuers; a trick ; a shift; 
an artifice to deceive ; as, “ false steps or doubles.” (A- 
dison )—A donbling; a fold; anything lapped or folded 
over; a breech-cloth ; a napkin; as, a baby a double.— A 
counterpart; a person or thiug precisely resem) ling an- 
other.—4A small roofing-slate.—Strong beer; beer of extra 
potency, as, “ Here's a pot of good double, neighbor,” 

Saks, 

Doub/e-acting Pump, n. (Hydraul.) A pump 
which lifts and forces water at the same time, by means 
of a solid pistou, and an entrance- and exit-valve commu- 
nicating with each side. 

Doub‘le-bar, n. (Mus) A term applied to two 
straight parallel lines drawn close together perpendicn- 
larly through the staff, for the purpose of dividing the 
various strains of a movement. 

Doub'le-base, Doub’‘le-bass, n. (Mus) Same as 
CONTRA-BA880, 9. v. 

Doub'le-biting, a. 
doublz-biting axe. 

sf wy Branches, in Georgia, a post-village of Lin- 
coin co. 

Doub'e-breasted, a. That may fold twice over 
the breast; as, a dowle-breasted coat. 

Double Bridges, in Georgia, a village of Upson co., 
abt. 11 miles S. W. of Thomaston. 

Double Bridges, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Dyer co. 

Bonnie Bridges, iu Virginia, a post office of Luuen- 

»urgh co. 

Double Cabins, in Georgia, a village of Henry co., 
abt. 65 miles W. N. W. of Milledgeville, 

Double-charge, v. a. To give a double charge to; 
as, to double-charge a gun. 

Doub'e-count'erpoint, n. (Mus) When, in two- 
part composition, the parts are so composed that the 
upper one may be inverted an octave lower, so as to be- 

come the under part, whilst the other retains its place 
unaltered, it is called a double counterpoint in the octave. 

Double-cyl'iinder Engine, n. (Mach.) A marine 
engine with two cylinders placed at right angles to the 
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Cutting on either side; as, a 


|| Doub'Ie-entry, n. (Book-kecping.) See BOOK-KEEPING, 
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for the vibration of the rod connecting tlie crauk to the 
long end of a shaped cross-head, which slides in grooves 
between the cylinders; the upper euds of the cross-head 
are connected to tlie piston- ruds. 
Doub'le-dag'ger,». ( Printing.) Achuracter marked 
thus $, used us a reference to notes in the margin of the 


page. 

Doublle-dealer. n. One who practises double-dealing ; 
a trickster: a deceiver, 

Doub le-dealing, n. Deceitful practice; the pro- 
fession of one thing, and the practice of another; du- 
plicity; dissimulation; cunning; deceit; deception; 
fraud; trickery. 

Double Decomposi'tion, n. (Chem.) See Decom- 
POSITION, 

Doub'le-dye. v.n. To dye a second time. 

Doub'le-ea'gle, n. A gold coin of the U. States, of 
the value of 20 dollars or units. It is twice the value 
of the Engle, q. v., and is a legal tender to any amount. 
Its first issue was made in 1849 ; aud it is the largest coin 
in the U. States. It is of greater value than any now 
issued in any other country. 

Donub'e-ending, n. (Mus) When, at the end of a 
strain, two or more dots, a double bar, and several notes 
are placed, with a figure 1 over the first and a figure 2 
over the second part, it is thus called. It signifies that 
certain measures are to be repeated, and tlie part under 
figure 1 to be sung or played the first time, and that 
under figure 2 the second. Should the purts 1 and 2 be 
connected by a tie, both are to be repeated the second 
time. 

Double-entendre, (doi/bl-éng-ting'd,) n. [From the 
Fr. double entente, double meaning.) A word or sen- 
tence conveying a double, and often indelicate meaning. 


ENTRY. 

Double-eyed, (dub'l-id,) a. Having a crafty or de- 
ceitful face. 

Doub'le-face, n. Dissimulation ; duplicity ; acting of 
two parts. 

Doub'le-faced, a. Showing two faces; hypocritical ; 
deceitful ; as, n double-faced knave. 

Doub'le-first, n. In the English universities, a term 
applied to one who carries off tho highest honors, both 
in the classics and mathematics. 

Doub'le-flat, ». (Mus) A character compounded 


of two flats, signifying that the note before which it is 
placed is to be sung or played two semitones lower than 
its natural pitch. 
Doub'le-flower, n. (Bot.) Sce FLOWER. 
Overlaid with 
" 


Doub'le-gilded, Doub'le-gilt, a. 
a double coating of gold. 

Doub'e-handed, a. Having two hands; deceitful. 

Doub'le-headed, a. Bicipitil; with two heads. 

(Bot.) Having two flowers in one head. 

Doub'le-hearted, a. Having a false heart; treach- 
erous. 

Double Horn, in Tezas, a post-office of Burnet co. 

Doub‘le-leaded, a. (Printing.) Having two leads 
between each line, 

Doub'le-letter, n. ( Printing.) Those types, such as 
the f, i, and 1, which, when used in combination, are apt 
to be broken in locking up the form of types. They 
are therefore cast in one piece, or logotype, as ff, fi, fl, &c. 
The diphthongs æ and œ are also cust as double-letters. 

Doub’le-lock, v.a. To lock with two bolts. 

Doub'le-milled, a. Having been twice milled, in 
order to become superfiue; — said of cloth; us, double- 
milled broadcloth. 
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tonguing employed by flutists, which produces a more 
brilliant and spirited effect, combined with a greater 
facility of articulation, than the ordinary method D. 
is effected by the action of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth, this action being caused by articulating 
the word to«e very distinctly, and at the same time 
accommodating such articulation with the correspond- 
ing notes. 

Double Star, n. (Astron.) 
See STAR. 

Doublet, (dub/let,) n. [Fr., 
from double.) Two; a pair; 
& brace; a couple. 

( Costumes.) A close, tight- 
fitting garment (fig. 856), 
worn during the 16th und 
Ith centuries, and almost 
identical with the jerkin. 
The sleeves were sometimes 
separate, and tied on at the 
arms, and the skirts reached 
a little below the girdle. 

( Printing.) A word, phrase, 
or sentence, set up for the 
second time by oversight. 

Double Shoal, in N. Chro- 
lina, a post-office of Cleve 
land co. 

Double Springs, in Ar- 
kansas, a post-office of Ben- 
ton co. 

Double Springs, in Cali- 
Jfornia, a town of Calaveras 4 
co., abt. 87 m. E. N. E. of Sun t 
Nel Fig. 856, — DOUBLET. 

Doub'lets, n. pl. Said of two dice, each of which, when 
thrown, presents the same number of spots on the face 
uppermost, 

Doub'e-vnult, n. (Arch.) See Vautr. 

Doubling, (du//ling,) n. Act of making double.— A 
fold; a plait.— An artifice; a shift. — Act of sailing 
round a cape, promontory, &c. — Winding and turning 
of an animal to deceive hounds. — The luyer of slates at 
the eaves of a house. 

—pl. (Her.) The linings of robes or mantles, or of the 
mantlings of achievement. — See MANTLING. 

Doub'ling-nnail,». (Ship-building.) A nail used in 
the doubling or lining of the gun-ports in a man-of-war. 

Doubloon’, n. ( Fr. doublon ; Sp. dubloner ; Port. dolan) 
A gold piece coined in Spain. The D. of Isabella, coi 
since 1545, is of 100 reals, and equivalent to $5.16. The 
older Spanish D. vary-in value from $17 to $16.20. 

Doubly, (düb'ly,) adv. In twice the quantity; to twice 
the degree. 

“ His right hand doubly to his left succeeds, "— Dryden. 


Doubs, (doobs,) a dep. of France, on the Eastern frontier, 
separated from Switzerland by the Jura Mountains, is 
situated in Lat. 46° 35’, 470 31’ N., and Lon. 5° 42", 70 4’ E. 
Area, 2,018 sq. miles. D. is traversed by the river 
Doubs, a tributary of the Saone, and isseparated ou the 
N.W. from the dep. of Tante Saone by the Oignon, also 
a tributary of the Saone. The surface is mountainous, 
but fertile in many parts, with excellent pastnrage for 
a valuable breed of draught-horses which it possesses. 
The chief towns, after Besancon, its enpital, are Buume- 
les-Dames, Montbeliard, and Pontarlier. 7%. 298,072. 

Doubt, (dout,) v. n. (Fr. douter; Lat. dubito, from du- 
bius, moving alternately in two opposite directions — 


Doub'le- minded, a. 
termined, 

Doub'leness, n. State of being double or doubled, 

Doub’le-oc’tave, n. ( Mus.) An interval of two octaves, 
or fifteen notes in diatonic progression; a fifteenth, 

Double Pipe Creek, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Carroll co. 

Doub/'le-quick', n. (Mil. The fastest time or step, 
in marching, next to the run, requiring 165 steps, each 
35 inches in length, to be taken in one minute. The 
degree of swiftness may vary in urgent cases, and the 
number of steps be thus increased to 180 per minute. 

—a. Performed in the time called double-quick; as, a 
double-quick march. 

v. a. and n. To move, or cause to move, in double-quick 
time. — Webster. 

Doub'ler, n. The person who, or thing which, doubles. 

Doub'le-shnde, v. a. To intensify the shade of a 
place or picture. 

Doub'le-sharp, n. (Mus.) A character designated 
by a cross, thus X. used to raise any note an interval 
of two tones Neither double-flats nor double-sharps 
are ever placed at the head of a staff indicating the 
signature, but are only occasionally introduced in the 
course of a composition; for which reason no general 
staff signature is given to keys requiring more than 
seven sharps. 

Doub'le-shining. a. Shining with double lustre. 

Doub'e-shot'ting, n. (Naut.) When ships are en- 
gaged at close quarters, the guns are sometimes loaded 
with two. and even three, balls, when they are said to 
be double- and treble-shotted. By increasing the weight 
of metal to be discharged from the gun, its destructive 
power is considerably angmented ftt any short range. 

Double Springs, in Mississippi, a post-office of Ok- 
tibbeha co. 

Doub’'le-threaded, a. Formed of two threads twisted 
together. 

Double-tongued, (dub'l-tung’d,) a. Deceitfu! ; false; 
making contrary declarations concerning the same 
thing; as, “ the double-tongued Tyriuns.“ Dryden. 


Unsettled; wavering; unde- 


duo, two, and obs. bito, to go; also beta, perhaps from 
samo root as vado, to go.) To waver in opinion or jndg- 
ment; to be uncertain, or in suspense; to be nndeter- 
mined; to fluctuate in belief; to hesitate: to demur; 
to question. — To fear; to be apprehensive of ill: to 
suspect; to have suspicion; as, to d^ubt a man's honesty. 

r. a. To hold in debt; to consider questionable: to deem 
uncertain; to question; to withhold assent from; to 
hesitate to believe; as, I deubt his story. — To fear; to 
suspect ; to apprehend ill of: towithhold confidence from. 

More than you doubt the ehange."—Shaks. 

—n. [O. Fr. doubte ; Fr. doute; Lat. dubitatio.) A wavering 
in opinion or judgment: a being uncertain; a flnctua- 
tion of mind respecting truth or propriety; uncertainty 
of disposition; suspense; unsettled state of opinion. 


„Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose, . . the good we oft 
might win." — Shaks. 


—Uncertainty of condition. 
“Tam bound in to saucy doubts." — Shaks. 
—Suspicion; fear; apprehension. — Difficulty urged; ob- 
jection. 

(Phil.) That state of mind in which we hesitate as 
to two contradictory conclusions, baving no preponder- 
ance of evidence in favor of either. Philosophers dis- 
tingnish two kinds of doubt, — provisional and definite. 
Provisional doubt is a voluntary snspension of our judg- 
ment for a time, in order to come to a more clear nnd 
sure conclusion. Definitive doubt is scepticism. We 
doubt through blindness, or passion, or malice; through 
fancy, or from a wish to doubt: but we doubt also from 
prudence and from mistrust, from wisdom and through 
penetration of mind. A preliminary doubt is the funda- 
mental condition of philosophy. We begin, in order 
that we may not end with doubt. This was first estab- 
lished as a rule in philosophic inquiry by Descartes, 
who tells us that he began by doubting everything, dis- 
charging his mind of all preconceived ideas, and admit- 
ting none as clear and true until he had subjected them 
to a rigorous examination, 

Doubt able. a. That may be doubted; questionable. 
Doubt'er, n. One who doubts; one who has scruples; 


crank-shaft, and at a small distance apart, to give space; Doub'le-tonguing, n. (Mus.) A peculiar mode of| one who is uncertain, 
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Doubtful, a. Full of donbt or doubts; dubions: not 
settled in opinion; wavering; hesitating; undetermined: 
not clear in its meaning ; uncertain ; as, n doubtful case. 
— Bquivocal ; obscure; ambiguous; admitting of donbt ; 
not obvious, clear, or certain; not decided; as, a doubt- 
Jul explanation, — Of uncertain issne; mot secure; 
hazardous ; precarious; as, a doubtful event. — Not with- 
out fear; indicating doubt. 

“*Contending, and doubtful what might fall." — Milton. 

Doubt'fully. 4%. Dubiously; questionably; in a 
doubtful manner. 

Doubt'fu s.n. A state of donbt, or uncertainty 
of mind; dubionsness ; suspense ; instability of opinion. 
— Ambiguity; uncertainty of meaning. — Uncertaiuty 
of condition, event, or issue; precariousness. 

Doubt'ingly, «ir. Dubiously: in a doubting manner. 

Doubt less. a. Without doubt or uncertainty; un- 
questionabl y. 

Doubtlessly, adv. Unquestionably. 

Doue, n. (Zo) A species of monkey, Simia nemaus, 
native of Cocbin China, and remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of its variegated colors. 

Douce, a mountain in Ireland, co. Wicklow, 6 m. from 
Bray. Height abt. 2,384 tt. 

Dou'cet, Dow cet, n. One of the testicles of a stag. 

Douceur, (-.) n. [Fr., from douz, sweet; Lat. 
dulcis. See Dur.] A present, gift, or honorarium ; 
a bribe — Sprightliness or agreeability of manner. 

Douche. (%.) n. [Fr, from Lat. duco, to conduct.) A 
jet of water directed with some degree of force to some 
diseased part of the body, with a view to strengthen it. 

Doucine, (doo'sén.) n. Fr.] (Arch.) A moulding, con- 
cave above and convex below, 

Doud Station, in Dva, n post-office of Van Buren co. 

Dough, (/5,) n. A. S. dah, frm deawian, to wet: Icel. 
drig. dough.] A mass composed of flour or meal moist- 
ened and kneaded, but nut baked; paste or sponge of 
bread. 

Dough’-baked, g. Improperly baked; — hence, nn- 
finished; not brought to perfection; also, implying the 
beiug of dull, or half-witted understanding. (In the 
latter sense, the term half-baked is often used.) 

Dougherty, (d//r-te) in Georgia, a S.W Area, 
abt. 300 sq, m. Zicer. Flint River, Surface, nearly level. 
Soil, fertile. Cap. Albany. 

Dougherty Station, in (WTD. n post-village 
of Alameda co., abt. 18 m. S. E. of Leandro. 

Dough’face, z. A person who is pliable and easily 
impressible, (Used in the U. States.) 

Dough faced, a. Cowardly; weak; pliable; ensily 
moulded or managed, 

Dough’ faceism, n. [Amer.] State of being repre- 
hensively weak, pliant, or cow. rdly. 

Dongh'iness, n. State of being donghy or spongy. 

Dough'-kneaded, a. Soft; flaccid: pliant like dough. 

Dough’nut, n. ((er A small spongy cake, 
compounded of milk, eggs, sugar, aud flour, and fried 
in lard or butter. 

Dough 'tily, aiv. With doughtiness. 

Doughtiness, (don’ti-ness,) n. Quality of being 
doughty ; bravery; obstinate courage. 

Doughty, (dow'ti,) a. [A. S. doltig, from dugan, to 
be of force or power; D. dewjen, to be good ; Scot. dow, 
to profit.) Noble; stout-hearted; brave; valiunt; as, 
n doughty hero. 

Doughty’s Fork, in Ohio, a branch of Killbuck 
Creek, which it joins in Coshocton co. 

Doughy, (%.) 4. Like dough; soft; pliable; as, an 
“unbaked and doughy youth,” — Shuks. 

Douglas, (dig'las,) the nume of an ancient and illus- 
trious Scottish family, whose origin has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. The earliest mentioned in history 
are: WILLIAM the Hardy, p. 1302. — The good SIR JAMES, 
a companion in arms of Robert Bruce, killed in battle 


with the Moors, 13:31. — WiLLIAM, a natural son of the! 


called glands scourge and Scotland's 


preceding, 
wark, killed 1553.— ARCHIBALD, brother of Sir James, | 


regent in 1333. — WILLIAM. Lord of Liddesdale, the flower 
of chivalry in the 14th century. — After these the fol- 
lowing are mentioned under the title of earls: — 1. 
WILIA, distinguished at the battle of Poictiers, D. 
1384. — 2. James, his son, killed at the battle of Otter- 
burn, 1388. — 3. ArciiBaLp, surnamed the Grim, date 
unknown. — 4. ARCHIBALD, born 1374, celebrated for a 
victory over the Earl of March and Henry Percy, 1401; 
killed at the battle of Verneuil, 1424, — 5. ARCHIBALD, 
ambassador to England for the release of James I., 1437. 
— 6. WILLIAM, treacherously murdered at a banquet in 
the castle at Edinburgh the same year. — 7. Unknown, 
— 8. WILLIAM, the most imperious and powerful of the 
line, stabbed by James IL. at Stirling, 1452. — 9. James, 
brother of the preceding, and last earl of Douglas, 
taken prisoner after vainly attempting to revenge his 
brother's death, and dying in a monastery, 1488.—A 
younger branch of the same family are distinguished 
earls of Angus. The best known of these are : — GEORGE, 
married to the daughter of king Robert II., 1397, and 
ARCHIBALD, called the “Great” Earl of Angus, distin- 
guished at the battle of Torwood, father of Gawin, 


bishop of Dunkeld, and of the two Donglases killed at) 


Flodden, died 1513. The younger branch of the Angns 
family claims James D varas, the celebrated Earl of Mor- 
ton, and regent of Scotland, q. v. 

Douglas, Gawin, or Gavin, a Scotch poet, p. nt Brechin, 
1475; was the yonuger son of the 5th Earl of Angus, 
and was bishop of Dunkeld. His Palace of Honor is his 
principal original work. His translation of the Æneid 
was the first mide of a classic author into the English 
language. D. 1522, 

ug las. STEPHEN ARNOLD, an American statesman, 
2. in Vermont, 1813. He was at an early period of life 
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| apprenticed to the trade of cabinet-making, which he 

| Was compelled eventually to abandon, through ill-health. 
He afterwards studied law at Canandaigua, N. Y., and, 
in 18:3, went West, settling at Jacksonville. III. There 
he soon established himself in good practice ås a lawyer, 
and before he hud attained the age of 22, was elected 
Attorney-General of the State. In 1840. D. was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for III., and, in 1841, a judge 
of the Supreme Court. In 1843, D. entered Congress on 
the Democratic ticket. In the House of Representa- 
tives, D. was conspicuous for his national views on the 
Oregon boundary question, and by his strong advocacy 
of the annexation of Texas. In 1853-4, D. became noted 
as the author of the celebrated bill for organizing the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, which brought about 
a revolution in political parties in the U. States. In this 
bill, the onus which D. caused to attach to himself, rest- 
ed on the provision it contained for repealing the Mis- 
souri Compromise, which he insisted was inconsistent 
with Congressional non-intervention with shivery in 
states and territories. In 1852, he was an unsnccessful 
candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
and, ngain, in 1856. In 1560, as candidate of the north- 
ern Democrats for president, he received 1,300,000 votes, 
but only 12 in the electoral college. D. 1861. After his 
death, a magnificent monument was commenced to the 
memory of D. at Chicago, (see fig. £82). 

Douglas, a seaport-town of England, cap. of the Isle 
of Man. 80 m. N. W. of Liverpool. Lat. 9o" 15% N., Lon. 
49 25/ 47° W! Pp. 12,51 

„ a village of British Columbia, at the N.W. 
extremity of Harrison Lake, about 54 m. N.E. of New 
Westminster. 

Douglas, in California, a township of San Joaquin co.; 

op. 1,751. 

! Douglas, in Colorado, an E. co., bordering oh Kansas; 

area, abt. 700 8g. m. 

Republican Fork of Kansas River, and. Bijou and Bea- 

ver creeks. Sur.. 1n the W., mountainous; in the E, a 

sterile plain, Min. Gold. C Castle Rock. J (1580) 2,456. 

Douglas, in Georgia, a N. W. co, area, 300 eq. m 
cap. Douglasville; pop. (1580) 6.934. A village, cap. of 
Coffee, co., about 130 m. W. S. W. of Savannah, 

Douglas, in Ninais, an E. co.; area, abt. 375 sq. miles. 
Rivers. Embarras and Kaskaskia. Surface, level ; soil, 
fertile. Cup. Tuscola. 

—A township of Clark co. 

| —A township of Iroquois co 

A post-office of Knox co. 

—A village of like co., on the Mississippi River, opposite 
Hannibal. 

Douglas, in /»wa, a township of Appanoose co.; pop. 
590. 

—A township of Bremer co. 

7A post-village of Fayette co. abt. 5 m. N.W. of West 

nion. 

—A township of Montgomery co. 

A township of Polk co. 

A township of Webster co. 

| Douglas, in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 50 Sg. m. Rivers. 
Kansas and Wakarusa, Surface, diversified; soil, very 
fertile. Min. Limestone. Cap. Lawrence. 

—A town of Douglas co., ou the Kansas River, above 
Lawrence. 

A township of Jackson co. 

Douglas, in Luisiana, a post-office of Jackson parish. 

Douglas, in Mussachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Worcester co., 16 m. S. of Worcester, and abt. 40 m. 
S. M. ot Boston: pop. 2.182.— Fast Douglas, in the sume 
township, is a thriving manufacturing village. 

Douglas, in Michigan, a post-orrice of Allegan co. 

Douglas, in Minnesota, a W. co.: area, about 720 sq. 
m. Rivers. Long Prairie. Surfuce, diversified ; soil, fer- 
tile, Cup. Alexandria. > 

—A township of Dakota co, 

A township of Fillmore co. ; — now called Hott. 

A village of Polk co., on Red Lake River. 

Douglas. in Missouri, a S. co.; area, about 600 sq. m. 
Rivers, N. Fork and Bryant’s Fork of White River. 
Surfier, generally hilly; soil, productive. Min. Lead. 
ap. Ava. Ph 0 7,753. 

Douglas. in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Rockingham co. 

Douglas, in Nebras)a, an E. co., bordering on Iowa: 
area, ubt. 250 aq. m. Rivers. Missouri, Platte, Elkhorn, 
and Papillon, Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. 
Min. Limestone. Cap. Omaha. 

A village of Cass co.. abt m. S. W. of Omaha City. 

Douglas, in Nerada, n S.W. co., bordering on Califor- 
nin: area, about 1,000 sq. m. Rivers. Carson. Lake 
Tahoe bounds it on the W. Surface, mountainons. Job's 
Penk, a granite mountain, rises to a height of 6,000 ft. 

Soil, not adapted to agriculture, Min. Gold and silver. 

| Cap. Genoa, 

| Douglas, in Oregon, a S. W. co., bordering on the Pa- 

cific Ocean: area, about 5,000 sq. m. Rivers. Umpqua 

River and its N. and S. forks, and Siuslaw River, Svr- 

Jace, mountainous; soil, in the valleys, very fertile. 

Min, Silver and copper. Cap. Roseburg. 

| Douglas, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 


pop. 1,604. 
A township of. Berks co., on the Schuylkill River, abt. 
15 m. S. E. of Reling. 
Douglas. in Teras. a post- village of Nacogdoches co., 
abt. 240 m. N.E. of Austin. 
Douglas, in Wisconsin, n N. W. co. bordering on Min- 
| mesota: area, about 1,500 sq. m. Rivers. St. Louis, 
| St. Croix, Bois Brulé, and Aminicon. Lake Superior 
washes its N. border, Surface, hilly; soil, generally 
fertile. Min. Copper. Cap. Superior City. 
A township of Marquette co. 
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Rivers. S. Fork of Platte River. 


of Montgomery co., abt. 21 m. N. N. W. of Norristown ;| 
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Doug las Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Mar- 

| quette co. 

Douglas City, iu Culifornia, n post-village of Trinity 

nds on funny River, abt. 6 m. S. of Weaverville. 

uglas City, in Missouri, a village of Phe} 
abt b m. EN E of Rolla, Y PS 
|Douglas Flat, in California. a village of Calaveras 
co., near the Stanislaus River, abt. 10 m. N. of Sonora. 
Gold is found in the neighborhood. 

Douglas Fort, near the confluence of the Assiniboin 
and Red rivers in British N. America. 

Douglas Island, in Alaska, between Admiralty 
Island and the main land. Lat. 559 15’ N., Lon. 1349 WW. 

Doug'lasville, in Trzos. a post-office of Cass co. 

Douglasville, in /ernsyiraniu, a postvillage of 
Berks co., ubt. 64 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Dou'lens, or Doul'lens, « town of France, dep. 
Somme, on the Authie, 16 m. N. of Amiens. It has a 
citadel, and a trade in cotton-yarn and hempen cloths, 
Pop, 4,976. 

Douloc’racy, n. [Gr. doulos, a slave, and kratein, to 
govern.] A government carried on by slaves. 

Doum'-palm, n. (%. Sec Doom-raum. 

| Dour, a. [8cot.] Hard: hardy; inflexible; obstinate; 

| as, a “dour wife." — (*. Reade. 

| Dour, n town of Belgium, prov. Hainault. 9 m. W. S. W. of 


Mons. Coal aud iron mines are worked in the vicinity. 
Pop. 7,000. 
Dou’ra, n. (Bt) Same as DURAMEN, g. v. 


A kind of millet. See Denn. 

Douro, % a lurge river of Spain, rising on the 
borders of Aragon, and, flowing W.. traverses more 
than half the width of Spain. and the whole of Portugal. 
After a course of about 510 m., it falls into the Atlantic, 
3 m. from Oporto. Its basin is the largest in the Spanish 
peninsula. The wine country of the Douro begins 50 

|. m. to the E. of Oporto. 

Dou ro, Duero, a iormer prov. in the N. of Portugal, hav- 
ing theAtlantic on the Wand now absorbed in the prove 
Minho, Upper Beira, and Estremadura. Area, 3,872 8q 
m. Pop. 244,860. 

Douro. Pu“lo.) un island in the Indian Archipelago, 
35 m. from Timor, in Lat. 10° 48’ S., Lou. 122° 41’ E.; it 
is barren. Pup. 5,000, 

Douse, v.a. (Gr. duo, dusó.] To souse, dip, or plunge 
into water. 

(Naut.) To slacken suddenly; to let go in haste; as, 
to douse the jib. — To put out; to extingnish ; as, to 
douse the glim : i. e, put ont the light. (Used by sailors.) 

r. n. To fall suddenly into water. 

“To swing i’ the air, or douse ju water." — Hudibras. 

Dous'ing-choek, n. (Siip-luilding.) See Dowsixa- 
CHEEKS. 

Dous' man. in Wisconsin, a post-office of Waukesha co. 

Douzeave, (dod7/r.) n. [Fr. douze, twelve.) (Mus.) A 
scale of twelve degrees. 

Dove, n. [A. S. dena; D. duip ; Dan. due; Icel. dúfa.) 
(Zoil.) A bird of the family of the Columlnda. No dis- 
tinction between the ternis dove and pigeon is sanctioned 
either by constant scientific or general popular use. 
Audubon attempts to make a distinction, giving the 
name pigem to those species of which many nests 
are built close together on the same trees. and dore to 
those which nre solitary in their nidification ; but this 
distinction has not been generally admitted. — See 
PIN. 

A word of endearment, or an emblem of innocence. 

Dove, a river of lngland, falling into the Trent below 
Burton; noted for the fine scenery on its banks. 

Dove, n. (Christian Art.) The Holy Ghost having de- 
scended npon Christ at his baptism in the form of a 
dove, that bird is generally employed asa symbol of the 
Spirit in religious nrt. It is also nsed asan emblem of 
peace, when it bears an olive-branch in its mouth, donbt- 
less referring to the return of the dove to the ark, 
When used as an emblem of pnrity by the ancient 
painters, it was usnally represented white, with red 
claws and beak, and sometimes with a golden nimbus 
around the head. Dying saints and martyrs are fre- 
quently represented with a dove flying from their 
months; in these cases it is a symbol of the sonl puri- 
fied by suffering. In some stained. windows. the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are symbolized by a dove, from 
which proceed seven rays, terminating in seven stars, 
When used as a symbol of the Church of Christ, the 
dove is represented with six wings, — two at the head, 

| two at the shoulders, and two at the feet. 

Dove'-cot. Dove'-cote, Dove’-house, (düv'kót,) 

| m. A pigeon-house ; a columbary. 

Dove Da le. one of the most benutifnl spots in England, 
and the most romantic locality in the picturesque 
county of Derby, where the river Dove runs for a con- 
siderable distance in à natural chasm between two pre- 
cipitous walls of rocky slnte. 

Dove-ey ed, (düv'id,) a. Soft-eyed; meck-eyed ; having 
eyes like a dove, 

Dovek ie. (div'ke,) n. (Zool. See MrRGULLUS. 

Dove'let. n. A young or small dove. 

Dover. (Strait of.) [Lat. Fretum Gallicum ; Fr. Pas 
de Calais.) The narrow sea-channel between England 
and France, and connecting the English Channel and 
North Sen. It is 18 to 25 m. broad, average 22; and 6 to 
29 fathoms deep, but on Warne and Ridge Shoals only 
114 to 4 fathoms. The English side of the strait con- 
sists of chalk cliffs 300 to 600 ft. high, succeeded on the 
south by lower greensand. The tides of the English 
Channel and North Sea meet in Dover Strait. In 1875 
an international joint-stock company was organized to 
connect France and England by a tunnel under these 
Straits, —an enterprise calculated to be carried out at a 
cost of about $0,000,000, 


DOVE 


Dover. a seaport-town of England, on Dover Strait, 
66 m. E.8.K. of London, at the nearest point of Britain 
to the contiuent of Europe, being 21 m. from Cupe 


Y anra 


Fig. 857. — DOVER CASTLE. 


Grisnez. and 2514 N.W. of Calais, D. is the chief port of 
communication between England and France. Its prin- 
cipal feature is its castle. perched on a cliff about 320 
feet above sea-level, which, with its immense defences, 
renders it one of the strongest, as it is certainly one of 
the most important, fortresses in the British islands. 
Pop. (1881) 28,4386. 

Dover. iu Alvbama, a village of Russell co., abt. 75 m. 
E. by N. of Montgomery. 

Dover, in Arkunses, a township of Pop eco., near Illinois 
Bayou, about 90 m. N.W of Little Rock. 

Dover, in Delaware, seat of justice of Kent co., and cap. 
of the State of Delaware, situated on Jones Creek, about 
50 m. 8. of Wilmington, and about 5 m. W. of Delaware 
Bay. Lat. 399 10' N., Lon. 75° 30 W. It has a fine 
sence ione and many other elegant buildings. Pup. 

294. 

Dover, in Georgia, a village of Greene co., about 41 m. 
N. of Milledgeville. 

—4A townslilp of Terrell co. 

Dover, in ///inois, a post- village and township of Bureau 
co., about 144 m. N. of Springfield. 

Dover, in Indiana, a post-office of Boone co. 

—A silage of Dearborn co., about 90 m. S. E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Dover, in Jwa, a village of Davis co., on Fox River, 
abont 80 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City. 

-A township of Fayette co. 

—A post-office of Lee co. 

Dover, in Kansas, a post-office of Shawnee co. 

Dover. in Kentucky, a post-village and township of 
Mason co., on. the Ohio River, about 11 m. below Mays- 
ville; pop. 1,332. 

Dover, in Mine, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Piscataquis co., on the Piscataquis River, about 70 m. 
N.E. of Augusta, 

Dover, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township of 
Norfolk co., on Charles River, about 15 m. 8.W. of 
Boston. 

Dover, in Michigan. a post-township of Lenawee co., 
abont ; m. W. of Adrian, 

—A village of Washtenaw co., on Huron River, about 54 
m. W. by N. of Detroit. | 

poveri Minnesota, a post-township of Olmstead co.; 

A township of Steele co.: — now called HAVANNA. 

Dover, in Missouri, a post-village and township of La- 
"C co., about 108 miles W. of Jeffersun City; pop. 
2,251. 

Dover, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Craven co. 

Dover, in New Hampshire, a city, cap. of Strafford co., 
on the Cocheco River, about 65 m. N. of Boston. Lat. 
439 13' N., Lon. 70° 54^ W. Pop. 9. 201. D. is the oldest 
town in the State, having been settled in 1623. Manuf. 
Cotton cluths, boots, oil cloths, &c. 

Dover, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris co., abt. 
7 m. N. N. W. of Morristown, on the Rockaway River. 

—A township of Ocean co. 

Dover, or Dover PLAINS, in New York,a post- village of 
Dover township, Dutchess co., about 80 m. N.N.E. of New 
York city. 

Dover, in New Fork, a towuship of Dutchess co.. about 
20 m. E. of Poughkeepsie. 

Dover, in 0/io. a township of Athens co.; pop. 1,697. 

—A post-village of Cnvahoga co., on Lake Erie, about 14 
m. W. S. W. of Cleveland. 

—A township of Fulton co. 

—A village of Fulton co., about 35 m. W. of Toledo. 

—A village and township of Tuscarawas co., on the Tus- 
carawas River, abont 103 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. Total 
pop. of township 3,515. 

—A township of Union co. 

Dover, in Peansylrania,a post. village and township of 
baie on Conewago Creek, about 7 m. N. W. of York ; 

Dover, in Tennessee, a township and village, cap. of 
Stewart co., on the Cumberland River, about 75 m. W. 
by N. of Nashville. 

Dover. in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
1 co., about 90 m. S. by W. of Montpelier ; pop. 


Dover. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Iowa co., about 
N m. N.W. of Madison. 
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Dover. in Wisconsin, n village and township of Racine 
co., about 21 m. W. of Racine. 

—A village of Walworth county, about 48 miles S.W. of 
Milwaukee. 

Dover Furnace, in New York,a P.O. of Dutchess co 

Dover Hill, in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. ot Martin 
co., on the E. Fork of White River, about 92 m. 3.8.W. 
of Indianapolis. 

| Dover Mills, in Virginia, a post-village of Goochland 
co., on Dover Creek, about 21 m. W. of Richmond. 

Dover Mines. in Virginia, u P. O. of Goochland co. 

Dover South Mills, in Muine, a post-office of Pis- 
cataquis co. 

Dover’s Powder, n. (From Dorer. the inventor.] 
( Med.) A compound of ipecacuanha, opium, and sul- 
phate of potash. It is the piris tpecacuanhe com- 
positus of the Pharmacopeia. Ten grains, which is the 
average dose, contain one grain of opium and one of 
ipecacuanha. It is an excellent sedative and sudorific. 

Dove's Creek, in Georgia, a P. O. of Elbert co. 

Dove's Depot, iu S. Carolina, a post-office of Darling- 
ton dist 

Dove'tail, n. [From its spreading like a pigeon’s tail.] 
(Curp.) A joint used by carpenters 
and joiners in connecting two 
pieces of wood, by letting one into 
the other, in the form of the ex- 
panded tail of a dove. It is the 
strongest method of joining mass- 
es, because the tenon or piece of 
wood widens as it extends, so that 
jt cannot be drawn out, the tongue 
being larger than the cavity 
through which it would have to 
be drawn. The French call this 
method queue d'hirondelle, or swal- 
low's-tail. 

u. a. To unite by a tenon. 

—To make to fit; to adjust firmly 
and connectedly ; as, our opinions dore/ail together. 

r n. (Carp.) A method of joining by dove- 
tails. 

Dove'tail-joint, n. (Anat) A suture, or serrated ar- 
ticulation, as of the bones of the skull. — Hoblyn. 

Dove'tail-moulding, n. (Arch.) A Gothic architec- 
tural ornament in the form of dovetails. 

Dow, Dhow, „. ( Naut.) Same as BAGGALA, q. v. 

Dow, or Douw, GERARD, an eminent Dutch painter, 
und the pupil of Rembrandt, B. at Leyden, 1613. For 
the excellence of his coloring, delicacy of finish, and at- 
tention to the minutim of his art, this master's compo- 
sitions are unrivalled ; and the prices which some of his 
paintings have obtained are almost without parallel. D. 
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Fig. 858. — DOVETAIL. 


Bow’able, a. That may be dowered or endowed; enti- 
tled to dower. 

Dowager, (donn jur.) n. Fr. douairière, from douaire, 
a dower.| A widow endowed; that is, who either enjoys 
a dower from her deceased husband, or has property of 
her own brought by her to her husband on marriage 
(dowry), and settled on herself after his decease. In the 
English and French language of etiquette, the term is 
applied to a widow lady, to distinguish her front the 
wife of her husband's heir, having the same title. 

Down'gine, in Michigan, à small river, rises in Cass 
co., and joins the St. Joseph River near Niles. 

—A post-village of Cass co.. on Dowugiac River, about 179 
m. W. of Detroit; pop. 1,932. 

Dow'eet. n. See DousET. 

Dow’dallville, in /I/inois, a post-office of Peoria co. 

Dow'dy, n. [Scot. dawdie, probably from dato, listless, 
inactive, or from its root.] An ill- dressed, vulgar, inele- 
gant woman. 

“They doat on dowdies und deformity." — Dryden. 


—a. Awkwnrd; ill-dressed; inelegant; having a vulgar 
appearance. 


“ No housewifery the dowdy creature knew." — Gay. 


Dow'dyish, a. Resembling a dowdy. 

Dow'el. v. a, [Ger. dibel, a peg, a plug.] To connect or 
fasten together by dowels; as, to dowel the head of a 
cask. 

—n. A pin of wood or iron used 

jn joining together pieces of 
timber, or for connecting the 
joints of boards, the ends of 
the felloes of wheels, &c. Fig. 
859 represents a barrel-end 
in three pieces, joined by 
dowels, 

Dow’el-joint,n. (Joinery.) 
A joint made by means of 
dowels. 

Dow'el-pin. n. See Dowrt. Fig. 859 — DOWEL-JOINTS. 

Dow'er. w'ery,».[Fr. 
douaire; L.Lat.dotarium, doarium, from dos ; Gr. dàs, 
from didómi,to give.) Anything given; a gift; an en- 
dowment. 

“ How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower." — Davies. 


(Law.) The estate for life which a widow acquires in 
a certain portion of her husband's real property after 
his death. D., by the common law. which in this mat- | 
ter is the general law in the U. States, entitles the widow | 
to a third part of all the lands and tenements of which 
the husband was seized in fee-simple or fee-tail, at any 
time during the coverture. But the rule varies so widely 
on many particnlars in the different States, that we must 
refer the inquirer to the local statutes on the matter, 
Dowered, (dow'erd,) a. Having a dower or a portion. 
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Dow'erless, a. Destitute of dower; without a fortune, 
unportioned ; us., u dowrrless bride. 

Dow’ery, n. Sce Dower. 

Dowl. wie, n. Feathery or wool-like down. 

Dow las. n. A kind of course linen cloth, which was 
geuerally used for shirts by the working-people before 
the introduction of calico. 

Dowlatabad, (dou-lat-a-bad',) a city and fortress of 
Mindostan, in the Deccan, 7 m. from Aurungabad, in 
Lat. 19° 52' N., Lon. 76? 2' E. The fort stands on a rock 
500 feet high. 

Down, n. (Ger. dune; Dan. duun ; Icel. dán, from Teut. 
dunen, to swell; Fr.. duret.) The fine, soft feathers of 
fowls, particularly of the duck kind.— The fine bair 
that appears on the face in adolescence. 

“On thy chín the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man." — Prior. 

—The pubescence of plants; the pappus or little crown of 
certain seeds of plants; as, the down of a thistle. — Any- 
thing that soothes or mollifies. 

Thou bosom softness! down of all my cares." — Southern, 


|—v. a. To cover or line with down. 


Down, n. [A. S. dun; Ger. düne ; Gael. dun; Fr. dune; 
Gr. thin or this, gen. thinos. The root is found in L. Sax. 
dunen, to swell up.] A bank or rounded elevation of 
sund formed by the action of the wind on or near a sen- 
shore, generally used in the plural; as, the downs of 
Sussex.— A tract of poor, naked, hilly land, used only 
for the pasturage of sheep, &c. 

—pl. State of declension, abasement, depression, or fuil- 
ure; used colloquially ; as, the ups and downs of life. 
—pl. A roadstead, and naval rendezvous, off the coast 

of Kent, in the English Channel. 
All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd." — Gay. 


Down, prp. [A. S. adán. adáne, of dine — a, from, and 
dun, n hill. See Down.) Along a descent; from a higher 
to a lower place ; as, to go down a mountain. — Toward 
the mouth of a river, or toward the embouchure of any 
volume of water; as, to sail down a stream, 

—adr, Along a descent; tending from a higher to a lower 
place; as, down a well, — On the ground, or at the bot- 
tom; below the horizon: as, the snn goes down. — From 
a higher to a lower condition; into disrepute or dis- 
grace ; into subjection; as, nn author writes himself down. 

“Tt has still been preached up, but acted down." — South. 

—From a greater to a less bulk; into dne consistence ; as 
to boil down fat.— At length; prostrate ; in a low posi- 
tion, state, or condition, 

^ Down sinks the giant with a thundering sound." — Pope. 

—In a state of dejection, poverty, misery, or abasement ; 
as, he is down in the world.— By descent from anti- 
quity ; ns, down to the present day. 

Down in the mouth, dejected ; out of spirits. (Colloq. 
and vulgar.) — Down with, thrust down; hurl down; 
put down; — used in peremptoriness: as, “down with 
them all." (Ms.) — Up and down, hither and thither; 
to and fro ; with rising and falling motion. 

—interj Exhorting to abasement or destruction. 

** Down to the dust with them, slaves as they are! — Moore. 


—v.a. To cover with down; to make downy. 

Down, a. Downcnst ; dispirited ; dejected. 

—Downright; absolute; positive; flat; conclusive, as, a 
down assertion. — Downward ; as, a down railruad-train ; 
—in opposition to up. 

Down, a county of Ireland, bounded N. by co. Antrim, 
E and S. by the Irish Sea. and W. by co. Armagh. Area, 
957 sq. m. The surface is generally mguntainons, but 
fertile in many parts. The Mourne Mountains occupy a 
portion of it, and rise to 2,796 ft. above the sea. F'irers 
and Lakes. The Bann Lagan and Newry rivs., and nu- 
merous small lakes, the chief of which is Loagh Strang- 
ford. Prod. Outs, potatoes, flax, barley, aud some wheat. 
Min, Copper and lead, black marble, slate, coal, free- 
stone and crystals. Manuf. Linens, muslins, hosiery, 
leather, and salt. The fisheries are important. Chief. 
towns. Newry Ballymacarret, Rosstrevor, and Down- 
patrick. Pop, (1881) 209,927 

Down'-benr, v.a. To depress. 

Down ’cast.a. Cast downward; dejected ; bent down; 
directed to the ground. 


“ The downcast look of modesty.” — Sir P. Sidney. 


Down'-enst, n. (Mining.) A ventilating shaft for 
promoting the circulation of 
air through a mine. Mines 
ore generally provided with 
two shafts for ventilation, 
under one of which (the up- 
cast shaft) a fire is maintained 
to produce the upward cur- 
rent, which carries off the foul 
air, whilst the fresh air de- 
scends by the other (down- 
cast shaft). The current of 
fresh air is forced by wooden 
partitions to divide itself. and 
pass through every portionwf 
the workings. The operation 
of such provisions for ventila- 
tion is easily exhibited. A tall 
jar (Fig. 860) is fitted with a 
ring of cork, carrying a wide 
glass chimney (A). If this be 
placed over a taper standing 
in a plate of water, the accu- 
mulation of vitinted air will 
soon extinguish the taper ; but 
if a second chimney (B), sup- 
ported in a wire ring, be placed within the wide chim- 


Dover d with our curse . . . take her, or leave her." — Shaks. 
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ney, fresh air will enter through the interval between 
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the two, and the smoke from a piece of brown paper 
will demonstrate the existence of the two currents, as 
shown by the arrows. — A small box (Fig. 861) is pro- 
vided with a 
glass chimney at 
vach end. In 
one of these (B), 
representing the 
up-cast shalt, a 
lighted taper is 
suspended. A 
piece of smok- 
ing brown paper 
may be held in 
each chimney to 
show the direc- 
tion of the cur- 
rent. On closing 3 
A with a glass 
plate, the taper 
in B will be ex- 
tinguished, the 
entrance of fresh air being prevented. By breathing 
gently into A, the taper will also be extinguished. The 
experiment inay be varied by pouring carbonic acid 
and oxygen alternately into A, when the taper will be 
extingnished and rekindled by turns. 

Down’casting, a. Dispiriting; dejecting. 

Down-come, (down'kum,) n. A downfall ; as, a down- 
come in life. 

Down-draught, (down'draft,) n. (Mining) Sime 
as DOWN-CAST, q. v. 

Downe, in New Jersey, a township of Cumberland co.; 
pop. 3,385. 

Downer’s Grove, in Illinois, n post-township of Du 
Page co., abt. 24 m. W. S. W. of Chicago, 

Downes, Joux, an American naval officer, p. in Mass., 
1786. He entered the U. S. navy as a midshipman in 
1802, and distinguished himself in the operatious be- 
fore Tripoli in the following year. D., during the war 
of 1812, and in the expedition against Algiers in 1815, 
won still further reputation as a skilful and dashing 
officer. In 1832-4 he commanded the Pacific squadron, 
and in this capacity avenged an outrage committed on 
an American merchantman, by storming Quasllah Bat- 
too, in the Island of Sumatra. D. 1855. 

Downey, in /owa, a post-office of Cedar co. 

Down fall, n. A falling down, or body of things fall- 
ing; a sudden fall or ruin by violence, in distinction 
from slow decay or declension. 

“ Each downfall of a flood the mountains pour." — Dryden. 

—A sudden full from a high or prominent position; a de- 
pression or ruin of reputation or estate. 

^! Dar'st thou divine (King Richard's) downfall.” — Shaks. 

Downfallen, (down’fain,) a. Fallen; ruined; as, 
down fallen cliffs. 

Downhaal, (down’hall.)n. (Naut.) A rope used on 
shipboard for hanling down a sail. 

Down'henarted, a. Depressed in spirits; dejected ; 
melancholy ; rejecting hope. 

Down hill, a. Declivous; descending; 
hence, figuratively, easy. 

The first steps a downhill greensward yields.” — Congreve. 

n. Declivity ; slope: descent. 

Down Hill. in Indiana, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Dow’'nieville, in California, a post-town, cap. of 
Sierra co., on Yuba River, near its source, 

Dow'nieville Butte, in Culifornia, a mountain 

"ak of Sierra co., about 12 m. E.N.E. of Downieville. 
t is said to be 5,800 feet high. Gold is found on its 
slopes. 

Down'iness, n. State of being downy. 

Down'ing. AxpREW Jackson, un eminent American 
landscape-gardener, p. at Newburg, New York, 1815. In 
early life he assisted his father in the prosecntion of his 
business as a nurseryman, and soon rendered himself 
familiar with the arts of ganlening and horticulture, 
the science of botany, Kc. In 1841, D. published his 
well-known Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening. This work obtained great popularity, 
and elicited encomiums from such emt English au- 
thorities as London and Lindley. In succession ap- 
peared his Cottage Residences, Fruits and Fruit- Trees 
of America (which has run through 14 editions), Archi- 
tecture for Country Houses, &c. D. was accidentally 
drowned, 1852. 

Down'ing's Mills, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
of Strafford co, 

Down'ingsville. See DowNINGVILLE. 

Downingsville, in Kentucky, à townshi 
co., abt. 10 m W. of Williamstown, 

Downingtown. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Chester co., abont 29 m. W. of Philadelphia, on the E. 
branch of Brandywine Creek. 

Down'ington, in Ohio, a post-village of Meigs co., 
about 40 m. S.W. of Murietta. 

Downi ille, in Ofio, a village of Carroll co. 

Downlooked, (dcwn'lokt, a. Having a dejected or 
sullen countenance. 

^ Downlook' d, aud with a cuckoo on her fist." — Dryden. 

Down lying. a. About to lie down, or be in travail 
of childbirth. — Johnson. 

—n. Time of repose; bed-time. 

Downpnt'rick, a town of Ireland, cap. county Down, 

rov. Ulster, near the Quoyle, 21 m. 8. by E. of Belfast. 

t is one of the most ancient towns in Ireland, existing 
in the days of St. Patrick, who died in 493, and is snid to 
have founded the cathedral. Pop. 8,840. 


Fig. 861. 
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Down'right, adv. Right down: straight down; per- 
pendicularly ; as, “a giant cleft downright.” ( Hudibras.) | Doyles’ 
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In plain terms; without ceremony, cireumlocution, or 
equivocation; as, à downright piece of impudence. 

—a. Directly to the point; plain: artless; blunt; nn- 
ceremonious; — said of persons; as, “after his plain, 
downright way.” (Addism.) — Open; undisguised ; with- 
out reservation ; absolute; — used in relation to things; 
as, a dawn right falsehood. 

Down'rigbtness, n. State of being direct or plain; 
quality ot being downright. 

Down'share, n. (Agric.) A breast-plough used for 
cutting turf. 
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| Doyles’town, in Oki», n village of Wayne co., about 
104 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Doylestown, in J*enusylrania, a post-borough and 

| township, cap. of Bucks co., abont 100 m. E. of Harris- 
burg. 2 

| Doylestown, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

ze, v. n. Dau. düs, drowsiness, dóse, to doze, to 
mope; Icel. dasaz, to languish.] To slumber; to sl. 
gently; to live in u state of drowsiness, to be dull or 
half asleep. 
“ Cbiefless armies dozed ont the campaign.” — Pope. 


Down'sitting, n. Act of sitting down; rest; repose. |v, a. To pass or spend in drowsiness; ns, to doze away 


Down-stnirs, a. Below-stairs; on a lower floor. 


one's time. 


—adv. Down to the stairs, to a lower floor or basement. 4, A light sleep; a slumber; as, to take a doze. 


“Why did you kick me down-atairs ? " — Kemble. 


Down'-stroke, x. A stroke or blow directed down- 
wards. — In penmanship, a thick, heavy stroke made 


Dozen, (düz'n,) a. [Fr. douzaine, from douze, twelve; Lat. 


duodecim | Two and ten; twelve in number ; as, a dozea 
of gloves. — An indefinite number; as, a dozen or so. 


with a downward iuclination of the pen; — in contradis- Doz'enth,a. Twelfth. (k.) 


tinction to the slight impression called up-stro.e, q. v. 

Down'-train, „. A departing railroad train ; a train 
proceeding from the chief terminus. 

Down'trod, Down'trodden, «a.  Trodden, 
trampled, or crushed down; us, down-trodden people. 
Down'ton. in England, a town of Wiltshire, on the 

Avon, 6 m. S. S. E. of Salisbury. Dup. 5.034. 

Downs'ville, in New York, a P. C. of Delaware co. 

Downs’ ville, in Wisconsin, a village of Dunn co., on 
the Menomonie River, about 7 m. S. of Menomonie. 

Down’ ward, Down'wnrds, adv.[A.S. dunevvard.] 
From a higher place to à lower; in a descending course; 
in a course or direction from a head, spring, origin, or 
source; as, to bend downward. 

" Look downward on that globe. "—AMilton. 

In ^ course of lineal descent from an ancestor considered 
as n head. 

“ A ring... downward hath succeeded in his house, from son 
to son." — Shaks. 

—In the course of falling or descending from elevation or 
distinction. 

—a. Moving or extending from a higher to a lower place, 
as on a slope or declivity, or in the open air; tending 
toward the earth or its centre; declivous. — Descending 
from a head, origin, or source; as, a downward descent. 
— Tending to a lower state or condition; dejected; de- 
pressed; as, ^ downward thoughts." — Sidney. 

Down'weed, ». (Bot.) See GUAPHALIUM. 

Down’y, 4. Covered with down or nap; covered with 
pubescence, or soft hairs, as a plant. — Made of down or 
soft feathers ; resembling down; soft; calm: soothing : as, 
a downy pillow.—Acute: knowing; astute ; sharp-witted ; 
ng, a downy fellow, (Vulgar.) 

Dow'ral, a. Pertaining to a dowry; consisting of a 
dowry. 

Dow’ress, n. A woman entitled to dower. — Bouvier. 

Dow'ry, n. (Sce Dower.) A gift; a fortune given. 

(Law.) A word sometimes confounded with dower. 
It was formerly applied to mean that which a woman 
brings to her husband. 

Dowse, v.u. and n. See DovsE. 

Dowse, n. A blow or slap in the face. (Vulgar.) 

Dows'er, Dows'ing-rod, n. ( Mining.) A miner's 
divining-rod. 

BDows'er, n. One who makes usc of the divining-rod. 

Dows'ing-cheeks, 75. pl. (Ship-building.) Pieces 
fayed across the apron, and lapped on the knightheads 
or inside stuff above the upper deck. 

Doxological, (der-, u. Pertaining or re- 
lating to doxology ; rendering praise to God. 

Doxol'ogize, v.a. [Gr. dozologein.] To praise God 
with doxologies. 

Doxol'ogy. u. (Gr. dozologia, praising, from dorologeó, 
to give glory to] (Eccl.) A form of praise, or giving 
glory to God; as in the concluding paragraph of the 
Lord's Prayer, — * Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever;” or the Hymn of the Angels 
(Luke ii. 14), — “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will to all men. Two hymns used in 
the early Christian church were known as the greater 
and lesser D. The greater D. was simply an expansion 
of the angelic hymn, and is now generally known by 
that name; it is sung in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper and at matins. The 
lesser D. is the ordinary D., “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son,” &c., repeated at the end of each psalm 
in the service of the Church of England. 

KY, (doks'y,) n. A sweetheart or paramour. 
“ Orthodoxy is any dozy.” — Bishop Warburton, 


mA prostitute; a woman of loose morals; as, a sailor's 

dary. 

Doyle, Ricuanp, (doll.) an English artist, B. in London, 
1826. He inherited from his father, John Doyle, an 
able political caricatnrist, a taste for humorons illustra- 
tions, and excels chiefly in depicting the passing whims 
and oddities of the day, and was for some time a con- 
stant illustrator of the pages of Punch. It was in that 
facetious periodical that he illustrated with great suc- 
cess, and in endless variety, Fe Manners and Customs 
of ye Englishe, and produced many other sketches, dis- 
covering much originality of invention, as well as 
humorons appreciation. He afterwards produced The 
Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and other 
works. The last novel from the pen of Dickens is illus- 
trated by this eminent artist. 

Doyle, in Kansas, n township of Marion co. 

Doyle, in Jowa, a township of Clark co. 

Doyles'burgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Franklin co. 

Doyle’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Juniata co. 

Doyles’port, in Missouri, a post-office of Barton co. 

wn, in Ohio, a village of Paulding co. 
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Dozer, n. One who slumbers or sleeps lightly. 

Doz'iness, n. Drowsiness; heaviness; predisposition 
to sleep. 

BDoz'y, a. [See Doze.) Drowsy; heavy; inclined te 
sleep; sluggish; sleepy. 

“ The youth essays his dozy head to raise.” — Dryden. 

Drab, n. [A. S., Fris., and D. drabbe, dregs, lees; Gael. 
drabhag,a dirty woman.] A low, sluttish, dirty woman; 
a barlot ; a prostitute. 

“ Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury Lane.” — Pope. 

—A wooden box used for holding salt when taken out of 
the boiling pans, in salt-works. 

Drab, n. Fr. drap. Sce Drape] A kind of thick 
woollen cloth, of a dull brown, or dull gray color, resem- 
bling fuller's earth, — A dull brewnish or gray color. 

—a. Of a dull, dun color, resembling the cloth of the 
same nume; as a drab sky. 

| Dra'ba, n. (Gr. drabe, acrid, biting; from the taste of 
the plant.) (Bit.) A genus of plants, ord. Brassicacee. 
The genus embraces about 7 American species of little 
relative importance, the most common of which is D. 
verna, the Whitlow Gruss, an annual eurly-flowering 
plant. found in grassy fields from Canada to Virginia. 

Drab'ber,». A wencher; one who is intimate with 
loose women, or drabs. y 

|Drab’bish, c. Having the qualities of a drab. — Re- 
sembling drab; as, a drabbish tint. 

Drab'ble, r.a. To draggle; to besmirch; to wet and 
befoul by dragging through mud and water. 

r. un. To angle with a long line and rod; as, to drabble 
for barbel. 

Drab'bler, ». (Naut.) A small topsail. 

Drnab'bletail, n. A draggletail ; a sluttish, slatternly 
woman. 

Drab’bling, n. Act or practice of angling for fish 
with a long rod and line. 

Dracwna, (drai-ena,) n. [Gr. drakaina, a female 
dragon, the inspissated juice becoming a powder like 
dragon's blood.) ( Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Lilia- 
cee. The most remarkable species is D. draco, the 
Dragon Tree of Teneriffe, which attains a great size, and, 
unlike the majority of endogenous trees, has forked 


Fig. 862. — TRE DRAGON-TREE. 
(Dracama draco.) 


branches. This plant yields a red resin, resembling 
dragon's-blood. but it is not known in commerce. D. 
terminalis, the Ti-plant, a native of the Sandwich Islands, 
has starchy roots, which nre baked and eaten by tlie 
islanders; its juice is used for making a fermented ber- 
erage, and its leaves are employed as fodder for cattle. 

Dra'canth, n. See TraGacanta. 

Drachm, Drachma, Dram, (dram, dral^mif,) n. 
Gr. drachmé, trom drassomat, to grasp or gripe. Origi- 
nally, a handful of i, or small coins.) A silver coin 
of ancient Greece, used as the unit of the money system. 
Since the year 1833 the unit of the money system of 
modern Greece has also been called drachma, and is equal 
to nbout 18 cents. Among the ancients the value of the 
D. varied at different times and places. The Attic D. 
was nearly equal to 20 cents. It differed according to 
the value of specie, but was always calculated as the 
100th part of the mina, which was generally worth abont 
$20. "There were also coins valued at two, three, and 
four D.— As a weight, the D. was considered alse 
equal to the 100th part of a mina, or abont 14 oz.— There 
are two drachmas, or drams, used as weights in America; 
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viz., the avoirdupois, which is equivalent to zi grains 
troy, and the apothecaries’, which is equivalent to 60 
grains troy. 

Drach'enfels. [Ger, dragon's rock.] In Rhenish 
Prussia, a mountain-peak, one of the range called the 
Siebengebirge, situate on the right bank of the Rhiue, 
abt. 5 m. S. E of Boun, and has an elevation of 1,066 ft. 


Fig. 863, — THE DRACHENFELS. 


magnificent, extending down the river as far as Cologne, 

and having a charming foreground in Bonn, with its 
university, and numerous villages, and time-worn cas- 
tles. The cave where the dragon — from which the 
mountain takes its name — was wont to abide, is pointed 
ont to the traveller. The ruins of an old castle crown 
the summit, and ndd picturesqueness to the Drachenfels. 

“ The castled crag of Dracheufels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine.“ —Byron. 

Draci'na, Dra cine, n. (Chem.) Sume ns DRACO- 
NINE, q. v. 

Draco, (dra?'ko.) an Athenian legislator, the extraor- 
dinary and indiscriminate severity of whose laws has 
rendered his name odious to humanity. During the 
period of his archonship, about B. c. 623, he enacted a 
criminal code, in which slight offences were punished 
as severely as murder or sacrilege. Hence it was said 
to be “ woitten in blood.“ The laws of D., the first writ- 
ten laws of Athens, were for the most part superseded by 
the legislation of Solon. — D. is said to have been acci- 
dentally killed in a theatre at gina. 

Dru co. ( Astron.) The Dragon, a northern constellation 
containing 80 stars, of which 2 are of the 2d, and 3 of 
the 3d magnitude. The star y Draconis or Etunin is 
celebrated as the one used in determining the co-effi- 
cient of aberration of the fixed stars, It isa bright star, 
nearly in the solstitial colure, and consequently the 
minor axis of the small ellipse which its apparent place 
describes in the heavens, lies in the meridian at its 
transit. Moreover, at the two equinoxes, when its appar- 
ent place is at the extremities respectively of this minor 
axis, it can be observed on the meridian at one equinox 
about sunrise, and at the other about sunset, so that 
both observations may be made without the interfer- 
ence of a too bright daylight. These two observations, 
therefore, are easily taken, and the difference in the 
north polar distauce, which they give. is the minor axis 
of the ellipse described by tlie apparent place of the star. 

(Aus.) The flving-lizard. See DRAGON. 

Drncoceph'alum, n. (Gr. drako, dragon, and ke- 
phalos, head, from the resemblance of the flowers.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Lamiacee. They are 
perennial or biennial ornamental plants, with flowers 
axillary and terminal, usually with large, conspicuous 
bracts. The genus has two American species, D. cor- 
datum, the Cordate-leaved Dragon's-head, and D. purvi- 
iorum, the Small-flowered Dragon's-head, 

Draconic, a. Pertaining to the lawgiver DRACO, q. v. 
—Relating to the constellation Draco. 

Draco'nine, n. (Chem.) The coloring-matter of the 
resin called Dragon -. 

Dracon'tine, « Pertaining to the Dragon. 

Dracontium, (dra-kon'she-um,) n. (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Orontiacee, of which one species, D. 

lyphyllum, a native of Guiana, Surinam, and lso of 

ndi» and Japan, has a powerful action on the nervous 
system, and is useful in asthma; -although at present 
its chief reputation is the somewhat doubtful one of 
curing the bite of a snake, to which its mottled stem 
gives it some resemblance The flower, when it first 
expands, emits an intolerable stench. 

Dracun’culus, x. (Bo) A genus of plants, order 
Arucem. 

(Zoél.) The Guinea worm. See FILARIX. 

Dra'cut, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Middlesex co. 

Dra'dys, in Georgia, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Draf, n. [D draf, hog's-wash. See Dras.] Lees; 
dregs; refuse matter; — specifically, the wash given to 
hoga or grains to cattle. 

Draflish, a. Worthless; paltry; draffy. 

Draffy,a Worthless; dreggy. 
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Draft. n. [Corrupted from DzaucHT, q. v.) A drawing; 
anything drawn, 

An order directing the payment of money; a bill of ex- 
change; as, a draft on a banker. 

(el.) A drawiug or selection of men from an army, 
or from one corps to complete another ; as, drafts from 
a regiment. 

(Com.) An allowance for waste on goods sold by 
weight; as, the drafton a chest of tea. — An allowance 
made at a custom-house on excisable goods. 

(ANaut.) Depth of water necessary to fluat a ship; as, 
her draft is sixteen feet. 

—4A drawing of lines for a plan; delineation ; sketch; plan 
delineated; outline of a writing or document; as, the 
draft of a letter. See DRAUGHT. 

A current of air. See DkAUGHT. 

—v.a. To draw; to delineate; to draw the outline of; 
as, to draft a plan. — To compose in an epistolary or 
literary manner; us, to draft a petition. —Todraw men 
from a military body or position ; to select; to detach ; 
to draw men trom any company, association, or collec- 
tion; as, to draft men for the army. 

Draft'-engine, n. (Mining) An engine used for 
pumping, &c.: a donkey-engine. 

Draft'-horse, n. Scc DR\UGHT-HORSE. 

Draft'-net, n. See DRAUGUT-NET. 

Draft’-ox, n. See Dravaiit-ox. 

Drafts'man, n. Same as DRAUGHTSMAN, g. v. 

Drag, t.a. [A. S. dragan; D. trekken ; Du dragna, to 
be drawn ; Lat. traho, to draw, drag, or haul. See Tuer] 
To draw; to pull; to haul; to draw along the grounc 
by main force; to draw along slowly or heavily. 

‘A wounded snake drags its slow length along."— Pope. 

—To pull about with force, roughness, or violence. 

“The weight of my misfortunes dragy'd you down." — Dryden. 

—To draw, as anything burdensome ; — hence, to pass in 
trouble, sorrow, or difficulty. 

My heart .. . drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 
Goldsmith. 

[lo Gry contemptuously along, as unworthy to be car- 
ried. 

He is content to drag me at his chariot-wheels."— Stillingfleet. 

—To harrow; to explore with a drag. 

v. n. To be drawn or dragged along; to hang so low as 
to trail on the ground: as, “ dragging chains." Dryden. 
—To fish with a drag: to recover by means of a drag; 
as, to drag for a drowned person.—To be moved slowly ; 
to proceed heavily ; to pass lingeringly. 

“ The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun." Byron. 

—To hang or grate on the ground, as a door. 

—n. A net or something to be drawnalong the ground. 

(Agric.) A particular kind of harrow for breaking 
up ground. 

A low cart or sledge for transporting heavy weights; as, 
a timber-drag. 

—In England, a carriage resembling a stage-coach ; as, a 
four-in-hand drag. 

—An instrument with hooks, to catch hold of things 
under water, and bring them to the surface. A ma- 
chine for dredging docks, rivers, &c. — See DREDGING- 
MACHINE. 

—A mechanical arrangement, by which the speed of a 
vehicle can be decreased by stopping or slackening the 
rotation of one or more of the wheels. The original D. 
was a very primitive arrangement, and was generally 
called the shor or shid; it cousisted of a hollow piece 
of iron, not unlike a shoe in shape, which fitted the tire 
of one of the hind wheels, It was attached to the bot- 
tom of the carriage by a chain, and when applied was 
put under one of the hind wheels; by this means, act- 
ing as a sort of wedge, it prevented the wheel from 
png round, and thus retarded the velocity of the ve- 
hicle. The invention of the patent drag was u great 
improvement upon this clumsy mechanism. By means 
of the patent drag a sort of skid is pressed against one 
of the sides of a wheel, effecting all the stoppage re- 
quired, with the advantage that the whole can be regu- 
lated by the driver, without stopping or getting down, 
by means of a handle connected with a series of rods 
and levers. In the case of the shoe-drag, the stoppage 
of the carriage every time it was put on or taken off 
was absolutely necessary. The use of the D. is to keep 
the vehicle from pressing too hard upon the horses 
when going down-hill at their ordinary pace. Powerful 
drags, which act in a similar manner to that described, 
are used for stopping or decreasing the speed of rail- 
road trains. 

—A heavy. listless motion or movement; as, “adrag in 
his walk." (fazlitt.) — A barge or boat in tow. 

(Naut.) Whatever serves to retard a ships way. — 
Any person or thing that is an obstacle to progress or 
prosperity ; as, a large family of children is a drag to a 
poor man. 

(Mach.) In marine steam-engineering. the difference 
between the propulsive powers of the various floats of a 
paddle-wheel, or blades of a screw-propeller. 

( Founding.) See DRAG-BOX. 

( Building.) In masonry, a steel instrument for com- 
pleting the dressing of soft stone without grit. 

Dragan'tine, n. A mucilage prepared from gum 
tragacanth. 

Drag -bar. n. (Mach. A strong iron rod, with eye- 
holes at each end, connecting a locomotive-engine and 
tender by means of the drag-bolt and spring. (Some- 
times called draw-link.) 

Drag’-bolt, ».( Mach.) The strong bolt coupling the 
drag-bar of a locomotive engine and tender together, and 
removable at pleasure. 


Dragee, (drazh'ai,) n. [Fr.] (Confectionery.) An almond 
or dried preserve, covered with white sugar. 
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|Drag’gle, r.a. [Dim.of dran] To draw or trail aloug 
the ground; to wet and Lemire by drawing on the 
ground aud mud, or ou wet grass; to drabble. 
* You'll see a draggled damsel iere and Were."—Guy. 
| —v. n. To be drawn on the ground; to become wet, soiled. or 
besmirched by being drawn ou the mud or on wet grass, 
His draggling tail hung in the dirt."—Hudibras. 

|Dragzgle-tnil, n. Same as DRABBLY-TATL, 9. v. 

Draggle-tailed, a. Slatteruly; untidy. 

D -hook and Chain, n. The strong hook and 
chain attached to the front of a locomotive's tender, 
railruad-carriage, &c. 

Drag'-link,». (Mach. The link that connects the 
cheeks of a double crank. See DRAG-BAR. 

Drag'-man, n. One who uses a drug: net in fishing. 

Drag’-net, n. A net to be drawn along the bottoni of a 
river or pond for taking fish. 

Drag’oman, u.; pl. DRAGOMANS. [It dragomanno ; 
Pers. tarjman ; Ar. tarjamdn, an interpreter, from tar- 
jam, to interpret.] A term applied, in Turkey, to all 
interpreters or foreign guides. The diplomatic drago- 
mans, however, are very important personages, and serve 
as a means of communication between the officers of the 
Ottoman government and the ambassadors of other Eu- 
ropean nations. They are allowed several important 
privileges, not the least of which is, that they and their 
families are not considered to be under Turkish law, 
but under the jurisdiction of the country by whose em- 
bassy they are employed. As the laws of Turkey are 
very severe and summarily carried out, thi» privilege is 
much valued. The diplomatic D. are seldom pure un- 
tives, but mostly Italians, descended from Genoese or 
Venetian merchants. The occupation of the ordinary 
Turkish D. is exactly similar to that of tlie French com- 
missiomnaire, and the Italian cicerone. D. of this descrip- 
tion are provided at many of the hotels in Constantinople, 
and other cities throughout Turkey. 

Drag’on, n. [Lat. draco: Gr. drakon, from derkomai, 
edrakon, to see; Sansk. root drag.) (Myth. & Art.) In 
nearly every country, and at all times, there have been 
legends concerning the existence ofa huge monster, which 
wentabout devouring and devastating all beforeit. This 
monster, or dragon, as it is generally called, is supposed 
to be the symbolical representative of arrogant power 
and cruelty, whose sole object is to oppose order and 
progress. Although it is probable,as Brand says, that 


FABULOUS FIGURE OF A DRAGON. 


“the dragon is one of those shapes which fear has cre- 
ated to itself," nevertheless, from the generality of the 
legends concerning this winged saurian, it is possiblo 
that the existence of some species of the pterodactyl, 
in very remote times, may have originated the supersti- 
tion. However this may have been, it is certain that 
this mythical animal, in all nges. has been looked upon 
as a minister of evil, the destruction of which was con- 
sidered one of the greatest objects of human energy. 
The task was usually allotted to gods and heroes. Apollo 
killed the Python, and Perseus slew the dragon, and 
saved Andromeda, Hercules, as the ideal of physical 
power, is also represented as a dragon-slayer. From 
poetry the legend of the D. passed into art, and the 
Greeks and Romans bore itas in emblem on their shields 
and helmets. Inthe * Nibelungen Lied,” in later times, 
Siegfried is represented as killing a D.; and in the epic 
of Beowolf, the two contests of the hero, first with the 
monster Grendel, and afterwards with the D., form the 
principal incidents of the poem. Among the Scandi- 
navians, Thor was described asa dragon-slayer. Among 
the Teutonic tribes the practice of bearing the D. as an 
emblem on their shiclds and banners was common. 
Among the Celts the D. was considered the emblem of 
sovereignty. and as such was borne on the helmet of the 
monarch. In the middle ages, in religious paintings, tlie 
D. was looked upon as the representative of sin. Suints 
and martyrs are frequently depicted trampling a D. 
underfoot. It is also used with this signification in the 
figure of St. George and the dragon. — Sometimes it has 
been used as a symbol of heresy. A body of men in 
Hungary, who enrolled themselves in order to crush 
John Huss and his followers, called themselves Knights 
of the Order of the D. 

( Script.) A word often used to signify a sen-monster, 
huge serpent, &c.; thus, in Deut. xxxii. 33, Jer. li. 34, 
and Fer. xii. &c., it evidently implies a huge serpent ; in 
Isa. xxvii. 1, li. 9, Ezek. xxix. 3, it may mean the cro- 
codile, or any huge sea-monster; while in Job. xxx. 29, 
Sam. iii, Mic. i. 8, it seems to refer to some wild animal 
of the desert, most probably the Jackal. 

—A fiery, shooting, meteoric exhalation from moist 
grounds, in the form of an imaginary serpent. — A fierce, 
violent person, male or female; as, she is a dragon of 
virtue: 
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(Her.) The figure of the D. is much used in heraldry ; 
and when an animal, such as a lion or tiger, is repre- 
sented with its own head, but with a dragon’s wings and 
tail, it is said to be dragonne. 

Astron.) The constellation DRACO, 4. v. 
Gu) A short species of carbine, originally carried 


by bole own 
(Zoól.) A term applied to a genus of smal] Saurian rep- 
tiles (genus Draco of Linnaeus), belonging to the fam. of 
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D made’, n. Same as Di460NNADZ, g. v. 

Drag’-sheet, n. A contrivance in the form of a sail, 
used to deaden the drift of a ship when making heavy 
weather. 

Drag’s’-man, n. One who manages a drag. 

Dragu an, (dra'goreen-yawng,) a town of France, 
cap. of dep. Var, 12 m. from Frejus, and about 430 m. 
from Paris; . 11.141. 

Drain, v.a. Ipsa. draine ; A. S. dragan ; O. Ger. tragan ; 
to draw. See DRAW.] To draw off; to filter; to cause 
to pass through some porous substance; as, to drain a 
marsh.—To empty or clear of liquor by causing the 
liquor to drop or run off slowly; to make dry; — hence, 
to exhaust or empty; as, to drain n country of its in- 
habitants, — To draw off gradually, or by degrees ; as, to 
drain a tumbler of punch. 


r. n. To flow. or cause to flow off, gradually; as, the 
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Fig. 865. — FLYING DRAGON. 
(Draco flmbriatus.) 

the aun, and characterized by two lateral aliform 
productions of the skin used asa parachuteand supported 
upon the first six pairs of ribs, which, instead of bending 
round the thorax, are elongated and directed upwards 
for that purpose. They are generally culled Flying 
dragons, or Flying lizards. 

—a. Pertaining to a dragon or dragons; resembling a 
dragon : — hence, something forbidding or frightful; as, 
* her dragon yoke.” — Milton. 

Drag’on-beam, „. (Ca .) A short beam or 
piece of timber, lying diagonally with the wall-plates at 
the angles of n roof for receiving the heel or foot of the 
hip-rafter. It is fixed at right angles with another piece, 
called the angle-tie, which is supported by each return- 
ing wall-plate, on which it is cocked down. (Culled also 
Dragon- piece.) 

Dragon, (Boca del, (* Dragon's Mouth,") a passuge 
in the U States of Colombia, prov. Veragua, leading 
from Lake Chiriqui to the Caribbean Sea. 

D onet, n. A little dragon. 

(Zl.) The common name of the Callionymus, a. ge- 
nus of fishes of the Golda, distinguished by having the 
gill-openings reduced to a small hole on each side of the 
nape, aud the ventral fins placed under the throat, sep- 
arate, and larger than the pectorals. They are found 
in the Mediterranean and northern seas. 

Drazon-fish, n. (Zoil.) The DRAGONET, q. v. 

Drazon-fly, n. (Zl.) See Op Nata. 

Drag onlsh. a. Dragon-like; resembling a dragon. 

Sometimes we sec a cloud that 's dragonish."' —Shaka. 

D: onnades’, n. pl. ( French Hist.) The persecutions 
of the French Protestants by Louis XIV., especially the 
military expeditions, consisting chiefly of dragoons, 
which were dispatched into the southern provinces by 
Louvois in 1684 and 1685, are known in history as the 
Dragonnades. They were followed by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (7. v.), Oct. 22, 1085. 

Dragon’s-blood, n. See CaL vwUs. 

Dragon’s-claw, n. See CORALLORIZA, 

Dragon’s-head, n. (Hot) See DRACOCEPHALUM. ` 

(Her.) A part of the celestial constellation Draco, 
used in ancient emhlazonments to denote tenne, or or- 


ange-color, in the arms of sovereigns. — The dragon's tail 
was also used to denote sanguine. 

Draz'on-shell, n. (Conch.) A species of pratella or 
limpet. — Ash. 

D n's Mouth, a passage between the island of 
Trinidad and the peninsuln of Paria, connecting the 
Gulf of Paria and the Atlantic Ocean. It is 12 m. wide, 
and interspersed with many islets. 

Drag’on’s-water, n. (Bot. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to some species of the genus CALLA. 

Drazon-tree,n. (Bo) Bee DRACÆNA. 

Dr m’, ». (Fr. dragon; D. dragonder, from dragon. 
(AKL) One of n class of soldiers, who ry gp d carri: 

a carbine called a dragon ; in the modern and specific 

sense, a horse-soldier belonging to a regiment of cav- 

alry; termed heavy or ligt, according to their mode of 

equipment and nature of service; thus, lancers, hus- 

sars, carabineers, &c., are, properly speaking, light dra- 
; cuirassiers, &c., heavy dragoons. 

—A variety of pigeon. 

—r.a. [Fr.dragonner.] To persecute by abandoning a 
place to the rage of dragoons or soldiers. — To enslave, 
or reduce into subjection by mi'itary force; as, to dra- 


goon a people. — To harass; to force; to compel to sub- 
mit by violent measures; as, dragooned into submission. 


water drains off. — To be emptied or exhausted of liquor 
by flowing or dropping; as, to set a bottle to drain. 

—n. Act of draining, drawing off, or exhausting by deple- 
tion: as, a drain of specie from a bank. — Any channel 
constructed underground for the purpose of carrying off 
surplus water and refuse matter from houses, ficlds, &c. 
When D. are open and are merely channels cut along 
the surface of the ground, or by the sides of streets and 
roads, they are called ditches and guiters; when they 
nre of great size, for the purpose of carrying off the 
refuse of a town, they are called sewers. D. that lie un- 
derground may be formed of pipes of clay or earthen- 
ware, or of low walls of brick or stone, raised on a bot- 
tom formed of broad flat stones, and covered in with the 
same. These are, however, more liable to become choked 
by the roots of trees or shrubs growing into them than 
those which are formed of pipes. Circular D. of brick- 
work are called barrel-drains. 

—A draught of liquid refreshment; as, to take a drain of 
whisky. (Vulgar.) 

—p!. The refuse grains from a brewer's mash-tub. (Used 

n England.) 

Drain‘able, a. That may be drained. 

Drainage, (drin'àj,) n. A draining; a gradual empty- 
ing of any fluid. — The mode in which the waters of a 
country pass off by its streams and rivers. — ( Engineer- 
ing.) The system of draining towns, laud, &c. — That 
which flows out of drains, 

Drain'age Commission, a body of individuals 
commissioned to carry out the draining of a city, &c. 

Drain'er, n. One who drains, or causes to flow off. 

—An utensil on which pings are set to drain; a filter. 

Draining, n. (Agric.) The art by which surplus wa- 
ter may be carried off from swampy districts and stiff 
clay soil, as well as other land in which the excess of 
water is prejudicial to vegetation, It muy be npplied to 
low districts containing thousands of acres, or to single 
fields of comparatively small extent. In the latter case 
it is chiefly applied to render stiff and tenacious clay 
soils friable, fertile, and productive; and, indeed, it is 
now found that no land of this description can possibly 
be brought into proper cultivation without hnving re- 
course to this system for its amelioration. It is consid- 
ered better that all drains should be cut in the direction 
of the slope of the field, which is the direction in which 
it is ploughed from top to bottom. The trenches for 
drains are cut with spades of different widths, the upper 
part of the trench being taken out with the widest, and 
a very narrow one, called a bottoming-tool, being used 
to form the bottom of the trench, so that the vertical 
section of a trench cut for the formation of a drain ex- 
actly resembles that of a flower-pot. The bottom of 
each trench was at first filled with rongh stones only, 
about 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and a thick layer of soil 
was thrown over them; but, subsequently, drain-tiles 
and pipes were used without the addition of any stones 
above them, as the drains were found to be less liable to 
obstruction when the whole of the trench above the 
pipes was filled in with earth. The tile-and-shoe drain 
was introduced when the practice of filling the trench 
with stones was first abandoned; this consisted of a flat 
tile, or shoe, which was laid at the bottom of the trench, 
and on which another tile, arched in form, was placed, 
which was of the same lenzth as the shoe on which it 
stood. But these have been superseded by the cylindri- 
cal drain-pipes, which are made of all sizes, from 12 to 
24 inches in length, and from 1 to 6 inches in diameter. 
Pipes about two inches in diameter are commonly used 
for small drains, and the larger sizes, from 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter, for sub-main drains. In loose or penty soils 
the pipes should be connected by collars, bnt this is not 
required jn ordinary soils. The depth and width of the 
trench at the bottom of which the drain is to be placed 
must also be regulated, in n great measure, by the na- 
ture of the soil ; but it should in no case be less than 2 
feet nor more than 6 feet below the surface. When the 
drains are nbout 3 feet deep, and less than this, they 
should be placed about 25 or 30 feet apart; but when 
they are deeper than 3 feet, they should be placed apart 
at distances varying from 50 to 70 feet. The practice 
has been successfully introduced into the United States; 
and in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c., 
draining-tiles are become an important branch of fabri- 
cation. Unhappily the expense of underground drain- 
age is a serious Obstacle to the rapid extension of the 
practice, It has been calculated that the cost of drain- 
age in nearly all arable soil varies from $35 to $50 per 
acre. Among the improvements in the fabrication 
of tiles realized lately in this country, we will notice 
the jnnction-piece of Messrs. C. W. Boynton & Co., of 
Woodbridge, N.J. They are used for connecting lateral 
drains with mains, or one main with another, These 
junction-pieces are made complete, as shown in Fig. 866, 
for ull the different sizes of mains and laterals; aud, by 
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their use, the water from the lateral is introduced into the 
main at an angle of 45°, As it enters near the bottom 


Fig. 806. — JUNCTION-PIECE OF DRAINING-TILES. 


of the main it materially accelerates the flow in the lat- 
ter by its force of entry, while, with the best joint that it 
was formerly ible to make by the aid of — t 
there was an interruption of the flow, and freq a 


tendency to deposit silt at the junctions, Owing to 
r the pieces of intersection are made the 
safest of the whole drain, instead of | 


these:— A 


as 
were formerly, the most insecure. 
derived from D are 


that rise from marshy land; the soil also 
sooner after « heavy fall of rain than it could have been 
when it was in an undralned state. The drainage of ex- 


(With movable grating.) 


tensive districts comes within the province of the civil 
engineer. Among the deer ay tracts of country that 
have been reclaimed and made available for rage 
and tillage by D. may be mentioned, the Bog of Allen, 
in Ireland; the Bedford Level, in England ; and the Pon- 
tine Marshes, near Rome. In Holland, where immense 
works of this nature have been carried out, the surface 
of the lind reclaimed lies below the level of the sen, and 
the water that is continually collecting from rain and 
other causes is discharged through self-acting fl 

or hus to be lifted, by wheels or Archimedean screws, 
over the embankments that have been constructed to 
prevent the encroachments of the water, These wheels 
and pumps are worked by means of windmills, and some- 
times by steam-power. 

Drain'ing-plough, (plow,) n. (Agric.) A plough 
used in the construction of drains. 

Drain'ing-tile, Drain'tile, n. See Dearie. 

Drain -trap. u. An appliance used in drains, to pre- 
vent the egress of foul nir, &c. 7 

Drains'ville. in Virginia. See DRANESVILLE. 

Drake, n. [Ger. enterich — erte, n duck, and reich ; A. S. 
ric, n head, a chief; Dan. andrik—and, a duck, and 
rig, a gee ‘The male of the duck species of fowls. 

(Zoil.) Sce DRAKE-FLY. 

—{From Lat. draco.) ( Mil.) A small piece of artillery, for- 
merly used. 

Drake, Sin Francis, an English navigator and naval 
commander, B. at Tavistock, Devonshire, 1545. He 
first served in the royal navy under his relative, Sir 
"ig eere asp Citin equ himself by his valor 
n an unsuccessfn] expedition ngninst the in 
the harbor of Vera Cruz. In 1570 he uut b RN 
Indies, on a crnise against the Spaniards, which he soon 
repeated with success; and in 1572, having received the 
command of two vessels, for the purpose of attacking 
the commercial ports of Spanish America, he took pos- 
session of two ot their cities, and returned laden with 
booty. On his return he equipped, in Ireland, three 
frigates at his own expense, with which he served as a 
volunteer, under the Earl of Essex, and distinguished 
himself so much by his bravery, that Sir Christopher 
Hatton introduced him to Queen Elizabeth. JD. 
closed to her his plan, and being furnished with five 
ships, he sailed, in 1577, to attack the Spaniards in the 
South Seas. In this expedition he ravaged the Spanish 
settlements, explored the North American coast as far 
as 48° N. Lat., and gave the name of New Albion to the 
country he had discovered. He then went to the East 
Indies, and having doubled the Ca 
turned to Plymouth iu 1580, The Queen dined on 
the ship at Deptford, and knighted him. In 1686 he 
aguin sailed to the W. Indies, and succeeded in taking 
several places and ships. In 1587 he commanded a fleet 
of 30 sail, with which he entered the harbor of Cadiz and 


other Spanish ports, and destroyed an immense number 
of ships which were preparing for the great attack ou 
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England; and. in the following year, he commanded as 
vice-admiral under Lord Howard, and had his share in 
the destruction of the Spanish armada, He p. oft 
Nombre de Dios, in 15. 

Drake, iu Missouri, a post-oftice of Gasconade co. 

Drakenberg, CHRISTIAN JaconskN, (dra’ken-bairg,) 
a Norwegian seaman, B. 1626, remarkable for his great 
age. From his 13th to his 68th year he followed the) 
sea; was then captured by pirates, and kept in slavery 
till his Sith; in his 111th year he married a widow of 
60, and D. at the age of 146. 

Drake’-fly, n. A species of fly, of the Muscida, used 
in fishing. 

Drake's Branch, in Virginia, a P.O, of Charlotte co. 

Drake's Channel, between the islands of Tortola 
and St. John, in the British W. Indies, 

Drake's Creek, in Arkansas, a. P. O. of Madison co. 

Drake's Creek, in ////nois, a village of Shelby co., 
abt. 55 m. E.S.E. of Springfield. 

Drake's Creek, in Kentucky, enters the Big Barren 
River in Warren co. 

Drake's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Crawford co, 

Drakes’town, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris 
co., on Schooley's Mountain, abt. 16 m. W. by N. of 
Morristown. 

Drakes town, in Pennsylvania, n P.O. of Somerset co. 

B rnakes'ville, in Vzw Jersey, à post-village of Morris 
co., abt. 12 m. N.W. of Morristown. 

Drakes'ville, in Jowa, a post-village of Davis co. 

Drake'-stone, n. Abroad, flat stone, made to rico- 
chet upon the surface of water; also, the sport of 80 
doing; called, more .ommonly. ducks and drakes. 

Dram, n. (Contracted from Lat. drachma, See DRACHM.] 
A small or minute portion or quantity. 

“ A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour."— Sidney. 

—As much spirituous liquor as is drank at once; ns, a 
dram of gin ; —hence, by implication, potation; habitual 
intoxication 

—4A measure of quantity. 

—r.n. To indulge in dram-drinking. (R) 

Bra mn, n. Lat. and Gr., from drad, to net, to accom- 
plish ; Fr. drame.) Representation of un act or actions: 
an action as represented on the stage: a poem or com- 
position representing a picture of human life, and ac- 
commodated to action. Any actual sequences of events, 
characterized by dramatic unity and incidence; as, 
“close the drama of the day." — Berkely. 

—Dramatic literature generally. Under the head of 
Drama (p. S32) will be found an historical epitome of 
dramatic literature, and of the stage, both in ancient 
and modern times, serving as reference to the various 
articles in this work relating to dramatic and theatrical 
subjects. 

Dramatic, Dramat'ienl, a. [Gr. dramatikos; 
Fr. dramatique.] Pertaining to the drama; represented 
by action; theatrical, not narrative; as, a dramatic 
composition, dramatic effect. &c. 

Dramatically, a/r. In the manner of the drama; 
by action or representation, 

Dram'atis Perso’ne. [Lat.] The interlocutors in 
a play, or drama; the characters in any event or epi- 
sode of life; as, the dramatis persone of a novel. 

Drami‘atist, n. One who writes a dramatic composi- 
tion; a playwright; an author of theatrical pieces, 

BDramatiz'able,a. That may be dramatized. 

Dram ’atize, r. a. [Or. dramatizd.] To compose in 
the form of the drama; to give to a literary composi- 
tion the form of a play. or stage effects, 

Dram'nturgy, n. [Gr. dramatourgia.] The art of 
dramatic poetry, and representation of stage-action ;—a | 
word used by German writers. 

Dram'-drinking, n. Habitual drinking of drams 
of spirituous liquor. 

Dram men, a sesport-town of Norway, consisting of 
two distinct parts, onthe Drammen, m. from Chris- 
tiana. Its parts were formerly scp: lages, now 
united by a bridge. It has a college, parish church, 
and several schools. M. Leather, tobacco, sail-cloth, 
oil, ropes, and spirits. It has also shipbuilding-docks, 
and has a trade in deals, timber, pitch, and iron. Lat. 
50 W N. Lon. 109 12' K. Pop. 13420. 

Dram'ming, u. Act, practice, or habit of dram-drink- 
ing. 

—n. An appliance used by silk-throwsters, 

Drnm'-shop. n. A tavern: a groggery; any place 
where spirits are retailed in drams. 

Dram Timber, „. A commercial name given to the 
timber exported from Drammen, in Norway. 

Dranes'ville, or DRaIssvILLE, in Virginia, a post-vil- 
lage of Fairfax co., abt. 17 m. W. of Washington, Here, 
Dec. 20, 18601. a severe action took place, between Gen. 
Reynolds’ brigade of National troops, 4,000 strong, and 
a force of 2,500 Confederates, commanded by Gen. E. B. 
Stuart. The latter sustained a defeat, losing 43 killed 
and 143 wounded. The Union loss was trifling, both in 
killed and wounded. 

Drank, imp. and pp. of DRINK, q. v. 

Drap. u. [Fr.] Cloth of any kind. 

Drape, v.n. [Fr. draper, to cover with cloth, from 
drap, cloth; from L. Lat. drappus; It. drappo: Sp. 
trápo, cloth. Etymol. unknown.) To cover with cloth 
or drapery ; as, to drape an npartment. 

Bra'per.n. (Fr. drapier, from drap, cloth.) One who 
sells cloth; a dealer in cloths. 

Draper. Jous WiLLIAM, an American chemist, p. near) 
Liverpool, England, 1811. His chief works are: Human 
Physiology, Statical and Dynamical (185560); History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe (1863); and a 
History of the American Civil War (1867-8). D. 1852. 

Bra'pery,» Fr. draperie; L. Lat. draperia.] Cloth- 


See DrACHM. 
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work: the trade of making or selling cloth; the place 
where cloth is sold. 


|—Cloth in general; stuffs of wool. 


—llangings, curtains, tapestry, &c., a8 accessories to art 
and decoration. 

Drn’per, or DuiarknsviLLE, in Utah, a post-village of 
Lake co., abt, 18 m. S. of Salt Lake city ; pop. abt. 700. 

Brns'tic, a. |Fr.drastique; Gr. drastikos, trom drañ, 
to act.) (.) Powerful; active; efficacious; acting 
with strength or violent effect. 

—n. ( Mrd.) A purgative medicine which operates power- 
fully. 

Draughon’s Store, in N. Carolina, a post-oflice of 
Sampson co. 

Draught, (draft) n. [From A. S. dragan. to draw. 
See Draw.) Actof driwing: quality or capacity of being 
drawn; force or power necessary to draw anything. 

“A general custom of using oxen for all sorts of draught.” Temple. 

—The drawing of liquor into the month and throat: act 
of drinking: as, to drink ale off at a draught.— The 
quantity of liquor drank at once. 

“Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain." — Pope. 

—Act of delineating, or that which is delineated; à re- 

presentation by lines; a picture; a figure painted or 
drawn by the pencil; n written sketch or outline; de- 
lineation; us, the draught of a protocol. 
“The happy draugAt surpassed the image in her mind.“ Dryden. 
That which is taken by drawing, or by sweeping with a 
net; as. a draught of tishes.—A sink or drain; à sewer. 
An order for the payment of money ; a bill of exchange. 
See DRAFT. — A current of air cireulating through any 
fuclosed place; as, to sit in a draught,— The rate of 
motion of the ascending current of heated air and other 
gases in a chimney,— Capacity of being drawn; us, a 
plough of easy dranght. 

(Mil.) A detachment. See DRAUGHT. 

( Naut.) The depth of water necessary to float a ship. 
or the depth a ship sinks in the water, especially when 
laden; as, à twenty-two feet draught. 

(Ship-huilding.) The drawing or design by which a 
ship is built, which is generally by a scule of one-fourth 
of an inch to n foot. 

—pl. (Gaines.) A game played on a checkered board. See 
CHE KERS. 

( Med.) A liquid form of medicine intended to be taken 
at once, or at a draught; whence its name. 

(Masonry.) A part of the surface of the stone, hewn 
to the brewlth of the chisel on the margin of the stone 
according to the curved orstrtight line to which the sur- 
face is to be brought. When the draughts are framed 
round the different sides of the stone, the intermediate 
part is wrought to the surface by applying a straight 
edge or templet. 

Draught, v. a. To draw out; to call forth. 
DnarT. — To diminish by drawing. 

Draught, a. Used for drawing; adapted to draw; as, 
a draught borse. 

—Drawn directly from a barrel or other depository; as, 
draught porter ; — in contradistinction to . 

Draught - board, %. n. A checkered 
board of black and white squares, on which draughts 
are played. 

Draught-com’passes, n. pl. Compasses for draw- 
ing fine lines in architectural designs. 

Draught’-hook, „. (Mil) One of the two iron 
hooks on the cheeks of a gun, two on each side, used 
in drawing the piece to and fro. 

Draught'-house, n. 
rubbish. 

Draught-net, Draft'-net, n. A nct hung be- 
hind a vessel's counter when under weigh. 

Draughtsman, Drafts/man, n. One who draws 
out plans and designs. — A toper; a tippler; one who 
is a dram-drinker. (R.) 

Draughts manship, n. 
a draughtsman. 

Draughty, (drafl'y,)a. Relating to a draught; full 
of draughts; ns, a Hr, / house, 

Drave, the old imp, of DRIVE, q. v. 

“ And through his navel drave the pointed death." — Pope. 

Drave, (drar.) (Ger. Drau.] A river of central Enrope, 
forming one of the principal tributaries of the Danube. 

It lies wholly in the Austrian empire, extending be- 
tween Lat. 469 50 and 45° 30" N., and 
19° E. The D. rises in the E, extremity of the Tyrol, and, 
after a varionsly deflected course (estimated at 270 m.), 
falls into the Danube, near Essegg. in Hungary. This 
river receives several minor afluents of no great impor- 
tance, and has the cities of Linz, Greiferburg, Villach, 
and Warasdin situate on its banks, In a commercial 
point of view, the D. is, at present, but little regarded, 
its navigation, in many parts, being impeded by many 
obstructions, 

Dra'vosburgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Draw, rv. a. (imp. DREW, pp. prawn.) [A. S. dragan; 
Swed., Goth. draga; Lat. traho. See Trier.) To pull 
along; to hanl; to canse to move forward by force 


See 


Office or employment of 


applied in advance of the thing moved; to drag; to pull) 


towards one; to pull out; as, to draw a carriage. —To 
unsheathe; to bring by compulsion; to cause to come; 
to pull off or out: as, to draw a badger.— To raise from 
anything; to bring up or out; aa, to draw water from 
a well. — To suc to drain of contents; as, to draw 
milk from the breast. — To attract; to cause to move or 
tend towards one's self;— hence, to allure; to entice; 
to captivate. 
“ Beauty draws us with a single hair."— Pope. 

To engage; to take out; to Jet out, as a liquid; as, to 

draw a glass of beer. — To extract; to send forth; to 
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| force out; as, to dram a tooth, to draw a sigh. To 

fetch; to produce or bring, us an efficient cause; to get 

to obtain; to bear, 

“ Draw corruption, and God's curse, by sin."—4J ar ‘es. 

|—To receive, procure, or take; to win; fo gwin; as, to 

| draw a prize in the lottery, to draw money froma 
bank, — To derive from some cause or origin. to deduce 
from postulates, or by induction: as, to draw an in'er- 
ence,— To lengthen; to expand; to spin out; to stretch; 
to extend in length; as, to draw a long face. — To lead, 
as a motive; as, to draw n crowd togeth 
** My purposes do draw me much about."- Shaks, 

—To represent by lines drawn upon a surface ; tadelinente; 
to form a pictorial representation of; as, to drat a like- 
ness. — To describe: to represent by words, or in fancy; 
as, to draw a description. — To induce; to persuade; us, 

to draw one into à scrape. 

The Euglish lords drew the Irish ia to dwell among em 

u,. 

—To compose or write, by way of formulary; to prepare 
the draught of; us, to draw a bill of exchange, to draw 
a memorial. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift."—Shaks. 
—To disembowel; to eviscerate; as, to draw a fowl; 
“hanged, drawn, and quartered,” (said of a criminal.) 
require n certain depth of water for floating; as, 
the ship draws fourteen feet. — To inhale; to take in 
by inhalation; to inspire. 
** Where I first drew air."-- Milton. 

To draw a enver. (Sport) To clear a cover of game, 
— To draw a curtain, To close or unclose n curtain: — 
hence, metaphorically, in the first sense, to cover or 
hide anything. — To draw in. To hanl, bring, or gather 
in; as, “draw in the flowing reins.” (Gay.) — To entice; 
to inveigle; to induce to enter into: as, drawn into a 
conspiracy. — In draw off. To extract; to drain; as, to 
draw off water. — To withdraw ; to abstract. 

“Tt draws men's minds of from the bitterness of parcy."—Addison, 
To draw on. To bring on; to cause; to invite; to 
Occa-ion; as to draw on a dupe, drawn on by negli- 
gence.— To draw out. To protract; to lengthen; to 
expand or stretch out; as, to draw out hot iron.—To 
induce by artifice, or apparent motive; as, to draw out 
a person's conversutional powers.— To draw up. To 
compose or set forth in a formal manner; to form in 
writing; te draught; as, to draw apa will.—( Mil.) To 
form in order of battle; to arrange in order, as a body 
of troops; to array; as, an army drawn up in battle. 
— Drawn butter. Butter melted for talle-use.— Drawn 
| game; drawn battle. A match or conflict contested with 

| equal spirit, so that neither party wins, — To draw a 
bow. To discharge an arrow, bolt, or shaft, from a bow, 
by drawing the string to its utmost tension, and then 
letting it go.— To draw interest, or dividends, To be 
entitled to receive interest on money invested or de- 
posited in the publie funds, &c, — To draw back, (Com.) 
To receive back, as the duty paid on certain goods for 
shipment and exportation. 

r. „. To pull; to exert motive force in drawing; to drag 
with strength; to haul; as, the ship s sails draw well. 
“An helfer... . which bath not drawn in the yoke."—2Deut xxi. 3. 

To act as a weight or incentive; to act as an attractive 
force; as, the new play draws crowded houses, — To 
contr: to cause to shrink. — To move; to advance; 
to make progress; literally, to draw one's self; — used 
adverbially, and prepositionally. — To have dranght or 

| current, as a chimney; as, the fire draws well.— To 

unsheathe a sword or other weapon carried ina scab- 
bard.— To use or pra the art of delineating figures ; 
to sketch : to form picto representations ; ns, to draw 
a profile. — To make a written requisition for payment 
| of money;—in most "s preceding on; as, to rai on 
| a banker. — To draw or come together; to be collected 
or amalgamated. 
“They draw together in a globose form 

—To admit the action of pulling or exercising: as, your 
pipe draws eusily.— To take a card from a pack; to 
take a chance in a lottery ; as, to draw a court-card. 

(Med) To collect the matter of an ulcer or abscess; 
to cause to suppurate; to excite to inflammation, ma 
turation, or discharge. 

To draw off. To empty; also, to retire or retreat ; 
to draw off the liquid contents of a cask, to draw of 
troops. — To draw hock. To move backwards: to retreat; 
as, to draw back from participation in anything. — Te 
draw near, or nigh. To approach; to come close ta; as, 
“My fate draws nigh.” ( Addison.) — To draw mm. To go 
forward; to advance; as. time draws on. — To draw up 
To form in order, disposition, or array; as, he drew up 
his troops in echelon: a document correctly drawn up. 

—n. Act of drawing; draught. — The lot or chance drawn; 
as, he drew à blank. — A drawbridge. See DRAWBRIDGE. 

Draw'nble, a. That may be drawn. 

Draw'bnek.». Any loss of advantage, or deduction 
from success or profit. 

(Com.) An allowance made by the govt. to merchants 
on the re-exportation of certain imported goods liabe to 
duties, which in some cases consist of the whole, in oth- 
ers of a part, of the duties which had been paid upon tlie 
importation. For the various Acts of Congress which 
regulate D., consult Brightly, Dig. U. S Laws. 

| Draw’-bolt, n. ( Mach.) Sume ns Cori. q. v. 

Draw'-bore, n. (Jo nery.) The pinning a mortise and 
| tenon, by piercing the hole through the tenon nearer tu 
| the shoulder than the holes through the cheeks from 
| the abutment in which the shoulderis to come in contact. 

r. a. (Joinery.) To make a draw-bore in; as, to draw- 
bore a mortise. 

Draw'-bore Pins. n. pl. (Joinery) Pieces of steel in 
the shape of the frustum of a cone, somewhat tapered, 
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and inserted in handles with the greatest diameter next 
to the handle, for driving through the draw-bores of a 
mortise and tenon, in order to bring the shoulder of the 
rail close home to the abutment on the edge of the 
style; when this is effected, tlie draw-bore pins, when 
more than 1 is used, are taken out siugly, and the holes 
filled up with wooden pegs. 

Draw'bridge, n. A bridge which may be raised up, 
let down, or drawn aside, either to admit or hinder com- 
munication. A D. was attached to the old baronial cas- 
tles (fig. 868) to enable persons to cross the moat and 


Fig. 868. — DRAWBRIDGE. 


gain access to the castle-yard. It is also used to afford 

Means of entrance to fortresses and citwlela over the 

Main ditch, being fastened by hinzes to the scarp of the 

ditch in front of the main gateway, and raised and low- 

ered by chains attached to the end that rests on the 
countersearp, which pass over pulleys, and are wound 
and unwound by means of a windlass. Besides this kind 
of bridge, which is sometimes termed a lifting bridge, 
there are 2 other sorts, called turning or swivel bridges, 
and rolling bridges. The turning bridge moves in an 
horizontal plane on a pivot, whi-h secures one end of it 
to the pier on which it rests; the other end takes the 
form of un arc of a circle, and works on small rollers, 
that run on an iron rail to iessen the friction. The roll- 
ing bridge travels on rollers for the same purpose, and 
is moved backwards and forwards by a wheel which 
works in a rack; these are often used to span a space in 
the centre of a bridge of some length over n tidal river, 
toadmit of the passage of masted vessels. — See BASCULE- 

BRIDGE. 

Drawbridge, in Delaware, a P. O. of Sussex co. 

Draw Bridge, in Maryland, a P. 0. of Dorchester co. 

Draw’cansir. The name of a character in the Duke 

of Buckingham’s celebrated play, Phe Rehearsal, who is 

a sort of * Biron Münchansen ;" — hence, a bragging, 

blustering, bullying, pot-valiant fellow. 

Draw’-cut, n. An incision made by one draw of a knife 

along a surface. 

Drawec’, n. (Com. The person in whose favor a bill 
of exchange is drawn, or to whom it is indorsed. 

Draw’er, n. He who, or that which, draws or pulls. 
From the hewer of wood unto the drawer of water." Deut. xxix. ii, 

(m.) He who draws a bill of exchange, or an order 
for the payment of money ; — in contradistinction to 
drawer. 

—A sliding case or box in a table or other article of house- 

hold furniture, which is drawn out at pleasure; as, a 

chest of drawers. — One who draws liquor, and attends 

upon guests; a waiter in a tavern; a bar-tender, — That 
which possesses power of uttraction; as, “fire is a great 
drawer." (Swift.) — A draughtsman ; a sketcher ; a de- 
lineator; as, an excellent drawer of other men’s foibles. 

—( pl.) A close under ment made to draw over the 
nether limbs; as, ladies! drawers. 

Draw'-genr. n. (Much.) The connecting gear in gen- 
eral, relating to the drawing of railroad-engines, cars, 
trucks, &c. 

Draw’-gloves, u. pl. A game formerly in vogue, for 
representing words bv manipulation of the fingers. 

Draw'hend, n. (Mac) In railroad machinery, a 
buffer connected with a coupling. 

Draw'ing, n. Act of pulling. hanling, or attracting. — 
Distribution of prizes and blanks in a lottery, raffle, &c 

(Fine Arts.) The art of representing any object by 
means of lines circumscribing its boundaries. D., is of 
course the foundation of everything in art.including with- 
in it a knowledge of perspective, anatomy, and. propor- 
tion, and. when acquired, a given proportionnble power of 
drawing correctly what we imagine. The human figure 
is the principal object npon which a student should be 
first employed ; for he who can correctly draw that will 
not be at a loss in representing anything else he may 
wish. Ile who endeavors to copy ely the figure be- 
fore him. not only acqnires a habit of exactness and pre- 
cision, but is continually advancing in his knowledge of 
the human figure; and though he seems to superficial 
observers to make a slower progress, he will be found at 
last capable of adding (withont running into capricious 
wildness: that grace and beanty which is necessary to be 
given to his more finished works, and which cannot be 
gotten but by an attentive and well-compared study of 
the human form. In the great age of Greek art, D. was a 
regular branch, and considered one of the most essential, 


Draw’ ing-master, n. 


Draw ing-pen, n. 


Draw'ing-penecil, n. 


Draw'ing-room, n. 


Draw'ing-slate, n. 
Draw 


Drawl, r.n. 


Dray'nge 


Dray’-cart, n. 
Dray man. u.; pl. Draymey. One who attendsa dray ; 


Dra 


Dread, (dr£d.) n. 


—a, Exciting great 


| Dread lessness, n. 
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Draw'ing-bonrd, n. A board on which paper, can- 


vas, &c., is laid for making drawings. 

One who teaches the urt of 
drawing. 

A pen used by draughtsmen for 
drawing lines of various thickuess, and regulated by a 
screw, 

A black-lead pencil, used for 
drawing; a porte-crayon. 

An artist's atelier; a studio; a 
druughteiman's work-room. — A withdrawing-room; a 
room appropriated for the reception of company. — The 
formal reception of evening company at a royal court, 
or by persons in high station.— In England, it is applied 
to the reception by the sovereign of ludies principally, 
on which occasion debutantes are presented by their 
ve chaperones, as the act of their initiation iuto 
ashionable world; as a drawing-room belle; — cor- 
relative to levee, q. V. — The company assembled in a 
drawing-room, 


See BLACK CHALK, and SLATE. 
-knife, Drawing - knife, Draw'- 
shave, u. A tool used by joiners for shaving off sur- 
faces. — A tool used by carpenters to cut a groove for a 
saw to fullow, to prevent excoriation of the surface of 
the wood. 

D. draalen, to linger: Icel. droll, to con- 
trive delays.] To speak with slow, prolonged, or affected 
utterance. 

lu one lazy tone, the heavy page drawl on." — Pope. 


r. a. To utter words in n slow, lengthened tone, or with 


lazy affectation or languidness, 


—n. A lengthened or affected utterance of the voice, 
Drawl ingly, adv. By slow, lazy, affected utterance ; 


in a drawling manner. 


Drawlingness, n. A drawling manner of speaking; 


slowness of utterance. 


Draw'-link, u. ( Mach.) See DR1G-BAR. 
Draw’-net, n. 


A net used ior ensnaring the larger 
varieties of birds. 


Draw'-plate, ». ( Mach.) A steel plate havinga grada- 


tion of conical holes, through which wires are drawn to 
be reduced and elongated. — Craig. 


Draw'-spring, ». (Mach.) Thespring which connects 


with a draw-head, 


Draw’-well, „. A deep well from which water is drawn 


by means of a long cord, chain, or pole, — whence the 
metaphorical saying ; * as deep as a draw-well," in refer- 
ence to shrewd, astute, secretive persons, 


Dray, Dray’-cart, n. [A. S. drege, from dragan, to 


drag. See Draw.] A sledge or carriage without wheels. 


A low cart or carriage on wheels, constructed to carry | 
heavy burdens ; as, a brewer's dray. — A squirrel's nest. | 
„ n. Use or operation of a dray. — Money paid | 


for hire of a dray. 
See Dray. 


specifically, a man who drives or accompanies a brewer's 
cart or dray. 

A drayman perch'd on a cask of beer.” — P Urfey. 
‘ton, MicnaEr, one of the most esteemed of the 
early English poets, —most admired for his pastorals nnd 
chivalrous subjects.—born at Harshull in Warwickshire, 
1563, buried in Westminster Abbey, 1631. 


Dray'ton, in Georgia, a village of Dooley co. 
Dray’ton, in Jowa, a township of Cedar co.; pop. 


about 800. 


Dray'ton Plains, in Michigan, a village of Oakland 


co., about 5 m. N.W. of Pontiac. 


Dray'tonsville, in S. Carlina, a village of Union 


dist., about 75 in. N.N.W. of Columbia. 

A. S. dred, fear, ondradan, to fear, 
to reverence ; Fris. 
awe; reverential regard; as, “the dreud und fear of 
kings.“ (Niaks.) — Great and continued fear or appre- 
hension of evil or danger ; fear of destruction ; affright; 
terror. — Cause of fear; the person or thing dreaded, 

g or apprehension; terrible; 
frightful; awful ; as, a dread sentence. — Inspiring awe 
and reverence ; venerable in the highest degree, 

* Summoning archangels to proclaim thy dread tribunal." Milton. 


—v.a. To fear in a great degree; to regard with terrified 


apprehension: as, a dreaded moment. 


v. n. To be in great fear. 


Dread not, neither be afraid of them.“ — Deut. i. 29. 


Drend'er, n. One who dreads or lives in fear. 
Dread'ful, a. 


Full of dread; causing great fear; aw- 
ful; frightful: terrible; tremendous; as. a dreadful 
reckoning, a dreadful accident. — Inspiring awe or 
reverence: venerable, 

** How dreadful is this place!" — Gen. xxvili. 17. 


Dread fully, adv. Terribly : fearfully: inn manner to 


be dreaded ; as, dreadfully alarmed. — Excessively; ex- 
tremely; in the highest degree; as, dreadfully tired. 
(Colloq.) 


Drend'fulness, n. Quality of being drendful ; fright-| 


fulness; terribleness ; awfulness ; as, the dread fulness of 
the day of judgment. 


Dread'ingly, adv. With dread; in a manner ex- 


pressing dread. 


Dread'less. a. Free from dread ; fearless: undaunted ; 


intrepid. — Exempt from dread or apprehension ; secure 
from fear. 

Fearlessness; state of being| 
free from drend ; undauntedness ; intrepidity. 


Dreadnaught, Dreadnought, (dród'nawt,) n. 


A person without dread or fear: — hence, by implication, 
anything proof against harm, detriment, or danger; as, 
adreadnought cape, worn as n protection in bad weather. 


of the education of every gentleman. (Pliny xxxv. 36.) Dream, n. [D. droom ; Ger. traum ; Swed. dröm ; Lat. 
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red, fear.] Fear united with respect: | 
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dormire ; Sansk. dra, to sleep. Probably allied to Heb. 
tardéma, deep sleep; formed from the round.) The rep- 
resentation of something in sleep. accompanied by 
thoughts more or less disconnected; the thought or 
series of thoughts formed by the imagination during 
sleep. — A vain fancy; a reverie; an imaginary occnr- 
rence; a visionary scheme or speculation: a wild con- 
ecit; an unfounded suspicion ; a vagary; a castle in the 
uir ; an illusion. 

(Phil. and Physiol.) Dreams are defined to be “trains 
of ideas presenting themselves to the mind during 
sleep.” It frequently, if not always, happens during 
sleep, that while some of the mental faculties are sne- 
pended, others are still active, and are busy with nu- 
merous ideas which succeed each other with more or 
less regularity. This is dreaming. It is characterized 
by nn absence of consciousness with regard to external 
things, and an entire suspension of voluntary control 
over the current of thought, so that the principle of 
suggestion — one thought calling up another accerding 
to the laws of association — has unlimited operation. 
The subject of dreams is one of the most intricate and 
perplexing in the entire field of meutal philosophy. and 
it has not yet met with that amount of attention that 
its importance demands. Sir William Hamilton believes 
that, * whether we recollect our dreams or pot, we always 
dream." To have no recollection of our dreams does not 
prove that we have not dreamed; for it can often be 
shown that we have dreamed, though the dream has lett 
no trace upon our. memory. Muny other philosophers 
bave held the same opinion; among whom Kant, who die 
tinctly maintains that we always dream when asleep ; 
that to cease to dream would be to cease to live; and that 
those who fancy that they have not dreamt have only for- 
gotten their dreams. The phenomena of dreams also go 
far to prove, what is now generally believed to be true, 
that different mental faculties have different portions of 
the brain appropriated to them, and through which they 
act. One of the most remarkable features of dreaming 
is the rapidity with which the mind passes through a long 
series of events. Whole years may seem to the dreamer 
to have elapsed, and a multitude of images may have 
been successively piled up before him, though the time 
occupied therewith is known to have occupied only a 
few minutes, or even a few seconds. ‘Thus a dream 
involving a long succession of supposed events has often 
originated in some circumstance that aroused the 
sleeper, and taken place within the short space that 
preceded that state of full consciousness. The character 
of a dream is often to be traced to some sensuous feel- 
ing or impression. Thus, Dr. James Gregory having on 
one occasion gone to bed with a vessel of hot water at 
his feet, dreamed of walking up Mount ZEtna, and fcel- 
ing the ground warm under him; and on another occa- 
sion, having thrown off tlie bedclothes in his sleep, he 
dreamt of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay. Dr. 
Reid, having a badly-dressed blister on his head, 
dreamt of falling into the hands of Indinus, and being 
scalped by them. We believe that many more of our 
dreams may be traced to this source than is commonly 
imagined, and that many of those unpleasant dreams 
that are sometimes found to precede illness muy be 
occasioned by feelings or sensations of which in the 
ordinary waking state we are unconscious. It is in 
this way that indigestion is so fruitíu] a cause of 
unpleasant dreams. Of the five senses, touch is the 
most excitable during sleep, and most frequently medi- 
fies the character of our dreams. The sense of hearing 
is the next; and the least excital le of all our senses is 
that of sight. Our belief in the reality of the scenes 
brought before us, and in the presence of external ob- 
jects not before us, are among the most curious and im- 
portant of the phenomena of D. Everything scems 
real and vivid betore us. Dr. J. Cunningham attempts 
to explain this by maintaining that the affinity that ex- 
ists between sensations and ideas is greater than is com- 
monly imagined, and that * all thought js objective and 
pictorial.” * We cannot think,” says he," without think- 
ing of something, and that something must be thought 
of as outside the mind. It is not our thoughts, but the 
things we think of, that are present to our conscions- 
ness; nnd thus our thinking consists of a series of vis- 
ions.” Be this as it may, we believe that this phenom- 
enon cannot be adequately explained by referring it to 
“xn complicated case of association.” as is sometimes at- 
tempted to be done. It is said that D. turn most fre- 
quently upon what has occupied our thoughts during 
the day, und that the most recent associations occur 
more readily than those which are more remote. This, 
however, we do pot think to be so much the case as is 
supposed. The death of a friend may occupy the chief 
part of our thoughts for weeks or months, and yet during 
all that time he may never once appear to us in our D ; 
and it is only when he ceases to occupy so great a part 
of our thoughts during the day, that he begins to ap- 
pear to us in sleep. We are rather inclined to the opin- 
jon, that, as a general rule, those faculties are most 
in action during sleep that have been least exhausted 
during the day. We say. as a general rule, for it is well 
known that frequently the mind may be so exercised 
during the day, that sleep can only be obtained with 
the greatest difficulty at night; and in the same way 
particular faculties may be so excited during the day as 
to continne in action also in sleep; but generally a due 
amount of action demands a due amount of rest. But 
the phenomena of D. are yet too little studied to enable 
us to assert much with certainty regarding them; and 
in all probability they differ very much in their nature 
and character in different individuals. It is commonly 
said that nothing surprises ns in our D. This, however, 
is by no means uniformly the case. We do, indeed, often 
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aen that are dead, or in a distant country, or wit- 
ness events that have happened long ago, in our D., and 
feel no surprise; but sometimes, also, the idea that the 
person is dead or in a distant country, or that the event 
isa matter of history, also occurs to us; then we are 
surprised, ant we begin to think that we are dreaming. 
Frequently the scenes that appear to us in our D. are 
of the wildest and most un description. All proba- 
bilities, and even possibilities, of time, place, and circum- 
stance, are violated, and yet they rarely strike us us un- 
trne or improbable, There is also in general a remark- 
able want of coherence in our D., and a complete incon- 
gruousness in the thoughts and images that pass through 
our minds, Sometimes, however, the very reverse of 
this takes place, and the reasoning or imaginative pow- 
ers may possess a strength unknown to them in their 
onliuary condition, Thus Condorcet saw ín his D. the 
final stepsof a dimeult calculation that had puzzled him 
during the day; and Condillac states that when engaged 
with his Cours d' E'u le, he frequently developed and fin- 
ished a subject in his D., which he bad broken off before 
retiring tu rest, The popalar belief that there is some- 
thing supernatural in the nature of D., and that fre- 
quently in this way events are revealed that are about 
to happen, lias been held from the carliest times, and is 
shared in by many well-informed persons of the present 
day. Many of the instances of remarkable D. may, 
doubtless, be explained from natural causes, but there 
are others so well anthenticated. that we cannot alto- 
ther discredit them, that are mainiiestly unexplainable 
y any natural means, If we admit the testimony on 
which these dreams are given, we are driven to confess 
that they arise from cunses, and aresubject to hows, of 
which we are ignorant. — It is, indeed, an interesting 
question, What purpose do dreams serve in the animal 
economy! There can be little doubt, we think, that 
they exert a certain influence upon the character, 
* Dreams," says a philologist, “are, At any rate, un exer- 
cise of the imagination, We may well conceive that 
one effect of them may be to increase the activity of that 
faculty during our waking hours; and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny thait they may not answer some pur- 
pose beyond this, in the economy of percipient and 
thinking beings.” * If," says Pascal, * we dreamt every 
night the same thing, it would perhaps affect us ns pow- 
erfully as the objects which we perceive every day, And 
if an artisan were certain of dreaming every night for 
twelve bours that he was a king, I am convinced. that 
he would be almost as happy as a king who dreamt 
every twelve hours that he was an artisan.” Hence it 
is of some importance to study the art of procuring 
pleasant D., on which subject Dr. Franklin has an essay. 
A more accurate knowledge of the nature of D. would 
tend to illustrate many of the more obscure mental 
phenomena, The analogy between dreaming and in- 
sanity is very striking. There is the same wild disor- 
der of the mental faculties, the same rapid and tumul- 
tuons thonghta, the une violent ions, common to 
both, One of the most recent writers on this subject 
is M. L. F. Alfred Maury, whose work, Le Sunmeil et ls 
Rives, Etudes: Paychologiques sur ces Phénomènes et les 
divers Etats qui s'y rattachent, Paria, 1861, is well worth 
the attention of any who are desirous of studying this 
subject. 

Dream, v. n., (imp. or pp. DREAMED, or DREAMT.) [D. 
droomen,] To have ideas or im in the mind while 
in the state of sleep. — To imagine; to think idly: to 
indulge in reverie or vagary ; to allow the mind to take 
in illasory ideas. 


” te litte dream'd how nigh he was to care." — Dryden, 


—r. a. fo see, imagine, or think of in a somnolent state, 
or ir tle, waking thonglita. 


“ Things... that are dreamt of in your philosophy.” — Shaka. 


To dream away, out, or through. To «pend in listless 
insction or idle reverie; ns, to dream uway one's time, 
to dream through a delusion, 


“ Why does Antony dream out bis bours 1" — Shaka. 


Dreamer, n. One who dreams. — A fanciful person; 
a visionary ; one who forms or entertains vain schemes 
or speculations ; a man lost in wild imagination; a mope ; 
a sluggard; as, an idle dreamer, an Utopian dreamer. 

Dream fal, a. Full of dreams or reveries, 

Dream’'iness, n. State of being dreamy. 

Dream'ingly, ade. In adreamy manner; listlessly ; 
fancifully. 

Dream'-land, n. An imaginary region formed by 
the vagaries of the mind; castles in the air; Utopia. 

Dream less, a. Without dreams. 

Dream 'leasly, adv. In a dreamless manner, 

Dream’y, a. Dream-like; full of dreams: relating or 
pertaining to dreams, or other psychological phenom- 
ena; as, a dreamy visionary. 

Drear, a. (A. S. dreórig; Ger. traurig ; l. Ger. drürig ; 
D. drorig.] Sad; mournful; dismal; gloomy with soli- 
tude; as, a drear wilderness, 

Drenr'ily, adr. Gloonily ; dismally. 

Drenriness, n. Solitude; gloom: dismalness. 

Drear’ isome, a. Very dreary; desolate: gloomy. 

Drenr'y, a. A. 8. pni i. Mournful; sorrowful ; dis- 
mal; opp ng, sad, onely ; gloomy; as, n dreary 
prospect. 

Dre»'el, Conxguvs, a Dutch philosopher, n. at Alk- 
maar, 1572, whose principal wok is De Natura. Elemen- 
torum, 8vo. He invented the thermometer which bears 
his name, and is also said, although erroneously, to 
have been the discoverer of the microscope and tele- 
scope. D. in London, 1634. 

Dredge, (drej) n. [A. 8 drege, from dragan, to drag; 
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instrument for dragging or dredging the bottom of 
water. — A dredging- machine. 

—r.a. To take, catch, or gather with a dredge; to make 
deeper by means of a „ us, to dredge 
for oysters, to dredge a canal, &c, 

Dredger, (drejr,jn. One who fishes with a dredge. —| 
A dredging-machine. 

—A utensil used in kitchens for holding flour, &c., to 
sprinkle over meat while roasting; as, a sult-dredger.| 
(Sometimes called dredging-boz.) 

Deets tag Boreae n. (Hydraulics.) A machine 
employed for the purpose of clearing out or deepening 
the channels of rivers, harbors, &c. "he most effectual 
machine is the bucket dredying-machine ; it is in the 
form of a large barge with an open hold, A long stage, 
in the form of an inclined plane, overhangs the side of 
the barge, having a strong wheel at each end, working 
an endless chain. To this chain a series of perforated 
iron buckets is attached, ewh with a shovel-shaped 
steel mouth projecting on one side, The buckets, which 
ascend on one side of the inclined plane and descend ou 
the other, ure so contrived as to descend empty. On 
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reaching the lower wheel, the «hovel-shnaped mouth digs 
into the bottom, and, as it turns id, is partially 
filled. with rubbish, and passes upwards to the upper 
wheel. Asit is inverted while passing over the upper 
wheel, it discharges its contents into the open hold of 
the barge. Every succeeding bucket on the endless 
chain continues the action, and the depth of working 
can be increased or decreased by changing the inelina- 
tion of the framework. The more powerful dredgers, 
instead of emptying the buckets into their own holds, 
discharge them into other barges drawn up alongside. 
D-M. ure worked sumetimes by steam-engines, some- 
times by the action of an undershot wheel, and some 
times by horse-power, the horse moving round a circular 
path in the barge. 

Dree, a. Mournful; wearisome ; tedious ; dismal, (Scot. 
aud Prov, Eng.) 

Dree'lite, „ (Min.) A white rhombohedral mineral, 
consisting chiefly of sulphite of baryta, Sp. gr. 32-34. 

Drog fincsi, n. sd Drees.) Foulness; feculence ; 
mudiliness; state of being full of dregs or lees. 

Deog imm a, Full of dregs, lees, or feculent mattor; 
ns, a dreggish liquor, 
Dreg'gy. a. [Icel. dreggíado.] Containing dregs or 

lees: consisting of dregs; foul; muddy; feculeut; us. 
a deposit of dreggy matter. 
Dregs, ».pl.. (A. 8. dri. dry; Ger. dreck, dirt; Swed. 


drügg ; Icel. dregg, sediment; allied to Gr. (iruz, t j 
lees of wine, from 1 to dry.] The sediment of li- 
quors; lees; grounds; feculence ; any foreign matter of 
liquors that remains at the bottom of a vessel ;—hence, 
ay waste or worthless matter, or most vile and despic- 
able part of ; dross; sweepings ;- refuse ; as, the dregs of 
society, to drain a bottle to the dregs, &c. 
Tue dregs and squeeziugs of the poet's brain." — Dryden. 

Dre'hersville, iu Frnnsylvania, a post-office of 
Schuylkill co. 

Drench, r.a. (A. 5. drencan, to give to drink; Icel. 
rel ia, to immerge; Scot. dronk, to drench, See DRINK.) 
To plunge: to immerge; to wet thoroughly; to saturate 
with water or other liquid; to soak: as, the rain bas 
drenched me to the skin. —'l'o fill with water or other 
liquid; to dose with drink by forcible means; to purge 
violently by medicine; as, to drench n horse. 

—n. A soaking; a state of saturntion by water, &c. ; as, 
a drench of rain. — A dranght ; a swill; a dose of physic 
to be forced down the throat of either man or beast. 


“ Give my roan horse a drench," —Shaks. 


Dreneh'er, n. One who soaks or steeps in liquid. — 
One who administers n drench, 

Dren non Springs, in Kentucky, a village of Henry 
county, 

Dren'nonsville, in Ohio, a P. O. of Adams co. 

Drenthe, dent.) a frontier province of the Nether- 
lands, having on the E. the Hanoverian dominions, and 
on the other sides, the provinces of Friesland, Gróningen, 
and Overyssel, Area, 1,028 sq. m. Dese. Flat and 
marshy, with a generally infertile soil, The principal 
employment of the population is pasturing flocks, and 


digging and exporting peat. Lat. between 52° 3» 
22 39 12“ N., Lon. between 6° 5' and 7? 5' E. Pop 
2.183 


Drepano, (Cape.) (drai-pa'na.) [Lat. Drepanum.] 
A promontory on the W. coast of Sicily. During the 
first Punic war, the Roman consul, P. Claudins Pulcher, 
was defeated, u. c. 219, off. D., in Sicily, with a loss of 93 
ships, by the Carthaginian fleet. The Roman com- 
mander is suid t» have given battle in definnee of the 
mugnrs, and when told that the sacred chickens would 
not eat, exclaimed, “ Let them drink!” and ordered 
them to be thrown into the sea. 

Dres'bach City, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wi- 
nona co, on the Mississippi River, abt, 20 m. below Wi- 


nona. 
Dres den. the cap. of the kingdom of Saxony, and of 


Pr. drége.] A net or drag for taking oysters, &c. ; any 


the circ. of the same name, situate in a beautiful and 
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fertile valley, on both banks of the Elbe, 100 m. 8.8.8. 
of Berlin, nwl 70 S.K. of Leipzig: Lat. 519 6 N., Lea. 
139 44^ k. The city consists of 3 divisions, two of which, 
the Altstadt (old town), and the Friedrichastadt, are sit- 
nated on the left, while the Neustadt (new town) is built 
on the right bank of the Elbe, and connected with the 
former by 2 bridges, one of which is 418 feet in length. 
D. contains various imposing Protestant churches, a fine 
Catholic cathedral, nnd n splendid synagogue. Among 
the other prominent buildings may be mentioned the 
Koyal Palace, the magnificent Brühl Palace, the Japa- 
nese Palace (containing the museum of antiquities, a 
cabinet of coins, and the great pul lic library of 400,000 
volumes), the Academy of Fine Arts, the Zwinger (con- 
taining the cabinet of natural history and the historical 
museum), the Great Picture Gallery, the City Hall, and 
many otber public and private palaces. There are many 


(Burnt in 1869; rebuilt and opened, 1877.) 
educational, literary, and charitable institations, such 
as the Gymnasium, the Polytechnic School, the Miliary 
Academy, the Pestalozzi Association, aud several how 
pitals, Musical societies are here very numerous, But 
the greatest feature of D. is its renowned picture gal 
12 one of the first in eer containing more than 
1. paintings by the most celebrated Italian, German, 

Dutch, Flemish, nnd French masters, of both the ancient 
and modern schools. Connected with it there is à collec- 
tion of over 300,000 engravings, all of the highest class. 

- Though far behind Leipzig in commerce and m fac- 
tures, I) has still many important branches of industry, 
as porcelain, glass, jewelry, musical instruments, silks. 
laces, carpets, &. The city contains nearly 30 public 
squares, nnd many superb monuments, Brühl Terrace 
formis the fashionable promenade, The Elbe is here navi- 
gible by steamboats, and railways connect the city 
with Leipzig, Berlin, 4e Php., 1876, 197,295, one- 
tenth of whom are Catholics and Jews, the reat bein, 
Lutherans. D. is generally visited by a great number ci 
foreigne.s, a very large viper of whom are Ameri- 
cans. Here, on Aug. 28,1813, the allied Austrian, Russian, 
and Prussian army, about 150,000 strong. under Prince 
Schwartzenberg, attacked 151,000 French troops, led ly 
Napoleon I. The battle, which commenced at 4 oed 
P. M, was renewed Aug. 27, when Napoleon totally de- 
feat: d his opponents, ‘The allied army lost nbove 6,000 
men in this battle, and Gen. Moreau, who was engaged 
as n volunteer, fell in the conflict, The French ba 
amounted to 4,000 men. 

Dres'den, in ///inois, a villuge of Grundy co., on the 
Illinois River. about 52 m. S.W. of Chicago. 

Dresden, in Jndiana, a village of Green co., about 70 
m. 8.8.W. of Indianapolis. 

Dresden, in /wa, a township of Chickasaw co.; pop. 
about 400, 

—A post-villnge of Poweshick co., abont 10 m. E. of Mon- 
tezumn ; pop. about 300. 

Dresden, in Maine, a post. village and township of Lin- 
coln co., on the Kennebec River, about 15 m. S. by W. 
of Augusta; p ponbout 1,000, 

D en, in Missouri, n village of Perry co., about 5f 
m. S. by E. of Rt. Louis. 

—A post-villauge of Pettis co., about 71 m. W. of Jeffer- 
son City. 

Dresden, in New Fork, n poat-township of Washington 
co, between lakes George and Champlain, about 20 m. 
NN. k. of Sandy Hill; pop, about 1,100. 

—A village of Yates co, on Seneca Lake, about 7 m. E. of 
Penn Yan; pop. about 750. 

Dresden, in Ohio, a post-village of Jefferson township, 
Muskingum co., on the Muskingum River, about 609 m. 
E. by N. of Columbus ; pop. about 2,200, 

Dresden, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Weakley 
ch, about 120 m. W. of Nashville, 

Dresden, in Thras, n post village of Navarro co., about 
150 m. N. N. E. of Austin City. 

Dresden, (Circle of.) See Saxony, (KINGDOM or.) 

Dresden Ms, in Maine, a post-office of Lincoln 
county. 

Dress, v. a. (imp. or pp. DRESSED or DREST.) Fr. dresser ; 
It. dirizzare Lat. dirigo. See Dingcr.| To direct; to 
arrange; to putin proper order; to adjust: to eet right; 
to trim; to prepare; to get ready; as, to dress a wound, 
to dress cloth, tò dress a lamp, to dress n slain animal, 
to dress a dinner, to dress à garden, &c. — To curry, rub, 
and comb; as, to dress a horse. — To put the body in 
order, or in a suitable condition , as, to dress the hair.— 
To put on clothes; to put on rich garments; to attire; 
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to apparel; to clothe: to nccoutre; to array; to trim; 
to deck ; to adorn; to embellish, 

(Mil.) To make straight; to form troops in a straight 
line, and at proper distance ; as, to dress the ranks. 

(Naut.) To place in gala order; to decorate with 
bunting; as, to dress a ship. 

(Man.) To break in or teach a horse. 

(Mach.) To trim to the requisite dimension; to finish 
off work. 

To dress up or out, to dress with care, elaboration, or 
ostentation ; as, dressed out for a ball. 
To put on clothes; to be clothed ; to pay particu- 
lar regard to dress or appearance; ns, a well-dressed man. 
(Mil.) To arrange in a straight line, as troops. 

That which is used as the covering or ornament 


of the body ; apparel ; raiment; clothing: clothes; vest- 

ments; attire; habit; accoutrements.— A lady's gown; 

as, a silk dress. — Habit of ceremony; fine clothes; 

sumptuous attire; as, “full dress creates dignity." — 

Richardson.—Skillin devising or adjusting dress, or the 

practice of wearing elegant apparel: as, the art of dress. 
Men cf pleasure, dress, and gallantry.’ — Pope. 

(Hist.) All ancient nations seem to have had the same 
costume, formed of long garments, without much shape 
or ornament ; and as these were all much alike, they de- 
scended from father to son for many generations. The 
colors most valued among the ancients appear to have 
been purple. red, and violet; but white was the most 
used by the Israelites. The costumes of the early 
Greeks were remarkable for their close flt, louse flow- 
ing garments being of later introduction. Among the 
Romans, the toga, q. v., a dress derived from the Etrus- 
cans, was the characteristic costume; and although 
discouraged by Augustus (B. 0. 2; —4.D. 14), and Domi- 
tian 107 it maintained its popularity till the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Constantinople in 
330, when it was superseded by the Greak pallium, 
When the Romans conquered Western Europe, they 
of course introduced their costume, which was succes- 
sively modified and diversified, according to the taste 
peculiar to every country. From the beginning of the 
14th century, fashion began to travel northward from 
Italy through Paris to London. — To attempt in the 
limits of this work a history seriatim of modern dress, 
in its endless variety of modes, would be to record the 
history of human folly. At all times, mankind would 
seom to have exhausted its powers of invention in de- 
vising costumes to lend transformation, and even de- 
formity, to the natural beauty and harmony of the hu- 
man frame. Fashion has in all ages proved itself the 
arbiter of society, and is of all things that which it 
is, perhaps, most difficult to the psychologist to account 
for. It may be said of fashion, asit often is of love, that 


it disposes us to see perfections in the object of our ad- 
miration, which, when wanting, excites a correlative 
lack of enthusiasm. 


If we look only to the mode of 


v. Dress'ing-table, n. 


J 


Dandizette. 


Fig. 811. 
(From a caricature of 1821.) 


dress worn by our fathers some 40 years ago, as ex- 
emplified in Fig. 571, (which is, it is true, a caricature 
of the style of dandyism then in vogue, but not & very 
great exaggeration of the d la mode costume of the 
time,) — one feels a disposition to laugh at what appears 
to our eyes so absurd an exhibition ; but, this involun- 
tary risilility over, we shall, perhaps. relapse into grav- 
ity when we think that, from the earliest times to the 
present, men have been accustomed to deride the foibles 
and follies of their ancestors, without themselves becom- 
ing wiser. What better illustration of this fact can be 
urged than that which meets our eyes every day in the 
vagaries and absurdities so rife in our present equip- 
ment and ornamentation of the person. We have 
crinoline, the water-fall, the chignon, and, as n ne plus 
ultra, the pannier, or Grecian bend! The costume of 
the lordly sex would appear, after many fluctuations of 
style, anil futile attempts at harmony and gracefulness, 
to have at last attained a degree of sober gravity and 
plain usefulness, that promises to be permanent, leaving 
us little to desire further than the extinction of the 
hideous stove-pipe hat. This, however, as yet, holds its 
own against all modern innovations, Important 
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head-covering of us civilized moderns.—Every important 
article of dress or fashion will be found under its proper 
head. Dress, historically treated, by Racinrt, N. Y, 1877. 

BDress'-coat, n. A coat worn by men on occasions of 
ceremony and etiquette, having two lappels behind, of 
swallow -tailed form. 

Dres'selville, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Le Suenr co. 

Dress’er, n. One who dresses; one who is employed 
in trimming, preparing, and adjusting; as, an actress's 
dresser, a dresser of vegetables in a kitchen, &c. — A 
table or bench on which meat and other things are 
dressed and prepared for use. — An article of furniture 
consisting of a long table with druwers, and supporting 
u ruck for plates, pewter dishes, &c. ; ns, a kitchen-dresser. 

Dres'serville, in New York, a P. O. of Cayuga co. 

Dressing, x. Act of one who dresses. 

(Agric.) Compost, or manure distributed over land; 
as, a top-dressing. 

(Cookery.) Forcement; stuffing for meats. 

(Dom. Econ.) A term applied to gum, starch, and 
other articles used in stiffening or preparing silk, linen, 
and other fabrics. . 

(Med.) The methodical application of any remedy or 
apparatus to a diseased part. Also, the remedy or ap- 
paratus itself. 

—pl. (Archi) All kinds of mouldings beyond the naked 
walls or ceilings are called by the general name of 
dressings. Iu joinery, it is a term applied to the archi- 
traves or other appendages of apertures, 

Dress'ing-cnse. n. A case or box containing articles 
and appliances for the toilet, 

Dress'ing-gown, n. A loose robe, or long gown, 
used by a person during the operation of dressing, or 
while engaged in study. 

Dress'ing-room. n. 
the toilet of the person. 


An apartment appropriated to 


A toilet-table. 

Dress’-maker, n. A maker of gowns for females; u 
mantua-maker ; a seamstress. 

Dress’y,@. Showy in dress; wearing rich or fashion- 
able apparel; as, à dressy woman. 

Drest, pp. of DRESS, q. v. 

Dreul, (drül.) v. n. See DROOL. 

Dreux, (droo,)a town of France. dep. Eure et Loire, on 
the Blaise, 20 m. N. N. W. from Chartres. Near it, in 
1562, was fought a severe action between the Catholics 
and the Calvinists, in which the Prince de Condé was 
taken prisoner. It is also the birthplace of Philidor, 
the grent chess-player. Pep. 1,748. 

Drew, Samvet, an English Methodist preacher, n. at 
St. Austell, Cornwall. 1765. He is celebrated for his 
Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the 
Soul. D. 1697. 

Drew, imp. of Draw, q. v. 

Drew, in Arkansas, a S. E. co. Area, abt. 900 sq. m. 
Rirers. Bayou Bartholomew, and Saline River. Surface, 
level. Soil. fertile. Cap. Monticello. 

Drew’ersburg, in Indiana, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Drew'eysville, in Virginia, a village of Southamp- 
ton co., abt. 75 m. S. S. E. of Richmond. 

Drews'ville, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Cheshire co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 45 m. 
W.S.W. of Concord. 

Drey, Dray.n. A squirrel’s nest. 

Dreyse, JoiANN Nicolas vox, (dri'zd,) a German in- 
ventor, B. at Sómmerda, 1788. He is chiefly known as 
the inventor of the celebrated NEEDLE-GUN, 9. v. D. 1867. 

Drey Springs, in Alabama, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Drib, v.a. Tocrop; to cut off by degrees; todefulcate. 
He who drives (merchants!) bargains dríbs a part."-- Dryden. 

—To entice or coax to something, step by step. * 

“ With daily lies she dribs thee into cost."— Dryden. 


—v. n. To shoot at a mark or target, at short paces. 

Drib'ber, ». One who dribs; a marksman at short 
paces, 

Drib'ble, v. n. [Dimin. of drin.] To fall in drops, or 
small drops, or in a quick succession of drops: as, the 
dribbling of water. — To fall weakly or slowly; as, the 
“dribbling dart of love.” (Shaks.) — To slaver at the 
mouth as a child or idiot. 

—v.a. To thruw down in drops. 

„Let the soup dribble all the way up-stairs."— Swift. 


Drib’blet, Drib'let, n. (From dribble.) A very smal) 
drop; a small piece or part; odd money in a suni; as 
to make up an amount in driblets. 

Dri’er, n. That which has the power of drying; a 
desiccative; as, the sun is a drier of earth. 

(Painting) A substance mixed with oils nsed by 
painters, to give them the property of drying quickly. 
(Sometimes called patent dryer.) 

Drift, n. (A. S. drifan, to drive: Dan. drift. See 

That which is driven by wind or water; a 
heap of any matter driven together; as. a drift of ice, 
sea-drift, a drift of &ind.— A driving; a force impell- 
ing or nrging forward: impulse: main force; propul- 
sive influence; as, the drift of passion. — Course of 
anything; direction; inclination; ns, the drift of the 
wind.—Aim; scope: design; tendency of an act, me- 
thod, course of policy, manner of conduct, &c.; as, the 
drift of an argument. 

“The style, the manner, and the drift."—Swift. 

—A drove, herd, flock, covey, &c., as of domestic animals, 
birds, &c.; as, a drift of cattle. 

(Mech.) A piece of hardened steel, notched at the 
sides, and made slightly tapering; itis used for enlarging 
a hole in a piece of metal to a particular size by being 
driven into it. 

(Arch.) The horizontal force which an arch exerts 
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with a tendency to overset the piers from which it 
springs. 

(Geol,) A name given to the boulder-clay, a deposit 
of the Pleistocene epoch. More fully, it is called the 
Northern Drift, Glacial Drift, or Diluvial Drift, in 
allusion to its supposed origin. For an account of the 
formation, see BoULDER-CLAY, and GLACIAL Dmirr.— 
Drifi-wood aud Sand-drift are, respectively, wood car- 
ried down by rivers, and driven by tides and currents to 
distant shores; and sand driven and accumulated by 
the wind. 

(Mining.) See DRiFT-WAY. 

(Nuut) The course or direction of a sea-current. 
See Dmirr-cURRENT. — The distance to which a ship 
diverges from her proper course, owing to currents, 
contrary winds, &c.; as, to make leeway drift. — (pl.) 
Those parts in the sheer draught of a ship, where the 
rails are cut off and ended with a scroll. Pieces fitted 
to form the drifts bear the name of drift-pieces. 

(Ship-building.) A term applied by shipwrights to the 
discrepancy between the size of a bolt and that of the 
hole intended to receive it; also, to the difference be- 
tween the circumference of a mast, and that of the hoop 
required to fit it. 

(Mil.) An instrument used to drive down the charge 
in a rocket, or other pyrotechnic agent. 

—^v.n. To move along like anything driven; as, to bo 
drifted into a difficulty. — To float or be driven along by 
a current of water, &c.; as, to dri/t astern. (Said of a 
ship.)— To accumulate in heaps by the force of wind and 
weather, as sund, snow, &c. 

(Mining.) To prospect for ores; to make a search for 
metallic veins, or Jodes. 

u. d. To drive or cause to form into heaps; as, a sirocco 
drifts sand in the desert, 

—a. Movable by the action of winds or currents; a8, 
drift ice. 

Drift'-bolt, n. A bolt used to force out other bolts. 

Drift Current, „. (Geog.) A marine current which 
owes its origin to steady winds, blowing almost con- 
stantly towards one quarter, and with neurly equal ve- 
locity. In the Atlantic the trade winds cause such cur- 
rents, but only between the latitude within which these 
winds generally blow. The mean velocity of such cur- 
rents is rarely more than ten miles per day, nor do the 
extend far below the surface. In the Pacific, the D. &. 
produced first by the winds from the antarctic ice to- 
wards the equator, and afterwards those crossing the 
ocean in warm latitudes, are believed to produce the 
stream current running out from the Indian Ocean 
round the Cape of Good Hoye, and ultimately crossing 
the Atlantic. Other D. C.. less steady and constant, are 
occasionally and seasonally produced by prevailing 
winds; but as it is only in the Pacific that they have 
space enough to attain steadiness and important mag- 
nitude, it is only in that ocean that they originate stream 
currents. It is generally considered that the water is 
elevated on the western side of the Pacific by their 
agency, and thus has some important influence in com- 
mencing the current which, crossing the Indian Ocean, 
and entering the Atlantic round the Cape of Good Hope, 
ultimately becomes the Gulf Stream. However this 
mny be, there can be no doubt that the prevalent winds 
forming D. C. have some reference to stream currents. 

Drift'less, a. Aimless; purposeless; without drift or 
direction. 

Drift'-snil,». (Naut.) A sail used in heavy weather 
to prevent a ship's drift; it is placed under water be- 
neath the stern or counter, and being towed by the ves- 
sel, serves to keep her steady, head to sea. 

Drift'-Way,n. A way or passage for the admission 
of cattle into a corral or enclosure. 

pon, See Drirt. 

Mining.) A passage cut under the earth from shaft 
to shaft. 

Drifi'-wind, n. A drifting, driving wind. 

Driſt- wood. n. Wood drifting on the surface of water. 

Driftwood, in Indiana, township of Jackson co.; 
pop. about 800. 

Driftwood Creek. in Pennsylvania, a branch of 
Sinnemahoning Creck, which it enters in Potter co. 

Drift'y, a. Full of drifts; liable to form into drifts, as 
sand, &c. : 

Drill. v. a. [A. S. lian; Ger. and Du. drilen; Dan. 
drille; Lat. tercbro, to bore; Gr. teiro, to rub away, to 
turn, the latter being accounted for by the rotatory 
movement of a drill in piercing a hole. See TrRILL and 
TwiRL.] To bore, perforate, or penetrate by a vibratory 
motion, or by turning round an instrument; specifically. 
to pierce with a drill; as, to drill a hole through an 
armor-plate. 

“My body through and through he dri d."— Hudibras. 

—To drain; to draw through slowly. 

(Agric.) To sow grain in rows, drills, or channels. 

—To form into drills or rows like soldiers arranged in 
lines; na, to drill a class of scholars, — Tu procrastinate; 
to delay or exhaust by slow degress. 

(Mil.) To teach soldiers their proper movements, 
euch as turning to the right, left. &c., and the right use 
of their weapons: to teach and train raw levies of troops 
to their duty by frequent exercise : — hence, to instruct 
and discipline any persons by repeated exercise or repe- 
tition of acts. 

—r.n. To sow in drills; as, to drill a furrow.— To flow 
gently. 

( Mil.) To muster for exercise, as troops. 

Drill, n. (Agric. A machine for sowing agricultural 
seeds in rows. The term drill is also frequently applied 
to a row of drilled crops, as a drill of potatoes, corn, or 
turnips. In all countries in which Indian corn is grown, 
the principle of drilling has been long known and acted 
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dening it has been practised everywhere 

morial; but its extension to field-cul- 

vely of recent date. The crops which 

most generally drilled, are clover, flax, cereals, 

beans, 1 potatoes, turnips, beet-root, cole-seed, and 
carrots. these, clover and flax are sown in drills at 
about 3 or 4 inches apart; cereals from 6 to 10 inches; 
and turnips at from 25 to 28 inches 

rule, however, with most green 

between the rows should 


Fig. 812. — DRILL. 


(Mach.) A tool used for boring holes in wood, metal, 
stone, N It is formed in different ways, accord- 
ing to the kind of hole it is required to make, and the 
material which it has to penetrate. Drills for boring 
iron have pointed heads, with sharp edges projecting 
from them, that cut in different directions. Those for 
boring wood are like an auger or lurge gimlet, or they 
are broad and flat, aes p ns aue ta ee centre, 
andgutting-edges on ner side: drills of this form are 
called entre hiis. These tools are worked by a rotary 
motion, 


im to them by a cranked handle, having 


a Socket aud spring at one end to receive and hold the 
drill, and a boss at the other, against which the work- 
man 


2 
man 


presses his chest; or by a bow of steel, with a 
ec of catgut attached to it loosely enough to 
its being i once or twice round a pulley, 
the centre of which the tool passes. The work- 

the drill against the material that he is 
boring by his chest, which is protected by a plate of 
metal.— A drilling-machine or press, an apparatus (fig. 
873) comprising a combination of: drills, employed for 
cutting circular holes in metal. (Called, also, vertical, 
horizontal, or universal drill.) 


Fig. 873.— IMPROVED DRILLING-MACRINE. 


(uo The general name given to the exercises by 
a soldier is ee? for his duty. Sjuad, or 
setting-up drill, teaches him how to march in slow, 
and double time, to go throngh his facings, and 
perform certain simple evolutions from the halt, or 
when marching. These are combined with posture ex- 
ercises. called extension motions, which tend to give the 
soldier a good , and an erect military fignre. 
When the recruit is dismissed from squad drill, which 
is taught to small batches or sqnads of men by a ser- 
appointed for the purpose, he learns company 
manual and platoon exercise, and position drill ; 

he is then competent to go through a cou:se of battalion 
drill in concert with the other companies of the regi- 
to which he belo and to proceed to aiming 

1 ner drill, and target practice. Yn every 
regiment every soldier goes through a course of setting- 


Dri'mys, n. 


Drin, a large river of European Turkey, rising in Al- 


—Another, in European Turkey, separates Bosnia from 


Drink, v.n. (imp. DRANK, old speilig DRUNK; pp. DRUNK 
a 


—v. a. To swallow, as liquids; to receive, as a fluid into 


To take in air; to inspire; to inhale; as, to drink the 


. drink off 
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up drill. The course of drill for each arm of the service 
is similar, as far as the elementary part is concerned; 
but the artilleryman has to acquire a knowledge of gun- 
drill, and the trooper must learn his drill on horseback, 
und the sword-exercise. Punishment drill is an extra 
quantity of drill assigned to a soldier for some minor 
Apes which he has to go through in heavy marching 
order. 
(Zoól.) See BABOON. 


Drill’-barrow, n. (Agric) An appliance used in 


drilliug furrows, by depositing the seed or grain. 


Drill'-bow, ». A small bow used in turning a drill. 
Drill'-bo 


X,n. (Agric. A box holding the seed for 
drillin 


Drilling, n. Act or art of boring holes or of sowing 


seeds with a drill.— Act of training soldiers to their 
duty. — See Diar. 

8 A kind of heavy, coarse linen or cotton 
fabric, used for men's clothing, &c. (Sometimes written 
drill, or drills.) 

1 machine, Drill'-press, n. See DRILL. 
-plough, n. Sce Dai. 
Sergeant, (siirjent,) n. (Mil.) A non-commis- 
sioned army-officer, who teaches and trains soldiers to 
their duty. (Sometimes called drill-instructor.) 


Drill-stock, ». (Mech.) An apparatus for holding 


and turning a drill. 

Gr. drimus, acid] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Magnoliacer. The bark, which is com- 
monly known under the name of Winter's bark. is ob- 
tained from a E vem of this genus, namely, D. Winteri 
or aromatica. ls native of S. America. It was formerly 
much used as a substitute for cinnamon, having similar 
aromatic and stimulant properties; at present it is 
rarely employed. It is sometimes confounded with 
MU. bark, which has been termed spurious Winter's 

rk. 


bania, and which, after a course of 100 m., falls into the 
Adriatic, 4 m. from Alessio. It was formerly the bound- 
ary between the E. and W. Empires. 


Servia, and, after a course of 150 m., empties into the 
Save, 60 m. from Belgrade. 


or DRANK, old form DRUNKEN: the latter is sometimes 
still used adjectively.) [A. S. drincan; Ger. trinken; 
Goth. drig'an; Fr. trinquer; It. trineare, to carouse. 
To quench one's thirst; to swallow any liquid for as- 
suaging thirst, or other purpose. — To indulge in spiritu- 
ous or other potent liquors to excess; to be an habitual 
drunkard ; to be intemperate in the use of wine, &c.; to 
tope; to carouse; to fuddle; to tipple.— To feast; to 
be entertained with liquors. 


Fo- day it is our pleasure to be drunk."— Fielding. 


To drink to. 'To salute in drinking; to toast; to hob- 
a-nob. 


Let the toast pass; drink to the lass; 
In warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass.“ — Sheridan. 


the stomach; to imbibe; as, to drink champagne. — To | 
take or suck in, as a liquid; to absorb; to imbibe. — To | 
take in by any inlet of the mind or senses; to hear; 
to see. 

“I drink delicious poison from thy eye."— Pope. 


sea-breeze. 

T» drink down. To act on, mollify, or subdue, by 
drinking. 
“Come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink down all makin vd 


To drink up, or off. To quaff the whole at a draught; 
to empty one's glass; as, drink up your glass, let ns 
and go.— To drink the health ef. To drink to 
the health and welfare of; to pledge; to toast; to ex- 
press good-will by drinking; as, to drink the health of 
the President. 

n. Liquid to be swallowed; any fluid to be taken into 
the stomach; beverage; potion; — in contradistinction 
to meat. 

( Mei.) Any liquid substances, warm or cold, taken to 
quench thirst, as a diluent, a beverage, or as n potation 
Though water is the natural beverage of mankind, aud 
the article to which, in sickness, wounds, and suffering, 
all turn with eager yearning, yet, in health and strength, 
how few out of the millions in civilized life resort to it 
for comfort or refreshment. If we except the country, 
where it may be said that the unsophisticated beverage 
is the favorite drink, wo see this healthful fluid, which 
assimilates with the blood, and carries to the system 
many of the most important principles, generally repu- 
diated, and that for hurtful and adulterated liquors, 
which, if they do not always engender disease, in almost 
every case increase the illness, and seriously deran 
the vital faculties. Such drinks as are employed for 
stimulating purposes, whether made with wine, spirits, 
or alcohol, or malt liquors, not strictly used as medicinal 
agents, will be examined under their proper names, and 
under the general head Spiritvous Liquors. The re- 
mainder may be divided into Beverage and Drink. Of, 
the first of these, such as tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
cocoa, cach is so intimately connected with the dietetic 
system of every-day life, and their mode of preparation, 
and qnalities are so intimately known to all, that it is 
quite enough to name them in this article — The class 
of drinks form a most important subject in medical 


practice, and are not simply adjuncts to medicine, but 
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in all cases important agents. and, in many, absolute 
remedies, Medicinal drinks are divided into those pre- 
pared by boiling, and those obtained by infusion. Dilu- 
ents, obtained by bolling, or, as they were ancient! 
called, ptisans, are by far the most numerous and nsefu 
as some of them are not only simply watery bevernces, 
meant to allay heat and quench the thirst, but may be 
made both to abate fever and supply the system with 
more or less of nutriment. Drinks supplying a portion 
of nourishment are such as those medo boiling n few 
spoonfuls of pearl-barley, and a small piece of orange- 
peel, with a little sugar, in three or four pints of water, 
about half an hour, straining the liquor, and, when 
cold, giving from half a cup to half a tumblerful as often 
uired. Oatmeal, rice, sago, semolina, grits, or flour, 
may be used for the sume purpose, except that the pow- 
dered substances are to be first mixed into a thin paste 
with cold water, and made like Em. by pouring the 
mixed ingredient into the water, boiling and constantly 
stirring the mixture for the few minutes 8 to 
cook it eufficiently.— Gruel, whether made with flour, 
oatmeal, or barley-grits, either alone, sweetened and 
flavored, or made medicinal by means of acids, comes 
nally under the denomination of ptisans, or drinks. 
The consistency or thickness of each drink must be 
proportioned to the disease for which it is given, When 
simple barley-water, without flavor or sweetness, is re- 
ze in cases of fever, or hemorrhage of blood from 
e lungs or stomach, the drink he made perfectly 
medicinal by ren dese half a drachm of powdered 
nitre to each t the first class of di«ease, and by 
the addition of one and a half drachms of the elixir of 
vitriol, or of hilf a drachm of diluted nitric acid, to 
each pint of the barley-water, for the latter.— Sometimes 
tie drinks are ered medicinal, as in the decoction of 
marsh-mallows. dandelion, woody nightshade or dulca- 
mara, broom, and some others. In these cases the roots 
are washed, cut small, put on in cold water, and boiled 
for a sufficient time to extract their virtnes, — Among 
t*^ articles chiefly used for drinks made by infusion 
are hyssop, balm, mint, pennyroyal, sage, fennel, worm- 
wood, rue, camomile, and many others. As the object 
in giving drinks of this nature is both to quench thirst 
and allay heat, by a slight action on the skin, and at 
the same time leave a grateful aromatic taste in the 
tient's mouth, care must be taken not to make the 
nfusion too strong by adding too much. Water, so 
frequently and earnestly craved for by the patient, 
should never be refused, though care should be taken 
to have it first boiled, and then set aside, that all im- 
purities may subside. If this precantion is taken, all 
the advantages obtained from distilled water will be 
secured, and a wholesome beverage procured for the 
invalid, which, by the addition of a little syrup of 
orange, or capillatre, the expressed juice of blackberries 
or currants, nay be converted into a gruteful, aromatic, 
and cooling drink.—The French are in the habit of 
using wormwood, and other stomachic cordials, mixed 
with water, as an ordinary summer drink. 
Drink'nble, a. That may bedrunk ; potable; adapted 
or suitable as a beverage; ns, drinkable water. 
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—n. A beverage, or liquor for drinking; as, eatables and 


drinkables. 


|/Drink'ableness, n. State or quality of being drink- 


nble. 

Drink'er, n. One who drinks or imbibes; particularly 
a person who is in the habit of drinking ardent liquors 
to excess ; a tippler; a drunkard; a fuddler; a sot; as, 
a heavy drinker. 

Great drinkers commonly die apoplectic." — Arbuthnot. 

Drink'ing Usages, n. pl. ( Hist.) From the earliest 
times of remote antiquity there have always been 
special usages connected with the custom of drinking. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, the drink-offering con- 
stituted one of the most solemn parts of their religious 
ceremonies, and consisted of a small quantity of wine, 
part of which was to be poured on the sacrifice or meat- 
offering, and the remainder given to the priests, The 
patriarch Jacob poured out a drink-offering on the 
pillar of stones which he had erected to mark the place 
where he had talked with God. (Gen. xxxv. 14.) In 
the 15th chapter of Numbers there are special direc- 
tions for the pouring out of drink-offerings of wine with 
the burnt-offerings, to be “a sweet savour unto the 
Lord" Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
pouring ont of libations to the gods was an ordinary 
religious ceremony. "They were not only offered before 
solemn prayers but also before meals. In the latter 
case, the host, before the guests began to eat, poured a 
small quantity of wine upon the floor, as a sort of pro- 
pitiation to the gods. "This practice was somewhat 
equivalent to our grace before the meat. It was also 
the custom at times to drink to the health of the guests 
From usages such as these, in after-time, arose the cus- 
tom of proposing healths or giving utterance to senti- 
ments before drinking ata feast, Among the Scandi- 
navians, Teutons, and ancient Britons, such usages were 
enstomary at their boisterous carousals. The Anglo4 
Saxons were in the habit of crying “Wes hal" (be in 
health) before drinking. Wassail is evidently derived 
from this origin; but it is attributed by some to an oc- 
currence said to have taken place between Rowena, the 
danghter of Hengist, and the British king Vortigern. 
The king was at an entertainment at the castle of 
Hengist, and, during n feast, lost his heart to the fair 
Rowena, who, kneeling gracefully before him, pre- 
sented a cup of wine, saying.“ Liever kyntng, wass hal” 
(dear king, your health). The was hal of the Saxons 
was, however, in use before that time, and was equiva- 
lent to the “Your health” of the present day. The 
practice of pledging a guest before drinking arose from 
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a necessity of showing that there was no poison in the 
wine. or that there was no danger to tho guest while | 
he drank. It originated in the 10th cent. he intro- 
duction of Christianity did not at all contribute to abol- 
ish the practice of using tlie wussall cup. It began, on 
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upon the land of another. Unless the owner has ac- 
quired the right by grant or prescription, he has no 
right so to construct his house as to let the water drip 
over his neighbor's land, — Bouvier. 

Drip’ping, n. That which falls in drops; specifically, 
the fat which falls from meat while roasting. 

For candles how she trucks her dripping.” — Swift. 
Drip'ping-pan, n. An iron or tin pan used for re- 
ceiving the dripping fat from meat roasting at a fire. 

Drip'-stone, n. A filtering stone. 
(Arch.) A projecting tablet or moulding over the heads 
of doorways, windows, archways, niches, Kc. (Called 
also label, weather-moulding, and water-table.) 


Fig. 814. — DRINKING WASSAIL. 
(From a rare print by Josias English, 1656.) 


the contrary, to assume a religious aspect; and in the 

larger monasteries, among the monks of old, the was- 

sail bowl was placed at the right hand of the wbbot in the 
refectory. It was handed round to euch, and was called 

Poculum Charitatis. In the Huglish universities a simi- 

lar cup ís still passed round, called the grace cup. In the 

dinners given by the public companies of the city of 

London, after the cloth has been removed, the Master 

and wardens rise, and “drink to their visitors in u lov- 

ing cup, and bid them all heartily welcome!" A silver 
cup filled with warm spiced wine is then handed round 
to all present. Some of the drinking-cups belonging to 
the priesthood in the Middle Ages were of the most 
costly workmanship. That of Thomas a Becket is still 
preserved; it is made of ivory, mounted with silver, 
and studded on the summit and base with pearls, Round 
the cnp is an inscription, “Vinum tuum bibe cum 
gaudio" (drink thy wine with joy); but round the lid, 
deeply engraved, is the restraining injunction * Sobrii 
estote" (be moderate). The word toast, with regard to 
drinking usages, is comparatively modern ; it originated 
in the practice of putting a p f tonst in u jug of 
ale. According to “The Tatler,” the word toast was 
first applied to the drinking of healths at Bath. in the 
reign of Charles II. A celebrated beauty of the time 
was in the large public bath, and a number of her ad- 
mirers were standing around. One of them took a glass 
of water from the bath and drank to her health: while 
another, who was standing by, half tipsy, offered to 
iu in, saying, that. although he objected to the liquor, 
e would like to have the toast. From that time the 
word was applied to drinking the health of any beauty 
at private partise, and, in time, all sorts of subjects 
were toasted at public and private feasts. Toasts also 
began to be accompanied by cheers; and at the present 
day, at large public banquets, toast-masters are generally 
appointed, who not only give out the subject of the 
toast, but lead the cheers which follow. Many drink- 
ing usages are connected with domestie events, and 
seem to have been handed down from ancient times. 
The custom of drinking at births, christenings, and 
marriages can easily be accounted for; but the strangest 
usage of all is the practice of drinking at funerals. The 
wakes held in Ireland and some parts of Scotland have 
been long maintained, and are still kept up by habit. 
They probably owed their origin to the want of excite- 
ment among the phlegmatic northern nations, and 
the long dark nights in a cheerless climate. 

Drink less, a. Without drink. 

Drink'-money, ». Money given to buy liquor for 
drinking one's health; allowance of money for liquid 
refreshment; — hence, a trifling gratuity or douceur. 
"'Peg's servants are always asking for drink-money."—Arbuthnot. 

Drink’-offering, n. (Script) See DRINKING Usaces. 

Drip, v. n. ie S. drypan, driopan, dropian. See DROP.] 
To fall in drops: to trickle; as, tears drip down her 
cheeks. — To have drops of liquid to fall; to cause 
globules of moisture to run and drop; as, a dripping 
umbrella, 

v. d. To let fall in drops; as, dripping rain. 

(Cookery.) See Baste. 

—n. A falling in drops, or that which falls in drops. 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar.” — Byron. 
—The melted fat which falls from meat while roasting ;| 

(generally called dripping.) 

(Arch.) The projecting edge of a moulding channelled 
beneath, so that the rain will rip from it; (the * corona’ 
of the Italian architect ;) the edge of n roof; the enves. 

(Law.) The right of drip is an easement by which 
the water which falls on one house is allowed to full 


Drive, v.a. [Jmp. DROVE, formerly DRAVE; pp, DRIVEN.) 
[A. S. drifan Ger treiben; O. Ger. triban; Dun. drive; 
allied to Sansk. dru, to run, to flow on the ground.) 
To impel or cause to,run forward by force; to move by 
physical force; to compel or force along; to impel; to 
hurry on; to push forward; as, to drire a horse, to 
drive a nail, to drive into the street, &c. 

Aud the driving is like the driving of Jehu, . . 
furiously. '—2 Kings ix. 20. 

—To chase; to hunt; to pursue; to urge toward a snare, 
trap, corral, or inclosure; as, “to drive the deer with 
hound and horn.” (Chery Chase.) — To impel a team of 
horses or oxen to move forward, and to direct their 
course; to guide or regulate a carriage drawn by horses, 
mules, &c.; to impel to greater speed; as, to drive 
four-in-hand, to drive deer, to drive a buggy, to drive a 
person home, &c. 

“ Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat." — Dr. Johnson. 

—To force to move on; to hurry forward inconsiderately ; 
to distress; to constrain; to straiten; to impel by the 
influence of passion ; as, driven to beg by necessity, to 
drive one mad. 

"This kind of speech is in the manner of desperate men far 
driven.” — Spenser. 

—To carry on; to keep in motion; to prosecute; to fol- 
low as an occupation or business; as, to dri? a good) 
trade, to drire a bargain. — To clear by forcing away 
the contents of. 

To drive the country, force the swains away." — Dryden. 

—To purify nnd collect by the rapid motion of an air-cur- 
rent; as, to drive feathers. — To urge; to press to a con- 
clusion, by moral influence; as, to drire an argument 
home. — To conduct; to take charge of; to set and regu-| 
late the speed or course of; as, to drire nn engine, 

( Mining.) To dig a horizontal gallery in a mine. 

—v.n. To be forced or caused to run along; to be im- 
pelled; to be moved by any physical agency or force ; 
us, n ship drives before the wind. — To rush and press 
with violence; to move with resistless force; as, troops 
driving back a mob, a driring storm. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving sand.“ — Pope. 

—To pass or proceed in a carriage : as, to drive furiously. 
To nim at or tend to; to urge toward a point; to make, 
an effort to reach or obtain, as an object or end; — pre- 
ceding ot or to. 

** We are come within view of the end we have been driving at.“ 
Addison; 
To drive ot, or lt drire at, to strike at with force; to 
aim and deliver a blow with vigor. 
Four rogues in backram let drive at me.“ — Shaks. 


» for he driveth 


—n. An excursion for exercise, business, or pleasure, 
taken in a carriuze:— in contradistinction to ride, or 
exercise taken on horseback. — A course on which car 
riages are driven; a way set apart for the use of car- 
ringes:; as the Drire in Hyde Park, London. 

Driv'el, v.n. [Icel. drafa ; Dan. drære, to speak ob- 
scurely ; to drawl.] To drawl; to talk idly; to mutter 
indistinctly ; to be weak or foolish: to dote. 

A drivelling hero, fit for a romance." — Dryden. 

—To slaver; to let the spittle fall in drops like a child, 
an idiot, or an old man in his dotage; as, “a drivelling 
old fellow." — Sidney. 

—n. Slaver: saliva flowing from the month. — Senseless 
talk; nonsense; nnmeaning utterance. 

Driv'eller, n. Anidiot: a fool: a slabberer ; a slaverer. 

Driw’en, „. (Mech.) That part of machinery which is 
set in motion by a driver. (Sometimes called follower.) 

Driver. n. One who drives; the person or thing that 
urges or compels any other person or thing to move for- 
ward; as, an engine-drirer, 

(Nau’.) The foremost spur in the bilge-ways, the 
heel of which is fayed to the fore side of the foremast 
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poppet, and the sides placed to look fore-and-aft ina 
ship. — The name of the gaff-sail set on the mizen-mast 
of a ship of three masts, or on the main-mast of a smaller 
vessel. A boom, culled the driver-boom, extends the 
foot of the sail a good way over the stern, likea cutters 
mutinsail. 

(Copering.) An iron instrument used in driving down 
the iron hoops of a cask. 

(Mach.) The bent piece of iron fixed in the centre 
chuck, and projecting over it to meet the carrier and 
drive it forward. 

Driv'er-amt, n. (Zodl.) A species of ant. See For 
MICIDA. 

Driv'ing, p. a. Having great impulsive force; as, a 
driving gale.— Impelling; forced violently forward. 

i-a rab m. (Mach.) The axle of a driving- 
wheel. 

Driv'ing-box, n. (Mach.) The journal-box of a driv- 
ing-axle. 

Driv'ing- note. n. (Mus) A name applied to such 
notes as connect the last note of one bar with the first 
of the following one, so as to make only one note of 
both. They are also used in the middle of a measure, 
and when a note of one part terminates in the middle 
of the note of another; in this case it is called binding 
or ligature. 

Driv'ing-shaft, n. (ach.) Any shaft which gives 
motion to another shaft. 

Driv'ing-spriüngs. u. pl. (eh.) The springs fixed 
npou the boxes of the driving-axle of a locomotive-en- 
gine, to support the weight aud to deaden the shocks 
cansed by irregularities in the rails. 

Driv'ing-wheels, n.pl. (Mach. The wheel which 
communicates the motion to the pinion, or the second 
wheel deriving its motion from the first, which may 
either he a multiplying or diminishing wheel according 
to the necessities of the case. — The name of driving- 
wheels is also given to the large wheels of a locomotive- 
engine, which are fixed upon the crank-axle or main 
shaft of the engine. 

Drizzle, (i.) v.n. [A. S. dreosan, to fall.] To fall, 
as water from the clouds, in very fine particles; to rain 
in small drops ; as, n drizzling shower. 

v. a. To shed in small drops or particles. 

** When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew." — Sha. 

—n. A small, thin rain, 

Driz’zly. air. Shedding small rain, or small particles 
of sleet orsnow; as, ^ Winter's drizzly rain." — Dryden, 

Drog'er, Drogh'er, n. (N,. A cargo-boat for 
transporting heavy burdens: a large kind of lighter. 

Drogheda, (droh'he-da,) a sea-port town of Leinster, 
in the cos, of Meath and Louth, Ireland, on the Boyne 
Ri abt. 4 m. from its mouth. It has an elc ant Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral, and many other fine public 
buildings. Manf. Linen and cotton goods, leather, ma- 
chinery, ship-building, &c. Pop. 16,278. 

Drog’man, Drog'oman, n. See Dracoman. 

Dro'hobice, or Drosonicz,a town of Austrian Poland, 
in Galicia, 18 m. from Sambor; pop. 12.000, 

Droit, u. [Fr] Right; title; privilege; jurisdiction; 
custom. 

(Law.) In French law, the whole body of law, writ- 
ten and unwritten. They say: to study le Droit, as we 
say to study law, 

Droits of Ad'mirnlty, n. pl. (International Law.) 
Rights claimed by the government over the property 
of an enemy. In England, it has been nsual, in mari- 
time wars, for the government to seize and condemn, 
as Droits of Admiralty, the property of an enemy found 
in her ports nt the breaking out of hostilities. — Bourier. 

Droitwich, (droit’ij,) a town of England, co of Wor- 
cester, 7 m. from Worcester city, and noted for its salt 
manufacture. Php. 6,08». 

Droitzchka, (droish'ská.) n. See DROSKY. 

Droll, a. 17 dróle, facetious, comical; Du. and Ger. 
drollig, odd, funny. said to be from Dun. trold, a goblin, 
a gnome: Icel. /, a giant.) Causing mirth or laugh- 
ter; comical; odd; facetious; merry: queer; farcical; 
waggish; laughable; ludicrous; nonsensical ; as, a droll 
story. 

—n. One who makes it his occupation to perform odd and 
diverting tricks; a buffoon; a jester; a mountebank ; 
a merry- andrew — Something exhibited to excite mirth 
a farce; a puppet, or the like; as a “Smithfield dreil.” 

Swift, 

v. n. To jest; to act farcically: to play the buffoon. 

*' Men that will not be reasoned into their senses, may yet be 
laughed or drotied into them." — L' Estrange. 

Drollery, n. [Fr. drólerie.] Sportive tricks; buffoon- 
ery; comical stories; gestures, tricks, manners, or antics 
exhibited to raise mirth ; jocular sport. 

** The rich drollery of * She Stoops to Conquer.' " — Macaulay. 
Droll'ingly. aiv. In a comical and facetious manner, 
Drollish, a. Somewhat droll or comical. 

Dróme., (vróme.) a river of France, rising in the Val- 
Drome in the Upper Alps; after flowing 60 m., it joius 
the Rhone 12 m. from Valence. 

—A BE. dep. of France, having N. and FE. Isère, E. the 
Hautes and Basses Alpes, S. Vaucluse, and W. Ardeche, 
from which it is separated by the Rhone. Area, 2.519 
sq.m. Rivers, the Rhone, the Isère, and the Drôme, the 
latter not navigable. Soil, about 100,000 hectares of 
fertile land.the rest indifferent. Surface, generally moun- 
tainous, Prod. Silk and grapes. Min. Iron, coal, cop- 
per, lea l, granite and marble. Lat. between 44° 9 and 

5° 20' N., Lon. between 49 58’ and 5° 45^ E. Pop. 327,477 

Dromeda'rium, n. (Gr. dromos, a race, and therion, 
a beast.) (Pal) A genus of fossil mammalia, which has 
been described by Dr. Emmons, from the coal-fields of 
N. Carolina. It appears to have been insectivorous, and 
nearly allied to Spalacotherium.. 
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Dromedary, (drom'e-da-ré,) n. [Fr. dromadaire; Gr. 
dromos, dremnados, runuing from the old verb drümó, to 
run, and kamélos. See CAMEL. (Zoil.) See CaMeL. 

Dro' man, n. (Zoil.) A genus of Crustaceans, somewhat 
allied to Dorippe (q. v.), and of which D. vulga ris, the 
Sponge-crab, is furnished with two sharp-pointed claws, 
which enable it to hold fast to pieces of sponge, medusw, 
&c., under which it conceals itself, 

Promore’, a town and parish of Ireland, co. Down, on 
the Lagun, 15 in. from Beltast; pop. of par. 13,200, of 
town 1.900. 

—A par. in co. Tyrone, pop. 8,000. — The name of several 
villages in the cos, Sligo and Clare, Ireland. 

Drone, u. A. S. dran, dræn ; Ger.drohne ; Dan. drone; 
Gael. dranudan, a humming, as of bees; formed from 
the sound.] The male or non-working bee, 8o called 
from the grave buzzing sound it utters. See BEB. 

—An idler; one who earns nothing by his own industry; 
a lazy fellow; a sluggard. 

“They live like drones upon the public cost." Dryden. 

—A humming, or low deep sound, 

(Mus.) The largest tube of the bagpipe, which emits 

a continued deep note. (Called also drone-ptpe.) 
—v. n. To live in idleness; to dream away one's time list- 
lessly. 
A long, restive race of droning kings." — Dryden. 

—To give a low, heavy, deep tone or sound; as, the “cym- 

bal's droning sound." — Dryden. 

Drone-bee, n. (Z.) See DRONE, 

Drone-pipe. „. ( Mus.) See Duoxk. 

Dron go. n. (Zoil.) See SHRIKE. 

Dron'ish, a. Idle; sluggish; like a drone; indolent; 
lazy; listless; as, * dronish monks." — Rowe, 

Dronishly. adv. In a dronish manner. 

Dron'ishness, u. State or condition of being dronish. 

Dront' heim. in Norway. Seo TRONDHJEM. 

Dron’y. a. Like a drone; dronish; idle; sluggish. 

Drool, Dreul, v. n. To slabler at the mouth; as, a 
drooling baby. 

Droop, v. n. test driiipa, to be sad; A. B. drepe, vio- 
lent death.] To sink or hang down; to lean downward, 
as a body that is weak or languishing 
flower.— To languish or pine from gr ər other canse; 
to faint; to grow weak, or become dispirited; as, droop- 
fng courage. — To decline; to fall or sink downward. 

“ Our day's work lies laborious till day droop." — Milron. 

Droop’er, n. One who, or that which, droops or lan- 
guishes. 

D roop'ingly, adv. In a drooping manner. 

p Mountnin, in Greenbrier co., W. Virginia. 
An engagement occurred here, Nov. 6. 1862, when — on 
being attacked by a force of 5,000 Union troops under 
Gen. Averill — the Confederate Gen. W. S. Jackson re- 
treated, with a loss of 300 men and 3 guns. National 
Toss, about 100. 

Drop, n. A. S. dropa; D. drop; Icel. dropi. See the 
verb.] A small portion of any fluid ina spherical form, 
which hangs down, or whic Ix ut once fromany body; 
or a globule of any fluid which is pendent, as if about 
to fall; a small portion of water hanging in rain; as, a 
drop of water, a drop of blood.— Anything resembling 
u liquid drop, as a pendent diamond, an ear-ring, a glass 
globule upon a chandelier, a transparent sugar-plum, &c. 

The drops to thee, Brilliante, we consign.” — Pope. 

—A very small or minute quantity of liqnor; as, a drop 
of absinthe. — The part of a gallows which sustains the 
criminal before he is executed, aud which is suddenly 
dropped from under him. 

(Arc^.) An ornament of a column of the Doric order, 
representing drops, or little balls under the triglyph. 

(Naut.) The midship depth of a sail, from head to foot. 

(Mach.) The distance of a shaft from the base of a 
hanger.— Webster. 

(Dram.) The eurtain which drops between the pro- 
scenium and the stage of a theatre. See Drop-sc S 

(Mach.) A machine for lowering heavy weights. 
See CRANE, 

(Med.) A division of liquid mensure, sixty drops being 
equal to one fluid drachm. As drops vary in bulk, and 
consequently in strength, according to the nature of the 
fluid, when dropped from the mouth of a bottle, it is cus- 
tomary to measure the number of drops ordered, when 
tliey are called minims. 

—v.a. [A.8.dropian; Ger. tropfen ; Dan. dryppe : O. Ger. 
trinfan, to distil.) To cause to flow or run in small 
globules, asa fluid; to distil; as, to drop a tear. — To let 
fall, as any substance; to cause to descend suddenly, 
like a drop; as, to drop an anchor, to drop a tear, to drop 
a courtesy. — To let go; to dismiss from association; to 
lay aside; to quit; to leave; ns, to drop an acquaintance, 
to drop pursuit. — To utter slightly, briefly, or casually ; 
to insert indirectly, incidentally, or by way of digression: 
as, to drop » hint, or word of advice. — To leave; to set 
aside; to dismiss from possession ; to «end; to set down 
and quit; as, to drop a passenger, to drop a letter in the 
post-office, to drop a line to a friend. &c. — To lower: to 
let down; to end; as, to dropa curtain. — To varicgate ; 
to speckle; to be dropped; as, ** waved coats dropp'd 
with gold." — Milton. 

r. n. To run or flow in small globules or drops, as a 
liquid; to distil. 

“ The tears dropt gently from her eyes."—Jerrold. 

—To let drops fall; to discharge itself in drops. — To de- 
scend suddenly or abruptly, as over-ripe fruit, 

“ Dropt from the zenith like a falling star."— Milton. 


—To die, or to die suddenly or instantaneonsly ; ns, he 
dropped dead.—To cease; to finish; to conclude; to 
come to an end, or to nothing; as, the matter finally 
dropped. — To fall short of a mark ; to overshoot ; as, to 
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drop wide of the target. — To call or come unexpectedly 
or Without anticipation; preceding in or irlo ; as, some 
friends have just dropped in. —To fall lower; to be de 
pressed; as, the sentry dropped the muzzle of his musket. 

(Naut.) To be deep in extent, as a sail. 

To drop astern, to tall behind ; to move toward or be- 
hind the stern of a ship; as, the pilot-bout dropped 
astern, — Todropanchor, See ANCHOR. — To drop down, 
to move or sail down ; as, we dropped down the river with 
the ebb. 

Drop'ax, n. (Med.) A plaster, or anything to take off 
the hair; a depilatory.— Ash. 

Droplet, n. A little drop. 

Drop’-letter, n. A letter dropped into the post-office 
receiving-box for delivery in the same town in which it 
is posted. 

Drop'per, n. The person or thing that drops. 

(Mining.) A vein which brauches, or drops off, from 
the principal lode. 

Drop'ping-bottle, n. Same as EDULCORATOR, g. v. 

Drop’ping-fire, n. (Mil.) An incessant, irregular 
discharge of musketry. 

Drop gly, ade. 
globules, 

Drop ping-tube, n. A glass tube having a bulb blown 
into it, and so constructed as to deliver by drops any 
fluid with which it is filled. — Webster. 

Drop'-press, Drop’-har er, n. (Mach) A 
Machine used for stamping, punching, or embossing. 

Drop'-scene n.  (DPram.) In theatres, Kc, the 
painted curtain which drops between the proscenium 
and the stage, between the intervals, and at the close, of 
n play. dramatic representation. 

Drop Serene, n. (Mei) See AMAUROSIS. 

Drop’sieal, a. Diseased with dropsy; predisposed to 
drop as, à. dropsical person, — Pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the nature of dropsy ; as, dropsical symptoms. 

Drop'siecalness, n. Stato or condition of being af- 
Wicted with dropsy. 

Drop’-stone, ». Spar having the form of drops. 

Drop'sy. „ [Fr./ylropisie ; Lat. hydrops ; Gr. hydróps— 
hydor, water, and Gps, aspect.) ( Med.) A disease char- 
acterized by the accumulation of watery fluid in one or 
more shut cavities of the body, or in the areolar tissue. 
or in both independent of inflammation. Tn a state of 
health, the capillaries, which ramify every part of the 
body, constantly pour out upon every surface, into the 
most minute cellsas well as the great cavities, a watery 
fluid to moisten the and thereby facilitate motion 
and prevent injury from friction. This watery fluid is 
specdily taken up by another class of vessels, called the 
absorbents, which carry it to the general culation. 
When the healthy condition of these organs is impaired, 
either from the exhalants acting too powerfully, or 
from the absorbents being deficient inaction, an accumu- 
lation of fluids takes place, either in the general cellular 
membrane or in the natural cavities of the bod. D. is 
either active or passive. Active or acute D. is owing to 
excessive action of the exhalants, in consequence of in- 
creased action of the heart; it comes on suddenly and 
tumultuously, and sometimes can scarcely be discrimi- 
nated from inflammation with serous effusion, It is 
induced by various causes; as exposure to a cold moist 
atmosphere, particularly when the body is in n state of 
perspiration from active exercise or long exposure to 
heat. Chronic or passive D. is occasioned by defective 
absorption, arising, in some measure, perhaps, from an 
enfeebled state of the absorbents, strictly and anatom- 
ically so called, but more frequently, chiefly, and in 
some cases entirely, from undue fulness of the veins; 
this venous repletion being produced almost always hy 
some impediment to the free return of the blood fo the 
heart; as tumors pressing on the great blood-vessels, 
ossification of the valves of the heart, &e. When the 
veins nre distended to a certain degree with watery fluid, 
the entrance of more of the same fluid through their 
sides is impeded or prevented; and when the distention 
is still greater, the aqueous part of the blood may even 
pass in the other direction out of the vessel, The dif- 
ference between active and. passive D. is chiefly in the 
rate at which the collection augments; in the one case 
the liquid is rapidly effused in quantity much beyond 
the natural amount of exhalation, in the other the ex- 
halation goes on as usual, but the fluid exhaled is not 
taken back again into the circulating vessels with suf- 
ficient facility. Wherever there is a shut sac, or wher- 
ever there is a loose and permeable areolar tissue, there 
we may have D. There are certain parts, however, where 
it is more generally met with than in others, and is 
hence distinguished by particular names; thus, when 
in the head, hydrocephalus ; in the chest, Aydrothoraz ; 
in the belly, ascites; in the areolar tissue generally 
throughout the body, anasarca. When the areolar tissue 
of a part becomes dropsical, it is said to be adematous 
In the treatment of this disease, the first object is to get 
rid of the preternatural accumulation of watery fluid; 
the second. to prevent its collecting again: for D. is gen- 
erally a symptom or sequence of other disorders, and 
rarely a disease itself. In activeor febrile annsarca, gen- 
eral blood-letting is often of great advantage, ns it not 
only helps to relieve the congestion upon which the 
effusion depends, bnt it tends to abute the undne action 
of the heart; in other cases, how 
would be very injurions, from its enfeebling the patient; 
and as it frequently occurs from weakness, or living on 
poor or unwholesome food, the treatment must consist 
of a generous diet, with tonics. In general the ohject 
is to augment the discharge of watery fluid from one or 


In drops; by drops, or small 


more of the secreting surfaces of the body; and it is 


often a matter of great nicety to determine by what 
surface or channel this ought to be attempted, In some 
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cases it is best to seek to promote this discharge by way 

of the kidneys; in others, by the mucous lining of the 

alimentary canal; in others, by the external skin. — 

Sometimes great present relief is afforded to the patient 

by tapping; but it is generally only temporary, aud can 

only sometimes be resorted to. 

| ( Bot.) A disease in succulent plants, from an excess 
of water, — Brande. 

Drop’-table, „. (Mach.) A machine used for remov- 
ing the wheels of locomotive-engines. 

Drop'-tin, n. ( Metall.) A sort of fine tin. 

Drop'-wort, n. (Bot.) See CENANTHE. 

Drosch’ke, n. Same as Drosky, g. v. 

Drosera, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Droseracee, d. v. 

Drosera’cew, n. [Gr. droseros, dewy, from the dew- 
like secretion.) (Bof.) The Sun-dew family, an order 
of plants, alliance Berberales. — Diac. Regular symmet- 
rical flowers, parietal placentae, and stamens alternate 
with the petals, or twice as many. They are bog or 
marsh plants, found in all parts of the world excepting 
the Arctic regions. They possess slightly acid and 
acrid properties. Thespeciesof the typical gen. Drosera, 
the Sun-lew, are interesting, from the peculiar irrita- 
bility of the hairs on their leaves. The plant commonly 
known as Venns’s Fly-trap isa species of Dionea, an- 
other genus of this order, and exhibits in a most strik- 
ing manner this irritability. (Nee Dioxæa.) Some of 
the sun-dews communicate a beautiful purple stain to 
the paper upon which they are dried, and also yield a 
yellow color when treated with ammonia. They may, 
therefore, be expected to furnish valuable dyes, and 
should be examined with this view by the practical 
chemist. The order includes 7 geuera and 90 species. 

Dros'ky, Droschke, Droitzschka, n. (Russ. 
droitzsch.a.] A low, four-whecled vehicle without a 
top, used by the Russians, 

Drosom’ [Fr. drosométre, from Gr. drosos, 
dew, and metren, measure.) ( Physics.) Any instrument 
for measuring the quantity of dew that collects on the 
surface ofa body exposed to the open air during the night. 

| Dross, n. A. S. dros, from dreosan, to perish.) Tho 

excrement, scum, or despuniation of metals thrown off 
in process of fusion. — Rust or inerustation formed upon 
the surface of metals by oxidization. — Refuse; debris; 
waste matter; worthless remains of anything; impure 
dregs or sweepings. 

“Treasures and al! gain esteem as dross.” — Milton. 
|Dross'iness, n. State of being drossy; rust; fecu- 
lence; impurity. 

Dross less, a. Without dross or impurity. 

Dross’y, a. Like dross; pertaining to or containing 
dross; abounding with scorious matter; worthless; 
foul; impure. 

So doth the fire the drosey gold refine." — Davies. 

Drought, Drouth, (droxt,) n. [Contracted from 
A. S. drugothe, from drigan, to dry. See Dry.) Dry- 
hess; want of rain or of water, particularly dryness of 
the weather; aridity; long continuance of dry weather. 

Torrents in the drought of summer fail." — Sandys. 

—Dryness of the throat and mouth; thirst ; parchedness; 
want of drink. 

His carcase pin'd with hunger and with drought.” — Milton. 

—Lack; want; scarcity; destitution; as, a drought of 
talent. 

Drought iness, n. State of dryness of the weather; 
want of rain. 

Drought'y, a. Dry. as the weather; arid; in need 
of rain; as, a droughty country.— Thirsty; parched ; 
dry; ling drink. 

Drouth, „. See DROUGHT, 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Epovarn, (droo'awng de(r) 
lwerce,) a French statesman, u. at Paris, 1805. Hm was 
elected deputy in 1812. and was one of the most earnest 
of those who combined to overthrow M. Guizot in 1848. 
In the first cabinet of Louis Napoleon, after he became 
president, Drouyn de Lhuys was appointed foreign min- 
ister, and acquitted himself with considerable ability in 
those difficult times. He was afterwards sent as ambas- 
sudor to England, and, subsequently, in 1852, being 
nguin foreign minister, addressed to the various powers, 
despatches announcing the establishment of the empire 
under Napoleon III. During the dispute between 
Turkey and Russia, his endeavors for peace were 
strenuously exerted. He took part in the conferences 
at Vienna in 1855, and, on their breaking up without 
any result, resigued his office. In 1863 he was recalled 
to his old post, and was minister of Foreign Affairs dur- 
ing the Duno-German war, and resigned again in 1866. 
He is a senator, and decorated with the grand cross of 
the Legion d'Honneur. D. March 20, 1881. 

| Drove, imp. of DRIVE, q. v. 

Drove, n. A. S. draf from drifan, to drive. See Drive. ] 
A collection of cattle driven; a number of animals 
driven in a body; as, a drove of sheep. — Any collected 
number of animals of the brute creation, moving or be- 
ing driven. 

The sounds and sens with all their finny drove." — Milton. 


—A concourse of people in a state of motion; as, à drove 
of visitors. — In England, a road upon which cattle are 
driven. 

(Agric.) A narrow channel for draining land. 
Drov'er, n. One who drives animals, particularly cattle 
| and sheep, to market; also, one whose business is to 

purchase live-stock, and drive them to market for sale. 

Drown, v. a. [^ S. adrenean ; Dan. drukne ; Ger. 
ertrünken ; from the root of drink or drench.] To drench, 
sink, plunge, or immerge in water; to immerse; to over- 
whelm in water; to submerge ; to deluge; to inundate, 

Dev the sovereign flow'r, and drown the weeds." — Shake. 
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asTo extinguish life by immersion in water, or other 
fluid: *o suspend animation by submersion. — To plunge 
and Jose in anything; to overwhelm; to stifle; to over- 
power, 
^ He drown'd his cares 1n sparkling wine.” — Sir C. Sedley. 


ro overcome; to overpower, as sound. 
„My volce is drown d amid the senate.” — Addison. 


sv. n. To be suffocated in water, or other fluid; to perish 
by submersion in water. 
“O Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown / "— Shake, 


Drown ’er, u. He who, or that which, drowns. 

Drown ing. u. (Mel) The suffocation produced by 
the 1 of the body under water, or, according to 
some, by the exclusion of atmospheric air from the lunges 
by any liquid. The necessity of nir to life is well known, 
and any exctusion of it, even for a few minutes, produces 
death. When a human being unable to swim falls into 
the water, if it is not of a great depth, he first goes to 
the bottom; but on account of the air du the lungs ren- 
dering the specific gravity of the body lighter than the 
water, lie immediately rises to the surface. The efforts 
made by him to maintain himself at the surface dimin- 
ish the quantity of air in the lungs, and he again sinks 
to the bottom, but svon rises again; and this alternate 
rising and sinking may occur several times in succession 
The nir expelled from the lungs is seen to rise to the 
surface in the form of bubbles, and with every expira- 
tion the specific gravity of the body is increased; the 
powers of sensation. and voluntary motion rapidly di- 
minis Uu. and. the body settles at the bottom. A feeble 
motion may still be perceived in the chest for a short 
time, but that, too, ceases, and death ensnes. In D., 
death is effected. by the impare condition of the blood. 
The impure or venous blood of the system is constantly 
being carried to the lungs, where, being brought into 
contact with the air, its impurities are carried off, nnd 
it is converted into pure or arterial blood. When, by 
any means, as in D., the lungs are shut out from com- 
munication with the external air, this operation cannot 
be carried on, impure instead of pure blood is carried 
through the system, the brain is immediately affected, 
sensation and volition rapidly diminish, and at length 
cease. The period during which life may continue in 
submersion varies in different persons In some in- 
stances bodies submerged but one minnte have been 
found to be lifeless; and in many cases recovery has 
taken place after a submersion of eight or ten minutes, 
Occasionally, animation has been restored after a snb- 
mersion of 15 or 20 minutes, or even of half an hour. 
In general, if the body has not been in the water longer 
than from 5 to 8 minutes, the prompt use of the proper 
means will restore animation. When tlie body is re- 
covered after D., the skin is cold and pale, gebe 
sometimes patches of livid discoloration. The expres- 
sion is usually placid, the eyes half closed, the pupils 
dilated, the tongue swollen and pressed forward, and the 
lips and nostrils covered with a mucons froth. The fin- 
gers are sometimes found torn and abraded, and the hand 
grasping gravel or other substances, which have been 
seized in a convulsive struggle at the bottom of the wa- 
ter. Internally, the epiglottis is found to be raised; 
bloody foam appears in the windpipe and bronchial pas- 
sages; the lungs are soft and distended: a large quan- 
tity of black, fluid blood is collected in the right, and 
leas in the left cavity of the heart; and the vessels of the 
brain are swelled and filled with impure blood. The fol- 
lowing plan of treating adrowned person is generally 
fonnd to be the best. I. Treat the patient instantly, on 
the spot, in the open air, except in severe weather, freely 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the breeze, à Send 
with all speed for medical vid and for articles of cloth- 
ing, blanketa, &c. 3. Place the patient gently on the 
face, with one arm under the forehead, so that any fluida 
may flow from the throat and mouth, and without loss 
of time, —L. fo erci!e respiration. 4. Turn the patient 
on his side, and, a, apply snuff or other irritants to the 
nostrils; b, dash cold water in the face, previously 
rubbed briskly until it is warm. If there be no success, 
again lose no time, but II. fo imitate respiration, 5. 
Replace the patient on his face (when the tongue will 
then fall forward, und leave the entrance into the wind- 
pipe free); then, 6, turn the body gently but completely, 
on the side and a little beyond (when inspiration will 
ocenr), and then on the face, making gentle pressure 
along the lack, when expiration will take place alter- 
nately. These measures must be repeated deliberately. 
efficiently, and perseverinzly, 15 times in the minute 
only. Meanwhile, LLL. to induce circulation and warmth, 
continuing these measures: 7. Rub the limbs upwards 
with a firm pressure and with energy, nsing bandker- 
thiefs, &c., for towels. R. Replace the patient's wet cloth- 
ing by such other covering as can be instantly procured, 
each bystander supplying a coat, waistcoat, K. These 
rules are founded on physiolocy and comprise all that 
can be done immediately for the patient, exchding all 
apparatus, galvanism, the warm hath, Kc, as useless, 


not to say injurions, especially the lust of these, and all) 


loss of timein removal, &c., as fatal. 

Drowse, r.n. [Belg. droasen, to be sleepy: A. S. dren- 
san.) To nod sinmberonsly; to doze; to sleep imper- 
fectly or unsonndly; to be heavy or spent with dispo- 
sition to sleep; to be heavy or dull. 

They rather drows'd, and hung thelr eyelids down " — Shake. 

—r.a. To make heavy with sleep; to cause to be dull or 
stupid. 

—n. A dose; n short slumber; a slight sleep. 

Drow’'sthead, n. Drowsiness; predisposition to sleep, 

Drow'sily. adr. Sleepily; — sluggishly; in a 
dull, stupid manner; idly; sluthfully. 
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Drow'siness, n. Heaviness with sleep; inclination 
to slumber; disposition to sleep: sluggishness ; laziness. 


Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.” — Prov. XXII. 71. 
Drow'sy,a. Heavy with want of sleep; inclined to 
sleep: day; lethargic; somnolent; as, a drowsy con- 
gregation, 
© Drowsy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid.”"—Addison, 
—Lulling: soporific: conducing to sleep. 
“Drowsy am I, and yet can rarely sleep," —Shake. 


Heavy; dull; stupid: sIn; ; ns, drowsy reasoning. 

Drub, v.a. [A. S. drrpan.] To beat or strike with a 
stick; to thrash ; to cudgel; as, to meet with a drubbing. 

—n. A blow with a stick or cudgel; a thump; a knock. 

Drubbing, „ A beating; a flogging. 

Drudge’, v.n. [From A. S. d. n, pp. of drogen. to| 
do, to Work.] To work hard; to labor in mean offices ; 
to labor with toil and fatigue, 

r. d. To consume tediously or laboriousl y.— Worcester. 

—n. One who works hard, or labors with toil and fatigue; 
one n labors hard in servile employment; a slave; a 
menial. 

Drudge'-horse, n. A horse used for hard work. 

Drudg'er,». A mean laborer; a drudge. — A drodg- 
ing-box; a dredger. 

Drudg'ery, n. Iard labor; toilsome work; ignoble 
toil; work in servile occupations, 


“That dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood," —C. Lamb. 


prudg'ingly, ade. With labor and fatigue ; labori- 

ously, 

Drug, n. [A. S. drig, dryg, dry ; Fr. drogue: It. droga.) 
A unme applied to all articles used for medicinal pur- 
pe. though the term should, perhaps, be strictly con- 

ned to what are called simples, balsums, gums, resins, 
and exotic products used ns medicaments in n dry state. 

—An article of slow sale, or in no demand in the market, 

—v. a. To prescribe or administer drugs or medicines; to 
season with drugs or ingredients: t» tineture with some- 
thing offensive; to doso to excess with drugs or medi- 
cines. 

Drug’get, n. [Fr.drogurt.) (Com.) A coarse and 
flimsy woollen texture, chiefly used for covering car- 
pets. It was formerly extensively employed as an ar- 
ticle of clothing by the poorer clases, more especially 
of females; but this und similar fabrics are now almost 
wholly superseded by cotton goods, which induce greater 
cleanliness, and are less liable to retain infectious and 


contagious poisons. 

Drugs ist, n. Fr. droguiste.| One who deals in drugs ; 
properly, one whose occupation is merely to buy and 
sell drugs, without compounding or preparation. 

Druid, n. Fr. druide; Gael. druidh, a sorcerer, a 
Druid; W. derwydd, from deri, or derwen; Gr. drys, 
anonk.] (Hist.) A name given to the order of priests 
which existed in ancient times among certuin brnnches 
of the Celtic race, if not among all. Various. writers 
have endeavored to establish a connection between the 
D. and some of the other early heathen sects. Sone 
argue that the Druidical and Persian religions were 
identical; others regard them as connected with the 
Hindoos; others with the Egyptians, and so on. They 
only became known in history about the first century 
before Christ, and they were then chiefly found in 
Gaul and Britain. Julius Cæsar is the ancient author 
who hos given the clearest and most minute account 
of them. Acrording to him they formed one of the 
two orders of rank and dignity in Gaul. They were 
engaged in things sacred, conducting the public and the 
private sacrifices, and interpreting all matters of reli- 
gion. They were heldin great honor among the people, 
and a number of young men resorted to them for the 
purpose of instruction. They determined almost all 
controversies, public and private; decreed rewards and 
punishments; and if any one did not submit to their 
decision, they interdicted him from the sacrifices, 
which, among them, was the most heavy punishment, 
such persons being shunned by all, and deprived of all 
civil rights and privileges. Among the D, there was 
one who possessed supreme authority over them, who 
was either elected by the suffrages of the others, or, if 
pre-eminent in dignity among the rest, was at once 
elected. They assembled at a fixed period of the year, 
in a consecrated place in the territories of the Carnutes, 
which is reckoned the central region of the whole of 
Gaul ; and hither all who had disputes assembled from 
every part, and submitted to their decrees and determina- 
‘tions. They did not go to war or pay tribute like the 
rest, being exempted from military service, and having 
a dispensation iu all matters. They learned by heart 
a great number of verses, for they regarded it unlawful 
to commit these to writing; and hence, some remained 
in training for 20 years Tn almost all other mat- 
ters in their publie and private transactions, they used 
Greek characters. One of their leading tenets was, that 
the souls do not become extinct, but pass, after death, 
from one body to another; and they thonght that men, 
by this tenet, are in a great degree excited to valor, 
the fear of death being disregarded. They likewise 
discussed and imparted to the youth many things 
npa) the stars and their motion; respecting the 
extent the wor'd and of onr earth, the nature of 
things, and the power and the majesty of the immor- 
tal gods. This institution is supposed to have come 
from Britain; and even now those who desire to gain 
a more accurate knowledge of that svetem, gener- 
ally proceed thither for the purpose of studving it. As 
to the amount of knowledge possessed by the D. we 
have little means of determining. They unquestion- 
ably, however, possessed some knowledge of the henv- 
enly bodies beyond what simply pertained to the regu- 
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lation of thoir religions festivals, inasmnch as they 
computed the yearly lunations, which supposes an Ac- 
quaintance also with the solar year; aud various relics 
have been found in Ireland, among Droidienl remains, 
which nre thought to be astronomical instruments de- 
signed to show the phases of the moon. At the same 
time, there wag not a little of astrology, divination, and 
magie mixed up with their purer science. In their doc- 
trine of medicine particularly, there was far more of 
superstition than of knowledge, To à great many plants 
they attributed a sacred, mystic character, Tho oak 
was especially regarded as sacred. among them, and in 
the ouk-groves they frequently formed their rites, 
deriving, according to some, thelr name from the oak. 
Most sacred of all, however, was the mistletoe, which 
they esteemed us an antidote to all poisons, a eure for 
all diseases. It was gathered at certain. seasons, with 
the most formal and pompous ceremonies. According 
„as soon as it was discovered upon the oak, the 
D. collected in crowds about the tree; a priest in white 
vestments ascended, and, with a knife of gold, cut the 
mistletoe, which was received Ly another standing on 
the ground; sacrifices were offered up. and the day 
spent in rejolcings, There were certain other plants 
which were regarded as potent remedies for various 
diseases, and were carried about as charms, as well as 
amber beads, which the D. manufactured for warriors 
in battle, and which are still found in their tombs. A 
still more powerful talisman waa, according to Pliny, 
the serpents cee. It was formed, ho says, by the 
sonous spittle of a great muny serpents twined 4 
It was gathered by moonlight, and afterwards worn in 
the bosom. Their profounder ceremonies, those which 
they celebrated in the depths of the oak-forests or of 
secluded caves, are known to us only through the most 
vague traditions, and in the stupendous but dilapidated 
stone monuments which still exist in some parta of 
France and Britain. It is said that human sacrifices 
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were frequently offered np upon their altara. They con- 
sisted of three distinct classes — the bards, the vates or 
ets, and the priests . The bards were poets, 
not only of a religious, but also of a martial and satiri- 
cal class. The vates were the diviners or revealers of 
the future, who were charged with the conduct of sac- 
rifices and other external ceremonies, and who stood as 
mediators or interpreters between the people and the 
higher order of priests. These dwelt in the depths of 
the oak-forests, cultivating the more secret and mystic 
doctrines of their faith. They exercised judicial fanc- 
tions, and were resorted to in great numbers by the 
youth for instruction. When Gan] was subdned by the 
Romans, the Druidical religion gradually retired before 
the chissic heathenism, und. step by step, withdrew at 
first into Armorica. and then Into Great Brituin, where, 
in the time of Nero, it was attacked, and mostly sup- 
ressed, It lingered as a public worship longest in the 
land of Anglesea, whence it was finally driven out by 
the Roman troops, amid a great deal of slaughter. 
Nevertheless it continned, as a superstitious belief, to 
hold sway for many years thereafter over the minds of 
the Celtic tribes and their descendants, 

Dru'idess, n. A female Druid. 

Druid'ic, Druidical, Druid'ish, a. Pertain- 
ing to, or after the manner of, the Druid. 

Dru'idism, n. Thesystem of religion, philosophy, and 
instruction taught by the Druids; or their doctrines, 
rites, and ceremonies.—See DRUID. 

Dru'ids, Order of. A secret society in the U. States 
and in England, not differing essentially in their aspi- 
rations from similar societies. They are most numerous 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. Their num 
ber in the U. States is estimated at about 0.000, 
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Drum, n. [A.S. dream; Ger. trommel; Tcel. thruma, 
thunder.) (Mus.) An iustrument of percussion, formed by 
stretching a piece of parchment over each end of a cylin- 
der formed of thin wood, or over the top of a cauldron- 
shaped vessel of brass; the latter is hence called a kettle- 
drum. The large drums which are beaten at each end 
are called double-drums, and are used chiefly in military 
bands. Small drums, hanging by the side of the drum- 
mers, and beaten with great rapidity. are called side- 
drums. Kettle drums are always used in pairs; one of 
which is tuned to the key-note, the other to the fifth 
of the key. The drum is principally used for military 

urposes, especially for sxciting Hio soldiers under the 
tigue of march or in battle. The drum is supposed to 
be an Eastern invention, and to have been bronght into 
Europe by the Arabians, or perhaps by the Moors. The 


Fig. 876.—EASTERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1, Drum ; 2, Bells; 3, Triangle; 4, Cymbals. 


kettle-drum, the bass-drum, and tambourine are com- 

mon in the East, and they are probably all included in 

the Hebrew name Toph. 
Mil.) One who plays the drum in a military band; 
'ummer. 
(Anat.) The tympanum of the ear; the hollow part of 
the car behind the tympanum. See TYMPANUM, and Ear. 
(Mach.) A hollow cylinder fixed on a shaft, for driv- 
ing another shaft by a leather or gutta-percha band. 
Arch.) The upright part under or above a eupola.— 
The same term is sometimes applied to the solid part or 
vase of the Corinthian and Composite capitals. 

=A small cylindrical box, in which fruit, &c. is packed; 
as, a drum of figs.—A fushionable assembly ; a rout. 

Not unaptly styled a drum, from the noise and emptiness of 
the entertainment." — Smollett. 
(Zobl.) See Pocontas, page 2013. 

—v.n. To beat a drum with sticks; to bent or playa 
tune ona drum; as, to drum a tattoo.—To beat with 
the fingers, as with drumsticks. — To beat with a pulsa- 
tory motion ; to throb, as the heart. 

„Now. heart, take rest. . . for thou shalt drum no more." Dryden, 


seo; go abont seeking to enlist men; — preceding for ; 

as,drumming for recruits. 

—v.a. To expel with beat of drum; to assemble by beat 
of drum; — with out or up; as, to drum out a man from 
the ranks, to drum up customers, 

Drum ble, v. n. To be sluggish; to go about anything 
confusedly or awkwardly. 

Drum-fish, n. See Pocontas, page 2013. 

Prum’-head, n. The upper part of a drum. 

(Naut.) The circular head of a capstan, containing 
holes for receiving the capstan-bars. 

Drum’-head Court-martial, n. (Mil) A court- 
martial is so called in England when the council of offi- 
cers is convoked in haste to punish any soldier who has 
committed an offence which requires to be dealt with in 
a summary manner. The big drum was formerly used 
as a table, round which the officers composing the 
council assembled; whence the name. 

Drum'-mnjoór,». (Mil) The chief or first drummer 
of a regiment. 

Drum mer. n. One who drums; a person who beats 
a drum in military exercises, marching, &c.— A com- 
mercial traveller; a bag- man; one who solicits orders 


for qo 

(ZoM.) A species of cockroach found in the West 
Indies, and so named froin its habit of keeping up a 
continual knocking noise during the night. They are 
said to attack people when asleep; and this is probably 
correct, since they have been seen to prey on tbe ex- 
tremities of the dead. See Biartipa. 

Drum mond. CiprAIN THomas, an English engineer, 
p. at Edinburgh, 1797, chiefly known for the invention 
of the Drummond light, called also Lime-light, and of a 
heliostat much employed in surveying. D. 1840.—See 
LrMe-LIGHT, and lH ELIOSTAT. 

Drum mond. Sin WiLLIAM, a Scottish poet, B. in 
1585. His sonnets are the best specimens of his Muse, 
although even in them one looks in vain for sustained 
harmony or great originality of thought. D. 1649. 

Drum mond, a central co. of prov. of Quebec. Area 
abt. 1,614 sq.m. Itis watered by the St. Lawrence River 
Cap. Drummondville. a (1871) abt. 14,500. 

Drum'mond's Island, the most W. of the Mani 
toulin Islands, in Lake Huron, abt. 30 m. E. of Macki- 
naw. It is abt. 20 m. in length from E. to W.. by 10 m. 
in width. 4t p to Chippewa co., Michigan. 

Drum mond Lake. See DISMAL Swamp. 

Drum mond Town. See Accomac Court-Hovuse. 

Drum'mondville, a village of prov. of Ontario, 


Welland co., on the Niagura River, near its Falls, abt.| 
| draw the greater part of 


2A m. N.N.W. of Buffalo, N. Y. Php. abt. 800. 

Drum'mondville, a village of prov. of Quebec, 
Drummond co., on the St. Francis River, about 90 m. 
8.8.W. of Quebec. 


| chief trade is the manufac- 
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Dru'more, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lancaster 
co.; pop. abt. 3,100. 

Drum's. in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Luzerne co. 

Drum:stick, u. The stick with which a drum is beaten, 
or a stick shaped for the purpo«e of beating a drum. 

—The thigh ofa fowl; us, a drumstick, broiled and devilled. 

Drunk, a. [From DRINK, q. r.] Soaked with liquor or 
liquid; as,“ arrows drunk with blood.” Deut. xxxii. 42. 

—Intoxicated ; inebriated by ardent liquor; tipsy; 
fuddled. 

“ Glorlously drunk, obey th’ important call."—Cowper. 

Drunk’ard, n. One addicted to strong drink; any 
person given to an excessive indulgence in ardent 
liquors; one who is habitually or frequently intoxi- 
cated by drink. 

Drunken, (dirunk'n) a. Intoxicated; inebriated 
with strongliquor; given to drunkenness; intemperate 
in drinking. 

“ They reel and stagger like a drunken man." —Ps. evii. 27. 

—Drenched or saturated with liquor or moisture. 

** Then let the earth be drunken with our blood.”"—Shaks. 

—Proceeding from intoxication; caused from over-indul- 
gence in strong drink. 

“ The drunken quarrels of a rake."— Swift. 

Drunk’enly, adv. In an intoxicated or drunken 
manner; as, “drunkenly caroused."—Shaks. 

Drunk'enness, n. State of being drunk throngh 
the agency of strong liquors; intoxication; inebriety ; 
habitual inebriety, or intemperance in drinking. 

(Med.) The habitnal use of ardent spirits, or malt 
liquor, ís the parent of more diseases than ever sprung 
from rotten fens or Levantine contagion. How many 
of those organic diseases, that form so large a portion 
of the mortuary list of the present day, are to be traced 
directly to this vice! And how many others have, 
through the same cause, become hereditary taints, that 
doubly punish the offender by the suffering he has to 
witness in his children!! Under ALconoL we have de- 
scribed the phenomena which accompany and follow In- 
toxication; under DELIRIUM TREMENS und OINOMANIA, 
are pointed the most ordinary consequences of habitual 
D.; and under INTOXICATION we shall examine briefly 
the system of moral conduct proposed for the curation 
of the diseased action which prompts the vice of D. 
For the present, to dispel as quickly as possible the 
effecta of an occasional excess, and enforce on the ex- 
cited nerves a sudden sobriety, one of the most effectual 
remedies is a small dose of sal volatile, or volatile salts, 
in a wineglass of water,—such as 20 drops of the former, 
and 15 grains of the latter,—repeating the dose in half 
an hour, The Scotch are in the habit of taking a basin- 
ful of cold broth for the same purpose, and the effect of 
such a remedy is sometimes very signal. An emetic is, 
however, the most speedy way of effecting a cure, and 
following it up by the sal volatile and water half an 
hour after. 

—Intoxication or bewilderment of the mind; disorder of 
the faculties, arising from another cause than liquor. 

„Passion is the drunkenness of the mind." e- Spenser. 

Drupa‘ce:, n. (Bot.) See AMYGDALEÆ. 

Drupaceous, (dra-pa'shus,) a. |Fr. drupacé.] (Bot.) 
Pertaining to, producing, or consisting of drupes. 

Drupe, n. [Lat. drupa; Gr. druppa ; drupétzs, ready 
to fall—drip, n tree, and pipto, to fall.] (Bot.) A pulpy 
pericarp or fruit without valves, containing a nut or 
stone with a kernel, as tho prun peach, &c. 

Dru’ry, iu Illinois, a township of Rock Island co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200. 

Drury’s Landing. in Illinois, a village of Rock 
Island co., on the Mississippi River. 

Dru'ses, the popular name of a race, which inhabit a 
district in the N. of Syria, comprising tlie whole of the 
8. range of Mount Lebanon, and the W. slope of Anti- 
Lebanon. In this district they hold exclusive posses- 
sion of abont 400 towns and villages, and divide the pos- 
session of abt. 200 more with the Maronites, q. v.. while 
80 villages in other parts of Anti-Lebanon are peopled 
by them. In religions they 

among the Maronites 
or atheists. The great body 
of the people are certainly 
indifferent to any religious 
form; but a certain sect, 
styling themselves Axels, 
are very rigid in the prac- 
tice of their faith,in which 
the doctrines of the Penta- 
teuch, the Christinn Gos- 
pel, the Koran, and the 
Suli allegories, are wonder- 
fully interwoven. The D. 
are about 80,000 in num- 
ber; they are a brave, 
handsome, and industri- 
ous people, and are almost 
alltaught to read and 
write. Polygamy is un- 
known among them. They 
have, with incredible toil, 
carried the &oil of the val- 
leys up and along the hill- 
sides, which are laid ont 
in terraces, planted with 
mulberry, olive. and vine. 
From the produce of these; 
the hardy mountaineers 3 


their sustenance. Their 


Fig. 877. 
A DRUSE GIRL. 


ture of silk. Corn is also 


770 
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raised, though in very small quantity. Deir-el-kammer 
is the principal town. The D. are noted for their hospi- 
tality; but their resentinent is easily roused, nnd this 
characteristic was artfully used by the Turkish authori- 
ties in fomenting the massacre of the Christians iu Leba- 
non, in 1560. From May to Oct. of that year, it is said 
that the D. slew about 12,000 men, women, and children, 
of whom 200 were priests; besides destroying 163 vil- 
lages, 220 churches, and 7 convents. In August of the 
sanie year, an expedition was sent out from France to 
Syria, with the consent of the Great Powers, for the 
purpose of protecting the Christian residents and the 
so-called Maronite Christians, The Sultan dispatched 
Fuad Pasha as commissioner to restore tranquillity. The 
consequence was, that 167 of the most guilty D. were 
publicly executed at Damascus, Aug. 20, and many 
others sent to Constantinople to undergo imprisonment 
and hard labor. 

Druse, n. (Bohem.druza. See Dross.] (Mining. A 
hole in a rock, filled with water, either in u liquid or 
crystallized form. 

Drusilla, the youngest daughter of Herod Agrippa I., 
and sister of the younger Agrippa and Berenice, cele- 
brated for her beauty, and infamous for her licentious- 
ness. She was first espoused to Epiphanes, son of Anti- 
ochns king of Comagena, on condition of his embracing 
the Jewish religion; but as he afterwards refused to bo 
circumcised, D. was given in marriage by her brother to 
Azizus king of Emessa. When Felix came as governor 
of Judea, he persuaded her to abandon her Nase 
and her religion, and become his wife. Paul bore testi- 
mony before them to tho truth of the Christian religion 
(Acts xxiv. 24). She and her son ufterwurds perished in 
an eruption of Vesuvius. 

Dru'sus, CLaupius Nero, commonly called Drusus Sn- 
wr, to distinguish him from his nephew Claudius, the 
son of Tiberius, was the stepson of the Emperor Augus- 
tus, and younger brother of the Emperor Tiberins. B. 
in 38 u. C., he began his public career in 19, and signal- 
ized himself when only 23 years old by his defeat of the 
Rheeti and other Alpine tribes which infested the north 
of Italy. In 13 s.c. he was sent into Gaul, then in re- 
volt, and, after crushing the rebels there, pushed across 
the Rhine in pursuit of their German allies. In this 
campaign he subdued the Sicambri and Frisii,and forced 
his way to the Germau Ocean, being the first Roman 
general who had doue so. From this time he made the 
business of his life to establish the Roman supremacy 
in Germany, partly by conquest, and partly by the exe- 
cution of great military works. In 11 B.C. he con- 
quered the Usipetes, the Cherusci, and the Suevi; in 
the following year the Chatti, the Nervii, and was prose- 
cuting the work of subjugation in 9 p. o., when a fall 


from his horse cut short his brilliant carcer in his 30th 
year. For his exploits in Germany, Drusus was re- 
warded with the title of Germanicus, but care must be 
taken not to confound him with the celebrated Ger- 
manicus, his own son. — See GERMANICUS. 

Dru'sy. Drused, a. (Min.) Studded with numbers 
of small crystals, 

Drux'ey, Drux’y, a. 
as timber. 

—n. Timber in a state of decay, having spongy spots or 
veins. 

Dry. a. [A. S. dri, drig. or dryg. Ree the verb] Des- 
titute of moisture; free from water or wetness; arid; 
not moist; free from rain or mist; as, dry weather, or 
dry soil. — Free from juice, sap, or aqueous matter; not 
green; as, dry timber. — Without tears; not shedding 
tears; us, dry eyes.—Not yielding milk or nourishment; 
as, to milk a cow dry. — Athirst; craving drink; thirst; 
as, a dry throat, to feel dry, &c. — Burren; jejune; 
unembellished ; uninteresting ; plain; as, a dry subject, 
a dry book, a dry sermon. — Severe; sarcastic; keen ; 
hard; harsh; as, a dry manner, a dry retort, a dry kind 
of man. 

“His brain's as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” 


Having white, spongy veins, 


Shaka. 


(Fine Arts.) Frigidly exact; coldly precise in execu- 
tion; wanting delicacy of outline in form, or easy grada- 
tion of color. 

Dry wine, wine in which the saccharine element is 
scarcely perceptible to the palate; — in contradistinc- 
tion to sweet wine ; as, dry champagne. 

—v.a. [A. S. drygan; L. Ger. drogen; Dan. droogen. 
To free from water, or from moisture of any kind, an 
by any means; to desiccate; to deprive of natural 
juice; sap, or greenness; to drain; to exhaust; as, to 
dry the eyes, to dry clothes, to dry meat, to dry herbs, 
the sun dries the ground, &c. 

To dry up, to parch with thirst; toscorch with the ac- 
tion of heat; to exhaust utterly of water or moisture; 
as, land dried up by drought. — To cease speaking; to 
stop talking; to give up chattering. (Colloquially used, 

and vulgar.) 

—v.n. To grow or become thirsty or parched; to lose 
moisture; to be drained of juice or liquid matter. 

—To evaporate wholly ; to be exhaled ; — frequently pre- 
ceding up ; as, the river has dried up. 

Dry’ad, n. [Gr.dryades, pl. from drys,a tree.) ( Myth.) 
One of the nymphs supposed to have presiding power 
over woods and trees. . 

Dryan‘dra, n. (Bot.) A genus of Australian plants, 
order EUVHORBIACES. 

BDry'bent, v.a. To beat violently, or so as to be dry 
and light. 

Dry’-beaten, a. Beaten with severity, or so as to be 
dry and light. 


Dry’-blow, n. A violent or hard blow. 
( Med.) A blow which neither wounds nor sheds blood. 
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Dry'-boned, a. Possessing dry bones; with a paucity 
of flesh. 

Dry'-castor, n. (.) A variety of beaver, called 
also parchment-beaver, — Booth. 

Dry Creek, iu Alabama, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

Dry Creek, in — fenes rises in El Dorado co., and 
al a W.S.W. and S. course enters the Moquelumne 
River about 20 m. above where the latter joins the San 
Joaquin, —No. 1, traverses Yuba co., and joins the Bear 
River abt. 5 m. from its mouth, — No. 2, traverses Yuba 
co, and joins the Feather River about 6 m. above the 
mouth of Bear River. — No. 3, traverses Yuba co., and 
enters the Yuba River. 

Dry Creek, in /owa, n post-office of Linn co. 

Dry Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Crawford co, 

Dry Creek, in Ohio, n tributary of the Vernon River, 
which it enters near Mount Vernon, 

Dry Creek, in S. Grrolina, a P. O. of Lancaster dist. 

Dry Creek, in Tronessee, a village of Monroe co. 

Dry den. Jon, an English poet, B. at Aldwinckle, 
Northamptonshire, 1601. He belonged to a respectable 
Puritan family, and received a good education at Tich- 
marsh, and at Westminster School. In. 1650 he was 
elected toa scholarship in Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
took the degree of B, A. 16-1654, nnd was made M. A. 
in 1657. After leaving the university, he proceeded to 
London, where he published his first poem of importance, 
entitled Heroic Sansas on the Death of Cromwell, On 


the return of Charles IL, D., with equal splendor of | 


diction, and perhaps with equal sincerity, congratulated 
the Restoration in a second poem, entitled Astrea Nedus 
He afterwards turned his attention to the stage, planned 
The Duke of Guise, nnd wrote his first acted play, The Wild 
Gallant. In Dec., 1003, he married a daughter of the first 


Pig. & S. — pRYDEN'S HOUSE IN FETTER LANE, (London.) 


Earl of Berkshire, and in 1670 he was appointed poet- 
laureate and historiographer. In 1671, the Duke of 
Buckingham produced his attack on the English heroic 
drama of which D. was the head, This sutirical piece 
was entitled The Rehearsal, and when it was bronght on 
the stage, the town was amused, Although pussy 
satirized, D. endured his castigation in silence, an, 
awaiting his opportunity, immortally revenged himself 
on the witty and profligate duke by making him the 
hero of Absulom and Achitophel. This great poem ap- 
ed in 1081 ; and, enraged at Its success, D.'s enemies 
hovered around him like a cloud of venomous gnata, 
In the same year he published The Medal, Elkanah 
Settle, one of the most virulent of his foes, replied with 
some effect; and D, thoroughly roused, issued next 
year the Mac Flechnoe, and the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel. — After the death of Charles IL, D. be- 
came a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. This 
event was announced to the world by the publication 
of The Hind and I'anther, in 1687. At the Revolution, 
he was deprived of his laureateship, and, somewhat 
straitened in circumstances, he fell back upon his old 
occnpation of writing for the stage. His translation of 
Virgil was begun in 1694, nnd completed by the close 
of 1696. A month after the publication of Virgil, ap- 
peared the Ode on Alerander's Feast, In 1698 he com- 
menced his Fables, and completed them in a year and a 
half. Although the great bulk of D.'s works are com- 
posed of plays, and although these are, for the most 
part, devoid of character, feeble ín sentiment, false to 
all external nature, and exaggerated in expression, he 
remains one of the prime glories of English literature. 
His Satires and his Fables are masterpieces. In these, 
he is almost always masculine and natural, and his ver- 
sification flows on broad, deep. and majestic. Nor is he 
famous only as a writer in verse; in his prefaces, and 
his Esay on Dramatic Poesy, he proves himself to be A 
master of what he so finely calls * that other harmony 
of prose," D. 1700. 
Dry den, in mwa, a post-office of Tama co. 
Dryden, in Michigan, a post-township of Lapeer co., 
about 80 m. E. by N. of Lansing ; pop. about 2,600, 


Dryden, in Minnesota, a township of Sibley co.; pop. Dry’-stone, n. Stone holding without mortar. 


about 500. 

Dryden, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Tompkins co. about 8 m. E. of Ithaca; pop. of township 
about 9,000, 


Dry'-dock, n. (Naut.) A graving-dock. See Dock. | 


Bry'er.». The person who, or thing which, dries; that 
w exhausts of moisture or greenness. See DRIER. 
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| (chem.) The tendency of linseed oil, q. v., to solidify 
by exposure is much increased by heating it with about 
gath of litharge, or Don of binoxide of manranese; 
| these oxides nre technically known as dryers, rud oil so 
treated is called boiled linseed oil, The action of these 
metallic oxides Is pot well understood. 
Dry-eyed, di,. a. Without tears; not betraying 
| visual emotion, 

| Dry’-fat, n. A vat to hold dry articles, 

Dry’-fist, n. A contemptuous term for an elderly, 
withered woman. | 

Dry -ſoot. n. A dog trained to hunt game by the scent | 
of the foot. 

Dry Fork, in Minois, a village of Bond co, ubout 67 
m. S. of Springfield, 

| Dry Fork, in /ndiana, an affluent of Whitewater Ri- 
ver, rising in Fraukliu co, aud joining the main stream 
in Olio. 

Dry'-goods, n. pl. (Cm.) In the U. States and Canada, 
aterm implying all kinds of articles pertaining to the 
clothing of the person ;—synonymous with the English 
wonls, drapery, mercery, haberuashery, &c. 

Dry ing. a. Adapted to drain or exaust moisture; as, 
a drying wind. — Becoming quickly dry and solid; as, 

| drying paint. 

Drying-oil, n. See LixsrEp-otL. 

Dry ite. n. (Pul) Fragments of petrified or fossil wood, 
in which the structure of the wood is recognized. Craig. 

Dry ly, a. In adry, barren, severe, or repelling manner. 

* Virtue is but dryly praised, and starves.” — Dryden. 

Dry'mensure, n. A measure of quantity for dry, 

|o coarse, or bulky articles. 

Dry Mills, in Maine, u post-office of Cumberland co, 

BDry'ness. n. State of being dry, or without moisture 
or snp; siccity; aridity; want of sueculence or green- | 
ness; barrennesa; jejuneness:; want of lively or enter- | 
taining qualities; harshness or closeness of character ; 
us, oryness of soil, language, manner, style, &c. 

( Painting.) A term by which artists express the com- 
mon defect of the early puinters in oil, who had but 
little knowledge of the flowing contours which so ele- 
gantly show the delicate forms of the limbs and the in- 
sertions of the muscles; the flesh in their coloring ap- 
pearing bard and stiff, instead of expressing a pleasing 
softness. The 1 of those early. painters, and | 

ticularly of the Germans, concealed the limbs of the | 
gures, without truth or elegance of choice; and even | 
in their best masters the draperies very frequently 
either demeaned or encumbered the figures. 

Dry’-nurse, n. A nurse who brings up a child by: 
hand, or without the breast;—opposed to wet-nurse, 
who suckles. 

—v. a. To foster or bring up without suckling. 
„Romulus. . dry-nursed by a bear," — Hudibras. 
Dryobal'anops, n. [Gr. drus, oak; balanops, acorn; 
eps, aspect.) (Hat.) A genus of plants, ord, Tigers 
The species D. aromatica, or camphora, is n large tree, 
found in Sumatra and Borneo. From its stem a liquid | 
called liquid camphor, und a crystalline solid substance 

named Sumatra camphor, are obtained.—8ce CAMPHOR. 

Dry os, n. (Bot.) A kind of mistletoe. — Crabb. 

Dry'-pipe, n. (Mach.) In steam-cugines, a pipe to let 
off dry steam from a boiler. 

Dry'-point, n. (Fine Arts.) A sharp needle used by 
= dag for stippling, or making flne delicate lines or 

lota. 

Dry'-pointing, n. The grinding of needles and table- 
forks. — Whately. 

Dry Ponds, iu N. Carolina, a P. O. of Lincoln co, 

Dry Ridge, in Kentuc/ y, n. post-village of Grant co., 
about 60 m. N. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Dry Ridge, in Ohio, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Dry Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bedford co, 

M ry'-rot, ». The name given to the decay of timber, 
proceeding from the fermentation of sup that is lett in 
the wood, aud which is brought about by the influence 
of warmth, combined with a certain degree of moisture 
and the want of proper ventilation, It appears in tim- 
ber that has not been pony seasoned, or which has 
been cut in the springof the year, when the sap is rising, 
as in the can of onk-trees, which are cut at this time for 
the sake of the Lark, When the sap has fermented, the 
vegetation of fangi follows, which spreads through the 
wood, destroying the fibres to such an extent that they | 
crumble into dust under anyslight pressure. The mode 
of preservation against dry-rot will be described under | 
KyaxisiNG Woon, q. v. 

Dry'-rub, v. a. Torubor polish without the aid of any- 

thing moist. 

Dry un, in Kentucky, a post-office of Scott co. 

Dry Run, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Tishemingo co. 
Dry Run, in Pennsylvania, n post-villuge of Franklin 
€o., about 165 m. W. of Philadelphia; pop. about 150. 

Dry Ran, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Pendleton co. 
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Dry Tortu'gns, The.) Seo TonTUGAS. 

Dry Valley, in see, n villuge oi White co., about 
fom. E. of Nashville. 

vs m. A vat or other vessel for preserving dry 
articles. 

Dry ville, in Peunsylvania, n post-office of Berka co. 

Dry Wood, in pwu, n village of Jones co., about 32 

x 1 — of Iowa City. » 48 

'ood, in Missouri, a t-village o tes co., 

AE 150 m. M S. W. of AD ai ae City. 
Dry wood Creek. in Micouri, Bates co., flows N. into 
rmiton Creek. A skirmish took place on its banks, 
about 14 m. from the Kansas. border, Sept. 7, 1860, be 
tween a force of Union troops under Gen. “Jim” Lane, 
and a body of Confederates commanded by Price, when 

the latter retreated, 

Du'nd, n. Gr., frum duo, two.) Duality. 

BDu'nl, a. Lat. dualis, from duo, two.) Expressing the 
number two; pertaining to two ; as, a dwal number, 

Dual number. (Gram.) "That form of the verb and sub- 
stantive by which, in the ancient Greek, Sanskrit, and 
Gothic, and the modern Lithuanian languages, two per- 
sons or things are denoted, in contradistinction to 
plural, which expresses an indefinite number of persons 
or things. 

Dulnlism. n. Fr. dualisme; from Lat. duo, two. 
(Phil.) A term applied to those systems which refer al 
existence to two ultimate er This doctrine was 
held by many of the ancient Greck philosophers, who 
regarded the universe as constituted. by two principles, 
the one active, the other passire the one spiritual, the 
other material. A mythological D. was held by Zoro- 
aster and the Magi, who accounted for the present 
state of things by maintaining the existence of a good 
and an evil*principle, The Gnosties and the Mani- 
cheaus subsequently adopted this belief. Those sys- 
tems of philosophy which regard matter and spirit as 
distinct principles are also n »pecies of D. in opposition 
to materialism, The term dualism is also applied toa 
theory of perception, q. v. The opposite of dualism is 
monism. 

Du'nlist, n. One who holds the doctrine of dualism. 

Dunlis'tic, a. Consisting of two; pertaining to duality 
or dualism, 

Duality, „. That which expresses two in number; 
division ; separation ; the state of being two. 

BDu'an, n. (Gacl.] (Lit.) A canto. or book, ina poem ;— 
sometimes applied to the poem itself; as, the Duuns of 
“ Ossian.” 

Duane’, in New York, a post-township of Franklin co., 
about 140 m. N. by W. of Albany; pop. about 500, 

Duanes burg. in Mw Jork, à post-village und town- 
ship of Schenectady cu. about 23m, W. N. W. of Albany; 

, about 3,200. 

Du'nrehy, n. [Gr. duo, two, and erché, government. 
A form of government in which the power is divi 
between two individunls, 

Dub, r.a. [O. Fr. adouber ; from L.. Lat. adobare, to fnr- 
nish with arms.] To make one a knight by a blow on 
the shoulder with a sword, 


“ Knight, knight! What! I am dwbb'd; I have it on my shoulder.” 


—To confer any dignity or new character. F 
“A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth." — Pepe, 


—To teazle cloth in order to raise a nap.— To dab; to 
smear; as, to dub one's boots with ise. 

(Tanning.) To dress leather with grease, in the pro- 
cess of tanning 

(Carp.) To cut down or reduce with an adzo; as, to 
dub a board. 

( Sports.) In angling, to dress a fly for Lait. 

To dub out, to render an uneven surface level. 

—r. n. To make a hasty, loud noise, (u.) 

Du Barry, Countess. See BARRY. 

Dub'ber, u. He who, or that which, dubs, 

—In India, n globose bottle or vase, made of leather. 

Dub bing, n. Act of investing with the dignity of 
knighthood, 

Act of conferring any new character upon. 

—Smoothing ; dressing : rubbing; as, dubbing leather. 

—A greasy mixture of vil, tallow, &c., used for softening 
leather. 

Dub'bing-tool, n. A tool used by carpenters for 
smoothing the surface of wood, 

Du Bellay, (doo-belai,) JEAN, a French cardinal and 
statesman, who enjoyed the favor of Francis L, and 
was sent as ambassador to Heury VIIL of England and 
the Pope, Paul III. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom during the absence of Francis, 
who was engaged against the emperor Charles V. in 
Provence, Falling into disgrace on the death of this 
king, he retired to Rome. B. 1492; p. 1500. This car- 
dinal protected and encouraged letters, and it was at his 
suggestion that the College of France was founded. 
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Dry'-salter, n. A desler in salted or dry meats, pickles! Ralbolais was attached to his establishment.— His brother 


sances, &c,; also one who vende or trades in drugs, chemi- 
enla, Au., generally. 

e n». The commodities dealt in by a dry- 
salter; business, or place of business, of a dry-salter. 


GUILLAUME was one of Francis I's bravest generals, and 
was viceroy of Piedmont, where he defeated the Im- 
ialists; he wrote some Interesting memoirs, which 

e called Ogdoudes, i 


Dry'-shod, a. Without wetting the feet; not having Dubl'ety. n. (Lat. dubietas.] Duliousness. 
the feet wetted. |Dn'bious, a. [Lat. dubius. See Dont.) Wavering or 


" Dry-shod to pass, she parta the floods in tway."—Fuarie Queene. 


fluctnating in opinion; donbting; unsettled; nndeter- 


| Dry’-stove, n. A glazed structure for containing the 
| plants of dry, arid climates; such as the cactuses, alas, 
and other succulents of S. America and Africa, 
Dry'town, in rid, a post-village of Amador co., 
= Dry Creek, abt. II m. N N.W. of Jackson; pop. abt. 
, 
|—a town of Calaveras co., on Dry Creek, 
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mined; doubtful; as, n dubious policy.— Not clear or 
plain: ambiguous; equivocal; as, ious light, — Un- 
certain ; preearious ; resting in doubt. i 
Du'biously, adv. In a dubious manner: doubtfully. 
Du'biousness, n. Doubtfuluess; a state of wavering 
und indecision of mind; uncertainty. 
Du'bitable, a. Apt to be doubted ; uncertain. 
/Du'bitably, adv. In a dubitable manner, 
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Du'bitancy. n. [L. Lat. dubitantia.] Uncertainty ;| 
state of wavering; doubt. (h. 

Dubita'tion, n. [Lat. dubitatio.] Doubt; act of 
doubting. 

Du'bitative, a. [Lat. dubitativus.] With predisposi- 
tion to doubt. 

Dubitza, (doo-bret'cha.) a town and fort of European 
Turkey, in Bosnia, ou the Unna, 25 m. from Gradiska; 


pop. 6,000. 

Dublin, a county of Ireland, bounded E. by the Irish 
Sea, N. by the county of Meath, W. by the counties of 
Meath and Kildare, aud 8. by the county of Wicklow. 
Area, 354 sq. m. In the vicinity of the city of Dublin | 
the lands are fertile and luxuriant, but in more remote 
parts, agriculture is not in so flourishing a state.— 
Rivers. The principal is the Liffey. The Dodder is a 
small stream, falling into Dublin Bay. There are two 
canals, the Grand and the Royal canals, by which a 
navigable communication is effected between Dublin 
and the Shannon, Pop. (1881) 418,152, 

Dunlix, the metropolis of Ireland, stands on both sides of 
the Liffey for the space of two miles, before it falls into 
the sp lid Bay of Dublin. It is situated in aco. of the 
game name, prov. of Leinster, Lat. 539 20’ 38" N., Lon, | 
69 17/30” W. There are few cities of the same propor- 
tionate size that exhibit so uniform, some, and 
complete an appearance as D. The streets ace clean, 
wide, and spacious, Many of them present high claims 
to architectural beauty; and some of the squares — St. 
Stephen's (or Stephens Green) in particular, regarde 
as the largest in Europe, being a mile in circuit — are | 
extremely imposing. But the great beauty of D., asa 
city, lies in its public buildings, which, in point of design, | 
architectural taste, and classic beauty, are worthy of all 

ise; aud as these are so arranged as to give n finish | 
to the streets, or present a point of sight or attraction 
to the ordinary structures, the impression conveyed to 
the mind of the visitor is one of harmonious complete- 
ness, with extreme elegance and beauty. The city has 
the form of an elongated square or parallelogram, and 
is surrounded by a road of more than niue miles in cir- 
cuit. Among the public buildings, the first in antiquity, 
as in importance, i8 tlie royal or official residence, called 
the Castle, —a structure dating its erection from the 
beginning of the I3th century. Within this residence are 
contained the vice-regal lodgings and dwellings for all | 
the chief functionaries of state, nn extensive armory, 
treasury, war office, and official chambers for each de- 
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Bart., and reopened for worship in 1865. Christ Church, | 
the ancient cathedral of Dublin, built in 1038, is 
another venerable pile, containing some curious monu- | 
ments, and recently restored by a liberal citizen of D. 
St. George's Church is a superb edifice, with a magnifi- 
cent front, and spire 200 ft. high, No city, for its size, 
abounds more in charitable institutions These are in 
general well endowed, and seme of them are splendid 
buildings. There are also many learned societies. The 
chief trade of D. consists in exporting poplius, linens, 
porter and provisions.— Pup. (1881) 273,004. 

Dub'lin, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Dub ‘lin, in Georgia, a village of Butts co., about 8 m. 
S. E. of Jackson. 

—A post-village, cap. of Laurens co., near Oconee River, 
about 120 m. W. by N. of Savannah. 

Dublin, in Jndiana, a village of Parke co., on Raccoon 
Creek. abt. 10 m. S. E. of Rockville. 

—A post viAES and township of Wayne co., abt. 45 m. E. 
of Indianapolis ; pop. about 1,400. 

Dub'lin, in KAentocly, a post- village of Graves co., abt. 
11 m. W. of Mayfield, 

Dublin, in Maryland, a post- village of Harford co., abt. 
68 m. N. by E. of Indianapol.s. 

Dublin, in New Hampshire, post- village and town- 
ship of Cheshire co., about 35 m. S.W. of Concord; pop. 
abt, 1,400, 

Dublin, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin co., on the 
Scioto River, about 12 m. N.N.W. of Columbus, 


A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 2,000. 


Dublin, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Ducks co., 
nbt. 7 m N.N.W, of Doylestown, 

—A township of Fulton co.: pop. about 1,000, 

—A township of Huntingdon co.; pop. about 1,200, 

Dub'lin Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sea, into which flows 
the Liffey, forming Dublin harbor, It has 2 licht-honses, 
one at Howth Head on the N., the other at Kingston on 
the S. 

Dub'lin Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Fulton 
county. 

Dublin Station, (on the Virginia nul Tennessee 
Railroad.) in W. Virginia, Pulaski co., was the secne of n 
sharp action, fou; hit May 10, 1564, between the National- 
ists under Gen, Crook, and à body of Confederates under 
Gen. McCausland, in which the latter were defeated. 

Dubniéza, (doob-nee'za,) a town of European Turkey, 
on the Djerma, 22 m. from Sophia. Manuf, Iron works. 
Pop. 6,000. 


partment, with reception-room, and a chapel, which is} Dubois, GuiLLAUME, (doo-bwaw’,) a French cardinal and 


regarded as a perfect specimen of the florid Gothic. 
Next, as objects of curiosity or interest, may be men- 
tioned the Bunk of Ireland (formerly the House of Par- 
liament), Trinity College, the Custom-house, and the 
Four Courts, There are monuments to William III. in 
Colleze Green; of Nelson in Sackville Street; of the 
late Duke of Wellington in the Phoenix Park, with sev- 
eral others. To the W. of the city, and N. of the river, | 
lies the splendid park and domain, with the vice-regal 
lodge. the ordinary abode of the lord-lieutenant, known 
as the nir Park —a tract of wood and meadow, 
garden, plain and lawn, of three miles in length, by two 
in width, containing many magnificent trees, a large 
herd of deer, ample accommodation for the reviews of 
troops, and several beautiful drives. Opposite the park, 
with its palatial lodge, and on the south of the Liffey, 
is the celebrated Kilmainhain Hospital, the“ Chelsea ” 
of Ireland. Nine bridges, seven of stone and two of 
iron, of different sizes and architectural attraction, span 
the silvery Liffey: but though it must be confessed that 
D. presents to the notice of the visitor a finer city and 
more magnificent monuments of national and private 
taste than most cities of Europe generally, and offers a 
coup d'ail of cleanliness, order, and prosperity, not 
generally to be met with in any town approaching to 
such a size and population, yet D. like London, has 
its leprous spots, its filth, penury, and vice, and which 


Fig. 880. — st. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, (Dublin.) 


eppear more loathsome from the beanty and order 
around, and to which dirt and poverty clings like a re- 
roachful fester. St. Patrick's Cathedral (Fig. 880), 


ailt in 1190, and dedieated to the patron saint of Ire-| 


statesman, B. in. Brives-la-Gaillarde, 1656. He was the 
son of a poor apothecary in Limousin, and became valet 
to the superior of the college of St. Michael at Paris, 
where he studied, and entered into orders. Being ap- 
pointed private render to the Duke de Chartres, after- 
wards duke of Orleans and Regent, he received the rich 
abbey of St. Inst. and subsequently became counsellor 
of state. In 1717 he was sent to England as plenipoten- 
tiary to sign the triple nlliance, which had been entered 
into against Spain, between England, France. and Hol- 
land. On his return. he was made minister and secre- 
tary of state, and obtained the archbishopric of Cam- 
bray. In 1721 the Pope advanced him to the cardinal- 
nte, and, in the following year, he was appointed first 
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town was first settled in 1758 by a Frenchman named 
François Dubuque, but the colony was soon driven away 
by the Indians, who claimed the territory. The whites 
returned in 1830, und from 1533, the title of the Indians 
being extinguished, the town rapidly increased in pop. 
and importance. Pop. (1880) 22,254. 

Du'cal, a. | Fr, from Lat. ducalis.] Pertaining to a duke; 
having refereuce to a duke; as, the ducal dignity, a du- 
cal coronet. 

Du call. adv. After the manner of a duke. 

Du Cange, CHARLES DorRESNE, (doo-kang',) a French 
historian and philosopher, m. at Amieux, 1610. He 
wrote a History of Omstantinople under the French Dy- 
nasty of Emperors, and other works, the most celebrated 
of which is his Scriptural Glossary, u book of constant 
reference. D. 1688, 

Duc'at. n. [lat. ducatus, duchy.) A gold coin, formerly 
much used throughont the currency of Europe. It de- 
rives its name from the legend found on the first pieces 
of the kind, which were coined in Sicily during the 12th 
century. The legend runs t tihi, Christe, datus, quem 
tu remis, Duactus, “Let that duchy be thine, O Chriat, 
which thou rulest.” After the 12th cent, the issue oi 
D. increased largely in Italy: Venetian D. were called 
Iecchini, from lecca, where they we ied, In 1559, 
Germany adopted the D. into the currency, and shortly 
afterwards its use sprend over tlie whole of the north of 
Europe. The D. varies in quality and weight. The or- 
dinary D., which is current in Russia, Austria, Ham- 
x Åc., welglis 54 grains troy, und has a value of about 

Dead, for a ducat, dead.“ —Shaks. 

Dueca'to, (Cn pe.) a cape at the S. extremity of Santa 
Maura, one of the Ionian Isles. It is Leucadian 
promontory, or “ Lover's Leap," of the ancients. 

Ducateon’, n. Sp. ducaton.| A silver coin formerly 
used in «ome European states; a little ducat, 

ha’teau, in Wisconsin, a post-oftice of Door co. 

Duchesne, (doo-shain',) ANDKE, n French historian. B. 
1584. He published a series of original works on tho 
History of France, in 5 v. ls. folio; and was named the 
“father of French history. D. 1640. 

Duches'nois, JosrtPiuNg Ruris, a celebrated French 
actress, B. 1777. She performed at the Théatre Français 
from 1502 till 1830, b. 1835. 

Duchess. n. [Fr. duchesse.] The consort or widow 
of a duke; also. a lady holding the sovereignty of an 
independent duchy; as. Mary, Duchess of Burgun/ly. 

Dueh’y, n. [Fr. duché] A dukedom; territory or 
jurisdiction of a duke or duchess; as, the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 

Duch’y-court, n. The seigneurial or sovereign court 
of law of a duchy. 

Du'eis, Jeras Francois, a French dramatist, B. at Ver- 
sailles, 1733. He took Shakspeare for his model, and 
the majority of his plays are free imitations of the Eng- 
listi poet; altered to accommodate the taste of the times, 

. 1516. 

Duck, (duk,) n. [Swed. duk, cloth; Ger. tuch, intensive 
of L. Sax. tog.) A kind of coarse cloth or canvas of 
light texture, used for small sails, bed-sacking, awnings, 
&c.; also, a description used for men’s wearing apparel; 
ns, duck trousers, 


minister of state. From that time he reigned absolute Duek. n. [See the verb.] (Zoél.) See Axas. 


master, aná the French court, already so depraved, sank 
still lower in its vices; bnt happily his death soon put 
anend to his power. ile possessed great talents, but 
these were sullied and clouded by his vices of debauch- 
ery, avarice, and guilty ambition. D. 1723, 

Dubois’, in Illinois, a post-oflice of Washington co. 

Dubois’, in Indiana, a S. W. co.; area, about 420 sq. m. 
Rivers. Patoka, and the E. Fork of White River. Sur- 
Jace, diversified; soil, generally fertile. Min. Stone- 
coal. Cup. Jasper. 

Du Bois-Reymond, Em, a German physiologist. n. 
1818,in Berlin. After having zealously studied geology, 
anatomy, and physiology, he began, in 1841, his exami- 
nations and studies on animal electricity ; to which he 
has devoted most of his life. In 1843 appeared his 
treatise Ueber den sog. Proschstrom und die eleltro-moto- | 
rischen Fische; and his graduation thesis, Que apud 
veteres de piscibus electricis extant. argumenta, After 
many years of labor and study, he issued his great and 
well-known work, Untersuchungen über thierische Elek- 
tricitüt, in which he diffuses an entirely new idea and 
theory on the electrical action of the muscles and nerves 
of the animal and human systems. In 1851 he was| 
elected to the Berlin Academy of Science, and in 1858 to 
tlie chair of professor of physiology in the university. | 
D. is one of the most famous representatives of the physi- 
cal school of physiology. Of his other works are to be 
mentioned: Gedüchtnissrede auf Johannes Müller; De 
fibras Muscularis reactione ut chemicis visa est acida ; and 
Beschreibung einiger Vorrichtungen und Versuchsweisen 
zu elektro-physiol. Zwecken. 

Dubuque’, in Jowa, an E. connty, bordering on Illinois | 
and Wisconsin; area, abont 600 sq. m. Rirers. Missis- | 
sippi, Fall, and Little Makoqueta rivers. Surface, un-| 
even; soil, moderately fertile, Min. Lead. Cap. Du- 
buque. Php. (1880) 42,947. 

A city, the cap. of the above co.. situated on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, nbout 450 m. above St. Louis, | 
Mo. Among the principal buildings may be mentioned | 
the Market House, City Hall, U. S Custom House, Epis- 
copal seminary. &. D. is the depot for the lead-mining 
region W. of the Mississippi. and centre of trade for | 
most of N. Iowa. From 5 to 10 million pounds of lead 
are shipped from here annually. worth from $250,000 to 
$500.000.— Manuf. Iron, shot, flour, lumber. &c. D. has | 


laud, has been completely restored, nt a cost of 
$1,230,000, defrayed by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
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an extensive railroad commerce with Chicago, and river- 
trade with St. Paul, St. Louis, and New Orleans. This 
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—A sudden inclination of the head downward, as a mark 
of respect or obeisance; — derived from the action of 
a duck in water; as, * without duck or nod." ( Milton.) 
—A stone made to ricochet on the surface of the water; 
as, to play at ducks and drakes, Sce Duake. 

r. a. (Ger. ducken, See Dip and Dive.| To dip; to im- 
merse ; to plunge into water, and suddenly withdraw ; 
as, to duck n bather in the sca. — To plunge, as the head, 
in water, and immediately withdraw it; as, to duck a 
child in a wash-tub.—'fo drop the head by a sudden 
motion, to evade a missile; as, *the bullets will duck 
his head aside.” (Swift.)— To how; to stoop; to bend 
the head obsequiously ; — followed by to in most cases. 

The learned pate ducks to the golden fool."—Shaks. 

v. n. To plunge into water, and immediately withdraw; 
to dip; to take a header into water.— To bow; to 
cringe; to incline the head, as a mark of respect, rever- 
ence, or deference. 

Duck, n. [Dan. dukke.) A word of endearment, im- 
plying a pet, a darling; any fondly regarded object; as, 
a duck of a man, a duck of a dress, &c. 

My dainty duck, my dear-a."— Shaks. 


Duck'-bill, n. (Zoil.) See ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 

Duck'-billed, a. Having a bill or beak resembling 
that of a duck. 

Duck Creek, in Delaware, a hundred of Kent co.; 
pop. about 4,500. 

—Forms the boundary between New Castle and Kent 
cos., and empties into Delaware Bay. 

Duck Creek, in Georgia, a post-office of Walker 
county. 

Duck Creek, in Minas, a post-office of Warren co. 
Duck Creek, in Indiana, a post-township of Madison 
co., about 18 m. N.N.W. of Anderson ; pop. about 750, 

—Joins the Whitewater River near Brook ville. 

Duck Creek, in Ohio, a tributary of the Ohio River, 
which it enters abont 2 m. above Marietta. 

Duek'er, ». One who ducks, plnnges, or goes head- 
foremost into water.— A cringer; an obsequious de- 
pendant; one who fawns upon, or bends to. 

Duck'ers, in Kentucky, a post-office of Woodford co. 

Duck-hawk. n. (Zu.) See PEREGRINE FALCON. 

Duck Hill, in Mississippi, a post-office of Carrolt 
county. 

Duck'ing-stool, n. A chair in which scolding and 
vixenish wives were formerly securely fastened, to re- 
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ceive the punishment of being ducked in water. The! 
woman was placed in the chair with her arms drawn | 
backwards; n bar was placed across her back and inside: 
hor e'hows, while another bar held her upright: in this 
unconifortable position she was scenrely tied with cords. 
The persons appointed to carry out the punishment. by 
rising their end of the beam, cansed the unfortunate 
culprit to go overhead into the water. By pulling down 
their end with a chain, she was once more brought to 
the surface; and the ducking was repeated, according 
to the greatness of her offence. Sometimes the D. & wus 
combined with a tumbrel, A D. S. of this description 
(Fig. 581. was in use at Leominster, Eng., up to the year | 
1809; the benm was 2314 feet in length. The pryctice of | 
using the D. S. commenced in the I5th cent, but had 


Fig. 881. — DUCKING-STOOL. 


almost died out by the close of the 18th. The eucking- 
stool, often confounded with the D. S., was a different 
punishment; it was used unreservedly for men and 
women, who were fixed in a stool at their own doors, to 
be pelted aud hooted at by the mob. 

Duck Island, off the coast of Great Manitoulin 
Island. in Lake Huron. 

Duek-legsed, (du'legd,)a. Having short legs, like 
a duck. 

Duck legged, short- waisted, such a d she ls. 
That she must rise on tiptoes for a klass. - Dryden. 

Duck ling, n. A young, tender duck, 

Duck’-meat, Duck's-menat,n. ( Bof.) See LEMNA. 

Duck River, in Tennessee, rises near the W. base of 
the Cumberland Mountains, and after a general S. W., 
W., and N.W. course of about 250 m., enters the Ten- 
nessee River in Humphreys co. 

—A post-office of Hickman co. 

Duck River, in Wisconsin, rising in Outagamie co., 
und flowing N.E. through Brown co., into Green Bay. 

Duck’s’-foot, n. ( Bo.) See PODOPHYLLUM. 

Dack’-weed, n. (Bot.) Sime as Duck-meat. See 
LEMNA. 

Du'elos. CHARLES Pixeau, a French novelist, B. at Di- 
nan, in Brittany, 1705, became secretary of the French 
Academy, and succeeded Voltaire as historiographer of 
France. His principal work is, Considerations sur les 
Maurs du xvin, Siècle. D. 1772. 

Ducross' Station, in Louisiana, a post-office of St. 


t, (dukt,)n. [Fr. duit, from Lat. ductus — duco, to 
lend. Any tube or canal for the conduct and transmission 
of a fluid or other substance, particularly in tlie inter- 
nal structure of animals or plants; as, the capillary duct. 

Ductile, a. [Fr., from Lat. ductilis, from duco, I lead, 
driw.] Easy to be led, drawn, or managed; docile; 
tractable; pliant; yielding; flexible. 

“ Their designing leaders cannot desire a more ductile and easy 
people to work upon." — Addison. 

—That may be spun or drawn out into wire-like threads 
or processus; as, a ductile metal, 

All bodies ductile and tensile."— Bacon. 


Dae trel, adv. In a pliant, ductile manner; yield- 
ngly. 
Due'tileness, n. State or quality of being ductile. 
Ductil ity, n. | Fr. ductilité.| ( Physics.) The power pos- 
sessed by certain bodies, and especially by the metals, in 
virtue of which they are capable of being drawn out in 
length, while their diameter is diminished, without frac- 
ture or separation. Among the metals it may be called 
the property of being able to be drawn out into wires. 
The order of the metals which are ductile is almost sim- 
ilar to the order of those which are malleable; it is as 
follows : — Gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, zinc, sin, 
lead, nickel, palladium, cadmium. Platinum wire has 
been produced only x5) ;5th of an inch in diameter. 
Glass is exceedingly deii e at a high temperature. The 
property is also possessed by other substances; such as 
ms, glues, resins, &c., when softened by moisture or 


eat. 

Ductilim'eter, n. 8 and Gr. metron, a mens- 
ure.] An instrument for comparing the ductility of lead, 
tin, etc. 

Dud'der, r.a. An English provincialism for to confuse 
or overpower with noise. 

Dud'der, n. Ono who peddles in, or hawks about, spu- 
rions or flashy articles for slo. 

Dud'dery, n. Locally, in England, a rag-and-bone 
shop; a marine-store. 

Dudgeon, (dujn,) n. [Ger. degen, a sword, allied to 
Sansk. tij, to sharpen.) A small dirk or dagger, or the 
handle therefor; as,“ It was a serviceable dudgeon.”— 
Hudibras. 

Dudgeon, ». (W.dygen.] Inward anger or resent- 
ment; sullenuess; concealed malice or ill-will; discord. 
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“ Civil dudgeon first grew high."— Butler. 
Dudevant, Mapame. See Sanp, (GEORGES.) 
Dudley, (M“, EDMUND, an English minister of state 
under Henry VIL, B. 1462, executed with Empson at the 
commencement of the following reign, 1510. — His son, 
JOHN, DUKE or NORTHUMBERLAND, B. 1502, was the father 
of Lord Guilford Dudley, whom he married to Lady Jane 
Grey, (J. v) He was executed for treason, 1553. — Au- 
Brose, another son of the Duke, s 1520, was called the 
* Good Earl of Warwick." D. 1589. — RonEXRT, his fifth 
son, see LEICEST. R, (MARL OF.) — Sin ROBERT, son of the 
last-named, nnd of the Lady Douglas, B. 1573, was cele- 
brated for his skill in hydraulic engin ing. D. 1630. 

Dudley, iv England, an important town in the co. of 
Worcester, 814 m. W. by N. of Birmin Manuf. 
Nails, flint glass, «nd iron implements. Mining, smelt- 
ing ore, and quarrying limestone are extensively carried 
on. Pop. 49.778. 

Dudley, in J/linois, n post- village of Edgar co., abt. 27 
m. N. N. W. of Terre Hante. 


|Dud'ley. in Jndiana, a township of Henry co.; pop. 


about 1,900. 

A village of Jackson co., abt. 60 m. S. by E.of Indianapolis. 

Dud'ley, in Pwa, a village of Mitchell co., ubt. 57 m. 
N. N. W. of Cedar Falls. 

—A village of Polk co., on the Des Moines River, abt. 10 
m. below Fort Des Moines. 

Dudley, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Worcester co., abt. 50 m. S.W. of Boston; pep. abt. 2,200. 


- | Dud ley, in Missouri, a post-ottice of Carroll co. 
|Dad‘iey. in N. Curolina, u post-village of Wayne co., 


m. N. of Wilmington. 
Dud'ley, in Ohio, n village and township of Hardin co., 
nbt. 60 m. N. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1.200, 


| Dad ley, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Huntingdon co, 


Dud'leytown, in Indiana, a post-village of Jackson 
co, abt. 75 m. S. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Dudley ville. in Alabama, n village of Tallapoosa 
co., abt. 150 m. E.S.E. of Tuscaloosa, 

Dudley ville, in // uu, a post-office of Bond co. 

Duds, n». pl. Cast-off garments; old clothes ; — some- 
times used, in a colloquial and vulgar sense, for wearing 
npparel in general. 

Due, (dd,) a. [Fr. d£, pp. of devoir ; Lat. dehio, debitas, 
to owe de, and haben, to have. See Have.) Owed; 
owing; that ought to be paid or done to another; as, 
there is twenty dollars due to him, to pay due respect, 
&c. — Proper; fit; appropriate; suitable; becoming; 
as, I shall apply it to its due purpose, — Seasonable : 
exact; that ought to have arrived, or to be present, he- 
fore the time specified; as, a bill due fonr months after 
date, he is due by the next muil, &c. 
^ Eve within, due at her hour, prepared for dinner."— Milton. 


—adv. Directly: straightly; exactly; duly; as, a ship 
heading due South. 

—n. That which is owed or owing; that which one con- 
tracts to pay, do, or perform for another; that which 
law or justice requires to be paid or done; that which 
office, rank. station, social relations, or established rules 
of right or decorum require to be given, paid, or done; 
that which is demanded by legal or moral right; as, 
give every man his due. 

The due of honour in no point omít."— Shaks. 


—Right ; just title; proper claim. 

Due’-bill, n. (Luw.) An acknowledgment of a debt 
in writing. It differs from a promissory note in many 
particulars. It is not payable to order, nor is it assign- 
nble by mere indorsement.— Bouvier. 

Duel. n. |Fr., from Lat. duzllum, L. Lat. duellium — 
from duo, two; It. duzllo.] A premeditated combat 
between two persons, for the purpose of deciding some 
private difference, or establishing some real or fanciful 
point of honor; asingle combat ;—hence, any duality 
of personal contention, contest, or competition. — See 
DUELLING. 

r. n. or a. To meet as foes, and engage in single combat. 

*' He might have been genteelly duelled into another world." South. 


Duel, in Dakota, an E. co, bordering on Minnesota, 
and watered by Sioux, Wood, and Whetstone rivers. 

BDu'eller, n. One who fights a duel, or single combat; 
a duellist. 

Du’elling, n. Act or practice of fighting in single 
combat.— Dnels usually arise out of private quarrels, 
and the general practice is for the party insulted to 
send a friend to demand an apology. If he refuses, he 
is requested to name his friend; and the two friends, or 
seconds as they are called, arrange the preliminaries for 
the combat. They also choose the ground, regulate the 
mode of fighting, place the weapons in the combatants’ 
hands, and enforce compliance with the rules which 
they have decided npon. Although the duel is now of 
very rare occurrence, it is comparatively a modern in- 
stitution. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans no 
such practice existed, and the word duellum meant a 
war between two nations. Afterwards, under the be- 
lief that God would interfere miracnlously in behalf of 
the innocent against the guilty, judicial disputes were 
decided throughout Europe by trial by battle. (See 
Byrtvg, or Batre.) Probably the duel originated in a 
belief in the aie principle, It seems to have had its 
origin among the Germanic nations. Louis le Débon- 
naire was the first French king who permitted dispu- 
tants to resort to arms. Henri II. prohibited D on 
account of a combat between his friend Frangois de la 
Chastaignerie and Guy Chabot de Jarnac, in which the 
latter was slain. The practice of D., however, still 
continued. Francois I. openly encouraged it, and set an 
example by challenging Charles V. Several ineffectual 
nttempts were made to put down the practice; but to 
such an extent was it carried on during the sovereignty 
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of Henri IV., that in the first eighteen years of his 
reign 4,000 gentlemen lost their lives in duels. Henri 
was compelled by popular feeling to endeavor to abolish 
the custom by adding death, in extreme cases, to the 
penalties then in force, He, however, did not look with 
an unfavorable eye upon D.; consequently, although 
very unlawful, it became very fashionable, Daring the 
reign of Louis XIII. D. became so prevalent that it was 
said in Paris that no Frenchman was worth looking at 
unless he had killed his man. Although D. was so com- 
mon, the law against it was curried out with great 
rigor, and several noblemen and gentlemen of high re- 
nown were beheaded for persisting in fighting. During 
Louis XIV.'s reign, duels of three, four. und five a side 
were common; but the king at last enforced the laws 
with such firmness, that, for the time, D. was almost 
abolished. D. appears to have been introduced into 
England about the time of the Norman Conquest; but 
it was principally in its public or judicial form. Private 
D. was very prevalent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It declined during the Commonwealth, but broke out 
agin in the reign of Charles II. During the reign of 
William III. attempts were made to abolish D.; and in 
1712 a bill was introduced into Parliament, but was 
thrown out, notwithstanding that its objects had been 
strongly advocated in Queen Anne's speech. After the 
wearing of swords was abandoned, D. diminished for a 
time; but the pistol soon began to take the place of 
that wenpon. After a time, chance took the place of 
skill, and ghastly, albeit absurd, duels were fought at 
two or three paces, one pistol being loaded and the other 
not. This sort of D. scems to have reached its climax when 
the disputants made choice hy lot between two pills, one 
made of bread, and the other containing poison, From 
this point D. declined, and has now quite fallen into 
disrepute; in England, indeed, it may be said to be 
abolished. By the laws of that country, any man kill- 
ing another in a dncl, however fair it may have been, is 
considered guilty of murder; but in England, as in 
France, D. is not looked upon unfavorably by the public, 
and no jury has been found who would convict any one 
charged, in the case of a fhir duel. The duels among 
the German students are merely fencing: matches with 
Sharp weapons; and although some ugly cnts in the 
face are given nnd received, they are never abro- 
lutely dangerous, as armed seconds are always on the 
alert to prevent any serious wounds. D. has been 
known in the U. States since the original settlement, 
the first duel taking place in 1621, «t Plymouth. Among 
the most celebrated duels fonght in this country are 
the following: Gen. Hamilton and Col. Burr, in 1804, 
in which the former was killed; Henry Clay and Jobn 
Randolph, in 1826: Benton, in closing his account of 
the fight, says: “ Certainly duelling is bad, but not quite 
80 bad as its substitutes—revolvers, bowie-knives, black- 
guarding, and street assassination under the pretence 
of self-defence.” Gen. Jackson killed Mr Dickinson in 
a duel, and was also engaged in other affairs, Col. Ben- 
ton killed a Mr. Lucas, and had other affairs of honor on 
his hands. By the common law, when one of the par- 
ties to a duel is killed, the survivor and the seconds are 
gnilty of murder, and the participants in n duel where 
there is no fatal result, are held liable for misdemeanor; 
bnt many of the States bave modified this rule by legis- 
lative enactment, and in more than half the Union the 
legislation against duelling has heen ineffective. Inthe 
Northern States, nevertheless, the force of opinion is 
strongly against duelling. In the American navy and 
army, an officer implicated in a duel with a brother ofi- 
cer, either as principal or second, is liable to be cashivred 
upon conviction by a court-martial. 

. d. Pertaining, or having reference to, a duel ; reqni- 
site for a duel; as, duelTing pistols, the duelling code, &c. 

Du'ellist, n. A dueller; one who meets and fights 
another according to the code of honor; one who up- 
holds the theory and practice of duelling; as, a noted 
duellist. 

le bath no honour lost, our duellísts say." — Ben Jonson. 

Duel'lo, n. n A ducl, or single combat. 

—Practice of duelling; code of laws which regulates 
duels, or affairs of honor. 

The gentleman will, for bis honour's sake, have one boul with 
you; he cannot by the dwello avoid it."—Shaks. 

Duen'na, u.; pl. DUENNASE. {r dueña, from Lat. 
domina, the mistress of a family. See DOMINATE.) An 
old widow, or other elderly female, placed in attendance 
on a younger woman, a8 a safeguard. 

“T bribed her duenna." — Pope. 

—The title formerly given to the lady-in-waiting on the 
queens of Spain. 

Du'et, n. [It. duetto.] (Mus) A two-part composition, 
either vocal or instrumental, with or without a bass and 
accompaniment. To torm a good D.. the execution should 
be pretty equally distributed between the two parts; 
the melodies so connected, intermingled, and dependent 
on each other, as to be entirely inseparable, but at the 
same time perfectly related and concinnous when heard 
together. 

Dufaure’, JULES ARMAND STANISLAS, a French states- 
man, B, 1798. Becoming an influential member of the 
liberal party in the Chamber of Deputies, he became 
Minister of the Interior in 1848-9; Minister of Justice 
1871; and in 1874-5 he became a member of the Broglie 
cabinet. D. June 27, 1881. 

Duff, n. A term applied by sailors to a pudding made 
of suet and flour, occasionally with raisins added ; as, 
plum-duff. 

Duffel, Duffle, n. (Etymol. uncertain.] A kind of 
coarse woollen cloth, resembling frieze, 

Dufferin, FREDERICK TEMPLE BLACKWOOD, EARL OF, 
an English author and statesman, B. 1826, after holding 
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varions hich offices of state became in 1872 Governor- 
General of Caniely— His Letters from High Latitudes is 
a werk ot hi nterest ud valne, 

Du'frenite. v. ,, An orthorhombic mineral, 
found near Allentown, N, J. 

Dufrenoy site, n. (Min.) An orthorhombic min- 
eal Sp. Kr. $049. Lustre metallic; color kack -h. 
lead-gray ; streak reddish-brown, G. Sulphur 22 10. 
arsenic 20772, lead 57:18— 100, 

Dug, n. [Swed. Goth, „ to suckle; Sansk. dah, 
to milk; probably allied to Heb. died, breast, pap] The 
yap or nipple of the breast; now applied only tu a cow 
or other beast, unless in contempt, 

"Dying with mother's dug lotwoeu its lips, "—Shaks, 

Dug. imp. aud pp. of Dio, q. v. 

gun s Landing, in Arkansas, a. village of Jef- 

ü co. 

Du’gansville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Mercer co. 

Dugdale, Sin Witty, an English antiqnary and 
herald, u. at Coleshilt, Warwickshire, 1605. He was 
made Chester herald in 1644; accompanied Charles I. 
thronghout the civil war; and after the Restoration, on 
being appointed Garter king-nt-arms, received the honor 
of knighthood. His chief work is the Monasticum An- 
glicanum ; but he niso wrote The Baronage of Eoglan, 
3 vols.: The History of St, Paul's Cathetral ; Origines 
Juridicales, and several other works of merit. The 
* Monasticon " was the joint work of Dugdale and 
Roger Dodsworth, and appeared in 3 vols. folio; the 
first vol. in 1655, the third in 1673. A new and con- 
siderably extended edition was projected in 1812, aud 
completed in 6 vols. folio, in 1830. D. 1686. 

D emo’na, in Louisiana, n village of Catahoula 

rish, on Bayou Castor, about 40 miles W. of Harrison- 


urg. 

Dug Hill, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Dugom’'mier, a French general, native of Guadaloupe, 
B. 1736, He early entered the army, aud after honorable 
service, for which he received the cross of 8t. Louis, he 
retired to Martinique, where he possessed a large estate 

revious] y to the French Revolution. He espoused the 
publican canse, and being nominated colonel uf the 
national guards of the island, he defended it against a 
body of royalist troops sent from France. He ufter- 
wards went to France, and being made commander-in- 
chief of the army in Italy, he gained many important 
alvantages over the Austro-Sardinian army. He took 
Toulon, after a sanguinary contest, in 1793. He next 
commanded the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and, in 
1794, gained the battle of Alberdes, and seized the post 
of Montesquieu, taking 200 pieces of cannon, and 2,090 
prisoners. He continued his career of victory till be 
fell in an engagement at St. Sebastian, 1794. 

Du'gong, n. (Z.) See MiNaT E. 

Dug’-out, n. A kind of canoe hollowed ont of a log or 
trunk of a tree, used on the Western rivers of the U. 
States. 

Dug Springs, a locality in Missouri, 10 m. S. W. of 
Springfield, memorable for a skirmish that occurred 
Aug. 2d, 1561. between bodies of Union and Confederate 
troops, commanded by Gens, — — and Rains, respec- 
tively, in which the latter sustained a reverse. Loss on 
both sides trifling. 

n RÉxÉ, one of the most celebrated 
naval officers of France, was n, 1674, at St. Malo. left the 
school at Caen, where he was to haye studied theology, 
with the reputation of a good-for-nothing fellow, and 
betook himself t^ the sea, His career, which was ve 
brilliant, may be divided into two parts, the first extend- 
ing from 1659 to 1697, and the second from 1627 to the 
close of his life, During the former, he cruised about 
aa a sort of privateer, inflicting immense damage on the 
eneinies of France. The English merchantmen suffered 
severely from his attacks, In the Channel, on the 
coasts of Ireland and Holland, in the Spanish Main. 
everywhere fortune followed D. T. Louis XIV., as a ro- 

for his daring exploits, admitted him into the 

state navy, and gave him the command of a frigate, 
The second part of his carver was ns brilliant as the 
first. In 1707 he engaged a part of the English fleet at 
the entrance of the Channel, burned one ship, captured 
three others, and abont 60 transports; but the must 
lorious of his triumph was the attack and capture of 
io Janeiro, in 1711, after hostilities had lasted for 11 
days. The city was ransomed for 610,000 ernzados, The 
South American expedition of D. T., which cost Portu- 
gal in all about 30,000,000 francs, put the seal to the 
celebrity of the French commander, He was sneces- 
sively named clef d eseadre, member of the council of 
the Indies, lientenant-general, and naval commander at 
Brest. In 1741, Louis XV. sent D. T. into the Levant, tu 
chastise the barbarians inhabiting the neighboring 
coasts, and to obtain reparation for the damages done to 
iy eee In this, also, D. T. was successful. 

Duguesclin, Bentnann, (Ad. a ,n.) a renowned 
French warrior and statesman, and Constable of France 
in the 14th cent, was born about 1314. Though de- 
formed in person, and of a fierce and untractable dis- 
position in his youth, he persevered in his endeavors to 
eclipse these defects by the brilliancy of his actions; and 
mainly to him must be attributed the expulsion of the 
English from Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou. D, was 
captured by the brave English commander, Sir John 

Chandos. at the battle of Auray in 1364,and was ransomed 
for 100,000 francs, Sent to subdne the roving companies 
of soldiery, then wasting France, he placed himself at 
their li and led them to foreign wars. While serv- 
ing in Spain against Peter the Cruel, he was again 
made prisoner by the English under the Black Prince, 
but was soon liberated. He was suon after made con- 
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stable of France, Suspicion unjustly falling upon him, 
he proudly resigned, and determined to retire to Spain. 


DULL 819 


—The title, dignity, or quality of a duke; as, the dukedom 


of Norfolk. 


Belore setting vut he went to ussist in the siege of the Buke'ling, u. A poor, insignificant duke; (applied in 


castle of Raudan, and there b. 1350. Ro highly, indeed, 


was he esteemed even by his enemies, that the governor Duke of Ex'eter's 


iusisted on placing the keys of the fortress ou the coffin 
of the hero, There are several French Lives of this! 
hero, and à new History of his Life and Times, by D. F. 
Jamieson, was published in 1864. 


Daguetia, (d'u-gu-e'she-a,) n. (Hat.) A genus of plants, 
ore 


Anonacer. The only interesting species is D., gui- 


contempt.) 

—— n. (Hist) An 
instrument of torture resembling the rack in construc- 
tion. It is said to bave been invented in England, dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VL, by the dukes of Exeter and 
Sussex. According to Blackstone, it was never pnt into 
use, It was at one time exhibited along with other in- 
struments of torture in the Tower of London. 


tarensis, a native of Guiana, which furnishes the strong Dukes. in Maxsuchusetts, an extreme S.E, co. consisting 


elastic wood called lancewood, This i» chiefly used by | 
concli-makers. 

a mountain of Venezuela, in South America, 
stands in Lat 3° 30^ N. and Lon, 66° 10° W. It is of 


conspicuous form, being perpendicular on two sides, and | — n. State or quality c 
bare at the summit. Rising, moreover, to the height) Dula’ney 


of 5,500 ft., it forms a safe landmark for the voyager on 
the Orinoco. 


Prussia, on the Rhine, 14 m. from Diisseldorf. Manuf. 
Woollens, cot tons, soap, leather, and tobacco. Prp. 14,165, 


Duke, n. (Lat. dur, a leader, a general; Fr. duc; It. 


uus) An honorary title given in England and in 


of several islands from Barnstable co. by 
Vineyard Sound, the principal of which is Martha 
Vineyard. Area, abt. IIS s4. m. Surface, uneven; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Edgartown. /. abt. 5,000, 

being a duke. 
Valley, in Maryland, n post-office of 
Baltimore co, 


Dulcamara, n. (Hot.) See SOLANUM. 
| Duisburg, (doisboorg.) a strong town of Khenish| Dulce. (dool'«d,) a lake of Guaten 


abt. 102 m. N E. 
of the city of New Guatemala, cap. of the state. D., in 
abt. 25 m. in length, and averages 10 in breadth. It 
is connected with the Gulf of Honduras by the river 
Dulce and n smaller lake called the Golfete. 


France to noblemen, or military commanders of the| Dulce. or Goro Durce, an arm of the Pacific Ocean in 


highest rank. The term is first used in history in Gen, 
xxxvi. 15, with reference to the grandsons of beau, and 
probably signifies their position as heads or founders 


Costa Rica, between the points of Burica (Lat. 8° N., 
Lon. 83° W.) and Gorda (Lat. 8° 32° N., Lon. 53° N., 
on the latter of which is a fort. 


of families or tribes, as it could have no political mean- | Dulce, (Rio,) a river of La Plata, rising in the dist. of 


ing further than this nt that early period. It was np- 
plied as an especial title of rank to the military gov- 


3 aud flowing S. E. past Santiago into Porongas 
e. 


ernors of provinces of the Roman empire abt. the year! Daleet, (dul’st,) a. [It. dolcisto, sweet, from Lat. dul- 


325, in the reign of Coustantine the Great, when they 
ceased toexercise the civil functions which had hitherto 
formed a part of the duties of the Roman governors or 
procurators, There were from 30 to 40 of these duces 
or dukes, 10 of whom were particularly distinguished 
by the appellation of comes, or companion, in allusion to 
the closer relationship into which they were brought to 
the emperor, by virtue of the hich dignity with which 
they had been invested. The title of comes in Inte ages 
became count, and then implied à rank subordinate to 
that of duke, although it had previously been superior 
to it, (See Count.) The early Roman counts and 
dukes were distinguished by wearing a golden baldrick 
or band, and they received considerable emoluments 
from the state, to enable them to support their dignity 
iu a becoming manner. "Their power was entirely re- 
stricted to their military command, other officers being 
appointed to collect the revenues and administer justice. 
The title of D. was preserved in succeeding ages, and 
for the most part applied to military commanders of 
high rank, by the northern tribes, who asserted their 
supremacy over the south of Europe in the latter days 
of the Roman empire. At the time of the conquest it 
was given to persons exercising almost absolute and 
kingly power over largo tructs of territory called duke- 
doms, acknowledging the superiority of the monarch, 
of whom they were supposed to hold their lands by 
feudal tenure, by some slight and occasional act of 
homage. (See Frvpat System.) It was, however, no 
uncommon thing for the D. to enter the lists with his 
feudal lord on very slight grounds of offence, and suc-| 
cessfully hold his 
own against him, 
Buch were the 
dukes of Nor- 
mandy, Guscony, 
Aquitaine and 
Burgundy. Their 
dominions and ti- 
tles were heredi- 
tury in all cases, 
The title is ap- 
plied even in the 
present day to the 
sovereigns of 
many petty Ger- 
man states, sone 
times with the S= 
prefix grand or 
arch; as the 
grand-duke of 
Baden, the arch- 
duke Charles, &c. 
In England the 
Norman and 
Plantagenet kin, 
assumed the title 
by virtue of their continental possessions, neqnired by 
inheritance or marriage; bat it was first conferred u. 
an honorary distinction by Edward II. on his sen 
Edward, the Black Prince, whoin he created D. of Corn- 
wall in 1335; since which time the title has always 
Delon get to the Prince of Wales for the time being, by 
reseriptive right. There are at present 20 dukes in| 
t Britain, — the D. of Cambridge, n D. of the in. 7| 


ENGLISH DUKE, IN NIS STATE RODES, 


royal, being excepted,—of whom 20 are English, 7 
Scotch, and 2 Irish. The D. of Norfolk isthe premier or, 
senior D, of England, by priority of creation; the 5. 
of Hamilton, the premier D. of Scotland; and the D.| 
of Leinster, of Ireland. | 

Th dine with Duke Humphrey, to go withont dinner. 
This phrase is snid to have orizinateT from the habit of | 
persons needing a dinner lounging abont the tomb of 
T Duke of Gloucester, in old St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Londo: 


tion of a duke; n duchy, 
“ Prospero found his dukedom in a poor lale," — Shuks. 
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Dulcif'Iunous, v. 
Dul'cify, v.a. [Fr. dulcifier, from Lat. dulcis.) To 


Dulcimer, (dul'sim-ér.) n. 


| Duledge, (du'lig.) n. (Ordnance. 


Du'lia, „ IL. Lat.) 
Dulich'ium, n. Gr, duo, two, and irichen, scale; 


Dall, a. 


cis, sweet, and melos, from Gr., an air,asong.| Luscious; 
pe or delicious to the taste; as, “ dulcet creams.” — 
tun. 


—Bweet and captivating to the ear; harmonious; full 


of softness and melody. 
** Dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet.” — Milton. 


Dulcia'na, n. [Lat. dulcis] (Mus) A sweet-toned 


org stop. 


Dulcification, (díl-ri-fi-ka'shon,) n. [Fr] Act of 


making dulcet, or sweet, 


Dulcifled, (/il'si-fid,) p.a. Sweetened ; as, dulcified 


spirits of nitre, 
Falling sweetly. (u.) 


sweeten; to free from harshness or acidity. 
“ Spirit of wine dulc(fes spirit of salt." — Arbuthnot. 


Dulci'gno, a townof Montenegro, in Albania, for- 


uierly belonging to Turkey. YS. Sec M /NTENEGRO, 


Dulciloquy, (ALL Kot,) m. [From Lat. dulcis, 


and loui, to speak.) A soft, engaging style of speaking. 
Sp. dulcemele, from Lat. 
dulcis, sweet, und melos, from Gr., an nir, n song.) ( Mus.) 
An instrument, seemingly of the wind species, in use 
among the Jews. It is now sumetimes applied toa small 
instrument of stretched metallic wires, beaten with light- 
hand hammers. 


Dulcora'tion, n. [L. Lat. dulcoratio.) Act of sweet- 


ening. 

A wooden bolt 
connecting the fellies of the wheel of n gun-carriage. 
Adoration of saints. See LAIRIA,. 


alluding to the glumes in two rows.) (Bol.) A genus 
of plants, ord. Cyperacer. They are perennial plants, 
with leafy stems, Spikes axillary. racemose. 

A. S. dol; L Ger. dull; Ger. : rout in Dan. 
dólge, Middle High Ger. del^em, to bide.) Slow of under- 
standing; obtnse; stupid; slow and heavy of mental 
perception; doltish ; as, a dull intellect. — Heavy: slug- 
gish; without life or spirit; slow of motion; slow of 
hearing or secing; inapt or upready to learn or compre- 
hend; awkward ; as, He wasdwu!! at clagsienl learning.” 
(Thockeray.) — Blunt; obtuse; wanting keenness of 
point or edge; without sharpness; ns, a dull razor.— 
Sleepy; drowsy; heavy in manner; insensible; gross; 
cloggy ; not pleasing or inspiriting ; as, dull company. — 
Wanting expression or animation ; uninteresting ; heavy 
in quality; melancholy; cheerless: cloudy; as, a dull 
book, a dull day, a dull occupation, &c. 

“To make dictionaries 1s dull work." — Dr. Johnson, 


d |—Obscure; dim; not vivid; not bright or clear to the 


sight; wanting in variety or liveliness of color; gloomy; 
as, dull Hight, a dull sky. a dull mirror, n dull COWES 


—v.a. To make dull; to stupefy; to make insensible, or 


slow to perceive, as the intellect; as, to dull pain. — 
To blunt; to deprive of edge or sharpness; to obtuud; 
aa, to dull a knife, 


* Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” — Shaks, 


To sully; to tarnish; to cloud ; to render dim or gloomy. 


The breath dulls the mirror." — Bacon. 


—To make sad, listlesa, or melancholy ; to damp: to ren- 


der innctive, as the attention; to make heavy or slow 
of life or motion; to depress; as, to dull one's interest 
in anything. 

* Union iu bodies dulleth any violent impression.” — Bacon. 


v. un. To become dull, or blunt; to become obtuse or 


stupid, 


Dull'ard, a. [From dull] Blockish; stupid. 
—n. A stupid person; one slow to learn, comprehend, 


or perceive : a dunce; a blockhead; a dolt; a numskull. 


Dullardism, n». Stupidity; dulness of sense or in- 


tellect, 


n, in hope of an invitation from n passer-by. DE " . 
Duke'dom, „. The territory, possessions, or jurisdic- Duil-brnined, ¢. Having a dull intellect; stupid; 


thick-headed, 


Dull-browed, a. Bearing a gloomy or overcast 


countenance. 
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Dull’-disposed, (dis-pozed,) a. 


to dulness or melancholy. 


Duller, . The person who, or thing which, dulls or 


deadens. 

Dull'-eyed, (dull'id,) a. 
mate expression of countenauce. 

Dull-head, n. A dullard; a dunce; a slow-witted 
person; one of dull comprehension. 

DulVish, a. Somewhat dull, monotonous, or tire- 
some; as, a dullish book. 

Dull'y, adv. Without life or spirit; listlessly ; stupidly. 
Dul/'ness, Dull/ness, n. State or quality of being 
dull; slowness of comprehension; weakness of intellec 

want of quick perception or eager desire; heavin 
"'irowsiness ; disinclination to energy or motion, whether 
»f mind or body ; want of clearness or lustre; blunt- 
uess ;. want of edge; obtuseness. 

Gentle dulness ever loves a joke." — Pope. 

Duloc'racy, n. See Dovtocracy. 

Dulse, n. (Bot.) See RHODOMINIA. 

Dulude River, in Michigan. Seo BLACK RIVER. 

Duluth, or Du Luth, in Minnesota, a fine city, and 
port of entry, the cap. of 8t. Louis county, is situated 
at the W. end of Lake Superior, and is the eastern 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is 136 
m. N. N. E. of St. Paul by rail. Duluth has a very 
advantageous position for a commercial city, being at 
the head of navigation on the great lakes, an the 
feleral government has expended large sums of money 
in the improvement of the harbor by dredging, and 
the construction of a breakwater and piers. Pup. 
(1880) 2,656, 

Du'ly, adv. [From due.) Properly; fitly; 
a suitable or becoming manner. 

Du'mal, a. [From Lat. dumus,a bush.) Bushy; per- 
taining to bushes, briers, or underwood. 

Du'maran, anisland of the Asiatic archipelago, in Lat. 
10° 30’ N., Lon. 120? E. Ext. 20 m. by 20; has a town 
with a pop. of abt. 2,000. 

Du'mns, ALEXANDRE Davy, one of the most popular and 
prolific of all modern French romance-writers, B. at 
Villers-Cotterets, 1803. M. Dumas was a Creole by 
extraction, — Gen. Alexandre Davy Dumas, his father, 
who distinguished himself during the war arising out 
of the revolution, being the illegitimate son, by a col- 
ored woman, of the Marquis de la Pailléterie, a wealthy 
planter of St. Domingo. A. D. began his literary car 
at un early age. and to the remarkable gift of his facile 
diction has added a fecundity of thought and power 
of delineation that, despite the immense tax made on 
his imagination f.r 80 many years, seems as vigorous 
and prolific in his creations new as when he first startled 
the reading world by the originality and vigor of his 
scenes and characters. As an expeditious, imaginative, 
and exciting writer of fiction, D. is unrivalled. Lis 
works constitute in number a perfect library, exceed- 
ing 1,200 volumes, embracing, in this vast catalogue, 
nearly a hundred acted dramas, historical, social, and 
domestic novels and romances, besides travels, memoirs, 
and histories. A man of such unquestioned ability as 
A. D., and an author of such universal popularity, may 
be allowed the harmless. exercise of personal vanity; 
still it must be confessed that his egotiam, as exhibited in 
his travels and biographical sketches, is as transcendent 
as his literary talent is unquestionable. Out of the ex- 
tensive list of this author's productions, the works on 
which his fame most deservedly merits to rest, are Les 


regularly ; in 


Trois Mousquetaires, and Monte Christo, —romances which | 
possess great originality of construction, conjoined to 
powerfnl situations, natural dialogue, and a vigorous| 


delineation of character. D. 1870. 


Having a tendency | 


Presenting a vacant, inani- 


Dumbar'tor 


A. DUMAS (father). 
Fig. 883. 
DUMAS, ALEXANDRE, a French novelist and dramatic writer, 
son of the above, B. at Paris, 1824. He was early intro- 
duced into the society of gucre men. actors, and 
or 


A. DUMAS (sor). 


actresses, and became conspicuous his wit and preco- 
city. Dumas Fils, as he is commonly styled, seems to 
have a microscopleal power of delineating and magnify- 
ing the worst side of society in his dramas. He belongs 
to the sensuous school of French literature, and is con- 
sidered by the public the greatest living dramatist of the 
Demi mande. His principal work of fiction, La Dame aur 
Camélias, created a great sensation, and was reproduced 
in Verdi's opera La Traviata, D. fils is not nearly so 
prolific as was his father; he has nevertheless written 
many dramatic pieces which have been generally suc- 
cessful. In 1875 he became a member of the Academy. 
Dumas, JAX Baptisze, a French chemist and botanist, 
B. at Alais, 1800. In 1823 he received the appointment 
of demonstrator of chemistry at the Polytechnic School, 
and was also made professor of chemistry at the Athénée 
af Paris. From this period the science of organic chem- 
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istry stands deeply indebted to his exertions. In 1829 
he fonuded the Central School of Arts and Manufactures, 
and, in 1834, became professor of organic chemistry in 
the School of Medicine. In 1845 he was made president 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Industry, and, 
in 184), received the port-fruille of Agriculture and 
Commerce, In 1851 he acted as vice-president of the 
Great Exhibition in London, and subsequently became 
vice-president of the superior council of public instruc- 
tion in France. M. Dumas’ Theory of Substitution is 
one of his most important works, and his treatise on 
chemistry, as applied to the arts, is another valuable 
offering to practical science. 

Duma'sine, n. [Named after the French chemist Du- 
mas.) (Chem.) An oily liquid, obtained, amoug other 
producta, by distilling acetate of lime. Form. Cyyl{,0. 

Dumb, (dum.) a. [A. S. dumb; Ger. and O. Ger. stumm ; 
Heb. dum, to be silent.) Having the powers of speech 
stopped; tongue-tied; mute; without the faculty of 
articulation; as, the dumb creation, 

“Like dumb statues, or unbreathing stones." —Shaks. 


—Silent; not speaking; unwilling to utter speech; as, 


dumb-show, 
“On their own merits modest men are dumb. — Colman. 


—Wanting brightness or color; void of lustre; dim. 


^' Her stern was painted of a dumb white." — Defoe. 

Deaf and dumb. See DEAF AND DUMB. 

To strike dumb, To confound with fright, awe, or 
astonishment; to confound the senses, or deprive of the 
power of speech, 

Struck dumb, they all admir'd the god-like man.“ Dryden. 
or Dunbar’ton, a co. of Scotland, 
bounded N. by Perthslure, E. by the cos, of Stirling and 
Lanark, S. by the Clyde, W. by Loch Long, and Argyle- 
shire. Area, 297 sq.m., in 2 detached portions. Rivers, 
The Leven, Lakes. Numerous, the largest being Loch 
Lomond, Surface, mostly mountainons, but fertile in 
the low-lands, Min. Coal, iron, freestone, and limestone. 
Manuf. Cotton and paper, with large print-fields on the 
Leven. Pop, 52,034. 


—A seaport town of Scotland, cap. of the above co..on the 


W. bank of the Leven, 13 m. N.W. of Glasgow; pop. 
8,250. The ancient castle of Dumbarton crowns a lofty 
and precipitous rock, which rises abruptly from a level 
plain at the confluence of the Clyde and Leven, by which 
its base is washed on two sides. It has a barrack, con- 
taining 1,500 stand of arms, and an armory, in which is 
the double-handed sword of the patriot Wallace, q. v. 
It was from this castle that Mary, Queen of Scots, whilst 
yet a child, was conveyed to France; and it was to it 
that her friends intended to conduct her after her escape 
from Loch-leven. 


Dum b'-bell, x. (Gymnastics.) An instrument used for 


culisthenic purposes, one for each hand, aud employed 
for the purpose of opening the chest and developing the 
muscles of the superior extremities. It is formed of two 
globes of iron or wood, joined by a horizontal shank, of 
4or Ginches in length, sufficient for the hand to grasp,— 
the fingers being protected from injury by the extending 
ball at either end. The body being drawn up erect, with 
the muscles in a state of tension, the operator, grasping 
a D.-B. iu either hand, ex- 
tends his arms horizon- 
tally before him, at their 
utmost length. the bells 
being so held that the 
balls at their extremity 
point upwards nnd down- 
wards, each instrument, 
at the same timo, touching 
the other. The body be- 
ing kept rigid, and firmly 
planted on the feet, the 
arms are to be swung 
slowly outwards, as far 
back as the operator can 
endure the strain, care be- 
ing taken to keep the arms in the same line, level with 
the top of the shoulder, during the operation. The 
hands are then to be brought rapidly forward till the 
bells strike in front, and nguin, with the recoil, carried 
outwards and back wards, repeating the same movements 
as long as the operator has endurance for the task. As 
the D. are made of differeut sizes and weights, it is 
advisable always to begin with the lightest weights 
first, snch as the four-pound D.: and when the muscles 
have, after a week or two of practice, become accustomed 
to the strain, the seven or ten-pound bell may be used, 
aud continued till the operator is enabled to make them 
meet behind his back with the same concussion they 
encounter in front. For public singers, declaimers, and 
those who require a capacious chest and an uninterrupted 
play of lung, the use of the D. is of immense service. 
At the game time their steady employment materially 
improves the figure by giving an erect carriage and 
mauly bearing to the body. 

Dumb’-eane, n. (Bet.) See Caraprum, and DIEFFEN- 
BACHIA, 

Dumb'ly, adv. Mutely; silently; without speech. 

Dumb'ness, n. State of being dumb; silence; want 
of articulation; voluntary omission of speech; muteness. 

“There was apecch iu their dumbness.”—Shaks, 

Dumb’-show, n. Pantomimio representation; gesture 
without words. > 

Dumb’-waiter, u. A table placed on a movable frame, 
enabling viunds, &c., to be passed from one story of a 
house to another: thus dispensing with the attendance 
of servants for (hat purpose. 

Dumesnil, Marie FaaNcorsg, (A- mA nee,) a cele- 
brated French actress, B. 1713. Sho first appeared on 
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the stage in 1737, rose to the highest eminence as & 
tragical performer, and surpassed all her contemporaries 
in parts requiring queenly dignity, deep pathos, or the 
vehement display of the fiercer passions. D. 1803. 

Du'metose, a. [From Lat. dumus.] ( Bot.) Resembling 
a bush; of bush-like character. 

Dam found, Dum ‘founder. r.a. To strike dumb 
with confusion, surprise, or other sudden emotion. (Col- 
loquial and vulgar.) 

Dumfries, (du-/rééz’,) a co. in the S. of Scotland, 
bounded on the S. by the Solway Frith, E. Cumberland, 
N. Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and W. by 
Ayrshire and Kirkondbright Area,1,129 sq.m. Rivers. 
The Annan and Nith. Surface, mostly mountainous ; 
soil, suitable for pasturage. Min. Coal, lead, and free- 
stone. Manuf. Unimportant. Cap. Dumfries. Pp. 87,522. 

—A burgh and seaport of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 
on the E. bank of the Nith, 64 m. S.W. of Edinburgh. 
Manuf. Hosiery, hats. baskets, leather, and shoes. Erp. 
Cattle, sheep, and grain. Pop. 18,236. 

Dumfries’, in Virginia, a post-village of Prince William 
co., on Quantico Creek, abt. 90 m. N. of Richmond. 

Dum' mer, in New Hampshire, à township of Cons co., 
on the Androscoggin River, abt. 100 m. N. by E. of Con- 
cord; pop. abt, 450. 

Dum'merston., in Vermont, a post-village and town- 
ship of Windham co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 100 
m. S. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Dum'my, (sometimes written DUMBMY,) n. 
person. 

( Games.) In whist, the fourth or exposed hand when 
three persons play; as, to hold dumnmy's cards. — See 
Wnisr. 

|—4A dumb waiter. (Used ns a colloquial contraction.) — 
A lay figure to show off clothing, mode of dressing hair, 
&c., exposed at shop doors, or in the windows, to attract 
customers. — A sham copy of an original packet or pack- 
age of any salable commodity ; also, one whose exterior 
is belied by the contents. 

(Wach.) A locomotive-engine worked by steam-con- 
densers. 

—a. Silent; mute; wanting, or not expressing in, speech. 

—Mnke-believe; fictitious; counterfeit; as, a dummy vol- 
ume on a library shelf. 

Du'/mont D'Urville, Jutrs Sraistrey CSR, (door- 
veel,) u French navigator, B. 1790. He was not merely 
a good sea-captain ; he was a good botanist, entomolo- 
gist, draughtsman, and writer, as may be seen from his 
interesting account of the French expedition of 1819-20 
to the shores of the Archipelago and the Black Sea. As 
second in command to M. Duperré, in La Coquille, he 
visited Peru, China, Oceania, &c., and he brought home 
immense stores of both knowledge and specimens of nat- 
ural history. In 1828 he was intrusted with a mission 
to discover, if possible, some traces of the unfortunate 
La Perouse. On his return he published a most iuter- 
esting account, in which he pretty clearly proved that 
the shipwreck occurred off an island to the south of 
Santa Cruz. Being sulsequently sent to approach as 
nearly as possible to the South Pole, he acquitted himself 
with his usual skill. We have from his pen, besides the 
narrative already mentioned, A Picturesque Journey 
round the World. This skilful and brave man was killed, 
with his wife and child, by the fatal Versailles railroad 
accident, 1842, 

Du'montville, in Ohio, a post-office of Fairfield co. 

Dumouriez, CnakLes FRANCOIS, (doo moor’e-ai,) a 
French general, B. at Cambrai, 1739. He entered the 
army early in life, and at 24 years of age had received 
22 wounds, and was made a knight of St. Lonis. In 1772, 
Louis XV. sent bim with communications to Sweden, 
but he was arrested, and for a long time confined in the 
Bastile. However, in 1789, we find him a principal di- 
rector of the Jacobin Club, which was composed of all 
who aspired to be accounted the friends of liberty. He 
afterwards became a minister of Louis XVI.. when he 
strongly advised the monarch to yield the direction of 
the interior affairs of the kingdom to the council of the 
assembly then sitting, and to declare war against the 
foreign foes of France, The advice was disregarded, and 
D. was dismissed. Still determined to devote himself 
to the service of the army, he proceeded tc Valenciennes, 
where he soon gained immortal fame by his valor and 
his firmness, displayed at the head of the French soldiers, 
having succecded La Fayette in the command of the 
army of the North. He rendered very important ser- 
vice to his country by the stand he so shilfully made 
against the Prnssian invaders in the forest of Argonne, 
in Sept. 1792; the famous “ Cannonade of Valmy ” taking 
place on the 20th of the same month. His rapid con- 
quest of Belgium followed. Notwithstanding his suc- 
cess, the Directory, not without motive, entertain: d sus- 
picions regarding his designs. D. had entered into se- 
cret negotiations with the enemy, and on learning that 
an accusation of treason was to be brought against him, 
he, with several of his officers, fled to the Austrian head- 
quarters. He refused, nevertheless, to serve against his 
country; wandered for some time through several parts 
of Europe, and lastly settled in England, where he p.,1825. 

Du'mous, Du'mose, d. [Lat. dumosus.] Bush-like; 
abounding with brushes, twigs, or briers; resembling 
a brake or thicket. . 

(Bot.) Possessing a bushy form. 

Dump, n. [From dumb ; Dan. dom, bell.] A dull, gloomy, 
morose state of the mind, in which one is disposed to be 
silent and reserved; despondency; melancholy ; — gen- 
erally used in the plural; as. she is in the dumps. 

A college joke to cure the dumps. — Swift. 
—Absence of mind ; pre-occupation of the intellect ; reverie. 
—A ead, dismal, musical strain; as, * tune a deplorable 

dump.” — Shaks. 


A dumb 
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In England, a leaden disk nsed in playing chuck-farthing.| Dun'cnn's Mills, in Jwa, a village of Mahaska co., 


—r. n. To knock or fling down with a heavy, dull sound. 

lu the United States, to throw down violently, as in emp- 
tyinga cart by tilting it over; as, to dump a lowl of coals 

Dump'nrc, n. The privilege of dumping loads from 
eat ts, especially loads of refuse mutter; also, the fee paid 
for such privilege. — Webster. 

Dump'ing-cart, n. A cart that may be tilted over, 
to free it from its contents, 

Dump ‘ish, a. Dull: in the dumps; melancholy; de- 
jected; the reverse of lively; as, a " dead, dumpish, aud 
sour life.” — Herbert. 

Dump ‘ishly, %. In a dull or dumpish manner. 

Dump'ishness, n. State or condition of being dump- 
ish. 

Dump'ling, n. [From dumpy.] (Cookery.) A kind of 
thick pudding, or mass of paste, usually covering an in- 
terior of fruit; as, an applesuupling. 

Dump'in Rock Light, in Mass ichusetis, a light- 
house on one of the Dumplin Rocks, in Buzzard's Bay. 
It shows a fixed light 43 ft. above the sea-level. Lat. 
41? 32' 10" N., Lon. 70° 55' 40" W. 

Dum p/y, v. (1cel. %%. n squat, thick-waisted servant- 
maid.) Squat; short and thick; lumpy; plenty in à 
small compass of size; as, * I hate a dumpy woman.” 

Byron. 

Du'mus, n. [Lat., bush.] (Bot.) A low and much-branched 
shrub, 

Dun, a. A. S.] Of a dark, dull color; of a dull brown 
color, resembling coffee; swarthy ; as, a dun horse. 

Dun wreaths of distant smoke. — Scott. 


—Gloomy; dark; obscure; as, the “dunnest smoke of 
hell.” — Shakes. 

—v. d. To cure, as codfish, in order to impart to them a 
dull color. 

Dun, r.a. A. S Jan, to din. See Diy.) To claim a 
debt from with clamor and importunity ; to demand a 
payment from in a pressiug manner; to call upon for 
payment repeatedly; to urge importunately for any- 
thing; as, * I shall be dunning thee every day.”— Bacon. 

—n. A clamorous, importunate creditor, who urges for 
payment. 

** A dun, horrible monster! hated by gods and men."'— Philips. 


—An urgent request of demand for money, made in writ- 
ing. — A mound. See Dune. 

Du’'na Veese, a town of Central Hungary, 40 m. from 
Pesth ; pop. 9,000. 

Dun'bar, a sea-port town of Scotland, co. Haddington, 
27 m. E. by N. of Edinburgh. Manuf. Cordage 
cloth, iron-foundries, and breweries. p. os T. 
John Warren, Earl of Surrey, defeated John Baliol, iu 
a great battle fonght here, 1296, which for the time de- 
cided the fate of Scotland as a conquest of Edward I 
In 1567 Queen Mary and Bothwell (q. v.) took refuge in 
the castle, which was afterwards demolished by order 
of Parliament. Cromwell gained a victory over the Scot- 
tish army at the Race of Dunbar, near this place, 1650, 
killing 4,000 men, and taking 10,000 prisoners, 

Dunbar, WIN, an early Scottish poet, B. in Lo- 
thiau, 1460, He wrote several beautiful effusions, among 
them the Tiistle and Rose, und. Merle and Nightingale 
D. about 1520. 

Dunbar. in Michigan, a P. O. of Grand Traverse co. 

Dun bar, in Oo, a post-office of Washington co. 

Dun bar. in Pnnsylrania, a post-village of Fayette co., 
about 5 m. S. of Connellsville. 

—A township of Fayette co.; pop. abont 2.500. 

Dunbar'ton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Merrimack co., abt. 10 m. 8. by W. of Con- 
cord; pop. about 1,100. 

Dunbar'ton, in Orio, a post-office of Adams co. 

Dunbarton, in S Carolina, a P. O. of Barnwell dist. 

BDun'-bird, n. (Zo) A name of the POCHARD, q. v. 

BDun'can, Ap:M, Lorn, a British admiral, n. in 1731. 
He early rose in the service, and distinguished himself 
under Admiral Keppel at the taking of Havana, aud 
under Lord Rodney in his victory over the Spaniards, 
and subsequent relief of Gibraltar. In 1795 he became 
commnnder-in-chief of the N. Sea fleet, and gained a de- 
cisive victory over the Dutch at Camperdown, June 11, 
1797, for which he wascreated Earl of Camperdown, and | 
granted a pension of $5,000 per annum. D. 1804, 

Dun'ean, in Kentucky, a post-oftice of Mercer co, 

Duncan, in Michigan. a post-village, cap. of Sheboy- 
gan co., on the Straits of Mackinaw, about 230 m. N. of 
Lansing; pop. about 300. 

Duncan, in Prnnzylrania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Dun'can Chan‘nel, in Alaska an inlet in Prince of 
Wales’ Archipelago. 

Dun'cnan Island, onc of the Galapagos group of the 
Bahama Islands. 

Duncan'non, a maritime villaze of Ireland, in Leins- 
ter, co. Wexford, on Waterford Harbor, about 2 m. S. of 
Ballyhack; pop. about 1.700. It was from here that 
James IL, after the battle of the Boyne, embarked for 
France, in 1600. 

Dunean'non, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Perry co. 

Duncan'on, in Ninas, a P.O, of Stephenson co. 

Dun'eansby Head, the extreme N.E. headland of 
Scotland, co. of Caithness, 115 m. from John O'Groat's 
House; Lat. 58° 39’ N., Lon. 9 V W. 

Dun'can's Creek, in N. Carolina, a post-oftice of 
Cleveland co, 

Dunean's Creek. in & Carolina, enters the Ennoree 
River in Newberry dist. 

Dunean's Falls, in Ohio, n post-village of Muskin- 
gum co. on the Muskingum River, about 9 m. below 
Zanesville; pop. abont 400. 

Dancan’s Mills, in (*//fornia, a P.O. of Sonoma co. 

Duncan's Mills, in /Uinois, a P, O. of Fulton co. 


- Dundas, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Calumet co. 
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on Skunk River, about 65 m. W. S. W. of Lowa City. 

Dunean’s Mills, iu Virginia, a P, O. of Scott co. 

|iDuncnan's Retreat, in (th, a P.O. of Kane co. 

|Dun'cansville. in Pennsylrania, a post-villuge of 
Blair co., about 3 m. W. of Hollidaysburg. 

Duneansville, in S Carolina, a village of Barnwell 
dist., about 70 m. S. S. W. of Columbia. 

Duncan ville, in Georgia, u village of Thomas co., 
about 212 m. S. by W. of Milledgeville. 

Dunce, (duis,) n. [From Duns Scotus, the great leader 
of the schoolinen, afterwards called Duncemen, who were 
violently opposed to classical learning.) One slow at 
learning; a person of limited or weak intellect; a thick- 
skull; a blockhead. 

* How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 

Excels a dunce that bas been kept at home," — Cowper. 
Dun'cery, n. Slowness at learning; dulness, 
Dun’ciad, (Tue.) (Lit.) The name of a famous satire, 

written by Alex, Pope. Sco Pork. 

Duncical, (dun si;-,)a. Like u dunce; thick-headed. 

Dun'cish, a. Somewhat stolid or thick-witted. 

Dun'cishness, n. Duncery ; stupidity; blockishiness, 

Dundatr, in Zrmsyleania, n post-borough of Susque- 
hanna co., near Crystal Lake, about 10 m. N. of Carbon- 
dale; pop. about 250. 

Dundalk, (dun-ddwi’,) n sea-port town of co. Louth, 
Ireland, on the E. part of Dundalk Bay, 45 m. N. of Dub- 
lin, Manuf. Flax-spinning, pin ind starch-making, &. 
Edward Bruce, brother of Robert Bruce (y. v.), was slain 
in battle here. Zap. 10,090. 

Dundalk Bay, a shallow inlet of the Irish Sen, in 
co. Louth, Ireland, between the Cooley and. Dunany 
Points, D. is about 8 m. in length, by about an equal 
breadth. It receives the rivers Dee, Fune, and Castle 
town. 

Dundas 
(Viseount.) 

Dundas’, an E. co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
the St. Lawrence River, Area, abt, 277 sq. m, Rivers, 

St. Lawrence. Cap, Cornwall. Pop. (1871) 18,777. 

Dundas, a town of prov. of Ontario, co. of Wentworth, 
at the head of Burlington Bay, which is formed by the 
W. extremity of Lake Ontario. Manuf. Iron, machin- 
ery, soup, combs, woollen goods, K. 1%. about 2,200. 
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. HENRY, (VISCOUNT MELVILLE.) See MELVILLE, 


Dundas’, in //linois, a post-office of Richland co. 

Dundas, in Minnesota, a post-village of Rice cu., about 
10 m. N N.E. of Faribault. 

Dundas, in %, a post-oflice of Vinton co. 


Dundas Island, off the E. coast of Africa, between 
the equator and Lat, 19 30 S, — Also, a strait in N. Ans- 
tralia, 18 m. across, which separates Melville Island 
from Coburg Peninsula. 

Dundee’, a flourishing borough and sea-port of Scot- 
land, in co. Forfar, on the Tay, 5 m. from the sea, and 
3715 m. N.E. of Edinburgh, It is well built in its mod- 
ern quarters, and the suburbs are adorned with elegant 
Villas. It has a fine harbor, and splendid docks. Manuf. 
Osnaburgs and other coarse linens, canvas and bagging 


for export, and colored threads and gloves. D. possesses 
many shipyards, sugar refineries, tanneries, und ma- 
chine-shops. The linen trade of D. is the largest in 
Great Britain. 7%, (1881) 149,054. 

Dundee, (Viscouvr.) See GRAHAME. 

Dundee, a vill. of prov. of Quebec, co. of Beauharnais, 
about 78 m. S. W. of Montreal: pop. abt. 100. 

Dundee, a village of prov. of Ontario, co. of Northum- 
berland, abt. 19 m. W. of Brighton. 

Dundee, in //nois, n post-village and township of 
Kane co. on Fox River, about 48 m, N. W. of Chicago; 
pop. about 2,500, 

Dundee, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Monroe co., on the Raisin River, about 15 m. above Mon- 
roe co, ; pop. about 3,000. 

Du „ in Missouri, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Dundee, in New York, à post-village of Yates co., abt. 
190 m. W. by S. of Albany ; pop. about 1,200. 

Dundee, in Olio, a post-office of Tuscarawas co. 

ee, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Fond du Lac co. 

Dun'der, n. A term applied in the W. Indies to the 
lees of cane-juice used in the manufacture of rum 

Dun'derhead. Dun‘derpate, ». A thic 
a dunce; a stupid person; us, the * formal dunder-hread." 

Cult. 

Dun'-diver, n. ( Ziil.) See MERGUS. 

Dundon'nld, Tuouss CocunsNg, EAnL or, a famous 
English adm „n. 1776. At the age of 17, being then 
Lord Cochrane, he entered the navy, and in 1500 be- 
came commander of a sloop-of-war of 14 guns, with 
which he, in ten months, captured and destroyed 33 
French and Spanish vessels of war, and in 1801, took by 
boarding, after a severe action, à Spanish frigate of 82 
guns, off Barcelona, He afterwards distinguished him- 
self by a series of dashing operations on the French 
coast, in cutting out vessels an orming land-batteries, 
In 1809, he Jed, in the depth of night, a fleet of fire-ships 
under the batteries of Basque Roads, and destroyed the 
French squadron lying at anchor under their protection; 
Lord Cochrane firing with his own hand a fire-ship con- 
taining 1,500 barrels of gunpowder. For this exploit he 
received the cross of the Order of the Bath. In 1807 
he entered Parliament as member for Westminster, but 
speedily rendered himself obnoxious to the government 
by the outspoken liberalism of his political sentiments. 
In 1514, Lord Cochrane was made the dupe of some fraud- 
ulent stock-jobbers, and became involved in troubles re- 
sulting therefrom, He was tried for fraud, found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000, and to suffera year's 
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and also to deprive him of his professional rank an& 
honors. Lord C, however, escaped from prison. and 
was again triumphantly returned to parlinment for 
Westminster. In 1818, longing for a more i tive life, 
Lord € accepted the chier command of the Chilian 
navy, and swept the Spanish fleet from the South 
American seas, becoming the mainstay of the young re- 
public then fighting for its independence. He defeated 
fleet atter fleet sent out against him, and chiefly con- 
ibuted to the ultimate success of the Chilians, He was 
rwards appointed by the Emperor, Don Pedro, com- 
mander-in-chief of the so-called Brazilian navy, consist- 
ing of two halfrotten vessels, with which he, however, 
managed to utterly annihilate a Portuguese squadron 
then blockading Rio de Janeiro, After thus freeing Bra- 
zil of the naval power of the Portuguese, the emperor 
created him Marquis do Moran/ao, In 1827-5, Lord Coch- 
rane fought for the Greeks in the war of independence. In 
1831, he succeeded. his father as the tenth Karl of Dun- 
demald, An 1887, Queen Victoria restored to the veteran 
his professional rank and dignities in the English ser- 
vice, ay nted him commander-in-chief of the N, Ameri- 
can squadron, gave him the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
and created him Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, In 1855, 
he submitted a plan te the English government for the 
destruction of the Russian fleet, and the taking of Se- 
bastopol, which was, however, not accepted. In 1857, 
he published the almost unequalled story of his adven- 
turous lite, in the Autolnography of a waman, by the 
url of Dundmald. D. iu 1860, und buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Dun'drum Bay, an arm of the Irish Sea, in the co. 
of Down, Ulster, between St. John's Point on. the N.E. 
and the Mourne Mountains on the S.W. Breadth of en- 
trance about 10 m. 

Dune, or Down, n. Fr. e: A. S. dôn, a hill.) A hill 
of movable sand; they ure met with along the sea-coasts 
of Holland, Belgium,und the northern depts, of France, 
where they serve to protect the fertile land behind them 
from the inroads of the ocean. They have been formed 
by the wind blowing great quantities of sand inland 
whenever it sets dead on shore. A few kinds of grass, 
such as the lurer arenaria or Sen-carex,the Festuca rubra 
or Creeping fescue-grass, and the Arundo arenaria or 
Sea-recd, grow on these sand banks, and are of material 
benefit in binding the loose surface together. These 
sand-hillocks are to be found on the coasts of Brittany 
and Gascony, and also in some parts of Sprin. They 
correspond with the English Downs. — See Down, 

—In England, the term down is applied to any elevated 
and slightly undulated table-land of some extent; such 
as the Down of St. Austell; the Epsom Downs, &c. 

Dunfermline, a manufacturing town of Scotland, 
co. Fife, 3 m. N. of the Frith of Forth, and 16 N.W. of 
Edinburgh. The palace here was a favorite residence of 
the Scottish kings. ( Maru.) Table linens, diapers and 
damask, rope, tar, soap, tolbaceo.— Pop. 13,506. 

Dun ‘fish, n. Prepared cod-fish of a dun, brown color. 

e Dux. 

Dung. n. [A. S.; Swed. dynga; Dan. dynge, a heap. 
Etymol. unknown.] The excrement of animals; — hence, 
manure E 

—r.a. To manure with dung: as, to dung a pasture. 

(Manuf.) In calico-printing, to steep in a bath of 
cow-dung, and warm water, as calico. 

—r.n. To void excrement, 

gun non. a town of Ireland, co. Tyrone, 12 m. N. 

of Armagh. Manuf. Lineus, earthenware, iron. 
J'p. 4000. D. was the ancient seat of the O'Neills, 
earls of Tyrone, and d jure kings of Ulster, till 1607. 

Dungan non, in Olio, n post-village of Columbiana 

abt. 142 m. of Columbus. 

gar’van, a seaport town of Ireland, co. Water- 
ford, on a bay of the same name, Tt exports grain, butter, 
and cattle, but its main support is the herring fishery, 
Pop. abt. 5,586. 

Dung'beetle, n. (d.) A name commonly given 
to many coleopterous 
insects of the Searabai- 
da, which feed upon 
the dung ofthe animals, 
aud for the most part 
liveinit, Theyare also 
called Coprophagi (Gr., 
dung-eaters), — Gerfru- 
pes stercorarius (Fig. 
885) is an example. 

Dungeon, (dun qan,) 
n. See Donson. 

—r. a. To imprison or 
keep in a dungeon. 

Dungeness, (%% 
ness.) a bold and com- 
manding promontory 
in England, county of 
Kent, on the English Channel. It has a light-house; 
Lat. 50° 55’ N., Lon. 0€ 58’ E. 

Dung’-fork, A fork, usually with three or four 
prongs, employed to remove dung, as from a stable, or 
to spread it over land. 

Dun Glen, in Nerada, a mining and post-village of 
Humboldt co., about 30 miles N. E. of Unionville; pop. 
abt. 150, 

Dung'hill, 7. A heap or mound of dung:— hence, 
any mean or vile abode or situation. 

* Every cock crows on his own dungAill."— Eng. Proverb. 

—a. Sprung from the dunghill; mean; low; base; vile. 


His dunghill thoughts no higher dare aspire."— Spenser. 


Fig. S85. — DUNQ-BEFTLE. 
(Gertrupes atercorariua.) 


imprisonment. The government gladly took advantage 
of this event to expel him from the House of Commons, | 
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Dung'lison, Rontzr, an eminent American physician, 
and medical author, u. at Keswick, England, 1798. In 
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1819, he commenced the practice of medicine in London, 
and, in 1824, removed to the U. States son his appoint- 
ment to the professorship of medicine in the university 
of Virginia, which he held till 1852, when he accepted 
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he dedicated his Human Physiology, published in 15 
In 1536, Dr. D. was elected to the newly-created chair of 

&c., in the Jefferson Medical College ot Phili- 
delphia. This post he honorably tilled for more than 30 
years; during a large portion of which time be was Dean 
of the Faculty. Besides the above, D. is anther of many 
professional works of the highest value and character : 
among them may be mentioned here his Direciory of 
Medical Science, of which a new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition was published in 1868 (a work wh i 
tecined a text-book, and to which this Encyclopedia is 
under heavy obligations): Elements of Hygiene: General 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica (1836); and New Rem- 
edies (0889). He, besides, edited. Majendies: Formulary, | 
and The Cyclopedia af Practical Medicine of Drs, Forbes, 
Tweedie, and Conolly. Do was a member of numer 
literary and scientific societies, both European and Amer- | 
ican. D. 1569. 

Dung'meer, Dung'mere, n. A manure-pit: 
place ina farm-yard tor the deposit of dung, compost, d 

Dung y. d. Full of dung: — hence, low; mean; bu 
worthless. 

Dung-yard, n. A yard or place where dung is col- 

ted and piled np. 

BDun'ham. iu /li»ois, a vill. and township of Mcllenry | 
., abt. 200 im. N. N E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 1500. 

han, in Okio, a post-township of Washington c 
on the Ohio River, about 8 m. below Marietta; pop. abt.| 
1,000, | 

Dun han's Basin, in Noo York, a village of Wash-| 
ington co, abt. 24 m. N. by E. of Albany. | 

Dunk’ard, or Dexcarp, in Pennsylvania, n post-village | 
and township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 1,800. | 

Dank’ard Creek, in Jonisyleania, enters the Mo- 
nongthela River from Greene co. ! 

Dunkerque, Dunkirk, (/wn-lerk,) a fortified 
seaport-town of Franve, dep. Nord, 40 ni. from Lille. It) 
is. in general, well built; and ; several churches, a 
theatre, concert-hall, hospitals a college, public library, | 
and military prison, and is defended by a citadel. The) 
churches are less remarkable for architecture than for! 
the paintings they cont: Large sums were expended | 
by the French government on its harbor and docks; 
these it was agreed to demolish at the peace of Utrecht, | 
but their destruction was never completed, and at the 
peace of 1755 they were restored. Manuf. Soap, starch, | 
and cordage. — In 1588 this town was burned by the 
English; after which period its possession was repeat- 
edly contested by the French and Spanish. In 1655 it 
was given up to the English by Tnrenne; and, in 1662, 
sold by Charles II. to Louis XIV., tor $1,000,000. It 
was made a free port in 1826. Pop. 43.426 

Dunk’ers, n. pl. ( Eccl. Hist.) See TUNKERS. 

Dun'kinsville, in %%, a post-office of Adams co. 

Dun kirk. in France. See DUNKERQUE. 

Dunkirk, in /v/iana, a post-office of Jay co. 

Dunkirk, in Maryland, a post-otlice of Calvert co. 

Dunkirk, in New York, n port of entry and post-town 
of Chautauqua co., on a bay of Lake Erie; pop. about 
12,000. 

Dunkirk, in 0%, a post-village of Hardin co., about 
26 m. E. by N. of Lima. 

Dunkirk, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Dane co., about 20 m. S.E. of Madison ; pop. ubt. 2,500, 

Dunklin, in Missouri, a S.E. co, bordering on Arkan- 
Bus; area, about 760 m. Rivers. St. Francis and | 
Castor rivers, In the E. part is Lake Pemiscot. Sur- 
Jace, mostly level; so/l fertile in some parts. This 
co, suffered severely from the earthquakes of 1511. and | 
1512 Cup. Kennet. 

Dun ‘lap, in Jwa, a post-otfice of Harrison co. 

Dunlap, in Ohio. a post-oftice of Hamilton c 

Dunlap, in Vennesse.a post-villuge, cap. of Sequatchee 
co., about 28 m. N. by W. of Chattar ". 

Dunlap’s Creek, in Virginia, rising in Monroe co 
and flowing generally N.E. into the Jackson River near | 
Covington 

D Inpsville, in Indiana, a post-vill 
co, on the E. Fork of Whitewater River, 
E. S. E of Tadiauapolis. 

Dunleith , in insis, a post-village of Jo Daviess con, 
on the Mississippi River, opposite Dubuque, Iowa; pop. 
about 1,2 0. 

Dunleith. in W. Virginia, a post-office of Wayne co, 

Dunlev’y, in Ohio, d post-etlice of Warren co, 

Dun'lin, n (Zl) Sce TRINGA. 

Dunlop. „. A rich, white sort of cheese, manufactured 
at Dunlop, in Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Dun’more, iu /^nn«ylrania, a village of Lancaster co. 

—A post-village of Luze 

Dunmore, iu W. Virginia, à V. O of Pocahontas co. 

ore Bay, on the W, coast of Ireland, Lat. 
„ Lon, t? 35' W, 

Dunmore Head, in Lat. 52° 6' N., Lon. 99 35 W. 

Dun mow. a village of England, co, Essex, 12 miles) 
N.N.W. of Chelmsford. This place is celebrated for an! 
ancient custom which has prevailed from time imm 
morial of presenting a gaminon of bacon to any ma 
ried conple “who for a year and a day after their nup-| 
tials have neither quarrelted. or become offended the} 
one with the other, nor in any way repented in thought, | 
either sleeping or waking, of their state of wedlock.” | 
The “ Fliteh of Bacon“ is carried in trinmphal proce: 
Bien, aud awarded to the successful competitors, who, 


| 


a 


* of Union| 
bout 70 in. 
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as may be surmised, are * few and far between," The! 
Dunmow flitch is mentioned in Langlande’s Vision af) 
Pers Plowman, and also jn Chaucers Wife of Baths, 
Prol gue. It is also the subject of an interesting uovel 
by William Harrison Ainsworth, who, in 1595, hituself 
ded at the ceremony, and awarded th fliteh " to 
two blisstul couples. In 1859, tlie * flitch" again found 
a chimant, and two years later, no fewer than tAree 
cases of matrimonial felicity were proved entitled to it; 
among them tlie Chevalier de Chatelain, a weil-known 
French literary gentleman, und his wife, a lady also 
known in the field of letters, 
sin Minois. a postottice of Moultrie co. 
„ in Wisconsin, a W.co.; area, about 864 sq. m. 
rs. Menomonie or Red Cedar, Chippewa, and Ean 
Galle rivers. Surface, uneven; soit, fertile. Min. Saud- 
stone. Cup. Menomonie. Php. about 15,000, 

—A township of Dane co. ; pep. about 1.000, 

—A town-lip of Dunn co., on the Menomonie River; pop. 
abont 7 0. 

Dunnage, (%.) n. (Nant.) Loose brushwood, 
gunny bags, Kc. pliced at the bottom of a ship's hold) 
to raise heavy cargo from its immediate surface, and 
thus prevent damage by &ea-water ; also, loose articles of 
cargo placed or wedged between other aud more bulky 
goods, to prevent friction during the rolling of the ship 
in à heavy sea, 

Dun'ner, n. 
of small debts, 

Dunnet Hšead, the N 

having on it a light-het 
65? 4%“ N., Lon. 3° 217 W. 

Dun’niness, u. State of being partially deaf. 

Dun ning Creck, in P 42sylrancd, enters the Rays- 
ton Branch of Juniata River from Bedford co. 

Dun’ sin J*hunsyleania, a l O. of Luzerne co. 

Dun ning’s Mountain, in Pennsylvania, extend- 

i through Blair and Bedford cos., into Maryland, 

D 

V 


A dun; one employed to collect payment! 


head land of Great Britain, 
iO It. above the sea. Lat. 


ningsville, in /eansylvruniu, a post-office of 


ington, in Trernesser, a P. H. of Hickman co. 

Dun’ In. „. Somewhat dun in coer. 

Dun! Rock, in N. Curolinu, a post-office of Tran- 
sylvania co. 

"s Store, in Virginia, a P. O. of Caroline co. 
Dunns'toun. in Z'*nusyleanvt, a village of Clinton) 
co., on the Susquehanna River, opposite Lock Haven, 

Dunns'ville, in New York, a P O. of Albany co. 

Dunns'ville, iu Virginia, a post-ofIice of Essex co. 

Dunn'ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dunn co., 
on the Menomonie River, about 13 m. S. of Menomonie, 

Dun'ny, a. Dull of apprehension; obtuse in mind; 
dilatory. 

Dunois, JEAN, (doo'nuwctw,) Count DE LONGUEVILLE, and 
called The Bastard uf Orleans, B. 1102, was an illegitie 
mate son of the Duke d'Orleans, and so successful was 
he in his military career, particularly in the share he 
bore in the expulsion of the English from France, that 
Charles VIL. honored him with the title of Restorer of 
his Country. D. 168. — This is the warrior alluded to 
in the opening line — 

** C'etait le jeune et brave Dunois” — 
of the French émperial-nati«nal air “ Partant pour le 
Syris," which was composed by Queen Hortense (Beau- 
h is), the mother of Napoleon IH. 

Dun'reith, in /idicna, a post-office of Henry co. 

Duns Sco’tus, Jux, a celebrated scholastic philoso- 
pher, and a Franciscan monk, B. about 1275. Whether 
he was a native of England, Scotland, or Ireland, is un- 
certain, He afterwards taught at Paris, and acquired 
the title of * Doctor Subtilis.” He obtained extraor- 
dinary reputation by his defence of the dogma of the Im- 
macul Conception of the Virgin. In philosophy he 

opponent of Thomas Aquinas, aml the founder 
of a school named the Seo ; the followers of Aquinas 
being called Tvomests. The former were “ Realists,” the 
latter * Nominalists.” The works of D. S. form 12 vols. 
folio. D. soon after his arrival at Cologne, 1308, % Dnne,” 
as n term of reproach used by the Thomists, has become, 
with a modified meaning, the familiar * Dunes.“ 

nne. (Histo The army of the usurper Mac- 

ited at D, in Perthshire, 1054, by Maleolm, 
on of the murdered Duncan, assisted by au 
urce under Siward, Earl of Northumberland. 

Macbeth escaped to Lanpliananan, where he was slain 


beth was 


stable, a town of England, co. Bedford, 18 m. 
. % Bediord, Munf. Straw plait. Pop. 4,117. 
Dunstable, in Massachusetts, a post-village aud town- 
ship ot Middlesex co., en the N. boundary of the State, | 
about 30 m. N.W. of Boston; pop. abt. A 
Dun'stable, in unsylrania, a township of Clinton 
co., on the W. branch of the Susquehanna River, below 
Lock Haven; pep. abt, 47 
Dunstan St.). Archbishop of Canterbury, and one 
of the greatest of ecclesiastical statesmen, B, at Glaston-| 
bury, England, of a noble family, was educated at its 
monastery, then famed as n seat of learning. His studies | 
and accomplishinents were very varied — mechanical, | 
scientific, literary, and artistic. Brain-fever resulted 
from his over-application tostudy and left behind it the! 
belief that he had personal conflicts with the devil The! 
lezend runs that his Satanic majesty on one occasion 
visited St. B. in the shape of a handsome female, when 
St. 1), penetrating the identity of his tempter, plucked} 
the tongs red-hot from the fire and with them grasped | 
the devils nose, so that he was but too glad to be sut-| 
fered to depart with no worse punishment than a burnt 
proboscis. He became a favorite at the court of Athel- 
stan, especially with the ladies, but falling under sus 
pieion of magical arts, was subjected to the ordeal of | 
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water and banished. A revere struggle ensned be 
tween utfection and ambition ; he was in love with a 
lady of the court, and he was urged to become a monk. 
He finally resolved. to enter the Benedictine order, und 
became an anchorite at Glastonbury, In 042 he was 
named abbot, when be introduced the rule of St. Ben- 
edict, richly endowed the monastery, and made it at 
once a house of monks and ot scholars. He was soon 
called to be one of the councillors of King Edmund, and 
in coöperation with the great Chancellor Thurketul and 
Archbishop Odo, set himself to carry out his principles 
of reform in church and state. He was the friend, as 
well as the minister, of Edred, and his power constantly 
increased, On the coronation of Edwy he disgraced him- 
self by his violent conduct when sent by Odo to recall 
the young king to the banquet. He forced the crown 
from Edwy's head, and dragged him from liis wite's bower 
to the hall. The subsequent horrible mutilation of the 
young queen was also the work of his agents, A rence 
tion in. the popular mind led to his retirement, nnd. not 
being able to account for moneys which had come 
into his hands as treasurer of Edred, he was banished. 
Recalled in „he was made bishop of Worcester and 
of London, and in the following year, after two disap- 
pointinents, archbishop of Canterbury. In the reign of 
tlie licentions Ediar, D. was virtually sover „and by 
his wise policy procured for Edgar the title of the 
uc fic. Many important measures of social as well as 

ecclesiastical reform were carried out under his direc- 
tion, After the accession of Ethelred, D. retired to Can- 
terbury, and devoted himself to his spiritual duties, D. 
at, and was buried in the cathedral of, Canterbury, O88, 

Dun'ter-goose, n. An English provincialisn tor the 
eider-«duck. 

Duns'ton, in Meine, a village of Cumberland co., abt. 
9 m. S.W. of Portland ; pop. abont 900, 

Dun'ton, in /l/ivois, a post-village of Cook co., abt. 21 
m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Dunveg'nn, a (ort on the Peace River, British North 
America, in Lat, 56? 14^ N.. Lon, 1179 30 W. 

Dunn'ville. a villnge and river-port of prov. of Ontn- 
rio, co. of Haldimand, on Grand River, abt. 28 m. W. by 
N. of Buffalo, N. Y.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Du'o, n. [Lat. and It, two.) (Mus.) A duet. 

Duodecahe'dral, a. See DODECAHLDRAL, 

Duodecahe’dron, rv. Same as DobrcAHEDRON, J. v. 

Duodecen'ninl, «. [ Lat. dusdecim, twelve, and anus, 
year.) Comprising twelve years. 

Duodec'imal, n. |Lat. duodecim, twelve.) (Arith.) 
Numbered by twelve. 

D. swale. An operation or rule by which the centents 
of any surface or solid are estimated by multiplying to- 
gether its linear dimensions, expressed in feet, inches, 
and lines. Itis principally used by contractors and ar- 
tifivers in finding the contents of their work. Cross- 
multiplication is another term applied to the same sys- 
tem of calculation, As an example, supposed it were 
required to ascertain the superficial contents of a piece 
of timber 12 fl. 815 inches Jong and 3 ft. 7 in. wide, In 
order to calculate this by the D. S, one dimension must 
be put under the other, the feet being placed under the 
feet and the inches under the inches, The halt inch is 
expressed in lines, 6 lines going to the halt-inch, 12 lines 
to the full inch. In this calculation, ft. 
are considered. as units of measure, and 
inches are so many twelfths of units. The 
units tlius form the first place in the col- 
umu, the twelfths the second, and the 
one hundred and forty-fourths the third. 
M hen the first line is multiplied by 3 feet 
or 3 units, the result is 35 feet, yhy of a 
foot, and 14 q of a foot. When the 
upper line is multiplied by 5, the six 
lines are made equal to 14 27. The n 
multiplied by 12 are equal to f Pp which, 
added to the other, make $^ P or È and 


45 10 
12 


20 
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E 
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1477 
therefore placed in the third column, and the 
vied forward. The ultimate result is as above, 45 sq. ft. 
and 1201, sq. inches, ‘To practical men the operation 
described is much simpler than the explanation, and 
beginners have great difficulty in mastermy it, The D. 
S. is not generally inserted in ordinary books of prac 
enl arithmeti 

Duodee' imnls. n. pl. (Arith.) A system of numbers 
the scale of which is twelvy (See above.) 

Duodec'imíid. o. Let. %, and indere. to 
cleave.| Consisting of, or divided into, twelve parts. 

Duodec'imo. «. (Lat. duwdecm.) Having or consist- 
ing of twelve leaves to a sheet; as, a book of duodecimo 
size. 

—n. A book in which every sheet is folded six times, so as 
to make 12 leaves or 24 pages. 1t is usually abbreviated 
into 12mo. 

Duodec'uple.2a. [ Lat. dus. two, and decuplus, double.) 
Consisting of twelves; as, dumdecuple proportion. 

Duoden'/ary. a. [lat. A, =  FEwelvesfold; 
relating to the number twelve; multiplying by twelves; 
as, ducdenary wi ithinetic, 

Duode'num. (Lat. (/uodenus, consisting of twelve.] 
(Anat) The name given to the first portion of the 
small intestine, and which was so called by the ancients 
because it was supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers; but as they dissected only aninials, thia 
does not hold true in the human subject, It is from 8 
ton inches in length. and c rences nt the pyloric end 
of the stomach. It first inclines upward, backward, and 
to the right, and, having arrived near the neck of the 
gall-bladder, it bends vertically downwards, and again 
changes to a transverse direction, thus forming two 
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enrves or angles. It is in this intestine that chylifica- 
tion of the food takes place. — See DIGESTION. : 

Duolit‘eral, a. (Lat. duo, two, and literalis — litera, 
letter. I Comprising two letters only. 

Dap’2 le, a. ‘That may be dupe or cajoled. 

Du Page, iu Mlinois,a N.E. co.; area, about 340 &q. m. 
Rivers. E. and W. branches of Du Page River. Surface, 
mostly level; sil, very fertile. Cap. Nupierville. op. 
1880) 19.187. 

3 of Will co.; pop. about 950. 

A post-villuge of Will co., on Du Page River, about 14 
m. N. of Joliet. r 

Dupanioup, FELIX ANTOINE PHILIBERT, Bishop of 
Orleans, u distinguished French prelate and theologian, 
k. 1802. After receiving his clerical education at Paris, 
he became, in 1527, confessor to the Duc de Bordeaux, 
and in 1530 filled a similar post to the Dauphin. In 
1838, D. soothed the dying-bed of his friend, the great 
Prince de Talleyrand, and, in 1841, was elected to the 
chair of theology ut the Sorbonne. Since 1849, he has 
been bishop of Orleans. In 187 1 he entered the National 
Assembly. D. Oct. 12th, 1878. 

Dupe. 7. [Fr. See the verb.] A person who is cheated, 
deceived, or humbugged ; oue who is easily led astray 
by his credulity. 

—».a. [Fr. dup-r.] To deceive; to cheat; to trick; to 
cajole; to humbug; to mislead by imposing on one's 
credulity; as, to dupe a confiding woman. Y 

Dup’ery; n. Art, act, habit, or practice of making 

s- 

Dabin, ANDRÉ Marte Jean Jacques, (doo'pang.) a dis- 
tinguished French jurist and statesman, B. at Varyz, 
dep. Nièvre, 1:82. He was familiarly known as Dupin 


Laine, being the eldest of three brothers, all of whom | 


obtained distinction; and of whose mother it is related 
that she desired no other epitaph than this — mother of 
the three Dupins. André was brought up to the law, 
and was called to the bar in 1802. He rose to high rep- 
utation in his profession, and in 1811 was named mem- 
ber of the commission appointed for the classification 
of the laws of the empire. In May, 1815, he was 
elected deputy to the Chamber of Representatives, 
and with great firmness and independence resisted the 
last efforts of Napoleon and his adherents to save the 
empire. He supported the Restoration, but was soon 
driven by the follies and tyranuy of the goverument to 
become its stout and persistent opponent. llis greatest 
reputation as advocate was won in those days when he 
was the zealous and powerful defender of the freedom 
of the press, and of the adherents of the fallen dynasty 
who were subjected to prosecution. He took part with 
the two Berryers in the defence of Marshal Ney; defended 
Sir Robert Wilson and his associates, who aided the escape 
of Lavalette; and among others also defended Gen. Sa- 
vary, De Pradt, and the popular poet Béranger. One 
of his most celebrated efforts was the successful defence 
of the Journal des Débats, in 1829. He remained a pop- 
ular leader throughout the reign of Charles X., and was 
the vigorous opponent of the Polignac ministry. In the 
measures for the elevation of Louis Philippe, Duke 
d'rlezams, to the throne, he took an influential part; aud 
the king, whose consulting lawyer he had been since 
1820, rewarded him with the appointment of Procureur- 
Général to the Court of Cassation, wnich he held for 
twenty-two years. He was a firm supporter of the gov- 
ernment, and made himself unpopular by condemning 
revolutionary excesses. In 1832 he was chosen president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, aud was annually re-elected 
till 1840. At the revolution of Feb., 1848, it was D. who 
pissen ted the young Comte de Paris to the Chamber of 
eputies, and proposed his election as king under the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans. He was an active 
member of the Constituent, and afterwards of the Leg- 
islative, Assembly; and was president of the latter. He! 
remained passive at the Coup d'Etat of 2d Dec., 1851, 
but on the confiscation of the property of the Orleans 
family, he resigned his post of Procureur-Général, and 
retired from public life. To the surprise of his friends 
he res uinech it, and became a senator in 1857; thus lend- 
ing the weight of his name and character to the system 
of Napoleonic imperialism. He justified his position by 
saying that he had ever belonged to France, but never 
to any political parties. D. was Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor from 1837, member of the French 
Academ y since 1832, and member of the Institute. D. 
at Paris, 1865. 
D. CHARLES, Baroy, brother of the above, n. 1784. He 
entered the French navy in 1803, as an engineer, and 
became professor of mechanics and the physical sciences 
in the Ionian Academy, which he assisted in forming, 
at Corfu. In 1812, he returned to Paris, and, in 1813, 
instituted the Maritime Museum at Toulon. He was a 
member of the Chamber or Deputies from 1828, and 
when the change of 1813 was effected, he became a rep- 
resen tative in the Constituent assembly, and also in the 
Legislative Assembly. After the revolution of 1851, he 
became a senator. He has written a great number of 
important works connected with the science of engi- 
neering, D. 1873. 
Du'pion, n. (Fr. doupion.] The double cocoon woven 
by silk- worms. 
Duplain’, in Michigan, a post-township of Clinton co. ; 
pop. about 900. 
Duplain'ville. in Wisconsin, a P.O, of Waukesha co. 
Du ple. a. [Lat.duplus.] Double; us, a duple ratio. 
uple ratio. (Math.) See Ratio. 
Du'plex, a. [Lat., from duo, two, and plicare, to fold.] 
Double; twofold; as. a duplex escapement. 
Duplex ratio, (dupleks rá'she-0,) n. (Math.) The 
rato of the squares of two quantities, or the square of 
their ratio. 
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Du'plex-lathe, n. (Mech. In turnery, a lathe 
working two turniug tools at one and the saine time. 
Duplex-watch, n. (HoroL) A watch having a du- 

plex escapement. See HoRoLoar. 

Duplicate, (du'pli-kat,) a. Lat. duplicatus, from 
duplico — duo, and plico, to fold] Double; twofold ; 
duplex; as, duplicate numbers. 

—n. A double or secoud copy: a copy; a transcript; as, 
a duplicate of a letter, — Another corresponding to the 
first, or a second thing of the same kind; as, a dupli- 
cate key. 

—v.a. [Lat. duplico, duplicatus.] To double; to fold; 
to make a transcript or counterpart of; as, to duplicate 
ideas. 

Dupliea'tion, n. (Fr. from Lat. duplicatio.] Act of 
doubling; a fold; a doubling; the multiplication of a 
number by two: as, the depla of a cube. 

Duplication of the cube. ( Math.) The operation of find- 
ing a cube, the value of which is equal to double that 
of a given cube. — Davies and Peck. 

Du'plicative, a. Waving power or disposition to 
double or duplicate. 

Du'plieature, n. [Fr.] A fold; anything doubled; 
as, duplicature of the membrane. 

Duplicity, (du-plis'e-te,) n. [Fr. duplicité, from L. 
Lat. dupliccdas, from Lat. de, double.) Doubleness 
of heart or speech ; act of dissembling one’s real opinion, 
with a design to mislead; double-dealing; dissimulu- 
tion; deceit; ile; deception. 

Du'plin, in N. Carolina, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 670 sq. 
m. Rivers. North branch of Cape Fear River, and 
Goshen Creek. 
fertile near the larger streams. Cap. Kenansville. Pop. 
(1880) 18,771. 

Dupont’, Jacques CHARLES, (styled de Eure, ) a leader 
of the French liberal party, p. at Neubourg, 1767. In 
1813 he became a member of the legislative body, and 


acted as vice-president when this assembly was convoked | 


by Louis XVIII. on the fall of Napoleon. During the 
Hundred Days he was elected to represent the depart- 
ment of Eure, and, alter the battle of Waterloo, became 
vice-president of the Chamber of Representatives. After 
the revolution of 1830, he was appointed Minister of 
Justice, but at the end of six months sent in his resig- 
nation, and took his place in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. After tlie revolution of 1848, during the session 
of the 24th February, D. took the president's chair, and 
so far silenced the tumult of the populace, as to render 
it possible to appoint provisional government of which 
he was proclaimed president. His political friends 
styled him the most virtuous among the virtuous, the 
Aristides of French liberalism, D. 1855. 

Dupont’, iu Indiana, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 14 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Dupont, in Ohio, a post-office of Putnam co, 

Dupont, in Wisconsin, u post-office of Waupacca co. 

Düp'pel, Düp'peln, or Dyb'bül. (His) This 
village of Schleswig, separated from the island of Alsen 
by a narrow sound, has been the scene of several con- 
flicts in the struggles for tlie settlement of the Schleswig: 
Holstein question. (See DENMARK.) Here the Danes 
defeated the Prussians, May 28, 1848, and compelled 
them to retreat to Graveustein. A second engagement 
took place June 5, 1848, when the Danes were driven 
from their position, which, however, they regained June 
6. It was cirried by an assault of the Saxons and Ba- 
varians, April 13, 1819. — The bulk of the Danish army 
having taken up its position nt Düppel, Fcb. 6, 1864, the 
village was besieged by the Prussians, who commenced 
a bombardment, March 15, which terminated in the de- 
fe«t of the Danes, April 18. 

Du Pont, SíMUEL Fraxvrs, an American rear-admiral, 
B. at Bergen Point, N. J., 1803. He was commissioned 
a midshipman when 12 years old. During the Mexican 
war, being then a commander, he saw much active and 
gallant service on the California coast. In 1856 he was 
made a captain, and the following year was placed in 
command of the steam-frigate Minnesota, which con- 
veyed Mr. Reed, the American minister, to China. In 
1862 he was put in command of the S. Atlantic block- 
ading squadron. 
29, in his flag-ship the Wabash, accompanied by a fleet 
of 50 sail; reached Port Royal Nov. 5, aud two days 
after attacked two strong forts, on Hilton Head and 
Bay Point, which were evacuated after a severe engage- 
ment of four hours. This distinguished officer was nom- 
inated rear-admiral in Ang., 1862. He has greatly con- 
tributed to the organization of the Naval School at An- 
napolis, and is the author of a very remarkable report 
on the nse of floating-batteries for coast-defence.D. 1865 

Dupuis, CHARLES FR«Ngors, a French philosopher, n. 
near Gisors, 1742. His celebrated work, Origine de tous 
les eul'és, on la religion universelle, originated the scien- 
tific exploration of Egypt in the period of its occupa- 
tion hy Bonaparte. D, 1796. 

Dupuytren, GUILLAUME, BARON, (doo-pwe'tren,) n. in 
Limousin, 1777. One of the most distinguished sur- 


geons of modern times, and an eminent example of the 
beneficial results of the systein of public competition 
established in France. By his industry and talents he 
became surgeon to the Hotel Dieu at twenty-six, and 
12 of surgery at thirty-three. He visited the 

ospital morning and evening at six o'clock, and for 12 
years was never once absent; each morning he attended 
to 300 patients, delivered a clinical lecture. performed 
several operations, gave advice to some hundreds of ont- 
patients, and then walked home to breakfast at half- 
past ten. After this he saw his private patients, at- 
tended to the examination of medical students, per- 
formed his private operations, and at six in the evening 
again went the rounds of the hospital. His principal 
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Surface, level; soil, mostly sandy, but 


He sailed from Fortress Monroe, Oct. 
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work is his memoir on artificial anus, which forms a 
happy application of the principles developed by John 
Hunter. D. possessed a remarkably fine person and 
stroug constitution, so ns to enable him to undergo 
immense bodily fatigue. But he possessed an extremely 
irrituble temper, which made hiw insupportably capri- 
cious aud inconsistent, often impelled him to rash and 
wrong acts that he would fain have recalled in his cooler 
moments, and ultimately destroyed his nervous sys- 
tem. He was a most successful practitioner, having left 
$1,500,000 to his only daughter, besides numerous en- 
dowments connected with his profession. D. 1835. 

Duquesne, AnRAHAM, Marquis, (doo-kain’,) a cele- 
brated French seaman, first went to sea ander his father, 
who was in the service. Ile distinguished himself at so 
early an nge, that nt 17 he had the command of a ves- 
sel, in which he fought several successful actions with 
the Spaniards. In the troubles which occurred in France 
during the minority of Louis XIV., he was in the ser- 
vice of Sweden, and defeated the Danish fleet commanded 
by King Christian IV. Recalled to France in 1617, he 
got together & squadron at his own expense, and was 
engaged several times both with the English and Span- 
ish. In the French war of 1672 with Holland, Louis 
XIV. sent him against De Ruyter, and D. defeated him 
in a terrible engagement neur Messina, in 1676. He 
ufterwards gained great successes against the pirates in 
the Mediterranean, and humbled the dey of Algiers As 
he was a Protestant, Louis XIV. did not raise him to 
those high positions which his services entitled him to; 
and thus he never became an admiral. D, 1688, 

Duquesne, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh of Re- 
serve township, Alleghany co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Duquesne, in Pennsylvania, a fort formerly occupy- 
ing the site of Pittsburg, q. v. 

Duquoin, in //inoix a post-village of Perry co., abt. 
148 m. S. of Springfield. 

Dur. a. [Ger. from Lat. durus, hard, firm, vigorous.) 
( Mus.) ajor; in the major mode; as, C dur, that is, 
C major. — Webster. 

Durability, n. [Lat.durabilitas.] Quality of being 
durable; power of lasting or continuing uninterrupt- 
edly in any given state, withont perishing; as, the dura- 
bility of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Durable, a. [Fr., from Lat. durabilis, from duro, to 
last, from durus, hard ; W. dur. steel; durau, to harden.) 
Not easily penetrated ; lasting: continuing; having the 
quality of continuing or remaining long in being, with- 
out perishing or wearing out; permanent; firm; stable; 
constant; as, a durable condition, a durable coat, &c. 

Words more durable than brass." — Swift. 


Du'rableness, n. Power of lasting: continuance ; 
permanence in one condition ; durability ; as, the dura- 
Uleness of metal. 

Du'rnbly, adv. Ina lasting manner; with long con- 
tinuance or prolonged permanence. 

“ His fame engraved durably 1n men's memories." — Sidney. 


Du'ra Ma'ter, n. [Lat, hird matter.] (Anit.) The 
external and strongest membrane of the brain. The 
D. M. is a white. tough, fibrous membrane, that lines 
the whole internal cavity of the skull, and sends down 
folds or processes which divide the brain into hemi- 
spheres, and part the brain proper from tlie cerebellum, 
or small brain, and at the same time form cliannels or 
sinuses for the veuous blood returniug from the organ, 
and which eventually terminate in the jugular veins. 
See BRAIN, and Menrvairts. 

Dura’men, n. [Lat, hardness] (Bot) The fully 
formed central layers of the wood of Exogenous trees; 
which is called in common langnage the heart wood. It 
is the sap of wood solidified by the introduction of various 
secretions into the interior of the cells or tubes of which 
such wood is composed, 

Du'rance, „. (O. It duranza, from Lat. diuturnitas, 
length of time.) Continuance ; duration; endurance. 

** Of how short durance was this new-made state." — Dryden. 

—Restraint of the person; imprisonment; custody of a 
jailer; as, “ Base durance and contagious prison.” 

Shaks. 

Du'rance, Du'rant, ». [Fr.durant.] A sort of 
heavy, stout cloth, resembling buckskin leather, for- 
merly used for men's wearing apparel ; us, “a good suit 
of durance." — J. Webster. 

Du'rance, a river of France, rising in the Alps, and 
joining the Rhone between Avignon and ‘Tarascon after 
a course of 170 miles. 

Du’rand, or DugAND Station, in Ilinois, a post-village 
of Winnebago co., abt. 16 m. 8. W. of Beloit. 

Durand, or DunaNT, in Jowa, a post-village of Cedar 
co., nbt. 19 m. N.N.W. of Davenport. 

Durand, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of Pepin co., 
on the Chippewa River, abt. 16 m. N.N.E. of Pepin. 

Durango. a central dept. or state of the Mexican Con- 
federation, lying between Lat. 23° 37’ and 27° 45' N., 
and Lon. 1029 30’ and 1079 17^ W. Area, abont 48,489 
sq m. Surface, mountainous and rocky, being traversed 
by the Sierra Madre. Rivers. Rio-de-lus-Nases, Rio 
Conchns, and Rio Parras. Soil, mostly barren and used 
for pasturing, except along the streams, where it is ex- 
tremely rich and fertile. Min. Gold, silver, iron. D. 
suffers greatly from the incursions of several Indian 
tribes, especially the Commanches(q. v.) Cup. Durango, 
Pop. nbout 140,000. 

—A town, cap. of the above dept., on a branch of the Te- 
capan River, 7,295 feet above the level of the sea. Lat. 
219 25' N., Lon. 103° 34' 37” W. D. contains several 
churches and convents, a mint, and numerous woollen 
and cotton manufactures. Pop. about 22,000, of whom 
it is said that thieves and vagabonds comprise the 
majority. 
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Duran'go, in Colorado, a town of La Plate co.. situ 
ated in the middle of the picturesque valley of the Ani- 
mas river, ab. 450 m. S. W. of Denver. Founded Sept. 
1850 in a rich mining district, D. became at once the 
commercial and smelting centre of the entire San Juan 
region, and had. at the beginning 1882, a p. of ah. 4,000 

Duran'te, a. |Lat., from durare] Duriug; as, du 
rante vita, during life. 

Durate, (du-ra'tà,) a. [It., from Lat. durus.) (Mus.) 
Marsh and repellent to the ear. 

Duration, (du-rá'shon,) n. (Lat. duratio.] Continu- 
ance in time; length or extension of existence indefi- 
nitely; as, the duration of human life. — Power of con- 
tinuance ; permanency ; us, the duration of à partnership. 

Durazzo, (doo-ratzo.) (Anc. Dyrracchium,) A fortified 
town of Turkey in Europe, on the E. shore of the Adri- 
atic, in Lat. 419 17’ 32" N., Lou. 199 26/ 4 E.; pop. 6,450. 

Dur bar, u. (Hind. „/b tr.] In Hindostan and Persia, 
a court of audience held by a monarch or ruler of à 
state or territory; — hence, the nudience or reception | 
itself; as, the Nizam received the Governor-general in 
full durbar. 

Dur'bin's Corners, in Ohio, a post-village of Wil- 
liams co. 

Dure, «. (From Lat. durus, harsh.) Toilsome:; difficult; 
hard to bear or endure; rough; as, “ Life is dure and 
rude," — W. H. Russell. 

Durell’, in /»nnsylrania. a post-township of Bradford 
co., on the Susquehanna River, below Towunda; pop. 
abont 1.200. 

Du’ren, (anc. Marcodurum,) a town of Prussia, on the 
Roer, 15 m. from Aix-la-Chapelle. Msnuf. Woollens, | 
paper, leather, iron and steel wares. Pop. 11,576. 

Durer, (dure, ALBRECHT, the greatest painter of Ger- 
many, born in Nuremberg, 1471. He was a pupil of 
Michael Wohlgemuth in his native city, and afterward 
travelled through Germany the Netherlands, and Italy, 
in order to perfect himself in his art. His singular and 
powerful genius soon gained him an eminent rank 
among the first artists of his period, and challenged the 
wlmiration even of Raphael. While the latter was the 
conf sed head of the classic school, D. was the leading 
representative of the Gothic type of art. His paintings | 
evince a deep appreciation of the sublime and solemn, 
although he sometimes permitted himself to be unduly 
influenced by his tendency to the fantastic, Among his 
grandest works are the Adoration of the Trinity ; 
Christ taken from the Cross; the Adoration of the Wise 
Men of the East ; and the Assumption of the Virgin. His 
fame as an engraver is hardly less than that of painter; 
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Fig. 886, — ALBRECHT DÜRER. 


among his best works in this branch of art are, Melin- 
choly, St. Jerome, and The Knight, Death, and the Devil. 
D. was appointed court-painter by Muximilian L, and 
afterwards by Charles V. When the Reformation came 
to pass, he embraced the new doctrines with fervor, and 
became the firm friend and admirer of Luther and Me- 
lancthon. Soon after this change of faith he produced 
his two paintings, St. John and St. Peter, and St. Mark 
and St. Pul, which are among his very best, as they 
were among his last performances. Died at Nurem- 
berg, 1528. See Life of D., hv Thausing (Lond., 1877). 
Duress’, n. [O. Fr. duresse, from dur.] Constraint; im- 
prisonment ; durance; restraint of liberty. 

(Law.) P. is of two kinds ure of imprisonment, 
which is imprisonment or restraint of personal liberty, 
and duress by menace or threats, as When a person is in- 
timidated by the fear of loss of life or limb. Fear of 
battery, however, is no D. D., therefore, is imprison- 
ment, or threats intended to compel a person to do a 
legal act. 

Dr. a. To hold in dnress or durance; to imprison. (n.) 

Duress or, n. (Law.) One who subjects another to 
dnress. 

Durga, n. (Hind. Myth.) Same ns Dooraa, q. v. 

Dur'ham. Jons George LAMBTON, ExRL or, an English 
statesman, B. 1792. He was a Whig in politics, and sup- 
ported both Mr. Canning's government and that of 
Lord Goderich. On the accession of Earl Grey to 
power, Mr. Lambton was elevated to the peerage, and 
became Lord Privy Seal, and subsequently, on laying 
down the seals, was further advanced to the dignity ot 


Earl of Durham. Besides taking a leading part in the 
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Reform Bill, the Earl was twice sent to the Russian 
Court in the quality of ambassador, and afterwards to 
Cavada as Governor-General, from whence, iu conse-| 
quence of some misunderstanding with the home govt., 
he returned abruptly, and p. 1840, 

Durham, a marit. co. of England, having E the Ger- 
man Ocean ; N., Northumberland; W., Cumberland and 
Westmoreland; and S. Yorkshire. Area, 913 sq. m. 
Rivers. Tyne, Tecs, Wear, Skerne, and Derwent. Sur- 
Jace. In some parts mountainous, and with valleys and 
moors in others; soil, mostly unfertile. Prod. Mustard, 
and the usual kinds of grain. Min. Coal, lend, iron, aud 
grindstones. Manuf. Cordage, glass, carthenware, and 
ship-building. Cup. Durham. Chief towns. Sunderland, 
Gateshead, S. Shields, and Darlington. P.(1881) 479.415. 

A town, cap. of the above co., on the Wear, 230 m. N.W. 
of London, D. has a university originally founded by | 
Cromwell and re-established in 1831. Manuf. Mustard, | 
woollens, hats, iron aud brass goods, Pop. 17,088. 

Dur hum, a >. co. of prov. of vutario, bordering on; 
Lake Ontario. Area, abt. 620 sq. m. Cup. Port Hope. 
Pop. (1871) 37,380. | 

Durham. or ST. Francis, a village of prov. of Quebec, 
co. of Drummond, on the St. Fraucis River, aot. 56 m. 
S. E. of Port St. Francis. 

Durham, or Okwus'rowN, a village of prov. of Quebec 
co, of Beauharnais, abt. 45 m. S.W. of Montreal; pop. 
about 250. 

Dur ham, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Middlesex co, about 20 m. s. of Hartford; pop. 
about 1,400. | 

Durham, in Florida, a post-office of Columbia co. 

Durham, in ipois, à post-Iownship of Hancock co., 
abont 14 m. S. of Burlington. Iowa ; pop. about 1,100. 

D in Muine, n post-villuge and township of 
Androscoggin co, on the Androscoggin River, about 80 
m. S.W. of Augusta: pop. about 2,000, 

Durham, or Duruams, in N. Curolina, a post-oflice of 
Orange co. 

Durham, in New Hampshire. a post-village and town- 
ship of strafford co., about 6 m. S.W. of Dover. Total 
pop. about 2,100, 

Durham, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Greene co., on Catskill Creek, about 30 m. S.W. of 
Albany; pop. about 4.000. 

Durham, in /ennsylrania, a post-township of Bucks 
co., on the Delaware River, about 50 m. N. of Philadel- 
phia ; pop. about 1,400, | 

Darham Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Dela- 
ware River from Bucks co. ` 

Durham Hill, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Wau- 
kesha co. 

Dur hamville, in New Fork, a post-village of Oneida 
co., about 125 m. W. N. W. of Albany; pop. about 400. | 

Dur'hamville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Lauder- 
dale co., abont 190 m. W. by S. of Nashville. 

During. (ppr. of dure, an obsolete verb,) prep. For the 
time of the continuance of; as, during the day. 

Du'rio, n. [From Malay dury, thorny.) ( Bet.) A genus 
of plants, ord. Sterculiacee. The species D. zibethinus 
yields the fruit called the durion, which is highly 
esteemed in the S.E. parts of Asia. being accounted next 
in value to the delicious mangasteen. (See GARCINIA.) 
It has, however, a strong smell, which renders it disa- 
greeable at first to those unaccustomed to it; but the} 
dislike to this smell is generally soon overcome. | 

Du'rion, u. (Milay.] (Bot.) The fruit of the Durto 
zihethinus. See Duno. 

Du’rity, u. [Lat. durites.] Hardness; firmness; as,“ in- 
dissoluble durity." — Wotton. 

Dur'keeville, in daho Territory, a village of Nez 
Percé co., about 30 m. E. of Lewiston. 

Dürkheim, a town of Rhenish Bavaria, on the Isen- 
ach, 18 m. N. of Landau; pop. 5,388. 

Durlach, a town of the grand-duchy of Baden, on the 
Pfinz, 3 m. E.S E. of Carlsruhe; pop. 5.175. 

Dur'lach, iu Pennsylvania, M host- village of Lancaster | 
co, n bout 38 m, E. S. E. of Harrisburg. | 

Du'roc, in California, a village of El Dorado co., about | 
35 m. E. by N. of Sacramento. 

Du'roc, in Missouri, a post-office of Benton co. 

Durra, n. Sce HoLcvs. 

Dürrenstein, (dur'ren-stine,) a village of Lower Au- 
stria, on the Danube, abt. 40 m. N.W. of Vienna, It 


Fig. S81. — CASTLE OF DÜRRENSTEIN. 
(The prison of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion.) 


contains the ruins of the castle in which Richard Cœur- 
de-Lion was kept a prisoner for 15 months by the Arc 
duke Leopold of Austria (1193-94). Here, also, the 
Austrians and Russians under Kutusoff, were defeated) 
by the French under Mortier, Nov., 1805. Pop. 485. 
Duroc, MICHAEL, (Hoh DUKE DE FRIULI and Marshal 
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of France, was B. 1772, and entered the army in 1792. 


| — Triturated particles of gold; gold- di 
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parte, he accompanied him to Egypt. where he eminently 
distinguished himself, aud was severely wounded by the 
bursting of a howitzer. Ou the formation of the im- 
perial court in 1805, he was created grand-marshal of 
the palace: and was afterwards employed in diplomatic 
missions, though he still took his full share of peril and 
glory in the wars of France, till the time of his death, 
which happened at the battle of Wurtzchen, in 1813. 
Napoleon, who waa firmly attached to D.. wept over him 
on his death-bed; and perhaps he never had to lament 
the loss of a more faithful friend or a braver soldier. 

Dur'retísville, in Virginia, a P.O. of Richmond co. 

Durr’-See, a lake of Switzerland, 38 m. from Berne, 
und 4,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Durst, imp. of DARE, q. v. 

Durwag, (door-waz’,) a mountainous territory of Tar- 
tary, inhabited by the Tajiks, in Lat. 7° N., Lon. 719 E. 
It is very mountainous, but grows and manufactures 
cotton for export, / op. unascertained. 

Duse, u. See Dever. 

Dushore, in Pennsylrania,a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Dusk, a. [A. 8. throstrig, dark; L.Ger. düster; Du. 
duvter.] Dark, dim, or obscure; tending to darkness, 
or moderately dark; inclining to a dark or black color. 

—n. A tending to darkness; incipient or imperfect obscen- 
rity; a middle degree between light and d rkness ; twi- 
light; as, the dusk of the evening. — Tending to a black 
colon: darkness of color or complexion. 

Dusk'ily, adv. With partial darkness; with a ten- 
dency to darkness or blackness. 

DuskK'iness, n. State of being dusky; moderate degree 
of darkness, 

Dusk’y, a. Obscure or dim in color; tending to dark- 
ness in color; partially black ; dark-colored ; not bright 
or vivid; as, a dusiy red, a dushy savage. — Partia ly 
dark or obscure; inclining to darkness; not luminous; 
tending to opacity; as, u dusly glen. — Gloomy; sad; 
melancholy; as, “this dusky scene of horror.” ( Bentley.) 

Intellectually clonded ; as, “a dusky sprite.” (Ie. 

Duüs'seldorf, the cap. of a district of same name, prov. 
of the Rhine, Prussia; situate at the confluence of the 
Diissel with the Rhine, 23 m. N. of Cologne, and 310 
S.W. of Berlin. The city is divided into the Altstadt 
(old town), the HKarlsstadt (Charles's town), the Fred- 
richsstadt (Frederick’s town), and the Neustadt (new 
town). It contains many beautiful parks, the Hofgarten 
being one of the finest in Germany. The principal 
public buildings are the Governor's Palace, the City- 
Hall, the Palace of Justice, the Cabinet of Antiquities, 
and St. Andreas’ and St. Lambert's churches. There is 
also a gymnasium, a polytechnic school, a commercial 
college, an academy of painting, and a theatre. The 
most prominent feature of D., however, is the celebrated 
Art Gallery, containing a vast number of water-color 
drawings, engravings, and casts. The grand works of 
the Flemish and Dutch masters, which formerly adorned 
this gallery, were transferred to Munich in 1805. D. is 
a great focus of steamboat and railroad communication, 
and the transit trade on the Rhine is here very brisk. 
Manuf. Cotton goods, tapestry, mustard, leather, car- 
ringes, and tobacco. Under Napoleon I., D. was incor- 
porated with France, but, in 1816, it was re-united with 
Prussia. Pop. 1876, 80,695. 

Dust, n. [A. S., Fris., Scot., and Icel. dust; Sansk. tusta, 
dust.] Dry particles of earth, or other matter, so finely 
attenuated as to be susceptible of being moved or wafted 
by the wind; powder; fine, dry atoms of cmth; any. 
thing finely pulverized; as. a cloud of dust, 

Hearts as dry as summer dust." — Wordsworth. 

— Harth; unorganized earthy matter; — hence, the grave; 
the earth, as man's last resting-place. 

Tue actions of the just smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
Shiriey. 


A mean and dejected state or condition. 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung.“ Scott. 
t; — hence, money ; 
specie; as, down with the dust, 1.e., pay the money. 
(Used colloquially.) 
“ If you like the security, down with the dust."— Swift. 

(Seript.) Two remarkable instances of casting dust 
recorded in Scripture seem to illustrate a practice com- 
mon in Asin: those who demanded justice against a 
criminal were accustomed to throw dust upen him, 
signifying that he deserved to be cast into the grave. 
Shimei cast dust upon David when he fled from Jeru- 
salem. (2 Som. xvi. 13.) The Jews treated the apostle 
Paul in a similar manner in the same city: * They cried 
out, ‘Away with such a fellow from the earth; for it is 
not fit that he should live? And as they cried ont, and 
cast off their clothes, and threw dust into the xir, the 
chief captain commanded him to be brought into the 
castle." (Acts xxii. 22 24.) To shake off the dust of the 
feet against another was expressive of entire renuncia- 
tion. (Matt. x. II; Mark vi. 11; Acts xiii ) 
threatening of God, recorded in Deut, xxviii. 2 
Lord shall make the rain of thy land powder and dust: 
from heaven shall it come down upon thee, until thou 
be destroyed," means that, instead of tertilizing rain, 
clonds of fine dust, raised from the parched ground and 
driven by fierce and burning winds, shall fill the air. 

( Meteor.) When a ray of sunlight enters a partially 
darkened apartment through any small aperture or 
chink in the shutters, or when a flood of intensely bril- 
liant light from the same source pours into a room 
through Venetian blinds or other means taken to ex- 
clude it to a certain extent, we can distinctly see small 
particles of various substances, familiarly called motes, 
floating about in the track of the sunbeam, and moving 
with greater or less rapidity, according to the extent to 
which the air is agitated in which they are suspended. 


Beiug subsequently appointed aide-de-camp to Bona- 
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Under ordinary circumstances these motes, or atmos 


1 
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pheric dust, are invisible to human sight, being so mi- 
nute that they can only be seen under the conditions 
that have been mentioned, through the reflection of 


strong sunight from their surface, or by the aid of a Dutch Gap Cana 


powerful microscope. But, whether they are visible to 
us or not, they ure always present in the atmosphere 


Dutch Foil, n. A thin sheet of beaten copper and zinc, 


DUTI 


mixed in parts, and used in the laequering of toys, &c. 
(Called also Dutch ord Dutch gold, Dutch metal.) 


ler's army through a neck of land formed by the James 
River, abt. 15 m. below Richmond. 


that we breathe: and it is considered that the lower Dutch Gold, ». See Deron For. 
strata of the air immediately iu contact with, and above, Dutch Island, in Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay. 


the surface of the earth, are constantly impregnated 
with these «mall particles, of unappreciable weight and 


of which they originally formed a part, by friction and 
other causes, Scientific meteorologists ascribe the sus- 
pension of these small particles to the internal friction 
of the air, the resisting power of which increases very 
rapidly in proportion to the diminution of the particles 
themselves; that is to say, that, supposing we have two 
very small particles, one being the 1,000th part of an 
inch in diameter, and the other the 10,000th part of an 
inch, the power of the air to sustain the latter would be 
a hundred times greater than it would be to keep up 
the former, although the diameter of the smaller particle 
has only been diminished to the tenth part of the greater 
one; so that it follows that when particles of dust are 
of an extremely minute size, they would be held sus- 
pended almost ina state of perfect rest, provided that 
the air itself were free from agitation from any exciting 
canse, In many parts of the world vast collections of 
this atmospheric dust are frequently formed, from causes 
that have not hitherto been explained, and to such an 
extent that they assume the appearance of thick haze 
and banks of clouds, from which the terms dust-haze 
and dust-storm are frequently applied to them, In the 
island of Teueriffe these clouds of dust seem to be con- 
stantly in the atmosphere, often affecting the 
transinission of light to a great extent, so as to obscure 
the rising and setting of the sun, and to render the 
observation of the stars by day quite impossible, besides 
gathering round the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe in 
horizontal strata, and almost concealing portions of it 
from view. This atmospheric haze, occasioned by parti- 
cles of dust, has been noticed in South Africa, and on 
the Himalaya Mountains, It has been discovered by 
Professor Ebrenberg, of Berlin, that the particles carried 
about by the wind, when submitted to chemical tests, 
consist of minute fYagments of al] kinds of mineral sub- 
stances, mixed with mould and various organic bodies, 

( Bot.) The pollen of the anthers in flowers. 

To raise a dust; to kick up a dust. To cause a pother 
abont anything; to make a rumpus or commotion ; — 
used culloquially; as, he kicved up a dust nbont it. 

Dust, v.a. (Icel, dusta.) To free from dust; to brush, 
wipe, or scatter away dust from; as, to dust furniture. 
— To sprinkle, as with dust; as, to dust a cake with 
sugar. — To levigate: to triturate. 

Dust'-brush,n. A brush used for removing dust from 
the surface of anything. 

Dus'tee. or Doos'tee, a river of Beloochistan, which 
rises in the prov. of Mechran, and falls into the Arabian 
Gulf, in Lat. 25° 3’ N., Lon. 61 50’ E., after a course of 
abt. 1,000 m. 

Duster. n. One who, or that which, removes dust; 
specifically, a piece of cloth or rag, nsed to sweep dust 
from furniture, &c.; also, an utensil, resembling n sieve 
or dredger, used in kitchens. — A light overcoat, of dust 
color, worn by persons to protect their underclothing 
while travelling. 

Dust'iness, n. State of being dusty. 

Dust'man, n.; pl. DUsTMEN. A person whose vocation 
js to remove away the dirt and garbage of cities, 

Dus'tonville. in Wisconsin, a village of Juneau co., 
abt. 3 m. E. of Manston. 

Dust’-pan, n. A domestic utensil for the carrying 
away of dust, &c., from the tloor of a room. 

Dust’-point, n. A game played by boys. 

Dusty, a. (A. S. dystig.] Filled with dust; clouded, 
covered, or sprinkled with dust; us, dusty us a miller. 
— Resembling dust; partaking of, or presenting the 
color of dust; as, a dusty white. 

Dutch, (dutsh,) a. (Du. duitsch ; Ger. deutsch.) (Geog.) 
Pertaining to Holland (or the Netherlands), or to its 
inhabitants; ns, the Dufch school of painting. 

—n. The people born in Holland; Dutchmen, — The lan- 
guage of the people of the Netherlands, or Holland. 

r. a. To harden and clarify by steeping in hot oil, &c.; 
as, to dutch a goose-quill. 

Dutch Cheese, ». A «mall, round, hard cheese, re- 
sembling a cannon-ball, made in Holland, Germany, &c., 
from skim-milk. 

Butch Clinker, n. A kind of yellowish fire-brick 
made in Holland. 

Dutch Creek, in Dwa, a post-village and township 
of Washington co., abt. 35 m. S.W. by 8. of Iowa City; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Dutch Drops. n. pl. ( Med.) A nostrum at one time 
in great demand in this country, and popularly con- 
sidered n specific in cases of rheumatism, lumbago, and 
most affections of the kidneys, as well as being esteemed 
n capital styptic for cuts and wounds, D. D. are a recti- 
fied spirit, made by distilling purified spirits of turpen- 
tine from guaiacum, oil of amber, oil of cloves, and 
spirits of nitre. 

Duteh’ess, in New York, an E.S. E. co., bordering on 
Connecticut; arra, abt, 816 sq. m. Rivers. Hudson and 
Fishkill rivers, Wappinger's and other smaller creeks. 
Sain uneven; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron, 
lead, marble, sinte and limestone, Cap. Poughkeepsie. 


It exhibits a fixed light on its S. end, Lat. 41? 29’ N., Lon. 


in Virginia, cut by General But-| Du'tifully, adr. In a dutiful or reverentia] man 
Du'tifulness, n. State of being dutiful: quality o 
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pressing respect; reverential; testifying a sense of duty, 
required by duty; deferential ; as, " dutiful reverence.” — 
Sidne 


showing due reverence, obedience, or submission to just 
authority; habitual performance of duty; respect. 


“ Dutifulness to parents was a most ular virtue among the 
Romans. — Dryden, Lid d 
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size, that are fragments of various organic and inorganic| Duteh Hill. in 7Uinois, n post-office of St. Clair co. Du'totsburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Monroe 


substances, that have been worn away from the bodies Dutch Liq'uid, n. (Chem.) When olefiant gas is Du't het, Reg Joacum HENRI, a French physiol 
roc J ENRI, » 


mixed over water with chlorine in equal proportions, 
oily drops of a heavy, swectish, aromatic liquid condense 
and sink in the water. This product is called Dutch 
liquid, from the circumstance of its having been dis- 


co., on the Delaware River, abt. 4 m. E. of Stroudsburg. 


ogist and physician, B. in Poitou, 1776; author of several 
valuable works, but chiefly known by his researches on 
the passage of fluids through animal and vegetable sub- 
stance. D. 1847. 


covered in Holland, and its oily appearance gives the Putteeah (doot-te-a’,) a rajahship of Hindostan, in 


name to olefiant gas. It is p very interesting substance 
to chemists, having been extensively employed by Fara- 


Bundelcund ; area, 850 sq. m.: pop. 120,000.— D.. its cap., 
is in Lat. 259 40’ N., Lon. 75° 31^ E.; pop. abt. 50,000. 


day and Regnault in the elucidation of the theory of Du'ty, n. [See DUE] That which is due from, or which 


substitutes, Form. CylyCl; or C,USCI.HO. 
Dutch’man, u.; pl. DUTCHMEN. (Geoy.) A native or in- 
habitant of Holland, or the Netherlands, 

Flying Dutchman, (Naut.) A phantom ship, for- 
merly believed, by sailors, to cruise in stormy weather 
about the Cape of Good Hope. The legend goes. that one 
Vanderdecken, a Dutch captain, meeting with adverse 
winds when off that Cape, swore n bitter oath that he 
would double it if he beat to and fro till the day of judg- 
ment. This legend forms the subject of several novels 
and sen-tales, 

Dutch’man’s Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Ca- 
tawba River from Lincolnco.—Another, enters the Yad- 
kin River from Davie co, 


is owing to, another; that which is bound, by any nat- 
ural, moral, or legal obligation, to pay, do, or perform, 
or to refrain from doing. — Exercise of submission: act 
of obedience; performance of submission; any busi- 
ness, service, or office, particularly in a naval or mil- 
itary sense; ns, a soldier on duty, a ship detached 
from a squadron for special duty, daily duties, &c.—Act 
of reverence, respect, or regard, 

(Com.) A tax, toll, or impost; any sum of money 
levied by a government upon the export, import, or 
consumption ef commodities ; as, customs-duty, excise- 
duly, stamp-duty, Kc. 

(Mech.) The amount of work performed by a steam- 
engine, or other machinery. 


Dutch'man's Creek, in & Carolina, enters the Duum'vir, ».; pl. Dius’vint. Lat., from duo, two, 


Wateree River from Fairfield dist. 
Duteh'mnn's Pipe, n. (Bol) See ARISTOLOCHIA. 
Dutch Metal. n. Scc Dutcn Fort. 
Dutch Neck, in New Jersey, à post-village of Mercer 
co., abt. 18 m. N.E. of Trenton. 


and vir, a man.) (Kom, Hist.) One of a duality of Ro- 
man functionaries, engaged in various magisterial and 
municipal duties. The chief D. were the D. sacrorum, 
to whom were intrusted the care and interpretation of 
the Sibylline books. 


Dutch Oven, n. An apparatus for cooking small Duum/viral, a. [Lat. duumviralis.] Relating, or 


articles of food before a fire, as cheese and the like. It 


is made of tin, with a shallow bottom dish, and has a Duum'v 


screen at the back to reflect and confine the heat. — In 
the U. 8., a pot used in baking between hot coals. 

Dutch Pink, n. (/inting, dc.) A bright, yellow 
pigment used in distemper, and for. paper-staining, &c. 
See PINK. 

Dutch Rush. u. (.) See Equisetum. 

Dutch School, n. (Painting. This school of art 
cannot be said to possess the perlections that are to be 
observed in the Flemish school; their subjects are de- 
rived from the tavern, the smith shop, and from vulgar 
amusements of the rudest peasants. The expressions 
are sufficiently marked; but it is the expression of pas- 
sions which debase, instead of ennobling human nature. 
It must be acknowledged, nt the same time, that the 
Dutch painters have succeeded in several branches of 
the art, If they have chosen low subjects of imitation, 
they have represented them with great exactness; and 
truth must always please. If they have not succeeded 
in more difficult parts of the chiaro-oscuro, they nt least 
excel in the most striking, such as in light confined in 
a narrow space, night illuminated by the moon, or by 
torches, and the light of a smith's forge. The Dutch un- 
derstand tho gradations of colors, They have no rivals 
in landscape-painting, considered as the faithful repre- 
sentation of a. particular scene; but they are far from 
equalling Titian, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, &c., who 
have carried to the greatest perfection the ideal land- 
scape; and whose pictures, instead of being the topo- 
graphical representation of certain places. are the com- 
bined result of everything beautiful in imagination or 
in nature, — The greatestof the Dutch mastera, though 
not the most characteristic, is Rembrandt van Rhyn, 
for portraits and figures; F. Bol, G. Flinck, F, Hals, and 
Vanderhelst were also excellent. portrait-painters ; G. 
Douw, Terburg, Metzu, Mieris, and Netscher were 
admirable at conversation pieces; Bruwer, Ostade, and 
Jan Steen are ns distinguished for the low subjects they 
printed as for the ability displayed in their execution; 
Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, A. Vanderneer, Berghem, and 
A. Both are among the greatest of landscape-painters ; 
Ph. Wouvermans and IHuchtenburg are unsurpassed ns 
battle-painters; W. Vandevelde the younger, and Bak- 
huysen, excelled in marine pieces; and Willemkalf, A. 
Van Utrecht, Van Huysum, and De Heem are unrivalled 
as painters of still life and flowers. 

Dutch Settlement, in Louisiana, a village of St. 
Mary's parish, on Bayou Teche, abt. 100 m. W.S.W, of 
New Orleans. 

Dutch Tile, ». An ornamental, and variously colored 
glazed tile, originally used by the Dntch to decorate the 
jambs of their chimneys, fire-places, &c. 

Du'teous, a. [From duty.) Performing those duties 
which nre justly required, or such as are prescribed by 
law, justice, or propriety; dutiful; obedient, 

A duteous daughter, and a sister kind. Dryden. 

—Obsequious; subservient; ready at any beck or call. 

** A serviceable villain, duteous to the vices of thy mistress. "— Saks. 


Du'teously, air. In a duteous or obedient manner. 

Du'teousness, n. Quality of testifying duty, respect, 
or obedience, 

Du'tinble, a. [See Duty.] Liable to duty; subject to the 
imposition of cnstoms-duty ; as, du goods. 

Du'tied, a. Having a duty imposed upon, as goods, 


Pop. abt 115.000. 
Dutch Flat, in Cilifornia, a post-village of Placer co., 
abt. 32 m. N.N.E. of Auburn; pop. abt, 2,200, 


Du'tiful, a. Disposed and accustomed to perform duty; 
performing the Duties or obligations required by law, 
justice, or propriety : duteous ; obedient; submissive to 
superiors; as, a dudiful child, a dutiful subject. — Ex- 
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pertaining, to the office of the duumviri. 
irate, n. [Lat. duumviratus.] Rank, office, 
or status of the duumviri, 

Duval, in Florida. a N.E. co., bordering on the Atlan- 
tic; area, abt. 450 S. m. Rirers. St. John's and Nassan. 
Surface, low und even; soil, fertile. Cup. Jacksonville. 
Pop, (1850) 17,844. 

Duavall’s Bluff, in Arkansas, a village of Prairie co., 
on the White River. It was taken by the Federals 
under Gen. Gorman, Jan. 15-19, 1863. 

Duver'ney, Josern Guicnarp, a French anatomist, B. 
in Feurs, 1148; was professor of anatomy at the Jardin 
du Roi, in 1679, and was the author of a Trat/é de l'Or- 
gane de lU Ouïe, often reprinted, and translated into sev- 
eral languages, D. 1730. 

Dux'bury, in Massachuselts, a post- village and town- 
ship of Plymouth co., on Massachusetts Bay, about 80 
m. S.E. of Boston; pop. abt. 3,400. 

Duxbury, in Vermont, a township of Washington co., 
on the Onion River, abt. 15 m. W. of Montpelier ; pep. 
about 1,300. 

D’-valve, n. (ach.) See SLIDE-VALVE. 

Dwanr'skill, in New York, a P. O. of Ulster co. 

Dwale, n. (O. Ger. dwallen, to mope, to be stupid.] A 
soporific draught ; a stupefying potion. 

(Bot.) A popular name of Atropa belladonna, from 
its poisonous properties. 

(Her) A sable or black color. 

Dwam ish. in Washington Territory, a village of 
King co., on the Dwamish River, abt. 25 m. 8 of Seattle. 

Dwaraka’,a town and celebrated temple of Hindo- 
stan, prov. of Guzerat; Lat. 22° 21' N., Lon. 69° 15' E. 

Dwarf, n. [A. S. dweorh ; D. dwerg; Ger. zwerg ; Dan. 
deerg, à dwarf.] Anything wanting or stunted in growth, 
or small and deformed; an animal or plant which is 
much below the ordinary size of the species or kind ; — 
particularly, a human being who never grows beyond 3 
feet in height. 

( Hist.) The custom of employing D. to contribute to 
the amusement of the great is of high antiquity in the 
East, where the art of retarding hnman growth was 
successfully practised. This art passed Into Greece B. c. 
324, and thence to Rome about A. D. 50, Domitian ex- 
hibited gladiatorial contests between D. and beantiful 
women in 81, and the Roman ladies employed them as 
domestic servants. The passion for D, reached its height 
in Europe during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. 
of France (1515-1559), The Inst prince who kept them 
for his amusement was Stanislaus, duke of Lorraine, 
whose favorite J. died in 1764. In onr time, the Ameri- 
can dwarf, Charles 8. Stratton, born in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has acquired a world-wide celebrity under the 
name of “General Tom Thumb.” He was not 2 feet in 
height, and weighed less than 16 pounds, when 6 years 
old. He is remarkable for his agility and bodily sym- 
metry, and had some success ns nn actor in Paris and 
London. “Commodore Nutt” isanother American con- 
tribution to this Liliputian genus of humanity. 

Dwarf, v.a. To prevent from growing to the fall or 
natural size; to stunt; to lessen; to make or keep 
small; to hinder development. 

Dwarfish. a4. Like a dwarf; below the ordinary size 
or stature; very small; little; paltry; despicable; as, 
a dwarfish man, a dwarfish tree, 

Dwarfishly, adv. Dwarf-like; after the manner or 
appearance of a dwarf. 

Dwarfishness, n. State or quality of being dwnrf- 
ish; smallness of stature; littleness of size, physically 

| or mentally ; as, dwarfishness of intellect. 
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Dwarf-wall. „. (Arch.) A low wall of less height 
than the story of à building. 
Dwell, v.». |/np. and pp. DWELLED, usually wer.) 
qty dwl, dreu, Vo ubide; Old A. S. biduellan, to stay ; 
lid. High Ger. twellan, to tarry.) To abide in any coun- 
try as a permanent resident; to live in a place; to have 
an habitation for some time or permanence ; to inhabit ; 
to reside; to sujourn; to stay; to be domiciled, 

“ There dwelt all that's good, and all that 's fair." — Waller. 

To dwell on or upon, to be fixed in attention; to con- 
tinue long; to hang on with fondness; tu be absurbed 
with; to detain to tedionsness; as, lo dwell upon the 
merits of a thing in conversation. 

—v.a. To inhabit. 
We, sometimes, who dwell this wild."— Milton. 
Dweller, „ An inhabitant; a resident; an occupier 
of n place of abode. 
ERN n. Habitation; place of residence; domi- 
cile; abode, 
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his labora were great and valuable, D. edited editions, 
with notes and bioyriplies, of the principal old English 


DYNA 


advantage of being used withont any previous chem- 
ical treatments, Sco CALICO PRINTING, 


poets and dramatist, and his annotated edition ot Shake Dy’er, Many, à Quakeress, and vi: tim to the persecution 


peare is a notable example of his erudition, taste, and 
research, D. 1809, 
Dyce, Mus, R. ., an English historical painter, u. 
SUG, His most S thes works are, the Buplism 
Ethe in the House of Lords, Vestminster; Aing 
Lem and the Fool; Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, &c. 


D. ultimately became a convert to the pre-Raphaelite | 


school, and bis later compositions bear, accordingly, a di- 
minished reputation, D. 1564. 

Dyck. See VANDYCK, 

Dyckesville, iu Wisconsin, a P. O. of Kowaunee co. | 

Dye, (di,) v. a. A. B. deugun; Lat. tingo, tor tinguo Gr. 
teny gå, to stain.) To stain; to tinge; to color; to give 
a new and permanent color; as, to dye cloth, 

—n. Color; tinge; a coloring liquid or matter, 

Dye’-house, n. A place where the art of dyeing is 


carried on, 


which vailed agninst her sect in the early day» of 
Massachusetts, By a statute of the government, all 
Quakers were, mew pup of death, excluded the 
limits of the State, ary Dyer was imprisoned, tri 
and condemned to be executed; and though repries 
upon the scaffold ust her own remoustrances, and 
forcibly conducted from the State, yet such was her re- 
ligious enthusiasm, that she voluntarily returned, and 
was hanged ou Boston Common, June 1, 1660, 

Dyer. n. One engaged in the business of dyeing cloths, &c. 

Bror, in /mdiuna, a post-village of Lake co., abt. JU m. 

ot Joliet, III. 

Dyer. in Tennessee, a W. co., bordering on the Missis- 
sippi River; area, abt, 400 sq. m. Rivers. Obion and 
Forked Deer rivers, Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Dyersburg. 

Dyer Brook, in Maine, a P. 0. of Aroostook co, 


Bwell'ing-house, n. A house occupied by persons| Dy cing, (/i'íng,) n. (Arts and Manuf.) The object of Dy’er'’s Bay, in Meine, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, 


asa domestic residence; contradistinguished from an 
official domicile, as an office, club, hanse, store, or any 


place devoted to the transaction of business, 

Dwell'ing-place, n. Place of residence. 

Dwelt, imp. of DWELL, q. v. 

Dwight, Timornr, an American divine, celebrated both 
as a pulpit orator and lucid expounder of the Scriptures, 
B. at Northampton, Mass, 1752. He studied at Yale! 
College, and was licensed to preach in 1777. During the 
War of Independence, he was for some time & chaplain 
in the Ame army. Tn 1783 he was ordained as pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Greenfield, Connect- 
icut, where he also conducted an academy for twelve 
years with distinguished success. In 1787, the College 
of Princeton, New Jersey, conferred on him the degree 
of b. b.; aud in 1795 he was elected. President of Vale 


Fig. 888. — T. DwiGRT. 


College and Professor of Divinity. D.'s prineiml work, 
ublished since bis death, as several of liis other works. 
his Theology Explained and Defended (8 vols , 1818.) 
D. was not a great or original thinker; but his mind 
was fertile in the production of respectable ideas, which, 
though sufficiently commonplace. were yet pleasing, 
both in themselves, and from the important nature of 
the subjects to which they referred. Among his other 
writings may be mentioned, The uest of Canaan, 
an Epic Poem (1785); Travels in N E. and New York 
(1821), reckoned by Southey the most important of his 
writings; and two vols. of Sermons (1828), D. 1517. 

Dwight, in Arkansas, a village of Pope co, on Illinois 
— he about 9 m. 8. W. of Dover, 

Dwight, in Vinos, a post-township of Livingston co., 
about 37 m. S. S. W. of Joliet ; pop. about 550, 

Dwight, in Michigan, a township of Huron co. ; pop. 
nlt 100, 

Dwi'nn, or DviNA, (NontHeRy, )nriverof Russia, formed 
in the south of the prov, of Vologda by the junction of 
the two streams Suchona and Juy. It flows N, for about 
60 m., and receives the Vytchegda from the B. At this 
point the D. becomes navigable, and here it alters its 
direction, and proceeds N.W. toward the Gulf of. Arch- | 
angel, into which it flows, Mr been joined on the 
right by the Pinesa, and on the left by the Waga, and 
having traversed n course of about 700 miles, The basin: 
of the D. comprehends an ares of 125,900 square miles | 
Its average width is from 500 to 600 feet. The waters of | 
the D., the Largest river that falla into the White Sen. 
arenabundantly supplied with fish, Vessels of more than 
14 feet draught cannot enter the D., on acconnt of the 
shoals at its mouth. — For SOUTHERN Dwina, seo DUNA, | 

Dwin'dle, r.n. [Formed from A. S. dwinan, to pine.) 
To become lesa by degrees; to diminish; to shrink; to 
fall away gradnally; to degenerate; as, dwindled to 
next to nothing. 

—n. Decaying powers; n shrinking: degeneracy. 

Dwine, v.n. Meaning essentially the same ns DWINDLE, | 


„. 

Dwi.. a contraction for penny-weight, 

Dyad'te, a. Gr. díadi.os] Pertaining to the number 
two; having reference to, or comprising two parts, qual- 
ities, or substances; as, dyadic arithmetic. 

Dy'berry, in Pennsylvania, n post-township of Wayne 
c.: pop. abont 1,650, | 

Dy berry Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Lacka-| 
waxen River from Wayne co. 

Dyce, ALEXANDER, n. A, nn English critic and commen- 
tator, n. 1798, After graduating ot Oxford, he took boly 
orders, and, in 1827, settled in London, and thencefor- 
ward devoted himself to critical literature, In this dept. | 


this beautiful art is to fix certain coluring-matters nni- 
formly and permanently in. the fibres of wool, silk, cot- 
ton, and other materials. Coloring-matters which effect 
this without the intervention of a third substance, or 
mordant, are called substantive colors, while those which 


require such aid are called adjective. The exact way in | 


which dyestuffs act upon fibrous materials has not yet | 
been investigated as fully as it deserves; the generally | 
received opinion is that the fibre has an affinity for the 
coloring-matter in the case of substantive dyes, and for 
the mordant, which in its turn has an affinity for the 
coloring-matters of adjective dyes. Another opinion is, 
that the fibres contain pores which absorb the dye, form- 
ing an insoluble lake in the case of the mordanted dyes, | 


aoa into Hancock co. 

y'ersburg. in Tennessee, n t-village, of 

cv. on Forked Deer River, ain. 181 m. W. of Nashvil e. 

Dyersville, in bwa, a. post-village of Dubuque Co., 
about 30 m. W, of Dubuque, 

Dyer's Weed, ». (Hot) See RESEDA. 

Dye's Mill, in Virginia, n post-office of Fairfax co. 

Dye's Mills, in Missouri, a village of Grundy co. 

Dye'-stufls, n. pl. Materials used in dyeing. 

Dye- wood. n. Any wood from which dye or coloring- 
matter is extracted, 

Dy ing. a. Mortal; destined to death: perishable. 

“ This same flower, that smiles to-day, to morrow will be d. * 


However this may be, it de certain that different mute- —Containing or supporting one who is dying ; as, a dying- 


rials take dyes in different proportions. Thus silk aud | 


wool take the aniline dyes in the most perfect manner, —Pertaining to death. 


but cotton requires the intervention of à powerfnl min- 
eral or animal mordant. The operations iat take place in 
dyeing are, mordanting, ageing, dunging, dyeing, and 
clearing. The principal mordanta used are alumina, ex- 
tensively employed for woollens and silks in the form 


of alum and cream of tartar: and peroxideof iron, which | 
is much used in the furm of protacetate for logwood and | 


madder. Peroxide of tin and several other metallic ox- 


ny foreign bands thy dying eyes were closed." — Pope. 
‘Ing. n. Death; nct or state of expiring; as, the 
dying ot the Lord Jesus" —2 Cor, iv. 10. 
Dy ingly, odr. In a dying manner. 
gi dm n. Exhaustion, as of a person dying: 
ence, lassitude; languor; state of being dissol in 
pleasure; lnnguishment. 
Dyke, n. Same ns DIKE, q. v. 


ides ure used for the same purpose; also albumen, case- Dyke's Store, in Gergia, a post-office of Floyd co. 
ine, and other animal substances in different forms. | Dyle, (dile) ^ river of Belgimn, flows throu the 


After the fabric has been mordanted, it is generally 
hung up in a room through which a current of steam 
and air is passing, by means of which the union between 
the fibre and the mordant is quickened very considera- 
bly. The cloth is then dunged, in order to remove the 
superfluous mordant not absorbed by the fibre. This 
was formerly effected by passing the fibre through a 
mixture of cow-dung and water; bnt this filthy opera- 
tion has been superseded in a great measure by the in- 
troduction of what are termed dung substitutes. The 
principal dung substitutes in use at present are the ar- 
senic, arseniate, nnd silicate of sudu, phosphate of lime, 
and caustic swa. The action of these is chemical; 
whereas that of the cow-dung was snpposed to be merel 

mechanical, by supplying the unabsorbed mordant wit 

a fibrous material in a firm state of division. Dunging 
is one of the most important processes in dyeing, great 
care being taken to keep the dunging-liqnor at a proper 
strength and temperature, The next process is the dye- 
ing proper, which is effected by running the fabric 
— — the solution of the dye-stuff, the color being 
modified, more or less, by the nature of the mordant 
used. It would be impossible in a short «pace to give 
an account of the different methods adopted of dyeing 
different colors; but a description of the means nsed to 
produce the more common colors will be interesting te 
the reader, Blacks are generally produced by logwourl 
or galls, with an iron mordant Common black silks are 
dyed with logwood and fustie, iron being used as à mor- 
dant. The best silks are dyed black on a blue ground. 


Woollen goods are first dyed bine with indigo, and after- 
wards with sumach, logwood, and green copperas or sml- 
put of copper, Cotton and linen goods are dyed black 
n A very similar manner. Chromate of potash is also 
sometimes used with logwood; practical dyers say that 
it possesses no great advantages over blue er green 
coppers, Hlurs are produced from indigo, either in the 
form of sulphate or in aqueons solution. Prussian bine, 
with a persalt of iron or tin asa mordant, gives a very 
pene dark blue; and, of lute, several bines of novel 
shades have been produced from aniline. 

tained by using cochineal, saMower, Inc-dye, madder, or 
lozwood, with a tin mordint. Fine crimson purples are 
obtained from aniline. and are known under tlie popnlar 
name of m nta. The most important u dyes are 
quercitron, fustic, turmeric, arnotto, ond French or Per- 
sian berries, By combining these different colors, and 
by adapting the mordants, colors of every conceivable 
shade and hne are ensily obtained, When the fabric 
has received the color intended, it ia washed in a solution 
of amp to which a little alkali has been added. niter 
whieh it is boiled in water with or without the addition 
of solution of tin or other brightening substance. It is 


then said to be fast, which means that it will not be 


washed ont. The chemistry of dyeing hws of lite years 
attracted the attention of our greatest chemists, and has 
reached such perfection that a loose color is almost nn- 
known. The most Important discovery in the art of 


Reds are obe | 


JD. is that of the artificial colorin : matters trom aniline, 
Which, for many pui poses, has superseded nit of the} 


rovince of South Brabant aud Antwerp, and joins the 

ethe, 4 m. below Mechlin. 

Dy'mel, a river of Westphalia, which falls into tf, 

eser, 

m'am, n. [Gr. dynamis, power; Fr. dyname.a word 

rst proposed by C. Dupin as a snbstitute for the term 
horce-power, originally used by Watt.) The dynamical 
unit, or the effect equivalent to a weight of one pound 
raised to the height of one fout in a second. — See 
Drsawtes. 

Dynn meter. v». [Fr. dynamétre. from Gr. dyramis, 
power, and metron, measure.] t Optics.) An instrument 
for measuring the magnifying-power of a telescope. 

Dynamet'rical, a. Fr. dynametrique.) Relating or 

velonging to a dynameter. 
nam'ic, Dynamical, o. [Gr.dynami! os. from 
ynawmis, power, strength, force, from dynamor, to be 
able; probably allied to Heb. dim, to govern.) Ver- 
taining to strength or power: belonging to dynamics,— 
Relating or referring to the motive powers of natural 
forces ; as, dynamic science, 
Dynamics, n. sing. ( Mech.) That part of Mechanics 
n which motion is contemplated in connection with 
the forces of which this motion is the effect. Force may 
be defined ax any cause which changes, or tends to 
change, a body's state of rest or motion. The case of 
force tending to move bodies from reat will be found 
under the subject of Statics, The case of force actunll 
reducing motion, or changing motion, belongs to D. 
e of the most distinguished philosophers bave given 
much time and labor to the investigation of this branch 
of mathematics, Among these may be mentioned New- 
ton, Huygens, Euler, D'Alembert, Poinsot, and others. 
The doctrine of dynamics is divided inte several distinct 
heads. First, the names and definitions of the various 
terms employed; such na force, velocity, accumulating 
velocity, moving velocity, motion, accumulating motion, 
Ac. The second branch of D. treats of the movement 
of points, and is divided inte two classes of problems — 
direct und inverse, In the first case the path of a point 
is determined when the forces acting npon it are given; 
and in the second case the force or forces acting npon a 
int are determined when the path of the point is given. 
Pn the third branch of D the motion of a rigid system 
of points or a solid body is treated of. D'Alembert first 
Iid down the general method for treating problem» in 
rigid dynamics, Motions of rotation are treated of in 
the fourth branch of D. ‘The three laws of motion upon 
which most of the problems in dynamics depend are as 
follows: — Firat. a body under the action of no external 
force will remain nt rest, or move uniformly in astraight 
line. Second, when any number of forces act npon a 
body in motion, each prodnees. ite whole effect in alier- 
ing the magrnitnde and direction of the buly's velocity. 
as if it acted singly on the body at rest. Third, when 
pressure produces motion in a body, the momentum 
generated in à unit of time, supposing the pressure con- 
stant, or which would be generated supposing the pres- 
sure variable, is proportional to the pressure,—See CEN- 
TRAL Forces, Foner, Prvcussten, PRoJreTIOS, 


alovenamed coloring ulstanees ibl eimpliüed the dye | Dynamom’eter, n. (Gr. dynamis, power, and metron, 


ing processes, many of them having. besites their in | 
comparable brilliancy and infinite v ciety of tits, the 
* 
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a measure.) The nime given te all instruments that 
are constructed for the purp cee of measuring the power 


DYSE 


that can be exerted by the human frame, animals or 
machinery, whether by a single effort of strength or by 
a Coutinuous series of efforts exercised during nny given | 
time. In estimating the amount of work pertormed by | 
any motive power by means of à machine contrived tor 
the purpose, we have to consider the force that has been 

applied and the space through which this force has been 

exerted, Ifa horse pull a hundred-weightalong a mile 
of level ground in half an hour, or half a bundred-weight 
over two miles in the same time, he will have per- 
formed the same amount of work in both c: ; but if he 
continue to perform the same task for an hour in either 
case, it is manifest that he will have done double the 
quantity. We see, then, that the amount of work done 
must be estimated "wy tlie force applied to accomplish it, 
and the space of time for which the application of the 
force is kept up; in other words, it will be measured by 
the force exerted multiplied by the space of time through 
which it continues to act. To ascertain this with ac 
racy, a D. is required, The simplest. kinds of the: 
struments are those used to determine the force which 
any man or animal can exert by a single effort. They 

vary considerably in form, as the force happens to be 
applied to the machine by tension or pressure, or by 
striking it with the clenched fist to determine the 
weight of the blow that a person can deliver. The) 
amount of power exerted is indicated by a needle mov- 
ing along a horizontal or circular scale., Fig. 589 shows 
a D. constructed for trying the tenacity of u rod. Tt 
consists of a heavy iron frame, at one end of which isa 
box containing a stout steel spring. A pointer con 

nected with this spring moves over a graduated arc on 


Fig. 889, — DYNAMOMETER. 


the top of the box. On the frame are two movable 
blocks, or slides, one of which is attached to the spring, 
while the other may be carried backward and forward 
by a screw and crank. The rod whose tenacity is to be 
tried is stretched between the two slides, and the crank 
is then slowly turned so as to pull upon the rod until 
it breaks, The force thus brought to bear upon the rod 
bends the spring; and the position of the pointer when 
the rod breaks shows how much force it took to break it. 
(Mus.) The doctrine of the degrees of force in tone. 

Dynlamism. n. The doctrine advanced hy Leibnitz, 
that force is involved in all substances or bodies, 

1 Dyna momet'rieal, a. 

ating or pertaining to a dynamometer, 

Dynastie. 4. Relating or belonging to a dynasty ; as, 
a dynastic line of monarchs. 

Dy’ anty, n. [Fr. dynastie; Gr. dynasteia, from dy- 
nastés.a lord or chief, from dynamai, to be able, strong, 
or powerful. Power; rule: — hence, government; 
sovereignty ; à race or succession of kings or rulers of 
the same line or family, who govern a particular coun- 
try; as, the Guelph dynmtsl y. 

“ Greece was divided into several dynasties." — Pope. 

Dys, an insopurable prefix, from the Greek, signifying, 

dl, ill, hard, difficult; nnpropitious, and tuc like. 

Dys'elasite, Dys‘dacite, n. (Min) Same as 
OKENITE, J. v. 

Dys'crasy. n. [Gr.dysirosia.] (Ad.) A morbid state 
of the constitution. — Hoblyn. 

Dys'erasite. n. (Min.) Anorthorhombic mineral of a 
metallic lustre: color and streak silver-white. Comp. 
antimony 22, silver 78 — 100 p. Cr. 9·44-1-8. 

Dysenter' ic, Dysenter'icnl, a. Pertaining to 

ysentery; ac companied with, or proceeding from, dys- 
entery ; us, dysenteric symptoms. — Suffering from dys- 
entery ; us, a dysenterie patient. 

Dys'entery, n. [Fr. dyssenteric, from Lat. and Gr. 
dysentería — Gr. dys, bud, and enteron, intestines, from 
entos, inside.] ( Med.) A disease characterized by freque 
mucous or bloody stools, attended with griping pains in 
the abdomen, straining. and tenesmus. It differs from 
diarrhoea in that, while in the latter the stools are fecal, | 
in this there is a retention of the natural tas or they | 
are expelled from time to time in small, separate | 
lumps, termed seyale, D consists essentially in inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the large intestines, 
and, in the acute form or stage of the disense,is attended 
with fever, D. is one of the pests of hot climates, and | 
in all tropical countries, at certain seasons of the year, 


Re- 


it is very prevalent and destructive. It is, ho er, | 
among fleets and armies that this malaly most displays | 
its deadly power; so that it has been termed the ` 

of armies and the most futal of all their diseases. The 


forms of this disease, and the circumstances under which 
it prevails, are infinitely various, and many speculations 
have been formed regarding it. It is now a primary, 
now à consecutive, and now a symptomatic disease, It 
has been ascribed to exposure, to wet, and to cold; to 
the use of unwholesome food, to the agency of malaria, 
and to contagion, Generally the most violent forms | 
of this disease oceur in warm climates, and in situations 
where the body is expose] to extreme alternations of | 
heat and cold: and hence there is every reason to believe 
that these influences are largely concerned in its pro-| 
duction. It is doubtful, however, whether the use of | 


|Dyso'din, n. 


uuwholesome food or malarious poison would induce it 
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as n primary disease; and the general opinion among 
medical men is that itis not contagions, Generally one 
of the earliest symptoms of D. is un uneasiness of the 
abdomen, soon amounting to pain of a griping character, 
particularly in the umbilical region, attended with an 
inclination to go to stool, and temporarily relieved by 
evacuation, As the disease becomes developed, the re- 
lief is but transient; the desire to go to stool is more 
frequent and importunate; the discharge is scanty, and 
what is voided is either altogether a jelly-like mucus, 
or, more commonly, it is mucous and bloody — the 
blood y-flux of old authors — mixed with films and mem- 
bravous shreds and fragments resembling flesh. The 
scanty evacuations now produce distress rather than 
ease, and the patient is tormented by a sensation that 
there is still something to come away, the expulsion of 
which would cure him, and is irresistibly impelled to 
strain violently to get rid of the irritation. In un 
advanced state the stools become greenish or black, and 
very fætid; the bladder frequently sympathizes with 
the rectum, ind nausea and vomiting sometimes ensue. 
The patient passes sleepless or dreamy and disturbed 
nights, and is low-spirited and desponding. In fatal 
cases the pulse becomes very small and rapid, the fea- 
tures sharpen, the surface grows cold, and death at 
length setsin. The duration of this disease is very various. 
In some cases it may prove fatal in a few days, or even 
hours; in others it may last for weeks or months. Two 
stages of this disease are recognized — the inflaminatory, 
and that of ulceration, In the inflammatory form, 
when the fever is high, and the pain intense, blood-let- 
ting from the arm is generally recommended, and also 
the local abstraction of the blood by leeches or cupping. 
Dover's powder is also given as a sudorific, and profuse 
sweating encouraged. VPurgatives are to be employed 
with great caution. If the colon be distended with 
feculent matter which it cannot discharge, then the 
mildest purgatives, such as castor-oil, should be admin- 
istered, and cautiously repeated until the whole of the 
g matter is removed. If, on the contrary, there 
cumulation of feculent matter, the use of pur- 
gutives is to be avoided, After the inilunmatory state 
has been reduced by blood-letting, aud the umulated 
fæces ejected by purgatives, the great object is to soothe 
the irritated membrane by opiates, and to strengthen 
the system by gentle tonies anda | t, nourishing die 
If the disease is not cut short by this method, but has 
reached the second stage, and become chronic, the most 
effectual remedies appear to be laxatives and opiates 
given alternately, and combined with such medicines us 
promote perspiration, The abdomen should be swathed 
in flannel, and mach benefit may be obtained from the 
employment of clysters, if there is not too much tenes- 
mus to admit of the introduction of the pipe. e food 
should be farinaceous and simple. and re must 
be taken during convalescence to prevent a return to 
improper diet, und any fresh exposure to cold, 
(Bot). A genus of plants, ord. Asteracer. 
Whey are annual plants, with leaves mostly opposite and 
pinnately parted or toothed; heads paniculate or coryni- 
flowers yellow. 
odile, n. Gr. dysodes, fietid.] A combustible 
ineral, found in. secondary limestone, of a yellowish 
color, either compact or in foliated masses which are 
ike and flexible laminte, with im- 
and plants. It burns with a crackling 
. giving off much flame, and n very foetid smell. 
Dy'son's, in Olio, a post-oflice of Guernsey co. 
WDysop’sy, n. [Fr. ysopsie.] Dimness ot the eyesight. 
|ys'orexy, n. [Fr. dyserexie ]. (Med) Diminutiou 
of appetite. 
Dyspepsia, Dyspep'sy, n. [Fr. dyspepsie, from 
Gr. dyspepsia — dys, and pessd, later p , to digest. | 
( Med.) Bad digestion ; indigestion, or ditte ulty of diges- 
tion. It is by means of digestion that the food which 
is taken into the stomach is converted into nutritive 
matter for supplying the waste thatis constantly going 
on in the system; hence anything that interferes with 
the due supply of nutritive matter, materially affects 
the system, and may introduce a long series of ills. 
The complicated series of operations by which digestion 
is carried on renders indigestion oue of the most preva- 
lent of the ills to which human flesh is subject — it is 
the prevailing malady of civilized city life. It is in the 
stomach, as is well known, that the principal change is 
effected in the food. Whenever food is taken into the 
stomach, there is in the natural state n secreti 
tric juice, which ucts chemically npon it, and by which 
it is dissolved or converted into chyme. While this 
process is going on, it is facilitited by a sort of churn- 
ing or revolving movement of the stomach, and at 
length it passes by d 
ity of the stomach into the intestines. D.. therefore, 
may be occasioned by a deficient supply of gastric juice, 
so that the food is not properly dissolved, or from a too 
torpid or too irritable condition of the muscular fibres 
of the stomach, in consequence of which the chyme is 
detained too long, or ejected too soon, A weak dyspep- 
tic stomach acts very slowly, or not at all, on many 
kinds of food. They undergo spontaneous changes, 
promoted by the mere warmth and moisture of the 
stomach; gases are extricuted, acids are formed. and, 
perhaps, the half-dizested mass is at length expelled by 
voriiting, or it passes, undissolved, into the duodenum, | 
and becomes n source of irritation and disturbance dur- 
ing the whole of its passage through the intestines. 
One of the most frequent signs of indigestion is à loss 
of appetite, no desire for food, or, perhaps, even. an ab- 


LL 


ees throngh the pyloric extrem: | 


solute repngnance and disgust at the very thought of 
eating. Sometimes the appetite is capriwions and un- 


certain, or may even be morbidly craving and ravenous. 
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Sometimes nansea comes on immediately after the food 
is swallowed; aul sometimes without any nause, but 
alter the lapse of some time the food is ejected by vom- 
iting. There is, aiso, usually an obscure feeling of un- 
easiness, fulness, distention, and weight in the region 
of the stomach, occasionally amounting to pain, or eves 
severe pain, With flatulence and eructation. Some per- 
sons suffer pain when the stomach is empty, others im- 
mediately after taking food, or the pain may not begin 
for two or three hours after a meal, and then continue 
for some hours. Sometimes the pain comes on at un- 
certain intervals in the most violent paroxysms, accom- 
panied by a sensation of distention, much anxiety. and 
extreme restlessness, Costiveness is a very frequent 
coucomitant of D., but sometimes it is attended with 
diarrha@a. Among the innumerable disorders in more 
distant parts that are produced by D. are palpitations 
of the heart, irregularitics of the pulse, asthma, pain in 
the head, with the loss of mental energy, and some con- 
fusion of thought. One of the worst of the occasional 
concomitints of D. is that state of mind which is known 
as hypochondriasis. There is languor, listlessness, or 
want of resolution, with an apprehension of some great 
evil in the future. Such persons are purticnlarly atten- 
tive to the state of their own health, and, from any un- 
usual feeling, perhaps of the slightest kind, they appre- 
hend great danger, or even death itself, Among the canses 
that induce D. are indigestion, noxious or irritating 
gRulpetances taken into the stomach as food and drink— 
such as tainted meat, decayed vegetables, unripe fruits, 
very avid matters, alcoholic liquors, &c.; and even 
wh ome food taken too frequently. or in too large a 
quantity, especially when its nature is very nutritions, 
or in à very concentrated form, or rendered too stimu- 
lating by being highly seasoned. The abuse of fer- 
mented and spirituous liquors is one of the most-fre- 
quent causes of D.; and the consumption of large qua 
tities of fluids, particularly during meals, is very injuri- 
ous. Among the more remote canses of D., or those 
which affect the stomach through other organs, are 
want of exercise or of pure air, intense study, or too close 
application to business, strong mental emotion, or ex- 
posure to a cold or moist atmosphere. In the treatment 
of D. it is to be borne in mind that it is not so much 
medicines that will remove the present discomfort that 
nre required, as a discoutinuance of those habits which 
have generated the discomfort. Hence one great and 
indis ble principle in the treatment of D. is that 
of restricting the quantity of food taken at any ono 
time. The amount of food introduced into the stomach 
should be -kept within the lunits of its capacities and 
powers. Another very important principle is, that the 
stomach should have time to perform one task before 
another is imposed upon it. From three to five hours 
ought to be allowed for the digestion of a meal, and one 
hour more for the stomach to rest in. As different ar- 
ticles of food are soluble in the stomach with various 
degrees of readiness, it is of importance to select. those 
articles that are soluble with least difficulty, as well as 
to avoid mixing together in the stomach various sub- 
stances which are of different degrees of solubility; 
hence it is salutary to dine off one dish, Animal food 
is much easier of digestion in the human stomach than 
vegetable, and a much less quantity of it is needed for 
nutriment, while it is not so likely to generate acidity. 
This, with a moderate portion of thoroughly cooked 
vegetables, is, perhaps, the diet best suited for a feeble 
stomach. As regards the use of spirituous or fermented 
liquors, most dyspeptic persons would be better without 
auy of these drinks. Finally, change of air. change of 
scene, change of society, usually exert a very beucficial 
effect in this disorder, 

Dyspep’ tic, Dyspep'tienl. a. [Gr. dys, and pep- 

cox, conducive to digestion.) Afflicted with bad diges- 
wee pertaining to, or consisting in, dyspepsia; as, a 
dyspeptic habit of body. 

Dyspep'tic. n. One who suffers from bad or imper- 
tect digestion. 

Dyspha'gin. Dis’phagy, n. Gr. dys, bid, and 
phagein, to ent.] (Med.) Difficulty of swallowing. — Pa- 
ralysis, stricture of the esophagus, enlarged tonsils, re- 
laxed uvula, a debilitated state of the muscular coat of 
the pharynx and oesophagus, spasm of the organus con- 
cerned in deglutition, and inflammation, are amon 
some of the leading causes which occasion difficulty o 
swallowing: it is also an attendant upon hysteria, hy- 
pochondriasis, tetanus, trismus, and hydrophobia, The 
treatment will depend upon the prevailing cause. 

Dyspnee’a, Dys'phony. e page 834, 

Dyspno'ie, a. (Med. Having a difficulty of breath- 
ing; relating to dyspnon. 

Dysthet'ic, a. (Gr. Gt] (Med.) Pertaining to 
morbid action of the bluod-vessels with regard to the 
circulation of blood. 

M hym ie, «. Gr. dysthymikos, morbidness.] ( Med.) 
jection of the mind or spirits; morbid despondency. 

Dys'tome, Dystom'ic, Dys'tomous, u. ( Ain.) 
Difficulty of cleavage. 

Dysu'rie,a. Relating to, or suffering from dysury. 

Dysu'ria, Dy ry, n. (Gr. dys, and oyros, urine.) 
.(Med.) Difficulty in voiding the urine. A common 
symptom in cases of gravel, inflammation of the urinary 
orgaus, spasm, and stricture. The nature of the relief 
must depend upon the exciting cause. 

Dyticidze. Zhu.) See page 834. 

Dze’ron, DzER&N, n. (Zoll.) A species of antelope 
which inhabits China, Thibet, and Tartary. 

Dzoon'gnrin, SooNGARIA, a mountainous country of 
Central Asia, forming part of the Chinese Empire, in 
Lat. between 42° and 50? N., and Lon, between 759 anu 
90° E. It is inhabited by nomad tribes. 
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detonates under the hammer. D., when treated with 
fuming hydriodic acid, yields dambose, which acts in 
tlie same way. 
Dame's Quarter, in Maryland, a district of Somer- 
set co. practicable, although # canal along the former would 
Dan'by's, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co, probably cost $140,000,000, and one along the latter 
Dnn'iel's Court Ground, in Georgia, n district of from. No nttempt. however, was made to real- 
CugisrTMAs. A popular name for some of the species of | Ferrell co. ze the project of an inter-oceanic canal until 1580, when 
Aster, — L., MicnaeLmas, A popular garden name for Danites, (dn'itz,) n. pl. The name given among Mor-] dita practicability was demonstrated by the French 
Aster, especially for A. Tradescanti. D., Oxtxe, Chry-| mons to those fanatical members of the sect who have} engineer F. de Lesseps. See Panama, p. 1866, 
santhenmum Leucanthemum, — D., SWAN-River. Bruch: taken an oath to support the heads of the church in all! Dark Corner, in South Carolina, a twp. of Anderson 
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Dads'ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Marion co. 

Dahlgren, iu Minnesota, a twp. of Carver co, 

Dairy Creek, in Oregon, u precinct of. Washington 
co. 

Daisy, u. (Bot) The common name for Bellis. — D., 
AFRICAN. Athanasia annua. — D., AUSTRALIAN, Vitta- 
denia trilobi.— D., Bie. Globularia vulgaris, — D., 
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eral exhaustion of the parties, bnt data enongh were ob- 
tained, it is thought, to give a definite conclusion in re- 
gard to the subject of inquiry. Both the Tnyra and 
Napipi rontes are believed by Captain Selfridge to be 


come n 2 ; things that they may say or do, whether right or wrong.| co. 
Dako'ta. n 1870 this Territory contained 14 cos, and They, in fact, constitute a kind of Mormon sbirri Dark Corners, in Georgia, a district of Clarke co.; 
the official census taken that year gave the following | Dan River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Caswell co.; pop. 501. 


items of statistical information respecting its then ag- 
ricultural, industrial, and financial condition : — Total 
number of farms in the State 1,720, being un increase 
of 1,597 over returu of 1560; acres of land laid out in 
farms 302,570, of which 42,645 consisted of improved 
lands, 22,605 of woodland, and 237,126 of other unim- 
roved soil; cash value of farms under cultivation 
2,085,265, exclusive of $142,612 value of implements 
and machinery; amount of wages paid for husbandry 
during the year $/1,156; total value of farm products 
$495,657 ; of garden-stuff $200 ; of lumber $700; of live- 
stock on farms $779,952. In the same year the value of 


pop. 1,910. 

Dan River, in Virginia, a twp. of Patrick co.; pop. 
2,778. — A twp. of Pittsylvania co. 

Dans'ville, in Michigan, a village of Ingham twp., 
Ingham co. 

Dan'ube, in N. York, a twp. of Herkimer co. 

Darby, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Delaware co.; 
pop. 1,205. 

Dar'by ville, in Ohio, a village of Muhlenburg twp., 
Pickaway co. 

Dar'danelles, in Arkansas, a twp. of Yell co. 

Dare, in N. C, a N. E. co, bounded N. by Albemarle 


Darkey Spring, in Tennessee, a district of White 


co. 

Darley, Frux 0. C., (dir'le) an American artist and 
designer, n. in Philadelphia in 1822. As a book illus- 
trator he has achieved high popularity, his ablest per- 
formances being designs for pictorial editions of the 
works of Irving, Cooper, Dickens, &c. 

Darlington, in Mississippi, a village of Hancock co.; 

. 479. 

Darlingtonia, (ddr-ling-to'ne-ch.) [Named in honor 
of Dr. Darlington, of Pennsylvania.] (Bot.) A remarka- 
ble genus of Sarracenürcez, found in California. D. Cali- 


home mauufactures figured a total of $1,677. The chief 
cereal crops consisted of wheat, Indian corn, and oats. 
Total assessed value of Ter. in 1870 $ ,924,4:9, of which 
$1,695,723 represented. real estate, and the reniniuder 
personal estate ; as against a true valuation of both real 
and personal estate standing nt $5,549,652, Total amount 
of taxation $15,867, of which territorial assessments 
absorbed $1,260); county $12,598. Total public State 
debt (other than national) $5,761; total county debt 
(other than national), secured by bonds, $1,720; all 
other $1421; ail other municipal and non public bond- 
ed debt S0. A school system has been institnted, 
and the resources of the Territory are in course of 
active devclopment —a development which will doubt- 
less be largely facilitated by the completion of The 
Northern Pacific Railroud, which will intersect the 
State from east to west. The returns of true popula- 
tion show an aggregate capitation of 40,501, of which 
12,887 white, 91 colored, nud 27,520 Indian, Male citi- 
zeus arrived at legal age 5,758; citizens without the 
franchise (otherwise than for r bellion or other crime) 
1,813. Of the above pop. 9,366 claimed American na- 
tivity, and 4,515 foreign. 

Dale, in Virginia, a twp. of Chesterfield co 

Dale’ville, in Alibuma, a twp. of Dale co. 

Dalias, (da le-is,) u mining town of Spain, prov. Alme- 
ria, 9 m. from the Mediterranean, and 15 W.S. W. of Al- 
meria. Pop. 10,000. 

Dallas, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co, 

Dallas, in Mn, plantation of Franklin co. 

Dallas, in Missouri, n twp. ot De Kalb co. 

A twp. of Harrison co. 
Dallas, in 7ennessee, a dist, of Hamilton co, 
Dallas Centre, in Jowa, a vill vl Avei twp., Dallas 


co, 

Dalma'‘tia, in North Carolina, a twp. of Halifax co.; 
pop. 2,196. 

Dalton, Jon C., (daul’tin,) an eminent American 
physiologist, p. ut Chelmsford, Mass, 1825, graduated 
nt Harvard Coll. in 1844. His most popular work is A 
Treatise on Human Physiology (Ath ed., 1867). 

Dalton, in Maine, a twp of Aroostook co. 

Damas’coville, in Ohio, a village of Goshen twp., 
Mahoning co. 

Damascus. in Georgia, a dist, of Early co. 

Damascus, in Mississippi, a precinct of Scott co.; 
pop. 1,631. 

Dambonite, (ddm'bón-it.) (Chem.) A new basic sub- 
stance discovered in the India-ruther of the Gaboon, 
When treated with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acid, it is transformed into a gummy, thick, and trans- 
lucid substance. When thrown into water, it precipl- 
tates in the form of flakes, which, when carefully 
washed and dissolved in boiling alcohol, deposit crys- 
tals of nitrated D., which is insoluble in alcohol, aud 
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Darien Canal. 


Sound; area, 350 sq. m.; cap. Mantes; p. (1880) 3,245. 

A surveying expedition composed of 
two vessels of the U. States, under command of Capt. Sel- 
fridge, left New York in January,1870, and arrived in the 
Bay of Caledonia in the month of February following, a 
vessel of the Pacific squadron having been sent to co- 
operate on the Pacific coast. From the port of Cale- 
donia and from the port of Sarsardi observations were 
made on two lines, which terminated on the coast of 
the Pacific in the confluences of the rivers Sabana and 
Sara. Both these, however, were found to be imprac- 
ticable for a ship-canal, the Cordilleras being at no 
point less than 1,000 feet in altitude, while the breadth 
of the mountain rendered the construction of tunnels 


impossible, even if there had been enough water to ſur- 


nish the necessary lockage. The expedition then sailed 
for the Bay of San Blas in the latter part of April, 1870, 
and surveyed a route which, across the narrowest part 
of the isthmus, measured only twenty-six miles, from 
the Atlantic to the navigable river Bayamo, The results 
were equally unfavorable along this line, the lowest 
level of the Cordilleras being found to be 1,134 feet, 
with heights of 800 feet on either side; and the con- 
struction of a canal by this route was considered even 
more impracticable than by those just referred to, In 
consequence of the approach of the rainy senson the 
expedition ceased its labors, and sailed for New York 
on the 10th of June, 1570. The surveys were again re- 
sumed on the part of the United States in December, 
and reached the mouth of the Atrato River on the 30th 
of the same month. The explorations of 1871 were in- 
tended to embrace routes which follow certain tribn- 
taries of the Atrato, as well asa line said to have been dis- 


covered by M. De Puyat, a Frenchman, who maintained | 


that at no poiut was there an elevation of more than 
about 250 feet. Careful exploration, however, with an 
exact mercurial barometer, showed an altitude of 750 
feet in the valley of Tunela before reaching the Cordil- 
leras. The expedition then directed its principal efforts 
to the exploration of a line beginning at the Atrato, 
and following the valley of the Paranchita (a tributary 
of the Cacarica), crossing the Cordillera of Cné, down- 
stream, und from this point to Penogama, and thence) 
to a navigable point. The total length proved to be 
fiftv-five miles, the route being generally known as that 
of Tuyra. Another line was surveyed, extending from 
the Bay of Cupica, in the Pacific, nnd following the val- 
ley of the Napipi to its mouth. A third route, by way | 
of the river Bejaya, was heard of, but too Inte to make 
any examination; and it was thought that the results| 
of an ingniry there wonld not be any more satisfactory, 
at least. than the route by the Naplpi, both rivers rtm-! 
ning very near each other. Further prosecution of the 
work during the past season was impracticable on ac- 
count of the approach of the rainy season and the gen- 
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Sornica (Fig. 26), known as the Californian Side-saddle 
Slower, or Pitcher-plant, is a perennial herb growing in 
marshy places. lis leaves all rise from the root, the 
adult ones teing from eighteen inches to a foot or more 
in length, the stalk or pitcher tubular, gradually taper- 
ing downwards and singularly twisted on the axis abont 
half a turn, marked with strong veins and slender vein- 
lets, and the summit vaulted and formed into a sac 
about the size of a hen's egg, on the under side of which 
js an oval orifice about half an inch in diameter opening 
into the cavity of the pitcher; the upper part ef this tube 
is of a dull orange 
color, The blade, 
which is borne on the 
end of the stalk or 
pitcher, is narrowed 
at the base and deep- 
ly divided into two 
spreading nearly 
lance- shaped lobes, 
which are curved 
downwards, and also 
often. backwards, re- 
sembling the lop-ears 
of some varieties of 
rabbit. The pitcher 
inside the hood is fnr- 
nished withshortcon* 
ical hairs whichpoint Fig. 26. ž 
downwards, and to- CALIFORNIAN SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER. 
wards the base there 
are long slender hairs also pointing downwards; re- 
mains of insects are sometimes found at the bottom. 
The flowers are single and nodding at the apex of a 
smooth stalk, Which is furnished with straw-colored 
scales, and varies from two to four feet in length. When 
fully expanded the flower is about two inches in diame» 
ter; the calyx consists of five straw-colored acute sepals ; 
the petals, of a like number, and pale purple in color, 
are narrowed and concave at the apex and broad below ; 
the twelve to fifteen stamens are nearly hidden by the 
projecting summit of the ovary, which is top-shaped, 
slightly five-angled, and crowned by a short style with 
a five-lobed stigma. The frnit is a five-celled capsule 
about an inch in length, with numerous seeds, 
Darn'well, in Kentucky, a precinct of Marshall co.; 


2,082, 

Dar'u in. Cnarles, a distinguished English naturalist, 
n. at Shrewsbury, 1809, after studying at Edinburgh. 
graduated at Cambridge University in 1831. fn the 
kame year he set ont as naturalist on board H. M. S. 
Beagle. in the scientific expedition undertaken around 
the world by that vessel under instructionstrom the Eng: 
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lish g>vernment. After his return home in 1836, there 
eared in rapid snecession from his pen: Journal of 
Researches into the Gente and Natural History of the 
various Countries visited by H. M. S. Beagle; the Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs; Geological Obser- 
vations m Volcanic Islands ; Monograph of the Family 
Cirrkipedia ; and The Fossil Species. In 1859 he pub- 
lished his Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion — a Work which created a profound sensation in 
the scientific world, passed through many editions at 
home and abroad, and gave rise to quite a war of con- 
troversy. In 1862 he brought out the Fertilization of 
Orchids; and in 1867, Domestic Animals and Cultivated 
Plants, or the Principles of Variation, Inheritance, Re- 
version. Crossing, Inter-breeding, and Selection, under 
Domesticatim. In 1871 there appeared his second 
greatest work, The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sez ; and in 1872, The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals. D. is a member of the prin- 
cipal scientific bodies of Europe.—The Theory of Develop- 
ment, or Darwinism, as the doctrinal views held by Mr. 
D. have become popularly termed, are looked upon as 
eneral principles, now accepted as determined and es- 
tablished facts by many modern scientists, particularly 
by Prof. Huxley in his Man's Place in Nature. The 
dominant feature of the Darwinian Theory must be 
found in its substitution of natural causes for super- 
natural volitions — its main thesis being that the ori- 
gin of new species must be accounted for by natural 
causes alone. Mr. D. does not claim to have discovered 
all the “Natural Causes” of which he treats; especially 
does he avow his ignorance of the causes of “spontane- 
ous variations” in organic forms. He does not assert 
that the theory he evolves is the complete explanation 
of the origin of species; but, says Mr. D., that itis trne 
as far as it goes is beyond the power of candid investi- 
gation to dispute. The hypothesis of miraculous crea- 
tion, as recorded in the Book of Genesis, is one which 
has now become very generully discarded in scientific 
circles, and one which its warmest adherents even hesi- 
tate to dissect in detail. Animals and plants, the two 
grand divisions of organic life, are each divided and 


Piy. 
subdivided into groups which become smaller by de- 


grees as the process of division extends itself. A 
species is the smallest of these generic groups; and it 
consists of all those animals which are individually 
distingnished from all other animals by constantly re- 
curring, if trivial, characteristics, and which at the same | 
time when paired will be productive of fecund offspring. 
If a male of one species is paired with a female of an- 
other species, hybrids may issue from such union, but 
these hybrid offspring are powerless to reproduce their 
kind. Of this fact the mnle, cross-bred between the 
horse and the ass, is a familiar illustration. Again, take 
the class of animals of the genus Fi, commonly known 
asthe Cat tribe. It is found that this genus comprises 
several distinct species — as, for instance, Felis do- 
mestica, the common House Cat; Felis cutus, the Wild 
Cat; Felis pardus, the Panther; Felis tigris, the Tiger; 
Felis len, the Lion, &c. The tiger and the lion are thus 
Members of the same genus, but of different species ; 
they possess common characteristics which denote the 
genus, along with peculiar characteristics which mark 
the species; and they cannot together produce fertile 
offspring. The question then arises, whence came those 
unlike species. The Darwin Theory shows ns that 
tiger and lion, as well as the other members of the 
Cat tribe, have not always been as they now are,— that | 
they are divergent or collateral lines of offspring from 
the com mon ancestors of the entire genus Felis, These 
common progenitors, then, while unlike either tiger 
or lion, but in some sort resembling both, were them- | 
selves descendants from still earlier species of ances- 
tore. This theory therefore upholds the mutability of 
all species, and the origination of each species by de- 
scent, by modification, from earlier species. Were all 


the conditions of existence favorable, any single species 
would be but a short time in filling the world with 
animals of its own type; but this cannot be from the 
fact demonstrated by Mr D. that in any species tho 
number of births and deaths are nearly equalized. 


DAT 
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Necessarily, in the general struggle for existence, those 
who survive and multiply are the strongest, und the 
best fitted to surronnding conditions. In the Isle of 
Man, for instance, it stands as a notable fact that all 
cats born on this island are destitute of tails, if we muy 
not so designate the small, stumpy protuberance which 
serves tlie place of the candal appendage found in simi- 
lar animals of the same genus, but belonging to differ- 
ent species. The peculiarities adapted to some particu- 
lar locality being thus fostered by circumstances and 
transmitted to offspriug, grow more marked, until 
after successive generations a new animal would appear 
to have been created. The Darwinian theory maintains 
that man must by no means be considered an exception 
to this common history ; and in this it issupported by 
the decl .ration of Prof. IIuxley, one of the most emi- 
nent of living comparative anatomists, who, in demon- 
strating the alliance of Man with the Apes and Lemurs, 
observes that *whatever system of organs be studied, the 
comparison of their modifications in the ape series leads 
to one and the same result: thatthestructural differences 
which separate Man from the Gorilla and Chimpanzee 
are not so great as those which separate the Gorilla 
from the lower Apes.“ This theory is substantially the 
same, therefore, as that advanced by Mr. D., who holds 
that man in both hemispheres is descended from the 
same stock whence the existing Catyrhiue or old world 
monkeys have been derived, and he traces these latter 
back through a various ancestry to marine animals re- 
sembling the larvae of existing Ascidians. — In the De- 
scent of Man, the author proceeds to discuss the evi- 
dence for his assumption that man's earliest ancestor 
was of lower animal form, one to which his own present 
entire structure is immediately comparable as with 
that of other vertebrata, anatomically speaking, and 
developed embryonically in a like ratio. — He also 
compares the relative mental powers of the lower aui- 
mals as compared with those of man, and deducts for 
the latter a matured and developed intelligence which 
is found in its rudimentary state in the first-named. 
The moral sense of mankind, too, he claims to spring 
from a combination of activity of intellect with such 
social instincts. He next proceeds to trace the succes- 
sive stages of man's development from the lower ani- 
mals, which advance from the embryo to the chrysalis 
(so to speak) he urges must have occurred anterior to 
the dispersion of the human race over the world. Then 
Mr. D. presents his theory of the special affinities of 
man to the lower animals, by which the genealogical 
line of ascent may be followed as far as time and place 
of his origin, together with the nature and probable 
origin of the several races of man. The latter point 
brings the author in direct contact with the considera- 
tion of sexual selection — which branch of the subject 
is discussed and treated moat claborately and at great 
length. Finally, the conclusion, lcd incontestably to by 
the premises, maintains that Man — whatever may be 
his existing character aud condition, mental and 
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same ticket with Gen. Fremont) for the Vice-presidency 
of the republic; in 1857 became attorney-general of New 
Jersey, and in 1861 was appointed U. 8. Minister to 
France. D. in Paris, 1864. 

Dayton, in Kentucky, a precinct of Campbell co.; pop. 
1,749.—Another precinct, also in Campbell co. 

Dayton, in Iowa, a twp. of Adair co.; pup. 139.—4A twp. 
of Butler co. ; pop. 383.—A twp. of Cedar co. ; pop. 1,546. 

Dead River, in Maine, a plantation of Somerset co.; 
pop. 100. 

Deaf and Dumb. According to the official census 
of 1870, there were in that year in the U. States 16,205 
deaf and dumb persons, of whom 14,907 were white and 
1,108 colored; 8,819 were males, and 7,494 females. As 
to age, they were classified as follows: Uuder 1,12; 1-5, 
390; 5-10, 2,024 ; 10-15, 3,004 ; 15-20, 2,535 ; 20-30, 3,171; 
30-410, 1,815 ; 40-50, 1,258 ; 50-60, 814; 60-70, 559; 70-80, 
261; 80-90, 47; 90-100, 9; unknown, 55. 

Dean's, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co. 

Denns'ville, in New York, a village of Marshall twp., 
Oneida co. 

Dear'mond's, in Tennessee, a district of Knox co.; 
pop. 1,214. — A district of Bedford co. 

Den'vertown, in Ohio, a village of York township, 
Morgan co. 

pe Bas trop; in Arkansas, a twp. of Ashley co.; pop. 

386. 

Deb'lois, in Maine, a twp. of Washington co. 

De Bow, James Dunwoopy BRowNsoN, (bo,) an Ameri- 
can statistician, B. at Charleston, 1820. Admitted to 
the bar in 1844, he in the same year became editor of 
the “ Lutheran Quarterly Review,” and in the follow- 
ing year commenced at New Orleans the successful pub- 
lication of De Bow's Conmercial Review. In 1847 he 
became prof. of political economy and statistics in the 
university of Louisiana, and in 1853 published Industrial 
Resources of the South and West (3 vola, 8vo.). D. 1867. 

Debt (National and Public). The National Debt 
of the United States reached its maximum on January 
1, 1866, amounting to $2,773,2:6,173.69. On January 1, 

1881, it aggregated $2,120,415,370.63—showing a total 

reduction of 8652, 820, 06.06 by redemption and pur- 

chase.—According to the official census of 1880. the 

state, county, town, and city debt in each member of 

asd Union aggregated $534,075,405. See also UNITED 
‘ATES. 
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‘RATIO OF PUBLIC DEBT TO POPULATION IN 1880, IN 
EACH COUNTRY OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1. Argentine Rep... $ 39.07 | 19. India, British... $ 8.01 


physical — has in his bodily frame the infallible char- 
acters of a lowly origin, one removed but in little from 
the inferior orders of the brute creation. The latest 
works of D. are * Tie Piaver of Movement in Plants,” 
(1880) and * The Formation cf Vegetable Mould through 
the Action of Worms," (1881). D. April 20, 1882. 

Da'vidson’s, in North Carolina, a township of Iredell 
county. 

Davidson’s, in Tennessee, a district of Bedford co.; 
pop. 1,476. — A district of Bradley co.; pop. 799.—A 
district of Morgan co. 

Davies, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock ca 

Davis. Ebwix HAMILTON, an American physician and 
archwologist, B. in Ohio, 1811, filled for many years the 
chair of materia medica and therapeutics in the New 
York Medical College. His principal work, published 
by the Smithsonian lustitute, is entitled Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley, 

Davis, Jerrerson C, an American general, B. in Clarke 
co. Indiana, 1828. After serving with credit during 
the Mexican war, he commanded a division of the Na- 
tional army «t the battles of Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862- 
Jan. 2, 1863, and Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20, 1863. He 


afterwards held n command uuder Gen. Sherman, during į 


the latter's “ march to the sea," in Dec., 1864. D. 1879. 

Davis, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant ¢o.; pop. 57 8.— A 
twp. of Van Buren co. 

Davis, in Georgia, a dist. of Lumpkin co. 

Davis, iu Kansas, a twp. of Davis co. 

Davis, iu Missouri, a twp. of Caldwell co. 
A twp. of Lafayette co. 

Da'vis, in Tezas, a N. E. central co.; this name was 
changed to Cass in 1571. 

Davis, in Virginia, a twp. of Shenandoah co. a 

Davis’ Bend, in Mississippi, a precinct of Warren 
co, 

Da'vison, in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 

Da vis^s. in Tennessee, a dist. of Union co. 

Dn'viston, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co.; pop. 
1.578. 

Daviston, in Georgia, a dist. of Taylor co. 


Dawley, (dau'le,) a mining-town of England, co. Salop, 

10 m. W. of Madeley. 5 

Daw’son, in Montana Territory, a S. co.; cap. Fort 
Ashby, 


Day, in Michigan, a twp. of Montcalm co. 

Dayton, WiLLIAM. Lewis, (daten, au American states- 
man, B. in Somerset co., N. J., 1807. After becoming a 
member of the bar in 1830. he was appointed a U. S 
senator in 1842, and again in 1845-51, during which pe- 


riod he belonged to the Whig party, opposed the exten-| Deer Creek, 


sion of slavery, but voted against the Fugitive Slave 


„Bill. 
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2. Austria-Hungary — 5.73 | 20. 

3. Austria pro.... 05.26 | 21. 

4. Hungary pro. 17.68 | 22. 

5. Belgium.. 48.08 | 23. 

6. Bolivia. 10.04 | 24. 

7. Brazil 36.43 | 25. 

8 Canada 31.16 | 26. 

9. Chile. 24.49 27 

10 Colombia. 5.22 | 28 

11. Denmark 27.19 | 29. 

12. Ecuador . 20.20 | 30. 

13. Ezypt .. 85.82 31. 

14. France... 127.23 | 32. Y 
15. German Em 10 | 33, Turkey ..... 3170 
18. Prussia... 10.55 | 34. United States. 52.56 
17. Great Britain. 114.62 | 35. Uruguay. -l 
18. Greece 27.50 36. Venezuela D 
Deeaisnea, (de-káz/ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 


Lardizabalaceg, characterized by an erect shrub with 
large pith, pinnate leaves, racemose inflorescence, and 
greenish flowers; sepals 6, linear and awl-shaped ; pet- 
als none; flowers 
sometimes abor- 
tive or becoming 
staminate or pis- 
tillate; stamens 
six, free or united 
by their filaments ; 
ovaries three with 
an oblique style; 
ovules very nu- 
merous, on two 
thread - like pla- 
centas. The fruit 
consists of follicles 
filled with pulp. 
The only known 
species is D. in- 
signis (Fig. 28), 
found at Sikkim 
and Bhotan in the 
Himalaya at the 
height of 6.000 to 
10,000 feet, lowering in May and fruiting in October. 
The fruit is very palatable, and is eaten by the Lepelias. 


Fig. 28. — DECAISNEA INSIGNIS, 


Decoria, (de-ko're-ah,) in Minnesota, na twp. of Blue 
Earth co. 

Deep Creek, in Georgia, a district of Habersham co. ; 
pop. 812. 3 

Deep Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Jackson 
co.; pop. 555. — A twp. of Yadkin co.; pop. 236.— A 
twp. of Edgecombe co.; pop. 1,106. — A twp. of Guilford 
co. 

Deep Creek, iu Virginia, a twp. of Norfolk co.; pop. 
2202. 

Deer Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Allen co. 

Deer Creek, in Iowa, a twp. of Webster co. 

in Kentucky, a precinct of Carter co.; 

pop. 849. 


In 1856 he was an unsuccessful candidate (on the| Deer Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co. 
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Deer Creek, in Oregon, a prec. of Douglas co. 

Deer Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Mercer co.; 
pop. 579. 

Deer Creek, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Outagamie co.; 
pup. 134. 

Deer field, in Michigan, a twp. of Mecosta co. 

Deertielid, in Ohio, a village of Union twp. Warren 


co. 

Deer Island, in Oregon, a precinct of Columbia co. ; 
pop. 117. 

Deer Lodge, a co. of Montana Territory; 

Dego’nia, in J/inois, a twp. of Jackson co. 

De Graff, in Ohio, a village of Miami twp., Logan co.; 


pop 1.768. 

Deha'ven's, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breckenridge 
co. 

Deis’kill, in Ky., a precinct of Livingston co. 

De Kalb. in Arkansus, a twp. of Grant co. 

De Kalb, in Virginia, a twp. of Scott co. 

Delanco’,, in New Jersey, a village of Beverly twp., 
Burlington co, 

Dela’‘no, in Jowa, a twp. of Humboldt co. 

Delan'ti, in New York, a village of Stockton town- 
ship, Chantauqua co. 

Delavan, in Ilinois, a twp. of Tazewell co. 

Delavan, in Wisconsin, a township and village of Wal- 
worth co, 

Delaware. By the Census of 1870, the following sta- 
tistical items, showing the then condittou of its. prod- 
ucts, resources, and population, present a clear view of 
the progress made by this State during the immediately 
precediug decade. Total number of farms, 7.615, being 
an increase of 957 over the last census return (1560). 
Total acres of land under farm cultivation, 1,072,322; 
divided into improved lands 698,115, woodland 205,162, 
and 59,045 of other unimproved lands; cash value of 
tilled farms $16,712,870, exclusive of $1,201,644 value of 
implements and machinery ; amount of wages paid fur 
husbandry during the year $1,686,571. Total value of 
farm productions, $8,171,067 ; of orchard stuffs, $1,226,- 
893; market-gardens, $195, lumber, &c., $111,510 
Value of live-stock on farms, $4,257,323. In the same 
year the value of home manufs, reached an aggregate 
sum of $33,070. The enumeration of live-stock was as 
follows: horses, 16,770; mules nnd asses, 3,554; milch 
cows, 21,082; working oxen, 6,888 ; other cattle, 19,020; 
sheep, 22,714; swine, 39,818. The out-turn of the prin- 
cipal crops and articles of farm produce gave the fol- 
lowing results : 


Indian Corn, bhs. 3,010,390 | Sweet Potatoes, Ulis. 85,309 
895,477 | Butter, lbs. 1,171,963 
554,388 | Wool, ^ 58,316 
Rye, 10,222 Honey, eg 33.151 
Buckwheat, 1,349 | Hay, tons. 41,890 
Burley. Sorghum : 
Peuse and beans, ** molasses, { gala. 65,908 
Irish potatoes, “362,7: Wine, b 1,562 


The percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 
837 against 36:6 in 1560. Turning to matters fiscal and 
financial, we find the State possessing n total assessed 
value of $64,787,223, of which $48,744,743 represented 
real estate, and the residue personal estate; as against 
& true valuation of both real and personal estate 
standing at $97,180,833, These figures exhibit an in- 
crease during the decade, of: Total a-sessed value 
$25,019,990; true value of real and personal estate 
$.0,935.652. Total amount of taxation $418,092, of which 
State assessments took up $53,006; county $189,994 ; 
municipal $144,632 ; increase over 1860 $212,201. Total 
public State debt (other than national) $026,125 ; county 
debt (other thau national), secured by bonds, $116,370 ; 
all other $23,500, Total municipal and non-public bond- 
ed debt $354,250; all other $2,000. Jhe aggregate re- 
turus of true population present a capitation of 125,0 5, 
of which 102,221 white ; 22,794 colored. Male citizens 
arrived at legal age 25,2 citizens without the frau- 
chise (otherwise than for rebellion or other crime) 284. 
Gain of population over census report of 1860, 12,799, or 
II per cent.; of which white gain 1254 per cent., 
colored 540 per cent. Of the above capitation 115,879 
were of American birth, aud 9,136 of foreigu. 

Delaware, in Arkuns«s, n twp. of Yell co. 

Delaware, in Kansas, atwp.of Wyandotte co. 

Delaware, in Missouri, n twp. of Shannon co. 

Del'hi, in Georgia, a district of. Wilkes co. 

Delhi. in Louisiana, a vill. of Richland par. 

De'lin’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Morgan co. 

Deloit, in Jowa, n village of Milford township, Craw- 
ford co. 

Delphos, (d/1/0s, in Ohio, a village of Washington 
township, Van Wert co, 

Delta, iu Alabama, a twp. of Clay co. 

Delta, in Michigan, a twp. of Eaton co. 

Delta, in Ohio, n village of York township, Fulton co.; 
pop. 763. 

Delton, in Michigan, a twp. of Delta co. 

Dem'oninacnl Possession, is one of those ques- 
tions that has occasioned a great deal of discussion, and 
which, to Christians, has presented no few difficulties. 
We do not indeed sympathize much with those who 
would bring everything to the touchstone of their own 

^ imperfect reason, and who cannot be made to believe in 
anything that is not perceptible to the senses ; yet there 
ure difficulties connected with this question that neces- 
sarily keep one from speaking with any degree of cer- 
tainty regarding it. "The question is, whether, when 
Christ was npon the earth, wicked and impure spirits 
were permitted to take up their abode m the bodies of 
human beings, directing. controlling, and tormenting 
them. Those who hold that this was not the case, main- 
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tain that the appearances which characterized those 
said to be possessed, do not differ in any particular 
from what we observe in certain diseases in tlie present 
day: that such beliefs were common to the age and 
people among whom Christ was: and that he, when 
speaking of demons, merely conformed his language to 
their understandings, and spoke so as to be understood 
by them. On the other hand, it is argued that the ap- 
pearances were such as showed that the demoniacs were 
not mere lunatics, or epileptics; that they knew Christ, 
aud acknowledged him to be the Holy One of God; that 
Christ himself addressed them as unclean spirits; 
aud that the account of the demons entering the berd 
of swine cannot be accounted for in any other way. The 
question is beset with difficulties; but we do not think 
it a conclusive argument against demoniacal possession, 
that, because we have no evidence of it in the present 
day, it could not have existed at any previous time, 
or under any other circumstances. We are sufti- 
ciently ignorant of the spirit world that we may well 
speak with caution as to its nature and powers. There 
are numerous still unsolved questions relative to the 
connection that subsists between mind and matter; we 
see, even in recent times, old forms of disease disap- 
pear, and new and previously unknown diseases 
taking their place; and lastly, the doctrine of demoni- 
acal possession is consistent with the whole tenor of the 
sacred Scriptures. People would do well to bear in 
mind the inseription on. La Motte's sun-dial, when at- 
tempting to speak autlioritatively on such subjects, — 
“Quand je ne voix pas clair, je me tais" When I do not 
see clearly, Tam silent. In the early ages of the Church 
there was a peculiar service appointed for the cure of 
demoniacs. — Ref. Farmer's Ka ow Demoniaes ; Moses 
Stuart's Sketches of Angelology, in Bibliotheca Sacra, ISA. 
Delundung, (de-lim'diing.) (Au., The Prionodim 
gracilis, (Fig. 29,) a carnivorous animal inhabiting the 
forests of Java, referred tu the family Vicerridz, but | 


Fig. 29. — DELUNDUNG. 
regarded as a connecting link between that fam. and 


| tail, and is prettily streaked and spotted. 
Dement’, in /Ilíinois, a twp. of Ogle co. 

Demo ania, (de-min-o-ma'ne-ah.) (Mad.) Reli- 
gious insanity. A kind of madness in which the person 
conceives himself possessed of devils, and is in continual 
dread of malignant spirits, death, eternal torments, etc. 
Violent emotions of the religious organs, especially 
under the additional influence of nervous excitants, ns 


Feld. It is ofslender form, with a long cylmdrical | 


tea and coffee, may occasion it. Indigestion,in persons of 
a highly nervous temperament and over wrought moral 
organs, predisposes to the complaint. Agreeable society, 
change of scenery, and all the resources of mental hy- 
giene, should he employed. 

De'mos, in Ohio, a village of Smith township, Belmont 
co, 

Denbigh, (den “he, in Virginia, a township of Warwick 


co. 

Denison, in Teras, a flourishing town of Grayson co. 
is on the Houston & Texas Central Railroad, at the S. 
terminus of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 3 
m. S. of Red River. 10 m. N of Sherman, 338 m. N. af 
Houston, and 274 m. 8 S. W. of Parsons. Kansas. It 
is one of the most iniortant places of Northern Texas, 
and is improving rapidly. It has a national bank, 5 
churches, and a publie school-house which cost $15,000. 
Two daily and two weekly newspapers are published 
here. Pop, (1880) 3,975. 

Denton, the Rev. WiLLIAM, M. A. born 1815, at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, was educated at Oxford. aud 
presented in 1850 to the vicarage of St. Bartholomew. 
Cripplegate, London. His principal works are Com- 
mentary on the Gospels in Communion Office, 3 vols. 
1860 (3d edit. 1878); Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, 2 vols; Servia und the Servians, 1864; The 
Christians of Turkey. 1863 (3d ed. 1877) translated into 
German and Servian; Montenegro, its People and their 
History, 1877. 

Deogurh, the largest town of the Sandal Pergunnahs, 
Bengal, lat 24 29 43" N., long. 869 44^ 36” S. It is u 
place of pilgrimage, aud contains great temples of Siva. 
Its railway station, called Baidyanath er Baijnath, is 
4 m. N. W. of the town. Pup 4.861. 

| Deotsuh, an elevated table-land of Bulti, in Little 

| Thibet, S. of the valley of Iskardo, It is about 30 m. 
long, and 15 m. broad. and is 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea Lat. 349 :W N , long. 75° 20 E 

Des Chutes River, in Oregon, rises on the E. 
slope of the Cascade range, wer. lat. 45° 13’ N., runs 
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nearly northward, with a small deviation towards the 
E., intersects Wasco co, and enters the Columbia river 
about 12 miles above the Dalles. [ts length 18 estima 
ted at 320 miles. It traverses a hilly or mountainous 
region. a large part of which is of volcanic formation. 

Desenzano, a townof Ita. in Lombardy. 16 in. E. 
S. Eo ut Bresein, on the S. W. bank of Lago di Garda. 
It is defended by an old castle, and has numerous 
manufactories of silk hosiery. It is a favorite summer 
resort. Mop. 10,712. 

De Vere, AunnEY Tnomas, an Irish poet and political 
writer. B. 1812, and educated ut Trinity College, Dnb- 
lin. He has published The Waldenses. a lyrical tale, 
1842; ems, Miscellaneous and Sacred. 1856; Inisfail, 
1861; The Infant. Bridal, 1864; Irish Odes, 1869; The 
Legends of & Patrick, 1872; and Alexander the Great, 
1876. His prose works are: English Misrule and Irish 
Misderds, 1848; Pictu: ue Sketches of Greece and 


Turkey. 1850: The Church Settlement of Ireland, 1866 ; 
Ireland's Church Property and the Right Use of it, 1867 
He edited in 1878. a. correspondence on religious and 
philosophical subjects, under the title of Proteus and 
4 


Development Theory, (The.) (Biology) A 
theory originally propounded by the author of a work 
entitled the Vestiges of the Nutural History of Creation, 
published in 1844. In this work the author first states 
that animal and vegetable life have progressed gradu- 
ally on the globe. With regard to animal life, and 
arguing from fossil remains, he places the order or pro- 
gression as follows : — First, an era of invertebrate ani- 
mals; second, a period during which fishes were the 
only vertebrate form of being; then a period when rep- 
tiles were seen in addition, but without birds or mainma- 
lin; next a time when the last were added, bnt without 
man; and finally, the present era, in which that master 
species has existed in supremacy over all. Taking crea- 
tion,then, asa broad course of progressive organization, 
the theory of development is thus set forth: — All ani- 
mial and vegetable organisms commence with a simple 
cell, of which it is impossible in any case to tell to what 
form it is destined to advauce, A series of changes 
takes place, by the careful examination of which it is 
impossible to determine to which class the future ani- 
mal or vegetable will belong. According to the theory 
us enunciated by Von Bär, “ an heterogeneous, or special 
structure,arises out of one or more homogeneous or gen- 
eral, and this by a gradual change.” At the same time 
it is contended that the embryo of each grade of being 
passes through the general conditions of the embryos 
of the grades beneath it. In an embryo of the verte- 
brate sub-kingdom can be traced the change which will 
determine whether it will belong to the fish, reptile, 
bird, or mammal class. In an embryo of the mammal 
class, the characters of the partienlar order nre next 
determined; and afterwards those of the family, genus, 
species, sex, and individual in succession. As an illus- 
tration, — There is no essential difference between the 
vertebral column of the early embryo of man and that 
of an embryo fish; the evolution of the nervous centres 
begins, in both, on the same plan ; so also does that of 
the circulating apparatus." the changes 
through which the embryo passes, with of 
the general life of the globe, a s in the 
plan is to be observed in the indi | life of every 
one of the forms of organized Fem eps people 
it. There has been a succession te to 
vertebrate; from the fish to the reptile, from the rep- 
tile to the bird and mammal; in the mammal finally to 
man. Having brought forward examples and proofs 
from this part of the argument, the following hypothe- 
sis is put forth. That a chemico-electric operation, by 
which germinal vesicles were produced, was the first 
phenomenon in organic creation, and that the second 
was an advance of these through a succession of higher 
grades, and a variety of modifications, in accordance 
with laws of the same absolute nature as those by which 
the Almighty rules the physical department of nature. 
The theory of development was strongly and ably op- 
posed by Hugh Miller, and others, who argued that it 
was immoral aud anti-Christian to doubt the generally 
received theory of creation by law ; namely, that every 
event in nature takes place by fixed and not by pro- 
gressive law. Notwithstanding the strong opposition 
the theory has encountered, it has gained many sup- 
porters. See DARWIN. 

Deview, (de-vi’,) in Arkansas, a township of Woodruff 
co.; pop. 1,204. 

Devil Fish, a cartilaginous fish, genus cephaloptera. 
They are gregarious, and are killed for the oil of the 
liver. Some are of immense size, especially those found 
in the Pacific Ocean. A specimen in the N.Y. Aquarium 
(Architeuthis princeps), although by no means among 
the largest, measures forty feet. See Fig. 1829, 

Devil Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct ot Elliott co. 

Devilla, (de-vil'lah,) in Texas, a precinct of Milam co.; 
pop. 1,714. 

Devil's Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Wolfe co. 

Dewas, (du'auz) a town of British India, prov. Mal- 
wah, on an affluent of the Chumbul, It is the cap. of 
a state having a pop. of 25,000, 

Deweese’, in North Carolina, a township of Mecklen- 
burg co. 

Dewey, (dü'e) in Indiana, a township of La Porte co. 

De Witt'vilie, in New Fork, a village of Chautauqua 
township, Chautauqua co, 

Dewsbury, (düz'bre,) a manufacturing town and 
parish in England, co. of York, West Riding, on the 
Calder, 8 m. S.S.W. of Leeds. Manuf. Blankets, car- 
pets, &c. Pop, (1881) 29,617. 

Dex’ter, in Mich., a twp. of Washtenaw co. 
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Dex'ter, in Minnesota, a twp. of Mower co. 

p'Hanis, in Teras, a vill. of Medina co. 

Dholka, (dól'kuh,) a town of India, dist. Ahmedabad, 
pres. Bombay, 22 m. S.W. of the city of Ahmedabad. 
Pop. 23,000, A 

Diagrammagraph, (di-a-grüm'mah-gráf.) ( Mech.) 
In investigating the proportions to be given to slide- 
valves and gear, it is usual to employ various geometri- 
cal constructions by which the action of the valve in 
opening and closing the steam-ports is represented. 
Inthe case of valves worked by link motions, these 
diagrams, though extremely valuable, are in general 
only approximate representations of the action of the 
valve; that is, in order to simplify them the influence 
of the obliquity of the eccentric rods and the connect- 
ing rod is ignored, M. Pichault has invented a beauti- 
ful instrument, which he calls a D., by whichany given 
arrangemeut of link motion cau be temporarily put to- 
gether, anil a pencil moved in precisely the same man- 
ner as the actua! valve would be moved with the pro- 

link motion. This pencil records on a revolving 
plate the motion of the valve, and from the diagram 
so obtained the action of the valve can be studied, and 
any improvements in the arrangement of the gear can 
be at once imitated and tried, 

Dial, in South Curolina,a twp.of Laurens co. 

Dialysis, (di-il'esi») n In cases of suspected poison- 
ing the course now generally pursued is to pour the 
whole contents of the stomach, or other liquid which 
the analyst has to examine, upon a dialyzer, and after 
allowing it to stay there for 24 hours, to examine the 
aqueous solution. Almost all the poisons in common 
use, such as arsenic, strychnine, corrosive sublimate, ox- 
alie acid, acetate of lead, morphia (the active agent in 
landanum aad opium), being erystalloids, easily pass 
through, and the work of the toxicologist is very much 
simplified, as he has only au aqueous solution of a com- 

ratively pure substance to deal with, instead of a 
ighly complex mixture of organic substances, 

Dia mond, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb co. 

Diamond City, in Montana Territory, a township of 
Meagher co. 

Diamond Creek, in Kansas, a township of Chase 


co. 

Diamond Hill, in South Curolina, a township of 
Abbeville co. 

Diather’mancy, n. (Phys) A term employed Ly 
Melloni to designate the property of transmitting ra- 
diant heat. It therefore corresponds to transparency in 
the case of light, and the expression “transparent tu 
heat-rays” is occasionally employed. If we have a 
source of heat placed near a thermometer, a rise of the 
mercury will be produced; if now a thin plate of rock- 
salt is introduced between the source of the thermome- 
ter, the mercury will fall but slightly, because the 
rock-salt permits nearly all the heat froin the source to 
pass through it, in virtue of its diathermancy ; but ifa 
Plate of the same thickness of selenite or amber is 
placed between the source aud the thermometer, a very 
marked difference will be observed, nearly all the heat 
will be cut off, and the thermometer will therefore indi- 
cate n very slight rise of temperature, because selenite 
and amber possess very slight diathermancy, that is, 
they are more or less opaque to heat-rays. “Rock-salt 
is said to be a diathrrmannur substance, while selenite 
and amber are called athermanous substances, but this 
latter term is not so much used because all substances 


Dendrodus, (d/n'dro-diis,) n. 
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were easily obtainable, the apparatus being merely 
screwed together and made liquid tight by paper 
washers. "The instrument was mounted on a support 
before an opening in a brass screen placed in front of 
the pile. The source of heat employed was a spiral of 
platinum wire raised to incandescence by an electric 
current; the spiral being enclosed in a small glass globe 
with an aperture in front through which the radiation 
passed unchanged in its character, a point of essential 
importance overlooked by Melloni. 
Diathermometer, (di-aA-thür-móm'e-tür.) [From 
Gr. dia, through, therme, heat, and metron, mensure.] 
(Phys.) Aniustrument devised by Prof. Guthrie for de- 
termining the thermal resistance of liquids. It consists 
of an air thermometer terminated above by a brass cone 
faced with platinum, having its base uppermost, and in a 
perfectly horizontal plane; the base of a second cone 
of precisely the same area can be approximated to the 
cone of the air thermometer, and between the opposite 
bases the liquid to be examined is introduced. Now if 
we have a constant source of heat in the upper cone 
(such as a current of water of known and invariable 


temperature), it is obvious that by varying the liquids | 


between the cones, and noting the effect ina given time 

onthe column of liquid in the air thermometer, we 

can obtain results (comparable among themselves) of 
the relative thermal resistance of the various liquids 
employed. 

(Pal.) A genus of ex- 
tinct fishes, whose fossil teeth occur in the old red 
sandstone beds of Scotland, in the neighborhood of 
Elgin. On trans- 
verse section (Fig. 31) 
these teeth exhibit 
under the micro- 
scopea beautiful and 
singularly complex 
structure, due chiefly 
to the presence 
of radiating lines, 
which, proceeding 
from the centre, 
brauch out and en- 
close leaf-like bun- 
dles of dentinal 
tubes. This laby- 
rinthic or dendritic 
character suggested 
the generic namo 
employ by Prof. 
Owen. 

Dick’son, in Penn- 
sylvania, a borough 
of Luzerne co.; pop. 
391. 

Dick'erson's, in Tennessee, a district of Obion co.; 
pop. 1,211. 

Dick’ey ville, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co.; 
pop. 1, 851. 

MIN MUN. in Pennsylvania, a township of Cumber- 
and co. 

Dickson, in Illinois, a twp. of Edwards co. 

Dickson, in Missouri, a twp. of Lewis co. 

Dicks'ville, in Kentucy, a precinct of Mercer co.; 
pop. 1,126, 

Dikown, or Deegoa, (de-ko'cah,) a commercial 
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stituted a body corporate, with the usual powers, for 
municipal purposes. The executive power is vested in 
a governor and secretary, appointed by the president, 
with the coi t of the senate, for 4 years; and in a 
comptroller, collector, auditor, treasurer, attorney. 
register, etc., appointed by local authority. The 
boards of health, of public works, and of metropolitan 
police are appointed in the same manner as the gover- 
nor. The legislative power is vested in an assembly, 
consisting of a council of 11 members, appointed by 
the president with the advice and consent of the 
senate, for a term of 2 years, and a house of delegates 
of 22 members, elected annually by the people. The 
governor has a veto upon all legislative acts. which 
may be overcome hy a two-thirds vote of each house. 
The supreme court of the District consists of a chief 
justice, and 4 associate justices. appointed by the 
president with the consent of the sensate. who hold 
office during good behavior, and has general orivinal 
jurisdiction in law and equity. The salaries of al! offi- 
cers uppointed by the president are paid by the U. 8. 


Distrix, (distríks.) [From Gr. dis, privative, and tris, 


hair.] (Med.) An affection in which the hairs of the 
scalp become slender, and split at their extremities. 
The excessive use of salt, night-work, and various other 
causes, may induceit. The hair should be cut short, 
the scalp wetted, morning and evening, with cold water, 
and occasionally shampooed. 


Divirigi, (de-rir'eje) (unc. Tephrene,) a town of Turkey 


in Asia, prov. Rumili, on au affluent of the Euphrates, 
23 m. N. N. W. of Arabkir. Zp. 10.000, 


Dix, DOROTHEA I., an American philanthropist, born 


in Mass, in early life was employed as a teacher, 
subsequently devoted her life to wlleviating the mise- 
ries of lunatics, criminals, and the poor. Congress, at 
her repeated intercession, in 1°54, appropriated 
10,000,000 acres of public land to endow hospitals for 
the insane, which was, however, vetoed by the then 
President, Mr. Pierce. She is author of several minor 
publications — The Gurlund nf Flora (3829), &c. 


Dix, Jonx A., an American general and statesman, B. 


in Roscawen, New Hampshire, July 24,1798. In 1812 he 
entered the Military Academy of West Point, and par- 
ticipated in the war with Great Britain, which com- 
menced that year. Taking up his residence in 1828 at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., he became a member of the legal 
profession, and was the successful Democratic candi- 
date for the office of Secretary of State in 1533; in 1842 
was elected to tlie State Legislature, and from 1845 till 
1849 he represented his adopted State in the U. 8. 
Senate; and, for a period of three months, Dec. 1*60— 
Mar. 1861, held the position of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury at Washington. It was while holding this posi- 
tion that he issued his frequently quoted order to tl.è 
Federal authorities at New Orleans: “ If any one at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot." In May of the last-named year he was ap- 
pointed major-general, and iu 1863 took command of a 
force which threatened Richmond, and cut Gen. Lee's 
communications with the James River. In 1564 he 
took command of the military department of tlie East, 
became U S. Minister to France in 1867-68, and in 1872 
was elected Governor of the State of New York, D. 1879. 


Dix, in /llinois, a twp. of Ford co. 
Dix’on, in California, a village of Silverville township, 


Solano co. 


town of Bornou, Central Africa, 60 m. S. of Kouka, and 
30 S.W. of Lake Tchadda, Pop. 30,000, 
Dillard'^s, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 
Dillard's, in Georgia, a dist. of Monroe co. 
Dillon, in California, a twp. of Klamath co. 
Dim'miek, in Illinois, a township of La Salle co.; 


Dixon Creek, in Tenn., a dist. of Smith co.; pop. 938. 

Dixon Mills, in Alab«ma, a township and village of 
Marengo co. 

Dixon’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co. 

Dixon Springs, in Tenn, a dist. of Smith co.; p.1,717. 

Dixon's Tavern, in Marylund, a district of Queen 
Aune co. 

Doak’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Shelby co. 

Doak’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

found in the Neath Valley of South-| DonK'ville. in Tennessee, a dist. of Dyer co. 

ern Wales, occurring partly as n rock | Dodge, in Jowa, a twp. of Dubuque co.; pop. 979. — A 

and partly as a sand, The rock is of w Union co. 

a light-gray color, with transparent | B» „ in Alu., a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 

edges, having the fracture of crystal-| Dodson 1 in Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co. 

lized quartz, and is prepared by Dodson’s Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Hawkins 

crushing between cast-iron rollers 

to a coarse powder (with the excep- 

tion of certain portions, which are 

too hard to be thus treated), and then 

adding one part of lime and a suita- 

ble quantity of water, and introduc- 


allow a certain amount of radiate heat to pass through 
them. The apparatus employed by Melloni is repre- 
sented in Fig. 30, where AB is the thermo-electric pile ; 
a is a support for the source of heat, in this case a Lo-| 
catelli's lamp; F and E are screens, and C is a support 
for the body experimented npon; while m is the pile, pop. 1,222. 

and D the galvanometer, "Phe transmission of heut Dinas Stone, u. An artificial infusible stone lately 
through liquids has been re-examined by Prof. Tyndall! invented in England, and prepared from a sundstone 


co. 

Doe River Cove, in Tennessee, a district of Carter 
co. 

Dog Bluff, in S Carolina,a twp. of Horry co. 

Dog Fennell, in Ay., a prec. of Fayette co. 

Dog Tooth, in Ji, à twp. of Alexander co. 

ing the mass into iron moulds, where | Dog’ wood, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co. 


it is pressed, by means of a stamp, 
upon an iron bed. After the stones 
have been dried by artificial heat, 
while still upon the iron bed, they 
are baked for seven days at an in- 
tense heat in a cupola furnace, and 
allowed to cool for the same length! 
of time. The stone shows in its frac-; Do'lan, in Missouri, a twp. of Cass co. 
ture coarse, irregular grayish-white| Dolan’s Ranche, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co.; p.17. 
fragments of quartz, inclosed by a| Bollinger. Jonaxx Josep l]oNAz, (düi'lin-jr,) an 
light brownish-yellow finer mass, and] eminent German theologian and historian, B. at Bam- 
swells in the fire instead of contract-| berg, Bavaria, 1799, assumed priest's orders in 1822, aud 
ing. Metallic oxides and strongly| in 1526 was appointed lecturer on Church History to tlie 
basic slags attack this quartz rock| University of Munich, the substance of his labors in 
very rapidly; and, like quartz, it will not stand rapid| this respect appearing in 1828 in his Manual of the His- 
changes of temperature. In storing away this material) tory of the Church, and ina Treatise on the History of the 
it is to be protected from moisture. Church (18-8). In 1845 he was returned by the Univer- 
de ler examination, he made use| Dirt Town, in Ga., a dist. of Chattooga co. sity of Munich to the Bavarian parliament, and in 1851 
Puls sf e cell w hose ends were stopped hy parallel | Dis’mal, in N. C, a twp. of Sampson co. was a delegate to that of Frankfort, where he advocated 
of brass TOUR SM The plates were separated by a ring District of Columbia, By the Act of Congress | and voted for the absolute disunion of Church and 
the liquid ith an aperture on the top through which| of Feb. 21, I1, all the territory included within the State. In 1861 he lectured in favor of the abandon- 
uged could be poured. As this plate could be] limits of the District was erected into a government, ment of the Pope's temporal power, and has since ob- 
at will, liquid layers of various thicknesses by the name of District of Columbia, which is con- tained à world-wide notoriety by his strenuous and 
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Dogwood Neck, in out, Carolina, a twp. of Horry 
ca, 

Doke’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co. 

Dokkum, ((ék’hiim,) a seaport of Holland, prov. 
Friesland, on the Ee, 12 m. N.E. of Leeuwarden. It 
has an exteusive trade, and shipbuilding is largely en- 
gaged in. Pop. 5.000. 


Fig. 30. — MPLLONI'S APPARATUS, 


M a more perfect mode of experiment than that em- 
Ployed by Melloni. The experiments were made in| 


the following way : 
g way: Instead of employing a glass ves- 
e fohold the liquids unc * he i 
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persistent antagonism to the decrees of the Council of 
the Vatican. More especially was this manifested on 
the occasion of the convocation of the Gcnmenical 
Council held at Rome, 1870-1, to discuss the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility on questions of faith and morals. 
Since the ndoption of this dogma as a recognized tenet 
of the Roman Catholic faith, Dr. D. has become the 
acknowledged leader of the so-called “Old Catholic " 
party, vow arisen into a power (see OLD CarHoLics), and 
oue of the most popular and influential men in Ger- 
many. On Feb. 29, 1872, Dr. D. was elected Rector of 
Munich University, and on April 18th following was 
formally excommanicated by the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich in the name of the Holy See. 

Don'naldsville, in Sowh Carolina, a twp. of Abbe- 
ville dist. 

Dorstenia, (dirz-te'ne-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Moracex, associated with mulberries and figs. ‘The 
genus has a flat and somewhat concave receptacle 
bearing numerous 
flowers. The 
staminate flowers 
have no perianth, 
but two or more 
stamens. The 
pistillate flowers 
are also without a 
perianth; the 
ovary is one 
celled with a lat- 
eral style and bi- 
fid stigma, con- 
taining one ovule. 
The fruit-bearing 
receptacle be- 
comes somewhat succulent. There are 38 known spe- 
cies. They are herbaceous plants found in tropical 
America. They have radical leaves which are palmate 
or pinnatifid, aud the receptacle terminating the scape 
is quadrangular or rounded, or occasionally linear and 
forked. D. contrayerva (Fig. 32) aud other species have 
a stimulant and tunic rhizome, which is used medici- 
nally under the name of Contrayerva-root. 

Doo'ley, in Georgia, a dist. of Union co. 

Dooley’s, in Georgia, a district of Franklin co.; pop. 
677. — A district of Hart co. 

Doo'littie, in Georgia, a dist. of Murray co. 

Do'ra, in Illinois, a twp. of Moultrie co. 

Double Bayou, iu 7eras, a precinct of Chambers co.; 
pop. 523. 

Donnie Branch, in Georgia, a district of Milton co.; 
pop. 639. 

Double Branches, in Tennessee, a district of Lau- 
derdale co.; . 1,484. — A dist. of Wayne co. 

Double Bridges, in Tennessee, a district of Lauder- 
dale co. 

Cabin, in Tennessee, a district of Jackson 


Fig. 32. — DORSTENIA CONTRAYERVA. 


Shoal, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cleave- 


Springs, in Mississippi, a district of Octib- 
beha co. 

Douglas. in Arkausas, a twp. of Arkansas co. 

Douglas, in Illinois. a twp.of Effingham co. 

—A twp. of Saline co. 

Douglas, in Jwa, a twp. of Adams co.; pop. 333. — A 
twp. of Boone co.; pop. 8:9. — A twp. of Clay co.; pop. 
329. — A twp. of Harrison co.; pop. 185. — A twp. of 
Ida co.; pop. 61. — A twp. of Madison co.; pop. 938. — 
A twp. of Mitchell co.; pop. 282. — A twp. of Page co.; 
pop. 903. — A twp. of Union co. 

Douglas, in Michigan, a twp. of Montcalm co. 

Douglas, in Nebraska, a twp. of Douglas co. 

— A twp. of Nemata co. 

Douglas, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon co.; 
pop. 310. 

Douglas. in Tennessee, a district of Williamson co.; 
pop. 1,677. 

Dover, in Kansas, a twp. of Shawnee co. 

Dover, in Minnesota, a twp. of Monongalia co, 

Dover, in Virginiu, a twp. of Goochland co. 

Dover Furnace, in Tennessee, a district of Stewart 


co. 
Dow’dles, in Georgi, a dist. of Harris co. 
Down ’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Glascock co. 
Downs, in /ilinois, n twp. of McLean co. 
Down’s, or Oak HILL, in Georgia, a district of Newton 


in Tennessee, a dist. of White co. 

S, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardeman co. 
Doyles' port. in Missouri, a twp. of Barton co. 
Doyle'town, in Wisconsin, a village of Otsego twp., 

Columbia co. 

Drsens, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Middlesex co. ; pop. 
2,078. 

Drake, FRIEDRICH, an eminent German sculptor, n. at 
5 1805, professor in the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Berlin and member of the Senate of that Academy. 
His chief works are a Madonna and Child, purchased by 
the Empress of Russia: A Dying Soldier with the Crown 
of Victory ; The Female Grape-gatherer ; The Eight Prw- 
inces of Prussia, a colossal work executed in 1844 for 
oue of the halls of the castle of Berlin: eight groups 
decorating the bridge of tlie same castle; and another, 
a Warrior Crowned by Victory. His fame rests mainly, 
however, on the numerous statues, busts, and medal- 
lions which he has executed. Among these are the 
statues of Schinkel, of the two Humboldta, of Rauch, of 
Justus Möser, at Osnabrück ; the colussal bust of Oken 
the naturalist, at Jena ; and two colossal statues of King 
Frederick William 111., one at Stettin, the other at Berlin. 
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Drake, SAMUEL GARDNER, an American author, B. at 
Pittstield, N. H., 1798. His best known works are 
Indian Biography (1832), and The Hock of the Indians, 
or [History ond J Biography of the Indians of North America 
(1833). D. 1875. 

Drake's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardeman co. 

Drake'ville, in Jowa, a township and village of Davis 
co. | 

Drama. u. (Li. Hist.) A poem or piece composed for 
the stage; a composition in dialogue, in which the ac- 
tion is recited and represented, and not related, The 
love of imitation is inherent in human nature ; and the 
first evidence of intellect given by a child is his as- 
sumption of the manuer and bearing of some other per- 
son. As with individuals, so with nations; and almost 
every ancient and modern civilized people have culti- 
vated dramatic representation in some form. ‘Ihe Hin- 


doos aud the Chinese have a rich store of theatrical 
works; and in China the love of dramatic exhibition 
is a perfect rage. According to Aristotle, the Attic 
drama arose from the recitatious of the leaders of the 
Dithyrambus. The origiu of the Grecian drama is said 
to have been the orgies of shepherds and peasants in 
their solemnization of the rites of Bacchus, when the 
sacrifice of a gout was followed by dances and a sort of 
masquerade, in which they personated fauns and satyrs. 
In place of the masks, they stained their faces with the 
lees of wine; and to the music, which formed the prin- 
cipal part of this wild festivity, was ndded the recita- 
tion of an individual performer, who entertained the 
audience by his» own single and unaided exertions. 
Thespis was the first to shape a regular entertainment 
out of these rude materials, in which effort he is said to 
have been assisted by one Susarion. The actors were 
separated from the audience, nnd upon a cart, or elevated 
platform made of bourds laid upon trestles. The date 
of this first improvement was about 440 or 450 years 
before the Christian era, ZEschylus was the first who 
converted monologue and soliloquy into action and dia- 
logne. He introduced upon the boards more than one 
actor at the same time, aud relieved the declamation 
of the Thespian orator by the musical performance of 
a chorus; he also introduced scenery. A theatre, first 
of wood, afterwards of stone, accommodated a number 
of regular and attentive spectators; and the principal 
actors dressed in personal disguise suitable to the char- 
acters personated, They also wore masks painted to 
represent the personage whose part they performed, 
The mouths of these masks were shaped like the end of 
a trumpet, which, though it aided tlie actor's voice in 
filliug the enormous area of the theatre, must have had 
a ludicrous appearance. The cofhuraus, or buskin, added 
to the actor's height; the enormous distance between 
the eyes of the auditors and the actors considerably 
lessening the apparent absurdities of the mask and 
buskin. Great trouble and expense were bestowed 
upon costume, When a Grecian actor personated a 
hero or a god, he concealed his face, increased his 
height, and wore a dress and mask exactly resembling | 
the popular idea of the personage to be portrayed. The 
theatres were of enormous size, and built in the shape 
of a horse-shoe. The audience were placed on seats 
elevated one above another in gradation. The stage, 
which was on a level with the lowest row of seats, was 
placed at the flat end of the building. The space in the 
centre of the theatre, called in the present day the pit, 
was called the orchestra, and was occasionally occupied 
by the chorus.  ZEschylus having regulated, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and other dramatists, improved an amuse- 
ment to which the art-loving Greeks became passion- 
ately attached. During the performance of a play writ- 
ten by Hegemon, news was brought of the total defeat 
of the Grecian army before Syracuse. Among the au- 
ditors were relations of those who had fallen, and 
hardly one spectator had not, in addition to a patriotic 
grief, to mourn the loss of a friend or relative. They 
did not quit the theatre, but, spreading their mantles | 
before their faces, ordered the representation to pro- 
ceed, and, thus veiled, remained till its conclusion. The 
admission to these ancient theatres was at first one 
drachma ; but Pericles caused the price to be lowered to 
two oboli. In their personations, the Grecian- actors 
aimed at gravity of movement and declamatory grace, 
rather than the rapidity uud vivacity of passion. They 
held a high rank in the republic, and popularity carried 
with it a rich recompense. The old Grecian comedy 
will be best described as the exact opposite and anti- 
thesis to their tragedy ; for as in tragedy, deities, Titans, 
and departed heroes declaimed in sublime sentences, so, 
in comedy, the whole plan of a piece often turned upon 
the same sublime personages, who were brought upon 
the stage for the mere purpose of ridicule. In fact, the 
Grecian comedy was a burlesque in the most modern 
seuse of the word, in which Bacchus was represented 
ns a coward, and Hercules as a glutton. Aristophanes, 
the author of this kind of entertainment best known 
to us, was not the originator of the Grecian comedy : he 
had many Fe Magnes, Cratinns, Crates, 
Eupolis, and others. After ridiculing the Olympian 
deities, a species of mythological irreverence which 
the Athenians heartily enjoyed, he made the stage a 
vehicle for attack on public men, and among others, 
Socrates and Cleon, a demagogue of great influence. 
Decrees were passed to protect the citizens against 
scurrilous dramatic libels, and finally comedy was pro- 
scribed. An actor named Anascander was pnnished 
capitally for parodying a line of Euripides so as to 
convert it into an attack upon the government. He 
was starved to death,—a fate that has since, not 
uncommonly, fallen to the lot of both actors and drama- 


tists. Aristophanes, who found that personality and 
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invective were no longertolerated, barbed the arrow of 
his wit at the accidents and absurdities of domestic 
life, in which walk of satire he was successfully fol- 
lowed by Menander and others. This new mine of 
satire was called by the ancients the New Comedy ; 
and it was about this time that dramatic repre- 
sentations begun to be divided by intervals of cessa- 
tion, or acts, the use of the chorus being discontinued 
with the old comedy. If the dramas of Plautus and 
Terence do not present any great variety of character, 
it must be remembered that in works professing to be 
a picture of actual manners, comic writers could not, 
in a country where women led a life of seclusion, write 
for representation any female characters but those of 
mothers, maid-servants, and courtesans; thus the plot 
of a piece often turned upon the passion of a lover for a 
young woman who was not brought upon the stage 
once during the play. Despite these disadvantages, tlie 
new comedy of the Greeks often conveyed a. knowl- 
edge of deep truths and subtle feeling. In closing 
these brief remarks upon the Greek stage, it must be 
mentioned that the apostle Paul has quoted from the 
Grecian drama. — The Romuns had a sort of rude his- 
trionic representation of their own. Their oldest 
spoken plays were borrowed from the Osei, the indig- 
enous inhabitants of Italy, and were called Fubulæ 
Atellane. The performance consisted ofsatirical coup- 
lets, which were declnimed during the intervals of the 
games, and characters of fabulous antiquity were usu- 
ally personated. According to Livy, 307 years Lefore 
the birth of Christ, during the rage of the great pesti- 
lence, in order to propitiate the deities, the Romans in- 
troduced a regular dramatic entertainment. Their 
plays, however, notwithstanding the assumption of the 
mask and buskin as a regnlar profession, were rude in 
structure, until Livius Andronicus, who was by birth 
a Grecian, led the way to improvement by transplant- 
ing his native stage to Rome. The works of the Roman 
tragic authors, with the exception of those of Sencea, 
have not reached our time, thongh, singularly enough, 
we are compelled to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy through the medium of Latin translations ; in- 
deed the Romans had two species of comedy, — the 
Pailiato, in which the scene and dress were Grecian, and 
the Togato, in which they were Roman. It is presumed 
that as Roscius Gallus is mentioned by Cicereas wearing 
a mask npon the stage, in order to conceal an obliqnity 
of vision, that other actors of his day played with their 
faces uncovered. The Romans, to quote the words of 
St. Augustine, “accounted the art of stage-playing in- 
famons, nnd ordained that stage-players should not only 
be deprived of the honor of other citizens, but also be 
disfranchised and thrust ont of their tribe." This feel- 
ing was doubtless engendered by the fact of the Romans 
confounding the dramatic art with the games of the 
circusand amphitheatre, in which gladiators and slaves 
performed. Notwithstanding a denunciatory edict of 
the prietor, many actors rose to great wealth and high 
esteem in Rome. Roscius was the friend of Piso, Sylla, 
and Cicero; and Paris, who was afterwards put to death 
by Domitian out of jealousy, exercised an arbitrary au- 
thority over dramatic authors. Critics formed a code 
of laws for the guidance and regulation of the poet, of 
which Aristotle and Horace expressed their approval. 
The ancient dramatic art expired with pagan Rome, 
and in its first age Christianity was inimical to the 
theatre. Any person connected with the dramatic art 
was not allowed baptism. The connection of the an- 
cient theatre with heathen superstition, and the prof- 
ligacy of some of the entertainments exhibited, of- 
fended the primitive Church. With the extinction 
of literature and art, every trace of dramatic compo- 
sition or performauce was for many centuries lost. 
The modern drama, like the ancient, had its foun- 
dation in religion, with this difference, that in place 
of the worship of Bacchus, miracle-plays and mys- 
teries were produced. "The first speaking sacred drama 
is said to have been “Della Passione di nostro Signor 
Giesu Cliristu," by Giuliano Dati, bishop of San Leo, 
in 1445; and it was in Italy, the country in which the 
tragic art expired, that it revived in a different and 
purer form; but considerable uncertainty exists on this 
point, for the French claim the performance of a pas- 
toral entitled “Un Jeu" as early as the 13th century. 
The Chester Mysteries, the earliest plays acted pub- 
licly in England, were performed from 1268 to 1276. 
The meaning attached to the word“ mystery“ may be 
gleaned from the quotation of two of the verses of the 
proclamation or prologue to the famous Chester Mys- 
teries or Whitsun Plays. The“ moonke” mentioned is 
one Done Randali, of Chester Abbey, the deviser of the 
Mysteries : E 
“This moonke, moonke-like in Seriptures well seene, 

In storyes travelled with the best sorte ; 

In pagentes set fourth, apparently to all eyne, 

The Olde and Newe Testament with livelyc comforte ; 

Intermyngline therewith, onely to make sporte, 


Rome things not warranted by any writt, 
Which, to glad the hearers, he woulde men to take yt. 


“ Now, you worshippfull Tanners, that of custome olde 
The fall of Lucifer did sct out 
Some writers awarrante your matter; therefore be boulde, 
Lustily to place the same to all the rowttle; 
And yf any thereof stande in any doubte, 
Your author his author hath, your shewe let bee, 
Good speech, fyne players, with apparill comelye. * 


Rude parodies of sacred history being inconsistent with 
the purity of the Christian religion, the Mysteries were 
succeeded by the Moralities, a sort of performance that 
bore considerable resemblance to the Old Comedy of the 
ancients, as they were founded upon allegorical sub- 
jects, almost always bore allusion to the events of the 
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day, and abounded with strong and biting satire, Upon 
the revival of letters, Latin plays were composed by) 
the learned in avowed imitation of the productions of 
ancient Greece and Rome; but the general public, to 
whom the classic drama was a sealed book, showed a 
strong partiality to a new sort of representation, a 
union, or rather compound of tragedy and comedy,| 
which was called History or Historical Drama. There 
generally told the exploits of a king from his manhood 
to his death, with such points of history as were the 
most marked and striking of his reign. These dramatic 
chronicles were so popular in England that hardly a 
single subject upon w hich Shakspeare wrote had not 
been appropriated by his predecessors ; the majority of 
his historical plays were, therfore, altered by him from 
the plan of old dramatic chronicles. — The Romantic 
drama, which followed the historical, was founded upon 
legends, poems, and popular fictitious narratives. In 


Spain, the land of chivalric romance, Lopez de Vega and 
Calderon, disregarding or despising the restrictions of 
the classic drama, inaugurated à new school. Their 
heroes, the exact reverse of the passionate, sensual demi- 
gods of the ancient drama, Were virtnous, self-sacri- 
ficing, brave, true and loyal. Action and bustle took 
the place of tedions elaboration of sentiment and 
thought; the passion of love was subliniated into a 
high, generous, nud romantic feeling; and the iutroduc- 
tion of a clown, who made extemporaneous jests both 
to actors and to audience, gave great pleasure to spec- 
tators, who were unwilling that the actors should en- 
tirely ignore their presence, and liked a chorus, though 
comprehended in one person, to explain and criticise 
the action of a play during its progress. In England, 
the romantic drama was welcomed with ardor. In 
Italy, the taste for the ancient and classical school of 
drama was so reoted that romantic dramas, histories, 
and tragi-comedies could not long hold a place, but 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon tlie classic 
models. — The Italian comedy produced characters that 
never varied, some of whom are supposed to have de- 
scended directly from the Mimi of the Pabule Ate'Tanm 
This ancient origin is claimed for Harlequin and Puu- 
chinello,an English Punch, both of whom are buffoons, 
cowards, wags, aud jesters, like the Saniio of the Ro- 
mans. Pantalone was a Veuetian merchant; Dotore, a 
Bolognese physician; Spaciento, a Neapolitan bragga- 
docio; Pullicenelia, a wag of Apulia; Glanyurgolo aud 
Cocieilo, two clowns of Calabria; Gelxomino, a Loman 
beau ; Beltrame, a Milanese simpleton; Brighella, a Fer- 
rarese pimp; and Arlecchino,a blundering servant of 
Bergamo. Thus each personage, clad in a peculiar 
dress, and furnished with a peculiar mask, was intend- 
ed us a characteristic representative of some particular 
Italian district or town. To further this local persona- 
tion, each actor spoke the dialect of the place he repre- 
sented. Besides these and a few other such personages, 
of which at least four were introduced into each play, 
there were the amorosos or tnnamoratas — that is, men 
and women who played serious parts; and also Sme- 
raldina, Colombina, Spilletta, and other females, who 
acted the serveftas and waiting-maids, These last wore 
no masks, and all spoke Tuscan er Roman. The pieces 
played by them were called Commedia dell Arte. Gol- 
doni adopted Harlequin and the rest of his mimic 
troop; but, instead of trusting to the extempore wit 
of the actors, wrote for them plots and dialogues, — 
France has boasted that when the classic drama was 
banished from every other stage in Europe, it found a 
home in Paris; and yet her drama, like those of other 
nations, was, during the lth aud a great part of the 
Ith century, borrowed from Spain. As the Euglish 
owe the excellence of their stage to Shakspeare, so 
France is equally indebted to Corneille, Cardinal Rich- 
elieu placed himself at the head of five dramatic au- 
thors, all of whom are forgotten, with the exception of 
Corneille. It was at this period that the classical fet- 
ters of the three unitics were imposed upon French 
dramatic poets. “The unities of action, time, and 
Place must be observed." Corneille adds, “ Personne 
n'en doute.” The French are not only proud of their 
pretensions to classicality and their regard for the 
unities, but are enabled to boust with justice that they 
have discarded tragi-comedy —that is, such pieces as 
comprehend two distinct plots — one of a serious, the 
other of a humorous sort, each totally unconnected 
with the other. Corneille and Racine were, according 
to Sir Walter Scott, the Homer and the Virgil of the 
French drama. Even Voltaire himself was content to 
imitate these two great models, although he endeav- 
ored to make a Turk talk like a Turk, aud a savage like 
a Savage, instead of in the brilliant metaphor and 
skilled sentinent of the buskined heroes of his prede- 
108 Moliére, the founder of French comedy, fol- 
610581 the path marked out by Menander, aud has 
airi Copied some pieces from the Latin stage. Few 
ad 1755 have attacked vice and folly so successfully ; 
marvel Should be remembered, when considering his 
fosters lous power, that while the English stage was 
ADR N by a people, the French stage was merely the 
Rol link’ ofa court. Thus the sphere of the satirist 
ings Sed to the palace and its immediate surround- 
edy i Schlegel observes, “The object of French com- 
tiun s not life, but society —that perpetual negotia 
eincere een conflicting vauities which never ends in a 
under treaty of peace; tlie embroidered dress, the hiat 
belon the arm, and the sword by the side, essentially 
is lim; to them; and the whole of the characterization 
the oed to the folly of the men and the coquetry of 
natu Swen.” This comedy of manners rather than of 
daua was overturned by the “Figaro” of Beaumar- 

~~a production in which incident, intrigue, char- 
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acters in high and low life, lively dialogue, and politi-“ 
cal satire were 80 craftily intermingled, the whole 
being flavored with a strong tone of licentiousness, | 
that it was received by the Parisian public with an| 
almost frantic enthusiasm. — The English drama was 
founded upon the Spanish model. **Ferrex and Por-| 
rex." the first regular English tragedy, was acted before 
Queen Elizabeth upon Jan. 18, 1561, by the gentlemen | 
of the Inner Temple. A version of the same piece was | 
acted in one of the minor London theatres in 1854, ut 
without success, “Gammer Gurton's Needle," which 
was said to be the work of Jolin Still, Master of Arts, 
and afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells, was first per- 
formed in Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1 The 
jest of the ce turns on the loss and recovery of 
the needle with which Gammer Gurton repaired the 
breeches of her man Hodge. The popular characters 
are the Sturdy Beggar, the Country Vicar, the Clown, 
and the Shrew. Thus we see that, at the very com- 
mencement, English comedy was founded on charac- 
ters of middle and humble life. It is to be remarked, 
that as the first English tragedy had no intermixture 
ot comedy, so the first English comedy had no inter- 
mixture of tragedy. The influence of the plays of 
Shakspeare upon English poetry, the drama, and the 
world at large, is too universally recognized to need 
comment in a work of this description, even if the space 
prescribed. to us were unlimited, It is enough to say 
that his transcendent genius and matchless power 
created a model which never has, and perhaps never 
will be equalled. His historical plays throw a light 
npon his country’s history; his tragedies are acknowl- 
edged masterpieces by the highest critics of any civil- 
ized nation; and his romantic dramas and comedies, 
though not faultless, abound with the errors of a genius 
incapable of self-control, and too powerful to sub- 
mit to the trammels imposed upon the dramatist by 
the pedantry of inferior minds. The tragedies of Jon- 
son are distinguished for a sublime expression of moral 
sentiment. In comedy he occasionally followed the 
older Grecian school, as in the “Tale of a Tub," where, | 
in order to ridicule his enemy, Inigo Jones, he trod in 
the path of Aristophane: In the “Staple of News” 
and “Cynthia's Revels” he introduced allegorical char- 
acters, and personified abstract passions. Lu tracing the 
history of the English drama, we perceive the imme 

influence of the plays of Shakspeare over his succes-| 
sors. Massinger, a man of considerable genius, en- 
deavered to unite the romance of Shakspeare to the 
realistic humor of Jonson; and though he lias toan ex- 
tent succeeded, his love passages are infinitely less in- 
teresting and his villanies more revolting than are those 
of his two models. Beaumontand Fletcher, both men of 
remarkable talents, zratted upon Shakspeare's method 
of composition the boundless license of the Spanish 
school. Sometimes almost discarding probability, vio- 
lating character, and therefore weakening, if not de- 
stroying, the interest of the plot, they compensate for 
these faults and irregularities by admirable descriptive 
passages, elegant wit, passionate and tender dinlogue, 
and rich humor. The pliys of Shirley. of Ford, of 
Webster, and Decker, although now forgotten by 
the mere playgoer, and holding no place upon the! 
boards of the theatre of the present day, abound 
with admirable passages and detached scenes of sin- 
gular merit; und it is, doubtless, to the fact of the 
rude apology for scenery, and the eye of the spec- 
tator being entirely ungratified in the English play- 
houses of the lth and 17th centuries, that we are 
indebted for that brilliant band of distinguished poeta! 
known as he Elder Dramatists, Audiences crowded to! 
the theatre, not to gaze on splendid scenery, but to 
listen to the literary production of the author and to 
the declamatory graces of the player. The great and 
original school, founded by Shukspeare and Ben Jon- 
sou, and followed by Massiuger, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and others, closed with the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1642. A proclamation shut up the theatres and 
dispersed the players, almost all of whom took up arms | 
for King Charles I., in whose service many of them per- 
ished. One Robinson, an actor at the Blacktriars 
Theatre, was killed by Col. Harrison, the regicide, in 
cold blood, Harrison declaining the text from Scripture, 
“Cursed be he who doeth the Lord's work negligent- 
ly." The most ancient English playhouses were, ac-| 
cording to Malone, the Curtain, in Shoreditch. and the| 
Theatre. In the time of Shakspeare there were no less 
thau nine theatres open, — three private houses, one in 
Blackfriars, the Cockpit or Phoenix, in Drury Lane, and | 
one in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. The six public 
theatres were the Globe, the Rose, and the Hope. on the 
Bank-side; the Red Bull, and the Fortune. In the win- 
ter of 1648, the players at the Cockpit, while acting 
the ** Bloody Brothers, were surprised by a party of 
soldiers in the middle of the play, and carried to prison 
in their stage-dresses. On Feb. II, 1647, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed that all stage galleries, seats, and 
boxes should be pulled down by warrant of two justices | 
of the peace; that all actors of plays for the time to 
come, being convicted, should be publicly whipped; 
and all spectators of plays should, for exch offence, pay | 
five shillings. The Restoration may be said to have| 
inducted the second period of the English drama. 
Charles II., who in his exile imbibed French tastes, | 
brought with him to England a relish for the benuties 
of the French stage. Dryden, Howard, and the authors, 
of the day, fostered this taste, and heroic plays were: 
applauded by both the court and city. The heroic 
play was a forced and unnatural mixture of French 
sentiment, English noise and bustle, stifled dialogues, 
diums, aud processions, The heroes und heroiues were, 
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all of one exactly virtuous pattern; valor was entirely 
refined, and love of the most impossible purity. At the 
same time, comedy deserted delineation of character 
aud construction of plot, and endeavored to shine only 
in dialogue. The atmosphere of a licentious court in- 
fected the stage; and authors strove by a succession 
of smart jests aud loose epigrams to amuse the wits of 
the town rather than to point a moral or wing a satiri- 
cal truth, About this time actresses first appeared 
upon thestage. Before the Restoration the characters 
of women had been played by boys and young men. It 
is to this introduction that we owe the brilliant dis- 
play of passionate tenderness evinced in the female 
characters of Otway, and, despite some rant and fustian, 
of Lee. The 18th cent. ushered in genteel comedy, an 
entertainment that exhibited the foibles of the higher 
classes: comedy of intrigue, in which plots and sur- 
prises succeed each other; and English opera. To 
Garrick the stage is indebted for a revival of the plays 
of Shakspeare; and to Sheridan for a description of 
comedy that. to the polish and wit of the authors of the 
Congreve and Farquhar school, added humorous and 
characteristic dialogue. George Colman the Elder, and 
his son, Geo, Colman the Younger, both contributed ad- 
mirable comedies tothe rich repertory of the dram 
and Maturin, Lord Byron, Coleridge, and Joanna Bail- 
lie, were the authors of the tragedies produced in the 
early part of the present cent. ‘The two Kembles and 
Mrs. Siddons, Edmund Kean, Charles Young, and Miss 
Neil, were of the same era, one of the most brilliant 
of which the English stage can boast. The last attempt 
to maintain à high school of tragic art was made by 
Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane, in 1842. The events of 
y years are not matters of history, therefore 
we shall not dwell npon them, At present, English 
literature would seem to have abandoned the drama, 
for the English stage is almost entirely occupied by 
translations from the French. 
Draw bridge, in Maryland, a district of Dorchester 
co. 
Dray’tonsville, in South Carolina, a twp. of Union 
co. 
Dren'non's Ridge, in Kentucky, a precinct of Henry 
co, 
Dres’bach, in Minnesota, a twp. of Winona co. 
Drew, in Maire, a plantation of Penobscot co. 
Driftwood., in Jidiana, a twp. of Jackson co. 
Drilling- Machines. (Mech) Drilling or boring 
implements used to ascertain the nature of the mate- 
rials to be excavated previous to the commencement 
of earth work, consist of the boring-tool proper, which 
is of wrought iron, stecled at the cutting edges and 
points, and about three feet long: and the lengthening- 
rods, which are square bars, usually about ten feet 
long, and terminated by screws, so that they can be 
connected together, or to the boring-tool proper. The 
uppermost rod can be attached to a long horizontal 
bar about six feet long, driven by two men, and also to 
a block and tackle by which the rods may be hauled up 
when required, The working part of the tool is of va- 
rious forms; the auger, which is used for all ordinary 
earths and soft rocks, is a cylinder about 3% inches in 
diameter, with an open, sharp-edged slit ulong one 
side, and slightly contracted at the lower end, which 
sometimes terminates in A gimlet; the worm is a sharp- 
pointed spiral, used for rocks too hard for the auger, 
the latter being used after it to enlarge the bore and 
bring up the fragments, When the rock is very 
hard, a jumper is used that is, n kind of chisel with 
n sharp edge, worked by raising it a short distance and 
letting it drop, turning it a little way round after exch 
blow, Drilling-machines have been lately used exten- 
sively for driving headings in tunnelling through hard 
rock. The most remarkable are those used in making 
the Mont Cenis and Hoosie tunnels, which are much 
similar to each other, The machinery consists of a 
number of horizontal jumpers, driven at the rate of 
about 200 blows per minute by machinery, moved by 
nir compressed by hydraulic machinery near the outer 
end of the mine and conveyed into the inner through a 
pipe. By using eight jumpers for six hours, about 60 
holes of 3 feet long, and 11% inch diameter, are made in 
the face of the rock, and ure used for blasting with 
powder, 
Drinks'bury. in Missouri, a village of Blackwater 
township, Pettis co. 
Dripping Spring, in Teras, a precinct of Hays co.; 
56. 


pe 

Dri ver’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Pike co. 

Drontheim, (drónt'him,) or TRONDHJEM, a senport- 
town of Norway, beautifully situated on a circular bay 
at the mouth of the Drontheim Fiord; Lat. 639 25' 48” 


N., Lon. 10° 23' 45" E. The most remarkable edifices 
and establishments are the cathedral, built in 10:3; the 
palace of the old Norwegian kings, of which D was 
the capital; and a museum, including a picture-gallery 
and a library. The breweries are famous for a beer 
which is largely exported. The building-yards fit out 
vessels which bear a high name for their sailing prop- 
erties. Pop. 15,000, 

Droylsden, (droilzd/n) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Lancaster, 4 m. E. of Manchester. Cotton-spinning 
is conducted here on an extensive scale. Pop. 15,994, 

Drum’mond Grove, in JJ/inoiz, a twp. of Ford co.; 
pop. 568. 

Dry Branch, in Tennesse, a district of Campbell co.; 
pop. 640. 

Dry Creek, in Alaboma,atwp.of Blount co. 

Dry Creek, iu Cal/fornia, a twp. of Sacramento co.; 
pop. 603. 

Dry Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Floyd co, 
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Dry Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of IIowell co.; pop. 
177. — A twp. of Maries co. 

Dry Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Benton co.; pop. 
1,061. — A district of De Kalb co. ; pop. 946. — A district 
of Monroe co, 

Dry Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lawrence co.; 
pop. 147. 

Dry Fork, in West Virginia, a twp. of Randolph co.; 
pop. 659. 

Dry Grove, in Illinois, a twp. of McLean co. 

Dry Lake, in Georgi, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Dry Point, in I/linois, a twp. of Shelby co. 

Dry Ridge, in Aentucky, a precinct of Menifee co.; 
pop. 639. 

Dry Tortu’gas, in Florida, a precinct of Monroe co.; 
pon. 23i. 

Dry Valley, in Nevada, a village of Proche township, 
Lincoln co. 

Dry wood, in Kansas, a twp. of Bourbon co. 

Dry Wood, in Missouri, a twp. of Vernon co. 

Dualine, (du'ah-lin.) (Chem.) A new blasting powder 
chiefly consisting of nitrate of ammonia aud very fine 
sawdust, which has beeu aeted upon by nitro-sulphuric 
ncid, and is said not to be decomposed by accidental 
contact with acids, and not to lose any of its properties 
in cold or heat. Its explosion does not produce auy 
noxious gases, and it will burn in the open nir without 
exploding. It is stated that the former has advantages 
over ordinary gunpowder in cases where the blasting is 
to be done in soft stone or coal; but where the labor 
of boring is difficult, or where the gaining of time is 
of much importance, and where the blasting is curried 
on in very bard and solid rock, such as in most forms 
of tunnelling, it is said that dynamite is to be preferred. 

Dublin, iu Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Dublin, in Maryland, a dist. of Somerset co, 

Duchonquet“, in Ohio, atwp. of Auglaize co. 

Duck Bayou, in Mississippi a village of Jackson co.; 

op. 283. 

Duck Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Stoddard co.; pop. 
181. 

Duck Spring; in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co.; 
pop. 312. 

Duck water. in Nerada, a twp. of Nye co. 


Duncan and Hinton Creek, in North Carolina, 


Dudley, Cuantes EDWARD, (düd'le,) an American phi- 
lanthropist, B. in Staffordshire, England, 1780. Emi- 
grating to the U. States, he became a resident of Al- 
bany in 1812, and filled the office of United States 
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Senator from 1828 to 1823. Ile founded at Albany the 
well-known Dudley Observatory, nn institute largely 
enriched after his death by benefactions from his 
widow. D. 1541. 

Dudley Lake, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co.; 
pop, 292. 

Dudley ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co.; 
pop. 1,600. 

Dueast*s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cabarrus co.; 
pop. 1.015. 

Duer, Jonn, (7u'ür,) a distinguished American jurist, 
u. at Albany, N. Y., 1752, after serving us oue of the 
Cominissioners appointed to revise tlie statutes of that 
State in 1825, he became chief -justi f the Superior 
Court of the city of New York in 1857. D. 1838. His 
reputation chiefly reste upon his Law and Practice of 
Marine Insurance, a staudard authority upon the sub- 
ject of which it treats. 

Due West, in South Carolina, a township and village 
of Abbeville co. 

Duffield, in Maryland,a dist. of Charles co. 

Duf ün's Creek, in Teras, a precinct of Erath co.; 
pop. A16. 

Duffy's, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co, 

Dug ‘per’s,in Teunessce,u dist. of Jolinson co. 

Du‘: Road, in Georgia, a dist. of Pickens co. 

Duke'dom, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co. 

Duke's Creek, iu Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. ; 
pop. 1,026. 

Dun bar, in Minnesota, a twp.of Faribault co. 

Dunbar'ton, in Mississippi, a precinct of Issaquena 
co. 

Dun enn, in Arkansas, a twp. of Monroe co. 

Dancan, iu Illinois, u twp. of Mercer co, 

Duncan, in Michigan,atwp. of Cheboygan co. 

Duncan, in Missouri, a twp. of Sullivan co. 


a twp. of Cleaveland co. 

Duncan's Creek, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Ruth- 
erford co. 

Dau canvilie, in Georgia, a dist. of Thomas co.; pop. 
2,429. 

Dun'daff, in Pennsylvania, a village of Clifford town- 
ship, Susquehanna co, 

Dundee’, in Ohio, a village of Wayne twp., Tuscara- 
was co, 


Dunk'lin, in South Carolina, a twp. of Greenville co.; 
pop. 1,457. 


Dyspne’a, st io rp n. [Gr. dys, with difficulty, Dytic'idse, n. pl. (m.) A family of coleopterous in- 


and preo, I breathe.) (Med.) An embarrassed or labori- 
ous breathing. It is owing to a disturbance of the 
natural and healthy relation that ought to subsist be- 
tween the quantities of blood and air in the lungs. 
When the quantity of atmospheric air that reaches the 
lungs is by any means diminished, or when there is 
more venous blood sent to the lungs than can be arte- 
rialized under the ordinary modes of inspiration, then 
instinctive efforts are made to increase the quantity of 
airbyincreasing the numberof actsof inspiration. Hence 
dyspnoea may arise from n number of causes ; as croup or 
laryngitis, diminishing the only inlet for the air; pres- 
sure upon the lung, or any other means by which its 
size is diminished, or it is rendered less spongy ; or by in- 
creased action of the heart. The physician has thus to 
decide, in such n case, whether the heart or the lungs be 
at fuult, or both, or neither, and to prescribe accordingly. 


Diamond. The most interesting if not the most im [ 
portant chemical discovery made in the year 1880, is 
the production of crystal of carbon, or artificial Dia- 
monds, by Mr. J. B. Hannay, of Glasgow, Scotland. 
The discovery grew out of experiments which Mr 
Hannay conducted during the winter of 1579-'80, in 
searching for a solvent of the alkali metals A series 
of experiments with sodium and paraffine-spirits, gave 
a deposit of very hard scaly carbon, and this was the 
reaction on which the experiments for obtaining crys- 
talline carbon was built. From his experiments on 
solution, Mr. Hannay deduced theconelusion that, if 
one body has a solvent action upon another without 
acting upon it chemically, the solvent action may be 

increased indefinitely by increasing the temperature 


sects, the Water-beetles, or Whirligig-beetles. They are 
pentamerous coleoptera, that is, have all the tarsi five- 
jointed, Their general form is oval. The respiratory 
organs of the perfect insect are not adapted to the ex- 
traction of air from water, and it must occasionally 
come to the surface to breathe, where it rests for a short 
time, back downward, and with the extremity of the 
abdomen exposed to the air, the openings of the air- 
tubes being in the last segment. The D. are exces- 
sively voracious, feeding upon any kind of animal food, 
and boldly attacking creatures larger than themselves, 
They are very amusing inmates of the fresh-water aqua- 
rium, and sometimes live in it for a year or two, getting 
tame, and readily coming to be fed with small earth- 
worms, bits of beef, &c. The species are numerous, und 
vary much in size, some being very small, and some 
almost 2 inches in length. Fig. 890 represents one of the 


and pressure of the solvent. After many and almost 
discouraging failures, Mr. Hannay made a last experi 
ment with lithium and a mixture of highly rectified 
bone-oil and. paraffine-spirits, which was heated for 14 
honra in à very strong tube, and then cooled slowly 
On opening the tube, after the outrush of gas, a little 
liquid was found, and at tlie upper end of the tube, 
as it lay in the furnace, a hard, smooth mass, which 
was removed witha chisel. Some hard particles were 
found in pulverizing this mass, which on examination, 
proved to be transparent crystals of carbon, or Din- 
monds. New experiments were made with other 


alkali metals, paraffine-spirits, and bone-oil; bnt they 
yielded nothing except the scaly carbon. Even lithinin 
failed in most of the succeeding experiments, but a 
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Dunn's, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 

Dunn’s, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Dunn's Rock, jn North Carolina, à twp. of Transyl- 
vania co. 

Dupont, Suter Francis, (doo-pént’,) a distinguished 
American naval officer, B. in New Jersey, 1803. Enter- 
ing the navy in his youth, he became commander in 
1845, and in 1861 was given the charge of the Atlantic 
blockading squadron, In the same year he took the 
forts which commanded Fort Royal Harbor, S. C., and 
in 1862 became rear-admiral. In the year following, 
while in command of a fleet of monitors, he was re- 
pulsed by the garrison of Fort Suniter with the loss of 
one of his vessels. D. 1865. 

Durant, in Mississipi, a dist. and village of Holmes 


co. 

Durbin s; in Kentucky, a precinct of Edmondson co.; 
pop. 1,120, 

Durham ville, in New York, a village of Oneida and 
Madison cos. 

Du'shore, in Penn., a borongh of Sullivan co. 

Dutch Bottom, in Tennessee, a district of Cocke co.; 
pop. 1,944. 

Dutch Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Yell co. 

Dutch Fork, in S. (,atwp. of Lexington co. 

Dutch Gap, a canal, or “cut-off,” constructed upon 
the James River, below Richmond, Va., under the su- 
pervision of Gen. Butler, during the late Rebellion. 

Duteh'ville, in N. G, a twp. of Granville co. 

Duty. in Arkansas, a twp. of Lawrence co. 

Du'val, in Teras, a S. co., cap. Concepcion. 

Duval, in West Virginia, a twp. of Lincoln co. 

Dy'berry, in Penna., a twp. of Wayne co. 

Dy'cersburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Crittenden 
co. 

Dyer. in Arkansas, a twp. of Saline co. 

Dyer, in Maine, a twp. of Washington co, 

Dyer’s, in Tennessee, a district of Monroe co, 

Dynamite, (din'im-it) (Chem.) See BLASTING. 

Dysartsville, (dis’drtz-vil,) in North Carolina, a twp. 
of McDowell co. 

Dysodin, (de-so'de-ah.) [From Gr. dys, faulty, and nzo, 

smell] (Med.) Fetid emanations from the mouth, 

nose, Inngs, stomach, axilla, groins, etc. They indicate 

bad blood, and foul secretions, imperfect depuration, 

retained fecal matters, &c. Judicious bathing, and a 

proper dietary, with sufficient exercise in the open air, 

will remove them, 


largest species, the Hy- 
daticus interruptus, be- 
longing toa genus of 
the D. All the species 
are found in lakes, 
ditches, marshes, and 
thestill partsof rivers. 
They often leave the 
water by night, and can 
fly well. Their larvee 
have the body long 
and tapering, composed 
of eleven rings or seg- 
ments, besides the head. 
They hide themselves 
in the earth, in cham- 
bers which they make for themselves, before chang- 
ing into pupze. 


Fig. 800.—4 WwATER-DEFTLE. 
(Hydaticus interruptus.) 
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small quantity of carbon crystals was again obtained 
in one of them. The purity of thecrystals was tested 
by burning a portion of the carbonaceous deposit in 
oxygen. with results indicating that their composition 
were 97.85 per cent. carbon. The remainder was found 
to be nitrogen, which appeared to be present in chemi- 
cal combination with carbon. From the fact that no 
diamond was found when nitrogen compounds were 
absent, and from the fact that the mixed carbonaceous 
product contained nitrogen, Mr. Hannay inclines to 
the belief that it is by the decomposition of a nitro- 
genous body. and not the hydro-carbon. that the dia- 
mond is formed in the reactions he has described. 
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The fifth letter and second vowel in the Roman 
alphabets. In the Greek alphabet, the slender E 
I. (Eddy) is the 5th letter, and the long E (Hra) 
is the 7th letter, or the 8th, if the stigma be included. 
In English it has five sounds: long, short, open, obtuse, 
and obscure, as in me, men, there, her, and brier. As a 
final letter it is generally silent, but serves to lengthen 
the sound of the preceding vowel, or, at least, to indi- 
cate that the preceding vowel is long. In German, e is 
long, like the English a in fate, iu 7 predigen ; short 
like e in med, in recht, rennen; and very short, or almost 
silent, in hoffen, haben. The long English sound cor- 
responds to the French and German I, while the French 
nasal E in em and en sounds as the English a in swan ; 
and the French sharp E is 3 in English by a, 
ai, ay, or ey, as in made, maid, say, they. The figured E 
is supposed by some to have been taken from the base 
of the nose, /^, its sound being symbolic of breathing, 
and hence of life. Among the Greeks, E, as a numeral, 
represented 5, and with a mark below it, 5,000. In the 
calendar, E is the fifth of the dominical letters. As an ab- 
breviation, E stands in Latin for eques Romanus, egregius, 
emeritus, ei go, editio ; and in English for east, electricity, 
and ezcellence. On Prussian coins it designates Königs- 
berg; on those of Austria, Carlsburg in Transylvania ; 
and on those of France, Tours. In syllogisms, A = as- 
serit, E nzgat. 
(Mus.) The 3d note or sound of the natural diatonic 


scale, or the 5th string in the chromatic scale ; — called 
me in vocal music. 
a Latin prefix; same as Ex, q. v. 

h, (ach, a. [A. S. ele; Scot. We; Dan. elk; A.S. 
€ka.] Every one of each number separately considered 
or treated ; either of two. 

Each other, used in a correspondent sense, whether of 
two or of a greater number. 
“ "Tis said they eat each other." — Shaks. 
End'ish, n. Same as EDDISH, ts 
Eager, (é’ger,) a. [Fr. aigre ; Lat. acer, acris ; W. egr.] 
Ardent ; excited by fervent desire in the pursuit of any 
object: ardent to pursue, perform, or gain; inflamed by 
desire; earnestly wishing or longing; vehement; hot; 
impetuous; fervent ; zealous ; impatient. 
** My soul's in arms, and eager for the fray." — Cibber. 


—Sharp ; keen; severe; biting. 

“It is a nipping and an eager nir." — Shaks. 
—Brittle; not ductile; inflexible; as, eager gold. — Locke. 
Ea’ger, n. Same as BokF, q. v. 

Eagerly, adv. Ardently; earnestly; impatiently; 
with prompt zeal; impetuously; with great ardor of 
desire or inclination; keenly; as, to run eagerly to re- 
ceive money. 

Ea’gerness, „. Quality or state of being enger; ar- 
dent desire to do, pursue, or obtain anything ; animated 
zeal; vehement longing ; earnestness ; keenness ; avidity. 

The mutual warmth and eagerness of love." — Addison. 


Eagle, (gl. n. [Fr. die.] (Zodl.) See AquiLIN AE. 
( Hist.) "ihe eagle was borne as a standard by many 
nations of antiquity. 
The first who assumed 
it, according to Xeno- 
phon, were the Per- 
sians; it was used by 
the Romans at an early 
pana of their history, 
ut was first adopted as 
their sole ensign in the 
consulate of C. Marius, 
(Pliny, x. 4.) The Ro- 
man eagles were gold or 
silver figures in relievo, 
about the size of a 
pigeon; and were borne 
on the tops of spears, 
with their wings dis- 
played, and frequently 
with a thunderbolt in 
their talons. When the 
army marched. the eagle 
was always visible to 
the legions; and when 
it encamped, the eagle Fig. 801.— ROMAN EAGLE. 
was placed before the 
prretorinm or tent of the general. The eagle on the sum- 
mit of an ivory staff was also the symbol of the consu- 
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lar dignity. In modern times the United States, Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and 
France have adopted 
the eagle as a national 
military symbol. 
Eagles are frequently 
found on ancient coins 
and medals; especially 
on those of the Ptole 
mies of Ezypt and the 
Seleucide of Syria, An 
eagle, with the word 
consecratio, indicates 
the apotheosis of an 
emperor, 

(Her.) The eagle is 
an emblem of fortitude 
and magnanimity ; it is 
particularly assumed 
by sovereigns as the 
emblem of empire,from 
having been borne on 
the legionary standard 
of the ancient Romans. 
The U. States have adopted the Bald Eagle, Halietus 
pelagicus (see HL ALIETUS ), the largest species of fishing or 
sea-eagles, wh is very large- 
ly distributed over North Amer- 
ica, and is remarkably noble in 
aspect. (Fig. 892). The eagle 
of Russia is or, with two heads 
displayed, sable, each ducally 
crowned of the field : the whole 
imperially crowned, beaked, and 
membered, gules. The eagle of 
Austria is also displayed with 
two heads; the Prussian eagle 
has one only. 

(Coins.) A gold coin of the 
U. States, which for all sums 
whatever is a legal tender of pay- 
ment for ten dollars. It weighs 
258 grains of standard fineness; that is to say, of 1000 
parts by weight, 900 shall be of pure metal, and 100 of 
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with the Brandenburg eagle in the corner. In order te 
be received into the black, it is necessary to have been, 
in the first instance, decorated with the White Eagle. 
(Astron.) See AQUILA ET ANTINOUS. 

En'gle, in Min post-vill. and township of La Salle co., 
abt. 15 m. S. S. W. of Ottawa; pop. of township abt. 1,600, 

—A township of Ogle co. 

Eagle, in /owa, a post-office of Bremer co. 

Eagle, in md., a township of Boone co.; pop. abt. 2400. 

Eagle, in Michigan, a post-township of Clinton co, abt. 
15 m. W. by N. of Lansing ; pop. about 1,400. 

Eagle, in Minnesota, a village and township of Sibley 
co., about 20 m. W. by 8. of Henderson. 

Engle, in Missouri, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Eagle, in New Jork, a township of Wyoming co., about 
15 m. S. S. W. of Warsaw; pop. about 2,700. 

Eagle, in Ohio, a township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A post-township of Hancock co., about 82 m. N.W. by N. 
of Columbus; pop. about 2,000. 

—A township of Vinton co.; pop. about 900, 

Eagle, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Warren co. 

Eagle, in Wisconsin, a township of Richland co. 

—A post-village and township of Waukesha co., abt. 36 m. 
W. S. W. of Milwaukee: total pop. about 1,900, 

Eagle Bridge, in New Fork, à P. O. of Kensselaer co. 

Eagle City, in Minnesota, a village of Washington co., 
abont 18 m. N.E. of St. Paul. 


„ in Illinois, a village of Monroe co., on 

the Mississippi River, abt. 115 m. S. S. W. of Springfield. 

Eagle Creek, in Jndiana, rising in Boone co., and 

niter a general S.E. course.enters the W. Fork of White 
River below Indianapolis, in Marion co. 

—A post-township of Lake co.: pop. about 1,100. 

Eagle Creek, in Minnesota, a village and township of 
Scott co.. on the Minnesota River, about 22 m. S. W. of 
8t. Paul; pop. of township abont 800. 

Eagle Creek, in Ohio, enters Blanchard's Fork at 
Findley, in Hancock co. 

—Another, enters the Ohio River. near Ripley, in Brown co. 

Eagle Creek, in Orrgon, traverses Union co., and en- 
ters the Powder River, about $0 m. E, of La Grande. 

A post-office of Clackamas co. 


alloy consisting of silver and copper. — Sve DoLLAR, aud | Eagle-eyed, (¢gl-id,) a. Shnrp-sighted as an eagle; 


HALF-EAGLE. 

(Orders of knighthood.) The order of the Black Eagle 
of Prussia was founded by Frederick I., on his corona- 
tion day, Jan. 17, 1701. The number of knights, in ad- 
dition to the princes of the royal family, was originally 
30, but it is now unlimited. They must prove their 
noble descent for 4 generations throngh both parents, 


The insignia of the order consists of an octagonal cross 


of blue enamel, and a black eagle, displayed between 
each of the arms of the cross. The cross is suspended 
by a broad ribbon of orange color across the left shoul- 
der, and it is accompanied by an embroidered silver star 
astened on the left breast, The B. E. being the highest 
order in Prussia, no member of it, with the exception 
of foreign princes and 

knights of St. John, 

is permitted to wear 

any other order along 

with it; and as it is 

generally granted 

only to those who are 

expected to be abont 

the person of the king, 

no one who holds it 

is permitted to travel 

from the court more 

than twenty German 

miles without giving 

notice.— The order 

of the Red Eagle, or 

of sincerity, was 

founded in Prussia by 

George William, here- 

ditary prince of Ans- ` 

pach and Bayreuth, 

in 1705; and reorgan- Fig. 894.—RInBON AND CROSS OF 
ized by George Fred- THE ORDER OF THE BLACK EAGLE. 
erick Charles, July 

13, 1734. In 1791 Frederick William II. erected this 
into the second Prussian order, and it was reorganized 
in 1810 and 1830. The decoration consists of a white 
enamelled Maltese cross, surmounted by a royal crown, 
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having an acute or penetrating sight; discerning; pos- 
sessing acute intellectual vision. 

Eagle Foundry, in 7*»»., a P. O. of Huntingdon co. 

Eagle Furnace, in Ten»essee, a post-village of Roan 
co.. about 140 m. ES. E. of Nashville. 

Eagle Grove, in Georgía, a post-office of Elbert co. 

Eagle Grove, in wa, à. post-office of Wright co. 

Eagle Harbor, in Michigan, a post-village of Hough- 
ton co., on a fine bay of Lake Superior, abt. 375 m. N.W. 
of Lansing. It is in the vicinity of some very rich cop- 
per mines. Pop, about 1,900, 

Eagle Harbor, in Arw York, a post-village of Orleana 
co.. abt, 57 m. E.N.E. of Buffalo; pop. about 800. 

Eu gle-hawk, n. (Zw) The English name of the 


Fig. 896. — THE CRESTED EAGLE, 
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genus Morphnus, or Spizaétus, family of Falconide, in-|—The power of distingnishing sounds, and judging of har- 


cluding eagles of comparatively small size, and charac- 
terized by short wings, long slender legs (tarsi), and com- 
paratively feeble toes and claws. They ure natives of | 
warm climates, chiefly of South America. The Crested 
Engle, Morphnus eristatus (fig. 895) of Guiana, may be 
given as type of the genus. 

Eagle Hill, in Aentuc.y, « post-office of Owen co. 

Eagle Island, off the coast of Conraught, co. of Mayo, 
in Ireland, about 4 m. W.S.W. of Erris-Head. It has 2 
light-houses, Lat. 519 7' N., Lon. 10° 6’ W. 

Eagle Island Point, in Maine, a light-house mark- 
ing the N.E. entrance into Penobscot Bay. 

Eagle Lake, in inne, a post-office of Will co. 

Eagle Lake, in Teras, u post-office of Colorado co. 

Eagle Lakes, Tux, in Muine, lying in Aroostook and 
Penobscot cos. 

Eagle Mills, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Iredell co. 

Eagle Milis, in New York, a V. O. of Rensselaer co. 

Eagle Mills, in OAío, a post-office of Vinton co. 

Eagle Mills, in Wisconsin, a township of Buflalo co., 
on the Mississippi River; pop. about 300, | 

Engle Moun'tnin, the highest of the Mourne Moun-| 
taíns, in Ulster, co. Down, Ireland. It is about 2,084 feet 
high. 

Eagle’-owl, n. (Z4) See Bono. 

Eagle Pass, in Texas, u post-village. cap. of Maverick 
co., on the Rio Grande, abt. 450 m. 8.W. of Austin City ; 
pop. nbout 400. 8 

le Point, or E.KHORN Grove, in //L:nois, a post- 
village of Ogle co., about 100 m. N. of Peoria, 

Eagle Point, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Eagle Point, in Wisconsin, u township of Chippewa 
co.; pop. about 550. 

Ea’gleport, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., on the 
Muskingum River, abont 18 m. S. of Zanesville. 

Ea‘gle-ray, n. (Zol.) A large species of ray-fish, the 
miller, Milliobatis aquilla. 

Eagle River, in Kentucky, rises in Scott co., flows 
N.W. through Owen co., then S. W. between Owen and 
Carroll cos., into the Kentucky River. 

Eagle River, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Ke- 
weenaw co, on Lake Superior, about 375 m. N.W. of 
Lansing. 

Engle River, in Wisconsin, rises in Richland co., and 
flows S. into the Wisconsin River. 

Eagle Rock, in Maho, n post-office of Oneida co. 

Eagle Rock, in N. Curolina, a post-village of Wake 
co., about IA m. E. of Raleigh. 

Eagle Rock, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Ve- 
nango co. 

Englesfield, in Indiana, n post-office of Clay co. 

Eagle's Mere, in Pennsylvania, n P.O. of Sullivan co. 

Eagles Nest, Tur, a rock in Munster, co. Kerry, Ire- 
land, between the Upper and Middle Lakes of Killarney. 
and ubout 4 m. S.W. of Killaruey. It is 1,300 feet high, 
and almost perpeudicular. 

Eagle-sighted, a. Maving a penetrating sight. 

En'gless, n. A female eagle. 

Engle-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of argillaceous iron 
ore, having a concentric structure, and occasionally so 
decomposed as to contaiu a loose kernel, that rattles 
when shaken. It derives its name from the fancy en- 
tertained by some, that the stone was the egg of the 
eagle, the internal nodule being the embryo eaglet. 

En'glet, n. A young or diminutive eagle. 

Ea'gletown.in /ndiana, a post-village of Hamilton co., 
about 21 m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Engletown. in Indian Territory.a village of the Choc- 
red Nation, about 160 miles W.S.W. of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Eagle Village, in Indiana, a village of Boone co., 
about 14 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

Eagle Village, in New York, a post-village of Wyo- 
ming co, about 38 m. S. K. of Buffalo. 

En'gleville, in Connecticut, a. post village of Tolland 
co, on the Willimantic River, about 22 miles E. of 
Hartford. 

Eagleville, in Ohio, a post-village of Ashtabula co., 
on Mill Creek, about 200 in. N.E. of Columbus. 

Eagleville, in /ennsylvania, a village of Centre co., 
on Bald Eagle Creek, about 100 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

—A post-office of Montgomery co. 

Eagleville, in Tennessee, n post-village of Williamson 
co., about 30 m. S. of Nashville. 

Eagleville, in Wisconsin, a village of Milwankee co. 

—A village of Waukesha co., about 36 m. W.S.W. of Mil- 
waukee. See ExGLE, 

En'gle-wood, n. The fragrant wood of Alvexylon agal- 
lochum, used by the Asivtics for burning as incense. 

Eagre, (Cr,) n. A tidal phenomenon seen in estuaries. 
See Bonk. 

Eakin, in Pennsylrania, n P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Eal'derman, n. Old spelling of ALDERMAN, g. t. 

Ean, v.a. or n. See YEAN, 

Ean'ling. n. Seo YELLING. 

Ear, n. [A. 8. ear, aehher ; D. aar ; Ger. ühre.] A spike 
of grain; as, The corn is in the et. Lady Dufferin. 

—v. n. To form ears, as corn; to shoot iuto spike-like 
processes. 

Ear, v.a. [A. S. erian; Gr. aróo; High Ger. erren, to 
plongh; Icel. ar, plonghing.] To plongh; to till; to 
cultivate the soil by cutting and turning over. 


„The field of love, with plough of virtue ear'd." —Fairfar. 


Ear, n. [A. S. eare; Ger. hr; Icel. eyra ; Gr. ous; Ar. 
uzn, the ear} The organ which gives the faculty of 
hearing to both men and animals, by which sound is 
perceived; and, in general, both the external and inter- 
nal part is understood by the term. (See below, Q Anat. 


and Physiol.) 


mony; as, a fine ear for music. 

„She has a delicate ear, and her voice is music." — Richardson. 
—A favorable hearing; heed; attention: regard; disposi- 

tion tu like or dislike what is heard. 

* Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice." — Shaks. 

—Anything resembling un ear or ears; as, the ears of a 
water-can. 

About the ears, near at hand; close to; in neighbor- 
hood.— By the ears, in close contact or proximity 
hence, to set by the ears, to be by the ears, to quarrel ; to 
squabble; to fight; to contend; to scuffle. 

„A mean rascal sets other. ic, eer by the ears, without fight- 
ing himself." — L Estrange. 

Up to the ears, deeply im 32d; extremely absorbed ; 
nearly overwhelmed ; as, vo de up to the ears in debt. 

“Up to the ears in love with a fine lady." — L' Estrange. 

(Anat. and Physiol.) As it exists in man and mam- 
malin, the enr consists of three parts: the external car, 
the middle ear, or tympanum, and the internal ear, or 
labyrinth. The external ear consists of an expanded, 
trumpet-shaped, cartilaginous structure, called the pin- 
na or auricle, which collects the sounds, and a tube 
which conveys these sounds to the internal ear. (Fig. 


Fig. 896. — THE FAR. 

A, External Cartilage. B. Auditory Passage. C. Tympanum and 
Eustachian Tube. D. Stapus, Incus, and Malleus. E, Semi- 
circular Canals. F, Cochlea or Shell. 

896.) The pinna or auricle consists of an uneven piece 

of yellow cartilage, covered with integument, and fixed 

to the margin of the meatus auditorius externus. It is 
of an oval form, with the margin folded, and the larger 
end placed upward. The round, rim-like margin iscalled 
the heliz, the depression immediately within which be- 
ing the groove or fossa of the helix. Within the latter 
is a large elevation, called the antiheliz, which presents 
at the upper part a well-marked depression — the fossa 
of the antihelix. In the centre of the pinna is a deep 
hollow, named the concha, which conducts to the open- 
ing of the meatus auditorius. In front of that hollow 
is a projection of a triangular shape, called the fragus ; 
aud on the opposite side of the hollow, rather below the 
level of tlie tragus, is another projection — the antitra- 
gus. Inferiorly, the pinna is terminated by a soft, pen- 
dulous part, called the lobule, The auditory canal, meatus 
auditorius externus, or the tube by which sound is con- 
veyed from the pinna to the internal ear, or tympanum, is 
about 114 inches in length, and is formed partly by bone, 
and partly by cartilage and membrane. Its direction is 
obliquely forwards and inwards, and is somewhat bent 
downwards towards the middle, so that it is rather higher 
there than at cither extremity. In shape it is rather flat- 
tened from before backwards, and it is narrowest at the 
bent part. The cartilaginous portion is about half an inch 
in length, and is formed by the cartilage of the concha 
and tragus being projected inward to the circumference 
of the auditory passage, to which it is firmly attached. 

The osseous portion is about three quarters of au inch 

in length. and is narrower than the cartilaginous part. 

Its outer extremity is dilated, and rough in the greater 

part of its circumference, for the attachment of the 

cartilage of the pinna, The inner end is less dilated 
than the outer, and is sloped, so that the anterior wall 
juts out beyond the posterior by about two lines; it is 
marked, except at its upper part, by a narrow groove, 
for the insertion of the membrana tympani. The skin 
lining the auditory canal is very thin, and is continued 

over the membrane of the tympanum in the form of a 

thin pellicle. forming is »uter covering. Around the 

entrance of the meatu re some fine hairs: and there 
are also ceruminous g) n's which secrete the ear-wax, 

and open on the surface by separate orifices. The mid- 

dle ear, or tympanum, is an irregular cavity situnted 

within the petrons bone, and interposed between the 
meatus anditorius and the labyrinth or inner ear. It 
is filled with air, and communicates with the pharynx 
by the Eustachian tube. It is traversed by a chain 
of small movable bones, which connect the membrana 
tympani with the labyrinth, and serve to convey the 
vibrations communicated to the membrana tympani 
across the cavity of the tympanum to the internal ear. 

The outer boundary of the cavity is formed by the mem- 

brana tympani. and by a small portion of the surround- 

ing bone. This membrane is a thin, semi-transparent 
substance, nearly oval in form, separating the cavity of 
the tympanum trom the bottom of the auditory canal. 

It is placed obliquely across the meatus, or at an angle of 
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about 45 degrees, its outward plane looking downwards. 
The Eusta- 
chian tube 
is the chan- 
nel through 
which air is 
conveyed 
from the pha- 
rynx to the 
tympanum. 
It is about 
1% inch in 
length, and 
is directed 
down wards 
and inwards , 
to the pha- 
rynx. Like 
the meatus 
auditorius, it 
is partly osse- 
ous and part- 
ly cartilagin- 
ous in text- 
ure. The 
small bones 
or ossicles of 
the tympan- 
um ure three 
in number 
(fig. 897)—the 
malleus, iu- 
cus, and 
stapes, The 
malleus, or 
mallet, consists of a head, neck, handle, and two pro- 
cesses, n Jong and a short. The incus, so called from its 
resemblance to an anvil, but which rather resembles & 
molar-tooth with two fangs, ove of them longer than 
the other, aud bent to one side, consists of a body and 
two processes. The stapes, or stirrup, consists of a head, 
neck, two branches, and a base. These small bones are 
connected together, «nd with the tympanum, by Jiga- 
ments, and moved by small muscles. The handle of 
the malleus is attached externally to the membrana 
tympani; its head articulates with the body of the 
incus. The shorter process of the incus ix received into 
an aperture of what are termed the mastoid cells, the 
long process curving downwards and ending ina rounded 
convex point, where it articulates with the head of the 
stapes. This last has a horizontal position, with the 
crura or branches directed forwards and backwards; 
and its base is fixed over the fenestra ovalis of the 
internal wall of the tympanum. This is a reniform 
opening leading from the tympanum into the vestibule, 
the opening being closed by the delicate lining mem- 
brane common to both cavities, The inner and funda- 
mental portion of the organ of hearing is called the 
labyrinth, and consists of three parts— tho vestibule, 
the semicircular canals, and the cochlea. It consists of 
a series of cavities channelled out of the substance of 
the petrous bone, communicating externally with the 
cavity of the tympanum, and internally with the meatus 
auditorius internus, which contains the anditory nerve. 
Within the osseous labyrinth is contuined the mem- 
branous labyrinth, npon which the ramifications of the 
auditory nerve are distributed. The vestibule is the 
common central cavity of the osseous Jabyrinth, and is 
placed behind the cochlea, but in front of the semi- 
circular canals. It is somewhat oval in form, and meas- 
ures about 1-5th inch in different directions, but is nar- 
rowest from without inwards. In its anterior wall is a 
large oval opening leading to the cochlea; and in its 
posterior and superior walls are five openings, by which 
it communicates with the semicircular canals. These 
are three bony canals situate] above and behind the 
vestibule. They are of unequal length, and measure 
about 1-20th inch in diameter; but the ends of each are 
dilated just before opening into the vestibule, the one 
end in each being more dilated than the other. and 
called the ampulla. They describe the greater part of 
a circle, and all open at both ends iuto the vestibule, 
the ends of two of them, however, coalescing. From a 
difference in the direction taken by these canals. they 
have been named the superior and posterior vertical, 
and the horizontal. The cochlea, so named from its 
resemblance to a snail's shell, is conical in form, and 
placed almost horizontally in front of the vestibnle. 
Its length is about !4 inch. and its width at the base 
about the same. It consists of an axis or centre, of a 
canal winding spirally round it for two turns and a half 
from the base to the apex, and of a delicate lamina, 
contained within the canal, which follows its windings, 
and subdivides it into two passages. When measured 
along the outer side, the canal is abont 1% inch long, 
and its diameter at the beginning about 1-loth inch, 
but gradually diminishing to half that size towards the 
other end. The whole inner surface of the labyrinth, 
including the semicircular canals and the passages of 
the cochlea, is lined with a thin fibrons membrane, the 
outer surface of which adheres closely to the bone, while 
the inner is covered with a single layer of epithelium, 
like that on serous membranes, and secretes a thin 
serons fluid, called the liyuor cotunnit, or perilymph. 
This fluid fills the passages of the cochlea, and surrounds 
the membranous labyrinth. This last is a membranous 
structure inclosed within the osseous labyrinth, and 
separated from its lining membrane by the perilymph. 
It is confined to the vestibule and semicircular canals, 
having the general form of the surrounding bony parts, 
and is composed of a closed sac with rather a complex 


Fig. 897. 


CAVITY OF THE TYMPANUM, OSSICULA AU- 
DITUB, AND THEIR MUSCLES. (Magnified.) 


aa, cavity of the tympanum: b, membrana 
tympani. or rather the osseous circle to which it 
is attached; c, handle of the malleus, resting on 
the middle of the membrana tympani: d, head 
of the malleus, articulating with the incus; e, 
long handle of the malleus, passing into the 
crenoidal fissure (the anterior muscle of the mal- 
leus is attached to it); f, internal muscle of the 
malleus; g, anvil; A, lenticular bones ; í, stapes; 
k, musculus stapedius. 
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form, containing ^ fluid called the endolymph. That solemnities. The office is hereditary in the family of 
rtof the membranous labyrinth contained inthevesti-| the bukes of Norfolk. 

ule consists of two rounded portions, which, though Ear-lock, n. [A. S. ear-locca.] A curl of hair over 
closely conuected together, appear to be distinct sacs, the ear; a love-lock. 
the larger of the two, the utricle, or common linus, Enrl'ville, in Wwa, a post-village of Delaware co., abt. 
being situated at the posterior and upper part of the 27 m. W. of Dubuque. 

vestibule; the other, the saccule, is smaller and rounder, Earlville, in Ohio, a post-office of Portage co. 

and is situated in the lower and fore part of the vesti- Earlville, in Pennsylvania, & post-office of Berks co. 
bule. Small calcareous masses, consisting of minute Early, (le.) a. [A. S. ærlice, from er, sooner ; Icel. ár, 
rounded and elongated grains of carbonate of lime, are the morning; Gr. eär, cont. er, the dawn; D. eér, be- 
situated in the inner part of the wall of the utricle and fore] Being before no point of time; forward; in ad- 
saccule. The auditory nerve, which is distributed over] vance of something else ; prior in time; being at the 
the ditferent parta of the labyrinth, enters by the meatus beginning of the day; being in good season; timely; 
auditorius iuternus, and divides into two branches, viz., before the usual time; not late; as, an early riser, an 
an anterior for the cochlea, aud a posterior for the| early call. 

membranous labyrinth. The cochlear branch divides « Sickness is early old age." — Pope. 

at the base of the modiolus or axis into numerous twigs, —Aadv. Soon; in good season ; betimes; as, come early. ears. Young girls usually have their ears bored for 
that enter the apertures in that body, whence they are| Early, in Georgia, a S. W. co., bordering on Alabama; E. R. when about seven years of uge- 
directed outwards. The vestibular branch divides into| ares, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Chattahoochee River, and Earsh, (érsh.) n. See EDDISH. 

three branches, which proceed to the membranous laby- Colamoka and Spring creeks. Surfuce, level; soil, fer- Ear-shell, n. (Zodl.) See HALIOTIDAE. 


especial female ornament In nenrly all ages and in all 
countries, Homer speaks of Juno as being adorned 
with Æ. N.; and the statue of the Venus de Medici has 
the ears pierced for rings. Among the Greeks and 
Romans E. R. were much worn; aud during the decline 
of the Roman empire the most costly and brilliant 
jewelry was worn in the ears of the Roman ladies. 
Pearls were the principal jewels employed; but dia- 
mouds, rubies, and sapphires of great value, were also 
worn, Among the Egyptians E. R. were much worn, 
and in modern times such ornaments were worn, at 
different periods, by men as well us women, At the 
present day, women alone wear E. R. — When the ears 
are bored, a slight inflammation generally occurs, whic 
acts as a counter-irritant in the case of sore eyes. This 
is often adduced us a reason for putting rings in the 


rinth, and ramify themselves on the walls of the sacs,| — tile. Cup. Blakely. Pop. (1880) 7,605. Ear'-shot, n. Any distance at which words may be 
some of the fine filaments passing through the otolith Early, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Elk co. heard ; within hearing, or reach of the ear. 

or calcareous mass, and others outside of it. — The sense | Early Grove, iu Mississippi, a post-village of Marshall ++ Stand you out of ear-shot, —1 have something to say to your 
of hearing is, strictly speaking, only ^ refinement of the| | Co», abt. 175 m. N.E. of Jackson. wife in private." — Dryden. : 


sense of touch. The impressions with which it is con- Ear'lysville. in Virginia, a post village of Albemarle " T a , 
versant arise wholly from peculiar undulations, pro- | CO. t. 94 m. WNW of. Richmond. Earth, (i) 1 se oe Forth Gier, ero 2 Gar, 
pagated in obedienco to ordinary laws, in the medium | Ear’ mark, n. A mark made on a sheep's ear, for neous globe Abel wa STRADE: ate world ples or 
in which the animal lives, an impinging more or less| identification. k de x , 1 
immediately on i sensitive part. ‘The trumpet-like | —Any distinguishing mark or sign to identify proprietor- poe E scenes of existence, as the sun, moon, 
pinna or auricle of the external ear serves to collect the ship, Kc. piens 177 S F 9 

sound, which is then conveyed, by means of the meatus|—v.a. To mark by slitting or cropping the ear; as, an Th dim spot which men call Furth. t alton. 3 
auditorius externus, to the membrana tympani. This | ear-marked ewe. —The particles which compose the niass of the glo pe, but 
is thrown into vibration, which is communicated to the Earn, (ern, ) v. 4. [A. S. ernan. gearnian ; Ger. ernten,| more particularly, the particles which form the fine 
malleus, and is carried by the incus and stapes to tho to reap; ernte, erop.] To merit or deserve by labor, or mould on the surface of the globe; any indefinite muss 
membrane of the fenestra ovalis. From this last the| by any performance. — To gain, acquire, obtain, or win| or portion of that matter; the ground; soil; as, poor 


motion is communicated to the various parts of the| by labor, service, or performance ; to deserve and re- earth. 

membranous labyrinth, taken up by the fine filaments ceive as compensation ; us, to earn one's livelihood. u Give him a little earth for charity |" — Shake. 

of the auditory nerve, aud conveyed to ihe brain. The Earn, v.n. |A. S. gerinnun, to curdle.] To concrete or| —The elementary bodies which form the globe, distinct 
use of the small caleareous masses in the sacs is to curdle, as milk, (Used in some parts o England.) from fire, air, or water; dry land; terrene matter. 
strengthen the sonorous undulations, and to communi-| Earn. (ern.) n. A name sometimes given in Scotland to u Water, earth, and air attest his bounty.” — Thomson. 

cate to the nerves stronger impulses than the lymph the eagle; as, Earn's cliff (the eagle's cliff). LA distinct part of the globe; a country ; ® region; & 


alone could impart. The range of hearing ditfers very | Earne, or Erne, n river of Scotland, falling into the 1: rr 

much in different individu als. Bounds unperceived by Tay near Abernethy. It rises in eg of the same land nidi T dh eee 
some are readily heard by others. he ordinary range| name. which has a circumference of 20 m., and is 24 m. et on. » Hi 2 
of human hearing, comprised between the lowest notes] from Perth. Thee heathen Saxons, and regained our earth. — Dryden. 
of the organ and the highest known sound emitted by Earnest, (ér’nest,) a. [A. S. eornest, or geornest : allied | A hole in the ground in which an animal burrows ; as, 
insects, includes, according to Wollaston, more than to Ears, q- v.; 0. Ger. ernust, efficacious.) ‘Ardent in| &fox's earth. 

nine octaves, all of which are distinctly perceptible by| the prosecution of any o! ject or enterprise; eager to ol —The inhabitants of the globe. See GLOBE, p. 1090. 


most ears. — See DEAFNESS. tain; having a longing inclination; warmly engaged or ^ Barth, with ber thousand voices, praises God." — Coleridge. 
Ear-ache, (dH n. Aching pain in the ear. incited; really intent upon anything; as, an eurnest (Astron.) The planet on which we live. It is the 
Ear-bored, a. With perforation of the eur. purpose. — Intent; fixed; serious; zealous; eager; us, third planet from the sun, its orbit lying beyond those 
Ear’-cap, n. A covering to protect the ears from cold: an earnest politician. of Mercury and Venus. The mean distance of the enrth 
also, an envelope to protect the ears of horses trom fly-| —7- Seriousness; a real event, as opposed to jesting or from the sun is 92,620,000 of miles. Its form is spherical 
bites, frost, &c. figured appearance ; eagerness ; intentness. or globular. The simple proof of this fact is, that the 
Ear'-drop, n. An ornament worn pendent from the «^ Hath giv'n in earnest, what I bass d in jest- "—Shaks. extent of land or water over which we can look is much 
enr. See EAR-RIVG. i i 
: —First-fruits; handsel; that which is paid in advance, to greater when we nre on the top of a mountain, or lofty 
E 5 m 1 tympanum of the eur; a clinch a bargain or bespeak ee am part paid or de tower, nt the mast-head of a vessel, than when we are on 
Eariness, n Same as EERINESS. e livered beforehand, as u pledge und security for the the ordinary level of the ground. The masts of vessels 
` E j UR A v whole; a pledge or assurance of something more to are seen while the hulls are hidden by the convexity 


Ear‘ing, u. (Nu.) A rope or lashing, which bendsor 
reefs a sail to the cringle. E 

Earl. (ert.) n. In S. ci; Dan.jarl. See ELDER. Orig- . — 5 1 
nally, a title of honor amon the Danes, tantamount to w. e sum paid by the buyer of go s in order 
the modern term iria A title of nobility, being, to bind the seller to the terms of the agreement. To side of the polest toy isle bee pee 
in degree, below a marquis, and above a viscount. Itis constitute Æ, the thing must be given as token of rati-| gradually into view The shadow of the earth upon the 
equivalent to the French comte (count). Ger. graf, It. fication of the contract, and it should be expressly] moon during an eclipse is always round ; and, lastly, the 
contr, and Spanish anl Portuguese conde, The term stated so by thegiver. After E. given, and what may be] earth has been many times circumnavigated. The earth, 
orizinated with the nations of the north of Europe, who f its amount, the vendor cannot sell the goods to another 
applied the title of “jarl » (pronounced yarl) to chief- without a default in the vendee, and, therefore, if the lat- 
tains of the highest rank, who were appointed by the ter does not come and pay, and take the goods, the ven- 
sovereign to govern large tracts of land, having the dor ought to goand request him, and then, if he does not 
powers of a viceroy in the administration of justice, but} come, pay for the goods, and take them away in con- 
being also under the obligation of furnishing, equipping, venient time, tlie agreement is dissolved, and he is at 
and maintaining n certain number of men as u contin- liberty to sell them to any other person. 
gent to the national force, and of acting ns their leader Ear'nestly, adv. Warmly ; zealously 5 importunately + 
when the necessities of war compelled the king to call| with real desire; in an earnest manner; with eagerness; 
them out for actual service. The dignity was, in fact, showing fixed attention ; as, speak to him earnestly. 
equivalent among the ‘Teutonic nations to that of || Ear'nest-money, ”- See EARNEST. 
Roman comes, or count: and the appellation was the Enr'nestness, u. Quality of being earnest ; ardor in 
highest title of honor that the monarch could confer. the pursuit of anything; nnimated desire ; feverish zeal 
The title of E. remained the highest title of rank in| °F warmth of inclination: engerness ; vehemence ; 
Europe until the latter part of the lith cent, when the| fervor; importun anxious care; solicitude; fixed 


come. (Often called earnext-money.) of the earth; and on approaching land, the tops of 
y received from Satan." Decay of Piety. towers and spires of churches are seen before buildings 
of less altitude rise into sight. As we go north, the 


duke and marquis took precedence over the earls. desire or attention ; seriousness. 
Earl, in Pennsylvania, à township of Berks co., about | Earning, (érn'ing,) n. (Generally nsed in the plural.) 
18 in. E. of Reading: pop. abt. 1,500. That which is earned by duty, labor, or service; that 
A township of Lancaster co.; pop. ubt. 3,500. which is gained or merited by due performance ; wages ; 
Ear’-lap, n. The tip of the ear. rewaril ; us, honest earnings. 
F e (érl'dum,) n. The seigniory, jurisdiction, or * The wages of sin are the devil's earnings.” 
dignity of an carl. Ear'-pick. n. An instrument used for probin and a " 
Ear'less, a. Destitute of ears. v pite the ear. k 8 Fig. 809. — BAILEY 8 APPARATUS. 
, arless. on high, stood unabash'd Defoe." — Pope. Earps borough, in N. Carolina, P.O. ofJohnsonco.| however, is not properly a sphere, but an oblate spheroid 
2 Ear-ring, n. A Jewel or ornament worn pendent at| having an equatorial diameter of 79256 miles, and ^ 
—Disinclined to hear or listen ; deaf. the ear which requires to be bored, in order that it may polar diameter of 1899-14 miles. That the distance 
Earle, in filinois, a township of La Salle co.; P.. abt beattached. From from the E.’s centre to the poles is less than it is from 
1,209. es in Jere- the same point to the equator, is proven. by tbe tact 
Xarle'ville, or EARLVILLE, in Illinois, a post-village of miah, it appenrs that a degree of a meridian increases from the equator 


La Salle co., abt. 140 m. N. N. k. of Springfield that they were 
Earleville, or E\RLVILIE, in New York, a post-village much worn by the 
of Madison co., on the Chenango River, about 32 m. W. Hebrew women 
of Utica. in his time; and 
Earleville, or EARLVILLE, in Pennsylvania, a village decorating the 
of Lancaster co. erson with E. R. 
Ear'liness, n. State ofadvance, forwardness, or prompt- Bas always been 
ness; a state of being early, or before anything, or atj a favorite custom 
the beginning. among all East- 
Earls'ton. or Er‘cildoune, in Scotland. a parish| ern nat ions. 
of Berwick co., 7 m. from Lander; the birthplace of Among many 


to the poles; also a pendulum of & given length is found 
to move faster when carried toward the poles, and 


and that the distance from the E.'s centre must conse- 
quently be less. The mean density, OF specific gravity 
of the E. is 5°67 times that of water; that is to SAY, if 
we could compare the weight of the E. and that of a 
sphere of water of exactly the same size, the weight of 
the E. would be 5:67 times as much as that of the water. 
This result is attained by what is known as Caven- 


Thomas the Rhymer. nations they were dish’s experiment. This experiment, us performed 
Earl -marshal,». In England, one of the great of. worn both by men M by Mr. Francis Bailey, may be described by the aid of 
ficers of state, whose business it is to take cognizance} and women; but 5 Fig. 899. Two small balls, A.B, carried on a rod, 
of all matters relating to honor, pedigree, and military it has been an Fig. 808. — A JEWISH LADY. A € B, are suspended by a single wire, D E, or by two 
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wires at a small distance from each other, and their 
positions carefully observed by means of a telescope. 
Large balls of lead, F G, which move upon a turning 
frame, are brought near to them. Observations are 
then made to see how much these smaller balls are 
attracted out of their places by the large ones. By 
another movement of the turning frame, the larger 


EART 


To cover with mould or earth ; — occasionally preceding 
up. 
P. “ Why this ado in earthing up a careass ? — Blair. 


—v.n. To burrow; to retire under ground. 


Here foxes cart d, nnd wolves abhorr'd the day." — Tickell. 


Earth’-apple, n. A naine sometimes given to various 


edible gourds, roots, &., as a cucumber or potato. 


balls can be brought to the position H K. The sal Enrth'-bng. n. (Mil) Same ns SAND-nAG, q. v. 


balls are always put into a state of vibration by the E£arth'-bank, n. 
by observing | Enmth'-board, n. 


attraction of the larger ones; then 
the extreme distances to which they swing both 
ways, and taking the middle place between those 
extreme distances, we find the place at which the 
attraction of the large balls would hold them steady. 
Then, knowing the size of the large balls and their dis- 
tauces from the small balls in the experiment, and know- 
ing also the size of the E, and the distance of the small | 


Earth'-born, a. 


Enrth'-bound, a. 


A mound or hillock of earth. 
(Agric) The mould-board of a 
plough, 
Born of the earth; springing in a 
pristine condition from the earth; terrigenou "arthly; 
terrestrial ; as, * the eartA-born race.” ( Prior.) — Produc- 
ed by earthly things; as, **eartAi-born cares," Goldsmith. 
Fastened by the pressure of the 
earth ; as, “an earth-bound root." — Shaks. 


balls from the centre of the E, we can calculate what Earth’-bred, a. Low; mean; abject; sordid, 
would be the proportion of the attraction of the large Earth-closet, n. A closet resembling an ordinary 


balls on the small balls to the attraction of the E. on 
the small balls (that is, the weight of the small balla), if 
the leaden balls had the same density as the mean den- 
sity of the E. It was found that this would produce a 
smaller attraction than that computed from the obscr- 
vations. Consequently. the mean density of the E. is 
less than the density of lead in the same proportion; 


Earth'-created, «. Made of e; 
Earth’-drake, n. (A. S. Myth.) A fabulous monster 


water-closet, but in which earth is used in place of 
water for disinfecting the deposits, 
th. 


of the dragon- kind, 


Earthen, (u,) a. Composed of earth ; made of earth 


or chiyey matter; as, earthen ware. 


and thus the mean density of the E. is found to be as| Earth'enware, ». Ware made of earth or clay by fic- 


above stated — 5'67. The E moves in its orbit from W. 
to E.; it performs its annual revolution in about 36514 
days, and its revolution on its own axis in 23 hours, 56 
minutes, and 4 seconds. The orbit of the E. is an ellipse 
of small eccentricity, having the sun in one of its foci. 
The earth’s axis has an inclination to the plane of its 


sons, and the variations in the length of d 
The temperature of the surface of the Æ. varies at differ- 
ent times from different causes. (See CLIMATE, METEO- 
ROLOGY, &c.) The interior of the Æ. is, for the following 
reasons, generally supposed to possess a high tempera- 
ture: — 1. The form of the earth, nearly spherical, and 
flattened at the poles of rotation, together with the reg- | 
ular disposition of the materials about the centre in el- 
liptical layers, proves that it must have originally ex- 
isted in a fluid, if not an aériform state; so that the 
constitnent molecules must have had free liberty to obey 
the forces arising from their mutual attraction and from 
the rotation of the whole mass, and arranged themselves 
in the position of equilibrium. (See CENTRAL FORCES.) 
But there i8 no other agent than heat to which we can 
attribute the fusion of such substances as compose the 
greater part of the exterior crust of the E. 2. The phe- 
nomena of volcanoes, hot springs, and earthquakes, re- 
ceive a very simple explination on the hypothesis that 
the nucleus of the Æ. still remains in a state of fusion, 
and that the consolidation of the exterior crust still pro- 
ceeds, though. at an extremely slow rate. 2, The fact 
(which now appears to be fully established) that a sensible 
increase of temperature takes place as we descend from 
the surface (in deep mines, for exienple), after. passing 
the depth at which the influence of the solar heat ceases 
to be felt, furnishes a direct proof of a very high tem- 
perature in the interior of the earth. Much uncertainty 
exists as to the rate at which this increase takes place; 
but the mean result ofa number of experiments made in 
Europe and in this country, gives an increase of 1? Fahr. 
for every l5 yards of vertical descent, after passing the 
stratum of constant temperature. Admitting this rate 


of increase, and supposing it to be continued to the cen- 
tre, the intensity of heat at the centre will be expressed 
by Vof W Vs pyrometer. The temperature 


of 100? of Wedgewood, which is sufficient to fuse the 
lavas and tho greater part of the known rocks, would 
be found at the « pth of 125 miles. Other ge gists, 
however, are of opinion that the phenomena warrant the 
conclusion that the mean thickness of the solid crust of 
the Æ. does not exceed 60 miles. Others, again, express 
an opinion, founded on the precession of the equinoxes, 
that the thickness of the solid ernst is much greater. 
In whatever manner the Æ. may have taken its existing 
form, t! are abundant proofs that its surface has been 
the theatre of many great revolutions. The masses of 
sand and gravel, and beds of limestone composed of 
shells and corals, which are found in the interior of con- 
tinents, and even to the su:nmits of the highest monn- 
tains, plainly show that the present land was once im- 
mersed deep under the waters of the ocean. ‘The remains 
of annals and plants belonging to tropical countr 
found in the highest latitudes, indicate an entirely diffe 
ent disposition of climates from those which now exist. 
The appearances of the mineral strata, twisted, and dis- 
located, and broken asunder, also afford undeniable evi- 
dence that the changes which have taken place on the 
surface of the Æ have not all been brought about by the 
silent action of the causes which we see in daily opera- 
tion. but by the operation of some sudden and violent 
force. 

(Cvm.) An E. proper is a compound body, consisting 
of a metal in combination with oxygen. They are Aln- 
mina, Giucina, Zirconia, Thoria, Didymia, Lantana, Ceria, 
Yttria, Terbia, and Erbia. They are insoluble in water, 
but dissolve in acids, and are precipitated from their 
solutions by ammonia, potash, or soda. They are the ox- 
ides of metals that do not decompose water. 

(Agric.) Earths are distinguished from soils by their 
being without organized matter in their composition. 
Though scarcely any such earths are found on or near 
the ground’s surface, yet the distinction is of use in 
speaking of soils. Thus. we say, a soil the basis of which 
is H., sandstone, or chalk, &c. 

Earth, v.a. To hide in earth; to bury: to cause to bur- 
row in the earth; as, “ The fox is earthed.” ( Dryden.) — 


Enrt 


Earth’ly-minded, a. 
Earth'ly- 


Earth'ness, n. 


tile process; crockery ; potte 
TERY, POTTER'S ART, Porc 


; china-ware, — See Por- 


„&c. 


AID 


Enrth'-fed, à. Low: abject; sordid. 
Earth’-flag, „. (Min.) A variety of Asbestos, so called 


trom its long, fine, and flexible fibres, resembling flax. 


> l Enrth'-flax, ». (Min.) Seo ASBESTOS. 
orbit of 2414? ; from this arise the phenomena of the Sen- Earth'-fork, n. 


A pronged fork used in tillage, 


and nicht.) Earth’/Limess, n. State or quality of being earthly or 


gross. 


—Worldliness; strong attachments to worldly things and 


earthly fleshpots, 


Earthling. u. A mortal; an inhabitant of the earth; 


a frail human creature, 

y, 4. Pertaining to tho earth, or to this world; 
belonging to our present state; carnal; vile; sordid: 
Meany base; worldly; sensual;— opposed to hearerly 
or spiritually; us, earthly things. —Of anything on 
earth; conceivable ; — used metaphorically ; as, of what 
earthly use is it? 


With a mind inclined to 
earthly things; worldl y-disposed. 

dedness. u. Worldliness; grossness ; 
devotion to things of this earth. 

Quality or state of being earthy, or 
of containing earth: grossneas. 

at, n. (B) A name popularly given to 
various subterranean substances produced by planta, as 
the tuberous root of the uuibelliferous plant Bunium 
Jlezuosum. 


Earth’-pea, n. (Bot.) Soo LATHYRUS. 
Earthquake, (cr(Akiwát.) n. 


A shaking, heaving, 
trembling, or concussive action of the solid crust of the 
earth. From the impossibility of obtaining direct ob- 
servations. all attompts at explaining the cause of earth- 
quakes must be only theoretical. AJL theorists agree as 
to the connection. between E. and voleanoes, and. the 
cause of both these phenomena is attributed to the 
existence of à molten fluid mass in the centre of tlie 
earth. The generation of immense volumes of elastic 
gases under the influence of the heat of this mass, 
would necessarily result in an. explosion, which would 
account for many of the E. which occur. The latest 
theory is that of the brothers Rodgers, who state that 
the producing cause is an actual pulsation of the molten 
fluid mass in the interior of the earth. This pulsation 
is carried forward in the shape of great waves, from 
large ruptures caused by the tension of clastic matter, 
bearing along, or floating, as it were, the rocky crust 
of the earth above, The structure of certain moun- 
tains confirms this theory in a very remarkable manner. 
The history and occurrence of E. in. by-gone ages is of 
great interest to the geologist. They seem to have oc- 
curred at all times, and to have altered the surface of the 
globe in all parts, forming new lakes and river-courses, 
and sweeping away old ones; changing hills into val- 
leys, and raising ridges of mountains out of level plains. 
No part of the earth is free from them. They ave, how- 
ever, most. prevalent iu the neighborhood of volcanoes, 
and their frequency and violence seem to Le connected 
with the intensity and activity of the volcanoes near 
them. Nearly all volcanic phenomena are accompanied 
by trembling and shaking of the earth near them. On 
many occasions they precede volcanic eruptions, and 
cease ns soon as the eruption takes place. It is singular, 
however, that many of the most severe E. take place in 
regions far remote from volcanoes; and districts in 
which there are the remains of extinct voleanoes are 
not more liable to Æ. than other places. Egypt has been 
more exempt, perhaps, than any other country; butan 
E. occurred there in A. D. 1740. They sometimes happen 
in the middle of the ocean; and cases have occurred 
where volcanic islands have been thrown up, and after- 
wards have disappeared. It has been calculated that 
not less than twelve or thirteen Æ, destroying both 
life and property, happen every year, When they oceur 
there is, first, à trembling; then asevere shock 
cession of shocks; then a trembling again, which 
gradually dies away. The most violent shocks are instan- 
tangons, and there are seldom more than three or four, 
When there is more than one violent shock, there are 
smaller shocks or tremblings between. Whole cities 
have been destroyed by an .; and fertile districts, with 
all their fruits and produce, have been laid waste, It 
has been estimated that at least 13,000,000 of the human 
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Enrth'-shaking. n. 


| Ease, (077) n. 


EASE 


race have been destroyed by these convulsions. When 
un E. occurs, observers state that the «hock has at first 
a distinct vertical direction. coming from below upwards, 
but afterwards the direction of the motion becomes 
gradually more horizontal, till it ceases. This motion 
is evidently caused by an earth-wave, or undulation of 
the solid crust of the earth. These waves must move 
very rapidly, often not lasting at any point more than & 
second of time. When E. occur near the shore, the 
raising of the earth of course affects the sea, and im- 
mense tidal waves sweep over the land, often at a great 
distance from the shore, with irresistible fury. The E. 
which occurred in 1868 at the Sandwich Islands and 
along the west coast of South America, ranks among tho 
most violent and destructive of which history has made 
record. In Peru, from Callao to Iquique, the whole coast 
was left in a complete state of desolation and ruin. 
čntire cities were destroyed. Immense tidal waves 
swept in upon the coast, dashing many vessels in pieces, 
and destroying much property and many lives. It has 
been estimated that 30,000 lives were lost in South 
America by this E, and property destroyed to the 
amount of $300,000,000. In October of the same year 
a violent shock was experienced at San Francisco, Cal. 
May, 1877, an E. occurred on the coasts of Peru and 
Bolivia nearly as destructive as that of 1868, Iquique, 
Cobija, and several other tow ns were almost destroyed, 
and several hundred lives lost. Es operate to raise 
the land masses, and thus oppose the destructive ten- 
dency of the nqueous agencies, Which incessantly labor 
to wear away the continents, and reduce them to one 
common leve]. See Schmidt on E.'s and Volcanoes (1876). 
Having power to shake the 
earth: agitating the earth. 
Earth’-table, n. ( Arch.) The lowest course of stone 
that is seen in a building, level with the earth. 
Earth’ward, adv. Toward the earth; correlative to 
hearenward or shyoard, 
Earth’-worm, n. (Zo) See LUMBRICIDÆ. 
Enrth'-work, z. (Mi. An intrenchment hastily 
thrown up, consisting chiefly of a rampart and. ditch, 
nnd serving as a temporary line of defen 


A mean, sordid wretch; a niggard; a close-fisted hunks, 


Earth’y, a. Consisting of, containing, or resembling 
earth; terrene; as, earthy substances. 
Survey his dead and earthy image." — Shaks. 


—Inhabiting the earth, relating to earth; terrestrial. 


Those earthy spirits black and envious are." — Dryden. 


Gross; cruile; cross; not refiued ; as, “earth oss con- 
; y gr 


cit.“ — N. 
(Min.) Without lustre, or dull and rough to the 
touch; as, an earthy fracture, — Webster, 

Ear’-trumpet, n. An auricle; an instrument applied 
to the ear in cases of partial deafness arising from injury 
to the membrane of the drum of the ear, want of proper 
susceptibility in the auditory nerve, and other causes. 
It is made of metal, — silver or goug-metal being cc 
sidered the best, — and it is curved in form, one end be- 
ing small enough to enter the ear, and. the other bell- 
shaped, and expanding outwards like the mouth of a 
trumpet; whence it derives its name. It is curved, in 
order to collect the rays of sound, and oblige them to 
converge by reflection on the membrane of the drum 
of the ear, like rays of light collected in a focus by 
means of a lens. 
causes them to act on the drum of the ear with greater 
power. There are many different kinds of E. T. differ- 
ing from each other in construction, but being all made 
on the same principle — to collect and concentrate the 
rays of sound. Some are very small, — such as the 
auricle and ear-coruet, — and can be worn in the ear or 
attached to the head by elastic springs; others are 
made ofindia-rubber, in the form of long tubes, with a 
bell-shaped opening at one end like the metal instru— 
ments, There are also artificial membrana tympani, or 
membranes of the drum of the ear, made of vulcanized 
india-rubber, which are introduced into the orifice at 
the end of a piece of silver wire, and are found extremely 
useful in cases where deafness arises from perforation 
of the natural membrane, 

Ear -wax. „. See CrRUMEN. 

Eur-wig. n. [A. 8. ear-wigga — ear, and wicga, wigga, 
a kind of fly.) (Zoól.) See FORFICULARLE. 

—One who gains the ear of another stealthily and by in- 
sidious arts; a tale-bearer; a whisperer; a sneak; an in- 
former ; a prying, mischief-making, contemptible person. 

—v.«a. To gain a hearing by artful means, in order to 
carry tales, whisper insinuations, or curry favor. 

Ear'witness, u. One who can attest to any matter 
from his own hearing; as, all present were made ear- 
witnesses. 

Enr'-wort. n. (Bot.) See HEDYOTIS. 

Fr. aise, from Armor, edz, facility ; prob- 

ably allied to It. agio, ^ Lat. efíum ; root in AS. 

eath, easy.) State of quiet, rest, peace, tranquillity, or 
repose; freedom from » excitement, disturbance, 
trouble, annoyance, toil, want, aud the like. 

A youth of labour with an nge of ease.” — Goldsmith. 


—Rest from labor or disquiet; freedom from difticulty, 


toil, or exertion; as, bodily ease. 
“ Stadious of ease, and fond of humble things.” — Philips. 


Freedom from mental pain, concern, anxiety, solicitude, 


or anything that frets or ruffles the mind; tranquillity ; 
competency in worldly circumstances; as, my mind is 
at ease, 

An ease of heart her very look convey'd." — Crabbe. 


—Freedom from formality, stiffness, constraint, hardness, 


forced expressions, or unnatural arrangement: un- 
nllectedness; as, ease of style, ease of manner, or die 
position. 


The collection of the rays of sounds 
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At ease, in a state of ease or leisure, free from embar- 
rassment, pain, anxiety, or difficulty; as, to place a 
stranger at his ease. 

r. a. To give ease or rest to; to free from pain, or any 
disquiet or annoyance, as the body; to relieve; to quiet; 
to allay; to free from anxiety, care, trouble, difti- 
culty, or disturbance, as the mind; to tranquillize; to 
calm; to assuage ; as, to ease the mind ;—sometimes pre- 
ceding of. 

“I will ease me of mine adversaries.” — Isaiah i. 24. 

—To abate or remove in part any burden, care, anxiety, 
or disturbance; to mitigate; to alleviate; to appease. 
^ As if with sports my sufferings I could ease." — Dryden. 
—To slacken, or remove from pressure, or any restraining 
influence or power; to shift a little; to detach in part ; 

as, to ease a rope, to ease machinery. 

To ease off; to euse away. (Naut.) To slacken or ren- 
der a rope less taut, by degrees; as, to ease off a hawser. 

To ease a. ship, to regulate the working of a ship's 
helm and sails, in order to prevent her pitching; also. 
to throw overboard anything which tends to the heavy 
laboring of a vessel. 

Ense'ful, a. Fitting to cause ease, tranquillity, or rest; 
peaceful; quiet. 

Ease fully. a. With tranquillity, ease, or rest. 

Ense'fulness, n. Stute of being easeful or peaceful. 

Easel, (61, n. [Ger. 
esel, an ass.) (Puint- 
ing.) A frame on 
which a painter sup- 
ports his canvas on 
which he is working, 
in a slightly slanting 
position. It consists 
of three long legs con- 
nected by hinges at 
the top, which extend 
and form a tripod. 

Holes are bored in the 

faces of the two lega 

against which the 

painter rests, in which 

pegs are inserted, 

which support the 

picture, and afford the 

means of raising or 

lowering it to the 

height and position 

that may be desired. 

E. pictures, among 

painters, are tho Fig. 900. — EASEL. 
smaller pieces which a, Open for use; b, Folded up. 
are painted on the 

E., as distinguished from those which are drawn upon 
walls, ceilings, &c. 

Ens'el-piece, n. An easel-picture. See EASEL. 

Ense less, a. Without ease; wanting ease. 

Easement, (ézment,)n. That which gives or permits 
ease, relief, support, or assistance; privilege; conven- 
ience; accommodation. 

** He has the advantage of a free lodging, and some other ease- 
ments." — Swift. 

(Law.) A privilege which the owner of one adjacent 
tenement hath of another, existing in respect of their 
several tenementa, by which that owner against whose 
tenement the privilege exists is obliged to suffer or not 
to do something on or in regard to his own land for the 
advantage of him in whose land the privilege exists 
The tenement to which the privilege is attached is 
termed dominant, and that upon which it is imposed 
servient. E. are ns various as the exigencies of domestic 
convenience or the purposes to which buildings and land 
may be applied; as the right of pasture on other land, 
of fishing in other waters, of carrying on an offensive 
trade. All E. must originate in a grant or agreement, 
express or implied, of the owner of the servient tene- 
ment. The evidence of their existence, by the common 
law, may be by proof of the agreement itself, or by pre- 
scription, requirmg actual and uninterrupted enjoyment 
immenorially, or for upwards of 20 years. Æ. are ex- 
tinguished by release, by merge, by necessity, or by a 
license to the servient owner to do some act inconsistent 
with its existence; or by cessation of enjoyment, when 
acquired by prescription. — Bouvier. 

Easily, adv. In uu easy manner; with ease; without 
gro effort, exertion, or labor; as, the thing is easily 

ne. — Tranquilly ; without pain, anxiety, trouble, or 
disturbance; as, to go through life easily. — Readily ; 
promptly ; without reluctance. — Smoothly ; regularly ; 
quietly; without jarring, discord, or irregular motion ; 
as, the machinery works easily. 

Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives." — Prior. 

En'siness, n. State of being easy; freedom from difi- 
culty; susceptible of bestowing or causing ease; flexi- 
bility ; facility.— Freedom or exemption from difficulty ; 
tranquillity. — Flexibility ; facility ; a yielding or dispo- 
sition to yield without opposition or reluctance ; as, easi- 
ness of disposition. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, 
effort, or formality. — Act of moving with ease, or np- 
parent ease. 

East, (ést,)n. [A. B.; Fris. aest ; D. oost ; Ger. ost ; Gr. cds; 
Fr. est.] That part of the heavens where the morning- 
light appears, or where the sun is seen to rise at the 
time of the equinoxes, or the corresponding point on 
the earth; one of the four cardinal points. — The east- 
ern parts of the earth, as regards Europe ; Oriental coun- 
tries generally; the Urient. 

“The us Bast... rs on her kings bar ‘land 
god" Ben. pou: gs baric pearl an: 

East by North, or by South, that point of the compass 
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which lies 1114? to the N. or S., respectively, of the point 
Que E.— East-north-east, east-south-east (E. N. E.; E. S. K.), 
that point of the compass which lies 2214? to N. or S. of 
east, or midway between N.E, or S. E. respectively. See 
Compass. 

—4. Toward the rising sun; or toward the point where the 
sun rises when in the equinoctial ; as, the east wind. 

—v.n. To move or veer toward the east. 

East, in Oto, a towuship of Carroll co.: pop. abt. 1,350. 

East Abington, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Abington township, Plymouth co., about 18 m. S. S. E. of 
Boston. 

East Acworth, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Sullivan co. 

Enst Albany, in Vermont, a. post-office of Orleans co. 

Enst Alburgh, in Vermont, a P.O. of Grand Isle co. 

East Allen, in Pennsylvania, a township of North- 
umpton co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

East Allentown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Le- 
high co., on the Lehigh River, near Allentown. 

East Alton, in New Hampshire, a village of Belknap 
co., abt. 30 m. N.E. of Concord. 

East Amhurst, in New York, « post-office of Erie co. 

East Amu'ehy, in Georgia, a dist. of Walker co. 

East Amwell, in New Jersey, a township of Hunter- 
don co.; pop. abt. 1,850. 

East Andover, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Merrimack co., abt. 25 m. N.N.W. of Concord. 

East Arlington, in Vermont, a post-village of Ar- 
lington township, Bennington co., abt. 95 in. S. S. W. of 
Montpelier. 

East Ashfield, in Massachusetts, a village of Frank- 
lin co., abt, 40 m. N.W. of Springfield. 

East Ash'ford, in New York, a P. O. of Cattaraugus co. 

East Au'burn, or Brwv's Mills, in Maine, a post- 


viliage of Androscoggin co., on the Androscoggin River, | 


abt. 35 m. S.W. of Augusta: pop. abt. 300. 

East Auro'rn, in New York, a post-village of Aurora 
township, Erie co., on Cazanovia Creek, abt. 15 m. S. E. 
of Buffalo: pop. nbt. 2,800. 

East Avon, in New York, a post-village of Avon 
township, Livingston co., abt. 220 m. W. by N. of Al- 
Dany; pop. abt. . 

East Bald’win, in Maine, a post-village of Cumber- 
land co., abt. 45 m, S.W. of Augusta. 

East Bar'nard, in Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
sor co., abt. 40 m. 8. of Montpelier, 

East Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, a S.E. central 
parish. Area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi, and 
Amite rivers. Surface, level, or gently undulating; 
soil, fertile. Cap, Baton Rouge. Pop. abt. 18,000. 

East Beekmantown, in New York, u post-office of 
Clinton co. 

East Bend, in Illinois, a twp of Champaign co. 

East Bend, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Yadkin co. 
East Ben'ton, in Maine, a post-office of Kennebec co. 
East Ben'ton, in Pennsylvania, a F. O. of Luzerne co. 
East Berk'shire, in New York, aP. O. of Tioga co. 
East Berk'shire, in Vermont, a post-village of Frank- 

lin co., abt. 50 m. N. by W. of Montpelier. 

East Berlin, in Connecticut, a P. O. of Hartford co. 

East Berlin, in Michigan, a village of St. Clair co., 
abt. 90 m. E. of Lansing. 

East Berlin, in /nnsy/vania, a post-village of Adams 
co., on the Conewago Creek, abt. 24 m. 8. by W. of Har- 
risburg. 

East rne, in New York, a post-village of Albany co., 
abt. 19 m. W. of Albany. 

East Beth'any, in New York, a post-village of Gene- 
sed co. 

East Beth'el, in Maine, a village of Oxford co., abt. 
50 m. W. of Augusta. 

East Bethel, in Vermont, a post-village of Bethel 
township, Windsor co., abt. 38 m. S. of Montpelier. 

East Beth'lehem, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Washington co., on the Monongahela River, ubout 
33 m. S. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 2,600, 

East Birmingham, in Pennsylvania,a borough of 
Alleghany co, on the Monongahela River, opposite 
Pittsburg; pop. abt. 4,500. 

East Bloomfield, in New York, a post-village and 
township of Ontario co., abt. 8 m. W. of Canandaigua ; 
pop. of township abt. 3,800. 

East Boston, in Massachusetts, See Boston. 

East Boston, in New York, a P. O. of Madison co. 

East Bowdoinham, in Maine, a post-office of Saga- 

oc CO. 

East Brad'ford, in Maine, a post-village of Penob- 
scot co., abt. 24 miles N. by W. of Bangor. 

East Brad'ford, in Massachusetts, a manuf. village of 
Bradford township, Essex co., on the Merrimac River, 
abt. 28 in. N. of Boston. 

East Brad ford, in Pennsylvania, a township of Ches- 
ter co; pop. abt. 1,500, 

East Branch, in New Fork, a post-office of Delaware co. 

East Bran'dy wine, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

East Brewster, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Barnstable co., abt. 50 m. S. E. of Boston. 

East Bridge' wnter, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Plymouth co,, abt. 20 m S. by K. of Bos- 
ton. Manf. Boots, shoes, carringes, castings, edged tools, 
&c. Pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

East Bridgewater, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Susquehanna co. 

East Brim'fleld, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Hampden co, 

East Brook, in Maine, a township of Hancock co., 
abt. 30 m. E. by S. of Bangor; pop. abt 400. 

East Brook, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Law- 


rence co. 78 7 
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East Brook'field, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Worcester co., abt. 60 m. W. by 8. of Boston. 

East Brook ‘field, in Vermont, a post-village of Orange 
co., abt. 15 m. 8. of Montpelier. 

East Brooklyn, in Connecticut, a village ù Wind 
ham co., abt. 45 m. E. by N. of Hartford. 

East Bruns’wick, in New Jersey, a township of 
Middlesex co.; pop. abt. 3,500. 

East Bruns'wiek, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

East Bucks'fort, in Maine, a P. O. of Hancock co. 

East Buf'falo, in Pennsylvania, a village and town- 
ship of Union co., on the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, just below Lewisburg; pop. abt. 1,300. 

East Burke, in Vermont, a portio of Caledonia 
co., abt. 50 m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

East Burlington, in Minois, a post-office of Kane ce. 

East Burn ham. in Maine, a village of Waldo co., abt. 
40 m. N E. of Augusta. 

East Cn'bot, in Vermont, a post-office of Washington co. 

East Calais, in Vermont, a post-village of Washington 
co., abt. 15 m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

East Caln, in Pennsylrania,a township of Chester co. 

East Cam’bridge, in / Linois, a post-officeof Henry co. 

East Cambridge, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Middlesex co, See CAMBRIDGE. 

East Cam'bridge, iu Vermont, a P. O. of Lamoille co. 

East Ca' nann, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 40 m. N.N.W. of Hartford. 

East Ca'naan, in New Hampshire, a post - village of 
Grafton co., 52 m. N. of Concord. 

East Canada Creek, in New Fork, rises in Hamil- 
ton co., and flows 8. between Fulton and Herkimer cos. 
into the Mohawk River. 

East Can'dor, in New York, a village of Tioga co. 

East Canton, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bradford co. 

East Carlton, in New York, a post-office of Orleans co. 

East Cen'tre, in Pennsylvania, a township of Chester 
co.; b. abt. 1,300, 

East Chain Lakes, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Martin co. 

East Charle'mont, in Massachusetts, a. post- village 
of Franklin co., on the Deerfield River, abt. 45 m. W. N. 
W. of Springfield. 

East Charles'ton, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Tioga co. 

East Charles'ton, in Vermont, a post-village of Or 
leans co., abt. 60 m. N.N.E. of Montpelier. 

East Chatham, in New Fork, a post- village of Co- 
lumbia co., abt. 28 m. S. E. of Albany. 

East Ches'ter, in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Rockingham co., abt. 25 m. 8.E. of Concord. 

East Chester, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of West: hester co., abt. 16 m. N.E. of New York 
city; pop. of township abt. 9,000. 

East Chickamin’ga, in Georgia, a district of Walker 
co. ; pop. abt. 3,000. 

East China, in New York, a village of Wyoming co., 
abt. 270 m. W. of Albany. 

East Clar'enee, in New York, a P. O. of Erie co. 

East Clar'endon, in Vermont, a post-village of Rut- 
land co., abt. 60 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier. 

East Clar'idon, in Ohio, a post- village of Geauga co., 
abt. 175 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

East Clarks'field, in Ohio, a post-office of Huron co. 

East Clark’son, in New Fork, u P. O. of Monroe co. 

East Cleveland. in Ohio, a post- village of Cuyahoga 
co., abt. 4 m. E. of Cleveland; pop. abt. 4,000, 

East Cob'leskill, in New York, a post-village of 
Schoharie co., abt. 38 m. W. of Albany. 

East €oenl'ico, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lan- 
caster co.; pop. abt. 2,900. 

East Con'cord, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Concord township, Merrimac co., on the Merrimac River, 
abt. 2 m. from Concord. 

East Con'cord, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Enst Conequenes'sing, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Butler co. 

East Constable, in New Fork, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

East Cor'inth, in Maine, u post-vill. of Penobscot co. 

East Corinth, in Vermont, a post-village of Orange 
co., abt. 25 m. S. E. of Montpelier. 

East Corn'wall, in Connecticut, a P.O. of Litchfield co. 

East Cov'entry. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

East Cov'entry, in Vermont, a P. O. of Orleans co. 

East Crafts’burg, in Vermont, a post-village of Crafts- 
burg township, Orleans co., about 30 m. N.E. by N of 
Montpelier. 

East Creek, in New Jersey, a post-office of Cape May 
co, — A post-office of Herkimer co. 

East Day'ton, in Michigan, P. O. of Tuscola co. 

East Deer, in Pennsylvania, a townsbip of Alleghany 


co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

East be Kalb, in New York,a P. O. of St. Lawrence ca 

East Den'nis, in Massachusetts, a post- village of Barn- 
stable co.. near Cape Cod Bay. 

East Dick'inson, in New Fork, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

East Dim’ock, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of Sus- 
quehanna co. 

East Dix’field, in Maine, a post-village of Oxford co., 
abt.35 m. E. by N. of Augusta. 

East Dix’mont, in Maine, a post-village of Dixmont 
township, Penobscot co , abt. 12 m. N.E. of Augusta. 
East Donegal’, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lan- 

caster co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 

Enst Dor'set, in Vermont, a post-village of Dorset 
township, Bennington co., about 80 m. S. S. W. of Mont. 
pelier. 

East Doug las, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Worcester co., abt. 45 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

East Do'ver, in Maine, a post-office of Piscataquis co. 
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East Do'ver, in Vermont, a post-office of Windham co. 

East Dur ham, in New York, a post-village of Greene 
co., abt. 40 m. S. by W. of Albany. 

East Earl, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lancaster 
co.; pop. abt. 2,300. 

East Eden, in Maine, a post-office of Hancock co. 

East Eden, in New York, n post-oflice of Erie co. 

East Ed'ington, in Maine, a post-village of Penob- 
scot co., abt. 15 in. N.E. of Augusta. 

East El ba. in New York, a post-office of Genesee co. 

East Elliott. in Maine, a village of York co., abt. 45 
m. W.S.W. of Portland. 

East El more, in Vermont, a post-office of Lamoille co. 

East’er, in Massachusetts, a village of Pittsfield township, 
Berkshire abt. 115 in. W. by S. of Boston. 

Easter Island, or Tespy IstaNp. a small island in the 
Pacific Ocean, abt. 2,300 m. W. of Chili; Lat. 20° ọ 8., 
Lon. 1099 7' W. It is of volcanic erigin, aud rises to 
the height of 1,200 feet. 

Enst'er, Enst'er-day, n. [This term has been vari- 
ously derived — some taking it from the Saxon oster, * to 
rise," aud others from the name of a heathen goddess, 
Eostre or Ostara, whose rites the Saxons were accus- 
tomed to celebrate at this time of the year, and on ac- 
count of which the month of April was styled Eostermo- 
nath in their calendar.) ( Eccl.) A Christian festival, held 
iu commemoration of tlie resurrection of our Saviour — 
called H, by the Roman and Greek churches. It 
is a movable feast, occurring at any date between March 
21 and April 25; and by it the other movable feasts) 
throughout the ecclesiastical year are regulated. It is 
held about the same time as the Jewish Passover, or 
Paschal feast, although it v seldom happens that the 
Curistiun and Jewish fest s are observed on the same 
ay. Iu the early Church this festival lasted for some 
days, and catechumens were then usually admitted to 
the rite of baptism. At present, its celebration is con- 
fined, in the Church of Kugland, to Easter-eve, Easter 
Sunday, and the Monday and Tuesday in Easter we 
In the Roman Catholic Church it is a time of enjoy- 
ment, because the restrictions imposed during the pre- 
ceding period of Lent are no longer to be observed. 
Some ascribe its institution to the apostles, but the 
more general opinion is, that it was first observed by 
their immediate successors, about 68. The Council of 
Arles, in 314, and the Council of Nicien, in 325, decreed 
that the day for keeping this festival should be the 14th 
day of the March moon. By the alteration of the calen- 
dar by Gregory XIII., in 1582, the first Sunday after the 
full moon immediately following the 21st of March, was 
fixed as the day for observing this festival. 

East/er-egg, u. A mottled egg formerly used as a gift 
at Easter, 

Enst'er-ginnt, n. ( Bol.) See Potrconum. 

Enst'er-gift, n. A present or gift bestowed at Easter. 

Easterling, n. A native of some country eastward of 
avother; specifically applied by the English to persons 
belonging to countries on the Baltic. — A piece of money 
coined in the East by Richard LL. of England, 

—A species of water-fowl. 


—4à. See STERLING. 
East/erly, a. Coming from the eastward; as, an east- 
erly wind. —Toward the east; situated in or near the 


east; on the cast part; in an easterly direction; as, the 
easterly course of a ship. 

—adr. On the east; in the direction of east. 

Eust'ern,a. [A. S.] Oriental; being or dwelling in the 
east ; situated toward the east; on the east part; as, an 
Eastern people. — In an eastward direction; as, to make 
an eastern voyage. 

Eastern; in Illinois, a township of Greene co.; pop. 
about 1,250. 

Eastern Archipelago. See ARCHIPELAGO (East- 
ERN). 

Eastern Empire. See GREEK EMPIRE. 

Eastern Point, or Grovcester Porvr, in Massachu- 
setts, at the entrance of Cape Ann Harbor. Tt exhibits 
a fixed light, Lat. 422 34 40" N., Lon. 70° 39^ W. 

East elid, in Ohio, a village of Cuyahoga co., abt. 
10 m. „f Cleveland. 

East Evans, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

East Exeter. iu Mun, « post-office of Penobscot co. 

East Fnir'field, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbi- 
ana co, abt 150 im. E N.E. of Columbus. 

East Fairfield, in Vermont, a post-villageof Franklin 
ch., abt. 45 m N. NW of Montpelier. 

East Fallowfield, in /*5usyleania, a township of 
Chester co.; pop. abt. 1.800 

—A township of Crawford co. ; pop. abt. 1,550. 

East Fal'mouth, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Barnstable co.. abt. 60 m. S. E. of Boston. 

East Farmington, iu Michigan, a village of Oak- 
land co., abt. 20 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

East Felicinn'n, in Louisiana, a N. E. parish ; area, 
abt. 4505q. m. Rivers. Mississippi, Amite, and Comite 
rivers, aud several crecks. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile. It contains an insane asylum and acollege. Cup. 
Jackson Pop. sbt.. 16,000, 

East Find'ley. or Fixtey, in Pennsylvania, à post 
township of Washington co., abt. 38 m. S. W. of Pitts- 
burg; pop. abt. 1,600, 

East Fishki in New York, a post-township of 
Dutchess co., abt m. S. of Albany; pop. abt. 4,200. 

East Flor’enee, in New York, a P.O. of Oneida co. 

East ford, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Windham co., abt. 35 m. E.N.E. of Hartford; pop. 
ubt. 1,200. 

East Fork, in Illinois,  post-village of Montgomery 
co., abt. 50 m. S. S. E. of Springfield. 

Enst Fork, in Kentucky, a post-office of Metcalf co. 
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—A village of Macon co., abt. 110 m. N 
*on City. 

East Fox'borough, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 25 m. 8 by W. ot Boston, 

East Frank lin. in Vermont, n post-village of Frank- 
lin co., abt. 60 m. N. N. W. of Montpelier. 

East Free'dom, iu /»nnsylranio, a post-village of 
Blair co., ou a branch of the Juniata River, about 130 | 
m. W. of Harrisburg. 

East PRET ROW Ms in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Bristol co. 

East Fryeburgh. in Maine, a post-office of Oxford co. | 

East Gaines, in New York, a post-office of Orleans co. 

East Galnes'ville, in New York, a post-otlice of 
Wyoming co. 

East Gale'nn. in /Uinois, a township of Jo Davicss 
co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

East Gal'wny, in New York, a P. O. of Saratoga co. 

East Genesee’, in Michigan, a township of Genesee 
county. 

East Gen'on, in Now York, a post-village of Cayuga 
eo., abt, 20 m. S. of Auburn, 

East Georgia, in Vermont, a post- village of Franklin 
co., abt. 48 m. N.W. of Montpelier. 

East Ger’man, in New Jurk, a P. O. of Chenango co. 

East Gibson, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Manitowoc. 

East Gil'ead, in Mchigan, a post-office of Branch co. 

East Glns'tonbury. in Connecticut, u post-village of 
Hartford co., abit. 9 m. S. of Hartford. 

East Glen'ville, in New York, à post-office of Sche- 
nectady co. 

East Gloucester, (gios'ter,) in Massachusetts, à post- 
office of Essex co. 
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in Pennsylvania,a township of Chester 

; 0. 

East Granby, iv Connecticut, n post-village of Hart- 
ford co., abt. 20 m. N.N.W. of Harttord. 

Eust Granger, in New York, u P. O. of Alleghany co. 

East Gran ville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Hampden co., abt. 100 m. E. S. E. of Bos 

East Granville, in Vermont, a P.O. of Addison co. 

East Greene, in New York, a P. O. of Chenango co. 

East Gree n Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Erie co. 

Enst Gree ain New York. a post-township of 
Rensselaer co., on the Hudson River, opposite Albany; 
pop. about 3,000. 

East Greens'borough, in Vermont, a P. O. of Or- 
leans co. 

East Green'ville, in Ohio, a post- villuge of Stark co., 
about 110 m. N.E, of Columbus. 

East Green'wich, in New York, a post-office of 
Washington 

East Green'wich, in Rhode Iland, a post-village and 
township, cap. of Kent co, on the W. shore of Narra- 
gausett Bay, abt. 14 m. S. by W. of Providence; pop. of 
township, abt. 3,800. 

East Green'wood,in Ohio, a P.O. of Muskingum co. 

East Gris'wold, in (vuncticut, a village of New 
London co. abt. 45 m. E. by 8. of Hartford. 

East Grove, iu Jowa, a village of Henry co., abt. 66 
m. 8. of Iowa City. 

| East Grove. in New York, a P. O. of Chemung co. 

| East Grove'land, in New York, a P. O. of Living- 
ston co. 

East Guil'ford, in New Fork, a post-village of Che- 
nango co., abt. 100 m. W. of Albany. 

East Guilford, in Vermont, a village of Windham 
co., abt. 115 m. S. S. E. of Montpelier. 

| East Had’dam, in Connecticut, a post-township of 
Middlesex co.,on the Connecticut River, abt. 30 11, S. S. E. 
of Hartford; pop. about 3.800. 

East Hnd'dam Landing, in Cmnecticut, a village 
of Middlesex co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 35 m. S. 
by E. of Hartford, 

East‘ham, iu Massachusetts, a post-township of Barn- 
stable co., on the peninsula of Cape Cod, abt, 70 m. S. E. 
of Boston; pop. about 1,100, 

East Hum'burg, in New York, a post-village aud 
township of Erie co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Buffalo; pop. of 
township nbout 3,500. 

East Hamilton, in New York, a post-village of 
Madison co. 

East Hampden, in Maine, a P. O. of Penobscot co. 

East Hamp ’ton, in Connecticut, n post-villuge of 
Middlesex co., about 18 m. S. E. of Hartford. 

East Hamp'ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Hampshire co, on the Connecticut River, 
abt, 80 m. W. by S. of Boston. — Abt. 2 m. .E. of tho 
village is Mount Tom, which rises abruptly to a height 
of 1,214 ft. Pop. of township about 2,500. 

East Hamp'ton, in New York, a post-village and 
township of Suffolk co., on Long Island, abt. 110 m. E. 
by N.of the city of New York ; pop. of village abt. 600, of 
township about 3.500. 

East Hanover. in Pennsylvania, a township of Dau- 
phin co.: pop. abt. 2.300. 

—A post-township of Lebanon co, abt. 20 m. N.E. of Har- 
risburg ; pop. about 2400, 

East Hard wick, in Vermont, a post-village of Cule- 
donia co., abt. 20 mn. N. N. E. of Montpelier. 

East Hartford, in Connecticut, a post-village and 
township of Hartford co., on the Connecticut River, op- 
posite Hartford ; pop. of township about 3,000. 

East Har’wich, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Barnstable co., abt. 65 m. S. E. of Boston 

East Haven. in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of New Haven co., on Long Island Sound, abt. 4 m. 
E. of New Haven. The township contains Lake Salton- 
stall. Pop. of township about 3.000. 

East Haven, in Vermont, a post-township of Essex 


East Fork, in Missouri, a post-otlice of Barton co. 


co., abt. 45 m. B.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 250. 
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East Ha'verhill, in Mossorhusetts, a post- village of 
Essex cu., abt. 33 in. N. of Boston. 

East Ha'verhill. in New Hampshire, a post- village 
of Gratton co., abt. 15 m. N.N.W. of Concord. 

East Haynes ville, iu Muine, a P. O. of Aroostook 
county. 

East H e'bron, in Maine, a post-village of Oxford co., 
about 45 m. N. N. W. of Portland. 

East Hebron. in Pn»sylvania,n P. O. of l'otter co. 

East Hemp ‘field, in 7v»nsylrania, a post-towuship 
of Lancaster co.: pop. about 2,500, 

East Herrick, in 7rinsylranics, a village of Bradford 
co., about 110 m E. of Harrisburg. 

East llick'ory. in /innsylrania, à P. 

East High’gate, in Vermont, a post 


O. of Forrest co. 
village of Frank- 


lin co.. m. W. of Montpelier. 
East 11 in New York, a vilage of Nunda township, 
Livings 0., abt. 252 m. W. of Albany. 


East Holden, in Maine, à post-office of Penobscot co. 

East Holliston, in Messechusetts, n. post-village of 
Middlesex co., abt. 23 m. W.S.W. of Boston. 

East Ho'mer, iu New York, a P. O. of Cortland co. 

East Homer, iu Zrnusylrania, P. O. of Potter co. 

East Hounds’field, in New York, a post-office of 
Jefferson co, 

East Hub’ bardton, in Vermont,» P. O. of Rutland co. 

East Huntingdon, in /’nnsy/rania, a township of 
Westmoreland do,: pop, about 2,500. 

East India Company. a celebrated joint-stock as- 
sociation, originally established to carry on the trade 
between Great Britain and the East Indies or rather 
with the couutries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was constituted by royal charter in 1600, and 
continued, notwithstanding repeated efforts to open the 
trade, to enjoy tl xclusive privileges conceded till 
1688. At that period, the power of the crown to restrain 
the freedom of trade without the sanction of Parliament 
having been denied, a rival association obtained un Act 
of Parliament in its favor; but after a variety of nego- 
tiations, which it is unnecessary to specify, the two cor- 
portions were joined in 1702, under the name of The 
United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies : 
nu appellation which has been continued to the present 
day. In 1708 the United Company was secured by Par- 
liament in the exclusive privilege of trading toall places 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope to the straits of Ma- 
gellan; and this privilege, with some modifications, 
was confirmed and prolonged by successive Acts of P: 
liament down to 1814. By the Act 53 Geo. III. c. 153, 

assed 1513, the East India Company's charter was re- 
newed for twenty years; but it then received some im- 
portant modifications, by which & restricted intercourse 
with the whole of the Company's Indian possessions was 
permitted to all British. merchants; the monopoly of 
the trade between England and China being, however, 
retained in the hands of the Kast IndiaCompany. These 
concessions paved the way for the Act of 1533, by which, 
though the Company's charter was continued till 1854, 
not only was the monopoly of the China trade abolished, 
but an end wholly put to the Company's original char- 
acter as a commercial association, But it is not a. com- 
mercial association so much as a great territorial power, 
that the East India Company became distinguished. 
The first establishments of the English in India, as of 
other European nations, arose out of the alleged neces- 
sity of providing armed factories or strongholds, where 
the adventurers might warehouse their goods, and reside 
in safety for the purpose of carrying on their intercourse 
with the ives; but the factories speedily degenerated 
into fortifications, and the garrisons into armies. For a 
while, the power of the English and French was pretty 
nearly balanced in India; but the talents and victories 
of Lord Clive gave to the British a decided superiority 
over every other competitor, foreign or native, and ex- 
tended their sway over some of the largest aud finest 
portions of the Mogul empire. The immense power 
wielded by the East India Company, lessening and even 
overshadowing the prerogative of the Crown, obliged the 
latter to eventually rescind the Company's charter (in 
spite of a strenuous resistance) in 1858, and to transfer 
to the Imperial govt. the sole political control of the af- 
fairs of India. In that year, accordingly, by Act of Par- 
liament, the entire power hitherto vested in the Com- 
pany became transferred to the home govt., which has 
since assumed the whole and undisputed rule of that vast 
country. The East India Company still exists, but for 
little other purpose than to receive and pay the dividends 
of those individuals of the popular community who in- 
vested their money in its stock. 

Easting, n. (Nariy. and Surveying.) The distance 

| eastward from a given meridian. 

East-in’sular, a. Relating or pertaining to the East- 
ern Islands. 

East Jaffrey. in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Cheshire co., abt. 36 m. S. W. of Concord. 

East Ja’va, in New York, a P. O. of Wyoming co. 

East Jew'ett, in New York, a P. O. of Greene 2. 

East Johnson, in Vermont, a village of Lamoille co, 
on the Eden Branch of Lamoille River. 

East Ken'dall, in New York, a P. O. of Orleans co. 

East Kent, in Connecticut, a P. O. of Litchfield co. 

East Killingly, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Windham co., abt. 30 m. N.N.E. of Norwich. 

East Kings'ton, in New Hampshire, post-township 
of Rockingham co., abt. 40 m. EE. of Concord; pop. 
about 800. 

East Knox, in Maine, a post-office of Waldo co. 

East Koy Creek, in New York, joins the West Koy 
Creek, and flows into the Genesee River ir Alleghany ca. 

East Lackawnn'noc, in Pennsylvania, a township 


of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 900. 
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tinke, Sit CHARLES LOCK, R. A., an eminent Eng-“ 
Jish artist, B. at. Plymouth, 1795, He commenced his 
career as à portrait- painter, nnd after visiting Italy and 
Greece he Lexan exhibitiug in the Royal Academy in 
1823. In 1825 his painting entitled #+usunts on a Pil- 
grimage to Rome, attracted much praise. Lis greatest 
work, Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, next appeared, | 
and placed him at the head of his proiession. His 
Christ Blessing Little Children, und his Hager and Ish- 
mal, though both excellent, are not considered equal | 
to the former. E. became successively Secr. to the Koyal 
Comunission of Fine Arts, Keeper of the National Gal- 
lery, Pres. of the R. A., and Director of the National 
Gallery. b. 186. 8 

East Lam' peter. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Lancaster co.; pop. abt, 2,200, 

Eastland, in Teras, a N. central co. ; area, abt. 850 
sq. m. Hier Leon River. Zwp, abt, 200, 

East Lan'daff, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Grafton co. 

East Lansing, in New York, a post-office of Tomp- 
kins co. 

East Laport, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

East Lebanon, in New Hampshire, a post-villuge 
of Grafton co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Concord. 

East Lee. iv Massachusetts, a P. O. of Berkshire co. 

East Lemps'ter, in New Hampshire, u post-ollice of 
Sullivan co. 

East Leon, in Nu York, a P. O. of Cattaraugus co. 

East Leroy’, in Michigan, n P. O. of Calhoun co, 

East Lewistown, iu Ohio, a P. O. of Mahoning co. 

East Lex'ington, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., abt. II m. N. W. of Boston. 

East Lib'erty, in /ndiana, a post- village of Allen co., 
abt. 22 m. E. S. E. of Fort Wayne. 

East Lib/erty, iu Ge, n post-village of Logan co., 
abt. 126 m. N. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

East Lib’erty, in Pennsylvania, a village of Collins 
township, Alleghany co., abt. 5 m. E.of Pittsburg; pup. 
abt, 1,300. 

—A post-village of Fayette co., on the Youghogheny 
River. 

East Lima. in Indiana, a township of La Grange co. 

East Lim ‘ington, in Maine, a post-village of York 
co., near the junction of the Little Ossipee and Saco 
rivers, abt. 65 m. S.W, of Augusta. 

East Lincoln, (link’n,) in Maine, a post-office of 
Penobscot co. 

East Line, in New York, a post-village of Saratoga 
co, abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Albany. 

East Litchfield, in Connecticut, a post-office of 
Litchfield co. 

East Livermore, in Maine, a post-village and town- 
ship of Androscuggin co., on the Androscoggin River, 
rp m. W. by N. of Augusta; pop. of township, abt. 

East Liv’er I. in Ohio, a town of Columbiana co., 
on the Ohio River, ubt. 48 m. below Pittsburg, Pa. It 

is noted for its important industry in pottery. 

East Long Mead'ow, in Massachusetts, a post-vil- 
lage of Hampden co., Abt. 80 m. E.S. E. of Boston. 

East Lowell, (%, in Maine, a post-otlico of Pen- 
obscot co, 

East Ly man. in New Hampshire, a village of Grafton 
€0., abt. 80 m. W. N. W. of Concord. 

East Lyme, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of "New London co., abt. 43 m. E. ot New Haven; 

Pop. of township abt. 2,000. 

East We Donough, in New York, a post-office of 

Chenango co. 

1 St Mi zachi’as, in Maine, a. post-township of Wash- 

ngton cao., on Machias Bay, at the mouth of E. Machias 


River, abt. 139 m. E. by N. of Augusta; pop. abt. 2,500. 
910 z con, in Georgia, a village of Bibb co., on the 


t M zu. «B ison, in New Jersey, a village of Morris co. 
Esat Maho'ning. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
ndina co, ; pop. abt. 1,500. 
FE Main, or SLADE River, rises in Lake Nitcheguon, 
i 155 thes S. E. border of Labrador, and flows nearly W. 
uto Jarn es Bay, in Lat. 52 15’ N., Lon. 75? 4V W. 
Length abt, 400 m. 
t M zu d mae, in New York, a P. O. of Broome co. 
ASUDR game, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Crawford 
œ abt. $$ zm. N.E. of Prairie du Chien; pop. of town- 
chip ab t. 809. 
825 mas ville. in Michigan, a post-villnge of Ot- 
Rapides” On Grand River, abt. 18 m. W. by N. of Grand 
80 t Marion, in Michigan, a village of Livingston 
E CM 40 m. ES.E. of Lansing. 
Je Warion, in New York, a P. O. of Suffolk co. 
MC, MER a- R'borough, in Pennsylvania, a township 
East M r Oo.; pop. abt. 1,900, 
Pi a eesshfield, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
"t M h So., abt. 20 m. S.E. of Boston. 
Delaware envie, in New York, a post-office of 


East Morum eh Chank, in Pennsylvania, a township 
rbon «o. 
Ent Nt» s ville, in Maine, a P. O. of Aroostook co. 
Norfolk way, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
tM co., abt. 20 m. S. W. of Boston. 
East Mel rose, in Jwa, a post-office of Monroe co. 
East Mie den. in Minnesota, a P. O. of Steele co. 
idi/dleborough, in Massachusetts, a post- 
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East Middlebury, in Vermont, a post-village of Ad- 
dison co., abt, Jo m, S. W. of Montpelier. 

East Mon’mouth, in Main, a P. O. of Kennebec co. 

East M roe’, in Ohio, a post-ollice of Highland co. 

East Montpellier, in Vermont, a posttuwnship of 

Washington co., abt. 6 m. E. by N. of Montpelier; pop. 

abt. 1,520. 

East Mont'ville, in Muine, a post-village of Waldo 

co., abt. 35 m. E. N. E. of Augusta. 

East Moriches, in New York, a post-village of Suf- 

folk co., on Long Island, abt. 65 m. E. of New York. 

East Moultonborough, in New Hampshire, a 
post-village of Carroll co. abt. £! m. N. by E. of Concord. 

East Mount Vernon, in Maine, a village of Ken- 
nebec co, abt. 16 in. N.W. of Augusta. 

East Nan'kir Michigan, a post-office of Wayne co. 

East Nant'/menal, in /*nusylcanéa, a township of 
Chester co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Eust Nassau, in New York, a post-village of Rensse- 
laer co, about 1s in. E. of Albany. 

East New Market, iu Maryland, a post-village of 
Dorchester co., avout 45 m. S. E. of Annapolis, 

Eust New'port, in Maine, a post- village of Penobscot 
co, about 55 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

East New Portland, in Maine, a post-village of 
Somerset co., about 45 m. N. N. W. of Augusta, 

East New Shnr'on, iu Muine, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

—A village of Kennebec co. abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Augusta 

East New Vine'yard, iu Maine, a. post-otlico of 
Franklin co. 

East New York, in New York, a. post-village of 
Flatbush township, King's co., about 6 in. S. E. or New 
York city. 

East Nich’ols, in New York, a post-office of Tioga co. 

East Nod owa. iv /ows, a post-otlice of Adams co. 

East North ficid, iu I/, a P. O. of Cook co. 

East North port, in Mime, a P.O. of Waldo co. 

East North’ wood, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Rockingham coy about 18 m. E. by S. of Concord. 

East North Yarmouth, in Muine, a post village 
of Cumberland co., about 45 m. S. by W. of Augusta. 

East Norwe'ginn, iu Pennsylvania, & towuship of 
Schuylkill co.; pop. about 1,500. 

East Nor’wich, in New York, a post-village of 
Queens co, on Long Island. 

Eust Not'tingha in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Chester co. up. nt 1.900. 

East Oak (la d, in Illinois, a township of Coles co.; 
pop. about 1,500. 

East Oa'sis, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Waushara co. 

East Ogden, in Michigan, a village of Lenawee co. 

Enston, iu Connecticut, a post-township of Fairfield co., 
about 20 m. S. by W, of New Haven; pop. about 1,700. 

Easton, in Kansas, a post-vill and township of 
Leavenworth co., on Stranger Creek, about 12 m. W. by 
N. of Leavenworth City; pop. of township abt. 1,400, 

u Maine, a post-office of Aroostook co. 

sin Maryland, à post-village, cap. of Talbot co., 
on audhaven Creek, about 80 m. from Annapolis; 
pop. about 1,600, 

Easton, in Mossachusetts, a post-township of Bristol co., 
about 20 m. S. by W. of Boston; pop. about 3,500, 

Easton, in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia co, abt. 
25 m. E. of Grawl Rapids; pop. about 1,200. 

Easton, in Missouri, a post-village of Buchanan co., 
about 12 m. E. of St. Joseph. 

Easton, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Washington cos on the Hudson River, about 20 m. N. 
by E. of Albany. 

Easton, in 0//», a post-office of Wayne co. 

Easton, iu Pennsylrania,a post-borough, cap. of North- 
ampton co on the Delaware River, about 100 m. E. N. E. 
of Ilarrisburg, and about 56 m. N. of Philadelphia. 
The town is regularly laid out, well lighted with g 
and supplied with good water. E. contains many hand- 
some public buildings, among which are two banks, 
several academies, and a public library. Located here 
also is Lafayette College, founded in 1832, with a library 
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East Penn. in Pennsylvania, a township of Carbon 
co, on the Lehigh River, about 90 m. E. by N. of Har- 
risburg; pop. about 1,100. 

East F s’borough, in Pennsylounia, a village 
and township of Cumberland co., on the Susquehanna 
River, opposite Harrisburg ; pop. of township ubt. 2.200. 

East Pep'perell, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., about 40 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

East Peru’, in Maine, a post-oflice of Oxford co. 

East Phursa'lin, in New York, a post- village of Che- 
nango co., about 100 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

East Pierpont, or Coxe’s Mitts, in New For, à 
village of Pierpont township, St. Lawrence co., on Racket 
River, about 4 m. S. of Potsdam. Manuf. Starch, lum- 
ber, Ac. Pop. about 300, 

East Pike, in New York. a post-village of Wyoming 
co., about 250 m. W. of Albany. 

East Pike, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Washington co. 

East Pike/land, in /’ennsylvania, a township of 
Washington ca.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

East Pike Run, in Z>vnsylvania, a township of 
Washington co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

East Piteairn, in New York, a post-office of St. Law- 
rence co, 

East Pittsfield, in Maine, a village of Somerset co., 
abt. 40 m. N. N. E. of Augusta. 

East Pitts'ton, in Maine. a post-village of Kenne- 
hec co., ubt. 15 m, S. S. E. of Augusta. 

Past Plain’field, in New Hampshire, a post-village 

Sullivan abt. 4o m. N.W. of Concord. 

East Plymouth, in Oi», a post-village of Ashtabula 
co., abt. 212 m. N. E of Columbus. 

East Po'estenkill, iu New York, a post-office of 
Rensselaer co, 

East Point 


in Georgia, a post-office of Fulton co. 

«in Maine, a post-village of Audroscog- 
rin co, abt. 35 m. S.W. of Angusta. 

East'port, in mwa, a post-oftice of Fremont co. 

East' port, in Maine, n port of entry and township of 
Washington co., on the 5. E. shore of Moose Island, abt. 
234 m. N.E. of Portland. Lat. 449 54’ N.. Lon. 66° 56^ 
W. It has a considerable commerce, besides a most ex- 
tensive lumber trade. The port is defended by Fort 
Sullivan. The township comprises Moose Island, and 
several other small islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, with 
an aggregate area of abt, 2,000 acres. Jp. of towns 
ship abt, 4,900, 

Enst'port, in Mississippi, a post- village of Tishemingo 
co., on the Tennessee R., abt. z70 m. N. N. E. of Jackson. 

Enst'port, in Ohio, n village of Tuscarawas co., about 
100 m. E. N. H. of Columbus, 

East Por’ter, in New York, a post-office of Ningara co. 

East Port d, in Oregon, a P. O. of Multnomah co. 

East Poultney, in Vermont, a post-village of Rut- 
land co., abt. 65 m. 8.W. of Montpelier. 

€ Prai'rieville, in Minnesota, a post-office of 

ice co. 

East Princeton, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Worcester co., ubt, 45 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

East Prov'idence, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Bedford co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

East Prov'idence, in Rhode Island, a post-township 
of Providence co. 

East Put‘nam, in Connecticut, a post- village of Wind- 
hum co. 

East Ran'dolph, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Norfolk co., abt. 15 m. S. of Boston; pop. abt. 2,100. 

East Randolph. in New York, a. post-village of Cat- 
taraugus co., abt. 55 m. 8. by W. of Buffalo. 

East Randolph, in Vermont. a post- village of Orange 
co., abt. 25 m. S. by E. of Montpelier. 

East Rais'inville, in Michigun.aP O of Monroe co. 

East Ray mond. in Maine, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

East Reand'field, in Maine, a post-village of Kenne- 
bec co.. abt. 8 m. W. N. W. of Augusta. 

East Hiver, in N. F.a strait connecting N. Y. Bay 
with Long Island Sound, communicating with Hudson 
River by a narrow channel called Harlem River, which 


of 5,000 volumes. Manuf. Flour, oil, cotton goods, 
rifles, &c. Pop. about 11,000, 

Easton, in Wisconsin, a township of Adams co., about 
7 m. S. of Friendship; pop. about 600. 

—A post-office of Adams co. 

Easton, in West Virginia, a P. O. of Mononzalia co. 

East Or‘ange, in Nw York, a P.O. of Schuyler co. 

East Orange, in Vermont, a post-village of Orunge 
co., about 16 m. E R.E. of Montpelier. 

East Orangeville, in New lork, a post-office of 
Wyoming co. 

East Orland, in Maine, a post-office of Hancock co. 

East Orleans, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Barnstable co., about 65 m. S.E. of Boston. 

East Or'rington, in Mainz, a post-village of Penob- 
scot co., about 65 m. E. N. E. of Augusta. 

East Otis, in Missachus a P.O. of Berkshire co. 

East Ot'isfield, in Maine, a P.O. of Cumberland co. 

East Otto, in New York, a township of Cattaraugus 
co.; pop. about 1.300. 

East Painted Post, in New Fork, a village uf Steu- 
ben co., about 210 m. E. by S. of Albany. 

East Paler'mo, in Mainz, a post-office of Waldo co. 

East Paler’mo, in New York, a P. O. of Oswego co. 

East Pal'estine, in Ohio, a. post-village of Colum- 
biana co., about 16 m. E.N.E. of Columbus, 

East Palmy'rn, in New York, a post-village of 
Wayne co., abont 195 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

East Par'sonfield, in Maing, n post-oflice of York co. 

East Paw-Paw, in //inois, a P. O. of De Kalb co. 

East Pem'broke. in New York, a post-village of 
Genesee co., about 6 m. from Batavia. 


Village of Plymouth co., abt. 38 m. S. S. k. of Boston. 
64 


East Peun'tield, in New York, a P.O. of Monroe co 
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forms the N. boundary of Mauhattan Island, and is 
abt. 20 m. in length. It is navigable for vessels of the 
largest size, and has a pass called Hell Gate, 7 m. N. E. 
of N. Y. city, the navigation of which was very danger- 
ous. The U. S. government, in 1870, decided to free the 
channel of its obstructions, and engineers, under the 
direction of Gen. Newton, were engaged for six years 
drilling the principal rocks and charging them with 
nitro-glyceriue, and in the summer of 1576 the whole 
mass was exploded. Excavations for another explosion 
are in progress (1882), while dredges are yet busy in re- 
moving the débris of the first explosion. The channel, 
however, is now sufficiently clear to be safely navigated 
at all times. See New York City; also HELL GATE. 
East Roumelia, or Eastern R., a province of 
Turkey, formed 8. of the Balkins, under the Berlin 
treaty (4. v., p. 297), and under the direct political au- 
thority of the Sultan, having administrative autonomy 
and a Christian governor appointed by the Porte, with 
the assent of the European powers; full religious hb- 
erty to be enjoyed, Php. (1880), 815,513. 
East Roxbury, in Vermont, a P.O. of Washington co. 
Enst Rumford, in Maine, a P.O. of Oxford co. 
East Ru'pert, in Vermont, a post-village of Benning- 
ton co., about 80 m, S. W. of Montpelier. 
East Rush, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Susquehanna co. 
East Rush Creek, in Ohio, a P.O. of Perry co. 
East Rushford, in N. F., a post-vill. of Alleghany co. 
East Saginaw, in Michigan, a post-village ot Saginaw 
co, on the Saginaw River, abt. 100 m. N. N. W. of Detroit; 
pop. about 12,000. 
East Sa’lem, in New York,a post- village of Washing- 
| tou co. abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of Albany. 
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East Salem. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Juniata co. 
East Saint Louis, in Inis, a post-village of St. 


Clair co., on the Mississippi R., opposite St. Louis, Mu. | 


East Salisbury, in Massachusetts, a. post- village of 
Essex co, abt. 35 m. N.E. of Boston. 

East San bornton, in New Hampshire, a post-vil- 
lage of Belknap co., abt. 30 m. N. of Concord. 

East Sand'wich, in Massachuseits, u post-village of 
Barnstable co., abt. (0 m. S. E. of Boston. 

East San'dy, in Peinsyleanía, a P. O. of Venango co. 

East San/dy Creek, in New York, a post-otlice of 
Oswego co. 

East Sang'erville, in Maine, a post-office of Piscat- 
aquis co. 

East Scho'dak, in New York, a P. O. of Rensselaer co. 

East Sehuy'ler, in New York, a P.O. of Herkimer co. 

East Scott. iu New York, a post-oflice of Cortland co. 

East Setau'ket, in New York, u P. O. of Suffolk co. 

East Sha'ron, iv Massachusetts, a post-village of Nor- 
folk co., abt. 20 m. S. S. W. of Boston. 

East Sharon, in /*ansylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

East Shnrps'burg, iu Z'ennsyleaniua, u post-oflice of 
Blair co. 

East Sheffield, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Berkshire co., about 32 m. W. of Springfield. 

East Shel'bourne, in Massachusetts, u post-office of 
Franklin co. 

East Shel'by, in New York, a post-village of Orleans 
co., abt. 140 in. W. N. W. of Albany. 

East Sheldon, in Vermont, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

East Sid'ney, in Ohio, a village of Shelby co, on the 
Miami River, opposite Sidney, the county-seat, abt. 72 
m. N.W. of Columbus; pep. abt. 600. 

East Smith'field, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Bradford co. 

East Som'erville, in Massachuselfs, a post-office of 
Middlesex co. 

East Spring field, in New Hampshire, a post-office 
of Sullivan co. 

East Spring'field, in New York, a post-village of 
Otsego Co., abt. 60 m. W. of Albany. 

East Spring'tield, in 6%. a post-village of Jeffer- 
son co., about 120 in. E.N.E. of Columbus, 

East Springfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Erie co, 

East Spring'hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Bradford co. 

East Spring’ water, in New York, a village of Liv- 
ingston co., about 215 m. W. of Albany. 

East Stone'ham, in Maine, à P. O. of Oxford co. 

East Stouzh'ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Norfolk co., about 17 m, 8. of Boston. 

East Suffield, in Connecticut, u village of Ilartſord 
co., about 18 m. N. of Hartford. 

East Sullivan, in Mine, a P. O. of Hancock co. 

East Sullivan, in New Hampshire, a postollice of 
Cheshire co. 

East Sumner, in Minais, a P. O. of Kankakee co. 

East Sium'ner, in Mane, a post-office of Oxford co. 

East Sy c'amore, in 0/70, a P. O. of Hamilton co. 

East Taunton, in Massachusetts, n P. O. of Bristol co. 

East Ta’ was. in Michigan, a post-office of Tosco co. 

East Templeton, in Mussuchuseils, a post-otlice of 
Worcester co. 

East Tennessee University. See KNOXVILLE. 

East Thomaston, in Maine. Sce ROCKLAND. 

East Thompson, in Connecticut, a post-otlico of 

Jindhum 

East Thorn'dike. in Maine, a P. O. of Waldo co. 

East Toledo. iu %%, a post-office of Lucas co. 

East Town, in /*unsylvania, a township of Chester 
co.; pop. about 1,000, 

East Town'send, in Orio, a P. O. of Huron co. 

East Town'send, iu Vermont, u village of Windham 
ch., about 95 m. S. of Montpejier, 

East Traverse Bay, in Michigan, a post-office of 
Grand Traverse co. 

East Tren'ton, in Maine, a post-office of Hancock co. 

East Troups'burgh, in New York, post-oflice of 
Steuben co. 

East Troy, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bradford co. 

East Troy, iu Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Walworth co., about 32 m. 3.W. of Milwaukee; pop. 
of township about 2,300. 

East Troy Lake, in Wisconsin, a P.O, of Walworth co. 

East Trum bull. in Ohio, u P. O. of Ashtabula co. 

East Turner. in Maine, a P. O. of Androscoggin co. 

East Unadilla, iu New York, a P. O. of Otsego co. 

East Un‘ion, in Ohio, a village of Coshucton co., about 
18 m. W. of Coshocton. 

A post-township of Wayne co., about 100 m. N.E. of Co- 
lumbus; pop. about 2,200. 

East Un'ity, in New Hampshire, a post-village of Sul- 
livan co., about 40 m. W. by N. of Concord. 

East Var'iek, in New York, a P. O. of Seneca co, 

East Vas'salborough, in Maine, a. post-village of 
Kennebec co., about 16 m, N.E. of Augusta. 

Fast Ven'ice, in New York, a P. O. of Cayuga co. 

Enst'ville, in Alabama, a village of Randolph co., abt. 
160 m. E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Enst' ville, iu Virginia, a post-village, cap. of North- 
ampton co., about 180 m. E. by S. of Richmond; pop. 
abt. 350. 

East Vin'eent, in Pennsylvania, a township of Ches- 
ter co.; pop. ubout 2,200. 

East Vir'gil,in New Fork, a post-village of Cortland 
co., about 130 m. W. of Albany, 
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East Wal'pole, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Norfolk co. 

East Wal'ton, in Michigan, a post-office of Eaton co. 

Eastward, adv. Toward the eust ; iu the direction of 
east from some point or place. 

" Eastward . . . 1 saw descending light.” — Milton. 

East Ware'ham. in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Plymouth co., about 50 In, S. by E. of Boston. 

East Warren, in Vermont, a P. O. of Washington co. 
East Wash'ington, in New Hampshire, u post-vil- 
luge of Sullivan co, about 23 m. E. by S. of Concord, 
erat Wa'terborough, iu Maine, a post-ottice of 

or cu, 

East Wa'terford, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Juniata co. on Tuscarora Creek, about 50 m. N.W. of 
Harrisburg. 

East Weare, in New Hampshire, a post- village of Hills- 
borough cv., «bout 16 ju. N.W. of Manchester. 

East Westmoreland, in New Hampshire, a post- 
Village of Cheshire co., abt. 13 m. S. S. E. of Bellows Falls. 

East West’ ville, in %%%, a village of Mahoning co., 
about 150 m. N. E. of Columbia, 

East Wey mouth, iu Massuchrusetts, n post-villuge of 
Norfolk co., about là m. S. S. E. of Boston. 

East Whate'ly. in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Franklin co., about 50 m. W. of Boston. 

East Wheat field, in /^nasylvania, a township of 
lndiana co.; pop. about 1,000. 

East Wheatland, in //inois, n P. O. of Will co. 

East Whiteland, in /¢nnsylvania, a township of 
Chester co.; pep. about 1,200. 


East Wilson, in New York, a P. O. of Niagara co. 

East Wilton, in Maine, a post-village ot Franklin co., 
about 4 S „ of Farmington. 

East W „in New Hampshire, a village of Hills- 
borough cv., about 15 m. N.W. of Nashua, 

East Wind ham, in Muns, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

East W Uhain, in New York, a P. O. of Greene co. 

East Windsor, in Connecticut, a post-villuge and 


township of Hartford co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 
10 m. N. N. E. of Hartford; pop. of township about 9,300. 
Sea East Winpson HILL. 

East Wind sor, in Massachusetts, a post-office of 
Berkshire co. 

East Wind'sor, in New Jersey, a township of Mercer 


co. 

East Windsor Hill, in nun., a p.-v. of Hartford co., 
abt.9 m. from Hartford. The Connecticut Theological In- 
stitute, until its removal to Hartford, was located here. 

East Winthrop, in Maine, u P. O. of Kennebec co. 

Eust Wo'burm, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., about 8 m. N.N.W. of Boston. 

East Wood'hull, in New Fork, à P. O. of Steuben co. 

East Wood'stoek, in Connecticut, a post-ellice of 
Windham co. 

Enst Worcester. (woos'ter,) in New York, n post-vil- 
lage of Otsego co., about 53 m. W. by S. of Albany, 

East Wrights'town, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Brown cu, 

Easy, (e,) a. [From ease.] Being at ease or rest; quiet; 
calin; tree from pain, disturbance, or annoyance; as, an 
easy condition of body. — Tranquil; free from anxiety, 
care, solicitude, or peevishness; as, an easy state of 
mind, — Free from constraint, formality, or stiffness ; 
smooth; not harsh; as, an easy style of writing. — Not 
difficult; that gives or requires no great labor, exer- 
tion, fatigue, or discomfort; that presents no great ob- 
Btacles; as, un easy task, — Giving ease or rest; affording 
relief or comfort Irom mental cares or trials; atlluept ; 
as, a person in easy circumstances. — Gentle; moderate; 
yielding with little or no resistance; compliant; ready; 
credulous; as, an easy temper, an easy mood. — Freeing 
from exertion, turmoil, or difficulty ; causing repose, or 
a sensation of pleasure or relief; as, un easy-chair. — 
Not pinched, straitened, or embarrassed ; as, the money- 
market is easy. (Opposed to tight.) 

(GNaut.) Applied to a ship that moves over the sen 
without jerking or straining. In steamboats it is also 
the word of command to the engineer, when a less de- 
gree of speed is required; in this sense it is also pro- 
nounced ease her. — Brande. 

Ens'y-chair, n. A luxurious, padded, or cushioned 
arm-chair, adapted for euse or rest. 

Eat, v. a. (imp. Eat or ATE: pp. EATEN.) [A. S. etan; D. 
eten ; Ger. essen; Gr. dd; Sansk. ad.] To bite, or chew, 
and swallow, as food; us, to eut a good dinner. — To 
wear away; to separate parts of a thing gradually; to 
gnaw; to corrode; to consume by degrees; to prey 
upon; sometimes followed by up; as, eaten up with 
cares, rust eats up iron, &c. 

To eat one's words, to retract words uttered; to take 
back or withdraw an assertion. — To eat out, to con- 
sume; to cause to disappear entirely. 


r. n. To take food ; to teed; to take a meal, or to board; 
to consume solid — as opposed to liquid — nourishment. 
He hath eaten me out of house and home." — Shaks. 
—To taste; to relish; to have appetizing or digestive 
quality; as,“ the flesh of the hedge-hog eats like chicken." 
To corrode; to gnaw; to wear away gradually; often 
preceding in or into. 
A prince's court eats too much into the income of a poor state.“ 
Addison, 
Ent'nble, a. That may be eaten; suitable or fit to be 
eaten; proper food; edible; as, eatable beef. 
—n. Anything that may be eaten; that which is fit or 
proper for food ; any edible substance; that which is used 
for food ; opposed to drinkable. 


East Wnke'field, iu New Hampshire, a post-office of Ent! nge, n. See Eppisn. 


Carroll co. 
East Wales, in Maine, a P. O. of Androscoggin co. 
East Wall'ingford, in Vermont, a P.O. of Rutland co. 


Ent'er, ». One who eats; that which eats or corrodes ; 
a corrosive. 


E'atin'desi'nedie. [Lat.] (Law.) Words used on 
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the acquittal of a defendant, or when a prisoner is to be 
discharged, (Aat he may go thence without a day, i. €, 
without auy further continuance or adjournment. 

Ent'ing.. The act of chewing and swallowing. 

Eat'ing-house, n. A house where provisious are sold 
ready dressed for consuinption on the premises ; a diniuge 
plage; a restaurant. (ln England, sometimes culled 
cook-shops.) 

Eaton, iu //linois, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Eaton, in /ndiand, à post-office of Delaware co. 

Eaton, iu Maine, à township of Aroostook co.; pop. abt. 
500. 

Eaton, in Michigan, a central co. Area. about 576 sq. 
m. Rivers. Grand River, nud Thornapple and Battle 
creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Char- 
lotte. Pop. about 40,000. 

—A village of Benton townsliip. Eaton co., on Thornapple 
River, about 20 m. S.W. of Lansing. 

—A post-township of Eaton co, about 18 m. S.W. of Lan- 
sing; pop. about 2,000. 

Eaton, in Missouri, a village of Cedar co. 

Eaton, in New Hampshire, a township of Carroll co., 
about 60 m. N.N.E. of Concord; pop. about 1.100. 

Eaton, in Nw Fork, a post-village and township of 
Madison co., nbout 100 m. W. of Albany; pop. of town- 
ship in 1870, 3,690. 

Eaton, in Ohio, a village of Payette co., about 160 m. 
N. N. E. of Juckson. 

—A township of Lorain co. ; pop. about 1,800. 

—A post-village of Washington township, and the cap. of 
Preble co., on the Seven Mile Creek, 46 m. N. of Cincin- 
nati; pop. about 2,700. 

Eaton, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Wyoming 
co. on the N. Branch of the Susquehanna River, oppo- 
site Tunkhannock ; pop. about 1,500. 

Eaton, in Tennessee, a village of Gibson co., on the 
Forked Deer River, about 143 m. W. of Nashville. 

Eaton, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co., about 8 
m. E.&.E. of Green Bay: pop. about 300. 

—A post-township of Manitowoc co., about 16 m. W. S. W. 
of Manitowoc; pop. about 1,300, 

—A township of Monroe co.; pop. about 200. 

Ent'on €en'tre, in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Carroll co., about 60 m. N. E. of Concord. 

Ent'on Rap‘ids, in Michigan. a post-village and town- 
ship of Eaton co., on Grand River, about 20 m. S. S. W. of 
Lansing; pop. of township abont 3,000, 

Ent'on's Cor/ners, in New York, a village of Sche- 
nectady co., about 30 m. W.N.W. of Albany. 

Eaton‘s Neck. in New York, on the E. side of the 
entrance to Huntingdon’s Bay, hong Island. It has a 
fixed light, 134 feet above the sea-level; Lat. 40° 47’ 5' 
N., Lon. 139 W 12“ W. 

Ent'onton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Putnam 
co, about 22 m. N. N. W. of Milledgeville; pop. abt. 2,500, 

Eat/onton Factory, in Georgia, a village of Putnam 
co., on Little River, about 24 m. N.W. of Milledgeville, 

Eatontown, in New Jersey, n post-village of Mon- 
mouth co , about 11 m. E. of Freehold. 

Eatonville, in wa, a post-otlice of Howard co. 

Eatonville, in New York, a post-village of Herkimer 
co., about 75 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Eau Claire, in Michigan, a post-office of Berrien co, 

Ean Claire, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Butler co. 

Eau Claire, in Wisconsin, a W. co. ; area, about 648 
sq. m. Rivers. Chippewa and Eau Claire rivers, and 
Otter Creek. Surfuce, uneven; soil, fertile. Cup. Eau 
Claire. 

—A post-village and township, eap. of Eau Claire co., at 
the junction of the Chippewa and Eau Claire rivers, abt. 
10 m. N. by W. of La Crosse; pop. of township abt. 1.200. 

—A village of Eau Claire co., on the Chippewa River, op- 
posite Eau Claire, the county-seat. 

Eau Claire River, [Fr., Clear Water,] in Wisconsin, 
rises in Clark co., and after flowing first S., then W. to 
the Chippewa River, it enters the latter near the village 
of Eau Claire. 

Eau-de-Cologme, (-de-ko-Ion'.) n. [Fr. eau, water, 
and Cologne.) Cologne water; a favorite perfume, 
named from the city of Cologne, where its manufacture 
is extensively carried on. Its inventor and most fa- 
mous maker was Jean Marie Farina. It consists of 
alcohol perfumed with essential oils, Numerous recipes 
are given for this grateful and refreshing perfume, most 
of which are very complicated, from the great number 
of ingredients. Lebenud and Fontenelle give the fol- 
lowing: dried rosemary, thyme, sweet marjoram, worm- 
wood, balm, and hyssop, 1 oz. each; cloves, cinnamon, 
angelica root, juniper-berries, anise, cummin, fennel, 
and caraway-seeds, fresh orange-peel, and oil of ber- 
gamot, 1 oz. each: cardumoins, lavender-flowers, and 
bruised nutmegs, each 2 0z.; the whole to be digested 
in 10 quarts of alcohol several days, and then distilled to 
dryness by water-bath. Purity of the ingredients, and 
freedom especially of the alcohol from fusel-oil, are 
essential to the perfection of the perfume, 

Eau-de-Luce,, (-- us, n. Fr. eau, and Luce, name 
of the chemist who invented it.] (d.) A strong solu- 
tion of ammonia, scented and rendered milky by the addi- 
tion of a little mastic and oil of amber. It is consid- 
ered an effective remedy in India against the bite of 
poisonous snakes. 

Enu-de-vie', n. [Fr., water of life.] The name given 
by the French to BRANDY, q. v. 

Enu Galle, in Wisconsin. a post-township of Dunn co., 
ubt. 10 m. S.W. of Menomonie; pop. abt. 350. 

—A village of Pepin co., on the Eau Galle River, abt. 18 
m. N.N.E. of Pepin. 

A township of St Croix co. 

Eau Pleine, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Portage 
co., abt. 12 in. N. W. of Stanton; pop. abt. 200. 
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Eaux Bonnes. (“good waters") n town of France, dep. 
Pyrénées. 20 m. S. S. K. of Vloron, celebrated for its thor- 
mal springs, cousidered beneficial in pulmounry diseases. 

Eaves, (eccz,) n. pl. (Arch.] The lower edge of a slop- 
ing roof which overlangs the face of a wull, for the 
purpose of throwing off the water. 

Eaves'board, Laves'catch, Enves'lath, n. 
(Arch.) An arris fillet, or thick, feather-edged board, 
placed at the eaves of a roof, for raising the bottom of 
the first course of slites above the sloping plane of the 
side ot the roof, so that the uext course may be properly 
bedded. 

Ea ves drop. v.n. To stand under the eaves or near 
the windows of a house, to listen to whut is spoken by 
persons within-doors: — hence, to watch aud wait for 
chances of hearing the private conversation of others. 
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E’bersbach, Upper and Lower, a town of Sax- 
ouy, one of the chief seats of the linen manufacture in 
that country ; pop. 6,450. 

9 a town of Upper Austria, on the Traun. 
8 m. from Ens. The French defoa the Austrians 
here, Muy 3, 1809, 

E'bionites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect (referred by 
Mosheim to the second century) who believed in Christ 
as an inspired messenger of God, Wat considered him to 
be at the same time a mere man, born of Joseph and 
Mary. ‘They maintained, also, the universal obligation 
of the Mosaic law, and rejected the authority of St. 
Paul The origin of their name is uncertain, some de- 
riving it from that of their supposed founder; others 
deduce it from a Hebrew word signifying poor, and sup- 
pose the title to be given to them in reference either to 
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a powerful hydragogue cathartic. It is given when 
pure in doses of from fyth to Mth of a grain, In im- 
roper doses it is an irritant poison. Elateriam owes 
ts properties to a bitter principle mumed elaterin, 

Ec'basis, Aon. from ekbains, to go out from. ]( Ahet.) A 
figure by which the orator treats of things according to 
their issue or consequence, — Smart, 

Ecbatana, (cA-bit'a-na.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 
Media. This city is suid to have been founded by Semi- 
ramis, though Herolotus mentions Dejoces as its 
founder. An acconnt of the building of the city by Ar- 
phaxad is given in the Book of Judith (i, 2-1), It was 
the summer residence of SIM and the sneceeding 
kings of Persia. It ja mentioned by Evra under the 
name of Achmete, and the modern Hamadan occupies 
its site. 
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—n. Water which drips from off the eaves of a house. the poverty of the class to which they mostly belonged, Ec'bole, n. [Gr. ekbolé.] (Rut) A digression or figure 
Z:: w ͤ— · O 
not inten jor his ears. he verl. "ne | . M ng his own words. — Stuard. 
* Under our tents TH play e eavesdropper." Sal 8 "Nem A TA o Eccaleo Dion, m. [Or. ekkalein, to call out of, and 
^ " vi „| resulting from the action of potash on wood-spirit, ing. life " 4 0 
Bayrstews. Li ecd aen od eed eai igi Eb is, n. (Eastern. Myth.) 1 Arabic e Ar evil — i An apparatus for the artificial incubation 
8. of Mount Holly. genius, spirit, or devil; na, the halls of Eb/ir. Ecce homo, (z's ħama.) [Lat., behold the man.] 
Ebb, n. [A. Ger., * N. i * cepe Ps en: B IT a town S. Italy, 16 m. E. S. E. of Salerno; pop.) (Pine Arts.) A term applied to those pictures which 
ür. i Sansk. a wn. e reflex of the tide; . 
the 8 of hes — the gen; — correlative Eb'on, a. Consisting of ebony ; like ebony ; black; as, 
to flood ; as, tho tide is at ebb. — A falling from a better |" Pights ebon throne.” — Guy. 
to a worse slate ; decay ; decline. Eb'onist, n. A worker in ebony. 
“Painting was then at its lowest eb." — Eirenine, v.a. To make black ; to stain like the color 
L. n. [A. S. ebban.| To recede; to flow back, as the} Len- T" f nel. 
TED d d ripe Eb'ony, n. [Fr. (lene; Lat. ebenus; Gr. eb?^nos ; Meb, 
wate » e hob nin, from eben, a stone.) The hard wood of various 
“Tt ebb'd mach faster than it flowed before." —Dryden. species of Diospyros, q. v. It is heavier than water, 
—To retrograde; to return or fall back from a better toa) gives off an nromatic odor when burnt, and takes a good 
worse state; to decrease; to decline; to decay; to sink! polish. It is used for cabinet, mosaic. and turnery work, 
or lower; as,“ The hours of life ebb fast."— Hlackmore.| for flutes, handles of doors, knives, aud surgical instru- 
Ebb'-tide, n. The retiring tide; the reflux of tide-water.| ments, nnd for pianoforte keys, &c. 
See Troe. A term applied by the Romans 
Ebed Mel lech. (“serrant of the Ring.“ an Ethiopian 1 
officer of King Zedekiah, noted for his piety. mong.) n. [Fr.] (Mi) The 
Ebenna'ceie, n. [From Arab. abnous; Lat, ebenus; Sp.) crumbling of a wall or rampart. — Smart. 
ebano, ebony.) (Hot.) The Ebony family, an order of Ebrae'tente, a. [Fr. ébractete.) (Hot.) Having no 
plants, alliance Gentianales. — Diaa. No stipules, and) bracts, 
a simple sessile radiating stigma, They are trees or Ebrac’teolate, a. (Hot) Without bracteoles. 
shrubs, without milk and with heavy wood; leaves| Ebrivety, n. (Lat, ebrietas, from ebrius, intoxicated.] 
alternate. Flowers polygamous; calyx 3-7 parted; in-“ Drunkenness; intoxication by alcoholic liquors; ine 
ferior, persistent corolla - parte; stamens equal in| briety. 
number to the divisions of the curolla, or twice, or Ebril inde, m. [Fr.] (Man) A check of the bridle, 
four times as many, and attached to the corolla, or| by a jerk of one rein when a horse refuses to turn. 
hypogynous; anthers 2-celled, intrors*, opening lon- Johnson. 
gitudinally; ovary 3-l2-celled, each cell with one or) Ebrios‘ity, n. [Lat. ebriositas. See Enntgry.] Habitual 
two ovules suspended from the apex ; style usually hav-| drunkenness. 
ing as many divisims as there are cells to the ovar j; | E'brious, a. [Lat. ebrius.] Inclined to drink to excess 
Fruit fleshy; seeds large, albuminous. Many of the E. Ebro, (ai’bro,) (ane. Zberus,) one of tho largest rivers in 


are remarkable for the hardness of their timber, which 
is known under the names of ebony and iron-wood. 
Many species have edible fruits, and some have astrin- 
nt barks. The ord. includes 9 genera aud 160 species, 
Diospyros. 

Ebene'zer. | Heb, the stone of help.] The field in which 
the Israelites were defeated when the ark of God was 
taken (1 Sam. iv. 1); — so called from the memorial 
stone or monument set up by Samuel to commemorate 
the defeat of the Philistines at Mizpeli, when God in- 
terposed for their deliverance (1 Srm. vii, 5-12). 

Ebene'zer, in Gorgia, « village of Effingham co., on 
the Savannah Hiver, abt. 25 m. above Savannah. 

—A village of Morgan co., abt, 112 m. W. of Augusta. 

Ebene'zer, in Mississippi, a village of Holmes co.. 

Ebene'zér, in Missouri, a post-office of Greene cu. 

Ebene'zer, in New York, n post-ollice of Eric co. 

Ebene'zer, in Ohio, a post-office of Preble co. 

Ebenezer, in Penasyloania, a P. O. of Indiana co. 

Ebene'zer Creek, in Gorgia, enters the Savannah 
River from Effingham co. abt. 9 m. E. of Springfield. 

Ebene'zerville. in S Carvlina, a village of York dist., 
abt. 80 m. N. of Columbia. 

E’bensburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh, cap. of 
Cambria co., about 74 m. E. by N. of Pittsburg; pop. 
abt. 1,000. 

Eber. See [exnen. 

E'berbach, a village of Nassau, Germany, 3 m. from 
Hattenheim, famed for producing one of the best wines 
in the district, 

Eb’erhard, JoniwN Avoust, a German philosopher, B. 
wt Halberstadt, 1739. He studied at Halle, and entered 
the Church, but his advance was hindered by suspicions 
of his orthodoxy. The influence of Frederick the Great 

ured him the post of preacher at Charlottenburg. 

e afterwards became professor at Halle, and for some 
time distinguished himself by his opposition to the phi- 

` Josophy of Kant. E. was a follower of Leibnitz. His 
hilosophical works are, a Nene Apo ie des Sokrates ; 
Nate des Denkens und Emp, ns; Siltenlehre der Ver- 
munft ; Theorie der schinen Künste und Wissenschaften, 
&c. He was also author of a valuable dictionary of 
synonyms, Versuch einer. Allgemeinen Deutschen Synony- 


mik, and contributed numerous papers to periodical lit- 


erature. He was a privy councillor of the King of 
Prussia, and a member of the Academy of Berlin. D. 1509, 
Eb’erlee, in Indiana, a village of Putnam co., about 7 
m. N.E. of Greencastle. 
rleville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lancaster co. 


U en. " 

E’bernbarg, a village in the Bavarian Palatinate, 20 
m. S. W. of — 7 — noted on account of the ruins of 
its castle, which formerly belonged to the knight Franz 
of Sickingen. His stronghold, which was once reputed 
almost im ble, afforded a secure retreat to Melanc- 
thon, Bucer lampadius, and Ulrich von Hutten. 


Eb 
m “s MAH, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Cum- 


Spain, which rises in the prov, of Santander, Lat. 4% N., 
Lou. 4? W., and after a S. E. course of 350 m., termi- 
nates by a delta in the Mediterranean, between the 
Promontories of Del Fangal and De los Alfaques, Lat. 46° 
4Y Lon. 0° 55" E. 

ence, Ebulliency, (ebul'yenz) n. A boil- 
ing over, 


Ebullient, a. Boiling over, as n liquor. 
Ebullition, (@ultish'un,) n. | Fr., from L. Lat etul- 


litio, from elullio — e, er, und bullio, to boil, See Bot.) 
The ngitation of liquids when they are heated to their 
boiling point. On heating water gradually in a glass 
flask, by means of a spirit-Iamp, the air in the water 
expands and forms minute bubbles, which escape 
through the liquid with great rapidity. Larger bubbles 
of steam are then formed on the bottom of the vessel, 
which rise a little way in the liquid and are condensed, 
disappearing with a hissing or simmering sound. When 
these bubbles rise through the surface nud escape, the 
liquid is snid to be in a state of ebullition, The temper- 
ature at which ebullition takes place varies with the 
pressure of the atmosphere and the nature of the 
liquid, When the barometer stands at 30 inches, water 
boils at 212° Fah., because at this temperature the elas- 
tic force of steam will support 30 inches of mercury, 
and its bubbles, consequently, have the power of break- 
ing throngh the surface of the heated liquid.—See Borr- 
ING-POINT, 


—A sudden burst of mental feeling ; a pouring forth; out- 


break of disposition; effort; as, an ébullition of ill- 
temper. 

Ebur na. n. [From Lat, ebur, eed =) A genus 
of murine Mollusca, found in the Indian and Chinese 
— inbabiting an oval, thick, smooth, umbilicated 
shell. 

Ebur'nenn,a. [Lat. eburneus.] Made of ivory. 

Eburnifica'tion, n. From Lat. ebur, ivory, and 
acere, to make.) Act of converting into the substance 
or resemblance of ivory. 

Ecnrté, n. Fr., discarded.] (Games) A e at 
cards for two persons, pla with a pack of 32 carda, 
all from the 6 to the 2 being excluded. It has been long 
very popular in France, Theobject is to win tricks, as 
at Whist, and the play being regulated in the same man- 
ner, except that the second player must win the trick if 
he can, either by a higher card, or by trumping, if he 
cannot follow suit, 

Eenu date. a. Lat. ecawdatus. See CAUDATE.]) (Bot.) 
Having no tail; — said of ae 

Ecba'liam, n. (Gr. ekballo, I cast out, expel.) (Hat.) A 
genus of plants, order Cuewriitacer. The species E. 
officinarum is commonly called the squirting cucumber, 
from the fruit separating. when ripe, from its stalk, and 
expelling its seeds and juice with much violence. It is 
a native of the S. of Europe, The fecnlence deposited 
from the juice of the fruit, when dried, constitutes the 
drug called elaterium, or extract of elaterium, which is 
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Pig. 901. — Eccer Homo. 
(From a painting by Guido.) 


represent Christ wearing the crown of thorns, and 
bound ready for execution. Many of the greatest paint- 
— have employed their highest. efforts upon this sub- 
ect, 

Eccentric, Eecentrical, (¢k-sen'tril,) a. Fr ez 
centrique, from L. Lat. eccentrícus — ex, und centrum, 
centre, See Centre.) Deviating or departing from the 
centre; not having Its axis in the centre, ns any re 
volving motion or wheel; as, an rerentric orbit.— Not 
having the same centre, as circles, or spheres: in 
contradistinetion from concentric. —Not terminating 
in the same point. or governed by the same principle; 
as, “eccentric ends" ( Bacon.) — Deviating from stated 
methods, usual practice, or established customs, forms, 
or laws; departing from the usnal course; irregular; 
anomalons; singular; odd; wayward ; strange; whimsi- 
cal; ns, eccentric habits. 

—n. A circle not having the same centre with another 
circle, when one lies within the other. — Bacon. 

—He who, or that which, deviates from settled form or 
established usage, or from regularity of method: an 
anomalous person or thing; as, that man is quite an 
eccentric, 

(Astron.) The supposed circular orbit of a planet 
about the earth, but with the earth not in its centre, 
in the Ptolemaic system, — A circle described aboutthe 
centre of an elliptical orbit, with half the major axes 
for radins. — Webster. 

(Auch.) A sort of wheel, or revolving disc, in which 
the axis, or centre of motion, does not coincide with the 
geometrical centre. There are a great variety of eccen- 
trics, and they are very useful in converting one kind 
of motion inte another. By this means, continuous cir- 
cular motion can be converted into alternating or 
intermitting rectilinear motion, or into curvilinear, but 
not rotary motion.  Eccentrícs may be driven by 
straps or bands; the bands, however, require to be ex- 
tremely elastic, or it will he necessary to apply a stretch- 
ing pulley or roller, which can be pressed aginst the 
strap by the action of a weight. By this means a uni- 
form degree of tension is attained. 

Eccen'trienlly, adv. In an eccentric manner; with 
eccentricity. 

( Bot.) Disposed irregularly : deviating from the centre, 

Eccen'tric-chuck, n. (Mach) A chuck for a lathe, 
ro constituted that the work performed by it may be pros 
dnced in combinations of eccentric circles. 

Eccen'tric-genr, (%) n. (Mach.) The gear in- 
volved in the working of an eccentric, as in its applica- 
tion to a steam-engine, 
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Eceen'trie-hook, n. (ach.) See V-Hoox. 

Eccen'tric-hoops, n. pl. (Mach) Bands fitted 
round the projecting part of the eccentric sheaves of a 
locomotive-engine, to strengthen them. 

Eccentricity, (e.-sen-tris'i-ti) n. 
State of having a centre differing from that of another 
circle; as, the sun'a eccentricity to the earth. — De- 
parture or deviation from that which is stated, regular, 
or usual ; irregularity ; oddness ; singularity ; whimsical- 
Dess. 

“Swift was a man of undoubted ability, but of singular eccen- 
tricity.” — Davies. 

(Astron.) The difference of the centre of a planet's 
orbit from the centre of the sun, or the distance between 
the centre of an ellipse and either of its foci. 

Eccen'trie-rod, u. ( Mich.) The rod connecting the 
eccentric-strap to the lever which moves the slide-valve. 

Eccen'tric-rod and Strap, n. (Mach.) The rod, 
the strap-eud of which encircles the eccentric-sheave, 
while the other end connects it with the quadrant, or 
rocking-shaft, according to the class of a locomotive- 
engine. In some engines the end is forked to yo on the 
stud of the rocking-shaft, und opens out something like 
the letter V; or whenonly one rod is used for both back 
and forward movements, it resembles the letter X. In 
other engines it is attached to the quadrants by a bolt, 
one rod for forward gear, aud another rod for back ward 
gear. 

Eccen'trie-strap. n. (ach.) A brass ring formed 
by two pieces bolted together, and fixed to the eccentric- 
rod of a steum-engine; the ring fits a grooved part in 
the circumference of an eccentric. 

Ecee signum. [Lat.] See the sign of proof. 

Ecchy mosis, (ek-Ce-mo'sís,) n. (Gr. ek, out of, chumos, 
juice.) (Sury.) Any discoloration of the skin, caused by 
the effusion of blood into the cellular tissue below it. 
The most intelligible explanation of an ecchymosis 
is in the familiar instance of a black eye. Kechy- 
mosis is in general produced by a blow, fill, or a 
bruise, which, rupturing some small vein beneath the 
cuticle, the blood escapes into the cells of the membrane, 
and, showing through the transparent cuticle, gives the 
livid appearance whieh forms the character of the 
injury. Sometimes in cases of great constitutional de- 
bility and physical relaxation, as in scurvy or typhus, 
the small superficial vessels give way without violence 
or injury, causing those purple patches on the body so 
serious a symptom of the disease, and known as pelechia. 

Eecle'sin. n. [Lat, from Gr. ekklesia.) (Greek Hist ) 
Among the Greeks, the public assembly in which the 
Athenians met to legislate and deliberate. — An ecclesi- 
astical body, society, or assembly. 

Ecclesiarch, (ei-/L'zi-ark,) u. Fr. ecclésiarque, from 
Gr. evkl-sia.} An ecclesiastical ruler or dignitary. 

Eccle'sinsf, n. An ecclesiastic. 

Ecclesinstes, or Tux PREACHER, (ek-kle-ze-as'teez,) n. 
(Srip. The name of one of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, placed after Proverbs und before the 
Song of Solomon. These names are a translation of the 
Hebrew title Koheleth, the former of the two being 
adopted from the Greek Septuagint. There is no room 
to donbt the canonicity of this book. It has occupied a 
place in the Jewish Canon from the earliest times, and 
has been universally received by the Christian Church. 
From some passages in the Talmud, however, some seem 
to have questioned the expediency of placing it among 
the Scriptures that were read publicly, on account of its 
containing “ words tending to heresy,” and “ words con- 
tradictory to each other." According to tradition, this 
book was among the Scriptures which were not allowed 
to beread by any one under the age of thirty. Numerons 
questions have been started regarding the authorship, 

ate, design, and plan of this book, Many critics con- 
tend that it conld not have been written by Solomon, 
which is the generally received opinion, on account of 
numerous foreign and modern words that occur in it. 
In favor, however, of the common opinion, there is the 
unqualified testimony of the book itself, the author 
speaking of himself as the son of David, king of Israel, 
and the greatest possessor of wealth and wisdom in 
Jerusalem. The long intercourse of Solomon, too, with 
the representatives of fore nations, and his foreign 
wives, would necessarily lead to the introduction of 
numerous foreign words and phrases in his writings. 
The book is generally believed to have been written in 
his old age, after he had experienced all the pleasures 
and follies of life, and was able to testify to their being all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The plan and scope of 
the book are very obscure, and have given much trouble 
to commentators, Some have regarded it as a series of 
dialogues and disjointed narratives, rival poems, literary 
discussions, ethical aphorisms, and unfinished practical 
essays. The most plausible ground for regarding it as 
the work of a variety of authors arises from the frequency 
and abruptness of its transitions, and the apparent want 
of any fixed plan. The great theme of the book is the 
vanity of all earthly things and labor; with this it be- 
gins and with this it closes. It is as far removed as 
possible from the character of a formal treatise, — being 


Fr. excentricité.] | 


the confessions of a man of wide experience, of his 
searches after truth and happiness, of his many disap- 
pointments, and of his ultimate success. 
Ecclesias’tic, Ecclesins'tical, a. [Gr. ekklésias- 
tikos, from ek/lesia, an aseembly, a church, from ekha- 
leà — ek or ex, out. out of, and H, to call. See Cart] 
Pertaining or relating to the church; not civil or secu- 
lar; as, ecclesiastical affairs. 
“ Is discipline an ecclesiastical matter or civil? "— Hooker. 
Eeelesins' tie. n. A person consecrated to the service 
of the church and the ministry of religion; a person in 
holy orders; a priest; & divine; a clergyman. 
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“The ambition of the ecclesiastics destroyed the purity of the 
Church."— Bishop Burnet. 

Ecelesias'tically, a. In an ecclesiastical or sacer- 
dotal manner; according to ecclesiastical rules aud reg- 
ulations, 

Ecclesias’tical States, n. pl. 
OF THE CHURCH. 

Ecclesins'ticism, n. Fixed inclination or attention 
to ecclesiastical matters generally. 

Ecclesins'ticus, n. (Script.) A book of the Apocry- 
pha, q. v, called iu the Septuagint, “The Wisdom of 
Jesus the sou of Sirach,” the date of whose life is not 
known. It was translated into Greok, according to some 
authorities, about B, C. 230, though others assign it to 
B. C. 130. Its name is derived, not from the profession 
of the author, which is unknown, but from the fact that 
it was the chie: of the ecclesiasti libri, or uninspired 
books, which, from their edifying nature, were accepted 
as proper to be read in churches. Numerous commen- 
taries were published in the 16th aud 17th centuries: 
Linde’s German translation appeared in 1785, and his 
Greek text in 1795. The more complete version of 
Bretschneider was published in 1806. 

Beclesiologienl, (ck-kle-si-o-log’i-kl,) a. Pertaining 

tology. 

Ecclesiol'ogist, n. One learned in ecclesiology. 

Ecclesiology, (¢k-kl-si-ol/oje,) u. Gr. ekklesia, 
church, and logos. discourse.) Science and doctrine of 
ecclesiastical architecture and decoration, 

Eccope, (¢h’ko-pé,) n. [Ur.] (Surg.) The cutting off of 
any part. 

Eccoprot'ie, a. [Fr.eccoprotique.] (Med.) Slightly 
purgative. (R.) 

—n. (Med.) An opening medicine, the operation of which 
is very gentle, such as manua, senna, &. 

Eccrinol ogy, n. [Gr. ekkrinein, to select, and logos, 
treatise.) (ed.) A treatise on the secretions of the 
human body. 

Ee crims, n. [Gr. ekkrisis.] (Med.) A secretion of any 

ind, 

Ee dysis, n. [Gr. ekdysis.] Act of moulting or putting 
forth, as pupae. 

Echacon’'nee, or Tocmocc'so, in Georgia,a creek, trib- 
utary of the Ocmulgee River, which it enters at the 8. 
extremity of Bibb co. 

Echacon'nee, in Georgia, a village of Bibb co., on 
Echaconnee Creek. 

Echelles | Les), (ai-shel’.) a village of France, in Savoy. 
12 m. from Chambery. Here a road in the mountains 
was begun by Napoleon I., and finished by the king of 
Sardinia in 1817. The place takes its name from a flight 
of stairs [Fr. échelles], formerly the only mode of com- 
munication with Chambéry, which this road replaced. 

Echelon, (2sA'e-Ion,) n. Ur.] (Mil.) In tactics, a term 
used to denote the position of an army, when the divi- 


(Geog.) See States 


Echinital, o. 


Echin 
Echinodermata, (e-kin-o-dir^md-td,)n. pl. (Gr. echi- 


sions of which it is composed are marched in parallel 
lines, but all differently advanced, with the object of 
bringing one part of them into action and reserving the 
others, 

Ech'inales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of Peryginous Ex- 
ogen plants. Diag. Dichlamydeous, monopetalous, sym- 
metrical, or unsymmetrical flowers; uncamentaccous 
fruit consisting of one-seeded nuts, or of clusters of 
them separate or separable, and a Jargo embryo with 
little or no albumen. — The Æ. are separated into the 
orders Jasminacee, Salvadoracee, Ehretiacee, Nolana- 
cem, Boruginacee, Brunoniacee, Lumiacee, Verbenacea, 
Myoporacea, and Selaginacea, 

Echidna, (e-kid'na.) (Myth.) A celebrated monster, 
represented as a lovely woman to the waist, and with 
the form of a serpent below. By her union with the 
Typhon she is reported to have been the parent of all 
the fearful monsters that were afterwards sent by the 
gods to appall the wicked, and confound the guilty: such 
as the three-headed dog Cerberus; the water-snake, with 
her fifty heads, Hydra: the lion-headed dragon, the ter- 
ror of the Lycian peasant, the Chimera; the artful vir- 
gin with her azure wings hiding her wolfish stomach, 
and with her subtlety beguiled the Theban youth, the 
Sphinx; and all the grotesque, hideous, and disgusting 
monstrosities that the ancient poets have attached to 
the history of their heroes, are fabled to have sprung 
from Typhon and E., like Milton's * yelling monsters,” 
begot of Sin and Death, 

(Zoiil.) The Porcupine anteater, a curious animal, 
order Edentata, family Monotremata. It is a native of 
Australia, and isa striking instance of that beautiful 
gradation, so frequently obscrved in the animal king- 


SS 
Fig. 902. — PORCUPINE ANT-EATER, (Echidna hystriz.) 


dom, by which creatures of one tribe or genus approach 
to those of a very different one, It has the external 
coating and general appearance of the porcupine, with 


the mouth and peculiar generic characters of the ant- 
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eaters. It is about a foot in length; the upper parts 
of the body and tail are thickly coated with strong and 
very sharp spines, of a yellowish white with black tips, 
and thicker in proportion to their length than those of 
a porcupine. The head, legs. aud under parts of the 
body are of a deep brown, and thickly set with bristly 
hair; the tail is very short, and covered with spines 
pointing perpendicularly npwards. The snout is long 
and tubular, the mouth small, and the tongue long and 
]unibriciform, as in other ant-eaters. The legs are very 
short and thick, and are each furnished with five 
rounded, broad toes ; on the forefeet ure five very strong, 
Jong, and blunt claws; but on the hind feet there are 
only four claws, the thumb being destitute of n claw; 
the first claw on the hind feet is extremely long. rather 
curved, and sharp-pointed; the next shorter, but of sim- 
ilar appearance; the two remaining ones far shorter, 
and blunt; it has great strength, and burrows with 
wonderful celerity. Two species are known, E. hystria 
(fig 902), and E. setosa. 

Echina’cea, n. [Gr. echinos, the hedge-hog; from the 
character of the palew.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, ord, 
Asteracee, They are annual, herbaceons plants, with 
alternate leaves, rays purple, pendulous. Two species, 
E. purpurea, the Purple Cone-flower, or Comb-flower, 
and E. angustifolia, are found in the S. and W. States. 

Echinades, (now Kurzolari Islands,) (Anc. Geog.) a 
group of islands in the Adriatic, on the coast of Acarpa- 
nia, and opposite the month of the Achelous. Accord- 
ing to Pliny they were 9, and to Ovid, 5 in number. 
They are actually of little importance. 

Eeh'inate, Ech'innted, a. [Lat. echinatus, get 
with prickles.] (Zoól. aud Bof.) Set with spines or bris- 
tles, like a hedgehog; having the surface covered with 
pustules produced into spines. 


| Eehin'eis, n. (Zoil.) See Suckers, 


Zehin'idan, n. Fr. échinide.] (Pul.) A fossil animal 
resemblin; the echinus. 
Having the appearance or properties 
f an echivite. 
Echinite, t.) n. 
Echinoenc'tus, ». [Gr. echinos, hedge-hog, cactus, a 
spiny plant.] (Bot.) A genus of planta, ord. Cactacere. 
The stem is nearly globular, and is furrowed with lon- 
gitudinal grooves, varying in number and depth. The 
flowers appear on the salient angles of the stem, in the 
centre of little tufts of bristles and spines. Many spe- 
cies of this genus are in cultivation as stove or green- 
house plants. 
‘oderm, n. (Zoiil.) One of the ECHINODERMATA,7.v. 


Fr.] A fossil echinus. 


nos, spine, and derma, skin.] (Zodl.) A class of radiate 


Fig. 903. — SEA-URCHIN. 


animals, the highest in organization of that great divi- 
sion. They are characterized by possessing a well-organ- 
ized skin, under which, or attached to it, are frequently 
found plates of solid matter constituting a kind of skel- 
eton. They have a digestive and a vascular system, and 
a circular nervous system has been detected in many of 
the species. A muscular system is constantly present. 
The nutritive apparatus of the E. is very simple, present- 
ing in most of the family a single orifice, destitute of 
teeth, in the centre of the lower surtace of the body, 
performing the functions both of the month and anus; 
but in some presenting a digestive cavity. with an ori- 
fice for the evacuation of its contents, distinct from that 
by which the food is taken in. The muscular motion is 
generally present in these animals, but the organs of 
motion in them are various, the principal ones being 
the membranous tubes, which can be protruded at will 
through the ambulacral apertures, and which have been 
termed the feet (fig. 903). Whether or not the highest. 
among the E. possess sight is not a settled matter. They 
ure all marine animals, and are fairly represented by the 
Star-fish, Sea-urchin, and Sea-cucumber. 

Echinoder’matous, a. Belonging or having refer- 
ence to the echinodernis. 

Ech'inoids, u. pl. (Zoil.) An orde- of the class Echin- 
odermata ; the Sza-UkCHINS, Q. v. 

Eehinoph’ora, n. (Ho.) A genus of plants, order 
Anincem, including the Sea-pursnips, i 
Eehinosper'/ mum, u. [Gr. echfnos, sea-urchin, and 

sperma, seed.] (Bot.) A genus'of plants, order Bora- 
inace. They are annnal herbs, erect, leaves oblong or 
inear, racemes bracted, pedicels short, erect, One spe- 
cies, E. lappula, the Burr-seed, is found in dry soils aud 
along road-sides in the N. States. 
Eehin’ulate, a. Covered with minute pricklelike 
processes. 
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BTE pen ag pl. Ecutst. [Lat.] A hedgo-hog. 
(Bot.) The prickly head of a plant, or the cover of 
the seed, — Johnson. 
Zul.) The S«A-URCHIN, g. v. 
Arch.) The egg and anchor, or egg and tongue orna- 
ment, found carved on the ovolo in classical architecture, 

Echium, n. (Gr. echis, n viper, from the spotted stem 
of sume species.) (Bot.) A geuus of plants, order 1 
nacer. hey are annual herbs or shrubs; flowers ir- 
regular, in spicate, panicled racemes; corolla cyanic. 
The American species, E. vulgare, is n rough plant, with 
large, handsome violet-colored flowers, found in fields 
and waste grounds. 

Eechmiadain, (¢k-me-ad-zin’,) the ecclesiastical capital 
of Armenia, iu the Russian dominions, 25 m. from Mt. 
um 4 It is the seat of the primate of the Armenian 

urch. 

Echo, (o.) (Myth.) A daughter of the Air nnd Tellus, 
who chiefly resided in the vicinity of the Cephisus. She 
was once one of Juno's attendants, but her loquacity 
displeased Jupiter, when she was deprived of the power 
of speech A em and only permitted to answer the 
questions which were put to her. After she hud been 

unished by Juno, she pined away through love of 
arcissus. 

(Acoustics.) A sound reflected from a distant surface, 
and repea to the ear. Sound is produced by waves 
or pulses of the air. When these waves come in contact 
with a cliff or wall, or other ne surface, they are 
reflected like light or heat. hen the sound is 80 re- 
flected as to come back to the observer's ear, it is called 
an echo. In order that the echo may be heard at the 
place where the sound originated, it is necessary that 
the reflecting surface should be at right angles to a 
line drawu to the point where the observer stands, Au 
oblique wall throws off the echo so that it can be heard 
by others, but not by the originator of the sound. The 
most perfect echoes come from surfaces that ure either 
even, or curved so as to be in the form of a concave 
mirror. This, however, is not necessary; for a ver 
distinet echo is often retarned from the edge of a wood, 
Sound travels at the rate of 1,125 feet in a second; con- 
sequently it is necessary, in order to obtain an echo, to 
be at least 62 feet from the reflecting surface, and 1-0th 
of a second mnst be allowed t» elapse in order to dis- 
tinguish the sound from the echo, When nearer than 
this distance, the echo blends with the origin»l sound, 
thus making both indistinct, In many churches and 


milic halls, where the principles of neousties have not 
n considered, the multitidinons echoes drown the 
speaker's voice. The distribution of sound in public 
buildings, so that the echoes may assist in strengthening 
the original sound, is a suhject of great importance. An 
ingenious ores of Cambridge invented a parabolic 


reflector, which hul the effect of stunning him while he 
preached, however impartially the subject of his dis- 
course was imparted to his congregation. When several 
objects retlect sound, the number of echoes is multi- 
plied, the sounds growing weaker and weaker until 
they die away. In order to produce many sounds, the 
reflecting plane must be at a considerable distance. At 
Woodstock there i$ an echo that repeats about twenty 
syllables, and the Swiss mountaineers sing their songs, 
and especially the Zan: des Vaches, in such à manner 
that the echo forms an accompaniment to the air, The 
number of syllables that an echo will repeat depends, 
of course, on the distance of the reflecting surface from 
the origin of the sound. At the tomb of Metella, in the 
Campagna, near Rome, there ia an echo which, according 
to Gassendi, is able to repeat an hexameter line requir- 
ing 2% seconds to utter it, The echoes of Killarney, 
in Ireland, are celebrated, and also those of sine of the 
Welsh lakes, more especially that of Llyn I dwal, Near 
Milan there is an echo which repeats the report of a 
pistol sixty times, Dr. Chas. G Page, in the Am. Jour. 
of Science, 1839, mentions a locality in Fairfax co, Va. 
where three reflections are given, and 13 syllables can 
be distinguished. The same article mentions an echo 
observed between two barns at Belvidere, Alleghany co., 
N. Y, which repeats a word of 3 syllables distinctly 11 
times. Iu an ellipse every sound proceeding from one 
of the foci and impinging against the curve, is reflected 
to the other focus; whence two persons placed in the 
two foci of an elliptical chamber may converse with 
each other in a whisper, and their voices not be heard 
by those who are iu the other parts of the room. 

—Tv. d. To reverberate or send back, as sound. 

The echoed woes from distant rocks resound "— Prior. 
—To respond assentingly; to repeat, as by adoption. 
~“ Our separatists do bat echo the same note." — Decay of Piety. 

. n. [Or. Zch«5.] To peal; to resound; to reflect sound; 

to be sounded back. 
Her mitred princes hear the echoing nolse."— Blackmore, 


Ech'o Cañon, in Utah Ter, a gorge of striking gran- 
deur and beauty, in Summit co., 975 m. from Omaha, 
and visible from the Union Pacific R. R. 

Echoless, (k’o-less,) a. Without echo or response, 

Echols. in (a, a S. co., bordering on Florida, Area, 
ubt. 400 sq. m. Rivers. Allapaha River. Surface, level ; 
snil, sandy. Cup, Statenville. 

Echo 'eter, n. (Fr. échométre.] (Mus.) A sort of scale 
or rule, marked with lines which serve to measure the 
duration of sounds, and to ascertain their intervals and 


ratio, 

Echom’'etry, n. [Fr. échometric.) Act, art, or practice 
of measuring the duration of sounds, —- Art of coustruct- 
ing vaults, &c., in a manner to produce echoes, 

Ecija, a city of Spain, prov. of Seville, on the Zenil, 
7 m. E. N. k. of Seville. Manuf, Course cloth, serges, 
camlets, friezes, and linen. Jp. abt. 30,000. 
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Eck’ermann, Jonaxx Peren, a German anthor, n. at 
Winsen, 1792, He is chiefly known through his inter- 
course with Goethe. After the death of the patriarch 
of German literature, E. published his Gespräche mit 
Gathe (Conversations with Geethe), which have been 
translated into all European languages, D. 1854. 

Eck 'ernfoórde, « town of Denmark, on an inlet in the 
Baltic, 10 m. from Schleswig; pop. 4,92. 

Eck ford, in Michigan, n village and township of Cal- 
houn co., about 45 ui. S. by W. ol Lansing; pop. of town- 
ship about 1,050, 

Eck le, in Ohio, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Eck le, in Jrnnsylvania, a post-village of Luzerne co., 
about 12 m. N. W. of Mauch Chunk. 

Eck'mansville, in Ohio, n post-villnge of Adams co., 
abt. 16 m. N. of the Ohio River. 

Eck mühi, (¢4’mool,) a town of Bavaria, 13 miles from 
Ratisbon, celebrated for being the scene where the Aus- 
triuns were defeated by the French in 1809. Davoust 
showed great bravery in this action, and was named by 
Napoleon Prince of Eckmühl. 

Eck'ung Choo, a river of Thibet, is supposed to be 
the head-stream of the Indus. 1t rises on the N. side 
of the Himalaya, near the sources of the Butlej. The 
actual locality of its sources has been assigned to the 
Kailas Mountains, in Lat. 319 25' N., and Lon. 81° 40’ E. 
Flowing to the N.W., E. € reaches Lon. 79° E. before it 
assumes the name of Indus. 

Eclnircissement, (¢-/.lar’sis-momg,) n. [Fr.] An ex- 
plaining or act of clearing anything that is obscure ur 
mysterious. 

Eclaircize, (¢klar’siz,) e. a. . éclaircir.] To make 
clear ; to render lucid; to explain that which is obscure, 
vague, or mysterious. 

Eclamp'sy, n. [Lat. eclampsia, from Gr. ellampo, to 
shine] (Mel) A 2 brightness, effulgence, 
flashing of light, scintillation. It is a flashing light, as 
those sparklings which strike the eyes of epileptic pa- 
tients, or that very formidable of convulsions to which 
women are subject in cases of severe labor, or as a con- 
sequence of excessive fluoding alter delivery. At what- 
ever stage it arrives, or whether the result of irritation 
or exhaustion, Æ is always a most alurming condition, 

Eclat, (c-k/d',) n. [Fr.; O. Fr. esclater, to break forth; 
from Ur. klad, to break off in pieces.) A bursting forth, 
as of light; show; splendor; pomp; renown; as, the 
“erlat of Homer's battles,” — Pope, 

—A burst of appliuse; acclamation; approbation; as, his 
speech was received with erkat, 

Eclectic, (rh-lek’'bc,) a. |Gr. eklektikos — ek or ex, and 
Llegó, tu choose.) Selecting; choosing; relating to the 
Eclectics, certain philosophers of antiqnity. 

Cicero was of the eclectic sect." — Watts, 

—n. (Phil) One of those philosophers who, withont at- 
taching themselves to any particular system, or form- 
ing one of their own, professed to select from the varions 
existing systems what they believed to be true,and thus 
to construct a new and complete whole. he name 
originated with the Alexandrian philosophers, or Neo- 
Platonists, who professed to gather and unite into one 
body whatever was true in all the eystems of philosophy. 
The chief representatives of this school are Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proelus, and Clemens Alexan 
drinus. Modern eclecticism ix considered to have taken 
ita rise in the L7th century with Bacon and Des Cartes; 
but it has in thia centory received a fresh impetus 
through the labors of the German philosopher Hegel, 
and of Victor Cousin, perhaps the most able and ingen- 
ious thinker of modern France, 

Eclec'tically, adv. By way of choosing or selecting ; 
in the manner of the eclectic philosophers. 

Eclec'ticism, n. Fr. éclectismr.) The art or practice 
of selecting from different systems; the doctrine of the 
Eclectics. 

Eclegm, (ck-lm') n, [Lat. ive) (d.) A medi- 
cine made by the incorporation of oils with syrups, and 
which is to be taken upon a liquorice stick. 

Eclipsa’reon, n. Au apparatus for illustrating and 
demonstrating the phenomenon of solar eclipses, 

Eclipse', n. Has éclipse ; Gr. ekleipsis, from ekleipo, I 
faint away or ppear.] (Astron) The entire or par- 
tial obscuration of n heavenly body, Eclipses may be 
divided into two kinds, according to the circumstances 
under which they occur: — 1. When the obscuration is 
cansed by an interception of the light received by the 
body from the sun; ns in the cases of Æ. of the moon, 
E. of Jnpiter, satellites, Kc. 2. When the obscuration 
is caused by an interception, either totally or partially, 
of the light transmitted from the luminary to the spec- 
tator; this latter class embraces E. of the sun, occulta- 
tions of stars and planets by the moon, the transits 
of Mercury and Venns over the disc of the sun, and of 
the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn over the dises of 
those planets, The eclipses of Jupiter's moona, which 
can be calculated long beforehand, afford an extremely 
convenient method of determining longitude. The earth 
and moon cast their shadows in directions opposite to 
the sun. As the sun is larger than either the moon or 
the earth, and they are nearly spherical in shape, their 
shadows muat be very nearly conical in form. The 
moon is eclipsed when it passes into the shadow of the 
earth (Fig. 904), If only n part of the moon's disc 
enters the earth's shadow, the obscuration is, of course, 
only partial, and is called a persa eclipse; but if the 
whole dise enters the earth's shadow, the obscura- 
tion is complete, and is called a total eclipse. E. of the 
moon can take place only at full moon, that is, when 
the moon is in opposition to the sun, Thesun is eclipsed 
when the earth into the shadow of the moon. 
When the dark of the moon entirely covers the 
sun, the eclipse is total; when only a portion or one 
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side of the ann is covered by the moon, the eclipse is 
partial; and when the disc of the moon does not cover 
the whole disc of the sun, but leaves n luminous ring 
around its own body, the eclipse is annular. The cone 
of pure shade of the earth or the moon fs called the um- 
bra; those portions of space which receive light only 
from a part of the sun, one side of which is obscured by 
the disc of the opaque body, are called the penumbra. 
Owing to the varying distance of the moon from the 
earth, her umbra sometimes reaches the earth, abd some- 
times does not, In the former case, there Is a total E. 
of the sun to all parts of the earth within it, and a par- 
tiul E. to all parts within the penumbra, In the latter 
case there will be an aunular eclipse in those places 
which are in the direction of the axis of the cone, and 
a partial eclipse to those which are only within the pen- 
nmbrn, — E. of the sun can take place only when the 
moon is new, or in conjunction. “ By reference to Fig. 
904, the phenomena of Æ. can be readily understood, 
B represents the sun, E tho earth, and M the noon, 
When in conjunction or new, and causing an Æ. of the 
sun. M’, the moon, in opposition or full, and being her- 
self eclipsed. In all other positions of the moon, M” M", 
her cone of shade is projected into space away from the 
earth and the sun, while the other halves are iu the 
shade, The illuminat- 
ing body is itself a T 
sphereof much greater — 
size. Not only, there- ` 
fore, have the earth 
und the moon always - 
one of their hemie — — 
pheres dark, but each — 
of these bodies throws 
behind it, in a direc- | 
tion opposite from the 
sun, a shadow of coni- - 
cal form, the length 
nnd diameter of which 
depend upon the dís- 
tance nnd diameter of 
theillaminnting body, 
and the diameter of 
the illuminated body.” 
Rolfe & Gillet, — "The 
brendth of the moon's 
nmbra at the distance 
of the earth. is about 
160 miles. It is only 
within this narrow 
tract that à. total 
eclipse x the sun can : 
be seen ; bnt owing to i 
the rotation of the Fig. 99. 
earth, this tract hus considerable length. The great 
solar eclipse of Aug., 1562, became total first upon the 
earth in Siberia at sunrise, was total at Alaska at noon, 
und thence the line of total eclipse ran southeasterly, 
through British America, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina, aud ending in the 
ocean at sunset. The orbit of the moon is inclined to 
that of the earth about 59. This is the reason why 
eclipses do not occur during every lunar revolution. In 
the course of a year there may be three eclipses of the 
moon, and four of the sun, which nre the greatest nnm- 
bers that can happen to each respectively; but thore 
must always, necessarily, be two of the sun and two of 
the moon. In describing an Æ. it is usual to divide the 
diameter of the body into twelve digits; and the E. is 
said to be so many digits according to the proportion 
of the diameter which is obscured. Æ. of the sun and 
moon were generally regarded by the ancients as omens 
of some terrible public calamity that was about to hap- 

n; and although the theory of E. is said to have been 

nown to the Chinese about 150 B. €., yet to this day the 
lower orders in China imugine that these phenomena 
are caused by the attempts of a dragon to devour 
the sun and moon, and they assemble with drums and 
other instruments, believing that with the noise they 
may gen him from accomplishing his olject. The 
first E. that is placed on record is one of the moon, 
observed at Babylon 721 m, c. Thales showed the true 
cause of lunar Æ. abont 600 B. c.; but Calippus was the 
first who calculated their revolution, about 275 years 
later. ARE the most remarkable E. of the «un that 
are recorded in history muy be mentioned that which 
happened nt the crucifixion of our Saviour, and then in 
1191 and 1715, when the darkness was so great that the 
birds went to roost, and flowers closed their petals as at 
nightfall, «nd the stars shone brightly at midday. 

je’, v. a. To darken or hide, as a luminous body, 
in whole or in part. and intercept its rays: to obscure; 
to darken by intercepting tlie rays of light which ren- 
der luminous. 
Let the eclipsed moon her throne resign."—Sandys. 
To cloud; to darken; to obscure; to veil. 

His death solipsed the gayety of nations." — Dr. Johnson. 
—fv. u. To become eclipsed or overshadowed. 
Eclip'tic, n. [Gr. ekleiptikos, belonging to an ccli 

from ehleipd, to fail or be defective] (Astron) e 
apparent path of the sun — 2 the heavens, It is 
called ecliptic because eclipses appe only when the 
moon is in the plane of this great circle, or very near it. 
The ecliptic is conceived to be divided into twelve equal 
parts, called signa. The signs of the ecliptie—also called 
signs of the Zodiac — being reckoned from the intersec- 
tion of the equator and ecliptic, which is not a fixed 
point, are carried backwards by the precession of the 
equinoxes through the constellation, The ecliptic is 
the circle to which longitudes and latitudes in the hea- 
vens are referred, as right ascensions and declinations 
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are referred to the earth's equator. The angle which 
the plane of the ecliptic makes with the plane of the 
equator is called the ob/iquity of the ecliptic. It is about} 
2:149, but from the action of the other planets, espe- | 
cially Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, on the mass of the! 
earth, and from other causes, it is liable to variation. | 
This inclination is at present diminishing, and were it | 
to continue to diminish, the ecliptic uud equator would 

at Inst coincide, and the earth would have no change of 

seasons. The decrease has a limit, however, and the in-| 
clination oscillates between two definite bounds which | 
it cannot pasa. 

(Geog.) A great circle on the terrestrial globe, answer- 
ing to, aod falling within, the plane of the celestial 
ecliptic. 

—4. Pertalning to or described by the ecliptic, 

—Relating or pertaining to an eclipse. 

Eclogue, (clog,) m. (Gr. c, from eklegd — ek, 
and Lyd, to N (Lit.) A pastoral poem, in which | 
shepheris are introduced conversing with one another; 
n bucolic poem; an idyl. 

Ecole Polytechnique, (ae po-le-tck’neck,) n. 
Fr. école. school; Gr. polus, many, techna, an nrt. 
French Hist.) In 1794, a. school for the education o! 

young men in military, naval, and civil engineering, 

called the Ecole Centrale des Travaux Publics, was d. 
tablished at the Palais Bourbon. In 1795 the name was) 
changed to Ecole Polytechnique, and the pupils were 

required to wear a uniform, and were instructed in ar- 

tillery; and in 1504 the organization was made more 

strictly military by Napoleon I. In consequence of 

the strong political demonstrations of the students, the 

school was dissolved for a time in 1516, 1530, and 1832. 

It was reorganized Nov. 1, 1552, and is now called 

L'École Polytechnique. 

Economic, Econom'icnl, a. [Fr. économique, 
from Gr. oiko-nomitos, Soe EcwNoMY.| Pertaining to 
economy, or to the regulation of household concerna.— 
Managing domestic or public pecuniary concerns with 
frugality; saving of waste and needless expense; as, 
"economic art," (Daréies.) — Not wasteful or extrava- 
gant; frugal; careful ; sparing; thrifty ; — with refer- 
ence to acts; ns, he is economical with hia money.— 
Careful in expenditure; guarding against lavishness or 
waste; — with reference to character, &c.; as, an eco 
nomical system. — Relating or pertaining to the science 
of economics, 

Econom'ienlly,adw With economy or frugality. 

Economies, n. sing. The science of domestic man- 

ment; doctrine of careful arrangement of household 
affairs. 

—The science of PoLrrtcat Eoonomy, q. v. 

Econ'osnist, n. Fr. cconomiste.] One who practises 
economy ; one who manages domestic or other concerns 
with methodical care and frugality; as, a close economist. 

—One versed in the doctrine and practice of political 
econom y. 

Economiza‘tion, n. The nct of methodizing the 
use of things to tlie best advantage. 

Econ'omize. v. a. [Fr. économiser; Gr. oikonamed. 
See Eoonsay.) To use prudently, us money, time, &c.; 
to expend with methodical frugality; as, to economize 
one's earnings. 

v. u. To manage or conduct pecuniary concerns with a 
view to frugality; to use money prudently, as the 
means of saving or acquiring property; as, to economee 
towards guining a competency, 

Economy. n. [Fr. économie ; Lat. economía Gr. oiko- 
nomia — oikos, a house, and nomas, law, rule, from nZmó, 
to deal ont. to distribute.) The management, n 
tion, and government of household or domestic affairs ; 
management of pecuniary concerns, or the expenditure 
of money ; as, they practise a systematic economy. 

—A frugal and judicious use of money; frugality in the 
necessary expenditure or laying out of money. 

-A system of rules, regulations, ceremonies, or rites; or- 
derly system regulating the distribution and proper uses 
of properties aud parta, &.; regular operations of na- 
ture in the generation, nutrition, or preservation of aui- 
mals or plants; as, the animal economy, — Judicious and 
frugal management of public affairs; general regulation 
and disposition of the affairs of a state or nation, or of 
any department of government; as, political economy. 

Econ omy, in Indiana, à post-village of Wayne co., on 
a branch of the Whitewater River, about 14 m. N.W. of 
Centreville. 

Econ om y, in issuri, a post-office of Macon co. 

Economy. iu Ponaylvania, a t-village and town- 
ship of Beaver co, on the Ohio River, about 17 m. N.W. 
of Pittsburg; pop. of township about 1,600, 

Ecorché, (ai-’or’shai,) n. i r., from écorcher, to skin 
or flay, from Lat. corium, a hide, and cortex bark.) (Fine 
Arts.) The name given toa figure used by artists in the 
study of anatomy, in which the muscles are exposed to 
view by the removal of the outer skin. In parts of the 
figure the upper muscles are also removed, to exhibit 
those that lie nearer the bone, These figures are made 
for the use of artists in plaster or papier mâché. There 
are also series of drawings which serve the same pur- 
pose, and in which the muscles of the human frame are 
represented from every point of view. 

Ecorse’, in Michigan, a township of Wayne co., on the 


Detroit River, about 80 m. E.S.E. of Lansing; pop. alt. 


2,400. 
Ecossaise’, (ü-ko-xd:£ Y n. Fr.] (Mus.) A dancing-tune 
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and beyond the glacis, towards the lines and hatteries 
of the besiegers, Their purpose is to enable the garri- 
son to hear aud estimate the works being carried ou by 
the sappers aud miners of the enemy. 

Eephasis, (24 fit-sis,) n. (Gr, ehphusis.) A declaration 
made in au explicit manner. 

Ecphone'mn, n. (tir. ecphonema.] ( Rhet.) A breaking 
out of the voice with someinterjectiogal particle, Crabb, 

Ec'phonome, n. [Gr.] (Gram) A mark indicative 
of exclamatory elTect ; thus (F). 

Ecphone'sis, n. [Ur. ekphonesis.] (Rhet.) An animated 
interjectiouary exclamation. 

Ec'phorn, n. (Arch) The projection of any member 
or moulding before the face of the member or moulding 
next beluw, 

Ecphrac'tic, a. [From Gr, ekphrasso, to remove ob- 
structions.) (Med.) That which bas the property of at 
tenuatiug tough humors, #0 as to promote their discharge. 

—n. An uttenuating medicine. 

Ecphyse'sis, n. |Gr.] (Med.) A quick breathing. 

Ee physis, n. [Gre from ekphyo, w produce.) (Surg.) 
An apoph, or appendix; a process, 

Ecrhyth'mus, „. (Gr., from ek, from, and rythmos, 
harmony.] (Med.) An ht See pulse, 

Eec'stasied, a. Filled with ecstasy; as, “an ecstasied 
soul.” — Norris, 

Ecs'tasy, n. [Fr.extase; Gr. exstdsis, from existimi — 
ek, or er, nnd hinëmi, nstnud. See STAND] A fixed state: 
a trance; astate in which the mind is arrested and fixed, 
or lost; A state in which the functions of the senses are 
suspended by the contemplation of some extraordinary 
or supernatural object. — Excessive joy or transport; 
rapturous delight of the senses, — Enthusiasm ; exces- 
sive elevation and absorption of tlie mind. 

* Hands that waked to ecatacy the living lyre."—Gray. 

—Loss of mastery over the mental powers; madness; dis- 
traction; insanity. 

“Now we see that noble and most sovereign reason . . . blasted 
with ecatacy."—Shaks, 

Ecstat'ic, Eestat/ieal, a. [Fr. extatique ; Gr. extati- 
kos.) Causing ecstasy or absorption of the faculties; ar- 
resting the mind; suspending the action of the senses. 
— Exhilarating; rapturous; transporting; ravishing; 
delightful beyond measure; ns, “ ecstatic dreams.” Pope, 

Eestat'iecally, adv. In an ecstatic or blissful manner, 

Ec'tasis, n. Ur. ektasis.) ( Pros.) The lengthening out 
of a 1 arse m short to long. 

Eecthlip'sis, n. Gr. ekthlipsis.] B uy Pros.) The eli- 
sion of the final syllable of a word ending in m, when 
the next word begins with a vowel, — Seudamore, 

Ecthy'mn, n. (Med.) A pustule or cutaneous eruption, 

Ec'toblast, n. [Gr. %s, exterior, and blastos, a bud.) | 
(Anot.) The membrane ofa cell, as distinguished from 
the membrane of the mesoblast, of the entoblast, and of | 
the enthostoblast, 

Ee’toderm, n. (Anat.) The external skin or onter layer. 

1213 "us 3 the — 
cto'pin, Ec'topy, n. Gr. ek, out, and & lace. 
(Med Morbid d acement of parta. iis ] 

Ectozon, n. (Gr. ectos, without, zõos, living.) (Zu.) A 
term applied by some naturalists to designate animals 
living upon the external parts of other animals, and dis- 
tinguished from those which live in the inferior, culled 
Entozoa. It is u term which merely designates the habi- | 
tation of the animals, and does nut express any affinity 
amongst the animals included in it. 

Ectro’pinum, ». [From Gr. ektrepo, to — ( Surg.) 
Au eversion of the eyelids so that their internal surface 
is outermost. 

Ectrotiic, a. [Gr. ektrotíkos, from titresko, I wound. 
Applied to methods of preventing the development or 
causing the abortion of any disease, — Dunglison. | 

Ectylotie, n. [Gr. ck, out, aud tylos, kuot.] (Med.) 
Same as CATHERETIC, Q. v. 

Ec'ty pal, a. [Lat.ectypus. Sce Tyre.) Taken from the 
original type. | 

Ee'type, n. Fr.] A copy from a given original. | 

(Arch A — — embossed or in relief. (u.) | 

Ectypog'rap ay, u. [Gr. ektypos, done in relief, and 
opm to draw.] A system or method of etching in 

relief. 

Ecuador, or Equapon, (ek-wa-dor',) a republic of S. 
America, so called from its position under the equator, 
lying between Lat. 19 35^ N. and 59 50^ S, and between 
ton. 68° 20’ and 81912’ E. E. is bounded N. by the U. 
States of Columbia and Brazil; E. by Brazil: S. by 
Peru; aud W. by the Pacific. The boundary lines 
of this republic huve, however, not been definitely 
fixed; and its area is, consequently, vpen to question; 
but it muy be taken, approximately, at 208,000 sq. m. 
Greatest length about m., by a maximum breadth 
of 350, Pourr. Div., &c. 


Provinces. 


Betim: POP- | Chief Towna, 
Derr, or Quito, | | 
Pichincha . 100,000 Quito, 
100,000 Ibarra. 
197,000 'Tacunga. 
129000  Riobamba. 
15,000 | Eameraldas, 
22000 Santa Rosa. 


119,000 
70,000 Loja. 


Leon...... . 
Chimbornzo .. 
Esmeraldas.. 


DEPT. or ASSUAY, 
Cuenca ... 
Loja. 


Cuenca, 


in the Scotch style — Wehster. 
Ecostate, n. [From Lat. costa, a rih.) (Nat.) Applied 
to leaves which have no central rib or costa. 
Ecoute. dat.) n. Fr., a place for listening, from feou- 
ter, to liston ) (Mi.) A name given to small galleries, 
excavated at regular distances, und going out beneath 


Derr, or ‘GUATAQUIL. 
Manabi. s 
Guayaquil 


37,000 n | 


90,000 Guayaquil. 


882,000 
150,000 


Uncivilized Indians, 
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Gex. Dese. E. is intersected by the great range of the 
Andes, which here throws off three distinct ranges or 
spurs, of which that lying E. iaat once the loftiest, and 
has the widest ramifications, The middle range has a 
mean elevation of from 10,000 to 12,000 ft., and towards 
the E. stretches ont into an elevated plateau, with nu- 
merous peaks of the highest degree of altitude. Chim- 
borago, the loftiest summit (save oue) on the American 
continent, rises here to the height of 21,430 ft. above sea- 
level; while only second to this peak is that of Cotopaxi, 
attaining an altitude of 19,000 fL, and forming one of the 


Fig. 905. — ERUPTION OF THE COTOPAXI, 1741. 


most remarkable voleanoes in the known world. — Sail, 
dr. The soil of E., generally speaking, is sterile, nnd the 
climate sickly; but in the tuble-lands among the moun- 
tains, the land is of the highest fertility, and the climate 
temperate and delightful. At Quito perpetual spring pre 
vnila, and rain is almost unknown. vers, E. is wa- 
tered by the Amazonand its nomberless afflueuts. Those 
streams, of n minor rank, flowing W. into the l'ncific, 
are, for the most part, mere mountain torrents Zrod. 
de. The mineral and vegetable wealth of this country, 
together with its rohlogical aspect, are so entirely as- 
similated with those of Colombia (4. v.) that any further 
expatiation here would be needless, Few roads exist 
in E. save n few mule-tracks, which, on the table-lands, 
connect some of the principal trading centres. — Gert., 
dv. H. is a republic, liberal in its constitution, but (like 
all other petty Hispafio-American republics) is in a 
chronic, or perpetnally deris v state of anarchy, so- 
cial convulsion, and revolution: hence, the character of 
its governing power may be said to be perpetually pre 
senting new aspects and modifications. Edneation ob- 
tains on a limited scale, although it is nlleged that of late 
years some decided advance in this direction has been in- 
augurated by the establishment of several colleges and 
seminaries, Neigen. The state religion is the Roman 
Catholic, but a certain amount of tolerance ix exercised 
toward other sects. Fi», Condition of the finances is 
not published. The rev. in 1879 amounted to 2,517,000 
— ($1,734,000). Com. Average value of exports, 
,000,000 pesos, — Foreign trade is mainly with owl 
the com. interests with the U. S. is unimportant. Exp.: 
cacao, Peruvian bark, ivory, nats, etc. Guaynqnil is the 
peopel sea-port. Hist. E. was discovered in 1526 by 
izarro, when it was comprised in the empire of the 
Incas. Held by Spain till 1512, when it became a re- 
public. 1822, it united with New Grenada and Vene- 
zuela to form the republic of Colombia. This union 
was dissolved in 1831, when Quito, with its associated 
departments, took the name of Ecuador. Since then, 
E. has been in almost continual warfare, in 1852-8, 
against Pern; in 1863, E. was defeated by New Grenada; 
1860-75, almost continual civil war prevailed, which 
culminated, in 1878, in the formation of n new and 
illiberal constitution, completely subservient to priestly 
iufluence, and by which religious toleration is denied. 


Ecumen'ic, Eeumewical, a. Fr. ene 


Gr. eikoumenilos, of or from the whole world, from 
me-né, the inhabited world, from orkos, n house, n dwell- 
ing] (£ccles.) General; universal; ecumenical. See 
(EcuMENICAL COUNCIL. 


Ecurie, (u- ri, n. [Fr.] A stable; acovered dwelling 


for horses. 


Ecureuils, (a-ku-rul",) a vill. of Canada, Portneuf co. 
Ec’zema, n. (Gr. from eczeo, I boil or break out.) (Med.) 


A disease of the skin, known by an eruption of small 
vesicles, generally very close together; but little red- 
ness is at first produced, althongh irritation often en- 
sues. The heat of a summer sun sometimes produces 
the ernption, which has then been called eczema solare. 
Under irritation, E. may become partly pustular, while 
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the irritating fluid discharged from the vesicles reddens 
and inflames the skin, producing great distress. Bakers, 
grocers, and other persons whose hands come in contact 
with irritant matters, sometimes suffer severely. One 
painful form of the disease is E. rubrum or mercuriale, 
frequently seen in those who have used mercury freely, 
though it may also occur without any such especial 
cause, It affects every part of the body, and sometimes 
the entire skin becomes diseased. The treatment of E. 
consists in improving the secretions. and supporting the 
system by good diet and tonics. The irritation of the 
skin is often greatly relieved by lukewarm baths and 
mild fomentations, Y 

Edacious, (-a shus.) a. [Lat. edax, edacis, from edo, 
to eat, to eat up; Sausk. ad. See Eat.] Eating; given 
to eating; voracious; gluttonous; greedy; ravenous. 

Eda'ciously, adv. Greedily ; with a keen appetite; vo- 
raciously. 

Edac'ity,n. [Lat.edacitas. See Epactovs.] Greediness; 
ravenousness; voracity of appetite; rapacity. 
“The wolf is a beast of great edacíty and digestion."— Bacon. 


E’dam, a town of the Netherlands. 12 m. from Amster- 
dam, near the Zuyder Zee; pop. about 4,530. 

E dam, an island near the N. coast of Java, used as a 
penal settlement by the Dutch. 

Edda, (ed'dd,) n. (Norse, the mother of poetry.] (Scand. 
Myth.) The ancient collection of Scandinavian poetry 
in which the national mythology is contained. There 
are two Eddas; the older is believed to have been re- 
duced to writing, from oral tradition, in Iceland, be- 
tween A. D. 1050 and 1133. It was recovered and pub- 
lished in Denmark in 1643. The new Edda, supposed 
to have been composed 200 years after the former, is an 
abridgment of it, with a new arrangement of its parts, 
It was translated by Resenius in 1640, and is thence 
called the Resenian Edda, The authenticity of these 
monuments of an early age has been doubted in recent 
times; but the latest researches of critics (the brothers 
Grimm and others) seem to go far towards establish- 
ing it. 

Ed der, n. An English provincialism for the ADDER, q. v. 

Ed'dington, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Penobscot co., ou the Penobscot River, about 70 m, N.E. 
of Augusta; pop. of township about 550, 

Eddington, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bucks co. 

Ed dish. n. A. S. sc.] The aftermath, after the re- 
moval of the first crop. — Stubble of corn or grass. 

Ed'dy, n. [A. S. ed, backward, again, and ed, a stream, 
a river; Dan. aa; Icel. á, a river, ydau, a boiling of wa- 
ters.) A current of water running back, or in a direc- 
tion contrary to the main stream; the tide on the turn 
of the ebb. — A whirlpool; a vortex of waters; à cur- 
rent of water or air in a circular direction. 

„And smiling eddies dimpled on the main.” — Dryden. 

v. n. To move circularly, or as an eddy. 

“ Eddying round and round, they sink." — Wordsworth. 


v. a. To gather together and form, as an eddy. 
—a. Whirling around; moving in a circular form. 


“ and chaff with eddy winds is whirled around." — Dryden. 


Ed dy, an island of Ireland, in Galway Bay, about 5 m. 
8.E. of Galway. Area, about 95 acres. It contains the 
ruins of an ancient castle. 

Eddy's Creek, in Kentucky, joins the Cumberland 
River in Caldwell co., near Eddyville. 

Ed'dystone Racks, a reef of dangerous rocks in 
the Euglish Channel, 
on which is the well- 
known light-house 
of that name, 14 iniles 
from Plymouth break- 
water; Lat. 50° 10’ 54” 
N., Lon. 4? 15’ 53" W. 
It was erected in 1759, 
&nd replaced by a new 
one in 1879, with a 
lantern 130 ft. above 
high water. The new 
E. is constructed of 
granite, of which 4.668 
tons were nsed against 
but 988 in the old one, 
and the light is visible 
171% nantical miles. It 
is located 120 ft. from 
the old site. 

Ed'dytown.in N.F. 
ap.-v. of Vutes co. abt. 
190 m. W. of Albany. 

Eddy ville. in Iowa, 
a p.-v. of Wapello co., 
on the Des Moines R.: 
in Ky.,a p.-v., cap. of 
Lyon co., on the Cum- 
berland R., about 15 
m. W. of Princeton. 

Eddy ville, in New 
Fork, a post-village of Cattaraugus co., abt. 300 m. W. 
of Albany. 

—A village of Ulster co., on the Rondout Creek, near its 
entrance into the Hudson River, abt. 55 m. S. of Albany. 

Eddyville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Arm- 
strong co., on Mahoning Creek, about 18 m. N.E. of Kit- 
tanning. 

Ed'elite, Ed'elith, n. ( Min.) Same as PnrEnwITE. 

Edem'atous, Edem'atose, u. [Gr. oidema, a tu- 
mor.] Pertaining to edema. 

Eden, n. [Heb., the garden of paradise.] (Script.) “It 
would be difficult." says a writer in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, (L 482,) ^in the whole history of opinion, 
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to find any sibject which has so invited, and at the same 
time so completely baffled, conjecture, as the Garden of 
Eden. The three continents of the Old World have 
been subjected to the most rigorous search ; from China 
to the Canary Isles, from the Mountains of the Moon to 
the coasts of the Baltic, no locality which in the slight- 
est degree corresponded to the description of the first 
abode of the human race has been left unexamined. 
The great rivers of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have in 
turn done service as the Pison and Gihon of Scripture, 
and there remains nothing but the New World wherein 
the next adventurous theorist may bewilder himself in 
the mazes of this most difficult question." Philo Ju- 
dus (flourished about 20) first broached the allegorical 
theory of interpretation, teaching that paradise shadowed 
forth the governing faculty of the soul, and that the tree 
of life represented religion, the true means of immor- 
tality. Origen (circ. 186—253 or 254), adopting a some- 
what similar view, regarded Eden as heaven, the trees 
as angels, and the rivers as wisdom ; and Ambrosius (333 
or 340, April 4, 397) considered the terrestrial paradise 
and the third heaven, mentioned by St. Paul (2 Cor. 
xii. 2-4), as identical. Luther (Nov. 10, 1483—Feb. 18, 
1546) taught that Eden was guarded by angels from dis- 
covery and consequent profanation until the Deluge (4. 
v.), When all traces were destroyed. Swedenborg (Jan. 
29, 1689 — March 29, 1772), who regarded the first 11 
chapters of Genesis as constituting a divine allegory, 
taught that Eden represented the state of innocence in 
which man was originally created, and froin which he 
degenerated in consequence of the Fall. 

E'den, in Culifornia, a township of Alameda co.; pop. 
abt. 2,800, 

Eden, in Georgia, a village of Bryan co., abt. 50 m. N. 
of Darien. 

—A post-office of Effingham co. 

Eden, in Illinois, a township of La Salle co. ; pop. about 
2,000. 

—A village of Randolph co. 

—A township of Schuyler co. 

Eden, in Indiana, a village of Daviess co., on the W. 
Fork of White River, abt. 16 m. E. of Vincennes, 

—A post-village of Hancock co., on Sugar Creek, abt. 26 
m. E. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

—A township of La Grange co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Eden, in Jowa, a township of Benton co.; pop. abt. 600. 

—A township of Clinton co; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A township of Decatur co. ; pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A post-village and township of Fayette co., about 10 m. 
W. N. W. of West Union; pop. abt. 1.100. 

—A township of Marshall co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Eden, in Aansas, a post-office of Atchison co. 

Eden, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., on 
Mount Desert Island, abt. 35 m. S. S. E. of Bangor; pop. 
abt. 1,550. 

Eden, in Michigan, a post-office of Ingham co. 

Eden, in N. Carolina, a post-oftice of Eden co. 

Eden, in New York, a post- village and township of Erie 
co., abt. 16 m. S. of Buffalo; pop. of township abt. 3,600. 

Eden, in Ohio, a village of Delaware co., about 28 m. 
N. of Columbus. 

—A township of Licking co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A township of Seneca co.; pop. abt, 2,200. 

—A village of Trumbull co., abt. 150 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

—A township of Wyandott co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Eden, in Oregon, n precinct of Jackson co.; pop. abt. 550. 

Eden, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lancaster co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600, 

—A post-office of McKean co. 

Eden, in Vermont, a post-village and township of La- 
moille co., abt. 30 m. N. of Montpelier ; pop. of township 
about 1,400. 

Eden, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Fond du Lacco., 
abt. 70 m. N.E. of Madison ; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Ed'enburg. in Virginia, a post-village of Shenandoah 
co., on Stony Creek, abt. 6 m. S.W. of Woodstock ; pop. 
about 1.400. 

Eden Mills, in Vermont, a P. O. of Lamoille co. 

Eden Prai'rie, in Minnesota, a post-township of Hen- 
nepin co., on the Minnesota River, abt. 10 m. W. S. W. of 
St. taul; pop. abt. 300. 

Eden's Ridge, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Sullivan co. 


; | Eden’‘tata, n. pl. [Lat. edentatus, from e, priv., and 


dens, dentis, a tooth.) (Zoól.) An order of qnadrupeds, 
which, although it includes many animals differing from 
each other widely in habits, and also in certain points 
of structure, yet agree in so many essential characters, 
and are connected together by so many intermediate 
links as to require being associated in the same group. 
They all agree in the absence of teeth in the front of 
the jaws; al! resemble each other in the great claws 
which encompass the ends of their toes; and they are 
all distinguished by a certain slowness, or want of ac- 
tivity, obviously arising from the peculiar organization 
of their limbs. The armor-clad, insectivorous Armadil- 
los (tig. 189), of South America; the tree-inbabiting 
Sloths (fig. 69), and hairy, toothless Ant-eaters, of the 
same continent; the gigantic Megatherium, which for- 
merly inhabited it; and the Manis, whose lizard-like 
body, defended by an impenetrable coat of mail, excites 
our wonder, — all belong to the order EDENTATA ; which 
constitute the last group of wnguiculated animals, and 
nre severally described in the conrse of this work. 
E'denton, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Madison co. 
Edenton, in N. Carolina, a post-town, port of entry, 
and the cap. of Chowan co., at the Edenton Bay, which 
opens into Albemarle Sound abt. 150 m. E. of Raleigh ; 
pop. abt. 1.600. 
| Edenton, in New Fork, a P. O. of St. Lawrence co. 
m. EN. in Ohio, a post- village of Clermont co., abt. 


30 m, E.N.E. of Cincinnati. 
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Eden'tulous, a. (Lat. e, priv., and dens, dentis, a tooth.] 
Toothless. 

Eden Valley, in New Fork, a post-office of Erie co. 

Eden Village, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lancaster co. 

E'denville, in Jowa, a post-office of Marshall co. 

Eden ville, in Michigan, a post-office of Midland co, 

Edenville, in New York, a post-village of Orange co., 
abt. 119 m. S. by W. of Albany. 

Edenville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Erie co. 

Ed'es Falls, in Maine, a post-office of Cumberland co. 

Edes'sn, in Mesopotamia. See JEDESSA. 

Ed'ford, in Illinois, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
about 400. 

Edfu, or Edfon, (ed'foo,) (anc. Atbo of the Egyptians, 
and Apollonopolis Magna of the Romans,) a village of 
mud-huts on the W. bank of the Nile, in Upper Egypt 
52 m. S. by E. of Thebes; Lat. 24° 58 43" N., Lon. 3:9 
54“ E. It is scattered amidst and around the ruins of 
two temples considered to be the finest remains of an- 
tiquities in Egypt. Manuf. Earthenware and blue cot- 
ton cloth. Pop. abt. 2,000. 

Ed'gar, king of England, was the younger of the two 
sons of Edmund I. During the reign of his brother 
Edwy he was chosen king of Mercia and Northumbria, 
and succeeded Edwy in 958. He recalled Dunstan, 
made him bishop of Worcester, of London, and, on the 
death of Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, gave himself 
up to his direction. The reign of Edgar was peace- 
ful, the Northmen making no descents on England, per- 
haps in consequence of the large fleet kept up by the 
king. Monasteries were restored, and many new ones 
built; the married clergy expelled, and church power 
raised to a higher point than before, which made Edgar 
a favorite, and got him a good name with monkish his- 
torinns. His character was nevertheless feeble, selfish, 
and sensual. Edgar was not crowned till 973, and the 
same year took place the stately ceremonial on the Dee, 
when six or eight subject kings attended him. Edgar 
is said to have imposed on the Welsh an annual tribnte 
of 300 wolves' heads, instead of a money tax. D. 975. 
He left two sons, Edward and Ethelred, who both suc- 
ceeded to the crown. 

Edgar, the 87th king of Scotland, was son of Malcolm 
III., by the sister of Edgar Atheling of England. D. 1107. 

Edgar ArTnrLING, called also EDWARD THE OUTLAW, an 
Anglo-Saxon prince, grandson of Edmund Ironsides. 
He was probably born in Hungary, and in 1057 followed 
his father to England, at whose death he became heir 
tothe throne. After the battle of Hastings, and death 
of Harold, he was proclaimed king, but was too feeble 
to maintuin his position, and soon submitted to William 
the Conqueror. Date of death unknown. 

Edgar, in //linois, an E. co., bordering on Indiana; 
area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Little Embarras River, 
and Brulette and Clear creeks. Surface, generally level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Paris. 

—A township of Edgar co.; pop. abt. 1,450. 

Ed'gard, in Louisiana, a P. O. of St. John Baptist parish. 

Edgar Springs. in Missouri, a P. O. of Phelps co. 

Edgartown, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship, port of entry, nud seat of justice of Dukes co., on 
the S.E. part of Martha's Vineyard, abt. 75 m. S. by E. 
of Boston. The harbor is one of the safest in the world, 
and averages 41% fathoms in depth. At its entrance is 
a fixed lig t, 50 feet above sea-level, Lat. 41° 25' N., Lon. 
70° 27’ W. Pop. of township abt. 3,000. 

Edge, (¢j,) n. [A. S. ecg ; Ger. ecke; Dan. eg ; W. awch ; 
Gr. aké, a point, an edge; root ac, sharp; Sansk. asi, the 
point of a sword.) The extreme border, rim, or point 
of anything; brink: brim; margin; border; as, the 
edge of a precipice, the edge of a table, the edge of a 
book, &c. 

“Truth stands trembling on the edge of law.“ — Pope. 

—The sharp border, or thin cutting extremity, or side of 
an instrument; that which cuts, penetrates, wounds, or 
injures ; as, the edge of a knife, the edge of a sarcasm, &c. 

“ Sianderer’s edge is sharper than the Sword. — Shas. 


—A narrow part rising from a broader; commencement 
or early part. 

„Some harrow their ground over, and then plough it upon an 
edge." — Mortimer. 

—Sharpness of mind or appetite; keenness ; intenseness 
of desire ; fitness for action or co-operation ; sharpness or 
acrimony. 

*' Cloy the hungry edge of appetite."— Saks. 

—v. a. [A. 8. eggian, to egg, to incite.] To bring to an 
edge; to furnish with an edge; to sharpen; to give 
sharpness to; as, to edge a razor. 

“Tt made my sword, though edg'd with flint, rebound."— Dryden. 


—To border; to skirt: to fringe; to furnish with an orna- 
mental margin; as, to edge a garden-plot. à 
“Hills, whose tops were edged with groves." Dryden. 


—To make sharp; to exasperate; to embitter; to incite; 
to provoke; to urge on ; to instigate; to goad. 

“ By such reasonings the simple were blinded, and the malicious 
ed ged. — Haywood. 

—To move, as with the edge turned forward; to move 
sideways; to move by little and little; as, “edging by 
degrees their chairs forwards.”— Locke. 

To set the terth on edge, to cause a tingling uneasiness 
in the teeth by the taste or proximity of some repellent 
or obnoxious substance, or object. 

„A harsh grating tune setteth the teeth on edge.” —- Bacon. 

v. n. To move sideways; to move gradually. 

(Naut.) To sail close-hnuled. 

To edge away. (Naut.) To increase, by degrees, the 
distance between a ship and the land, or between it and 
another vessel. — To edge in with. (Naut.) To close in 
with a coast or vessel, by degrees. 
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Edge’-bone, (sometimes written aitch-bone,) n. A por- 
tion of the rump of dressed beef, presented edgewise to, 
view. 

Edge’comb, in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co., 
on a peninsula extending into the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 
30 m. S. by E. of Augusta; pop, ubt. 1,500. 

Edge’comb, in N. Carolina, a N.E. co.; area, abt. 
600 sq. m. Rivers. Tar River, and Fishing, Sandy, and 
Contenting creeks. Surface, generally level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Tarborough. 

Edge’cumbe Bay, an inlet in the Pacific Ocean, in E. 
Australia, Lat 20? S., Lon. 147° 30’ E. 

Edge’field, in S. Carolina, a W. dist.; area, abt. 1,540 
sq. m. Rivers, Savannah, Saluda, Edisto, and Little! 
Saluda rivers. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Cap. Edge-| 
field Court-House. 

Edgefield, in Tennessee, n post- village of Davidson co., 
on the Cumberland River, opposite Nashville; pop. abt. | 
2,500. | 

Edgefield Court-House, in S. Carolina, a post- 
village, cap. of Edgefield dist., abt. 56 m. W. by S. of 
Columbia ; pop. abt. 6,000, 

Edge'nill, an elevated ridge in England, co. Warwick, 
7 m. N.W. of Banbury, where the first battle between 
Charles I. and the Parliamentary army was fought. 
It proved very disastrous to both armies, though the 
losses were so nearly equal that neither could claim a 
decisive victory. 

Edge Hill, in Virginia, a P. O, of King George co. 

Edge'less, a. Blunt; obtuse; having no edge; and 
hence, unable to cut; as, “ edgeless weapons."— Decay of 
Piety. 

Edze'-play,n. A fencing-bout with swords. 

Eilge’-rai „ n. A rail set edgewise. 

Edgerton, in Ohio, a post-village of Williams co., abt. 
6t m. W. by S. of Toledo. 

Ed'gerton, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Rock co., 
abt. 25 m. S. E. of Madison; pop. abt. 800. 

Edge'-tool, n. A tool or instrument possessing a sharp 
edge. 

“ There must be no jesting with edge-tools."— L' Estrange. 

Edgewise, (¢j’wiz,) adv. With the edge turned forward, 
or toward a particular point; in the direction of the 
edge; sideways; with the side foremost. 

Edge'woot, in /ilinnis, a post-office of. Effington co. 

Edge’wood, in Mirylavt, a post-office of Harford co. 

Edze'wood, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bucks co. 

Edge'worth, Marra, a celebrated Irish novelist, B. 
in Berkshire, 1766. She was the daughter of Richard 
Lovell E., an author of some merit, and was greatly as- 
sisted by him in her early literary efforts. The famous 
Essay on Irish Bulls, the joint production of herself and 
her father, was published in 1801. Her Castle Rackrent 
abounds in adinirable sketches of Irish life and man- 
ners, for which most of her tales and novels are distin- 
guished. In 1804 she published her Popular Tules, 3 
vols.; and two years afterwards, Leonora,a novel in 2 
vols. In 1809 she issued 3 vols, of Tales of Fashionable 
Life, of u more powerful and varied cast than any of 
her previous productions. Three other vols. of Fish- 
tonalle Tales appeared in 1812, and fully sustained the 
high reputation which she had attained. In 1814 her 
novel of Putronage,in 4 vols., was published. Its object 
is to show the miseries resulting from a dependence on 
the great, and she paints the manners and characters of 
high life with her usual vigor and fidelity. In 1817 ap- 
peared two tales, named Harrington and Ormond. In 
1822, Miss Edgeworth published « work of a different 
kind, namely, Rosamond, a sequel to Early Lessons, 
which had been previously published, heing tales for the 
young. In 1825 she issued 4 vols. of similar tales, under 
the title of Hurriet and Lucy, being a continuation of 
that course of moral instruction for youthful readers un 
which she had so successfully entered, and in which she 
had so few equals. Miss Edgeworth's lust work of fiction, 
& novel entitled Helen, in 3 vols., appeared in 1834. It 
is not inferior to any of her other works. Besides those 
already mentioned, she also wrote Te Modern Gricelda, 


| Ed'ify, v. a. Fr. edifier, from Lat. @disico—edes, a 


Frank, Garry Owen, Laurent le Paresseuz, Little Plays 
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for Young People, Moral Tales, Parents’ Assistant, Pat- 
ronage, and mie Dramas, &c. Sir Walter Scott, with 
whom she lived in the closest friendship, has acknowl- 
edged that te her descriptions of Irish character nnd 
manners we are indebted, in a great measure, for the 
* Waverloy Novels.” “The rich humour, pathetic ten- 


derness and admirable tact ” of her Irish delineations, he 
declared, led him first to think that something might be 


attempted for his own country of the same kind. In pri- 
vate life, Miss Edgeworth was highly beloved and re- 
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spected by all who knew her; and in her intercourse with | 
society she was most unaffected and agreeable. But she | 
had long ceased to take an active part in life, or in the 
world of literature of which she was once so bright an 
ornament, her last years being passed in tranquillity at 
the fumily seat at Edgeworth's-town. D. 1549. 

Edge' worth, in Tennessee, a. post-village of Sullivan 
co., abt. 16 in. N. of Jonesborough. 

Edge'worth'stown, a parish of Ireland, in Leinster 
co. and abt. 7 m. E. S. E. of Longford, It was the resi- 
dence of Miss Maria Edgeworth, q. v. 

Edg'ing, n. That which is udded on the edge or border, 
or which forms the edge; a border; a fringe; a trimming; 
as, the edging to u cap, edging of a garden-bed, &c. 

Edg'ing-machine, n. An instrument used for mak- 
ing edges. 

Edg’mont, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Dela- 
ware co., abt. 10 m. froin Chester; pop. ubt. 509. 

Edg'y,«a. Easily set on edge; quick; sharp; us, a wo- 
mans edgy temper.— Angular; presenting sharply 
defined outlines; as, an edgy pediment. 

Edibil ity, n. Suitability for eating ; edibleness. 

Ed'ible, a. [From Lat. edo, to eat Beo Ear.] Eatable; 
fit for to be eaten, as food; esculent; — opposed to potu- 
ble; as, edible roots. 


“ The edible creation decks the board," — Prior. 


Ed'ihleness, n. Edibility; state of being edible or 

eatable. 

E'dict, n. [Lat. edictum, from edico ; e, ez, and dico, dic- | 
tuin, to speak.) (Hist.) An instrument signed aud 
sealed to serve as a law.—In ancient Rome the name 
was given to the ordinances of the magistrates, but 
especially of the two prætors, prætor urbanus and præ- | 
tor peregrinus, who on their uccession to office published | 
edicts or rules for regulating the practice of their courts, 
as well as for their own guidance in the decision of 
doubtful cases. Under the emperor Hadrian, a digest 
of the best decisions of the prwtors from the earliest 
times was made by Sylvius Julianus, collected into a 
volume called Edictum. Perpetuum, or Perpetual Edict, 
ratified by the emperor and senate, and fixed as the in- 
variable standard of civil jurisprudence. — (Gibbon's 
Roman Empire, ch. xliv.) — The Edict of Milan was a 
proclamation issued by Constantine after the conquest 
of Italy (A. D. 313), to secure to the Christians the resti- 
tution of their civil und religious rights, of which they 
had long been deprived, and to establish throughout | 
his extended dominions the principles of a wise and en- 
lightened toleration.—The most famous edict of modern 
history is the Edict of Nantes, issued by Henry IV. in 
1598, to secure to the Protestants the free exercise of 
their religion. This act, after continuing in force for 
nearly a century, was repealed by Louis XIV.; and, as 
is well known, its revocation led to a renewal of the 
persecutions against the Protestants. The depopula- 
tion caused by the sword was also increased by emigra- 
tion. Above half a million of her most useful and in- 
dustrious subjects deserted France, and exported, to- 
gether with immense sums of money, those arts and 
manufactures which had chiefly tended to enrich the 
kingdom. 8 

Edict'nl, a. Relating or pertaining to an edict or edicts. 

Edificant, a. [Lat. from adificare.] Constructing ; 
erecting; building. 

Edifica'tion, n. [Lat. aedificatio, See Eprrr.] A 
building up, in a moral or religious sense ; instruction ; 
improvement and progress of the mind, in knowledge, 
in morals, or in faith and holiness ; improvement of the 
mind in any species of useful knowledge. 

Edifice, (edifis) n. [Fr. from Lat. edifictum. Sce 
Epir v. fabric; but appropriately a large or splendid 
buildiug. 

„God built an edifice too large for man to fill." — AMüton. 


Edificial, (ed-i-fish'al, a. Pertaining to edifices, or to 
structures. 
Ed'ifier, ». One who instructs or improves another. 


building, and facio, to make.) To build up, in a moral 
sense; to instruct and improve the mind in knowledge 
generally, and particularly in moral and religious knowl- 
edge, as faith, holiness, &c.; as, an edifying conversa- 
tion. 

—v.n. To be built up, in a moral or religious sense; to 
be instructed or improved; to become wiser or better. 

Ed'ifyingly, adv. In an edifying manner, 

Ed'ifyingness, n. Quality of being edifying. 

Edile, n. See ÆDILE. 

Edin. in Okio, a village of Delaware co., abt. 30 m, N. 
of Columbus. 

Edi'na, in Missouri, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Knox co., on the South Fabius River, abt. 125 m. N. 
of Jefferson City. 

Ed'inborough, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Montgomery co. 

Ed'inborough, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Erie co., on Conníattee Creek, about 20 m. S. of Erie; 
pop. nbt. 650. 

Ed'inburgh, the capital of Scotland, situated 357 m. 
N.N.W. from London, and 2 miles 8. from the Frith of 
Forth; Lat. 55° 57’ 24" N., Lon. 39 11' W. It stands 
on high, uneven ground, being built on three ridges 
running E. and W. The central ridge, on which the 
city was originally built, terminates abruptly, on the 
W., in a precipitous rock nearly 400 feet above the level 
of the sea, on which is the castle, (Fig 908,) while to the 
E. it inclines to a plain or valley. On the rising ground 
to the N. of thís valley stands the new town of E. In 
the old town, covering both sides of the central ridge, | 
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the ridges, and is connected with the old town by the 
North Bridge and the Earthen Mound. Its streets and 
squares are of great beauty and regularity. E. is con- 
nected with the Calton Hill and Prince's Street by an 
elegant bridge, called Waterloo Bridge, and with Leithe 
by a broad and fine road, called Leith Walk. The 
scenery arouud the city is very fine, and much has been 
done by art to develop its natural advantages. The 
Castle is the most remarkable of its public buildings. 
The date of its foundation is unknown. Queen Margaret, 
widow of Malcolm Cuenmore, died in this fortress in 
1093; and James VI. of Scotland, afterward James I. of 
England, was born in it in 1556. At the opposite or E. 
extremity of the old town stands the palace and abbey 
of Holyroed, q. v. Of the churches, the metropolitan 
church, dedicated to St. Giles, the tutelar saint of the 
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city, is the most ancient. It was erected into a collegi- 
ate church in 1460, but is said to have been founded 
nearly 600 years before. It was in old Greyfriars’ church, 
in 1638, that the Solemn League and Covenant was first 
signed, and subscribed in 1643, in St. Giles' church, by the 
English commissioners, the commission of the Church 
and the committee of estates of Parliament. The other 
churches are Trinity College Church, founded by Mary 
of Guelderland in 1462; the Old and New Greyfriars, 
the Tron, the Canongate, St. Cuthbert's, Lady Yester's, 
St. Andrew's, and St. George's; and a number of other 
churches, chapels, aud places of worship for the various 
sects and denominations of which the inhabitants con- 
sist. The university of Edinburgh has long since attained 
to general celebrity. lt was originally founded in the 
year 1532, Besides the High School, there are other 
educational establishments, affording every facility for 
the highest class of instruction that can anywhere be 
obtained, in almost every department of knowledge. 
Among these may be named the Edinburgh Academy, 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, and the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture. Of literary associations, the principal is the Royal 
Society, instituted in 1782; the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Wernerian Society, and the Astronomical 
Institation, for the purpose of promoting the science of 
astronomy, with an observatory on the Calton Hill; the 
Highland Society, established for advancing the interests 
of agriculture, manufactures, and arts in the Highlands 
of Scotland; the Faculty of Advocates, and the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. The principal 
charitable institutions are Heriot’s Hospital, and Wat- 
son's Hospital. The prison and Bridewell stand on the 
Calton Hill, on the top of which is Nelson’s monument, 
and near to it other monuments to Duguld Stewart, 
Playfair, and Burns, That of Sir Walter Scott is in 
Prince’s Street, and is a very striking . The chief 
places of public amusement are the theatre and the 
Assembly Rooms.— Manuf. Unimportant, and chiefly 
confined to the requirements of the citizens. The prin- 
cipal are household furniture, carriages, engraving in 
all its branches, musical instruments, glass, linen, silk, 
sarcenet, and fine shawl-weaving. The trade of book- 
selling and printing is carried on toa t extent; and 
various periodical and other works of figh celebrity aro 
ublished. Among these may be mentioned the Edin- 
urgh Review (the first number of which appeared in 
1802), and Blackwood's Magazine. E. was founded in 
the 7th century, and was described as a considerable 
village in the 8th. Pop. (1881) 228,190. 
Ed'inburgh, in Indiana, a post-vill of Johnson 
co. on Blue River, abt. 30 m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis ; 
pop. nbt. 1,100. 
Ed'inburgh, in Jowa, a post-village of Jones co., abt. 
45 m. N.E. of Iowa City. 
Ed'inburgh, in Maine, a township of Penobscot co., 
abt, 25 m. N.E. of Augusta. 
Ed'inburgh, iti Michigan, a P. O. of Hillsdale co. 
Ed'inburgh, in Mississippi, a post-village of Leake 
co., abt. 76 m. N.E. of Jackson. 
Ed'inburgh. in Missouri, a post-village of Grundy co. 
"à village of Scotland co. abt. 140 m. N. of Jefferson 
ity. 
Ed'inburgh. in New Jersey, a post-village of Mercer 
co., abt. 9 m. E. N. E. of Trenton. 
A village of Middlesex co. on the Assunpink Creek, 
abt. 8 m. E. of Trenton. 
Ed'inburgh, in New York, a post-township of Sara- 
toga co., abt. 45 m. N.N.W. of Albany; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Ed'inburgh, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 


the buildings are crowded together ín the closest array. 
The new town is built on the lower and northernmost of | 
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Portage co., abt. 140 m. N.E. of Columbus; . abt. 1,000, 
—A village of Wayne co., abt. 80 m. N. E. of Columbus. 
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Ed'Inburgh, in Pennsylvania, 


rence county. 


Ed'inburgh, in Teras, a village and port of entry of | 


Cameron co., ou the Rio Grande. 


—A post-village, cap. of Hidalgo co., on the Rio Grande, 


abt. 60 m. above Brownsville. 
Ed'inburgh Centre, in New York, a village of 
Saratoga co., ubt. 49 m. N.W. of Albany. 


Ed inburgh, New, a seaport of the V. States of Co- 


lombia, in the province of Panama, ou the Gulf of Da- 
rien, and 118 m. E. S. E of the city of Pa t 
Ed'inburghshire, or Midlothian, u county of 


a post-office of Law- 
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940. E. was of focble health, and inclined to an ascetic 
lits. He had for chief adviser, during the latter part of 
his reign, the celebrated Dunstan, D. 955. 

Edri'si, Asu ABDALLUL MOHAMMED BEN MOHAMMED, a 
descendant of the African princes of the race of Eris, 
was born in Sp: in 1099, and settled at the court of 
Roger, king ot ly ; for whom he made, about 1150, 
an immense terrestrial globe of silver, and wrote in 
Arabic a geogra aphical work to explain it. 

Edriophthal'mna, u. (ZXl.) In sume classifications, 
a group of crustaceous animals having sessile eyes situ- 
ated on the sides of the head. 


Scotland, having on the N. the Frith of Forth and the! Ed'sallville, in Penusylrania, a post-village of Brad- 


river Almond: E. the co. of ILuldingtun; S. the cos, of 
Lanark, Peebles, and Berwick ; and on the W. corner, 
a part of the co. of Linlithgow. Arra, 
face, pleasing, fertile, and highly cultivated, 

sected by the Mvorfoot and Pentland hills, The Lothian | 
farms are among the best in the world, Rivers, Smad; 
the chief are the Esk, the Almond, the W: 
and the Tyne. Prod. Wheat, barley, 
Min. Coal, iron, sandstone, and limestone. 
burgh. Pop. (1851) 388 977. 

Ed infield, in Georgia, a village of Irwin co. 

Ed'ington, in Jllinois, a post-village und township of 
Rock Island co. ; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Ed'ingtonite, n. (Min) A mineral occurring in 
small grayish-white Sade prisms, composed of 
silica, alumina, buryta, a 

Edison, Tomas ALYA. 2l. 

Kdis'to River, iu S.C. formed by the union of the N. 
and S. Edisto, flowing S. E. 4 euters the Atlantic Ocean, 

Ed'it, v. a. [Lat. edo, editum —e, ex, and do, to give 
To superintend a publication; to prepare a book, tr 
tise, or newspaper for publication; to conduct, or mun- 
age, as a periodical or literary publication. 

Edition, (żdish'on,) n. [Fr., from Lat. «dítio.] Prop- 
erly, the indefinite number of. copies of a book printed 
at one time. In Bibliographical works, editio princeps 
signifies the earliest printed edition of an author; edifio 
optima, the last edition, which is generally regarded as 
the best, £c. 

Editor, (ed'it-ér,) n. [Fr. éditeur.) One who superin- 
tends, revises, corrects, and prepare: book for publi- 
cation; one who supervises the publication of a news- 
paper, a magazine, or other periodical. 

Edito’rial, 4. Pertaining to an editor; as, editorial 
labor. — Written by an editor; as, an editorial article. 

—n. A leading article from an editor in a newspaper or 
magazine; as, a spicy editorial. 

Edito" rially, adv. ln the manner or style of an 
editor. 

Ed'itorship, n. The business or avocation of an edi- 
tor; as, the wear and tear of editorship. 

Ed'itress, n. A female editor. 


and general crops. 
Cap. Edin- 


| 
KEd'meston, in New York, a post-village and township 


of Otsego co., abt. 18 m. W. of Cooperstown; pop. abt. 
1,800. 

Edmonds. in Maine,a township of Washington co., 
abt. 80 m. E. of Bangor; pop. abt. 450. 

Ed'monds, in Virginia, a village of Brunswick co., 
abt. 40 m. S.W. of Petersburg. 

Ed'mondson, in Aricansas, a village of Crittenden 

o., ubt. 14 m. W. of Memphis. 

Ed'mondson, in Kentucky, a S. W. central co.; area, 
abt. 225 sq. m. Rivers. Greene River, and Bear aud 
Nolin creeks, Surface, undulating and hilly; soil, fer-| 
tile. Min. Stone coal und cavernous limestone: in the 
latter formation is the celebrated Mammoth Cave. (Sce 
Kentucky.) Cap. Brownsville. 

Ed'monton, a town of England, in Middlesex, 7 m. 
from London; pop. 12,000. 

Ed'monton, a fortified village of British N. America ; 
Lat. 539 45 N., Lon. 113? 20 W. 
mines are in the vicinity. 

Ed'monton. or Epmuyton, in Kentucky, a post-village, 
cap. of Metcalf co., abt. 90 m. E.of Bowling Green ; pop. 
abt. 100. 

—A village of Barren co., abt. 114 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Ed'mund I., king of England, son of Edward the Elder, 
succeeded his brother Athelstan in 941, Killed, 940. 

Edmund II., surnamed 7ronsides, succeeded his father | 
Ethelred, 1016; but being opposed by Canute, he agreed | 
to share the crown with him. D. the same year, 

Edmund, (St.,) king of the East Angles in 855. In 
870 he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Danes, 
who caused him to be fastened to à tree, and to be shot 
to death with arrows. 

Ed'nn, in Jowa, a post- township of Cass co., abt. 15 m. 

E. of Lewis; pop. abt. : 

Ed'ney ville. in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Henderson co. 

Edon, or Idumæa. (Anc. Geog.) The name given to 
the country inhabited by the descendants of Esau, who 
was living there n. c. 1739 (Gen. xxxii. 3). It extended) 
originally from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic gulf of tho 
Red Sea, The inhabitants refused to allow the Israel-| 
ites to pass through their territory on their retreat 
from Egypt, B. c. 1452 (Num. xx. 14-21). Saul made 
wur upon them B. c. 1093 (1 Sam. xiv. 47); and Davidi 
established garrisons in their land B. c. 1040 (2 Sam.| 
viii. 14). Solomon built a navy at Ezion-geber, B. c. 992| 
(1 Kings ix. 26), and Amaziah, king of Judah, gained) 
a great victory, and took Selah, B. c. 825. The Edom- 
ites subsequently extended their borders as far north 
as Hebron, where they were defeated by Judas Macca- 
beue, B. c. 163, and the country was overrun by the 
Arabs in the 7th century. 

E’don, in Ohio, a post-office of Williams co. 

Edray, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Pocahontas co. 

Ed'red, king of England, was son of Edward the I., 
named the Elder, and succeeded his brother Edmund in 
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Rich coal and other | 


T of Leith, Education, . 


ford co., abt. 125 m. N. of Harrisburg. 
Educabil ity, n. Susceptibility of being educated. 


UON sq. m. Sur- Ed’ucable, a. Capable of being educated. 
but inter- | Ed'ucate, v. a. 


[Lat. elùco, educatus—e, ex, and duco, 
te lead, bring, or conduct.] To bring up, as a child; to 
rear; to nurture, 
[Fr. éducation, from Lat. educo, I lead 
out.] Man, says Kant, (Ueber E7ziechung,) is the only 
creature capable of K. The lower animals require, at 
most, only nourishment and protection to enable them 
to reach their proper condition, and to perform all the 
functions of their nature ; but man is possessed of pow- 
ers and faculties indefinitely perfectible, and which re- 
quire to be trained aud directed by others ; otherwise 
they may be useless, if not absolutely injurious. In this 
way Providence has wisely provided for the progress of 
the human race, While the lower animals of to-day 
are not awhit more advanced than when they were 
originally created, man has been gradually progressing 
toward a higher and more perfect state of development, 
and that exactly in proportion as the true principles of 
his nature were understood and acted upon. Each gen- 
eration profits by the learning and experience of those 
that preceded it, and in like manner transmits its knowl- 
elge to its successors, — E, in its most extended sense, 
then, has to do with the progress of the human race to- 
ward a more perfect state of development. It marks its 
gradual advancement from the earliest dawn of history 
to the present time, observing the various circumst nees 
that may have tended to promote or retard its progress, 
and geeks to gather from the whole, instruction for the 
esent, or lessons for the future, In a more limited 
„ E. regards man as an individual destined for a 
and higher state of existence, for which his en- 
tire life in this world is merely a preparatory training. 
In this sense a inan is educated, either for good or evil, 
by everything which he experiences, from the cradle to 
the grave. In a still narrower sense, the term is applied 
to the training which one receives in childhood and early 
youth, iu order to fit him for a proper discharge of his 
duties in atter-life. This, in many respects, is the most 
important period of life. The mind of the individual is 
then most susceptible of impressions, which are at the 
sume time the most lasting; and, generally speaking, 
the training which he then receives marks his ch 
through lite. While we shall be obliged, in the pr 
article, to confine our attention to the last of thes 
embracing the most important period of life, as re- 
gards E., yetit is only by keeping in view that our 
entire life here is but a preparation for another and 
higher state of existenae, and that all our training 
must be directed to that object, that we can arrive at 
clear and correct notions respecting it. Æ., then, we 
would define tobe the full aud monious development 
of all the powers and capacities of man, — fll, that is, 
each to the highest point of which it is capable; and 
harmonious, each in complete unison with all the rest. 
Tn other words, it is the bringing of his entire nature 
into the highest state of perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible; for, in the words of Milton, the end of K is 
“to repair the ruins of our first parents, — to restore 
harmony and beauty, aud power to that system which 
was ruined by the fall.“ It is a common error to con- 
found Æ. with instruction, and much misunderstand- 
ing is the Consequence, There can be, indeed, no E. 
without some instruction, but there may be a great 
amount of instruction with very little Æ. The best edn- 
cated man is not he who / mows most, but he that can do 
most. Bacon has well said that men are apt to set too 
high a value upon their acquirements, and to underrate 
their faculties. It is impossible, from the nature of the 
present work, that we can traverse the vast field that 
the subject of E. opens up to us, or notice the numerous 
important questions that are connected with it; and 
perhaps we shall best employ our space by noticing 
some of the more important points which are as yet but 
little understood or acted npon. In order to educate a 
human being, it is first of all necessary to know some- 
thing of the nature of that being; for E. can be right 
or true only as it is based upon a knowledge of that na- 
ture, and of the laws to which it is subject. Until a 
knowledge of human nature is more generally diffused 
and acted upon, we have little hope for any great pro- 
gress in E. Man is not only sabject to certain laws, re- 
gulating his growth, and determining his condition. but 
he is also possessed of a variety of faculties differing 
greatly in their nature and character, having different 
periods of development, and requiring different modes 
of treatment. It is only by extending our knowledge of 
these, that we can expect to arrive at a true system of 
E., which has for its object their full and harmonious 
development. The true educator carefully observes tho 
workings of nature, and pursues the course that she in- 
dicates, aiding her in her operations, and, it may be, 
occasionally gently bending her to his ends, but never 
directly oppostng or thwarting her, for he knows that 
she ever worketh wisely and well. Man, then, is pos- 
sessed of a twofold nature — a spiritual and a material ; 
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the one partaking of the nature of spirit, the other snb- 
ject to the laws of matter. It is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to attempt to speculate as to the nature 
of either spirit or matter apart and by itself. In man 
we have to do with the two in inseparable connection ; 
and it is only with man that Æ. concerns itself. But not 
only are the two inseparably connected, but there is 
every reason to believe them to be inseparably present 
in every act. Physiologists, indeed, tell us, that, as every 
Movement of any part of the body causes destruction to 
a portion of the tissnes of that part, «o, in like manner, 
every thought that passes through the mind causes de- 
struction to a portion of the nerve matter of the brain, 
Thus, every thought of the mind partakes of the ma- 
terial as well as the spiritual, and every movement of 
the body of the spiritual as well as the material. This 
is of importance to bear in mind; for we constantly 
hear people speaking of mental nets and physical acts, 
as it the two were distinct and separate, and not inti- 
mately connected the one with the other. In fact, the 
whole tendency of science in the present day is to break 
up man into pieces, viewing him as distinct and Repa- 
rate parts, instead of one beantiful and united whole. 
We believe that not only are spirit and matter insepa- 
rably connected in man, but that the former is every- 
where limited by the latter; that the body 18, in fact, 
the prison-liouse of the soul. Not only is there every 
reason to believe this to be the case, from what is gen- 
erally regarded as the nature of spirit, but we cannot 
otherwise account for the pari passu growth of the 
mind with the body — its feebleness in childhood, its 
strength in manhood, and its decay in old age. Our 
rational soul, says Hippocrates, is always the same 
throughout the whole course of our life — in youth and 
in age, when we are children and grown men; but the 
body, on the contrary, never continues in one state, 
but is constantly changing. It is only by bearing in 
mind the intimate. connection that subsists between 
body and spirit, and the dependence of the latter upon 
the former for its manifestations, that we are able to 
explain many of the mental phenomena; aud hence, 
too, we may, in many cases, obtain a clue how to 
proceed in E. We thus come to know that the body 
and spirit in man are not two distinct and opposing 
elements, the one being improved and strengthened 
as the other is weakened and depressed. The two are in- 
dissulubly united, — the spirit giving life to the body, 
the body giving direction and form to the mind. And 
not only so, but our physical nature plays a much more 
important part in the animal economy than is generally 
believed or acted upon in Æ. The brain, which is the 
organ of the mind, is a part of our physica) constitution, 
subject to physical laws, to disease and decay, requiring 
exercise to develop it, and a due supply of arterial blood 
to maintain it ina state of health. To the educator, too, 
it is important to know that he is not, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, dealing with incomprehensible spirit 
moving in another sphere, and the laws of whose oper- 
ations it is impossible for him to divine; bnt that the 
spirit is strictly limited, and subject to the laws of mat- 
ter; that it is in obedience to these laws that its oper- 
ations are carried on, and that, however mysterious some 
of its workings may seem to be, they are all the result 
of causes which he ought to strive to find out. We see 
further here a valuable provision for the gradual im- 
provement of the human race. It is well known that 
mental as well us physical quaHties are transmitted from 
parents to children, however inexplicable the laws by 
which it is regulated may be at present, or how many 
apparent exceptions may occur, In our view, the gen- 
eral fact is exp'ained by the physica: character of the 
mind's organ; that, as the outward physical form is 
transmitted from parents to children, 8o is the physical 
character of the brain; and the man who has fought the 
good fight against his evil affections and lusts, and has 
kept the faith with his better nature, not only enjoys 
the fruits thereof himself, but may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he may thereby be transmitting to his 
posterity the most valuable of all inheritances. “In 
order,” says Sir B. Brodie, „to make the most of the in- 
tellectual powers, the animal system should be main- 
tained in a state as nearly as possible approaching per- 
fect health." “The state of mind, whether as regards 
the moral or the intellectual, is, to a very great extent, 
subjected to the influence of physical causes,” But not 
only does this show the primary importance of physical 
healih in Æ., but it leads us to look for the like laws 
governing the mind as we know govern the body. The 
law in Æ., mental or physical, is exercise. If we waunt to 
develop a muscle, we exercise it; if we want to improve 
a faculty, we must, in like manner, exercise it. In the 
one case, as in the other, the exercise must be propor 
tioned to the strength of the individual, and every pe- 
riod of exercise should be sneceeded by a time of rest. It 
is now the generally received opinion among philoso- 
phers and men of science, that different faculties of the 
mind have different portions of the brain for their or- 
gins; and hence it is that the mind, when tired of one 
subject, can turn with fresh vigor to another, in the same 
way as one tired with walking may sit down to some 
manual occupation, We would, however, caution against 
the error of passing at once from one kind of vjolent or 
protracted exercise to another; more particularly from 
severe mental to great physical exertion, or rice versa, 
The exercise of any part of the body causes an increased 
flow of nutritions blood to that part; and this continues 
for some time after the exercise has ceased, to supply the 
waste that has taken place; and hence to withdraw the 
blood at once in another direction by exercising other or- 
gans of the body, interferes with the regular course of na- 
ture, and deprives the wasted part of its due nourishment. 
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But while the two elements of man's nature are con- 
cerned in every act, some partake more of the one and 
others of the other; and hence we have the common 
division of them into physical and mental acts, the 
fermer comprising the outward acts of the body, the Lit- 
ter, mental thought and feeling: according to which we 
have a twofold division of E., into physical «nd men- 
tl. Of physical E., which deals with the proper di- 
velopment of the physical powers, it will not be neces- 
sary to say much. It is, indeed, a subject of the utmost 
importance, and entitled to much more attention than it 
has yet received, a» itis not only upon it that the health 
of the body mainly depends, but itis by it that the body 
is nade the ready, willing, and obedient servant of the 
mind. ltsobjectought to be to impart strength, dignity, 
and grace to every movement of the body. The value 
of correct habits formed in early life, whether they may 
be useful accomplishments, a gracelul. deportment, cor- 
Tectness of pronunciation, or any kinl of manual dex- 
terity, continues to be felt throughout the course of one 8 
lite. Mental Æ. has to do with the mind of man, and 
ought to be based upon a knowledge of that portion of 
his nature. The mind is that which feels, thinks, and 
acts, or is characterized by feeling, thought, and action, 
The first of these comprises not ouly those feelings and 
impressions that are communicated through the senses, 
but also the emotions and moral feelings, and generally 
all such as arise from states of the mind itself! In 
thought, the mind turns itself in upon those feelings, 
reasons of them, judges of them, arranges and compares 
them. In the last of these we have the active principles of 
the mind, or those that propel it into action; as the de- 
sires and the will. Thereare two kinds of actions; either 

issing outwards through the body, or inwards, direct- 
ng the thoughts, calling up ideas, and forming concep- 
tions. Here again we would caution against the error of 
Tegarding the mind as consisting of distinct and indepen- 
dent faculties, and not as one eutire and united whole. 
Feeling, thought, and action are only different manifes- 
tutions of the same active principle, and ought properly 
to go together. One of the great errors of tlie present 
system is, that they are kept too much apart. Feelings 
are not so cultivated as to improve thought; and thought 
too frequently terminates in itself, without going out 
into action. The proper object of all thought and feel- 
ing is uction, which is the great end of life. One great 
means of imparting decision of character to children is 
to teach them unquestioninzly and unhesitatingly to 
obey. Further, we believe that if people were true to 
their feelings, they would generally be found toact much 
more wisely on the spur of the moment than miter ma- 
ture consideration; not from acting blindly, but from 
following a truer gnide than reason. But to explain this 
will lead to another important question connected with 
the phenomena of mind,— that is, to what extent are 
we conscious of the operations of the mind? This is 
a question that has not hitherto received much atten- 
tion in this country. The doctrine of unconscious per- 
ception, or latent thought, originated with Leibnitz, 
and from him bas passed into the principal philosoph- 
ical systems of modern Germany. It has received 
various names; as, latent or ultra<onscious thought, 
unconscious cerebration, reflex action of the brain, 
&c. This doctrine may be illustrated in many ways. 
A man, after puzzling over a difficult problem for a long 
time, and, unable to solve it, turns his attention to 
something else, and after a time, on returning to it 
again, he finds it all arranged and plain before hiin, 
although he is quite unconscious of having once thought 
of it in the interval. Certain conditions of the atinos- 
phere produce lightness or depression of spirits, by nieans 
of impressions of which we are insensible; and the un- 
pleasant dreams which result from indigestion are to 
be attributed to the same cause, We know, too, that 
beyond consciousness there exist in the mind systems 
of knowledge of which we are wholly unconscious in 
ordinary states, and which are only revealed on extraor- 
dinary occasions, as delirium, madness, somnambulism, 
&c. Within this unexplored region exist the instincts 
and intuitions of our nature — those innate principles 
of morality and beauty which seem to us so incompre- 
hensible, guided and directed, it may be, by feclinzs of 
pleasure and pain. It seems as if the mind might be 
compared to a dark cavern, into which consciousness, 
like a light at the month, permits us only to look a 
little way. In the dark and unknown regions beyond 
are stored up all our knowledge and all our experience ; 
and here are carried on those wonderful mental pro- 
ceases which are only known to us by their results. The 
highest and most perfect of the mental operations are 
instinctive or unconscious. Genius in its higher forms 
is of this kind, being moved and guided by inner impulses 
little accountable to reason. Genius had spontaneously 

reduced great works before rules of criticism conlil be 
aid down; and her greatest works still nre but little in- 
debted to such helps. What.“ says Göthe, in speaking 
of his works, “is in such cases termed invention, was with 
me spontaneous," (“Ich habe nie über das Denken ge- 
dacht.”) “We observe with confidence," says Carlyle, 
“that the truly strong mind, view it as intellect, as moral- 
ity, or under any other aspect, is nowise the min! ac- 
quainted with itsstrength; that here, as before, the sign 
of health is unconsciousness.” “ Here (underneath the 
region of consciousness), in its quiet, mysterious depths, 
dwells what vital force is in us; here, if nught is to be cre- 
ated, and not merely manufactured and communicated, 
must the work go on. Manufacture is intelligible, but 
trivial; creation is great, and cannot be understood.“ And 
this is true of the moral as well as intellectual powers, 
the highest morality being also instinctive; for, as he 
says, “had we never sinned we should have had no con- 
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science.” Policemen are necessary where rogues exist; 
but were society perfect, there would be no rogues, and 
no need tor policemen. Further, not only are the highest 
acts of the mind instinctive, but the tendency of all 
mental ucts is to become so by practice. Acts of which 
the mind was at first painfully conscious, become grudu- 
ally Jess so, until at length they may be performed quite 
unconsciously. Were educators to perceive and act upon 
the principle that there is in human nature something 
above and beyond reason, their labors would be crowned 
With more snecess, — more especially as it is during the 
earliest period of life that our instincts are most active 
ind most susceptible of improvement. Everything ought 
then to be done to strengthen and fructify ibe primary 
instincts of the child. 1f we observe nature, we shall 
find that early childhood is preeminently the time for 
imbibing knowledge, Who can estimate the amount of 
knowledge that n child acquires during the first few 
years of its life, without effort, without instruction, 
without anything but the spontancous workings of its 
own mind? This knowledge, however, is entirely ob- 
jective, being acquired from nature and life around it. 
This, then, is the period for perceptive teaching — 

storing the mind with objective knowledge. But during 
this time the child is not content with being merely the 
recipient of Knowledge; true to its instfucts, it soon 
begins to reproduce what it has nequired, — to imitate 
what it sees and hears, and to express what it feels. The 
power of seizing vivid ideas of things —of combining, 
ussociating, and connecting them with the appropriate 
word or signs, is now in the highest state of intensity. 
Nature, therefore, shows that in education our principal 
nim at this time of life should be to furnish nutriment 
for the growth and expansion of the powers of inward 
representation, — that is, tor strengthening the memory, 
training and regulating the imagination, giving full play 
to the laws of association, and producing the capacity of 
expressing ideas in clear, luminous, correct, and copious 
language, All these habits of mind can generally be 
nequired with great facility at this time of li ut, if 
neglected now, so difficult does the process of their edu- 
cation afterwards become, that it is a thousand chances 
to one whether they will ever be acquired to any degree 
of perfection ut all. As the reasoning fuculties become 
more advanced and mature, these powers gradually de- 
generate, 


this period of life, but that nothing shonld be done to 
abridge it by prematurely developing the reasoning 
faculties. Unfortunately, however, this is the tendency 
of much of the teaching of the present day, The teacher, 
not content with receiving a correct answer to a question, 
must also have the reason why it is so. The less the 
child has to do with giving or receiving reasons at this 
time the better. Direct teaching is the best; and rules, 
or the application of them, should be as little resorted 
to as possible. Still more reprehensible is the practice 
of presenting to the child's mind both the right and the 
wrong at the same time; or, after receiving a correct 
answer, asking if he is sure it is not something else. It 
not ouly tends to loosen its hold in the child's mind, 
but to make him doubtful of his knowledge. As in 
morals the greatest injury you can do an innocent child 
is to suspect him, so iu teaching you cannot do a greater 
injury to ascholar than to make him suspect his knowl- 
edge. In questioning a boy, so as to bring out his 
knowledge, care ought to be taken to follow only the 
natural order. If questioned on the subject of his read- 
ing, the questions should follow the order in which it 
was read, and not taken at random through the lesson, 
or, as is sometimes done, by proceeding from the end to 
the beginning. This is of more importance than it may 
at first seem; for there are certain laws of the mind, 
commonly Known as the laws of association, according 
to which things are stored up in the memory and re- 
produced. One of these is that things are reproduced 
in the order und with the associations that they were 
received; and an habitual departure from this order is 
destructive of one of the finest and most important laws 
of mind. It is in this way that one comes to acquire 
the style and modes of thought of another, the thoughts 
flowing naturally in the same way, the ideas suggesting 
each other in the like order. In every process of thought 
or course of reasoning there is a certain natural order 
in which the ideas suggest and follow each other: and 
any interference with this order tends to introduce con- 
fusion, — thoughts springing up that are not directly 
wanted, and the mind becoming crowded with irrelevant 
matters, As in any mechanical operation the work goes 
on best when the materials are brought to hand, as and 
in the order that they are required, 80 in mental opera- 
tions the mind acts best when the thoughts and words 
nre brought before it exactly in the order that they are 
needed, — when it is given them at the proper time 
what they shall say; and if people would give more 
heed to the instinctive portion of their nature, they 
would find that its workings were much more true and 
reliable than any resulting from reason, Reason is but 
to be regarded as supplementary to that higher portion 
of our nature—intuition. In the words of an old philo- 
sophical divine, whose works are by no means so well 
known as they deserve, intuition is by far the most 
perfect and excellent way of knowledge. Our intuition 
here, however, is so short-sighted, that if we knew no 
more than we can thus attain to, we should not have sight 
enough to direct us in our journey through the world, so 
that our feeble eye is assisted with the glass of reason, nat- 
urally, indeed, a very good prospective, but which log 

and especially algebra, has improved into a telescope. 
Still it is but an artificial way of seeing, and all art sup- 
poses and argues a defect in nature; but hereafter wo shall 
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It is, therefore, of the greatest importance, | 
not only that they be improved to tlie utmost during | 
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be so far from needingany logic to direct us in onr reason- 
ing, that we shall have but little need or use even of rea 
son itself. But reason is given to us, and is necessary for 
us here, and therefore requires cultivation. Though 
not the highest faculty of our nature, it is the most 
practical, nud that which has the closest bearing upon 
the occupations und duties of life. This faculty deals 
with the general and abstract, separates our knowledge 
into definite parts, arranges, classifies, and embodies it 
in accurate terms, expands it into formal propositions, 
and draws conclusions from one proposition to another. 
As the mental powers become sumewhat mature, then 
the main portion of our intellectual E. should be di- 
rected to the regulation and development of this faculty 
by means of the higher branches of study — logic, mathe- 
matics, science, and philosophy. We have said little of 
the means of E. —of what is to be taught, and the order 
in which it ought to be communicated; but this is the 
less necessary, as those who shall have intelligently 
followed us in the above remarks will be able in some 
measure to judge for themselves on these points. The 
great thing in each case is to follow nature, pursuing 
the conrse that she points out; and, as a general rule, 
the order of progress of the race is the order that ought 
to be followed in the Æ. of the individual members of it. 
The object of E. is the fall and harmonious development 
of all our faculties, the bringing our entire nature, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, into the highest state 
of perfection of which it is capable.— For the educa- 
tional systems and statistics of the U. S., see the several 
States. See also COLLEGE, NORMAL SCHOOL, SCHOOL. UNI- 
versity. The Cyclo. of by Kiddle and Schem (N. Y. 
1877). See NATIONAL RUKEAU or Æ., page 924. 
Educational, a. Pertaining to education: having 
reference to education: derived from education. 
Educa'tionist, n. One who is skilled in education; 
one who theorizes upon, or advocates or promotes edu- 
cation, or any system or systems thereof, 
Ed'ucator,. [Lat.] One who educates; à teacher; 
an instructor in learning. 
Eduee', v.a. [Lat, «dco, eductum e, and duco, ductum, 
to lel] To extract; to elicit; to produce from a state 
of occultation. 


" Eternal art educing good from III.. — Pope. 


Edu'eible, a. That may he educed. ` 

Educt', n. That which is educed or demonstrated. 

Eduction, (IH,) n. (Lat. ei,! Act of draw- 
ing out or bringing into view, 

Educ'tion-pipe. n. (Mach.) In steam-engines, the 
pipe from the exhaust passage from the cylinder to the 
condenser. 

|Edue'tive, a. Having a tendency to draw out. 

|Eduet'or. n. One who, or that which, educts, or draws 
out or forth, elicits, or extracts, 

Edulcorant, a. (Med.) That has the property of 
sweetening. 

—n. (Med.) A medicine which purifies the fluids, by de- 
priving them of their acrimony. 

Edul'corate, v.o. [Fr. édulcorer, from Lat. e, and dul- 
corare.] To sweeten, 

(Chem.) To deprive a substance of its acrid and dis- 
agreeable taste; to purify it from any soluble substances, 

Edulcora'tion, z. Act of sweetening. 

(Chem.) The cleansing of substances, especially pul- 
verulent precipitates, by the repeated affusion of water, 
so as to remove all soluble matters, and render them 
free from taste and smell. 

Edul'eorative. 4. llaving the property of sweeten- 
ing, or freeing from acids. 

Edul'eorator, n. An instrument for supplying small 
quantities of water to test-tubes, watch-glasses, &c.; & 

»pping-bottle. — Worcester. 

Edward rtie Einer, king of England, succeeded his 
father, Alfred the Great, 901. His succession was dis- 
puted by his cousin, Ethelwald the Atheling, who ob- 
tained the help of the Danes. The conflict ended with 
the death of Ethelwald in battle, in 905. But Edward 
still carried on the war with the Danes; Mercia, North- 
umbria, and East Anglia were subdued by him; and 
he extended his dominions by conquests in Scotland and 
Wales. D. 925. 

SDWARD THe MARTYR, son of Edgar, n. 962, crowned 975. 
He was murdered by order of his stepmother Elfrida, 
nt Corte Castle, after a reign of 3 years, 

| EDWARD THE Cos FESSOR, son of Ethelred. succeeded Hardi- 
canute in 1041. Having been reared in Normandy,he 
brought over many of the natives of that country, whom 
he preferred at his court, which gave great disgust to 
his Saxon subjects. Notwithstanding this, he kept pos- 
session of his throne, and. framed a code which is sup- 
posed to be the origin of the common law of England. 
Ile abolished the tax of Dauegelt, was the. first who 

retended to entre the king's evil by touch, and restored 
faleolm to the throne of Scotland, which had been 
usurped by Macbeth. He consulted William of Nor- 
mandy about the choice of a successor, and this after- 
wards furnished that prince with a plea for invading the 

kingdom after the death of Edward, in 1066, 

Epwarp I. (Norman line). surnamed LoNG&HANKS., B. 1239, 
succeeded his father, Henry III., in 1272. At the time 
of his father’s death he was in Palestine, fighting against 
the Saracens for the recovery of Jerusalem, and when 
he returned, completed the conquest of Wales and sub- 
dued Scotland. To preserve Wales, he caused his son, 
who was born in Caernarvon, to be called the * Prince 
of Wales,” which, ever since, has continued to be the 
title of the eldest son of the king of England. In en- 
denvoring to break the spirit of tlie Scotch, he was un- 
successful, the patriotism of Wallace and his followers 
completely baflling his attempts at the entire subjuga- 
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tion of that people. D. 1307. — Whilst in the Holy Land. 
Eleanor, the wife of this sovereign, saved his life by 
sucking the poison trum a wound which he received from 
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a vengeful assassin. She was the daughter of Ferdinand 
III. king of Castile. His second wife was Margaret, 
daughter of Philip the Hardy, king of France. The 
laws which he framed entitle him to the name of the 
English Justinian, 

Epwakrp IL, son of the above, was created Prince of 
Wales in 1284, and after his accession to the throne} 
suffered himself to be governed by his favorites, Gaves- 
ton and the Spencers, which occasioned the barons to 
rise against hi Tn his reign the battle of Bannock- 
burn was fonzht near Stirling, in Scotland, which re- 
stored to that country whatever she had lost in the 
previous reign, of her independence. In 1327, he was 
deposed by his subjects, aud his crown conferred on his | 
son, when he was confined ín Berkeley Castle, Glouces- 
tershire, where lie was murdered in 1 

Epwarp III., eldest son of Edward II. and Isabella of 
France, B. 1312, succeeded to the throne on the deposition 
of his father, Although a regency was appointed, 
the chief power was held by thequeen and her paramour, 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March. In 1330, Æ. assumed 
the government. had Mortimer seized and hanged, and 
imprisoned Queen Isabella. In 1233 he invaded Scot- 
land, and defeated the regent at Halidon Hill. The 

eater war with France soon withdrew his attention 
— Scotland. He assumed the title of king of France, 
invaded the country from Flanders but without any 
successful result, renewed the invasion in 1340, when he 
defeated the French fleet at Sluys, besieged Tournay,and 
concluded a truce. The war was renewed, and another 
truce made in 1343, to be broken the following year. 
In 1346 he wen the great victory of Crecy, took Calais 
in 1347, and concluded another truce. During Els nb- 
sence in France, the Scots invaded England, and were 
defeated at Nevil's Cross, David II. being taken prisoner. 
In 1356 E. the Black Prince invaded France, and gained 
the victory of Poitiers, taking the French king and his 
son prisoners. The king was released after four years, 
on the conclusion of the peace of Bretigny. David of 
Scotland was released for n heavy ransom in 1357. War 
broke out again with France in 1369, und in 1373 John 
of Gaunt marched without resistance from Calais to 
Bordeaux. The long wars of Edward III., though 
almost fruitless of practical result, appear to have been 
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first English gold coin was struck. E. D. nt Shene, now 
Richmond, June 21, 1377. By his queen Philippa, 
daughter of William III, count of Holland and Hainault, 
he had six sous and five daughters. 

Epwarp IV. son of Richard, Duke of York, succeeded 
Henry VI. in 1461. 
of the fierce struggle between the Yorkists and Lan- 
castrians, in which he greatly distinguished himself by 
his courage and military skill. He won a great victory 
over tbe Lancastrians at Northampton, iu July, 1460, 
and a second at Mortimer's Cross, in February, 1461; 
after which he marched on London, aud was proclaimed. 
A few weeks after his accession he defeated thein a third 
time at Towton, in Yorkshire. The war continued with 
varying fortunes till 1464. In the same year he married 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, which so disgusted the earl of 
Warwick, commonly called the king-maker, that he 
joined tlie Lancastrian party, and the civil war was re- 
commenced. Warwick defeated Edward's forces near 
Banbury in 1469. Soon afterwards Warwick fled to 
France, frum whence he returned with a supply of 
troops, and pruclaimed Henry. E. escaped beyond sea, 
and Warwick released Henry from the Tower, and set 
him on the throne; but Æ. returned with succors, and 
marched to London, where he took Henry prisoner. He 
shortly after won the battle of Barnet, in which War- 
wick fell. Auother victory at Tewksbury secured to 
him the quiet possession of the throne. Preparations 
were made for war with France, and au expedition sent, 
which was, however, fruitless. War broke out also 
with Scotland, but nothing of importance occurred. In 
1478 Edward had his brother, the duke of Clarence, con- 
demned and put to death as a traitor. Clarence had 
married Isabel, daughter of the earl of Warwick, and 
had taken part with him against the king. D. 1483, 
aged 41. 

Epwarp V., son of the preceding, whom he succeeded at 
the age of 12 years, was smothered, with his brother, in 
the Tower, hy order of their uncle and guardian, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, 1485. 

Epwarp VI., the only son of Henry VIII., by his queen, 
Jane Seymour, 1537. He succeeded his father in 1547, 
but by reason of his tender age and early death, had 
little to do with the important measures that mark his 
reign. His uncle, the earl of Hertford, was named pro- 
tector, und created duke of Somerset: but in 1549 his 
place was taken by Dudley, earl of Warwick, created 
duke of Northumberland; and Somerset, two years la- 
ter, was charged with treason and felony, and beheaded. 
Both of these, however. carried on the work of tlie refor- 
mation. Somerset made an expedition into Scotland, and 
gained the victory of Musselburgh, or Pinkie, in 1547 ; 
Warwick defeated the insurgents under Ket, the Nor- 
folk tanner, in 1549; a very severe law wus passed 
against vagabonds, but had to be soon repealed. The 
Act of Six Articles was repealed, and the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer established, The great aim of 
Northumberland was to secure the succession to the 
throne of England for his family. With this view, he 
married his son, Lord Guilford Dudley, to Lady Jane 
Grey (q. v.), aud obtained from the weak and dying Æ. 
a document settling the succession on Jane Grey, to the 
exclusion of Mary and Elizabeth. D. 1552. 

EDWARD, l'RiNCE oF WALES, surnamed the BLACK PRINCE 
from the color of his armor, was the eldest son of Ed- 
ward III., and was B. in 1330, In 1345 he accompanied 
his father in his expedition to France, and displiyed un- 
usual heroism at the battle of Crecy. 1n 1356 he gained 
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the battle of Poitiers, and brought the French king and 
his sou prisoners to England. He died before his father, 
in 1376, leaving two sons, the elder of whom, Richard, 
was the successor of Edward III. 

Edwards. JoxatHan, a celebrated American theolo- 
gian and metaphysician, n. at Windsor, Conn, 1703. In 
1722 he became a preacher at New York to a Preshyte- 
rian congregation, and in 1724 was chosen tutor of Yale 
College. In 1726 he resigned that etation, aud became 
assistant to his grandfather, who was a minister at North- 
ampton. Here he continued till 1750, when he was dis- 
missed for refusing to administer the sacrament to those 
who could not give proofs of their being converted. The 
year following he went us missionary among the In- 
dians, and in 1757 was chosen president of the college 
of New Jersey, where he died in 1758. He wrote a Trea- 
tise concerning Religious Affections; the Life of D wid 
Brainerd, the Missimary : an Inquiry into that Modern 
prevailing Notion of that Freedom of Will which 1s sup- 
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Edwards, in Tezas, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 1,400 sq. m 
Rivers. Guadalupe River and Rio Frio. 

Ed'wardsburg, in Michigan, a post-village of Casa 
co., on Pleasant Lake, abt. 140 m. 8.W. of Lansing. 

Edwards Depot. in Mississippi, a post-office of Hinds 
co., abt. 18 m. E. of Vicksburg. 

Ed'wardsport, in Jndiana, a post-village of Knox 
co., on the W. Fork of White River, abt. 40 m. 8. by E. 
of Terre Haute. 


Edwards Sta'tion, in Illinois, a P. O. of Peoria ce. 
Ed'wardstown, a village of Lower Canada, co. of 


Beauharnais, abt. 54 m. S. E. of Montreal. 


Ed'wardsville, in /in, n post-village, cap. of Mad 


ison co., on the Cahokia Creek, abt. 74 m. S. by W. of 
Springfield. 


Edwardsville, in Indiana, a P. O. of Floyd co. 


Edwardsville, in Kansas, a P. O. of Wyandotte co. 


Edwardsville, or Tug Narrows, in New York, a post- 


village of Norristown township, St. Lawrence co., on 
Black Lake, about 18 m. 8.8.W. of Ogdensburg. 

Edwardsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Warren co., 
about 80 m. S.W. of Columbus. 


Ed'winn, in O/^io, n post-office of Monroe co. 
Ed'wy, king of England, sou of Edmund L, succeeded 


his uncle Edred in 9. He married Elgiva, his relation 
within the prohibited degrees of kindred, which proved 
the ruin of both. Archbishop Odo seized the queen, 
and having branded her in the face with a hot iron, sent 
her to Ireland, after which sbe was put to a cruel death. 
E. was driven from the throne, and died under excom- 
munication, 959, 

Eecloo, (,.) a town of Belgium, 11 m. from Ghent. 
Manuf, Woollens, chocolate, and tobacco. Frp. 10,476. 

Eel, n. [A. S. el; G, D., and Dan. aal; Lat. anguilla; Sansk. 
ahi, a serpent.] (Zoól.) The Anguillide, a family of fishes 
belonging to the apodal section of the Malacopterugii. 
Their long and cylindrical bodies ure covered by a thick 
and soft skin, in which the scales are so deeply imbedded 
as to be scarcely apparent. The gill-orifices are very 
small, and are situated far back, so that there is a long 
passage from the gill-chamber outwards; and hence, 
the gills not soon becoming dry, these fishes can remain 
a long time out of the water, some of them, indeed, 
leaving it of their own accord. Most of the eels are in- 
eluded in the Liunwan genus Murena, and are divided 
by some naturalists iuto the families Synbranchide, 
Muranide, Anguillide, Congeride, and Ophisuride. 
The Synbranchid@ hnve the yill-passages so united un- 
der a common integument as to present externally 
only a single orifice: they are almost destitute of fins. 
The species are few, and they are chiefly found in trop- 
ical seas. The Murenide are also generally destitute of 
fins, or nearly so; they are all destitute of scales, and 
never found in fresh water. The Anguillide are fresh- 
water fishes, though some of them occasionally visit the 
sex. They have pretty large pectoral fins. anal and 
dorsal fins extending to and encompassing the tip of the 
tail, and numerous longish scales imbedded in groups 
in the skin, so as to resemble lattice work. Ophisurida, 
or snake-eels, are distinguished by the tail ending in a 
conical pointless fin. The common fresh-and-salt-water 
eel, Anguilla bostoniensis, of the United States, is 12 to 20 
inches in length. The high repute in which eels were 
held by the ancients is well known: they were deifled 
by the Egyptians, and invoked by the ancient Greeks ag 
“the Helen of the dinner-table,” because every guest 
strove, like Paris, to supplant his neighbor, and keep 
her for himself. The Concer EEL (Anguilla conger), in 
its general appearance, is closely allied to the common 
Eel, but differs materially from it in size, being some- 
times ten feet in length, as thick as a man's thigh, and 
weighing 100 
lbs.; it is also 
in general of a 
darker color on 
the upper part, 
and of a bright- 
er hue beneath. 


The Conger re- j = " 
sides generally Fig. 912, — coNGER-EEL. 


iu the sea, aud (Anguilla conger.) 
is only an occasional visitant of fresh waters. In the 
winter it is supposed to imbed itself under the soft mud, 
and to lie in an inactive state; but on the approach of 
spring it emerges from its concealment, and visits the 
mouths of rivers, Its flesh is tongh and disagreeable. — 
The genus Gymnotus has the anal fin beneath a greater 
part of the body, and generally as far as the end of the tail, 
but not dorsal. — The Electrical Kel, G. electricus, of the 
warm regions of 8. America, is 5 to 6 feet long, and is 
celebrated for its ability to communicate such electri- 
cal shocks that men and animals are struck down by 
them. 

Eel, in Indiana, a township of Cass co.; pop. abt. 708. 

Eel Creek, in California, rises in ‘Trinity co. and 
flows N.W. into the Pacific Ocean, abt. Lat. 40° 40 N. 


| Eel’-grass, n. (Brt.) See Zostera. 

Eel'pot, n. A basket used in bobbing for eels. 

Eel'/pout, n. (Zu.) A name sometimes given to the 
turbot, in England. 

| Eel River, in California, rises in Mendocino co., and 
flowing N.W. through Humboldt co., empties into the 
Pacific Ocean, abt. 15 m. N.E. of Cape Mendocino. 

Eel River, in California, a post-village and township 
of Humboldt co., on Eel River, abt. 20 m. 8. of Eureka; 
pop. of township abt. 450, 

Eel River, in /ndiana, a post-township of Allen co.; 
pop. abt, 1,000. 

—Another, rises in Boone co., and flowing first S.W. and 
then 8. K., enters the West Fork of White River abt. 5 
m. above Bloomfield in Greene co. Length abt. 100 m. 


posed to be essential to Moral Agency, &c. The last-named 
work is that on which his fame rests, and is one of the 
most powerful expositions and defences of the views 
known as Calvinistic. According to Robert Hall, E. 
“ranks with the brightest Inminaries of the Christian 
Church, not excluding any country or any age since the 
apostolic.” 

Edwards. in Illinois, an E.S.E co.; area, about 200 sq. 
m. Rivers. Wabash, and Little Wabash rivers, and 
Bon Pas Creek. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Albion. Pnp. about 10,000, 

Edwards, in Kentucky. a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Edwards, in New York. à post-township of St. Law- 
rence co, on the Oswegatchie River, abt. 22 m. S. S. W. 
of Canton; pop. about 1,800. 
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Fig. 910. — COSTUMES or THE TIME OF EDWARD III. 


popular ; and his unmerous parliaments granted liberal 
supplies for carrying them on, gaining in return confir- 
mations of the Great and other charters, and many val- 
wable concessious. His victories raised the spirit and 
also the fame of his country, and with the evident mil- 
itary power of England grew also her commerce and 
manufactures. In this reign Wickliffe began his assault 
onthe Church of Rome; the Order of the Garter was 
instituted; cannon began to be used in war; and the 
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—A township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 450. 

—A township of Hendricks co.; pop. abt. 1,550, 

Eel’-spear, n. A speuror sharp-pointed instrument 
used in taking eels. 

F’en, a contracted form for Even, q. r. 

Een. H^ former plural EYES, q.v. (Sometimes written 
eye. 

E’er, a contraction for EVER. q. v. 

Ee'rie, Ee’ry,u. [sScot.] Exciting fear; weird-like ; 
ghostly. 

“The eerie beauty of a winter sene. — Tennyson. 

—Susceptible to lear; prone to fee! terror. 

Ef fable, 4. (Lat. egubilis.} That may be altered or 
elucidated, 

Efface’, r.a. [Fr. efficer, from Lat. e, ez, and facies. 
face. See Face.) To remove from the face or surface 
of anything; to destroy or obliterate, us a figure on 
the surface of anything, whether painted, written, or 
carved, so as to render it invisible or not distinguish- 
able; to expunge or render illegible; to blot out; to 
obliterate; to erase; ns, to effuce un inscription. 

—'To destroy, as any mental impression; to wear awry. 

Nor length of time our gratitude Jace. — Dryden. 

Effnce'nble, a. That may be effaced. 

Efface'ment.n. Act of effacing: state of being effaced. 

Effeet’, n. (Lat. effectus, from cis. See the verb.) A 
doing or executing: accomplishment; performance; 
that which is produced by an agent or cause; result; 
consequence; event; purpose. 

“Effect is the substance produced, . . . by the exerting of power 
OCKE. 

—General intent of any cause; consequence intended ; 
utility: profit; advantage; — with fo; as, I spoke to 
hiin to that effect. — Reality ; not mere appearance ; fact, 
or specious imitation of fact; force; gravity of appear- 
ance; importance; account; as, to coerce one with 
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motion, like liquor when gently boiling; to bubble and 
hiss, as fermenting liquors, or any fluid; to work, as 
new wine. 

Efferves’cence, or Errernves cency, m. [Fr., from 
L. Lat. effereescentia.] Act of effervescing ; a kind of 
natural ebullition; that commotion of a flnid which 
takes place when some part of the mass flies off in the 
form of gas, producing innumerable small bubbles. 

Efferves’cent, a. (Fr., from Lat. effervescens.| That 

elfervesces ; gently boiling or bubbling, by means of 

the disengagement of gas. 

flferves'cible, a. That may effervesce. 

(Lat. tu. effetus — e, ez. and fetus, a 

bringing forth young, offs; "m root fe, sume as 

Ju, or fi, to produce, to bring forth; Grphiid. See Fe- 

us.] Weakened or exhausted by bringing forth young: 

barren; having lost the power of production. — Worn 
out with age. 

Etlica'ciou [Fr. efficace; Lat. efficaz, efficacis, 
from efflieio. see Exfrer.] Effectual; productive of ef- 
fects; producing the effect intended ; having the power 
adequate to the purpose intended ; powerful. 

Eifica'ciously. air. fectually ; in such manner as 
to produce the effect desired. 

Eflica'ciousness, n. Quality of being efficacious. 

Effieney. n. [Fr.efficace; Sp. eficacia; It. efficacia, 
from L. Lat. eficacia, from Lat. eflicax.] Power to pro- 
duce effects; production of the effect intended ; virtue; 
force; energy. 

Efli'cience, or Erri‘crency, n. [L. Lat. efficientia, from 
Lat. efficiens, from e e, ex, and facio, to make.] 
Act of producing effects; à causing to be or exist; ef- 
fectual agen power of producing the effect intended, 

Etli'cient, a. Lat. Hein.  Effectinz; effective; 
effectiril ; competent: capable; causing effects; produc- 
ing; that causes anything to be what it is. 

—n. The canse of effects: factor. 
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effect. — First impression produced by a work of art, or 
other striking exhibition; result of all the peculiar 
excellences exemplified by a true master; — hence, nd- | 
miration; enjoyment; appreciation; as, the ejject. pro- 
duced by a good opera. 

—pl. Goods; movables; personal estate; as, their effects | 
were sold by auction. 

r. a. (Lat. icio, effectum — e, or ez, and facio, to make. 
See Fact.) To make out; to work out; to produce, asa 
cause or agent; to cinse to be — To bring to pass; to 
accomplish; to fulfil; to achie to complete; to exe- 
cute; as, the change was effe:ted without difficulty. 

Effect/ble.«. Thit may be effected; that may be} 
done or achieved ; practicable; feasible, 

Effee’tion, n. (Lat. Het. A doing, performing, or 
effecting; creation or production. 

(G.) The construction of a proposition ; a problem 
or praxis drawn from some general proposition, 

Effective, a. [Fr. efectif, from Lat. rffertivus.| Hav- 
ing the power to effect, cause, or produce; producing 
effect ; efficacious; efficient; effectual; operative; ac- 
tive: serviceable; powerful; energetic. 

Effectively, adv. With effect; powerfully; with real 
operation. 

Effectiveness, n. Quality of being effective. 

Effect'leus, a. Without effect; useless; impotent, 

Etfeet'or, n. [Lat.] One who effects; one who pro- 
duces or causes ; a maker or creator. 

Effeet'unl.o. Producing an effect; or the effect de- 
sired or intended; having adequate power or force to 
produce the effect. 

Ereet aay; adv. With effect; efficaciously; thor- 
oughly. 

Effect’ unlness, n. Quality of being effectual. 

Effec'tunte, v.a. [Fr. tuen; L. Lat. effectuo, effec- 
tuatus.) To carry into effect; to bring to pass; to 
achieve; to accomplish; to fulfil. 

Effeetua'tiou, n. The act of effectunting. (x.) 

Effem'inacy, n. Quality of being effeminate; soft- 
ness, delicacy, and weakness unbecoming a man; un- 
manly del y ; womanish softness or weakness; volup- 
tuousness ; indulgence in womanly pleasures. 

Effem'inate, a. | Fr. eff miné; Lat. effeninatus, from 
effemino, to make womanish -e, ez, und femina, a wo- 
man.] Womanish; having the qualities of the female 
sex; soft or delicate in an unmanly degree; weak; 
tender; unmanly; resembling the practice or qualities 
of the female sex; voluptuous; cowardly, 

—v.a. (Lat. efemino, effeminatus.) To make womanish ; 
to unman ; to weaken. 

r. n. To grow womanish or weak; to melt into weakness. 

—n. An effeminate person. 

Effem'inately./c. Inan effeminate manner; wo- 
manishly ; weakly; softly. 

Effem’inatene n. State or quality of being ef- 
feminate; unmanly ; softness ; effeminacy. 

Effen'di, n. |Turk., from M. Gr. aphentes, from Gr. au- 
thentes, an absolute master, commander. See AUTHENTIC.] 
A term substituted in the modern Turkish language for 
the Tartar word che/ehi (noble), now applied to persons 
of inferior rank. Effendi is particularly applied to the 
civil, as aga is to the military officers of the sultan; and 
both are used in conversation, commonly joined to the 
name of their office. Thus, the sultun's first physician 
is called Hakim effendi. the priest in the seraglio, Pnan | 
effendi, &c. The Reis effendi, or chancellor of the em- 
pire, is also minister of foreign affairs, and negotiates 
with the ambassadors and interpreters of foreign na- 
tions. Greek children are in the habit of calling their 
fathers efendi, 

Ef ferent, a 
Conveying 

Effervese 
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E 
(Lat. efferens, efferre, to bear out.] (Med.)| 
ward, as from the centre to the periphery, 
a n. 4. [Lat. effervesco, incoptive from e, ez, | 
and ferveo, to boil, to ferment, to glow. See FERVENT.) | 
To boil up or over; to foam up; to rage; to be in com-| 


Efficiently, adr. With effect ; effectively. 

Eflig ‘ial, a. Exhibiting an effigy. (k.) 

Effig’iate, v. a. [Lat. efigiare,efigiatum. See EFFIGY.) 
To form in semblance. (R.) 

Effigia’tion, n. Act of imaging. 

Effigy, n. [Lat. effigies, from eflinga—e, ex, and fingo, 
to form, to fashion, See Feiras.) The image or likeness 
ot a person: resemblance; representation; any snb- 
stance fashioned into the shape or likeness of a person; 
portrait; likeness; figure, in sculpture or painting. 
This word is seldom, if ever, used in the fine arts; but 
it is commonly applied to the head, bust, or full-length 
portrait of monarchs, &c., on coins or medals.—Tb hang 
or burn in effigy, denoted formerly the execution or de- 
gridation of a condemned criminal, when he could not 
be personally apprehended, by subjecting his picture to 
the formalities of an execution, 

Effingham, in Georgia. an E. co. ; area, abt. 480 sq. 
m. Rivers. Savannah and Ogeecheo rivers (which latter 
separates the State from S. Carolina), and Ebenezer 
Creek. Surface, level; soil, sandy, and not fertile. Cup. 
Springfield. Pip. abt. 5,500. 

Effingham, in ///inois,a S. E. co.; area, abt. 500 aq. m. 
Rivers. Little Wabash. Surface, level; soil, fertile. 
Min. Copper, iron, and lead. Qip. Ewington. Pup. 
abt. 20,000, 

—A post-village, cap. of Effingham co. 

Effingham, in uns, n P.O of Atchison co. 
Effingham, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Carroll co., abt. 55 m. N. E. of Concord; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Eflingham, in S. Carolina. a vill. of Darlington dist. 
Effingham Falls, in New Hampshire, a post-village 

of Carroll co., abt. 55 m. N.E. of Concord. 

Effingham Station, in 5. Curolina, a post-office of 
Marion co, 

Effla'tion, n. The act of breathing out. 

“A soft cation of celestial fire 

Came, like a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre."— Parnell. 

Effloresee’, v.n. [Lat. effloresco e, ex, and floresco, 
inceptive from floreo, from flos, floris, a flower.) To 
blow or blossom forth; to bloom; to flourish. 

(Chem.) To form a mealy powder on the surface; to 
become dusty on the surface; to form saline vegetation 
on the surface. or to shoot ont minute specular crystals, 

Efflores'cence, or ErriongscENCY, n. [Fr.] (Bot) 
The time of flowering; production of flowers; the sea- 
son when a plant shows its first blossoms. 

(Med.) A redness of the skin; eruptions. 

(Chem.) The spontaneous crumbling away of trans- 
parent crystals from losing their water of crystalliza- 
tion. The action generally continues until the whole 
has fallen to powder. According to Mr. Debray, a hy- 
drated salt effloresces when the tension of its watery 
vapor is greater than that of the aqueous vapor existing 
in the atmosphere. The term is also applied to the 
white incrustation seen on the surface of walls. 

Efflores’cent, a. [Fr., from Lat. efflorescens.) ( Bot.) 
Shooting out in the form of flowers. 

(Chem.) Shooting into white threads or spiculm; 
forming a white dust on the surface. 

Effluence, or Er’rivexcy, n. [Fr.; Lat. effuentia, 
from un, effluens — e, ex, and fluo, to flow.] A flowing 
ont; that which flows or issues from any body or sub- 
stance, 

Effluent, a. [Fr. effluent, from Lat. efluens.] Flow- 
ing ont. 

—n. (Geog.) A stream that flows out of another stream, 

or ont of a lake. 

fllu'vinble, a. That may be thrown out in the form 

of eflluvium. 

bitu vial, a. Pertaining to effluvia; containing ef- 

uvia. 

Effiu'vium,.; pl. Erriovta. [Lat., fromeffluo — e, er, 
and fiuo, to flow; Fr. efiuve.] A flowing out; that which 
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flows ont in the form of vapors; the minute particles 
which exhale from terrestrial bodies. The term, both in 
the singular and plural, is generally restricted to offen- 
ive odors or noxious gases, or such as are injurious to 


(Lat. e, or ez, and fluxus, a flowing.] Act 
of flowing out; as, a copious efilux of matter, — Act of 
issning in a stream. — Effusion; flow: as, “the first 
Mir of men's. piety.” ( Hammond.) — Emanating; as, 
Mu divine!“ ( Thomson.) 

Efllux'ion, „. |Lat. ¢, or ez, and fluzro, a flowing, 
trom fluo, to flow.) Act of flowing out; that which 
flows out; eflluviunm ; emanation. 

Eilo dient. u. [Lat. Hens, effodere, to dig out.] 
Digging up: accustomed to dig. (R ) 

Ef fort, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Effort, n. [Fr., from t. strong; Lat. fortis. See 
Fokr.] An exertion of strength or power; strenuous 
exertion to accomplish an object; endeavor; exertion; 
struggle; attempt; trial: essay, 

Effortless, a. Making no effort. 

Effos’sion, n. [Lat. effossio, from effodere, to dig out.] 
The act of digging up. 

The effossion of coins." — Arbuthnot. 


Effrne'tion, n. [Fr.] (Crim. Law.) A breach made 
by the use of force. 

Effrac’tor, n. (Crim. Law.) One who breaks through; 
one who commits a burglary. 

Effran’chise, v.a. Lat. ez. out, and franchise, q. v.] 
To invest with franchises or privileges. — Webster. 

Etffron'tery. n. Fr. Hronterie, from frot, q.v.) Bare- 
facedness; boldness of front; impudence; shameless 
boldness; boldness transgressing the bounds of modesty 
and decorum ; assurance ; audacity. 

Effulgence. z. [L. Lat. «mTulgentia, from Lat. eful- 
gens. from effulgeo — e, ez, and fulgeo, to shine. Bee Fut- 
GENT.] A shining or gleaming forth; a glittering; a 
flood of light; a great lustre or brightness ; splendor, 

Efful'zent, v. (Lat. Hens. Shining: gleaming; 
bright; splendid. 

Efful'gently, adv. With effulgence. 

Effuse’, v.a. [Lat. effusus, from effundo — e. er. and 
Jundo, to hour. See Fuse.) To pour out, as a fluid; to 
spill; to shed. 

—^«. (Rot.) Very loosely spreading ; —applied to an in- 
florescence. 

(Zoil.) Said of a shell, when its lips are separated 
by a groove or channel. 

Effu'sion, n. (Fr., from Lat. effusio.) Act of pouring 
out, as n liquid. — A shedding or spilling ; waste. 

Stop efusion of our Christian blood." — Shaks. 


—A pouring out of words, 
“ Endless ¢fusions of indigested prayers.” — Hooker. 


—Act of pouring out or bestowing divine influence. (Ham- 
mond )—'The thing poured out. 

(Ml.) The pouring out of any fluid, whether into a 
cavity of the body or into the cellular tissue. An effu- 
sion may be either of serum or of blood, which, if poured 
ont on the brain, or into the bag of the lungs, pro- 
duces apoplexy, or water on the brain. in the first in- 
stance; and congestion, or water in the chest, in the 
oth Effusion may take place in all parts of the body, 
into the joints, the lining membranes of cavities, or be- 
tween the skin and muscles. — See CONGESTION, 

Effu'sive,a. Pouring out: that pours forth largely. 

Effu'sively, adv. In an effusive manner. 

Effu'siveness, n. State of being effusive. 

E Flat. (Mus) The note E depressed half a tone, — 
the minor seventh of F. and the second flat introduced 
In modulàting by fourths from the natural diatonic scale 
mode. 

Eft, n. [Sax. efeta, fete] (Zodl.) A common name for 
tho newt. See SALAMANDRIDAE. 

2. G. An abbreviation of the Lat. ezempli gratia, for the 
sake of an example, for instance. 

Ega, (%u. a town of Brazil, prov. of Para, on the Teffé, 
near the Amazon. 

Egad’, 1% rj. Perhaps a corruption of the oath “by 
God”; — noting exultation. 

Egnlité, PuirPE. See ORLÉANS. 

Egan, or Ea'üAN, in Minnesotu, a townshipef Dakota 
co., on the Minnesota River ; pop. abont 600. 

Eg'bert. considered the first king of all England, was 
of the royal family of Wessex, On the deatli of Brithric, 
he succeeded him as king of Wessex, 800, reduced the 
other kingd , and rendered them dependent on him, 
in 827. D. s 

Egede, Haas, (al ed.) the apostle of Greenland, B. in 

Vorway, 1686. He was appointed to the church of Vaa- 
gen in Norway in 1707, but having determined to pro- 
ceed to Greenland to convert the natives, he resigned his 
cure, und embarked in 1721. He remained fifteen years 
in Greenland, during which time he labored zealously 
among the people, and by his preaching and teaching 
secured a permanent footing there for the Christian 
mission, which owed its origin. to him. On his return 
to Copenhagen, he employed himself in instructing mis- 
sionaries in the dialects of Greenland; and in 1740 he 
was made a bishop. D. 1758. He has described the 
course and snecess of his labors in Det gamle Grönlands 
nye Perlustration (Copenh, 1729 and 1741) He was 
ably seconded in his labors by his wife and bis sona, 
Povel and Niels. 

Egedes Minde, a district of N. Greenland, comprising 
numerons islands, and named after Hans Egede, q. v. 

E'ger. n. See FAGRE. 

( Hort.) An early blossoming tulip. 

E'ger, a river of E. Germany, which rises in N. Bavaria, 
nnd after a course of 125 m., joins the Elbe about 30 m. 
from Prague. 
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E’ger, a town of Bohemia, on g rocky eminence, and on 
Ea. bank of Eger River, 90 m. W. N. W. of Freue 
Manuf, Cotton, kerseymeres, woollens, Kc. Pop. 11,758. 
—Wallenstein was assussinated here in 1644. 

Egerdir, («i'ger-derr,) a lake of Natolia, Asia Minor, 15 
m. from Istarta. It is 27 m. long, aud 10 broad ut its 
greatest points. At the S. extremity isa town of the 
same name, Lat, 37° 52^ N., Lon. 31? @ E. | 

eri, (aizi-er’e,) a lake of Switzerland, 4 m. from Zug. 
t is +m. long, with u breadth of about 2 at its broadest 


t. 

Exeria, (e-jeer’e-a.) (Roman Myth.“ A nymph who re- 
ceived divine honors among the Komans. Numa pre- 
tended to have secret conversations with her, and to re- 
ceive from ber the laws which he gave to the Romans, 
Some say E. was the wife of Numa. 

t^, v.a. [From Lat. e, out, aud gerere, to carry.] To 
throw out; to void, a» excrement. (k.) 

‘ta, n. [Lat.] (Mel) A term for whatever is dis- 

ged from the body as waste;— the opposite of | 
ingesta. | 

Eges'tion, n. [Lat. egestio.) The act of voiding digested | 


matter. 

Egg. n. Sax. arg; Du. and Ger. ei ; Dan, aeg ; Icel. egg; | 
| we „ Swab, ai ; Sw. egg ; Lat. ovum ; Gr. oon; Fr. ul; 
Tt. nors ; Goth. adda ; Mind. unda ; Sans. anda, an egg. 
The root of Lat, ovum, Gr. om, K., is the Sans. vi, a 
bird.) a roundish body produced by Use females of birds 

* and certain other animals, containing the substance 
from which a like animal is produced ; unything shaped 
like an egi. | 

(Zoól, and Chem.) Those animals in which reproduc- | 
tion takes place by means of egzs are called oviparous. 
The marsupial qaidrupels and the mono-treinata form | 
the connecting link between the warm-blooded animals 
which are oviparous and the truly viviparous animals, 
which only belong to the mammalia. The number of 
eggs produced varies greatly in different animals; sume 
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Pig. 913. — EGGERS IN ICKL\ND. 
birds only produce one egg ina year, while others pro- 
duce as many as twenty. The roe of some fishes con- 
tains myriads of eggs. The eggs deposited by seme 
animals are enveloped in a gelatinous substance: others 
are counected in various ways, sometimes being in the 
form of a string. The egga of a larze number of birds 
are used as articles of food, those most generally used | 
belonging to the class of birds called poultry, The com- 
mon domestic fowl, the turkey, and the pen-hen, are 
birds whose egus nre most generally need all over the 
world. The egxs of galls and goillemots aford an im- 
portant article of food to the inhabitants of Iceland and | 
other far northern regions, It is in quest of eggs, as | 
weil as of young birds, that the dangers of the m st tre 
mendons precipices are braved by men whom their com 
ions let down by ropes, and who guther the eggs 
m the rock ledges. The coasts of Labrador are also 
visited hy eggers, who collect the eggs of sea-birds, and 
carry them for sale to some of the American porta, 
Although the eggs of birds are principally eaten, the 
eggs of the turtle are also considered a luxury; and the 
eggs of fresh-water tortoises are valuable for the oil | 
which they yield. An ordinary hen's egg has au av- 
erage weight of 875 grains, of which the shell and ita 
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inner membranous coating weigh 937 grains; the albu- 
men, or white, 5208 grains; and the yolk 251:8 grains. 
The shell contains about two per cent. of animal matter, 
and one per cent. of the phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia, the rest consistiug of carbonate of lime, with a 
trace of carbonate of magnesia. — See ALBUMEN. 

„ .d. A. S. eggiau.| To incite; to instigate; to pro- 
voke to action. (u.) 

a town of Guinea, on the banks of the Niger, 
abt. 75 m.from its junction with the Tehulda; Lat. 10° 
42' N., Lon. © 40° E. It is said to be so populous, 
that many of its inhabitants live on the river in canoes. 

gand Tongue, n. (Arch.) Ornaments used in the 
MINUS, 4. v. 
Egg-npple, n. ( Bot.) See SOLANUM. 
Eea-bied, n. ( ) See STERNA. 
‘ap, A cup used to hold an egg to be eaten at 
table. — Clarke. 

be’, a town of W. Africa, 80 m. from Kano; Lat. 

52' N. Lon. 9? / E.; pop. 15,000. 
Ex ger. u. One who eggs or incites. — A gatherer of 


eggs. 

Eg’gertsville, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Eg gery, n. A neat of eggs. (R.) 

Exg-hot, n. A posset made of eggs, ale, brandy, and 
sugar. — Merle, 

Egg Harbor, in Neo Jersey, a township of Atlantic 
co. bordering on the Atlantic Ocean and Great Egg 
Harbor Bay ; pop. about 3,900, 

Harbor, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Door co., on the S. E. shore of Green Hay. 

Egg Harbor City, in Naw Jersey, a post-village of 
Atlantic co., about 42 m. S. E. of Camden; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Eg ging, n. Incitement. 

Egg Is d Point, in New Jersey, a light-house on 
the S. extremity of Egg Island, in Delaware Bay. It 
exhibits a fixed light 40 ft. above the sea-level, Lat. 
30° 10’ 24" N., Lon. 75° 9 W. 

er, n. A dealer in eggs. 
gleston, in Michigan, a township of Muskegon 
co, 

E leston's Springs, in Virginia, a post-office of 
Giles co. 

Egg-mog,n. A kind of drink made of spirits, milk, 
sugar, and egg, beaten up together. — Worcester, 

Egg-plant, n. Same as egg-apple, See SOLANUM. 

Exg-shell, n. The shell or crust of an egg. 

E e qr n. ( Bot.) See CUCURDITA. 

Eg ho m, a small island of Denmark, in the Little 

t, 4 m. from the island of Eroe, 

E'gilops, n. ( Med.) See Baines. 

Egi nn, an island of Greece. See JEGINA. 

Ezinhnard. See Æarxard. 

E Kis. See ais. 


Elan dulose. or EotANDULOUR, a. [Lat. e, out, and 
glandulasut, q. v. Destitute of glands, 


Eglantine, n. [Fr. égluntier, églantine; Du. han- 


irr, from egel, n hedge-hog, probably from Aeg, a hedge.) 
( Bot.) Thesweetbrier, a species of plants, gen, Rosa, q. v. 

Eglom'erate, v. a. | Lat. e, out, and glomerire, glome- 
ratum, See GLOMERATE.|] To unwind, as thread tanum a 
ball. 

Eg lom. ^ king of Moab, who. with the help of Ammon 
and Amalek, subdued the southern and eastern tribes 
of the Jews, He made Jericho his seat of government, 
and held his power eighteen years, but was then slain 
by Ehud, and his people expelled, (Judg, iii. 12-3.) 

Ex mont. Laworat, Court or, a distinguished noble- 
man of Flanders, was B. in 1022, and served in the armies 
of Charles V, with great reputation. He was made gen- 
eral of horse by Philip IL, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of St. Quentin in 1547, But the Duke of 
Alva, on the pretence that he meditated designs in favor 
of the Prince of Orange, caused him, together with Count 
Horn, to be behewled at Brussels, in 1568. 

Ez mont Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St, Lawrence, 
on the S. W. coast of Prince Edward's Island; Lat, 46° 
W N., Lon. 61? E. 

Eg' mont Island, New Guervser, or Santa Onvz, 
one of the Queen Charlotte Islande, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean; Lat. 10° 46’ S., Lon, 165° 30’ E. It is 20 m long, 
by 10 broad. 

Ez mont Key, in Florida, a light-honse at the en- 
trance of Tampa Bay. It ison u small island of the 
same name, and shows a fixed light 40 feet above the 
sea-level, Lat. 27° 30 N. Lon, 822 45° W. 

Egmont. Mount.) an ative volcano of N Island, 
New Zealand, nearly 9,000 feet above the sea; Lat. 39° 
15’ S., Lon. 174° 13! E. 

Ego Islands. Tho CanoLisg ISLANDS, q. v. 

E'goism, n. Lat. ego, 1; Gr hn: Sansk. m] The 

opinion of the egoists. — A passionate love of self, lead- 
ing a man to refer everything to himself as the centre, 

Egoist. n. [From Lat. ego, I.] ( Phil.) A name given to 
certain followers of Dos Curtes, who held the opinion 
that they were uncertain of everything except their own 
MN and the operations and ideas of their own 
mim 

Egois tie; or Eaors'ricAL, a. Belonging or relating to 

m. 

Egois'tically, adr. In an egoistical manner. 

‘ity, n. Versonality; individuality. (u.) 

E’gomism, „ Egotism. (R) 

Egoph'ony. n. [Gr. air, aigas, goat, and phone, voice.) 
(Med.) The kind of resonance of the voice heard through 
the stethuscope when we examine the chest of one labor- 
ing under moderate effusion into one of the pleurm. 

E’gota, or E’crota, in Minnesota, a township of Olm- 
stead co.; pop. about 800. 

E'gotheissn, n. [Gr. ego, and (isos, God.) The deifica- 


tion of self. 
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E'gotism, n. [ Fr. /;oieme, from Lat. ego, I.] The practice 
ot too frequently using the word I; au exaggerated love 
of self, leading to scll-exaltation ; selfcommendation. 

E'gotist, n. Que who repeats the word I very often in 
conversation or wri ing; oue who speaks much of bim- 
self, or magnifies hi» own nchievements. 

Egotis tie, or Eaotis’ricat, a. Addicted to egotism; 
conceitel ; vain; N Aie containing egotism. 

Egotis'ticall ade. In an egotistic manner 

E'gotize, r. a. To talk or write much of oue's self; to 
make pretensions to self-importance, 

Egre'gious, u. [Lat. egregius — e, er, and grex, 

a flock or herd. se GREGARIOUS.) Distinguished; sur- 
passing ; eminent ; standing out with remarkable promi- 
neuce; extraordinary; remmrkable; singular; mon- 
strons; enormous; — generally used in a bad sense; as, 
“ egregious impudence." — B». Hall, 

Egrogiowsiy;, ade, Greatly; enormously; shame- 
fully. 

Egre'giousness, n. Stute of being egregious. 

|Eg'remont, iu Massachusetts, a township of Berkshire 
co., about 120 m. W. by S. of Boston; pop. about 1,400. 

E'gress, n. [Lat. egressus, from egredior — e, ex, and 
gradior, to go. See GRADER.) Act of going or issuing out, 
or the power of departing from any inclosed or con- 
fined place; exit; departure; issue. 

(Astron) The passing off of a planet from the sun's 
dise, — Hind, 

Egres'sion, n. (Lat. egressio.] Act of going out from 
any inclosure or place of confinement. 

Eg rew'sor, n. | From Lat. egredí.] One who goes out. (u.) 

E'gret, n. Sec AIGRETTE, 

Egrette', n. An ornament. Seo AtourTTE. 

Ex riot. n. | Fr. aigriote, from aigre, sour.) A species of 

E. id 8 1 — Bacon. EUN 1 5 
^ t, [the Mizraim of the Hebrews, anc igyptos 0 
* reeks.) A country on both banks of the Nile, oo- 
cupying the N.E. angle of the African continent; one 
of tlie earliest seats of art, science, and literature, and 
famous alike for the historical eveuts of which it has 
been the theatre, its magnificent monuments, and physi- 
cal characteristics, It is bounded N. by the Mediter- 
ranean, E. by the Red Bea and the Isthmus of Suez, 8. 
by Nubia, and W. by the deserts to the E. of Fezzan, 
lying from Lat. 24° & to 31° 36’ N. From Cape Bourlos, 
on the coast, to Philm, its 8. limit. the distance is about 
452 geographical, or 520 English miles, The breadth of 
the Egyptian coast is 160 m.; but in ascending to Cairo 
(104 m. from Cape Bourlos), the cultivated tract 
off to a point, and the rest of the country is chiefly com- 
prised in the narrow valley of the Nile; which, how- 
ever, at Beni-tonf, 85 m. higher, spreads to the W. to 
form the vale of Faioum, a circular valley of great fer- 
tility and beauty, measuring about 40 m. from E. to W., 
and 30 m. from N. to 8. hence to Syene, the valley 
of the Nile is mostly confined within very narrow limits, 
The Nile, so important among the great rivers of 
the world, is also the most striking object in the 
general aspect of a country which not only is wholly 
comprised within the sphere of its influence, but is 
entirely indebted to it for existence, (See Nite.) The 
mountain system of . is very peculiar, Two ranges, 
— closely on each bank of the river, extend from 

yene to Cairo, und from the valley of the Nile, protect- 
jug it from the ravages of the deserts on either side. 
That to the E, gives outan arm at Kennek (Lat. 2609 12^), 
and bisects the desert to the Red Sea at Cosseir in nearly 
tho same Intitude; while the Libyan, or W. range, 
branches off from A«souan to the Great Oasis. The general 
cumponents of the hillsare chiefly granite, and » peculiar 
highly crystallized red formation called Ryenite marble, 
This primitive rock is remarkable for durability, and the 
fine polish it is capable of receiving, From quarries of 
this stone the Pharaohs, Plolemies, and Antonines drew 
materials not only for the stupendous monuments which 
still make Egypt a land of wonders, hut alen for many 


of the publie buildings of Italy. — The most considerable 
of the Egyptian lukes are those of Menzaleh, Bourloa, 
Etko, and Marwotia, lying along the «bore of the Delta, 
There is also a considerable lake occupying the N W. 
part of the valley of Faioum. The whole of the Delta is 
intersected with canals in every direction, in which the 
overflowings of the Nile ure preserved after the inanda- 
tions, to afford communication between the various 
towns, and to keep a constant supply for the irrigation 
of the cultivated lands. — E. is naturally divided into — 
1. The Delta, or Lower Egypt, which derived its name 
from the similarity of its figure with the Greek 4, and 
is a triangular tract, form by the bifurcation of the 
Nile. The soil consists of the mud of the river, resting 
upon desert sand. The greatest length of the Delta is at 
present about 86 m. from E. to W., and from the fork of 
the Nile to the sea about 90 m. Intervene. It is covered 
with meadows, plantations, and orchards, and presents 
a more fertile aspect than any other part of the country, 
This district, from its comparatively low situation, is 
more influenced by the inundation than the upper lands; 
and when the river ix at its greatest height, it presents 
the aspect of an extensive marsh, 2. The Valley of the 
Nile of Central and Upper . Ascending the river 
from its fork, the cultivatable land at the apex of the 
Delta is found to decrease. The left between the 
two ridges, E. and W., seldom exceeds 10 m. in Central 
E., while in the Upper country they press even more 
closely upon the sides of the river: thus that part of 
the valley of the Nile which belongs to Æ. has but 
a contracted breadth, and even that is not all avail- 
able for the labors of the husbandman, a great por 

tion of it being, from the height of the banks, ent of 
the reach of the overflowings and thefr beneficent 
deposits. Between the isle of Phil and Assouan, the 
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current of the Nile is interrupted by innumerab.e isl- 
auds. Among them, the isle of Elephantiné, opposite 
to Assouan, wears so beautiful an aspect that it is 
called by the natives “the isle of flowers;" and most 


European travellers describe it as a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. The Egyptian valley is strewed with those 


Fig. 914. — STATUES OF MEMNON. 
(In the plain of Thebes.) 


stupendous monumeuts of human labor, those beauti- 
ful remains of ancient art, which huve excited the won- 
der and admiration of ages. 3. The Desert East of the 
Nile is broken by rugged mountains. and intersected by 
numerous wadys or ravines, sometimes thickly, but more 
frequently scantily, clothed with verdure, It has, how- 
ever, the advantage of numerous springs; besides which 
are traced ancient caravan tracks, that are still traversed 
in exactly the same manner as when the “company of 
merchants” fonnd Joseph in the pit. The leading char- 
acteristic of the Desert is its gradual ascent from the 
Nile to a certain distance E., where commences a plain 
nearly level, from which all the torrents running in a W. 
direction empty themselves into the Nile, and those to 
the E. into the Red Sea. The whole of the desert of . 
is the resort of distinct tribes of Arabs, who confine 
themselves to particular localities; they consist of the 
Maazy, occupying the country to the east of Benisouef, 
Atouni, and Benihasel, 3. of the Maazy and the Ababdie 
Arabs, who are scattered over the N. part of the desert, 
and breed camels for the market of Esneh. 4. he Desert 
West of Egypt. presents a scene so formidable to trav- 
ellers, that few have visited the Oases by which it is here 
and there interspersed. They, no doubt, owe their origin 
to the spriugs with which they abound, the decay of the 
vegetatiou thence arising having produced the soil by 
which they are now covered. "Their fertility has been 
deservedly celebrated; but the glowing eulogiums of 
travellers on their surpassing beauty are probably, in a 
great measure, to be ascribed to the striking contrast 
they present to the surrounding deserts of arid, burning 
sand. — Climate. Extremely hot, generally uniform, and 
remarkably dry. When a few drops of rain fall, they 
are viewed by the inhabitants almost as a miracle. In 
Lower Egypt. the latest observations give 13 days of rain 
ina year. Thunder and lightning are nearly equally 
unfrequent, The prevalent winds are from the N., and 
continue from May to September, and from November 
to February. At intervals during the spring, for about 
fifty days, E. is liable to the terrible wind of the desert, 
the simoom, which, from its intense heat and dryness, 
threatens, when long continued, almost the extinction 
of animal life; fortunately, however, it seldom lasts 
above three days. The heat of the climate, combined 
with the filthy habits of the people. is considered favor- 
able to the ravages of the plagne, which is supposed to 
be indigenons, whilst oplithalmia, another severe disease, 
is also peculiar to E. — Zojl. The wild animals are tigers, 
hyenas, camels, antelopes, apes, dromedaries, horses, 
large asses, crocodiles, hippopotami, the chameleon, and 
a kind of rat, called ichneumen. The birds are— 
ostriches, eagles, hawks, pelicans, waterfowls of all 
kinds, and the ibis, which resembles a duck, and was 
deified by the ancient Egyptians, on account of its de- 
atroying serpents and noxious insects, Among the rep- 
tiles is n serpent, called the cerastes, or horned viper, the 
bite of which is fatal to those who have not the secret of 
guarding «guinst it.— Minerals. No metals; but marble, 
salt, natron, saltpetre, and red granite. Emeralds are 
found in the mountains on the shores of the Red Sea.— 
Productive Industry. No soil cau be better adupted for 
agriculture than that bronght down by the Nile, and de- 
posited on its banks. The earliest authentic records of 
the human race represent E. as the granary of the old 
world, to which less fortunate nations resorted in times 
of scarcity. The husbandry of Æ. is divided into 2 great 
classes: — the upper, or sharakee lands, where the banks 
are too high for the country beyond them to benefit by 
the inundation; and the rei, or low lands, which are 
wntered by the natural overflowings of the river. About 
4,000,000 of feddans (a measure of 3,205,000 sq. yards) 
are now under cultivation in Æ, of which about 300,000 
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are occupied with cotton; 100,000 with flax, indigo, 
sugar, dates, hemp, &c., and the rest with millet, maize, 
wheat, and rice. The efforts of the present govern- 
ment have been principally directed to the culture 
of cotton, so that the crops of wheat have greatly 
fallen off, and Alexandria has almost ceased to be a 
port for shipment of this kind of grain. The cotton of 
E. is mixed stapled, of good quality, and the soil is well 
suited to its growth. By far the largest amount of this 
product is exported to Great Britain. ln 1861, the ex- 
portation amounted to 40,892,096 lbe.: it rose to 59,012,464 
Ibs. in 1862; to 93,552,368 Ibs. in 1863; to 125.493.648 
lbs. in 1864; and to 175,838,144 lbs. in 1865. The ship- 
ments, however, declined from 1566, owing to the resto- 
ration uf peace in this country, and averages now 
120,000,000 lbs. — Commerce. No country can be better 
situated for c erce than Egypt. She forms the link 
that connects the Eastern and Western worlds; and it 
is to her admirable situation in this respect, and to the 
commerce of Which she in consequence became the cen- 
tre, that ber ancient wealth and civilization are mainly 
to be ascribed. The ruin of commerce, iu modern times, 
ought to be traced to the subjection of the country to 
the lawless and arbitrary duminion of the Mamelukes, 
who loaded all articles passing through E. with oppres- 
sive exactions; and to the discovery of the route to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope. But a new æra has 
begun; the intercourse with the Eust has already in 
part reverted to its old channel, and the comparatively 
recent opening of the famous canal which now connects 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, may restore Æ. to 
its aucient state of prosperity and civilization. See 
ALEXANDRIA, and SUkZ (CANAL cr). — Gort. and Laws. 
E., whose history commences with the history of civil- 
ized man and organized government, which gave laws 
to the old world and art to the Grecks, after being for 
many centuries subjected to foreign masters, became, at 
length, a prov. of the Otteman empire. Under the 
Turkish sway it was long her fate to suffer that worst 
kind of despotism resulting from the delegation of arbi- 
trary power by a careless tyrannical mister to a scarcely 
responsible servant. The bold. innovating spirit of the 
first independent ruler of E, the celebrated Mehemet 
Ali, has, however, introduced several reforms into the 
administrative constitution of the government, which 
have been upon the whole beneficial. The government 
of Egypt, as at present organized, consists of — Ist, an 
hereditary kKhedive (the Arabic equivalent of king, sub- 
ject to an annual tribute to the Sultan, of $3,426.540) 

2d, his deputy, called Aikhya; 3d. seven councils of 
stato; 4th, governors (nazir) appointed to each province. 
The country is divided into 3 great proviuces, viz.:— 
Said, or Upper E. Vostani, or Middle E.; and Bahari, or 
Lower E. Those prov. are again divided into 7 inten- 
dancies, and subdivided, after the French system, into 
dep. and arrondissements, In other respects, the succes- 
sors of Mehemet Ali have tried to imitate the forms of 
government of Imperial France. The Khedive, or Pasha, 
was, with some few exceptions, proprietor of all the 
land of E.; und he, in fact, the only considerable 
agriculturist, manufacturer, and trader in the coun- 
try. le specified the employment in which the bulk 
of the population should engage, the crops or pro- 
duce they were to raise or furnish, and the price at 
which, when produced, they were to deliver them to 
his nts. It must be admitted, notwithstanding the 
grinding oppressiveness of this system, that it hus ma- 
terially improved the agriculture of the country. But 
the vice of the system is, that the fellahs (cultivators) 
reap noadvantage whatever from increase of production. 
Their increased labor, instead of bringing with it an in. 
crease of comfort, brings only an increase of privation. 
‘This system could last to the present time ouly owing 
to the exceedingly primitive and scanty needs of the 
people, which explains the facility with which enor- 
mous taxes. exacted by the Khedive, have been paid 

The food, clothing, and homes of the fellah cost next 
to nothing. Of lute, however, a marked improve- 
ment has taken place in the homes and the whole 
standard of comfort of the fellah, and the general con 

dition of the Egyptian people will. it is to be hoped. be 
materially benefited by the Eug ish, who became vir- 
tually masters of this country by their delest of Arabi 
Pacha (who had headed a rebellion against the Khedive), 
at Tel-el-Kebir, Sept. 13, 1852, his subs: quent. capture 
uud banishment. Alexandria was bombarded and taken 
by the English July 11, 1882, and Cairo, the capital, 
occupied by them in September following.—Jn/alatants. 
These are composed ot four different races, consisting 
of Copts, Arabs, Turks. and, till 1811, Mamelukes. The 
Copts are the original race, and appear to be descend- 
ants of the most ancient inhabitants of Egypt, mingled 
in some degree with Persinns and Greeks. The Arabs 
are the descendants of the Saracen conqnerors, and are 
now the most numerous inhabitants of Egypt. The 
Turks have always been established, to a considerable 
extent, in the great cities: und the Jews are also nnmer- 
ous in the commercial cities, and are oppressed and 
persecuted, though never extirpated. The Mamelukes 
consisted of Georgians and Circassian slaves, who, under 
the Fatimite khalifs, were brought into the country, 
and being intrusted with arms, rose against their mas- 
ters, whom they massacred or expelled, and thus ns- 
sumed the dominion of Egypt, which they transmitted 
to new bands brought into the country. They were 
rather the plunderers than the rulers of Egypt. Their 
strength being broken by the defeats experienced during 
the invasion of the French, the Pasha, Mehemet Ali, 


conceived a plan for their destruction; and having in- 
vited their chiefs to a feast, treacherously massacred the 
greater part of them, in 1811. Those who escaped fled 
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to Upper Egypt, and were finally driven to establish 
themselves nt Dongola. The complexion of the Egyp- 
tians is tawny, and as we proceed southward, they be- 
come darker, until those near Nubia are almost black. 
They are generally indolent and cowardly. E. had, in 
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1877, 1,100 m. of R.R. Pop. est. (1878): Egypt proper, 
5,500,000 ; Nubia, 1,000,000; Soudan (annexed in 1875), 
includiug Darfour and Harrar (see p. 1173), 10,500,000. 
Total, 17,000,000. The pop. of E. proper is chiefly made 
up of Arabs (Fellahs), 4,500,000; Bedouins, 300,000; 
Turks, 10,000; Copts, 500,000; Nubians and Soudances 
(chiefly slaves), 40,000: Jews, 20.000; various foreign- 
ers, 90,000. The S. limit of the govt. of the Khedive ex- 
tends to abont Lat. 4° 55’ N., and from the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean to beyond Darfour, 1,800 m. from N. to 
S., and with an average breadth of 350 m. 

(Hist.) The early history of Egypt is involved in ob- 
scurity. The ancient kings governed it till Camhyses 
became master of it, 525 years B. C.; and in their time 
all those wonderful structures were raised, and works 
perfected, which we cannot behold without astonish- 
ment. These are the pyramids, the labyrinth, the im- 
mense grottos of the Thebais, the obelisks, temples, and 
pompous palaces; the lake Meeris. and the vast canals, 
which served both for trade and to render the land 
fruitful. The country continued under the Persian yoke 
till the time of Alexander the Great, who, haying con- 
quered Persia, built the city of Alexandria. He was 
succeeded by Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, 323 years B. c. 
Ten kings of that name succeeded each other, till Cle- 
opntra, the sister of the last Ptolemy. ascended the 
throne; when Egypt became a Roman province, and 
continued so till the reign of Omar, the second caliph 
of the successors of Mahomet, who drove ont the Ro- 
mans, after it had heen in their hands 700 years, When 
the power of the caliphs declined, Saladin, in 1171. set 
up the order of the Mamelukes, who usurped the sov- 
ereign power in 1250, and extended their dominions over 
a great part of Africa, Syria, and Arabia. At the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, Selim, a Turkish em- 
peror, conquered it. and for many years it was distracted 
by the civil wars between the different contending beys, 
by which its provinces were governed. The famous 


"ig. 910, —18MAEL PACHA (former Khedive of Egypt). 
See p. 1216. 


Hassan Ali, the Turkish admiral, gained several victo- 
ries over them in 1786; but though he repressed, he 
could not totally subdue them. The French invaded 
Egypt in 1798, under General Bonaparte, and evacuated 
the country in 1802. In 1811, Mehemet Ali became 
master of Egypt by the massacre of the Mamelnkes, 
and, under his sway, it progressed rapidly in civi;ization. 
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He considerably extended its honndaries, even inte 
Asin; but. in 1840, was dispossessed of bis Asiatic con 
uesta, The treaty of London, however, in 1841, con 
ed the viceroyalty of Egypt. as a fief of the Ottoman 
empire, to him and his descendants. The independent 
ition of the rulers of E was creatly enlarged by the 
Imperial firman of May 14, 1567, establishing the direct 
succession of the descendants of Mehemet Ali, and con 
ferring upou them the title of khedive or king. The 
— nmowimal ru;er (under English protection), is 
Ohaumed Tewfik, born in 1562, the eldest son of 
Ismael Pacha, who resigned June 26, 1579. (See fig 
¥16, p. 1340.) Tewtik is a friend of progress. bnt he is 
intensely patriotic aud thoroughly Egyptian in hie 
feelings, and is also an earnest aud devont Mohamnia- 
dan. He brooks with impatience the position of 
political effacement to which the revolt of Arabi Pacha 
and the English war have reduced im. Tina. 
Cairo (the cap.), Alexandria, Suez, Port Said, Damietta. 
and Rosetta. See Agypt as it is, by J. €. McCoan (N. 
Y. 1878); Ancient E. Wilkinson (new ed., Lon, 1877), 
ed. by Birch. See, also, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO. EGYPIAN | 
AmncurkcTURg, Nite, Taenes, lHARAOHS, — PTOLEMIEN, | 
Pxnaxins, Hierooirenics, 40. Sce also p. 925. | 
ji „In. The 
architecture of Egypt is the oldest iu the world, and in 
its colossal proportions, massive structure, general mag 
nificeuce and grandeur of conception, ia superior to 
that of any other country, Assyria ulune excepted. Its 
leading characteristic is n massive solidity that seems | 
to have destined it to endure for all time, Its type was 
cavern excavation, When we consider the vast period 
of time that has elapsed since their erection, the pre- 
servation of the Egyp- 
monuments of 
architecture, iu many 
instances so perfect 
as they still appear, is 
calculated to excite 
our surprise and ad- 
muratiou. The circum- 
stances of its subse- 
quent history, and ita 
geographical sur- 
roundings, doubtless 
were favorable to 
their preservation; 
for had the country 
received as successors 
to its early inhabit- 
ants a powerful poo- 
ple,—if rich and indus- 
trious cities had arisen 
on the sites of tlie old 
ones, —the temples of 
Ruypt would doubt- 
Jess have been used as 
quarries, — admirably 
suited to the purpose; 
but independent of 
these considerations, 
the materials used in 
their construction and 
their peculiar form 
aid proportions are well calculated to defy the tooth of | 
time and the hand of violence. The earliest specimens 
of E. A. that yet remain to us, and which will probably 
endure as long as the world lasts, are the Pyraniide (q. v.) 
and the monumental records known as obelisks (. b.; 
but to ascertain the efficiency they had attained in this 
art, we must go to the temples of Karnac, Edfon, Den- 
derah, and that of Abou-Sambul, hewn out of the solid 
rock, as well as the architectural remains that still 
exist at Thebes, and other ancient cities of Egvpt, The, 
Pyramids are buildings of great solidity, but of simple 


Fig. 917.— STATUE 60 FEET MIGH. 
(Temple of Abou-Sambul.) 
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tween 1500 and 1000 B. c. The obelisks are four-sided 
shafts of great size, terminating ina pyramidal top. 
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delicions odor of the Peruvian Heliotrope is known to 
everybody. There are 297 species in 14 genera. 


They are hewn out of a solid block of stone, and are | Ehud, a judge of Israel, who slew Eglan, king of Moab. 
eluborately carved with hieroglyphics. "The temples| E. I., an abbreviation for East Indies. 


cover a great epace of grou 
enclosure. Before tho temple itself there is a large 
square court, surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, 
Access is obtained to this court through a doorway of 
great height, flanked on each side by quadrilateral tow- 
ers, diminishing iu size ns they approach the top. The 
doorway and side-towers aro rned with colo! 
sculptured figures, and in some cases an avenue of fig- 
ures, gonerally sphinxes, was made, leading directly to 
the door we have mentioned. The temple itself was 
generally raised, the court between it and the grand en- 
trance being composed of n series of broad steps, rising 
in a gradual slope, These steps led to a magnificent 
hall or portico, occupying nearly the entire width of the 
court, in which there are generally six rows of pillars, 
which support the flat aud massive roof. Passing 
through a series of chambers, each narrower than the 
one before it, we guin the innermost chamber, or shrine ; 
in which the statue of the divinity wos placed, to whose 
worship the temple wus dedicated, Many of these tem- 
ples were of immense size. The length of the temple 
at Karnac is about 1,200 feet, its breadth about 260 feet, 
aud its great portico or hall is S38 ft. long by 170 broad. 
Excepting sume varieties in the places of their Ly 
a sunieness of character and uniformity is observable in 
their trouts, their general foruis, and the details of their 
decorations, — Heaviness seemed to be synonymous with 
Strength, height with grandeur, and size or mass with 
power, Unilurmity of plau is universal, The right line 
and square was never abandoned, and it is suid there 
exists no circular monument in this style. The columna, 
entablatures, and mouldings are the great distinctive fea- 


„ and stand in a walled) Kienhorn,JoRANN GOTTFRIED, (ike horn.) aGerman pro 


fessor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, B. 1752, nt Dorrenzimmern. He filled 
several important posts, and in 1819 was appointed privy 
councillor of justice for the kingdom of llanover. His 
writings, illustrative of Oriental liternture, are numer» 
ous, and procured for him a reputation of being among 
the most learned and distinguished scholars of Germany. 
D, 1527. 


Eichstadt, (i stat.) a town of Bavaria, on the Alt 


miibl, 30 m. from Augsburg. Manuf. Woollens, &c. 


Ip. 8,478. 
Eider, or Eider-duck, n. (Ger. eider.] (Zodl.) Bee 


SoMATERIA, 

Eider, a river of Denmark, forming the bouudary-line 
between Schleswig on the N. and Holstein on the 8. 
It is navigable as far as Rendsburg, and enters the 
North Sea at Finuing, after a course of abt, 00 m. 

KEi'der-down,». The soft and light down of the eider- 
duck, See SoMATERIA. 

Ei'dograph, n. (Gr. eidos, form, and graphó, to write. ] 
An iustrument to copy drawings or designa. 

Eidoura'nion, n. [Gr. eidos, form, and ouranion, 
heaven.| A re; entation of the heavens. 

Eigh, (d,.) interj. An expression of andden delight. 

Eight, (i£) a. (Sax. rata; Ger. acht; O. Ger. ahto; 
Icel. atia; Dan. aatte; Goth. awanu; Lat. octo; Gr. o to; 
Sansk. ashian; Pers. hasht; Hind. hushi.) Twice four; 
seven and one. 

Eight Brothers, (Isles of.) See BAnkLMANDEB. 

Ei;h'teem, a. [A.S. evita, and tyn, ten.) Eight and 
ten united; twice nine. 


tures of Egyptian architecture, in addition to the marked |—n. A mark noting eighteen units, as xviii, 


peculiarity that their doors and windows, and even the 
buildings themselves present; namely, the convergence 
ol the sides; so that the breadth ut the base is greatly 
diminished at the summit. The size of the columns is 
in proportion to the size of the building in which they 
ure placed. At Karuac they are 9 and 11. feet in di- 
ameter. 
stands generally on » circular base, uud sometimes on a 
base that contracts in size as it approaches the floor of 
the building, instead of expanding from ita junction 
with the shait, as is usually the case. The capitals are 
sometimes bell-shaped, and adorned with lotus-lenves, 
while others ure square in form, with a buman face 
sculptured on each side, In some cases, as at Denderali, 
this capital is surmounted by another, also quadrilateral 
in shape, and enriched with carving. The gutablatare 
was very massive and heavy, cousisting of an architrave 
surmounted by a bold and deeply-moulded cornice, the 
upper part of which projected considerably beyond the 
face of the walls of the building. The roof was per- 
fectly flat. The doorways are surrounded by a tat 
moulding, and surmounted by a cornice and lintel of 
great depth. "f ops attached to the walls were gen- 
erally executed in alLo-relievo, like those that flank the 
doorways of the Assyrian pulaces: but the hieroglyphics 


—n. 


Eigh'teenmo, n. | ighteen, and lust syllable of Lat. 
decimo.) Denoting the size of a book, in which a sheet 
is folded into eighteen leaves, 

Eigh’teenth, a. Next in order after the seventeenth; 
MON o" of eighteen parts into which anytbing is 

e 


All are elaborately sculptured. The shaft|—n. (us.) An interval comprising two octaves and a 


fourth; the replicate of the eleventh. — Moore. 

Eighteen Mile, in & Cirolina, a b. O. of Pickens diat. 

Eighteen Mile Creek, in & Carolina, enters the 
hiowee a few m. 8.W. of Pendleton. 

Eight -foil, n. (or.) A grass having eight leaves, 
as the trefoil has three. It is used asa difference of the 
9th branch of a family. 

Eight'fold, a. Eight times the number or quantity, 

are a, Noting the number eight; the ordinal of 
eight. 

(Mus.) The interval between a note and its octave, 
an interval of seven conjunct degrees, that is, of five 
tones und two semitones. — The eighth force of the dia- 
tonic scale.— Worcester. 

Eighth'ly, adv. In the eighth place. 

Eigh'tieth, a. The eighth tenth; next in order to the 
seventy-ninth. 

Eight Mile, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Polk co. 


and representations of historical events were carved in| Kight/-seore, a. and n. Kight times twenty; one hun- 


low relief, in a style peculiar to Egyptian sculpture, 
known as caro-reliero, (See Cantoven.) The walls 
were adorned with paintings; in red, blue, green, black, 
and yellow on a white ground; gilding was als used is 
an embellishinent, and the sculptured columns and veil- 
ings were als painted. The dwellings of the Egyptians 
soem tu have been built of brick, and consisted of rooms 
ranged around a central court planted with trees, aud 
having a fountain in the centre. They were sometimes 
two and three stories high. The method of forming 
arched doorways and vaulted passages was known to the 
Egyptians, but was seldom resorted to, and then prin- 
cipally in the construction of tombs. In the construction 
of their edifices there must have been considerable mo- 
chanical knowledge employed, for some of the blocks 
of stone were of enormous dimensions, The walls of 
some of their temples extend to the thickness of 24 feet, 
and the walls to the principal entrance of the gute at 
‘Thebes are at their base not less than fifty feet in thick- 
ness. The stones are all squared inside, as well as on 
the external face ; no rubble work is to be seen — another 
cause of the surprising durability of their monuments. 

E'gy pt Mills, in Missouri, a post-oftive vf Cape Girar- 
derun eo. 

E'gy pt Mills, in Prnneylranía, a post-office of Pike co. 

Eh, í»^rj. Denoting inquiry, or slight surprise; eigh. 
See Kian. 

E'hingen, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the Danube, 10 
m.from Ulm, Manuf. Chiefly cotton goods. zhp. 4.000, 

Ehn'ingen, a town of Wiirtemberg, 15 m. from Stutt- 

rt; pop. 1.000. 


dred and sixty. 

Eigh'ty, a. and m. [Sax, eaMa-ig.] Eight times ten; 
fourscore. 

Eigne, (<’ne,) n. [Fr. ainé.] An old legal word for 
eblest, or first-born. 

Ei kon, n. (Gr. eikon, statue.) (Sculp.) An image; 
n statue, 

El lenburg. a town of the Prussinn States, prov. Bax- 
ony, is situated on an island of the River Mulde, 26 m. 
E. N. K. of Merseburg, It is reached by two bridges, 
and is surrounded by walls and ditches. Manuf. Calico, 
woollen yarn, tobacco, starch, vinegar, uud brandy. 
Pop. 11,428. 

Eim'beck, or Ein’beck, a town of Hanover, on the 
Ilme, 40 m. S. S. E. of Hanover. It was, in the 16th cen- 
tury, a place of great importance. . 5,600, 

Ei'meo, one of the Society Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, 
Lat. 179 30' 8., Lon. Liv? 10 W., about 30 m. W. N. M. of 
Tahiti. It measures 9 m. by 5. Jp. about 1,200. 

Ei'rie, n. See Arme. 

Eisenach, (i'sei-al,) a town of Germany, Saxe-W eimar, 
45 m. W. from Weimar. Manus. Woollen, cotton, and 
linen goods, meerschaum pipe-bowls, carpeta, &c. 
12,000, — In its neighborhood is the castle of Wartburg, 
formerly the resideuce of the landgraves of Thori: 
Between 1521 and 1522 Luther paseed ten months’ im- 
prisonment in this abode, under the friendly arrest of 
the elector of Saxony, and called it his “ Patmos.” 

Eisenberg, (isen-hairg,) a town of Germany, duchy 
of Saxe-Altenburg, 26 m. E. of Weimar. ; Wook 
lens and porcelain. Jp. 6,211. 


(Ehrenberg, Cunistiay Gorrrrirp, (air'en-bairg,) a| Eisenstadt, a free town of E. Hungary, 12 m. N.N W. 


— a» 


Fig. 918. — AVENUE IN THE GREAT HALL OF COLUMNS AT 
Kannac, (Thebes.) 


form. They are built on a square base, with fonr trian- 
gular sides, that meet in a common apex. They are 
Supposed to be royal mausoleums, and were built be-| 


Ehrenbreitstein, (air'en-brit^stine. 
Ehretin'cere, n. pl. ( Hot.) An order of plants, alliance 
owers; 5 sta- Eisteddfod, (i-steth'vod.) 


distinguished German microscopist and naturalist, who 
made several scientific expeditions into various parts of 
the globe, among which may be noticed one with Ham- 
boldt into the Ural, and also the Altai Mountains. He 
wrote largely on his favorite pursuits, and investigated 
the fossil forms of microscopic organic beings with suc- 
cess. B. nt Delitsch, in Prusian Saxony, 1795. D, 1876. 
See Contentz. 


Echiales. Diag, Regular symmetrical 
mens; 4 confluent nuts; a naked stigma, and circinate 
inflorescence, — They are trees, or shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, only separated from the Boraginacee, q. ve by 
their concrete carpels. and the presence of a small quan- 
tity of albumen. Most of them are tropical trees or 


shrubs. Some Ehretians bear eatable drupers; and the! 
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of Oedanburg. In the suburbs is a conservatory, one 
of the largest in Europe, containing 70,000 mens 
of exotic plants. Pop. 6,434. 

Eisleben, (isle-ben,) a town of Prussian Saxony, 24 m. 
from Merseburg. Manuf. Linen goods, and in its vicine 
ity are silver and copper mines. Jp. about 11,072. 
Here Martin Luther was born in 1483, and here he died 
in 1546. The pulpit in which he preached is stil! pre- 
served in the church of St. Andrew. 

[W. eistedd, to sit.) (Eng. 

Hist.) A name applied to the assemblies of the Welsh 

bards and minstrels, who anciently formed an hereditary 

order, These meetings were forbidden by Edwerd I. at 
the conquest of Wales, but they were renewed by Henry 

VIL, who was of Welsh origin. They have been again re- 

vived during the present century, and Æ. are held period. 
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ically at varions Welsh towns in succession, at which 
prizes are awarded for proficiency in the Welsh tongue, 
aud for poems in that language, and playing on the 
harp. 

Ei'ther, a. or pron. [Sax. tier; Ger. jeder: Fris. 
eider, aider ; Suns. itura, the other, generally.] One or 
another of any number ; one of two; each; every one, 
separately considered. 

—conj. Or; na, either this or that. 

ne'ulate, v. a. [Lat. gaculor, ejaculatus — e, ez, and 
Jaculor, from jaculum, a dart, from jacio, to throw or 
cast.] To utter briefly and suddenly, us a short prayer, 
n cry, &c. 
Ejncula'tion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. cjaculatio.] The 


uttering of a short, sudden expression, cry, or prayer. Elseocar’pus, n. [Gr. 


Ejac'ulatory,a. (Fr. cjaculateire.] Suddenly dur ted 
out; uttered in short sentences; as, gaculatory prayer. 

Ejeet’, v.a. [Lat icio. ejectum — e, ex, and jacio, to 
throw or cast.] To thrust out, as from a place enclosed 
or confined. — To discharge; to evacunte.— To dismiss 
from an office; to turn out; to dispossess of land or es- 
tate; to drive away; to expel; to reject; to banish. 

Ejec'tion, n. [Lat. ectio.] Act of casting out; expul- 
siou. — Dismission from oflice; dispossession. — Evacua- 
tion; vomitiug, &c. 

Ejeet' ment, n. A casting out; a dispossession. 

(Law.) A writ or action which lies for the recovery 
of possession of land from which the owner has been 
ejected, and for trial of title. 

Ejector, n. [L. Lat.] (Law.) One who ejects or dis- 
possesses another of his land. 

Ejus/'dem gene'ris. [Lat.] Of the same kind. 

nt'erineburg. a town of Asiatic Russia, govt. of 
Perm, on the E. declivity of the Ural chain, on the Iset, | 
and in the line of the great road leading from Perm to 
Tobolsk ; pop. 15,000. 

Eknt'erinodar, a town of Russia, cap. of the country 
of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, on the Kuban, Lat. 
45° 5’ N., Lon. 33° E.; pup. about 10,000. 

Eknt'erinograd, a town and fortress in tho S. of 
Russia, govt. of Caucasus, on the Terek, Lat. 43° 40 N., 
Lon. 44° 3’ E.; pop. 6,000. 

Ekat'erinoslav. a fortified town of S. Russia, cap. 
of a govt. of sume name, on the right bauk of the 
Dnieper, 250 m. N.E. from Odessa; Lat. 45° 27“ N., Lon. 
350 6’ E. In the vicinity isa ruined palace, formerly the 
residence of Prince Potemkin. Pop. 15,000. 

Eke, v.a. [Sax. ecin, ecan, to increase, to add; Lat. 
augen; Gr. auro, aurano.| To increase; to augment; 
to enlarge: to add to; to supply what is wanted; to 
enlarge by addition; to lengthen; to prolong. 

—ade. [Sax. cac; Ger. uuch.) In addition; also; like- 
wise. 

n. An addition. (x.) 

Eke'bergite, n. (Min.) A massive and sub-fibrous 
variety of scapolite.— Dana. 

El. [ Heb., strenzth.] One of the names of God, especially 
in poetry (Grn. xxxiii. 18-20). It is very often found 
in proper names, as Bethel, Daniel, Elijah, &c. Eloi, like 
Eli, means “ my God.” 

Ela. n. Formerly the highest note in the scale of Guido; 
since proverbially applied to any hyperbolical saying. 

Ela, in /Ilinois, a post-otlice of Lake co. 

Elaborate, v.a. [Lit. elaboro, elaboratus—e, ex, and 
laboro, to labor, q. v.] To labor on; to take pains with; 
to work out; to produce with labor; to improve or refine 
by successive operations. 

—a. [Lat. elaboratus.] Wrought with labor; finished 
with great diligence; executed with exactness ; labored ; 
studied; hizh-wrought. 

Elub'orated, p. a. Produced with labor or study; 
improved. 

Elab’orately, adv. 

reat labor or study. 

Elab'orateness, n. Quality of being elaborate, or 
wrought with great labor. 

Elnbora'tion,». [Fr., from L. Lat. elaboratio.] Act 
of elaborating ; improvement or refinement by succes- 
sive operations, | 

( Physiol.) The varions changes which substances 
undergo in the acts of assimilation in animals and vege-| 
tables. | 

Efab’orative, a. Serving or tending to elaborate ;| 
working out by successive processes and with care; de- 
veloping and carefully finishing step by step; us, the 
elaborative faculty." — Webster. 

Elab’orator, ». One who elaborates. 


In an elaborate manner; with 
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and small, roundish-ovate cartilaginous drupes, found 
in Missouri, &c. E. an- 
gustifolia, the Narrow- 
leaved Oleaster, is a tree 
of middle size from Eu- 
rope, cultivated for its 
beautiful foliage and fine 
fruit, which, when dried, 
resembles xn oblong plum, 
with a reddish skin, and u 
flavor similar to that of a 
date. 

Else'is, n. (Bot.) Same as 
ELAIS, q. v. 


elaia, on olive, and carpos, 
fruit.) (B.) A genus of 
plants, ord. Ziliacee. The 
Molucca berries, which are 
frequently made into neck- 
laces in India, are ob- 
tained from the species 
E. serratus. The outer 
portion of the fruit is 
pulpy, but the under- 
carp is hard, bony, «nd 
beautifully furrowed. The 


Fig. 919. — OLEASTER. 
(E. angustifolia.) 


are used as beads, 

El:eoden'dron, n. (Gr. elaia, olive- tree, and dendron, 
tree.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Celastracee 

Eke'olite, n. (Fr. eléolithe, from Gr. elaion, olive-oil, 
and lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A massive variety of ne- 
phaline. 

Elagnb'alus, or HELIOGABALUS, a Roman emperor, B. at 
Emesa, 2044. b. His real name was Varius Avitus Bas- 
sianus, but having, when a mere child, been appointed 
high-priest of the Syro-Phoenician sun-god Elagabal, he 
assumed the name of that deity. Soon after the death 
of his cousin Caracalla, E. was proclaimed emperor by 
the soldiers, in opposition to the legitimate sovereign, 
Macrinus, who had become obnoxious to the troops 
from the severity of his discipline. Thé rivals met in 
battle at Antioch in 218 4. pD. Macrinus was defeated, 
and E. quietly assumed the purple. His reign, which 
lasted rather more than three years and nine months, 
was iufamons for the nearly unparalleled debaucheries of 
every kind in which he indulged. He was murdered in 
an insurrection of the Prwtorians in 222 a. D., and was 
succeeded by his son, Alexander Severus. 

Elah, a valley in which David slew Goliath.— The son 
and successor of Baasha, king of Israel, n. c. 926. After 
reigning two years, he was slain, while intoxicated, by 
Zimri, one of his officers, who succeeded him as king. 

Elnid'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid derived from 
elaidine and potassa. 

Ela'idine, n. (Gr. elaion, oil.] (Chem.) A fatty matter 
produced by the action of nitríc acid upon certain oils, 

icularly castor-oil. — P. Cyc. 

Eln'is, n. [Gr. elaion, oil.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
ord. Palmacee. The two species E. guinernsis and 
melanococca are the Guinea oil-palms, from the fruit of 
which the vegetable butter called palm-oil is extracted. 
The fruits are drupaceons, and the oil is found in the 
sarcocarp. It is of a rich orange-yellow color, and in 
Europe it is extensively used in the manufacture of 
candles and soap. In Africa it is used as food by the 
natives. Being emollient, it is sometimes used in medi- 
cine as an embrocation to spasms and bruises. The 
hard stony putamen of the sume fruits yields a limpid 
oil. Palm wine may be prepared from the juice which 
flows from the wounded spathes of the two palms. 

E‘lam. ( Script.) The region afterwards known as Persia. 
It was called Elam after a son of Shem (Gen. x. 22). 

E'lam, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Elance’, v. a. [Fr. élancer.) To throw out; to shoot 
out; to dart. 

E'land, n. (Zoll.) This animal, Antelope oreas, con- 
siderably the largest of all the antelopes, is known by 
several diferent names ;—the Impoofoo, Eland, Cape 


Elwagna’‘cer, n. (Gr. elai:, the olive, and agnos, 
chaste, the trees having en resemblance to the olive.] 
(Bot.) The Oleaster family, an ord. of plants, alliance 
Amentales. — Diaa. 1-celled ovary, a simple ascending 
ovule, an inferior radicle, and flowers occasionally per-| 
fect or scattered. They are trees or shrubs, usually 
covered with a leprous scnrf. Leaves alternate or oppo- 
Bite, entire, withont stipules. Flowers axillary, dice-| 
cious, rarely perfect. Sterile flowers, calyx 4-parted, 
stamens 3, 4, or 8, sessile, anthers 2-celled. Fertile 
flowers, calyx free, tubular, persistent, limb entire or 
2-Ltoothed. Ovary simple, l-celled. Ovule solitary, | 
stipitate. Stigmas simple subulate, glandular. Fruita 
chenium, crustaceons, enclosed within the calyx, which | 
becomes succulent and baccate. Seeds ascending. Em- 
bryostraight, in thin, fleshy albumen. This family is) 
found in every part of the N. hemisphere, but is com- 
paratively rare S. of the equator. Æ. includes 4 genera | 
and 30 species.—The fruits of several species of the typi- 
cal gen. Elæagnus, q. v. 

Elæagnus, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the ord.) 
E æ. They are trees or shrubs cultivated for 

their silvery foliage. Æ. argenta, the silver-lenved 

Oleaster, is a beautiful shrub, with reddish branches, 


Fig. 920. — ELAND. 
(Antelope oreas.) 


elk, Canna, or Bastard eland, being among the many 
terms applied to it. The ordinary E. isa large, heavy 
animal, weighing, at full growth, from 7 cwt. to 9 cwt. ; 
and, contrary to the rule among antelopes in general, is 
prone to be fat. Its usual size is that of a full-grown 
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horse, measuring generally a little more than eight feet 
in length, and standing full five feet at the shoulder. 
The horns of the male are thick and heavy. and about 
a foot and a half in length. They are straight till they 
arrive at about three inches from the tips, where the: 

bend outwards. They are also surrounded bya thick 
spiral wreath, which becomes indistinct at the points. 
The horns of the female eland are longer and smaller, 
and the spiral wreath is often absent. In both sexes 
the head is long and pointed, the ears large, the neck 
thick, and in front of the chest is a loose hanging skin 
or dewlap, with a border of long hair on its margin. A 
short erect mane of dark brown hair runs from the cen- 
tre of the forehead to the root of the tail. This mane 
is directed backwards along the spine, but is reversed 
onthe neck. The tail is more than two fect long, and 
terminates in a tuft of long black hair. The flesh of 
the E, according to Dr. Livingstone, is superior to beef. 

Ela'/mus, n. (Zoól.) A genus of birds, order Falconide, 
distinguished by having the wings long and pointed, 
and the tail not forked. The White-tailed Hawk, E. 
leucarus, inhabits S. America, and is also found in our 
Western and Southern States. 

Elapse’, v. n. [Lat. elabor, elapsus — e. ez, and labor, 
lapsus, to fall, slip, or slide. See Lapse.) To fall or 
slip out; to slide away; to slip or glide away; to pass 
away silently, as time. 


pulp is carefully removed from the berries when they Ela/quente, v. a. [Lat. elaqueare, elaqueatum, from e, 


out, and laqueare, to ensnare, entangle, from laqueus 
noose, snare.) To disentangle. 

Elas'tic, a. [Fr. élastique; It. elastico; Sp. elastico, 
from ar, elastic, springy, springing.] Springing back 
when driven or forced out of its position or shape ; hav- 
ing the power of returning to or recovering the form 
from which it is bent, extended, depressed, or distorted ; 
rebounding; flying back. 

Elas'tically. adr. In an elastic manner; by an elas- 
tic power ; witli a spring. 

Elas'tic Gum, n. Same ns INDIA-RUBBER, g. v. 

Elastic'ity, n. [Fr. élasticité; Sp. elasticidad; It. 
elasticita.] State or property of being elastic; the in- 
herent property of certain bodies, by which they re- 
cover their former figure or state, after external pres- 
sure, tension, or distortion. Æ. is only perfect when 
the body recovers exactly its primitive form after the 
force to which it has been subjected has been removed, 
and that in the same time as was required for the force 
to produce the alteration. This is, however. a quality 
not strictly found in nature. Aériform fluids or gases 
approach nearer to perfect E, than any other substance, 

Elas'tieness, n. Quality of being elastic; elasticity. 

Elate’, a. (Lat. elatus, from effero. See the verb.] 
High, raised, elevated in mind; flushed, as with success; 
puffed up; haughty; swelling. 

—v.a. [Lat. effero, elatus —e,ex, and fero, latus, to bear 
orcarry.] To exalt; to raise or swell, as the mind or 
spiritó; to elevate with success; to puff up; to make 

roud, 

Elat’'edly, adv. With elation. 

Elat'edmess, n. State of being elated. 

Elat'er, n. That which elevates. 

an Gr. elaynein, to drive.] (Zobl.) One of the Elate- 
ride. 

(Bot.) An elastic, spiral filament. 

Elster ie, n. (Chem.) The active principle of elate- 

um. 

Elater"idrze, n. pl. (Zojl.) A family of coleopterons in- 
sects, They have a narrow, elongated body; the head 
is, in almost all cases, inserted deeply into the thorax ; 
& strong spine on the under part of the thorax at its 
base, fits iuto a groove; the legs are short, and rather 
slender. They are generally found upon the flowers and 
leaves of plunts, which are their food. When disturbed, 
they fold their legs and antenne close to the body, and 
let themselves drop to the ground. If they fall on 
their back, or are placed on it, the shortness of their 
legs incapacitates them for obtaining another position 
by the means common to other insects; but they are 
enabled to do so by a violent muscular exertion, arch- 
ing the body a little, and suddenly straightening it 
again, 80 that they fling themselves into the air with a 
jerk and a click. Hence the names CLICK-BEETLE (J. v.), 
and SKIP-JACK. 

Elat'erite, ». Mineral caoutchouc, an elustic variety 
of bitumen, 

Elate' rium, n. (Gr. elaterios, driving away.] See 
EcBALIUM, 

(Bot.) Same as Coceus, 9. v. 

Elath. [Heb., kind.“ “strength,” or “on oak.”) A 
town of Arubia, on the E. gulf of the Red Sea. 

Elatina'ceze, n. [Gr. elate, a fir; the leaves resem- 
bling those of the fir-tree.] (Bot.) The Water pepper 
family, an order of plants, alliance Nutales. Drag. 
With a many-seeded fruit, which is finally apocarpous, 
and polypetalous flowers, The flowers are small and 
axillary; sepals and petals 3-5; the latter, as well as 
the stamens, being hypogynous. The fruit is capsular, 
3-5-celled; the placentation axile. The styles 
stigmas capitate. The seeds are numerous and exalbu- 
minous. The plants of this small order are scattered 
all over the world, They are generally considered 
acrid, The order includes 6 genera nnd 22 species. 

Elatine, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Elatinacete, q. v. 

Ela'tion, n. [Lat. elatio.] An inflation or elevation 
of mind proceeding from self-approbation ; self-esteem, 
vanity, or pride, resulting from success; haughtiness ; 
pride of prosperity. 

Elba. [Lat. Ilya; Gr. ZEthalía.] A small island belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Italy. in the Mediterranean Sea, 
off the coast of Tuscany, and with several much smaller 
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fsles, lying at the mouth of the Gulf of Piombino, The 
island of Kiba is 18 m. from E. to W., with a width 
varying from 214 to 12 m. in its widest part. The 
mountainous districts of the island yield large quanti- 
ties of superior iron, marble, loadstones, and alum, be- 
sides wines and fruits. 
leon in 1814, Elba was assigned to him as a residence 
and empire. Here heaccordingly took up his residence, 
in the month of May; and ten months after, February 

26, 1815, he secretly left the island, and, landing in 

France, commenced. that brief und final career known 

in history ns the Hundred Days. Elba was a place of 

celebrity in the time of the Romans, and famed then, 
as now, for its yield of iron. 

EV ba, in Alabama, a post-village, cap, of Coffee co., on 
Pea River, abt. 75 m. 8. by E. of Montgomery. 

EV ba, in Minois, a post-oflice of Gallatin co. 

—A township of Knox co. ; pop. ubt. 1.200. 

Elba, in Wich., a township of Gratiot co.; pop. abt. 200. 

—A township of Lapeer co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Elba, in Minnesota, a post-village und township of Wi- 
nona co., on the Minneska River, abt, 20 m, W. by N. of 
Winona; pop. of township abont 300, 

Elba, in Vow Fork, n village of Essex co., abt. 25 m. W. 
by N. of Elizabethtown. 

—A post-villaze and township of Genesee co., abt. 6 m. N. 
of Batavi: pop. abt. 2,000 

Elba, in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge co.; pop. about 
2,500. 

Elbe, (/).) a river of Germany, rising amid the monn- 
tains called the Riesengebirge, between Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, and, after a winding course of 550 miles, falling 
into the German de ubt. 70 in. below Hamburg. At 
its mouth it is 13 m. wide, and is connected by canals 
with the Oder and Trave, an affluent of the Baltic. 

Ei'berteld, a town of Rhenish Prussia, dist. Düssel- 
dorf, on the Wupper. Manuf. Silk, cotton, and linen 
fabrics, velvet, lace, ribbons, &c., «nd is noted for tlie 
dyeing of Turkey-red. Pop., 1876, 80359 Adjoining 
E., by a bridge, is Barmen, also a great manufacturing 
town of Rhenish Prussia; noted tor its ribbons, for 
which it is the most important mart in Europe. /p., 
1876, 56,904. 

Elbert, iu Georgia, an E. N. E. co. ; area, about 514 sq. 
m. Rivers. Brow and Savannah rivers (which latter 
separates it from S. Carolini), and Beaverdam, Coldwa- 
ter, and Cedar creeks, Su sail, generally 
fertile. Cap. Elberton. Pop. about 12,000. 

Elberton, in serga, a post-village, cap. of Elbert co., 
about 78 m. N W. of Augusta. 

Elbeuf, (e/»c(rif.) a town of France, dept. Seine In- 
férieure, on the Seine. E. has been long celebrated for 
its woollen m innfactures, and is at the present time the 
principal seat of that branch of industry in France, the 
annual production being estimated at 100,000 pieces, 
valued at $15,000,000, Pop. 22,766. 

El bing, a river rising in the lake of Dronsen, and fall- 
ing into the Fris he Haff, a large inlet in the Baltic, 

EV bin traling-town of Bast Prussia, on the river El- 
bing, 35 m. from Dantzig. Its streets are narrow, and the 
houses lofty. The chief buildings are several Protestant 
churches, a public library, several charitable institutions, 
and a house of in lustry, founded by an Englishman of 
the name of Cowle, in which 400 children are educated, 
Minaf. Woollens, vitriol, oil, stil-cloth, tobacco, sugar, 
starch, soap, and chicory. Jp. 25,000. 

El binsville, in Pnnsylvainia, a P. O. of Bedford co. 

Elboeuf. Rene DE Loraine, Marquis of, (Uber) f.) the 
7th son of Clanle, Duke of Guise, b. in 1565, — Charles, 
his grandson, who died in 1657, married first Catharine 
Henriette, daughter of HenrylH V., und, secondly, Gabrielle 
d'Estrées. His posterity in the male line ceased in the 
person of Emanuel Maurice, who n. in France, aged 86, 
in 1763. To the latter is attributed the discovery of the 
buried city of Herculaneum. 

Elbow, n. (Sax. elboga, el nboga —elne, an ell, and boga, 

any thing curved, n bow; Du. e/leboog ; Ger. elbogen. 

Seo ELL and Bow.) The bend of the arm, or outer ang 

made by the bend of tlie arm: any flexure or anglo; the 

obtuse anyle of a wall, building. or road. 

( Anat.) The joint of the arm formed by the lower end 
of the humerusand the npper end of the radius and ulna. 
The lower end of the humerus is received into the hol- 
low of the ulna, so as to produce a hings-like arrange- 
ment, and the upper end of the radius forms also a small 
part of the joint. The surface of tho humerus in contact 
with the ulna is limited, internally and externally, by a 
prominent ridge, and is hollowed out in the centre ; that 
in contact with the radius is a small rounded eminence 
which moves in the cavity of the latter, In front of the 
humerus, above the articular surface, are two depressions 
that receive the coronoid process and the head of the 
radius during flexure, and behind is a large fossa for the 
reception of the olecranon, or large process of the ulna, 
in the extension of the forearm. Where the bones touch, 
their surfaces are covered with cartilage, and their ar- 
ticular ends are kept in place by a number of ligaments. 

( Nuut.) The angle in each of the two cables by which 
a ship is moored, nade by the intertwisting of those 
cables consequent on the swinging of the vessel. To 
form on E, one cable must cross the other cable, and 
then reach the ground on the same side as it leaves the 
ship's bow. 

El'bow, r.a. To push with the elbow; to push or drive 
to a distance; te encroach on. 

Dv. n. To put into an angle; to project; to bend. 

El bow-chair, n. A chair with arms to support the 
elbows. 

El’ bew-room, n. Room to extend the elbows on each 
side; freedom from confinement; room for motion or 
action. 
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EV bridge, in Minos, a post-village of Edgar co., abt. 

| 10 m. S. E. of Paris: pop. of township about 2,600, 

‘EV bridge, in Michigan, a township of Oceana co.; pop. 

| about 400. | 

|El' bridge, in New Fork, a post-village and township! 
of Onondaga vu., abt. 165 ni, W. by N. of Albany. Manuf. 
Knit wrappers, pails, chairs, lumber, &c. Pop. of town- 
ship about 6,500, 

Elburz, eL.) the highest peak of the Caucasus, 
18, feet above the level of the seu. 

| Eleaja, n. ( Bot.) See TRICHILIA. 

Elece‘seans, or Elcesnites, n. pl. ( Eccl. Hist.) The 
followers of Elxai or Elcesai, n Jew, who flourished in | 
the reign of Trajan (95-116). They ingrafted many 
opinions derived trom Oriental philosophy on a mixture 
of Judaism and Christianity. Epiphaniussays it ia doubt- | 
ful whether the Elceseans should be classed among the | 
Christian or Jewish sects. 

EW ché, a town of Spain, prov. Alicante, 16 m. S. W. of 
Alicante city, near the Elda, and abt. 2 m. from the sea, 
Manuf. Linens, woollens, «nd cottons, Pop. 20,000. 

Elchingen, a village of Bavaria, on the left bank of 
the Danube, abt. S m. N.E. of Ulm. It is noteworthy as 
the scene of a battle fought on October 13, 1805, be 
tween the French under. Ney, and the Austrians under 
Louden, in which the latter were defeated. Ney's vic- 
tory obtained for him the title of Duke of Elchingen. 

El Da’ n Jilinois, a post-office of Pike co. 

Elde'na, in Minois, a post-office of Lee co. 

Eider. a. (Sax. ealder, the comparative degree of ealz, | 
how written old, See OLD.) Older; senior; having lived 
a longer time; born, produced, or formed before some- | 
thing else; prior in origin; preceding iu the date of 
commission. 

—n. One who is older than another or others; an ances- 
tor; u person advanced in lite, and who, on account of 
his age, experience, and wisdom. is selected for office, 

(Eccl. Hist.) In the ancient Jewish polity, the elders 
were persons of considerable age and experience, and | 
who cousequently obtained certain power and intlacnee 
over others. When Moses was sent into Egypt to de- 
liver the children of Israel, he assembled the elders of 
the people, and told them that God had appeared unto | 
him. Atterwards Moses associated with himself in the 
govt. 70 of the elders of Israel, which, according to the 
generality of interpreters, was the beginning of the San- 
hedrim (which xe»). Ev ity, also, had its elders, who 
seem to have possessed a certain local jurisdiction, In 
the New Testament, the term E. is employed to desig- 
nate a certain class of officers in the church, regarding 
the office aud duties of whom there are various contlict- 
ing opinions. Whether the elders were lay oflicers 
of the church, has long been matter of dispute, It 
appears certain, however, that the elders mentioned. by 
St. Paul (1 Tín. v.) did not hold the same office as those 
in the Presbyterian churches, but “labored in word and 
doctrine.” It is said that Calvin admitted luy elders 
into church courts on what he conceived to be the sanc- 
tion of the primitive church, and “as an effectual me- 
thod of preventing the return of inordinate power in a 
superior order of clergy.” Elders, in the Presbyterian 
Church, are certain | 
for ecclesiastical office, and who, in conjunction. with 
the minister and deacons, compose in Scotland the kirk 
session. The number of elders is proportioned to the 
extent and population of the parish, and they are usually 
persons of tried character and Christian excellence. 
They have no right to teach or to dispense the sacra- 
ments; but in every question of jurisdiction within the 
parish, they form a spiritual court, of which the minister 
is officially moderator; and in the presbyteries, synods, 


several sessions or consistories. 

Elder, n. (ux. ellarn, ellen; Ger. holder, holunder.] 
( Bot.) See Sambucus. 

Elderly, a. Somewhat old; advanced beyond middle 
nge; bordering on old axe. 

„ n. State of being older; seniority. 

( Eccl.) The office of an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church ; order of elders. 

El'der^s Mill, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Benver co. 

| Elder's Ridge, in Pennsylrania.a P.O. of Indiana co. 

| El'dersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 

| ington co., abt. 30 m W. by 8. of Pittsburg. 

| El'dertom, in Pmasylrania, n post-village of Arm- 
strong co., abt. 14 m. S. E. of Kittanning. 

El'dest, a. (Sax. rst. superlative of eald, old.] Old- 
est: mostadvanced in age; that was born before others. 

Eld ing. n. A. S. dan, to kindle.] Wood for burn- 
ing; fuel. (Local, Eng.) 

Eldon, in Aunsas, a village of Pottawattomie co., abt. 
8 m. N.E. of Manhattan. 

| Eldo’ra, in Jwa, u post-village and township, cap. of 
Hardin co., ou the Iowa River, abt. 70 m. N.N.E. of 
Des Moines; pop. of township abt. 1,100. 

El Dorn'do. Sp., the golden region.] The name 
given by Orellana, in 1531, to a country which he pre- 
tended to have discovered in the interior of S. America, 
between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon. He asserted 
that gold and. precious stones existed in this region in| 
great abundance. In 1595 Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out 
un expedition for the purpose of tuking possession of 
El Dorado for the English government. The term has 
been since applied to various regions in which gold has 
been found. 

El Dorn do, a name given to a part of S. America by 
the Spaniards. 

| El Dora do. in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Union 

co., abt. 145 m. S. by W. of Little Roch; pop. abt. 600, 

El Dora do, in Cul fornia, a N. co., bordering on Ne- 

vada; area, abt. 2,000 aq. m. Rivers. American, Co- 
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summe, and Carson rivers. Surfuce, mountainons, being 
traversed by the Sierra Nevada and Snowy Range of 
California; soil, in some parts fertile, Min. Gold, lime- 
stone, alabaster, and slate. Cup. Placerville. Pop. abt. 
25,000, 

—A post-village of El Dorado co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of Pla- 
cerville; pop. abt, 9. 

El Dora'do. in Jin, a township of McDonough co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400, 

—A post-village of Saline co., abt. 70 m. 8.8.F. of Salem. 

El Dora'do, in Jowa, à township of Benton co.; pop. 
abt. 200. 

A post-village of Fayette co., on Turkey River, ubt. 8 m. 
N. of West Union. 

EI Dora'do, in Kansas, a post-office of Butler co. 

El Dorado, in Nentucl y, n village of Mercer co, 

El Dorado, in Missouri, n post-village of Clarke co., 
abt. 25 m. W. of the Mississippi River. 

El Dorado, in Nerada, a district of Humboldt co., 
abt. 12 m. N.N.W. of Unionville, 

El Dorado, in Ohw, n. post-village of Preble co., abt. 
27 m. W. N. W. of Dayton. 

El Dorado, in Pennsylvania. n post-office of Blair co, 

El Dorada, in Virginia, a post-office of Culpepper co, 

El Dorado, in Wisconsin, a post-township ot Fond du 
Luc co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

El'dred, in Michigan, a village of Jackson co., abt. 6 m, 
S. E. of Jackson. 

Eldred, in /*nnsylvania, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000, 

—A township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 850. 

—A township of McKean co, ; pop. abt. 1.000. 

—A township of Monroe co.: pop. abt. 1,500, 

—A township of Schuylkill co.; pop. ubt. 1,200, 

A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 700. 


A post-oflice of Wayne co. 


El dredsville, iu Pennsylvania, u post-office of Sulli- 
van co. 

Eldridge, in Alabama, a post-office of Walker co. 

Eldridge, in Wisconsin, « post-office of Manitowoc co. 

Eleanor, // duchess of Guienne, succeeded her 
father, William IX. at the age of 14, in 1137. and the 
sume year married Louis VII, king of France, She 
accompanied him to the Holy Land, where she is said 
to have intrigued with her uncle, Raymond, prince of 
Antioch, and a young Tork named Saladin. A separa- 
tion ensued between her and her husband, and in 1153 
she married the duke of Normandy, afterwards Henry 
TL, king of England, whieh occasioned a succession of 
wars between the two kingdoms. Her jealousy of Henry, 
and sul sequent conduct to Fair Rosamond, have afford. 
ed a copious subject to poets and romance-writers She 
excited her sous to rebel against their father, for which 
she was imprisoned sixteen years. On the accession of 
Richard 1. she was released, and, in his absence in the 
Holy Land, was made regent. D. in 1204, a nun in the 
abbey of Fontevrault. 

Elea‘leh, a town of the Amorites, near Heshbon, their 
capital. assigned to the tribe of Reuben (Num, xxxii. 

| 9-37). Its ruins, now El-Aal, are a mile N.E.ot Heshbon. 

'Eleaties, „ pl. (Phil) A sect founded at Elea, in 
Sicily, by Zenophanes of Colophon, about B. €. 538, 
Zeno, who flourished B. €. 464, Empedocles, B. C. 435, 
and Melissus, p. c. 428, were leading philosophers o 
this school. They opposed the idea of a plurality of 
gods, but mingled this truth with many puerile and ab- 
surd conceits, which obscured and weakened its efficacy. 

Elen'zn. (Script.) Judas Maccabeus was defeated and 

| slain by the Syrians under Encchides and Alcimus at 

this place, in Palestine, near Ashdod, p, c. 160. 

Elen zar. | Heb., help of God.| The third «on of Aaron, 
and high-priest after him, (Er. vi. 23; Num. xx. 25- 
28.) The high-priesthood continued in his family 
throngh seven generations; till the time of Eli, when 
we lind it transferred to the ‘ine of Ithamar. In the 
reigns of Saul and David it was restored to the line 
of Eleazur, and so continued till after the captivity. 

Eleenmpane', n. [From the Lat. emula.) (Bot.) 
See INULA. 

—A coarse candy, composed of little else than colored 
sugar. 

Elect’, v. a. [Lat. eligo, electus — e, ez, and lego, to 
choose.) To pick, select, or choose out, from among 
two or more, that which is preferred; to take for an 
office or employment; to choose from among a number; 
to manifest. preference for by vote or designation; to 
designate, choose, or select as an object of mercy or 
favor. 

—a. [Lat. electus.) Picked out; chosen; taken by pre- 
ference from among two or more; chosen as the object 
of mercy; chosen; selected or designated to eternal 
life; chosen to an office, but not yet in office. 

—n. One chosen out or set apart; persons who are chosen 
or designated by God to salvation; a nation or body 
selected and set apart, as a peculiar church or people. 

Elect'ant, „. [Lat.electans.] An elector. (R.) 

Elec’tary, n. (Med.) Same as ELECTUARY. 

Elee'ticism, n. Eclecticism. — Craig. 

[Fre from Lat. electio.) Act of electing 

or choosing; choice; act of selecting one or more from 

others; act of choosing a person to fill an office or em- 
ployment: choice, — Voluntary preference ; free will.— 

Liberty to act or not: power of choosing or selecting. 

—Divine choice: predestination.— Predetermination.— 

The public ice of officers ; those who are elected, 
(Law.) E. is, when u man is left to his own free will 

to take or do one thing or another, which he pleases. 

It is the obligation imposed upon a party to choose be- 

tween two or more inconsistent or alternative rights or 

claims, where he cannot enjoy the benefits of both. In 
courts of equity, the principle of election ir frequently 
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applied where a party has inconsistent rights, and is 


compelled to elect which he will enforce. 1t has been 
suid that the doctrine constitutes a rule of law us well 
as in equity, but that, in consequence of the forms of 

. proceeding at law, a party cannot be put to elect. Every 
act of election presupposes a plurality of gifts or rights, 
with x right to the party to elect any one of them. 
Though, as a general rule, a person is not allowed to 
sue in equity and at law for the same thing, but is 
obliged to elect in which court he will proceed, yet 
there is an exception in the case of a mortgagee, who 
may proceed both in equity and at law at the same time. 

(Theol.) E. is a purpose of God referring to certain 
and definite persons of the fallen aud sinful race of 
mankind, determining to unite them to Christ, and by 
means of that new connection with him to bring them 
to perfect holiness and happiness."—That God hath out 
of his mere good pleasure from all eternity predestined 
some of the human race to everlasting life, and left 
others to inevitable and eternal damnation, is a doc- 
trine clearly taught in Scripture, and is a necessary con- 
sequence of the omniscience and foreknowledge of God. 

Pye. Smith.) — See PREDESTINATION. 

Electioneer', v. n. To make interest for a candidate 
at an election; to use arts fur securing the election of 
a candidate. 

Electioneer'er, n. One who is active in promoting 
an election, — Worcester. 

Elec'tive, a. |Fr. électif, from L. Lat. electivus.] Do- 
pendent on choice; bestowed or passing by election; 
pertaining to, or consisting in, choice or right of choos- 
ing; exerting the power of choice. 

E. affinity. (Chem.) Signities the order of preference, 
as it were, in which substances combine: thus, if uitric 
acid be added to a mixture of lime and magnesia, it 
will elect or choose to combine with the lime in prefer- 
ence to the magnesia. — See AFFINITY. 

E. government. (Pol.) A government in which all 
functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, are chosen 
by the auffrages of a greater or less number of citizens. 
Ot these, the government of ancieut Athens, and in 
modern times that of the U. States, will serve as exam- 
ples. When the functionaries of an elective government 
are chosen by a very great number, or by all the people, 
as in this country, it is u democracy ; and when by a 
comparatively small number, it is either an aristocracy 
or an oligarchy. 

Elee’tively, adv. By choice; with preference of one 
to another. 

KElee'tor, n. [L. Lat.; Fr. électeur.] One who elects, 
or one who has the right of choice ; a person who has 
the right of voting for a public officer. 

(Amer. Constit.) One electe! by the people, whose 
sole duty is to electa presiden. and vice-president of the 
U. states. See PRESIDENT, p. 1972. 

(G-r. Hist.) The German empire became elective after 
the death of Conrad I., in 919, when the right of choos- 
ing his snccessor was exercised by the dukes of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Franconia, and Swabia. In 1257 there were 
seven electors, viz. : the archbishops of Mayence, Tréves, 
and Cologne, with the Count Palatine of the Rhine, and 
the rulers of Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bohemia. These 
were recognized by the States in 1338, and confirmed by 
Charles IV. in the Golden Bull of 1356. The treaty of 
Westphalia added another elector in 1618, in the person 
of the palatine Frederick V., whose vote had been con- 
ferred upon the Duke of Bavaria; and in 1692, the em- 

ror Leopold I. granted the privilege to the duke of 

runswick-Luneburg, who became the ninth elector. 

In 1777 the electorate of Bavaria was reunited to the 
nate, which reduced the number to eight ; bnt in 
the diet of Ratisbon increased the number to ten, 
viz.: the arch-chancellor of Mayence, Bohemia. Bavaria, 

Salzburg, Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunswick, Wiirtem- 

berg, Baden, and Hesse. In 1804, Francis I. declared 

the empire hereditary consequence of which the dig- 
nity of elector becam rely nominal. ‘he title is 


now only borne by the princes of Hesse-Cassel. — The 


title of EU ern PALATINE was first assumed by Rodolph 
T.. count-palatine of the Rhine, in 1291. 
Elec’toral.«. Pertaining to election or electors. 
Electoral Commission. See p. 924. 
Electorate, Electornl'ity.» Fr. £lecforat ; Sp. 
electorado ; It. elettorato.] The territory of au elector, as 
formerly in Germany. 
Elec’toress, n. An electress. 
Electo'rinl, a. Relating to an elector or to an election. 
Elee’torship, n. The offic: of an elector. 
Electra. Myth. or Anc. Hist.) Of this name the fol- 
lowing are the most remarkable :— Oueof the Oceanides, 
wife of Atlas, and mother of Dar- 
danus, by Jupiter. — A daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione. She was changed 
into a constellation. — A daughter 
of Agamemnon, king of Argos. She 
first incited her brother Orestes to 
revenge his father’s death, by assas- 
sinating his mother, Clytemnestra. 
Orestes gave her in marriage to his 
friend Pylades, and she became mo- 
ther of two sons, Strophius and Me- 
don. Her adventures and misfor- 
tunes form one of the interesting 
tragedies of the poet Sophocles. 
Eleetrep'eter, n. [Gr. electron, 
amber, and trepern, to turn.] ( Phys.) 
An instrument for changing the di- 
rection of electrical currents. 


Fig. 921.—ELFCTRA. 


Elec'tress, n. Fr. électrice ; Sp. electriz ; It. electrice.] 


The wife or the widow of an elector. — Burke. 
Elee’tric, or ELECTRICAL, a. 


| 


[Fr. électrique ; Sp. elec- 


Elee'trically, adv. 
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trico; Tt. elettrico, from Gr electron, amber.] Pertaining 

to electricity; containing electricity, or capable of ex- 

hibiting it; derived from, or produced by, electricity. 
Electric clock. See HoROLOGY, p. 1236; ELEC. TIME, p.921. 
Electric ight. See p. 921, and ILLUMINATION. 
Electric eel. See EEL. 
Electrical machine. See ELECTRICITY, and p. 923. 

Elee'trie, u. ( Phys.) Asubstance which may, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be readily made to evince electrical 
properties by friction. Amber is a powerful electric, and 
its property of attracting light particles of matter when 
rubbed was known to the ancients. From the Greek 
word for amber, the terms electric. electricity, electro- 
Scope, and many others, are derived.  i.lectrics do not 
transmit, or conduct, electricity; hence, they are fre- 
quently termed non-conductors, or insulators; while, on 
the other haud, avelectrics (q. v.) are transmitters, or 
conductors, of electrical action, ‘The most perfect elec- 
trics are shell-lac, sulphur, umber, jet, resinous bodies, 
gums, guo-cotton, glass, silk, diamond, agate, tourma- 
line, dry fur, hair, wood, feathers, paper, turpentine, 
and various oils, dry atmospheric air, aud other gases, 
steam of high elasticity, and ice at t? Fahr. The tacil- 
ity of rapidly conducting away electricity prevents 
many solid bodies from being regarded as Æ., though 
all of them may be made to develop electricity by fric- 
tion, By insulating a metallic rod with a glass or resin 
handle, it may be made, like the glass tube, to develop 
electricity. — See ELECTRICITY. 

1n the manner of electricity, or 


by means of it. 

Elee'tricalness, n. Quality of being electrical, 

Electri'cinn, u. A person who studies or is versed 
in the science of electricity. 

Eleetric'ity, n. [Fr. électricité ; Sp. electricidád ; It. 
elettricita, from Lat. electrum ; Gr. electron, amber, from 
helkó, to draw, to drag, in reference to its attractive 
power.] (Physics.) One of the great forces of nature; 
also that branch of physical science which has sprung 
from the investigation of phenomena depending ou this 
particular force. The term is derived from the Greek 
electron, amber, in which substance the property of at- 
tracting light bodies after friction was first observed. 
The fact that certain bodies, when rubbed, acquire the 
power of attracting light particles of matter, was known 
to the ancients. Thales, of Miletus, developed this 
property in amber 600 years before the Christian rera, 
and concluded that the substance was animated by an 
unknown spirit or element. Theophrastus, some cen- 
turies later, observed tlie same attractive property in a 
crystal termed the lyncurium, now supposed to be the 
tourmaline. Pliny and other naturalists refer to the 
attractive power of amber as something well known, 
but say nothing to lead us to suppose that their knowl- 
edge of electrical phenomena went beyond the discov- 
eries of the old philosophers. The first attempt toward 
a generalization of electrical phenomena was made 
toward the close of the 16th century, by D. Wm. Gil- 
bert, in a treatise on the magnet. In the following cen- 
tury, Dr. Wall, Boyle, Newton, and others, accumulated 
many new facts; but these were not of a nature to lead 
to the discovery of general ginapi. The electric 
spark was first noticed by Dr. Wall. In the early part 
of the lust century, Ur. Hauksbee made many electrical 
experiments, from which he ascertained that glass is a 
substunce which can be readily electrified by friction: 
and that some other bodies, especially metals, treated 
in the same manner, manifest no electrical power 
whatever. In 1728, Mr. Stephen Grey,a pensioner at 
the Charter House, performed a number of experiments, 
which led to the discovery of electrical conduction, and 
to the classification of bodies into conductors and non- 
conductors, The conclusions arrived at by Grey were 
firmly established by tho reseurclies of Du Fay, a French 
philosopher, to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
that there are two opposite states of electrical excita- 
tion, in which forces are developed attractive of each 
other. In 1745 and 1746, numerous attempts were made 
to confine Æ. in glass vessels containing water or mer- 
cury; and, almost simultancously, Von Kleist in Ger- 
many, and Cuneeus in Holland, became acquainted with 
the disagreeable effects of the electric shock. Muschen- 
broek, of Leyden, repeated the experiments of Cnnæus, 

published a report of the effects of the shock re- 

ceived from the apparatus, which is still known as the 

Leyden jar, or phial. The discoveries of Franklin followed 

soonafter, and greatly advanced the science of K. By a 

series of benutiful experiments with a common kite, this 

celebrated philosopher ascertained, what had been before 
conjectured, that lightning is an electrical phenomenon. 

Cavendish afterward entered with great spirit into the 

field of electrical research, and thoroughly investigated 

the conditions of bodies charged with Æ. About the 
year 1789, Galvani, of Bologna, discovered that the mere 
contact of metals with the muscles and nerves of a frog 
recently killed, produced convulsive motions ; and by re- 
peating Galvani'a experiments, the celebrated Volta, of 

Pavia, discovered the apparatus now known as tlie Vol- 

taic pile, which discovery gave rise to a new branch of 

electrical science called galranism, q. V., or voltaic elec- 
tricity. Davy’s researches proved that the voltaic cur- 
rent is a most potent agent in chemical analyses. In 

1820, Oersted discovered that the current exerts a pecu- 

liar influence on the magnetic needle, and founded tlie 

science, soon afterward fully developed by Ampere, of 
electro-magnetism, q. v. Faraday, in his * Experimental 

Researches in E.“ published between 1830 and 1840, de- 

scribed the phenomena of volta-electric and magneto- 

electric induction, and thus establislied the beautiful 
science of magnet-E., q. v. Seebeck. of Berlin, found 
that an electric current may be generated by the un- 
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equal effect of heat on different metals in contact, and 
to the new branch of science which sprung trom this 
observation he gave the name tAermo-E., q. Y. The pe- 
culiar power called E. is known to us only by its effects, 
and such terms as electric current, and electric fluid are 
to be understood as figurative. Many theories respect- 
ing the nature of E. have been advanced for the pur- 
pose of explaining electrical phenomena. That of Du Fay 
nud Synuner supposes E. to be an infinitely attenuated 
fluid pervading all bodies, and composed of two primary 
elements possessing distinct and opposite properties. 
These elements, called vitreous und resinous electricities, 
are supposed to neutralize each other when combined, 
electrical repose being the result. When, however, a 
disunion of these elements takes place, each becomes 
active. In accordance with tbis theory, electrical ex- 
citation consists in a separation and abstraction of one 
of the elements, leaving the other in excess or uncom- 
pensated. The theory started by Franklin supposes the 
existence of a single homogeneous imponderable fluid 
of extreme tenuity and elasticity, in a state of equable 
distribution throughout the material world. This fluid 
is assumed to be repulsive of its own particles, but at- 
tractive of all other matter. When distributed in 
bodies, in quantities proportionate to their capacities or 
uttractiou for it, such bodies are said to be in their 
natural state. When we increase or diminish the natu- 
ral quantity of E. in any substance, excitation is the re- 
sult, and the substance, if over-charged, is suid to be 
electrified positively, or, if undercharged, tively. 
The theories of Eales and Cavendish. are less defective 
than those of Du Fay and Franklin, upon which they are 
respectively based; but even these are now found to be 
inadequate for the elucidation of electrica] phenomena. 
Adopting the views of Faraday, scientific men of all 
nations now recognize two kinds of electrical force, dis- 
tinguished by the terms posttire and negative, but do not 
assume the existence of any peculiar kind of matter to 
which the term electric fluid muy be applied. By fric- 
tional E. we distinguish that portion of this subject 
which relates to the phenomena of ordinary E. from those 
comparatively new sciences referring to the phenomena 
attendant on electrical excitation by chemical action, 
magnetism and heat. The fundamental principles of 
E. are illustrated by the electric pendulum (Fig. 922). A 
glass tube bent at right angles, so as to project hori- 
zontally, is placed 
on a convenient 
stand. On tlie hook 
in which its upper 
eud terminates, a 
cocoon thread is 
hung, to the end of 
which a pitch-ball 
is attached. The 
ball is thus doubly 
insulated by the 
glass and the silk 
thread. If a tube 
of glass be rubbed 
by a dry silk hand- 
kerchief, and 
brought near the 
ball, the ball is at 
first : briskly at- 
tracted, and then as 7 
briskly repelled; Fig. 922. — ELECTRIC PENDULUM. 

nnd if the tube be then moved towards it, it moves off, 
keeping at the sume distance from it. The ball being 
80 uffected, or charged, as it is called, a rod of shell-lac 
or of sealing-wax, after being rubbed with flannel, at- 
tracts it, if possible, more briskly than before, nnd again 
sends it off exactly as the glass had done. If the glass 
tube be now again taken up and rubbed a second time, 
if necessary, the ball will act towards it »s it did towards 
the sealing-wax The same series of attractions and re- 
pulsions would have takeu place if we had begun with the 
sealing-wax instead of the glass tube. We interpret this 
experiment in the following way. When glass is rubbed 
with silk, it becomes invested with a peculiar property, 
which gives evidence of its existence by attracting a 
pitch-ball or any other light substance; and after con- 
tact has communicated this property to the ball or 
other matter, repulsion takes place between them. In 
consequence of the ball being suspended by an insulat 
ing thread, it retains the property of rubbed glass thus 
given it; and although then repelled by a body having 
the same property, it is powerfully attracted by rubbed 
sealing-wax. After contact again takes place, and the 
property of rubbed sealing-wax has replaced that of 
Tubbed glass in the ball, the two similarly affected 
bodies again repel, and the same series of attractions 
and repulsions will continue if we present the glass and 
the wax alternately to the ball. It is customary to call 
the Æ. manifested by glass positive or vitreous, and that 
by sealing-wax and bodies of the same class, negative 
or resinous. The kind of K. resulting from friction ap- 
pears, however, to depend on some peculiar condition 
of contact between the rubbed surfaces; thus smooth 
glass rubbed with silk or wool becomes positive, but 
when roughened by sand or emery it acquires, under 
the same circumstances, a negative charge. Again, 
when silk is rubbed with glass, it becomes negative, but 
when rubbed with sealing-wax, positive. Both kinds of 
E. ure produced in every case of electrical excitation, the 
rubber and the rubbed body always assuming opposite 
states. There are many substances which cannot be 
excited in the ordinary way, thongh they may be elec- 
trified by placing them in communication with an ex- 
cited electric. These are termed anelectrics, or more 
properly conductors, from their property of conducting 
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the electric force, If an electrified pith ball, sus- 
pended by a thread, be touched by an electric, — 
a stick of dry sealing-wax, for instance, — its attrac- 
tive power will not be in any sensible degree im- 
paired; but if it be touched with aux conductor in| 
communication with the ground, it will instantly lose 
its electrical charge. Itis therefure evident that electrics 
are non-conductors, or insulalors, und that anelectrics 
are transmitters or conductors of electrical action. 
Modern researches have, however, proved that the dif- 
ference between the two classes is only one of degree, 
not of kind; the very best conductors offer a certain 
resistance to the electrical discharge, and the most per- 
fect insulators permit it to a small extent. The metals 
are by far the best conductors ; shell-lac, sulphur, glass, 
silk, and dry gas, the worst. Electrical discharges take 
place silently and without disturbance in good con- 
ductors of sufficient size; but if the charge is very in- 
tense and the conductor very small, or imperfect from 
its nature, itis often destroyed with violence. Whena 
break is made in a conductor employed in effecting the 
discharge of a highly excited body, disruption or spark- 
discharge tikes place across the intervening air, pro- 
vided the ends of the conductor be not too distaut; but 
it is now well established that the electric discharge 
will not take place through an absolute vacuum. The 
electrical spark itself presents many points of interest 
in the modifications to which it is liable. The time of 
transit of the electrical force through a chain of good 
conducting bodies of great length is so minute as to be 
altogether inapprecin^le to ordinary means of obser- 
vation. Au electrified body exerts a peculiar influence 
upon neutral conducting bodies at sensible and even 
considerable distances. This influence, which has been 
termed electrical conduction, may be thus examined : — 
Let two small cylinders of metal be insulated upon 
supports of glass varnished with a solution of shell-lac 
in spirits of wine, and let these insulated conductors be 
placed end to end a short distance apart. Now,if one 
conductor be charged with positive E, it will induce a 
negative state in the nearer portions of the other, and 
a positive state in the more remote parts. The precise 
condition of the second conductor cannot be properly 
investigated without the aid of the most delicate elec- 
troscopes; but with a suspended pith ball the attractive 
power of its distant extremity may be readily detected. 
On removing the electrified conductor, the second con- 
ductor at once loses its attractive power. For experi- 
ments on electrical attraction and repulsion, a large 
glass tube will be found very useful. To excite it, the 
rough side of oiled silk (oiled only on one side) rubbed 
over with a composition consisting of an amalgam of 
mercury, lead (or zinc), and tin with u little grease, may 
be nsed, or in the absence of snch a rubber a soft dry 
silk handkerchief may be employed, For external ex- 

rimentation, however. an to exhibit the mechanical, 
uminons, and heating effects of the electrical discharge, 
we require the electrical machine. The first idea of such 
a machine originated with the celebrated Otto Guericke 
of Magdeburg, who monnted a globe of brimstone on an 
axis and caused it to revolve rapidly aguinst the palm | 
of his hand. In the electrical machines now in nse, the 
electric to be excited is either a hollow cylinder or a| 
circular plate of glass, Thecylindrical machine is more 
simple in construction and less liable to fracture. The 


Fig. 923.—ELECTRICAL MACHINE. (See also page 923.) 


923) consists of a thick plate of 
rizontal axis and turned by a crank. | 


plate machine (Fig. 
lass monnted oha ho 

teach end there is a glass standard, the one surmounted 
by a brass ball called the negative conductor, the other 
by a loug cylinder of brass with rounded ends, called 


the prim or positive conductor. From the standard of 

the negative condnctor met two brass strips in the 
form of a clamp which hold the rubbers against the, 
glass plate. These rubbers are pieces of wash leather 
or woollen cloth covered with the amalgam above de- 
scribed. Connected with the prime conductor are metal-| 
lic points, nearly in contact with the surface of the glass, | 
which serve to collect its E. The lower half of the plate 
is covered with flaps of oiled silk which confine the £. 

until it is collected by the points of the prime conductor. 

Beside the cylindrical and plate machines, there are rev- 
eral instruments for collecting Æ.. for which see: LEY- 
DEN JAR; GALVANIC Battery; ELECTRoPHORUS ; HYDRO-| 
ELECTRIC MACHINE; INDUCTION C IL: TrüE«MOPILE, AS the| 
various branches of E. are generally considered as dis- 
tinct sciences, they are treated separately in this work. 
The following are the principal heals under which 
electrical phenomena are described: ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
THEORY ; ELECTROLYSIS ; ELSCTRO-MAGNETIXM: MAGNETO-| 
ELECTRICITY; LiGHTNING: THUNDER; VoLTAIC ELECTRI-| 
CITY; GALVANISM; &c. For information respecting the 
chief practical application of E, see ELECTRO-MOTIVE! 
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Power; Etectro-PLatixe AND GILDING; ELECTROTYPE; 
LiGHTNING-CONDUCTOR ; TeLEGRAPHING ; ILLUMINATING. 
Atmospheric E., is E. cousidered as a natural agent 
existing and acting in the atmosphere. Æ. is called into 
action upon a grand scale in the thunder-storm. How 
the electric accumulation takes place is a subject that 
has never been clearly ascertained, but it probably re- 
sults from a variety of causes, and is also connected with 
some peculiar power in masses of aérial vapor, which 
enables them to receive and retain electrical charges. 
The analogy between lightning and E. seems to have 
been first noticed by the Abbé Nollet, in 1748, It was 
alterwards verified by Benjamin Franklin, at Philadel- 
phia, in 1752, There is still very little known about the 
cause of atmospheric electricity. The many chauges 
which are continually occurring on the surface of the 
earth and in the surrounding atmosphere are, doubtless, 
of such a nature as to disturb the electric equilibrium. 
Evaporation, change of state or form in the varieties of 
matter, changes of temperature, chemical action — all 
these combined seem to produce those enormous elec- 
trical accumulations called thunder-storms. The beau- 
tiful phenomena of the aurora borealis is most probably 
connected with, or dependent upon, atmospheric elec- 
tricity. All meteors were at one time considered as 
derived from electricity; but the showers of stones by 
which many of them are accompanied show that they 
must be „scribed to other sources. Those bodies called 
falling stars are considered by many to have an electric 
origin. They are most common when the .atmosphere 
is favorable to electric accumulation. See Aurora B» 
REALIS ; LIGHTNING ; METEOR ; THUNDER : THUNDER-8TORM, 
Animal and Medical . See GALVANISM ; INDUCTION- 
COIL; ELECTRICAL, MACHINE, p. 923; LEYDEN Jv. p. 1479. 

Elec'tric Tel'egzraph. n. See TrLEGRAPA, ( ELECTRIC.) 

Elec'trifiable, a. That may be electrified ; capable of 
receiving electricity, or of being charged with it; that 
may become electric. 

Electrificn'tion, n. Act of electrifying, or state of 
being charged with electricity. 

Elec'trified, p. a. Charged with electricity; suddenly 
roused or excited. 

Elee trify, v. a. | Electric, and Lat. facio, to make.) To 
render electric ; to communicate electricity to; to charge 
with electricity; to effect by electricity; to give an 
electric shock to; to excite or rouse suddenly ; to give 
a sudden impulse to. 

—To enchant; to charm. 

—v. n. To become electric. 

Electriza‘tion, n. (Fr. électrisation.] Tho act of 
electrizing. 

Elec’trize, v.a. [Fr. électriser.} To electrify. 

Elec'trizer, n. Anything which electrizes ; — especi- 
ally an electric apparatus used for medical purposes. 

Electro-ballistic Apparatus, u. An instrument 
for determining by electricity the velocity of a projec- 
tile at any part of its flight. The projectile passes 
through a screen, thus breaking a current of electricity, 
nnd setting in motion a pendulum, which is arrested 
on the passage of the projectile through a second 
screen. The distance between the screens being known, 
the arc through whicli the pendulum vibrates measures 
the time due to the projectile's flight between the 
screens. 

Elee'tro-biol^ „ n. [Gr. electron, amber, bios, 
life, and lo os, discourse.] A term applied to ascertain 
mental phenomena, supposed by some to be produced 
by various applications of mesmerism to the human 
body. 

Electro Calico-printing. The art of producing 
patterns on cloth by the chemical action of the voltaic 
current. The process may be thus described : 1f, for in- 
stance, a blue pattern is to be printed on a white ground, 
the cloth, having been wetted with n very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, is paced on a sheet of tinfoil or other con- 
ducting surface conuected with the negative electrode 
of a voltaic battery. A plate of iron, upon which the 
required pattern has been painted in varnish, is now 
connected with the positive electrode of the apparatus, 
and applied to the cloth. Electro-chemical action is nt 
once set up, and the exposed portions of the metallic 
surface are dissolved by the acid, and the chloride of 
iron thus formed becomes fixed in the cloth. To de- 
velop the pattern, the cloth is now passed through a 
-bath of prussiate of potash, which produces a beautiful 
blue, color wherever the iron has touched, but which 
does not affect the parts which the varnish has shielded. 

Elee'tro-chem'ieal, a. Belonging or relating to 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, q. v. 

Eleciro-chemical Theory. n. (Chem. This 
theory, founded by Davy and Berzelius, assumes that 
the constituents of every binary compound are always 
in opposite electrical states; one being electro-negative, 
the other electro-positive. When an electric current is 
passed. through such a componnd with sufficient force 
to decompose it, its electro-negative constituent is dis- 
engaged at the wire connected with the positive pole of 
the battery, and its electro-positive element at the wire 
connected with the negative pole. The elements and 
many compounds have been classified according to this 
theory. Thus hydrogen, the metals und their oxides be- 
long to the class of electro-positive snlbetances, while the 
non-metallic element and the acids belong to the other 
class. This distinction, however, is relative, as a sub- 
stance may be electro-positive to one body, but electro- 
negative to a third. — See ELECTROLYSIS. 

Elee'trode, n. [Gr. elektron, and odos, a way.] ( Elec- 
tricity.) A term snbstituted by Faraday for the term 
pole, as e to one of the terminations of a voltaic 
battery. It signifies the way or door by which a cnr- 
rent enters or leaves a substance. — See ELECTROLYSIS. 
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Elec'tro-dynam'ic. Elee'tro-dy nam'ical, a. 
Relating to ÉLECTRO-bDYNAMICS. 

Eleetro-dymnamies, n. pl Gr. elektron, and dyna- 
mis, power.] (Electricity.) - That. part of the science 
which treats of the effects of the phenomena of elec: 
tricity in motion. See ELEcTRO-MAGNETISM. 

| Blecgro-etch‘ing, u. A mode of etching upon metals 
during electro-chemical decomposition. If two plates 
of copper be connected with the opposite ends of a vol- 
tuc battery and placed in a vessel containing water 
mixed with a little sulphuric acid, the plate connected 
with the positive end will be attacked by the oxygen 
which is released during the decomposition of the water. 
This destructive action can be localized at pleasure, by 
covering certain parts of the plate with a protecting 
stratum of varnish. Now, as the varnish effectually 
shiclds a plate from the effects of electrolytic action, it 
is evident that a drawing traced through it in the or- 
dinary manner may be etched without difficulty by ex- 
posing the plate to the action of the nascent oxygen. 
A stout wire must be soldered to the plate; and this, as 
well as the back of the plate, must be varnished with a 
solution of shell-lac in alcohol. Thus prepared, the plate 
is placed in a decomposition cell opposite a plate of some- 
what similar size, and the two are connected respec- 
tively with the copper and zinc of a Daniell's or Smer's 
battery. (See GaLvanism.) After the lapse of abont ten 
minutes, the prepared plate is removed, for the purpose 
of “stopping out” the fine parts of the design with 
Brunswick black. This being done, the plate is re- 
turned for ten minutes more. The halt-tints are thus 
stopped out, and the plate is once more exposed to the 
action for ten minutes, in order that the stronger lines 
of the drawing muy be deepened. When the etching ia 
completed, the varnish is removed by heat. The dura- 
tion of the several exposures, as well as their num- 
ber, will of course be regulated by circumstances. To 
etch upon iron or steel, a solution of common salt may 
be used as an electrolyte, and to etch upon silver, a so- 
lution of sulphate of silver. This mode of etching is, in 
many respects, superior to the common mode by the use 
of acids. It can be conducted with considerable regu- 
larity, and be rendered slow or rapid at pleasure. Also 
the plate can be taken out of the cell from time to time 
to be examiued, and re-submitted to the action in a mo- 
ment. 
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Electro-gilding, n. See ELECTRO-PLATING. 

Electrol > u. (Gr. electron, und loyos, n discourse.) 
(Physics.) That department of the science which treata 
of electricity. 

Electroly sis, n. ( Chem.) [Gr. electron, amber, and luo, 
1 loose, I dissolve.] The process of electro-chemical de- 
composition, When certain compounds are introduced 
into the circuit of the voltaic current, it has the power 
of loosening and separating thcir elements, Substances 
thus susceptible of decomposition are termed electrolytes. 
They are all binary compounds, containing single equiv- 
alents of their components, which are held together by 
very powerful affinities. The amount of electrical power 
required to effect decomposition varies greatly with dif- 
ferent electrolytes: solution of iodide of potassium, 
melted chloride of lead, hydrochloric acid, water mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and pure water, demand very dif- 
ferent degrees of decomposing force. the resistance in- 
creasing from the first-mentioned substance to the last. 
Fluidity is an indispensable condition of E.; for bodies 
which, when reduced to the liquid state by fusion or so- 
lution, freely conduct electricity nnd readily suffer de- 
composition, are frequently alsolute insulators when 
solid. When a liquid is electrolyzed, its components are 
disengaged solely at the limiting surfaces, where the cur- 
rent enters and leaves the liquid, all the intermediate 
portions appearing perfectly quiescent. Faraday has 
proposed the terms anode and cathode, respectively, for 
the surfaces which are supposed to receive and let out 
the current of positive electricity. The anode is there- 
fore directly against or opposite the positive pole of the 
battery, or the positive electrode; and the cathode 
against or opposite the negative pole or electrode. ‘Ihe 
bodies which are «et free by Æ. are termed tons. Those 
ions which go to the anode, and appear at the positive 
electrode or pole, are distinguished by the term anions, 
nnd those which go to the cathode, and appear at the 
negative electrode, by the term cat/ions. In the phra- 
seology of the electro-chemical theory, anions would be 
called electro-positive bodies, and cathions electro-neg- 
ative bodies, from the assumption that they are under 
the influence of direct attractive forces residing in the 
opposite poles of the battery. Faraday has shown by 
conclusive experiments that the decomposing force is 
not at the poles, but within the sulstance that is acted 
on by the current; and the new terms introduced by 
him express the phenomena actually observed in all 
cases of electro-chemical decomposition. The following 
illustrations of E. are interesting: When a pair of pla- 
tinum plates are plunged into a glass of water to which 
a few drops of sulphuric acid have been added, and the 
plates connected by wires with a voltaic battery, the 
water is decomposed into its two constituents, Oxygen 
and Hydrogen; the former being disengaged at the pos- 
itive electrode, and the latter at the negative electrode. 
The sulphuric acid is added to the water merely to in- 
crease its conducting power. A solution of hydrochloric 
acid colored with a little Saxon blue, and treated in the 
sume manner, yields hydrogen at the negutive electrode 
and chlorine at the positive, where its presence is made 
evident by the bleaching of the indigo. Iodide of potas- 
sinm is decomposed with still greater ease: the free 
jodine will be recognized at the positive electrode by its 
brown color, or by the beautiful blue color which it will 
form with a little gelatinous starch, The decomposi- 
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tion of water by the voltaic current was first observed 
by Nicholson and Carlisle, aud the discovery caused a 
great sensation in the scientific world. The researches 
of Davy on the chemical effects of the vultaic current 
led soon after to the great discovery that the alkalies, 
sola and potassa, and the earths, which had been hith- 
erto regarded as elementary bodies, contained. wetals. 
This discovery, which was announced in 1807, proved 
that the voltaic pile was an instrument of immense im- 
portance in chemical investigations, To Davy's great 
pupil and anecessor, Faraday, the world is indebted for 
the elucidation of beautiful phenomena attending on E. 
He interred that the effects of chemical decomposition 
were always proportionato to the quantity of circulating 
electricity, and might be tiken as an accurate and trust- 
worthy measuring of the latter. Guided by this impor- 
tant principle, he constructed his voltameer, an instru- 
ment which has rendered the greatest service to electri- 
cal science, This is merely an arrangement by which 
a little acidulated water is decom: by the current, 
the gas evolved being collected and measured. By plac- 
ing such an instrument in any part of the circuit, the 
— of electrical force necessary to produce any 
given effect can be at once estimated; or, on the other | 
nd, any required amount of the latter can be, as it 
were, measured out and adapted to the ead in view. The 
use of this instrument led to the discovery that the rel- 
ative decomposing elTects produced by the same current 
iu different electrolytes is exactly expressed by the 
atomic weights or chemical equivalents of the electro- 
lytes, For instance, the same current which decom- 
but 9 parts of water will decompose 166 parts of 
fodide of potassium and 139 parts of chloride of lead. Æ. 
can be effected by the electricity of the common elec- 
tric machine, but only on a minute scale. This 
arises from the small quantity of electricity set in mo- 
tion by the machine, compared with that generated by 
the voltaic battery. A pair of small wires of zinc and 
platinum dipping into a single drop of dilute acid, de- 
velop far more electricity, to judge from the chemical ef- 
fecta, than very many turns of a large plate electrical 
machine, The wonderful powers of the electricity gen- 
erated by the machine depend on ita tension, or that 
property which enables it to overcome difficalties and 
pass through imperfect conductors. The Z. of metallic 
salts is now carried out on a large scale in the beautiful 
arts of El-ctro-typing and Electro-plating, q. v. The more 
recent arts of Electro-etching, Galvanography, and Elec- 


tro calic-prin'ing. are also upon the chemical ac- 
tion of the voltaic current. 
Elee'trolyte, n. (C.) A substance susceptible of 


direct decomposition by the action of the electric cur- 
rent. See ELECTROLYSIS. 

Electrolytic, a. Relating to electrolysis. 

Elee'trolyzable, a. Tit is ansceptible of direct do- 
com tion by the electric current. 

Elee'trolyze, v.a. os ErscinoLrsts.] To decompose 
a substance into its elements by the action of the elec- 
tric current. 

Elee'tro-mag'net, n. A War of iron temporarily mag- 
netized, (see ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, causing a curcent of 
electricity to pass through a wire coiled around it. 

Worcester. 

Elee'tro-mnzneti'ie, a. B longing or relating to 
electro-in urnetism. 

Elec'tro-mnz'netiwm, n. (het.) An important 
branch of electrical science, which may be sid to have 
qe from a discovery made by Professor Oersted, of 

»penhazen, in the year 1829, The discovery of the 
Danish philosopher was thus simply stated: — When a 
properly balanced magnetic needle is placed in its nat- 
ural position in the magnetic meridian, immediately 
under and parallel to a wire along which a current of 
voltaic electricity is passing, that end of the needle which 
is situated next to the negative side of the battery im- 
mediately moves to the wed; if the neelle is placed 
parallel to and over the wire, the same pole moves to 
the east. When the aniting wire is situated in the sume 
horizontal plane as that in which the needle moves, no 
declination takes place; but the needle is inclined, so 
that the pole next to the negative end of the wire is de- 

when the wire is situated on the west sido, aud | 
elevated when situated on the east side, By this dis- 
covery the relation of magnetism to electricity, which 
had long been suspected, was satisfactorily established, 
and a new and boundless field of research was opened. 
One of the earliest and most active laborers in this fiel 
was Faraday, who, reasoning on the fact that the action 
of a conducting-wire on a magnet is not a directly at- 
tractive or repulsive one, was led to the conclusion, that 
if the action of the voltaic current could be confined to 
one pole of the magnet, that pole ought, under proper 
conditions, to rotate round the wire; and conversely, 
if the mignet were fixed and the conducting-wire mov- 
able, the wire ought to rotate round the magnetic pole. 
Both of these phenomena he realized ; amd, early in 1822, 
described the apparatus for exhibiting them. The ap- 
piratus employed to exhibit the rotation of the movable 
maguet consisted of a deep cup, nearly full of mercury, 
in which a cylindrical magnet was placed. The north 
pole of thi« magnet was allowed to project above the 
surface of the mercury, while it« south pole was held 
down by a piece of thread attached to the end of a cop- 
per wire, which entered the cup through the centre of 
the base. The end of a second wire was made to dip 
into the mercury exactly over that at the bottom of the| 
cup. By connecting the two wires with the two ends 
of a voltaic battery in action, the current was made to 
ey through the mercury ; and the magnet, buoyed up| 

y the mere rotated about it. If the positive cur- 

the rotation was in the direction from| 
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east through south to west ; but if the current was made 
to ascend, then the direction of the motion was re- 
versed. Ampère subsequently caused a net to ro- 
tate round its own axis; aud Barlow dev 
ivus apparatus for exhibiting the rutatiou of a couduct- 
ing body rouud its axis, The first useful application of 
Oersted’s discovery of the reciprucal force exerted be- 
tween magnetic bars and conducting-wires, was made 
by Schweizger, a German physicist, in the construction 
of an instrument for indicating the direction and meas- 
uring the intensity of voltaic currents, (See GALVAN- 
ometer.) The laws of electro-magnetic action were 
fully developed by Ampère, who must be regarded as 
oue of the greatest philosophers of this century. In 
the course of his investigations he discovered a number 
of extremely interesting phenomena resulting from the 
action of electrical currents on each other, which be 
come evident when arrangements are made for giving 
mobility to the conducting-wires. He found that when 
two currents Bowing in the sume direction were made 
to apprvach each other, strong attraction took place be- 
tweeu them, aud when in an opposite direction, an 
equally strong repulsion. These effects bave aleulutely 
no relation that cau be traced to ordinary electrical 
attractions aod repulsions, from which they must be 
carefully distinguished. ‘They are purely dynumic, 
having to do with electricity in motion; and hence they 
are generally treated of under the head of electro dy- 
namics. Upon those attractions and repulsions of con- 
ducting-wires Ampère founded a most beautiful and 
ingenious hypothesis of magnetic actions iu general, 
which explains very clearly the iufluence of the current 
on the needle, Ile found that a striking analogy ex- 
isted between wires conducting electricity aud magnets, 
whea the former were tune. corkscrew-fashion, into 
helices. A helix has inueed all the properties of a mag- 
net, but the nature of the pole at either end will depend 
ou the direction of the turns of the helix; it these be 
from left to right, then the extremity at which tbe cur- 
rent enters will have the magnetic properties of a north 
pole; but if the helix be a leit-banded one, then the ex- 
tremity at which tlie current enters will have the mag- 
netic properties of a south pole. The analogy extends 
to fracture. If a magnetic bar be broken in two, each 
piece is a perfect maguet, and the fractured parts have 
opposite poles; so it is with the helix, which, if divided 
iu the middle, exhibits attraction between the fractured 
ends. Now, accurdiug to Ampere's theory of magnet- 
ism, the phenomena exhibited by a magnet depend on 
voltaic currents circulating round its molecules. In 
their unexcited state, these molecular currents move in 
all directions, aml thus neutralize one another; but 
when the bar becomes a magnet, the currents move par- 
allel to each other, and in the same direction, aud the 
effect produced is that of a uniform current moving 
corkscrew-fashion round the bar, which thus becomes in 
effect a helix; and the attractions and repulsions are 
consequences of the actions of the currents on each 
other. In applying this theory to the explanation of 
the phenomena of terrestrial aegne it is necessary 
to suppose the incessant circulation of electrical cur- 
rents rouud the globe from east to west perpendicular 
to the magnetic meridian, (See Macxemism.) A con- 
sideration of the influence exerted by electrical currents 
on magnets naturally led to the conclusion that the neu- 
tral condition of bodies susceptible of maznetism would 
be disturbed by an electrical current, and this conclu- 
sion was quickly verifiel by experiments, When an 
electrical current is passed at right angles to a juece of 
iron or steel, the latter acquires magnetic polarity, 
either temporary or permanent, as the case may be, the 


direction of the current determining the position of the | 
poles. This effect Ix prodigiously increased by causing 
the current to circulate a number. of times round the! 


bar, which then acquires extraordinagy magnetic power 
A steel lar nay be permanently magnetized in this way, 
but a bar of pure and soft iron retains the magnetic 
force only #0 long as the electrical current is cireulating 
round it. Bars of iron thus temporarily magnetized are 
called electro-magnets. The strougest are. horseshoe- 
shaped, and the conducting-wire, 


which ja wonnd several times — 
round them, is the ordinary cop- 7 1 
per bell-wire, covered with silk | a) 
or cotton for the parpese of insu- — 
lation. The power of the elec- 

tro-magnet depends on the di- 


mensions of the bar, the purity 
of the iron, the intensity of the 
current, and on the length and 
thickness of the covered wire. 
One has alrewly been constructed 
which, when connected with a 
powerfnl voltaic battery, attracts 
the iron Keeper with x forse equal 
to the weight of more than two 
tons, When it was discovered 
that magnets of great power could 
Bo readily be made and nnmade, attention was naturally 
given to the application of electro-magnetism ns n mo- 
tive power, and many ingenious models of engines driven 
by electricity soon made their appearance, At the pres- 
ent time, there are many highly efficient eleetro-mag- 
netic engines in existence, ! the expense of working 
them prevents their application to ordinary Purp ses, 
(See EvectroMortve Poweu.) The application of elec- 
tro magnetism to telegraphy has led to marvellous re- 
sults, and, by its agency, space and time have, in effect, | 
been. annihilated. | 
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Electro-metallurgy,. n. The application of elec-| 


tricity to metal-workiug. The more important branches | 
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of E. M. are fully described under the heads of ELECTRO- 
TYPE, ELECTRO-PLATING and GILDING, and ELECTKU-ETCH- 
ING. 


au ingen- Electrom’eter, n. [Fr.électrumztre, from Gr. electron, 


and meiron, measure.) ( Elect.) Electrometer and electro- 
scope are instruments constantly employed in electrical 
investigations. The two words are generally taken as sy- 
nonymous; electroscope, however, should be applied to 
those instruments which give evidence of electrical ex- 
citement without giving the exact measure of it ; and elec- 
trotoeters to such as show both. The quadrant electrom- 
eter (1, fig, 925) 
consists of a 
conducti 
rod, generally 
of bo x-wood 
or brass, with 
a graduated 
semi-circle at- 
tached above, 
in the centre of 
whichisapivot € 
fortherotation 
of a straw car- 
rying a pith- 
ballatits outer 
end. It is used 
for electricity 
ofhigh tension, 
such as that of 
the electric 
machine.— 
When placed on the prime conductor of the machine, 
the whole becomes charged with + electricity, and the 
ball is repelled first by the electricity of the rod, and 
then by that of the prime conductor, the height to 
which it rises being seen on the semicircle. This is not 
an electrometer in the strict sense of the word, for 
although it tells ns, by the straw rising and falling, 
when one tension is greater or less than another, it does 
not tell us by how much. the conditions of its repulsion 
being too complicated for simple mathematical expres- 
sion. It can show us, however, by the indicator stand- 
ing at the same point, when the electric tension of the 
machine is the same at one time as nt another, Ben- 
nets gold-leaf electroscope—a much more delicate in- 
strument, and one of great value in all electrical inves- 
tigations consists (2, fig. 925) of two slips of guld-leaf 
suspended parallel to each other within a glass receiver, 
and communicating with a metal cap or disc above. 
When the cap is touched with an electrified body, the 
leaves separate, but instantly collapse when a second 
body, charged with the o ‘ite kind of electricity, is 
brought near the cap. vendish constructed an ex- 
cellent electrometer, with two slender reeds terminatin, 
with two cork balls, the divergence of which was indi- 
cated by a scale, In Coulomb's forsion-bulance, the 
force of electrical repulsion is estimated Ly the reactive 
force of n fine wire suspended vertically, ond twisted 
more or Jess from its quiescent position, Harris's bialar 
balance — an exceedingly delicate and useful electrom- 
eter — may be regarded as a modification of Coulomb's, 
One of the latest improved E, is that of Sir W. Thom- 
son (1877), used in connection with telegraphic iustru- 
ments, See ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, p. 171. 
Elec'tro-mo'tive Power, n. The attractive force 
of the electromagnet is applied with success asn mo- 
tive power; and machines or engines driven by this 
force are rather extensively used in the fabrication of 
mathematical and optical instruments. Cony with 
steam, the F. M. is a very costly agent, and, on this ac- 
connt, it cannot be employed tor moving ordinary ma- 
chinery. For small and delicate motions, however, Æ. M. 
Pis so excellently adapted, that its cost is not taken into 
consideration, Its peculiar advantages are its noiseless 
action, portability, safety, controllability, and freedom 
from dirt. The celebrated Russian philosopher Jacobi 
first constructed Z. M. P. large enough to be practically 
tested, With one of these, he, in 1839, succeeded in 
working the paddle of a boat with such force, that the 
boat, with ten persons on board, attained the speed of 
m. an hour, In the U. States, Mr. Davenport and Pro- 
fessor Page successfully applied electro-magnetism to 
various machines. “The Page's rotating machine iins- 
trates very plainly one method of making the electric 
force de work. It consists (Fig. 926) of a horseshoe 
magnet, in the axis of 
which is an upright 
shalt. To this a piece 
of soft iron is fixed, 
with its ende facing 
the poles of the mag- 
net. The soft iron is 
surronnded with a coil 
of copper-wire, so. that 
it ia an electro-mngnet. 
The enda of the wires 
of the coil are fastened 
to two metallic strips, 
which are attached to 
the shaft. The current 
comes to the coil 
throngh two springs 
which press agninet 
these strips. and which 
act asa rheotrope to re- 
verse the current when 
the shaft has turned 
half-way round. The 
machine is 40 arranged 
that, at starting, the 
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poles of the two magnets facing each other are of the 
same kind. They therefore repel each other, and when 
the shaft is once started, they send it around a quar- 
ter of the way; then, unlike poles, begin to upproach 
each other, and their attraction causes the shaft to cone 
plete half a rotation. The current then changes its di- 
rection, the poles of the electro-magnet are reversed, 
and like poles again face each other, and are repelled, 
The rotation is kept up by the selfacting rheotrope, 
The shaft may be made to rotate 2,000 times a min- 
ute, causing 4,000 changes of polarity in that brief 
time.” (Kulje and J. A. Gillet.) The idea of the appli 
cation of water-power at a distance by electric trans- 
mission was first suggested by C. W. Siemens, in 1877, 
and has been the subject of much study by Sir William 
Thomson aud others. Thomson called attention, in 
188“, to the possibility of transmitting water-power 
from Ningara to places within a radius of 300 miles. The 
dynamo machine exhibited by him at the International 
Exhibition of Electricity opened in Paris. August 11th, 
1851. makes it demonstrably practicable to transmit 
the power of water-falle from long distances and with 
comparatively little dissipation of energy. Electric Rail 
ways, based upon the transmission of electric energy, 
by means of adynamo-electric machine, first came into 
ractical use in Berlin under Mr. Siemens, in i80, 
he storage of electricity, although proven to be attain- 
able, has not as yet assumed that practico] value as to 
make it of certain economical use, but that the sure 
road to success lias been reached, we can scarcely doubt. 

Electromet’rieal, a. Pertaining to, or made by, an 
electrometer. 

KElec'tro-mo'tion, n. The motion conferred upon 
magnets by electricity. — Smart. 

Elec'tro-mo'tive, a. That excites, or produces, elec- 
tro-mot ion. 

Elee t ro- motor. n. [Fr. electromoteur.] An instru- 
ment or apparatus to move the electric fluid. — Pre. 

Elee'tro-neg'ative, a. Being in such a state, with 
respect to electricity, as to be repelled by bodies neg 
tively electrified, and attracted by those positively elec- 
tritied. — Ure. 

—n. A substance which, in electro-chemical decomposi 
tion, makes its appearance at the anode, or electro-posi- 
tive pole. — Brande. 

Eleetroph'orus, n. [Fr. «lzctrophore, from Gr. elek- 
tron, and phorog, bearing.] ( Elect.) An instrument which 
consists of a resinous plate, A, which muy be made of 
equal partsof shelluc and resin, with a little Venice tur- 
pentine, melted and 
cast into a circular 
disc of somewhat less 

than an inch thick, 
and from six to ten 
inches in diameter; it 
should rest upon a 
metul plate or sheet 
of tin-foil; upon ita 
upper surface is 
placed a somewhat 
smaller brass plate, 
B, with a glass han- 
die. When the resin- 
ous plate is excited, 
by rubbing it with a 
warm and dry flan- 
nel, and the metallic 
cover put down upon 
it, a spark of nega- 
tive electricity may 

drawn from it, and 

if it then be raised, it affords a second spark of positive 
electricity, On replacing the cover, and again touching 
gives a negative spark, and on again raising it, a 
second positive spark, and these sparks thus obtained 
may be repeated any number of times, so that the in- 
chin ent forms a useful and portable electrical ma- 
ere physiolog'ical, a. Pertaining to electri- 
cal results produced through physiological agencies, or 

Eee inte of action in a living being. — Webster. 
th tro-physiol’ogy, u. Electric results produced 

1 rough physiological agencies. — Webster. 
city tro-piate, v.a. To plate with silver by electri- 
+ — Clarke. 

Elect i-o. plating and Gilding, n. (Arts.) Tho 
procesu of covering one metal with a thin crust or film 
9f another by theaid of electricity. For coating articles 
tah Silver, a bath is made containing one part of cya- 
80] © Of silver to 2 or 3 parts of cyanide of potassium, dis- 

1 ved in about 150 parts of water. The article to be 
Plated is made the negative pole, and a piece of silver 
"ng fn the bath forms the positive pole. The silver 
Will be deposited with a dead appearance: if lustre is 
Tequired, a few drops of bi-sulphide of carbon added to 
he bath will effect this object. Articles are gilded by 
*mploying a solution of the double cyanide of gold and 
Potassium, and suspending plates of gold in the solution. 
© give a durable, adhesive coating, the articles to be 
Plated must be perfectly clean. They are first boiled in 
a solution of potash to free them from grease, then 
dipped in dilute nitric acid to remove any oxide that 
May have formed on the surface, and afterwards well 
Washed immediately before putting them in the bath. 
Any thickness of the metal may, of course, be given to 
an article by continuing the operation sufficiently long, 
ut from 3 to 6 hours generally suttices to give a proper 
ensting. For silver, 14 oz. to the square foot forms an 
excellent plate. In some establishments the silvering 
Solution is kept constantly stirred by simple mechanical 
arrangements. The silver-plated articles, on being re- 
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moved from the vats, are well brushed with brushes of | 
very fine brass wire attached to a lathe, and cleaned 
with fine Calais sand; they are afterwards polished on 
revolving brushes with rotten-stoue, then by hand with 
soft leather and rouge, and lastly with the naked band. 
Articles with fluted, chased, and ornamented surfaces 
are often burnished after being polished. The burnisher 
is a piece of highly polished hardened steel, sometimes 
of blood-stone, flint, or ugate, fitted to a handle, aud 
imparts to the smooth, metallic surfaces, by friction, an 
exceedingly brilliant and lusting polish. Other metals, 
besides copper, silver, and guld, can be electrically de- 
posited from their solutions; of these, the must success- 
ful and useful as yet employed is the conting of iron with 
zinc, a solution of the sulphate of zine being used for 
the purpose, Alloys of the metals have also bern de- 
posited, but the processes are attended with practical 
difficulties. Paper and other fibrous material may be 
electro-plated by first rendering them good conductors 
of electricity. This may be accomplished by immersing 
them for one or two hours in a selution prepared by 
taking a solution of nitrate of silver, und adding ammo- 
nia until the precipitate first formed is entirely dissolved 
again. Alter drying them well, they are expo: toa 
current of hydrogen gas, by which means the silver is 
reduced toa metallic state, and they are rendered 80 
good conductors of electricity that they may be £.-4* iu 
the usual manner. See also ELECTROTYPE. 

Electro-polar,a. Furnished with positive and neg- 
ative electric pole applied to conductors. 

Eleetro-pos'itive, d. In sucha state with respect 
to electricity as to be attracted by bodies negatively 
electrified. — Worcester. 

—n. A substance which, in electrochemical decomposi- 
tions, makes its appearance at the cathode, or electro- 
negative pole. 

Electropune'ture, ELECTROPUNCTUATION, n. (Surg.) 
The operation of inserting two or more wires, and then 
connecting them to the electrodes of the electric or gal- 
vanic apparatus, It has been employed therapeutically 
in cases in Which electricity, gilvanism, and acupunctu- 
ration have been indicated, — Dunylison. 

Elee’troscope, n. |Fr., from Gr. ele. tron, und skopeo, 
to view.] See ELECTROMETER. 

Eleetro-stat'ies, n. Gr. electron, and stabil os, cans- 
ing to stand.] ( Elect.) That part of the science which 
treats of electricity in equilibrium, as distinguished from 
electro-dy namics. — Ogilvie. 

Electro-telegraph'ie, a. Relating to the electric 
telegraph. 

Elec'tro-tint, n. An art by which drawings are made 
with any substance insoluble in the solution of sulphate 
of copper. When the design is completed, the plate is 
immersed in the solution, and a reverse made by the 
electro-coppering process ready for the printer. It is 
the application of the electrotype to tlie art of engrav- 
ing. It was invented in 1540 by E. Palmer, who gave it 
afterwards the name of Gh rap. 

EKlee'troty pe, n. [Fr., trom Ur. %, ron, and typos, an 
impression.) The art of depositing copper and other 
metals in or upon suitable moulds, through the agency 
of voltaic electricity, 80 as to produce faithful copies of 
coins, medals, statues, engraved blocks, and other works; 
invented in 1837 by Professor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg. 
The following examples of electrolysis (see this word) 
will elucidate this important branch of clectro-metal- 
lurgy. If two platinum plates be connected. with the 
opposite ends of a voltaic battery in action, aud be 
placed in a vessel containing water and sulphuric acid, 
the water will be electrolyzed, or decomposed by elec- 
tricity; the hydrogen gas will be released at the plate 
connected with the negative end of the battery, and the 
oxygen at that connected with the positive. lf into the 
acid liquid some crystals of sulpliate of copper (blue 
vitriol) be now thrown, electrolysis will still take place, 
but only one of the elements of the water, namely. 
gen, will be evolved; for the hydrogen. on being r 
from the water, will take the place of the copper in the 
solution, and the copper thus liberated will be deposited 
on the negative plate. This experiment may be contin- 
ued until all the copper is abstracted from the solution, 
If a copper plate be now substituted for the platinum 
one, forming the positive electrode, the water will be 
decomposed, but neither of the gases will escape. The 
hydrogen, as before, will take the place of the copper in 
the solution; the oxygen, instead of appearing at the 
positive plate, will combine with the copper of which 
that plate is composed, forming oxide of copper, which 
will unite with the sulphuric acid to form sulphate 
of copper. Tho chemical forces called into action by 
the current are so beautifully balanced, that, in the last 
experiment, the quantity of copper supplied by the pos- 
itive plate equals exactly the quantity withdrawn from 
the solution, and deposited on the negative plate. The 
practice of electrotyping consists in preparing models 
or moulds of objects to be copied, and in so arranging 
the battery, or apparatus, which generates the voltaic 
current, a8 to deposit the metal in a compact and solid 
form upon these models. There are many materials 
fitted for forming electrotype-moulds; of these, fusible | 
metal, wax, stearine, plaster of Paris, and gutta-percha, 
are mostly used. No stallic moulds are rubbed over 
with plumbago or black-lead, which is an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity. The application of this substance 
to non-conducting surfaces was recommended by Mr. 
Mason. Plaster of Paris moulds must be saturated with 
wax or tallow, or covered with fine varnish, before they | 
are placed in the copper solution. The simplest kind | 
of voltaic apparatus for electrotyping is a single cell of 
a Daniel's battery, slightly modified. In a vessel of 
stoneware or glass is placed a tube or cell of porous 
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earthenware, and in this a plate or rod of amalgamated 
vine. A perlorated shelf for holding crystals of sulphate 
of copper is fixed in the upper part of the outer vessel, 
The prepared mould which represents the copper or nege 
ative element of an ordinary voltaic pair is connected 
by a wire with the zinc, and suspended in the outer 
vessel. To charge the apparatus, the porous cell is 
filled with a mixture of water and sulphuric acid; 
the outer vessel with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, with a little sulphurie acid in it; and the 
shell is well furnished with crystals of sulphate of 
copper to keep the solution saturated. — Certain pre- 
cautions must be observed in using this apparatus. Thus 
the mould must not be too small in proportion to the 
size of the zine; for when this is the case the copper is 
deposited as à dark powder. Again, it must not be too 
large, because then the copper is deposited very slowly, 
und is of a brittle texture. The single-cell apparatus 
is now only used for copying medals, seals, and other 
small works. For electrotyping large objects, or for 
Operating upon a number of small moulds, a separate 
decomposition-cell is used, with a single cell of a Damell’s 
or a Sinee's battery for producing the current. The de- 
composition-cell is filled with x dilute acid solution of 
sulphate of copper. Tuo brass rods, connected respec- 
tively with the zinc and copper (or platinized silver) of 
the generating-cell, are | across the top; to one of 
these the moulds are attached, aud to the other a plate 
or plates of copper. By a series of chemical changes, 
to which reference has already been made, the copper 
from the solution is transferred to the moulds; and the 
copper plates are dissolved with such regularity, that 
the strength of the solution is kept up. The introduc- 
tion of powerful magneto-electrical machines driven by 
steam, have displaced the old galvanic battery in 
electro-plating or electrotyping. One of these, an im- 


power, deposits 15 lbs. of copper per hour. Machines 
for lighting are now greatly improved, and are being 
introduced into large factories, &c. Some are capalle 
of producing with 500 rotations, a light equal to 16,000 
candles. 

Elee'troty pe, v.a. To copy, or make a fac-simile of, by 
the electrochemical process of depositing metals from. 
their solution upon a mould. — Hamilton. 

Elee’troty per, n. One who electrotypes. 

Electroty pic, a. Belonging, or relating, to electro- 
type or electroty ping. 

E c'troty ping, n. Same as ELECTROTYPR. q. v. 

Eleetro-vi'tnl, a. (Physiol.) Applied by some physi- 
ologists to two currents supposed to move in the nerves 
of animals: the one external and cutaneous; the other 
internal, and proceeding from that axis. — Brande. 

Elee'trum, n. [Lat.; Gr. elktron, amber; — was also 
applied by the ancients to a metallic substance cousist- 
ing of 4 parts of gold and 1 part of silver.) (An.) A 
natural alloy of gold and silver in the proportion of 
two of gold to one of silver. It is found in tubular 
crystals and imperfect cubes of a silver-white color 
in Siberia, Norway, Transylvania, California, and some 
other gold. g districts. 

Elect’uary, u. |L. Lat. electuarium ; Gr. ekleikton—ec, 
and leicho, to lick up, to lick.| (Med.) A form of med- 
icine to be taken by lickiug it up, or letting it melt in 
the mouth; a mixture composed of powders, or other 
ingredients, incorporated with some conserve, Loney, or 
syrup. 

Eleemos'ynarily, adv. By charity; charitably. 

Eleemos'ynary.a [From Gr. ¢léémosyné, from ele- 
mon, pitifully, mercifnlly, from 6éicco, to pity, from eleos, 
pity, mercy, compassion.) Given in charity; given or 
appropriated to support the poor; done or performed 
Without reward; relating to charitable donations; 
founded by charitable donations, for the purpose of dis- 
pensing some gratuity or benefit. 

(Law.) E. corporations are corporate bodies consti- 
tuted for the perpetual distribution of the free alms or 
bounty of the founder of them, to such persons as he 
has directed. Of this kind are all hospitals for the 
maintenance of the poor, sick, and infirm. 

—n. One who lives on aims. 

El'eganee, or El'eganey, n. [Fr. Elégance; Lat. 
elegantia, troin elegans, for elagens, from eligo — e, ex, and 
lego, to pick, to choose.) A choosing or selecting, with 
nicety, care, taste, or judgment; exquisiteness; fastidi- 
ousness; that which pleases by its propriety, grace, 
purity, symmetry, or beauty; gracefulness; politeness; 
refinement; high polish; purity; neatness. 

Elegant, a. [Fr. e/égant, from Lat. elegans.) Choos- 
ing with nicety, care, taste, or judgment; fastidious; 
nice; luxurious; effeminate; pleasing to good taste; 
pleasing by beauty, grace, purity, symmetry, or pro- 
priety ; graceful ; neat; pure; refined; polished; polite; 
genteel; beautiful; handsome; symmetrical; choice; 
sensible to beauty; discriminating beauty from deform- 
ity or imperfection, as taste; rich; costly and orna- 
ment. 

Elegantly, adv. In an elegant manner. 

Elegi’ac, a. [L. Lat. elegiacus Gr. elegeios.) Belong- 
ing to elegy; plaintive; expressing sorrow or lamenta- 
tion; used in elegies. 

—n. Elegiac verse. 

Elegi'ncnl, a. Belonging to an elegy, or to elegiao 
verse; elegiac. 

El'egist, Ele'ginst, Elegiog’rapher, n. A 
writer of elegies. 

Ele'git, n. pana pers. sing. of elegi, perf. tense of 
eligere, to choose, from e, out, and legere, to gather, 
choose, See Pact d Law.) A writof execution founde 
on the statute of Westminster the Second, by which, 
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after a plaintiff or defendant has obtained judgment in 
an action, the sheriff gives him possession of the lands 
aud tenements of the opposite party, to be occupied and 
enjoyed until the money due on such judgment is fully 
id, and duriug that period he is tenaut by elegit. 
pon this writ the sheritf impanels a jury, who appraise 


the debtor's goods and lands, and if the former are in- 


sufficient to pay the debt, theu the latter are also de- 
livered over to the creditor. The writ is still in use in 
the U.S., with some modifications varyiug in the different 
States. 

Elegy, n. [Lat. elegia ; Gr. elegeia, from elegos, from 
€! el tegein, to cry woe! woe!) (Poetry.) A short poem 
composed on a mournful occasion, geuerally on some 
one's death. Among the ancient Greeks, the elegos 
was a strain of lament, and usually consisted of à poem 
made up of alternate hexameter and pentameter verses. 
The elegiac was also the favorite metre for epigrams. 
lt was used, however, by different poets in different 
ways. The elegies of Callinus and Tyrtæus are political 
and warlike; those of Mimnermus are contemplativo 
and melancholy; those of Theognis and Solon are moral 
and political, &c. The first Latin elegiac writer of note 
was Catullus, and he was followed by Tibullus, Tibutius, 
and Ovid. The elegiac verses of Catullus are either 
mournful or satirical, while those of the other poets of 
the Augustan æra are devoted to subjects connected with 
successful or unsuccessful love. In more modern times, 
the poets of nearly every nation have practised this 
species of composition. 

KEle'i. (Anc. Hist.) People of Elis, in Peloponnesus. In 
their country was the temple of Jupiter, near which 
were celebrated the Olympic games, of which they had 
the superintendence. Their horses were held in great 
repute. 

El’ement, n. [Fr. élément; Lat. elementum. Etym. un- 
known.] A rudiment; a first principle; the first or 
constituent priuciple or minutest part of anything; an 
ingredient. — That which cannot be divided by chemical 
analysis ; a simple or uncompounded substance. 

—The substance which forms the natural or most suitable 
habitation of an unimal ; the proper state or sphere of 
anything; the state of things suited to one's temper or 
habits. 

Our torments may, in length of time, become our elements." 
Milton. 

—The outline or sketch. — The moving cause or principle; 
that which excites action. 

—pl. The letters of the alphabet.—The first rules or 
principles of an art or science. 

(Eccl.) The bread and wine used in the Lord's supper. 
(Math.) Rudiments; data employed in calculation. 
(Chem.) The old philosophers applied this term to 
imaginary principles of matter; such as fire, water, 
earth, and air. The elements of the alchemists were 
salt, sulphur, and mercury. The term element is now 
used as synonymous with simple body, q. v., p. 2312. 
(Astron.) Those numerical quantities, obtained by ob- 
servation and calculation, which are used in compiling 
tables that exhibit the ephemeris of a planet's motions. 
The principal are its greatest, mean, and least distance 
from the sun; its mean daily motion; its mean annual 
motion; the eccentricity of its orbit and its inclination 
to the ecliptic; the longitude of its ascending node and 
rihelion ; and its mass and density. 

Element'al, a. Pertaining to, or produced by, ele- 
ments; arising from first principles. 

Elemental'ity, n. Combination of ingredients. (R.) 

Element'ally,adv. According to elements; literally. 

Element'arin n. Quality of being elementary. 

* a. [Fr. élémentaire, from L. Lat. ele- 
mentarius.| lating to or explaining elements or first 

rinciples; primary; simple; uncompounded; uncom- 
ined; initial; rudimental; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments; treating of 
elements; collecting, digesting, or explaining principles. 
Elementa'tion, n. Instructing in the first principles. 
Coleridge. 

El'emi, n. [Fr. émi; It. and Sp. elemi.] (Chem.) A 

fragrant resinous substance, obtained from different 

species of the natural order Amyridacea, and somewhat 
similar in properties to copal. It wax formerly brought 


chiefly from Egypt or Ethiopia, and waa referred to af 


tree called Amyris elemifera, Part of the E. of com- 
merce is now brought from America, and is obtained 
from trees of other genera, but of the same natural or- 
der, particularly Jcaca Icacariba, which grows in Brazil. 
Elaphrium clemiferum is believed to yield the greater 
part of the Æ. of Mexico. E. is usually in large. pale- 
yellow, semi-transparent masses, fragile, softening by 
the heat of the hand, with a smell somewhat resembling 
that of fennel. It is soluble in alcohol, except a white 


erystallizable residue, which is very light, inodorons, and | 


tasteless, and which is called Elemine. The properties 
of E., however, chiefly depend on a volatile oil. which 
may be obtained from it by distillation. E. is used in 
the preparation of stimulant plasters and ointments. 

El emine, n. (Cin. See ELEMI. 

Elench’, or Elenchus, u.; pl. ELENCHS, or ELENONES. 
(Gr. elengchos, from elen; , to convince, to confute, to 
refute, to put to shame.) A proof; a trial. 

(Log.) A vicious or fallacious argument: a syllogism 
by which an adversary is forced to contradict himself. 

Elench'ienl, a. Pertaining to an elench. 

Elench'ically, adr. By specious argument. 

Elephant, n. (Fr. éléphant ; Lat. elephas ; Gr. elephas. 
In Heb. eleph signifies an ox or cow; in another form, 


| 


| 
| 


alluph, from obe. root alaph, to wcustom one's self to 


beeome gentle, tame. Bos Lucas, the Lucanian ox, was 
the name originally given to this animal by the Romans, 


beeause they first saw it in Lucania, in the army of 
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Pyrrhus.] (Zoól. A member of the family ELEPHAN- 
TIDS, q. v. 

Elephant, a name indicating various localities in Asia 
and Africa. — 1. Elephant Point, a promontory at Pe- 
gu, in Further India, marks the west extremity of the 
mouth of the Rangoon, the most easterly arm of the 
Irrawaddy. It is in Lat. 16°25’ N., and Lon. 96° 25’ E.— 
2. Elephant Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic, on the coust 
of Benguela, South-west Africa, in Lat. 139 14’ S., and 
Lon. 12° 33’ E.; has excellent anchorage, but no fresh 
water, — 3. Elephant Island, in Senegambia, is about 
100 miles up the Gambia. — 4. Elephant River, in the 
Cape Colony of South Africa, enters the Atlantic after 
a course of 140 miles, about Lat. 3114 S, and Lon. 189 E. 

Elephun'ta, a sinall island near bombay, remarkable 
fora huge unwieldy statue of an elephant, cut out of 
the solid rock, 

Elephant-apple, n. (Bo) See FERONIA. 

El'ephant-beetle, n. (Zool) See SCARABEIDAE. 

Elephan'tine, «u. | Med.) Afflicted with elephantiasis. 

Elephanti'asis, n. (Lat. und Gr., from elephas, ele- 
phaut, so called from its likeness to the elephant's hide.) 
(Med.) A disease common in the Eust and West Indies, 
and so called from the skin of the afflicted limb becom- 
ing rough, scaly, and enormously thickened, so as to re- 
semble the leg of an elephant. It generally comes on 
with great heat of the skin, alternating with profuse 

erspiration and ardent thirst. The part becomes red, 

ot, swelled, and painful, increases to great size, and 
becomes a burden to the patient. ‘Though it is the leg 
that is generally affected by this disorder, other parts 
of the body are liable to its attack; but it is not usual 
for more than one part to be morbidly enlarged in the 
same individual. In the treatment of this disease in its 
earlier stages the use of laxatives and diaphoretics is 
recommended, together with the application of iodine 
ointment to the part, and firm bandaging. In the later 
stages little can be done for its alleviation, and amputa- 
tion of the part is generally discountenanced. 

Elephan'tidze, u. pl. (Zoll.) The Elephant family, 
order Pachydermata, containing the largest terrestrial 
animals in existence, They are distinguished by hav- 
ing a cylindrical, prehensile, very mobile proboscis, 
furnished at the tip with a small finger-like appendage, 
two large projecting tusks in the upper jaw, represent- 
ing the incisors of other animals, and five toes on each 
foot included in a hard skin, This family contains the 
elephants, mammoth, and mastodon, &c. The full-grown 
adult elephant (fig. 928) may be said to possess only 
one molar tooth on each side of each jaw, aud they are 
very peculiar for the manner in which they shed or 
change these teeth. The first-formed teeth, as they 
grow older, become thinner and shorter, a fresh set 
forming behind them. These new teeth press from be- 
hind forwards, and as the jaws continue to grow they 
come partially into use, These in their turn are pushed 
out by another new set forming behind: and this pro- 
cess is repeated till the elephant has changed its teeth 
eight times. At each dentition the number of plats of 
which these molar teeth consist are increased. The 
tusks, which, being implanted in the incisive or inter- 
maxillary bones, may be considered as answering to the 
incisive teeth, are only shed once in the animal's lite. 
This takes place between the first and second year, soon 
after which the permanent tusks are cut, and gradually 
increase in size, the ivory being deposited by successive 
secretions of a vascular pulp in very thin layers from 
within. These tusks in the adult animal vary much 
in size, and continue to grow throughout most of the 
animal'slife. They are generally much largerin the male 
than in the female, weighing, in the case of the former, 
from 50 to 150 lbs, The greatest recorded weight is 350 


1, head of African elephant; 2, head of Asiatic elephant. 


lbs., but this is extremely rare. Their average length 
is from 6 to 7 feet, with a diameter at the base from 5 
to 6 inches. The proboscis or trunk, a most elaborate 
piece of mechanism, is hollow, and is always kept moist 
internally by a secretion of mncus from glands dis- 
tributed upon its inner surface, It is endowed with 
exquisite sensibility, the utmost facility of motion, and 
immense strength. In its utility and power it is almost 
equal to the hand of man, and far excels that organ in 
the monkey tribe. Between 30,000 and 40,000 muscles are 
said to enter into its structure, and by their action the 
elephant is enabled to extend this animated instrument, 
shorten it, and bend it in every direction, so that there 
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is hardly any curve or position which it cannot assume 
at the will of the animal, nor any substance, large or 
small, with which it canuot grapple. This is the ele- 
phants pump, his drinking-cup. his water-reservoir, his 
powdering apparatus with which he puffs the collected 
dust over his moistened hide to protect it from flies, his 
foraging instrument with which he collects his food, 
and his all-powerful arm. The elephant is a huge, uu- 
wieldy-looking animal, with a naked, thick, callous, 
and wrinkled skin, generally of a dirty gray or blackish 
color. The head is large, and the skull is very thick, 
but light, owing to an extensive thin cellular texture 
largely developed between, and separating the outer 
and inver tables. The chamber which contains the 
brain is comparatively small, and thougn these animals 
are proverbially considered very ingelligent, the brain 
itself is small in proportion to that of the dog or horse, 
and is only about equal to that of the pig. The eye is 
very small, but extremely quick, and the ears are of 
great size. The average height of the male elephant is 
about ten feet from the wither or top of the Ider. 
In the wild state, elephants live in troops, aud inhabit 
only the most solitary forests of tropical Asia and south- 
ern Africa, The old males march at the head of the 


troop, the females and the young following in their rear. 
or 
E 


They live upon vegetable food, and never attack man 
brute animals, but when attacked by them, they def 
themselves with great courage and fury. The la 
of elephants in some places, as in Ceylon, is an important 
affair. A great many men are employed, the animals are 
taken alive, sometimes 100 or 130 at a time, and sold to 
the native princes in different parts of India, They are 
caught without much difficulty, and are readily tamed. 
In captivity they show great intelligence and ity, 
and are easily rendered most useful animals to man, 
though their reasoning powers have been very much 
exaggerated. In ancient times they were used in war, 
but nowadays they are only employed as beasts of 
burden, and in processions (Fig. 2). or in the chase, 
They are by no means courageous animals, and at the 
sound of fire-arms they become panic-struck and fly. 
They couple in the same manner as other quadru ^ 
The teats of the female are situated on the chest; and 
the young suckle the teat with their mouths, and not 
with their trunks, as has often been alleged. Only two 
species are found recent. One, inhabiting Asia, Elephas 
mdicus, the Indian elephant, tenanting many parts of 
India, from the Indus to the Eastern Ocean, and the 
adjacent large islands, especially Ceylon, has the molar 
tecth with narrow transverse ridges, aud possesses four 
nails to the hind feet; while the other, inhabiting Sonth- 
ern Africa, Elephas (Loxodonta) Africanus, and found 
extending from Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope. has 
the molar teeth with lozenge-shaped ridges, only three 
toes on the hinder feet, and very large ears. The tusks 
in this species are generally larger than in the preceding, 
and the females have them of considerable size also. 
The ivory obtained from the African elephant is more 
esteemed in the trade than that from the Indian species. 
—To this family belong also the extinct genera Mam- 
MOTH and MASTODON, q. v. 
Elephan'tine, a. Pertaining to the elephant.—Huge; 
resembling an elephant. 
( Pal.) Noting a period distinguished for large pachy- 
dermatous animals resembling the elephant. — Mantell. 
Elephan'tine, a small island of the Nile, lying op- 
posite to Assouan on the confines of Egypt and Nubia, 
in 24? 6/ N. Lat., and 32° 34' E. Lon. It was anciently 
called Abu, or the “ ivory island," from its having been 
the entrepot of the trade in that precious material. 
The most important ruins are a gateway of the time of 
Alexander, and a small temple founded by Amenophis 
III. and embellished by Rameses III. Another re- 
markable edifice is the ancient Nilometer, formerly 
mentioned by Strabo, and which appears to have been 
built in the time of the Cæsars. This island had the 
honor of giving a dynasty (the 5th) to Egypt, and was 
evidently an important place, the inscriptions on the 
rocks attesting the adoration paid by Sethos I., Psam- 
metichus IL, and other monarchs, to the local deities. 
Vephantoid. Elephantoid'al [Gr. elephas, 
El'ephan . Elephantoid'al, a. r. 
rid ers and oidos, eg Elephant-shaped. 
Elephant-paper, n. A large kind of drawing-paper. 
Elephan'topus, n. (Gr. elzphas, elephant, and trys 
foot, alluding to the form of the leaves in some species, 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteraceae. They are 
perennial plants, erect, with alternate, subsessile leaves. 
Corolla violet-purple. One American species, E. Caro- 
linianus, is found from Pennsylvania W. to Ohio, and 
8. to Louisiana. i 
El'ephant's-foot, n. (Bot.) See ELEPHANTOPUS. 
Elephant, (White.) a Danish order of knighthood of 
great antiquity. The number of knights is limited to 
30, besides members of the royal family. The badge is 
a collar of elephants towered, supporting the king’s 
arms, and having at the end the picture of the Virgin 


Mary. 

El’eroy, in Illinois a post-village of Stephenson co., 
abt. 8 m. W.N.W. of Freeport. 

Eleu'sine,n. (Gr. Eleusis, where Ceres, the goddess of 
harvest, was worshipped.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
ord. Graminacee. They are annual grassy plants, one 
species of which, E. Indica, the Wire Grass, is common 
in the Middle and W. States. 


|Eleusin'inn Mysteries. (Antiq.) Festivals held 


annually, in Sept., at Eleusis, a town of Attica, in honor 
of the goddess Demeter, or Ceres. According to some 
authorities, they were instituted by Cadmus, B.c. 1550 ; 
others refer their origin to Erichthonius, B.C. 1494; but 
the usual opinion is that they were commenced by 
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Eumolpus, the first hierophant, B. c. 1356. Great secrecy 
was observed in the celebration of the festivals, consist- 
ing of the greater and lesser mysteries; und it was n 
capital offence to reveal any of the rites. They existed 
about 18 centuries, and ceased during the invasion of 
Alaric I., in 396, Hales says they were brought from 
Egypt to Attica, about B.c. 1399, by Erechtheus, and 
that they were ultimately borrowed from the Jewish 
feast of tabernacles. 

Eleusis, (e-lu‘sis,) a decayed village of Attica, but, in 
ancient times, a city of Greece, 12 miles from Athens. 
The ancient highway which led to Athens is still the 
modern road, and the plain around the village is covered 


Fig. 929. — TEMPLE OF CERES. 


with scattered ruins. It was celebrated as the chief 
seat of the worship of Ceres, whose teuiple here was the 
largest sacred edifice in Greece, 

Eleu’thera, one of the Bahama islands; pop. 5,000. 

Elevate, v. a. Lat. elevo, elevatus —e, ez, and levo, 
from Levis, light; Fr. élever.] To lift up; to raise; to 
rear; to extol; to raise from a low or deep place to a 
higher; to raise to a higher state or station ; to exalt; to 
advance; to promote; to improve, refine, or dignify; to 
raise from or above low conceptions ; toelate with pride ; 
to cheer. 

=a. Exalted; raised aloft; noble; as, “a temple proudly 
elevate.” — Milton. 

Elevated, p.a. Raised; exalted: dignified; elated; 
excited; made more acute or more loud, as sound. 

(Her.) Wings turned upwards. 

Xleva'tion, „. Fr. élévation; Lat. 8 Act of 
elevating, or of raising or conveyiug from a lower or 
deeper place to a higher; act of exalting in rank, de- 
gree, or condition state of being elevated; exaltation; 
an elevated state; dignity; exaltation of mind, charac- 
ter, or style; height; altitude; an elevated place or 
station; elevated ground; a rising ground; a bill or 
mountain; a passing of the voice from any note to one 
More acute; also n swelling or angmentation of voice. 

CEccl.) The E. in the ritual of the mass, is the rais- 
ing, first, the Host. then the cup, to receive the homage 
of the people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
At the E. a bell is rung for the people to look upon tho 
Host. This ceremony was introduced into the Latin 
Church in the beginning of the 12th century. 

od A geometrical representation of a building 
measu vertically in respect of the horizon ; called by 
the ancients the orthography. In general terms, the 
height of the building above the ground. 

CA stron.) The angular height or the altitude of a celes- 
tial body above the horizon. Thus, the eleration of the 

gee denotes the arc of the meridian intercepted between 
© pole and the horizon. 

(Sinn.) The inclination of the axis of the piece above 

€ object aimed at, to allow for the falling of the shot 
by the action of gravity. It varies with the range. 
«alling.) The angle which the style makes with 
e substyle line. — Crabb. 
spective.) Sometimes used for scenography, or per- 
ti ve representation of the whole object or building. 

EVevator, u. ([Frlrdteur.] He or that which ele- 
Yates or mises. 

(Cia) The name given in the U. States to n building 
in Which, by means of a mechanical contrivance, grain 

stored direct from the ship or car. 
rg.) An instrument with which surgeons raise any 
depressed portion of bone, especially of the cranial bones. 

(Anal.) The term applied to various muscles of the 

Y, whose action is to elevate the parts to which they 
are attached, as, the elerat^r muscles of the eyes. 
Mech.) A contrivance in buildings. for carrying per- 

Eve: ete. from floor to floor, called in Eng., a lift. 

El *watory,a. Tending to raise, power to elevate. 
eve, n. [Fr. élève, from élever, to raise, bring up, edu- 

Cate. See ELEVATE.] One brought up. or protected, by 
another; a pupil: a disciple; a scholar. 

Eleven) a [A. S. endelfene, endlufon, endlenfan—en 

r an, one, and lrfan, to leave; Ger. eilf, e1f.] One left 
After ten; one over the number of the fingers; ten and 
One added. 

Du. A symbol of ten and one, as II or XI. 

Eleven Points, in Missouri and Arkansas, a river 
rising in Oregon co., in the former State, and flowing 
B.E., enters the Big Black River in Lawrence co., Ark. 

Eleventh, a. (Sax. endlyfta.] Next in order to the 
nth. 

T. (Mus.) The interval of the octave above the fourth. 

Elf, wi s ELves. (Sax. elf; L. Ger. df; Dan. alf; 
Icel. (fr, a genius or faun, a good or evil spirit; W. 

ef, a spirit, a demon, from el, a moving principle, a 

Wpirit] A diminntive wandering spirit; a fairy; a hob- 


;|Elf'ish, a. 
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Northern nations, in whose mythology they occupy a 
prominent place. They were divided into good and bad 
elves, «nd their exploits have given rise to a multiplicity 
of delightful stories. 
“Ye sylphs and sy iuit. to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear." — Pope. 

—A diminutive being; a dwarf. 

—r.a. To entangle hair in so intricate a manner that it 
cannot be unravelled. — This was supposed to be the fa- 


vorite work of elves in the night; and all hair so matted | 


together received the name of elfAocks. — Hanmer. 


Elf-arrow-head, ELFIN-ARROW, ELP-DOLT, ELF-DART,' 


Erv-suor, ELr-8rONE, n. Popular names in Great Bri- 


tain for those arrow-heads of flint which were in use at| 


an early period among the barbarous tribes of this coun- 
try and of Europe generally, as they are still in use 
among the American Indians, the Esquimaux of the 


Arctic regions, and the inhabitants of some of the, 


islands in the Pacific Ocean. Tt was believed that elves, 
or fairies, hovering in the air, shot these barbs of flint 
at cattle, and occasionally even at men. 

Elfin, a. Relating, or pertuining, to elves or dwarfs. 

—n. An elf; a little urchin. 

Resembling elves; clad in disguise. 

Elf-loek, n. See the verb ELP. 

Elgin and Kincar'dine, Tuomas Bruce, EARL or, 
an English statesman, k. 1777. He was ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte from 1789 to 1802, and availed himself 
of the opportunities of his station; he formed a vast 
collection of sculptures, and other antiquities, sold after- 
wards to the English government, and known as the 
Elgin Marbles. Much censure has been rightly lavished 
on him by Byron and others, for mutilating the noblest 
monuments of Athens. D. 1841. 

Elginand Kinenr'dine, James Bruce, EARL or. an 
English statesman, B. 1811. He was appointed governor- 
general of Canada in 1846, and there very successfully 
grappled with the serious difficulties of the time, and 
carried out a conciliatory policy. In 1849 he was raised 
to the English peerage, with the title of Baron Elgin of 
Elgin. After administering the affairs of Canada for 8 
years, he returned to England, and was sent as special 
ambassador to China, in 1857, where he signed the im- 
portant treaty of Tientsin. Lord Elgin was aguin sent 
to China, in 1860, in. consequence of a violation of the 
treaty by the Chinese government, entered Pekin in 
state, and obtained the enforcement of the treaty. Im- 
mediately after this success he was appointed governor- 
general of India, where he died, 1863. 

Elgin, a town of Scotland, co. Elgin or Moray, on the 
Lossie, 120 m. N. of Edinburgh; celebrated for the ruins 
of its cathedral, built in 1224, and one of the most mag- 
nificent in Great Britain. Pop. 8,086. 

Elgin, a W. co. of prov. of Ontario, on the N. shore of 
Lake Erie; area, abt. 700 sq. m. KRirers. Otter and 
Thames creeks. Cup. St. Thomas. Pup. (1481) 27,618. 

Elgin, in Arkansas, n post-office of Jackson co, 
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lego, to choose.] Fit to be chosen; wortby of choice; 
referable; suitable; proper; desirable. 

El'igibleness, n. Eligibility. 

El'igibly, adv. In a manner to be worthy of choice; 
suitably. 

Eli hu. [Heb. He is my God Himself.) The youngest 
and wisest of the four sons of Job, 

Eli'jah, an emiuent prophet of Israel, in the reigns of 
Ahab and Abaziah. He was greatly persecuted by Jeze- 
bel, the wife of Ahab, bnt escaped all her machinatious, 
805 was taken up to heaven in a chariot of fire, about 

96 b. o. 

Elim'eleeh. [Heb. my God is king.] The father-iv- 
law of Ruth. 

Elim'inant, n. (Math.) Same as REPELLANT, 9. v. 

Elim'innte, v.a. [Lat. elimino, eliminatus — e, ex, and 
limen, threshold.] To turn out of doors; to expel; to 
thrust out; to discharge or throw off; to set at liberty ; 
to disengage; to separate. 

(Algeb.) "To cause to disappear, as a quantity from an 
equation, 

Elimination, n. [Fr. élimination, from L. Lat. elimi- 
matío.] Act of eliminating, or of expelling or throwing 
off; separation. 

(Algeb.) "The operation by means of which, from a 
given system of equations, another is deduced in which 
one or more of the original unknown terms or facients 
no longer appears. Thus a system of m homogt ueous 
independent equations in m variables, or, what is equiva- 
lent,a system of m non-homogeneous equations contain- 
ing » —1 unknown terms, cannot be satisfied by a com- 
mon system of values of these variables unless a certain 
relation exist between the co-efficients. Æ. leads to the 
diseovery of this relation; and the function which, 
equated to zero, expresses the same is called the result- 
ant of the system of equations. 

( Med.) The act of discharging or secreting by the pores. 
| Elimsport, in Pennsylrana,a post-village of Lyco- 
ming co., about 20 m. from Williamsport; pop. about 200. 
| Eliot, Jony, an American clergyman, commonly called 

“The apostle of the Indians,” k. in England. 1604, was 
educated at Cambridge; but on embracing Puritanism, 
he, in 1631, emigrated to New England, and became pas- 
tor of a congregation of Independents at Roxbury, where 
he established a grammar-«chool. In 1646 he began to 
learn the Indian language, that he might devote him- 
self to the conversion of the natives. In this he met 
with great success, and obtained a considerable influence 
over the various tribes. He translated the Bible into 
their language, and also several pieces of practical di- 
vinity. D. at Roxbury, 1690. — Baxter says of this divine, 
* There was no man on earth whom I honored more than 
him." A handsome memorial to perpetuate his name 
was erected in the Forest Hills Cemetery, at Roxbury. 

Eli'phaz. [Heb., the endeavor of God.] A son of Esau. 

Eliq'uament, v. (Chem.) A juice squeezed out of the 
fut of fish. — Crabb. 


Elgin, in ins, a thriving town of Kane co., on Fox Eliqua'tion, n. [Lat. eliquatio, from eliquare, to lique- 


River, 42 m. N.W. of Chicago. It is a well-built, very 
pleasant, and manufacturing place, especinlly noted for 
its watch manufactures. It has two banks and an 
academy. Pop. (1880) 10,010. See Watchmaking. p. 2519. 

Elgin, in wa, a post-village of Fayette co., on Turkey 
River, abt. 66 m. N.W. of Dubuque. 

Elgin, in Michigan, a post-office of Genesee co. 

Elgin, in Minnesota, a post-villuge and township of 
Wabashaw co., on the Minneska River, abt. 14 m. E.N.E. 
of Rochester; pop. abt. 600. 

Elgin, in New York, a post-village of Cattaraugus co., 
abt. 300 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

EM. [Heb. an offering.] A high-priest of Israel, and 
the last of the Judges, except Samnel, succeeded Sam- 
son abt. 1156 p.c. His too mild and gentle rule of the 
people, and excessive indulgence toward his wicked aud 
abandoned sons, are powerfully recorded in 1 Samuel, 
chaps. iv., xiv., and xxii, After a turbulent reign of 40 
years, he b. 1116 B. c. 

* [Heb., God, my father.] The elder brother of 
David. 

Eli’akim. [Heb., God of the resurrection.) The treas- 
nrer to king Hezekiah. 

Elias, (Moant,) the name of many summits in Greece, 
the highest of which isin the Morea, 10 m. from Mistra. 
Height, 7,829 feet. 

Elias, (Mount St.,) a range of mountains in ALASKA, 


q.v. 
Eliashib, (e-l'a-shib.) [Heb., God of conversion.] A 
high-priest of the Jews, after the captivity. 


Eli'n«ite, n. (An.) An oxide of nranium, of a dull 
reddish-brown color, with thin edges, red. Lustre, greasy 
or resinous, Fonnd in amorphous masses more or less 
resin-like in aspect, or like gum. 

Elic'it, v. a. liat: elicto, elicitus — e, ez, and ane, lacio, 
to entice, to allure; from anc. laz, lacis, fraud, deception.] 
To draw ont; to entice out ; to lure forth; to bring to 
light; to educe; to extract; to deduce by reason or ar- 
gument. 

Eli'da, in Minois, a post-village and township of Win- 
nebago co., abt. 190 m. N. by E. of Springfield. 

Eli’da, in Ohio, a post- village of Allen co., abt. 7 m. N.W. 
of Lima. 

Elide’, v.a. [Lat. clido — e, ez, and ldo, to strike or dash 
against. See Lanoy], To strike or dash out; to force 
ont; to cut off a syllable. 

Elie'zer. [Heb., God is my help.] The faithful servant 


of Abraham. 
Eligibility, n. Fr. éligibilité.) Quality or state of 
being eligibles worthiness or fitness to be chosen; the 

state or quality of a thing which renders it preferable to 


nnother, or desirable. 


Goblin. Elves were honored more particularly by the 


Eligible, (e“ Gib) a. [Fr. éligible, from Lat. eligo, and 
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| fy, to melt out, from e, out, and liquare, to make liquid, 
to melt.) (Metallurgy.) The separation of two metals 
by fusion. 

Elis, a country of Peloponnesus, lying to the W. of Ar- 
cardia and N. of Messina. It runs along the coast, and 
is watered by the river Alpheus. It was famous for the 
horses it produced, whose speed was sv well known and 
tried at the Olympic Games. 

Elisabeth. (Heb, God hath sworn.] The wife of 
Zacharias, and mother of John the Baptist. 

Elisavetgrad, (ei-le-za-vet'grad.) a town and fortress 
of European Russia, govt. of Cherson, or Kerson, on the 
Ingul, 130 m. from Cherson; pop. 12,000. 

Eli'sha,or ELisEUs. [ Heb., salvation of God.] A Hebrew 
prophet, and the successor of Elijah, who called him 
from the plough. He performed numerous miracles, 
and was held iu great respect by the kings of Israel and 
Syria. D. about 860 n. o. 

Elish'ebn. The wife of Aaron. 

Eli’sion, n. [Fr. élision, from Lat. elisio. See ELIDE.] 
A striking or forcing out. 

(Gram.) The cutting off or suppression of a vowel or 
syllable, particularly at the end of a word, for the sake 
of euphony. 

Eli sor. n. m éliseur, from flire, to choose. See ELxor.] 
(Eng. Law.) Two persons appointed by the court to 
return a jury, when the sheriff and the coroner have 
been challenged as incompetent.— Blackstone. 

Elite’,n. [Fr. élite; Lut e, nnd lego, lectus, to pick, to 
choose, to gather, See EiJGInLE.) A choice or select 
body; the chosen part, particularly of an army; the 
flower of an army ; the best part. 

Elix'ir, n. (Fr. lizir; Sp. elixir ; It. elisire, from Lat 
elizus, boiled thoroughly —e, er, and liz, lye, ashes; 
Arab. aksir; Hind. akseer.] That which is extracted 
by boiling, refining, &c ; the quintessence; refined 
spirit; an extract. 

Alchemy.) A liquor for transmuting metals into gold. 
ed A compound tincture; any cordial ; that sub- 
stance which invigorates. 

Eli’za, in California, a village of Yuba co., on Feather 
River, abt. 5 m. 8. of Murysville. 

Eli'zn, in Ilinois, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Eli’ in Texas, a post-office of Houston co. 

Eliz'abeth, Queen of England, danghter of Henry 
VIIL, by his queen Anne Boleyn, B. 1533. When three 
years of age, she lost her mother, who was beheaded, 
and was herself immediately bastardized by Act of Par- 
liament. By a later Act, however, the snccession to the 
throne, was conditionally secured to her. E. was care- 
fully educated, attaining, under the direction of Roger 
Ascham, considerable proficiency in Latin, French, and 
Italian, and some knowledge of Greek. She was brought 
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up in the Protestant faith. Marriage projects were 
early set on foot for her, and she entertained with more 
or less of sincerity numerous successive suitors; but 
she never married, She accompanied her sister Mary to 
London on her accession to the throne; but iu the follow- 
ing year, immediately after the suppression of Wyatt's 
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to the wisdom and measures of her ministers, these 
ministers were her choice aud had her support. Her 
reign was one of the greatest periods in English liter- 
ary history, — the age of Shinkspeare and Spenser, of 
Bacon and Raleigh and Hooker. It was an age too of 
the grent enterprises and discoveries: as those of Drake, 
Frobisher, and other maritime heroes. Æ. p. at Rich- 
mond, March 24, 1603; her health and spirits baving 
never recovered the shock they received by the execu- 
tion of Essex, two years previously. 

Elizabeth. PuiueriNE Mariæ HELENE, commonly 
called MADAME ELIZABETH, sister of Louis XVI.. the 
faithful friend and companion of the royal family in 
their flight to Varennes, and during their imprisonment, 
B. 1364; executed, on the pretence of corresponding with 
her other brothers, atterwards Louis XV ILL. and Charles 
X,by the revoiutionists, May 10, 1794. 

Elizabeth, in Arkansas, a village, cap. of Jackson co., 
on White River, abt. 100 m. N.E. of Little Rock. 

Elizabeth, in J/linois, a post-village of Jo Duviess co., 
abt. 18 m. S. E. of Galena; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Elizabeth. or Elizabethtown, in ///inois, a post- 
village, cup. of Hardin co., on the Ohio River, abt. 219 
m. S. S. E. of Springfield. 


Elizabeth, in u,, a post-village of Harrison co., 


Fig. 930. — ELIZABETH. 
(After a painting by Zucchero.) 

insurrection, she was arrested and sent to the Tower. 
She was kept in, more or less, close confinement during 
Mary’s reign; and was removed from the Tower to 
Woodstock, and thence to Hatfield House, At the nge 
of 25 she succeeded Mary, and was received at London 
with immense joy, the bishops meeting her at Highgate, 
and the people in crowds escorting her through the city. 
The re-establishment of the Protestant faith and wor 

ship; conflicts in varions forms with the adherents of 
the Romish system, who were also the enemies of E. as 
a Protestant sovereign ; conflicts on the other hand with 
the Puritan party, ever growing stronger; — these were 
the staple of home transactions during this reign. For- 
eign affairs also were almost entirely acts of the same 
druma, — the great struggle between the two religions. 


Pope Paul IV. refused to acknowledge 's title; Pius 
V. and Sixtus V. published bulls of excommunication 
against her, and absolved her subjects from their allegi- 
ance; the king of France supported the claim of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to the crown of England, and Æ. assisted 
the Protestants in Scotland, in France, and the Nether- 
lands; and above all, the struggle took outward shape 
and formidable dimeusions in the threatened Spanish 
invasion and the “Invincible Armada." E. on her 
accession retained the n advisers of her sister 
Mary, but added several eminent men to their number ; 
among whom 
were „Lord 
Burleigh, who 
remained her 
first minister 
till his death; 
Sir Nicholas 
Bacon; and, at 
a later period, 
Sir Francis 
Walsingham. 
The imprison- 
ment and exe- 
cution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 
has been a fruit- 
ful occasion 
of reproach 
inst Queen 

; yet none 
can doubt that 
Mar sanc- 
tioned and took 
part in the plots 
and schemes 
which had for 
their object the 
dethroning of 
E, and the ele- 
vation of Mary 
to the throne, The personal character of E. has naturally 
been depicted in very different colors by Romanists and 
Protestants; exaggeration made on both sides, and the 
truth lying probably between the two extremes. Recent 
inquiries have resulted in a less favorable view than has 
been usual in England. Vanity in excess, selfishness, 
unwomanly hardness, love of expense and display, in- 
dulgence in bursts of on, indelicate speech and 
manners, and fondness for worthless favorites (especially 
the earls of Leicester and Essex), are too obvious fea- 
tures of her character. But energy, and good sense, and 
a certain courage E. had too; for though the prosperity 
and progress that marked her reign must be attribnted 


Fig. 931, — TOMB or ELIZABETH. 
(Westminster Abbey.) 


abt. 12 m. S. E. of Coydon, 

Eliz'nbeth,or Elizabethtown, in N. Carolina, a 
post-village, cap. of Bladen co., ou the Cape Fear River, 
abt. 90 m. 8. of Raleigh. 

Eliz'nbeth, in New Jersey, a city, cap. of Union co., 
übt. 5 m. S. by W. of Newark, and % m. W.8.W. of New 
York. E. was formerly the cap. and principal town of 
New Jersey. It contains many handsome and substan- 
tial public buildings, and several important manufac- 
tories. Settled in 1605. Zop. abt. 25,000. 

Elizabeth, in Ohio, a township of Lawrence co.; pop. 
abt. 4,000. — A township of Miami co.: pop. abt, 1,700, 

Elizabeth. in Pennsylvania, a post township of Alle- 
ghany co.; pop. abt. 7,500, — A township of Lancaster 
co, abt. 15 m. N. of Lancaster. — A post-borough in the 
above township, on the Mononguhela River, abt. 16 m. 
S. k. of Pittsburg: „ ubt. 2,000, 

Eliz'nbeth, or Elizabethtown. in Virginia, a 
village of Wood co., on the Kanawha River, abt. 300 m. 
N.W. of Richmond. i 

Elizabeth'an, d. Pertaining to Queen Elizabeth, or 
to her times; as, the Elizabethan poets. 

Elizabeth City, in N. Carolina, a t-town, cap. 
of Pasquotank co., on the Pasquotank River, about 215 
m. E. by N. of Raleigh; „ about 2,000, — On Feb. 10, 
1862, E. was attacked by a National fleet of 7 steamers 
and a schooner led by commander S. C. Rowan. After 
a severe action of less than half an hour, the fort defend- 
ing the town was evacuated, the town itself captured, 
and the Confederate vessels burned in the harbor. 

Elizabeth City, in Virginia, a S. E. co., bordering 
on Chesapeake y; area, about 50 sq. m. Rivers. 
Back River and Hampton Roads. It was one of the 8 
original shires into which Virginia was divided in 1634. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Hampton, A. about 


5,800. 
Elizabeth Furnace, in Virginia, a post-office of 


Augusta co, 

Elizabeth Island, in the Strait of Magellan; Lat. 
529 50’ 8., Lon, 90° 30' W. It is uninhabited. 

Eliz'nbeth Islands, in Massachusetts. They are 16 
in number, very small, and lie between Bi 's Buy 
and Vineyard Sound. 

Eliz'abeth Petrovna, empress of Russia, B. 1709, 
was daughter of Peter the Great. In 1741 she usurped 
the imperial throne, by dethroning the infant Ivan, 
which was effected without the shedding of blood. At 
her accession, she made a vow that no capital punish- 
ments should take place in her reign. But her human- 
ity was at least equivocal, for she afterwards inflicted 
upon the countesses Bestuchef and Lapoukin the punish- 
ment of the knout, and had their tongues cut out for 
betraying some of her secret amours. Though dissolute 
in her manners, she was extremely superstitious, and 
performed her devotions with rigorous exactness. In 
1756 she joined Austria and France against Prussia. 
D. in 1762. 

Elizabeth Port, in New Jersey, a t-vill of 
Union co., on Staten Island Sound, abt. 14 m. W.S.W. of 
New York; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Eliz'abeth River, in Virginia, empties into Hamp- 
ton Roads, A — pag is stationed on Craney Island 
Flats, at its mouth. 

Eliznbeth, (St.,)daughter of Andreas TL, king of 
Hu , B. at Presburg, 1207. She early displayed what 
may be called a passion for the severities of the Chris- 


tinn life, despising pomp, avarice, ambition, cultivating 
humility, and exhibiting the most self-denying benevo- 
lence. When only 14 years old, she ed the land- 
grave of Thuringia, Louis IV., who died in 1227. Great 
misfortunes soon befell her. She was deprived of her re- 
ency by the brother of her deceased husband, and 
driven out of her dominion on the plea that she wasted 
the treasures of the state by her charities. The in- 
habitants of Marburg, whose miseries she had frequently 
relieved, refused her an asylum, for fear of the new re- 
gent. At last she found refuge in the monnstery of 
Kitzingen, and when the warriors who had attended 
her nusband in the crusade returned from the East, she 
thered them around her, and recounted her sufferings. 
teps were taken to restore to the unfortunate princess 
her sovereign rights. She declined the regency, how- 
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her unnatural self-sacrifice, We shudder even in 
sympathy when we read of this beautiful, tender-h. 
creature washing the head and the feet of the scrofu- 
Jous nnd the leprous. Murillo bas a pain! (now in 
the Museum at Madrid) of this act of evan devo- 
tion. At lust her health gave way; 
November, 1231, she D. at the oi 
ed 4 yeurs after her death, 
toria de Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie, (Paris, 1836.) 

Eliz'nbethton, in Tennessee, a A s 1 
Carter co., abt. 318 m. E of Nashville The village 
presents situated on an island at the junction of the 

— and. . — o, La 

iz/'abethtown, in iana, a e of Bar- 

tholomew co , abt. 7 m. S.E. of Cube T 

—A "MM of Jac co., on White River, abt. 65 m. 8. 

by E. of Indianapolis. T 

Klizabethio wm. ln Agaci d puis of 
iz u wn, entucky, a Ca 
Hardin. co, on Valley Creek, abt. A3 m. S. by W. of 
Louisville. 

Eliz‘abethtown, in N. Carolina, 
of Bladen co. on Cape Fear River, 50 m. above 
Wilmington ; abt. 200. — i 


Eliz'abethtown, in New Mexico, a P. 


pag notte 


in New York, a po 
township, cap. of x 1 


on Boquet 
Elix'abethtown hi Ohio Village of Semmes = | 
z wmn,in a 
abt. 85 m. E.N.E. of Zanesville. So 
—A village of Hamilton co., abt. 18 m. W. of Cincinnati. 
E d — pop. abt. 200. ^ 
z'a wn,in I 
Lancaster co., abt. 19 m. S. E. of Harrisburg; pop. 
ubt. 1,100. e 
Elizabethtown, in Virginia. See GRAVE CREEK. 
Eliz‘abeth ville, in Kentucky,a P. O. of Pendleton 
m hir dilige in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
uphin co. 
Eliz'abetopol, a town of Russian Trans-Caucasia, Lat. 
40° 42 N., Lon. 469 20" E.; pop. 15,000. 
Eli'zaville, in Indiana, a post-village of Boone co., 
2i 23 n" W. of 2 ar E 
'zn ville, in Ken , a post-village of Fleming co. 
abt. 70 m, E. by N. of Franklort; pop. abt, 20 p 
Eli'znville, in New York, a posi of Columbia 
co., abt. 42 m. 8. by W. of Albany. < "t 
Elk, u. (AS. elch ; Gr. alke. Zub) See Derr and Moost. 
Elk, in Jowa, a township o Garta co.; pop. abt. 500. 
A post-office of Decatur co. 
rm agg o Delaware 2 Pp. 
n Michigan, a post-office of Saginaw co. 
—A township of Sanilac co.; abt. 250, 


a post-village, cap. 


ever, and would only accept the revenues which accrued 
to her as landgravine. The remainder of her days were 
devoted to incessant devotions, almsgivings, mortifica- 
tions, &c. There is something mournfully sublime in 
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Elk, in Ohio, a township of Noble co.; pep. abt. 1,700. 

—A post-township of Vinton co. ; ‘pop. abt. 2300, 1 

Elk, in Pennsylvania, a N.W, central co.; area, abt. 
800 sq.m. Airers. Clarion River, and the Bennets and 
Driftwood branches of Sinnemahoning Creek. 
uneven, and in the 8. p mountainous, the most ele- 
vated part of which is Elk Mountain, whence the name 
of the county. Soil, generally fertile. Cap. Ridgeway. 
Pop. (1880) 12,800. i 

A township of Chester co.; pop. abt. 1 

—A township of Clarion co.; pop. abt. 

—A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 


Elk, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Pocahontas co. Í 


255 Wisconsin, a village of Crawford co. 
the Turkey River, abt, 90 m. N. oi 
Elk Camp, in Culifornia, a village of co., 
Elk Ci in Make Terrig NM ez 
Percés rds the 8. Fork of Clearwater River, dic Mo 
Elk City, in Minnesota, a village of Sherburne co., s 
5 m. N.W. of Humboldt. epe. 
Mississippi River, about 11 
m. 8. of Fort Ripley. : » 
from Washington co. — 
Elk Creek, in Jwa, a township of Jasper 6o.; pop. 
EIk Creek, in Kansas, a post-vill., cap. of 
Elk Creek, in Kentucky,a ice of 
ip of Erio 
co., abt. 20 m. S. W. of Erie; pop. abt. 2,000, 
Elk Creek, in Virginia, a post-office of Grayson co. 
Elk Cross Roads, in N. Carolina, a village of Asho 
con abt. 200 m. W NW. of Raleigh: 1 
Elk Ford, in Jowa, a village of Jones co., about 35 m. 
N.E. of Iowa City. 4 
co., abt. 18 m. S. E. of Sacramento. 
Elk Grove, iv Minois, a post-township of Cook co., 
Elk Grove, in Wisconsin, a village of Iowa co., abt. 40 
m. W. by 8. of Madison. 
N. of Galena; pop. abt. 1,900, 
El-khargeh, (kar’gai,) a town of ` the 
cap.of the Great Oasis; Lat. 259 Me. ra 
Elk hart, in Minois, a township of 
abt. 1,400. 
Elk hart. or Evxaarr Crrr, in Minois, a 
of Logan co., abt. 17 m. N.N.E. of Springfi oa 
area, abt. 465 sq.m. Rivers, 
rivers, Surfuce, undulating; 


ad’er, in Jowa, a post-village of Cle „on 
Fs Gy.” 
abt. 40 m. S. W. of Orleans Bar. 
m. E. by 8. of Lewistown ; abt. 300, 
—A village of Todd co., on the 
EIK Creek, in /ndiana, enters the Muscatatuck River 
abt. 1,100. 
Lent f co. 
Elk Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post- to. 
Elk 8 Wisconsin, a P. O. of Trempealeau co. 
EIk Dale, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Chester co, 
Elk Grove, in California, a post-village of Sacramento 
abt. 22 m, N.W. of Chicago; . abt. 1 
—A post-village and township of Lafayette co., abt. 20 m. 
Prp. 6.000. a "iis 
Logan co.; pop. 
Elk hart. in Indiana, a N. co. bordering on 
h Joseph's 2 el 
soil, fertile, There are 
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several lakes in the N. part, the largest of which is abt. 
20 m. in circumference. Cup. Goshen. Pop. abt. 42,000. 

=A post-village and township of Elkhart co., at the junc- 
tion of the Elkhart and St. Joseph's rivers, abt. 100 m. 
E. of Chicago, III.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

A township of Noble co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Elk hart,. in Jowa, a post-village of Polk co. 

Elk hart, in Wisconsin, a village of Sheboygan co., 
abt. 12 m. S. W. of Sheboygan. 

Elk hart River, iu Jndiana, rises in Noble co., and 
flowing N.W., enters the St. Joseph in Elkhart co. 
Length abt. 100 m. 

Elk horn, in California, a township of San Joaquin 
co.; pep. abt, 2.500. 

Elk horn, in Illinois, a township of Brown co.; pop. 
ubt. 1,600. 

A township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 900. 

—A post-village of Washington co., ubout 125 miles S. of 
Springfield. 

Elk Horn, in Iowa, a post-office of Shelby co. 

EIk'horn. in Kansas, n post-ottice of Liucoln co. 

Elk horn, in Missouri, a village of Montgomery co., 
abt, 90 m. N.E, of Jefferson City. 

—A village of Ray co., abt. 160 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Elk horn, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Walworth co., abt, 40 m. W. of Racine. Fop. of 
township, abt. 1,700. 

Elk horn City, in Nebraska, a post- village of Douglas 
co., on the Elkhorn River, abt. 25 m. WNW. of Omaha 
City. 

Elkhorn River, in Kentucky, rises in Fayette co., 
and fu wing N.W., enters the Kentucky River in Frank- 
lin co. 

Elkhorn River, in Nebraska, rises in Holt co., and 
traversing Madison, Stanton, Cumming, Dodge, and 
Douglas cos., enters the Nebraska, or Platte, River abt. 
30 m. above its junction with Missouri River. 

Elk Lake, in Pansylvania, a P.O. of Susquehanna co. 

Eikland, iv Michigan, n post-township of Tuscola co., 
abt. 40 tn. E. of Bay City; pop. abt. 200. 

Elk'lan d, in Pennsylvania, a township of Sullivan co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

-A post-village and township of Tioga co., abt. 16 m. N. 
of Wellsborough; pop. of township abt. 500. 

Elk Lick, in Missouri, a village of Pike co., abt. 82 m. 
N.E. by N. of Jefferson City. 

Elk Lick, in /*tnnsylcania, a post-township of Somer- 
set co., Abt. 17 m. S. of Somerset; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Elk Mills, in Missouri, a post-villaze of McDonald co., 
on Elk River, abt. 220 m. S. W of Jefferson City. 

Elk Mountain, in Pennsylvania. I. In the 8. part 
of Elk co., a short distance 8.E. of Little Toby's Creek. 
II. Iu the S. E. part of Susquehanna co. Height of the 
latter abt. 2,000 ft. 

Elk Point, in Dakota Territory, a post-village, cap. of 
Union co., abt. 20 m. N.W. of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Elk Port, in Jowa, a post-village of Clayton co., about 
80 m. N. by E. of Iowa City. 

EIk Rapids, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of An- 
trim co., on the east arm of Graud Traverse Bay, abt. 17 
m. N. E. of Grand Traverse City. 

Elk Ridge Landing, in Maryland, a post-village 
of Howard co., on the Patapsco River, abt. 7 m. S. W. of 
Baltimore. 

Elk River, in Indiana, a township of Allen co. 

Elk River, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
Clinton co., abt. 40 miles N.N.E. of Davenport; ip. of 
township abt. 1.900, 

iver, in Minnesota, a post-village and townsl:ip, 
Cap. of Sherburne co., on Elk River; pop. abt. 400. 

Elk (or C.wsrv) River, in Missouri and Indian Terri- 
tory, rises in McDonald co. of the former State, and flow- 
ing S W., enters the Neosho River in Indian Territory. 

Elk Ri Wer, in Pennsylvania and Maryland, formed by 
the Big and Little Elk creeks, which rise in Chester co, 
s the former State, and unite in Cecil co., Maryland. 
8 g IDE S. W., it enters the Chesapeake Bay about 8 m. 

Wat Havre-de-Grace. 

NW iwer, in Tennessee and Alabama, rises on the 
f th Slope of the Cumberland Mountaios in Grundy co. 
of the former State, and flowing S. W. into Alubame,| 

Elk E the Tennessee River from Limestone co. 

0 Ri Wer, in W. Viryinia, rises on the W. slope of the 
eh ler Mountain in Pocahontas co., and flows gen- 

i ly W., to the Great Kanawha River, which it enters 

at Charleston in Kanawha co. 

iver Station, in Minnesota, a post-office of 

Sherburne co. 

pi Ohio, a township of Columbiana co. ; pop. 
un, in Pennsylvania. a post-office of Tioga co. 
un., in Virginia, a post-office of Fauquier co. 
Pring, iu Kentucky, a post-office of Warren co. 
Pring, in Missouri, a village of Pike co. 

130 toii, in //linois, a post-village of Crawford co., abt. 

Elk m. S.E. of Springfield. 

E ton, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of Todd co., on 

xi IK Creek, about 187 m. of Frankfort. 
kton, in Maryland, a post-village, cap. of Cecil co., 
9n the Elk River, at the confluence of its two branches ; 

P. about 1,600. 

Elkto , 

m. S. 


a post-village of Hickory co., abt. 
y of Jofferean City. Diath " 
in Ohio, a t-vil 0 umbiana co., abt. 
159 m. N. E of Columbus. - 
Elkton, in Oregon, a post-village of Douglas co., on the 
Umpqua River, about 36 m. N.N.W. of Roseburg. 
kton, in Tennessee, a post-village of Giles co., on Elk 
River, about 67 m. S. of Nashville. 
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Elkton, in Wisconsin, a village of Dunn co., on the 
Chippewa River, about 17 m. 8 E. of Menomonie. 

Elk view, iu J unsylvania, a P. O. of Chester co. 

Elk ville, in ///inots, a post-oflice of Jackson co. 

Elk ville, in N. Grind, a village of Caldwell co. 

Ell, n. (Sax. elne, el, elle; Lat. ulna, from Gr. dicné, the 
elbow, tlie ürm ; W. elin, an angle, an elbow.) A meas- 
ure of length, said to have been originally the length 
between the ends of the extended arms, or a fathom. 
The English ell is 45 inches, or 5 quarters; the Scotch 
ell, 3772 English inches; aud the Flemish ell is 27 inches, 
or 3 quarters. 

Ellag’ic Acid, n. [Formed from Fr. galle, gall re- 
versed.) (Chem.) An insoluble acid found as a gray 
crystalline powder during the preparation of gallic 
acid. It is found us a product of animal life in certain 
intestinal concretions or bezoars (q. v.) occurring in the 
antelopes of Central Asia. Form, HO,Cq4H30;. 

Ellagite, n. (Min.) Ferriferous NATIOLITE, g. v. 

EVlaville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Schley 
co. about 44 m, E.S. H. of Columbus. 


Elleb'orine, n. (Chm.) An acrid resin obtained from 


the Helleborne hyemalis. 

El'lenborough, iu West Virginia, a post-village of 
Ritchie co., about 37 m. E. of Parkersburg. 

Ellenborough, in Wisconsin, a township of Grant 
c., about 20 m. N. of Dubuque ; pop. about 1,300, 

—A post-village of Grant co., on Flatte River, about 7 m. 
S. E. of Lancaster. 

Ellenburgh, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Clinton co.. about 150 m. N. of Albany; pop. of 
township about 4,000. 

Ellenburgh Centre, in New Fork, a post-office 
of Clinton co. 

Ellendale, in Delaware, a post-office of Sussex co. 

Ellendale Forge, in Z'cinsylvania, a post-ollice of 
Dauphin co. 

El’ lengowan, in Maryland, a P. O. of Baltimore co. 
eno'rah, in Missouri, a post-office of Gentry co. 
Ellensburg, iu Oregon, a post-village, cap. of Curry 
co., on the Rogue River, at its entrance into the Pacific 

Ocean, about 350 m. S. W. of Salem; pop. about 400. 

Ellenville, in New York, a post-village of Ulster co., 
about 50 m. 8.5.W. of Albany; pop. about 1,600. 

El'lerslie, in Georgia, a post-village of Harris co., abt. 
14 in. N.E. of Columbus. 

Ellerslie, in Pennsylvania, a village of Susquehanna 
co., about 140 m. N.N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Ellery, WiLLiAM, one of the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence, B. at Newport, R. L, 1727. 
He was appointed by President Washington collector of 
his native town, and held this office till the end of his 
long life. D, 1820. 

Ellery, in 7//inois, a village of Stephenson co. 

Ellery, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Chautanqua co., on Chautauqua Lake, about 55 m. S. S. W. 
of Buffalo ; pop. about 3,200. 

Elletsville, or ELLITTSVILLE, in Indiana, a post- 
village of Monroe co., about 7 m. N. W. of Bloomington ; 
pop. about 150, 

Ellicott, in New York, a township of Chautauqua co., 
on Chautauqua Like ; pop. about 10,000. 

—A post-office of Erie co. 

El'lieott's Mills, in Maryland, a post- village, cap. of 
Howard co., ou the Patapsco River, ubout 12 m. W. by 
8. of Baltimore ; pop. about 1,700, 

Ellicottville, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Cattaraugns co., on the Great Valley Creek, 
about 400 m. W. of Albany; pop. of township about 
2,700, 

Ellijay, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Gilmer co. 
on the river of the same name, about 171 m. N.W. of 
Milledgeville. 

Ellijay River, in Georgia, rises in Gilmer co., and 
enters the Coosawattee at the village of Ellijay. 

Ellington, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of Tolland co., about 20 m. N.E. of Hartford; pop. 
of township about 1,800. 

Ellington, in Minois, a township cf Adams co.; pop. 
about 2.500. 

Ellington, in Jowa, a post-office of Hancock co. 

Ellington, iu Michigan, a post-township of Tuscola 
co, on Cass River, about 95 m. N. of Detroit; pop. 
about 200. 

r in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Dodge co., abt. 16 m. 8.E. of Faribault; pop. abt. 300. 

Ellington, in New Fork, a pes tdw b of Chan- 
tanqua co., about 25 m. E. of Maysville; pop. abt. 3,200. 

Ellington, in Wisconsin, a village and township of 
Outagamie co., about 36 m. W. by 8. of Green Bay; 

. of township about 1,200. 

ERU wp" Corners, in Maine, a post-office of 

ork co. 

El'liot, in Maine, a post-village and township of York 
co., about 45 m. S.W. of Portland ; pop. abont 2,300. 

EM lott, in California, a post-village and township of 
San Joaquin co., about 22 m. N. by E. of Stockton; pop. 
of township about 750. 

Elliott, in Jowa, a township of Louisa co. ; pop. abt. 500. 

Elliot'ta, or E.t0TA, in Minnesota, a post- village of Fill- 
more co., abont 14 m. S. E. of Preston. 

El'liottsburgh. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Perry co. 

El'liottstown, in Illinois, a P. O. of Effingham co. 

Elliotts ville, in Ohio, a village of Jefferson co., on 
the Ohio River, about 145 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 

El'liottsville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Fluvanna co. 

Ellipse’, n. Fr., from Gr. tleipsis, an omission or de- 
fect, from elleiptd, to leave out, to omit, to pass by, from 
ec, and leipo, to leave, — so called from being defective 
in one of its properties as compared with the parabola. ] 
(Geom.) A figure of an oval shape, representing approx- 
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imately the shape of the planetary orbits. It is a curve 
of the second order, and is a conic section, formed by 
cutting arightcone bya plane passing obliquely through 
its opposite sides. The section of a cone formed by a 
plane passing through it at right angles to its axis is a 


A 


circle. If the plane cuts the cone in a direction parallel 
to its surface, the conic section so formed is a parabola ; 
but any section formed by the passage ofa plane through 
the cone at any angle to its axis between a right angle 
and the angle at which the surface of the eone is in- 
clined to the base, is an ellipse. To make this clear, let 
ABC (Fig. 932) represent a cone; any section of this 
cone at right angles to the axis A Z, or parallel to the 
base, as the section D F EG, will be seen at once to be a 
circle. Let the plane passing through the cone in the 
section D F EG be now supposed to revolve about F G, a 
diameter of the circle D F EG, as abont an axis, any 
section of the cone, as H F K G, made in its revolution 
from its original position when it was at right angles to 
the axis, until it assumes a position L F N G M, parallel 
to the surface of the cone, is an ellipse. The section of 
the cone formed by the last-named portion of tlie plane 
isa parabola. When the cutting plane is in a direction 
parallel to the axis, as OQ P or RTS, the curve thus 
formed is a Ayperbola. In Fig. 933, C F D G représents a 
rfect ellipse. The points A and B are called its foci, 

2? D its greater axis, and F G its lesser axis. C is its cen- 

tre, and the fraction represented by E B as the numer- 
ator, and E D as the denominator. its eccentricity. The 
lines drawn from any point in the circumference to the 


2 x 


G 
Fig. 933, 

foci are termed the focal distances of that point, and the 
sum of these is the same for every point in the circum- 
ference, since the curve is generated by the revolution 
of a point controlled by a cord, equal in length to the 
greater axis O D, and fastened at the ends to the foci 
A B; thus, AC+CB=AH+HB=AF+FB=AX+XB, &c. 
The line drawn through either of the foci parallel to 
the lesser axis, as H B, is called the latus rectum of the 
ellipse. — There are various contrivances for describing 
an ellipse, called ellipsugraphs or elliptic compasses. 
The simplest method of description is to fix on a plane 
the two ends of a thread with pins in the foci, and make 
a pencil move on the plane, keeping the thread con- 
stantly stretched. The end of the pencil will trace an 
ellipse, whose major axis is equal to the length of the 
thread. 

Ellip’sis, u.; pl. ELLIPSES. [Gr. elleipsis. See ELLIPSE.) 
Defect; omission; an ellipse. 

(Gram. and Rhet.) The omission of a word necessary 
to complete the expression or sentence in its usual form; 
as, “ The house we saw,” instead of “ The house that we 
saw.” The object of Æ. is shortness and impressiveness; 
accordingly it prevails in proverbs. 

(Printing.) Applied to various marks used to denote 
the omission of letters or words, thus, [—] [***] [..... J. 

Ellip'sograph, n. [From Lat. elipsis, and Gr. gra- 
phein, to write.] (Geom.) An instrument for describing 
an ellipse. — See ELLIPSE. 

Ellip’soid, n. (Fr. ellipsoide, from Lat. ellipsis ; Gr. 
elleipsis, and eidos, form.) (Geom.) A surface of the 
second order, which is cut by every plane in an ellipse. 
The most interesting species is called the Spheroid, q. v.. 
from the fact of the form of the earth being spheroidal 

Ellip'soid, Ellipsoid’al, a. Relating to, resem 
bling, or shaped as, an ellipsoid. 
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Ellip'tic, or Arrest, a. [Or. ep.. ( Geom.) Per- Elis’ worth, in Mainz, a town, port of entry, and the Elmshorn. a town of Germany, in Holstein, on the 


taining t» an ellipse; having the form of an ellipse. | 
(Grum. and Rhet.) Having parts or words omitted; 
as, an elliptical sentence. | 

Ic adv. According to the figure called an 
elipse. 

(Gram. and Rhet.) With a part omitted. 

Elliptic Compasses, n. (Geom.) A name given to 
various contrivances fur describing an ellipse by con- 
tinued motion. — See ELLIPSE. 

Elliptic'ity, n. Quality of being elliptical; deviation 
from the form of a sphere or circle. (Applied to the fig- 
ure of the earth.) 

Eliptic-Inn'ceolate, a, (%.) Having a form be- 
tween elliptic and lanceolate. 

Ellip’tograph, u. Same as ELLIPSOQRAPH, 

Ellis, in vras, a N. coutral co. ; area, nbt. 1,080 sq. m. 
Rivers, Trinity River. Surfuce, diversified ; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Waxahachie. 

EI Lis, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Portage co. 

El lisburgh. in /ndiana, a vill of Grange co., 
about 150 m. N.N.E of Indiawapolis. 

mn in New Jersey, a. post- village of Camden 
co., about U m. S.E. of Camden. 

Ellisbu „ in New York, n post-village and town- 
ship of Jefferson co, on Lake Ontario, about 16 m. S. W. 
of Watertown ; . of township about 9,000, 

Ellisburgh, in /rnasylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

El lis Grove, in J//inois, a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Ellis Island, in New York, abt. 1 m. below the city, 
in New York Bay. Fort Gibson is built upon it. 

Ellison, in Tini, a post-township of Warren co.; 


„ about 1,600. 

Elis River, in New Hampshire, enters the Saco River 
from Coos co. 

Elliston, in //lincis, a post-township of Warren co. 

Elliston, in Kentucky, a post-office of Madison co, 

Elliston, in New York, a village of Onondaga co., abt. 
140 m. W. by N. of Albany. | 

Ellistown, in Mississippi, a village of Pontotoc co., 
about 45 m. B.E. of Holly Springs. 

Ellisville, in J/linois, n post-village and township of 
Fulton co., on Spoon River, about 45 in. W. by 8. of Pe- 
oria; . about 600, 

Ellisville, in N. Curolina, a P. O. of Bladen co, 
Ellisville, in Missisippi, n post-village, cap. of Jones 
co., on Tallahalla River, about 144 m. S.E. of Jackson, 
El lisville, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., abt. 

24 m. W. of 8t. Lonis, 

Ellisville, in Viryinia, a post-village of Louisa co., 
about 60 m. N.W. of Richmond, 

Ellisville, in Wisconsin, n P. O, of Kewaunee co, 

Ello'ra, Evora, or ELURU, a village of Hindostan, in the! 
Nizam's dom., prov. Aurongabad, in abt, Lat. 199 58“ N., 
Lon. 729 24 E.; celebrated for some remarkable cave 
temples, excavated in the solid rock, which in magni- 
tude and perfection surpass all other constructions of 
the kind in India, The greatest and most splendid is 
the Aylas, or “ Paradiso” (Fig. 034), a pagoda conse- 
crated to Siva, 100 ft. high, surrounded by tive chapels 


cap. of Hancock co, on both sides of the Uniou River, 
which is navignble, and empties into Frenchman's Bay | 
about 4 m. below this point. E. is one of the most comi- | 
mercial cities in the State; its exports in timber are 
considerable, and it carries on cod and mackerel fish- 
erivs. . about 6,000. 

Ells wo s in Missouri, a village of Texas co., about 
Nó m. S. by E. of Jefferson City. 

Ellsworth, in Nerada, n post-office of Nye co. 

Elis^worth, in New Hampshire, a township of Graf- 
ton cu, about 50 m. N. N. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 300. 

Ellsworth. iu New York, a P. O. of St. Lawrence eo. 

Elis’ worth, in %%, a post-village and township of 
Mahonimg cv., about 165 m, N.E of Columbus; pop. of 
towuship about 850. 

Elis worth, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Pierce co, 

Ellsworth Falls, in Maine, a village of Hancock co., 
about 30 m. 8.E. of Bangor. 

Ell well, in J*nnzyleanta, a post-office of Bradford co. 

Ellwood, ‘Tuomas, an English minister of the Friends, 
u. nt Crowell, 1639. Ho was bred in the tenets of the 
Church of England, but was indnced to join the Quakers, 
through which he lost the favor of his father. He be- 
came reader to Milton, and turned to good account the 
opportunity thus afforded him of making np for the 
deficiencies of his early education. Æ. suffered impris- 
onment for his religion, and wrote a number of books 
iu its defence, He also edited Geo Fox's Journal, 
and published a history of the Old and New Testaments; 
a sacred poem on the life of David, &c. During the 
raging of the plague in London, in 1665, he obtained a 


Elbe, 10 m. from Glückstadt; pop. 6,700. 

Elm Sprin in Arkansas, a post-village of Washing- 
ton en., abt. 212 m. N.W. of Little Rock. 

Elm Springs in Jowa, n post-office of Butler co, 

Elm „In Illinois, a village of Hancock co., about 
100 m. W. N. W. of Springfield. 

Elmwood, in J/ilinois, a post-village of Peoria co., 
abt, 23 m. W. by N. of Peoria, 

Elm wood. in —— a post-township of Tuscola 
1 €——X of 4 

Elmwood, in Missouri, a post- vil of Saline co., 
abt. 30 ni. E. S. K. of Lexington. —- 

Elm wood, in Jrnnsylrunia, n post-office of Potter co. 

ne a. Abounding with elms. 

El Obeid, (al o'baid,) the cap. of Kordofan, Africa, 230 
m. from Sennaar, Arp. Gold, hides, ivory, gum-arabic, 
nud slaves, Pop. 30,000. 

Eloe'ular, a. [Lat. e, without, nnd loculus, cell, com- 
»rtment.] (Hot) That has but one cell; unilocular. 

Elocu'tion, n. ber. Hucut iim; Lat. elocutio, from do- 
quor, elocutus — e, ex, and loquor, to speak.) A speakin; 
out; distinct ulteranco; the utterance or delivery 
words, particularly in public discourses and arguments; 
manner of speaking; management of the voice in speak- 
ing: oral expression; pronunciation; delivery.— See 
Deitveny, and RHETORIC. 

„ a. Pertaining to elocution, or con- 
taining it. 

Elocu'tionist, ». One who is versed in elocution, 
or who treats of the subject. 
loge’, n. [Fr, from Lat. elogium, a short saying, an 


retreat for Milton at Chalfont; and here he is said first 
to have suggested the idea of the “ Paradise Regained,” 
D. 1713. 

Ellwood, or ELwoop, in Jllinois, a post-villuge of Will 
co., about 9 m. S. by W. of Joliet. 

Ellwood, in Kentucky, a post-office of Hopkins co. 

Ell wood, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Schuylkill co. 

Elin, n. [Sax. dlm; Du. olm ; Ger, ulme; Dun. alm, alm ; 
Icel. dlmer; Lat. ulmus. Etym. unknown.) (Hof) A 
well-known tree, several species of which are valuable 
for their timber. See ULMUS. 

Elm, in Indiana, a post-office of Knox co. 

Elin, in Michigan, a post-office of Wayne co. 

Elm, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Fayette co. 

El'ma, in New York, a post-township of Erie co., about 
10 m. E. S. K. of Buffalo; pop. about 4,000, 

Elma, in Washingtm Territory, a post-village of Che 
halis co., about 15 m. E. of Montesano, 

Elm Branch, in Missouri, a village of Lawrence co, 

Elm Creek, in Tezas, enters the Nueces River from 
McKinley co. 

Elmendiar'o, in Kansas, a post-villago of Lyon co., 
about 16 m. S. E. of Emporia. 

Elmer, in New Jersey, a post-office of Salem co. 

Elm Grove, in Jiincis, a post-office of Aduims co. 

Elm Grove, in Jowa, a township of Louisa co.; pop. 
about 1,000, 

A village of Marion co., about 88 m, W S.W, of Towa City. 

Elm Grove, in Massachusetts, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

Elm Grove, in Mississippi, a post-office of De Boto cu. 


Fig. dal. — TEMPLE or KYLAS (“THE PARADISE”), 
(Ellora.) 
nearly similar in form; the whole, togethor with the 
area in which they are situated, being excavated in the 
solid rock, and covered with sculpture from y 3 to bot- 


tom, both within and without, The extreme depth of 
the excavation is 401 feet; the aren itself is 323 feet in 
th, by 186 feot in its greatest breadth. 

Ellsworth. in Connecticut, a post-village of Litchfield 
co., about 50 m. W. by N. of Hartford. 

Ellsworth. in Kansas, a central co, Area 720 sq. m. 
tip. Ellsworth. 

Ellsworth. in noa, a post-village of Madison co., 
abont 9 m. E. by N. of Winterset. | 

Vils^worth, in Kansas, a. post-village, cap. of Elle- 
worth co, i 


Elm Grove, in Missuri, a village of Clay co., on 
1 Fork of Platte River, 28 m. N. by W. of Inde- 

ndence. 

Elmi'na, (Sr. Geonor pet Mixa.) a seaport-town of W. 
Africa, in Ashantee, former cap. of the Dutch settle- 
ments, and burned by the English in 1873 during the 
Ashantee war, +wp. 10,000, 

Elmira, in New York, a city, cap. of Chemung co., 160 
m. W. S. W. of Albany and 275 m, WN. W. of New York by 
rail. It is handsomely laid vut in a broad and fertile 
valley. The Chemung canal connects it with Seneca 
lake, the Junction canal with central Pennsylvania, 
and the Erie and Northern Central railroads with New 
York, Philadelphia, &c. Newtown creck furnishes 
abundant water-power. There are rolling-mills and 
other iron works, mannf.of boots and shoes, four-mills, 
breweries, &c. Elmira bas 4 banks, a savings-bank, 4 
daily and 5 weekly papers, 20 churches, a well u- 
ized fire department, water-works, &c. Eldridge Park 
contains over 300 acres and is finely laid out. Elmi 
has « very extensive trade, and its future is full of 

romise. Pop. (1880) 20,541. 
‘mo, (Fire of St. n. A name given to the meteor 
known as CASTOR AND POLLUX, g. v. 

El Monte, (el mon'td,) in California, a village and town- 

ship of Los Angelos co., about 13 m. E. of Los Angelos ; 
. of township about 1,400, 

|El'more, ALFRED, A.R.A.. a distinguished Trish artist, 
B. at Clonakilty, Cork, 1816. Among his works, which 
are numerous, we may specify The Inventor of the Stock- 
ing-loom : Lenore; On the Housetops; Two Women at the 
Mill, The last three were at the “Centennial” Exhib, 
(Philadelphia, 1876). His methods of handling and 
coloring were extremely refined and delicate, D. 1581, 

Elmore, Geo. a vill., of Talbot co., about 62 m. W. of 
Macon.—In IL, a p.-vill, of Peoria co., about 30 m. N. W. 
of Peoria —In Ind. a twp. of Daviess co, 

Elmore, in Minnesota, a post-township of Faribault co., 
abont 5 m. 8. of Blue Earth City. 

Elmore, in Nebraska, a post-office of Richardson co. 

Elmore, in Ohio, a post-village of Ottawa co., on Por- 
tage River, about 17 m. S.E, of Toledo. 

Elmore, in Vermont, a. post-village and township of 
Lamvoille co, about 17 m. N. by k. of Montpelier; pop. 
of township about 600, 

Elm Point, iu Ji/inois, a post-office of Bond co. 

Elm River, in Jilinois, enters the Little Wabash in 
Wayne co. 

Elmsford, in New York, a P. O. of Westchester co. 
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inscription on n tombstone, from lagus, Gr. logos, speech, 
from /egein, to speak; It. elogic.] This word, which, 
literally, denotes praise, is more particularly applied to 
orations delivered in honor of a deceased person. When 
a member of the French Academy dies, it is the custom 
for his successor to deliver a pancgyrical oration, setting 
forth his labors and merita, These éloges are generally 
printed and published, and some of them form eloquent 
nnd valuable contributions to literature. 

Elo'gium, or Et'ogv, n. Fr. (loge; Lat. elogium. See 
Et tv] An utterance; a short saying or maxim; tho 
praise bestowed upon a person or thing; panegyric; an 
enlogy. 

Elohim, n. [Heb.] One of the names given to God in 

"ripture. 

Elohis'tic, a. (Sip) Applied to those parts In the 
Old Testament, where the word Elohim is used instead 
of Jehovah, 

Eloign, (n.] v. a. [O. Eng. cloigne ; Fr. £loigner, from 
L. Lat. — To put at a distance; to remove far 
from another ; — written also cin. (x.) 

E'lon, the twelfth judge of Israel, and the second after 
Jephthah, succeeded Ibzan about A. M. 3830; he was de- 
scended from the tribe of Zebulun, and after governing 
the republic for the space of ten years, died A. v. 3840, 
or, according to the nearest compntation, u. c. 1167. 

E'lon, in Jowa, a post-office of Allamakee co. 

Elon'gnte, v.a. [I. Lat, elongo, elongatus — e, ez, and 
longus, long.] To lengthen; to extend; to remove 
further off. 

Elon gute. Elon'gnted, a. (Bot) Applied ta any 
put in à plant which exceeds the common proportional 
length by ite breadth. 

Elon'gnted, p. a. Lengthened ; removed to a distance. 

Elongn'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of stretching or lengthen- 
ing; state of being extended; distunce; space which 
frentes one thing from another; extension; continua- 

jon, 

Elongna'tion, n. (Astron.) [Lat. e, and longus, long.] 
The apparent angular distance of a planet from the sun, 
The greatest E. of Mercury is about 28149; that of 
Venus, about 47° 48, The E. of the superior planets 
may have any value from 0° to 1808. 

(Surg.) An incomplete luxation, in which the liga- 
ments of an articulation are stretched, and the limb 
lengthened, without total luxation. — Dunglison. 

Elope’, r.i. (Sax. Meápan, toleap. See Lear.) To 
start nway; to run away ; to quit one's station, without 
pee or right; to e«cape privately; to run away 

rom a husband with another man, or to quit a father's 
or guardian's house privately with a gallant. 

Elope'ment, n. Act of eloping ; private or unlicensed 
departure from the place or station to which one is as- 
signed by duty or law, particularly of a wife from her 

1 or RN ward with a gallant. 
vio n. t. elops, ei „ he ; Gr. elops, ellops, 
originally B inde. 0 .) The Sein fich, or 
Son galley-wasp of the W. Indies, a small fish about 15 
inches long, and of a silvery-gray color. 

Eloquence, n. [Fr. Hue, from Lat. eloquentia, 
from eloquor, eloquens — e, ex, and loquor, to speak.) A 
speaking out; the force of speaking; power, beauty, 
and appropriateness of language; the expression of 
strong emotions in a manner adapted to excite similar 
emotions in the minds of others. — The art of clothing 
the thoughts in the most suitable expressions, in order 
to produce conviction or persuasion. — See RHETORIC. 

In its primary signification, Æ had reference to public 
speaking alone; but as most of the rules for public 
speaking are applicable equally to writing, the word 
was extended to both, 

El'oquent, a. Fr. cloquent; Lat. eloquens.) Relating 
to or having eloquence ; having the power of oratory; 
having the power of fluent and elegant speech : having 
the power of expressing truth or strong emotions ina 
vivid and appropriate manner; adapted to express truth 
or strong emotion with elegance and power. 

EVoquently, adv. With eloquence; in an eloquent 


manner. 
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Elo’ra, a village of Hindostan, See ELLORA. 

Elo’ra, a village of prov. of Ontario, co. of Waterloo, at 
tlie juuetion of the Irvine and Grande rivers, abt. 12 m. 

W. of Guelph ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

El Paso. or EL Paso dL Norte, or EL Passo, a line of 
settlements, abt. 10 m. in length, extending along a fer- | 
tile and narrow valley upon the Rio Grande, iu the 
Mexican State of Chihuahua, abt. 350 m. S. by W. of 
Sunta Fé. It is the principal thoroughfare between the 
New Mexican and the S. Mexican States. Pup. abt. 0,000, 

El Paso, in Colorado, an E. central co.; area, about 
25,000 sq. m. Rivers. Squirrel Creek, and other small 
tributaries of the Arkansas River. Sucface, generally 
mountainous, the most elevated point being Pike's Peak, 
in the W. part, which is abt. 11,900 feet high. Soil, in 
some parts fertile. Min. Gold. Cup. Colorado City. 
Pop. (1580) 7,952. 

El Paso, or EL Passo, in Minois, a post-village of Wood- 
ford co., about 18 m. N. of Bloomington. 

El Paso, in Missuri, a village of Atchison co., about 
75 m. N.N.W. of St. Joseph. 

El Paso, in Tus, a W. co, bordering on Mexico and 
New Mexico; area, 9,450 sq. m. Cup. Presidio de San 
Klizario. 

—A post-villa 


,cap. of El Paso co., on the Rio Grande; 
. about 550. 

Et Paso. in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Pierce co., on Rush River, about 22 m. E. of Prescott; 
pop. of township about 200, 

El Pen on. a fortified elevation, about 814 m. E. of the 
city of Mexico, to which it commands the E. approach. 

El phin,a town, parish, and bishop's see, of Connaught, 
co. of Roscommon, Ireland, about 17 m. W. N. W. of Long- 
ford. Ballyoughter, in the vicinity, is the reputed birth- 
plaee of Oliver Goldsmith. Zùp. of parish about 1,600. 

El Rosn'rio, 4 town of the Mexican confederacy, Stute 
of Ciualoa, abt. 55 m. E.N.E. of Mazatlan; pop. abt. 5,000. 

El roy, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Juneau co., on 
the Baraboo River, about 70 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Elsah, in III nis. a post-office of Jersey co. 


Else, a. or pron. [A. S. elles, else; O. Ger. alles, another; 
Lat. alias, Gr. alios, other, not the same.] Other; oue or 
something besides. 

—Aadv. Otherwise; in the other case; if the fact were dif- 
ferent; besides; except that mentioned, 

Else'where, adv. Iu any other place; in some other 
place; iu other places; indetinitely. 

Elsfleth, a town of Oldenburg, on the Weser, 12 m. 

E.N.E. of Oldenburg; pop. 12,000. 

Elsie, iu Michigan, a post-office of Clinton co. 

El'sinborough, in New Jersey, à township of Salem 
co.; pop. about 750. 

Elsinore, or ELsiNEUR, (el“se- nor.) a seaport of Denmark, 
on the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 24 m. from Co- 
penhagen; Lat. 56° 2' 11” N., Lon. 12° 36“ 49" E. It 
stands in the narrowest part of the Sound, on a decliv- 
ity inclining towards the shore, It has no harbor, but 
an excellent roadstead, generally crowded with vessels 
going upor down the Baltic, and auchoring hereto take 
iu stores of some kind or other, the supply of which 
forms the great traffic of the place. On its N.E. side is 
the fortress of Kronborg. Pop. 11.370. — This town is 
the scene of Shakspeare's tragedy of “ Hamlet,” and 
the vaults of the castle of Kronborg are the fabled resi-| 
dence of Holger Danske, the mythic hero of the Danes.| 
The Sound-dues were here collected from all merchant- 
vessels, except those of Sweden and Denmark. They 
were originally instituted for keeping up lights and 
landmarks on the Cattegat and neighboring coasts. In 
April, 1557, a treaty was concluded between Denmark 
and the principal European powers, for the redemption 
of the Sound-lues, 

Els'ler, l'urcREsA, and FANNY, eminent dancers, B. at Vi- 
enna, the former in 1808, and tlie latter in 1811. Though 
the two sisters almost invariably danced together, the 
younger was the more celebrated. In 1830 they made 
their appearance at Berlin, creating an extraordinary 
sensation. After this, the careerof Mdlle. Fanny in par- 
ticular was one continued ovation, and at Vienua, St. 
Petersburg. London, and Paris, her receptions were most 
enthusiastic. In 18541, the two sisters came to this 
country, where they excited unwouted enthusiasm. In 
1851, Fanny Æ., having amassed a handsome fortune, 
retired to a villa purchased by her near Hamburg; 
while Theresa E.contracted a morganatic marriage with 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and D. in 1878. 

El'son's Bay, in Alaska, an arm of the Arctic Ocean, 
a short distance E. of Port Barrow; Lat. 71? N., Lon. 
156? W. 

Els'ter, two rivers of Germany, one of which, the White 
Elster, rises in Voightland, Bohemia, and falls into the 
Saale, 3 m. from Halle; the other, called the Black Els- 
ter, rises 2 m. from Elstra, in Saxony, and falls into the 
Elbe, 8 m. from Wittenberg. 

El'ton, a salt-lake of Russia, 170 m. S. S. E. from Saratov ; 
Lat. 459 56’ N., Lon. 46° 40’ E.; area, 120 sq. m. 100,000 
tons of salt are annually obtained from this collection 
of water, It is at no place more than 15 inches in depth. 

El'ton, in New York, a post-village of Cattaraugus co., 
About 300 m. W. of Albany. 

El'ton, in Wisconsin, n post-office of Walworth co. 

EL-Tyh, (Desert or,) (¢/-ti,) was the place wherein the 
Hebrews sojourned for 40 years. The name is applied tu 
the peninsula between the gulfs of Suez and Akabah, 
and Egypt and Palestine. 

Elu'eidate, v. a. [Fr. élucider, from L. Lat. elucido, 


elucidatus — e, ez, and lucidus, clear, bright.] To make 
clear, bright, or manifest; to free from obscurity ; to il- 
lustrate ; to clear up; to explain. 

Elucida'tion, n. (Fr. élucidation.) Act of elucidating; 
act of explaining or throwing light on any obscure sub- 
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ject; explanation; illustration; exposition; annotation; 
comment. 

Elu'cidnative, a. Making clear; explanatory. 

Elu'cidator, n. Ove who explains; an expositor. 

Elu'cidatory. a. Tending to elucidate. 

Elude’, v. a. (Fr. éluder ; Lat. eludo—e, ez, and ludo, to 
play.) To avoid by artifice, stratagem, wiles, deceit, or 
dexterity; to baflle ; to foil; to evade; to escape; to shun, 

Elud'ible, d. That may be eluded or escaped. 

Elul, „. (Heb., from dal, to gather, reap, harvest; Ara- 
maic, alal. corn, grain.] The 12th month of the civil 
Jewish year, and the 6th of the ecclesiastical, answer- 
ing to a part of August aud September. 

Elu'sion, n. |L. Lat. e(usio.] Act of eluding; an escape 
by artifice or deception; evasion. 

Elu'sive, a. That eludes; practising elusion; using 
arts to escape; evasive; delusive. 

Elu'sively, «dv. By way of clusion. 

u'soriness, n. State of being elusory. 

Elu'sory, a. Tending to clude or deceive; evasive; 
fraudulent; fallacious; deceitful; deceptive. 

Elute’, v.a. [Lat. elurre, elutum, from e, out, and luere, 
to wash.) To wash off; to cleanse; to elutriate, 

Elu'trinte, v. a. (Lat. elutréo, elutriatus, from eluo — 
e, ez, und (uo, lutum, to wash.) To purify by washing; 
to cleanse, as a pulverulent substance, by separating foul 
matter, and decanting or straining off the liquor. 

Elutrin'tion, n. (Lat. elutrio, I cleanse.) (Chem.) A 
process employed for separating substances reduced to 
powder, When of ditlerent specific gravities, by means 
of water, The materials being placed in à vat of water | 
and kept in a state of agitation, a streun of water How- 
ing through the vat floats away the finer particles, 
which being allowed to settle in other vats, the water 
may be run off trom the surface. The process is eim- 
ployed in separating metals from their ores, in the| 
manufacture of materials used in pottery, and in tlie 
preparation of pigments, Gold-washing is a rough E. 

Elvan, c. Relative to elves; elvish. 

Elvas, (ai'rass,) a strong frontier-town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo, situate on a rocky hill. not far} 
from the Guadiana, and 10 m. from Badajoz. It is 
one of the most important strongholds in the kingdom, 
and has a cathedral, several churches, convents,a college, 
seminary, hospital, arsenal, and a bomb-proof barracks 
capable of containing 6,000 or 7,000 men. It is supplied 
with water by a Moorish aqueduct. — Manuf. Jewelry 
and arms. Jp. 18,481. In 1808 it was captured aud 
held for five months by the French. 

Elvaston, in Minois, a post-village of Hancock co., 
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dead, and describes it as blest with another sun and 
stars, enjoying an everlasting summer, refreshed by 
gentle zephyrs, — exhibiting in fact, but in the utmost 
perfection, all that is most lovely in earthly scenery, 
and where translated heroes pussed their time in fullow- 
ing the pursuits most congenial to their nature, Homer 
represented the ghost of Achilles as waging war with 
wild beasts, while other chiefs are recreating themselves 
by managing horses. or with admiring and handling 
arms and armor, Hesiod and Pindar place Elysium in 
the “isles of the blest,” on the extreme western verge 
of Ocean; while Plato, in his “ Timeus," relates » 
legend said to have been narrated to Solon by the 
Egyptian priests, from which arose the fabulous story 
of the island of Atlantis, celebrated by poets as the para- 
dise of the souls of the heroic and the just, and which 
is conjectured to have originated in the glowing accounts 
given by the first discoverers — most probably the 
Phoenicians —of either the Azores or of the Canary 
Isles. i the Elysian Fields near tlie moon. 
Plutarch assigns them to thecentre of the earth. Virgil 
describes them as a separate part of the lower world, or 
domain of Pluto; and according to others they are 
situated near the ancient Memphis, in Egypt. 

Elysium, (¢-(iz/’yum,) in I/Linois, a village of McHenry 
co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Elysium, or SIAN, in. Minnesota, a post-village and 
township of Le Sueur co., abt. 15 m. E.N.E. of Maukato; 
pop. ot township abt. 600, 

E'lyton. in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Jefferson 
co., ubt. 100 m. N. N. W. of Montgomery. 

Elytra, pl. of ELYTRON, 4. v. 

Elyt'riform, a. (Gr. elytron, sheath, and Lat. forma.] 

fil.) Formed like the e]ytron. 

ytrine, n. (Cm.) Asubstancein the horny cover- 

ing of insects. — Smart. 


>a sheath. 

tron. Elytrum, ».; pl. ELYTRA. (Zoil.) The 
wing-sheaths, or upper crustaceous membranes, which 
form the superior or top wings of the colcopterous and 
orthopterous insects, or those of the differeut tribes or 
genera that have sheaths and over-lapping wings. The 
elytra cover the body of the insect, and protect the true 
membranous wings. 

El zevir, a distinguished name in the history of litera- 
ture, borne by a family of printers, remarkable for the 
choice and beautiful execution of their works. — Louis, 


abt. 10 m. E. by N. of Keokuk. 

Elver, n. (Zoil) A young Conger, or sea-eel. 

Elves, n. The plural of ELF, q. v. 

Elvi’ra, in Jowa, a post-village of Cliuton co., abt. 9 m. 
W. of Lyons. 

Elv'ish, a. Same as ELFIsn, g. v. 

El win, in li, a post-oflice of Macon co. 

Elwood, in Ilinois, u township of Vermillion co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000. 

Elwood, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Doniphan co. on the Missouri River, opposite St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. Pop. of towuship abt. 600. 

EV wood, in, Minnesota, a post-oflice of Steele co. 

Elwood, in New Jersey, à post- Office of Atlantic co. 

E'ly, a city of England. chief town of the Isle of Ely 
(see BEDFORD LEVEL), and an episcopal sce, 16 m. from 
Cambridge; noted for its fine cathedral, built between 
the reigns of William Rufus and Edward I. 7%. 5,000. 

E'ly, a demesne of Ireland, in Ulster, 4 m. from Ennis- 
killen. It includes several woody islets about the head 
of Lower Lough Erne. 

Ely, (ce‘lee,) a village of prov. of Quebec, co. of Shefford, 
abt. 10 m. S. S. E. of Melbourne. 

Ely, in Juwa, a post-office of Marion co. 

Elydor'iec, a. [Fr. &udorique, from Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, oil, and ydor, water.] Applied to a mode of paint- 
ing with a vehicle composed of oil and water. — Brande. 

E'ly Lick, in Missouri, a village of Ralls co., abt. 78 m 

N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Ely mas, (cl'c-más,) a Jewish sorcerer of Paphos, in 
Cyprus. He was struck with instant blindness by St. 
Paul, for opposing the religious inquiries of the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus, who was embracing the gospel, 
(Acts xiii. 6-12.) 

Elymus, u. (Gr. %%, to fold up; the spike being 
enveloped in the sheaths in some species.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, ord Graminacer, distinguished by hav- 
ing, spikelets 2 or more at each joint of the rachis,, 
2-5-Bowered ; glumes 2, collateral, subequal, subulate ; 
palew lanceolate, lower one entire, mucronate or awned ; 
scales ciliate, The principal American species nre E. 
Virginicus, The Lime Gruss; E. villosus, The Rye Gruss; 
and E. Hystriz, The Hedgehog Gruss. 

Ely r'in, in Ohia, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Lorain co., on the Black River, abt. 7 m. from Lake Erie 
and 25 W.S.W. of Cleveland. Total pop. abt. 4,500. 

E'lysburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of North- 
umberland co.. abt. 70 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Elysian, (¢-lizh'yan,) a. Lat. elysvus.] Pertaining to 
Elysium or the seat of delight. — Yielding the highest 
pana deliciously soothing; exceedingly delightful, 

Elysian Fields, in New York. See HonokKEN. 

Ely’siam, Evyst Campr, Etystan FiELDS. (Lat. Ely- 
sium; Gr. élysion pedion, the Elysian Fields.] ( Myth.) The 
paradise in which the souls of the virtuous after death 
were rewarded by the enjoyment of perfect bliss. Their 


the first of the family known to biographers, was a book- 
seller at Leyden, at the close of the 16th cent.—MaATTHEW, 
his son, B. 1565, was a bookseller at Leyden, 1618.—Isaac, 
eldest son of Matthew, and first printer of the family, 
Leyden, 1617-1628. — BoNAVENTURE and ABRAHAM, broth- 
ers of the preceding, and the most famous of the family, 
partners at Leyden, 162671652. — Jony, son of Abrabam, 
B. 1622, in partnership with his cousin Daniel, 1652-1654, 
p. 1661. — DawiEL, the Inst printer of the family, son of 
Bonaventure, B. 1617; after the death of John associated 
with his cousin Louis, who had long flourished at Am- 
sterdam, D. 1650, — The Elzevir edition of the classics, 
and other works, are still held in high esteem for their 
correctness and beauty. 

Ema, a prefix. See EN. 

(Typog.) The standard letter (M) by the size of which 
a compositor measures and calculates the amount of 
his composition. It is assumed to be square. 

Ema’ciate, (é-mash’e-dt,) v. n. [L. Lat. emacio, emaci- 
atus — e, ex, and macto, to make lean, from macer, lean, 
meagre) To waste away; to become lean; to lose flesh 
gradually ; to decay in flesh. 

—rv. a. To cause to waste away or lose flesh gradually; to 
waste the flesh of and reduce to leanness. 

Ema’ciate, Ema'cinted, a. Reduced to leanness 
by a gradual loss of flesh; thin; lean. 

Emnacia'tion,». Act of emaciating, or of making lean 
or thin in flesh, or a becoming lean by a gradual waste 
of flesh ; state of being reduced to leanness; leanness. 

(Med.) E. or wasting of the body, is a symptom of 
many chronic and acute diseases, and when rapid and 
excessive, shows the gravity of the disease. Æ. or wast- 
ing of the muscles, is always characterized by an un- 
healthy pallor of the skin, accompanied by great reluxa- 
tion of that membrane; the cuticle often hanging in folds, 

Em'anant, a. (Lat emonans.] Resulting of me- 
thing else; as, “the emanant act of creation.” — Hale. 

Em’anate, v.n. (Lat. emano, emanatus —e, ex, and 
mano, to flow; probably, by transposition of letters, 
from Gr. nama, anything flowing, from nao, to flow. 
To flow out; to issue from a source; to flow from; to 
proceed from a source or fountain; to flow; to arise; to 
proceed; to issue; to spriug. 

—a. Issuing out; emanant. 

Emanation. n. Fr. émanation, from L. Lat. emana- 
tio.) Act of flowing or proceeding from a fonntain-head 
or origin; that which issues, flows, or proceeds from any 
source, substance, or body; efflux; effluvium. 

( Phil.) The doctrine, in the ancient systems of philoso- 
phy, which regarded all things as emanating or flowing 
from the Supreme Being. According to it there was no 
spontaneous creation, but all things issued necessarily 
out of the divine fullness without any free action on 
the part of God. This E. from original perfection de- 
parts more and more from its source and gradually de- 


notions with respect to the life passed in these happy 
realms differed at different periods, as did their aupposi- 
tions regarding the locality in which Elysium was 
situated. Homer places it in the west, near the ocean, 
distinct from Hades and Tartarus, or the realms of the 
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generates, which was thought to account for the origin 
of evil. This system came from the East, and exerted 
a powerful influence on the systems of ancient Greece, 
particularly the Pythagorean. Traces of it are to be 
found in the Hindoo mythology at the present duy. It 
has been employed in theology to explain the relation- 
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ship among the persons of the Trinity, the Son and Spirit 
n regarded as effluxes or emanations from the 
ather. 

Em'nnative, a. Isuing from another. 

Em'anatory,a. That emanates; emanation. 

Eman'cipate, r.a. [Lat. emancipo e, ez, and man- 
c: pium, a legal formal Purchase among the Romans, by 
tikinga thing iu the hand aud weighing out the money ; 
a slave, from manus, the hand, and capio, to take.) To 
declare free and independent; to set free from servitude; 
to liberate; to restore from bondage to freedom ; to free 
from bondage or restraint of any kind, 

—a. Set at liberty; free. — Cowper. 

Emancipation, n. * émancipation, from L. eman- 
cipatio, from mancipo, | sell, or deliver over the tangi- 
ble property in anything.] Act of emnncipating or sot- 
ting free from slavery, servitude, subjection, or depend- 
ence; deliverance from bondage, slavery, or from civil, 
or any other restraint; liberation; freedom; release; 
enfranchisement, 

( Law.) By the ancient Roman law, the son stood in 
the relation of a slave to the father. By a fiction of that 
law, the son might be freed from this relation by being 
three times sold (mancipatus) by the father. Hence the 
enfranchisement of the son derived from this ceremony 
the name of eaancipation. lu course of time, various 
modes of emancipation, both tacit and express, became 
recognized by the Roman jurisprudence. The werd, in 
countries following that law, signifies the exemption 
of the sou from the power of the father, either by express 
act, or by implication of law. By the present civil law 
of France, rity (and with it emancipation) is attained 
at twenty-one years of age; and the marriage of a mi- 
nor emancipates him. (Code Civil, lib. 1, c. iii) 

— See SLAVERY. 

Emancipna'tionist, n. An advocate for the emanci- 
pation of slaves. 

Eman'cipator, n. [L. Lat.) One who emancipates or 
liberates from bondage or restraint. 

Eman’cipist, n. A convict who has been pardoned or 
emancipated ; — used in Australia. 

Emanuel, (e-min' u-e/,) The Great, king of Portugal, 
succeeded John II in 1495. He was the son of Duke Fer- 
dinand of Vison, gran.lson of king Edward of dog c 
nephew of king Alfonso V., and cousin of John IL His 
father, acensed of conspiracy against John LL, was slain 
by the latter with his own hand. E restored the nobil- 
ity to their privileges, and encouraged maritime adven- 
tures, by which means à new passage to India was discov- 
ered by Gama, and, in 15:1, to Brazil by Cabe, Emanuel 
also sent an expedition to Africa, and established a com- 
mercial intercourse with the kingdom of Congo. Soon 
after his accession he published an edict for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from his kingdom. In the last year of 
his reign, grieved by the agitation caused in Germany 
by the preaching of Luther, Emanuel wrote to the elec- 
tor of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, exhorting him to get 
rid of that great heresiarch. Emanuel married in suc- 
cession three wives: the first, Isabella, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; the second, Mary, her sister; and 
the third, Eleanor of Austria, sister of Charles V., who 
survived him and married Francis I. of France. D. 1521. 

Emanuel. in Georgia, aS. S. k. co. ; area, abt. 1,00) sq. 
m. Rivere Ozeechee River, and Pendleton's, Ohoapee, 
and Cannouchee creeks. Surface, level; soil, sandy and 
generally sterile, Cup. 8wainsborongh. 

Emar'ginate, v.a. [Lat. emarginare, emarginatum.] 
To take the margin or edge from. 

Emar'ginnte, or Exn'GrvATED, a. [ Fr. n£, from 
Lat. margo, au edge.) (Hat.) A leaf notched in n po- 
euliar manner at the apex, as in the leaf of boxwood. 

(Min.) Having all the edges of the primitive form 
truncated, each by one face. 

(Zoül.) Having the margin broken by an obtuse 
notch on the segment of n circle. 

Emar'ginately, ade. In the form of notches. 

Emargina’‘tion, n. The act of taking away the 


margin. 

Emns'culnte, v.a. [L. Lat. emasculo -e, er, and mas- 
culus, dimin, of mas, a inalo. See M vscuLINE.] To unman; 
to castrate; to geld; to deprive of virility. — To deprive 
of masculine strength or vigor; to weaken; to render 
effeminate; to vitiate by uumanly softnoss. 

—a. Unmanned; vitiated. 

Emascula‘tion, n. (Fr. émasculation.] Act of emas- 
culating or depriving of virility; castration, — Act of 
depriving of vigor or strength.— Unmanly weakness. 

Emas’culator, n. One who, or that which, emnaculates. 

Emas'eulatory, . Tending to emasculate, 

Ema: in Pennsylvania, a post village of Lehigh co., 

Ea “in Virginia, a post-office of Bedford 

‘aus, irginia, & post-office co. 
mbale’, v. a. |Fr. emballer —em, for en, and balle, 
q. x.] To make up into a bundle, bale, or package; to pack. 

Embala,, v. a. | Fr. embaumer — em, and baume, balm, 
for balsam. See BALM.] To anoint or preserve with 
balm; to open a dead body, take out the intestines, and 
fill their place with odoriferous and desiccated spices 
and drugs, to prevent its putrefaction ; to fill with sweet 
scent, as the air; to preserve, with care and affection, 
from loss or decay. 

Embalmed’, p.a. Filled with aromatic spices or plants 
for preservation; filled with sweet scent; preserved 
from loss or destruction. 

Embalm'er, n. One who embalms bodies for preser- 


vation. 

Embalming, (em-büm'ing,) n. Fr. embaumer; Lat. 
balsamum, ee The art, 22 by the Egyptians, 
of preserving dead bodies from decay by means of aro- 
matics, antiseptios, or dericcation. waa practised by 
the ancient Egyptians fria the earliest times. It was 
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associated with their religious belief, for they held that 
the soul, after completing its cycle of separate existences 
of several thousand years, again returned to the body, 
and if that were fonnd decayed or wasted, it transmi- 
grated. The invention of the art was ascribed to Anubis, 
the son of Osiris, who first performed this office to his 
father: hence, all deceased persons were supposed to be 
embalmed after the model of Osiris, The process of E. 
is described by Herodotus and 
Diodorus. The corpse of a male 
was at once delivered to the 
embalmers; if a female, it was 
retained at home until decom- 
position hal begun, A scribo 
first marked with a reed pena 
line on the lett side below the 
ribs; along this line the para- 
schistes ov fank-incisor made 
a deep incision with a rude 
knife ofstoneor flint, on which 
he was pursued with enrsesand 
pelted with stones as if he had 
committed some heinous of 
fence, The tarichentes, or pre- 
parer, then proceeded to re- 
move the entrails and lings, 
leaving the heart und kidneys. 
The brains were drawn through 
the nostrils by a crocked iron 
instrument. The entrails were 
washed with m-wine and 
perfumed, and the cavities 
were then filled up with myrrh, 
cassia, nnd other aromatic 
drugs, The flank incision was 
then sewed up, and the body 
steeped in natron for seventy 
days, after which it was 
wrapped in linen bandages 
anointed with gums, The body 
thas prepared was put in a 
wooden coffin, and placed in an 
upright position either in a 
sepulchre or in one of their 
own apartments; for many of 
them kept their dead athome, 
and sometimes produced them 
at festive entertainments, Mod- 
ern discoveries in the tombs 
leave no doubt that the intes- 
tines were separately embalm- 
ed and deposited in four vases 
in the coffin, This method of £. 
was the most expensive, and 


Fig. 935. 
EGYPTIAN MUMMY, 


used only the lower classes, was performed by wush- 
ing the body in myrrh and laying it in salt for 70 duys. 
The success of the art as practised by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, is attested by the numerous mummies that are 
to be seen in all the great museums of Europe and 
America, All classes among them were embalmed, also 
the animals which their religion held sacred. Of these 
upward of 50 species have been found embalmed, amon 
them the ibis, crocodile, cat, &c. The art was practis 
also by the ancient Jews, Greeks, and Romans, though 
it never attained such perfection among them as among 
the people from whom it was borrowed. The Persians 
employed wax, the Assyrians honey; the Jews embalmed 
some of their kings with «pices, with which also the body 
of our Lord was anointed; and Alexander the Great was 
embalmed with wax aml honey. It appears that the 
early Christians embalmed their dead, and, according to 
Rt. stine, mummies were made in his time, at the 
end of the 6th century. An elaborate process of em- 
balining was also adopted by the Gnauches or ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Isles, (Ree Mummy.) The art 
of E. was probably never lost in Europe, but the mode 
of E. hy injecting into the veins of the body a concen- 
trated solution of sulphate of alumina, discovered by 
Gannal in 1834, has considerably diminished the cost of 
E. From that time many substances have been experi- 
mented on and employed as substitutes for sulphate of 
alumina for the preservation of dead bodies, one of the 
most successful being, we believe, sulphate of zinc at 
different degrees of strength. We know reputed em- 
balers who make a mystery of their process, and do 
not ase other substances, 

Embalm'ing, n. Act or art of filling a dead body with 
spices for preservation. 

Embnim'ment, n. (Fr. embaumement.] The act of 
embalming. 

Embank’, r.a. [En or in, and bank] To inclose 
with a bank; to defend with a bank, mound, or dikes. 

Embank' ment. n. Act of surrounding or defending 
with a bank; a mound or bank raised for various pur- 
poses, ns for protecting against inundation, or for the 
passage of n railway. 

Embar’, v. a. [En and bar.] To shut, close, or fasten with 
a bar; to make fast; to inclose so as to hinder egress or 


escape. 
=a m. [Fr.embarcadére.] A landing- 
place. (R. 
Embnren'tion, n. [Fr.] Samo as embarkation. 
Embargo, n.; pl. EMnanoors, (Rp. and It. embargo, 
from Sp. ar, to arrest.) An order by the public 
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authorities of a cou to prevent vessels leaving or 
entering its ports. Ein are usually imposed only 
in time of war. or in apprebension of an invasion; in 
which cases the government employs the ships under 
E. in armaments, expeditions, transportation of troops, 
4c. Formerly, when it was necessary to conceal impor- 
tant movements from the enemy, an E. was laid upon 
all vessels that might be the means of conveying infor- 
mation, Æ. may also be laid by government upon the 
ships of its subjects, in order to employ them in its 


service, 
—v. a. To hinder or prevent, as ships from sailing for a 
m being prosecuted 


limited time; to stop, — To hinder 
by the departare or entrance of shi 

Embark’, r.a. |Fr. enbarquer, from bark; It. tm 
buredre; Bp. embarccr.] To put or cause to enter on 
board a ship or other vessel, or t.—To engnge; to put 
to risk or venture; to engage, as a person in any a 
-r. n. To go on board of a ship, boat, or vessel, — To en- 
gize in any business, or to undertake it; to taken share, 

Embarkn'tion,». Fr.] Act of embarking, or of 
putting or going on board of a ship or other vessel; 
that which is embarked, 
umbar ras, in Minois, a township of Edgar co.; pop. 
abt, 1,500, 

Embar ras, in Wisconsin, a township of Outagamie 
co.; pop. abt, 400, 

TA post-office of Shawanaw co. 

Embar rns Point, in Minois, a village of Edgar co., 
abt, 100 m. E. of Springfield. 

Embar rns River, in Illinois, rises in Champaign 
eo, nnd Mowing generally S. through Dougins, Coles, 
aud Cumberland cos. to Newton and Jasper cos., turns 
to the S.E., traverses a part of Crawford co, and enters 
the Walash River from Lawrence co, 

Embarrns River, in Wisconsin, enters Wolf River 
from Watupaca co, 

Embarrass, r.a. (Fr. embarrasser—em, nnd barre, a 
bar.) To put a bar or difficulty in the way of; toinvolve 
in difficulties; to hinder: to perplex; to entangle, — To 
confuse; to confound; to disconcert; to ndash; to dis- 
tress; to embroil. — To render intricate, perplexed, or 
entangled. 

Embarrassed, p.a. Perplexed; rendered intricate— 
Confused; confounded, 

Embarrassing, p.a. Perplexing ; entangling; con- 
fusing; confounding; abashing. 

Embarrassingly, adr. In an embarrassing manner. 

| Embar rassment, . Act of 9 

plexity; intricacy; entanglement; trouble; $ 
nnxijety. — Confusion of mind; abashment. 

Embase ment, „, Deterioration; debasement. (u.) 

Med.) Same as embasis. 
Em ‘basis, n. [Gor] (Med.) A bathing-tub or vessel 


| filled with warm water.— € 


te. 

Embat tle. r.a. (En and battle.) To arrange in order 
of battle; to array troops for battle. — To furnish with 
battlenenta. 

—^v. n. To be arranged in order of battle. 

Embat'tled, p.a. Arrayed in order of battle, — Fur- 
ee with battlements. — Having been the plnce of 

ttle, 

( Her.) One of the eight crooked 
or curved lines used in addition to 
the straight line, in dividing one 
part of the field from another, or 
for the outline of any principal ordi- 
nary. When this outline, or line of 
division, is in the form of the bat- 
tlements of a tower, it is said to be 
embattled. French heralds use the 
term crenelle. 

Embat'tlement, n. Same as 
BATTLEMENT, q. v. 

Embay’, v. a. |En and bay.) To inclose ina bay or in- 
let; to landlock ; to inclose between capes or promon- 
tories. 

Embden,or Emden, (.) a sea -town of Han- 
over, being thesecond in that former kingdom in t 
of size and im prov. Aurich, on the N. bank of 
the mstuary of the Ema, or rather of the bay called 
Dollart, 15 m. S.W, of Aurich. There are ship-building 
docks. Pop. 15,827. 

Emb'den, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., 
on the Kennebec River, abt. 40m. N. by W.of Augusta; 


„ abt. 1,100, 
Emb' den Centre, in Maine, a village of Somer- 

abc 40 M. N. by W. af 
Augusta. 


set co., on the Kennebec River, 

am’, v.a. To clothe or cover with beams of 
Worcester. 
^, or Imnep, v. a. [En and bed.) To lay, as in a 
bed; to lay in surrounding matter. 

Embed'ment,». Act of embedding, ~ == 
Embel'lish, v. a. [Fr. embellir — en, and belle ; Tat. 
bellus, pretty, handsome, fine, neat, contracted from 
benulus, from benus = bonus, good To make beautiful 
or elegant by ornaments; to make graceful or elegant, 
as manners; to adorn; to deck; to decorate; to orna- 

ment; to beautify; to illustrate. 
Embellished, p. a. Adorned; decorated; beautiful. 
Embel'lisher, n. One who embellishes; one whe 
graces with ornaments. - 
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Embel lishingly, adv. In such a manner as to em- 
bellish. 

Embellishment, „. [Fr. embellissement.] Act of 
embellishing or adorning; anything that adds beauty 
or elegyauce; ornament; decoration; grace; beauty; 
elegance. 

KEmn'ber-days, n. pl. (Sax. yml-ren, or ymb-ryne — ymb, 
about, around, and ryne, Goth. runs, a course, anniver- 
sary.) (Eccl) In the Roman Catholic Church, certain 


days, first appointed by Pope Calixtus a. D 220, to be 
set apart for fasting and prayer, and for imploring the | 


blessing of God on the fruits of the earth, aud on the 
ministers ordained at these times. 


times in the year, being the Wednesday, Friday, and 


Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent; after the Feast | 


of Pentecost or Whitsunday; after the Festival of the 
Holy Cross, on the lith of September; and after the 
Festival of St. Lucia, on the 13th of December. The 
weeks in which Æ. D. fall are called ember-weeks. The 
Sundays immediately following these seasons are still 
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Embod'ier, n. Te that embodies. 

Embod'iment, n. Act of embodying; the state of 
being embodied. 

Embod’y, v.a. [En and body.) To form into a bo 
to invest with mutter; to make corporeal, — To form 
into a collection or system. — To bring into a band, com- 
pany, regiment, brigade, army, or other regular assem- 
blage. — To collect. 

—v. n. To unite in a body, mass, or collection: to coalesce. 

Embogue', v. i To discharge, as a river, its waters 
into the sea or another river. — Webster. 

Embogu'in [Fr. embouchure, from bouche, Lat. 
bucca, mouth.] The mouth of a river. (R.) 

Embold'en, v. a. ( En, and bold.) To give boldness or 
courage to; to encourage, 

Embold'ener, n. One who emboldens. 

Kan'bolism, n. [Fr. embolisme ; Gr. embolisma, from 
emballo — en, and ballo, to throw or cast.) That which 
is thrown in, or inserted; intercalation; the insertion 
of days, months, or years in an account of time, to pro- 
duce regularity: intercalated time. 


appointed by the canons of the Church of England for 
the ordination of priests and deacons. Derivation of the | 
term is donbtful. By some it is derived from the Greck | 
hemerai, days; by others from the Saxon ymbrea, a cir- | 
cle or revolution. Others still, counect the term with 
the A. Sax. ian, (an. emmer,) in the sense of ashes, 
which the primitive Christians strewed on their heads 
at these solemn festivals, 

Ember-goose, n. Ger. el (Zust.) The great 
northern diver, a species of Colymbus. See Corymnine. 

Emberi’za, n. A genns of birds in the classification 
of Gray, corresponding to the genus PLECTROPHANES, q.v. 

Em bers. n. pl. [A. S. æmyrian; Dan. emmer; Icel. 
eymyria, hot be Hot ashes or cinders; sinull coals 
of fire with ashes; the residuum of wood, coal, or other 
combustibles not extinguished. 

Em ber-weeks, x. pl. The weeks on which the ember- 
days fall. 

Embez'zle, v. a. Nor. embeasiler, to filch; O. Fr. 
besler, or be fier, to deceive, to gull; Sp. embauco, to im- 
pose upon, to cheat. tymol. unknown To pnrloin; 
to appropriate fraudulently to one's own use what is i 
trusted to one's care and management; to waste; to dis- 
sipate in extravagance. 

Embezzlement, n. (Law.) Act of embezzling, or 
fraudulently appropriating to one's own use the money 
or goods intrusted to one’s care and management; the 
thing appropriated; larceny by clerks, servants, or 
agents. An E. is in substance, and essentially, a lar- 
ceny, agzravated rather than palliated by the violation | 
of a trust or contract, instead of being, like larceny, a 
trespass. 

Embez'zler, ». One who embezzles. 

Embil low, v. a. To heave as the waves of the sea; to 
swell. 

Embit'ter, v. a. To imbitter. 

Embit'terment, n. The act of imbittering. (R.) 

Emblaze' v. a. [En and he.] To set in a blaze; to 
kindle; to adorn with glittering embellishments. 

(Hrr.) To point or adorn with figures armorial; to 
blazon. 

Embla'zon, v. a. Fr. blasoner, See Buizon.] To dis- 
play pompously; to adorn with figures of heraldry or 
ensigns armorial. 

Embla'zoner, n. A blazoner; one who emblazons; a 
herald; one who publishes and displays with pomp. 

Emblalzon ment, „. Au emblazoning. 

Embla'zonry, n. Pictures on shields; display of fig- 

eraldic ornamenta, 

Emblem, n. (Fr. euhléme; Gr. emblema, from emhallo 
—en, and ballo, to throw or cast.) In the primary sense 
of the word, a piece of mosaic, or any work in which 
bits of one kind of material are inserted or set into an- 
other.— In the general acceptation of the term, any 
thing which, by tiation of ideas, appears to be a vis- 
ible and suitable representation of sume abstract qual- 
ity, or it has a similar meaning to that of the want de- 
vice, d. v. Thus the lamb is the emblem of meek ness, 
humility, and docility ; the lion, of courage and mag- 
nanimity; the doy, of fidelity; and the fox, of craft and 
cunning. The eagle is the emblem of imperial power, 
as itis reputed to be the king of birds, and often styled 
the royal bird. Other things have been taken as em- 
blems of persons, as they are associated with them by 
historical recollections : thus the gridiron is the emblem 
of St. Lawrence, as the instrument of his martyrdom: | 
the wheel, that of St. Catharine, for a similar reason, 
An augel bearing a pen is the emblem of St. Matthew; 
a lion, that of St. Mark; « bull, of St. Luke; and an 
eagle, of St. John. Flowers are supposed to be emblem- 
atic of various qualities, and are, in consequence me- 
times used in the East as a means of communicatie 

Emblemnt'ic, or EMutgMiTICAL, a. Pertaining to, or 
comprising, an emblem; representing by some allusion 
or customary connection, or by similar qualities ; using 
emblems, 

Emblemat'ically, adv. 
the manner of emblems. 

Emblematiicise, r.a. To emblematize. (R) 

Emblem’‘atist, n. A writer or inventor of emblems. 

Emblem‘atize, v. a. To represent by an emblem, 

Em 'blemen ts, n. pl. [O. Fr. embler, to sow with corn, 
from Wé, corn.) (Law.) The right of a tenant to take 
and carry away, after his tenancy has ended, such an- 
nual products of the land as have resulted from his own 
care and labor. 

Em'blemize, v. a. To emblematize. 

Embloom’, v. a. [En, and bloom, q. v 
enrich with bloom. 

Ymblos'som, v. a. To cover with bloom or blossom. 

Embodied, p.a. Collected or formed into a body. 


By means of emblems; in 


R.) 
.] To cover or 


| Embolis'mic, or EMboLIS'MICAL, a, 


Emb 


aal, a. Pertaining to an embolism or interca- 
ulated ; inserted. 

Vie, or ExnotisMAT'ICAL, a. Embolismic. 
lutercaluted ; in- 
sorted. 

Em bolite. n. ( Min.) A clilorobromide of silver, color 
asparagus to olive-green, resembling horn-silver. It 
constitutes the principal silver ore of the mines of 
Chariarsillo, Chili. 

Em'bolus, u.: pl. Emn Lr. [Gr. embolos, from em hallo, 

to put in.] Anything inserted and acting in another, 
as a wedge, or the piston of apump, or of a steam-engine. 
Worcester. 

Embonpoint, (ong’bdng-pwing,) n. [Fr.] Plumpness. 

Embor'der, v.a. o Fr. emborder —en, and border. 
To adorn with a border. 

Emboss’, v.a. [En, and boss.) To raise or form bosses 
or protuberances; to fashion in relieve or raised work ; 
to cut or form with prominent figures; to cover, as with 
bosses or protuberances. 

sed’, p.u. Formed or covered with bosses or 

raised figures. 

(Bot.) Projected in the centre like the boss of a shield. 
Loudon. 

Emboss'ing, 7. Fr. embosser, from bosse, n stud.) ( Arts.) 
The art of obtaining patterns of any kind, or inscrip- 
tions, in relief, on cloth, leather, felt, metal, pustebourd, 
or paper. It is effected by subjecting the material on 
which it is desired to rame nny pattern to very grent 
pressure, which may be applied vertie 
blow of a die, or by a cylinder. For embossing er sts, 
or names, on paper and envelopes, a small stamping- 
machine is used, and the device desired is cut in in- 

o on the die. The paper is placed on a piece of 
soft metal stamped by the die, and therefore having the 
device in relict, und the impression is obtained by press-| 
ing the die forcibly on it by means of a lever. For em-! 
bossing woollen goods, the cylinders which are used 
must have the pattern cut on them in intaglio; but for 
velvets, and embossing paper of any size, the patterns 
must he in relief. The following is the process adopted | 
when cylinders are used. The engraved cylinder, or 
embossing-roller, and another of the same diameter, 
called the bed-roller, ure set closely together, and the 
materia] is passed between them, The bed-roller. is“ 
made of paper (see CALENDERING), and covered with felt, 
to prevent it from receiving and retaining any impres- 
sion from the embossing-roller. "The cylinder on which 
the pattern is cut is made hollow, to receive heated 
irons, or to be heated by steam. Leather may be em- 

sed by pressure, or by rendering it supple by moist- 
ure, and then fashioning it into the desired shape on a 
mould cut for the purpose. Ornaments for picture- 
frames and the interior decoration of apartments, which 
closely resemble carved oak, may be made in this man- 
ner. The cloth which is d for binding books is em- 
bossed by passing the material between two steel rollers 
engraved with the required pattern, which are heated 
by gas jets from pipes passing through the centre of the 
rollers, which are hollow. When there is any peculiar 
device on the cover of a book bound in cloth, and there 
is much gilding about it, the cloth is first glued to the 
millhoard covers, and subjected to great pressure from 
the die engraved for the purpose, atter it has been laid 
on an iron plate, which is heated from beneath by 
gas. 

Emboss'ment, n. A prominence like a boss; a jut; 
relief; a figure in relievo ; raised work, 

Embot'tle. r.a. [En and bo!/le.] To put in a bottle; to 
bottle; to include or confine in à bottle. 

Embouchure,’ n. [Fr., from en, and bouche, mouth.] 
A mouth or aperture, as of a river, cannon, &e, 

(Mus.) The mouth-piece of a wind-instrument. 

Embow'. r.a. (£n, and bow.] To form like a bow; to 
arch; to vault. 

Embowed', a. (Her.) Applied to anything which is 
bent like a bow. 

Embow’el, v. a. pen, and bowel.) To take out the 
bowels or entrails of an animal body; to eviscerate ; to 
take out the internal parts of; to sink or inclose in 
another substance. 

Embow'eler, Embow’eller, n. One who takes out 
the bowels. 

Embow elment, n. Act of taking out the bowels; 
evisceration, 

Embow'er, v. n. En. and bower.] To lodge or rest ina 
bower. 

—^.a. To inclose in or cover with a bower; to shelter 
with trees, 

Embox’, v.a. [En, and boz, q. v.] See Ewnoss. 
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Embrace’, v.a. Fr. embrasser — en, and bras, the arm; 
Lat. brachium.| To take or hold within the arms; to 
press to the bosom in token of affection; to hug; to 
clasp; to inclose; to seize eagerly or ardently; to lay 
hold on; to comprehend; to comprise; to encompass 5 
to encircle; to include; to contain; to receive; to admit; 
to accept. 

(La w.) To attempt to corrupt a jury. 

uv. n. To join in an embrace. 

—n. Inclosure or clasp with arms; pressure to the boson, 
with the arms; a bug; a clisp: à grapple; reception of 
one thing into another; conjugal endearment, 

Embra'ceor, n. ( Law.) One who practices embracery. 

Embrae'er, n. [Fr.] One who embraces. 

Embra'cery, n. (Law. An attempt to corrupt a 
jury in favor of one party in a trial, by promises, 
persuasion, entreaties, money, entertainment, and the 
like. The punishment for this misdemeanor, of the 
person embracing and the jurors enibraced, is by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Embranch'ment, n. The act or the process of form- 
ing a branch. 

Embta'sure, n. [Fr., from embraser, to fire, to set on 
fire—en, nnd braise, burning charcoal; root Teut. bras, 
or brasa, a bright fire.] (Hut.) An opening in a wall or 
parapet to hold a bright fire; the indent of a battle 
ment through which cannon are pointed and discharged. 

(Arch.) The enlargement of the aperture of a door ot 
window on the inside of the wall, for giving greater play 
for the opening of the door or casement, or for admit- 
ting more light. 

(Gun.) A piece of iron which grasps the trunnions of 
a piece of ordnance, when raised to the boring-machine, 


;Em'breeville, in e a P. O. of Chester co. 


v.a. To make bright; to brighten. 
ure of prov. of Ontario, co. of Oxford, abt. 
100 m. S. W. of Toronto; pop. abt. 500. 

Embroena'do, . A pass in fencing. 

Em'brocnte, r.a. [L. Lat. embroco, embrocafum ; Gr. 
embró — ché, a fomentation, from enbretho, to foment— 
en, und breché, to wet on the surtace, akin to Lat. rare; 
Ger. regen; Eng. rain.) (Med.) To foment or moisten 
and rub, as a diseased part of the body, with a liquid 
substance. 

Embroca'tion, n. [Fr, from L. Lat. embrocatio.] 
(Med.) Act of moistening and rubbing a diseased part 
with a cloth or sponge dipped in some liquid substance. — 
The liquid with which an affected part is washed. 

Embroglio, (em-brol'yo,) n. See EwBroit, and IM- 
BROGLIO. 

Embroi'der, r.a. Fr. brodrr, from border, to border, 
by transposition of letters. See Bouner.) To surround 
with a border or edge; to border with ornamental needles 
work or figures; to adorn with ruised figures of needle- 
work. 

Embroi'dered, p. a. Adorned with figures of needle 
work. 

Embroi'derer, ». One who embroiders. 

Embroidery. (em-broid'er-e,) n. Fr. broderie.) The 
art of working ornamental figures with a needle and 
thread, The art of E. is one of the oldest, and has al- 
ways been one of the most important, domestic ocenpa- 
tions among Oriental nations. It was practised among 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses: and the women of 
Sidon were famous for their embroidery before the siege 
of Troy. In after years, the women of Greece were 
celebrated for their proficiency in the same art; and 
some of their productions are said to have equalled, if 
net surpassed, nuny of the finest paintings then exist- 
ing. The inhabitants of Peru, when discovered by the 
Spaniards, had in their possession elaborate embroi- 
deries of gold and silver on feathers, which they manu- 
factured with great skill. In the Middle Ages, ecclesi- 
astical tapestry, curtains, priests’ vestments, &c., were 
all embroidered with the needle: and screens, corridor- 
linings, Ke, were the daily handiwork of some of the 
noblest ladies, assisted by their handmmidens. In the 
present day, all E. may be divided into two classes, — E. 
on stuffs, and on muslin. The first class inelndes all 
ornamental needle-work upon articles of furniture, 
standards, church vestments, &c.; the second is em- 
ployed usually upon articles of female apparel, such as 
caps, collars, &c. Stuff Æ. is performed by means of a 
loom, and is executed with gold, silver, silk, cotton, and. 
woollen threads, Muslin Æ. is generally accomplished 
by hand, the fabric being stretched upon a frame, This 
kind of work has been very fashionable of late vears; 
although at first looked upon only as an elegant accom- 
plisliment for lidies, it now forms an article of considera- 
lle traffic, and gives employment to a large number of 
persons. Berlinacool-work is a sort of E. which has 
been in vogue for many years among ladies. The fabric 
worked upon is generally stretched upon a frame, and 
the design to be embroidered is drawn upon it; or 
oftener, an engraving. in which lines are drawn corre- 
sponding with the threads of the fabric, is used. Tho 
name is derived from the fact that a print-seller named 
Wittich, in Berlin, up te 1810, sold the best patterns for 
this kindof work. Machine Æ. has given a great im- 
petus to the art, and some years ago a machine was in- 
vented by which one person could guide 80 to 140 
needles, all working at the same time. Several kinds 
of sewing-machines cau be used for embroidering. 

Embroil', v. 4. Fr. embrouiller en, and brouiller, 
to jumble, mix, or blend together. See Brow.) To con- 
fuse; to confound; to perplex; to mingle: to intermix 
in confusion; to involve in troubles or perplexities; to 
entangle; to encumber; to confound; to distract ; to dis- 
turb; to disorder; to trouble. 

r. n. To be in commotion; to become disturbed. 

—n. Embroilment. 
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Embroil'ment, „. A state of contention, perplexity, 
or confusion; disturbance. 

Embronse’, v. 4. To cover with bronze. 

Embroth’el, r.a. To enclose in a brothel. — Donne. 

Embrown’, v.a. See IMEROWN. 

Embrue’, v.a. See IMBRUE. 

Em'brun., a town of France, de 
Durance, 20 m. E. of Gap; pp. 

Embrute’, v.a. Scc IMBRUTE. 


. Hautes Alpes, on the 
118. 


Embryo. u. [Fr. embryon ; Gr. embryon, from en, and | 
Au 


hryo, to be full of anything, to swell therewith, 
organized being in a rudimentary condition, or the ru- 
diment from which, unde 'orable circumstances, un 
organized body is to be developed. — The beginning or 
the first state of anythiug in its first rudiments or un- 
finished state. 

(Bot.) The rudiment of the future plant existing in 
the seed; the vegetable foetus. Thetrue E. is the essen- 
tial characteristic of the seed of flowering plants; for a 
spore, as the reproductive part of a flowerless plant is 
called, has no true E, the rudimentary plant being only 
developed from it atter its separation from the parent. 
The E. is divided into three parts, corresponding to the 
root, stem, and leaves of the perfect plant, termed, re- 
spectively, the radicle, the plumul*, and the coiyledons. 
These parts may be readily recognized in many seeds, 
especially when the process of gerinination is a littie 
advanced. Plants which have seeds with 2 cotyledons 


are called divoly!donous, and those having seeds com- | 


monly possessing but one cotyledon are said to be mono- 
cotyledanous. Flowerless plants are said to be acotyle- 
donous. When albumen is present in a seed, the size 
of the E. is in inverse proportion to its quantity ; thus in 
grasses there is à larger deposit of albumen, but a very 
small E.; while in the nettle the Æ. is large and the al- 
bumen small. When the E. is external to the albumen 
and in contact with the integuments, as in grasses, it is 
said to be external; when it is surrounded by the albun- 
men on all sides, except at its radicular extremity, as in 
the pansy, it is stid to be internal. The E. is so tena- 
cious of life under favorable circumstances, that there 
are well attested instances of its having preserved its 
vitality much beyond 1,000 years, 

(Physiol) A term applied to the fetus in utero, be- 
fore the 5th. month of pregnancy, from its growth re- 
sembling the budding of a plant. — See Ovum. 

—a. Pertaining to, or noting, auything in its first rudi- 
ments or unfinished state, 

Embryogen ie, d. Pertaining to the development 
of an embryo. — Webster. 

Embryog'eny.n. [Gr. embryon, embryo, and gennan, 
to produce he science of the production and devel- 
opment of embryos, — Webster. 

Embryogz'ony,n. (Gr. embryon, embryo; and gone, 
generation.) (Anat.) The formation of embryos. 

Broussais, 


Embry phy, n. [Gr. embryon, and ruht, de- 
scription. ie description of embryos. — Dunglison. 
Embryolog ical, a. Belonging, or relating, to em- 

bryology. 


Embryol'ogíst, n. One skilled in embryology. 

Embryology, n. (Gr. embryon, and logos, discourse, 
legein, to speak; Fr. embryologie.) The study of the 
mode of formation of the foetus, 

Enrbryon, n. Same as EAUK T0. (k.) 

—a. Unfinished; embryonic. 

Em’bryonal, a. That belongs to an embryo; embry- 
onary. 

Em'bryenary. a. Relating or belonging to the devel- 
opment of an embryo. 

Em'bryonnate, Em'bryonated. . Embryonal. 

Embryon'ic, a. Pertaiuing to an embryo, or in the 
state of one. 

Embryot'ic, a. Same ns embryonic. 

Embryot'omy, n. [Fr. embryotomie, from Gr. em- 
bryon, and temnein, to cut, toic, n cutting.] (Surg.) The 
operation of cutting the foetus out of the womb, 

Em'bryous. o. Embryonic. 

Embu'do, in New Mexico, a village near a pass of the 
same name, about 50 m. N. of Santa Fé. 

Em den, in Hanover, See EMBDEN, 

Emeline, in /owa, a village of Jackson co., about 27 
m. S. by W. of Dubuque. 

Emend’, v. a. Sume ns AMEND. (k.) 

Emend'able, d. Amendalle. (R.) 

Emenda'tion,n. (Lat. emendatio, from emendo, emen- 
datus —e, and mendum, a fault, an error.] Act.of cor- 
recting faults or errors; à correcting what is erroneous 
or faulty ; an alteration for the better; correction; 
correction of an error or fault, 

Em'endator, u. (Lat.] A corrector of errors or faults 
in writings; one who corrects or improves, 

Emend atory, a. [L. Lat. emendatorius.] Contrib- 
uting to emendation. 

Emerald, n. (Fr. émeraude.] (Min.) A variety of beryl, 
q. v. It isn precious stone, of a bright rich deep-green 
color, occurring in hexagonal prisms, in granite, gneiss, 
and mica rocks. It is a little less hard than beryl. 
The rich color is due to oxide of chromium, The most 
celebrated modern locality of the E. is Muzo, in New 
Granada, in a limestone containing cretuceous fossils. 
Fine specimens occur in Peru, and inferior ones in Ba- 
varia, India, and Mt. Zalora in Upper Exypt. It is said 
this latter locality was the only oue known to the an- 
cients. 


( Printing.) A type, in size between Minion and Non- 


pareil. 
(Her.) The green tincture; vert. 


Emerald. iu Minnesota, a township of Faribault co., 


about 5 m. K. of Blue Earth City; pop. about 200, 
Emerald, in Ov, a post-oflice of Adams co, 


. 
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—A village and township of Paulding w., about 61 m. 
WS. W. of Toledo, pop. of township about 

Emerald, in Wisconsin, a township of St. Croix co., 
abont 50 m. N.E. of Hudson. 

Emerald Grove, in Wisconsin, a post- vill. of Rock co, 

Enmerald-green, n. (Junt) A lightgreen pig- 
ment prepared from arseniate of copper; the Scheelc's 
green. 

Emerald-nickel, n. (in.) Sane as Zaratite, q. v. 

Emerge’, v.n. [Lat. emergo e, er, and mergo, to dip, 
to dip in, to plunge into water, to sink. See Merge.) 
To come forth or up; to arise; to rise out of a Huid or 
other covering or surrounding substance; to issue; to 
proceed from; to reappear after being eclipsed: tu leave, 
us the sphere of the obscuring object. — To rise out of 
n state of depression or obscurity; to rise into view, 

Emer'gence, or Emer’Gency, n. [L. Lat. emergertia.] 
Act of emerging or rising out of a fluid or other cover- 
ing or surrounding matter: act of rising or starting into 
view; act of issuing from, or quitting; a sudden occa- 
sion; an unexpected event; unforeseen Casualty; preas- 
ing necessity; urgency; exigency. 

Emergent. a. Fr., from Lat. emergens.) Rising out 
of a Amid or anything that covers or surrounds; issuing 
or proceeding from; rising out of a depressed state, or 
from obscurity; coming suddenly; sudden; casual; 
unexpected, 

E r gently, adc. 

Kinergentness, n. 

nt. . 

Emer‘ited, a. (Vr. mérite; Lat. emeritus, from e, ex, 
and meres. or mereor, to deserve, to merit.] Allowed to 
have done sufficient public servico. 

Emeritus, ».; pl. Ewrnri..| [Lat one who has served 
out his time, from emerere, emereri, to obtain by ser- 
vice, to serve out one’s term, from e, out, and merere, 
mereri, to merit, earn, serve.) (Koman Antiq.) This 
name was given to soldiers who had tullilled the legal 
term of militury service, 

Applicd in colleges and universities to professors 
who, alter meritorious services, are honorably discharged 
on account of age, Åc. 

Em'erods, or Evenotps, n. (Corrupted from hemor- 
rh ids; Gr. Hi. ,., usually plural hatmor-roides 
(pidebes, veins, being understood), veins liable to dis- 


By emerging. 
State or quality of being emer- 


charge blood —haima, blood, and rhed, to flow.] (Med.)| E 


Livid, painful, and bleeding tubercles about the anus ; 
hemorrhoids ; PILES, q. v. 

Emersed', a. (Hot.) Standing out of, or raised above 
water. 

Emer'sion,n. Fr., from Lat. emergo, emersum. See 
EwrRGrE.] Act of rising out of a fluid or other covering 
or surrounding substance. 

(Astron.) The reappearance of a heavenly body after 
an eclipse; the reappearance of a star which has been 
hid by the effalgence of the sun's light. 

Emerson, Raven Walpo, a celebrated American poet 

ist, was born in Boston, 1803, and gradu- 

ated at Harvard College, 1821. Having turned his at- 
tention to theology, he was ordained minister of the 

Second Unitarian Church of Boston; but soon after 

formed peculiar views with regard to forms of worship, 

abandoned his profession, and, retiring to the quiet 
village of Concord, devoted himself to his favorite study 

—the nature of man, and his relation to the universe. 

In 1555, Mr. E. published Literary Ethics, un Oration; 

and in 1539, Nature, an Essay. In 1841, he published 

The Method of Nature, Man the Reformer, several lec- 

tures, and the first series of his Essays, the second se- 

ries of which appeared in 1844. In 1546, he published 

a volume of poems. In 1845, he travelled in England, 

where he delivered lectures on. The Mind and Manners 

of the Wth Century, and in 1549 delivered the series en- 
titled Representative Men. Yn 1852, in connection with 

Mr. W. II. Channing, he published the Memoir of 

Margaret Fuller, Marchioness dt Ossoli, Mr. E., in 1856, 

published a work entitled English Traits, and in 1860, 

The Conduct of Life. We delivered, at Concord, an 

oration on the death of President Lincoln in 1865, and 

received the degree of Lp, from Harvard. University 
in 1500. He has contributed largely to periodicals. 

Some of his works have been translated into French, 

and have excited considerable admiration among the 

Parisian Transcendentalists. He is unquestionably one 

of the most eminent modern philosophers of the Pan- 

theistic school, aud one of the most remarkable person- 


ifications of American genius, D. April 27, 1882. 
Emerson. in Michigan, a township of Gratiot co.; 
pop. abit. 300. 
Em'erson, in Missouri, a post-village of Marion co., 


abt. 25 m. N.W. of Hannibal. 

Emerson, in Nebraska, a village of Dodge co., on the 
Platte River, abt. 60 m. W.N.W. of Omaha City. 

Emery, n. (From Cape Emeri, in the island of Naxos. 
(Min.) A variety of corundum, consisting mainly of 
alumina, combined with a sinall quantity of silica, per- 
oxide of iron, aud a little water. Æ. occurs in Spain, 
Asia Minor, in the Greek islands, and in the ist: 
Whence it takes its name. Ground to powder of di 
ent degrees of fineness, itis much used in the arts asa 
polishing-powder, It is mostly employed attached to 
cloth or paper. 

Emery, in Ohio, a post-office of Fulton co. 

Em'erylite, v. (u.) Same as Margarite, q. v. 

Emery'^s Mills, iu Maine, n post-office of York co. 

Emery’s River, in E. Tennessee, rises in Morgan co., 
and flows S. into Clinch River, in Roane co, 

Emesis, n. (Gr., from emea, to vomit.) (Med.) A 
vomiting. 

Emetiic, n. Gr. emeticos, from emea, to vomit.] ( Med.) 
A class of drugs which produce yomiting, by the in- 
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fluence of some peculiar and specific action on the 
nerves of the stomach, and independent of smell, taste, 
or local irritation, There are few diseases to which 
man is subject, especially active discases, in which 
enieties may not only be found useful, but ofter of the 
Most signal service, not only by removing expeditiously 
from the system some crude or offensive substance 
doing hurt by its presence, but by the reactionary in- 
fluenee they exercise as stimulants, and also by the 
alter-effects on the bowels and skin, Æ also act power- 
fully as febrifuges in acute fevers and inflammations 
by the nausea and relaxation they cause when ju- 
diciously employed —in other words, by preventing 
them acting as eineties, and giving them in such doses 
as will produce all the nausea and sickness without the 
consummation and vomiting. Æ. nre either of the 
mineral or etable kingdom : belonging to the mineral 
are mercury, sulphate, antimony tartrate and sulpliuret, 
copper sulphate, and zine sulphate; and of the vegeta- 
ble are included ipecacuanha, squills, mustard, camo- 
Mile-tea, asarabacca, and tobacco. E. should never be 
administered to a patient who is disposed to apoplexy, or 
to a tendency of blood to the head, or when the patient 
is liable to hemorrhage from any organ, or is subject to 
hernia. During pregnancy, also, E. must be ave: 

Emetic, Emet'ical,a. Inducing to vomit; causing 
vomiting. 

Emet'icnlly, adr. So as to provoke to vomit. 

Em 'etine,». (Chem.) A substance discovered, in 1817, 
by Pelletier in ipecacuanha, It is white, pulverulent, 
and bitter; easily soluble in hot water and alcohol, and 
intensely emetic. It exists in ipecacuanha to the 
amount of about 16 per cent, and appears to be the sole 
cause of its emetic property, 

Em'eto-cathar'tic, . ( Med.) Notinga remedy which 
at the same time excites vomiting and purging. 

Emetology, n. (Gr. emetos, vomiting, and logos, dis- 
course.) A treatise on vomiting and emetics,—Dunglison. 

E’meu, Emew, n. (Z4) See EMU. 

Emeute’,(d-it',)n. (Fr.] Anuproar; ariot; a popular 
outbreak or disturbance, 

Emicu'tion, n. [Lat. emicatio.) Sparkling; flying off 
in small particles. 

Emie'tion, n. [Lat.emictum.] Urine; what is voided 

by tlie urinary passages. 

Emigrant, a. [See EwtiGRaTE.] Removing or having 

10ved, from one place or country to another distant 

place, with a view to reside. 

—n. One who removes his habitation, or quits one coun- 
try or region to settle in another. 

Em'igrate, v.a. (Fr. émigrer ; Lat. emigro, emigratus 
e, ez, nnd migro, to remove from one place to another. 
Seo MigRaTE.] To depart or remove; to quit one coun- 
try, state, or region, and settle in another; to remove 
from one country or state to another for the purpose of 
residence. 

Emigra'tion, n. [Fr. émigration.] The movement of 
one or a number of people out of one place or countr 
with a view to their settling in another, into whic 
they are said to immigrate, (Lat. in, and migrare.) 
Persons coming from Europe, or Canada, with a view of 
settling in the U. States, should be called immigrants and 
not emigrants, as they are commonly. See IMMIGRATION. 

Emigra'tionnl, a. Relating to emigration. 

Emigra'tionist, n. Au advocate of emigration. 

Emigrés, (em'egraiz,) n. pl. (French Hist.) A term 
npplied to those individuals who left France dnring the 
revolution. After the taking of the Bastile, the princes 
of the royal family, Monsieur (Louis XVIII.) the Count 
d'Artois (Charles X), nnd the Prince de Condé, de- 

rted from France, They were speedily followed, in 

1791, by all those who considered that their rights, privi- 

leges, and property had been interfered with improperly. 

Noblemen lett their estates and domains; officers, with 

large numbers of private soldiers, priests, monks, and 

private individuals, passed over into Germany, Belgium, 

Holland, Switzerland, and Piedmont. Very few of the 

émigrés had been able to. save any property, and the 

greater proportion were consequently soon in a dreadful 

state of destitution, The princes themselves formed a 

court at Coblenz, with a government, ministers, and a 

court of justic Communications were kept up with 

the foreign courts, and thus the feelings of the revolu- 
tionary party in France were more and more embittered 
against them, At last a body of émigrés, under the 
command of the Prince de Condé, followed the Prussian 
army into Champagne. The republican government 
inimediately put the strongest laws in force against the 
émigr’s, Any person found assisting or favoring them 
in any way was condemned to death, and the lands of. 
all Emigrés were contiscated. Although many of them 
had refused to fight against their country, 80,000 per- 
sons were put upon the list, and condemned to perpet- 
ual exile from the soil of France. The list attempt 
made by the Emigrés to penetrate into France by force of 
arms was in 17 at Quiberon. The attempt was a fail- 
ure, and the force belonging to the Prince de Condé was 
broken up after the peace of Luneville, and sought a 
refuge in Russia. Under the Directory, many of the 
émigrés tried to return to France, and in 1501, Napo- 
leon I. granted them a general amnesty. By the largest 
proportion this was bailed with delight, and they re- 
turned to their native land. Many, however, did not re 
turn until after the restoration of Louis XVIII. Those 
who bad remained Joyal received many honors from the 
king, but were unable to regain their estates or their 

privileges, on a int of the charter of 1814. In 1825, 

those Emigrés who had Jost their landed estates received 

a compensation of 30,000,000 francs yearly, on the cap- 

ital of 1,000,000,000 francs, This grant was, however, 

repealed during the July revolution of 15. 
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Em’'igsville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of York | 
cu. abt. 6 m. N. of York. 

Emilie, in Penasylrania, a post-office of Bucks co. 

Em'im. (Script.) A warlike race, who in the time of 
Abraham occupied the country beyond the Jordan, 
afterwards possessed by the Moabites. (Gen. xiv. 5; 
Deut. ii. 10.) 

Eminence. Em'inency, n. [Fr. éminence. See 
RuixExr.] Projection; prominence; elevated ground ; 
elevation; height; a hill. — Highest part; summit; top. 
— A conspicuous place or position. — Exaltation; high | 
rank; distinction: fame; celebrity. 

—A title of honor borne in Europe by various dignitaries 
at different times; but appropriated to cardinais by a 
papal decree of the year 1630, 

Eminence. in Illinois, a post-village of Logan co., 
abt. 40 m. N.N.E. of Springfield. 

KEum'inence, in Jviiana, a post-village of Morgan co., 
abt. 85 m. W.S.W. of Indianapolis. 

Eminence, in Ken!ucky, a post-village of Henry co., 
abt. 40 m. E. of Louisville. 

Eminence. in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Shannon 
co., on Current River, abt. 120 m. S.W. of St. Louis. 

Eminence. in New York, a post-office of Schoharie co. 

Em'inent, a. In éminent; Lat. eminens.] Rising up 
to be above others; high; lofty; elevated; exalted; 
exalted in rank; high in office; dignified ; distinguished ; | 
conspicuous; prominent; famons; illustrious. 

Eminent Domain, n. (Law.) The power to take 
private property for publie use. It is well settled that 
such power exista only in cases where the public exigency 
demands its exercise, Whether the exercise of the right 
is justifiable in cases where the statute does not provide 
compensation is unsettled. 

XEm'inently, adv. In a high degree; in a degree to 
attract observation. 

Emini Ja, in Dakota Territory, u village of Minnehaha 
co., abt. 45 m. N. of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Emir, (em'eer,) n. (Ar., chief or lord.] The term applied 
to all independent chieftains in the East, and in the 
north of Africa. The Caliphs took the title of Emir-al- 
ANumrnia (chief or commander of the faithful). The 
title is now given by prescriptive usage to all real or 
supposed descendants of Mahomet by his son-in-law Ali, 
and his daughter Fatima. These are numerous through- 
ont the Turkish dominions; but their prerogatives are 
unimportant, the principal being their exclusive right 
to wear turbans of a green color, which was a favorite 
with the prophet. The title is also applied to the rulers of 
provinces, and in connection with different words desig- 
nates different offices. The master of horse to the sultan 
is called E-Achor; the standard-bearer, E-Alem; the 
surveyor of markets, E.-Bazaar; and the leader of car- 
avans of pilgrims to Mecca, ÆE.- Hadji. 

Emissary, n. (Fr. émissaire; Lat. emissarius, from 
emitto, See Emit.) One sent forth or out; a person sent 
on a mission; a person sent on a private message or 
business; a secret agent; a spy. 

if Anat.) Vessels through which the excretions take 
place. 

—^. Looking about; prying. 

Emission, n. | Fr. Emission: Lat. emissio, from emitto.] 
Act of sending or throwing out; an issuing out; that 
which is sent out or issued. 

Emiis’sive, a. Sending out; emitting. 

Emüs'sory, a. ( Anat.) Applied to ducts, especially to 
certain veins, which convey fluids out of the body. 

Buchanan. 

Emit’, v. a. [Lat. emitto—e, ez, and mitto, to send. See 
Mis«sox.] To send forth or out; to throw or give out; 
to let fly; to discharge; to dart or shoot; to issue forth, 
as an order or decree. 

Emit'tent, a. Sending out; emitting. 

Em ‘lenton, in Pennsylvania, a post-villaze of Venango 
co., on the Alleghany River, abt. 20 m. S. S. E. of Franklin. 

Em' mn, in ///inois, a post-village of White co., abt. 2 m. 
N.E. of the Little Wabash River. 

Emmanuel, (^m-mdán'u-el.) [ Ileb., God with us.] A title 
of Christ, indicating the mystery and reality of his being 
God in human nature. (Zsa. vii. 14, viii. 8; Matt. i. 23.) 

Em'mnus, the village where Christ revealed himself to 
two of his disciples, on the afternoon of his resurrection- 
day. Eusebius and Jerome locate it at the ancient Nico- 
polis, 20 m. W.N.W. of Jerusalem. 

Em maus, in Liang. a post-office of Wabash co. 

Em'mnus, or Emaus, in /¢nnsy/rania,a post-village 
of Lehigh co., abt. 5 m. S. W. of Allentown; pop. abt. 
550, mostly Moravians. 

Em'mnville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Xmn'men, two rivers of Switzerland, one rising in the 
Bernese Oberland, and, after a course of 45 m., joining 
the Aar, 2 m. from Soleure; the other also rising in the | 
Bernese Oberland, and, after a course of 30 m., joining 
the Reuss 2 m. from Lucerne. The valley of the first is 
one of the finest in Switzerland. 

Emmen'ngogue, n. Gr. emmenia, the menses, and 
ago, 1 drive or expel.] (Med.) A medicine to promote 
menstrual discharges. — Dunglison. 

Emmenol ony, n. [Gr. emmenia, and Jogos, a dis- 
conrse.| (Med.) A treatise on menstruation. 

Em'met, n. (Sax. ümytta, amet; O. Ger. amieza, an 
emmet, from emazir, constant, sedulous; Lith. amets, a 
space of time, duration of time.] An ant or pismire. so 
named from its industrious and persevering habits. See 
Formocws. 

Em'merich, a town of Prussia, on the Rhine. 5 miles 
from Cleves. Manuf. Woollens, hosiery, &c. Pop. 8.000. 

Em' met. Rosrrt, an Trish revolutionist, n. in Dublin, 
1778. E. was a member of the bar, and a highly gifted 
and estimable man. Becoming Associated with the 
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involved in the revolutionary troubles of 1802-3, and 
was arrested, tried, and sentenced to death, which he 
suffered, 20th Sept., 1803. E. was engaged to be mar- 
ried to Sarah, daughter of the Right Hon. J. P. Curran 
(J. v. who, after the untimely death of her lover, died 
of a broken heart. 'This event gave rise to one of the! 
poet Moore's finest“ Melodies,” — She is far from the 
and where her young hero sleeps.” 

Em'mett, in Georgia, a village of Wilkinson co., about 
40 m. E. of Macon. 

Em'mett, in Jiinois, a township of McDonough co., 
pop. about 850, 

Em'mett, in Jowa, a N. N. W. co., bordering on Minne- 
sota; area, about 450 sq.m. Rivers. Des Moines, and 
one or two smaller streams, There are several small 
lakes near the N.E. border. Surface, level; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Cup. Estherville. 

-A post-oftice of Emmett co. 

Emmett. or Emmet, in Michigan, a N. co. of the 
lower peninsula, burdering on Lake Michigan; «rea, 
abt. 200 sq. m.  Surfuce, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Little 
Traverse. 

Emmett. in Michigan, a township of Calhoun co.; pop. 
about 1,250. 

A township in the N.W. part of St. Clair co.: pop. abt. 650. 

Emmett. in Ohio, a post-oflice of Paulding co. 

Emmett, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township of 
Dodge co., abt. 40 m. E.N.E. of Madison; pop. of town- 
ship, about 1,300. 

Em'mettsburg, in Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Baltimore. It is the seat 


of St. Mary's College. Pip. about 1,200, 

Em mettsville, iu /ndiana, a village of Randolph 
co., abt. 75 m. E. N. K. of Indianapolis. 

Emmew’, v. a. To confine; to coop up. 

Em'mittsburg, in Z^wa, a post-village, cap. of Palo 
Alto co., on the west fork of Des Moines River, abt. 55 
m. N.N.W. of Fort Dodge. 

Em'monite, n. (in.) Same as 8TRONTIANITE, Q. v. 

Em monsburg. in New Fork, a P. O. of Herkimer co. 

Em'morton, in Maryland, a P. O. of Harford co. 

Emolles'cenece, u. (Lat. e, out, and mollescere, to 
become soft.] The softening of a metal in beginning to 
melt. 

Emol'liate, v. a. [Lat. emollio, emollitus — e, ex, and 
mollio, from mollis, soft, tender.| To soften; to render 
effeminnte. 

Emollient, a. [Lat. emolliens.] Softening; making 
supple: acting as an emollient. 

—n. (Med.) An external application which softens, 
soothes, or allays irritation, and alleviates inflammatory 
soreness, swelling, «nd pain. E. of honey, gum, sugar, 
and eggs are among the chief internal articles; and 
poultices, fomentations, and hot water, the best of the 
external. 

Emolli'tion, u. The act of softening. (n) 

Emol'ument, n. [ Lat. emolumentum, a laborious mov- 
ing out, from emolivr, to move out with effort — e, and 
molior, to exert one's self, from moles, a shapeless, heavy 
mass, See MoLr.] The result of effort; gain; advan- 
tage; the profit arising from office or employment. — 
That which is received as n compensation for services. 
—Profit; advantage, in a general sense. 

molument'nl. a. Uscful; yielding profit. 

Emory, in California, a township of Stanislaus co., 
abt. 24 m. S. E. of Stockton; pop. about 800. 

Emory, in Virginia, a post-office of Washington co. 

Emo'tion, n. (Lat. emotio, from emoveo, emotus — e. ez, 
and mores, to move.) A moving away; a stirring or 
rousing up; a moving of the mind: mental excitement ; 
any agitation of mind, or excitement of sensibility ; 
feeling; agitation ; perturbation; tremor. 

( Phil.) A state of feeling awakened through the me- 
dium of the intellect, and manifesting its existence and 
character by some sensible effect on the body. An E. 
differs from a sensation in not springing directly from 
an affection of the body; and according to Lord Kames, 
an emotion differs from a passion in this, that it passes 


away without excitingany desire, whereas a passion isac- 
companied by desire. Emotions, regarded in themselves, 
can hardly be called springs of action. They tend rather 
to quiescence and contemplation, fixing the attention 
on the objects or occurrences which have excited them. 
But they combine with springs of action, and give them 
a character and a coloring. 

Em o'tion, v. a. To move; to excite. 

Emp. A contraction for Emperor, and Empress, 

Empale’, v. a. (Fr. empaler, from L. Lat, impalare— 
in, and palus, a pale, a stake.] To fence or fortify with 
pales or stakes; to set a line of stakes or posts for de- 
fence; to inclose; to surround.— To put to death by 
fixing on a stake, 

Empaled’, p.a. Fenced or fortified with stakes; in- 
closed; shut in. — Fixed on a stake. 

Empale’ment, n. Fr.] A fencing, fortifving, or inclos- 
ing with stakes. — A terrible mode of torture and death in 
vogue among the Romans, and till lately of common prac- 
tice among the Turks. The mode was, to run a long, sharp 
stake through the body, and ont at the shoulder, and, 


fixing the end firmly in the ground, leave the writhing 
wretch to expire on this inhuman spit. 
“ And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about." — Shaks. 
(Bot.) The cnlyx of a plant. — Muller. 
(Her.) A conjunction of coats of arms, pale-wise, 
Warton. 
Empan’el, v. a. and n. See IMPANEL. 
Empar'adise, v.a. See IMPARADISE. 
Empark’, v.n. [5^ and park.] To form into a park; 
to inclose, as with a fence, 


secret society called the “ United Irishmen,” he became 


Empar'lance, n. See IMPARLANCE. 
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Empasm', n. [Fr. empasme, from Gr. empassein, to 
sprinkle in or on, from em, for en, in, and passein, to 
sprinkle.] A powder for sprinkling the body, or n dis- 
eased part of it, to deprive it of an offeusive odor. Batley. 

Empnas'sion, v. a. See IMPASSION. 

Empas'sionate, «. Sce IMPASSIONATE. 

Em peneh:', v. a. See IMPEACH. 

Empearl,, v. a. To cover with pearls, or anything re- 
senibling pearls, 

Empedocles, (em-ped'o-klees,) a Greek. philosopher, 
whose doctrines were in some points allied to those of 
Pythagoras, was born about B. C. 400, at Agrigentum, in 
Sicily. The sovereignty was offered him by his fellow- 
citizens; but being a friend to pure democracy, he re- 
fused it, and established à popular government. He was 
skilled in philosophy, poetry. and medicine. Some frag- 
ments of his writings, «ll in verse, wre still extant. Lu- 
cretius studied, admired, and imitated, in his own great 
poem, the works of Empedocles. E. is suid to have been 
the first philosopher who taught the doctrine of the 
“four elements.” The time and manner of liis death are 
uncertain; the story of his having thrown himself into 
the crater of Mt. tna being, in ull probability, a fiction. 

Em'peress, n. Same as EMPRESS, g. t. 

Emperor, n. (Fr. empereur ; Lat. imperator, from im- 
pero, to command — tn, and paro, to prepare, to furnish, 
to order.] (Hist.) The Romans distinguished their suc- 
cessful generals by the title Imperator, which was as 
sumed by Julius Cæsar on his elevation to the perpetual 
dictatorship, B. c. 46, The succession of Roman empe- 
rors dates from Augustus Cæsar, B. c. 27, and thatof the 
Eastern emperors from Valens, in 364. Charlemagne 
was crowned Emperor of the West in 800. The Ottoman 
empire began under Ottoman or Othman I., in 1299. The 
Czar Peter assumed the title of Emperor of all the Rus- 
Bias in 1721, and Napoleon I. that qf the Emperor of the 
French, May 18, 1804, in which year Francis II. of Ger- 
many adopted the style of Emperor of Austria, and 
renounced the German imperial title in 1806. Brazil 
became an independent empire under Dom Pedro IV. in 
1825. The empire of Germany was reéstablished Jan. 
18, 1871; and Queen Victoria assumed the title of Em- 
press of India iu 1876. 

Emperor-moth, n. (ZoJl.) A species of the European 
moth, of the genus SATURNIA, q. v. 

Em'petra'cerze, n. [From Gr. en, npon, and petros, a 
stone; alluding to the places of its natural growth.] 
( Bot.) The Crowberry family, an order of plants, alli- 
ance Euphorbiales. Diae. Definite, ascending, anatro- 
pal ovnles, and an inferior radicle. They are small, 
heath-like, evergreen 
shrubs, mostly natives 
of N. Europe and N. 
America. Flowers di- 
cecious. Calyx consist- 
ingof hypogynous, im- 
bricated scales. Sta- 
mens equal in number 
to the inner sepals, 
and alternate with 
them. Ovary 3-9- 
celled, with a single 
erect ovule in each 
cell. Styles short or 
altogether wanting. 
Stigmas lobed, and 
often lacerated. Fruit 
drupe seated in the 
persistent calyx, con- 
taining 3-9 bony nu- 
cules. Seeds solitary 
ascending, albumi- 
nous. Radicle inferior. 
The leaves and fruit 
are generally slightly 
acid, The berries of 
Empetrum negrum, 
the crowberry, are 
eaten in the very cold 
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parts of Europe, and 


b, fruit cut open ; c, flower. 
are nlso employed in 


Greenland to prepare a fermented liquor. Also nsed in 
the preparation of a beverage which is said to have a 
medicinal value in febrile complaints, The order in- 
cludes 4 genera and 4 species. 

Empe'trum, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
EMPETRACEE, q. v. 

Em'phasis, u.: pl. Ew'rmasrs. [Gr. emphasis — en, 
and phasis, a declaration, a saying, from hem, to 
speak, from the ancient phad. to shine, to be bright, to 
appear.) A strong and energetic utterance or pronun- 
ciation ; a stress of force of voice laid on a word or clause 
of a sentence, in order to enforce a meaning; a distine- 
tive intonation given to one or more words in reading 
and speaking, in order to draw attention to their value 
in the sentence; impressiveness; significance; weight; 
the marked attention which a writer or speaker bestows 
on a topic, by which it is brought into prominent notice. 

Em'phasize. v.c. To read or speak with emphatic 
distinction; to place emphasis on; to make emphatical. 

Emphatic, Emphatical, a. Fr. emphatique ; Gr. 
emphatikos,] Requiring emphasis; characterized by pe- 
culiar force or expressiveness; significant; expressive; 
forcible; earnest; strong; energetic. 

En hat'icnlly, adv. With emphasis; strongly; for- 
cibly. 

Emphat'icniness, n. State of being emphatical. 
Emphly’sis, n. (Gr. en, in or upon, and phlysis, erup- 
tion.] ( Med.) Eruption of vesicular pimples filled wit! 

an acrid fluid. — Dunglison. 

Emphrace'tic, a. (Gr. emphraktikos, obstructing, from 
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emphrassein, to block up.] (Med.) Stopping up the pores 
of the skin. — Scott. 

Empnayse' mm, n». (Gr. emphysema, inflation, from em- 
Pphysen, to inflate, from em, for en, in, and physan, to 
blow; Fr. emphyscme.) (Med.) A., or wind-dropsy, is a 
swelling of a part or the whole body, caused by the 
entrance of air into the cells of the cellular tissue. E. 
is most frequently caused by a fractured rib, which, la- 
cerating the lungs, causes — by constant inspiration of 
the lungs — the air to enter the cellulur tissues, till it 
is gradually diffused over the body. It also uríses from 
wounds in the throat, or from injury to the lungs or 
windpipe. The only disease with which Æ. can be con- 
founded is that of general dropsy, or anasarca ; from 
this, however, it is easily distinguished by the crackling 
sound produced under the fingers by handling the swollen 
parts, and by the absence of the pits when pressed, which 
always show when water is the cause of the distention. 

Emphysem'atous, a. (Fr. emphysémateuz.] (Med.) 
Bloated; swollen; iuflated. . 

Emphyteu'sis, n. [Gr. emphyteusis, from emphyteuein, 
to plant or improve land.] (Cir. Law.) A contract, by 
which the owner of a piece of laud granted it to another, 
either in perpetuity or for a long time, on condition that 
he should improve it by building, planting, or cultivat- 
ing it, and should pay for it an annual rent. 

Empire. ». [Fr., from Lat. imperium, from impero, to 
command. See EMPEROR.] Absolute authority ; supreme 
power in governing; imperial power; sovereignty ; su- 
premacy. — The territory, region, or countries under 
the jurisdiction and dominion of an emperor. — Supreme 
control; governing influence; sway; rule.— Any re- 
gion, land, or water, over which dominion is extended. 

Empire, in Illinois, a township of McLean co.; pop. 
nbout 750. 

Empire, in Michigan, a post-office of Leelenaw co. 

Empir . in M d. a township of Dakota co., about 
10 m. WS. M. of Hastings. 

Empire, or Empire City, in Minnesota, a. post-villaze 
of Empire township, Dakota co., on the Vermilion River, 
abt. 20 m. S. of St. Paul ; pop. abt. 100. 

Empire, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Fond du Lac 
co., abt. 4 m. E. of Fond du Lac; pop. abt. 800. 

Empire City, in Culifornia, a villago of Stanislaus 
co., abt. 10 m. S. E. of Stockton; pop. abt. 300, 

A town of Tuolumne co., on the Tuolumne River. 

Empire City, in Colorado, a post-town of Clear Creek 
co., abt. 48 m. W. of Denver; pop. abt. 450. 

Empire City, in Nevada, a village of Ormsby co., on 
Carson Hiver, abt. 3 m. E. by N. of Carson City ; pop. 
abt. 250. 

Empire City, in Oregon, a post-village, cap. of Coos 
co., on Coos Bay, abt. 5 in. from the Pacific Ocean; pop. 
nbt. 290. 

Empire Iron Works, in Kentucky, a P.O. of Trigg co. 

Em pire Junction, in Wisconsin, a post-office of 
Columbia co. 

Empir'ic, n. [Fr. empirique; Gr. empeirikos, expe- 
rienced, from empeirazo, to make trial of—en, and petrad, 
to attempt, to try; allied to Lat, peritus, skilful.] One 
whose knowledge is founded exclusively on experience; 
also, a quack ; an ignorant pretender to medical skill ; 
a charlatan. 

(Hist. of Med.) The empirics were a regular sect of 
ancient physicians in the time of Celsus and Gulen, who 
gives us some insight into their modes of thought und 
practice. They laid great stress ou the unprejudiced 
Observation of nature; and thought that, by a careful 
collection of observed facts formiug a history, the co- 
incidence of many observations would lead to unaltera- 
ble prescriptions for certain cases. The later adherents 
of the school excluded all theoretical study, even that 
of anatomy, and were guided solely by tradition and 
their individual experience. By an empiric in medicine 
is now understood a man who, from want of theoretic 
knowledge, prescribes remedies by guess according to 
the name of the disease or to individual symptoms, with- 
out thinking of the constitution of the patient or other 
modifying circumstanc s. What are called specifics are 
edmnipistered on this principle, or, rather, want of prin- 
ciple. 

Empiric, Empirical, a. Pertaining to experi- 
menta, or resting on experience; versed in experiments; 
following or relying upou experience; derived from ex- 
periments; used and applied without science; charac- 
teristic, ; 

Empirically, adv. By experiment ; according to ex- 
perience; withont science; in the manner of quacks, 

Empiricism, n. [Fr. empirisme.] Dependence of a 
physician on his experience alone in practice, without 
the aid of a regular medical education; the practice of 
medicine without a medical education; quackery. 

Empir'icist, n. An empiric. 

Emplace ment, u. [Fr.] Act of placing; foundation: 
place; site, as of a building. — Worcester. 

Emplas'tic, a. [Fr.emplastique.] (Med.) A consti- 
pating medicine, 

Emplead’, v. a. Sce IMPLEAD. 

Employ’, v.a. [Fr. employer; Lat. implico—in, and 
plico, to fold. See PLY.) To engage; to occupy; to 
make busy; to keep at work; to exercise; to engross.— 
To make use of; to use; to engage, as an agent, sub- 
stitute, instrument, or means, — To apply or devote to 
an object. — To fill up with occupation. 

—n. That which engages the mind or occupies the time 
and labor of a person ; business; object of study or in- 
dustry; employment; occupation; engagement; duty; 

public office; agency ; service for another. 

Employ'able, a. Capable of beinz employed. 

Employé, (em-ploy-ã',) n. [Fr.] One who is employed; 
a clerk ; an official. 
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Employ'er, n. 
oue who engages or keeps in service. 

Employ' ment, n. Act of employing or using; that 
which engages the head or hands; business; vocation; 
occupation; avocation; engagement; agency; office; 
trade; profession; post; function. 

Emplunge’, v.a. See PLUNGE. 

Emnpoi'son, v. a. [Fr. empoisonner — en, and poison. 
See Porson.) To poison; to administer poison to; to 
taint with poison or venom ; to render noxious or dele- 
tenons by an admixture of poisonous substance; to im- 

itter. 

Empoi'soned, p.a. Poisoned; tainted with venom; 
imbittered. 

Empoi'soner, n. 
poisoner. 

Empoli, a town of Italy, in Tuscany, on the Arno, 16 
ni. W. S. W. of Florence; pop. 7,250. 

Empo'ria, in Aansas, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Lyon co., on the Neosho River, abt. 55 m. S.5.W. of 
Topeka. Total pop. of township abt. 1,000, 

Empo'rium, n. [L., from Gr. emporiim, from empo- 
reuomai, to go, travel, or pass into, to travel for traffic or 
business en, and poros, a way, passage, or thorough- 
fare; trom perud, to pass through; allied to Sax. faran, 
togo.] A trading-place; a mart; a place for merchan- 
dise; a town or city of trade; particularly, a town or 
city of extensive commerce; as. New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston are the great emporiums of the East. 


One who destroys by poison; a 


A receptacle in which wholesale merchants store their 
goods in seaports and elsewhere; a warehouse. 

Empo rium, in fennsylvania, a post-village, cap. of 
Caineron co. 

—A village of McKean co., abt. 170 m. N.W.of Harrisburg. 

Empoverish, v.a. See Lrpovenisi. 

Empow'er, v. a. [En and power.) To give legal or 
moral power or authority to; to confer authority upon; 
to authorize; to commission; to enable; to give power 
or authority for any purpose, 

Em'press, n. (Contracted from emperess; Fr. impéra- 
trice, from L. imperatriz.) The consort or spouse of an 
emperor.— A female invested with imperial power or 
sovereignty. 

Emprise’, n. [O. Fr. emprise.) An attempt or under- 
taking of danger ; enterprise, — Worcester. (Poetical. ) 

Empris'on, v. 4. See IMPRISON. 

Emprosthot'onos, n. [Gr.] (d.) A spasmodic 
uction of the muscles, by which the body is involun- 
tarily drawn forward. — Brande. 

Emp'tier, n. He who, or that which, empties. 

Emp'tiness,». A state of being empty; a state of con- 
taining nothing but air; destitution; absence of matter; 
void space; vacuity; vacuum; want of solidity or sub- 
stance; inability to satisfy desire; want of intellect or 
knowledge. 

Emp'tion, n. [Lat. emptio.] The act of purchasing. 

Emp'tional, d. That may be purchased. 

Emp'ty,a. (Sax. aemti, aemtig, emtig, vacant, free, 
idle; aemtian, to be at leasure, to be vacant. Etymol. 
unknown.] Vacant; evacuated; containing nothing, or 
nothing but air; not filled; void; devoid; destitute of 
solid matter, or of force or effect ; unsubstantial ; unsat- 
isfactory ; unsupplied ; unburdened; having nothing to 
carry; hungry; vacant of head; ignorant; unfruitful; 
producing nothing; wanting substance; wanting solid- 
ity ; destitute; waste ; desolate. 

—v.a. [A. 8. irme To make empty, void, or desti- 
tute; to deprive of the contents; to pour out the con- 
tents of; to waste; to make desolate. 

—v.n. To become empty; to pour out or discharge its 
contents. 

Emp'tying, n. Act of pouring out or making empty. 

—pl. Sediment or lees of beer, cider, &c.; yeast. (U. S.) 

Worcester. 

Empty’sis, n. [Gr.] (Med. Expectoration of blood 
caused by hemorrhage of the lungs. — Dunglison. 

Empugn', v.a. See IMPUGN. 

Empur'ple, v. a. [En and purple.] To tinge or dye 
of a purple color; to discolor with purple. 

Empur'pled, p. a. Stained with a purple color. 

Empye'ma, n. [Gr. suppuration.] (Med.) A collec- 
tion of purulent matter in the cavity of the thorax. 
This is an occasional termination of pleurisy, and is at- 
tended by difficulty of breathing and inability to lie on 
the side opposite that which is affected; an external 
swelling is sometimes perceptible, and the matter has 
occasionally been let out by making an opening be- 
tween the sixth and seventh ribs. 

Empye'sis,». [Gr.] (Med.) A pustulous eruption. 

Empyreal, a. Gr. empyros, from en, in, and pyr, fire.] 
Formed of pure fire or light; refined beyond aérial ; per- 
taining to the highest and purest region of heaven. 

Empyrean, n. The highest heaven, where the pure 
element of fire has been supposed to exist. — Milton. 

Empyreu’ma, n. [Gr., from empyreuo, I kindle. 
That rank, burnt smell peculiar to wood when distilled 
under certain conditions. It is this odor that gives to 
tar, creosote, and smoked meats their distinguishing 
feature. 

Empyreumat'ic. Empyreumatical, a. Hav- 
ing the smell or taste of burnt substances ; as, empyreu- 
matical oils. — Boyle. 

Empyrical, a. [Gr. empyrosis, prepared by fire.] 
Belonging to combustion, or to combustibility. 

Ems, a river of Germany, rising in Lippe-Detmold, trav- 
ersing Westphalia, and after a course of 150 m. falling 
into the bay of Dollart, in the N. Sea. 

Ems, a spa of Prussia, prov. Hesse-Nassau, on the Lahn, 
7 m. S.E. of Coblentz. The springs vary in temperature 


from 93° to 1039 Fahr., and have long enjoyed a Euro- 
pean celebrity. Pop. 5,138. 
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One who employs; one who uses; Emu, or E/meu, n. 
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(Zobl.) The Dromaius Nore 
Hollandi@, a singular bird, native of Australia, allied to 
the Cassowary; they nearly equal the Ostrich 1n bulk, 
but have short legs and a shorter neck. It measures 
more than seven feet in length; the beak is black; the 
plumage for the most part brown and gray mixed, paler 
on the under parts; the head differs greatly from that 
of the common Cassowary, being covered with feathers; 
nor has it any helmet or rising protuberance whatever, 
as in that species; the feathers, however. about the 
head and neck are of a hairy texture, and the fore part 
of the chin and throat nearly destitute of any, so that 
the purple color of the skin may be seen through them; 
the long feathers observable in the wings of the Casso- 
wary of the Old Continent are here wanting; but in- 
stead of them are real wings, though of so small a size 
as to be useless for flight; they are covered with feathers 
like the rest of the body, and when the bird is quite at 
rest, are scarcely discernible therefrom. The legs are 
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stout, similar to those of the Galeated Cassowary, but 
greatly indented or jagged at the back part; the three 
toes placed in the sume manner, all forwards. So far 
the external appearance of the bird; internally, it is 
said to differ from every other species, particularly in 
having no gizzard, and the liver being so small as not 
toexceed that of a blackbird, It is shy and timid, trust- 
ing to its great speed for safety, except when hard 
pressed; it then strikes violently with its legs. The 
flesh of the young is delicate, but that of the full-grown 
bird is coarse; it is pursued, however, for the oi] that 
is obtained from it, of which the skin produces six or 
seven quarts. 

Em'ulate, v. a. [Lat. emulor, emulatus, to make one's 
self a rival, from @mulus, that strives after another ear- 
nestly; allied to Gr. hamillaomai, to contend with an- 
other, from hamilla, a contest for superiority, from ama, 
at once, together with ; akin to Sansk. sam, with.] To 
strive or contend with; to strive to equal or excel, in 
quantities or actions; to imitate, with a view to equal 
or excel; to rival; to vie with: to be equal to. 

Emula'tion, n. [Fr. émulation, from L. emdatio.) 
Act of emulating or of attempting to equal or excel in 
qualities or actiou; desire of superiority ; competition; 
rivalry ; desire of excellence, attended with eflort to at- 
tain to it; contention ; contest; struggle ; strife. 

Em'ulative,a. Inclined to emulation; rivalling ; dis- 
posed to competition. 

Em'ulator, n. [Lat. emulator ; Fr. énulateur.] One 
who emulates; a rival; a competitor. 

Em'ulatress, n. [Fr.émulatrice.] She who emnlates. 

Emul'gent, a. (Lat. emulgeo, emulgens — e, er, and 
mulyeo, to milk.] (Anat.) Belonging or relating to the 
renal artery and vein. 

—n. (Anat.) The artery and vein which go from the 
aorta and vena cava of the kidney are so called, from 
theancient notion of the blood being, as it were, strained 
in the kidneys. 

(Med.) Auy medicine used to excite the flow of bile. 
Hoblyn, 

Em'ulous, a. [Lat. e@mulus.] Desirous or eager to 
emulate, or to imitate, equal, or excel another ; desirous 
of like excellence with another; rivalling; engaged in 
competition. 

Em'ulously, adv. With desire of equalling or excel- 
ling another. 

Em'ulousness, n. Quality of being emulous; rivalry; 
competition. 

Emulsion, n. [Fr. émulsion ; from Lat. emulsus, from 
emu. (Med.) A milky preparation made by uniting 
oil and water through the intervention of some sub- 
stance capable of combining with both. 

Emul'sive, a. Milk-like; softening; producing or 
yielding a milk-like substance. 

Emunc'tory, ». [L. Lat. emunctorium, a pair of snuf- 
fers, from emungo, emunctus —e, er, and obsol. mungo, 
to blow the nose; Gr. mysso.] (Anat.) Any part of the 
body which serves to carry off excrementitious matter ; 
an excretory duct. 

Emyd'oidze, n. pl. (Zoll.) See TERRAPIN. 

En, a prefix to many English words, and an inseparable 
particle borrowed from the French, and by them taken 
from the Latin. In many words, en is used for ?n, and in 
older writers the en is of perpetual occurrence, both 
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particles coinciding with the Lat. in and the Greek en. 
Many modern English words are written indiscrimi- 
nately With either, as entire, enquire. The pretix of en 
js sometimes converted into em, especially before a labial, 
as employ, employer. By the Saxons, en was made a 
lurzl termination to a great number of words, as iu 
ent, escapen, etc., and is still preserved in that sense 

in ozen und children, 

Ena ble, v.a. [En and able, q. v.] To make able; to 
supply with power; to furnish with sufficient power or 
ability; to empower; to strengthen; to authorize. 

Enact’,v a. [En and act.) To putin actor action; to 
establish by law; to pass, as a law; to give legislative 
sanction, as to a bill; to institute; to decree; to order; 
to act; to represent in action. 

Enact’ing, p.a. Giving legislative forms and sanction. 

Enac’tive, a. Having power to enact or establish, as 


aw- 

— m. The passing of a bill into a law; the 
act of voting, decreeing, and giving validity to a law. 
Enact’or, n. One who euncts or passes a law; one who 

decrees or establishes, us a law. 

Enaliosau’ria, n. pl. [Gr. enalio, of the sea, and sau- 
ros, :» lizard.) (Pul) A name applied to the entire 

oup 9f extinct Sauriuns, in the organization of which 
paddles, like those of the whale or turtle, were combined 
with tho head und trunk of a crocodile. 

En zu 1 IAge, n. |[ür.enalla-ge, frum enallasso en. and 
aliass?, to make other than it is, to change, from alios, 
Lat. 444i, another. Sve ALIENATE.) (Gram) An ex- 
change or interchange ; a change of words, or a substitu- 
tion of one gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, 
or voice of the same word for another. 

nnn el, n. (Fr. énail.] An opaque ghiss, which owes 

its opacity to the presence of binoxide of tin, Mixed 
with various metallic oxides and tused, it may be ob- 
tained of different colors. The enamel for watch-faces 
is made from arsenic instead of tin, A coarse enamel 
made of white glasa, free from lead, borax, und soda, is 
extensively used for coating the insides of culinary ves- 
sels. The process at first was unsuccessful, owing to the 
liability of the glaze to split off under the influence of 
sudden heat; but great improvements have lately been 
made, and enamelled culinary utensils are now cheap 
and common. 

t which is enamelled. — A smooth, glossy surface of 

ous colors, resembling enamel — The smooth, hard 

substance which covers the visible part of a tooth. 
(int.) The art of applying vitrifi«ble colors on thin 
plites of metal (gold or copper) which are melted on to 
thom, or on pottery, or even glass itself: the glass paint- 
ing of the present time is chictly enamelled. This art 

Was practised by the ancient Egyptians and Etruscans. 

It was very commonly applied to ecclesiastical utensils 

and furniture during the Middle Ages, and was much in 

vogue with the Byzantine Greeks, and with the Moors. 

The town of Limozes, in France, acquired especial celeb- 

rity for tiiis class of art, on metal plates. During the 

Revival im Italy, especially in the Cinque-cento period, 

it was much employed tor tablo-services of pottery, and 

for the vessels of apothecaries. The famed Faenza or 

Majolica ware is simply enamelled earthenware. One 

of the first good enamellists, especially of portraits, was 

John Petitot of Geneva (1697-91). The various colors 

used are prepared from oxides of different metals, melted 

with some vitrescent mixture or Mu. aud laid on with 

a line brush, the medium being oil of spike, or turpeu- 

t no, Or Some other essential vil; and it is easy to con- 

ceive how much the didiculties of this nice art are 

increased where the object is not merely to lay a uniform 
colored glazing on a metallic surface, but also to paint 
that surface with figures and other designs that require 
eXtreme delicacy of outline, accuracy of shadowing, and 

Selection of coloring. The enamel painter has to work, 

not with actual colors, but with mixtures which he 
mobs from experience will produce certain colors after 

the operation of the fire. This work requires. several 

k The outline is first burnt in, after which the 

parts, are filled up gradually with repeated burnings to 

— finishing touches, The principal colors are 

fore es of lead, platinum, uranium, and chromium ; dif- 

and i Colors require different treatinent. Silica, borax, 

Gxt 188 oxide of lead form a flux for some colors; the 

ni es of iron and manganese are not approved of. The 

mel is made opaque aud white by oxides of tin or 


antimony. 
tò T To lay enamel on, as a metal; to paiut in enamel ; 
=v. * à glossy surface like enamel. 
Ema; To practice the art of enamelling. 
Bana. eller, Enamellist, n. One who enamels. 
na elling. n. Act or urt of laying on enamel. 


“our, r.a. [O. Fr. enamourer —en, and amour, 
to Ter, love; Sp. enamordr; It. inaimáre, innamrire, 
Sire Dire with love, to fall in love.) To iuflame or in- 
delien” love; to charm; to captivate; to fill with 
waz = 
dat oured, p. d. 
Ema ted. 
XR thesis, n. [Gr. en, in, and anthesis, blossom.] 
-) An eruption on the skin, connected with an in- 
al affection, as measles. — Dunglisen. 
aud thiopath'ic, a. [From Gr. en, in; anti, against, 
„ Pathos, suffering.] (d.) Relicving, but not cur- 
X53 palliative. — Dunglison. 
hiop'athy, n. (Mel.) Allopathy. 
lo'sis, n. Gr., from enantios, opposite.) ( Rhet.) 
gure by which whut is spoken negatively is to be 
erstood affirmatively. — Craig. 
Ra, (ai-na'ra,) a lake of Russia, in the extreme N. 


Inflamed with love; charmed; 


Una 
Ens 
of 
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1,200 sq. m., and has numerous islands. Its superfluous 

waters are discharged into the Arctic Ocean. 

Enar'ea, a country of Africa, south of Abyssinia, is 
situated within Lat. 7° and 9° N., and Lon. 36° and 35? 
E., but its limits have not yet been definitely ascertained. | 
It is inhabited by a portion of the Gallas tribes, who, 
owing to the continued communication which they keep 
up with Abyssinia, and also to the residence of many 
Mohammedan merchants among them, are much more 
civilized than the Gallas in general. Their government 
is an hereditary and absolute monarchy. The principal 
rivers of E. are the Gibbe and the Dodesa, Its coffee- 
pluntations are so extensive as to deserve the name of 
woods ; they occur chiefly along the banks of the Gibbe. 
E. is remarkable for its manufactures of ornamented 
arms, and of cloths with embroidered borders. Besides 
these, it exports slaves, gold, ivory, civet, and skins, into 
Abyssinia. The king and a small portion of the popu- 
lation are Mohamimedans, aud it is said that native 
Christians have been found here. The capital is Saka, a 
place of considerable importance, near the river Gibbe. 

Enar’gite, n. (Min.) A sulphite of copper and arsenic, 
of metallic lustre, and grayish to iron-black color. 

Enarthro'sis, n. [From Gr. en, in, and arthron, a 
joint.) (t,.) The ball and socketjoint. A species 
of diarthrosis, or movable connection of bones, in 
which the round head of one is received into the deeper 
cavity of another, so as to admit of motion in every 
direction; as the head of the os femoris with the aceta- 
bulum of the os innominatum. 

Encage', v.a. [En and cuge.) To put into a cage; to 
shut up or confine in a cage: to coop. 

Encamp’, v.n. [Fr. en, und camp.) To pitch or fix a 
camp or camps; to pitch tents or lorm huts, as an army ; 
to halt on a march, spread tents, and remaiu for a night 
or for a longer time; to lodge in a camp. 

—v. a. To form into a camp; to place in camp: to place 
a marching army or company in a temporary habitation 
or quarters. 

Encamp'ment, u. [Fr.] Act of pitching tents or 
‘forming camps or huts, for temporary lodging or rest; 
the place where an army or company is encamped; a 
CAMP, q. v. 

Encan'this, n. [Gr. from kanthos, the angle of the 
eye.) (Med.) A small tumor or excrescence growing | 
from the inner angle of the eye, — Brande. 

Encar' dion, „. (From Gr. en, in, and kardia, the 
heart.] The heart or pith of vegetables, — Crabb. 

Encar'pus, n. Gr. enkarpos, containing fruit.] (Arch.) 
The festoons on a frieze, consisting of fruits, flowers, 
&c. — Brande. 

Encase’, v.a. To inclose; to incase. 

Encase’ment, n. ‘Tlie act of encasing. 

Encash'/ment,». The payment in cash of a note, 
draft, &c 

Encau m. n. [Gr., a brand.] (Med.) A tumor pro- 
duced by a burn. — An ulcer of the cornea occasioning 
the loss of the humors, — Dunglison, 

Encaustic, a. [Gr. en, und kuustikos, burning, caustic, 
from kaid, kausā, to burn. — Sc Caustic.) Pertaining 
to the art of painting in heated or burned x. 

—n. (Fine Arts) A method of painting that was prac- 

tised to a great extent among the ancients, from the 

time of Alexander the Great until the 7th or 8th cent., 
from which time the art gradually declined until the 

Ich century, when it seems to been abandoned, 

and a practical Knowledge of etf ng it entirely lost. 

According to the historian Pliny, there were three 

methods of performing the process; the first and second 

seem, however, to be almost, if not entirely, identical ; 
the first being the method of producing large pictures, 
and the second, of producing designs in miniature. In 
the first kind, the color that was intended for the ground 
of the picture, after having been mixed with wax asa 
vehicle, was smeared over the surface of the wall or 
panel on which the painting was to be made, and care- 
fully flattened. The design, whether it was a figure or 
an arabesque border or scrol!-work, was traced on this 
ground with a sharp-pointed instrument, and the ground 
carefully removed, leaving the figure in à sort of shallow 
intaglio. The wall beneath was allowed to show through, 
or the hollow was filled with wax coloring-tuatter of 
another tint; after which the whole was blended to- 
gether with a hot iron, — a process which removed all 
traces of the junction of the different colors, and im- 
parted a brilliant gloss to the tints that were used. The 
second method, in which the work was executed on 
ivory, must have been similarly done, and the wax-color 
which had been spread over the ivory removed by the 
graving-tool, to allow the surface of the ivory to furnish 
the design; or the design was cut out on the ivory in 
intaglio, and the hollows thus obtained were filled with 
colored wax. In the third kind, in which the colors 
were laid on with a brush, the coloring-matter was 
mixed with wax dissolved in turpentine or some essen- 
tial oil. The colors were laid on in a liquid state, und 
from the use of tlie brush an effect of light and shadow 
was obtaiued which it was impossible to produce in the 
other methods above described. When the picture was 
completed, the tints were blended together with a heated 
iron as before. About 1750, the lost art was recovered, 
and the practice of it revived, by M. Bachelier and 

Count Caylus in France. Both produced pictures in 

this style, and an account of the method used was pub- 

lished. It was warmly taken up throughout the south 
of Europe for some years, when it aguin fell into disuse, 

It was revived again at Munich in the reign of King 

Louis of Bavaria, aud the interiors of many apartments 


in his palace, and various public buildings erected under 
his auspices, were executedin it. Since that time, many 


Finland, is situated. between Lat. 68° 30’ anıl 69° 10 
^» and Lon, 27° 30’ and 28° 45’ E. It has an urea of 
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produced; but ft is far better suited for decorative work 

than for portraits, figures, or landscapes. 

E. tiles, small earthenware tiles used for paving the 
Passages in the nave and aisles of churches, and also the 
chancel, They are also used for paving entrance-halls 
and the veetibules of houses. They are for the most 
part in two colors, red and yellow being most commonly 
used, and they are so called because they have a light 
arabesque pattern figured on them on a dark ground, or 
vice versd, in imitation of the early encaustic painting 
of the ancients, 

Eneave', v. 4. To put into a cave; to hide in a cave or 

recess. 

Enceinte. (ang-sant’,) n. Fr., from enceindre, to en- 

circles] (Fort.) This term denotes generally the whole 

area of a fortified place, Properly, however, it means a 

cincture or girdle, and in this sense the E. signifies the 

principal wall or rampart encircling the place, compris- 
ing the curtain and bastions, and having the main ditch 
immediately outside it. 

—a. (Law.) Being with child; pregnant. 

Encel'adus. (Myth.) A son of Titan and Terra, the 
most powerful of ail the giants who conspired against . 
Jupiter. He was struck with Jupiter's thunders, and 
imprisoned under Mount Ætna. Some suppose that he 
is the same as Typhon. According to tie poets, the 
flames of Etna proceeded from the breath of E.; and as 
often as he turned his weary side, the whole island of 
Sicily felt the motion, and shook to its very foundation, 

Encephalar'tos, n. Gr. ankephalos, and artos, bread, 

( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cycadacerr, composed o! 

elegant palm-like trees and shrubs, mostly natives of 

S. Africa and Australia. From the stems of various 

species a kind of sago, called Caffre-bread, is obtained, 

Encephalgia, n. Gr. en, in, kephale, the head, and 
alges, pain.) (Med.) Deep-seated headache; cephalalgy. 

Deni sini. 

Enceph'alie, a. [Gr. en, in, kephale, head.] Situated 
in the head. 

Enceph'alocele, n. [Gr. ankephalos, the brain, kele, 
a tumor.] (Med.) Hernia of the bra There are two 
kinds of this disease: one occurs in young infants, before 
the skull is completely ossified; the other presents ite 
self after the destruction of a part of the skull in conse- 
quence of disease, accident, or the operation of the trepan, 

Encephalotomy, n. [Gr. ankephelos, and tome, a 
cutting.] (Anat.) Dissection of the brain. 

Enchafe’, v. a. [Fr. échauffer.] To enrage; to irri- 
tate; to chafe, — Shaks. 

Enchain,, v. a. (Fr. enchainer—en and chain.) To put 
within a chain; to fasten with a chain; to bind or hold 
in chains; to hold in bondage; to enslave; to entbral ; 
to hold fast; to restrain; to confine. 

Enchain’ment, n. Act of enchaining; or state of 
being enchained, 

Enchant, v. a. [Fr. enchanter — en, and chanter, to 
sing: L. canto, frequent. from cano, to sing. See CnawT.] 
To act upon or influence by songs of sorcery or fascina- 
tion; to practise sorcery or witcheratt on any thing; 
to subdue by charms or spells; to charm ; to captivate; 
to fascinate; to enrapture: to bewitch. 

Enchant'ed, p. a. Affected by sorcery; fascinated; 
subdued by charms; delighted beyond measure; in- 
habited or possessed by elves, witches, or other imagi- 
nary mischievous spirits. 

Enchanter, u. [Fr. ew One who enchants; 
a sorcerer or magician; one who charms or delights. 

Enchanting, p.a. Charming; delighting; ravishing. 

Enchantingly, adv. With the power of enchant 
ment; ina manner to delight or charm. 

Fr. enchantement.] Act of en- 
chanting, or of influencing by the agency of certain 
supposed spirits; the use of magic arts spells, or charms; 
incantation ; conjuration ; magie; spell; sorcery ; witch- 
ery; witchcraft; irresistible influence; overpowering 
influence of delight; fascination. — See Magic. 

| Enchantress, n. Asorceress; a woman who is versed 
in magical arts, spells, charms, &. 

—A woman whose beauty or excellencies give irresistible 
influence. 

Enchase’, v.a. (Fr. enchdsser — en, and cl assis, a frame; 
Lat. capsa, a repository, a chest. a box, or case; Gr. kap- 
sa.) To incase; to infix or inclose in another body, 80 
as to be held fast but not concealed; to adorn by em- 
bossed work; to enrich or beautify, as any work in metal, 
by some design ; to adorn by being fixed on the surface; 
to mark by incision. 

Enchas'ing, n. Same as CHASING, g. v. 

| Enchas’ten, v.a. To correct; to chastise ; to chasten. 

|Enehcer", v. a. To enliven; to cheer. 

Enchis'el, v.a. To cut with a chisel. 

En'ehodus, n. [Gr. egchos, a spar. and odoys, a tooth. 
( Pal.) A genus of fishes of the Mackerel family, foun 
in the chalk formation. —Agassiz. 

Encho'rire, Enchor'ie Characters, n. pl. See 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 

En'einal, or ENsiNAL, in Teras, a S. co.; area, about 
1,400 sq. m. Rivers. Nueces and Salado rivers. Pop. abt. 
100. 

Encine'ture, n. [Lat. en, and cinctura, a girdle.] A 
band worn round the body ; a cincture. — Wordsworth. 
Encir'ele, v.a. (En and circle.) To enclose or sur- 
round with a circle or ring, or with anything in a cir- 
cular form; to encompass; to enclose; to surround; to 

environ : to embrace. 

Encir'elet, n. A small circle; a ring. 

| Eneké, JouANN Franz, (end.) a German astronomer, 

director of the Royal Observatory at Berlin, born at 

Hamburg, 1791. He enlarged the boundnries of astro- 

nomical science. and resolved the orbit of the comet 
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fiue works in this brilliant style of painting have been 
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called after his name. D. 1805. 
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Encké’s Comet, n. ( Astron.) A comet of periodic re- 
currence, to which the attention of astronomers was first 
especially directed when it was discovered by M. Pons 
at Marseilles, November 26,1818. The similarity of its 
elements to those of comets which had been observed in 
1186, 1795, and 1805, led M. Encké to calculate its orbit, 
and he found the period of its revolution at that time to 
be just about 1,211 days. The comet reappeared in 1822, 
and on comparing its elements, and the time of revolu- 
tion, with those of the comets of the years above men- 
tioned, it was found that they were only successive ap- 
paritions of the same comet, aud that it regularly ap- 
peared at its perihelion at intervals of rather more than 
1,211 days. It was also found that its period of revolu- 
tion was gradually growing shorter, at the rate of nearly 
three hours per revolution, which caused M. Encké to 
imagine that it was occasioned by some very slight re- 
sisting medium spreading throughout the whole of our 
solar system. It was named after M. Encké, instead of 
M. Pons, its discoverer in 1818, on account of the success 
of the foriner in determining its orbit and period of rev- 
olution, and predicting its reappearance in 1525, which 
happened at the time he had named for it. 

Enclasp', v.a. [En, und clasp,q. v.] To clasp; to en- 
close; to embrace; to fasten with a clasp. 

Enclit'ic, or Excl., a. (Gr. eng-klitikos — en, and 
clind, to make, to bend.) (Gram.) Leaning; inclining 
or inclined; noting a particle or word so closely united 
to another a8 to seem to be a part of it; throwing buck 
the accent upon the foregoing syllable. 

Enclit'ie,». (Gram.) A word which is joined to the 
end of another; a particle or word that throws the ac- 
cent or emphasis back upon the former syllable. 

—pl. The art of declining and conjugating words. 

Euclit'ically, adv. In an enclitic manner; by throw- 
ing the accent back. 

Enclois'ter, v.a. [Fr. encloitrer.] To cloister. 

Enclose, v. a. [En and close.] To inclose. 

Enclos’ure, n. Sime as INCLOSURE. 

Enclothe', v.a. To clothe. 

Encloud', v.a. To cover, as with a cloud. (n.) 

Encof'fin, v.a. ( En, and can, q. v.] To put in a cofin. 

Enco'miast, n. (Gr. eng-komias-tes, from eng-komiazo, 
to praise, to laud — en, komos, a jovial festivity, a festal 
ode. see CoMzpy.] One who praises another; a pane- 
gyrist ; one who utters or writes encomiums or commen- 
dations, 

Encomias'’tic, or ENCOMIASTICAL, a. [Gr. engkomiasti- 
cos.] Containing encomium or praise; bestowing praise; 
praising; commending; laudatory. 

—n. A panegyric. 

Encomias'tically, adv. Inan encomiastic manner. 

Enco/ mium, »; pl. Excomiums. [Lat.; Gr. eng-co- 
mion See ENCOMIAST.) A laudatory oration; a high 
commendation; panegyric; applause; eulogium ; eulogy; 
praise. 

Eneom'pass, v.a. En, and compass, q. v.] To move 
or go round; to encircle; to bring within a given cir- 
cuit or compass: to inclose; to surround; to environ; 
to shut in and confine; to hem in. 

Eucom’passment, ». Surrounding; a going round. 

Encore, (au.) u. Fr.; It. ancora, a copulative parti- 
cle which signifies continnation — anche, also, too, like- 
wise, yet, and ora, now.] Yet; still; once more; again; a 
word used by auditors and spectators of plays and other 
sports when they call fora repetition of a particular part. 

—^v.a. To call for a repetition of a particular part of an 
entertainment, 

Encoun'ter, n. [Fr. encontre — en, and contre; Lat. 
coutra, ngainst.] A running or going against; a meet- 
ing front to front; a meeting in opposition or in contest; 
a conflict; a fight; a battle; a combat: attack; assault: 
onset; a meeting; sudden or accidental meeting of two 
or more; eager and warm conversation. 

. a. [Sp. encontrár ; Fr. rencontrer.] To run or go against ; 
to meet face to face; to meet suddenly or unexpectedly ; 
to meet iu opposition or in contest; to rush against in 
conflict; toengage with in battle; to engage with; to 
meet and oppose; to attack; to resist; to strive against. 

—v.n. To meet face to face; to meet unexpectedly; to 
rush together in combat; to fight; to conflict; to meet 
in opposition or debate, 

Encourage, (2n-kur'aj.) v. a. [Fr. encourager — en, and 
courage.] 'To give courage to; to give confidence of suc- 
cess to; to increase the confidence of; to inspire with 
courage, spirit, or strength of mind; to embolden; to 
animate; to incite; to stimulate; to cheer; to inspirit; 
to support; to countenance; to cherish; to strengthen; 
to foster, 

Encouragement, n. [Fr.] Act of giving courage 
or confidence of success; incitement to action or to 
practico; incentive; that which serves to incite, sup- 
port, promote, or advance. — Favor; countenance; re- 
wards; profit, 

Encourager, e ok n. One who encourages. 

Encoarasing, p.a. Inspiring with hope and confi- 

ence. 

—a. Furnishing ground to hope for success. 

Encour'ngingly, adv. In a manner to give courage 
or hope of success. 

Encra'dle, v. a. To lay in a cradle. 

Encrease, v. a. and n. See INCREASE. 

Encrin’al, Encrin’‘ie, a. Relating to incrinites. 

Enerin'ital, a. That contains the remains of incrinites. 

Encrinite. (en'kri-nit,) n. ¶ Lat. encrinus, pl. encrini ; 
Gr. en, nnd krinon, a lily.) (Pal. and Geog.) Any fossil 
crinoid or lily-like echinoderm. The encrinites, which 
form a most important class of fossils, are characterized 
by their long, many-jointed stalks, surmounted by flower- 
shaped bodies, which were furnished with numerous fin- 
&er-like rays, capable of closing and expanding. Their 
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internal calcareous skeletons, in scattered joints and| 
fragments, are so abundant in some carbouiferous lime- 
stones as to compose the greater portion of the mass; 
hence the term encrinal or encrinital limestone. The 
minuter joints of the fingers and rays are usually termed | 
entrochi, or wheel-stones, and the limestones in which 
they abound entrochal Limestone. The stalk of the en-| 
criuite was perforated by a canal, which kept the whole 
in vital action; and the separated joints have conse-! 
quently some resemblance to beads,—a resemblance 
which has obtained for them the common names of 
“St. Cuthbert's beads," * wheel-stones," and “ pulley- 
stones." It is 
usual to apply 
the term Encri- 
niles tothe gene- 
ra having round- 
ed and smooth 
stems; those 
having pentag- 
onal and orna- 
mented stems be- 
ing termed Pen- 
tacrinites ; those 
having pear- 
shaped recepta- 
cles, Apiocri- 
mites ; and those 
with receptacles 
forming more or 
less perfect cups, 
Cyathocrinites.  Geologically, the encrinites range from 
the Silurian up to the present period. They occur most 


Fig. 999. — ENCRINITES. 
a, a, portions of the stem ; b, separate joints. 


abundantly in palwozvic and mesozoic strata, rarely in 


cainozoic, and are now only represented by the Comatula 
or Feather-star, und the all but extinct Pentacrinus of 
the West Indies, Like tlie corals, their function seems 
to have been to a great extent the secretion of lime 
from the ocean, whole strata of limestone, silurian and 
carboniferous, being almost entirely made up of their 
remains. 

Encrinit'ic, Encrinit'ienl, a. Relating to en- 
crinites, 

Encroach', v. a. [O. Fr. encrocher, from croc, a hook.] 
To catch and draw anything away, as by a hook; to 


seize upon; to make invasion, as upon rights and pos- 
sessions of another; to advance by stealth; to make 
inroad; to pass the proper bounds; to intrude; to in- 
fringe; to trench upon; to invade; — followed by on or 
upon. 

Encronch'er, n. One who encroaches. 

Eneroach'ing. p.a. Tending or apt to encroach, 

Eneronch'ingly, adv. By way of encroachment. 

Encroach’ment, n. [Fr. encrochement.] Act of en- 
croaching; unlawful intrusion; advance into the terri- 
tories or jurisdiction of another by silent means, or 
without right; invasion: inroad; that which is taken 
by encroaching on another. 

Encrust’, v. a. [En and crust.) To cover with a crust. 

Encruzilhada, (en-róos-zeel-ya'da,) a village and 
harbor of Brazil, prov. of Sio Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, abt. 
50 m. W. of Rio-Pardo; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Encum’ber, v. a. [Fr. encombrer, from L. Lat. incom- 
brare, to entangle, to hinder, to obstruct.] To impede or 
embarrass by placing obstacles in the way of; to impede 
the motion of with a load, burden, or anything incon- 
venient to the limbs, so as to render motion or operation 
difficult or laborious; to load; to clog; to embarrass; 
to impede; to hinder; to obstruct; to trouble; to per- 
plex; to entangle; to load with debts or legal claims. 

Encum’bered, p. a. Loaded; impeded in motion or 
operation by a burden or difficulties; loaded with debts. 

Encum'brance,. That which encumbers; burden; 
load; clog; impediment; hinderance; legal claims or 
liabilities. 

Encur'tain, v. a. [En and curtain.] To inclose with 
curtains. 

Encyce'lienl, a. [dr. engkyklitos — en, and kyklos, a 
circle. See CvcLE.] Circular; sent to many persons or 
places: intended for many, or for a whole order of men, 
as a letter. 

Encyclope'dia, Encyclopædia, Cyclopre'- 
din, n. Pir encyclopédie; Gr. engkyklopaideia, from 
kyklas, a circle, and paideia, instruction.] Properly, a 
work professing to give information in the whole circle 
of human knowledge. The two terms are nsed synony- 
mously ; but the former is regarded as the more correct, 
as denoting “in a circle," whereas the latter may mean 
“of a circle." The present signification of Æ. is entirely 
modern. With the ancients, E. was applied to the whole 
circle of learning, a knowledge of which was necessary 
to constitute a liberal education. It comprised gram- 
mar, music, geometry, astronomy. and gymnastics. Va- 
rions works of the ancients attempted to embrace the 
entire circle of knowledge; but they exhibit no plan, 
and are only confused accumulations of the then known 
arts nnd sciences. It does not, however, appear that 
the ancients ever applied the term Æ. to any work of 
that kind. 80 far as is known, the word appears to 
have been first used in this sense by Alforabius, a 
learned Arab, who flonrished in the 10th century, 
and whose work, remarkable for its learning and com- 
pleteness, is preserved in MSS. in the library of the Es- 
cnrial at Madrid, From that time, and chiefly in this 
century, many E. have been published, the enumeration 
of which would be uninteresting for the general reader. 
During the Inst twenty yenrs the nnmber of these books 
has been rapidly incrensing, and their character improv- 
ing. As knowledge increnses, so must the demand for 
E. also increase, As the sphere of knowledge extends, 
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cities, to embrace the whole circle; he must, therefore, 
have recourse to helps,—to books iu which he can 
get what information he wants in a comprehensive and 
easily accessible form ; aud to furnish this is the object 
of an E. See DIDEROT, p. 767; ALEMBERT, p. 66. 

Encyclope'/dian, a. Relating to an eucyclopedía; 
embracing tlie whole circle of learning. 

|Encycelope'die, Encyclope'dical, a. [Fr. en- 

cyclopédique.] Pertaining to an encyclopedia. 

|Encyclope'dist, n. One whose knowledge encom- 
passes the whole range of sciences.—In a more restricted 
sense, one who compiles, or assists in compiling, an en- 
cyclopedia. 

|Eneyst', v.a. [Gr. en, and kystis, the bladder, a bag, a 

pouch, from kuo, to hold.) To enclose in a cyst or vesicle. 

neyst'ed, a. Inclosed in a bag, bladder, or vesicle, as 

a tumor. 

End, n. [A S. ende, mde, geende.] The extreme point 
of a line, or of anything that has more length than 
breadth ; either extremity of such a thing; the extrem- 
ity or last part; close or conclusion; ultimate or final 
state or condition; point beyond which no progression 
can be made; termination; extreme limit; utmost 
bound; final determination; completion; conclusion; 
close of life; death; cessation; period; consequence; 
issue; result; conclusive event; a fragment or broken 
piece; the ultimate point or thing at which one aims or 
directs his views; purpose intended; scope: aim: drift. 

| —v. a. (Sax. endian.) To bring to an end or termination; 
tofinish; to terminate; to conclude; to close; to de- 
stroy; to put to death. 

—v. n. To come to an end, or to the ultimate point; to be 
finished; to terminate; to close; to conclude; to com- 
plete; to cease; to come to a close. 

|Endam'age, v.a. [En, and damage, q. v.] To bring 
per or damage upon or to; to harm; to injure; to pre- 

ndice. 

Endan'ger, v. a. Ex. and danger. q. v.] To put or 
bring into danger or peril; to put in hazard; to expose 
to loss or injury. 

Endn v'n, a river of S. America, joins the Orinoco River 
in Venezuela. 

Endenr', v.a. [En, and dear, q. v.] To make dear or 
precious; to make more beloved. 

Endear'edly. adv. With endearment; dearly. 

Endear'edness, n. State of being endeared; endear- 
ment. 

Endenr'ing, p.a. Making dear or more beloved; hav- 
ing a tendency to make dear or beloved. 

Endenar' ment, n. That which endears; ground of af- 
fection; that which excites or increases affection; the 
state of being beloved; tender affection. 

Endeav’or, n. [Fr. devoir, probably from Lat. debere, 
to owe, to be under obligation.] Effort put forth in the 
performance of duty; an exertion of physical strength, 
or of the intellectual powers, toward the attainment of 
an object or the accomplishment of a purpose; effort ; 
attempt; exertion; essay; aim; object. 

r. u. To put forth or use efforts in the performance of 
duty; to exert physical strength or intellectual power 
for the accomplishment of an object; to try; to attempt; 
to strive: to labor; to struggle; to essay; to aim. 

—v. a. To strive efter; to attempt; to essay. 


And those were prais'd, who but endearour d well."—Pope. 


Endenv'orer, n. One who makes an effort or attempt. 

Endeavour Straits, (¢n-der’or,) a channel separat- 
ing the island of New Guinea from the N.W. coast of 
Australia; Lat. 100 45' S., Lon. 142° 10’ E.— Also a river 
of S. Australia, entering the Pacific in Lat. 15° 26’ S., 
Lon. 121° 42’ E. 

Endecag’/inous, a. [Gr. endeka, and gyne, a female.) 
(Hot.) Having eleven pistils. 

Endec'agon, n. [Gr. endeka, eleven, and gonia, an 
angle.] (Geom.) A plane figure of eleven sides and an- 
gles; nndecagon. 

Endecaphyl lous, a. [Gr. endeka, nnd phylion, leaf.) 
( Bot.) Having a leaf composed of eleven lenflets. 

Endeis'tic, a. [From Gr. endeiknymi, to point out.] 
Pointing out; exhibiting; showing. 

Endeix'is. n. ( Med.) Indications afforded by a disease 
itself of what is proper to be done for its removal. 

En demeure. [Fr.] (Law.) In default. — Used in 
Louisiana, 

Endemic, Endem'ical. Endem‘tal, a. ( Med.) 
Applied to diseases peculiar to a certain class of persons, 
or to a particular district. Thus ague is an endemic 
disease in Jow marshy countries: the goitre in the Alps. 
They differ from epidemic diseases, which. without ref- 
erence to locality or class, attack many persons at the 
same time in the eame place, and are contagious; as in- 
flnenza, scarlet fever, &c. 

Endemic, n. A disease of an endemic nature. 

Endem ically, adv. In an endemic manner. 

Endeniza'tion, n. The act of naturalizing. (x.) 

Ender, ». One who ends: a finisher. 

En'derby Land, a large tract of land in the Antarctic 
Ocean, discovered in 1831 by Biscoe; Lat. 67° 30' S., Lon. 
509 E 

Ender'mic. Ender'matic Method, n. (Med. 
The application of medicinal agents to the denude 
dermis. A blister is first usually applied: when the cu- 
ticle is elevated, an opening is made in it to allow the 
serum to escape, and the medicine is then applied to the 
dermis, either with or withont removing the cuticle. 
Morphia, strychnia, and various other agents have been 
thus applied. 

Endict’, v.a. See Ixoict. 

Endict/ment, n. See INDICTMENT. 

Ending, n. Termination; conclusion. 


| E 


the less able is man, with his limited powers and capa- 
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(Gram.) The terminating syllable or letter of a word. 
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En’dion, in Minnesota, a village of St. Louis co., on 

Lake Superior, abt. 5 m. N. by W. of Superior City. 
‘dite, v.a. See INDITE. 

Endive, n. ( Bot.) See CICHORIUM. 

Endless, a. Without end; having no end or conclu- 
gion; eternal; everlasting; interminable; infinite; un- 
limited; incessant; perpetual; uninterrupted; contin- 
ual; perpetually re ring; sceminyly without end. 

Endlessly, adr. Without end or termination; inces- 
ant ly: perpetually; continually. 

End Iessness, n. Quality or state of being endless. 

End long. adv. [A. 8 andlang ; Du. onlung ; Ger, ent- 
lang-] Along: al ; With the end forward. 1 

Endocar' dium. n. (Gr. endon, within, and cardia, 
heart-] (Anat.) The membrane that lines the interior 
of the heart. 

En'd o carp, n. [Fr. endocarpe, from Gr. endon, within, 
and carpos,fruit ]( Bot.) 
The inner layer of the 
pericarp of a fruit. In 
certain fruits, us in the 
peach (Fiz. 940), it is 
remarkably hard, and 
is termed the slone or 
putamen. In the al- 
mond the endocarp 
forms a thin woody 
shell; in the npple it 
is the core containing 
fhe seeds, and in the 
orange it constitutes 
the thin membranous 
partitions which di- 
vide the pulp iuto 

separate portions 

Endochrompe, n. 
(Gr. ezac£o n, witlun, and 
chroma, color | (Prysiol.) The colored material which 
fills vere tile cells exclusive of the green, which is 
chloraphyl.— hster. 

Endo ge nous. Bt.) Increasing by internal growth; 
having the nature of endogens. 

En'dosrems, n. pl. (Gr. enton, within, und ginomai, to 
grow. See G:verirs.| (Hot.) The 4th class of plants in 
the system of Lindley, aud so called because their stems 
grow by successive widitions to the inside; that is to 
buy, by the addition of woody vessels towards the in- 
terior, (see Fig. 52,) so that the outer part is the oldest 
and hardest. They have no woody rings as in Exogens, 
and no true medullary rays. They ure usually known 
by the weins of their leaves running parallel with cach 
other, without branching or dividing. Grasses, Lilies, 
the Asparagus, and similar plants, belong to this class, 
which im warm countries contains trees of large size, 
such as Palins and Screw Pines. This class includes 17 
56 8 + enumerated under BorANY, q.v. Seo also AGE 
or PLANTS, 

Endo ph‘yllous, or Exoornvt/Lous, a. [Gr. endon, 
within, and pon. leaf.) (Bot.) Applied to the young 
leaves Of Monocotyleduns, from their being crossed with 
asheath, while those of exogens are not so inclosed, 

Endo leu'ra, n. Gr. endon, within, and pleura, a rib, 
the si le, the membrane that lines the chest.) (Bot.) The 
intern al integument of a svol. 

En dor. in Ilinvis, n village of Wills co. 

Endorhi‘za, n.; pl. ENDORNIZÆ. (Gr. endon, within, 
and riza, root.] (Bot. The name given by Richard 
to the embryo of Monocotyledons, in which the radicle 
has to rupture the integument at the base of a seed prior 
to entering into the earth, appearing as if it came trum 
within the mother root. 
mdorh i’zal, or Expount’z vs, a. (Bot.) Relating or 

‘longing to the mode of germination in endogens, 

Endorse’, v.a. See INDORSE. 
ndoskeleton, n. (Gr. endon, within, and skeleton, 
adry body.) (Anat.) See SK +LETON. 
ndosmometer, n. Hug. ¢vlosmose, and Gr. meiron, 
peep oe (Physics.) Au instrument for measuring the 

End of the endosinosmic action. — Brande. 

Osmomet ric, a. Pertaining or relating to the 
measurement of the endosmosmic action. 

255 dos mose, or Exposu»'sts, n. (ar. endon, within, 

ori. Snus, impulsion; Fr. endosmose.] ( Physiol.) A term 

Sinally applied by Dutrochet to the transfusion of 

88 bodies or liquids through membranous sub- 

3 “tices either of an animal or vegetable origin. He 
„und that if two fluids of unequal density are separated 

Wen membrane, the denser fluid will attract or draw to 

ont te less dense. When the attraction was from with- 

out in wards, he called it endosmose; when from within 
eta ters. ho called it exosmose In animals and veg- 

im AK es this remarkable action of fluids performs a very 

iesea tant part. Upon it depend many phenomena con- 
he ed with the circulation of the blood in animals and 

Or T irculation of the sap in vegetables. The substance 

pla tA i ned within the membranous covers of the cells of 

cesa s is denser than the fluids without; hence a pro- 

Dlie Of endosmose takes place by which the plant is sup- 

ate with nourishment from the soil. The bursting of 

"inl seels and fruits depends npon endosmose; and 

ne of the entozoa appear to exist by its action. 


Fig. 940. 
VERTICAL SECTION OF A PEACH. 


1, saroocarp. 
2, endocarp or putamen. 


emo nie, Endosmot'/ic, a. Relating to 
En’ “Sesinose ; osmotic. 
Caos erm, n. (Gr. endan, within, and sperma, seed.) 
Of.) The albumen of seeds. 


nudos erm 'ie, a. (Hot.) Denoting that the embryo 
125 endosperm. 

*' td ostome, n. [Gr. end, within, and stoma, month.] 
(Bot.) The passage through the inner integument of à 
Seed immediately below the part called the foramen. 
Vd o w', v. a, Eu, aud Fr. dower, from Lat. dos, dotis, 
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a marriage-portion, dowry, from Gr, didomt, to give.] 
To furnish with a dower or marriage-portion; to settle 
a dower on; to settle on as a permanent provision; to 
furnish with a permanent fund of property. — To enrich 
or turnish, as with any gift, quality, or faculty. — To in- 
due; to invest. 

Endowed’, p. a. Having n dower settled on; furnished 
with a portion of estate; supplied with a permanent 
fund; iudued, 

Endow'er, ». Oue who enriches with a dower. 

Endow'ment, n. Act of endowing, or of settling a 
dower on a woman, or of settling a fund fur the sup- 
pers of a clergyman, or of a professor, &c.; that which 
s bestowed or settled on; property, fund, or revenue 
permaneutly appropriated to any object; any quality 

with which one is endowed; gift of nature; any qual- 

ity or fuculty bestowed by the Creator. 

Endur'nble, a. That cau be endured; that can be 
borue or suffered. 

Endur'ableness, n. State of being endurable. 

Endar‘ably, udv. In an enduring manuer. 

Endurance, „. State of enduring: continuance; 
state of lasting or duration; a suffering or beuriug up 
against hardships; sufferance; patieuce; resignation ; 
fortitude, 

Endure’, v.n. [Fr. endurer; L. induro, to make hard 
or harder — in. and duro, from durus, hard.) To harden 
or become hard; to continue in the same state without 
perishing; to last; to continue; to remain; to abide; 
to suffer without resistance or without yielding; to bear; 
to submit. 

—v. a. To support wibout breaking or yielding to force 
or pressure; tu sustain; to bear; to bear, as hardship ; 
to bear with patience; to bear without opposition or 
sinking under the pressure; to uudergo; to support; 
to suller; to tolerate. 

Enduring. a. Lasting long; permanent. 

—n. Act ol enduring; a sustaining. 

Endur'ingness, n. Quality of enduring or lasting; 
lastingness. 

End' wise, adv. On the end; erectly; in an upright 
position ; with the end foremost. 

Endymé'ion. (%%. A shepherd, son of Æthlius and 
Calyce. It is stated that he asked Jupiter to grant 
him to be always young, aud to sleep as much as he 
would; whence came the proverb of Endymionis som- 
mum dormi e—" to sleep the sleep of Endymion.” Diana, 
or the moon, saw him unclothed as he slept on Mount 
Latinos, and became enamored of his great beauty, com- 
ing down from heaven every night to visit him, This 
fable arises from Endymion's knowledge of astronomy, 
and particularly his observation of the moon 8 motion, 
The people of Heraclea maintained that Endymion died 
on Mount Latmos, while the Eleans pretended to show 
his tomb at Olympia, in Peloponuesus. 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Hyliaceœ. E. nutans, 
the common Blue-bell, flowers blue, rarely white, is the 
ornament of woods aud thickets in Western Europe. 

Ene'id. See yew. 

En/ema, n». (Gr, an injection.] A medicine injected 
into the rectum; à clyster. 

En'emy, n. [Fr. ennemi; L, inimicus — in, priv. 
amicus, a friend. See AMICABLE.] One who is unfri 
one who is hostile to another; a foe; an adversary 
opponent: an antagonist ; one who hates or dislikes 
hostile army or force; the great adversary of mankind ; 
the devil. 

Energet'ic, Energet'ieal, a. [Fr. énergique ; Gr. 
energetikos, doing, active.] Having or manifesting en- 
ergy; Working; active; operative; operating with force, 
vigor, and effect; forcible; powerful; efficacious ; potent; 
vigorous; moving. 

Energet'ically, adv. With energy and effect; with 
force and vigor. 

Ener'gico. It.] (Mus.) With energy and force. With 
strong articulation. and accentuation, and a marked 
powerful delivery of tlie single notes, without losing iu 
distinctness of execution, 

En'ergize, v n. To act with energy or force; to op- 
erate with vigor; to act in producing an effect. 

rv. a. To give energy or strength or force to; to give 
aclive vigur to. 

En'ergy,n. |Fr. énergie ; Gr. energeia — en, and ergon, 
work, J. v.] Internal or inherent power to operate or 
act; the power of operating, whether exerted or not; 
power exerted; vigorous operation ; vigorous power in 
action; effectual operation ; strength or force producing 
the effect; force; power: vigor; spirit: life; efficieucy ; 
efficacy ; potency ; strength of expression; furce of ut- 
terauce. 

En'ervnte, r.a. [Lat. enervo, enervatus — e, ez, and 
mereus, a nerve, q.v.) To take away the nerves of; to 
deprive of nerve, vigor, strength, or force; to unnerve ; 
to weaken; to enteeble ; to debilitate, 


and 


| En'ervated, p.a. Weakened; enfeebled ; deprived of 


Vigor or fo 

En'ervnting. p.a. Depriving of strength, force, or 
vigor; weakening ; enfeebling. 

Enerva'tion, n. Fr. énerration.] Act of enervating 
or weakening.—State of being weakened. 

En F Ile, (a»g-fa-mel'.) Fr.] In the famil y-circle; 
domestically. — Smi 

Enfee'ble, v.a. |En and fezble.] To make feeble; to de- 
prive of strength; to reduce the strength or force of; to 
weaken ; to debilitate ; to enervate, 

Enfee'blement, n. The act of weakening; enervation. 

Enfee'bler, n. One who, or that which, enfecbles or 
weakens, 

Enfee'bling. p. a. 
ervating. 

Enfeoff, v.a. [En, and L. Lat. feofare, to confer a feu- 
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Weakening; debilitating; en- 
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dum, a fee, or feud, on one; same as feudare. See Pixr. ] 

(Law.) To make a gift of any corporal hereditament to 

nnother. Bee FEOFFMENT. 

Enfeoffment, n. Seo FEoFFMENT. 

Enfield, (en’feeld,) a town and parish of England, in 

Middlesex, 10 m. N. E. of London; pop. 16,008. The 

British government has an armory here, and the Enfield 

rifle was the arm with which the infantry was, until 

recently, armed. It has been replaced by the Snider riflo. 

Enfield, in Connecticul, a post-village and township of 

Hartiord co., on the Connecticut River, about 14 m. N. 

by E. of Hartford; pop. of township about 6,000. 
field, in Iii, a post-oftice of White co. 

nfield, iu Mainz, a post-townshipof Penobscot co., on 

the Penobscot River, about 90 m. N.E. of Augusta; 
pop. about 700. 

Enfield, in Massachusells, a post-township of Hamp- 
shire co., about 90 m. W. by S. of Boston ; pep. abt. 1,400. 

Enfield, in North Corolina, a post-village of Halitax co., 
about 19 m. S. of Weldon. 

Enfield, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grafton co., about 59 m. N.W. of Concord; pop. 
ubout 2,400. 

Enfield, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Tompkins co, about 7 m. W.of Ithaca ; p» p. al »00. 

Enfield, in Virginia, n post-village of King William 
co,, about 26 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Enfield Centre, in N. Hampshire, a P.O. of Grafton co. 

Enfield Centre, in Mw Fork, a post-villuge of 
Tompkins co., about 160 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Enfilade’, n. Fr. e», and file, a row, a rank, from fil, a 
thread, Lat. filum.) (it.) A line or straight passage, or 
the situation of a place which may be seen or scoured 
with shot all the length of the line, or in the direction 
ofa line; a fire of artillery, raking the whole length of 
a fortificat or body of troops. 

—r.a. To pierce, scour, or rake with shot. in the direc- 
tion of a line, or through the whole length of a liue. 

Enfilad’ed, p. o. (Mil.) Pierced or raked in a line. 

Enfiled, d. (Jr.) Applied to a sword, when repre- 
sented in a charge as run through any object. 

Enfleurage, (q H ,]. Um (Irrfumery.) 4 
process for extracting the scents from flowers by alsorp- 
tion, Wooden trames containing glass smeared with pure 
fat are filled with flowers, and allowed to remain for a 
time, varying from one tosix days. The grease gradually 
absorbs the scent, the flowers being renewed from time 
to time throughout their period of blooming. The scent 
is afterwards separated from the grease by soaking it in 
strong spirits of wine, Sometimes wire frames covered 
with cotton cloths imbued with fine olive-oil are used 
instead of glass. In this manner the most delicate 
odors are extracted from flowers, which would others 
wise be Jost in the process of distillation, 

Enfold’, v.a. See INroLp. 

Enfo'linte, v. a. Sce INFOLIATE. 

Enforce’, v.a. [En and force; Fr. enforcir, to 
strengthen.) To giveforceorstrength to; tostrengthen; 
to invigorate; to confirm; to animate; to instigate; to 
force ; to impel; to urge on; to urge with energy; to 
impress on the mind ; to compel ; to constrain; to oblige; 
to put in force or in execution. 

Enforce'nble. a. That may be enforced. 

Enfore’edly, «dv. By violence; compulsorily. 

Enforce ment, n. Act of enforcing; compulsion; 
force applied; that which gives force, eneryy, or effect ; 
sanction; urgent evidence; that which urges, compels, 
or constrains; a putting in execution, as law. 

Enforc'er. n. One who enlorces. 
znforc'ible.a. Capable of being enforced. 

Enforc'ive. a. Serving to enforce. 

Enforc'ively, adv. Withont choice ; compulsorily. 


Enfor'est, v.a. (En, and forest, q. v.] To turn into or 
luy under forest. 

Enfran’chise, v.a. [En, and franchise. q. v.] To 
endow with a franchise; to set free; to liberate from 
bondage or slavery ; to admit to the privileges of a free- 
man or citizen; to admit to freedom. 

Enfran'chised, p.a. Set free; released from bondage; 
admitted to the rights and privileges of freemen. 

Enfran‘chisement, x. Act of eutranchising ; release 
from slavery or custody ; the admission of persons to the 
freedom of a corporation or state; investiture with the 
privileges of free citizens. 

Enfran'chiser, ». One who enfranchises or sets at 
liberty. 


| Engadine, (en-ga-dren’,) a beautiful valley of Switzer- 


land, in the Grison country, extending along both sides 
of the upper part of the Inn. Length. 4o m., with an 
average width of 114. Pop. 10,000. This valley is sub- 
divided into the Ober and Unter Engadine, and has an 
elevation of 5,750 feet above the level of tlie sea, 
Engage’, v.a. [Fr. engager — en, and gogrer, from gage, 


a pledge. See Gage] To bind by pledge or contract; to 
pledge; to unite and bind by contract or promise; to 
enlist; to bind; to attach; to undertake to do (with 
recip. pron.); to embark in.— To gain; to win; to 
allure; toattract; to occupy; to employ assiduously. — 
To attack in contest; to encounter. 

—v. n. To promise or pledge one's word; to bind one's 
self; to embark in any business; to take a concern in; 
to undertake. 

—To encounter; to begin to fight; to attack in conflict. 

Engaged’, p.a. Pledged; promised; enlisted; gained 
and attached ; attracted and fixed ; embarked; earnestly 
employed; zealous, 

Engaged Columns, n. p. (Arch.) Columns at- 
tached to walls, by which a portion of them is concealed; 
they never stand out less than one-half from the wall. 

Engag'edly, adv. With earnestness; with attach- 
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Engag’edness, n. State of being engaged, or seri- 
ously and earnestly occupied ; zeal; animation. 

Engage’ment, n. Fr.] Act of engaging, or of pawn- 
ing, pledging, or making liable for debt; obligation by 
agreement or contract; compact; contract; promise; 
adherence toa party or cause ; partiality; employment 
of one’s time and attention; avocation; occupation; 
business. 

(Mil.) The conflict of armies or fleets; battle; fight; 
contest; a general action. 

Engag’er, n. One who engages. 

Engaging, p.a. Winning; attractive; tending to 
draw the attention or the affections; pleasing. 

Engag ingly, adv. Ina manner to win the affections. 

Enga’no, or Puen1tay, island of the Malay Archipel- 
ago, lying off the 8 W. coast of Sumatra. It has a cir- 
cuit of about 30 m., and is lofty and well-wooded. Lat. 
50 21' 8., Lon. 102° 20’ E. — Another small island on the 
coast of Papua. — A cape at the N.E. extremity of the 
island of Luzon, one of the Philippines, Lat. 18° 40’ N., 
Lon. 122° 20’ E. — Also, the most E. cape of Hayti, Lat. 
18° 35/ N., Lon. 68° 20’ W. 

Engar'and, v.a. To encircle with agarland; to en- 
wrenthe. 

Engar'rison, v. a. To defend-or protect by a garrison. 

En'gellville, in New Fork,a post-village of Schoharie 
co., abt. 40 m. W. of Albany. 

En'gen, a town of Baden, 22 m. from Constance, where 
the Austrians were defeated by the French, in 1800. 

Engen'der, v.a. [Fr. engendrer ; Lut. ingenero — en, 
and genero, to beget, from genus, birth, descent, origin. 
See GrNus.] To implant; to generate; to procreate; 
to beget; to breed; to cause to bring forth; to create. 

—r. n. To be caused or produced. 

Engen‘derer, n. One who engenders or begets. 

Engenho-do-Matto, (en-zhen'yo,) (the Genius of 
the Forest,) a village and parish of Brazil, prov. of Mi- 
nas Geraes, abt. 140 m. N.W. of Rio Janeiro; pop.about 
13,000. 

Enghien, (ang’e-d,) a town of Belgium, 15 m. from 
Brussels; pop. 4,278. This town of Hainault passed 
into the possession of the Bourbon family in 1455, and 
was sold by Henry IV. of France, in 1607, to Charles de 
Ligne, Count of Arenberg. It gave title to a branch of 
the Conde division of the Bourbon house, which became 
extinct with Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, duke of 
Enghien, who was shot, at Vincennes, by order of Na- 
poleon I., March 21, 1801, under charge of conspiracy. 

En'gine, n. (Fr. engin, from Lat. ingenium — en, and 
gigno, genitum, to beget, to produce. See INGENIOUS.] 
(Mech.) An ingenious contrivance; a compound ma- 
chine, or artificial instrument, composed of different 
parts, and intended to produce some effect by the help 
of the mechanical powers.— A military machine, asa 
battering-ram.— Any instrument. — That by which any 
effect is produced; means. — Anything used to effect a 
purpose. — An agent for another. 


Engineer, n. [Fr. ingénieur.] One who constructs 
or manages engines or artillery; one who forms plans 
of works for offence and defence, and marks out the 
ground for fortitications; one who constructs roads, 
canals, bridges, rail ways, &c. 

Engineering, (enji-neer'ing,) n. Strictly, the art 
of managing engines; but now applied in a more ex- 
tended sense, not only to that art, but to all manufac- 
turing and building operations in which engines are 
used. It is divided into two branches, Military and 
Civil. — Military E, as a science, implies a knowledge 
of the construction and maintenance of fortifications, 
and all buildings necessary in military posts; aud in- 
cludes a thorongh instruction on every point relative to 
the attack and defence of places. The science also em- 
braces the surveying of a country for the various opera- 
tions of war, and consequently an acquaintance with 
mathemntics, and facility in drawing. When,ata siege, 
the eugineer has surveyed a place, he reports to the 
commander the weakest places, and those in which ap- 
proaches may be made with most success. He draws 
the approaches, marks out the trenches, places of arms, 
batteries, and lodgments; and, in general, directs the 
workmen in these operations. He should possess a prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge of gunnery. In regard to 
the marine branch of militury engineering, it requires, of 
course, a general acquaintance with the construction of 
vessels, jetties, moles, aud other buildinga of that descrip- 
tion. — Civil E., as its name imports, does not include the 
branches above named, which specially belong to the 
art of war; but rather relates to the construction of 
roads and great highways, aqueducts and canals, with 
all the necessary accompaniments, such as locks, lock- 
gates, culverts, and bridges. All such structures as 
breakwaters and light-houses, which are buildings re- 
quiring great strength and solidity in the construction 
of their masonry aud foundations, and the formation 
of huge masses of earth, thrown up as embankments, 
to protect countries that are below the level of the sea 
from inundation, or low meadow-lands from being 
flooded by rivers that are subject to sudden and rapid 
increase from heavy rains, come within the province of 
the civil engineer. He also constructs docks for the re- 
ception of shipping. quays, reservoirs, and water-courses 
for supplying towns with water brought from a distance, 
and he accomplishes the drainage of marsh lands and 
fenny districts, and irrigates dry soil requiring moisture 
to render it productive, by various artificial means. 
Railroads, with their deep cuttings, immense embank- 
ments, lofty viaducts, dark tunnels. and roadways some- 
times carried for miles on arches of brickwork, — their 
fron girder, and other bridges, of enormous strength, 
and bridges of oll kinds that span our rivers, whether 
of wood, stone, or iron,—are all the work of the civil en- 
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gineer. The formation of artificial harbors by throwing 
out piers and jetties; and the clearage of natural har- 
bors from all obstructions, such as sunken rocks and 
sandbanks; and the construction of the great sewers 
and drains that ran in every direction under our large 
towns and cities, all come under his care: and, in addi- 
tion to this, he has to superintend the construction of 
the shafts and machinery of mines aud coul-pits, to in- 
sure safety to the miners in their ascent and descent, 
and to secure proper and thorough ventilation in all 
parts of the mine. Another great branch of C. E. is 
the manufacture of massive machinery, such as pumps, 
hydraulic and lever presses, looms, and steam-engines 
of all descriptions, whether they be locomotives, or for 
vessels, or for setting machinery in motion. In short, 
the civil engineer seeks to adapt the mechanical powers, 
and their appliances, and bring them into such forms 
and combinations that. they may furnish the means of 
saving the expenditure and waste of animal strength 
and manual labor, and thereby cause the work to be 
done at a cheaper rate, and in a more efficient manner. 
It is only within the last three centuries that the pro- 
fessions of.architect, painter, sculptor, and engineer, 
whether civil or military, have become separate and dis- 
tinct callings. Those of the civil and military engineer 
have chiefly been elicited and established by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and cannon, which necessitated the 
employment of peculiar skill, and close study in plan- 
ning and constructing the works of defence that sur- 
round any place of importance; and the requirements 
of commerce, which has long since demanded, and still 
demands, canals, roads, railroads, and motive power be- 
yond the constant control of the winds and waves for 
the conveyance of merchandise by land or sea. Al- 
though we may consider Archimedes as the first engi- 
neer of whom mention is made in history, in memorable 
connection with appliances of the lever and other me- 
chanical powers, yet the early nations of the world, es- 
pecially the Egyptians, who raised aud fixed in their 
present position the gigantic blocks that form the pyra- 
mids, and reared the mighty monoliths known as Pom- 
pey’s Pillar and Cleopatra's Needles, must have been 
possessed of engineers of no ordinary mental capacity. 
The blocks that form the Cyclopean wall of Tirgus and 
Mycene, the marble columns and the tempies of the 
Greeks, the sewerage and aqueducts of Rome, the under- 
ground structures for the drainage of the Assyrian city 
of Nimrod, the canal of Xerxes, that separated Mount 
Atlas from the mainland, and the remains of those found 
in various parts of Egypt, Assyria, and the East, all tell 
us of the magnificent schemes that the engineers of an- 
tiquity designed and carried out, whose names are lost 
for us. Among the engineers who flourished before the 
Christian æra, Archimedes, who so skilfully conducted 
the defence of Syracuse, is the earliest on record, unless 
we consider Hiram, the clever Tyrian artificer, who aided 
Solomon in the building of the Temple, as an engineer, 
as he doubtless was. The writings of Vitruvius prove 
him to have been employed in the structure of military 
machines and works of defence, as well as an architect. 
In the Middle Ages, and even in later periods, we still 
find the professions we have mentioned above combined 
iu one person; for the eminent Brunelleschi, and Mi- 
chael Angelo, the sculptor and artist, are mentioned as 
constructing fortifications, and the illustrious painter 
Leonardo da Vinci rendering an important service in 
the capacity of engineer, by the construction of the first 
canal-lock that was ever used to afford means of com- 
munication between waters on different levels. Among 
engineers of the 16th century, Albert Dürer, the painter 
and engraver, may be named, who wrote to some extent 
on the science of fortification. But at this time consid- 
erable skill in € E. had already been attained, both in 
N. Italy and Holland. At the end of the 16th century, 
the profession of the military engineer began to be 
brought into greater prominence, and to be considered 
as reqniring special qualifications in him who might 
undertake the office, and Errard de Bas le Duc, Deville, 
Pagan, Vauban, Cormontaigne, Coehorn, and Belidor 
may be considered as the originators of the modern sys- 
tem of military engineering. The E. works of the U. 
States are exhibited in its long lines of railroads, its 
Canals, its dry-docks, fortifications, light-houses, break- 
waters, bridges. &c. The graduates of the military 
school of West Point are qualified as military engineers, 
and are also instrncted in the principles of the other 
departments of the profession. The title of Civil Engi- 
neer (C. E.) is legally conferred by the polytechnic 
school at Troy. N. Y., upon its graduates, 

Engine-man, u.; pl. ENGINE-MEN. One who manages 
an engine; an engineer. 

En'ginery, n. The art of managing engines ; engines 
generally; artillery; any device or contrivance; arti- 
fice. — Worcester. 


„The beautiful enginery of Rome.” — Shenstone. 


Engird’, v.a. ( En, and gird, q. v.] To gird round; to 
surround; to encircle: to compass. 

Engird'ed, or ExainT , p.a. Surrounded; encompassed. 

Engir dle. v.a. To surround as with a girdle; to en- 
close; to encircle. 

Engirt',v.a. Encompassed; girt; smart. 

En'giscope, n. (Gr. eggys, near, and scopea, to see.] A 
reflecting microscope. 

England. the most populous, wealthy, and important 
portion of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, comprises the most southerly, the largest, and the 
most favored part of the island of Great Britain. It is 
bounded on the N. by Scotland, S. by the English Chan- 
nel, E. by the German Ocean, and W. by Wales, the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the Irish Sea. Its extreme length 
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N. to S., or in other words, from Berwick-on-Tweed on 
the Scottish Border, to the Land's End, the extreme 
point of Cornwall, is 425 m., with a breadth varyinj 
between 62 and 280. Coast-line. About 1,200 m., withouv 
the indentations into the land; with them, abt. 2,000, 
m. Areu, 50,812 sq. m.., or 32,590,397 statute aures. Æ 
is divided into 40 counties, as follows: — 


Bedford, Essex, Lincoln, Salop, 
Berks, Gloucester, Middlesex, 
Buckingham Hants (or Monmouth, Stafford, 
(or Bucks}, Southampton), Norfolk, Soffolk, 
Cambridge, Hereford, Northampton, Surrey, 
Chester, Hertford (or Northum! Sussex, 
Cornwall, Herts), land, Warwick, 
Cumberland, Huntingdon, Nottingham (or Westmoreland, 
Derby, Kent. Notts), Wilts, 
Devon, Lancaster, Oxford, Worcester, 
Dorset, Leicester, Rutland, York. 
Durbam, 


The last-mentioned, which is the lar; county, is di 
vided into the N.E., N. W., and S. W. Ridings, which 
are subdivided into wapentakes. The other counties 
are variously subdivided into hundreds, wards, lathes, 
rapes, tithings, wapentakes, &c. The principal arms 
of the sea are, viz.: on the E., the estuary of the Hum- 
ber, the Wash, and the estuary of the Thames; on the 
&. Southampton Water; and on the W., the Bristol 
Channel, the estuaries of the Dee and the Mersey, More- 
cambe Bay, and the Solway Frith, dividing the N.W. 
limit of the country from Scotland. Capes. The chief 
promontoro are on the E., Flamborough Head, Spurn 

ead, the .Naze, and the N. Foreland; on the S., Dun- 
geness, Beachy Head, the Bill of Portland, and Start 
and Lizard Points; on the W.. Hartland Point and St. 
Bees Head. Jslands. Holy Island. Lundy, Isle of Man, 
Sheppey, Walney, the Isle of Wight, and the Scilly 
Isles. — Gen. Desc. E. combines within itself all that is 
most desirable in scenery,with all that is most necessary 
for the subsistence of man. Although its features are 
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moulded on a comparatively minute scale, they are 
marked with all the agreeable interchange which con- 
stitutes picturesque beauty. In some parts, plains, 
clothed in the richest verdure, sintesa by copious 
streams, aud pasturiug innumerable cattle, extend as 
far as the eye can reach; in others, gently rising hills 
and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with woods, 
aud interspersed with flowery meadows, offer the most 
delightful landscapes of rural opulence and beauty. 
Some tracts, agaiu, furnish prospects of the more ro- 
mantic and impressive kind: lofty mountains, deep 
glens, isolated craggy rocks, narrow ravines, and tum- 
bling torrents: nor is there wanting, as a contrast to 
these, sc in which every variety is a different 
charm, the vicissitude of black, barren moors, and wide, 
uninhabited heaths, and almost trackless moors. Rivers. 
The most considerable riparian waters of this country 
are the Thames, Severn, Medway, Trent, Quse, Tyne, 
Tees, Wear, Mersey, Dee, Avon, Eden, and Derwent. 
Lakes. The principal inland sheets of water are the 
lakes of Windermere, Ulleswater, and Derwentwater in 
the N. E. div. of the country, where innumerable smaller 
lakes are also found,—the whole forming an almost con- 
tinuous chain extending from Morecambe Bay to the 
Scottish border. Moun/ains. The principal ranges are 
those generally distinguished as the Northern, the Cam- 
brian, and the Devonian. The first consists of the Pen- 
nine range and the Cumbrian group, the former extend- 
ing from the Cheviot Hills, on the Scottish borders, to 
the middle of Derbyshire. In this range is Crows Fell, 
nttaining an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; and the Peak, in North Derbyshire, 
rising to a height of 1,800, The Cambrian group lies 
to the W. of the Pennine, being separated from it by 
the valleys of the Eden and the Lune. In it are Sca 
Fell, the loftiest mountain in England, being 3,166 feet 
high, with Helvellyn and Skiddaw, both above 3,000 
feet. The Cambrian range comprises all the Welsh 
mountains, and will be spoken of in the article on 
Wals. The Devonian range includes the hills of Corne 
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wall, Devon, and part of Somersetshire, The elevations 
jn these are not nearly so lotty as those in the others. 
Forests. The chief of the ancient forest tracts remuning 
in this country are the New Forest in Hants, the Forest 
of Dean in Gloucestershire, and Bowlaud Forest in 
yorkshire. Wil, dc. Few countries possess a smaller 
roportion of land absolutely sterile and incapable of 
culture. The richest parts are, in general, the midland 
and southern. Towards the N. the soil partakes of the 
barrenness of the neighboring portion of Scotland, The 
E. coast is, in many parts, sandy and marshy. A range 
of moorish and elevated land extends from the borders 
of Scotland to the very heart of E, forming a natural 
division between the E. and W. sides of the kingdom. 
Cornwall is also a rough, hilly tract; and a sim 
character pervades purt of the adjacent counties, Nul. 
Prod. «£c. The agricultural, mineral, and commercial 
economy of E. will be treated of in our general article 
Great Britain, Chief Towns. London (he caste 
e British empire), Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
5 Nel Newcastle-on-Tyne, Clim. Humid, 
but healthy. From the insular situation of the king- 
dom, it is aule to miden and frequent shango, ando 
at variations of dryness nnd moisture. "up. in 7 
2.08, 391—8ee GREAT Britain; Wates, &c. 

England, (Church of.) See Protestant EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. 

England, (Language and Literature.) Lan- 
guage. This language, the vehicle of spoken and written 
communication between about 100,000,090 of people, is 
as heterogeneous in its elements as it is widely extended 
in its sphere. “Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Danish, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Stm. says M. Mi 
his ** Lectures on the Science of Langunge y. 
even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words, lie mixed 
together in the English dictionary.” It was long a popu- 
lar, and probably somewhat partial, whim in England, 
that Anglo-Saxon forn at least two-thirds of the 
spoken and written speech of it. But M. Thommerel 
has recently carefully gone over the dictionaries of 
Richardson and Webster, and has established the fact, 
that A ngloSaxon stands in no greater proportion to 
the words of merely Latin origin, than the relation that 
13,330 holds to 29,354. Yet the English language is es- 
sentially and truly a Teutonic or Saxon tongue; for it 
is not the extent of the vocabulary of a language that 
gives color to the title of that language — it is to the 
grammar to which the tongue conforms that we must 
trace its scientific relationship. Now, whatever there 

remains of grammar in English —and, indeed, it is very 
little—obviously bears marks of being forged in a Teu- 
tonic workshop; and hence the necessity that there is 
for Classifying it as such in the general philology of the 
world. In tracing the growthof the English langnage, 
it is usual to divide its history into four periods, viz. : 

Auglo-Saxon . ., from A. b. 410-1006 

Se ini-Saxon “o * 10600-1250 

Early English ..— * „ 1250-1550 
Modern ‘English “ 1550 to the present day. 
ese in their order: — The Anglo-Stxon period of the 
langune dates from a time when, in tho Sth cent, the 
eutonic sea-rovers first occupied the sonthern portion 
of England, and drove back ite original Celtic inhabi- 
tants to the N. and W. No sooner had they done this, 
than they settled in the island, and from that day to 
this. the prevailing tongue of the country has been 

&nilo-sSaxon or English. This Anglo-Saxon mis a tose 
erman dialect, bearing a close similarity to the ok 

Frisic, which is anally recond as the parent of the 

modern Dutch. After long years of social feuds and of 

national warfare, the absorption by We , or West 

xorns, of the various portions of the He hy, in the 
9th cent., went far ye the UH Api V of the 
land tlie tongue of Berks and of Hants, the recognized 
centre of this clan. This fact not only gave color to the 

Hone refined speech of the Anglo-Saxons but, in addi- 
lon to this, the fact of king Alfred, a native of Berks, 
sing up to be himself such an illustrious ornament to 

the letters of England, was a special literary confirma- 

tion of what before had been simply asserted by the 

sword. When we compare the writings of Cadmon, a 

North Anglian, and the writings of Alfred, two dinlec- 

tical Peculiurities at least seem at that early period to 

or ve Prevailed in the island. There was the Northern 
talian, which prevailed from the Humber to the 

Frith Of Forth, and tho Southern or Saxon one, which 

Now SP >ken from the H imber to the English Channel. 

dice Which of those Anglo-Saxon dialects entered spe- 
Really into the formation of the English tongue? 

hei answers have been given to this question by com- 
kent scholars. The one, that the class Saxon of 
of thas any give wnf, to ae mer dialect PE 
Midland counties; the other, that we must look 

ma tis real 8 nork of our Ka " the pM 
“scence of all the leading dialects of England. — 

ir Francis Madden's edition of Layamon's Brut, 
like The latter view, we confess, appears the more 
islanti ag ye moin peculiarity, of. tua tongni of the 
i is early period waa, that the infinitives were 
enan æn; the substantives, adjectives, prononns, and 
unlike + were declined like the Latin: and the plural was 
less f © the singular; in other respects it differed much 
ighe m our modern vocabulary than one might at first 
Suppose. — The Semi-S rron period was a transition 

and” and, like every æra of the kind, one of confusion 
ase” of promise. The monks were of course the learned 
lang Of the time: and what with the ancient formu- 
their. and medieval Latin in which they performed 
te A ve-Marias and their Paternosters, w jen they at- 
TM! Pted to write their mother-tongue, they fell into the 

est mistakes. The Sazon Chronicle, 1113, and Lay- 
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amon's Brut (abt. 1200), afforded abundant specimens 
of this slip-shod style of the Anglo-Saxon, and it is 
abundantly evident, from an exanunation of the intlec- 
tions and genders of the language, that it was under- 
going at that time a thorough breaking up. 4» is 
constantly substituted for on in the plurals of verbs; 
the final olten discarded; weak preterites occasion- 
ally take the form of strong ones, and th isa marked 
uncertainty in the government of prepositions. There 
is another curious feature observable in the Anglo- 
Saxon of this time — that, although its date makes it 
reach a century or two beyond the conquest of 1066, it 
nevertheless exhibits but few traces of Norman-French. 
Iu that curious old poem which has just been referred 
to, the Brut, there are not more than fifty French or 
Latin words in a composition of 32,000 lines! Norman- 
French might be the language of the court; it certainly 

s not the language of the people.— The Early Eng- 
lish period, again, of the language exhibits important 
features of consolidation and of final hardening. The 
English tongue now asserts itself throughout; itis 
still struggling for proper rales. In the first place, it con- 
trived gradually to get rid of all Anglo-Saxon inflec- 
tions, particularly in the substantives and adjectives ; 
and the vowels a, c, u, in final syllables, are all repre- 
sented by e, and the final n of the infinitive has already 
begun to disappear. It constantly prefers to express 
the relations of an idea by some new word attached to 
the original one, whereas the old Saxon tongue, like a 
genuine clement of the Teutonic, always expressed 
such ideas by a modification. of this word. In the 
admirable poem of the Owl and the Nightingale, written 
probably towards the end of the 13th cent., the French 
langun appears as a decided element in its vocabulary. 
It has likewise become, by the time we reach Chaucer, 
Gower and Lydgate, a component part of English speech, 
And it is obvious that this modification was effected 
much more through the literary regard which was then 
engendered in the breasts of th old poets for the 
French Fabliaux, and such like writings, than from any 
superior respect which they reluctantly paid to the 
speech of their. Norman masters. Yet certain poets 
still clung affectionately to the old tongue, and in Piers 
Plowman, und in a few others, we see examples of 
writers who still found the Anglo-Saxon sufticient for 
all their wants, The beautiful old ballad of the N. 
brown Maid (abt, 1500) is so modern in its style that it 
is difficult to believe it to be so ancient by a century at 
least. In the Southern part of Scotland again, and 
perticularly the Anglian counties lying south of the 
Forth, the langnage of the people was to all intents and 
purposes identical with the language of the extreme 
south; auditis to be noted, in illustration of this remark, 
that Barbour, a Scottish contempor of Chaucer, 
wrote purer English than Chaucer did; that is to say, 
his poems were much freer from the foreign element 
of Norman-French, The north-eastern dialects of Scot- 
land have always presented a stumbling-block to the 
ethnologist; for it is unquestionable that the inhabit- 
ants of those counties speak a language which, in its 
grammar at least, is very nearly akin to that of York- 
shire and Norfolk. Yet in the vocabulary of the people, 
there are a considerable number of words of Norse or 
Scandinavian origin. Tho existence, during the 11th 
cent., for u period of 30 years, of a Norwegian kingdom 
under the sea-rover Thorfuin in the extreme northeast 
of the island, might partially account for this Norse 
element in the speech of the country. But how are we 
to account for the existence of an Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar north and east of the Forth, or even of the Tay? 
for itis well enough known that the Norse languages are 
all widely diverse in their grammar from the Saxon. 
No satisfactory answer has yet been given to this ques- 
tion: nothing but vague theories indeed have been 
formed regarding it. The close likeness of the two 
tongues to the north and south of the island did not 
last Jong after the war of independence. So carly as 
Dunbar, the best Scottish poet before Burns, pedantic 
Latinisms had usurped the place of pure Anglo-Saxon, 
and in his best poem, the Duunce, the striking person- 
ifications abound with what were then considered as 
barbarisms, — In the Modern English period of the 
language. it was to a great extent perfected as to its 
grammar, if still deticient as to its purity. Of course, the 
rules and forms of the grammar had still to be rendered 
workable and delicate by the use which great practice 
can alone communicate. It is to be observed, however, 
that it was much more in the ease and dexterity which 
the old forms of speech received, that this modern 
period is distinguished, rather than in any new modifi- 
cations effected upon the grammar itself. Of course 
the additions which have been made to the English 
dictionary since the beginning of the 16th cent. have 
been immense —a process which still goes on; but the 
effects of change on the glossary of a tongue are merely 
secondary. The changes, accordingly, which it has 
since undergone, are merely changes in style. or in the 
variety of modes in which different individuals express 
themselves, The English language is worthy, by its re- 
markable combination of force, precision, and fulness, 
of being. as it is already, the speech of nearly all the 
free nations of the world. If it cannot boast a native 
purity, it can at least boast of what is better than 
purity in language — the strength and copionsness, the 
delicacy and grace, the refinement and tenderness, in 
which its glossary abounds. If it is Teutonic in its 
stem, as the single s in the third person singular of the 
present indicative nssures us, it should be remembered 
the extent to which it draws on the old classical lan- 
guages of Europe. 

Literature. The English literature is modified ina 
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highly important manner by the history of the English 
people. Æras of great literary progress have alwaya 
been tound to succeed those periods of the nation's his- 
tory characterized by important social changes, and 
sometimes by national revolutions, The literary annals 
ngland may be conveniently arranged iuto three 
s: 1. That antecedent to the Norman Conquest; 
2. That extending from the Norman Conquest to the 
English Reformation ; and 3, from the English Reforma- 
tion to the present day. These in their order. 1. The 
time preceding the Conquest has a literature composed, 
of three distinct languages, and possessing merits of a 
highly important character. First, there is the Celtic, 
spoken by the Northern Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh, 
The Annils of the Four Masters, compiled by Tigernach, 
records the authentic doings of the Irish people so early 
as the 5th cent. Noother nation of modern Europe can 
make a similar boast. Then there are the Scottish Os- 
sianic poems, which, if they were genuine, would lead 
back the reader to the 3d cent. Among the Welsh peo- 
ple, again, their triads are said to extend as far back as 
the oth cent., although nothing very authentic can be 
learned of the exploits of the famous Welsh prince Ar- 
thur of the Round Table, or of the enchantments of the 
renowned magician Merlin. The cultivation of Latin 
literature in this country succeeded the introduction of 
Christianity into it. St. Ninian establishing himself at 
Whithorn, tried to convert. Scotland late in the 4th 
cent.; St. Patrick made a similar attempt in Ireland in 
the 5th cent.; and St. Augustine laid the foundation of 
the Anglo-Catholic church latein the 6th cent. Literary 
effort soon followed, and we meet as first in this honor- 
able list the names of Alcuin, of Erigena, and of Bede. 
The Gleeman's Song, the Battle of Finneshurgh, and the 
Tale of Berwulph, are the only stories of an Homeric cast 
which the Anglo-Saxon people possess. The latter, in 
particular, resembles closely, in some of its vividly pic- 
turesque touches, the old Iliad of Troy. Doubtless such 
remarkable religious poems as those of the mouk Cied- 
mon deserve to be mentioned in any summary of the 
literary history of England. Yet the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple were comparatively poor in poetry: but they were 
eminently simple and direct prose-writers. Portions of 
the sacred Scriptures, Anglo-Saxon chronicles, sermon 
glossaries, grammars, geographies, medical works, an 
dialogues, in their tongue, were all composed by their 
leading writers Aldhelm, Bede, and Alfred, It was 
chiefly throngh the influence of the latter, who discarded 
Latin in all his communications with his subjects, that 
the Saxon tongue made so decided a start as it did during 
the 9th cent. This illustrious monarch, who, both by 
his enlightenment and his many virtues, has rendered 
his time one of the most brilliant in English history, 
used all his personal influence to render into his native 
tongue the works written in the language of Rome. He 
was not a dab at Latin, and he knew it, which may 
possibly account for the loose style of some of his ver- 
sions, containing, as they do, stray stories, fine of 
description, and even a devout prayer of an occasion, 
all commingled, in the most distracting manner to a 
modern classic, with the text of hisauthor. 2. The Con- 
quest brought with it a change of language, and a 
change of manners in the court: but it could hardly 
modity the speech of the stubborn Englishmen of 
those days. In time the lordly Norman nobles found 
it to be their interest to study the despised tongue of 
the people they had conquered; and it is owing much 
more to the influence of Chaucer and Gower, and to the 
literary class generally, that French came materially to 
modify the existing language of England. These men 
knew French, because it was the tongue in which many 
interesting books were written; and they gave it to the 
people of England in the firm belief that an acquaintance 
with it would advance their tastes and improve their 
manners. Classical and theological learning were now 
much prosecuted, The founding of the universities, and 
the extension of the monastic system, gave leisure for 
scholarship and induced thought. The close political 
intercourse that there was then with France improved 
both England and France in learning and in social 
manners, Such names as Lanfranc and Anselm, as 
Hales and Duns Scotus, as Michael Scot and Roger Ba- 
con, show how entirely men were devoted, as they usu- 
ally are in the infancy of a literature, where external 
peace and leisure will permit of it, to philosophy in both 
its branches of physical and metaphysical. The histori- 
cal writers of the time, among whom we must mention 
William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and Matthew Paris, afford an agreeable off- 
set to those subtle speculators. Of course the learned 
lunguage of the time was altogether Latin; and it is 
worth noting that the wit and fancy of the ecclesiastics 
could find as hearty expressionin the fine old drinking- 
song of Walter Mapes. beginning Mihi est propositum in 
taberna mori, or, as Leigh Hunt elegantly renders it, 
I devise to end my days in a tavern drinking—in tho 
12th cent., as they came to do in the 16th cent., when 
Bishop Still improved the immortal bacchanalian song 
of Joliy good ale and old. Personal satire and invective 
were in Mapes’s day much in vogue; and the weak 
King John and the charter of Runnymede afforded those 
disposed to employ those locai squibs only too good 
targets toaim at. The Gesta Romanorum, a singular 
medley of tales, apologues, and so forth, told often with 
much humor and pathos, have an interest of their own; 
and they possess likewise a borrowed grace. They have 
been instrumental in suggesting some of the noblest 
themes in our recent literature, and thus have double 
claims on our affection. The Merchant of Venice and 
Marmim, to go no further from home, owe much to 
those old Gesta. These compositions resembled closely 
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in their structure the French Frb/iauz, and have had a| 
much greater influence on our literature, The fine old] 
romances of Havelok the Dane, the Gest of King Horn, 
Beris of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, and last and best 
of all, those glorious old legends written mostly in 
Frenc h, but composed by Englishmen, to celebrate the 
greatness of the downfall of the mythical King Arthur 
and his knights of the Hound Tal le, no English student 
of this literature will pass by. It was not long since 
that we had an admirable poem from Alfred Tenuy- 
son on the fragmentary materials of this very period, 
Meanwhile, the vernacular tongue of England, driven 
from the monasteries and the universities, was almost 
solely dependent for its patronage and subsistence on 
the common people of the land. It had no literature 
worth mentioning at this period; and it was rapidly 
merging into the semi-Saxon, as it is called, of which 
the earliest and best representative is the Brut of Laya- 
mon. The lith and 15th cents. brought a new æra into 
english history and English literature, Cressy and 
Poictiers were fought, and John Wycliffe and Geoffrey 
Chaucer were born, The former deserves our ceaseless 
regard for his translation of the sacred Seriptures, the 
first ever effected by one hand (1250), and, except Sir 
John Maundeville's travels (1356), it is the first speci- 
men of early English prose-writing in our language. 
The latter deserves our undying esteem for his immortal 
Canterbury Tules (1 -1400), which, for their fine 
sportiveness and healthy pathos, their humorous sim- 
plicity and genuine tenderness, wiil be admired while 
the langnage endures. It is to be remarked that the 
Bruce of Barbour, a Scotchman, 
written abt. 13:5, is in purer English than those poems 
of Chaucer of which we have just spoken. It resembles 
closely in its diction the English poem of Piers Plowman, 
We can hardly do more than name a great many authors 
who crowd the canvas of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
such as John Lydgate, whose London Lackpenny (about 
1430) is still read with interest; Alexander Barclay, 
authorof the Stip ef Fools (1509); Johu Skelton, author 
of the satire called Colin Clout (D. 1529); and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who D. in 1541. The prose-writers of this period 
are Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench under Henry VI.; Wm. Caxton, who holds the 
honorable place of being the first who introduced print- 
ing into Britain (1474), his first book composed with 
types being the Gameof Chess; Fabian (1512); Hall, an 
English lawyer and chronicler (1547); and Tyndale, who 

was burnt for heresy in 1536. The Scotch poetry of the 
period almost matches in interest and importance that 
of the south part of the island. James LE, king of Scot- 
Jand, led the way with his Queen's Quhair ; ; Wyntoun, 
the chronicler (1420); Blind Harry, the author of the 
once highly popular performance known as Sir Wm. 
Wallace; Robert Henryson (D. 1508), who wrote a benu- 
tiful poem called Zhe Testament of Cresseut; Gavin 
Douglas, whose best work, among a con able num- 
ber, is, without doubt, his translation of Virgil's Æneid 
into Scottish verse; and last and greatest of the poets 
of his country until the time of Burns, stands William 
Dunbar (D. about 1520), whose Daunce of the Seven Deadly 
Sins showed him to have possessed imagination and 
humor, pathos and tenderness, boldness and vigor, in a 
very remarkable degree. —3. The period extending from 
the English Reformation to the present time eclipses in 
brilliancy and grandeur all the other zeras of English 
literature. As the same sequence of events reigns in 
letters ns in social life, the character of one ær always 
determines the nature and complexion of the succeeding 
one. This is very observable in the Elizabethan age, on 
which we are now entering. The discovery of printing, 
and the discovery that all was not gospel that came from 
Rotne, were two as potent instruments as could possibly 
be put into the hands of literary men. What Skelton 
and Dunbar had begun, Spenser and Shakspeare carried 
toa splendid consummation. Doubtless an age so rife 
in new thoughts, and new images, and new forms of ex- 
pression, could not have been heralded without its meed 
of bloodshed. The names of Latimer, of Cranmer, of 
Ridley, and of Sir Thomas More, lie like dark shadows 
along the landscape of the literature of the time, men 
whose blood was shed by the rude laws that temporarily 
assumed the form of justice, The Utopia of tho latter 
is a work 80 proverbially imaginative, that it has given 
the langnage a new word; yet so truly philosophical, 
and so full of elegant writing, as to be the wonder of the 
time at which it was produced. Roger Ascham, the 
learned tutor of Lady Jane Grey, and the writer of an 
excellent work, the Schoolmaster, is another admirable 
miscellaneons writer of that time, As the English 
drama has already been taken up (Kee DRAMA), we need 
only mention here Sack ville, who wrote the Mirrour for 
Magistrates, and Brooke, author of the Tragical History 
of Romeus and Juliet; and the Scotsmen, Sir David 
Lyndsay, Boece, Major, Melville, and George Buchanan. 
“ Lyndsay of the Mount,” as he is sometimes called, and 
George Buchanan, call for a word of special mention, 
even in a summary like the present. The former was 
the companion of King James V. during his youth, and 
his unheeded counsellor in old age. He wrote a huge 
kind of drama of the moral-play or interlude type, 
called the Sutire of the Three Estates (1535), the irony 
of which is ordinarily aimed at the abuses of the church, 
but of which the humor is frequently 80 gross as to ren- 
der it unfit, at feast, for general use. George Buchanan 
is universally admitted to have been one of the finest 
classical scholars who has appeared since the age of 
Augustus. He mingled much in the politics of his time, 
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yet found leisure to nurse his genius in the retired ways 
of academic seclusion. The founding of the Scottish 
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schools, which owed their origin entirely to the indefat- 
igable labors of the reformer Knox, bade fair to give to 
Scotland an important place in the history of Great 
Britain. We now come close to the greatest mra in the 
history of English literature. In all the essentials of 
true genius this age can give way neither to the best 
days of ancient Greece or Rome, 
France. The greatest men the nation has ever produced 
come trooping up at the mention of Queen Elizabeth's 
mam There is Shakspeare and Spenser and Siducy 
there is Raleigh and Hooker and Jeremy Taylor; there 
is Milton and Hobbes and e Judworth, and many others | 
beside, ** men, all of them," to adopt the language of 
Francis Jeffrey, “not merely of great talents and accom- 
pliskments, but of vast compass and 'h of under- 
standing, and of minds truly creativ not men who 


perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, or digested | 


nowledge by the justness of their reasonings, but men 
who made vast and substantial additions to the materials 
upon which tasteand reason must hereafter be employed, 
and who enlarged, to an incredible and unparalleled 
extent, both tlie stores and the re 


faculties.” Not only was Shakspeare taller by a head 


than any of his contemporaries, the men whe proudly | 


closed around him bulk larger, even to the critical eye, 
than any other collection of names in the entire roll 
of our literature. "n the minor dramatists of the 
time, such as Marlowe and Chapman, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Jonson and Drummond, are almost the equals 
of any poets who have succeeded them. About the 
close of this period a number of sweet poets arose, who 
mostly wrote in a lyrical measure, though some of them 
were didactic, such as Fletcher and Browne, Drayton 
and Wither, Quarles and * holy George Herbert." Dur- 
ing the period of the Restoration and the Revolution, 
the literature of the stage was exceedingly profligate. 
The court and the king had imported trom France a love 
of genteel profligacy, which found its most fitting ex- 
pression in the comedy of intrigue; and Wycherly and 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar, are the dramatic 
scaperonts of the time. Yet the age was not wholly 
corrupt, for it could boast of such distinguished theolo- 
gians as Baxter, Owen, Calamy, Collier, Leighton, South, 
Tillotson, and Barrow. This was also the time when 

Milton, who stands in the front rank of poets, lived and 
sung of Paradise lost and of Paradise regained), writing 
“something,” as he early hoped hinise 4f, “which pos- 
terity would not willingly let die." Marvel ridiculed 
the High Church, and Butler, of * Hudibras” fame, bur- 
lesqued Dissent; Walton angled, Locke speculated, New- 
ton discovered, and John Dry den “found the English 
language of brick, and left it of marble." The literary 
history of the 15th century, and particularly of the reign 
of Queen Anne, has been censured severely by some, 
and praised to excess by others. It was natural that 
the critics of the period should be inclined to over-esti- 
mate the inflnence of the literature among which they 
lived; but many writers of the present day have decricd 
it, possibly with a considerable touch of truth, for its 
polite skepticism, and for its hollow insincerity. It has 
been glorified by its advocates as the Auzustan age of 
English literature, and decried by its enemies as an age 
of utilitarianism and satire. The truth is, that both in 
poetry and in prose the form had come to be observed 
much more than the matter. Pope, of course, is the 
poetical chief of this age; and while he, no doubt, in- 
dulged much more than was meet in the most polished 
aud most personal satire, he nevertheless, as iu his 
Essay on Man, displays a fine power of lotty contempla- 
tion, and a faculty of expression so brilliant, so happy, 
and so copious, tliat we look in vain for the match of it 
in the entire range of English poetry. Addison is un- 
matched for grace and ease; Swilt has no equal in rude, 
pointed vigor; and the sense of Johnson's ponderous 
sentences is frequently obscured by theirsize. If Young, 
Akenside, Thomson, Gray, Collins, Beattie, and Cowper 
were animated by a truer sense of their duty in writing 


poetry than Pope was, the result shows that they accom- | 


plished much less than he did. The greatest poet of the 
century was Robert Burns. Its novelists were Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, and Goldsmith; its his- 
torians were Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon; and its 
philosophers were Butler, Berkeley ,Clarke,Shaftesbury, 
Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith. Tho first half of the 
19th century opens with a gulaxy of poets more bril- 
liant, probably, than any that have appeared during un 
equal number of years in the whole history of English 
literature. Cole "ridge. Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 

Keats, Campbell, and Southey, are the poets of this tinie. 
There might be periods of greater originality, but there 
hes been none go various, so diverse, and so fresh of its 
kind as the period we are desc ribing. Books have been 
multiplied to an unprecedented degree, and readers have 
increased almost as abundantly as the books have. This 
js the age of reviews and periodicals, nnd, indeed, of 
novels and romances. The great reviewers of the time 
are Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Hazlitt, John Forster, De 
Quincey, and Carlyle; the great preachers are Hall, 
Chalmers, and Irving; the philosophers are Stewart, 
Mackintosh, Bentham, Brown, Hamilton, and Stuart 
Mill; the men of science are Owen, Whewell, Faraday, 
Sedgwick, and Huxley; the novelists are Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, Charlotte Bronté, and 
“George Eliot;” the historians are Hallam, Macaulay, 
Thirwall, Grote, Milman, and Carlyle. Ruskin stands 
alone asa writer on art. Poetry is represented by Ten- 
nyson, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Swinturne, and 
Massey, besides others, too numerous to mention here. 
Bee Cyclo, of Eng. Lit. 
Lit., Adams; Manual of Eng. Lit, Tyler (N. Y. 1519). 
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Engleside, in Missouri, a village of Oregon co., abt 
100 m. W. of New Madrid. 

Englewood, in New Jersey, n post-village of Bergen 
co., abt, 13 in. N. N. E. of Hudson city, 

English, in Jowa, a township of Iowa co.; pop. about 
1,400. 

—A township of Keokuk co.; pop. abt. 1,050. 

—A township of Lucas co.; pop. abt. 550. 

English, n». pl. (Sax. Englisc, from Engles, ANGLES, 
J. r.] The people of England. 

—n. sing. The language of England. 

—r.a. To translate into English; to anglicize. 

| English Centre, in Z'einsylvaniu, u post-office of 
Lycoming co. 

English Creek, in Jowa, enters the Des Moines 
River from Mariou co. 

English Harbor, an excellent harbor on the 8. 
coast of the island of Antigua, West Indies, Lat. 17° 3^ 
N., Lon. 619 4% W. 

English Harbor, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, on 

the 8. coast of Costa Rica, Lat. 8° 50’ N., Lon, 829 55 W. 
glishman, n. (C..) A native of England. 

English Neighborhood, in New Jersey, a post- 
village of Bergen co., abt. 5 m. N. of Hoboken. 

English Prairie, in IVI, u post-village of Mo- 
Henry co., abt. 50 m. N W. of Chicago. 

English River, in /owa, formed in Floyd co., by the 
contluence of the Shell Rock and Lime creeks, and 
traversing Butler co., enters the Red Cedar River in 
Black Hawk co. 

Joins the Iowa River in Washington co., being formed 
by the union of the N. and S. forks, one of which rises 
in Powesheek, and the other in Keokuk co. 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,426, 

Eng lishry. u. The people of England; as, a general 
massacre of the Englishry.— Macaulay. 

perry roy tag Creek, in New Jersey, u post-office of At- 

antie co. 

Englishtown, in New Jersey. a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 5 m. N.W. of Freehold. 

Engioom:',v.a. To render gloomy. 

KEnglut', v.a. Fr. engloutir.) To swallow up; to fill; 
to glut; to pamper. (0.) 

Engorge, v. a. (O. Fr. engorger.) To devour; to swal- 

ow ; to gorge, 

r. n. To devour; to feed with eagerness and voracity. 

Engorge’ment, n. The act of eugorging. 

(Med.) An obstruction occurring in the vessels of a 
part, giving rise to augmentation of volume, 

Engoulee, (ung-yo-la’.) (O. Fr. éngouler, to swallow 
down.] (//er.) An epithet for crosses, saltiers, &c., 
when their extremities enter the mouths of lions, leop- 
ards, &c. — Ogilvie. 

Engraft', v.a. To ingraft; to graft. 

Engraft'ed, p. a. Planted; ingrafted. 

Engrafting,n. Seo GRAPTING. 

Engrail', v.n. (Her.) To indent with curve lines. 

Engrailed, o. Said of a series of 
little half-moons, or semicircles (Fig. 
942) supposed to have been made in 
it by hail. 

Engrail'memt, n. The ring of 
dots round the edge of a medal. 

Engrain', r. n. [In. and grain— 
q. v.] To dye in grain or in the raw 
material. To dye deep. 

Engrasp’,v.a. To seize; to hold 
fast in the hand ; to gripe. 

Engraulis, n. Sce ANCHOVY. 

Engrave’,v.a [Ex, and grave, q. v.] To cut a groove 
into; to mark by making incisions; to cut, as metals, 
stones, or other hard substances, with a chisel or graver ; 
to cut, as figures, letters, or devices, on wood, stone, or 
Metal; to picture or represent by incisions; to imprint; 
to impress deeply; to infix, as in the memory. 

Engraveuent n. Act of engraving; an engrav- 
ing. (R.) 

Engrnav'er, n. One who engrares; a cutter of lettera, 
figures, or devices on stone, metal, or wood; a sculptor; 
a carver. 

Engraving, (en-graiv’ing,) n. [Fr. graver, to engrave.] 
(Fine Arts.) The art by which plates of metal or 
blocks of wood are prepared by incisiou or excision in 
order to imprint desigus of any kind on paper, calico, 
or similar materials. The term engraving is more 
strictly confined to work of this nature executed on 
wood or metal; but there are also many different 
branches of the art, to which specific names are ap- 
plied; thus, the process of engraving dies in steel for 
coins and medals is called * die-sinking " (see Dik-sIxk- 
ING), while engraving on precious stones and shells, 
which consist of layers of different colors, so that, by 
cutting away a portion of the upper coat, a dark figure 
may be produced ona light ground, or vice versd. is 
termed “cameo-cutting.” (Sce Cameo.) This branch 
of the art is somewhat similar to chasing, by which 
figures and patterns: are produced in bas-relief on ves- 
sels of gold or silver. There is a great difference in the 
method used in preparing blocks of wood and plates of 
metal to effect impressions on paper. In the former, 
all the parts that are to appear white in the impression 
are cut away, and the lines which produce the imprint 
are left on the face of the block (see Wo0D-ENGEAVING) ; 
but, on the contrary, in engraving on steel, copper, or 
zinc, the lines which are intended to produce the im- 
pression are hollowed out with a graving-tool. The 
Egyptians practised the art of engraving in bas-relief 
and intaglio on stone and metal at a very early age, and 
the Jews and Greeks probably derived their knowledge 
of the art from them. Indeed, all the nations of the 
East have practised engraving of various kinds from a 
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very early period of their history, althongh none of 
them ever discovered the practicability of taking im- 

ressions from incised plates, or wooden figures in relief, 

t was about 500 n. c. that a Greek. named Aristagoras 
js said to have produced a map of all the portions of the 
world that were known to the ancients at that period, 
rraven ona plate of brass. The incised lines were 
probably filled in with a colored composition, so that 
the whole presented an appearance somewhat similar to 
the zàizello-work of the Middle Ages, or the second kind of 
the early encaustic paintings. (See ENCAUSTIC PAINTING, 
NIELLO.) The method of producing incised engrav- 
ings on plates of metal for the purpose of ornamenta- 
tion, was followed without the slightest variation in the 
manner of execution from the earliest times until the 
discovery of the art of printing, and the mode of taking 
impressions from engraved plates. The art of obtaining 
an imaprint from wooden blocks and types is ascribed to 
Laurence Koster, of Haarlem, who printed a book of 
rude wood-engravings on Scripture subjects, with texts 
of Scripture at the foot of each print, entitled Speculum 
Humane Suvationis, about the year 1438; but the 
merit of the earliest discovery of printing from metal 
plates is assigned to Masso Finneguerra, of Florence, who 
took an impression on paper from a large silver plate 
known as the ** Pax," which he was engraving in niello 
about 12 years after the discovery of Koster, who was 
then printing from movable types cut in metal, After 
this, the progress mado by the Germana and Italians in 
engraving on wood and metal was rapid, and before tlie 
close of the 15th century, books were produced copiously 
illustrated with maps and engravings imprinted from 
metal plates. Prior to the time of Albert Dürer, en- 
graving had been effected by means of the graving-tool 
alone; but this great artist introduced the method of 
engraving known as etching, by which the design is 
bitten in, as it is technically called, by tlie corrosive ac- 
tion of a strong acid on the surface of the plate, after 
the design has been traced with a needle on the etching- 
ground, with which the plate has been previously cov- 
ered. It should, however, be stated that the discovery 
of the artof etching by meuns of acid isascribed by some 
to Parmegianv, who lived at the same time ns Albert 
Dürer. The style of engraving called “ mezzotinto " 
was introduced by De Siegen about 1610; considerable 
improvements were subsequently effected in this branch 
of the art by Prince Rupert. Copper was the ma- 


terial used for all engravings, whether of maps or land-| E 


scapes, in line, aquatinta, stipple, or on soft ground, 
until about the year 1815, when soft steel plates were 
first used by Messrs. Perkins and Heath, of Philadelphia, 
instead of copper, which were afterwards hardened when 
the process of engraving had been effected. The tools 
used in engraving are gravers or burins of all kinds and 
forms, made of case-hardened steel, etching-needles, 
scrapers for removing the burr thrown up by the graver 
or dry point, and burnishers to remove scratches from 
the plate, and to give a tone and finish to the engrav- 
ing. The plate is prepared for the reception of the de- 
sign by covering it with a coating of etching-ground, 
composed of a mixture of wax, resin, and gum-mastic, 

This is smeared over the plate after it has been heated, 

care being taken to render the surface of the ground 

Uniform, It is then blackened by holding it over the 

smoke of a candle; and as soon as this is done the plate 

is allowed to cool, ‘The outline of the drawing or map 
to be engraved, which has been carefully traced in pen- 
cil on paper, is next transferred to the ground by pres- 
sure, or by rubbing it with a burnisher, and the design 
thus obtained is traced through the ground with a 
needle. A rim is then raised round the edge of the plate 
with what is called *banking-wax," and a solution of 
nitric acid and water is poured into the hollow thus 
formed, When this has remained on the plate a suffi- 
Clent time to bite in the outline, or the lighter parts of 
the engraving if it be a landscape or figures, the acid is 
Poured off, and the parts which are dark enough are 
covered with a kind of varnish called * stopping-ground." 
Which resists the corrosion of the acid, and prevents it 
from acting on tho plate in the parts thus covered. The 
Plate is then again subjected to the action of the acid, 
and the process of applying the stopping- ground to those 
Parts which are sufficiently dark, and the acid to those 
which are not dark enough, is continued until all the 
requisite gradations of light and shade have been ob- 
ined. The plate is afterwards finished with the graver. 
In line-enzravings, the greater part of the work is done 
y the burin, a skilful engraver being able to produce a 
Vivid representation of the surface of any object or ma- 
terial by a judicions combination of lines and dots. 
N gross’, v. a. | En, and Fr. grossir, to enlarge, to make 
r Hater or thicker; from gros, big. See Gross.) To 
Seize in the gross; to take the whole of; to swallow up; 
to absorb; to occupy; to engage; to buy up in large 
Quantities, in order to make a demand, and sell again at 
® higher price; to forestall. 
o copy in a large hand; to write a fair, correct copy, 
n large or distinct legible character: 
To take or assume in undue quantities or degrees, 
Enmyrossed’, p.a. Seized in the gross; taken in the 
Whole; absorbed; purchased in large quantities for sale. 
Written in large fair characters. 
Engross’er, n. Oue who engrosses. 

Engross'ing. n. Act of engrossing; the bnying up of 
large quantities of à commodity in order to raise the 
Price.— The copying of a writing in fair and legiblo 
Characters, 

Eugross'ment. m. Act of engrossing; act of taking 
the whole; the appropriation of things in the gross or| 
in exorbitant quantities; exorbitant acquisition. 

~A copy of a written instrument in a large fair hand. 
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Engulf, v.a. To:ngulf; to swallow up. 
amn gulf ment, z. Act of engulling, or overwhelming. 

Enha'lo, v. a. To encircle witha halo. 

Enhance, v.a. 155 en, and hausser, to raise, from haut, 
high; O. Fr. hault; Lat. altus, high, aspirated by the 
vulgar; It. aizáre, to lift up.] To raise toa higher point; 
to advance; to heighten; to increase; to aggregate. 

—r.n. To be raised; to swell; to grow larger. 

Enhanced’, p.a. Raised; advanced; heightened; in- 
creased, 

Enhance'/ment, n. Act of enhancing; rise; increase; 
Augmentation; aggravation. 

Enhanc'er, n. One who, or that which, enhances, or 
raises the price of a thing. 

Enhar’bor, v.a. To dwell in; to inhabit. 

Enhard’en, v.a. [Fr.enhardir.] To make hard; to 
harden. — To embolden. 

Enharmo e, ENHARMON'ICAL, a. [Fr. enharmonique ; 
Gr. enarmonicos — en, and. harmonia. See HARMONY.] 
(Mus) Noting a scale in music that proceeds by very 
small intervals. 

Enharmon'ically,adv. Inanenharmonical man- 
ner. 

Enheart’en, v.a. To encourage; to embolden; to ani- 
mate, 

Enig'ma, n. [Fr. énigme ; Lat. enigma; Gr. ainigma, 
from ainissomat, to speak darkly, from ainos, a tale, a 
story.] A proposition pnt in obscure or ambiguous terms 
to puzzle or exercise the ingenuity in discovering its 
meaning. In the present day, the Æ. scrves merely to 
beguile a leisure hour; but formerly it was considered a 
matter of euch importance that the Eastern monarchs 
used to send embassies for the solution of enigmas. The 
E. which Samson proposed to the Philistines, and the still 
more famous ridéve of the SPHINX (q. v.), are well known. 
About the 17th century the E., which had been for cen- 
turies neglected as a species of literary display, again 
came into favor; and in France particularly it was cul- 
tivated with so much zeal, that several grand treatises 
were dedicated to its history and characteristics, 

A dark saying, in which some known thing is concealed 
under obscure language; an obscure question; a riddle, 

Enigmatic, or EvtraMATICiL, a. [Fr. énigmatique, 
from L. Lat. vnrigmaticts.] Relating to or containing an 
enigma or a riddle; obscure; darkly expressed; ambig- 
uous; obscurely conceived or apprehended, 

Enigmat ically, adv. In an obscure manner. 

mig matist. n. [Gr. afnigmatistes.] A maker or 

dealer in enigmas and riddles, 

Enig’matize, v. n. To utter or form enigmas; to deal 
in riddles. 

Enigmatog’ raphy, or ExicmatoL'oay, n. The art of 

aking or solving enigmas or riddles. 
ail’, v.a. To put into a jail; to imprison. 
oin’, v.a. [Fr. enjoindre ; Lat. injungo—tin, and 
jungo, to join. ] 
to impose; to lay upon; to order or direct with urgency ; 
to admonish or instruct with authority; to command; 
to prescribe. 

Enjoin'er, n. One who enjoins. 

Enjoy“, v. a. [En, and Fr. jouir, to enjoy, to possess, 
from Lat. gaudro, to rejoice or be glad. 
have or feel gladness, joy, pleasure, or delight in; to feel 
or perceive with pleasure; to take pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in the possession or experience of; to take pleasure 
or delight in tlie possession of; to have, possess, aud use 
with satisfaction, or as a good or desirable thing. 


u. u. To feel eujoyment; to take pleasure, (R.) 


Enjoy'er, ». One who enjoys. 

Enjoy’ment, n. (Fr. enjouement.] State of enjoying 
anything, or of pleasurable sensation; pleasure; grati- 
fication ; satisfaction in the possession of what is good 
or desirable; fruition: happiness, 

Enker'nel, v.a. To form into kernels. 

Enkhui'sen, a fortified town and seaport of the Neth- 
erlands, prov. N. Holland, on the W. shore of the Zuider 
Zee, 30 m. N.E. of Amsterdam ; pop. 6,213. 

Enkin' dle, v. a. (En, and kindle, q. v.] To kindle; 
to set on fire; to inflame; to excite; to rouse iuto ac- 
tion. 

Enlace’, v.a. To fasten with lace; to lace; to inlace. 

Enlace'ment, n. The act of unlacing. 

Enlard', v.a. To grease; to baste. — Shake. 

Enlarge’, v.a. [Fr. élargir, See LanGE.] To make 
large or larger; to make greater in quantity or dimen- 
sions ; to extend in limits, breadth, or size; to expand; 
to dilate; to increase; to magnify; to augment; to ex- 
tend; to expatiate; to set at large; to set free or give 
freedom to. 

—v.n, To grow large or larger; to extend; to dilate; to 
expand; to diffuse; to expatiate; to exaggerate. 

Enlarged’, p. a. Increased in bulk; extended in di- 
mensions; expanded; dilated; augmented; released 
from confinement or straits. 

Enlarg'edly, adv. Inan enlarged manner. 

Enlarg’edness, n. State of being enlarged. 

Enlarge'ment,». Act of enlarging; state of being 
enlarged; dilatation; expansion; extension; augmen- 
tation; increase; release from confinement; liberation ; 
copions discourse; ditfusiveness; un expatinting. 

Enlarg'er, n. He who, or that which, enlarges. 

Enlay’, v.a. Sce INLay. 

Enlight’, v.a. To enlighten. (R.) 

Enlighten, v.a. [A. S. enlihtan, onlihtan — en, or on, 
and Hin, to light, q.r.] To make licht or clear; to 
shed light on; to supply with light: to iNuminate; to 
make clear or bright; to enable to see more clearly; to 
give clearer views or perceptions to; to instruct; to en- 
nble to see or comprehend truth; to iliuminate with 
divine knowledge. 
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E moyen, n, a. That may be enjoyed. 


To join or attach to; to connect with; Ennmeahe’dral, a. 
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Enlight'ened, p.a. Rendered light; illuminated ; in- 
structed; informed ; furnished with clear views. 

Enlight'ener, n. Ono who enlightens or illuminates 

Enlightening, p.a. Making light; illuminating; 
giving light to; instructing. 

Enlightenment, u. Act of enlightening; state of 
being enlightened or instructed, 

Enlimn', v.a. [Fr. eilumnir.] To illuminate or adorn 
with ornamented letters or with pictures, as a book. 

Enlink, v.a. To chain to; to link. 

Enlist, v.a. [ Fn, and list, q. v.] To enter on a list; 
to engage in public service, by entering the name of in 
n register; to unite firmly to a cause; to employ in ad- 
vancing some object. 

v. n. To engage voluntarily in public service by sub- 
scribing articles or enrolling one’s name; to enter 
heartily into à cause, as one devoted to its interests. 

Enlist‘img, Act of entering voluntarily into militar 
service; act of engaging men to enter into militar 
service, 

Enlistment, n. Act of enlisting; voluntary engage- 

ment to serve as a soldier or sailor; voluntary enrol- 

ment; the writing by which a soldier is bound. 

liv'em, v.a. (En, and Sax. liban, to live, 9. v.] To 
give life to; to make alive; to quicken; to animate; to 
give vivacity, spirit, or sprightliness to; to make vigor- 
ous or active; to exlularate; to cheer; to inspirit; to 
gladden; to invigorate, 

Enliv'ener, n. IIe or that which enlivens or animates, 

Enliv'ening. p.a. Giving life, spirit, or animation; 
inspiring ; invigorating; making vivacious, spriglitl y, or 
cheerful. 

Enmanché, a. (Her.) Applied to lines of about half 
the breadth of the chief, drawn from the centre of the 
upper edge of the chief to the sides, 

En masse, (a7g-mas’.) [br.] Ina body; in the mass. 

Enmew, v.a. See EMMEW. 

En'mity, n. [Fr. inimitié; Lat. inimicitia, from in- 
tmicus. See Enemy.) Quality of being un enemy; tho 
opposite ot friendship: unfriendly dispositions; hostility; 
animosity; hatred; ill-will; malignity; malevolence; a 
state of opposition. 

Enmossed, (c-0óst^) a. Covered with moss, 

Enmove', v.a. Sco Emmove. 

Enna'tion,». [Gr. ennea, nine.) (Zoól. The ninth 
segment in insects, 

Enneacontahe'dral, a. (Gr. ennenkonta, ninety, 
and edru, a base.) (Min.) That has ninety sides. 

Enneacontahe'dron, n. A solid which has ninety 
Sides, 

En neagon, n. 
plaue rectilinear 
agon. 

Enneag'onal, a. Having nine sides and angles. 

Enneag’y nous, a. Having the form of an enneagon. 

Having nine sides. 

En eee oria, or ENNEAHE'DRON, x. A figure of nine 
sides, 

Ennean'drin, n. (Bot.) The 9th class in the Linnean 
system. The flowers are herimaphrodites, with nine 
stamens. 
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ibt. ennea, nine, and gonia, angle.) A 
gure of nine sides aud angles; a non- 


See er.] To) Ennean'drinn, or ENNEANDROUS, a. (Bot.) Having 


nine stamens, 

Ennenpet'nlous, a. [Gr. ennea, and petalon, a leaf.) 
(Bot.) Having nine petals, 

Enneasperm ‘ous, a. [Gr. ennea, and sperma, a seed.) 
(Hot.) Applied to a fruit which bas nine seeds. 

En'/nemoser, Josrkru, a medical and philosophical 
writer, B. in Hintersee, Tyrol, 1787. He attended the 
gymnasiums in Meran and in Trient, and in 1806 the 
University at Innsbruck, At the breaking out of the 
war in 1509, lie followed Andreas Hofer as his private 
secretary, and at the closing thereof he went to finish 
his studies at Erlangen and to Vienna. For want of 
meaus he gave up his studies and became travelling 
agent for a merchant in Altona for a time, until a coun- 
tryman of his, whom he met in Berlin, furnished him 
the necessary funds to renew his studies again. During 
the French war of 1512 against Russia, he was with other 
Tyrolese sent to England to procure assistance for the 
Tyrolese in a projected revolution. On the news of the 
French campaign aguinst Russia, he started over Sweden 
to Prussia, and on the way was shipwrecked on the Bal- 
tic, and miraculously rescued, after 14 days’ suffering, by 
some pilots. On the call for troops by King Frederick 
William ILL, he joined the Lützow volunteers, and com- 
manded a company of Tyrolese riflemen during tlie cam- 
paign of 1813-14. He was particularly mentioned for 
bravery at Lauenburg, at Mollen, and at Ratzeburg 
against the corps of Marshal Davoust. During the at- 
tack at Jülichs, in March, 1814, he earned the Iron Cross 
at the head of his company. On the declaration of peace 
nt Paria, he went to Berlin to finish his studies, and 
graduated there 1816 as Doctor of Medicine. He settled 
there to practise, and travelled to England, Holland, and 
the different German baths. Under the tuition of Prof. 
Wolfart he devoted himself to the study of electro- 
magnetic therapeutics. In 1819 he was elected Prof of 
Medicine at the University of Bonn, where he lectured 
on Anthropology, Psychical Medicine and Pathology. 
From a feeling of nostalgia he resigned his professor- 
ship in 1837, and settled in Innsbruck to practise; from 
which place he removed to Munich in 1841, where he 
becaine renowned as an electro-magnetic physician. He 
D. Sept. 19, 1854, in Ergern on Lake Tegern, whither 
he had gone for the benefit of his health. His prin- 
cipal work is: Der Maynetismus in seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung. Of his other works are to be 
named: Histor. psychol, Untersuchungen über den Ur- 
sprung und das Wesen der menschlichen Seele ; Anthropot. 
Ansichten zur bessern Kenntniss der Menschen ; Der Mag- 
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netismus im Verhiiltniss zur Natur und Religion; An- 
leitung zur Mesmer’schen Prazis. 


En'nis, the chief town of the county of Clare, Ireland, | 


on the river Fergus, 20 m. from Limerick. It is of con- 
siderable size, but irregularly built, and has a court- 
house, jail, barracks, town-hall, college, hospital, and 
two convents. Pop, 8,000. 

En'niscor'thy, a market-town and borough of co. 
Wexford, Leinster. It is memorable as the scene of 
many terrible outrages during the rebellion of 1798. 
Pop. about 7,000. 

Enniskillen, the chief town of the co. of Fermanagh, 
Ireland, on an island in Lough Erne, 34 m. from Sligo. 
Its principal buildings are a court-house, town-hall, bar- 
racks, linen-hall, infirmary, and the royal school of Pol- 
tera, founded by Charles I., and one of the best endowed 
in the kingdom. Manuf. Leather, cutlery, and sewed 
muslins, There is also a considerable trade in corn, 
timber, coals, and slate. Pop. 6,000. — This place gives 
the title of carl, in the peerage of Ireland, to the family 
of Cole. In 1595 it made an obstinate defence against 
Queen Elizabeth’s army, and was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by James II 's troops in 1639. 

Ennis Point, in Missouri, a village of Jasper co., 
about 180 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Ennistrehul, (en-nis'trawl,)a small island of Ireland. 
off the coast of co. Donegal, Ulster, about 7 m. E. N. E. 
of Malin-Head. 

Ennisty'mon, a town of Ireland, co. Clare, Munster, 
on a river of the same name, near Liscanor Bay, and abt. 
14 m. W.N.W. of Ennis; pop. about 2,000. 

En'nisville, a village c£ Lower Canada, co. of Lanark, 
about 9 m. 8. of Carleton Place ; pop. about 200. 

Ennisville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Hunt- 
ingdon co., about 80 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

En'nius, QuixTUs, a Roman poet, who wrote in heroic 
verse the annals of the Roman republic, and displayed 
much knowledge of the world in some dramatical and 
satirical compositions. D. of the gout, contracted by 
his frequent intoxication, 169 n. o.; B. at Rudiæ, now 
Ruge, in Calabria, 239 B. c. — Scipio, on his deathbed, or- 
dered his body to be buried by the side of this poetical 
friend. Conscious of his merit as the first epic poet of 
Rome, Ennius bestowed on himself the appellation of 
the Homer of Latium. Of all his writings, nothing now 
remains bnt fragments happily collected from the quo- 
tations of ancient authors. 

Enno'ble, v. a. [Fr. ennoblir — en, and noble, noble — 
E r.] To make noble; to raise to nobility; to elevate 
n degree, qualities, or excellence; to raise; to dignify ; 
to exalt; to elevate; to aggrandize. 

Enno'bling. p.a. Advancing to the rank of a noble- 
man; exalting ; dignifying. 

Enno’blement, „. The uct of ennobling. — Exalta- 
tion; elevation; dignity. 

En'noree, in & Carolina, rising in Greenville dist., and 
flowing S.E., enters the Broad River in Newbery dist. 
Enns, a river of Austria, rising at the N.E. base of a 
branch of the Noric Alps, in the crownland of Salzburg, 
12 m. S. of Radstadt. It joins the Danube 11 m. below 

the town of Linz, after a course of about 120 m. 

Ennai, (ong-nwe',) n. [Fr.; probably from Gr. ania, 
grief, sorrow, distress, trouble.] Dulness of spirit ; lan- 
guor, or uneasiness, connected with a feeling of disgust ; 
weariness ; heaviness ; lassitude; melancholy. 

Enoch, («'nok,) the name of two different individuals in 
Scripture. — 1. The eldest son of Cain, who built a city 
which was called after his name, — 2. The son of Jared, 
and father of Methuselah. A peculiarly mysterious in- 
terest attaches to him on account of the supernatural 
manner in which his earthly career terminated. We are 
told by the writer of Genesis, that E. * walked with God 
300 years... and he was not; for God took him." What 
the statement “ he was not" signified to the later Jews, 
is explained by the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews: * Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death." E. and Elijah are the only human beings on 
record who did not require to discharge the debt which 
mortals owe to nature. It may naturally be supposed 
that E. was a character on whom the extravagant fancy 
of the later Jews would fasten with unnsual pleasure. 
As they came more and more into contact with Grecian 
and other culture, they felt the necessity of linking on 
the arts and sciences of Gentile nations their own his- 
tory, if they would continue to preserve that feeling 
of supremacy which was so dear to their pride as the 
chosen people. Hence, E. appears as the inventor of 
writing, arithmetic, astronomy, &c., and is affirmed to 
have filled 300 books with the revelations which he re- 
ceived, the number 300 being obviously suggested by the 
number of years during which he is said to have walked 
with God. 

E., Book of. (Theol.) One of the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, and believed by some to be cited 
by St. Jude when he says, * Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied, saying." &c. It is generally sup- 
posed, however, to have been written after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, from the frequent allusions 
that are made in it to passages of the New Testament; 
and it is probable that the author took occasion, from 
the words of St. Jude, to perpetrate the forgery. As for 
St. Jude himself, it is probable that he cites, not from 
any book of Enoch then existing, but from general 
tradition. The book was common in the early church, 
but was not generally received as canonical, and appears 
to have been lost about the 8th century. Bruce, how- 
ever, when in Abyssinia, was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain three complete MS. copies of this work. An Eng- 
lish translation was published in 1826, by Archbishop 
Lawrence, and the Ethiopic version in 1838. Several 
German editions have appeared. The book is chiefly 
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taken up with a relation of the prophetic visions of 
Enoch regarding the fall, heaven, hell, nature, astron- 
omy, the future of the Jewish people, &c.; the whole 
being characterized by such absurdities as to render it 
unworthy of any credit. 

E'noch, in Ohio, a post-township of Noble co., about 100 
m. E. by S. of Columbus; pop. about 2,300, 

Enoda'tion, n. (Lat. enodatio, from enodo, enodatus 
—e, ex, und nodo, from nodus, a knot. See Nope.) Act 
of clearing of knots, or of untying; solution of a diffi- 
culty; an unravelling; explanation. 

Enode’, a. (Bot.) Free from knots. 

E’non, the place where John baptized, was near Salem, 
on the west side of the Jordan, (John i. 28: iii. 26.) It 
is supposed to have been eight or ten miles south of 
Beth-shean, and near the Jordan. 

| E’non, in Ninnis, a village of Bureau co., about 7 m. 
N.W. of Princeton. 

Enon, in Ohio, a post-village of Clark co., about 7 m. 
8.W. of Springfield ; pep. about 300. 

Enon Grove, in Georgia, a post-village of Heard co., 
about 9 m. N. H. of Franklin. 

Enon Valley, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lawrence co. 

Enor'mity, x. 
enormis. See Exormovs.} That which is out of rule, 
order, regularity, or proportion; any wrong, irregular, 
vicious, or sinful act; depravity ; wickedness; atrocious 


gree of crime or guilt. 

Enormous, a. (Lat. enormis —e, ex, and norma, a 
rule; Fr. énorme, Bee NoRMAL.] Out of rule; going be- 
yond the usual measure or rule; irregular; inordinate ; 
great beyond the common measure; excessive ; immod- 
erate; exceeding in bulk or height the common meas- 
ure; huge; vast; prodigious; outrageous; heinous; 
flagitions ; extremely wicked. 

Enor’mously, adv. Excessively; beyond measure. 

nor mousness,». Immensity ; vastness. 

Enor'thotrope, n. [Gr. en, in, erthos, upright, and 
trepo, to turn.) A card or toy by which confused ob- 
jects are transformed into various figures or pictures. 

Worcester. 


E'nos, the son of Seth, and the father of Cainan, was 
born in the year of the world 235. Moses says, * That 
then men began to call on the name of the Lord," that 
is, that Enos was the first who practised any external 
form of worship; others believe that the passage im- 
plies that this was the commencement of idolatry, and 
that men now began to profane the name of tne Lord. 
It is undoubted that Enos was a pious man, and an ob- 
server of social rites and religious ceremonies; and in 
contradistinction to the scoffers of Cain and his descend- 
ants, the patriarch and his family assumed the name 
of the servants or sons of God, which phrase explains the 
contradistinguishing term of the sons of men, and the 
passage, “ And the sons of God, seeing the daughters of 
men that they were fair, took them wives of all which 
they chose." Enos died at the age of 905, 4. u. 1140. 

Enos, a maritime town of European Turkey, in Rou- 
melia, 38 miles from Gallipoli. It is the port of Adrian- 
ople, and the seat of a limited trade, tie harbor adinit- 
ting only small vessels from its being choked up with 
sand. — The Gulf of Enos lies to the north of the town, 
and is 14 miles long by 5 broad. 

Enosburgh, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Franklin co., on the Missisque River, about 50 m. 
N. N. W. of Montpelier ; pop. about 2,100. 

Enosburgh Falls, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Franklin co., about 58 m. N. of Montpelier. 

Enough, (é-nu/’,) a. [A. S. genag, genoh; Swed. nog: 

Ger. genug.] That satisfies desire or gives content; that 
may answer the purpose; that is xdequate to the wants; 
— generally after the noun to which it attaches; as, 
* when thou hast gold enough." — Dryden. 

—n. A sufficiency; that quantity of anything which satis- 
fies the desires or wants; that which is adequate to the 
needs; that which is equal to the powers, abilities, or 
faculties ; as, enough of money, enough of work. 

—adv. Sufficiently; in a quantity or degree that satisfies 
or is equal to the desires or wants. — Fully; quiet; de- 
noting a slight augmentation of the positive degree. — 
Such a quantity or degree as commands acquiescence 
rather than full satisfaction.— An exclamation denot- 
ing sufficiently; used as a contracted form of it is 
enough, 

Enounce’, v.a. [Lat. enunciare.] To declare; to an- 
nounce ; to assert authoritatively. (x.) — To articulate ; 
to make utterance. (R.) 

Enounce’ment, n. Act of enouncing. 

Enow, (e-nou'.) An obsolete form of enough; — formerly 
used principally in the plural sense. 

Enpierce', v.a. To pierce; to transfix ; as, “I am too 
sure enpierced with his shaft." — S. 

Enquire, (en-kwir',) v. a. and n. The old form of 
INQUIRE, q. v. 

Enquir'er. n. Sce INQUIRER. 

Enqui'ry, n. See INQUIRY. 

PATE e: v.a. [Fr. enrager — en and rage.) To excite 
rage in; to provoke to fury or madness; to irritate ex- 
tremely ; to make furious; to exasperate; to incense; to 
provoke; to incite; to inflame. 

Enrank’, v.a. To place orderlyin rank; as,“ no leisure 
had he to enrank his men." — Shaks. | 

Enrapt'ure, v.a. [En and rapture. Sce RAPTURE.] To 
carry away or transport with pleasure; to delight beyond 
measure, | 

Enrav'ish, v.a. [En and ravish.) To bear or carry 
away the senses with delight; to throw into ecstasy ; to | 
transport with delight; to enrapture; to fascinate. 

Enrav'ishingly, adv. In a manner to fill with rap- 


ture or ecstasy. i 
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(Fr. enormité; Lat. enormitas, from | 


crime; flagitious villany; atrociousness; excessive de-| 


ĀIO 


ENOC 


ENSE 


Enrav'ishment. n. State of ecstasy, or of being car- 
ried away with rapture or delight. 
Enregister, (en-rejister,) v.a. [Fr. enrégister.] To 


register ; to record. 


|Enrich', v.a. [Fr. enrichir — en, and riche, rich.] To 


make rich, wealthy, or opulent; to supply with abundant 
possessions ; to supply with anything splendid or orna- 
mental; to adorn with adventitious embellishments or 
decorations. 

—To Hore with intellectual knowledge ; as, to enrich the 
mind. 

—To fertilize ; to make productive or fruitful; as, manure 
enriches land. 

Enrich’er, n. He who, or that which, enriches. 

Enrich’ment, u. Act of enriching : augmentation of 
wealth; amplification; improvement ; fertilization; ad- 
dition of decoration or ornament. 

Enridge, (en-rij’,) v.a. To form into longitudinal pro- 
tuberances or ridges: as, “ the enridg sea ” — Shaks. 
Enring’,v.a. To bind round, as with a ring; to en- 

circle. (Used chiefly poetically.) 
“Ivy enrings the barky fingers of the elm." — Shaka. 

Enrique’ta, or Heyriquita, in California, a post- 
village of Santa Clara co., on Guadalupe Creek, about 5 
m. from New Almaden. There is a rich mine of quick- 
silver here. 

Enrobe’, v.a. To dress; to clothe; to invest with a 
habit or with apparel. 

Enrock’ment, n. A quantity of loose stones, rubble, 
&c., sunk into water asa base on which to erect a brake- 
water, pier, &c. 

En-ro'gel. ( Scrip.) A name which means foot-fountain, 
and is construed by the Targum into “ Fuller's foun- 
tain," because the fullers trod the clothes there with 
their feet. It was near Jerusalem, on the boundary-line 
between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. It has been 
usually supposed. the same as the fountain of Siloam. 
But Dr. Robinson is now inclined to find it in what is 


called by Christians the Well of Nehemiah, but by the 


^ 
Fig. 943. — WELL OF NEREMIAH. 


natives the Well of Job. There are only three sources, 
or rather receptacles of water, now accessible at Jeru- 
salem, and this is one of them. This well is situated in 
what is now the prettiest and most fertile spot around 
Jerusalem. It is 125 feet deep, is walled up with lar; 
squared stones, which on one side rise and form an arc! 
and is apparently of great antiquity. 

Enroll, v.a. (Fr. enróler — en, and rôle, a roll or reg- 
ister.] To write in a roll or register; to insert, as a name, 
or enter in a list or catalogue; to record; to insert in 
records; to leave in writing; as, to be enrolled a member 
of a club or society. 

—To involve; to inwrap ; as, * enrolled in smoke." Spenser. 

Enroll'er, n. The person who enrolls or records in a 
register. 

Enrol'ment, ». Act of enrolling. — That in which 
anything is recorded ; a register; a written record. 

Enroot’, v.a. To fix by the root; to fasten firmly; to 
implant deeply. 

Ensangwuine, (en-sang'gwin,) v. a. [ En, and Lat. san- 
guis, blood.] To smear with blood; to stain or smirch 
with gore. 

prias a. (Bot.) Bearing sword-shaped leaves; ensi- 
form. 

Enseale’, v.a. To invest with scales ; to give the form 
of scales to. 

Enschedule, (en-skéd’yul.) v.a. [En and schedule, 
q- v.] To enter in a schedule; as, to enschedule accounts. 

Ensconce, (en-skons’,) v. a. [En and sconce. See Sconce.) 
To cover or shelter, as with a sconce or fort ; to protect; 
to secure or hide. 

v. n. To secure one's self in a fastness or fortification, 
to take shelter behind something. 

“ I will ensconce me behind the arras.” — Shaks. 

Enseal', v.a. [En, and seal, q. v.] To impress with a 


seal ; to affix a seal to. 
Enseam’, v. a. To sew up; to inclose by a seam. 
Enmnseel', v. a. To close the eyes of by sewing the eye- 
lids together; as, an enseeled hawk. 
Enseint. (en-sdnt’,) a. (Law.) See ENCEINTE. 
Ensemble, (ing-sdmbl,) n. Fr.] All the parts of a per- 
son or thing taken as a whole, or collectively; as, the 
ensemble of n state pageant. 
—adv. Simultaneously; with one accord; at once. 
Ensena'da de Barragou', a village and bay in 
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the Argentine Republic, in the mstnary of the Plata|—r. n. To go or come in; to pass into; to pierce; to pen-| En'terp: 


River, abt. 30 m. S. E. of Buenos Ayres. 

Enshrine’, v.a. | Eu, und shrine, q. v.] To enclose ina 
shrine or chest ;—hence, tocherish; to guard and preserve 
with attention and affection; to hold asa thing sacred; 
as, to enshrine u relic, to enshrine a person in one's 
memory. , 

Ensh roud’, v.a. [En and shroud.) To cover with a 
shroud; to clothe, as with a shroud. a 

Ensif 'erous,a. [Fr.ensifere] Bearing a sword. 

En’siform, o. (Lat. ensis, a sword, nnd forma, iur. 
Haying the form of a sword; as, an ensiform leat. 

En sign, n. [Fr. ensigne; Lut. fnsigne — in, und sig- 
num, A mark.) A distinguishing sign; a mark or badge 
by which one thing may be kuown from another; any 
mark or note of distinction; the flag or banner of a 
military band, or of n vessel; a banner of colors; a 
national flag or standard; any sigual to assemble or to 
give notice. 

( Mil.) In the English army, the lowest commissioned 
officer, who carries the flag or colors in a company of 
infantry. He is a subordinate to the lieutenants, 

En'/sigzmey,En'signship, ». The rauk of un ensign. 

Ensilage. See page 922. 

Enslave’, v.a. [En and slave.) To reduce to slavery 
or bondage; to deprive of liberty, and subject to the 
will of a master; to reduce to servitude or subjection, 
as to habits or passions. 

Enslavw’edness, n. State of being enslaved. 

Enslave'ment. u. Act of enslaving; state of being 
enslaved; slavery; bondage; servitude. 

Ensiaw’er, u. One who enslaves. 

Enslen ia. n. [In memory of Mr. Aloysius Enslen, 
who collected many plants in the S. States.] (Bot.) 
genus of plants, ord. Asclepradacee. They are twining 
herbs, with opposite, cordute-ovate, acuminate leaves. 
Peduncle racemose-unibellate, nauy-flowered. Flowers 
white. 

Ens‘ley, in Michigan, a township of Newaygoco.; pop. 
about 250. 

A post-office of Newaygo co. 

Enstnmmnp',v.a. To impress as with a stamp; to im- 
press deeply. 

Enstate’, v. a. To invest with possession; to instute. 

Ensue’, v. n. e ensuirre, from Lat. in, and sequor, to 
follow.] To follow as the consequence of premises; to 
follow ina train of events or course of time; to succeed ; 
to come after. 

Ensm'ümg.p.a. Following as a consequence; coming 
next after; succeeding. 

Ensure. v. a. Sec INSURE. 

Ensweep’, v. a. To pass over with swiftness. 

Entab'Iature, Enta'blement., n. 0. Fr. ent- 
lature; Fr. entablement — en, und table, n board.] ( Arch.) 
The whole of the parts of an order above the column. 
The assemblage is divided into three parts; the archi- 
tra ve, the friere. and the cornice (see Fig. 6.0). The first 
and last are variously subdivided in the different orders, 
See COLUMN. 

En'tail,». [From Fr. entailler, to notch, to cut into.] 
An estate or fee entailed, or limited in descent to a par- 
ticnlar heir or heirs; rule of descent settled for an 
estate. 

—v.a. "To eut off an estate from the heirs in general; to 
limit or settle, as the descent of lands and tenements 
by gift toa min, and to certain heirs specified, so that 
neither the donee nor any subsequent possessor can 
alienate or bequeath them; to fix unalienally on a per- 
son or thing, or on a person and his descendants. — See 
ESTATES-T UL. 

Entail ment, n. Act of entailing; state of being 
entailed; act of giving, as an estate, and directing the 
mode of descent; act of settliug unalienably on a man 
and his heirs. 

Entame', v.a. Tosubjugate; to enbdne; to conquer. (R.) 

Entam'gle, v.a. (En and tangle.) To tic, bind, knit, 
twist, or interweave in such a manner ns not to be 
easily separated; to make confused or disordered; to 
involve; to perplex; to cause to be perplexed, compli- 
cated or intricate; to involve in difficulties; to embar- 
Tass; to puzzle; to bewilder; to ensnare; to catch. 

Entan'glement, n. Actof entangling; state of being 
entangled; involution; a confused or disordered state; 
intricacy; perplexity. 

Entan'gier, n. One who entangles or involves. 

Entangling, p.a. Interlocking in confusion; per- 

EL xing; ensnaring. 

Mta‘sia,n. (Med.) Tonic spasm; a general term ap- 

Plied to tetanus, trismus, &c.— Dunglison. 

tasis, n. (Arch.) Delicate and almost imperceptible 

8welling of the shaft of a column, to be found in almost 

all the Grecian examples, adopted to prevent the shafts 
ang strictly frusta of cones. 

x ( Med.) A constrictive spasm. 

a ment. n. (Fr. entassement.] A heap; a pyre; 

an accumulation. (x.) 

titns'tie, a, (Med.) Relating to all diseases charac- 
©vized by tonic spasms.— (Clarke. 

Ente, n. (Jbr.) Any grafted emblazonment. 

Ente m ple v.a. To contain: to receive; to embrace.(n.) 
nien er, v.a. To make tender; to soften; to mol- 

x fy. — To treat kindly. (n.) 

"tente Cordiale. Fr.] (Pol.) The manifestation 
er goodwill and justice towards each other, exchanged 
ret ween the governments of two states. — Worcester. 
unter, v.a. Fr. entrer.] To go into; to move or pass, 
us into a place, in any manner whatever; to píerce or 

Penetrate; to advance into; to begin, as a business, 

employment, or service; to engage in; to admit or in- 

Toduce; to set down in writing: to set an account in à 
k or register; to enroll ; to insert. 
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etrate; to penetrate mentally; to go into minutely; to 

engage in, as a project; to take the first step or steps; 

to be initiated iu; to bean ingredient; to form a con- 
stituent part. 

Enteradenog'raphy, n. e the intestines, 

adne, a gland. and grapho, to describe.) (Med) A de- 

upon, the intestinal glands, 

Dunglison. 


scription of, or a discour: 

Enteradenol’ogy, n. [Gr. entera, adne, and logos, 
discourse] That part of anatomy which treats of the 
intestinal glands. — Dunglison, 

En'terclowse, n. (Arch. A passage beween two 
rooms, or the passage leading trom the door to the hall, 

Weale. 


En'terer, n. One who enters. 

Enter'ic, a. [From Gr. entera, the intestines.) (Med.) 
Relating to the intestines, 

Entering. u. Passage into a place; entrance. 

Enteri'tis, n. [Gr. entera.) (Med.) Inflammation of 
the bowels. This disease may be occasioned by incau- 


dened fæces in the bowels. Its symptoms are: pain 
over the abdomen ; thirst, heat, and excessive restless- 
ness and anxiety; sickness; obstinate constipation ; | 
nnd a hard, small and quick pulse, The pain increases 
as the disease proceeds, especially about the navel; there 
is great difficulty in voiding the urine, which is small in 
quantity and high-colored; and the abdomen is so ten- 

er as not to endure the slightest pressure. It often 
terminates in a few hours in mortification of a part of 
the intestinal canal: in which case the puin suddenly 
ceases, the belly becomes tumid, the pulse sinks rapidly, 
and the countenance acquires a peculiar ghastliness ; it 
also proves fatal during the inflammatory stage. Fa- 
vorable symptoms are: a gradual diminution of pain 
and of tenderness on pressure, natural evacnation by 
the bowels, moist skin, equal and firm pulse, and a co- 
pious discharge of urine. depositing abundance of red 
sediment. This isa disease which requires prompt and 
decided treatment. Leeches should be applied over the 
abdomen, and the patient should be put in a hot bath, 
or fomented with hot water; the lower bowels should 
be evacnated by a glyster of castor-oil and gruel, but 
purgatives should be avoided until inflammatory symp- 
toms subside. Pain should be quelled by the efler- 
vescing draught, with a very few drops of tincture of 
opium. In most cases small doses of calomel and opium 
have been given with great advantage. When the ur- 


cleared, diaphoretic saline medicines and gentle ape- 
rients may be used, anda mild nourishing diet allowed; 
but great care is requisite in ascertaining that all relics 
of the inflammatory action are got rid of, and that it is 
not lurking in some one spot in a chronic form, as E. is 
often the result of old disease existing in the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

Enter'oeele, n. [From Gr. entera, the intestines, and 
kele, a tumor.] (Anat.) A rupture of the bowels, in 
which a protrusion of the intestines appears in the groin. 

Enterog’raphy, „. [Gr. entra, and grapho, to write.] 
(Anat.) That branch of anatomy which describes or 
treats of the intestines. — Dunglison. 

En'terohy'drocele, „. (Gr. intera; udor, water, and 
kele, n tumor.) (.) Intestinal hernia complicated 
with hydrocele, or a collection of serous fluid in the scro- 
tum.— Worcester. 

En'terolite, En'terolith. n. [Gr. entero, an in- 
testine, and Tit. n stone.) (Med.) Coneretion or cal- 
culus in the intestines. 

Enterol'ogy, n. [Gr. entera, intestines, and logos, 
discourse.) (Anat.) A treatise on the intestinal parts 
of the body. 

Enterom ph 
enteromphale.] 
by the protrusion of a portion of intestine. 

Enterop'nthy, n. (Gr. enteron, an intestine, and 
pathos, suffering.) ( Med.) Disease of the intestines. 

En'teropip'locele, n. [Gr. entiera, epiploon, the 
omentum, and kele, a tumor.) (Anat.) A rupture in 
which a part of the intestines, with a part of the epip- 
loon, is protruded, — Crabb. 

|Enteros'cheocele, n. [From enteron ; oscheon, the 
scrotum, and kele, a rupture.) (Med.) A scrotal hernia, 
or rupture of the intestines into the scrotum. 

Enterot'omy, n. (Gr. enteron, intestine, and tomé, a 
cutting.] (Anat.) Dissection of the intestines. 

(Surg.) An operntion, little used, which consists in 
opening the intestines, in order to evacuate the faecal 
matter accumulated in it. 

Enterplend', v.n. See INTERPLEAD, 

En'terprise, n. [Fr., from entreprendre, pp. entrepris, 
entreprise — entre, in, between, and prendre, to lay hold 
of, from Lat. prehendo — pra, and an obs. root hend, 
identical with Eng. hand.) That which is undertaken 
or attempted to be performed: particularly, a bold, ardu- 
ous, or hazardous undertaking.— Undertaking ; adven- 
ture; attempt. 

** Whet on Warwick to this enterprise!“ — Shake. 


—An adventurous spirit; hardihood; as, the spirit of 
enterprise. 
—v. a, To take in hand: to undertake; to venture; to 
begin and attempt to perform. 
“The business must be enterprís'd this night." — Dryden. 


—t.n. To set about the doing of some arduous under- 
taking. 

En'te 
St John's River, abt. 75 m. S. by E. of Pilatka. 

En'terprise, in ////nois, a post-village of Wayne co., 
on Elm Creek, abt. 55 m. S. E. of Vandalia. 
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alos, Enterom'phalus, n. 


—— eet 


tious exposure to cold, by acrid substances, or by har-| 


gent symptoms give way, and the bowels have been“ 


Fr. 
(Med.) An umbilical hernia produced , 


rprise. in Florida, a village of Volusia co., on| 
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rise, in Indiana, a post-village of Spencer co., 
on the Ohio River, abt. 30 m, above Evansville. 

Enterprise, in Minnesota, a post-village of Winona 
co., abt. 16 m. W. S. W. of Winona. 

|En'terprise, in Mississippi. a post-village of Clarke 

| co., abt. 120 m. N. by W. of Mobile, Ala. 

En'terprise, in Missouri, n post-village of McDonald 

| co., abt. m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 

En'terprise, in Ohio, a village of Preble co., abt. 100 

m. W. by 8. of Columbus. 

En'terprise, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
aster co., abt. 6 m. E. of La ster. 

En'terprise, in Utah, a post-village, cap. of Morgan co. 

En'terpriser, n. A man of enterprise; one who under- 
takes the doing of great things; a person who engages 
for the performance of difficult or important matters. 

|En‘terprising, a. Resolute; bold to undertake; 
adventurous; active, prompt, or venturesome to attempt 
great or untried schemes; a8, an enterprising man, 

En’'terprisingly, adv. In an enterprising manner. 

Entertain’, v.n. [Fr. entretenir — entre, and (mir, to 
hold; Lat. teneo.) To receive, as a guest; to treat hos- 
pitably;.to receive at table: as, to entertain a party of 
friends. — 'To support; to maintain; to feed; to lodge ; 
to be at the cost of housing und feeding. 


“ Leaving xo his service . . so please you entertain me." — Shake. 


—To reserve or cherish in the mind; to hold; to harbor; 
to cherish; as, to entertain good-will towards anotlier.— 

| To treat with conversation; to amuse or instruct by 

discourse; to please: to divert; to amuse; na, to enter- 

| tatnan auditory with music.—To receive or admit, witha 

view to consider and decide; as, to entertain n suggestion, 

nn. To welcome and treat guests; as, we were hospi- 
tably entertained. 

Entertnin'er, n. One who entertains, diverts, re- 
| ceives, holds, or accepts. 

Entertain'ing, a. Pleasing; amusing; diverting; 
us, an entertaining performance. 

Entertnin'ingly, adv. In an amusing or entertain- 
Ing manner. 

Entertain'ingmess, n. State, quality, or faculty of 

| being entertaining, or of promoting diversion. 

Entertain ment. n. Act of entertaining: hospitable 

reception und treatment; act of diverting or amusing; 

act of admitting, holding, or cherishing; as, the enter- 
tuinment of guests nt table, the entertainment of hetero- 

dox opinions, &c. 

| —That which entertains, or causes entertainment ;—hence, 
a treat; a banquet; a festival; as, a costly entertainment, 

—That which strikes the attention agreeably, and amuses 

| or diver s; as, a dramatic entertainment. 

En'theasm. u. Enthusiastic elation; spiritual inspi- 

| ration. (l.) 

Enthens'tie, a. [Gr. entheastikos.] Spiritually enez- 
getic; having divine potency. 

Enthens'tically, adr. With divinely effectual powers. 

Enthelmin'tha, Enthelmin'thes, „. pi. Gr. 
entos, interior, and elminthos, & worm.) (Ad.) Worms 
in the bowels or intestines. 

En'theus, n. [Gr. extheos.] Inspiration. (R.) 

Enthral’, Enthrall', v.a. Same ns INTIRALL, q. r. 

znthral'ment, n. Sume as INTHRALMENT, q. r. 
|Enthrone", r.a. ( En und throm.) To place ona throne; 

to exalt to the regal seat of dignity; to exalt to an ele- 
vated place or seat;— hence, by implication, to invest 
with sovereign or supreme authority; as, to enthrone & 
monarch. 

(Ecel.) To induct or install into a vacant episcopal 
Bee; as, to enthrone a bishop. 

Enthrone'/ment, n. Act of enthroning a monarch 
or prelate. — State of being enthroned. 

| Enthroniza’‘tion,n. Act of enthroning: particularly, 

the act of installing a bishop ou his episcopal throne. 
íhro'nize, v.a. To place on a throne, as a sover- 

|. eizn or prelate, 

Enthusiasm, (en-thü'zi-azm,) n. [Fr. enthousiasme ; 
Gr. enthousiasmos, from enthousiaz6, to be inspired or 
possessed by a god, from entheos, inspired — en, and theos, 
a god. See THEIST.] Divine motion or inspiration; any 
wild passion; poetical fury; a heat or ardor of mind 
caused by a belief of private revelations; a religious state 
of mind, in which the imagination is unduly heated, and 
the passions outrun the understanding; fanaticism; ar- 
dent zeal ; irrepressible fervor of the imagination ; ardent 
zeal iu the pursuit of laudable objects; heat of imagi- 
nation, tempered by reason or experience. 
nthu'sinst, n. (Fr. enthousiaste; Gr. enthousiastés.] 
One who is possessed of enthusiasm: a visionary; a fa- 
natic; a zealot; one whose imngination is warmed ; ono 
whose mind is highly excited with the love or in the pur- 
suit of an object; a person of ardent zeal; one of ele- 
vated fancy or exalted ideas; as, a religious enthusiast. 
Enthusias'tic, Enthusiastical, a. [Gr. enthou- 

stastihos.| Filled with enthusiasm, or the conceit of 
special intercourse with God, or revelations from him; 
highly excited in the pursuit of an object; heated to 
animation; warm; ardent; zealous; devoted; visionary ; 
fanatical; elevated; tinctured with enthusiasm; as, 
“rapture and enthusiastic hent.” — Thomson. 

Enthusins'tically. odr. With enthusiasm. 

|Enthymemnt'ic, Enthymematical, a. [Gr. 
enthymematikos.] Pertaining to or comprising an en- 
thymeme. 

En‘thymeme, n. Fr., from Gr. enthyméma, from en- 
thyneomas, to think, to ponder well —en, and thymos, 
the soul, from thio, to rush on or along.) (Rhet) An 
argument consisting only of two propositions, an an- 
tecedent and a consequent deduced from it, 

“What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius? — Why, an enthy- 
meme, replied Crambe. is when the major isindeed married to the 
minor, but the marriage kept secret.” —Arbuthnot. 
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According to W. Hamilton and De Quincy, the charac- 
teristic difference which separates an Æ. from a syllogism 
does not consist in the mere accident of suppressing one 
of its propositions, — either may do this, or neither ; tne 
difference is essential, and in the nature of the matter; 
that of the syllogism being certain and apodeictic, that 
of the E. probable, and driwn from tbe province of 
opinion. . 

Entice’, v.a. [Fr. attiser ; Sp. atizír; Wallach, atzitza, 
to excite; It. attizzare, from Lat. tilio, a firebrand.) To 
excite; to incite or instigate, by exciting hope or de- 
sire; to allure; to tempt; to decoy ; to seduce; to draw 
by blandishments or hopes; to coax; to induce to sin ; 
to urge or lead astray. 

Entice'able, a. Capable of being enticed; susceptible 
to temptation. A 

Entice'ment, n. Act of enticing; act or pmetice of 
alluring or tempting to evil. Sly enticement gives his 
baneful cup." ( Milton.) — Means of enticing; blandish- 
ment; allurement ; seduction ; instigation ; temptation ; 
wile. 

Entie’er, n. One who entices: one who allnres to evil. 
Entie’ingly, adv. Charmingly ; in a winni anner. 
“ She strikes a lute well, and sings most entíicingly. —Addison. 
Entire’, a. [Fr. entier ; It. intero; Lat. integer —in, and 

tayo, tango, to touch.] Untouched; untuinted; unsul- 
lied; unmixed; pure; withont foreign admixture or al- 
loy; as, “joy entire.” ( Milton.) — Unbroken; complete 
in its parts; full and perfect. 
„Then back to fight again, new breathed and enti 
—Complete; not participated with others; whole; nndi- 
vided; as, he has the entire control of his own will. — 
Fall; comprising all requisites within itself; firm; faith- 


."—Spenser. 


ful; sure; solid; fixed; as, entire faith. — With vigor 
unabated ; in full strength; not deformed or mutiluted ; 
free from blemish and defect; as, an entire horse. 

(Bot.) Even-edged; i.e., not toothed, notched, or di- 
vided 


—n. Anything whole, unmixed, or perfect; specifically, 
malt liquor, as ale, porter, &c., drawn from the one vat ; 
as, Barclay and Perkins’ Entire, 

Entire'ly, adv. In the whole; fully; completely; as, 
his memory is entirely gone. 

—Unmixedly ; without alloy; truly; faithfully. 

Entire'/ness, n. State or quality of being entire; com- 
pleteness ; fulness; totality; unbroken form, condition, 
or quality. 

—Honesty ; uprightness; integrity. 

Entire’ty, n. State of entireness ; wholeness; integ- 
rity; as entirety of satisfaction.—The whole; that 
which is entire or complete. 

En'titative, a. [See Exrity.] Considered as an entity, 
or in the abstract. 

En'titatively. adv. In an entitative manner. 

Enti'tle, v. a. (Fr. intituler — Lat. in, and titulus, a 
title. See Tite.) To given title to; to give or prefix a 
name or appellation ; to designate; to denominate; to 
style; to characterize ; to prefix asa title; to call; as, 
to entitle a senator * Honorable.” 

—To give a claim to; to give a right to demand or re- 
ceive: to qualify ; as, to be entitled to compensation. 

En'tity, n. [Fr. entité, from L. Lat. entitas, from obs. 
ens, entis, from ease, to be.] Essence; existence ; being; 
substance ; a real being, or species of being. 

Their entity and quiddity, 
The souls of defunct bodies, fly."- - Hudibras. 

En'toblast, n. [Gr. ns, within, and b/astos, bud.] 
(Anat.) The so-called nucleolus, See EcrToBLAsT. Agassiz. 

Entoil', v.a. To take with toils; to insnare; to en- 
tangle. — Johnson. 

Entomatog’raphy, n. Radically the same as Ex- 
TOMOLOGY, 7. v. 

Entomb, (en-tóom',) v. a. [En and tomb.) To bury in 
a grave; to inter; to deposit in a tomb; to inhume. 
Entombment, (en-tüüm'ment,) n. Act of entombing; 

burial; interment. 

Entom ie, Entom'ienl, a. (See Evroworocr.] Per- 
taining, or relating, to insects. 

En'tomoid, a. Gr. entomon, insect, and eidos, form.] 
Resembling an insect. 

—n. That which resembles an insect. 

Entom'oline, n. [From Gr. entomon.] (Chem.) A 
chemical principle found in the elytra and wings of in- 
sects. — Brande. 

Entom'olite, n. [Or. entomon, an insect, and lithos, 
stone.] An insect in a petrified state. 

Entomolog'ie, Entomological, a. Pertaining 
to entomology, or to the science of insects. 

Entomolog'ically, adv. In an entomological 
manner. 

Entomol'ogist, n. [Fr. entomologiste.] One versed 
in the science of insects. 

Entomol’ „n. [Fr. entomologie; Gr. entóma, in- 
sects — en, in, temno, to cut, and logos, discourse; Lat. 
insecta. See INsECT.] The science or natural history 
and description of insects. The name insect implies an 
animal insected or divided into segments. This term is 
applicable to the principal part of the articulate snb- 
kingdom, and was formerly applied to it; nt present, 
the word insect is only used in reference to those artic- 
ulated animals which are distinguished by antennm and 
breathing-organs composed of ramified trachese, with or 
without air-sacs. The science of entomology presents 
to the student of nature the most numerous and diver- 
sified objects worthy of attention, The observation of 
the structure and jnstincts of insects is full of interest, 
and has at all times engaged the attention of men of 
science. Along with other branches of natural history, 
the study of entomology was cultivated by Aristotle 
and other philosophers among the ancient Greeks. Pliny 
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does not add much in his works to the information given | 
by Aristotle, and it was not studied as an absolute sci- 
ence till the Ir th century, wheu progress began to be 


Fig. 944. — xy.ocopa (Carpenter Bee) AND ITS NEST. 
made. The chief naturalists of that period were Gœdart, 
Swammerdam, Malpighi, Leenwenhoeck, and Ray. Pur- 
ing the 18th century, the great Swedish natnralist Lin- 
nus gave his attention to the study of entomology, 
and his classification, as far as the orders are concerned, | 
has served as the basis of all that have been since pro- 
mulgated. It is founded on the presence or absence of 
the wings, their number, consistence, surface, position 
in repose; und also on the presence or absence of a sting. 
De Geer and Fabricius are, perhaps, after Linnaeus, 
the most worthy to be named of the great entomologists 
of the 18th century. At the close of the 18th and be- 
ginning of the 19th century, the name of Latreille is 
pre-eminently conspicuous. Since the beginning of the 
19th century, the number of insects known and de- 
scribed has prodigiously increased; many entomolo- 
gists have with great advantage devoted themselves 
particularly to tho study of particular orders of insects ; 
and many valuable monographs have appeared. Ento- 
mological literature has now become very extensive. 
We cannot attempt to enumerate the distinguished en- 
tomologists of the 19th century, but perhaps the names 
of Say, Meigen, Jurine, Gyllenhal, Gravenhorst, Hub- 
ner, Dufour Boisduval, Erichon, Lacordiere, Leach, 
Macleay, Curtis, Westwood, Walker, Smith, and Swain- 
sen, deserve particular notice, — See INSECTS, 

Entomoph'ngous, c. (Gr. entomon, insect, and pha- 
nein, to eat.) Insectivorous; feeding chiefly cn insects, 
n8 the opossums, bandicoots, &c. 

Entomos'traca, n.; pl. Extomostracans. [Gr. en- 
tomos, and ostrakon, burnt clay.] (Zo. An order of 
crustacea, comprising those which are covered with a 
thin horny tegument in the form of & shell, and con- 
sisting of 1 or 2 pieces. They have normally 6 or 5 
cephalic rings; the 8 or 9 posterior ones belong to the 
foot series, but 3 or more hind pairs of these are usually 
obsolete. The abdomen is also without appendages. 
The BARvACLES, g. v., belong to this order. 

Entomos'íracous, a. Belonging to the entomostraca. 

Entomot'omist, ». One versed in entomotomy. 

Entomot'omy. n. [Gr. entomon, an insect, and tem- 
nein, to cut.) The science of the dissection of insects. 

Enton’‘ic, a. [Gr. entonos, strained. See ENTAsIA.] ( Med.) 
Possessing extreme tension. 

En'tophyte, „. | Gr. entos, within, and phyton, a plant.] 
(Bot.) A plant which grows from within another, as 
rhizanths and fungi. 

Entozo'a, n. [Gr. entas, and zon, an animal.) (Zoól.) 
A name given to au extensive class of low-organized 
invertebrata, of the group Annulosa, the greater part 
of which are parasitic on the internal organs of other 
animals. This class corresponds to the order of NEMA- 
TOIDS, Q. v. 

Entozo'al, Entozo'ic, a. Relating or pertaining to 
the entozoa. 

Entozohl'ogist. n. [From entozo/n, and logos, trea- 
tise.] One learned in the science of the entozoa. 

Entozo‘én, n.; pl. ENTOZOA, q. v. 

Entracte, (ana, n. [Fr.] ( Dram.) The interval 
which occurs between the acts of a dramatic representa- 
tion. 

( Mus.) A musical divertissement introduced between 
the acts of a play. 

Entrails, (en'trálz,) n. pl. 857 entrailles; Gr. entera, 
pl. of enteron, from entos, the inside.] The internal parts 
of animal bodies; the intestines; the guts; the bowels. 
— The internal parts; as, the entrails of the earth. 

Entram'mel, v. a. Same as TRAMMEL, q. v. 

Entrance, (en'trans.) n. [Lat. intrans, going into, from 
intro. See ENTER.] Act of entering into a place; — op- 
posed to erit; ns. the entrance of a minister into office. 
— Power of entering; ingress; as, free entrance into a 
thentre, — The door, gate, passage, or avenue by which 
a place may be entered; as, the entrance of a house.— 
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Commencement; beginning; initiation; as, entrance 
into good society.— Act of taking possession; as, en- 
trance into an estate. — The entering of the name of a 
thing or things into an official register; as, a ship's en- 
trance at a custom-house. 

Entrance’, v. a. or n. [En and trance; O. Fr. transe. 
See TRANCE.] To put in a trance or swoon; to transport 
out of the senses; to take away consciousness from.— 
To throw into an ecstasy; to ravish the senses with 
delight or wouder. 

"I stood entranced, and had no room for thought. Dryden. 

Entrance’ment, n. Act of entrancing; state of 
trance or ecstasy. 

Entrap', v. a. [Fr. attraper—a, ad, and trappe, a trap. 
Bee TnAP.] To cutch,as in a trap; to enmesh; to insnare; 
to involve; to perplex; to entangle; to inveigle; to de- 
coy; to embarrass. 

Entrap’pingly, adv. In a manner to entrap or in- 
veigle. 

Entreat’, v. a. [Fr. en, and traiter, from Lat. tracto. 
See TREAT.] To treat; to use or manage; to deal with; 
to conduct toward. 

‘* Whereas thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil.” 

Eccl. vii. 20. 

—To prevail upon by solicitation and importuuity.— To 
seek to obtain by treaty, engagement, or promise; to 
ask earnestly; to petition or pray with urgency; to beg; 
to crave; to beseech; to solicit; to supplicate; to im- 
portune; to implore; as, to entreat a favor. 

—v.n. To make an earnest supplication or request; to 
beseech: as, to entreut for a man’s life. 

Entreat/able, a. Susceptible of being obtained by 
entreaty. 

Entrent'er, n. One who makes entreaty. 

Entreatingly, adv. In a beseeching, entreating 
manner. 

Entreat'ive, a  Beseeching; pleading; imploring. 

Entrent'y, n. Urgent prayer; pressing solicitation; 
earnest request; solicitation; importunity; as, deaf to 
entreaties. 

Entre Douro e Minho, (en'trá doo-air-o ai mern-yo,) 
often called Mix no, the most N. province of Portugal, 
bounded N. by the Spanish prov. of Galicia, from which 
it is separated by the River Minho, and on the W. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, Area, 3,094 sq. m. It has been 
called the Paradise of Portugal; and indeed it may be 
doubted whether any territory in Europe of equal ex- 
tent exhibits so much beauty. It is traversed from N.E. 
to S.W. by three mountain-ranges, which, however, sink 
down as they approach the const, leaving a considerable 
tract of undulating country along the sea-margin. The 
chief rivers, besides the Minho, and the Douro, which 
separates it from the S. prov. of Beira, are the Lima (a 

rtion of the vale of which is said to form the loveliest 

andscape in the world), the Cavado, and the Tamego. 
The climate is agreeable and healthy. Pred. Wine, oil, 
flux, maize, wheat, barley, oats, and vegetables. Along 
the coast are numerous fisheries. The prov. consists of 
three dists., Braga, Vianne, and Porto, with the town of 
Braga for the capital. 70. 864,918. 

Entrée, n. [Fr.] An entry; entering; a coming in; as, 
to have the entrée of good society. 

— The first course of viands served at dinner; as, the entrée 
of the sonps. 

Entremets, (ong-(r-md’,) n. s. and pl. [Fr. entre, be- 
tween, and mets, a dish.) (Cockery.) A small, dainty 
dish, or epicurean viand, set on a diuner-table between 
the more substantial ments, or piéces de resistance. 

Entrench’, v.a. Sce Int RENCH. 

Entrepôt, (óng-tr-po') n. [Fr.] A warehonse (bonded 
or free); à magazine for merchandise. — A mart or port 
for shipping goods in transit. 

Entre Rios, (“between the rivers,"] a prov. of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation; orea, abt. 45,000 sq.m. Rivers. 
Uruguay, Parana, Corrientes, Gualequay, and numereus 
other smaller streams. Surface, generally low; soil, 
in some parts, fertile. Principal towns. Parana, Ybicuy, 
and the cap. Concepcion de la China. Prp. 107,000. 

Entresol, (dng-tr-sol’,) n. [Fr.] (Arch.) A floor between 
two other floors. 1t consists of a low apartment placed 
above the first floor, as in Paris, or between the ground- 
floor nnd the first floor, as in London. 

En’trochal, a. Pertaining to eutrochite; partaking 
of the qualities of entrochite. 

En'trochite, n. (Gr. e». and trochos, a wheel.] (Jul.) 
A genus of fossils, consisting of the petrified arms of the 
gea-starfish. 

pube pium, n. [Gr. en, and tropé, turning.) (Surg.) 
E. and ExTu0PIUM are terms for the turning in and the 
turning out of the eyelids. In one case the lashes rub 
on the base of the eye, causing constant pain and shed- 
ding of tears; in the other the ball of the eye is exposed 
to all the accidents of dust and air. 

Entrust’, r.a. See INTRUST. 

En'try, n. He entrée. See ENTER.) The act of entering; 
entrance; ingress; inlet; as, the entry of a man into 
public life, the entry of a ship into port, &c. — Way, 
path, or passage in or into; the passage by which per- 
sons enter a house or other building; as, policemen 
dodge about an entry for the cook's cold victuals. — Act 
of entering und taking possession of lands or other es- 
tate. — Act of committing to writing, or of recording in 
a book; as, to make a ledger entry. 

“A notary made an entry of this act."— Bacon. 

(Com.) The passing of a ship's documents at a custom- 
house, or the depositing of the requisite papers, to l 
ize the landing or shipment of goods, merchandise, &c. 

( ook-leeping.) Theact pf recording commercial trans- 
actions as they occur. Aingle-entry is that which is en- 
tered only once in the accounts in the ledger; a Double- 
entry is effected by entering transactions in the ledger 
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first to the debtor of one set of accounts, and then 
to the creditor of another set. In making the two en- 
tries. One is a real account under the name of the debtor 
or creditor, and the other is a nominal or imaginary 
account under the head of the goods that have been 
bought or sold. Take, for instance, the article“ Sugar ;" 

say the trader purchases a hogshead of the article from 
A. B. 4 G.; he first enters in the regular way to the 
Cr. of A. B. & Co., and then, turning to the folio headed 
«augur, he enters it on the Dr. side of the account as 
bought from A. B. € Co. In the same way, when the 

stead is sold to E. F. d Co., it is entered first to the 

Dr. of those parties, and then under the Cr. side of su- 

as sold to E. F. d Co. By these double-entries, one 
the counterpart of the other, the nominal constantly 
check the real or personal accounts: anda trader can 
at all times tell how, when, and at what prices his pro- 
perty has been disposed of, without analyzing general 

accounts. — See Bo.K-KEEPI G. 

(Las.) The taking possession of lands and tenements 
where a man has title of entry. Entry is either actual, 
made by the party or his attorney; or an entry in law, 
by continual claim. Remedy by entry takes place in 
cases of abatement, intrusion, and disseisin ; not on dis- 
continuance or deforcement. 

Entu sme’, v. a. To tune. 

Entwine’, v. a. To twine; to twist round ; to entangle; 
as, to entwine a wreath. 

—v. n. To become twined, twisted, or involved; as, en- 
twined with laurels. 

Entwine’ment, n. A twining or twisting round, 

Entw ist, v. a. To twist or wreathe round. 

Enu'bilous, a. [Lat. e, out, and nubilus, dark, cloudy.] 
Free from cloud, mist, or fog, as the atmosphere. 

Enu'cleate, v.a. [Lat. enucleare; Fr. enuclézr.) To 
unravel ; to expose; to explain ; to render clear ; to make 
manifest: to solve. 

Enuclen'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of solving, or making ex- 
position of; a clearing up; a making manifest. 

Enu'merate, v.a. [Lat. enumero, enumeratus —e, ez, 
and numero, from numerus, number, q. v.] To count or 
tell, number by number; to reckon or mention a num- 
ber of things, each separately; as, to enumerate a per- 
son's faults, and ignore his merits. 

Enumeration, n. [Fr.; Lat. enumeratio.] Act 6! 
enumerating, or of counting or telling a number, by 
naming each particular, 

—An account of a number of things, in which mention is 
made of every particular article. 

( Rhet.) A recapitulation or summing up of the heads 
of an argument. 

f Enu'merative, a. (Fr. énumératif:] Counting up one 

y one, 

Enu'maerator, n. One who enumerates. 

Ban neiable, (e-nun'shi-a-bl,) a. That may be enun- 
ciated. 

Enun ciate, (nun! htl At.) v. a. [Lat. enuncio, enunci- 
atus — e, ez, and nuncio, to declare, from nuncius, a mes- 
senger. See NuNCIO.] To proclaim; to declare; to tell; 
to assert; as, to enunciale a belief. — To utter; to pro- 
nounce; as, to enunciate a word with distinctness. 

Dr. a. To ntter or pronounce words or syllables. 

Enunciation, (enun-shi-a/shun,) n. (Lat. enunciatio.] 
Act of ennnciating. or of uttering and pronouncing; 
open attestition, proclamation, or declaration; as, the 
enunciation of a doctrine. — Manner of uttering articu- 
late sounds; lingual expression; as, to speak with a 
slow enunciation. 

—The words in which a proposition is expressed; state- 
ment; announcement; intelligence: as, the “enuncia- 

of the intellect and will,.“ Hale. 

Enun'cintive, a. (Lat. posce eg Relating or 
Pertaining to enunciation; expressive; declarative; as, 
£nuncialtire terms. 

Ent" n'ciatively, adv. By way of declaration. 

= dee rdator, (e-nun'shi-à-tor,) n. Que who enunciates 

ecinres. 

Enunciato „a. Having reference to enunciation. 

nure’, v. a. See INURE. 

Ur. eis. n. [Or. enourein, to make urine in.] ( Med.) 
rine discharged involuntarily. 

bermey, n. (Her.) A bordure charged with wild 

En Vault’, v.a. To inter; to entomb; to enclose in a 
vault. 

T V € igle, (en-ve'gl,) Sce INVEIGLE. 

En wel „e. d. » envelopper, from Lat. involvere— 
TS and volvere, to roll; L. Lat. involpare. See VoLuBLE.] 
fol. roll or fold in; to infold; to cover by wrapping and 
olding ; to inwrap; as, to envelop a letter. — To cover 
on all sides; to hide; to surround entirely ; us, envel- 

in fog. 


E A cloud of smoke envelops either host.” Dryden. 
nye 


Rope, Envel'op, n. That which intolds or in- 
> a wrapper; a cover; a covering for a lettey, par- 
e.; an investing integument; an outward covering 
or case, 

Astron) Same as CoMa, q. v. 

€ 


¥ortif.) An earthwork raised to defend a weaker one. 
Geom, 


inte. Curve or surface generated by the repeated 


rjectioua of given curves or surfaces, whose position, 
x m, and magnitude are allowed to vary according to 
Eu continnous law. 
v elRopment, n. [Fr. en ement.] A wrapping ; 

m envelop, — Act of enveloping; an incloeing or cover- 
En 9n all sides. 

" vemn'om, c.n. Fr. envenimer—en, and venin, venom. 

See Vexom.] To taint or impregnate with venom, poison, 
or any substance destructive to life; to poison; to in- 
9culate with deleterious matter; as, envenomed wine. 
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—To render odious; to make detestable or hateful. — To 
infect with malice, bitterness, or uncharitableness. 
„Wich envenom'd tongue to blast the fame of harmless men.“ 

Philips. 

—To enrage; to provoke; to exasperate; as, to envenom 
woman's jealousy. 

En’viable, a. That may excite envy; susceptible of 
evoking ardent desire of possession ; very desirable ; us, 
an enviable state of single blessedness. 

En'viableness, ». State or quality of exciting envi- 
able desire. 

En'vinbly, adv. In an enviable manner. 

Envie’, v. a. To vie; to seek to equal or excel. 

En'vier, ». One possessed of envy; one who envies or 
maligns another. 

En'vious, u. aes envieur; Lat. invidiosus.] Infected 
with envy; feeling, exhibiting, or expressing envy; re- 
pining or suffering chagrin, at the excellence, prosperity 
or happiness of another; tinctured with envy, as feelings? 
excited or directed by envy, as remarks. 

“ Heav'n cannot envious of his blessings be." — Dryden. 
—Inspiring, provoking, or eliciting envy. 
En'viously, ade. With envy; actuated by envy; in 

an envious manner. 

“ How enviously the ladies look." — Swift. 
En'viousness, n. Quality or state of being envious. 
Envi'ron, v. a. [Fr. environner — en, aud O. Fr. viron, 

to surround, from Gr. gyros, round. See GynATE.] To 
surround; to encircle; to encompass; as, a place envi- 
roned by woods. 

^ Environed with a wilderness of sin." — Shaks. 

—To involve; to envelop; to besiege; to inclose; to in- 
vest. 

Envi'ronment, n. [O. Fr. environnement.) A sur- 
rounding or being surrounded. — The person or thing 
which environs or surrounds, 

Envi'rons, n. pl. [Fr.] The places lying cireumjacent 
to another place so as to surround it, or lie in its vicin- 
ity on different sides; neighborhood; vicinage; as, the 
environs of New York. 

Eu vis age, v.a. (Fr.envisoger.] To gather by intui- 
tive perfection, or by looking in the face of. 

Envis'ngement, n. Act or faculty of euvisaging. 

Envol'ume, v.a. To form into a volume, as printed 
sheets. 

En'voy, n. [Fr. envoyé, from envoyer, to send — en, and 
vote, from Lat. ria, a way. See War.] One who carries a 
message ; a messenger; specifically, a person next in rank 
to an ambassador, deputed by a sovereign, or ruler of a 
state, to negotiate a treaty, or transact other political 
business with a foreign prince or government, See Au- 
BASSADOR, EMBASSY, CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES. 

En'voyship, u. Office, rank, or dignity of an envoy. 

En'vy, v. a. [Fr. envier; Lat. invidere — in, and videre, 
to see on purpose, to look at. See Vision.) To hate or 
dislike on account of prosperity and happiness; to re- 
pine at another's well-doing; to grudge another’s supe- 
rior position or advantages. — To feel uneasiness, cha- 
grin, mortification, or discontent at the sight of supe- 
rior excellence, reputation, or happiness eujoyed by 
another. 

I have seen thee fight when I have envied thy behaviour." Shaks. 


To impart unwillingly ; to withhold malicioüsly ; as, envy 
others’ participation in that which is enjoyed by one's 
self. 

To covet; to hanker after; to desire strongly; as, the 
envied kiss to share." — Gray. 

—v. n. To feel envy; to experience a sense of longing for 
something possessed by another, and hence, unattainable. 

Who would envy at the prosperity of the wicked ? "— Taylor. 


—n. An uneasiness of mind, occasioned by the considera- 

tion of a good we discover in the possession of another 
rson, whom we deem less worthy of it than ourselves. 

n is characterized by a degree of sorrow that the good 
contemplated sbould escape ourselves, and of anger, that 
it should fall to the share ofanother. Tt differs from em- 
ulation, which is merely a desire to become possessed 
of something which is enjoyed by another; whereas in 
envy there is a malevolent feeling which desires that 
others be brought down below our own level. 

Enwall', v. a. See INWALL. 

Enwallow, (en-wol'lo,) v. a. To wallow in. 

Enwheel, v. a. In and wheel.] To encompass; to on- 
circle. 

En womb, (en-woom’,) v. a. To secrete; to bury or hide, 
us in à womb, 
“ Afric's Niger stream enwombs itself into the earth.“ — Donne. 


Enwrap, (en-rap’,) v. a. See INWRAP. 

Enwrap'ment, n. Act of enwrapping; also, that 
which enwraps, as a wrapper, covering, &c. 

Enwreathe', v. a. See INWREATHE. 

Enyo. ( Myth.) A Greek goddess, who delights in havoc 
and bloodshed. In Hesiod (Theog. 273). E. is one of the 
Graia, or daughters of Phorcus and Kéto. 

Enz, (ents,) a river of Germany, flowing through Wür- 
temberg and Baden, and. after a course of 70 m., joining 
the Neckar to the left of Stuttgart. 

Enzeli, or Enzelli, (en-zai'lz,) a lake of Persia, prov. 
of Ghilan, communicates with the Caspian Sea by a chan- 
nel 500 yards across; length, 25 miles, 

E'oeene, n. (Gr. eos, the dawn, and kainos, recent.) 
(Geol,) A term introduced by Lyell to designate the 
lower tertiary strata, from the idea that the very small 
percentage of still existing species among the fossils of 
these strata indicates what may be regarded as the dawn 
or commencement of the present condition of creation. 
See TERTIARY SYSTEM. 

Eola, in Oregon, a post-village of Polk co., on the Rick- 
real River, about 5 m. W. of Salem; pop. about 150. 
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Eo'lin, in Wisconsin, a village of Dane co., about 20 m. 
N.E. of Madison. 

Eo lian, Eol ic, a. [Gr. aolikos.] Pertaining or relut- 
ing to Æolia, or to the dialect of /Eolia in Asin Minor, 
inhabited by Greeks. — Relating to Æolus, the fabled 
deity of the winds. — See ÆoLIAN, ZEoLIC, Avs. 

Eo'lie, a. Relating to Xolia, or 
to the Greek dialect of that 
country. See EOlIA. 

Eo'lipile, n. (Lat. elipila, from 
4Folus.] See JEoLiPILE. 

Eo'lis, n. (Zoil.) A genus of Mol- 
lusks, order Gasteropoda pro- 
per, in which the act of respira- 
tion nppears to be performed by 
means of numerous finger-like 
processes (Fig. 945), with which 
the back is covered, 

E'on, JE'on, n. [Gr. aion, eter- 
nity.] An infinite or indefinite 
space of time; eternity. 

( Philos.) See GNostics. 

Eoo’a, Eon, Eaows, or MIDDLE- 
BURG, the most eastern of the 
Friendly Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ovean. It has an eleva- 
tion of 600 feet above the level 
of the sea, and was discovered 
by Tasman in 1643. Lat. 18° 19^ 
8., Lon. 175° 37’ W. 

Eos. (Myt^.) The Greek name of Aurora, who in the 
Eastern parts of the world is called Eoo. 

Eous, (-u.) ( Myth.) One 
of the horses of the sun. 
Ep. Ep'i. [Gr.] A Greek 
prefix implying toward, 

among, on, agatnst. 

Epaerida'ces, n. [Gr. 
epi, upon, and akros, the 
top.] (Bot.) The Epacris 
fam., an ord. of plants, alli- 
ance Ericales. Diac. Mono- 

talous flowers, perfect 
ree stamens, seeds with a 
firm skin, and 1-celled an- 
thers opening longitudi- 
nally.— The species are 
shrubs or small trees, na- 
tives of Australia. the In- 
dian Archipelago, and the 
South Sea Islands, where 
they are very numerous, 
There are 30 genera, and 
320 species. They are of 
little importance, except 
for the beauty of their flow- 
ers, on which account they 
are much cultivated. The 
fruits of many are edible; 
us those of Astroloma hu- 
mifusum, Tasmanian cran- 
berry, and Leucopogon Ri- 
chei, the native currant of 
Australia. 
Epact,(é'pakt,)n.[Gr.epak- 
— epi, and aga, to lead.] 
(Chron.) The excess of the 
solw month above the 
lunar synodical month; or 
of the solar year above the 
lunar yer of twelve synodical months; or of several solar 
months above as many synodical months; or of several 
solar years nbove as many periods, each consisting of 12 
synodical months. The menstrual Æ. is the excess of 
the civil calendar month above the lunar month. For 
a month of 31 days, this Æ. is 1 day 11 hours 15 minutes 
57 seconds, if we suppose new moon to occur on the first 
day of the month. The annual E. is the excess of the 
solar year above the lunar. As the Julian solar year is 
nearly) 365 days, and the Julian lunar year is (nearly) 
4 days, the annual E. is nearly 11 days. The E. for 
two Julian years is, therefore, nearly 22 days; for three 
ears, 33 days ; and so on. When, however, the Æ. passes 
days, 30 falls to be deducted from it, as making an 
intercalary month. For three years, then, the Æ. is 
properly 3; and for 4 years, adding 11 days, it is 14 days; 
and so on. Following the cycle, starting from a new 
moon on the Ist of January, we find that the Æ. becomes 
30 or 0 in the 19th year. The E. for the 20th year is 
again 11; and so on. The years in the cycle are marked 
by Roman numerals, I. II. ILL, &c., called the Golden 
Numbers; and a table of the Julian E. exhibits each 
year in the cycle with its golden number and E. As the 
Gregorian year (see CALENDAR) differs from, and is in 
advance of, the Julian by 11 days (the number lost on 
the Julian account before the Gregorian computation of 
time was introduced in England), and as 11 days is the 
difference between tho solar and lunar years, it follows 
that the Gregorian E. for any year is the sume with the 
Julian Æ. for the year preceding it. 

Epngo'go. n. lar. (Rhet.) An inductive form of 
speech. See INDUCTION. 

Epal'pate. a. [Lat. e. and palpatus, to touch lightly.] 

Zou.) Without antenne: — said of certain insects, 

Epaminon'das, a Theban general, one of the great- 

est commanders, statesmen, and patriots of ancient 

times, was descended from the former kings of Thebes, 
although the fortunes of his family were so fallen that 
he was as conspicuous for his poverty as for his birth. 

His brilliant natural talents had been carefully culti- 

vated by study ; and when he embarked in public affairs, 
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he speedily took the lead as general and politician. Hav- 
ing, at the imminent risk of his own life, saved that of 
Pelopidas in battle, a friendship was formed between 
that eminent man and him, which proved of the utmost 
advantage to their common country; and it was his 
advice which impelled the former to liberate Thebes 
fr m the Lacedemonian yoke. 
War was declared, and 
Epaminondas led the Theban 
troops to victory and inde- 
pendence at the celebrated 
battle of Lenctra, 371 B.c. 
On his return, both he and 
Pelopidas were put on their 
trial, for having beld their 
command longer than the 
time prescribed for by law. 
They acknowledged the fact, 
and expressed their willing- 
ness to suffer the penalty — = 
death, provided that, as 
Epaminondas sarcastically 
stipulated, it were recorded 
on their tomb that they had 
been condemned to die for 
having saved their country 
from ruin. This dignified 
reproof struck home, and their immediate acquittal fol- 
lowed. The rising power of Thebes excited the jealousy 
of Athens and other States, and Sparta put forth all her 
strength to humble the people who, from being tribn- 
tary, had started up their more than equals, their con- 
querors Several campaigns ensued, in one of which 
Epaminondas had nearly taken by surprise the city of 
Sparta itself; but meeting with a check, he turned to 
attack Mantinea, near which the two hostile armies of 
Thebes and Lacedemon, with their respective allies, 
finally encountered. He attacked the Spartan phalanx 
in person, and put it to flight; but during his pursuit 
he was mortally wounded in the breast by a javelin, B. 
c. 362 Being told by the physicians that he would die 
as soon as the weapon was extracted, on receiving in- 
telligence that the Bæotians had gained the victory, he 
is said to have torn out the javelin with his own hand, 
exclaiming, “I have lived long enough." His moral 
purity, justice, und clemency are extolled by the an- 
cients as much as his military talents; and it is ex- 
rey recorded of him, that he never told à lie, even 
in jest. 
Epanadiplo'sis, n. (Gr. See ANADIPLosIs.] (Rhet.) 

A figure of speech by which the same word occurs both 
at the beginning and termination of a sentence; as, 
“ Awake, my own beloved, awake!” 
Epanalep'sis, n. [Gr. Ses ANaLEPsIS.] (Rhet.) A 
rhetorical figure which conveys a repetition of the same 
word after intervening words. 
Epanaphora, (epan-af'o-ra,) n. [Gr.] (Rhet.) An 
anaphora. 
Epanastrophe, (z-pan-as'trofe,) n. [dr.] (Rhet.) A 

ire of speech which serves to introduce the termina- 

tion of one seutence (or clause) as the beginning of the 
next. 
£pnn'odos, n. [Or.] (Rhet.) A figure in which the sev- 
eral parts of a senténce are repeated inversely; a com- 
ing back to the leading heads of u discourse, after a di- 
gressive examination of the various topics involved. 
Epanortho' sis, n. [Gr.] ( et.) A figure of speech 
recalling an expression previously uttered, in order to 
replace it by a more emphatic one; as, “ Fair girl! Fair, 
shall I say? no, fairest girl!” 

nn'thous, a. [Gr. epi, and anthos, a flower.] (Bot.) 

aving existence upon flowers; — used in relation to 
some species of fungi. 
Ep’areh, n. Gr. eparchos.] In ancient Greece, the 
ruler of a province. 
Ep'arehy, Ep'archie. n. [Gr.eparchia.] In ancient 
Greece, a province, or subdivision of territory forming 
the jurisliction of an eparch or governor. In modern 
Greece, the equivalent appellation is nomarchie, q. v. 
Epaule, (chi, n. [Fr., a shoulder.) (Fvrtif.) The 
shoulder or angle of a bastion. 
Epaulement, (¢-pawl'ment,) n. [Fr.] (Fortif.) The 
shoulder or short parapet made at the flank of a bat- 
tery, or extremity of a parallel, to prevent its being en- 
filaded. 

ulet, (ep/a-let,) n. [Fr. 

jer.) ( Mil.) An ornamental badge, worn on the shoulder 
of military men. The E. of commissioned officers are 
usually of gold, while those worn by non-commissioned 
officers, &c., are usually of brass, worsted, &c. 
Ep'auletted, a. Furnished with epaulets. 
Epée, CuanLes MICHEL, ABBÉ pe L’, one of tho founders 
of the system of instruction for the deaf and dumb, was 
B. at Versailles, Nov. 25, 17 12. He studied for the church, 
and entering into holy orders, became a preacher and 
canon at Troyes, but eventually, on account of his Jan- 
senist opinions, was deprived of this appointment. He 
then lived in retirement at Paris. In the year 1755, he 
first began to occupy himself with the education of two 
deaf and dumb sisters; and, as he asserts, without any 
previous knowledge of Pareira’s efforts in the cause, in- 
vented a language of signs, by which persons thus af- 
flicted might be enabled to hold intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures. His first attempts being crowned with 
success, he determined to devote his life to the subject. 
At his own expense, he founded an institution for the 
deaf and dumb, and Jabored with unwearied zeal for its 
prosperity. His favorite wish, however, the foundation 
of such an institution at the public cost, was not ful- 
filled till after his death, which took place Dec. 23, 1789. 
He wrote a work, entitled Institution des Sourds et 
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Miete (2 vols., Paris, 1774), which afterwards appeared 
in an improved form under the title, La Véritable Ma- 
nière d' Instruire les Sourds et Muets (Paris, 1784). 

Epencephal'ie Arch, n. Gx. epi, upon, and egke- 
pealon, tue brain.) (Anat.) The bony arch which en- 
compasses and protects the epeucephalon : it is composed 
of the basioccipital, exoccipitals, aud superoccipitals, 
and. in general anatomy, forms the neural arch of the 
occipital vertebra. 

Epenceph‘alon, u. [Gr.] (Anat.) The hindmost of 
lie four primary divisions or segments of the brain, in- 
cluding the medulla oblongata, pous varolii, cerebellum, 
and fourth ventricle. 

Epenet'ie, a. | From Gr. epainos, an encomium.] Laud- 
atory; panegyritic. 

Epen'thesis, u.; pl. Erextursrs. [Gr.] (Gram.) A 
figure by which one or more letters are inserted in the 
middle of a word; as in tlie Latin rettulit, for retulit. 

Brande. 

Epenthet'ie, a. Inserted in the middle of a word. 

Epergne, (¢-pdarn’,) n. [Fr.] Au ornamental stand for a 
large dish in the centre of a table. 

Eperies, (¢-per’e-res,) a royal free town of Hungary, on 
the Tarcza, 140 m. from Pesth ; pop. 10,000. 

Epernay, (ai'per-nai,) a town of France, dep. Marne, 
15 m. from Rheims. 
Champagne wines. In it is the great manufacturing 
house of Moét and Chandon, whose vaults measure 
more than 3 miles in extent, and contain, at some peri- 
ods, as many us 2,000,000 bottles of Champagne. Pop. 
8.120. 

Epernon, Jean Lovis, DUKE D’, a French nobleman, n. 
1554. He was of an ancient family of Languedoc, and 
became the favorite of Henry III., who loaded him with 
hcnors and titles. He reluctantly recognized Henry IV., 
but served on his side in the civil war, and took several 
important towns for him. He was present at the as- 
sassination of the king, and did not escape suspicion of 
being privy to it; but the proceedings commenced 
against him were stopped, the regent, Mary of Medicis, 
who owed her appointment to him, taking his part and 
maintaining him in his effices. Lonis XIII. made him 
governor of Guienne, but he carried his insolence and 
love of display so fur that it was necessary to recall 
him. It was Épernon who assisted Mary of Medicis to 
escape from her confinement at Blois in 1619. D. 1642. 

Epeus, the son of Panopeus, who was the fabricator of 
the famous wooden horse which proved theruin of Troy. 

Epexege'sis, n. [Gr] (Ahet.) A full explanation; 
exegesis, 

Epexeget'icnl, a. Explanatory; exegetical. 

Epha, Epham, n. [lieb.] A Hebrew measure con- 
taining about 4-9th bushel (English). 

Ephemera, n. [Fr. ephémere, from Gr. ephémeron — 
epi, and hémera, a day.) One of the Epurmeripa, 9. v. 

Ephemeral, a. Continuing or existing one day only ; 
beginning and ending in a day; diurnal; short-lived; 
existing or continuing for n short time only. 


—n. A thing very short-lived; an ephemeral plant or 


prodnetion. 

Ephem’eran, n. An ephemera. Sco EPHEMERIDÆ. 

Ephemeride, n. pl. (Zoól.) The Day-fly, a family 
of insects, sub-order Neuroptera. They have received 
their name from the brief duration of their existence 
in the perfect state, in which, very unlike the dragon- 
flies, they are believed to take no food, merely propagat- 
ing their species, and dying. From the season of the 
year in which they begin to be seen, some of them are 
also called May-riy. The larve and pups are aquatic, 
and in these states 
the E. have a much 
longer life than in 
their perfect state, 
extending even to 
years. The larve 
and pups are suffi- 
ciently voracious, 
The abdomen of the 
larva is furnished on 
each side with a set 
of leaflets, which 
serve instead of gills 
for respiration, and 
are also used in loco- 
motion, although 
there are six feet at- 
tached to the tho- 
racic segments. The 
pups differ little 
from the larvae, ex- 
cept in having rudimentary wings enclosed under scales. 
Both larve and pupe have the abdomen terminated by 
two or three jointed filaments, which the perfect in- 
sect also has, sometimes, very long. The body of the 
perfect insect is soft and slender; the wings resemble 
in form those of dragon-flies, but are soft and filmy: in 
repose they are elevated vertically above the body; the 
second pair of wings are much smaller than the first, 
and in some species are altogether wanting; the organs 
of the mouth are so soft and small as not easily to be 
discerned, and to be apparently unfit for any kind of 
use. E., in their larva and pupa states, live chiefly under 
stones in water, or in burrows which they make in the 
banks of streams. When ready for their final change, 
they creep out of the water to undergo it on some plant 
or other object by the water-side, generally towards 
sunset on some fine day of summer or autumn. After 
having attained their winged state, however, they cast 
off a complete slough or envelope, so perfect, that it ex- 
hibits even the limbs, abdominal filaments, and anten- 
nee: and these "ghost-like exuvise" are sometimes so 
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abundant in the neighborhood of streams, as to cover 
in “a pearly layer" the hat and basket of the angler. 
The multitudes of E. are often very great, filling the 
air as a cloud; nay, 60 abundant are they at times, that 
their bodies have been known to cover the ground in 
certain districts of France, and have been gathered 
from particular spots in cart-loads to be used as manure. 


Ephemeris. u.; pl. EPHEMERIDES. [Gr. See EPH! MERA ] 


A journal or nccount of daily transactions; a diary. — 
An astronomical almanac, or a table which exhibits the 
state or positions of the heavenly bodies at noon, for & 
number of successive days. — A collective name for re- 
views, magazines, and all kinds of periodical literature. 


Ephemerist. (ef-em'e-rist.) n. One who studies the 
i 


urnal motions and positions of the planets; one who 
practises astrology. — A journalist; one who keeps an 
ephemeris. 


Ephem'eron, u.; pl. EPHEMERA. [Gr.] An insect 


|naviug a mere daily existence; au ephemera; — hence, 
by implication, applied to events, &c., of brief or mo- 
mentary duration. 
Ephesian, («/zshan,) a. [Lat. Ephesius.] (Geog.) 
ertaining, or having reference to the city of Ephesus, 
iu Asia Minor, 


—n. A native or denizen of Ephesus. 


Ephesians, (Epistle of Paul to the.) (e-/Z- 
zháns.) (Scrip.) The fifth iu numerical order of the four- 
teen epistles of St. Paul contained in the canon of the 
New Testament. The principal fathers of the early 
Church are unanimous in favor of the gennineness and 
canonicity of this book. Much controversy, however, 
has been subsequently carried on as to whether it was 
addressed to the Ephesians, from the omission of the 
words * to the Ephesians ” in a few of the ancient MSS., 
and the assertion of Marcion, a heretic of the second 
century, but whose testimony is of no weight, that it 
was nddressed to the Laodiceans. Others, again, regard 
it as a cyclical epistle addressed to no particular church, 
but to all, thongh Ephesus may have been the chief. 
Though the testimony against the received opinion were 
much stronger than it really is, it is not a matter of 
great importance; for what was addressed to one was 
intended for all. It is generally believed to have been 
written abont the year 61 A.D., during the early part of 
the npostle's first imprisonment at Rome. It is one of 
the richest and most valuable of the epistles. 

Eph'esite, n. (Min.) A pearly-white variety of Man- 
GATITE, q.v. 

Ephesus, (aus.) a famous city of Asia Minor, now 
in ruins, near the modern village of Ayasalouk or Aisa- 
luck, about 38 m. S.8.E. of Smyrna. It was the ancient 
vap. of lonis, and had one of the seven Christian 
churches founded by the apostles. Its temple, dedi- 
cated to Diana, was considered one of the seven wonders 
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of the world. Its dimensions were 425 feet long and 
200 broad. The roof was supported by 127 columns, 
sixty feet high, which had been placed there by as many 
kings. Of these, 36 were carved in the most beautiful 
manner, one of which was the work of the famous Scopas. 
This celebrated building was not totally completed till 
220 years after its foundation, Ctesephon wasits principal 
architect. The riches which were in the temple were 
immense, and the goddess who presided over it was 
worshipped with the most awful solemnity. It was 
burnt on the night that Alexander was born (see 
ERATOSTRATUS), but soon after it rose from its ruins with 
reater splendor and magnificence. E. ſor some time 
re the name of Arsinoë, in honor of the wife of Lysim- 
achus: but it was again known by its old name. e 
have given the name of Ajasaloue to what they conjec- 
ture to be the remains of E. The Ephesians were much 
addicted to the use of spells and incantations: hence 
the words litere Ephesic are applied to letters 
to possess such magical powers as easily to enable per- 
sons, by their use, to obtain their wishes. See page 924. 
n. [Gr.] The nightmare. 
(e. fiy u- al.) a. Iu the form of a saddle. 
pium, x. [Gr. ephippion, a saddle.) (Anat.) 
e SELLA TURCICA. 


| Ephor, (or.) n. [Gr. ephoros.] (Greek Hist.) One ofa 


class of magistrates common to many of the Dorian 
states of Greece, but more particularly known in refer- 
ence to the political constitution of Sparta, where the 
E. held the supreme power in the state, The Spartan 
E. were five in number, and were elected annually from 
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the body of the ruling caste, and not from any particn- 
inr tribe. Besides their judicial authority, they exer- 
cised a control over the functions of the kings and the 
senate, and sometimes recalled the former from their 
foreis™ expeditions, and demanded an account of their 
rocecdings. The executive power likewise was almost 
wholly in their hands, à 
E hod. [leb, a covering.] Among the ancient Jews, 
P wis one of the essential articles of the priest's official 
dress. It was an 
upper garment 
consisting of two 
jeces, one cover- 
lug the back, and 
the other the 
breast, and being 
united upon the 
two shoulders. It 
was roade of plain 
linen, except that 
of the high-priest, 
which was em- 
broidered with 
various colors. 
Properly, accord- 
ing to the law of 
Moses, the ephod 
was to be wornonly 
by the high-priest ; 
but it subse- 
quently came to be 
in common use 
among the priesthood, and even David, when bringing 
the ark back to Jerusalem, appeared in one. The E. 
was regarded by the Jews as a sacred object. and some- 
times received divine homage. A description of the 
E. of the high-priest is given in Exodus xxviii. 6, et seq. 
Eph’oral, a. Relating or pertaining to an ephor. 
Eph’oralty, n. Term of office of an ephor. 
Ephraim, « son of Joseph, who was adopted, together 
with his brother Manasseh, by Jacob among the tribes. 
B. in Egypt abont 1710 i. c. 
Eph’rain. in Utah, a post-village of San Pete co., abt. 
m. N. of Manti; pop. abt. 900. 
Eph’ratah, tn Nw Fork,a post-village and township of 
ulton co, aht. 50 m.W.N.W. of Albany: pop. in 1870, 2,207, 
Eph’ratah, in /tnnsylvania, a township of Lancaster 
co.; pop. about 2,900. 
—A post-village of Lancaster co., about 13 m. N.E. of 
Lancaster. 
Epio, Ep'ical, a. [Fr. épique; Lat. epicus ; Gr. eptkos, 
om epos, a song.) (Lit.) Narrative; containing narra- 
tion; rehearsing; heroic; relating to heroic poetry or 
poems, 
Homers name shall live in epic song." — Dryden. 
=n. Epic, or Epic Poetry, is a kind of poetry which has 
outward objects for its subjects, and is thus distinguished 
from lyric poetry, which deals with theinner feelings aud 
emotions of the mind. The distinction is general, for 
there are few productions to which it can strictly apply : 
but they belong to the one class or the other, according 
to the predominating character. As in the individual 
man, so with the human race, the mind is objective before 
it is Subjective; it observes external objects before it 
turns its thoughts in upon itself; and hence we may 
conclude that the E. was the earliest species of poetry. 
he earliest specimens of this form of art probably con- 
Sisted of simple tales rhythmically arranged, and recited 
a very simple musical accompaniment. The longer 
and more artistic epic poems, however, embrace an ex- 
tensive series of events and the actions of numerous 
Personages. The epic poetry of the early Greeks natu- 
Tally divides itself into two classes, — the heroic or ro- 
mantic eposof Homer, and the hieratic epos of Hesiod, — 
the. one dealing with the political, the other with the 
religions, life of the Greeks. The ///ad and Odyssey of 
Omer present us with the finest specimens of this class 
9f poetry that have ever appeared. The sacred poetry 
or Hesiod partakes very much of a lyrical character. 
The £neid of Virgil is not equal to the Iliad of 
Homer as an its superiority depending more on 
tuty of language and arrangement than on anything 
in the story. The greatest E. of modern times is the 
ra dise Lost of Milton. Dante's Dirtne Comedy, how- 
ever sublime in style, is destitute of that unity of event 
Or action necessary to constitute a great work of this 
Class. The Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso is regularly 
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Ep'ienrp, n. [Gr. epi, upon, karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) The 
external layer or region of the Darium or shell of a 
fruit. This layer generally appears as a thin skin, being 
far less liable to alteration than either mesocarp or en- 
docarp. See FRUIT. 

Ep'ie Cy'cle, n. (Lit) The vast number of poems 
which treated of the mythological and heroic a, of 
Greece, rendered some arrangement in tie order of 
reading them absolutely necessary. Thus, besides the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, there were five other epic 
poems relating to the legend of Troy nloue, two giving 
the adventures of Heracles, with many others which 
are now known only by name. These poems were ar- 
ranged at Alexandria, in the 2d cent. B.C., not accord- 
ing to merit, but simply by the order of the events which 
they professed to narrate; and the whole collection re- 
ceived the name of the Epic Cycle. This cycle com- 
prised the Homeric poems as well as all others; but in- 
asmuch as the former were generally spoken of by 
themselves, the phrase “cyclic poet " came gradually to 
express inferiority. (Grote's History of Greece, Part I. 
ch. xxi 


Ep/icede, n. [Gr. epikedeion, an elegy.) An elegy; a 
dirge; a funerul-song. 

E Ico dial, Epice’dian, a. Dirge-like, elegiac; 

unereal. 

Epice'dium, n. Same as EPICEDE, jA v. 

Epicene, (cp'i-sin,) a. or n. [Fr.; Gr. epikoinos — epi, 
and Avinos, common, probably from zun, Sansk. sam, 
together with.] Common to both sexes; —a term ap- 
plied to such Greek and Latin nouns as have only one 
form of gender, either the masculine or feminine, to in- 
dicate animals of both sexes, 

Epiceras’tic, a. [Gr.epi.erastikos.] Assuaging; emol- 
lient. 

Epichire’ma, n ; pl. EPICHIREMATA. [Gr.] (Rhet.) A 
syllogism in which the major and minor premises bring 
with them their own proof. 

Epieol'ie, a. [Gr. epi, and kolon, colon.] (Anat.) Lying 
over and about the colon. 

Epictetian, (ep-ik-t/shan,) a. [Gr. epikteteios.] Relat- 
Ing to Epictetus (J. v.), or to his philosophy. 

Epiete' tus. a Phrygian philosopher of the Stoic school. 
was i. at Hieropolis, and flourished in the Ist cent. He 
was originally the slave of Epapliroditus, the freedman 
of the Emperor Nero, and though expelled from Rome 
by Domitinu, he returned after that emperor's death, 
and gained the esteem of Adrian and Marcus Aurelius. 
E.'s Enchiridion is a faithful picture of the Stoic phi- 
losophy. Ile supported the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, but declared himself strongly against sui- 
cide, The style of E. is concise, devoid of all meretri- 
cious ornament, and full of energetic counsels and use- 
ful maxims. The emperor Antoninus thanked the gods 
he could collect from the writings of this philosopher 
that wherewith to conduct life with honor to himself 
and advantage to his country. £.’s favorite maxim was, 
“ Bear and forbear.” 

Ep'icure, n. [Lat. Epicurus; Gr. Epikouros.] A fol- 
ower of Epicurus, but more justly a followerof the doc- 
trines ascribed to Epicurus; — hence, a man devoted to 
sensual enjoyments; one who indulges in the luxuries 
of the table; a gourmand; a gourmet; a voluptuary; a 
lover of good eating. 

Then mingle with the English epicures." — Shake. 


Epicurean, (e- i a. [Lat. Epicureus.] Per- 
taining to Epicurus, or to his philosophy. — Also, Inxu- 
rious; given to self-indulgence and personal enjoyment ; 
given to luxury; contributing to the pleasures of the 
table. 

What a damn'd epicurcan rascal is this! — Shaks. 


n. A follower of the doctrines of Epicurus. 
—One who is devoted to the pleasures of the table. 
Epiecu’reanism, n. The doctrines enunciated by Epi- 
curus; also attachment to such doctrines. 
kpicu'reans, n. pl. (Philos) A sect of Philosophers 
founded by Epicurus of Samos, who established a school 
at Athens, n. c. 306, and continued to teach until his 
death, B. C. 270. See EPICURUS. 
Epienrism, (cp'i-kü-rizm.) n. [Fr. £picurisme.] The 
picurean doctrines. — Luxury sensual enjoyments ; 
indulgence in gross pleasures; voluptuousness. 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence . . . a piece 
of epicurism." — Calamy. 
Ep'icurize. v. a. To profess attachment to the doc- 
trines held by Epicurus. — To gourmandize ; to feed like 
an epicure; to live voluptuously. 


and «trictlyan E, and adorned with all the beauties that 
belong to this species of composition. The epic poem is 
Of all poetical works the most dignified, and at thesame 
time the most difficult in execution; and hence it is that 
50 Very few have succeeded in the attempt to produce a 
really great E. “To contrive a story which shall please 
nna interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, 
Un portant, and instructive; to fill it with suitable inci- 
euts ; to enliven it with a variety of characters, and of 
“Scriptions; and throughout a long work to maintain 
at propriety of sentiment, and that elevation of style, 
which the epic character requires, — is unquestionably 
x te: highest effort of poetical genius.” — Blair's Rhetoric, 
Pica)lyx, n. (Bot.) The term applied by many bota- 
nists toa circle of bracts appearing immediately below 
the calyx or onter covering of the flower. It is seen in 
* mallow tribe, and in many plants of the pink and 
Tose tribes. Thongh a distinct name has been given to 
his whorl of leafy organs, it properly cotnes under the 
“nomination of involucre, q. v. 
Piean‘thus, n. (Gr. epi. and kanthos, the angle of 
— srel (Anat.) The angle of the eye. 
Picar’ dan, n. (Gr. epi, and karidos, shrimp.) (Conch.) 


Parasitic crustacean found upon shrimps. 


Epicu'rus, a celebrated Greek philosopher, founder of 
the Epicurean school, was B. in Samos, p. C. 342. His 
father, Nescles, was an Athenian colonist in that island. 
Epicurus studied philosophy at Athens, taught it at 
Mitylene and Lampsacus, and in m. c. 306 settled at 
Athens, and in a garden which he bought there opened 
his school of philosophy. The fundamental doctrine of 
Epicurus in morals is, that plensure is the sovereign 
good. He taught that this must be sought by the aid 
of reason ; that prudence is the first of virtues, and that 
moral excellence is only of value as conducing to pleas- 
ure. He denied the immortality of the soul, and as- 
serted the existence of the gods, their perfect repose, 
and their indifference to human affairs, In physics he 
adopted the atomic theory, applying it to the gods them- 
selves. Although hissystem too easily lent itself to the 
justification of 1 sensual life, E obtained the praise even 
of his adversaries for the simple, pure, and 1nanly life 
he himself led. Ilis works are lost, but some fragments 
of his book On Nature were discovered at Herculaneum. 
The great. poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, is an 
exposition of the system of this great philosopher. D. 
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Epicy ele, (ep'i-si-7.) n. [Gr. epi, and ky! los, a circle.] 


( Astron.) A little circle revolving while its centre u;oves 
ronnd in the circumference of n greater circle. 


Epicy’cloid, n. (Fr. epicycinide, from Gr epikyhlos, 


und eidos, slape.) ( Geom.) See CYCLOIDAL 


Epicycloid'al, a. Relatiug to the epicycloid, or par- 


taking of its characteristics. 
cloid'al-wheel, „. (Mech.) A toothed wheel 
to a framework, having connected with its year 
another toothed wheel of halt the diameter of the first, 
and so placed as to revolve in the latter's centre. 
rero a town of ancient Greece, at 

the N. of Argolis, in Pelopounesus chiefly dedicated to 
the worship of ZEsculapius, who had there a famous tem- 
ple. It received its name from Epidaurus, a son of Ar- 
gus and Evadne. It is now called Pidarro, or Eptdairo, 
and is the place where, in 1821, the first Greek cougress 
assembled. 

ideic'tic, Epidie'tie, a. (Gr. epideiktikos.] Tend- 

ng to exhibit by form or force of language. 
idem'ic, Epidemo('ieal, a. (Fr. épidémique, from 


E 
Br. epidemios — epi, and demos, the people. See DEMOO- 


racy.) Affecting, or comnion to, a whole people; dif- 
fused throughout a community; universal; general. 
They're citizens of Scotland, a nation epidemical.” — Cleveland. 


—That falla at once upon a people, as a plague; attacking 


many persons at the same time or in the same senson, 
ns a disease; generally prevailing; affecting great num- 
bers; as, ^n epidemic evil, revolutionary doctrines are 
epidemical, &c. 


—n. ( Med.) An infectious or contagious discase, which at- 


tacks many people at the same period and in the same 
country, *rages fora certain time, and tben gradually 
diminishes and disappeurs, to return aguin at periods 
more or less remote.” "Thus Asiatic cholera, influenza, 
scarlet fever, measles, &c., frequently appear us epidem- 
tics; that is, are found to prevail in certain parts of a 
country, while the adjacent districts are free trom their 
ravages. It is essential to the medical notion of an epi- 
demic, that it be of a temporary. in contradistinction to 
a permanent character, though isolated cases may occa- 
sionally be observed in districts once visited by the E. 
It differs from endemic, inasmuch as the latter class of 
diseases are of a more permanent nature, and prevail 
only among certain people and in certain districts. See 
Brick DEATH, CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALL-POX, YELLOW 
Fever, &c. 

Epidem ‘ically, adv. After the manner of an epidemic. 

Epidem’icalness, ». State of being epidemical. 

Epidemiological, a. Relating to epidemiology. 

Epidemiology, n. (Gr. epi, demos, people, and logos, 
speech.] (Med.) That department of medical science de- 
voted to the investigation and treatmeut of epidemical 
disease. 

Epidemog’raphy, v. [Or. epi, demos, people, and 
graphein, to write.) (Mrd.) A history of, or treatise 
upon, epidemic diseases generally. 

Ep'idemy, n. [Fr. épidémie; Gr. epidemia.) (Med.) 

ame as EPIDEMIC, g. r. 

Epiden drum. n. (Gr. epi, and dendron, a tree.) (Hot.) 
A genus of plauts, order Orchidacee. There are nearly 
300 species that live parasitic upon the bark of trees, 
chiefly natives of S. America. A great many are culti- 
vated in hot-houses for their beauty and the bizarre ap- 
pearance of their flowers. 

Epiderm, n. Sec EPIDERMIS. 

Epidermal, v. Pertaining to the cuticle of the skin, 
or to the bark of a tree, 

Epidermal Tissue. (Bot.) Theterm applied to the 
external layer of cells in flowering and the higher fow- 
erless plants, This layer may commonly be readily sepa- 
rated as a distinct membrane or &kin, as its component 
cells differ in shape and in the nature of their contents 
from those cells placed beneath them. This tissue con- 
sists of two parts: namely. of an inner portion, usually 
called the epidermis, and of an outer thin pellicle, to 
which the name cuticle is given. Carpenter, and some 
other authors, make use of these terms in precisely the 
reverse sense, calling the external pellicle the epidermis. 
Following Prof. Bentley, we will employ the terms as 
generally understood. "The epidermis, then, consists of 
one or more layers of cells, firmly united together by 
their sides so as to form a membrane. These cells are 
generally of a flattened tubular character ; but they vary 
much in their outline. Ordinarily, in European plants, 
the epidermis is formed of but one row of celle; but in 
tropical plants, two, three. or more rows are common. 
The upper walls of the cell are generally much thickened 
by secondary deposits, and this thickening is «specially 
evident in leaves of a leathery or hardeued texture. as 
those of the oleander, box, and holly. The epidermis 
covers all parts of the plants upon which it is found, 
that are exposed directly to the air, except the stigma: 
and it is in all cases absent from those which live under 
water. In the fungi, alge, and lichens, it is altogether 
wanting. The cnticle covers the entire surface of the 
epidermal cells, with the exception of the openings called 
stomata, and even sheathes the hairs and other nppen- 
dages. It has no cellular structure, but is a perfectly 
homogeneous membrine, A membranous layer, resem- 
bling, if not actually identical with the cuticle, is found 
upon the surface of plants living under water, and also 
covering the alge, lichens, and fungi. The stomata, or 
stomates, to which allusion has been made, are orifices 
situated between some of the epidermal cells leading into 
the intercellular cavities beneath, so as to allow a free 
communication between the internal tissues and the ex- 
ternal air. They are commonly called breathing-pores. 
They vary in form and position in different plants, and 
different parts of the same plont; but they are always 
the same in any particular part of a plant. 'The most 
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common form is oval, but they are sometimes seen round 
or square, They are either placed singly upon the epi- 
dermis at regular or irrege is oy in clusters, 
with spaces quite free from th intel ing. The num- 
ber of stomata also varies cousiderably iu different 
plants and different parts of the same plant. We give 
the numbers counted in à squ: inch upon the upper 
and under surfaces of the leaves of a tew plants, to show 
the extent of this variation: — Mistletoe, upper surface 
200, under surface 200; peony, upper surface mone, lower 
surface 13,790 ; house-leek, upper surface. 10,710, lower 
surface 6,000; lilac, upper surface mone, lower &urface| 
100,000. Stomata exist more or less upon all. flowering 
plants, but are absent from the lower order of flowerless 
plants. On floating leaves they are found only upon the 
Upper sn E . 

Epiderm'ntoid, Epiderm'oid,a. Belonging to, 
or resembling, the rn. 

Epiderm eous, Epiderm'ic, Epiderm'idal, 
a. Pertaining to the epidermis; resembling the bark or 
covering of a tree. 

Epidermis. „. [Gr. from epi, and derma, the skin.] 
(Anat.) The cuticle or scurf-skin of any animal, — See 
Sk N. 

(Hal.) See EPIDERMAI TISSUE. 

Epiderin'oid, a. Same as EPIDERMATOID, q. v. 

Epidic'tic, a. see Eripgicric. 

Epidid'y mis, v. er.] (Anut.) A body formed by con- 
volutiona of the commencement of the sperm-duct or 
vas deferens, lying upon the testicle, and more or less 
closely : hed to that gland, 

Ep'idote, n. Fr., from Gr. epidosis, because the base 
of the primary form undergoes an increase in some of 
the secondary forms. | (Mm) A mineral which has re- 
ceived several names. It consists essentially of silicate 
of alumina with silicate of lime (Zoisite or calcareous 
Epidote), or with silicates of lime and of protoxide of 
iron ( Pistacile or calcareo-ferruginous Epitode), or with 
silicates of lime and of protoxide of iron and manganese 
(Manganesian Epidote). Its color is usually var 
shales of green, yellow, and red. It occurs in granite 
ani other igneous rocks, and in ions crystalline slates. 

Epidot'ie, 4. Resembling, pertaining to, or containing 
epidote. 

Epigz:e'n (Gr. epi, upon, and gr, the earth; from its 
prostrate habit.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, ord, Ericacea, 
They are perennial suffruticose, truling plants; leaves 
evergreen. The species KE. repeRs is the well-known 
Trailing Arbutus, or May-flower, found in the woods 
from Newfoundland S.W. through Pennsylvania to Ken- 
tucky. 

Epiz:e'ous, Epige'al, Epige’ous, a. [Gr. epi- 
gues.) (Hot.) Growing upon, or in close proximity to, 
the earth. 

Epigas'trial, Epigas’tric, a. [Fr. epigastrique ; 

. epi, und gastër, the belly. See Gastric.) (Anat.) 
Pertaining to the upper part of the abdomen; as, the 
epigastric arteries. 

Epigas'triam. n. [Lat., from Gr. epigastrion.] ( Anat.) 
The upper part of the abdomen; the epigastric region, 
or central portion of the upper part of the belly. 

Epigzas'trocele. n. (Gr. epi, upon, gastre, the stom- 
ich, and kele, a tumor.] ( Med.) A her of the stomach, 
or of the parta near it, whether formed by the stomach 
or not. —D inglison. » 

Epige'al, a. Sime as EFI ous, 

Ep'igee. n. |Gr.epigaios. | ( Astron.) Samo as PEAR. . v. 

Ep'izene, n. (Gr. %%. (Crystall.) Noting a form 
not natural to a substance, 

(Geol.) Formed on the surface of the earth : — in con- 
tradistinction to Ayp vene. 

Epigen'esis, n. (Gr. epi, and genesis, generation.] 
(JP uysiol.) A formation upon, or addition to, pre- 
viously existing parts. The word is applied in physi- 
ology to that theory of new formations in organized 
beings which snpposes them to spring from saperadded 
centres of vital activity; as opposed to the theory, which 
presumes that the new is formed by n development or 
modification of the old structure, See OVUM. 

Epizen'esist, n. One who advocates the theory of 
epizenesis. 

Epige’ous, a. Same as EPIGEOUS, q. v. 

Epizlot'tie, a. Relating or pertaining to the epiglottis. 

Epi;gzlot'tis, Ep'izlot, n. (Ur. epi, and g/ottis, the 
mouth of the windpipe, from glotta, the tongue.] (Anat) 
An oval cartilage at the root of the tongue, which 
closes upon the saperior opening of the larynx; its 
upper extremity is loose, and elevated by its own elas- 
ticity; it closes the aperture of the larynx when the 
tongue is drawn back in the act of deglutition. Its base 
has a ligamentous attachment to the base of the tongue, 
the thyroid cartilage, and the os hyo’ des, 

Epig'oni, n. pl. (Gree Hist.) The sons and descend- 
ants of the Grecian heroes who were killed in the first 
Theban war. The war of the Epigoni is famons in an- 
cient history. They resolved to avenge the death of 
their fathers, and marched against Thebes, under the 
command of Thersander, The two armies met and en- 
gaged on the banks of the Cephissus, The fight was 
obstinate and bloody, but victory declared for the Epi- 
goni, and some of the Thebans fled to HH yvricnm with Lec- 
diinns, their goneral, while others retired into Thebes, 
wiere they were soon besieged, and forced to surrender, 

Epigram. n. Fr. /pyigramme. from Gr, epigramma, an 

ns^ription.] This term, as shown by i.e derivation, was 
originally applied to the inscriptions on the tombs and 
monuments of ancient Greece. They were generally 
written in verse, and showed great simplicity of style, 
Usually they were vither dedicatory, descriptive, ama- 
tory, or elezinc, They were seldom humorous, and their 


ehief merit consisted in the justuess of a single thought 
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conveyed in harmonions language. The ancient Ro- 
mans, in their ucceptation of the term E., serm 00 ap- 
proach nearer to the idea of modern E. Catullus and 
Martial were among their most famous epigraninatists. 
In modern times an Æ. is considered to be a short poem 
usually consisting of two to eight lines, in which some 
striking or ingenious thought is expressed; whether it 
be serious or humorous is a matter of indifference. The 
French have always excelled in this kind of writing. 
The Germans have usually combined moral proverbs 
with their epigrams; but those of Schiller and Gathe 
are generally satirical. Pope, Byron, Burns, and Moore 
have written epigrammatic satire with the greatest 
eden. 

Epigrammatic, Epigrammatical, a. [Fr. 
cpigrrammatiéjur.] Writing epigrams; dealing in epi- 
gramsa; as, an eprgrammatic poct. 

—Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epigrams; concise; 
Pointed; poignant; as, epiyrammatic wit, un epigram- 
mitic style. 

Epigrammatically, adv. In an epigrammatic 
manner. 

Epigram’matist, n. [Fr.epigrammatiste.] One who 
composes epigrams or deals in them, 

Epigram'matize, v.a. [Gr. epigrammatizo.] To 
make an epigram on; to represent or express by epi- 
grams, 

Epigrammatizer. n. One who assumes a concise, 
pointed style of writing. 

Epigraph, n. Ur. epigraphé—epi, and graphd, to 
write.} An inscription on a statue or building. — (Lit.) 
A citation from seme author, or a sentence framed for 
the purpose, placed at the commencement of a work or 
of its separate divisions or chapters. (Sometimes termed 
motto.) 

Epigrnaph'ics, n. sing. The art or practice of using 
or making xraphs. 

Ep’‘igraphist, „. One versed in epigraphy. 

Epigraphy, n. The science of inscriptions. 

Epigy nous. Ve. a. (Gr. epi, upon, gune, fe- 
male.] ( Bot.) A term applied to the stamens and corolla 
when they appear to arise from the smamit of the ovary, 
in conse: we of the adherence of the calyx to that 
organ, Examples may be seen in the campanula, car- 

divy. The name Epigyna has been given ton 
subdivision of the Culyciflore, and also to a subdivision 
of the G, from the calyx being more or less 
adherent, and the ovary, consequently, inferior. — See 
classification, in art. BOTANY. 

Ep'ilepsy. n. [Gr. epilepsis, from epi, and lambano, T 
seize] (Mi.) A form of disease which receives its 
name from the suddenness of its attack. It is also called 
the falling sickness, from the patient, if standing, sud- 
denly falling to the ground, By the ancients it was 
called the sacred disease, from being supposed to be due 
to the influence of the gods or evil spirits. The attack 
is usually sadden, without any warning. The patient 
may be in his ordinary health, engaged, perhaps, in his 
usual occupation, when all at once he utters a piercing 
scream, and falls to the ground. Immediately thereatter 
the face becomes violently distorted, the head is usually 
drawn to one side, the eyes are set and staring, or roll 
wildly about, the color of the skin becomes dark and 
livid,and the veins swollen and turgid; there is frothing 
at the mouth; the muscles of the lower jaw act violently, 
producing gushing of the tecth, and frequently the 
tongue is thereby grievously injured; the arms ave some- 
times thrown violently about, and the lower limbs may 
be agitated ina similar manner, while the fingers with 
great power clutch at whatever comes in their wax. The 
breathing is at first heavy and difficult, but afterwards 
it becomes short, quick, and stertorous, and is often ac- 
companied with sighing and moaning. One side of the 
body is commonly more agitated than the other. After 
a longer or shorter period, the convulsive movements 
gradually diminish, and the patient seems to recover a | 
faint glimmering ot consciousness; bnt the look which 
he casts around is stupid and heavy, and he goes off) 
into a lethargic sleep, from which he does not awake for | 
some hours, Commonly there is no consciousness of! 
anything that occurred during the paroxysm, Oncoming 
out of the fit, there is generally headache, and always 
languor, and it may be days before he fully recovers 
from the effects of the attack, The duration of the 
paroxysm is usually from 5 to 10 minutes; bnt some- 
times several attacks follow each other, and it may be 
protracted for hours. This is a severe form of E.; but 
frequently it is less severe, consisting merely of loss of 
consciousness, slight rigidity, and the convulsion of 4 
few muscles, and lasting only for a minute or two. Oc- 

milly death takes place during the paroxysm; but 
[4 Wy it is attended with little danger, unless the 
patient may injure himself by falling in some dangerous 
position. During the attack the principal thing is to 
see that the patient does not injure himself, — especially, 
a piece of cork or other gag ought to be placed between 
his teeth, to prevent injury to the tengue; the dress 
should be loosened about the neck and chest the head, 
if possible. a little raised, and a free circulation of air 
maintained, The return of the fit is exceedingly various 
in different individuals: several years, in some cases, in- 
tervening between the attacks, while in others they may 
occur every mouth, week, or day. When neglected, they 
visually become more and more severe, or recur at shorter 
intervals. Repeated attacks of this disease, in general, 
soon produce a marked change in the mental and physi-| 
cal character of the individual. There is à gradual 
diminution of the active powers, purpose becomes ir- 
resolute, the spirits are depressed, and tlie memory fails; 
the features become coarse, heavy, and inexpressive, and | 
the leok vacant. The most frequent, perhaps, of the 
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consequences of confirmed E. is insanity, either in the 
form of acute mania or monomanin following the attacks, 
er of gradual imbecility, without any acute seizure. 
Though the fit, as we have said, usually comes on sudden- 
ly, yet. there are sometimes distinct warnings of its ap- 

rowh, These vary iu different individuals, and may be 
„nf spi irritability, dizziness, noises in the ear, 
floating specks before the cyes, ‘There is, however, a pare 
ticular seusitiou Which is said to be felt by some im- 
mediately before the attack, and which is Known as the 
auro epileptica, It is variously described as resembling 
a current of nir, a stream of water, ora slight convulsive 
tremor, commencing in one of the limbs, and pi ed- 
ing upwards to the head, when the patient is deprived 
of all consciousness. E. is commonly divided into idio- 
pathic, when it is u primary discase, depending on some 
affection of the brain; and sympathetic, when produced 
by an affectiou in some other part of the body, — as 
the stomach, bowels, liver, circulating system, &c. 
Among the causes which give rise to E. are external in- 
juries done to the brain by blows, wounds, fractures, 
and the like, or internal injuries by water on the brain, 
tumors, concretions, and polypi. Violent affections of 
the nervous system, sudden frights, strong mental 
emotions, neute pains in any part, worms in the stomach 
or intestines, teething, suppression of accustomed evac- 
uations, &c., are causes which also produce E. Some- 
times it is hereditary; at other times it arises from a 
predisposition occasioned either by plethora or a state 
of debility, When it arises from hereditary predisposi- 
tien, or comes on after the age of puberty, or when the 
attacks are frequent and of long duration, it is usually 
difficult to effect à ente; but occurring in early life, and 
occasioned by worms or any other accidental cause, it 
may, iu general, be remedied with ease. Where the 
disease can be traced to any special exciting cause, — as 
injuries of the head, worms, teething, &c..— t treat- 
ment should be first directed to its removal. Where, as 
is often the case, a plethoric state appears to occasion 
the disease, the patient is to be restricted to a low diet, 
frequent purgatives are to be exhibited, and everything 
avoided that may determine the blood to the head: and 
to counteract such a tendency, occasional cupping, blis- 
ters, issues, &e., may be useful. If. on the contrary, there 
are marks of anition and debility, a generous diet, 
with tonic medicines and other means of strengthening 
the system, will be proper. In this discase great care 
is necessary in the matter of diet, and moderation in 
quantity and simplicity in character are material points. 
When the appropriate remedies are judiciously em- 
ployed, and the proper regimen strictly adhered to, E. 
is often permanently eured, and the suffering is greatly 
mitigated even in those forms which do not admit of cure, 

Epilep'tic, Epilep‘tical, a. (Gr. epileptiies kr. 
cpileptique.| Pertaining, or relating to epilepsy. or the 
falling-sickness; affected with epilepsy; partaking of 
the nature and character of epilepsy. 

Epilep’tic, „. One who suffers from epilepsy.— A 
medicine expressly designed to cure epilepsy. 

Epilep'tiform, a. Having the form or appearance 
of epi Sy. 

Epilo’bium, n. [Gr. epi, upon, /oboy, a pod, ien, a 
violet; a violet growing upon a pod] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, ord. Onagraceg. They are perennial herbs 
with calyx-tube not prolonged beyond the ovary, limb 
deeply 4-cleft, d-parted and deciduons; petals 4; sta- 
mens 8; anthers fixed near the middle; stigma often 
with 4 spreading lobes; ovary and capsule linear, 4-cor- 
nered, 4-celled, J-valved ; seeds indefinite, comose, with 
a tuft of long hairs. There are 5 American species, the 
principal of which are E. angustifolium, known as the 
Willow-herb or Rose-bay, found in low waste grounds 
from Pennsylvania N. to the Arctic regions; and E. 
coloratum, the Colored Epilobium, found from British 
America S. to Georgia and W. to Oregon. 

Bpliog te, Epilog'ienl, a. [Gr. epilosikos.] Ro- 
ating to. or like, an epilogue; epilogistic. 

Epil'ogism, n. (Gr. eplogismos.] Final reckoning. 

Epilogis' tic. a. (Gr. epit -gíésti^os]. Pertaining to an 
epilogue; of the nature of an epilogue : epilogic. 

Epil'ogize, Ep'iloguize. v.a. To render in the 
torm of an epilogue; to prononnce an epilogue. 

Epilogue, (¢p’i-lég,) n. [Lat. ^pilogus ; Gr. epilogos, 
conclusion — epi, and leg, to speak.) (Lit.) In dra- 
matic poetry, the closing address to an audience at the 
end of n play ; — opposed to prologue. 

“Tis true that a good play needs no epilogue." — ats. 
( Rhet.) The closing or recapitulative part of a dis- 
course; peroration. 


Ep'iloguize, v.a. See EPILOGIZE. 
Epim'nehu m. (Zoil.) A genus of birds, allied to 


the Furadiseida, having, 
like them, a slender beak, 
but with velvety or sca!e- 
like feathers partly cover- 
ing the nostrils, as in the 
Birds of Paradise, The 
plumage of E. magnificus 
(Fig. 951) is of the most 
gorgeous description. It is 
of à deep black, with the 
fenthers magnificently 
glossed with various colors, 
It is n native of some of the 
islands in the Eastern seas. 


Epimen'ides, an epic 


poetof Crete, contemporary 

with Solon. He is reck- — EPIMACHUS MAGNIFICUS. 
oned one of the seven wise 

men, by those who exclnde Periander from the number. 
While he was tending his flocks one day, he entered 
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into a cave, where he fell asleep. His sleep, according to] 

tradition, continued for fifty-seven years, and when he 

awoke he found every object so considerably altered, 
that he scarcely knew where he was. [t is supposed 
that he lived 239 years. After death he was revered as 

a god by the Athenians. Lived in the 6th century B. c. 
Im eral, „. (Gr. epi, aud meros, a thigh.) (Zool) 

iat part of the segment of an articulate animal which 
is above the joint of the limb. 

Epimetheus, (¢p-i-me'the-us,) one of the Oceanides, 
who inconsiderately married Pandora, by whom he had 
Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion. He had the curiosity to 
open the box which Pandora had brought with her. 
(See PaNDORA.) Rpimetheus was changed intoa moukey 
by the gods, aud sent into the island Pithecusa. 

Xp'inal, a town of France, cap. dep. Vosges, on both 

banks of the Moselle, 36 m. S. S. E. of Nancy, 65 N.N.E. 
of Besancon, and 293 E.S. E. of Paris. It is a tolerably 
well-built and flonrishing city, having manufactures of 
embroidery, lace, pottery, paper, oil, &c. E. belonged 
to the dukes of Lorraine till 1670, when it was taken 
by the French. Pop. 13,120. 

Epinglette, (vin gl.) n. [Fr] (Mil) The prim- 
ing-needle of a guu of heavy calibre, 

Epini‘kian, a. [Gr. epinikion.] Commemorating a 
victory; as, an epinikian song. 

Epinyctis, (¢p-in-ih’tis,) n.: pl. Erivyerinrs. [Gr. 
epinyitis; Lat. epinyctis.) (M.) A pustule at the 
coruer of the eye. 

Epipet’alous, a. [Gr. epi, and pe/alon, a petal.) (BA.) 

arried on the petals, us of a flower. 

Epiphanius, (ep-i-faine-us,) a Greck father of the 
church, who was born in Palestine carly in the 4th cen- 
tury, and educated among the Gnostics in Egypt; atter 
which he returned to Palestine and became the disciple 
of the monk Hilarion, He was chosen bishop of Salamis, 
in the isle of Cyprus, 367, and died in 406. Epiphanius 
was u man of some learning but little judgment, and lie 
was a vehement opponent of Origen. He wrote a book 
entiled Panarium against all heresies, 

Epiphan » (e pif'á-ne.) n. [Gr. epiphaneia, a manifes- 
tation.]. (y.) A festival of the Christian Church held 
on the 6th day of January, in order to celebrite the 
manifestation of Christ. In early times this festival 
probably commemorated the nativity of the Saviour, his 
Manifestation in the flesh, and his manifestation to the 
Gentiles. As a household festival, the Æ. is better known 
by the name of king's festival, or of Twel/th-night (being 
the twelfth night from the Nativity). The practice of 
choosing a king and queen in family mecriments upon 
that night has been traced back to imilar custom 
among the Romans during the Saturnalia. 

Epiphe'z m. (Gr. epi, upon, phegus, the beech; 

ing supposed parasitical on the roots of that tree. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Orobanchacee, The root 
of E. virginiana is called cancer-root, from having been 
formerly used as an application to cancers. It was the 
principal ingredient in once celebrated nostrum, called 
Martin's cancer-powder. 

Epiphone ma, n. (Gr.] (Het) A striking excla- 
mation which puts an end to a discourse or oration, 

Epiphora, (epifora) n. (Gre (i.] A disease 
oceasioned by a superabundant secretion of tears. 

(Rhet) A word repeated with emphatic effect, at the 
end of a series of stanzas. 

Epiphos'phorite, u. (Min.) A variety of phosphate 
of lime, q. v. 

Epiphyllosperm'ons, a. [Gr. epi, phyllon, leaf, 
and sperma, soed.) (206) Presenting seeds on the 
back of the leaves, as certain ferns, 

Epiphyllous, (+)-'-fil'lus,) a. 
thing growing on a leat. 

Epiphys'icni, a. Possessing the nature of an epi- 
physis. 

Epiphysis, (vii is) n. [dr, an ontgrowth.] (Anat.) 

process of a bone separated at first by a layer of car- 
tilage from that tu which it is attached, 

Epiph’ytal, a. (Be) Belonging to an e 

Ep’iphyte, n. n epi, on, and. . 
(Bot.) A plant w 


(Gr.] (Bot.) Some- 


piphste. 
produce. ] 
yich finds a resting-place upon the 
surface of other plants, e. g.. many mosses and orchids, 
as distinguished from parasites which draw sustenance 
from their foster-plants. 


Epiphy tes ( Physiol.) See page 922. 

Epiphy t'ie. piphy tical, a. (%) Partaking of, 
or having, the properties or characteristics of au epi- 
phyte, 

Epiphyt'ieally, adv. ( Lol.) After the manner of an 
epiphyte. 

Epiplero'sis, ». [Gr.] (Med.) Superabundance ol 
blood in the arteries, &c. 

Epiplex'is, n. (Gr) (%.) A figure of speech seek- 
Ing to convince the hearer by gentle reproach. 

Epiploce, (¢-pip'lo-se,) n. (Gr. ep plohe.) (Rhet) A fig- 
ure of speech by which one aggravation, or striking cir- 
cunistance, is added, in due gradation, to another: as, 
* He not only spared his enemies. but continued them 
in employment; not only continued, but advanced 
them." — Johnson. 

Epip'locele, n. [Gr. epiplokéle.] (Med) A hernia or 
rupture caused by a protrusion of the omentum. 

£piplo'ie, a. Relating or pertaining to the omentum. 

Epiploon, (on,) n. [Gr.] (Anat.) The caul or 
omentum. See CAUL. 

Epipolic, a. (Optics.) Relating to epipolism. 

Epip’olism, „. (Optics.) Sce FLUORESCENCE. 

Epip'olized, a. Presenting an epipolic aspect; as, 
epipolized light. 

Ep'irot, n. An inhabitant of Epirus. 

Epirus, an extensive prov. ofancient Greece, now form- 
ing the S. part of Albania. It was separated from Gre- 


—n. Une who belongs to an episcopal church, or adheres 
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cian Myria by the Ceraunian Mountains, and by the! 
famous river Pindus (J. v.) from Thessaly. The river 
Achilon, also famous in mythological story, flowed | 
through the limits of this prov. Here were also the cel- 
ebrated temple and sacred grove of Dodona. Pyrrhus, 
king of Macedon, was a uative of E, which country 
passed successively into the hands of the Romans, and 
the Turks. E. by the Convention with Turkey, of May 
24, 1881. was ceded to Greece, 

Episceniuim, (ep-t-sé'né-um,.) n. [Gr. episkemion.] 
(Arch.) Among the ancicuts, the upper order of the 
scene in a theatre. See PROSCENIUM. 

Episcopacy, e-, n. |Gr.episkopor a bishop 
or overseer.] (Eccl) That form of church-government 
in which one order of the clergy is superior to another; 
as bishops to priests and deac Much discussion has 
taken place on the enbjectof episcopacy. Nothing con- 
clusive can be gathered concerning it in the New Testa- 
ment; but there can be no doubt that it existed univer- 
sally in the Church from the earliest historic ages down 
to the time of the Reformation, and it is interred, as no 
change can be shown to have taken place, that the sume 
constitution existed from the time ot the Apostles. Pres- 
byterians and Independents ue, on the other hand, 
that, us there is nothing definite concerning it in Serip- 
ture, Christians are lelt a discretionary power of model- 
ling the government of their church in such à manner 
ms may seem to them most me ind that every Chris- 
tian society has a right to m aws for itself, provided 
these laws are consistent with charity and peace, and 
with the fundamental doctrines and principles of Chris- 
tianity. “It cannot be proved," says Dr. Paley, “ that 
any form of church government was laid down in the 
Christian, as it has been in the Jewish Scriptures, with 
a View of fixing a constitution for succeeding ages, aud 
which constitution, consequently, the disciples of Chris- 
tianity would everywhere and at all times, by the very 
law of their religion, be obliged to adopt. Certainly no 
command of this kind was delivered by Christ himself; 
and if it be shown that the Apostles ordained bishops 
aud presbyters among their first converts, it must be 
remeni red that deacons also, and deaco: >s, were 
appointed by them with functions very dissimilar to 
any which obtain in the Church at present, The truth 
seems to have been that such offices we it first erected 
ju the Christian Church as the good order, the instruc- 
tion, aud the exigencies of the society at that time re 
quired, without any intention, at least without any de- 
claved design, of regulating the appointment, authority, 
or the distinction of Christian ministers under future 
circumstances,” The power vested in the bishops or 
higher clergy differs very much among the diferent 
episcopal bodies, The Roman Catholic and the Greek 
churches, as also the Church of England, are episcopalian. 

Epis’copal, v. |L. Lat. epíscopatis.| Belor to, or 
vested in, bishops or prelates ; as, episcopal authority. — 
Governed by bishops; as an Episcopal Church, See! 
Protestant EriscoPAL CHUR: N. 

Episcopa'lin, „. (Lat.| (Eccl. Hist.) A term signi- 
fying synodals or other customary payments from the 
cle to their bishop or diocesan, which were formerly 
col ed by the ru "ans, and by them transmitted 
to the bishop., (S: Onera Episcopaliía,) 

Episcopa lian iscopali relating or belonging 
to prelacy or ep al governine 


to the episcopal torm of church government, rules, dis- 

cipline, & See EPISCOPACY. 
iscopa lianism, u. The system of episcopal re- 

igion, or government of the Church by bishops; epis- 
copacy. 
ED y. adr. In an episcopal manner; by epis- 
copal rule or authority, 

Epis'copnate, n. | Fr. episcopat, from L. Lat. episcopatus.] 
A bishopric; the office and dignity of a bishop. — The 
order of bishops, tuken collectively. 

Epis'copicide, n. | Lat. episcopus, and cedere, to slay. | 

fhe act of feloniously killing a bishop. 

Episod'al, Episod'ial, Episod'ic, Episod’- 

enl, a. [Gr. epersedios.| Pertaining to an episode; 
comprised in an episode or digression; as, “episodical 
ornaments of description," — ren. 

Ep'isode, n. (Gr. epetsodion—epi, and eisodos, an en- 
trance — eis, in. and Aiódos, a w Sansk, sad, to mh) 
(Lit.) In the ek drama the term eisedos was applied 
to the entrance of tlie chorus on the stage, and the 
epeisodion to that part of a play which lay between two 
verbal songs, Ax these recitations in the early history 
of tlie Gr stage had nothing to do with the choral 
part, the term epeisodo», with its Lat. derivative episo- 
dium, begun to be applied toany incidental narrative or 
digression in a poeni which the poet has connected with 
the main plot, but which is not essential to it. In this 
light, the catalogue of ships is considered an E. in the 
Aliad, and the description of the war in heaven is con- 
sidered an E. in Z'uradése Lost, Episodes should grow 
naturally out of the su! ject, and should either point ont 
important consequences or develop hidden causes. The 
E. describing the destruction of Troy, in Virgil's ZEneid, 
is one of this kind. In the best poets, episodes are gen- 
erally finished in the most caretul and claborate man- 
ner The Thiere Qurene of Spenser, and the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, contain so many long episodes, that 
the poems present all the appearance of an inartistic 
compilation of unconnected legends. 

Episod ically, adr. By way of episode. 

Epispas'tic, o. [Gr. epispastikos; Fr. épispastique.] 
(Med.) Exciting a blistering or irritating action on the 
skin. 

—n. (Med.) A vesicatory ; a blister. 

Ep'isperm, n. [Fr. cjispermz, (rom Gr. epi, and sperma, 
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seed.] (Bot.) The outer coat or covering of a seed; the 
testa or intezuments of a seed. 

Epispermr ic, a. (Zo.) Pertaining or relating to tho 
episperm. 

Epis'tates, n. (Gr. a president.) (Greek Hist.) The title 
of the presidents of the two great conncils of the Athe 
nians, viz, the Acc/csia and the Senate of the Five Hun- 
dred. They were elected from the praxiri of the ecclesia 
and senate, and their office lasted tor one day, during 
which they kept the public records and seal. 

Epistax'is, n. (Gr. epi, and staxein, to let tall.) (Med.) 

lecding at the nose. In young persons, and where it 
is produced by accidental causes, this is of no conse- 
quence; unless, indeed, it shonld be very profuse, and 
then the topical application of cold and of styptics, espe- 
cially a strong solution of alum. or a plug of lint pro- 
perly introduced, will check it; bít when it occurs fre- 
quently in advanced life, and is independent of misal 
disease, it is apt to indicate fulness ot the vessels of the 
head. It is a dangerous omen in disorders ot great de- 
bility, and more especially in putrid fever. 

Epistemology, n. (Cr. ejistemz, knowledge, and 

logos, specch.] Doctrine of the fundameutal grounds 
of knowledge. 

Epister’nal, a. (Gr. epi, and ster nom. the breast-bone.] 
(Anat.) Applied to two bones situated upon the supe- 
rior and lateral part of the sternum. 

Episthot'onos, n. (Gr. episthen, forward, and tenein, 
to bend.] (d.) A spasmodic affection by which the 
body is bent forward. — Brande. 

Epistil bite. n. (Gr. epi, and Eng. III.] (in.) 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and lime. See STILKITE. 
Epis tle, n. (Gr. epistole, a message or letter; Fr. épis- 
tre] A letter written from one pewon to. another, 
The Scriptural epistles are letters which were addressed 
hy the inspired Apostles to churches or individuals. 
Of these the Apostle Paul wrote fourteen, St James one, 
St. Peter two, St. John three, and St. Jude one. Those 
of Sts. James, Peter, Jolin, and Jude, are commouly 
called general or Catholic Epistles. as not being addressed 
to any particular church, but to the churches in general. 
Itis not without its use that we have the doctrines of 
the Christian religion laid down, not by one apostle only, 
but by several, so that the same divine truths are pre- 
sented to us in diferent forms, or through different 
media, and thus their manifold beauties and character 
are better displayed, In reading an Æ., we ought to con- 
sider the occasion of it, the circumstances of those to 
whom it was addressed, the time when it was written, 
its general scope and design, as well as the intention of. 
particular arguments and passages. By E. in the liturgy 
ot the Roman Catholic and Prot. Episcopal churches, is 
meant the first lesson in. the communion-service, and so 
styled because it is generally taken. from the sacred 
Epistles, though times from the Acts, und occa- 

sionally from the Prophets. 

Epis'tolze,n. jj. (Rom. Law.) Reseripts; opinions given 
by the emperors in cases submitted to them for decision, 
Answers of the emperors to petitions, — The answers of 
conncillor& as Ulpian and others, to questions of law 
proposed to them. 

Epis'tolnr, Epis‘tolary, a. [I. Lat. epistolavis.] 

Relating to epistles or letter rtaining to missive 
communications; suitable to letters and correspond- 
ence; as, nn epistolary style.— Contained. in letters; 
transacted by letters; as, epéstolary intercourse, 

Epis'tolet, ». A short epistle. 

Epistol'ic, Epistolical, a. [Gr. epistolikos.| Epis- 

ing to letters or written correspondence. 
n. To write epistles. 

Ep;s'tolizer, u. A writer of epistles. 

Epistolograph'ic, u. (Gr. ejistolographilos.] Epis- 
tolary; having reference to correspondence, or to tho 
wriling of letters. 

Ejnstolograplic characters. See MIEROGLYPHICS. 

Epistolog’raphy, v. [Fr. ¢pistulugruplae.| Art, 
method, or practice of writing letters, 

Epis toma, n. (Gr. epi, und. stoma, month.] (Z.) 

fhe space between the antenne and oral cavity in 
Crustacea, 

Epistrophe, (¢-pis'tro-f¢,) n. [Gr.] (Rhet.) A figure of 
speech wherein an atlirmative sense is conveyed at the 
termination of a clause or sentence, 

Ep'istylar Arcua'tion, „. (Arch.) The system in 
which columns support arches, instead of hurizontal 
architraves aud entablaturcs, 

Ep'istyle, n. (Gr. epistylion; Lat. epistyllium.] (Arch.) 
Same as ARCHITRAVE, . v. 

Ep'itaph, n». (Fr. épitaphe; Gr. epi, upon, and taphos, 
a tomb.) The inscription upon a tombstone, Among 
the classical nations of antiquity, Æ. were at first. in- 
scribed only upon the tombs of heroes and those who 
had made themselves distinguished in their country. 
Among the Grecks, the term was also applied to those 
verses which were sung in memory of a deceased person 
on the day of liis funeral, or on its anniversary. Among 
the Romans, every family who consecrated a tomb to ite 
relations had the privilege of inscribing an epitaph upon 
it. Both Greek and Roman epitaphs were distinguished 
by three qualities — brevity, simplicity, and familiarity. 
The Roman tombs were generally situated by the side 
of the public road, and the epitapbs usually commenced 
with the words, Sta, riator —“ Stop, traveller.” Sepul- 
chral inscriptions scem first to have taken their origin in 
England, in the llth cent. At that time they were 
always written in Latin, In the 13th cent., most of the 
epitaphs were written in French, but the clergy and re 
ligious bodies still continned to write in Latin. All 
epitaphs should be characterized by brevity and truth. 
The long tedious inscriptions upon some tomls are as 
untrue us they are ungrammatical, and would almost 
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seem to substantiate the German proverb: “ He lies like 
a tombstone, and is as impudent as a newspaper.” Not- 
withstanding the soleiun circumstances with which E. 
are associated, they nre ofteu made the vehicles of pleas- 
autry and satire. Goldsmith wrote the following upon 
Mr. Edward Purdon: 
“ Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 
Who led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don't think he'll ever come back.” 


We may also quote the famous E. composed by the poet 
Moore on a Dublin lawyer, who leftan unsavory repu- 
tation behind bim : 
“ Here lles John Shaw, 
Attorney -at-law ; 
And when he died, 
The Devil cried— 
* Give me your paw, 
John Shaw— 
Limb of the law 1'” 


Burns wrote some very satirical epitaphs, and in France 
the same kind of grim humor has frequently been in- 
dulged in. The E. upon Kobespierre is as follows: 
Passant. ne pleure point mon sort; 
Si Je vivais, tu serais mort.“ 


Dry your tears, passer by, 
If 1 lived, you should die. 


This word is also applied to a eulogy in prose or verse, 
composed without any intent to be graven on a monu- 
ment. 

Epitaph'ian, Epitaph’, a. [Gr. epitaphios.] Per- 
taining to an epitaph. 

Epitaphist, (^p'i-taf-ist,) n. Ono who writes epitaphs. 

Epit'/nsis, n. [Gr.] (Lit.) That part of a composition 
which forms the main action of the subject treated of, 
and serves as the prelude to the catastrophe ; — correl- 
ative to protasis, — See PnoT sts. 

(Med) The paroxysmal stage of a fever or other 
disease. 

Epithalam ie, a. Belonging to, or intended for, an 
epithalimiam. 

Epithala’miam, n. [Fr. épithalame; Gr. epithala- 
mion, the bridal-song—epi, and thalamos, a bed-cham- 
ber, from Sansk. falapa,a couch.] A species of poem 
sung by the ancieut Greeks and Romans near the bridal 
chamber of a uewly-married couple. Poems of this 
character were written by Anacreon, Stesichorus, and 
Pindar. The E. written by Catullus on the occasion of 
the marriage of Pelens and Thetis, has always been 
much admired; and that written by the poet Spenser 
has been described as one of the most gorgeous in all 
literature. 

Epithe'lium, n. [Gr. epi, and thelZ, a watt (Anat.) 
A thin and delicate kind of cuticle, like that which covers 
the nipple. The term is now confined to the innermost 
layer of the internal cavities and canals of the body, 
which is analogous to the cuticle of the outer surface, 

Ep'ithem, ». [Or. epithema.] (Med.) A lotion; an 
embrocation ; an external topical dressing applied to the 
body. 

Epithet, m. [Gr. epithetos — epi, and tithémi, to place.) 

term expressing some real quality of the thing to 
which it is npplied, or an attribute expressing some 
quality ascribed to it. Epithets are often used in poetry 
und rhetoric, not to make up auy essential part of the 
description, but only by way of ornament. Even Homer 
has been found fault with on this head, for equipping 
every hero with an E, not according to the exigencies 
of the case, but to suit the measure of his verse. Noth- 
ing. says Aristotle, tires the reader more than too great 
aredundancy of epithets, or epithets improperly applied; 
and yet nothing is so essential in poetry asa proper use 
of them.  Epithets are also sometimes applied as sur- 
names, or as the second nppellation of persons, and were 
anciently bestowed very freely on account of excellen- 
cies or defects, either of body or mind — even kings 
not being exempt from them; as, Edward Longshanks, 
Richard Cur de Lion. 

Epithet, . «. To confer an epithet upon. (x.) 

Epithet'ic, a. [Gr. epitieti os.) Pertaining to an epi- 
thet or epithets; containing or consisting of epithets; 
abounding with epithets. 

Epitith’ides, n. (Arch.) A term applied by some 
writers, by way of distinction, to the cymatium on the 
sloping or raking cornices of n pediment, which super- 
imposed moulding was frequently largely developed, 
and enriched with an ornamental pattern. 

Epit ome, u.; pl. Kettomes. (Gr. item — epi, and 
temnó,to cut. See Tome.) An abridgment; a brief sum- 
mary or abstract of any book or writing; a compendium 

Epit'omist, n. An epitomizer; one who makes añ 
epitome, 

Epit'o:nize, r.a. To cut off: to curtail. 

We have epitomized many particular words."— Addison. 


— To shorten or abridge, as a writing or discourse; to ab- 


stract; to condense; to reduce into smaller compass, 


“If the ladies took a liking to such a diminutive race, we 

should see all mankiud epitomized.” — Addison. 

Epitomizer, n. A writer of an epitome; one who 
nbridges or makes abstracts, 

8 m. [Gr. epitr tos.) (Gr. and Lat. Pros.) A 
„ot consisting of three long syllables and one short one, 
and called Ist, 2d, dd, and 4th epitrite, according as the 
short syllable stands as Ist, 2d, gd, and 4th respec- 
tively; ns sd/üfünts, int&rcdlans, &c, — Webster. 

Epit’rochoid, n. [Gr. epi, and trochos, wheel.) See 
CYCLOIDAL. 

Epit'rope. n. ( Rhet.) A figure conveying a repetition 
of a word or words with forcible emphasis. 

Epizo'n, n. pl. (Zul.) The name given by Owen to a 
class of parasitic animals, which chiefly infest fishes, 
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and of which the Linnwan genus Lernaa is the type; 
— opposed to entozoün. A 

Epizo'an, Epizo'on, n. [Gr. epi, on, and zóon, ani- 
mal] One of the Epizoa. 

Epizobt'ie. u. [Fr.épizoitique] Relating or belong- 
ing to the ÉPIZOA, or to EPIZOÖTY, q. v. 

(Geol.) Applied to such formations as contain animal 
remains. 

Epizo'üty,». A generic name for those diseases of 
animals which manifest a common character, and pre- 
vail at the same time over considerable tracts of country. 
Like epidemics, they appear to depend upon some pecu- 
liar and not well-ascertained atmospheric causes; where 
the cases are neglected or overcrowded, they also fre- 
quently become contagious; they are apt to take ona 
low type of fever, and are better treated by supporting 
than by reducing remedies, Influenza in horses, and 
pleuro-pneunionia and vesicular epizoütic in cattle, are 
examples. 

1ribus Unum. [Lat., one from many.) The 
motto of the United States coat-of-arms (see Fig. 891). 

Epoch, Epocha, (%%%, ep'ok-a,) n. (Gr. epoch-é, from 
epechd, to hold upon — epi, and échd, to hold.] ( Chron.) 
A fixed point of time from which succeeding years are 
numbered; a point from which computation of years 
begins; any fixed time or period; the period when any- 
thing begins, or is remarkably prevalent; period; æra: 
date; age. 

Scenes of war, and epochas of woe." — Prior. 


(A tron.) The longitude or right ascension of a planet 
atany particular moment of time, is simply called the 
epoch of that planet, for the sake of brevity. In order 
to determine the future position of a planet in the 
heavens at any particular period, it is necessary to 
reckon from its epoch, or known longitudo at a certain 
point of past time. 

Ep’ochal, c. Relating or belonging to an epoch: 
characteristic of an epoch. 

Epede, (e.) n. (Gr. epo, dé — epi, and ddé, an ode. 

ee One.) (Lit.) In the strophic choruses of the Greek 
drama, the last portion following the strophe and anti- 
strophe is so called. The name of Epodes, npplied to a 
book of Horace's poems, merely signifies supplementary 
odes. 

Epod'ie, a. [Gr. epodikos.] Relating to or resembling 
an epode. 

Ep'onym, Ep'ony me, n.[Gr. epi, and onoma, nim] 
À name derived from an individual's patronymic, un: 
applied to a people, region, &c. 

Epon’ymous, a. Bestowing a person's name to a 
people, country, &c. 

Epopee, («p-o-pé',) n. [Fr.; Gr. epopotia — epos, a word, 
an epic poem, and poiés, to make.) ( Li.) An epic poem; 
the history, action, or fable which makes the subject of 
an epic poem. — See EPic. 

E'pos, n. (Gr.] An epic poem; an epopee. 

Ep'ping, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rockingham cu., on Lamprey River, abt. 30 m. 
S. E. of Concord; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Eprouvette, (a-préd-vét’,) n. [Fr., from éprouver.] 
(Gunnery.) An apparatus by which the strength of gun- 
powder is ascertained. There are two methods of doing 
this, the first being effected by what is called the guu-E., 
and the second by the mortar-E. The latter is by no 
means an accurate test for comparing the strength of| 
different kinds of powder, unless the graiu of all the 
sorts to be tried be of the same size. A small charge is 
put into a mortar, and a suitable spherical iron cxse-shot 
is placed npon it; the charge is then exploded, and the 
distance to which the projectile is thrown is carefully 
measured, The range obtained is of course greater or 
less according to the strength of the powder. In the 
gun- E. a gun is attached. to an iron rod at its centre of. 
gravity,or point at which the gun wonld exactly balance 
if placed across a horizontal bar. The upper part of the 
rod is fastened to a horizontal bar, the ends of which 
rest in sockets, and which forms an axis, about which 
the whole apparatus may swing back wards and forwards 
when set in motion. From the lower part of the gun, 


Fig. 952. — EPROUVETTE. 


and in a continuons vertical line with the bar by which 
it is suspended, à rod of iron projects, the point of which 
works in a groove cut in n piece of wood fixed below it, 
in the form of the ave of a circle, whose centre is in the 


axis, iround which the whole machine oscillates, This 
groove is filed with n soft substance. The gun is loaded 
with a carefully-measured charge of powder; and when 
fired, the recoil of the gun causes the point of the red 
projecting from the under part to describe a line on the 
soft substance in the groove, the measurement of which 
determines the strength of the powder. Sometimes a 
brass quadrant is fixed to the upper part of the rod by 
which the gun is suspended. on which the extent of the 
recoil is marked by an index.— The ordinary E. is an 
instrument shaped like a small pistol, without a barrel 
(Fig. 952), and baving its breech-chamber closed by a flat 
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plate connected with a strong spring. On the explosion 

of the powder against the plate, it is driven back toa 

distance indexed according to the strength of the powder, 
and is retained by a ratchet-wheel at its extreme state 
of propulsion, 

|Ep som, a small town of England, on the margin of the 

rnstead Downs, in Surrey, 15 m. 8.8.W. of London; 
pop. 0,818. — On the Downs, 144 m. S. from the town 
the famous E. horse-races are held yearly. They last 4 
days, and as many as 1,000,000 persons often assemble to 
witness the most inportant of them. — See DERBY (Tu). 

Ep'som, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Merri- 
mac co., abt. 8 m. 8 E. of Concord; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Ep’somite, n. (Min.) Ersom-sact, 9. v. 

Ep some-salt, n. (Chem.) Sulphate of magnesia. It 
exists in the mineral waters at Epsom, Eng., whence 
the name; also at Sedlitz, and Saidschutz in Bohemia. 
It also occurs as a fibrous or capillary efflorescence on 
rocks in mines, caves, and elsewhere. In the mines of 
Idria it occurs in silky fibres, and is called hair-salt by 
the workmen, It is found adhering in loose masses 
to the roof of Mammoth Cave, Ky., and covers some of 
the California plains E. of Sun Diego. It is obtained 
artificially hy treating calcined dolomite with sulphuric 
ach. 

Epu'lis, n. [Gr. epoulis, a gum-boil.] (Med.) A small 
tubercle on the gums. 

Epulones, (ep-u-l/nes,) . pl. e ( Rom. Hist.) Priesta, 
appointed first in 196 p.c., to attend to the epulum Joris, 
or banqnets of Jupiter and the other gods, They formed 
one of the four great religious corporations at Rome, the 
other three being the Augurs, Iuntiſices, and Quinde- 
cepimiri. : 

Epulot'ic, n. [Gr. epi, and oulé, a scar.] (Med.) An 
application which promotes the cicatrizing and healing 
of sores; — hence the epulotic ointments of old pharmacy. 

—4. Tending to cicatrize and heal. 

Epotides, (c-pot^i«lís,) n. pl. [or] In ancient naval 
architecture, two thick blocks of wood, resembling ears, 
placed one on each side of the prow of a galley, for 
warding off the blows of the rostra of an enemy's vessel, 

Epura'tion, n. [Lat. e, and purare, to purify.) A 
purification. 

Epure, (d-pir’,) n. [Fr.] Model or plan of a building. 

Ep'worth, in Jowa, a post-village of Dubuque co., abt. 
19 m. W. of Dubuque. 

Equabil ity, n. [Lat. equabilitas.] State or quality 
of being equable; equality; continued equality at all 
times, in velocity, movement, mind, or temper; even- 
ness; nniformity. 

Equable, (/-wa-tl,) a. [Lat. equabilis, from equo, to 
make equal, from equus, equal.] That appears on com- 
parison to be fully equal; equal and uniform at all times; 
even; smooth; steady; undisturbed; unruffled; as, an 
equable temper. 

E. motion is that by which equal spaces are passed 
over in equal times. 

E'quableness, n. State.of being equable. 
7qunbly,oacdr. In an equable or uniform manner. 
Z/quador, REPUPLIC OF. Sce EcvADOn. 

Equal, (/kwal,) a. [Lat. equalis, from æquo — quus, 
level; probable root, Sansk. é:a.] Of the same extent, 
magnitude, measure, or degree, when compared; the 
same in weight, number, or condition; the same in mo- 
tion, space, or time; the same in qualities; corresponding. 

“Equal lot may join us; equal joy, as equal love. - Milton. 

—Not variable; even; equable; uniform; as, an equal 
temper. — Being in just proportion; proportionate ; 
commensurate; adequate; as, he is not equal to the 
duty imposed. — Impartial; fair; just; equitable; as, 
an equal condition, — Indifferent; feeling or possessing 
the same degree of interest; as, his likes and dislikes 
nre equal to me. 

—n. One not inferior or superior to another; having the 
same or a similar age, rank, station, office, udente, 
strength, &c.; as, she has not her equal, 

—v.a. To make equal to; to make like; to equalize ; to 
raise to the same rank, state, or estimation with; to be 
come or be equal to, 

'* One whose all not equals Edward's molety." — Shaks. 

—To recompense fully; to make eqnivalent to. — To an- 
swer in fnll proportion; to be of like excellence or 
beauty as. 

Equality, n. [Lat. equalitas ; Fr. égalité.) State or 
quality of being equal or alike in anything; likeness; 
correspondence in condition; us, to be on a footing of 
equatily.—Uniformity ; similarity ; plainness: as, equal- 
ity of surface.—Sameness in state, condition, or course; 
as, equality of constitution. 

(Math.) Exact concord of quantity between two 
magnitudes, denoted by the sign =: as, for instanc 
b= y conveys the meaning that b contaius an iden 
number of units with y. 

(Laus) Likeness in possessing the same rights, and 
being liable to the same duties. Persons are all equal 
before the law, whatever adventitions advantages some 
may possess over others. All persons are protected by 
the Jaw, and obedience to it is required from all. 

| Equality, in //l//nois, a post-village, cap. of Gallatin 

co., on Saline Creek, abt. 187 m. S. S. E. of Springfield; 

pop. abt. 400. 

| Equality, in Kentucl-y, a village of Barren co. 

Equaliza'tion, n. (Fr. ¢galisation.) Act of equal 
izing, or state of being equalized, 

|E'qualize, v. a. [Fr. égaliser.) To make equal or alike; 
to make even or uniform; as, to equalize accounts, — 
To bring or reduce to an equality. 

It could not eqwalize the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled ia my heart." — WaHer. 

Equally, adr. In an equal manner; evenly; uni 

formly ; as, they are equally matched. 
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EK'qunalness, m. A state of being corresponding or 
equal; equality. — Evenness: uniformity. 

Equan'gular,a. Having equal angles. 

Equanim'ity, n. pes aquanimitas — equal, 
even, and animus, mind. See ANIMATE.) enness of 
mind; uniformity and steadiness of temper ; that calm 
disposition or firmness of mind which is not easily 
elated or depressed; as, nothing can shake his equa- 


nimity. 

E’quant, n. [Lat. equ, I make equal.) (Ptolemaic As- 
trim.) Among the ancients this term denoted n circle 
which was conceived to be described in the plane of the 
deferent or eccentric, for regulating and adjusting cer- 
tain motions of the planets, and reducing them to easier 
calculation, 

Equate’, v. a. sequo, wquatus.) To make equal ; 
to reduce to an equation; to reduce to meau time or 
motion; as, to equate distances, 

Equation, (é-/wd'sion,) n. [Fr. équation ; Lat. mqua- 
tio.] gos A term given to the symbolical expres- 
sion of the quality of two quantities. The sign —, 
placed between the two quantities, signifies that they 
are . Thos 5r4-10 = 25, is an K. expressing the 
equality of the quantities &z-- 10 und 25. simple Æ 
is that which contains only the first power of the un- 
known quantity or quantities. Pure equations of the 
higher degrees ure those which contain the square or 
any higher power of the unknown quantity, and are 
divided into two classes — pure and affected. A pure 
E. is that in which only one power of the unknown 
quantity is involved; and an affected Æ. is that in 
which different powers of the unknown quantity are 
involved. Thus, az? = b is a pure E, and az® + bz! 
=e is an affected E. An ted quadratic E. is 
that which contains the square of the unknown 
quantity and also the unknown quantity itself. An E. 
is said to be algebraic when the operations to which | 
the unknown quantity z is subjected do not transcend 
the ordinary algebraical operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, involution, and evolu- 
tion ; in other cases the Æ. is termed transcendent, und 
receives the distinctive names of exponential, logarith- 
mic, trigonometrical, &c., according to the nature of the 
functions of x which it involves. An algebrnic E. is 
further said to be rational and inéeyrul when, iu it, the 
unknown quantity neither appears in the denominator 
of a fraction nor under any radical sign. It is evident 
that every algebraic E. can be rendered. rational and 
integral by means of appropriate transformations, See 
BINOMIAL EQUATION; RECIPROCAL EQUATION. 

(Astron.) The difference between the apparent and 
mean motion of the sun, See EQUATION or Time, 

JA'erxonal Equation. (Astron). The interval of time 
by which an observer, on the average of a number of 
observations, notes a phenomenon before or after the 
instant assumed to be that of ita actual oceurrence, 

Equation of a Curve. MANN 
monstrating the existent relation 
dinates of eve vint iu the curve. 

Equation of Condition. ( Math.) See DirrER- 
ENTIAL CALCULUS. 

Equation of the Centre. (An, The 

ty by which the true longitude of the earth differs 
from the mean longitude. 

Equation of the Eq'uinox. (Asron.) The 

— between the meau and apparent places of the 
equinox. 

Equn'tion of Payments. (Arith.) The method 
of determining the mean time of payment of various 
sams falling due at diff-rent times. 

unm'tion of Time. (Astron) The difference ex- 
pressed in mean solar time, between the true or ap- 
parent right ascension of the sun and its mean right 
Ascension. It may be sumewhat popularly defined as 
the difference between the times indicated by an accu- 
rately constructed sun-dial and a well-regulated clock, 

The Æ of T. arises from the combined operation of all 
the causes which tend to produce inequalities of the 
Sun's motion in right ascension. The first of these is 

6 ecientricity of the earth's orbit, in consequence of 

Which the sun's motion in longitnde is unequal, The 
Sn is the obliquity of the ecliptic, in consequence 
of which the arcs of the ecliptic and equator, counting 

m the intersection of these circles to the meridian, 


An equation de- 
etween the co-or- 


uan- 


unto' rinl,c. Relating or 
— ( Astron.) An astro’ 
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right ascensions are measured on the E.; and the dec- 
linations on circles which intersect it at right angles. 
The Æ., in the heavens, is often styled the ‘noctial, 
(Geog) Name 
Upper Nile and Lake region, in Central Africa, lately 
annexed to Egypt. An extent of territory larger than 
that portion of the U. 8. east of the d River. 
rtaiulng to the equator, 
nom telescope, (see Fig. 223, 
mounted for the purpose of continuously observing an 
noting the right ascension and declination of a celestial 
body situa: in any part of thewisible heavens. The 
principal axis of the equatorial mounting is parallel to 
the earth's axis, and by means of this construction it is 
possible to follow a star from rising and setting by 
driving the telescope, either by hand or machinery, 
westward, at the same rate at which the earth's motion 
carries it eastward, On the polar axis there is fixed a 
graduated circle, the plane of which is perpendicular to 
the polar axis, and therefore parallel to the earth's 
uator. This is called the hour circle, and is furnished 
th two indices. If one be set to sidereal time at the 
place of observation, which of course represents the 
right ascension of the part of the heavens then crossing 
the meridian, the other index will show the right as 
cension of the of the heavens to which the telescope 
ints In this manner the right ascension of a comet, 
or instance, may be at once found, or the telescope 
may be pointed to any given right ascension, But the 
telescope itself is attached to another axis, called the 
declination azis, at right angles to the former one; and 
to this axis is also attached at right angles another 
circle, the declination circle. The plane of the second 
circle and of the telescope's motion in declination is thus 
in all positions at right angles to the plane of the first 
or equatorial circle. Now it is ensy to conceive, from 
this general description, that when the telescope is 
pointed to a star, the angle between the direction of the 
telescope and the polar axis is equal to the polur dis- 
tance of the star; and by setting the index of the de- 
clination circle to zero when the telescope is at right 
angles to the polar axi he declination of a star is 
registered in all posit of the instrument; conse- 
quently, when » motion is given to the polar axis with- 
out altering the position of the telescope on the de- 
clination circle, the point to which the telescope is di- 
rected will always lic in the small circle of the 1 
coincident with a star's dinrnal path; and hence, if the 
motion communicated to the polar axis be equal to the 
earth's dinrnal rotation, a star will remain constantly 
in the field. This motion of rotation is communicated 
to the instrument by clock-work.— See TELESCOPE. 


Equatorial Current, (Phys. Geography.) An im- 


ponani part of the stream currents of tho Atlantic, 

rst distinctly traceable off tho const of Africa, a little 
south of the equator, whence it continues to run, nearly 
on the line, for n distance of 1,000 miles ns far ns 22° W., 
Lon. It then sends off a branch to the N.W. and de- 
clining southward runs for some distance parallel to the 
coast of S. America, until it is lost sizht of near the 
month of the Amazons. Including both branches, it 
has a conrse of about 4,000 m. Its breadth, at first only 
150 m., becomes three times as t where it branches 
near the 8. American const. The K. € has a mean ve- 
locity of 36 m. per day, but at certuin seasons, and in 
some parts of its course, it has been recorded ns reach- 
ing more than g m. per hour. It is generally through- 
ont its course a cold. current, bat the difference is not 
more than 4 or 6 degrees when compared with the 
mean temperature of the ocean in any given lati- 
tude. The N. portion of this great current passes 
along the const of Guinea and enters the Caribbean Rea, 
where it is ultimately lost, or perhaps is converted into 
warm water, aud then is passed out throagh the Gulf 
of Mexico into the Atlantic to assist in forming the 
Gulf Stream, q. v. 

Equato’rially, adv. So as to have the motions of an 
equatorial in a line with the equator. 

Equerry, (e-kwer'i,) n. II. wquarius, one who 
has charge of horses; equaria, a stud of horses, from 
Lat. ejus, a horse, See Eqursrgiiw,] One who has 
the charge of horses; specifically, a term applied to an 
officer attached to the household of a sovereign prince, 
or great noble, who attends on horseback during visits, 

In England, the royal eqnerries hold 


ven in 1874 to those provinces of the —h. 
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uibal'ance, v. a. (int. mquus, and Eng. balance.) 


% possess an equal weight with something; to equipon- 


Equal weight; counterpoise. 
da (ede, n. M. [From Lat, equus, a horse.) 
The Horse family, belonging to the order Pachi- 
dermata. Its most striking character consists in the 
structure of the feet, which are composed of lut a single 
finger or toe terminating euch extremity, and encased 
in à horny sheath or shoe. Besides this well-developed 
toe, however, the Æ. possess on each side of the meta- 
eos nnd metatarsus two small rudimentary processes, 
which represent two lateral toes, The structure of the 
leg-bones is much the same asin the generality of the 
mammalia, except that the humerus and femur are 
comparatively short, and the bones of the forearm 
and shank, which are much longer, are partially anchy- 
losed together, so that no rotary motion of these boues 
can red een The boues of the carpus and tarsus are 
large and solid, and resemble the bones of the other 
mammalian in their general arrangement. Beyond these 
we find a single elongated metatarsal bone, the re- 
sentative of the middle toe, This is completed by three 
prunis of which the last bears the single born: 
oof. This family is distinguished from all other ani- 
mals by its undivided hoof, formed of the two anterior 
toes soldered together, its simple stomach, and its fe- 
male having the teats placed on the pubes. It may be 
divided into two very distinct types of form: the one 
the asses and the zebras, which ure always more or 
less banded with blackish-brown, and have nlways n dis- 
tinct dorsal line, the tail only bristly at the end, and 
have warts only on the arms, and none on the hind 
legs; aud the true horses, which are not banded, have 


Fig. 953, — GROUP OF HORSES. 


no dorsal line, are furnished with warts on their arms 
and legs, and have long hair on the tail from its insertion 
to its extremity. The skull of the Æ. is of an elongated 
form, the jaws being well developed, the lower one 
especially being of great strength and power. Both 
jaws are provided with six incisor teeth ; small canines 
are also present in both jaws in the males, but in the 
females these teeth are usually rudimentary or quite 
deficient, The molars are rix on each side in each juw; 
their worn surface is flat, aud exhibits a complicated 
pattern of enamel, generally of a Innate form. Between 
the molars and incisors there ix a considerable space, 
and in this space jè fitted the bit by which the animal is 
guided, The hair with which the skin is clothed is 
short on the general surface, but attaining a cunsider- 
able length on the ridge of the neck and on the tail, 
The eye is rather large and full, and the external ears 
elongated, upright, and pointed. The most important 
species belonging to this family is. without doubt, 
equus caballus, the Horse, q.v. The other principal 
species or genera are the Ass, the Zenra, the ONAGER, 
and the QuAGGA, q. v. 


are. in general, unequal, A third, bnt compuratively| progresses, Ac. 
mim portant, cause arises from the perturbations of the 
upon and planets. The E. of 7. is at ite maximum abt. 
e nuing of Nov, when it amounts to abont 16 
min. 16 sec. ; and is subtractive, that is to say, the clock 
i faster than the dial by that quantity. At four times 
n the yer, the equation vanishes, or the clock-time 
Dat the dial-time agree. This happens about the 25th 
lóth April, 16th June, and Ist Sept. Rut these 

pn „depending on the longitude of the sun's peri- 


second rank, after the master of the horses, 

Eques'trinn. a. [Fr. htte; Lat. equester, from 
cue, n horseman.) Pertaining to horses or to horse- 
manship; relating to the manege ; as, equrstrian skill. 
— Habitually employing a horse; as, an equestrian set 
of people. — Celebrated by hor*e-racing ; as, equestrian 
feats. — Representing à. person mounted on horseback ; 
ns, an equestrian statue. — Relating or pertaining to the 
Roman equites, q. v. 


Equidif'ferent, a. (Lat. equus, and diſſrrens.] Equal- 
ly proportional. 

Equidis'tance, n. Equal distance, 

Equidis'tant, a. Lai. equys, and distans. See Dis- 
TANT.) Being at an equal distance from the same point, 
person, or thing. 

Equidis’tantly, adv. At the same or an equal dis- 
tance. 

E'quiform, a. [Fr. équíforme.] Presenting the same 


Fev. astre snbject to some ĉariation, 

uator, (čkwäã'ter n. Fr. F nateur ; T Lat. equator, 
or po sequo, to make equal] (Gry.) The great circle | 
the terrestrial sphere which is everywhere equally 
the *nt from the two poles, an divides the earth into 
m - and S. hemispheres. Terrestrial longitudes ure 
— on the Æ. or some of its parallel circles, com- 
rei Being from some arbitrary point—most nations adopt- 
Lan the meridian which passes through their capital city.| 

ti ‘sare counted from the Æ, along the meridian, 
wt emm) The great circle of the celestial sphere, of 
805 ich the plane is perpendicular to the nxis of the 
th. s diurnal motion. When the sun is in its plane, 
viqu sys and nights are equal everywhere, The Æ. di- 
ues the sphere into the N. and S. hemispheres, and 
‘aie Apparent diurnal motions of all the celestial bodies 
Performed in circles which are parallel to it. The 


—n. One who rides on horseback; a rider; a horseman. 
(Dr'm.) A cirous-rider. 
Eques'trinni«m, ». Horsemanship; skill in the 
manege; as, a dashing feat of equestrianiem, 
Eques'trienne, n. A lady rider; a female skilled in 
equestrianiam. 
uiangular, ()Iooi2ang'rüer.) a. I equiangte : 
t. amnis, and angulus, See A Ne ( Math.) In Geom- 
etry, two or more figures of the same kind (usually rec- 
tilinear) are seid to be equiangular when the angles of 
the one, taken consecotively, are respectively equal to 
the angles of the other, A single figure is also said to be 
equinngular when all its angles have the same magnitude. 
uian’gular Spiral, n. (th. A name some- 
mes given to the logarithmic spiral in consequence of 
its having 2 — of cutting. at the same angle, 
all ita polar veotures.— See LOGARITHMIC SPIRAL. 
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form. 

uiform'ity, n. Uniform equality; as, "equiform- 

'y of motion.” — Bro ne. 
(Lat. mquus, and lateralis — latus, n 

de. See LA ERL. (Geom.) A rectilineal fizure is said 
to be equilateral when all its sides are equal. If, more- 
over, its nogles are all equal, it is called regular. Ever. 
eqnilatern! fizure inscribed in a circle is necessary eqni- 
angulor, and therefore regular, The converse theorem, 
however, is only true for polygons with an odd number 
of sides, Equlangnlar inscribed polygons with an even 
number of sides, if not equiluteral, will at least have 
every alternate side equal. 

Equilateral bivalve. ( Conch.) A shell isso called when 

h the apex of the um! 


a transverse line drawn th 
and symmetrical parts 
Brande, 


bisects the valve into twe eq. 
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— ‘lateral hyperbola. ( Math.) An hyperbola having 

equal axes. 

Equ:laterat hyperbolic paraboloid. xpd A quadric 
conoidal surface generated by aright line which, during 
its motion, rests upon two other right lines or directrices, 
to one of which it always remains perpendicular. See 
Quapric. 

—n. A figure presenting equal sides. 

Equilib'rate, v.a. (Lat. equas, and libro, libratus, to 
weigh. Ree LümRATE.| To keep in equipoise; to balance 
equally; to keep even with equal weight on both sides; 
as, an ilibrated magnetic needle. 


equ. 
Equilibra'tion, ». State of being equally balanced 
or equipoised, 
Equilib'/rious, a. Equally balanced. 
Equilib'riously,adr. Having equal poise. 
—— E n. One who practises the bulancing of 
em 


mself in hazardous and unnatural itions; as, *an 

uilibrist and rope-dancer." — Dugald Stewart. 

Equilib'rity,». State of preserving an equal poise or 
balance ; equilibrium, 

Equilib’riam, n. (Fr. équilibre; Lat. equus, and lib- 
ra, a balance.] Equipoise ; equality of weight or force ; 
state of rest produced by two or more mutually counter- 
soning Prees. — Just poise or balance; equilibrity of any 
object. See GRAVITY, (CENTRE OF.) 

—Kqual balancing of the mind between motives or reasons; 
equal diffusion or distribution of thought. 

(Fine Arts.) The just place or balance of a figure, or 
other object, so that it may appear to stand firmly. Also 
thedue Tow of objects, lights, shadows, &c., against 
each other by some striking features. This quality is 
obvious in thé works of nature, us well in the human 
form as in landscape, In the latter, for instance, the 
sun is generally the medium of producing it by strong 
contrasts of light and shadow. 

—In Architecture, the same means are employed to pro- 
duce the most striking effects. 

bee See BiLANCE or POWER, 

» n ibrio. ¶ Lat.] In a state of equipoise or equilib- 
um. 


uilibrium of Arches. (Arch.) This isa sub- 

ect which is treated in that part of mathematical sci- 
ence called Statics. In this the conditions are considered 
in which any body, or number of bodies, will remain in 
a state of rest under the influence of forces that act in 
opposite directions, and mutually counteract each other. 
It is evident that the conditions of Æ. can be considered 
in theory only, as theslightest possible addition to either 
of the counteracting forces would immediately give it a 
preponderating influence, and destroy the state of bal- 
ance. In investigating the E, of A., we must imagine 
the surfaces of the voussoirs to be perfectly smooth, and 
friction must be altogether disregariled, so that each 
stone may be considered to be sustained by the pressure 
of those on either side of it, acting, under these con- 
ditions, in directions perpendicnlar to their surfaces, 
The theory on which the Æ. of A. depends is briefly this, 
that the weights of the voussoirs of which it is composed 
must be in the sime proportion to each other as the 
sections of the chord of the arch, which are made by 
producing the lines which represent the junctures of the 


Fig. 954. — PRINCIPAL FORMS OF ARCHES. 
1, semi-circular ; 2, elliptic ; 3, 4.7, horse-shoe: 5, stilted ; 6, seg- 
mental; 5, segmental pointed ; 9, 10. trefoil; II, equilateral: 12, 
lancet; 13, cinquefoil; 14, trefoil; 15, multifoil. 
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sides of the vonssoirs to the centre from which the line 
of intrados is described, supposing the arch to be a seg- 
mental arch. It is also necessary that the perpendicular 
passing through the centre of gravity of any part of the 
arch should pass through a parallelogram formed by 
lines drawn perpendicular to the sides of the part in 
question from their extremities. In such an arch the 
voussoirs at the crown would be the least in depth, and 
each successive voussoir, from the crown toward the 
piers, would increase in thickness, so that the line of 
the extrados would not be described from the same cen- 
tre as that from which the line of intrudos has been de- 
scribed. The slightest alteration of the weight of any of 
the voussoirs of such an arch as tliis, in which the stones 
that compose it are supposed to be supported without 
friction, would cause it to be overturned ; but when fric- 
tion is taken into account, it is plain that an arch, which 
would remain in equilibrium under the conditions above 
stated, if they could exist in practice, would then be 
capable of sustaining a great amount of superincumbent 
pressure; aud, indeed, pressure on the arch tends to 
make it stronger, by increasing the friction by which 
the pressure on it is resisted. The theory of the E. of 
domes is somewhat similar to that of the Æ. of A., if we 
consider the dome to consist of a series of exactly equal 
and opposite slices, that are formed by planes passing 
perpendicularly through the axis at a small angle to 
each other, and which support each other at the crown, 
being, in fact, a number of balanced arches, each of 
which would preserve its equilibrium, if it were lelt 
standing alone, But in the dome, Æ. will be maintained, 
and the structure will be stronger, if the weight of the 
upper part of each of such aseries of contiguous balanced 
arches be greater than that which would be required to 
preserve E. in a balanced arch of similar form standing 
alune; because every stone in each circular and horizon- 
tal course, or each of the whole series of the opposite 
parts of the balanced arches, exerts a lateral pressure 
on those on either side of it, and their tendency to fall 
inwards locks the whole structure tightly together. To 
insure the Æ. of an arch, friction being disregarded, it is 
therefore necessary to bring the weight of the voussoirs 
composing the crown up to a certain limit, which must 
not be increased or diminished in any way; but an the 
dome, Z. will be maintained, for the reasons above stated, 
when the weight of the upper portion of cach of the 
series of arches of which it may be supposed to be com- 
posed exceeds this limit.—See ARCH. 
Equilib'/rium-valve, n. ( Mach.) The valve in the 
steam-passage of a Cornish engine for opening the com- 
munication between the top and bottom of the cylinder, 
to render the pressure equal on both sides of the pistou. 
Bir porre ep a. [Fr.; Lat. equus, and multiplico, 
to multiply.] Multiplied by the &ame number or quality. 
—n. (Geom. nnd Arith.) Any number or quantity multi- 
plied by the same number or quantity as another: thus, 
mA nnd m B are equimnltiples of A and B, whatever 
magnitudes the latter may represent; er, 4 times 2, or 
8, and four times 4, or 16, are equimultiples of 2 and 4. 
Equine, Equinal, (é-win’,) a. (Lat. inus, from 
equus, n horse.) Pertaining to a horse; denoting the 
horse kind, 
Equinec'essary, a. Requisite in an equal degree. 
Equin'in, n. | Lat. equinus.) ( Med.) See GLANDERS, 
uinoetial, (e-Aiwi-nok'sheal;) a. [Fr. equinozial ; 

t. equus, and noz, noctis, night. See Equinox.) Per- 
taining to the equinoxes; having the nights equal to 
the days; as, the equinoctial line, — Relating or pertain- 
ing to the time of the equinoxes; as, an equinoctial 
gale. — Pertaining or having reference to the regions 
or climate of the equinoctial line or equator. 

“ Pining with equinoctial heat."— Philips. 

E. colure. (Astron.) The meridian passing through 
the equinoctial points. — E. flowers, those which open 
ata stated hour. — E. points, (Astron.) The two oppo- 
site points of the celestial sphere in which the ecliptic 
nnd equator intersect each other; the oue being the first 

‘int of Aries, and the other the first point of Libra. 

PRECESSION. — E. time. Astronomers sometimes give 
the date of an occurrence in equinoctial time to get rid 
of differences. This is reckoned from the moment when 
the point of Aries passes the vernal equinox. 

—n. The equator, See EQUATOR. 
ig: hg Js adv. Towards the equator; in the 
direction of the equinox. 

uinox, (Hen. n. ¶ Lat. equus, and nor, noctis, 
night. See NocrURNAL.] (Astron.) The time at which 
the sun passes through the equator in one of the equi- 
noctial points. When the sun is in the equator, the 
days and nights are of equal length all over the world, 
whence the derivation of the term, This happens twice 
every year; namely, abont the 21«t of March, and the 
22d of September: the former is called the rernal, and 
the latter the autumnal equinox. The equinoxes do not 
divide the year inte portions of equal length; for in 
consequence of the earth being at its greatest distance 
from the sun during the summer months, and its nnen 
lar motion in its oroit being consequently slower, the 
interval from the vernal to the autumnal equinox is 
greater than that trom the autumnal to the vernal. In 
other words, the sun continues longer on the northern 
than on the southern side of the equator. At the be- 
ginning of the present cent., the difference amounted 
to 7 days 16 hours and 51 minutes. The summer in the 
northern hemisphere is consequently longer than in 
the southern by this quantity: and to this cireumstance 
some meteorologists ascribe, in part at least, the higher 
temperature that is found to prevail in the northern 
hemisphere under the same parallel.— See PRECESSION. 

Equinoctial wind : — used chiefly in poetry. 

No more than usual equinozes blew."— Dryden. 
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Equinank’, in Pennsylvania, a 
E on the Delaware River, abt. 24 m. N. j 
nle, vai duet 
Equip, (é-kwip’,) v.a. [Fr. from L. Lat. eschí- 
pare, from Goth. skip, a sip he Be as a ship for sea; 
to accoutre; to furnish; to supply with men, ordnance, 
and munitions of war, as a ship; to furnish with artas, 
or a complete suit of arms. (Used chiefly in a naval and 
988 decorate, as the person 
—To dress up; to n; to as H 
EL in a ridiculous habit.” — Addison: | ^ni 
uipage, (¢k’wi-pdj,) n. .] (Mar. crew 
a ship, together wich oi a lps PA arraiak musta, sails, 
arms, munitions, &c. e 
Mil.) The furniture of an army or body of troops. In 
this sense it includes arms, artillery, utensils, 
&c. Camp Æ. includes tents and necessary for 
accommodation in camp; while field E. consists of arms, 
artillery, wagons, tumbrels, &c. ol bererge a 
—Ornamental furniture; accoutrements; apparel; as, 
“ equipage of Pride." — Pope. t và 
—Retinuc; attendance, as the horses, and liveries 
which indicate the fortune or rank of a when 
appearing abroad; as, the equipage of a eman. | 
Equipnged, (ek we-pajd,) a. Furnished with an equi- 
page; attended with a handsome or splendid retinue. 
A goodly train of squires and ladies eqwipag'd well. — Spenser. 
Equip‘arate, v. o. To make comparison. (R. — 
Equip'edal, a. [Lat. equus, and pedis, foot.) Having 
—— feet. 


u ‘dency, n. t. equus, and 
ae o hang. 2. of [ed inan 3— 
Equipimen n. Act of equipping, furnishing, or fit- 
ting for a voyage or nny expedition. — Anything that is 
ue in equipping; furniture; habiliments; —— 
pliances: supplies for a voyage or expedition; as, the 
“reed Boot an ring) Th of 
Civil inreríng. e necessary a rail- 
phe as eee cars, trucks, &c. fiom fered England. 
ing-stock. 1 


^uipoise, n. [Lat. equus, and Fr. 5 
"n Ag pondus. Povwp.] Equal w. ; —.— 
of weight or furce; equilibrium; a state in which the 
5 sides E gels balanced. (Fr. — 
uipol'lence, u eney, n. [Fr. 
mani Lat. @quus. and L. Lat. . power, from 
polleo, to be uble: Sunsk. pul, to be great.) Equality of 
power or force; ability, power, or force in the sume de- 


gree. 
(Logic.) A term denoting that two or more 
tions signify one aud the same thing, though 


press it differently. 
Fr., from L. ege 
LI or force. 


d a. 
aving equal or equivalent power, 

(Logic.) Having equivalent significance. t 
Equipollently, adv. With equal force and signif- 
cance, tieng 

uipon'derance, jipon derancy, n. 
[ ME ME nnd pondus, w. MC. Boy — Equi. 
poise; equality of weight. ' nmp 
Equipon derant. a. Being of the same weight. 
Equipon'dernte, v.n. [Lat. @quus, D re ree nl 
ponderatus, to weigh, from pondus, weight.) To 
in weight: tu exhibit equipolse; to balance; to weigh 
as much as another thing. eetiang.i 
—r.a. To AT ebd — — 
Equipon'derous, a. ing 
"n a. [Lat. equus, fe} ete 
ith radical equality. 
Equiro'tal,a. [Lat æquus, and rota, a wheel.) Pos- 
sessing wheels of an equal diameter, ) ng 
Equisetn' cee, n. t. equus, a horse; seta, a hair 
or bristle.) (Bot) The J 
Horsetail family, an or- 
der of plants, alliance 
Muscales. Diaa. Spore- 
cages peltate. splitting 
on one side, without 
operculum, and with an 
elater to every spore. 
They are herbaceous 
poes with striated, 
ollow, jointed, simple 
or vertically-branched, 
aërial, silicions stems, 
arising from slender 
creeping rhizomes, or 
underground stems. The 
pos ure surrounded 
y membranous toothed 
sheaths, which are re- 
garded as modified 
leaves; bnt, in general, 
the plants of the order 
are considered leafless. 
When branched, the 
branches arise in a 
whorled manner from 
beneath the axils of the 
sheaths, and herir re 
in number with them. 
These plants are found 
in marshy or watery 
places in most pnrts of 
the world. There is but 
one genus, Epuisetum, 
which includes 10 spe- 
cies, The rhizomes contain much starchy matter in the 
winter months, which might be used as food in case of 
need. E. arvenese, the Field Horsetail; E. pa/sustre, the 
Marsh Horsetail; E. sylvaticum, the Wood Hor $ 
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and E. limosum, the Pipes, ars found in most of the 
States, in woods aud low grounds, The rough silicious 
stems of some species are used for smoothing and polish- 
ing wood, particularly those of E. hyemale, commonly 
known under the name of Durc RusHEs, The stems 
of this species are unbranched, or a little branched only 
at the base. It is sparingly found in this country. 

Equiseta’ceous, a. (Hot.) Belonging to the Equi- 

ETACER, . v. 
z set inan. a. (Bot.) Formed like the Hruisetum. 

Eq uise tum. u., pl. EquisETA. (Bat. ) See EQUISET CER. 
Equis’onanee, n. (Fr. éjuisunnance] (Mus) An 

equal sounding. 

uis'onant,a. Having equal sound, as octaves. 

Equitable, (ei- tu- ble.) a. (Fr. équitaMe, from Lat. 

eequitas, equity, from equus, equal.) Equal in regard to 
the rights of persons; distributing equal justice; giving 
each his due; just; impartial; honest; upright; rea- 
sonable; fair; due to justice; as, an equitable decision. 
— Held or exercised in equity; as, u ue jurisdiction. 

‘aitableness, n. Equity; quality of being equi- 
table, just, or impartial. 

Eq'uitably, ade. In an equitable manner; justly; im- 

rtial. 
aitaney, n. (Manege.) Horsemanship. 
mitnngen'tial, a. [Lat. equas, and Eng. tan- 
ial, q. v.] (Grom.) Said of a curve whose tangeut 
is on an equality with a constant line. 
Equitant, (ek welant,) a. | Lat. equitans.] Mounted on 
orseback. 
» (Bet.) Overlapping one another entirely and witli- 
out any involution, as the leaves of the Iris. 

Equita'tion, n. [Lat. equitatio.] Act of riding on 
horseback; manege; HORSEMANSHIP, q. v. 

Eq’/uites, n. pl. [Lat., horsemen.) (oman Hist.) A class 
of citizens, commonly represented by the English word 
knights, but not answering in all respects to its mean- 
ing. According to the account of Livy (i. 13), Romulus 
constituted three centuries of E, to whom he gave sev- 
erally the names Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. 
Livy, however, elsewhere speaks of these three centuries 
(who were collectively called Celeres) as the three an- 
cient £ribes. Down to the time of Gracchus, the E. 
forined simply a division of the army, and their cen- 
turies were composed of patricians and plebeians; but 
by the Lex Sempronia, B. c. 122, a new class called the 
Ordo Equestris was instituted, and all the judices, who 
assisted the prætor in trials, were to be citizens of eques- 
trian fortune. The badges of the E. were a golden ring 
and a robe with a narrow purple border; and to them 
were appropriated the fourteen rows of seats in the 
theatres next the orchestra. The Æ. furnished the far- 
mers of the public revenue, or publicani; but though 
they had enjoyed this privilege under the republic, it was 
only during the empire that they looked to such offices 
as their birthright. 

Equity, (ekwi-té,) n. Fr. equité; Lat. equitas, from 
v juus. See EQUAL.] Uniformity; right, as contemplated 
by the law of nature; impartial distribution of justice; 
natural justice; a just regard to right or claims; impar- 

tiality ; uprightness ; fairness. 

(Law.) Remedies for the redress of wrongs, or for 
the enforcement of rights, are distingnished into two 
classes, — those which are administered in courts of law, 
and those which are administered in courts af equity. 

The rights secured by the former are called Lal; those 

by the latter, equitable. The former are rights and reme- 

dies at common law; the latter, rights and remedies in 
equity. Much misunderstanding has prevailed regard- 
ing the distinctive features of these two brauches of 
jurisprudence. Some have represented them as two op- 
posing and hostile powers, continually at warfare with 
exch other, and striving to encroach on each other's 
province. as if, in the language of Blackstone, “ the one 

Judged without equity, and the other was not bound by 
any law.” It has also been stated that a court of equity 
is not bound by rules or precedents, but acts from the 
9piuion of the judge; and that the province of equity. 
as distinguished from law, is to determine according to 
the spirit of the rule, and not according to the strictness 
9f the letter. In the early history of equity jurispru- 

nce, there might have been much to give color to 
these views; but in tbe present day, courts of equity act 
upon principles as fixed and certain as those on which 

Courts of ]aw proceed. New cases may, and. indeed do, 

arise ; but they are decided upou these ascertained rules 

and Principles, whatever may be the opinion of the judge 
as to what may be just or reasonable in the particular 
oe before him, Equity, then, is a branch of jurispru- 
ence which aims at supplementing the defects of com- 
mon law, by extending relief to those rights of property 
which the strict law docs not recognize, and by giving 
tre ample and distributive redress than the ordinary 
bunals afford. It by no ine ins either controls, miti- 

Fates, or supersedes the common law, and does not as- 

sume any power to subvert its doctrines. Courts of 

common law proceed by certain prescribed forms, and 
fe A general judgment for or against the defendant ; 
1 there are mauy cases in which a simple judgment 
or either party, without qualifications and conditions 
saa Particular arrangements. would not do entire jus- 
ice to either. Some modification of the rights of par- 
thee May be required, some restraints on the one side or 
ae Other, or some peculiar adjustments, either present 
or future, temporary or perpetual. To meet these ob- 
jects, the courts of law in this country have no provisions; 
they can only adjudicate by a simple jadgment between 
parties. Courts of equity, however, are not confined 

1 limited in their modes of relief by such narrow regu- 
‘tions, bnt grant redress to all parties where they have 

Tights, ez equo et bono, and modify and fashion that re- 
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dress according to circumstances. Courts of equity, 
too, bring before them all the parties interested in the 
subject-matter of the suit, and adjust the rights of ull, 
however numerous: whereas courts of law must limit 
their inquiries to the contending parties.—See Courts 
or CHANCERY, e 661. 

Equity of Wedemption. (Law.) See MORTGAGE. - 

Equiv’alence, Equiv'aleney, u. IL. Lat. aqui- 
valentia, from Lat. equus, and valens.) State of being 
equivalent; equality of value or worth. — Equal power 
or force. 

Equiv’alen Fr.; Lat mquus, and valens, from 
valeo, to be able. „ VALoR.] Equal in force, power, 
or effect; equal in value, excellence, worth, or weight. 
— Of the same import or meaning; as, equivalent terms. 

(Geom.) Applied to figures of the same surface. 

(Geol.) Applied to strata of contemporaneous origin 
in different regions. 

—n. That which is equal in power, force, value, weight, 
or dignity, with something else; offset; compensation ; 
amends. 

“ No obedience to one law will be a full equivalent for the breach 
of another. Rogers. 

(Chem.) The proportion expressing the weight, or 
quantity by weight, of any substance which combines 
with another substance, to make a definite compound.— 
See ATOMIC NUMBERS. 

Equivalently, adv. In an equal manner. 

E'quivalve, n. (Conch.) A bivalve possessing valves 
of equal size and form. 

Equivalved, (ckwi-valed,) a. (Conch.) With equal 
valves, as certain shells. 

Equivocal, (J hie ei.) a. (Lat. us, and valva. 
See Vave.) Eqnally applicable to different things, in 
regard to meaning, as a word or expression; being of 
doubtful signification; as, equivocal manners. — Capable 
of a double interpretation; ambiguous; as, equivocal 
standing in societ y. — Doubtful ; ambiguous; uncertain; 
indeterminate; as, an equivocal experiment. 

Equiv’ocally, adr. Ambiguously; in a doubtful 
sense; in terms susceptible of different senses. 

Equiv ecainess, n. State of being equivocal or am- 
biguous. 

Equi v'ocnte, v.n. [Fr. équiroquer ; It. equivocare.] To 
speak ambiguously; to use words of a doubtful significa- 
tion; to use ambiguous expressions with a view to mis- 
lead; to prevaricate; to shuflle; to quibble; to evade. 

—v. a. To render capable of a double interpretation. 

Equivoen'tion, n. [I. Lat. @quivocatio.) Act of 
equivecating; ambiguity of speech; quibble; prevarica- 
tion; shuffling; evasion. 

Equiv’ocator, n. One who equivocates, 

Equiv'oentory,a. Partaking of equivocation. 

Equivoke, Equivoque, (cLwi-rok,) n. [Fr. équi- 
vogue] An ambiguous term; equivocation. 

Equiv'orous, a. (Lat. equus, a horse, and roro, to de- 
vour.] Feeding on horse-flesh. 

Equuleus, (c-kyu-ul'e-us,) n. [Lat., the little horse.] 
( Astron.) One of the old constellations made by Ptolemy, 
and situated between Aquila and Capricornus. Its bright- 
est stars are of the 4th maguitude. — There is another 
constellation, named by Lacaille Equuleus Pictoris, the 
Easel, or Painter's Horse, which is situated near the 
constellation Argo. 

Equus, n. (Lat;a horse.] (Zodl.) See Equips. 

Era, u. See ÆRA. 

Era‘diate, v.n. [Lat. e, and radius, a ray.] To shoot 
like a ray: to radiate. - 

Eradia'tion, n. Act of eradiating; radiation. 

Ernad'icable, a. That may or can be eradicated, rooted 
out, or destroyed. — Worcester. 

Eradicate, v. a. [Lat. eradico, eradicatum — e, ez, and 
radiz, radicis, a root.) To pull up the roots of, or by 
the roots; to root out; to destroy, as anything that 
grows; to destroy thoroughly; to extirpate; to exter- 
minate. 

Erad'iented, a. (Her.) Applied to a tree or flower 
torn up by the roots. 

Eradica'tion, ». Act of eradicating or plucking up 
by the roots; state of being plucked up by tlie roots; 
extirpation; excision: total destruction. 

Erad'icntive,n.( Med.) A medicine that cures radically. 

Erngros'tis, n. [Gr. eros, large, and agrostis, grass ] 
( Bot.) The Love-grass, a gen. of plants, ord. Graminacre. 

Eran’‘themum, n. (Gr. er, the spring, and anthos, a 
flower.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Acanthacee, 

Eran’thus, n. (Bot.) A genus of European plants, 
order Ranunculacee. 

Erard, (ai-rurd’,) u celebrated French pinnoforte-maker, 
the son of an upholsterer, B. at Strasburg. 1752. He carly 
went from the provinces to Paris, and thero established 
a pianoforte manufactory, improving considerably all 
that relates to that instrument, as likewise to the harp 
aot o EM: He also founded an establishment iu London. 

Eras'able, a. That may or can be ernsed. 

Erase’, v. a. [Lat. /e — e, ez, and rado, rasus, to 
scrape, scratch, or rub.) To rub, scratch, or scrape out; 
to efface; to obliterate ; to expunge; 
to blot out: to destroy, as from the 
memory; to raze. 

Erased’, a. Applied to anything 
forcibly torn off, leaving the edges 
jagged and uneveu; as, a lion's head 
erased (Fig. 956). 

Erase’ment, n. Act of erasing; a 
rubbing out; obliteration; destruc- 
tion. 

Erasion, (e-rá'zhon,) n. Act oferas- Fig. 956. — ERASED. 
ing: obliteration. 

Eras’mus, DESIDERIUS, an eminent scholar, B. at Rotter- 
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dam, 1467. He was the illegitimate son of a Gerard by 
the daughter of a physician; but his father and mother 
dying when he was only 14 years old, he was left .o the 
care of guardians, who determined on bringing him up 
to a religions life that they might enjoy his patrimony; 
for which purpose they removed him from one convent 
to another, till at last, in 1486, he took the habit among 
the canons-regular at Stein, near Torgau. The monastic 
life being disagreeable to him, he accepted an invitation 
from the archbishop of Cambray to reside with him. 
During his abode with this prelate he was ordained 
priest; but in 1496 he went to Paris, and supported 
himself by giving private lectures. In 1497 he visited 
England, and met with a liberal reception from the most 
eminent scholars. On his return he spent 12 years in 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands; and during that 
time he published several works of great merit. In 
1506 he took his doctor's degree at Turin, and went to 
Bologna, where he continued some time; thence he 
removed to Venice, where he resided with the famous 
Aldus Manutius. From Venice he went to Padua and 
Rome, where many offers were made him to settle; but 
having received an invitation from Henry VIII., he went 
to England again in 1510; wrote his Praise of Polly, 
while residing with Sir Thomas More; and was appointed 
Margaret professor of divinity, and Greek lecturer, at 
Cambridge. In 1514 he once more returned to the Con- 
tinent, and lived chicfly at Basel, where he vigorously 
continued his literary labors, and prepared his edition 
of the New Testament, with a Latin translation, his 
Ciceronianus ; and his celebrated Colloquies. which lat- 
ter gave such offence to the monks, that they used to 
say, " Erasmus laid the egg which Luther hatched." 
With Luther, however, whom he had provoked by his 
treatise on Free-Will,he was in open hostility. In 1528 
appeared his learned work, De Recta Latini Grieci: 
Sermonis Pronunciatione; and his last publication, which 
was printed the year before his death, entitled Eccle- 
stasles, or the Manner of Preaching. He D. ut Basel, in 
1536. Erasmus was a man of great learning, a great 
wit, and un able critic; but his spirit, though liberal, 
was not ready to adopt the extreme tenets of the Re 
formers. E. was equally unfriendly to the monastic 
habits and to the subtilties of the scholastic divinity, 
and exercised his wit on both of these: but he had no 
love for theological quarrels, and no wish to draw upon 
himself unpopularity or persecntion. He welcomed the 
Reformation as a movement of free thought, but depre- 
cated its excesses; he aided it rather as a scholar and 
critic than as a thinker or reasoner. He exposed the 
inconsistencies of the scholastic theology, but he pro- 
duced no new creed and argued in favor of no heretical 
doctrine. His defence of the right of reason against 
authority was weak aud evasive. But his services in the 
cause of science were great and lasting, and his writings 
are still estcemed for the importance of the subjects 
treated of, and their classical style. 

Eras tianism, n. The principles of the Erastians. 

Eras'tiams, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name given to 
persons who adopted the views of Thomas Lieber, or 
Erastus, a German physician and divine, who was B. 
Sept. 7, 1524, and p. Dec. 31, 1583. They formed a sepa- 
rate party in the Assembly of Divines in 1643, and un- 
successfully advocated their peculiar views respectin; 
tlie exclusively persuasive authority of the pastoral of 
fice, and the consequent impropriety of ecclesiastical 
excommunications, &c. 

Eras'ure, n. ( E, and L. Lat. rasura, from rado, to scrape.] 
Act of erasing; a scratching out; obliteration; place 
where a word or letter has been erased or obliterated. 

E’rath, in 7rzas, a N. central co.; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. Bosque River and Valoxy Creek. Cap. Stevens- 
ville. Pop. abt. 4,000, 

Er'ato. (Mith.) The Muse 
who presided over lyric and 
tender poetry. Sheis repre- 
sented as crowned with rose 
and myrtle, holding a lyre 
in her hand. She appears 
with a thoughtful, and some- 
times a gay and animated, 
look, and was invoked by lov- 
ers, especially in the month 
of April, which, among the 
Romans, was more particu- 
larly devoted to the tender 
passion. 

Eratosthenes, (^r-a-tos"- 
the-nes,) an astronomer of 
Alexandria, who first con- 
ceived the plan of measuring 
the earth. The means em- 
ployed were the shadow of a 
style at Alexandria, and the 
distance of Alexandria from 
Syene, when the sun is ver- 
tical at solstice. is result 
was surprisingly near the 
truth. Starved himself, n. c. 
194. : 

Eratostratus, (era - tos 
tra-tus,) an Ephesian, who 
burnt the famons temple of Diana. the same night that 
Alexander the Great was born. His object was to trans- 
mit his name to posterity, by nn action so uncommon. 

Er'bium, n. (Chem.) An exceedingly rare metal, found 
with yttrium and terbium in gadolinite. The oxide 
erbia is similar in its characteristics to alumina. It 
has a dark yellow color, but forms colorless salts. 

Erb'senstein, n. (Min.) Pisolite. — A concretionary 
limestoue. 
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Er'cildown, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Chester co. 

Ercilla Zuniga, ALONZO, (air-seel'ya e du,) 
a Spanish poet and soldier, was born in the province of 
Biscay abont 1530. He was brought up at the court of 
Charles V., and joined an expedition which was sent out 
to Chili against a tribe called the Araucanians. Hence 
the origin of his admirable epic of La Araucana, which 
describes the perils and exploits of that fierce and dan- 
gerous contest; this he w ‘ote on scraps of paper, aud ou 
bits of leather when paper could not be had, during 
those brief intervals which could be snatched from ac- 
tive duty. Died, 1595. 

Er'cinite, n. (Min.) Same as HARMOTOME, q. v. 

Erdko’balt, n. (Ger. erde, earth. and kobalt.) (Min.) 
Absolite or earthy cobalt; a variety of Wap, q. v. 

Erd'imnanuite, n. (in.) A mineral consisting prin- 
cipally of silica, alumina, and the oxides of lanthanum 
and cerium. 

Erdre, (air'dr,) a river of France, which, after a course 
of nearly 50 m. through the Lower Loire, joinsthe Loire 
at Nantes. 

Ere, (dr.) adv. [A. S. ær ; Goth. air, early in the morn- 
ing. See EaRLY.] Before; soouer than. 

Fre sails were spread new occans to explore.“ — Dryden. 
—prep. Before, a8 regards time; as, ere summer comes in. 
Erebus. (ti.) A Grecian deity of tlie infernal regions, 

son of Chios and Darkness, who dwelt in the gloomy 
space through which the souls passed to Hades. The 
poets often used the word Erebus to signify hell itself. 

Erebus, a volcano in the supposed continent dis- 
covered in the Antarctic Ocean by Sir James Ross, in 
1641. Height 12,400 ft.—See VicronIA LAND. 

Erechtheam, ERECHTHEIUM, (¢-rek-the'um,) one of 
the most important temples of ancient Athens, which 
stood on the N. side of the summit of the Acropolis. The 
temple that originally occupied the site was built by 
Ereclitheus, a v. It was designed for the reception of 
the image of Minerva, carved out of the trank of an 
olive-tree, which was always a special object of venera- 
tion to the Athenians. Erechtheus was buried in the 
temple; from which cireumstance the name of Erech- 
theum was afterwards given to that which was built on 
the same site about 400-395 n. c., the ruins of which 
may still be seen. The entire building forms a group 
of three temples, — E. properly so called, the temple of 
Minerva Polias, and the Pandrosium. The Erechtheum 
occupied the largest spice. It is in the form of a par- 
allelogram, about 73 feet long and 37 feet wide. The 

rtico before the prothyrium looks towards the east. 

The entablature and pediment of the portico was sup- 


ported on six massive but elegant Tonic columns, en- 
riched with carving. The temple of Minerva Polias was 
attached to the N. side of the E., at the W. end, and 
stood on a lower level. It was nothing more than an 
open portico, 33 feet wide and 21 feet in depth, the roof 
being supported by six columns, four in front and one on 
either side, 25 feet in height. It looked towards the N 
The Pandrosium was attached to the W. end of the 8. 
wall, and was built at a much later date than the other 
parts of the building. 

Erechtheus, (¢-rek’the-us,) son of Pandion T., was the 
6th king of Athens. In a war against E.eusis he sac- 
rificed his daughter Othonia, to obtain n victory which 
the oracle had promised for such a sacrifice. He reigned 
50 years, and p. 1347 n. c. 

Ereeh'tites, n. [Gr. erectho, to trouble; the species 
are troublesome weeds.] (Ho) A genus of plants, ord. 
Asteracee. They are annual plants, with leaves Simple, 
alternate. Flowers corymbose, whitish. The only 
American species, E. Aieraezfolius, the fire-weed, is n 
well-known rank weed, growing in fields throughout the 
United States and Canada, particularly in such as have 
been newly cleared and burut over, hence its common 
name, 

Erect, (¢-rekt’,) v. a. ¶ Lat. erigo, toset upright—erer, and 
rego, to make straight.) To raise and set in an upright 
or perpendicular direction, or nearly such; to set up; 
to raise; to elevate; to construct; to rear; to set up or 
establish anew ; to form; to institute; to found ; to raise 
or exult; to excite; to animate; to encourage. 

—v. n. To rise upright. (x.) 

—Aa. Upright, or in a perpendicular posture; directed up- 
ward; elevated; upright und firm; bold; unshaken ; 
unlismayed; raised; stretched; intent; vigorous; ex- 
tended, 

(Her.) Applied to any animal, or part of an animal, 
IN, being naturally horizoutal, is placed perpendicu- 

arly. 

Erect’'able, a. That can be erected. 

Ereet'er, n. One who erects ; one who raises or builds. 

Erec'tile, a. That which may be erected. 

E, tissue. (Anal.) An extremely sensitive and highly 
organized tissue of the body, forming a distinct confor- 
mition. There are two examples of it in the female, 
and one in the male. 

Erectil'ity, n. State or qnality of being erectile. 

Eree'tion, n. [Fr. érection; Lat. erectio, from erigo ] 
Act of erecting or raising and setting perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon; à setting upright; act ot 
rising or building; state of being raised, built, or ele- 
vated; establishment; settlement; formation; eleva- 
tion of sentiments: act of rousing: excitement. 

—Anything erected ; a building of any kind; an edifice. 

Eree'uive, a. Setting upright; raising. 

Ereet’ly, «dr. In an erect posture. 

Erect ness, n. Uprightness of posture or form. 

Erec'to-pa'tent, a. (Bo!.) Having a position between 
erect nnd spreading. 


(Aut.) Applied to the primary wings of an insect, 
at rest, when they are erect and the secondary horizontal. 
Ereet'or, n. The person who, or thing which, erecta. 
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(Anat.) The name of a pair of small muscles, whose 
duty isto elevate theorguns to which they ure attached. 
Erek li. Eregli, (rr. ) à sexport-town of Nutolia, 
on the Black Sea, 130 m. from Constantinople ; Lat. 40° 
15 30" N., Lon. 31? 30 E. It hasa good port and ship- 
building yards. Jp. unnscertained. This town stands 
on the site of the ancient Heraclea, where the 10,000 
Greeks, commanded by Xenophon, embarked on their 
return to Greece. 
Erelong, (ir'long,) adv. [Ere and long.] Before a long 
time shall elapse ; before long. 
“ The world, erelong, a world of tears must weep.” — Milton. 
Eremacnu'sís, n. [Gr. erémos, alone, and kausis, 
buruing.] (Chem.) A retrugressive change brought about 
in dead animal and vegetable matter by the cliemical 
action of the oxygen of the atmosphere. The process is 
precisely the same as occurs when fuel is burnt in an 
ordinary fire-grate ; the rapidity of tlie operation in the 
latter case, however, causes such a sensible nppreciation 
of the evolved heat and resulting light as to necessitate 
another word to express the phenomenon, viz. combus- 
tion. The term decay has n wider and looser applica- 
tion than that of ereniacansis. It is used to indicate 
natural disintegration of any kind. Thus old walis are 
said to decay, not from any absorption of oxygen, but 


chiefly from the mechanical action of rain and frost 
whilst old dead trees in decaying literally burn slowly 
Aaway. 

— from exposure to air and moisture, as in the 
slow decay of wood. — Webster. 

Er'emite, n. Fr. ermite; Lat. eremita ; late Gr. erémi- 
tes, from erémos, a desert; probably akin to érema, 
gently. quietly. See IIEUNIr.] One who lives in a desert 
or wilderness; a hermit; a recluse; an auchoret. (n.) 

** Eremites and friars, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery." — Milton. 
Er'emite,». (Min) Same as Monazitr, 9. v. 
Eremit'ic, Eremit'ienl, o. | Fr. éremitique.] Living 

in seclusion from tlie world ; hermitical. 

“ Multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and cenobitical.” 

Stillingstect, 

Er'emitism. n. State of living as a hermit; seclu- 
sion from the world. 

Er'ethism, ». (From Gr. eret/izo, to excite or irritate.) 
Med.) A state of great general over-excitement iu- 
anced by abuse of mercury, or depressing agents. It 

shows a small feeble and quick pulse, precordial sink- 
ings, ſuintings, &c., and occasionally terminates sud- 
denly in death, The tongue may be clear throughout 
the disease, and the secretions natural. 

Erethis'tic, a. [Gr. erethistikos.] Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to erethism. 

Erf, u.; pl. Erven. [Du.] A gnrden-plot of about half 
an acre, (Used at the Cape of Good Hope.) 

Erfurt, (a:r/foort,) à town and fortress of Prussia, in 
Saxony, on the Gera, cap. of ancient Thuringia, about 
midway between Gotha and Weimar. It has a cathe- 
dral, numerous churches, a convent, orphan's asylum, 
un academy of science, and several literary institutions, 
Pop. 1876, 48,050, — Said to have been founded by Erpes 
in the Mth century, and celled Erpesford : it was in the 
tiine of Chartemagne one of the most important com- 
mercial towns of Germany. Its university, founded in 
1392, is celebrated as having numbered Martin Luther 
among its students in 1501 In 1064 the town was taken 
by the French, who ceded it to the Elector of Mayence 


Fig. 958. — LUTHER'S ROOM, ERFURT. 

In 1803 it was annexed to Prussia, but was 
asain taken by the French under Murat, Oct. 12, 1806, 
when 14,000 Prussians, including Marshal Mollendorf 


in 1667. 


and the Prince of Orange, were made prisoners. Na- 
poleon I. and the Emperor Alexander of Russia lind an 
interview here. Sept. 27, 1808. It resulted in a letter 
which they addressed to George TII., Oct. 12, desiring | 
him to accede to offers of peace. A reply was sent, Oct. 
28, to the effect that England could only treat in con- 
cert with Sweden and Spain. Erfurt was restored to 
Prussia, Jan. 6, 1814. Its university was suppressed in 
1816, A German parliament assembled here March 20, 


1850. 
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Er’gata, n. [Lat] A capstan or windlass. 

Ergh’en, a river of Central Asia, rising in the Kara- 
korum Mountains, and, after a course of 709 m. under dif- 
ferent names, falling into the west end of Lake Lob Nor. 

Er’go, adv. [Lat.] Consequently ; therefore; that follows. 

Er'got, n. [Fr] (Bot.) A disease of the seed of the 
rye, (see SECALE,) 
produced by the 
attacks of fungus, 
which, taking pos- 
session of the 
ovary, destroys it, 
producing in its 
room a long, black, 
hard, hornlike 
body. Ergotis re- 
markable for its 
specific stimulat- 
ing effects upon the 
uterus, aud is much 
employed in cases 
of difficult parturi- 
tion. Hence it re- 
ceived the name of 
Oidium — abortifa- 
ciens. It causes 
dangerous gan- 
grene when taken, 
as it sometimes 
has been, among 
bread-corn : and as 
it is in some sea- 
sons extremely 
abundant, there 
can be no doubt 
that to it may be 
attributed much of 
the injury sustained by flocks and herds, either in the 
shape of gangrene, or by causing them to slip their 
young. — Ree ERGOTISM. 

Er'gotine, n. (Chem.) The acrid bitter principle of ergot. 

Er'gotism,n. [Fr.ergotisme.] (Med.) The condition 
produced in those who partake of ergotized or diseased 
rye as an article of food. The symptoms occurring from 
ingestion of this poison in small aud continuous doses 
nre of very marked character. The disease, often epi- 
demic, is called by the Germans the Ariebelkrankheit or 
creeping sickness. It attacks persons of both sexes and 
of all ages. The disense is divided into two forms, viz. 
convulsive and gangrenous ergotism. The first is char- 
acterized by marked head symptoms, such as vertigo, 
weariness, pertial loss of sight and of sensibility, formi- 
cation, contraction of the muscles of the extremities, 
and partial jaundice, In the early stage the appetite 
is voracious ; but the severer symptoms soon supervene, 
and death occurs by convulsion. In the gangrenous 
form the appetite is voracious, and the sense of formi- 
cation is also observed as in the convulsive form of the 
disease. The extremities then become colder than in 
their natural state, and gangrene sets in. Ergotized rye 
is used medicinally in several forms of disease, but more 
especially to increase the expulsatory efforts of the 
womb in protracted labors, and to restrain uterine 
hemorrhage. In cases of poisoning by a large dose of 
ergot, tlie symptoms are nausea, dryness of tliroat, pain 
in the abdomen, stupor, and dilated pupil. In pregnant 
females abortion occurs. 

E'rin, n. [Gr. erim, wool.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Orchidaceae, so called on account of the woullincas 
of its flowers. — Loudon. 

Erie, (c.) [Swed., Henry.] The Swedish kings of 
this name of whom anything is known are: — ER ED- 
MUNDSEN, Upraln king; p. 885.— Eric THE VICTORIOUS, 
son of the preceding, and joint successor with his brother 
Olave ; celebrated for his victory over Styrbiorn, son of 
the latter, who claimed the inheritance on his father's 
death ; died 993, or soon after. — Two kings, both bearin 
the name of Exic, contended for the throne in the civil 
war which broke ont about 1066, and in this war both 
the kings and all the chief Swedes are said to have 
fallen. Besides these, four other Erics must have been 
known traditionally: — 8r. Eric, who reigned 1155-1160, 
being called Eric IX. After him comes ERIC KNUTSEN, 
or ERIC X., grandson of the preceding, called the good- 
harvest king, reigned 1210-1216. ERIC Ericsex, or Eric 
XL. a grave and righteous prince, in whom the race of 
St. Eric expired. reigned 1222-1250. Enie XII., of the 
house of the Folkungers, who rose to power during the 
reien of the preceding; king during the lifetime of his 
father, Magnus Ladislas, and at length poisoned hy hia 
mother, Blanche of Namur, 1350-1359. Eric XIII. of 
Sweden, and VIT. of Denmark, before his election dnke 
of Pomerania, chosen in Sweden 1396; co-regent with 
Margaret of Waldemar up to his dethronement, by Engel- 
brecht-Engelbrechtsen, in 1434, and after that, having 
been again acknowledged, dethroned in all the three 
kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, nt the 
death of that princess, 1439. Ee XIV.. son of Gustavus 
Vasa, B. 1533, succeeded 1560, compelled to abdicate by 
his brothers 156 *, poisoned in prison 1577. 

E'ric. There were 9 kings of Tenmark of this name:— 
two unknown in the 9th century, and. then Eue I, 
called * the Good,” reigned 1005-1105. Eric IL, reigned 
1134-1137. Eric TII.. called “ the Lamh,” succeeded tho 
preceding, and abdicated 1147. Eric IV., appointed by 
his brother, Abel, reigned 1242-1250. Bric V., succeeded 
1259. assassinated 1286, Eric VI. reigned 1286-1319 
Eric VIL, same as Eric XII. of Sweden, 

Eri'en, n. (Gr. eriko, to break, in allusion to the brittle- 
ness of the stems and branches.] (Bot.) The typical 
genus of the order ERICACEZ, q. v. 


Fig. 959. — ERGOT. 
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en’cer,n. [Lat. erica, heath.] (Bot.) The Heath- 
wort family, an order of plants, alliance Ericales. Diag. 
Monopetalous flowers, free stamens all perfect, loose- 
skinned or tight-skinned seeds, and 2celled anthers 
vpening by pores, They are shrubby or suffruticose 
jants, sometimes herbaceous. 
„aves simple, alternate or oppo- 
site, mostly evergreen, entire or 
toothed, without stipules. In- 
orescence various. Calyx in- 
ferior or superior, 5-(seldom 4-6-) 
lea ved. or cleft, rarely entire. 
Corolla regular or somewhat ir- 
regular, 4-5-(rarely 6-)cleft, with 
an imbricated sestivation. Sta- 
mens generally distinct and in- 
ger ted with the corolla. Anthers 
as many, or twice as many, as the 
lobes of the corolla, 2-celled, gen- 
eral! y opening by pores, often ap- 
pendaged. Embryo straight, lying 
in the axis or in the end of fleshy ; 
albumen. They are very abun- 
dant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and are more or less generally 
diffused throughout North and Fig. 959. 
South America, Europe, and Asia, ERICA TETRALIA. 
Many of the E., particularly spe- 
cies Of the genera Erica, Rhododendron, Kalmia, and 
Azalea, are lurgoly cultivated on account of the beauty 
of their flowers. The three latter are priucipally Ameri- 
can. The ord. includes 42 genera and 550 species, und 
are chiefly remarkable, medicinally, for their astringent 
properties. Some, however, are narcotic, and a few 
even poisonous. The fruits of many are edible. 

Erica ceous, a. Consisting of, or resembling, heaths. 

Ericales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, of the 
sub-class Hypogynous Exogens. Diag. Dichlamydeous 
flowers, symmetrical iu the ovary, axile placentae, defi- 
nite stamens, and embryo enclosed in a large quantity 
of flesthy albuinen. — This alliance is divided into the 
six orders Humiriacee, Eypacriducem, Pyrolacee, Fran- 
wace, Monotropacee, and Ericacee. 

Erieh' thida, n. pl. (Zo9l.) A family of long-tailed 
Decapod crustacere, inhabiting the tropical ocean. They 
are remarkable for the delicate and often transparent 
and colorless character of their large aud undivided 
thoracic shield or carapace, which is always terminated 
anteriorly by a styliform rostrum. 

Ericsson, Jony, (erik-son,) a distinguished engineer, 
B. in Sweden, 1800. After serving for some years us an 
officer of engineers in the Swedish army, he removed 
in 1826 to England, and continued to occupy himself 
with improvements chiefly on steum-machinery and its 
application. In 1839 be went to New York, where he 
has lived since. The invention of the screw-propeller, 
and of many other useful inventions, have made his 
name familiar to the world. His caloric engine at- 
tracted much attention, as likely to supersede the use 
of steam, but, in 1853, the invention was tested with au 
indifferent success. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was the invention of the Monitor, which conquered the 
Confederate Merrimac in Hampton Roads, March 9, 1862, 
and completely revolutionized modern naval warfare. 

Erid aus, n. (Astron.) A constellation formed and 
named by Aratus after the river Eridanus. It stretches 
along tlie heavens from Phoenix to Orion, in the shape 
of a winding river; it has one star of the first magui- 

tude, and many of the third and fourth. 
Erie, in Illinois, a post-village of Whitesides co., on 
Rock River, abt. 75 m. N. N. W. of Peoria. 

Erie, in Indiana, n township of Miami co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Erie, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Mon- 
roe co., on Lake Erie; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Erie, in Missouri, a village of Camden co., on the Osage 
River, abt. 60 m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 

—A post-village of McDonald co., abt. 70 m. S. W. of 
8 l 

Erie, iu New Fork, a W. co.; area, abt. 950 sq. m. Rivers. 
Tonawanda, Cattaraugus, Buffalo, Ellicott’s, and Con- 
harn Creeks. Lake Erie washes its N.W. border. Sur- 
Tace,  Rdulating ; doe, fertile. Mur iron ore, limestone, 

cement, n! rick c . . Buffalo. le 

1880, 219895. — Loaded * 


Erie, in Orio, a N. co., bordering on Lake Erie; area, 
abt. 250 sq. m. Rivers. Huron and Vermilion rivers, 
aud Pipe creek, Surface, level; soll. very fertile. Min. 

piimestone, Cap. Sandusky City. Pop. (1880) 32,640. 

E rie, in Ohio, a township of Ottawa co. 
rie, in Pennsylvania, a N.W. co., bordering on New 

ork, Ohio, and Lake Erie. Area, about 640 sq. m. 
tvers. French, Conneaut, Walnut, and Elk creeks. 
Surface, rolling, nud in some parts elevated ; soil, fertile, 
n. Iron aud limestone. Cup. Erie. Pop. (1850) 14,681. 

—A fine city, port of entry, and the cap. of Erie co, on 

lo © Erie, about 129 m. N. of Pittsburg; Lat. 42° 8' N., 
th n. 10’ W. The town is well built, upon one of 
kg largest and best harbors of the lake, and carries on 
in 5 tensive trade in lumber, coal, &c, Its ship-build- 

F is also considerable. Pop. (1880) 27, 780. 
©. (Fort,) in prov. of Ontario, at the head of Niag- 

Erie River, opposite Black Rock, N. Y.; pop. (1871) 835. 
le p Lake,) one of the five great lakes of N. Amer- 
the 29tWween Canada and the United States, included in 
It ir middle portion of the basin of the St. Lawrence. 
and 88 uetween Lat. 419 22 and 42? 82 N., and Lon. 79° 
Can, 59 W. having N. the fertile peninsula of Upper 
and MA and 8. and E. the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
N. €w York. Its shape is elliptical; length S. W. to 

^ut 265 m.; breadth varying from 10 m. to about 
- in its centre. Its area is variously estimated at 
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8,030 sq. m. to 12,000 sq. m. It receives near its W. ex- 
tremity the superabundant waters of the lakes St. Clair, 


Huron, and the upper lakes by the Detroit River, its 


own surplus waters being conveyed to Lake Ontario by 
means of the Niagara, celebrated for its stupendous 
waterfall. Its mean height above the level of the ocean 
is estimated at 565 feet, being about 52 feet below that 
of lakes Michigan and Huron, and 322 feet above that 
of Ontario. Its depth, which is less than that of any of 
the other great lakes of the 8t. Lawrence basin, is no- 
where more than 270 feet, and in most parts is consid- 
erably under 200 feet. It is also said to be gradually 
becoming shallower, the land in some places having 
gained upon it along the 8. shore. Its bottom ap- 
pears to be composed of an alluvial deposit of sand and 
mud, resting on secondary schistuse limestone. Its N. 
shore is rocky and dangerous; the opposite one has also 
long lines of rock; and, except ut either extremity, 
none of its shore harbors afford a safe aud steady en- 
trance of 7 feet of water. In addition to other impedi- 
ments to navigation, a current, not perceptible in the 
other great lakes of the St. Lawrence system, sets con- 
stantly W., and N. W. or S. W. winds continually prevail; 
besides which, in consequence of its shallowness, a part 
of the lake is frozen over every winter, and traffic on it 
is obstructed by ice for some weeks in the spring after 
the navigation of the other lakes is open and unimpeded, 
Towards the W. extremity there are several groups of 
small islands, and one — Cunningham Island, belonging 
to the United States — has an excellent harbor called 
Put-in Bay, with 12 feet of water. On the N. shore, 
several promontories jut into the lake, the principal of 
which are the N. und S. Forelands, und Point Landguard. 
Except the Detroit, Lake Erie receives few rivers of any 
consequence, and all, without exception, have bars at 
their months, The Ouse or Welland, which unites with 
its E. extremity, is its principal affluent, and has been 
taken advantage of for the construction of the Welland 
Canal, of which it forms a part, connecting the likes 
Erie and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of Niagara. 
The Erie Canal, 363 m. long, runs from the city of 
Buffalo to the Hudson River; the Ohio Canal, 334 m. in 
length, extends from Cleveland, at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, to the Scioto, a little S. of Columbus. The 
former of these canals places Lake Erie in communica- 
tion with the Atlantic; the latter connects it with the 
Gulf of Florida. Buffalo, Dunkirk, Ashtabula, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Sandusky, Portland, and Detroit are the 


principal towns on this lake, within the territories of 
the United States, and Port Talbot, Dover, and Sher- 
brooke in those belonging to Great Britain. 

BATTLE OP LAKE ERIE. (Amer. Hist.) In the war be- 
tween the U. S. und Great Britain in 1812, tlie posscs- 
sion of lakes Erie and Ontario, as a theatre for warlike 
operations, became an object of importance to both of 
the bellizerents, and, accordingly, strenuous efforts were 
made by either party to secure for themselves the advan- 
tages to be derived therefrom. The chief command of 
the American naval squadron on Ontario was held by 
Commodore Chauncey; that of Erie by Master-Com- 
mandant Oliver Hazard Perry of Rhode Island, then 
only 27 years of age. Perry fitted out a squadron of 7 
sail ut Erie, and succeeded in running the British block- 
ade early in Aug, 1813. On the 10th Sept. following, 
while lying in Put-in Bay, near the W. extremity of the 
lake, the British squadron was seen in the offing, when 
Perry went out to meet it. The enemy consisted of 6 
brigs, schooners, &c., mounting 63 guns, and manned 
by 502 officers and men, under the command of Com- 
modore Barclay, an old Trafalgar hero. Selecting the 
British flagship Detroit (19 guns) as his autagonist, 
Perry attacked her ín the Lawrence, a brig of 20 guns, 
anda general action ensued, the British force, though. 
fewer by 3 vessels, exceeding the American by 9 guns 
and 12 men. The battle soon became furious, and in 
about two hours after the action, the Lawrence became 
completely disabled, and struck her flag, upon which 
Commodore Perry shifted his flag to the Niagara, and 
continned the action, which, after hours more of des- 
perate fighting, was brought to an end by the utter 
defeat of the British, whose loss in killed was 41 (includ- 
ing Captain Fiunis of the Queen Charlotte), nud 94 
wounded (9 of whom were officers) : Commodore Barclay 
himself receiving two serious grape-shot wounds. The 
American loss was 24 killed, including 3 officers. Im- 
portant results were achieved by this hard-won action ; 
American supremacy on the lakes being established, and 
Detroit evacuated., 

E'rieville, iu New Fork, a post- village of Nelson town- 
ship, Madison co., abt. 35 in. S. W. of Utica; pop. ubt. 500. 
Erig’ena, or Eri'gen, Joux Scotus, who seems from 
his surname to have been a native of Ireland and not 
of Scotland, was B. about the beginning of the niuth 
century. E. spent the most of his time in France, and 
nt the court of Charles the Bold. About tlie year 850 
he wrote against Gottschalk on predestination; and he 
also published a work on the Lord’s Supper, de Corpore 
et Sanguine Domini, in which he combated the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. But the great work of this 
schoolman is that named De Divisione Nature, &c., 
rinted at Oxford by Thomas Gale in 1681. It is divided 
nto five books, and is composed in the form of a dia- 
logue, This vast and amazing essay treats of a great 
variety of subjects — of God, and the knowledge of God — 
of being, and its kinds and modes — of the world, of sin 
und its nature, &c, — in which abstruse and subtle dis- 
cussions a species of mystical pantheism may be easily 
discovered. Few, if any of his contemporaries, could 
match this remarkable man either in genius or acquire- 
ments. in dialectics or sentiment, in intellectual acumen 
or iu stores of erudition. 
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Various portions of his works | 


ERIS 


have been discovered and published at different times by 
Du Cange, Mabillon, Angelo, Mai, and MM. Ravaison 
and Consin. Died about 875. 

Erige' nin, u. [Gr. erigeneia, daughter of the early 
spring; from its early flowering.) (Bot. A genus of 
plants, ord. Apiacee. They are perennial herbs, with 
tuberous root, radical leaf triternately decompound. 
Involucrate leaves, solitary biternately compound. In- 
volucels of 3-6 entire, linear-spatulate bracts. 

Erig'eron,». (Gr. er, the spring, geron, an old man; 
because it is hoary early in the season.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, ord. Asteracee, They are mostly perennial 
herbs with alternate leaves. Among the American 
species are E. Philadelphicum, the narrow-rayed Robin's 
Plantain, 1-3 feet high, having 150-200 reddish-purple 
flesh-colored rays, nearly as slender as hairs; and E. 
heterophyllum, the Common Flea-bane, n common weed, 
in fields and waste grounds, 2-4 feet high, with 100 or 
more short white or purplish rays. 

Erigone, a daughter of Icarius, who hung herself when 
she heard that her father had been killed by some shep- 
herds whom he had intoxicated. She was made a con- 
stellation, now known under the name of Virgo. 

Erin. See IRELAND. : 

E’rin, in Georgia, a post-village of Merriwether co, abt. 
60 m. N.W. of Macon. 

E’rin, in Minois, a village of McHenry co., abt. 64 m. 
N.W.of Chicago. — A township of Stephenson co. 

E'rin, in Jowa, a village of Buchanan co. 

E'rin, in Kansas, a post-office of Washington co. 

E'rin, in Michigan, a township of Macomb co., on Lake 
St. Clair; pop. abt. 3,000, 

E’rin, in Minnesota, a township of Rice co. ; pop. abt. 500. 
rin. in New York, a post-township of Chemung co., 
abt. 10 m. E. N. E. of Elmira; pop. abt, 2,500. 

E'rin, in Wisconsin,a township of Washington co. ; pop. 


ubt. 2,000. 
[Lat, a hedge-hog.] (Zodl.) See 


Erinna'eeus, n. 
HEDGE-H0G. 

Erin'go, n. (Bot) See ERYNGIUM. 

KE'rinite, n. (Min.) Au arseuiate of copper from Lime- 
rick, Ireland. 

Erin'na, a Grecian poetess, who was contemporay with 
Sappho, and wrote several pieces, fragments of which 
are extant, and which were published in the Edinburgh 
edition of Anacreon of 1754. Fiourished 600 n. c. 

E'rin Prairie, in Wisconsin, a township of St. Croix 
co., abt. 16 m. E.N.E. of Hudson. 

Erinys, or Erinnys. (Myth.) See EUMENIDPS. 

Eriocaula'eere, n. [dr. erion, wool; kaulon, n stem.) 
(Bot. The Pipe-wort family, an order of plants, alli- 
ance Glumales. Diag. 2-3-celled ovary, a pendulous 
ovule, 2-celled anthers, a terminal embryo, and a3-lobed 
cup within the glumes. They ure aquatic or marsh 
plants, with clustered linear leaves, usually grass-like, 
and minute unisexual flowers growing in dense heads. 
They are mostly natives of tropical America and the N. 
of Australia, and have not been applied to any useful 
purpose. The order includes 9 genera and 200 species. 

Erioden'dron, ». (Gr. erion, wool ; dendron, a tree. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sterculiacee. The mos 
remarkable species is E. samauma,a native of South 
America. Its trunk frequently overtops all the sur- 
rounding trees before it gives off a single branch. The 
hairy covering of the seeds of various species of this 
genus form a kind of vegetable silk much used for 
stuffing cushions and for similar purposes. 

Eriom'eter, n. [Gr. erion, wool, metron, a measure, 
(Opt.) An instrument for measuring the diameter o| 
minute particles and fibres, by ascertaining the diame- 
ter of any one of the series of colored rings which they 
produce, — Brande. 

Eriopho'rum, u. Gr. erion, wool; phoreo, I bear; 
alluding to the copious bristles of the perigynum.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cyperacee. They are 
grasslike herbs, with stem generally leafy. Spikelets 
mostly in umbels, finely clothed with long silky hairs, 
whence their common name of Cotton Grasses. These 
hairs are sometimes used for stuffing cushions, while 
the leaves of some species are said to possess astringent 
properties. There are several American species, 

Eriphi'n, n. (Gr. eriphe,a kid.) A genus of Brachyu- 
rous Crustaceans, 

Eriphyle, (er-i-Á'le) A sister of Adrastus, king of 
Argos, who married Amplicaraus. See ALCMÆON. 

E’ris. ( Myth.) The Greek goddess of discord, the same 
as the Discordia of the Latins. See DISCORDIA. 

Er’isay, an island of the Hebrides, Scotland, lying be- 
tween Harris und North Uist. 

Erisichthon, (er-i-sik’thon,) (Myth.) A Thessalian 
son of Triops, who derided Ceres, and cut down her 
groves. For this impiety the goddess afflicted him with 
continual hunger. To satisfy the cravings of his appe- 
tite, he squandered all his possessions, and at last de- 
voured his own limbs for want of food. His daughter 
had the power of transforming herself into whatever 
animal she pleased, and she made use of it to maintain 
her futher, who sold her, in one shape, after which she 
assumed another, and became aguin his property. 

Eris'Ka&y, one of the smaller Hebrides, Scotland, lying 
to the 8. of South Uist, where, in 1745, Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart landed on his ill-starred expedition. 
Ext. about 2 miles long. 

Eris' mn, n. [Gr., a cause of quarrel ; from its variance 
with others of the same order.] (Bot.) A genus of planta, 
order Vochyacer, found in tropical America. One of the 
species, E. Japura, is the Japura of Brazil, a tree grow- 
ing to the height of 100 feet or more, and bearing a red 
fruit. the kernel of which is eaten raw or boiled. 
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| Eris'tic, Eris'ticnl, a. (Gr. eristikos.] Contrevan 


sial; relating to dispute or debate, (R.) 
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Er'ivan, Eriwan, Irvan, or Irivan, the forti- 
fied capital of Russian Armenia, situated to the N. of 
Ararat, in the elevated plain of Aras or Araxes, Lat. 40° 
10’ N., Lon. 44° 32“ E., 3,312 feet above sea. Pop. 15,000. 

E'rix, n. (Zoil.) Same as Eryx, q. v. 

Er'langen, a town of Bavaria, on the Regnitz, 10 m. 
N. of Nuremberg. It contains the Protestant university 
of Bavaria, founded in 1743. Pop. 12,587. 

Erlau, (air'lou.) [Hung. Eger.] An episcopal city of 
Hungary, cap. of co. Heves, on both bauks of the river 
Erlau, in a delightful valley skirted with vine-clad hills. 
1 215 wine is the best red wine of Hungary. Pop. 
18,244. 

Er'melin, Er'milin, n. Diminutive of ERMINE, q. v. 

Ermenonville, (airm'nawng-veel,) a village of France, 
dep. Oise, 5 m. from Senlis. It is celebrated for its Leau- 
tiful and extensive parks, and as being the resting-place 
of Rousseau, for which reason it is much visited in sum- 
mer by strangers from Paris. 

Br'mine, n. (Fr. hermine.] (Zol.) The Mustela Erminea, 
an animal of the Mustelide or Weasel family, native of 
all the northern parts of the world. It is considerably 
larger than the common weasel, but much resembles it 
in general form and other characters, as well as in 
habits. It is not generally known that the Æ. and the 
stoat are the same animal : the confusion arises from the 
change that takes place in the color of the animal's fur 


at the different seasons. In the winter it is yellowish- 


Fig. 961.— THE ERMINE (Mustela Erminea). 


white, the yellow hardly showing about the head, but 
gradually appearing more and more on the body, and 
increasing in intensity, so that some are of a palo-yel- 
low color on their hind parts; then it is known as the 


ermine. About the end of March, however, the upper 
parts change to reddish-brown, of rather a dull tint, the 
lower parts continuing white; the tail remains black at 
the tip throughout all the changes. It is in the extreme 
northern regions that thís change in the animal's color 
takes place with greatest distinctness. With regard to 
the manner in which this change is brought about, nat- 
uralists are not unanimous. It is from Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and the Hudson's Bay territories that the- E. 
skins of commerce are obtained, which are used for 
ladies’ winter-garments, At one time ib was one of the 
insignia of royalty, aud it is still worn by the judges in| 
Europe. In making up Æ. fur, the tails are inserted in 
a regular manner, so that their rich black shall contrast 
with the pure white of the rest of the fur, 

(Her.) One of the furs used for the lining of mantles, 
crowns, coronets, and caps of maintenance, as well as 
for the field and charges of armorial bearings. It repre- 
sents the white skin of the little animal known as the 


Ropent.] To gnaw off or away; to eat in or away; to 
canker ; to corrode. 

Erod’ed, a. Eaten away; gnawed; corroded. 

(Bot.) With jagged edges, as if gnawed:— said of 
a leaf. 

Ero'dent, n. [See Erone.) (Med.) A substance that eats 
away or erodes. — Hoblyn. 

Ero'dium, n. [Gr. erodíos, a heron; from the resem- 
blance of the beaked fruit to the heron's bill.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Geraniaceea. They are annual 
herbs, with calyx 5-leaved; petals 5; scales 5, alternate 
with the filaments and nectariferous glands at the base 
of the stamens; filaments 10, the 5 alternate ones abor- 
tive; fruit rostrate, of five aggregate capsules, euch 
tipped with the long spiral style, bearded inside. E. 
moschatum, the Musk Geranium, and E. ciconium, the 
Herow’s-bill Geranium, both brought from Europe, are 
cultivated on account of the beauty of their flowers and 
the strong musky scent of their herbage. 

E'ros. [Gr., love] (Myth.) The Greek god of love, corre- 
sponding to the Koman Cupid. In Hesiod, E. is one of the 
great cosmogonic powers, along with Chaos, Gea, and 
Tartarus. Latin poets describe him variously as a son 
of Hermes and Ares, of Artemus and Aphrodite. His 
chief characteristic is youthfulness and the power of 
inspiring the passion of love. In the ^ Veda,” Eros ap. 
pears under the name Arusha, one of the most frequent 
epitheta or names of the sun; but, us in the Greek my- 
thology, Arusha is represented as a child. He is the 
young sun, driving away the dark night, and awaken- 
ing the earth with his rays, which later poets converted 
into arrows, like the lances of Phoebus and Heracles. 

Erose’, a. (Lat. erosus. See ERODE.) (Bot.) Eroded; hav- 
ing jagged edges. 

Ero'sion, n. 5 erosus, gnawed or worn away.] The 
act of gradually wearing away ; the state of being grad- 
ually worn away. 

(Geol.) The term employed to distinguish those fea- 
tures which are the results of the slow destructive ac- 
tion of runniug water, glaciers, tlie waves, and other 
agents; thus, valleys of E. are those valleys which have 
been gradually cut out of the solid strata. Many ra- 
vines, glens, and river-channels are the results of Æ., for 
whatever inequalities of surface may have originally 
directed the waters into their channels, all the subse- 
quent deepening, scooping out, and widening of the val- 
leys have been owing to the erosive force of running 
water, laden with sand, gravel, and other trituruting 
débris. The destructive action of breakers is very re- 
markable. All sea-cliffs, crags, and pinnacles of rock, 
may, as a general rule, be regarded as evidences of the 
E. and destruction of the formerly more widely extend- 
ed land by the moving surface of the sea. Just as actual 
sea-cliffs are proofs of the erosive action now in opera- 
tion, so in almost all cases, iuland cliffs, crags, scars, and 
precipices, as well as valleys, ravines, gorges, and moun- 
tain-passes, are proofs of the erosive action of the sea in 
times when the land stood at a lower level with respect 
to it. A still more wonderful example of E. is frequently 
afforded in a low and gently undulating district, from 
which the very mountains themselves, that geologists 
can prove, once covered it, have been removed. The 
action of the Niagara River in excavating the deep 
gorge below the Falls is a striking example of E. 

Ero'sive,a. Having the property of gnawing, eating 
away, or corroding; corrosive. 

Eros'trnte, a. [Lat. e, and rostrum, a beak.] (Bot.) 
Without a beak. 

Erostratus. Sce ERATOSTRATUS. 

Er'oteme, n. [Gr. crotem, question.] (Rhet.) A note 
of interrogation. 

Erote'sis, n. [Gr, from erotao, to ask.) (Rhet.) 4 


Æ., with the tail, which is tipped 
with black, attached to it, as in 
ladies’ muffs, &c., made of that ma- 
terial. It is figured by black spots 
and stripes, or tails, on a white 
field, each stripe having two lines, 
or hairs, diverging from it, one on 
either side, and being surmounted 
by three spots, oue placed at the 
extremity, and the others just be- 
low it, on each side of the point. 
There are fonr varieties of this fur 
in Her., — Ermines, having white spots and stripes on a 
black field; Erminois, black spots aud stripes on a gold 
ground; Bean, gold spots and stripes on a black ground; 
and Erminires, like E. but having a red hair diverging 
from either side of the stripe, instend of a black one. — 
E. is commonly used to difference tlie arms of any mem- 
ber of a family connected with the law. 

Ermined, (ermind,)a. Adorned with the fur of the 
ermine; as, ^ermin' d pride." — Pope. 

Ern, Erne, n. [A. S. earn, eagle.| The name given in 
Scotland to the osprey, and also to the golden eagle. 

Erne, (ern,) a river of Ireland, rising in fake Gunny, 
and after a course of abt. 60 m., during which it helps 
to form two lakes of the same name, distinguished as 
Upper and Lower, falling into Donegal Bay. 

Ernée, (air'nai,) a town of France, dep. Mayenne, on a 
river of same name, l7 m. from Laval. Manuf. Needles. 
Pop. 6,422. 

Ernesti, JoHANN AUGUST, (atr-nes’té,) a German phi- 
lologist, B. in Fennstidt, Thuringia, 1707. His critical 
editious of Greek und Roman classics are justly cele- 
brated. As a theological writer, E. belonged to the school 
of rationalista. His most important work is Institutio 
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Interpretis Novi Testamenti, translated into English in 2 
v. 12mo., Edinburgh, 1843. His excellent Latin style ob- 
tained for E. the surname of the German Cicero. D. 1781. 
Erode’, v.a. ¶ Lat. erodo —e, ez, and rodo, to gnaw. See 


figure by which the speaker adopts the form of inter- 
rogation, not to express a doubt, but to make a bold as- 
sertion of what he asked ; us, “ He that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear?“ (Ps. xciv. 9.) — Worcester. 

Erotic, Erot'icnl, a. [Fr. érotique, from Gr. eróti- 
kos, from eros, erdtés, love.] Pertainiug to, or treating 
of, love; amatory. 

Erot'ic, n. An amatory poem; a warmly worded liter- 
ary composition. — This uppellation is particularly ap- 
plied to a certain class of Greek and Roman authors, 
both in prose and poetry, of whose writings love formed 
the principal theme. Of these the most distinguished 
are Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, Anacreon, Sappho, 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, &c. 

Erotoma'nia, n. [From Gr. eros, love, and menia, 
madness. ] Moodiness or melancholy produced by love. 

Erpetol'ogist,n. One versed in the natural history 
of reptiles ; an herpetologist. 

Erpotokogy, n. [See HERPETOLOGY.) That branch 
of natural history which treats of reptiles. 

Er'peton,a. [Gr.] (Zus.) See HERPŁTON. 

Err, v. n. Fr. errer; Lat. erro, akin to Gr. erró, to 
wander in misery; Ger. irren, to stray.) To wander from 
the right way; to stray; to go astray; to rove; to ram- 
ble; to deviate from the true course or purpose. — To 
deviate or depart from rectitude; to fall from duty; to 
transgress morally. 

“ Every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame." — Byron. 

—To mistake or misapprchend; to commit errors; to 
blunder; as, to err in judgment. 

| Er’rable, a. Liable to error. 

Er'rnbleness, ». Susceptibility to error; proneness 
to make mistakes. 

Er’rand, n. [A. 8. aerend; Dan. aerende, a message; 


root Sansk. ri, to go.] A message; a verbal message; 
a mandate or order ; something to be told or done; any 


Errant, a. [Fr.; Lat. errans, from erro, to wander.] 

Wandering; roviug; rambling; wandering about in 

search of adventures; as, a knight-errant. — Deviating 

from a certain course; wild; extravagant; worthless , 

vile; wicked; arrant. 

" Furtive and errant from his course of growth." — Shaks, 
Er'rantry,». An crrant or wandering state; a wan- 
dering or roving about; a rambling bent of disposition. 

* After a uhort space of errantry on the seas, he got safe back to 
Dunkerque." — Addison. 

The vocation or employment of a knight-errant. 

Errata, n. pl. of ERRATUM, g. v. 

Erratic, Errat‘ieal, a. [Fr. erratique ; Lat. erra- 
ticus.) Wandering; having no certain course; roving 
ubout without a fixed destination; eccentric; as, an 
errutic individual. — Moving; not fixed or stationary; 
irregular ; mutable; as, an erratic planet. 

(Med.) Applied to diseases which have a disposition 
to flit from place to place, like gout, rheumatism, or 
erysipelas. — Flying, wandering, or irregular pains are 
called erratic, 

Erratically, adv. Without rule; irregularly. 

Errat/‘icalness, n. State or quality of being erratic. 

Errat'ic-bloek Group, n. [Lat. erraticus, wander- 
ing.] (Geol) A synonym of the boulder clay, from the 
large transported blocks of stone which occur ín it. 
The blocks or boulders are sometimes briefly termed 
erratics, — See BOULDERS, PLEISTOCENE. 

Erra'tum, n; pl. Errata. [Lat., from erro — erratum, 
to wander, to err.] An error oc mistake in writing or 
printing. 

Erra'tum, n. [Lat.] A term applied to those errors 
which have been overlooked in the composition or im- 
pression of a work. 


| Erred, (érd,) imp. of Enn, 9. v. 


Errhine, (errin) a. (Gr. errhinon — en, and rhis, 
rhinos, the nose. See RurNocEnos.] (Med.) Affecting 
the nose, or to be snuffed into the nose ; occasioning dis- 
charges from the nose ; provoking sneezing. 

—n. (Med.) One of those medicines which are applied 
to the mucous membrane of the nostrils, Those which 
cause sneezing are called sternutatories. E. may be ap- 
plied in a dry. soft, liquid, or gaseous state; and may be 
emollient, astringent, or stimulant: — the first sheathing 
irritated surfaces; the second restraining inordinate se- 
cretion, the consequence of relaxatiou; and the third 
favoring the natural mucons discharge, on the return of 
the secreting surface to a healthy state. The aromatic 
E. most commonly applied are powdered herbs, as mint, 
lavender, and rosemary; also tobacco as snuff. Ammo- 
nia and its carbonates are much employed. Acrid vege- 
tables and poisons, and preparations of mercury, ure 
applied in rare cases. 

“Sneezing powder, which the physicians call errhine." — Bacon. 


Er’ ris, a maritime district in the co. of Mayo, Ireland, 
remarkable for the dreary wildness of its mountain 
scenery; pop. abt. 20,000. 

Er'rol, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Coos co., 
on Umbagogue Lake, abt. 30 m. N.E. of Lancaster ; pop. 
abt. . 

Erro neous, a. [I. Lat. erroneus.] Wandering; un- 
settled; roving; deviating from a right course; mistak- 
ing; wrong; deviating by mistake from the truth; as, 
un erroneous step. — Irregular ; deviating from the true 
course; as, “erroneous circulation of the blood.” (Ar- 
buthnot.)—Not conformable to truth; erring from truth 
or justice; false; mistaken; as, an erroneous opinion. 

Erroneously, adv. By mistake; not rightly. 

Erro’neousness, n. State of being erroneous, mis- 
taken, or false; inconformity to truth. 

Er'ror. n. [Lat.; Fr. erreur.) A wandering or deviation 
from the truth, or any fixed standard; a mistake in 
judgment; misapprehension ; fallacy; a blunder. 

“í Brror, wounded, writhes with pain.“ — Bryant. 

—Oversight; falsity ; inaccuracy: a mistake made in writ- 
ing or other performance ; as, “errors éxcepted.” 

** Errors like straws upon the surface flow.” — Dryden. 

—Deviation from law, justice, or right; mistake in con- 
duct; a fault; an offence; transgression; moral obli- 
quity. — Irregular course; deviation from an appointed 
way; as, “ winds and errors of the sea.” — 

(Law.) See Writ OF ERROR. 
(Horol.) That interval of time kept by a clock, which 
is either faster or slower than the true time. 

—v.a. To decide or declare to be erroneous in a legal 
point of view. 

Er'rorist, n. One who errs; one who promotes and 
propngates errors. 

Ers, n. (Bot. The bitter vetch. 

Erse, (érs) n. (A corruption of Inren. 
spoken by the descendants of the Gael 
highlands of Scotland. 

—a. Relating or pertaining to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Scotland, 

Ersh, Earsh, n. 
stubble of grain. 

Ers’kine, EBENEZER, n. in the prison of the Bass. Scot- 
land, 1650; was the founder of the Secession church of 
Scotland, and wrote many sermons and discourses which, 
in their day, were highly esteemed. D. 1756. 

Ers’kine, THomas, LORD, a distinguished English jurist, 
orator, and statesman, B. at Edinburgh, 1750. After a 
course of studies at Edinburgh, St. Andrew's, and Cam- 
bridge universities, he was called to the bar in 1778, and 
rapidly rose to the highest rank ns an advocate, In 
1753 he entered parliament, where he joined the Whig 
party, and became the close ally of Fox, Burke, Wind- 

am, and Sheridan. In 1792 E. successfully defended 


The language 
or Celts in the 


An English provincialism for the 


special business to be transacted by a messenger. 
She comes of errands, does she ? — Shaks. 
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Thomas Paine, then being prosecuted for his celebrated 
work, the “ Rights of Man.” In 1806, E. was appointed 
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Lord High Chancellor of England, and called to the 
erage. Lord E. was one of the greatest of English ad- 
yocates, and during his parliamentary career presented 
the bill for the abolition of the Slave-Trade, pleaded the 
cause of the Irish Catholics, and was the tried champion 
of constitutional reform. D. 1823. 
Erst, adv. [A. S. erest, superlative of cra, aere, early, 
ancient] Earliest; first; at first; at the beginning. 
** Bret so lavish and profuse."— Milton. 


once; formerly ; long ago; jn ancient times, 
“ The future was destined erst."— Ailton. 

—Till then or now; hitherto, 

** Opener mine eyes, dim erst."— Milton. 

Erstein, (airstine) a town of France, dep. Bas-Rhin, 
12 miles from Strasburg. Manuf. Cotton, tobacco, &c. 
Pop- 4,109. 

Ertraag-oe, (air-tra’ge(r,) an island of Norway, 40 m. 
from Christiansand; Lat. 65° 13“ N., Lon 5°20 E. It is 
12 miles long, by a breadth of the same extent. Pop. 
nnascertainec 

Erubescence, Erubescency, (er-ü-besens) m. 
IL. Lat. erubescentia, trom Lat. erubescens, erubesco — 
e, ex, nnd ruber, red. See RUBRIC] A becoming red; a 
blushing; redness of the skin or surface of anything. 

Erwubes'cent,a. [Lat. erubescens.) Red or reddish; 
blushing. . 

Eru’bescite, n. (Min) A valuable ore of copper, of 
a copper red or brown color. It contains about 60 per 
cent. of copper, with sulphur and iron. 

Eru Ca, n. A genus of plants, order Brassicacec. 

(Ed.) A worm; a caterpillar;— the larva state of 
imsects. (Loudon.)— Also the name of a genus of uni- 
valve mollusks, allied to Clausilia, q. v. 

Eruct’, Eruc'tate, v.a. [Lat. eructo— e, ex, and 
racto, to belch; Gr. ereugomai, to spew out.) To belch 
or vomit up;— specifically, to fart; to eject from the 
stormach, as wind. 

Eructa'tion, u. [Fr., from L. Lat. eructatio.] Act of 
ejecting or belching wind from the stomach; a belch; 
any ren hi burst of wind or matter from the earth. 

* Thermæ are bot springs, or fiery eructations."— Woodward. 

Erudite, (erü-dit,) a. [Lat. eruditus —e, ez, und rudis, 
rough.] Well polished; highly learned; taught; in- 
structed; conversant with books or languages; as, an 
erudite scholar. 

Er'ucitely,adv. With erudition; learnedly ; scholarly. 

Er’aditeness, n. State or quality of being erudite or 
learned. 

Erud ition, (er-ü-dish'on.) n. [Fr.; from Lat. eruditio.) 
Learning; knowledge gained by study, or from books 
and instruction; learning in literature; scholarship. 

Er ugate, a. [Lat. erugatus.) Smooth; having no 
wrinkles, 

Eru'gzinous, a. [Fr.erugineuz; Lat. eruginosus, from 
@rugo, rust of copper, from «s, eris, copper.) Resem- 
bling the rust of copper or brass; of the nature or color 
of verdigris; rusty ; as, “ ferreous and eruginous earths.” 

Browne. 

Erun da, n. The nume given in Oriental countries to 
the seed of the castor-oil plant. 

Eruption, (crup'shon,) n. [Fr.; from Lat. eruptio. 
See Rupture.) A breaking or bursting out or forth; a 


sudden or violent emission; explosion ; outburst: sud-| 


den rushing or sallying forth; us, the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. — A sudden hostile excursion. 

(Med.) A breaking out of pimples or pustules on the 
skin; pimples; pustules; blotches; rash. 


Erup tive, a. |Sp.eruptivo.] Bursting out or forth. — | 


ġttonded with eruptions or efllorescence, or producing 


(Geol.) Produced by eruption; as, eruptive scorism. 
Ervig, in Massachusetts, n post-township of Franklin 
co., onu mnecticut River, abt. 70 m. W. N. W. of Boston; 
Pop. ubt. 550. 


Er“ wum, n. (Lat.eruo, I pull up by the roots.] (Bot.) 


genus of plants, order Fabaczæ. They are annual 
herbs, with leaves abruptly pinnate, of many leaflets 
and a terminal tendril. The species are common fodder- 
Plants in many parts of the world. The seeds of E. lens 
are called Lentils, and have been used as human food 
from the earliest ages. Several varieties of the lentil 
are cultivated in Europe; that which is most esteemed 
in France is termed lentille à la reine; it is very small 
Of a reddish color. Lentils are very nourishing, but 
somewhat hard to digest. The seeds of E. ervilia, the 
bitter Vetch, are said to be poisonous. The only Ameri- 
can species is E. hirsutum, the Hairy or Creeping vetch, 
& weed found in cultivated fields from New York to S. 
lina. 
E m, in Illinois, a village of Schuyler co., abt. 45 m. 
EN E.. of Quincy. 

Win. in New York, a township of Steuben co,, abt. 20 

m. S.S.K. of Bath; pop. abt. 1,900. 


Erwin Centre, in New Fork, a post- village of Steu- 
ne 


o. 

Erwa m de Stein’bach, (air'vàn,) a celebrated archi- 
an B. at Steinbach, Baden. He built Strasburg cathe- 
a with the exception of the tower, which was not 
naished until the 15th century, D. 1318. 

Er awna, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bucks co. 
lan insville, in N. Carolina, a. post-village of Cleve- 

co, 
YY man'thus, a river and mountain of Arcadia, in 
reece, The mountain formed the W. point of the N. 
bx ter of Arcadia, and was covered with forests. It was 
fai this mountain that Hercules chased and killed the 

E Mous wild boar. 

Tyn'go, Eryn'gium, n. (Gr. erygein. to belch; a 

SUpposed remedy for flatulence.] (Bot.) A genus of 

nts, order Apiaceæ. They are herbaceous or suffru- 
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ticose plants. Flowers blue or white bracteate; lower 
bracts involucrate, the others small and paleaceous. E. 
maritimum, the Sen-Eryngo, or Sea-Holly, is common on 
sandy sea-shores of W. Europe. E. aquaticum, the Rat- 
tlesnake-weed, or Button Snake-root, a remarkable 
plant, appearing like one of the Endogene, and found 
on low prairie grounds in several of the U. States. 
Erys‘imum, u. [Gr. eryo, to cure; from its salutary 
medicinal properties.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Brassicacee. They are annual or biennial herbs, with 
calyx closed; siliques columnar, 4-sided ; stigma capi- 
tate: seeds in a single series; cotyledons oblong incum- 
bent. E. cheiranthodes (Fig. 963) is found in wet grounds 


Fig. 963. — ERYSIMUM CHEIRANTHODES. 


a, root; b, a branch, in which flowering haa recently n; e, 
the summit of a branch in a more advauced state, showing the 
fruit; d, the calyx; e, the parts of fructification, divested of floral 
envelopes; f, a flower. 


throughout the U. States. E. Arkansanum, the Yellow 
Phlox, or False Wall-flower, is a fine plant, with large, 
showy flowers, resembling the Wall-tlower, and is fuund 
in Arkansas aud Illinois. 

Erysip’elas, n. [Gr. eruo, I draw, and pelas, near or 
adjoinimg.] (Med.) The name given to a peculiar kind 
of inflammation of the skin, so called from its tendency 
to spread to adjoining parts. It is known also as Bt. 
Authony's fire or ignis sacer, and iu common language 
ns the Rose. It most commonly attacks the head and 
face; but it also sometimes occurs on other parts of 
the body. The local inflammation is preceded and ac- 
companied with fever, and there are usually certain pre- 
monitory symptoms that precede the outbreak of the 
disease; the patient feels ill, — shivery, feeble, languid, 
and often drowsy. After these symptoms have continued 
for some tiine, a red spot appears ou some purt of the 
body, accompanied with a burning heat and tingling. 
When attacking the face, it usually makes its appear- 
ance on the bridge of tlie nose, ad. rapidly extends it- 
self to the eyelids, cheeks, and forehead. The redness is 
not intense, but rather of a pale rose-color, and goes 
away temporarily on pressure, but returns immediately 
on its removal, and no pit remains after the pressure. 
By the second night, or morning of the third day, after 
the commencement of the fever, the face begins to swell, 
the eyes are completely closed, and the form of the feat- 
ures scarcely recognizable. On the fourth or filth day, 
vesicatious appear on the inflamed surface, and break 
or subside on the fifth or sixth, when the redness changes 
to a yellowish liue, and the swelling and fever begin to 
diminish; and on the eighth day they both disappear. 
‘The progress of the disease, however, is more rapid and 
its course of shorter duration in the young aud sanguine 
than in those more advanced in life; the tumefaction in 
the former being sometimes fully formed on the second 
day, and tne whole terminating on the sixth or seventh, 
while in the latter it may be protracted to the tenth or 
twelfth. Suppuration rarely occurs, except occasionally 
in the eyelids or scalp. Sometimes the inflammation 
and swelling extend to the neck and throat, nnd may 
produce suffocation. In very bad cases, delirium and 
coma come on, and death ensues from effusion on the 
brain. No remission of the fever takes place on the ap- 
pearance of the inflammation; but, on the contrary, it 
generally increases with the progress of the inflamma- 
tion, and only ceases when it goes away. When the 
complaint is inild, the iuflammation and fever generally 
cease gradually without any evident crisis. Among fre- 
quent causes of this disease, are exposure to a cold and 
moist atmosphere, sudden changes of temperature, in- 
temperanceand unwholesome articles of food. It issome- 
times also induced by wounds or sores, or even by a slight 
puncture or scratch of the skin in persons predisposed to 
it. Itis likewise contagious, and has to be strictly guarded 
against hy means of ventilation and cleanliness in hos- 
pitals. Though the proper seat of the inflamination is 
the skin, it frequently extends to the parts underneath. 
Authors usually distinguish four kinds of this disease, — 
the phlegmonous, cedematous, gangrenous, and erratic. 
The first of these is characterized by the greatest degree 
of inflammation. In the cedematons, the iuflammatory 
aymptoins are less intense, but the tumefaction is greater. 
It most commonly affects persons of debilitated consti- 


tutions, dropsical persons, and those who have been long 
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subject to other chronic maladies. It is attended with 
considerable danger when it affects the face, and often 
terminates fatally on the seventh or eighth day. The 
gangrenous form most commonly occurs in the face, 
neck, or shoulders, aud is accompanied with symptoms 
of low fever and delirium, which is succeeded by coma. 
The color of the affected parts is of a dark red, and scat- 
tered vesicles appear upon the surface, which frequently 
terminate in gangrenous ulcerations, It is always a 
tedious and often a fatal form of the disease. In erratic 
E. the morbid patches appear one after the other in dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; sometimes thus travelling pro- 
gressively from the head to the extremities. It is rarely 
attended with danger, and usually terminates in a wee 
or ten days. In the treatment of E, very much depends 
upon the nature of the disease and the condition of the 
patient. If the patient be young and sanguine, and the 
inflammation high, bleeding may be resorted to. When, 
on the other hand, the system is enfeebled, tonics, a 
nourishing diet, and even stimulants may be necessary 
in order to strengthen the patient. In general, moder- 
ate purgatives, diaphoretics, and strict confinement to 
bed, are to be adopted. In order to allay the local irri- 
tation, it is recommended to wash the part from time to 
time with warm milk and water. A solution of nitrate 
of silver has been employed in some cases with very 
beneficial results. 

Erysipel'atoid, Erysipel'atous, Erysip'- 
elous, a. Resembling erysipelas, or partaking of its 
nature. 

Erythe'ma, n. [Gr., redness.] (Med.) A redness of the 
skin, generally obscrved in patches, and sometimes at- 
tended with puffiness of the parts affected. It isa lesser 
kind of erysipelas, not attended with febrile symptoms 
of any consequence, except in a form described as ery- 
thema nodosum, which is characterized by elevated and 
somewliat indurated nodules of a red color rising on the 
legs, and sometimes on the armis. These generally are 
more or less oval in shape. The onset of this form is 
marked by febrile excitement. The treatment consists 
in the exhibition of purgatives, tonics, and alteratives. 
Quinia is especially valuable. Ordinary E. rarely gives 
trouble, subsidiug gradually under mild alterative treat- 
ment and rest. 

Erythemat'ie, a. Producing, or pertaining to, ery- 
thema. 

Erythree’a, n. [Or. erythros, red; from the color of its 
flowers.| (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Gentianacea. 
They are annual herbs, with stem subangular. Leaves 
connate at base. Flowers cymose, roseate, white, or 
yellow. The most important species is E. centaurium, 
the common Centaury, a native of Europe, baving bitter 
tonic properties, similur to those of gentian. É Pick- 
eringtt are found along the marshy shores of the Middle 
and Eastern States. 

Erythreum Mare, (er--thre’um meran, (Anc. 
Geog.) A part of the ocean on the cvast of Arabia. As 
it communicated with the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
it has often been mistaken by ancient writers, who by 
the word erythrean understood indiscriminately either 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It received this name 
either from Erythras, or from the redness (cpvOpos, 
ruber) of its sand or waters. 

Erytiri'an, n. Jor. erythros, red.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Tulacem. They are small trees, shrubs, 
and under-shrubs, natives of America and the E. and W. 
Indies. Nearly all the species are remarkable for the 
brilliant scarlet color of their flowers, owing to which 
they are much cultivated as stove-plants, and commonly 
called the coral-tree. 

Er'ythrite, Er'y thrine, n. (in.) Arseniate of co- 

t, or red cobalt. Contains about 36 per cent. of co- 
balt, and 38 per cent. of arsenic. 

Eryth’rogen, n. [Gr. erythros, red, and 
produce.) (Chem.) 
found in diseased bile. 

Erythro'nium, n. [Gr. erythros, red; in allusion to 
the color of the flower and leaves of some species.] (Bot. 
A genus of plants, order Liliacem. They are perenni 
plants, with leaves 2, subradial; scape 1-flowered ; 
flowers nodding, liliaceous. E. Americanum, the Yellow 
Erythronium, is a benutiſul little plant, and among the 
earliest of our vernal flowers. It is found in rich open 
fields or thin woods throughout the U. States and Canada. 

ig Lex ah REE n. [Gr. erythros, red, nnd pAloion, 
bark.] (Hot.) A genus of plants, order Fabaceæ. E 
guineense is the Sassy-tree of W. Africa, the bark of 
which, under the name of Ordeal-bark or Doom-bork, is 
used by certniu tribes as an ordeal to which persons sus- 
pected of witchcraft or secret poisoning are subjec' 
from the superstition that their innocence or guilt wil 
be indicated by the effects produced by the bark on the 
system. 

Erythrephy!'line, m. [Gr. erythros, red, and phyl- 
lon, lcaf.] (Chem.) A substance to which the autumnal 
red tint of some leaves is due. 

Erythroxyla'cere, n. [From erythrorylon, from Gr. 
erythros, red, und rulon, wood } (Bot.) The Erythroxy~ 
lon family, an order of plants, alliance Sapindales. Diag. 
Complete, partially symmetrical flowers, an imbricated 
calyx, petals with an appendage, sessile pendulous 
ovnles, capitate stigmas, and a straight embryo. They 
are shrubs or trees, The order contains but one genus, 
Erythrozylon, which includes 75 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the world, and especially abundant 
in Brazil. The order is so closely allied to Maipighia- 
cer (q. v.), that it scarcely presents characters sufficient 
to warrant its separation from that order, Some plants 
are tonic, others purgative, and others stimulant and 
sedative. The wood of E. hypericifolium and the bark 
of E. suberosum are red, and ure used for the preparation 


gennao, to 
neutral, crystalline, fatty matter 
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of dyes of that color. Red is, in fact, the common color 
of the wood throughout the genus; hence its name, 


The most important species is E. coca, the leaves of | 
which are much used by the Peruvians and other | 


peoples of South America to form a masticatory, which 


is prepared by adding to them a very small quantity of —An impropriety of speech or behavior of which a person! 


alkaline paste made trom the ashes of different plants, 
or even a little common quicklime, The Indians of Peru 
have always ascribed to the coca marvellous virtues, 
believing that it will lessen the desire and necessity for 
ordinary food. Sprace says that an Indian with a chew 
of this masticatory in his cheek, will go two or three 
days without food, and feel no desire to go to sleep. Dr.| 
Weddell, however, speaks far less highly of the virtues 
of the coca: he states that it does not satisfy tlie appe- 
tite, but merely enables those who chew it to support 
abstinence for u length of time with a feeling of hunger 
or weakness. The use of coca is sud to prevent the dif- 
ficulty of respiration which is generally expe 

ascending long and steep mountains. Its e 

is stated to be most injurious, producing effects amdo- 
gous to those occasioned by the immoderate use of opium 
and fermented liquors Johnston has computed. the 
annual consumption of coca at 30,000,000 Ibs.; and has 
stated that its chewing ix indalged in by abt. 10,000,000 
of the human race. The nature of the constituents 
which give rise to the peculiar, stimulating, hunger- 
allaying, and narcotic effects of coca, lias not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. 

Erythrox'ylon, „ See ERYTHROXYLACE.E 

Erz'berg. |Ger. ore-mountaiu.] A mining-district of 
Styria, so called from a mountain of sme nume, which 
for upwards of 1,000 years has yielded vast quantities of 
iron. 

Erzeroum, Enz nc. (erz'room.) [Ar. Arzen-el- Foum.] 
An important city of Turkish Armenia, cap. of an exten- 
sive pachalic of same name, and residence of a Seraskier 
Pacha; in a plain at the foot of the Tcheldir Mountains, 
near the sources of the N. arm of the Euphrates, 6,000 
or 7.000 feet above the sea, 134 m. S. K of Trebizond, and 
156 m. W. S. W. of Mount Ararat; Lat. 399 59' 30" N., 
Lon. 419 46°15” E. Previously to the plague of 1829, its 
pop. amounted to about 100,000; it was also deserted by 
many Armenian families when the Turks took posses- 
sion of it in 1835; and in 1859 it suffered immensely 
from the effects of an earthquake, which destroyed 
almost the whole town, and killed abont 1.500 persons. 
The actual pop. is about 25,000, Æ. is of considerable an- 
tiquity. It wasa frontier post to the Greek empire of 
Constantinople, and is still regarded in that light by its 
present Turkish masters. 

Erzgebirge. [Ger., ore-mountains.] A chain of moun- 
tains, rich in motals, stretching in a S.W. direction, on 
the confines of Saxony and Bohemia, from the valley of 
the Elbe to the Fichtelgebirge,in Lon. 122 20' E. The Æ. 
is chiefly of the gneiss-granite formation, in which most 
of the metal strata are to be found. The Keilberg, the 
highest point of the range, is 3,802 feet above the sea. 

Esau, (%.) [Heb hairy or rough.) The eldest son of 
Isaac and Rebecca. He sold his birthright to his bro- 
ther Jacob, who also, by deceit, afterwards pained, in- 
stead of Esau, his father’s blessing. Enraged at i 
Esau would have slain Jacob, had the latter not fled into 
Mesopotamia. On his return, Esau met him, and be- 
haved very generously toward him, He was the father of 
the Edomites, Lived in the 18th century, B. C. 

Escalade’, n. [Fr.; It. scalita, from Lat. scala, a lad- 
der. See Scare.) (Md) The assault of a fortress by 
scaling the walls; a furious attack made by troops on a 
fortified place, in which ladders are used to pass a ditch, 
mound, or rampart. 

—v.a. To scale; to mount and pass or enter by means of 
ladders. 

Escallonia'cere, n. [In honor of Escallon, a Spanish 
traveller.] (E.) The Escallonia family, an order of 
plants, alliance Grossales. DIAG. Fruit capsular, placenta 
axile, style and stamens definite, calyx imbricated. — 
They are evergreen shrubs, with alternate exstipulate 
leaves and axillary showy flowers. They are chiefly na- 
tives of the mountains of 8. America, extending as far 
S. as the Straits of Magellan. 
known. Their leaves often have a powerful odor. 
order includes 7 genera and 60 species. 


The 


Their properties are un-| 
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Esenp'able. a. That may be avoided. 

Escapade, (N ,. (Fr. from It. scappata, scap- 
pare, to escape.) The fling or irregular motion of u 
horse. 

„The horse sprung loose, and flew into au escapade."— Dryden. 


is unconscious ; a vagary; à prank; a frolic; as, the es- 
capades of u wild youth, 

Escape’, v.a. (Fr. cchapper; It. scappare; Sp. escopár. 
In Low Lat. escepium means flight, aud is derived by Du 
Cange from ex c«ptione se subducere, to withdraw one's 
self; from capturo — root capio, to take: 10 tee from, 
Or avoid; to get out of the way of; to shun; to obtain 
security from; us, to escape trom prison, — To pass un- 
observed; to evade notice; to avoid the danger ol; us, 
the matter escaped my memory. 

v. n. To flee, shun, and be secure from danger; to avoid 
au evil. 

*' They escaped all safe to land." — Acts xxvii. 44. 

—To be passed without hurt or dunger; as, to escape being 
captured, 

—n. Flight, to shun danger or injury; act of fleeing 
from danger: state of being freed from danger without 
harm; a being passed without receiving injury; us, a 
lucky escape froin marryiuga tartar. 

(Law.) A violent or privy evasion out of some lawful 
restraint; as where a wan is arrested or imprisoned. 
und gets away belore he is delivered by due course of 
law. Officers who. after arrest, negligently permit n felon 
to escape, are punishable by fine; but it is regarded as 
a much more serious offence il the escape is effected by 
the consent and connivance of the officer, and is gener- 
ally looked upon in law as punishable in the same de- 
gree as the offence of which the prisoner is guilty, and 
lor which he is in custody, So, if the offence of the 
prisoner was a felony, a voluntary escape is a felony on 
the part of the officer; if negligent, it is a misdemeanor 
only in any case. In criminal cases, the prisoner is in- 
dicted fora misdemeanor, whether the escape be through 
negligence or voluntar, 

Escape’ment, „. Escape; flight. (R) 

Horal.) That part of a clock or watch by which the 
circular motion of the wheels is converted into a vibrat- 
ing one, as that of the pendulum in a clock, or the 
balance of a watch, Or, it is a mechanical contrivance 
for transmitting the maintaining power of & clock or 
wateh to the regulator, whether balance or pendulum. 

Escnr'buncele, n. (Her) The heraldic name tor the 
precious stone called carbuncle.—Craig. 

Escarp’, v.a. [Fr. escarper, to cut steep down: said of 
rocks and mountains, to render them inaccessible. See 
Scarp.) (Mil) To form into u scarp; to make to slope 
suddenly. 

—n. A sudden slope; anything high or precipitous, 

(Fortif.) The side of the ditch which forms the lower 
part of the rampart of à fortress, aud which is below 
the natural level of the ground, or the summit of the 
glacis on the other side, is called the escarp or scarp. 
The slope of the E. depends on the nature of the earth 
in which the ditch is cut, and the manner in which it is 
finished, varying from an angle of 45° with the level of 
the bottom of the ditch, if it consist of the soil only 
aud loose rubble, to one of 509, if the E. be rivetted 
with masonry. When the E. is not rivetted, it should 


face at right angles. At the present time many engineers 
make the rivetments of the E. und counterscarp per- 
peudicular. 

Escarpment, n. Fr. escarpement.] A steep declivity ; 
a precipitous side of any hill or rock. 

(Mil.) Ground cut away nearly vertically abont a 
position in order to prevent an enemy from arriving at 
the latter. 

Escatap’pa, or Dod River, in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, rises in Washington co., of the former State, and 
flowing S. S. W. into Mississippi, empties into Mississippi 
Sound from Jackson co. 

Esenut, (¢s’ko,) the French name for the river SCHELDT, 
q.v. 

Eschalot, (ésh-a-Iot",) n. (Fr. échalotte, from Lat. As- 
calonias, of Ascalon, the Askelon of Scripture. See 
ASCALON.] (Hort.) A species of onion or garlic, com- 
monly called shallot, 

Eschar, (é:/.dr,) n. [Gr.eschara, a brazier.) (Surg.) 


Eseaiop, Eseallop, (esLolup,) n. [Dut. schalp, a 
shell. SCALLOP.) An inequality of margin in any- 
thing: a jagzed indentation. 
“ Escalopa, curiously indented round the edges." — Ray. 

(Zoél.) A family of bivalve mol- 
lusks, the shells of which are deeply 
indented. In the centre of the 
top of the shell isa trigonal sinus, 
with a hinge consisting of elastic 
cartilage. 

(Her.) The FE. shell is a frequent 
bearing in the escutcheon, it hav- 
ing been the pilgrims’ ensign in 
their exhibitions to the Holy 
Land; — often written scallop-shell, 

Escaloped, Esealloped, (es- 
kol'opt,) a. Cut or notched in the 
form of an escalop; scalloped. 

(Her.) Applied to an escutcheon when covered with 
waving lines, like that on the edge of an eacalop-shell. 

Eseam’bia, in Florida, a W. co, bordering on Alu- 
bama; area, abt. 850 sq. m, Rivers. Perdido and Es- 
cambia rivers. The Gulf of Mexico washes its B. bor- 
der. Surface, generally level; soil, not fertile. Cap. 
Pensacola. 

Escam'bin River, in Alabama and Florida, rises 
in Monroe co., of the former State, and flowing S. into 
Florida empties into Peusacola Bay. 


Fig. 964. 
ESCALOP-SHELL, 


A scar or scab on a wound caused by burning; the crust 

or scab occasioned by burns or caustic applications. 
Es'charn, „. Fr. escare.]( Zoól.) A genus of Alcyonide, 

distinguished by their foliate skeleton —Milne Edwards. 


Escharot'ic, a. Fr. escharotique; L. Lat. escaroticus.]| 
Caustic; having the power of scarring or destroying the | 


flesh. 

—n. (Med. One of that class of caustic medicines used 
to eat off, as itis popularly called, ſungoid growths, or 
excessive granulations, or w is known as proud flesh; 
drugs or compounds which have the power of eroding 
or dissolving the animal texture, and forming new com- 
binations. The most important of the E. are quicklime, 
lunar caustic, bluestone, burnt alum, arsenic, caustic 
potash, and the mineral acids. An Æ. may be either as 
stimulating and violent as the most severe of the poten- 
tial cauteries, or it may be merely slightly or gently 
stimulating, as powdered sugar, Which is sometimes used 
for the purpose, 

Eschatology, n. [Gr. eschatos, Inst, and logos, doc- 
trine.] The doctrine of the end of all things, as death, 
judgment, &c. 

Eschent', n. [O. Fr. eschottte; L. Lat. escheta, from 

, escadere — l, ez, and cadere, to fall; Fr. échoir, See 
CapkNcE]. (Law.) That which falls or lapses to the 
original proprietor, or to the state, as lands or other 
property, through failure of heirs, or by forfeiture.— 
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be defended by lines of palisades projecting from its sur- | Es: 


CU 


The placeor circuit within which the king, lord,or state 
is entitled to escheat. — A reversion; a return. 

v. n. To revert, as land, to the lord of a manor, by 
means of the extinetion of the blood of the tenant. 


" Lands were thereby saved to their heirs, which should have 
otherwise escheated to her majesty.""—Spenser. 


Escheat/able, a. That may be escheated, 

Eschent'nge, n. Right of succession to an escheat, 

Eschent'or, ». (Law) In England, an officer of the 
crown who takes cognizance of all escheats within his 
jurisdiction, and certifies them into the exchequer. 

Esch'enbach, Wotrkaw vor, a German minnesinger, 
was B, in the 2d half of the 12th. cent., and derived his 
name from the village of Eschenbach in Bavaria. He 
passed his life in Knightly tashion, chiefly at the court 
of Hermann, landgraf of Thuringia. His rich fancy, 
deep sentiment, and vivid power of representation, as 
well as his elegant mastery of language and versifica- 
tion, give sumething of an epic character to his works, 
the principal of which ure Parcival, composed before 
1212, Wilhelm von Orenge, and Titurel. The best trans- 
lation of Purciral and Titurel was executed by Simrock, 
2 vols., Stuttgart, 1542. 

Es'Cherite, n. (Min.) A variety of EPIDOTE, q. v. 

Eschew', r.a. O. Fr. escherer; Ger. scheurn: AS. seu- 
nian, to shun. See Suvuy.] To shun; to avoid; to flee 
from; as, to eschew evil. 

Eschew'er, ». One who eschews. 

Eschew’ment, „. Act of eschewing. (x.) 

Escholtz Bay. a portion of the Arctic Ocean, in 
Alaska, forms the innermost part of Kotzebue Sound, 
the first great inlet to the N.E. of Behring's Strait. It 
is about Lon. 161° W., being barely on the outside of the 
polar circle, and is worthy of notice chiefly on account 
of its fossil remains. 

Eschscholtzia, (esh-sholtsi-a. [From the botanist 
Eschscholtz.) (Bol.) A genus of plants, orde” Papavera- 
cer, of which E. Californica and other species, natives 
of California, have been much cultivated of late in our 
flower-gardens, making a showy appearance with their 
large deep yellow flowers. The genus is remarkable for 
the calyx, which separates from the dilated apex of 
the flower-stalk, being thrown off by the expunding 
flower, and much resembling in its form the extin- 
guisher of a,candle. 

Eschweiler, (sh-vil’air,) an important manuf. town 
of Rhenish Prussia, 8 m. E.N.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

. 15 . 

Esclat'te,n. (fier.) Anything shattered by the stroke 
of a battle-axe. 

Escobar y Mendoza. Axroxio, a celebrated Spanish 
Jesuit, B. at Valladolid, 1989. He was a popular preacher, 
and a voluminous writer, His most noted works are his 
Moral Theology, and his Cases of Conscience. His doc- 
trines were vigorously opposed by Pascal in the cele- 
brated Lettres Provinciales, D. 1669. 

Es'cohol, or Ecnor, in Michigan. a village of St. Joseph 
co., on tlie Bt. Joseph River, about 7 m. above Constan- 
tinc. 

Esconaw ba. or Esconana, in Michigan, a small river 
flowing into the Little Bay de Noquet from Delta co, 
Rises in Marquette co. 

Escona w'ba, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Delta 
co., at the mouth of the Esconawba River. 

adi'do, a harbor on the W. side of the Gulf of 

rnia, near Loreto; Lat. 259 55’ N., Lon. 116° 45’ W. 
ido, a harbor on the S. coust of Cuba, about 
E. of Santiago. 

Escondido, a harbor at the E. extremity of Lake Ter- 
minos, in Yucatan; Lat. 18° 50’ N., Lon. 919 5' W. 

Escondido, a harbor on the E. side of the Bay of Pan- 
ama, prov. of Cauca, in the United States of Colombia, 
about 140 m. S.K. of Panama. 

Escondido, a harbor on tlie N. coast of the peninsula 
of Paraguana, in the department of Zulia, Venezuela. 
Escopet', Escopette'. n. (Sp.escope/a.]. A firearm, 
resembling a carbine, used in some Spanish-speaking 

countries. 

Escort. n. [Fr. escorte; It. scorta, from Lat. cohors, a 
company of soldiers. See Conongr.] A body of armed 
men which attends an officer, or baggage, provisions, or 
mnupitions conveyed by land, to protect them; as, an 
escort of cavnlry. — Protection or safeguard on a journey, 
expedition, or excursion. 

—v.a. Toattend ard guard on a journey or excursion; to 
accompany as n safeguard; to attend ceremoniously ; 
as, to escort a lady to her home. 

Escouade, (CI n. [Fr.] (Afil.) See Squan. 

Escout’, n. Same as Scout, g. v. 

Escritoire, (sir, n. (0. Fr. escriptoire; Fr. 
écritoire ; Sp. escritorio, from Lat. scribere, to write. See 
Scripe.] A box or desk with all implements and con- 
veniences for writing; a scrutoire. 

| Escrito'rinl,a. Pertaining, or having reference, to an 

| escritoire. 

|Eserod', n. See Scnop. 

|Eseroll', n. (Her.) A scroll; the representation of a 
slip of paper, parchment, &c., on which the motto of an 
eseutcheon is inscribed. — Ogilvie. 

Escrow. n. [N. Fr. escrover, a scroll.) (Law.) A deed 
delivered to a third party, to be the deed of the party 
making it upon a future condition when a°certain thing 
is performed, until which it has no effect as a deed. 

Es'cunge, n. (0. Fr. escu, a shield.) (Feudal Law.) A 
pecuniary satisfaction, paid in lieu of military service 
by tenants in chivalry. 

Escudero; (¢s-koo-dd’ro,) n. [Sp.] An esquire; a lady's 
attendant. 

Escu'do, un island in the Caribbean Sea, about 9 m. off 
thia N: coust of Veragua; Lat. 9? 6 24" N., Lon. 81? 34 
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an do de Vera'gun, a river separating Central 
and S. America, and flowing into the Caribbean Sea. 

u in: Ia, « town of Guatemala, on the Pacific coast, 
about 35 n. S. W. of Guatemala: pop. about 3,500, 

Escula’pian, a. [From Lat. ZEsculapius.] Medical; 
pertuning to the healing art. 

Esewla'pius, n. (Myth.) See Escutapius, 

Es‘culent, a. (Lat. esculentus, from esca, food — edo. 
to eat] Eatable; edible; that is or may be used by 
man lor food; as, an esculent root. 

n. Any vegetable substance that may be used as good 
and efficient food; any article wholesome as fuod; 
though the term is generally coufiued to roots, fruits, 
and grains. x 

Eseu letine, n. (Chem.) A crystalline substance ob- 
tained from Esculine. Form. Cya H0. 

Eseu lie, a. (Lat. æsculus.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
extracted from, the horse-chestnut. 

Esculine. u. (Ciem.) A neutral crystalline substance 
found iu horse-chestnut bark. It possesses the property 
of fluorescence in à high degree; one part in a million 

rts of water appearing blue by reflected light. Form. 
Feller, - ; 

Escurial, (ais-koor-^-al'.) [Sp. ee A famous 
monastery aud palace of Spain, 24 m. from Madrid, built 
by Philip IL, after the plan of St. Peter's, to commemo- 
rate his victory over the French at St. Quentin; the 
monastery was erected in the form of a gridiron in honor 
ofthe martyr St. Lawrence. The whole building consisted 
of a royal palace, the church of St. Lawrence, a monas- 
tery of Jeronomites, a free school, cloisters, a library, 
and shops of diferent artists, — the whole surrounded by 
fountains, courts, gardens, aud orchards. This immense 
building, which receives its name from the village in 
which it stands, cost six millions of crowns, hus 14,000 
doors, and a proportionate namber of windows, and oc- 
cupied twenty-two years in building. It stands in à dry, 
barren country, surrounded by rugged mountains, and 
is compose of gray-stones found in the neighborhood. 

Escutcheon, (esküch'on,) n. [Fr. écusson, from 0. Fr. 

escussom, from Lat. scutum, a shield; Gr. skutos, n skin, 

a hide.] ( Her.) A shield; the shield on which armorial 

bearings are depicted. The shield may be of any form, 

but the shape generally adopted is that of a square, a 

brace with the central point turned outwards, or two 

lines projecting outwards, aad inclined to each other at 
avery large obtuse angle, being used at the bottom in- 
stead of a horizontal line to connect the sides. The ar- 
morial bearings of a lady entitled to bear arms, being 


Fig. 965. — FEMALE'S ESCUTCHEON. 
Nrried, or a widow, are emblazoned on a shield in 
© form of a lozenge (Fig. 905). — E. of pretence. When 
a Mam marries an heiress or co-heiress, he places the ar- 
mori bearings of his wife's family on a small shield 
exactly in the centre of his own coat. This shield is 


unm 
th 


called the E. of pretence, and signifies that the children 
ly such a marriage inherit the coat-armor of their 
mothers family, ns well as real property, and are the 
f Ej esentatives of that family. as well as that of their 
ther. On the death of the father, the children bear 
© armorial bearings of their mother’s family quarterly 
With the paternal coat. 
ut.) That part of a vessel's stern on which her 
me is written. 
(Carp.) A thin plate of metal which slides over and 
covers the key-hole of a door. 
e "UR teheoned, (cs-cuch'und,) a. Having a coat of 
Esa Ir ensign. . 
ali raas, (Books of.) (¢2/dras.) ( Script.) Though usu- 
fi Y ascribed to Ezra, the authorship and date of the 
FSt Aud second books of Esdras are involved in great 


obscurity. Lawrence supposes the second book to have 

been written B. c. 28-25. They were admitted as canon- 

N b y the Council of Carthage in 397 or 419, but have 
Exec been included in the Apocrypha. 

f EN Ilas'tle, a. (Gr. es, to, en, one, and plastikos, 
Kahn zz ] Moulded or formed into one. 


I Oral, the fourth son of Saul, generally called 
5h boshetn, 
the COI, the small and well-watered valley from which 
the Hebrew spies obtained the specimen of grapes, which 
Sy suspended from a staff borne by two men for safe 
wir Lage to Moses. This valley is believed to be the one 
n ‘ich ‘closely adjoins Hebron on the north, and still 
"rnishes the finest grapes in the country, as well as 
ERE granates, figs, olives, etc. 


fri 


* the name of several rivers in Scotland. 1. In Dum- 
*sshire, falling into the Solway Frith. —2, (NonTH.) 

the county of Edinburgh, joining the sea at Mussel- 
argh. — 3. (NortH.) In Forfarshire, falling into the 
erman Ocean, 3 miles from Montrose. — 4. (SouTH.) In 
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the same county, falling into the sea at Montrose. — 5. 

(oon) In the county of Peebles, falling into the North 

isk below Dalkeith. 

Also a river of Cumberland, England, rising in the Sea 
Fell, and falling into the Irish Sea near Ravenglass. 

Eske, a river of England, rising near Kildare, Yorkshire, 
and falling into the North Sea at Whitby. 

Es’ki-Sa‘gra, a town of Turkey in Europe, at the S. base 
of the Balkan Mountains, 70 m. N.W. of Adrianople. 
Manuf. Carpets, leather, and hardware. Pop. 21,600. 

Es I. a river of Spain, rises in the prov. of Valencia, Old 
Castile, and, after a S. W. course of 125 m., joins the 
Douro, 15 m. below the town of Zamora. 

Esmark ‘ite, n. (An.) Same us FAHLUNITE, g. v. 

Es men. iu Illinois, u township of Livingston co.; pop. 
about 500. 

Esmeral'da, in Brazil, a sierra or mountain-chain, 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, stretching about 170 m. E. and W. 

Esmeral' da, in Ecuador, a river which rises near Quito, 
and flows N.W. into the Pacific, ubt. Lat. 0° 58^ N., Lon. 
799 40^ W. — A sea-port town, abt. 10 m. from the mouth 
of E. River, and 95 m. N.W. of Quito. 

Esmeral'da, in Venezuela, a mission settlement, on 
the Orinoco River. 

Esmernl'da, in California, a dist. of Mono co., abt. 6 
m. S. W. of Aurora, Nevada, Rich mines of silver are 
found in the porphyry and trap-rocks of this dist. 

Esmeralda, in , a village, cap. of Alturas co., 
about 70 m. E. of Boisée City. 

Esmeral'da, in Nerada, à 8. co., bordering on Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Arizona. Rivers. Walker River. It 
also contains Walker Lake. Surface, elevated plains; 
soil, sterile, Min. Silver, gold, lead, iron, coul, and salt. 
Cap. Aurora. . (1880) 3,220. 

Es ne. Esna, or Esneh, a town of Upper Egypt, and 
the last place of any magnitude on tho side of Nubia, 
25 m. from Thebes, It is the entrepót of the Sennaar 
caravans, and ix famous for n vast ancient temple, now 
converted into a cottun-factory, Manuf. Cotton, shawls, 
and pottery, I. Unascertained. Near this place 
Davoust defeated the Mamelukes, 1799. 

Esocidie, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See Pike. 

Esoph'agus, n. (Anat.) See (EsoPRAGUS. 

Eso'pian, a. (Lat. zEsopus.] Pertaining to Æsop ; after 
the manner of Æsop ; as, Exopian fable. 

Eso'pus, in New lork, a post-village and township of 
Ulster co., on the Hudson River, about 68 m. 8. by W. 
of Albany ; pop. of township about 6,000. 

| Eso'pus Creek, in New York, enters the Hudson 
River trom Ulster co. 

Esoteric, d. [Fr. ésoterique, from Gr. esóterikos, inner, 
intimate, from ¢sd, eisd, into, from eis, into, to.] Pri- 
vate; secret ; mysterious; taught to a select few, as cer- 
tain doctrines of the ancient philosophers; correlative 
to ezoteric, or public. 

Esoter'icnlly, adv. In an esoteric manner. 

Esotericism, (¢s-¢-ter’i-sizm,) n. Esoteric doctrines 
or principles. 

Esoter'ies, n. sing. Mysterious or hidden doctrine or 

science. 


Es otery, n. Mystery; sécrecy. 
E'sox,». [Lat] (Zbl.) See Pree. 


Es'pnudon, n. hé »padone.] A long, heavy sword used 
in the decapitation of criminals, 

Espal'ier, n. ra It. spalliera, probably from Lat. 
palus, a pole.) (Hort.) A substitute for a wall on which 
to train fruit-trees, and sometimes ornamental shrubs, 
The objects are to ex pose the foliage of the plants more 
perfectly to the light, to prevent the branches from 
being blown about by the wind, and to economize space 
by confining them within definite limits, The espalier 
is either constructed of wood or iron ; and commonly of 
two horizontal rails joined by upright rods, six or eight 
inches apart. 

—r. a. To form an espalier, 

Española. See Harti. 

Esparcet, n. [Fr.] A plant, being a kind of sainfoin. 

Espartero, Joacuim Batpomgro, Duke of Victory, (ais- 
par-tair’o,) a Spanish soldier of fortune, B. near Alma- 
gro, 1793. Cuptivated by the charms of a military life, he 
enlisted in 1808 as n common soldier. On the breaking 
out of the South American Revolution, he accompanied 
his regiment to Peru, where he rapidly distinguished 
himself. and rose to the grade of a commanding officer, and 
where he remained till the final triumph of the revolu- 
tion compelled the Koyalists to quit the country. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil war in 1832, E. joined the 
side of the youthful queen, where he soon became the 
head and directing chief, and was mainly instrumental 
in seating Christina on the throne of her fathers, for 
which he was ennobled with the titleof Duke of Victory. 
In 1841, during the minority of the queen Isabella, he 
was elected Regent of Spain; two years later, civil fac- 
tion drove him a refugee to England. In 1854 he was 

n called to assume the reins of government, which 
he held till 1856. In 1870 he declined the crown of 
Spain when offered him; and in 1872 was appointed 

t Captain-general of the kingdom. D. Jan. 1879. 

Espar'to, n. (Sp. and Pg.| A species of grass, the 

Stipa or Macrochlea tenacissima, found in Spaiu and Al- 

giers. It is made into cordage, and is largely used in 

paper-making; the amt. exp. yearly from the Mediter- 
rauean for this purpose has become very valuable. 
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Espe'cininess, n. State or object of being especial. 

Espejo. (uis-pai’ho,) a town of Spain, 20 m. from Cor- 
dova; pop. 5,248. 

Esperance’, in New York, a 
of Schoharie co., about 28 m. 
of township abt. 1,500. 

Es'perance Bay, on the 8. coast of Australia, Lat. 
35° 55' 8., Lon. 121° 47’ E 

Esperan'za, in California, a village of Culaveras co., 
about 55 m. E. N. E. of Stockton. 

Esper’non, J. L., Dr NocARET DE L* VaLrTTr. Duke d', 
a French nobleman, B. 1554. and originally known as 
Caumont, was one of the most important persens in the 
reigns of Henry III., Henry IV., and Louis XIII. His 
intrigues at court were opposed to those of the Dne de 
Guise, and afterwards of Richelieu, and be was the chief 
instrument in investing Maria de Medicis with the re- 
gency. D. 1612, 

Espi'nl,. (See Esrr.] Act of espying ; observation; 
notice, 

Espi'er, n. One who watches, after the manner of a spy. 

Es'pinel, n. Same ns SPINEL, q. v. 

Espinhaço, or Espinhaca, (SIERRA D^,) a moun- 
tuin-chain of Brazil, extending in a direction generally 
parallel with the coast, from the right bank of the San 
Francisco to the head waters of the Uruguay. Its north- 
ern part forms the eastern limit of the basin of the 
former river. The Sierra, as a whole, is said to be rich 
in diamonds. 

Espionage, (es un- di.) n. (Fr. espionnage. Bee 
Espr.] Practice of watching others without being sus- 
pected, and giving intelligence of discoverics made, 

Espiotte, (en. [Fr.] A kind of rye. 

Espirito Santo, or ViLLA VIA D'ESPIRITO SANTO, 
the former cap. of the following prov., on the Bay of 


ost-village and township 
/. by N. of Albany; pop. 


Espirito Santo; pop. about 100. 

Espirito Santo, (ai-spe'retoo san-to,) a maritime 
pov of Brazil, bounded N. by Bahia, 8. by Rio-Janeiro, 
W. by Minas-Geraes, and E. by the Atlantic ; arca, 23.000 
sq.m. It has a rich but ill cultivated soil. Along the 
coast are the islands called the Abrolhos. The interior, 
covered with mountains and dense forests, is mostly 
peopled by Indians. Cap. Vittoria. Pop. 135,000. 

Espiritu Santo, a town of Cuba, near the middle of 

the island; pop. 11,000, 

Espiritu Santo. the largest island of the New Heb- 
rides, in the Pacific Ocenn. being 65 miles long, by 20 
broad; Lat. 159 8., Lon. 1679 E. 

Espi ritu Santo, a cape of Terra del Fuego; Lat. 62° 

' &, Lon. 68° 37“ W. 

| Espiritu Santo, a group of the Bahama Islands, abt. 
18 m. 8 of Andros. 

Espiritu Santo, an island in the Gulf of California, 
about 30 m. N. of La Pas. Length about 13 m.; breadth 
nbout 5 m. 

Espiritu Santo, in Florida. See TAMPA Rar. 

| Espi’ta, a town of Yucatan, Mexico, about 30 m. N. of 
Valladolid; pop. about 3,000. 

Esplanade’, n. [Fr., from Lat. planus, plain.) Any 
clear space used for public exercise, 

( Fort.) The open space that should surround a cita- 
del, and intervene between tlie main ditch and any forti- 
fications that may be thrown up around the town near 
which the citadel is situated. The E. should be five or 
six hundred yards in breadth, measuring from the crest 
of tho glacis. This open space of ground is necessary 
to deprive an enemy of the protection that buildings 
close to any citadel would afford to his troops while 
erecting batteries for the purpose of breaching the wal]a. 

(Gardening.) A grass-plot. 

Espous’al, a. Used in or relating to the act of espous- 
ing or betrothment. 

—n. Act of espousing or betrothing. — Adoption ; protec- 
tion; as, the espousal of another's wrongs. 

Espous‘als, n. pl. [O. Fr. espousailles.] Act of betroth- 
ing or of contracting or affiancing a man and woman to 
each other; a contract or mutual promise of marriage. 

Espouse, (es-powz',) v. a. [Fr. épouser ; O. Fr. espouser ; 
Lat. spondeo, sponsus, to engage or pledge one's self.] To 
betroth; to promise or engage in marriage by contract 
in writing or by some pledge. 

“Deliver me my wife, Michal, which I eapous'd to me."—2 Sam. 
X MES in marriage; to accept us spouse; to marry; to 
wed. 

Erpoused Eve deck'd first her nuptial bed."— Milton. 


— To adopt; to take to one's self with a view to maintain; 

to adopt; to maiutain; to support. 
“The city, army, court, espouse my cause."— Dryden. 

Espouse’ment, n. Act of espousing. 

Espous'er, n. One who espouses; one who embraces 
the canse of another. 

Espressivo, (¢s-pres-sé’vo.) [It.] (Mus.) With expres- 
sion. 

Esprin'gal, n. (Antiq.) A kind of balista. 

Esprit, St., (es-pre')a town of France, dep. Lauders, on 
the Y opposite Bayonne, of which it is a suburb; 


pop. 9,090. 
Espy', r.a. Fr. épier; O. Fr. espier; It. spiare. See 
Spy.] To see at n distance; to observe or behold; to seek 
or search after: to discern; to descry; to discover; to 
discover or see unexpectedly ; as, to espy land. 
—To inspect narrowly ; to examine; to survey. 
v. n. To look narrowly; to look about; to watch. 
“Stand by the way and espy."—Jer. xlviii. 19. 
Es'py, James P., an American meteorologist, p. in Wash- 
ington co., Pennsylvania, 1785 His principal and much 
valned work is entitled Philosophy of Storms. D. 1860. 
Es'py, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Columbia co., 


Espauliere, (es-po-le-ar',) n. (Mil) A kind of metal 
shoulder-piece, used in the 15th ceutury; whence the 
moderu term epaulet. 

Especial, (es-pesh'al,) a. [Fr. spécial. See Bescat) 
Priucipal; chief; special; particular; as, an especia: 
proviso. 8 

Expe'eially, adv. In an uncommon degree; specially; 

principully; chiefly; particularly; peculiarly ; expressly. 

845 © 


on the N. bank of the Snequebanna River, abt. 85 m. 
N.N.E. of Harrisburg. 
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Es'py ville, in Teania, a post-village of Crawford 
co, on Shenango Creek, abt. 10 m. N. N. W of Pittsburg. 
Esquimaux, (em sometimes called Eskínos, or 
“eaters of raw flesh,” is the name given to a diminutive 
people inhabiting the coasts of nil the seas, bays, inlets, 
and islands of America, north of the 609. N. Lat, from 
the eastern coast of Greenlaud, in Lon, 209, t» the Strait 
of Behring, in. Lon, 1672 W. On the Atlantic, they are 
to be found along 
the cutire const of 
Labrador to the 
Strait of Belle- 
isle, and down the 
enst side of Hud- 
son's Bay nearly 
as far as James's 
Bay; while on the 
Pacific they reach 
aa far as the Pen- 
insula of Alaska 
They are also to 
be met with on 
the Asiatic side of 
Behring's Strait, 
and though few 
in number, may 
be regarded as 
the most widely 
spread nation in 
the world, occu» 
pying, according 
to. Mr. Gallatin, 
not less than 5,400 
miles of const, 
withoutincluding 
the inlets of the 
sea. Though in- 
habiting a coun- 
try where the Rad- 
skins are their 
closest neighbors, 
the Esquimnux 
differ from them 
in almost ali 
hysical points, 
ing extremely 
short of stiture, 
almost white ín 
complexion, living nearly exclusively on the fat or 
blubber of the whale, seal, and walrus, and dressed 
entirely in skins, which he sews together in an 
extremely next fashion with thread made from fila- 
ments of the long nerves of the whale, The dresses 
of both men and women are nearly alike. They live 
either in caverns of the mountains, or iu huts made of 
p : — À— M 


Fig. 900, — ESQUIMAU. | 


Fig. 067. — WINTER VILLAGE OF ESQUIMAUX. 


sods and turf, and in the winter in round hovels con- 
structed solely of blocks of snow, in the sides of which 


they insert sheets of ice to answer the pir of win- 
dows Fig. 907). In the brief months of what is called 
their summer they follow the occupation of hunters and 
fishermen, and during the darkness of their long winter 
spend the ter part of their time in their hats, menil- 
ing their flshing-zear and repairing their clothes, or in 
long stretches of The origin of the E. is much 
contested; but the most accredited! opinion is that they 
belong to the Mongolian race, with which, nccording to 
Lathan, they have the flat nose, projecting check-bones, 
eyes often obliqne, and skin more brown than red or 
cop lured, thus presenting a marked contrast to 
the North American Indians. Gallatin, Duponcean, and 
Dr. Prichard, however, give to them the same ori: in as 
that of the hunting tribes of the North American Indi- 
ans; and it seems generally almitted that their language 
is American ín respect to ite grammatical structure, 
being composed of long componnd words, and regular, 
though remarkable, inflections, The habits of the E. 
are filthy and revolting in the extreme. A great part) 
of their food is consumed without any attempt at — 
ing it; and they drink the blood of new] y-killed animals 


|Equimaux Dog. „. See 
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ns the greatest delicacy that conld be offered them. Their 
religion consists principally in superstitious observances, | 
but they believe, we ure told, in two greater spirits and 
many lesser vnes. The Moravian mission in Greenland, 
commenced by Hans Egede in 1721, has succeeded in 
converting many of them to Christianity; and they are 
represented by the missionaries to be a mill and teuch-| 
able people, easily led by kindness to distinguish between 
what is morally rightand wrong, Where the mission- 
aries, however, have not penetrated, our arctic voyagers 
generally speak of them as honest among themselves, 
but incorrigibly dishonest and prone to lying and ex- 
agyeration in their interconrse with strangers. Their 
commercial places are King-ing, on Cape Prince of Wales, 
Sesua-ling, at the mouth of the Na-na-tak, Nig-a-lek, at 
that of the River Cobville, and Nu-wu-ak, at Pt. Barter, 

Es'quimmnux, an island and harbor in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, N, America, on the Labrador coast; Lat. 649 
37 N., Lon, „ 21^ W. 55 


Esqwi'nn, a town or the Argentine Republic, La Plata, 
prov. of Corrientes, on the Parana River; pop. abt. 800. | 

Esquipu'Ins, a town of Central America, in the Stute 
of Guitemala, abt, 18 m. 8 by K. of Chiquimula; pop. 
abt, 1,800, 

Esquire’, n. (Fr.ceuyer, n shicld-boarer; Lat. seutifer.) 
In the Middle Ages and the days of chivalry the E. was 
a young gentleman of good family in immediate attend- 
ance upon a knight, who carried his shield and performed | 
many duties in this cupacity, which were not, however, | 
of a menial nature, The Æ. first served ns a page in 
the knight's houschold. When he was old enough and 
possessed of sufficient strength and skill to bear arms, 
the page was promoted to the rank of E, and attended 
the knizht at tournaments and in the battle-field, He 
eventaally became a knight himself, after exhibiting 
such prowess in the field or elsewhere as might entitle 
him to claim the spurs and other insignia of a knight. 
In the present day, in England, the title of Æ, should 
«ive the bearer precedence over gentlemen properly so| 
called, who are entitled to bear cout-urmor, but is of no 
value, owing to ita universal assumption by those who 
have no claim whatever to attach it to their names. In 


England, the word Æ. is a title of courtesy, added to the 
names of all thowe who live in the rank of gentlemen, 
—r. a. To attend; to wait on; as, to esquire n knight. 
Esquiros, lHexri ALPHONSE, (exhiec ros) a French an- 
thor, m, in Paris, 1514, and chiefly known as a leader of 
the French Republican party. In 1841 he was sentenced 
to some months’ imprisonment for supporting the opin- 
ions of Lausennair. In 1850 he was elected as a repre- 
sentative of the people to the Legislative Assembly, and 
was exiled after the coup d'état, Dec, 2, 1851, He has 
since lived in England. His principal works are, Les 
Chants Cun Prisonnier (poems, —2É poenis of 
Rt. Pélagie), L'Histoire des Mentaqnards, rtyrs 
dela pro] and The English at Home (1862-3); England 
and Eaglish Life(1510); and English Seamen (1868). In 
1571 he entered the National Assembly. D. 1876, 
Esquisse, (o6) n. [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The first 
outline of a picture, or model of a statue. 
Essay’, v.a. [Fr. essayer; Is, assugeiare, to taste, to 
X ttempt, from suggiare. See Assar.] To try; to 
endeavor; to attempt. 


* What marvel if T thus essay to sing? "— Byron. 


—To make experiment of; to assay, ns metals. 

Es'sny, n. An attempt; a trial; an endeavor; an effort 
made, or exertion of body or mind, for tlie performance 
of anything; as, an eseay iu the right direction. 

—A trial or experiment; a teat, as of metals. 

(Lit) A composition intended to prove or illustrate 
some particular subject; a tract; a short treatise or 
dissertation; as, Macaulay's Exe ys. 

Es'snyer, Es'snyist, n. One who writes an essay or 
(Sa YS. 

Es'seck, or Eszek, n fortified town of the Austrian 
empire, in Sclavonia, on the Drave, 80 m. from Bel- 
grade ; pop. 15,000, | 

Es‘sen, «town of Rhenish Prussia, situated between the 

Ruhr and the Emscher, 20 m, N.E. of Düsseldorf. Manuf. 

Arma, steel wares, woolleus, and linens, Pop. 51,256. | 

nee, (es'sens,) n. | Fr. from Lat. essentia, from sum, 

ese; Sansk. as, to be.) Being; a being; the nature, 
substance, or being of at fella. formal existence :— 
sometimes termed pominul essence, 

That which makes anything to be what it is; the pecu- 

liar nature of a thing; the very substance; existence; 

us, the essence of Christianity. — The quality of being; 
existent person, 
“As far as gods and heavenly essences can periah."—AMüton. 


Constitaent substance; the predominant qualities or 
virtues of any plant or drug separated from grosser 
matter; as, essence of clove, 

(Perfumery) A solution of one or more essential oils 
in alcohol. nnd may be prepared (1) by adding rectified 
TH to the odoriferous parts of plante, or to tlie essen- 
tial oils, and distilling; or(2) simply by adding the essen- 
tial oil to the rectified spirit, and agitating till a uniform 
mixture is obtained. Thns the essence of lemons is) 
8 n solution of the volatile oil of lemons in rectified 
spirit. 

(PRL) A scholastic term, denoting what the Plato- 
nists culled the idea of n species, The school philoso- 
phers give two significations of the word exsence: the 
first denoting the whole essential perfection of a being, | 
and consequently its entity, with all its intrinsic and 
necessary attributes taken together; the second denot- | 
ing the principal or most important attributes of any 
thing. The essences of things were held by many to be 


| 


uncreated, eternal, and immutable. E 


ESS E 


Essence de Petit Grain, n. [Fr.] See Crrnvs. 

Essence d'Orient, n. [Fr] A term applied to a 
pearly-looking matter found principally at the base of 
the scales of the bleak, a small fish of the gen. Cyprinus; 
it is used to line the interior of glass bubbles or beads, 
as in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 

—v.a. To perfume: to scent; to make aromatic. 

The husband rails at easenced fops and tawdry courtiers.” 
Addisvn. 

Essenes, (eng,) m. [Gr. Essenaion, from Chald. 
dsayd; Heb. asd, to heal.) (Jewish Hist.) A sect which 
existed among the Jews during the lifetime of Christ. 
They are not mentioned in the New Testament, but th 
are described by Josephus and Philo, The authenticit 
of the account ascribed to the latter is, however, dou 
ful, as a work in his name, De Vita Contemplatird, is 
proved to have been written by a Christian monk. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the Jews were divided into 3 secta, 
—the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes, The 
Sadducees were essentially a political party, and the Æ. 
were those who carried out the views of the Pharisees to 
an extent which made them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
party from which they sprung, Levitical pus hemmed 
them in with so mauy restrictions that it soon became 
necessary for them to live in retired and lonely places. 
The sect had not a large number of followers, but John 
the Baptist, and even Christ himself, are considered to 
have sprung from this division of the Jewish lation. 
They took no part in public affairs, and spent their lives 
in contemplation, they adopted celibacy, and had no 
individual property. 1n matters of belief they held the 
Scriptures in the highest reverence, interpreting it, how- 
ever, by an allegorical system of their own: they be 
lieved also in the immortality of the soul, Out of Es- 
senism in the stage of Sabaism, resulted Islamism, in 
the full development of whose tenets and practices sey- 
eral of the principal rites of the Essenes are preserved. 

Es'senism, n. Doctrine ot the Essenes. 

Essential. (¢*-sen'shi-al,) a. (Fr. essentiel, from L. Lat. 
eskentialis, from essentia, essence.) Relating to, or con- 
taining, the essence necessary to the constitution er ex- 
istence of a thing; vital: as, exential to lite. 

—Indispensable; requisite; important in the highest de- 
gree. 

Judgment 's more essential to a general than courage." Denham. 

—Pure; highly rectified; volatile; containing the essence 
of; as, nn essential oil. 

E. character, (Nat. Hist.) That which distinguishes 
one genus, species, &c. from another. 

— disease. ( Med.) A disease not superinduced by an- 
other. 

—n. That which is essential or necessary; the chief point ; 
the most prominent characteristic; first or constituent 
principle; nature; as, the essentials of religion. 

Essentinl'ity, E«sen'tinIness, n. Quality of be- 
ing essential; first or constituent principles. 

Essen'tinlly, adr. In essence: by the constitution of 
nature; in an important degree ; as, these things are 
essentially the same. 

Essential Oil, n. (Chem) The odorons principle of a 
plant. Essential oils are also called volatile oils, to dis- 
tinguish them from the fixed oils, Chemically speaking, 
they are either hydrocarbons or oxidized hydrocarbons, 
and oils containing sulphur. They are extracted from 
different parts of plants, some plants yielding two differ- 
ent essential oils. Thus the orange yields two distinct 
essential oils, oue from the flower, the other from the 
peel of the fruit. They are prepared in different ways, 
either by enfleurage, by pressure, or by being distilled 
with water. The principal use of essential oils is in per- 
aps Imt certain of them are need for flavoring, and 
in medicine, It would be impossible to give even a sum- 
mary of the almost infinite number of essential oils; if 
the reader is curious on the subject, he may find « great 
deal of valuable information respecting them in Piesse's 
Art of Perfumery, 34 edition, 

ui’ bo, or Essrqveno, a river of British Guiana, 
S. America, rises in the N. slope of the Acaray Moun- 
tains, and flowing generally N., empties into the Atlan- 
tic by an N 20 m. in width. 

Ex sern. n. ( Med.) The NETTLE-RASH, Q. v. 

Es‘sex, Earls or. See Drverktx. 

Essex, a maritime county of England, bounded N. by 
the counties of Cambridge and Suffolk, E. by the German 
Ocenn, S. by the river "I hames, and W, Ly the counties 
of Hertford and Middlesex. Area, 10607 &q m. On the 
coast, the land is broken, and iudented by arms of the 
sea, Which form a series of islets and peninsulas, Rivers. 
The principal are the Colne, the Blackwater, the Chel- 
mer, the Crouch, the Ingerbourn, the Roding, and the 
Cam. Besides these, it is bounded by the Thames, the 
Stour, the Stort, and the Lea. . Almost every di- 
versity of soil is to be fonnd within the limits of this 
county; it is, therefore, generally well adapte for agri- 
cultural purenits, and ite farming is placed among the 
best in England. — Essex uns formerly noted for 
woollen manufactures of various descriptions; but these 
have declined. A considerable proportion of the inhbab- 
itunts are employed in its oyster fisheries, which are 
valuable. I. (1881) 552,597. 

Essex, a S.W. co. of prov. of Ontario, forming a penin- 
snin between Lakes e and St. Clair; area, abt. 670 

m. Rivers. Detroit River. Surface, even; soil, fer- 
ti „Sandwich. Pop. abt. 

Es'sex, in Qmnectind, n post-village and township of 
Middlesex co., on the Connecticut River, about 30 m. E. 
of New Haven; „ township abt, 2.100. 

Essex. in Hanns, n township of Kankakee co,, abt. 20 
m. S. by W. of Joliet; pop. abt, 700. 

—A township of Stark ch.: pop. abt. 1,600, 

sex, iu Índiana,u township of Porter co.; pop. abt, 250 
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n X. in Massachusetts, n N.F. county; area, abt. 500 
rea Rivers. Merrimac and Ipswich rivers. Its E. and 
S. E. borders are washed by the Atlantic Ocean and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay respectively, Surface, broken wud rocky; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Manuf. Shoes, leather, xv. 
Cups- Salem, Ipswich, Lawrence, and Newburyport. 
Pop- (1850) 244,640. J 
—A post-villuge aud township of Essex co., abt. 28 m. N. 
E. of Boston. i 

Esse X, iu Michigan, a township of Clinton co. 3 

—A village of Clinton co., abt. 25 1n. N. by W. of Lansing. 

Essex, in New Jersey, a N.E. c.; area, abt, 200 sq. m. 
Rivers. Passaic River and Bound Brook, Its borders 
are also Washed by Newark Bay and Staten Island Sound, 
Fu facr, level; soil, tertile. Cup. Newark. Jp. in 
1880, 159,519. - 

Essex, in New York, a N.E. co.; area, abt. 1,050 sq. m. 
Rivers. Au Sable, Boquet, and Scroon rivers, as well as 
the head waters of tlie Hudson. Lake Champlain is on 
its E. border. Surface, varied, being level iu the E., uud 
morn tainous iu the W.— where Mt. Tahawus presents 
the lig hest elevation in the State. Sod, generally fertile. 
Méínerca s. Iron, limestone, marble, and black lead, ‘The 
Adirondack Mountains are situated in the N.W. of this 
co. Magnetic iron ore abounds. Cup. Elizabethtown, 
Pop- (1880) 34.515. 

-A post- village and township of Essex co., on Lake Cham- 
plain, abt. 150 m. N. by E. of Albany, 

Esser in Ola», u village of Union co., abt. 45 m. N. N. W. 
of Columbus, 

Essex, in Vermont, a N. E. county; area, abt. 790 sq. m. 
Rivers. Connecticut, Passumpsic, Clyde, and Nullieian| 
rivers. It contains numerous small likes. — Nine, 
moun tainous; sod, not fertile. Cap. Guildball. Pup. 
(1850 ) 7,951. : 3 s 

—A post-villige and township of Chittenden co, about 35 
m. N XV. of V ier 


soil, fertile. Cup. Tappahinnock, Pop. about 12,000. 
Ess’ iza ton. See Port Essivuton. 


Estampes, (estump',) ANNE D'HEILLY DE PISSELM. 


Estancia, a town of Brazil, abt. 


Estate’, n. Fr. tut; O. Fr. estat, from Lat. status — sto, 


- nn order or class of men in the body politic, as nobles 


—Possessions of a prince or monarch; as, the estates of 


ESTH 


admiral and general of the French armies, and took the 
island of Grenada., In VN. he became a member of the 
Assembly of Notables, iid commuandant of the national | 
guards at Versailles at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. B. in Auvergne, 1729. Guillotined at Paris, 1794. 


DUCHESSE p', was a mistress of Francis lof France. She 
carried on a correspondence with Charles V. of Spain.and 
intoriied him of the state of the armies and the country. 
By her means Charles was enabled to gain considerable 
advantages, aud. to humiliate France. After the death 
of Francis she retired to her country seat, and p. 1576. 

ui. S. W. of Sergipe, 
on the Pianhi River; pop. abt. 4,000. 


to staud.] A standing; position; state; condition; fixed- 
ness; established condition; condition or circumstances 
of any persou or thing; rank; quality; as,“ fallen from 
his estate" ( Dryden.) — Landed or other property; pos- 
Sessions; domain: fortune; title or interest which a 
person has in lands, tenements, stock, &c.; as, a fino 
estate, a bunkrupts estate, &c. 


and commoners, patricians and plebeians. 
Lords. high captains, and chief estates of Galilee."—Mark vi. 21, 


the realm. 

(Law.) The word estate has several meanings. 1. In 
its most extensive sense, it is applied to signity ever 
thing of which riches or fortune may consist, and in- 
cludes personal and real property; hence we say, per- 
sonal estate, real estate. 2. In its more limited sense, 
it is appli It is so applied in two senses. 
The first de or poiuts out the land itself, without 
ascertaining the extent or ue of the interest therein: 
us. % at A:“ The second, which is the proper 
and technical meaning of estate, is the degree, quantity, 
nature, and extent of interest which one has in real 
pro] y: us, an esfafe in fee, whether the sime be 
a leesimple or fee-tuil, or an estate for life or for 
years. 
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she in their behalf supplicated the king, who revoked 
the decree, and ordered Haman to be hanged on the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai. In 
memory of this deliverance, the Jews celebrate the 
Yearly least of Purim. 

Esther. (Book of.) (Script.) One of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, placed after that of Nehe- 
miah, and containing the history of the above Jewess. 
According to the opinions of the most learned and un- 
prejudiced critics, the date of its composition must be 
placed after the downtall of the Persian monarchy. The 
language is much later than that of Ezra, to which it 
has been attributed, and the fact of occasional expluna- 
tions of Persian customs fits the period of the Seleucidas 
better than an earlier one, The Hebrew text is that 
which has been followed in the English version ; but the 
Septuagint is full of late interpolations and additions 
by Alexandrian Jews. The book is held in the highest 
reverence by the Jews; 80 much so, that Maimonides 
declared that, in the days of the Messiah, every Jewish 
scripture would be forgotten except the book of Fsther 
and the Pentateuch. The book is not written in a theo- 
cratic spirit, like the rest of Jewish literature. Nothing 
is directly attributed to God; in fact, his name is not 
once mentioned. Neither is there the remotest trace of 
religious feeling of any kind. 

Es therville. in /owa, a post- village, cap. of Emmett 
co., about 40 m. N.W. of Algona, 
sthet'ie, a. Relating to the science which treats of 

iste and beauty, 

Esthetics, n. sing. See JEsTüETICS. 


| Esthonia, (¢s-(ho'ne-7.) or Rrvkt, a government of tho 


Russian empire, bounded on the W. by the Baltic, N. by 
the Gulf of Finland, E. by Ingria, and S, by Livonia; 
Lat. 589 12 © 40’ N., Lon. 229 10-25? 5' E. Area. 
about 7,500 sq. m. Surface, generally level; soif, sandy 
and not fertile, ers. Narva, Keyl, and Loksa 
rivers. Produce. Hemp, flax, hops, and tobacco. 

was fora long time the object of contention betw 

the Russians, Poles, aud Swedes, and was finally con- 
firmed to the latter by the peace of Oliva in 1660; Peter 
the Great subdued it in 1710, and it was ceded to the 


Ess’ Li am Z. a village of Lower Austria, on the left bank 
of thie Danube, 6 in. below Vienna, Between this village 
and that of Aspern a battle was fought between the! 
French and the Austrians, in which the former were vic- 
toriouis. This victory was dearly piid for, since it cost 
the life of Marshal Lannes. 
the title of Prince of Essling. 

Essi i um gen, town of Würtemberg, on the Neckar, 6 
m. froma Stuttgart. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, lacquered 


Este, (s“) a river of Hanover, enters the Elbe abt. 6 m. 
from Altona, 

Este, (¢s‘/e,) a town of Lombardy, abt, 15 m. from Padua. 
Maney. linen, silk, earthenware, Ec. Pop. abt. 8,000, 
3 8 iv Este. an illustrious house of Italy, which owes its origin 

Marshal Massena received to the Carloviugisn æra, at the beginning of the oth 

century. The most celebrated names are:— ALBERT 

Azzo D'EsTE, the first who possessed the city of that 


Russian empire in 1721. Pop. 327.816. 

Estif erous, 4. [From Lat. æstus, fire, and ferre, to 
benr.] Producing caloric, 

Es till. in Aenfuci y, an E central co.: area, about 
3% s4. m. Rirers. Kentucky aud Red rivers, Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Iron and coal. Cup. Irvine, 
Pop. about 10,000, 

| Estill ville, in Virginia, a. post- village, cap. of Scott 


ves. awl musical instruments, Zop. 8,711. 

Essia’, n. (0. Fr. essoigne; L. Lat. essonia.] 
Law.) Allegemeut of an excuse for one who fails to 
put in an appearance in court when called npon; pres- 
entation of such excuse, — The person excused for non- 
appearance in court at the appointed dax. 

Esso i za -day, the day on which the court sits to receive 
S NS. 

r. 4. (Fug. Law.) To put in an excuse for the non- 
appearance of in court, 

Esso wa^er, n. 0. Fr. essoigner.] (Eng. Law.) An 
attorn ay who presents the excuse of another for non- 
attendance in court. 

Es'/s«»zn ite, n. ( Min.) Same ns CINNAMON-STONE, q. v. 

SO 22 ER es, (es'5050.) a town of France, on a river of the 
Bme name, abt. 15 m. from Paris, much kuown tor its 
numerous mills; pop. 5.244. 

Es SOrant, a. (rr) (J.) Noting a bird standing on 
the round, with the wings expanded, as if making an 
effort to fly — Craig. 

Esta D 1 ash, v.a. Fr. établir; O. Fr. establir, from Lat. 
stalst čes — stu, root of sto, to stand.] To make stable, 
finn, or steadfast; to make to stand firmly; to set or fix 
firmly or unalterably: to settle permanently ; to found 
definiti vely; as, “ the established laws of the kingdom.” 

Hale, 

—To insti tute; to constitute; to form; to erect and fix or 
settle; as, to establish a colony. 

— o enact; todecree; to ordain ; as, established regulations. 

—To Patify; tosanction; to confirm; to approve, 


(Ent. 


Esteem’, r.a. (Fr. esimer; Lat. gs = es, copper, 


name, 102071117. — 01220, first marquis of Este, lord of 
Padua in 1182, and afterwards marquis of Milan and 
Genoa, — Iis son, Azzo V., who by his marrin 
quired the sovereignty of Ferrara, aud became chicf of 
the Guelfís of Venice, died 1192. — Azzo VI., son of the 
ling, lord of Ferrara and Verona, died 1261, — 
iReULES I., lord of Ferrara and Modena, whose court 
Was graced by Ariosto, Boiardo, the Strozzi, &c., 1471- 
1505. — His son ALPHONSO, married to Lucretia Borgia 
15! 


a party to the league of Cambrai, reigned 1505- 
— Mirrory vs, brother of Alphonso, and cardinal 
te, a patron of letters, partisan of Louis XIT., and 
rian of the war of the French against the Venetians, | 
1520. — ALPiONs® IL, grandson of the first of that 
nume, duke of Ferrara and Modena, distinguished as a 
patron of arts and letters, 1533-1597. — Crs n, an illegit- 
imate desceud int of Alphonso I., reigned at Modena 
1597-1625. — REN vC D, à. pirtisan of Austria in the 
of succession, and duke of Modena, 1 — Hence 
LES HI, grandson of Renaud, and, like him, duke of 
Modena, was the lust of this house in Italy, and his 
estates passed to Austria, by the marriage of his daughter 
with the archduke Ferdinand, 1727-1707, 


brass, money, and an old verb fumo, probably from Gr. 
fimad, to value, to prize.] To determine the money 
value, as of anything; to set a value on, whether high 
or low; to estimate; to value: to appreciate; to compare 
in value ; to estimate by proportion. 

“T preferred lier before sceptres and thrones, and esteemed riches 
nothing in comparison of her." — Wisd. vii. 8. 


co, about 257 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 


Es'timable, a. [Fr.] That is capable of being estimated 


or valued; as, estimable loss. — Valuable; worth a high 
price. 
“ Man's flesh. , is not so estimable...as flesh of muttons."—Shaks, 


—Worthy of esteem or respect; deserving of good opinion, 


consideration, or regard ; ns, an estimable woman. 


—n. Anything deserving good opinion or regard. (n.) 


“* One of the peculiar estimables of her country." — Browne. 
Es'timnbleness, n. The quality of meriting respect 


or regard. 

Es timably. adr. In an estimable manner. 

Es'timnte. v.a. [Lat. estimo, astimatus, See EsTEEM.] 
To fix or set a price or money valueupon ; to judge and 
form an opinion of the value of; to rate by judgment; 
to calculate; to reckon; to compute; to rate; to ap- 
praise ; to appreciate; to value; to prize; to esteem ; ax, 
to estimate a man's abilities, to estimate the value of a 
commodity, to estimate the profits of a commercial 
venture, &c. 


—n. A valuing orrating in the mind; a judgment or 


opinion of the value, degree, extent, or quantity of any- 
thing; valuation: estimation: approximate calculation 
of the probable cost of any undertaking. 
Estima'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. wstimatio.] Act of esti- 
mating or valuing.— Estimate; valuation; apprec 
tion: appraisement: calculation; computation; a reck- 
oning; as, an estimation of distance, — Opinion; judg- 
ment; notion; esteem ; regard; respect; honor. 
“T know the gentleman, , , to be of worthy estimation," — Shaks. 


„So were the churches established in the faith." — Acts xvi. 5. 
—To founda business; to take precaution against assault 
or da nger; as, an established firm, our troops established 
themselves in the heart of the enemy's country. 
tab’Lisher, n. One who establishes, settles, con- 
firms, or ordains. 
Lim Y» ishment, n. Fr. éablissement.] Act of estab- 
ishing or settling firmly; settlement; fixed state; 
Confirmation: ratification, — State of being established, 
Settled, founded, or confirmed. — That which is fixed or 
ia tablished: sanction; fundamental principle; settled 
mr S foundation; basis; ground; form; ordinance; 
Fystem of laws; constitution of government; stated 
allowance; means of subsistence; income; si 
tes: a place of residence, or of transacting busine 
us torm of religious worship which is established and 
Es Pported by the state ; settlement or final rest. 
;E9 brook, in Tennessee, à. village of Anderson co., 
abt. 160 m. E. of Nashville. 
Fr.: Span. estacada.) (Mil) A dike 


Sende, n. 
structed with piles in the gen, a river, or a morass, to 


hinder the entrance of an enemy. Crabb. 
A 


fet’, Estafette. n. (Fr. estafette ; Sp. esta feta.) 
Es Courier; one of a body of couriers in relay. 
abr el, a town of France, dep. Pyrénées Orientales, 
Ye 10 m. from Perpignan. It is famous as the birth- 
xh Ce of Arago, the astronomer. Pop. abt. 2,500. 
t 
n 


—Toseta high value on; to regard with reverence, respect, 
or friendship; to prize; to revere, to respect; to hoid in 
good opinion: to repute. 

“To know, to estcem, to love, — and then to part, 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart.” — Coleridge. 

—v.n. To form an estimate in regard to the value of; to 
cousider with respect to value or worth 

“Many would esteem little of their own lives," — Hooker. 

—n. [Fr. esfime.| Estimation; opinion or judgment of 
merit or demerit; high value or estimation; great re- 
gard; favorable opinion; as, “esteem for virtuous pov- 
erty.” — Dryden. 

Esteem'able, a. Worthy of esteem ; estimable. 

Esteemer, . One who highly values; one who sets a 
high value upon anything. 

“The proudest estcemer of his own parts." — Locke. 


Estella, (,,in. a town of Spain. in Navarre, abont 
26 m. from Pampeluna. Manf. Principally woollens, 
&c. Pop. about 6,000. 

| Estella, in Zaoa, a post-office of Ringgold co. 

Es'tel le. in New Jersey, a post-office of Atlantic co, 

Estepona, (ais-fai-po'na,) a maritime town of Spain, 
on the Mediterranean Sea, about 25 m. from Gibraltar; 
pop. about 9,000, 

Esther. a Persian name given to Hadassah, a Jewess 
of the tribe of Benjamin, daughter of Abihail, and 
cousin to Mordecai. Ahasnerus king of Persia, married 
her after divorcing his queen Vashti. His favorite min- 
ister, Haman, ont of resentment to Mordecai, having 
plotted the destruction of all the Jews in the empire, 
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Es'timative, a. [Fr. estimatif.] Serving or tending to 
estimate. 
We find in animals an estimative or judicial faculty." — Hale. 


Es'timntor, n. [Lat. estimator.) One who estimates, 
compntes, or values. " 

Es'tival, d. [Lat estirns, from estas, summer; allied 
to Gr. aithd, to burn.) Pertaining to summer; mstival ; 
continuing through the summer. 

Estiva'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. zestivatio.] Act of passing 
the summer. 

A grotto is a place of shade or estivation." — Bacon. 
(Bat) See TIVATION. 

Estoilée, (¢s-fw0-la’,) d. [O. Fr.] (Her) Applied to 
a star with only four long rays in the form of a cross, 
broad in tho centre, terminating in a sharp point, and 
called Cross estoitée, 

Estop'. v. a. [I. Lat. stopare.] (Law.) To bar; to 
stop; to preclude, 

Estopilla, n. [Sp.] A kind of mixed linen fabric. 

Estop' pel, n. [Sco Esror.] (Law.) An impediment 
or bar to a right of action, arising from a man's own 
act, or that of one to whom the party estopped is privy. 
As. if a party is bound by a particular name in an obli- 
gation, and afterwards sned by that name on the same 
obligation, he is estopped, d. e. forbidden in law to say 
in abatement that he is misnamed ; as he cannot say 
contrary to that which he has admitted by his own 
deed. All parties to u deed are estopped to say nny- 
thing against what is contained in it; and privies are 
also bound. 


Ring, (¢s-tang’,) CHARLES Hector, Count b, a French 
"Val oflicer, served under Count Lally in India, 
©re he was made prisoner by the English. In the 
rican war ot independence he was employed as vice- 
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Esto' vers, n. pl. [O. Fr.] ( Law.) Necessaries allowed 
by law, as sustenance, alimony, &c.— Also the right 
which a tenant has to furnish himself with so much 
wood from the demised premises as may be sufficient or 
necessary for his fuel, fences, and other agricultural 
operations, 

Estrade’, n. [Fr.] The portion of the floor of a room 
raised two or three steps above the general level, for 
the purpose of receiving a bed or throno; it is used now 
for any portion of a raised floor. 

Estram icon, (escrám'a-son,) n. [Fr.; It. stramaz- 
rame] A kind of two-edged sword used in former times. 
— Also, a blow from such a sword. 

Estrange, (¢s-(ranj’,) v. a. [Fr. étranger; O. Fr. es- 


A dfe $ | 
trauger, from L. Lat. eztraneus, alien, foreign, from 


Lat. extra, outward.) To alienate; to keep away, aloof, 
or at a distance; to withdraw; to cease to frequent and 


be familiar with. 
“ Intidels estranged from the house of God." — Hooker. 

To divert from its original use or possessor, 

—To alienate, as the affections; to turn from love and 
kindness to indifference or malevolence; us, a wife es- 
tranged from her husband. 

Estran gedness, n. State of being estranged; es- 
trangement. 

Estrange' ment. n. Alienation; a keeping at a dis- 
tance; removal ; voluntary abstraction. 

Estran'ger,n. One who brings about an estrange- 
ment. 

Estrapade’, n. [Fr.; Sp. estrapada.] (Man) The 
action of a horse that will not obey, and, seeking to get 
rid of its rider, rises up before, and, while his forehand is 
yet in the air, jerks his hind legs furiously out. 

Estrnuy',n. [O. Fr. estrayer. See STRAY.) (Law.) A 
tame beast, as a horse, ox, ass, or sheep, which is fonnd 
straying or wandering, or without an owner. They be- 
long to the lord of the soil. 

Estrent, n. (O. Fr. estrait, from Lat. eztractus.] (Enq. 
Law.) The extract copy, or note of some original writ- 
ing or record, and especially of fines and amercements, 


entered on the rolls of the court, to be levied by its 
bailiff or other officer. 

—r.a. (Law.) To take from, by way of fine. 

Estrées, GanniELLE D. See GABRIELLE ID ESTRÉES. 

Estrel'ln, a river of S. America, empties into the Pa- 
cific Ocean from Costa Rica, near Quay po. 

Estrel'la, a town of the United States of Colombia, 
prov. of Antioqnia, abt. 5 m. S.W. of Medellin, 

Estrella, in Ciifornia, a village of Sau Luis Obispo 
co., abt. 40 m. N. N. E. of San Luis Obispo. 

Estrella, Porta da, a scaport-town of Brazil, on 
the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, «bt. 16 m. N. of Rio. 

Estrel'la, Serra dn, « mountain-chain of Brazil, prov. 
ot Rio de Janeiro, Length from E. to W. abt. 18 m, 

Estrel'la, Serra de, a mountain range of Portugal, 
in the province of Beira, Length abt. 75 m. Highest 
peak 7,520 ft. 

Estremadura, (ais-tridi-ma-door'a,) an extensive 
prov. of Spain. lying between 379 54' and 409 38/ N. Lat., 
aud 4? 50’ and 79 24^ W. Lon. It has Salamanca, and 
parts of Avila, on the N.; Toledo, La Mancha, and part 
of Cordova, on the E.; Seville on the S.; and Alentejo 
and Beira, in Portugal, on the W.; area, 14,329 sq. m. 
Estremadura is now divided into the two provs. of Bada- 
joz and Caceres. Although a continuation of the high 
table-land of New Castile, E. is, like it. a uniform plain, 
but is mountainous on the N. and S., and is well watered, 
the slopes of the hills being covered with wood, and 
the valleys with rich grass. Notwithstanding the fer- 
tility of the soil, the land has lain desolate and uncul- 
tivated ever since the expulsion of the Moors in the 
13th century. The breeding of goats, swine, horses, 
asses, and mules is much attended to. The mines, 
which were formerly very productive, are no longer 
worked. Commerce is confined almost entirely to a 
contraband trade with Portugal. The inhabitants are 
poor, and, from the want of roads, isolated from the 
rest of Spain, and consequently in a low state of civili- 
zation, Pop. 743,800, 


Estremadura, a large prov. of Portugal, including 
Lisbon, the capital, It extends along the Atlantic, to 
the N. and 3. of Lisbon; being bounded N. by Beira, 
and E. by Alentejo; area 8,150 sq. m. The country is 
generally hilly. To the W. of the estuary of the Tagus 
are the granite mountains of the Sierra da Ciutra, vary- 
ing from 1,500 to 1,800 feet in height, und terminating 
in the Cabo de Roca, To the S. of the Tagus are barren 
moors, partly broken by morasses, and the limestone 
chain of Arrabida, rising to a height of 1,000 feet, and 
terminating in the Cabo de Espichel. Many districts 
are extremely fertile, others are barren and unculti- 
vated. Prod. Wine, oil, fruits, corn, and cork; buteven 
the sandy plains are covered with cistus, rosemary, | 
myrtles, and other flowering and fragrant plants. The 
breeding of cattle is not much attended to. Minerals. 
Marble, coal, and sea-salt. This province has been fre- 
quently visited by earthquakes. Ip. 815.000. 

Estreme'ninn, a. (Geog.) Relating or pertaining 
to the province of Estremadura, Spain. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Estremadura. 

Estremez, Estremoz, Estremos, (ais'trai-mos,) 
a fortified town of Portugal, prov. Alentejo, on the 
Turra, 22 m. from Evora; pop. 7,586, 

Estremoz’, a town of Brazil, prov. of Rio Grande do 
Norte, on Lake Guajiru, abt. 16 m. N. of Natal; pop. 
2,000. 

Estrepe', v.a. [O. Fr. estreper, from Lat extirpare, to 
root up.] (Law.) To commit waste or spoil in lands, 
houses, &c., to another's damage, as by cutting down 


trees, &c. — Burrill, 
Estrepe’ment, n. [O. Fr] (Law.) Any spoil or 
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waste made by the tenant for life npon any lands or 
woods, to the prejudice of him in reversion; also mak- 
ing land barren by continual ploughing. 

Estrich, Estridge, (est/rij,) n. (com.) The fine 
down taken from beneath the feathers of the ostrich. 

Estuary, n. See Estuary. 

Est'uate, v. n. [Lat. æstuare.] To boil; to swell, 
seethe, and rage; to be in a state of violent commotion. 

Estua‘tion, n. (Lat. rstuatio.] Act of estuating; 
violent commotion, perturbation, or excitement; as, 
estuation of the blood. 

Eszek, Esseck, Esseg, a town and fortress of Aus- 
tria, cap. of Slavonia, ou the Drave, 13 m. from its con- 
fluence with the Danube; pop. 14,000. 

Etverio, (r-te'reo,) n. Gr. etaireta, society.) (Hat.) 
A kind of truit, examples of which are afforded by the 
Strawberry, Kanuncules, and Adonis, When the achenia 
(sec ACHA M) borne by a single flower are 80 numer- 
ous that they form more than a single whorl or series, 
they constitute collectively an E. In the ranuncules and 
adonis, the achænia are placed on a convex thalamus 
of a dry nature; in the strawberry they are placed upou 
a fleshy thalamus. The so-called seeds of the strawberry 
are in reality so many separate achænia; while the part 
to which the strawberry owes its value as a fruit is mere- 
ly the succulent thalamus. In the fruit of tlie rose, the 
achienia, instead of being placed on an elevated. thala- 
mus, are situated upon à concaye one, to which the calyx) 
js attached. This modification of the ordinary Æ. is re- 
garded as à distinct fruit by some botanists, who have} 
distinguished it by the name of Cynnorhodum, In the 
raspberry and blackberry, a kind of E. is formed of 
little drupes or drupels, crowded together upon a dry 
thalamus. 

Etagère, (¢t-a-zhar’,)n. [Fr.] An article of household 
furniture with a set of shelves, as à side-board, a what- 
not, or the English davenport. 

Etampes, (Camp.) a town of France, dep. Seine et 
Oise, abr. 20 m. from Versailles. It has a considerable 
trade in flour and wool, aud more than 60 mills. op. 
10.512. 

Etaples, (ai-fapl,) a seaport of France, in the Pas-de- 
Calais, abt. 11 m. from Boulogne. E. is memorable as 
the place where the treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween Henry VIL of England and Charles VIII. of 
France, when the latter was on the point of s-tting out 
on his Italian expedition. 

Etat Major, (i-ti^ná-zhór.) n. Fr., from état, state; 
Lat. status, and major, greater.] ( Mi.) The staff-oflicers ; 
staff, 

Etats-Unis. Fr.] Seo UNITED STATES. 

Etawah, (¢/-a-waw,) a fortress and cap. of a dist. of 
British India, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
abt. 6) m. from Agra; area of dist. abt. 1.075 sq. m. Jp. 
abt. 500,000. Thuggism formerly prevailed in this dist. 

Etcætera, (et-sct'e-ra.) [Lat.] (Contracted into efe. or 
dv.) And the rest, or others of the kind; and so on; 
and so forth. 

Etch, (c.) v. a. [D. etsen; Ger. ditzen, to corrode by 
acid; root, Sansk. ad, to eat.] To produce figures or de- 
signs on copper or other metallic plates by means of 
lines or sketches first drawn. — To sketch; to delineate; 
to illustrate. 

—r.n. To practise the art of etching. 

Et'chemin, or Echemin, a river of Upper Canada, 
rises in a lake of the sime name in Lat. 46° 21^ N., Lon. 
109 37’ W., und enters the St. Lawrence abt. 4 m. above 
Quebec. Length, abt. 50 m. 

Eteh’er, n. One who practises etching. 

Etch'ing, n. Actor art of etching; a mode of engrav- 
ing.— Impressions taken from an etched plate.— See 
ENGRAVING, and ELECTRO-ETCHING. 

Etch'ing-needle, n. A fincly-pointed steel instru- 
ment, used by etchers for tracing out lines, &c., on a me- 
tallic plate. 

Eteoeles, (¢-(e/o-Klees.) n son of (Edipus and Jocasta. 
Atter his father's death, it was agreed between him and 
his brother Polynices, that they should both share the 
royalty, and each reign alternatelya year. E., by right 
of seniority, first ascended the throne; but after the first 
year of his reign he refused to resign in favor of his 
brother. Polynices resolved to punish him, and for 
this purpose sought the assistance of his father-in-law, 
Adrastus, king of Argos, who assisted him with a large 
army. War commencing, and having been carried on 
with various success for some time, it was at last decided 
by the two brothers, that they should end their dispute 
by engaging in single combat. They both fell, and it is 
said that their ashes separated themselves on the burn-| 
ing pile, as if sensible of resentment, und hostile to re-| 
conciliation, 

Eteos'tic, n. 
chronogram. 

Eter' nal. a. [Fr. cternal; Lat. sternus, æriturnus, 
irum ; Gr. aim, u lifetime, and ternos, denoting con- 
tinuance. The Gr. aim is akin to aei, always, forever.] 
Without beginning or end of existence; that has always 
been and always shall be. 

The eternal God is thy refuge." — Deut. xxxiii. 27. 


—Without end of existence, or duration; endless; im- 
mortal. 
But in them nature's copy not eternal.“ — Shaks. 
—Censeless; perpetual; interminable; without intermis- 
sion. 

“ And fires eternal in thy temple shine." — Dryden. 
—Unchangeable ; immutable ; as, “eternal truth.” Dryden. 
—n. An appellation of God. 

Eter’nalist, n. One who believes in the doctrine of 
the existence of matter being dependent upon eternity. | 


[Gr. éeos, year, and stichos, verse.) A 


Eter’nally, adv, Without beginuing or end of dura- 
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tion, or without end only; forever; unchangeably; im 
variably: at ull times: perpetnally ; without intermission. 

Eter’nity, n. [Fr. éternité; Lat. eternitas.] Duration or 
continuance without beginning or end; duration with- 
out end; the state of time after death. 

(PhiL) An attribute of the Deity, the existence of 
whom, according to the true principles of religion. is 
without beginning or end. It is a negative idea clothed 
with a positive name. To whatever it is applied, it sup- 
poses a present existence, and it is the negation or denial 
of any beginning or end to that self-same state of exist- 
ence. Asupplied to the Deity, it has not been controverted 
by those who acknowledgea deity atall. On thecommon 
basis of argumentative philosophy, there never could 
have been a time when nothing ever existed, as assur- 
edly that state of nothing impalpable must have neces- 
sarily have continued up to the present time. In strict- 
ness, however, we have nothing to do with duration 
prior to that of the visible world; it ís sufficient for us 
to know that the contriver existed before his handiwork. 
Eternity being infinite, is inconceivable by our finite un- 
derstandings; at the same time, we cannot imagine an 
infinite being to exist without it. There is a distinction 
made between nn anterior and a posterior eternity; the 
latter belongs to beings whom God proposes to preserve 
forever, the tormer to himself alone. 

Eter'nize. r.a. [Fr. (cterniser.] To make eternal or 
endless; to perpetuate; to make forever famous ; to im- 
mortalize. 

Etesian, (e- ei- an,) a. [Gr. etesiai (anemoi, winds, being 
understood), periodical winds, monsoons; s, for a 
year, every year, from etos, n yeu Annual; yearly; 
periodical; blowing at stated times of the year, as the 
monsoons and trade-winds. — Sce WIND. 

E'thal, n. [From the first s bles of ether and alco- 
hol] (Gem.) When sperma is saponified, it yields 
ethal instead of glycerine, as is the case with the ordi- 
nary fats. It is a white solid, fusible at 118° Fahr., and 
soluble in alcohol, crystallizing in plates as it cools. It 
possesses the constitution and properties of a true alco- 
hol, and stands in the same relation to palmitic acid that 
ordinary vinous alcohol does to acetic acid. Form. C 
II 

E'tham, [Heb., their strength.] A station of the Israel- 
ites, soon after leaving Egypt, ( Er. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 
6.) It lay near the head of the west gulf of the Red 
Sea, and the wilderness east of it was often called by the 
same name. 

E'tham. (Script.) I. One of four men renowned for 
wisdom, though excelled by Solomon, (1 Kin. iv. 31; 1 
Chr. ii. 6.) He appears to have been a son of Zerah or 
Ezra, und grandson of the patriarch Judah. — II. A Le- 
vite, son of Kishi, aud one of the three masters of the 
temple-music, (1 Chr. vi.44; xv. 17-19.)—III. A person 
to whom Psalm 89 is inscribed, 

Ethan'im, [Heb. constantly flowing] (Seript.) A 
month so named before the captivity, because the au- 
tumnal rains then began to fill the dry river-channels. 
It was afterwards called Tishri, and answers nearly to 
our October. On this month Solomon’s temple was dedi- 
cuted, (1 Ain. viii. 2.) 

Eth'elbnid, king of Wessex, was the eldest surviving 
son of Ethelwolf. He married his stepmother, Judith 
of France, but was forced to abandon that connection, 
and she became the wife of Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
and the ancestress of Matilda, wife of William the Con- 
queror, and, through her, of the kinge of England. Eth- 
elbald was engaged in military conflicts with the Danes, 
and distinguished himself by the common quality of 
bravery, but otherwise holds no remarkable place in his- 
tory. D. 860. 

Eth'elbert, king of Kent, succeeded to the throne A.D. 
560. About five years later he married Bertha, daughter 
of Charibert, king of Paris, a Christian princess, who 
came to Britain accompanied by a Gallic bishop. Ethel- 
bert was acknowledged Bretwalda on the fall of Ceawlin, 
king of Wessex, about 590. The mission of St. Augus- 
tine took place in 597, Ethelbert was baptized, and Au- 
gustine was mude Archbishop of Canterbury. Christi- 
anity was soon after established among the East Saxons 
and in Northumbria. The code of laws which Ethelbert 
published in English, about 600, is the first of our writ- 
ten laws, and the earliest in any modern language. Eth- 
elbert died in 616, aud was afterwards canonized. 

Eth'elbert, king of England, the second son of Ethel- 
wolf, whose kingdom he shared with his brother Ethel- 
bald in 858, and succeeded to tlie whole on Ethelbald's 
death in 860. He was a virtuous prince, and beloved by 
his subjects. D. 806. 

Eth'elred I., king of England, the third son of Eth- 
elwolf, succeeded his brother Ethelbert in 866. He waa 
a virtuous prince, beloved by his subjects, and mostly 
engaged in repelling the incursions of the Danes. D. 871. 

ETHELRED IL, king of England, the son of Edgar, suc- 
ceeded his brother, Edward the Martyr, in 979. lis un- 
manly spirit submitted to pay a tribute to the Danes, by 
u tax levied on his subjects, called Danegelt. To free 
himself from this oppression, he caused the Danes to be 
treacherously massacred, throughcat the country. in one 
day. On this, Sweyn, king of Denmark, entered his 
kingdom, and compelled him to flee to Normardy ; but 
Sweyn dying soon after, Ethelred returned, and, after 
an inglorious reign of 37 years, died 1016. 

Eth'elwolf, king of England, came to the crown in 
837, and has rendered his reign famous for being that in 
which tithes wero instituted. He was a mild and reli- 
gious prince, and went to Rome with his youngest son 
Alfred. D. 857. 

E'ther, 7. [n éther, from Lat. ether ; Gr. aithér. from 
aithd, to light up, to kindle, to burn or blaze : Sansk. 
atapa, the heat of the sun — root, tap, to make hot. 
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C Physics.) That which is above the element of fire; the 
clear upper air; pure refined air; a thin, subtile matter, 
much fiuer aud rarer than air, which, according to some 

hilosophers, begins from the limits of the atmosphere, 
and occupies the heavenly space. 

(Chem.) Ether is used as a generic term to denote a 
series of organic bodies having the general formula Hn 
44'€n Hn44)0. They are looked upon as being derived 
from corresponding alcohols by the abstraction of one 
equivalent of water; or, in other words, they are re- 

ded as the oxide of a radical represented by the for- 
mula within the brackets, of which their alcohols are 
the hydrated oxides, This theory has undergonea modi- 
fication of late years, the followers of Gerhardt laying 
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The process by which the same amount of sulphuric acid 
serves continuously for the abstraction of an equivalent 
of water from an almost indefinite number of equiva- 
lents of alcohol, has been much discussed among cheni- 
ists. Numerous researches have been made on the sub- 
ject by Liebig, Mitscherlich, Graham, and others, and 
the general explanation arrived at, is that the sulphuric 
acid gnites with the alcohol to form sulphethylic acid 
and Water. The sulphethylic acid then splits up into 
ether, which distils over, and sulphuric acid, which again 
unites with the alcohol to form a second portion of 
sulphethylic acid, which is in its turn decomposed. The 
great difficulty in admitting this view arises front the 
circumstance that sulphethylic acid should be first 
formed and then immediately decomposed, under pre- 
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strained, my will, my voluntary guiding power, is de 
prived of its accustomed Ireedon, and Tam no louver 
at liberty to act as I please. It hence appears that for 
all practical moral purposes, the will must be consciously 
free, otherwise there can be no respousibility. And uot 
only so; the other faculties, which always go to nid the 
moral judgment in pronouncing its awards, must be in 
a normally healthy condition, otherwise no moral blame 
is attachuble to a vicious act more than ton virtuous 
one. Were our law courts capable of publicly recog- 
nizing the more delicate shades of character and of 
guilt that frequently come before them for judgment, 
and were human nature better able to appreciate the 
fluer traits and more delicate lineaments of men's dis- 
positions, there can be little doubt that our civil and 


it down nsa principle that the equivalent of an ether 
when existing alone is double, and that its compounds 
are forrned by substitution. There are strong reasons in 
support of this theory, as will be seen when we consider 
the dou ble and compound ethers. Ethers are subdivided 
into — 1. Simple ethers, of which ordinary vinous ether 
may be taken as a type (C41150) ; 2. the double ethers, 
which consist of two equivalents of different ethers 
united, as the methyl-ethylic ether (CyH30,0,H;0); and tho 
compound ethers, which contain an equivalent of an 
ether united to an equivalent of an acid or halogen, and 
correspond to salts ; thus nitric ether is C4HS$0,NOg ; hy- 
drochlorie ether, C,H;Cl. From the formule given of 
the double and compound ethers, it will be seen that 
they may be considered as double atoms of the original 
.ether, in which one atom is replaced by another ether 
im one case, and by an anhydrous acid or a halogen in 


criminal codes would experience an entire modification 
of their peculiar rigor against peculiar offences and 
crimes often committed with but little moral cogitation, 
and with but little moral guilt. For how often are 
men’s passions strong where their moral perception is 
not of the highest! And when malevolent emotions 
become heated, do they not blind men's minds to every 
other cousideration but what this wicked passion points 
them to? Then the history of the growth and forma- 
tion of human character is nearly a terra incognita, and 
such should always be taken into account in anything 
approaching a perfect code of moral, or even of crimin 

law. Whatever is calculated to shake or to confirm the 
will in its moral endeavors, is calculated to shake or to 
confiru the comparative perfection of the moral char- 
acter. With the view, accordingly, of ascertaining and 


cisely similar circumstances of temperature. Mitscher- 
lich and Graham consider that the sulphuric acid acts in 
a catalytic manner, simply inducing composition in 
other bodies by its pressure, somewhat in the manner | 
of a ferment.— For a fuller discussion of this very in- 
teresting subject, the reader is referred to Miller's Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, vol. iii., 3d edition. 

Ether'iform, a. Ilaving the form of ether. 

Eth'erine, n. (Chem.) A volatile, oily hydrocarbon 
formed during the preparation of ether, and known us 
light oil of wine. 

Etherizna'tion, n. (Med. The administration of 
ether by inhalation, as an anesthetic, 

E'therize, v. a. To convert into ether; to stupefy with 
ether, / ` 

Eth’ic, or Ern'rcat, a. [Fr. Ethique; Lat. ethicus: Gr. 


the other. In common parlance, ether is generally taken 
to mean the ordinary sulphuric ether, as it is improperly 


ethisos, from ethos, custom, usage, manners, habits.) Re- 
lating to manners or morals; treating of morality; de- 
liveriug precepts of morality. 

Eth'ically, adv. According to the doctrines of morality. 

Eth'ies, n. sing. or pl. [Fr. éthique; Gr. ethica, from 
ethos.) The science which treats of the laws of voluntary 
action, and thus seeks to determine tlie nature and ex- 
tent of moral duty. This branch of knowledge has been 
divided by modern writers into two parts, the one com- 
prehending the theory of moral science, and the other 
its practical doctrines. On the former side, the first part 
investigates that principle of our constitution by which 
we are led to form the notion of moral distinctions ; and 
on the latter side it inquires into the proper object of 
moral approbation. In other words, this science en- 
deavors to give an answer to the question, — Is it by the 
same faculty that perceives the existence of truth and 
falsehood in other departments of knowledge, or by a 
peculiar power of moral perception, which is pleased 


of classifying the various sources of our activity, various 
ethical inquirers have analyzed our various propensities 
into nearly the following principles: 1. There are our 
appetites of hunger, thirst, and sex, which take their 
rise from the body, and which ally us with the brutes. 
To those natural appetites belong the acquired ones: 
such as the liking for tobacco and other narcotics, and 
for intoxicating drinks. All stimulants are of this class. 
2. There are the desires, which may be conveniently dis- 
tributed into the desire for knowledge Curiosity), the 
desire of society, the desire of esteem, the desire of power 
(ambition), the desire of superiority (emulation). Then 
there are the acquired desires, or, as Dr. Hutchinson 
termed them, “secondary desires:” such as the desire 
for wealth, for dress, for equipage, for retinue, and for 
furniture, which are all readily explainable on the prin- 
ciple of association. 3. Then there ure the affections, or 
those active principles whose direct and ultimate object 
is the communication of pleasure or of pain to any of 


with one set of qualities and displeased with another, 
on which the peculiar obligation of moral conduct is 
founded? What is the common quality or qualities, in 
short, belonging to all the different forms of virtue? Is 
it benevoleuce—is it sympathy—is ita rational self-love? | 
Thus the scope of the one question is to ascertain the 
origiu of our moral ideas; that of the other to refer the 
various moral phenomena to their most simple and gen- 
eral laws, Again, the practical doctrines of morality 
comprehend the rules formed to direct human conduct, 
and the best means of compassing this general end. 
These two questions, when properly treated, seem to 
exhaust the entire theory of morals. Ethics, then, is a 
word which shall be employed in the succeeding article 
as altogether synonymous with moral philosophy. One 
of its best nnd latest German expounders observes: 
* The best name for this science is Ethic, or doctrine of 
morals, as is clear from the relation of this word to tlie 
three fundamental conceptions of morals — law or duty, 
virtue, and chief good," E., or morals, has properly to 
do with action rather than with thought; and hence 
the name of the ac/ive powers that Reid and Stuart have 
employed in their works to designate this field of 
iuquiry; not that action belongs exclusively to morals 
nnd not also to the intellectual faculties; but that it 
belongs more obtrusively and overtly to this department 
than it does to the other. Action in general is two- 
fold: it is either instinctive and constitutional, as hun- 
ger, thirst, and the love of sex; orit is voluntary and 
designed, as when men pursue a course of ambition, or 
spend a long life in the endeavor to master somo depart- 
ment of knowledge. Of those two lines of action, one 
is necessary, compulsory, and absolnte while it lasts; 
while the other is contingent, voluntary, and relative. 
I may resist the strong urgings of ambition or of glory ; 
but I cannot resist the demands of hunger. It is at the 
choice of Napoleon whether he leave Elba or not, al- 


our fellow-creatures, These are distinguished, according 
to their tendency, into benevolent and malevolent affec- 
tions. To the former class belong the parental and the 
filial emotions — those of kindred, love, friendship, 
patriotism, universal benevolence, pity, gratitude, &c. 
lt is to be remarked, regarding those affections, that 
this classification is simply offered from its convenience, 
not from its being exhaustive. There is one peculiarity 
observable with respect to these emotions, that, accom- 
panied as they all are with exquisite pleasure, they have, 
nevertheless, nothing selfish in their origin. This has 
been fully demonstrated by many writers. It is a remark 
of Bishop Butler, that the final cause of so much agree 
able emotion connected with the exercise of benevolence 
is,in all likelihood, meant to induce us to cultivate with 
peculiar care a class of our active principles so immedi- 
ately subservient to the happiness of human society, 
Our malevolent passions, or affections, are usually dis- 
tributed into hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge, and some 
kinds of resentment, As the former class of affections 
are always accompanied with pleasant emotions, so the 
malevolent ones are invariably attended by disagreeable 
ones. It is obvious from this, that the litter are only 
to be used with a great degree of caution, and on no 
occasion in greater intensity than the urgent necessi- 
ties of the case demand. They are like those poisonous 
cures that are sometimes administered to us to restore 
our frames to their accustomed health, If the pre- 
scribed dose be overstepped, the chances are that we 
must atone for our rasliness with our lives. Such would 
be the constitution of man, were no inheritance of reason 
or of conscience to fall to his share, Reason, however, 
renders the nature of man altogether different from what 
it would otherwise be. It is by this faculty, in its mul- 
tifarious forms, that man is capable of availing himself 
fully of his past experience in avoiding those temporary 
pleasures that he knows will be succeeded by a corre- 


termed from being obtained from alcoliol by the nction 
of sulpuric acid. Pure ether is an extremely limpid, 
colorless, transparent fluid, very volatile, and refracting 
light with great power. Its odor is peculiarly powerful 
and penetrating if inhaled; at first producing exhilara- 
tion, and afterwards stimulating effects, followed by in- 
sensibility to pain. As an anesthetic it is, if not so pow- 
erful, at least less dangerous than chloroform. It has a 
specific gravity of 0724 at 50° F., and boils at 948° F. It is 
used for producing cold artificially by rapid evaporation. 
Its vapor is extremely dense, sinking heavily in air; great 
care should therefore be taken not to pour it out witha 
flame below it, otherwise an explosion of a dangerous 
character might ensue. Mixed with certain proportions of 
air, it forms x highly explosive compound. It dissolves 
readily in alcohol, but very sparingly in water. It is 
much used in medicine; bnt its principal commercial 
application is as a solvent for pyroxylin in the manufac- 
ture of collodion. In analysis it is used as a solvent for 
fats, is prepared from alcohol by the action of sulphuric 
acid at an elevated temperature, On the small scale, 
the apparatus which may be employed for the purpose 
isthe retort and receiver (Fg. 968) into which a mix- 
ture of equal weights of spirits of wine, or rectified 
spirit and oil of vitriol, or, by volume, 2 of alcohol and 
1 of sul phuric acid, are placed, and heat being cautiously 
Applied, a liquid distils over, which consists of ether 
and water. In a short time, the contents of the retort 
begin to blacken. and the operation must be stopped, or 
the distillate will become contaminated with sulphur- 
ous acid. On the large scale, the process of Boulay. or 
the Continuous process, as it is termed, is now generally 
in use. Equal measures of alcohol and sulphuric acid 
are heated in a capacious retort, which is connected with 
a reservoir of alcohol in su lu a manner that, as fast as 
the ether distils off, à corresponding amount of alcohol 
makes np the deficiency. The process is continued un- 


a thirty times the original amount of alcohol is used, 
ae sulphuric acid acting over nnd over again as the 
eut by which an equivalent of water is abstracted 
Tom an equivalent of alcohol. 


the’ real. a. [Lat. atherius.] Formed of ether; con- 
falning or filled with ether; heavenly; celestial; relat- 
Eth, to or existing in the air. 

realism, Ethereal'ity, n. Quality of being 
ethereal. 


Ethe’realize, v.a. To convert into ether or into a 

Eth y subtile fluid; to render ethereal or spiritual. 
ined, enlized, p.a. (Chem.) Converted into ether; 

© ethereal or spiritual. 
really. adv. In an ethereal or heavenly manner. 
realness, u. Quality of being ethereal. 

Moll in. n. (Zo) A genus of fresh-water bivalve 
and “sca, living attached to shells and stones in the Nile 
with cher rivers of Africa. The mautle lobes are free, 
the «E large quadrate foot like that of the Uniones, and 
ext shell is pearly and blistered internally, and covered 

Eth al with a green epidermis which is often eroded. 
M A Re, in Georgia, a village of Jones co., abt. 17 

Eth - by N, of Milledgeville. 

*rification, (¢tier-if-e-kai’shun,) n. [Fr.] (Chem.) 


though it is quite necessary that he should have his 
breakfast on that inauspicious morning. It thus appears, 
that while the one class of actions is necessary to our 
existence, the other is by no means necessary; and many 
persons would be all the happier to resist those urgent 
ongings which besiege their wills and often carry them 
captive. Another consequence follows from this consid- 
eration, which it is all-important to note on the present 
occasion — that it depends altogether on whether the 
will of man be consciously free, as to whether his acts 
can carry with them any moral responsibility. If a 
stone accidentally falls on my head, and materially in- 
jures me, I do not blame the stone, I simply lay the 
charge on my own evil fortune. If I am bitten severely 
by my neichbor’s dog, I may pronounce the dog dan- 
gerous to the liezes, I cannot hold him guilty of assault. 
But if I am knocked down and robbed by a ruffian in 
the next lane, I «hall use all my endeavor to have him 
bronght before the maxistrate, and punished; for un- 
less he be an imbecile or a madman, he cannot set up 
a plea of moral incompetence, which everybody would 
urge in favor of the previous cases. Nor am I respon- 
sible for an act performed by me while I was under 
moral or physical compulsion; for by being so con- 
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sponding suffering, and in submittiug to those lesser ills 
of life which he knows will ultimately minister to a 
greater accession of good. Ina word, he can form that 
more enlarged and liberal idea of happiness with which 
every cultivated man is acquainted, and he can delib- 
erate about the best means of attaining to this wished- 
for goal. It is impossible to pronounce the word hap- 
piness in the hearing of any man without at the same 
time enkindling in his mind various ideas, more or less 
attainable, of an exceedingly desirable object. 4. Self- 
love, accordingly, or that species of desire which longs 
for personal happiness as an end in itself, is a rational 
principle of our nature, altogether legitimate and praise- 
worthy when kept in its own place. The pursuit of one’s 
interest in an enlightened way is perfectly lawful as an 
ethical end; it only becomes nnlawful when, by its ex- 
cess, it shuts out that essentially higher principle which 
men have variously termed the moral faculty, the moral 
sense, the conscience.  Selfinterest, or self-love, differs 
from selfishness, which always indicates a peculiarly low 
and vulgar state of character, which is only content 
with the perpetual gratification of a morbid sensuality. 
This enlightened regard to our own interest was, by 
many of the ancient philosophers, regarded as the whole 
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of virtue, and they thought they had accomplished the 
Aut of sures when they bad laid down rales, of more 
or less particularity, for the attainmentof this "supreme 
good,” this summum bonum, Nur is it to be wondered 
at, that they placed the whole of virtue in this prmden- 
tial selGregard; for the two principles — that of self- 


interest and of the moral faculty — lead to nearly the Etholog ie, or ErioLociCAL, a. Treating of morality. 


same course of action in practical life. That the prin- 
ciples are not identical — on the contrary are radically 
aud abidiugly distinct, may be estatlished from a variety 
of considerations. It is from experience that we learn 
the connection of virtue aud happiness; and hence vir- 
tue, the cause, must certain! 7 precede the existence of | 
self-love, as the effect, In all languages, the words em- 
ployed to denote the ideas of duty aud interest are dis- 
tinct. The to kalon sud the kathebon of the Greeks, aml 
the honestum and utile of the Latins, express exactly 
what we mern when we speak of duty and of interest, 
A similar conclusion likewise flads countenance in the 
early period at which our moral jalgnenuts make their 
af sore) it being always a considerable while before 
it is possible that we should be capable of forming the 
neral notion of our own happiness. To escape the 
force of some of the fureguing arguments, it has been 
alleged that this notion of rizhtand wrong, nsa separate 
existence in human nature, was first of all discovered 
by philosophers and politicians, and the influence of 
education lias effected the rest on the growing mind of 
the race. Now education is no doubt a powerful Instru- 
ment; but there is no example on record that can be 
pointed out to illustrate the case of a new creation be- 
ing implanted in men's minds by means of this potent 
organ of culture. No doubt sufficient allowance must 
be made for the different circumstances of mankind in| 
different periods of society, and for the diversity of 
their speculative opinionas, as well as for the different 
moral significance of the same action, performed ander 
different systems of external behavior, Rut while elu- 
cation may, aud does, in this way modify in important 
Tespects the moral sentiments of mankind, as well as 
their opinions recarding the beantiful and the sublime, 
we would be far from maintaining that it can effect sneh 
wonders as to create our notions of right and wrong, 
or our resthetical ideas, — The science of E. gives rise to 
an infinite number of inquiries, the principal of which 
are considered under Besury, Conscience, Freepom, 
Necesaity, Rsve'atio s, VizrUE, Ac. See ulso the heads 
of the several systems of philosophy, ‘ 
Ethlon le Acid, n. [Gr. aither, nir, and theion, sul- 
phur.) (Chem.) It may be viewed aa the bisulphate of 
the diatomic radical ethylene. It is ethylene united 
with two equivalents of water, and four of sulphuric acid. 
Ethiopia, (^o pta) (Gr. aithd-dps, sunburnt.] (Ane, 
Geog.) Originally, all men of dark-brown or black color 
were culled Ethiopians, Later, this name was given 
more particularly to the inhabitants of the countries 
south of Libya and Egypt, or the Upper Nile, extend- 
ing from WP? te 25° N. Lat, and 45? to 559 E, Lan., f. e. the 
Cush or Kash of the Bible, and the present Nubia, Sen- 
naar, Kordofan, Abyssinia. The accounts which the 


ancients hive left us with repect to this people ure, E’tiolate, r.n. To become white; to become whitened Etna, in Ohio. a 


even where they are not of an entirely fabnlons nature, 
extremely scanty and untrustworthy, as both Groeks 
and Romans never got beyond Napata, 19° N. Lat. We 
will just mention that from the Homeric age down to 
Ptolemy — whe is somewhat better informed these 
regions were peopled by Pygmies, Troglodytes (dwellers 
in caverns), Bleminyes (hideous men), Macrobii (lang- 
lived men), Kc, besides being divided into the lands of 
cinnamon, myrrh, of elephant-eaters, fish-eatera, tor- 
toise-caters, serpent-eatera, &. The only portion of an- 
cient reconla which does contain something akin to his- 
torical accounts, is that which refers to Meroc, an island 
formed by the rivers Astaphus and Astaboras, tributa- 
ries of the Nile, — See Aursst4, Menor, and NUBIA. 

Ethiopian. u. Pertaining to Ethiopia. 

—n. A native of Ethiopia. 

Ethiopic, a. Keluting to Ethiopia. 

—n. The langnage of Ethiopia. 

Ethiops Mineral, n. Chem.) Subsulphide of mer- 
cury. Itis obtained as a black powder by transmitting 
a current of sulpliaretted hydrogen through à solution 
of a mercurial subsalt, or by tritnrating 18 parts of moist 
sulphur with 200 of mercury, Form. HS. 

Eth'moid, Eth moid'al, a. [From Gr. efmos, a siove, 
and sidos, form.| Pertaining to the ethmoid bone, 

Eth'moid Bone, n. (4224) One of the bones of the 
hewl, which is excedingly soft and spongy, consisting 
of many convoluted plates, which form a network like 
a honeycomb, It is somewhat eubical in form, and is 
situated between the two orbitary processes of the 
frontal bone, at the root. of the nose, The olfactory 
nerves shoot down through the numerous small perio- 
rations of this bone into the organs of smell. 

Ethnie. Eth'nical, a. It. ng Or. ,: 
from ethnos, a nation or people ]. Relating to à nation 
or 2 relating to the races. or classes of man- 
kind, — Heathen; pugin, (opposed to Jewish or Chris- 
tian.) — Mu libras. 

Ethnoz'rapher. n. (Gr. ethnos a nation, and gra- 
pho, to describe.) One who is versed in ethnography. 
Ethnograph ie, or Ermvoonveatcat, a. Relating to. 

ethnography. | 
Ethnoz'raphy, n. Gr. hnos, a nation or a class of 
people, and graphs, to describe.) A description of the 
different races of men, their manners, customs, institu- 
tions, and languages, or a work ou that subject, 
i 7 Malen: or ErHNOLOGICAL, a. Relating to eth- 
nology 
Ethnol'ogist, n. One who is versed In ethnology. 
Ethnol'ogy, n. (Gr. e£inos, a nation, and logos, ù dis- 
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course,] That branch of science which treats of the dif- 
ferent races of men, their distinguishing characteristics, 
their origin, migrations, and settlements, and their rela- 
ton to each other in regard. to civilization, numbers, 
and powers, References: Agassiz, Types of Mankind ; 
Dr. Latham, Descriptive Ethnlogy. 


Ethologist, n. One who is versed in ethics or egpoloy. 

Ethology. n (Gr. ethos or éthos, vustom, ge, and 
logos, w diSeourse,] A treatise on ethics; the science of 
ethics: u treatise on morality. 

Etp’yl, Eth'ule, n. (Gr. uither, air, nnd wle, the ms- 
tenal of which à thing is made.) (Chem.) The secoud 
and most important member of the series of alcohol rad- 
icals, When n mixture of granulated gine and iodide 
of ethyl is heated to à temperature of 300? in a tube 
from which the afr has been exhausted, a number of | 
compounds are formed, ethyl, the radical in. question, 
amongst Chem, By pb | the tube under water, tho | 
lie compounds are ejected in à guseous form; and by 
carefully collecting the portions which come off last, 
the ethyl is obtained nearly in a state of purity. Ethyl) 
is a colorless gus with slightly ethereal smell, and burns 
with à luminous fame, It ay be liquefied at 58° Fahr. 
by a pressure of Z!5atinosplieres, Frankland estimates 
its boiling-point nt -. It js the radical of ether and 
alcohol, andas snch deserves especial notice. Tt dissolves 
readily in alcohol, but not in water, Form, Oy, Olt. 

Ethylene, or OLgriast Gas, n. (Chem) Tho second 
hydrocarbon in the oleflant gas series, Form. CAU. 
These hydroearbous are described under the head of 
OLRPIANT GAs, 

Eth'ylene-di'nmine, n. (Chem.) See Diamine, 


Etienne, St., „en, an important manufacturing 
town of France, cap, of dep, Loire, 32 m, 8 S.W.ef Lyons, 
and about 258 m. & SK. of Paris, on the Turens, an 
aMuent of the Loire, in the centre of a valnable and 
extensive coalfield, It is sarronnded by coul-mines, is 
seated upon cnal deposits, and has galleries driven even 
beneath its streets, The stream on which the town is 
built furnishes invaluable water-power to move its ma- 
chinery, and its waters are also of great nse for temper- 
dog iron and steel. The most noteworthy building is 
the Hotel-de- Ville, which contains the Musce Industriel, 
with specimens of the manufactures of the town, and 
of the minerals and fossils of the neighborhood. Kr. E. 
is famous for its manufactures of ribbons and fire-arma. 
The ribbon-mannfactories contain 30,000 looms, and the 
annual value of their produce is estimated at 60,000,000 
franca ($12,600,000) in value. They ure unrivalled in ele- 
gange of design, und in richness nnd delicacy of color, 
and are exported to all parts of the world. ere are 
extensive private manufactorics of firearms, besides an! 
imperial fire-arms manufactory, which supplies most of 
the muskets of the French army, St E. also exten-| 
sive manufactures of bayonets, scythes, nails, saw- 
blades, foils, anvils, vices, files, and also of silks, velvets, 
lace, embroidery, muslins, glass, leather, and paper.) 
From the coal-fields on which St, E. is situated, about 
600,000 tons are raised annually, Pup. 121,744. | 


or bleached, " 

Eiiola'tion, n. (Bot) That condition of a plant in 
which all the green color is absent. Such a state is pro- 
duced by want of light. When it is artificially obtained 
by keeping plants in the dark in order to insure their 
being more tender and insipid than is natural to them, 
it is called blanching, as in the case of celery, Etioluted 
parts become green by exposure to light. 

( Med.) This term is sometimes used in Puthology to 
denote the paleness produced in those persons who have 
been kept long without light, or a similar paleness re- 
sulting from a chronic disease, 

Etlological, a. Pertaining to etiology or etiology. 

Etiol'o x m. Bec /ETIOLOG Y, 

Et liquet e, (eto Lot) n. | Fr. n ticket, ceremony.] The 
forms of manners and behavior that prevail in polite 
society, established by usage and good breeding. The 
name is probably derived from the custom that pre- 
vailed, on etate occasions, of delivering a ticket to each 
person, instructing him as to the part which he was to 
take in the ceremony, At no time, probably, was th | 
spirit of E ro predominant aud so tyrannical ns at the 
court of Lonis XIV. of France. At the present day, tha“ 
E, of European courts is becoming less and less strict: 
aud in private society, many of the old and absurd forms 
are given up. " E," save n writer on this subject, * is 
the burrier which society draws around itself as n protec- 
tion against offences the how eannor touch; itisashield 
against the intrusion of the impertinent, the improper, 
aud the vulgar; a guard agsinst those obtuse persons 
who, having neither talent nor delicacy, would be con- 
tinnally thrusting themselves into the society of men 
tu whom their presence might (from the difference of 
feeling and habit) be offensive and even insupportable.” 
The rides that are laid down on this salject are various, 
and are to be properly learned only by experience. Gen- 
erally, however, à person going into society shonli main- 
tain n certain degree of self-respect, and regard for the 
feelings of others, and should endeavor to make binself 
agreeable, 

Kt nn, or Etna, „ A volcanic mountain of Sicil y, on 
the E coast of the island, and about 10 m. from Catania. 
Cirenmference at its base, 65 m. Height, 10784 feet 
above the level of the sea, This is one of the most gele- 
brated mountains in Europe, and ix divided by the Si- 
vilius into three parts or. regions: the lava or lower, 
the wooded or middle, and the upper. The lower con- 
tains vineyards, corn-fields, and pastures, and many 
towns, villages, and convents; the middle is crowded 
with forests of ouk, chestnut, ash, fir, and pine, and with 
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an infinite number of aromatic plants; the n is em 
tirely destitute of vegetation, aud the summit is always 
covered with ice and snow, except here and there, where 
it is overspread with a thick layer of black ashes. The 


first eruption of Æ. on record is that mentioned by Dio 
dorus Sicnlus, without fixing the period when it ha 

pened; but the second, recorded by Thucydides, was iu 
the year TH m. c. From this period to the year 1447 
there were 18 more eruptions. After this it ceased to 


Pig. 909, — DISTANT VIEW OF ETNA, 


emit fire nearly 90 years; when, in 1536, another took 
place. Others followed in 1554, 1567, 1608, 1660, 168: 
aml 160%, which last was very terrible, and attend 
with an earthquake that overturned the town of Cata- 
nin. Smaller eruptions afterward happened in 1755, 
1765, 1764, 1766, 1750. and 1757. From the great crater 
at the top issues continually a sulphureous smoke; but 
eruptions fron it are very rare, as before rixing to that 
heizht, the lava breaks out at some fissure where it finds 
the least opposition. Besides the fruits which are the 
finest in the island, and the wood for fuel which Etna 
affords, the inhabitants likewise derive a great benefit 
from its snow, This is an indispensable necessity in 
Sicily and the 8. part of Naples, and is in great request. 
An eruption of E took place in 1879, attended with con- 
siderable loss of life nnd destruction to property. See 
Rodwell's Æ. (Lond. 1879). 

Etna, in I/L, a P. O. of Coles co An Ind ,a v. of Hunting- 
den co, abt. 90 m, N, E.of Indianapolis — A township of 
Kosciuskn c- In Ted. a township of Hardin co. 

Etna, in Mainz, n post-villnge and township of Penobscot 
co., ut 30 m. N. E. of Augusta; . about 1,100, 

Etna, in Minnesota, a post-village Tr Fillmore cu, about 
15 m. WSW. of Preston, 

Etna, in Missouri, n post-village of Scotland co., about 
35 m. W. of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Etna, in New York, à. post-villnge of Tompkins co., on 
Fall Creek, nbont 160 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

wt-villnge und township of Licking 
co., about 18 m. E. of Columbna: pep. about 1.900, 

Etna, in Oregon, n post-village of Polk co., nbont 8 m. 
N.E. of Dallas. 

Etna, in /*»n«ylranía, a post-village of Alleghany co., 
on the Alleghany River. abont 4 m. above Pittsburg. 

Etna, in Teras, n post-office of Smith co. 

Etna, in Wiseonsin, a post-villoge of Lafayette co., abt. 
15 m. S.W. of Darlington, 

Etna Centre, in Meine, a P.O, of Penobscot en. 

Et nu Green, in /ndiona,a P. O. of Koscinske co, 

Etna Mills, in California, n. post-village of Siskiyou 
co, about 30 m. S. ef Yreka: pop. about 400. 

Etne‘an, o. (Ge) Pertaining to Etna, 

Eton. à town of England. in Buckinghamshire, on the 
Thames, opposite Windsor, with which it is connected 
by a bridge, and within a short distance of the Windsor 
Station of the Great Western. Railway. It ix chiefly 
celebrated for containing a royal seminary of education, 
called Aton College, founded by King Henry VI. in 146, 
The average number of * boys? resident hete, is about 
600, and they are ra composed of the sons of 
the wristocratic and wealthy, Pop, 4.400 

Etourderie. d-(órd'7, n. Fr.) Heedlessness ; thonght- 
lessness; light hendedness, 

Etowah, or Hien wer, in Georgia. n mall river, rie 
ing in Lompkin co, and flowing W. by 8, joins the 
Qostenanla at Kome, to form the Coosa. Gold has been 
found along its shores. 

Etra’rin, or Tuscis, Gr. Tyrrhenía,] designated, nt a 
period anterior to the foundation of Rome, neurſy the 
whole of Italy, together with seme of the most imper- 
tant western islands. Its northern port, from the Alpe 
to the Apennines, was known under the nime of Æ Or. 
cumpadona; its sonthern. from the Tiber down to the 
Gulf of Pestom, or, according to some, to the Sicilian 
Sen, under that of F. Gowpeniana; while the central 
portion, bonnded on the N. by the Apennines and the 
kiver Macra, S. and E. hy the Tiber. aid W, by the Tyr- 
rhenion Sea, was called K. Proprio., "The two first, how- 
ever, dil not long remain KEtruscsn territory, bnt were 
either reconqnered by the surrounding tribes to whom 
they had originally belonged, or fell into the hands of 
new immigrants. No historical records of that brief 

riod of any moment having yet come to light. E. 
per, forming the greatest part of Tuscany, the for- 
mer duehy of Lucea, and a part of the Pontifical Stat 
deserves special interest. See Tuscany. Cities and 
Cemeteries of E., Dennis, new ed., Lon., 1877. 

Etrus can, . ‘Relating to Etruria ; as, Etruscan vase, 

for which see Vase, 
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»€n ville, in Minncso'a, n post-village of Fillmore co., 
on the Upper Iowa River, about 40 m. S.E. of Rochester, 
Eten, a Village of the Netherlands, 8 m. from Breda; 
6.047. 
Guter, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of York co. 
eli m. a town of Baden, 5 tn. from Carlsrnhe. 
Manuf. Paper, cotton goods, and gunpowder. Jop. 5,800, 
Ett wick, a river of Scotland, in. Selkirkshire, joins the 
Tweed near Melrose. 
xt'trick, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Trempealeau 
cn.. bt, 5 m. N.E. of Galesville. À 
EU ty, Witt, an English painter, B. at York, 1787. His 
ith and Joun of Arc, cach a series of three large pic- 
tures, are reputed his best compositions. D. 1850. 
Etude, n. [r.] A composition in music, or in the fine 
arts,Which is intended, or may serve, for a study. Webster, 
tuni, (d-twi,) n. [Fr.] A case for tweezers and such in- 
struments, 
tym, n. An etymon. (n.) k 
molog ie, or ErrwoLoo'tcAL, a. [Fr. c ymologique.] 
Pertaining to etymology, or the derivation of words, ac- 
cording to or by means of etymology. 
Ety molog'ically, adr. According to etymology. 
Ety molog'icon, n. A treatise on etymology. Milton. 
Ey mol ogist, n. [Fr. Teste! One versed in 
ety mology ; one who searches into the origin of words. 
Et y mmol'ogize, r.a. and n. To search into the origin 
of words; to give the etymology of a word.—B. Janson. 
Ety mology. n. Or. etymos, from eteos, true, real, 
nuine, probably from eimi, to be; efymon, the true 
jteral seuse of a word according to its derivation. the 
derivation of a word trum its root. and logos, acconnt.) 
That part of grammar which treats of words by them- 
selves, or their classification, their formation, nnd the 
alteration of their forms by derivation and inflection. It 
teaches the deduction of one word from another, and 
the various modifications by which thesenseot the same 
word is diversified. The recent philological researches 
have given to this department of mara much more 
extensive and important field of inquiry, by bringing 
together whole groups of languages, and showing the 
connection existing between them in word and form. 

Et'y mon, n. (Gr. and Lat. etymon, pl. efyma.] An 
original; a root, or primitive word. 

u. [Gr. 48] A prefix signifying well, easy, good. 

WR, (,) a town of France, dep. Seine Inférieure, 18 m. 
from Dieppe. It is remarkable for its chateau. The 
forest of en extends for a considerable way on the E. 
and S. sides of the town. 

Eu ban ks, iu Georgia, a post-village of Columbia co., 
about £O m. N. E. by E. of Milledgeville. 

Eabuea, eu.) [Aue. Euboia; Turkish, Egripo; It. 
3 he largest island in the .Egean Sea, 
formerly called Negropont; Lat. between 37° 67° and | 
39° 2” NL Lon. between 22° 40' and 24° 40' E. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Trikeri Channel, and on the! 
W. by those of Talanta aud Egripo. It extends in a 
directi cn parallel to the mainland ; and is 105 m. long by | 


30 m. in extreme breadth, although in one part its 
breadth is scarcely four miles. At the narrowest part 
it is Connected with the mainland by a bridge. The 


island is intersected by a chain of mountains, running 
N.W. and S. E., and attaining in the centre,in the range 
of Monnt Delphi, an elevation of abont 4,500 feet. Cop- 
per and other metals are obtained in the island, which 
contains numerous bot springs. The pastures are 
excellent, and the declivities of the mountains covered 
with forests of fir-trees, The climate is salubrious, the! 
valleys well watered and very fertile, but little culti- 
vated. The chief products nre cotton, oil, wiue, wheat, 
fruit, ad honey. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged 
in the Breeding of cattle. The chief town is Chalcis, 
(J. ) EF. was peopled in the early historic times chictly | 
by Tou fe Greeks, andaflerwards by colonists from Athens, 
Who formed a number of independent cities or states. 
After the Persian wars, E. was subjugated by the Athe- 
nians, sander whose rule it continued till they, in their 
tur. were subdued by Philip of Macedon. By the Ro- 
mins it was finally united with the province of Achaia 
under Vespasian. In 1204 it came iuto the possession of 
the V enetians, and received the name of Negroponte. In 
© Year H70, the island was taken by the Turks, in 
Whose hands it remained til 1821, when the inhabi- 


of the kingdom of Greece. 1%. 70,000. 

1 CRA rite. n. (u.) A seleniuretof silver and copper. | 
tis a soft Aiver- white mineral, containing about 42 per 
ne «of silver, and 25 of copper. | 
iy ptas. n. (Or. ew, well; kalypto, I cover.) 
(z Mot. genus of plants, order Myrtucer, They are 
ces ë having hard wood, alternate, entire coriaceous 
= Yes, and yellow flowers, growing in copes. They 
natives hf Australia and Tasmania. e most im- 
zt nt species is E. resinifera, the iron bark, which 
Ban een incision an astringent substance called Botany 
the’ A no, This contains a peculiar substance, to which | 
plo name — has been given. It has been em- 
Sd asa remedy in diarrhoea, The leavesof E mam- 
cha, and other species spontaneously exile a sac-| 
— substance resembling manna, and hence termed 
pi tralian manna. It is said to drop from trees in 
of eR Sometimes as largeasanalmond, The secretions 
on t 3S Eucalypti are commonly of a gummy nature, and 
his account the trees are sometimes called gum-trees. 
and rk of some of them separates in fibrous layers ; 
of m, Pis peculiarity has also obtained for them the name 
5tringy-bark trees. They frequently attain a prodi- 
height, 200 ft. or more, the trunks being destitute 

Tan ches to a height of 100 to 150 ft. See p. 972. 
rist, n. [Fr. eucharist ; Gr. eucharistia, the giv- 
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ing of thanks.] Ina theolozica! sense, the Lord's Supper. 

The term is not fonnd in the New Testament; but in the 

history of the institution of this ordinance the word 
eucharistesas occur»; and this probably led Justin Mar- 
tyr and others to adopt the word, — gratitude for divine 
mercy aud grace being a chief requisite in those who| 
would worthily partake. During the first three cen-| 
turies the E. was celebrated every Bailey : but after-| 
wards it came to be administered only three times in 
the year, — at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. In 
early times, the E. was celebrated in the churches with 
clused. doors, to the exclusion of all but the initiated, 
and it ordinarily took place at night. The use of tapers 
on the occasion is traced to these nocturnal celebrations. 
The mixing of water with the wine was generally re- 

ed by the early Church as essential to the due per- 
orinance of the rite; and hence the three elements of 
bread, wine, nnd water are mentioned. At first the com- 
munion bread was that in common use; but abont the 
ith century a peculiar kind of bread began to be pre- 
pared exclusively for it, of a circular form, and im- 
pons with the sign of the cross. The communion in 
oth kinds, Y. e. the bread and the cup, to both laity and 
clergy, appears to. have prevailed in the Church until 
about the 12th century, when the enp began to be gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the laity, which was anthorized hy 
the Council of Constance in 1415, und confirmed by that 
of Trent in 1562. The Roman Catholic Church profess 
to believe that Christ's whole and entire body, sonl, and 
divinity, are contained in either species and in the small- 
est particle of each. Hence they infer, that, whether 
the communicant receives only the bread or the wine, 
he enjoys the full benefit of the sacrament. In. tlie 
early Church, communicants appear to have received the 
sacrament standing. 

Eucharis'tic, or EUCHARIS'TICA, a. [Fr. eucharis- 
poe (cl Containing expressions of thanks; per- 
taining to the Lord's Supper. 

Eu'chee (or U'cure) Creek, in Alabama, enters the 
Chattahoochee River from Russell county, near Fort 
Mitchell. 

Euchirus, n.; pl Evu- 
enim, (Zoól.) The Long- 
handed beetle, a genus and 
family of lamellicorn cole- 
optera, the longest known 
species of which (E, longi- 
marus) is represented in 
Fig. 970. It is of a rich 
reddish-brown color, and is 
found in the Kast Indica, 
where it seems to be by no 
means common, 

Euchlo'ric, a. That hasa 
distinct green color. Clarke. 

Eu'chlorine.n. ((Chem.) 
An oxide of chlorine. Daris. 

Eucholo'gzio n, Eu- 
chology, ». [From Gr. 
eucht, prayer, and logos, 
discourse.) A formulary 
of prayers ; a missal or bre- 
viary. 

Euchre, (yshvr) m. A 

game of cards introduced 

iuto this country from Ger- 
many, and a favorite play 
in many of the States. It 


Fig. 910, 

is usually played by Z0r 4 /— EUCHIRUS LONGIMANUS. 
persons, with a pack from 

which all the cards from 2 to 6 inclusive have been with- 


drawn. Before commencing the game, the players 
draw in rotation for the deal, which belongs to him who 
first draws a knave. The k having been eut by his 
opponent, or, if in ‘handled E, by his right-hand adver- 
sary, the dealer distributes 5 cards to each player, in- 
eluding himself, commeéncing at his left, and turns up 
the Lith card un handed E the 21st). The cards have 
the same relative value as in Whist, except that the knave 
of trumps, called the right lower, is the highest card in 
the pack, and the other knave of the same color, called 
the left bower, the next highest, (so that if the knave 
of spales be the right bower, the knave of clubs is the 
left.) after which come ace, king, Kc. Players must 
in all cases follow suit, and the left bower is invariably 
to be considered trumps. The game consists of 5 points. 
The deal having been completed, the elder hand has the 
privilege of deciding whether the suit turned up shall be 
trumps. If he desires to retain it as such, he “orders 
up" the trumpecard, in which case the dealer rejects a 
card from his hand and assumes that which he has turned 
up. In that case, however, the elder hand must take 4 
tricks, constituting a point, or he is, technically speak- 
ing, “ euchred,* that is, bis adversary is entitled to score 
2 points. If. on the other hand, he does not choose to 
order up the card, he says, “I pass" and the sime 
privilege, with similar conditions, belong to the next 
player, and soon, When all the players, including the 
dealer, have“ passed.” the latter turns down the card, und 
the elder hand has the privilege of designating the suit 
which shall be trumps, which must, however, beanother 
than that previously turned up If he names a trump, 
he must score his point or be euchred ; and if he is un- 
willing to take the risk, he ** passes " again. When all the 
players have passed for the second time, they throw up 
their carla, and the elder hand succeeds to the deal, A 
player taking all 5 tricks makes what is called a 
“march,” and is entitled to score 2; taking either 3 or 
4 tricks, he scores but 1. In handed E. ju which the 

layers sitting enr to each other are partners, as in 

hist, a player having good cards will sometimes desire 
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to “play the hand alone," without the assistance of his 
partner, If under these circumstances he makes a 
march, he scores 4 points; but if evuchred, bis adver- 
saries score 4. — New Am. Cyr. 

Eu'chroite, n (Min) An arseniute of copper, of a 
beautiful. emerald green color. 

Euchymy, (b. n. [From Gr. u. well, nnd 
ME ERA (Med.) A good state of the humerns, 
Eu'elase, n. Gr. eu, well, and klan, to brenk.) (An.) 

A silicate of alumina aml glucina, oceurring in oblique 
rhombic prisms of a pale-green color, u vitreous lustre, 
and transparent. Hardness 775; gravity ihl; composi- 
tion: stlica 411, alumina 353, glucina 17-4, water (2. 
It receives a fine polish, but is too brittle to be ent for 
jewelry. Found in lern, and with topaz in Brazil. 
Euclid, (4/10) of Megare, an eminent Greek philoso- 
pher, was one of the earliest. disciples of Socrates. 
After the death of his master lie established a school 
of his own, which received the name of the Megaric 
Schoul, His death took place about 424 s. c. The basis 
of his system was the Hrvatice dogma of a one, only, uni- 
versal substance or existence. Blending with this the 
Socratic idea of the predominance of the moral clement, 
E. held this one real existence to be the good, though it 
receives various names under its special manifestations, 
Euclid, a celebrated mathematician, sometimes called 
the Father of Mathematics, u. at Alexandria about 300 
Be We know little more of his history than that he 
belonged to the Platonic school of philosophy, and 
tanght mathematics in the famens school of Alexandria, 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter. Though he did not 
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create the science of mathematics, as is sometimes re- 

resented, he niade prodigious advances, especially by 

is rigorous method and arrangement, In this respect 
he has, perhaps, never been excelled, and his Elements 
of Geometry continue to the present day to bold their 
place as a text-book of that science, 

Eu'clid, in New York, a post-village of Onondaga co., 
abt. 11 m. N. by W. of Syracuse. 

Euelid. in Ohio, a post-village and township of Cuya- 
hoga eo, on Lake Erie, abt. 20 m. N. E. of Cleveland; 
pop. of township abt. 2,000, 

Eu'colite, ». ( Min.) Same as EUDIALYTE, Q. v. 

En'erasy, n. Fran Gr, eo, well, and Frais, tempera- 
ture, aed A well-proportioned mixture of quali- 
ties, by which a body is said to be in good order, «nd 
— for a good state of health, 

Eud:e'monism, Eudemonism, n. [From Gr. 
rudaimon, having a good genius.) A system of moral 
philosophy which makes morality to depend on the 
production of happiness. 

Eudi'nlyte, n. Gr. eudialitor, easily dissolved. 
( Mim.) A silicate of zirconia, lime, ody, and iron. Foun 
in West Greenland in rhombohedral crystals of a vitre- 
ous lustre, red color, and translucent tosub-transIncent. 
Hardness 55; gravity 2-898 to 01. It gelatinizes in 
muriatic acid, and fuses in the blowpipe fame to a light 
green opaque glass. 

Eudiom'eter, n. — d A term applied 
to instruments used for the analysis of atmospheric air 
and other gases, — See EUDIOMLTAY, 

Eudiomet'ric, Eudiomet' rical, a. Relating to 
eudiometry. 

Eudiom'etry, n. Fr. eudiométrie, from Gr. eu, well, 
dios, nir, meiron, measure.) The art of analyzing and 
investigating gmsenits bodies by means of the instrument 
eal d the eudiometer. II. for instance, it be desired to 
estimate the amount of oxygen in the air, to three 
measures of atmospheric air contained in the eudiom- 
eter (A, Fig. 971) add two measures of pure hydrogen, 
— detonate, and, upon the cooling of the vessel, observe 
the absorption; divide its nmount by 3, and the quo- 
tient will represent the amount of oxygen. This method 
was invented by Volta. The best form of eudiometer is 
that invented hy Dr. Ure. It consists of a siphon formed 
of glass, with legs of nearly equal length, open at one ex- 
tremity, which is funnel-shaped, and hermetically sealed 
at the other. which is supplied with platinum detonat- 
ing wires. The siphon leg, which is sealed np, is gradu- 
ated into 100 equal parts or subdivisions of the cubic 
inch. In order te make use of this simple instrument, 
it must be filled with mercury »nd inverted in the pneu- 
matic trough; a convenient supply of the gas to be 
measured is in- 
serted, and hav- 
ing applied a fin- 
ker to the orifice 
at tlie end of the 
open leg, the tube 
is removed from 
the trough. and 
inverted, so as to 
transfer the gas 
to the sealed leg, 
where its quan- 
tity can be necu- 
rately measured. 

A portion of mer- 
cury must then 
be poured from 
the open end of 
the siphon, so as 
to leave a space 
of abt. 2 inches; 
and closing the 
aperture again, 
detonate by the 
electric spark.— 
The included por- 
tion of air serves 
as a spring, and, 
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on withdrawing the thumb, which closed the open 
aperture, aud adding mercury to restore tlie level, the 
change of bulk produced in tlie gas by detonation can 
easily be read off. Any liquid or solid that is required 
for the analysis of the residunry gas may then be passed 
up into the closed end, and the different results noted. 
The eudiometer employed by Cavendish for the synthe- 
sis of water consists of a strong glass vessel, a firmly 
secured stopper at one end, a brass stop-cock at the 
other, and provided with two platinum wires which 
pass through the stopper, and approach very near to 
each other within the eudiometer, so that the electric 
spark may easily pass between them. The eudiometer 
may be exhausted by screwing tbe stop-cock into the 
plate of an air-pump. It is then filled with a mixture 
of two measures of hydrogen with one of oxygen, which 
is exploded by the electric spark. The water formed by 
the union of the gases condenses into fiue drops of dew 
on the inside of the vessel. 

Eud'nophite, n. (n.) A silicate of alumina and 
soda, which occurs commonly in cleavable masses of a 
white, grayish, or brownish color. Hardness 5˙5, grav- 
ity 227. Gelatinizes with ucid, and fuses to a colorless 
gluss. Found on the island Lamoé, Norway. 

Endocia, or Athenais, (u-do'shi-a,) a learned 
Athenian lady, daughter of Leontius, the philosophical 
sophist, who left her only a small legacy, bequeathing 
the rest of his property to his two sons. Conceiving 
herself ill-used, Æ. went to Constantinople to lay her 
complaint before the emperor, Theodosius II. She 
there embraced the Christian religion, and, under the 
name of Eudocia, became empress in 4. D. 421. She 
was afterwards divorced, and retired to Jerusalem, 
where she led a life of devotion, and p. 460. She is said 
to have written some Greek poems, and also a life of 
Christ. 

Eudokeef, or Foc'av Istanns, in Alaska, a group of 
small islands off the S.E. coast of the peninsula. 

Eudo’ra, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Douglas co.; pop. of township about 1,500, 

Eudoxus, (u-dox'us,) a distinguished Greek mathema- 
tician and astronomer, who probably lived from 406 to 
350 p.c. He became a disciple of Plato and Archytas, is 
reported to have visited Ezyptand received astronomical 
instruction from the priests, and to have also visited 
Mausolus, king of Carin, for whom the celebrated mauso- 
leum was built, and Dionysius the Younger, of Syracuse. 
He chiefly lived at Cyzicus. Plato referred the Delians 
to E. for a solution of a difficult mathematical problem, 
as more competent than himself. Æ. had an observatory 
at Cnidos, and was an enthusiastic student of the heavens, 
of which he wrote a comprehensive description in his 
two works now lost, the Mirror and the Phanomena. 
The latter was versified by Aratus, whose poem, trans- 
lated into Latin verse, was in use till the 6th century of 
our æra. Eudoxus was the first Greek astronomer who 
attempted to form a theory of the’ planetary motions, 
and his theory was substantially identical with the Ptol- 
emaic system. 

Euer’getes, n. (Gr, abenefactor.] (Anc. Hist.) A title 
of honor frequently bestowed by tne Greeks on those 
who had served the state well, and given more especially 
to some of the Exyptian Ptolemies. Reference is made 
to this practice in St. Luke xxii. 25. 

Eufau' la, in Alabama, a post-village of Barbour co., on 
the Chattahoochee River, about 90 m. E.S.E. of Mont- 
gomery; pop. abt. 3,500, 

Eugène, FnaNqois, (00’zhain,) Prince of Savoy Carignan, 
known as Prince Eugène, was the son of the Count of 
Soissons, by the niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and was B. 
at Paris, 1663. Ile was intended for the church; but 
his predilection for a military life was so strong, that on 
being refused a regiment in the French army, he entered 


the service of the emperor, as a volunteer against the 
Turks; where his bravery attracting notice, he was soon 
appointed to the command of a regiment of dragoons, 
He was afterwards placed at the head of the army of 
Hungary; and so highly did Louis XIV. think of his 
abilities, that he offered him a marshal's staff, a pension, 
and the govt. of Champagne; but these he indignantly 
refused. He was the companion in arms of the great 
duke of Marlborough, and participated in the victories 
of Bleuheim, Ondenarde, &c. He likewise saved Turin. 
expelled the French from Italy, reduced Lisle, and, in 
short, raised his name to the very pinnacle of military 
renown hy repeated demonstrations of skill and bravery. 
He routed the Turks at Peterwardein in 1716, and com- 
pelled Belgrade to surrender, after inflicting on them 
another ruinous defeat. After the peace in 1718 he re- 
tired to private life, and spent his time in cultivating 
and patronizing thearts, till he was again, in 1733, culled 
into the field as commander on the Rhine: this service, 
however, was unproductive of any remarkable action. 
Tle D., aged 72, in 1736; and, independently of his mili- 
tary renown, he left behind him a character in private 
life worthy of imitation. 
Engene’, in Ilinois, a post-office of Knox co. 


Eugene’, in Jndiana, a post-village and township of 


Vermilion co, on the Big Vermilion River, about 80 
m. W. by N. of Indianapolis; pop. of township about 
1,800. 
Eugene’, in Hwa, a post-village of Ringgold co. 
Eugene’, in Kanxas, a post-office of Shawnee co, 
Eugene City, in Origon, n post-village, cap. of Lane 
co, about 65 m. S. by W. of Salem; pop. about 1,200, 
Eugenglanz, u. (n.) Same as POLYBASITE, g. v. 
Euze'nin,. [In honor of Prince Eugene, of Savoy.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Myrtacee, They are trees 
and shrubs, with opposite, entire leaves, axillary white 
flowers, and black or red berries, E. pimenta is the 


most important species. Its dried unripe fruit consti- 
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tutes pimento or Jamaica pepper, commonly known as 
allspice. The latter name is given to it because it is 
thought to have combined the flavors of cinnamon, clove, 
and nutmeg. It is used as a spice, and in medicine as an 
aromatic stimulant. Its properties are dependent on 
the presence of a volatile oil. The rose-apples of the 
East, which are much esteemed as dessert fruits, are the 
produce of E. malaccensis, E. aqux, E. jambos, and other 
species of this genus. In Brazil, the fruit of E. cauliftora, 


and Jabuticaba, is also much esteemed. The leaves of 


E. ugni are used in Chili as à substitute for Paraguay 
tea. 

Euge'nie- Marie de Guzman, Countess or TÉBA, 
EMPRESS oF THE FRENCH, B. 1526, is the daughter of 
Donna Marie Manuela Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, coun- 
tess-dowager of Montijo, connected by her husband,the 
Count de Montijo, with the houses of the dukes of Frias 
and Fyars, and others of the highest rank, including the 
descendants of the kingsof Aragon. In 1851, the Coun- 
tess Téba, accompanied by her mother, paid a lengthened 
visit to Paris, and was distinguished at the various en- 
tertainments given at the Tuileries by the dignity and 
elegauce of her demeanor, and by great personal beauty. 
lier mental gifls were not less attractive, her education 
being very superior to that generally bestowed upon 
Spanish women. She was an object of admiration to the 
emperor of the French, who married her on the 30th Jan., 
1853, at Notre Dame. On that occasion an amnesty was 
granted to 4,312 political prisoners. The Priuce Impe- 
rial, the heir to the French throne, was born 16th March, 
1856. In the absence of the emperor during the Italian 


war of 1553, she exercised the office of regent with the 


assistance of a council. The ex-Empress E. is a devoted 
supporter of the claims of the Holy See, and to her in- 
fluence much of the policy of the emperor towards Italy, 
in this respect, hus been attributed. Ac npanied by 
the emperor, she visited the cholera hospitals in 1865, 
and her conduct on that occasion was very highly com- 
mended, At the end of 1869 she visited Venice and Con- 
stantinople, on her way to Egypt. where she represented 
France at the opening of the canal of Suez. From Aug.1, 
to Sept. 4, 1870, she acted as Regent of France; and, since 
the downfall of the Empire, has resided in England. 

Eu’genine, n. (Cm) A crystalline substance ex- 
tracted by alcohol from cloves, 

Euge'nius I., a pope and saint, succeeded Martin I. 
in oer He is praised for his liberality and piety. Died 

EvarxrUs II., succeeded Pascal I. in 824, and p. 827. 

EUdExIus III.,, succeeded Lucius II. in 1145. Rome was 
at that time in a turbulent state, and finding that he 
could do little good, E. retired to Pisa, and thence to 
Paris. D.at Tivoli, 1153. 

Eucentus IV. (Gabriele Condulmero), succeeded Martin V. 
in 1431. The great event in his career was the schism 
created in the Church by the proceedings of the CouxciL 
OF Basin, q. v. Es pontificate was stormy and unhappy, 
and in his old age is said to have regretted that he ever 
left his monastery. D. at Rome, 1447. 

Eu’geny, n. [Gr. eugenia, from eu, well, and genos, race, 
stock.] Nobleness of birth. — Ogilvie. 

Eugh, (.) n. [A.S. iw.) A tree; the yew. 

Euhar'iey Creek, in Georgia, enters the Etowah 
River from Cass co. 

Euharmon’ie, a. [Gr. eu, well, and harmonic.] That 
produces harmony. 

Eula'lia, in 7v»nsylvania, a post-township of Potter 
co.; pop. about 900. 

Euler, Lroxanp, (Or.) B. nt Basle, Switzerland, 1707, 
was one of the greatest analysts of the last century, — 
not indeed ranking with Descartes, Newton. or Leibnitz, 
but by tlie unbroken accord of the world of science 
claiming equality beside Daniel Bernouilli and D'Alem- 
bert. A bare catalogue of the immense labors and volu- 
minous writings of this illustrious person would occupy 
all our space; it may. indeed, be said of him, nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit; and his eager genius, surpassing in- 
dustry, and exhaustless resources, led him through all 
the sphere of mathematical and physical science. Liv- 
ing immediately after the discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus, no man did so much to unfold its powers and 
simplify its methods; his great works on that subject 
nre still models of composition; and amid what sprung 
from his abundant, his amazing fertility, the germs are 
found of the most important of subsequent advances; 
his work on Zsoperi meters may be said to have provoked 
tlie calculus of Variations of Lagrange. With Bernouilli, 
Euler divided several prizes; these two great men ran 
n strikingly corresponding race. The work by which 
he is popularly known is his Letters to a German Prin- 
cess, a work instinct with acuteness, and evincing mar- 
vellous powers of exposition, but on the whole, perhaps, 
his only failure. He hopelessly tries in it to break a 
lance with Leibnitz— offering a refutation of the scheme 
of monads. E. was not a metaphysician, and his repun- 
tation betruys no sufficient comprehension of the mean- 
ing of the great German thinker. D. at St. Petersburg, 
1783. 

Eu'limn, n. (Z r.) A genus of gaster- 
opodous Mollusca belonging to the family 
Pyramidellide, nnd containing a number 
of species, the shells of which are small, 
white, elongated, with an entire month, and 
a remarkable polished and shining exterior, 

The operculum is small, horny, and subspi- 
ral. Several species inhabit the Mediterra- 
nenn; others, and those the largest, are 
found in india and the Pacific Ocean ; while 
a still greater numberare found fossil. Fig. 
972 represents tne species Æ. dolobrata, of 


the W, Indies, 
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Eulog'ie, or EU a. [L. Lat. eulogícus.] Cow 
taining eulogy or praise; commendatory. 

Eulog’ically, adv. In a mauner to convey praise. 

Eu'logist, n. One who praises or commends another. 

Eulogris'tic, a. Commendatory ; full of praise. 

Eulogis'tically, adv. With commendation, 

Eulo'gium,». (Gr. eulogia. See Evtogy.] Enlogy; 
praise; encomium; a speech or writing in commenda- 
tion of some one. 

Eu'logize, r.a. [Gr.euloge-ó.] To spexk well of; to 
praise; to speak or write in commendation of another ; 
to extol. 

Eulogy, (u'loji,) n. [Gr. eulogia — eu, and logos, a say- 
iug or speaking; Fr. che. A speaking well of; a 
speech or writing in commendation of a person; praise; 
encomium; panegyric. 

Eulo'phia, n. [Gr. eulophos, n handsome crest.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Orchídacem. The tubercular 
roots of E. rera and E. campestris are much used in 
India for the preparation of the nutritious substance 
known by the names of salep, salop, und saleop. 

Eu'lysite, n. (Min.) A gucissoid rock consisting in 
part of augite and garnet, at Junal erg in Sweden. 

Eu'lytite, n. ( Min.) A silicate of bismuth found near 

hneeberg, Saxony, and near Freiburg. 

Eumelus, « herdsman and stewart of Ulysses, who 
recognized his master, at his return home from the 
Trojan war, after twenty years’ absence, and assisted 
him in removing Penclope's suitors. 

Eu'manite, n. (in.) Same as BROOKITE, g. v. 

Eumelus, (u-mz'lus,) son of Admetus, king of Phers, 
went to the Trojan war, and had the fleetest horses in 
the Grecian army. He distinguished himself in the 
games appointed in honor of Patroclus. — There are 
others of this name in ancient history. 

Eumenes, (u'ne-nzes,) king of Pergamus, succeeded 
his uncle Philaterns, 263 n. C, und reigned 22 years. — 
EuMENESs IL, nephew of the preceding, succeeded his 
father, Attalus, 197 u.c. He assisted the Romans against 
Antiochus the Great, and reigned 38 years. — Both of 
these sovereigns were greatly attached to learned pur- 
suits, and the latter enriched the famous library of 
Pergamus, which had been founded by his predecessors, 
in intimation of the Alexandrine collection of the 
Ptolemies, 

Eu'menes, a Greek commander, and accounted the 
most worthy of all the officers of Alexander to succeed 
him after his death. He conquered Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, of which he obtained the government, tiil 
the power and jealousy of Antigonus obliged him to re- 
tire. He then joined his forces to those of Perdiccas, 
and defeated Craterus and Neoptolemus. He was put 
to death by order of Antigonus, 531 B. c. The latter, 
however, honored his remains with a splendid funeral, 
and conveyed his ashes to his wife and tumily at Cuppa- 
docina. 

Eumen'idæ, u. pl. (Zoöl.) Same as VESPARLE, q.v. 

Eumenides, (u-men'e-dres.) [Gr., the well-minded, or 

benign goddesses.) (Myth.) The euphemistic name 
given to the Euixxks, q.v. By later poets, the name 
was confined to the three sisters commonly known as the 
Furies — Allecto, Megæra, and Tisiphone. 

Eumo'n ia, n. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by 
De Gaspariel, in 1851. It is the 15th in order of dis- 
covery. 

Eundo morando et redeundo. [Lat., going, re- 
maining, and returning.] (Law.) This phrase is em- 
ployed in cases where a person, either as party, a wit- 
ness, or one acting in some other capacity, as an elector, 
is privileged from arrest, in order to give him the free- 
dom necessary to the performance of his respective 
obligations, to signify that he is protected from arrest 
eundo morando et redeundo.— Bourier. 

eh, (u'nuk,) n. Fr. eunuque; Gr. eune, a bed, and 
echein, to have the care of.) Literally, one who has the 
care of a bed, — & name given to this class of persous in 
the East, from their being intrusted with the care of 
the women's apartment, or harems. The practice is of 
great antiquity, nnd even in the time of Herodotus it 
was carried to a great extent among the Persians. who 
not merely intrusted the care of their wives and dungh- 
ters to eunuchs, but considered them as more trust- 
worthy than other men. The practice of making eu- 
nuchs does not seem to have prevailed to any great 
extent in Greece or Rome; but during the Ea«tern Em- 
pire it was very common, and the chief of the eunuchs 
was one of the most important functionaries at court. 
Zeal for religion has caused many persons to undergo 
this operation. As early as the 3d century, there arose 
a class of enthusiasts, who, animated by the example of- 
Origen, not only castrated those of their own persuasion, 
but even all persons on whom they could lay their 
hands. Several of the Christian emperors of Rome for- 
bade the practice of making eunuchs; and Justinian 
imposed a law of retaliation on such as were guilty of 
such inhumanity. The Council of Nice, at a later pe 
riod, excluded from the pale of the church all who, 
from whatever cause, made eunuchs of themselves. 
The practice is said to have prevailed in Italy, with the 
view of preserving the voice of singers for the operas 
of Europe; and in the East. at the present day, the se- 
raglios are chiefly guarded by eunuchs. 

Eunuchism. n. The state of being a eunuch. 

Eunus, (%,) a Sicilian slave, who inflamed the minds 
of the people by pretended inspiration and enthusiasm. 
Oppression and misery compelled 2,000 slaves to join 
his cause, and he soon found himself at the head of 
50,000 men. With this force he defented the Roman 
armies, til] Perpeuna forced him tosurrender by famine, 
and he and the greater number of his followers were 
impaled on crosses, 132 n. c. 
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Esom'phalus, n. [From Gr. eu, wide, omphalos, umbil- 
jcus.] (Jul.) A 
genus of fossil 
gasteropod ous 
mollusea, fa m- 
ily Turbinide, 
Many species 
have been de- 
scribed, occur- 
ring in the 
lower silurian 
formation, and 
consisting of de- 
pressed or dis- 
coidal shells of 
considerable 
size, with a po- 
lygonal aper- 
ture, and a very wide umbilicus. 

Euon'ymus, n. (Gr. cu, well, and onoma, a name.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order CHastracem, They are 
erect or trailing shrubs, with opposite leaves. The 
principal American species are E. atropurpureus, the 
Spindle-tree; and E. Americunus, the Burning Bush; 
they are found E. of the Mississippi and N. as far as 
Canada. In France, the charcoal prepared from E. Euro- 
pius is largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
while tlie young «hoots, in a charred condition, are em- 
ployed as rough crayons for sketching. The seeds are 
stated to be purgative and emetic, and also to be poison- 
ous to sheep. The bark of the E. tingues cau be used as 
a yellow dye-stuff. 

Eu'osimite, n. (Mín. A hydrocarbon found in clefts 
in brown-coal at Baiershof, Germany. It is of a brown- 
ish-yellow color, looks like common pitch. and has an 
odor between that of rosin and camphor. Hardness 175, 
gravity L2 to 1:5, dissolves in alcohol and ether. Com- 
position: carbon, 51:89, hydrogen, 1173, oxygen 6.28. 

Eu’pathy, n. (Gr. eupatheía — eu, and epathos, feeling, 
from pascho, to suffer. See Pascuat.] Right feeling. 

Eupa tor, a surname given to many of the Asiatic 
princes, such as Mithridates, &c. 

Eupatoria, or Koslov., (u-pa-tor'ea,) a town of 
Russia, on the W. const of Crimea, 65 m. from Perekop. 
It was occupied by the French and English armies in 
1854, and successfully defended by the Turks against the 
Russi «ns the mn year. Pop. 15,000. 
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Eupato'’rium,n. [Derived by Linumus from Mithri- 
dates Eupator, who first used it as a counter-poison.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteratem. They are 
perennial herbs, with opposite or verticillate leaves, 
Heads corymbose. Flowers of the cyanic series, that is. 
white, blue, red, &c., never yellow. The leaves of E. 
glutinosum constitute n sort of matico, which is employed 
asa styptic. ŒE. ayapana and perfoliatum are employed 
as antidotes to the bites of venomous reptiles. There 
are no lesa than 17 species of this genus in America, the 
most ficmiliar of which are E. fistulosum, the Trumpet- 
weed ; E. maculatum, the Spotted Eupatorinm ; E. rotun- 
di ſud t is n. tlie Hoarhound ; E. perfoliatum, the Thorongh- 
wort, or Boneset; E. ageratoides, the nettle-leaved Eupa- 
torium ; and E aromaticum, the Aromatic Eupatorium. 

Eu patrid,n. [Gr. ex, well, and pater, a father.] A 
person who is well-born. — Smart. 

Eupen, (oti'pen.) a flourishing manufacturing town of 
Rhenish Prussia, on the Weeze, 10 m. from Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Manuf. Woollens, soup, paper, &c. Pip. 14,224. 

Eu’pepsy.or Eupep'sin, n. [Gr. euprpsia — eu, and 
p'p*is, digestion, from pexsd, pepto, to digest.) (Med. 
Good digestion or concoction in the stomach; goo 
digestion. 

Eupep ‘tie, a. Having good digestion. 

Euph e’mia, in 0%, u post-village of Preble co., abt. 
57 m. N. of Cincinnati. 

Eu’phemism, n. [Fr. euphemisme; Gr. euphemis- 
mos — en, and phemi, to speak.) A speaking well or 
delicately; a representation of good qualities. 

(^ut) A figure by which a delicate word or expres- 
sion is snbstituted for one which is offensive. 

Enphemis'tie, or Evrsemts’ticy, d. Containing 
euphemism; rendering more decent or delicate in ex- 
Pression. 

u' phemize, v.a. To make use of euphemistic ex- 
pressions, 

Euphoniad, n. [Gr. eu, well, and phoneo, to sound.] 
(4 es.) An instrument invented by P. S. & G. Grosh, 
of Petersburg, Pa., combining the tones of the organ, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, and violin. — Moore, 
"phon’ie, or EuPHONICAL, a. [ Fr. euphonique.] Hav- 
ing euphony; agreeable in sound; pleasing to the ear. 
uphon'ieon, n». (Mus) A kind of upright pianoforte. 
"upho'nious,a. Gr. euphdnos, sweet-voiced.] Hav- 

Ewe euphony; agreeable in sound. 

Eu O’niously, adv. With euphony ; harmoniously. 

En ,Phonism, n. An agreeable combination of sounds. 
"'Dhonize,r.c. To make euphonious or agreeable 
in sound. 

c, Phonon, n. (Mus) An instrument invented by 
Chladni in 1790. It is similar in tone to the harmonica, 
and, like it, the tone is produced from the sounding 

y by the finger direct, without mechanism, and is 
Tegnlated in quality and effect by the taste and feelings 
Of the performer, who can produce tones from the most 

E elicate pianissimo to fortissimo. 

EwPhonous, a. Euphonical; Euphonions. 
“W'Phony, n. [Fr. euphmie; Gr. euphmia — eu, and 
Dime, sound.] An agreeable or harmonious sound; an 

EQ. smooth enunciation of sounds. 

“phor’bia, n. [Named after Euphorbus, physician 
© Juba, king of Manritania.] (Bot.) The typical genns 
9f the order EuphorUiaces. They are herbs or shrubs, 
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with milky juice. Leaves generally opposite, sometimes 
wanting, often stipulate. Involucre axillary or subum- 
bellate. The genus includes about 300 species, many 
of which have valuable properties, The acrid resin 
commonly known as gum Euphorbium is the produce 
of certain undetermined species, the principal of which 
are probably E. antiquorum, canariensis, and officina- 
rum. It is a dangerous cathartic, emetic, and rubefa- 
cient, and produces severe inflammation of the nostrils 
if those wlio powder it do not guard themselves from 
the dust. Itis produced from the wounded stems, and 
collected in leather bags. In India it is said to be 
mixed with the vil expressed from the &ceds Sessamtem 
orientale, and employed externally in rheumatic affec- 
tious, and internally in cases of obstinate constipation. 
The Arabs are stated to make up violent diuretic pills 
by rubbing over the juice of the species E. antiquorum 
with flour; their camels, however, are said to eat the 
branches of the plant when cooked. The juice of the 
species E. cereſſurmis, heptagona, and virosa, African 
plants, furnish the Ethiopians with a mortal poison for 
their arrows; whilst that of E. cotinifolia serves the 
like purpose for the Brazilian Indians. The species E. 
hibernica is extensively used by the peasantry of Kerry 
for the purpose of stupefying fish; and so powerful are 
its properties said to be, that a small kreel or basket 
filled with the bruised herb suffices to stupefy the fish 
for several miles down the river. E. hypericifolia, the 
Spurge or Eyebright, a plant of tropical Americu, is 
astringent and somewhat narcotic, and is employed in 
the diarrhoea of children and as a vermifnge; and E. 
thymifolia is employed for a like purpose in India. The 
root of E. ipecacuanha, the Ipecac Spurge, is said to be 
equal to the true ipecacuanha, and is commonly nsed in 
the United States. Another species, E. corollata, the 
Flowering Spurge (Fig. 974), is also used here as an 
emetic. The fruits of E. lathyris, the Caper Spurge or 
Mole-tree, are sometimes pickled and eaten, instead of 
ordinary capers; but althongh the process of pickling 
appears to destroy in a great measure the acrid purga- 
tive properties which the fruits possess in a fresh state, 


Fig. 974. — EUPHORDIA COROLLATA. 


their use is by no means free from danger. 
tive cathartic oil niay be expressed from the seeds of the 


A very ac- 


caper-spurge. The leaves of E. nerefolia are prescribed 
by the native practitioners of India, both internally ns 
a purge, and externally, mixed with Margosa oil, in 
certain cases of contracted limb, The roots of E. palus- 
tris and pilosa are used as purgatives, and are said to 
have proved useful in hydrophobia. Many other species 
are purgutivo. E. tirucalli, a nitive of India, is com- 
mon in the Madras presidency, and mnkes an excellent 
hedge, as no cattle will touch its leaves. The sap of E. 
phosphorea is said to shine with a phosphorescent light 
in the forests of Brazil on warm nights. 
Euphorbia’cerw, n. (Bot) The Spurgewort family, 
an order of plants, alliance Luphurbiales. Diya. Definite 
suspended and inverted ovules, scattered flowers, and 
tricoccous fruit-—They are trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, generally with an acrid milky juice. The flow- 
ers are unisexual, moncecious or dicecious, axillary or 
terminal, sometimes inclosed in a calyx like involncre; 
achlamydeous, or with a lobed inferior calyx, having on 
its inside glandular or scaly appendages, or even evident 
petals. which are either distinct or united. The anthers 
are two-celled. The female flowers have a superior ovary, 
which is either elevated upon a stalk or sessile upon the 
thalamus, one-, two-, three-, or many-celled. The styles 
are either absent or corresponding in number to the 
cells of the ovary, entire or divided. Tho stigmas are 
equal in number to the cells of the ovary, or, when the 
styles are divided, corresponding in number to their di- 
visions; the ovules, one or two in each cell, are pended 
from the inner angles of the cell. The fruit is either 
dry, when its parts separate from each other, and froin 
the axis, usually opening with elasticity, or sucenlent 
and indehiscent. Seeds one or two in each cell, sus- 
pended, often with an aril or carunculate. Embryo in- 
closed in fleshy albumen, cotyledons flat, radicle superior. 
The plants of this ord. are more or less distributed over 
the globe, but are especially abundant in warm regions, 
particularly in eqninoctial America. Many are extreme- 
ly poisonous, the poisonous principle being contained in 


the milky juice, and pervading all parts of the plant 
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more or less, Many have been employed medicinally, 
as rubefacients, suppurants, emetics, diuretics, and ca- 
thartics. Some, as cascarilla, are tonic, aromatic, and 
stimulant, aud are perfectly devoid of any acrid or poi- 
sonous principle. Others, ns manihot, yield starch 
which is largely employed for food. Caoutchouc and 
resin are obtained from the milky juice of others. The 
seeds of many yield oils, either of a bland or of an ir- 
ritating nature. A few of the fruits, aud some of the 
roots, are said to beeatable. Timber is yielded by some, 
as the box; and dye-stuffs by others, The hairs of some 
are stingiug. The order includes 191 genera and about 
2,500 species, 

Euphor'binles, n. pl. ( Bot.) An alliance of diclinous 
exogen plants. Drag. Scattered monodichlamydeons 
flowers, superior consolidated carpels, axile placenta, 
and a large embryo surrounded by abundant albumen. 
This alliance includes the orders Euphorbiacee, Scepacex, 
Callitrichacew, Empetracer, and Nepenthacee. 

Euphor'bium, u. (Med.) An acrid gum-resin, the 
product of Euphorbia officinarum and other species; It 
is virulently purgative and emetic, and the dust of it is 
dangerously stimulant to the nose, 

Euphor’bus, a famous Trojan, and the first who 
wounded Patroclus, whom Hector killed. Pythagoras, 
the founder of the doctrine of the metempeychosis, af- 
firmed that he himself was once Euphorbus, and that 
his soul recollected many exploits which had been done 
while it animated that Trojan's body. 

Euphrates, (u'frai-tecs,) the lurgest river in Western 
Asin, and, with the Tigris, forms the most important 
river-system of that quarter of the world. It has its 
source in the heart of Armenia in two branches — the 
Kara Su and the Murad, of which the former rises 25 
m. N.E. of Erzerum, and flows S. W. toa point 10 m. N. 
of Keban' Ma'den, where it is met by the Murnd, which 
rises on the S. slope of Alá Tagh, and flows W.5.W. to 
the point of confluence, From Keban’ Ma den, the E. 
flows in a general southern direction towards the Medi- 
terranean. In this part of its course it breaks through 
the Taurus, and flows among the mountains for 45 m., 
emerging at Sumeisat, whence it continues navigable to 
the sca — a distance of 1,195 m. After passing Samosta, 
it changes its direction, and flowing S. separates fora 
considerable distance Mesopotamia from Syria and the 
deserts of Syrian Arabia. Curving to the 8.E., it flows 
on without recciving almost any tributaries for about 
700 m.. until it is joined at Kurnah or Kornnh by the 
waters of the Tigris. From Kurnuh, the river. taking 
the name of the Shatt-el-Arab, continnes to flow in a 
S.E. direction, until, after being united by a canal with 
the Karun from the mountains of Persia, it empties 
itself, by several arms, into the Persian Gulf, 90 m. be- 
low Kurnah. The total length of the E. is 1,000 m.; 
the area drained by all the waters which enter the Per- 
sian Gulf by the Shatt-el-Arab, is 108,000 m.; and the 


volume of water discharged by it is 401,010 cubic feet ` 


per second, or 72,910 cubic feet more than that discharged 
by the Danube in the same time. The average width of 
the Shutt el-Arab is upwards of 600 feet; it is navigable 
in mid-stream for vessels of 500 tons. The water?of the 
E., although muddy, is not unwholesome. Its inunda- 
tions, cansed by the melting of the snows, take place 
chiefly from the beginning of March till theend of May; 
and in ancient times, when canals and embankments 
regulated these inundations, exercised the sume bene- 
ficial effect on the country as those of the Nile on Egypt. 

Eu'phuism,n. [Fr. euphuisme, from Gr. euphyes, well- 
shaped, goodly, graceful, elegant — eu, and phy-é, growth, 
stature (Lit) An affected style of spenking and writing, 
which became a fashion during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The taste of an age which was gradually becoming 
conscious of the powers of the English language, tended 
to a love of affected conceits, which was carried to absurd 
lengths by John Lilly in his Euphues Gr., graceful or 
witty). The extravagant antitheses and illustrations of 
this worthless book were received with delight by critics 
who worshipped the “curious invention” of the anthor. 
This style has been ridiculed by Slinkspeare and Ben 
Jonson; but it shonld be remembered that Sir Walter 
Scott's imitations introduced into his romance The Mon- 
astery preserve little of their real character. (Hallam, 
Literature af Europe, part ii. ch. vii.) 

Eu'phuist, n. [Fr. ruphuiste; Gr. euphyés.]. (Rhet.) 
One who affects excessive refinement and elegance of 
language. 

Euphuis’tic, a. Belonging to euphuism or euphuists, 

Eu'phyllite,. (Min.) A variety of Mica, q.v. 

Eu'pion. n. [Gr. very fat.] (Chem.) A very limpid 
liquid which stains paper like oil, and which exists in 
the tar produced during the destructive distillation of 
many animal and vegetable substances, Its specific 
gravity is 0-74, and it boils and evaporates at 340°. It is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether and alcohol. 
It is insipid and inodorous, but highly inflammable. 

Euplas’tie, a. [Gr. eu, well, and plasso, T form.] (Med.) 
Having the faculty of becoming organizable in a high 
degree, — as in false membrane resulting from acute ins 
flammation in a healthy person — Dunglison. 

—n. The organizable matter by which the tissues of the 
body are renewed. — Hollyn. 

Eu'podn, n. [Gr, well-footed.] (ZoUl. A family of 
coleopterous insects, deriving their name from the great 
size of the hinder thighs of many of the species. They 
feed on the stems and leaves of plants, some of them 
on aquatic plants, the roots of which afford fooa to their 
larvæ. The body is oblong; the antenne filiform. Some 
of the eupoda are among the most splendid of tropica! 
insects. The Crioceris asparagi, which belongs to this 


family, is of a blue color, with the thorax red, and tlie 
elytra yellowish-white, with blue markings It feeds 
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in the larve state on the young sprigs of asparagus, 
and is sometimes so abundant as to do considerable 
damage to the garden. 

Eu’polis, a comic poet of Athens, who severely con- 
demned the vices and immoralities of his age. It is said 
that he liad composed 17 dramatic pieces nt the age of | 
17. Some suppose that Alcibiades put Eupolis to death | 
because he had ridiculed him in his verses; but Suidas 
maintains that he perished in a sea-fight between the 
Athenians and the Lacedmmonians zu the Hellespont. 
Lived in the 5th century B. c. 

Eupyr'chroite, n. (Min.) A variety of phosphate 
of lime. 

Eupy'rian, n. [Gr. ez, and pyr, fire.] A term applied 
to several coutrivances for obtaining instantaneous light, 
such as lucifer-matches, &c. 

Eurasian, n. [A contraction from Europe and Asia.] 
A descendaut of an European born in Asia. 

Eure, (or,) a river of France, rising in the dep. Orne, 
and falling into the Seine near Pont-de-l’ Arche. 

Eure, a dep. of France, comprising the E. part of Nor- 
mandy, and situate on the estuary of the Seine; Lat. 
between 48° 37/ and 49° 28^ N.; area, 2.414 sq. m, It is) 
divided into 5 arrond., — Evreux, Louviers, Les Andelys, 
Bernay, and Pont-Audemer. Cap. Evreux. Along the 
Seine the soil in some parts is saudy, stony, and barren, 
but the greater part is very fertile, The chief natural 
products are corn, hemp, flax, vegetables, and fruit, par- 
ticulurly apples and pears, from which large quantities 
of cider and perry ure made, The breeding of cattle, 
horses, and sheep is favored by extensive meadows and 
pasture-lands, Iron is found in considerable quantities. 
There are extensive iron and copper works and pin 
manufactories. Cotton goods, cloth, linen, paper, glass, 
and stoneware are likewise manufactured. Pop, 304,806, 

Eure-et-Loir, a dep. of France, formed chiefly from | 
the prov. of Orléanais, bet. Lat. 470 57’ to 48° 55’ N., and 
Lon. 0° 47’ to 2° E.; area, 2,248 sq.m. It is watered 
mainly by the Eure in the N. and the Loir in the 8., the 
two rivers froin which it takes its name. This dep. lies 
on the water-shed between the Bay of Biscay aud the 
English Chanuel. It is in general level, with a soil 
very fertile, In the forests the oak and birch are the 
prevailing trees. he rivers, none of which are navi- 
gable in this dep., furnish valuable water-power for the 
numerous mills of various kinds that are situated on 
their banks Iron is the only mineral found and worked 
to any great extent; but the chief articles of trade are 
corn, flour, and wool. The dep. is divided into the four 
nrrond. of Chartres, Cháteau-dnn, Dreux, and Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, with the town of Chartres for capital. Pop. 
311,340. 

Eure'kn, n. [Gr., I have found it. See ARCHIMEDES.] 
Discovery. 

Eure’ka, in Arizona, a village of Yna co, on the 
Colorado River, abt. 170 m. S. W. of Prescott, 

Eure’ka, in Aransas, a post-office of Cross co. 

Eure’ka, in California, a post-town, cap. of Humboldt 
co, on Humboldt Bay, abt. 225 m. N. N. W. of San Fran- 
cisco; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A fownship of Nevada co., containing rich gold mines; 
pop. abt. 2.600. 

Eure'kn, in //linois, a post-village of Woodford co., abt. 
20 m. E. of Peoria. 

Eure’Ka, in /ndiana, a village of Spencer co,, abt. 10 
m. W. of Rockport. 

Eure'Ka, in Kunsas, a township of Greenwood co.; pop. 
abt. 700. 

—A post-village, cap. of Greenwood co., abt. 100 m. S. W. 
of Lawrence. 

Eure’ka, in Michigan, a post-office of Clinton co. 

—A township of Montcalm co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Eure’ka, in Minnesota, n township of Dakota co, abt. 
25 m. S. by W. of St. Paul; pop. abt. 800. 

—A village of Nicollet co., on the Minnesota River, abt. 
15 m. S. W. of St. Peter. 

Eure'kKa, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
abt 30 m. W. by S. of St. Lonis. 

Eure’ka, in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia co. 

Eureka, in Wisconsin, post-village of Winnebago co., 
on Fox River, abt, 16 m. W. of Oshkosh. 

Eure'ka North, in (California, a village of Sierra co., 
abt. 50 m. N.E. of Marysville; pop. abt. 600. 

Eure'kn South, in Cul., a vill. of Eureka township, 
Nevada co., abt. 30 m. N.E. of Nevada; pop. ubt. 200. 
Euripides, (u-rip'i-lees,) one of the great Greek tragic 
poets, was B. at Salamis, about B. c. 481. According to 
a legend, his birth took place on the very day of the 
battle of Salamis. He was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, 
excelled in gymnastic exercises, studied painting, and 
applied himself to physical science and philosophy. He 
was a disciple of Anaxagoras, and afterwards of Socrates. 
His first play was exhibited B. c. 455, the year that Æs- 
chylus died ; and his last in 408. He soon after went to 
the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonin, and iu 406 
was killed by the king's hounds, which savagely attacked 
him iu a lonely place. Euripides was of a serions and 
speculative turn, could not believe in the popular my- 
thology, yet took from it the snbjects of his plays, mak- 
ing any changes to adapt them to his purpose, espe- 
cially stripping the persons of all ideal greatness. He 
brought tragedy down to the level of every-day life, and 
painted men as they are, not as they ought to be. He 
greatly excelled in delineating the characters and hab- 
its of women, and the workings of strong passion. 
His plays abound in neat quotable sayings applicable to 
all circumstances of human life. He wrote in all 75, or 


perhaps 92, plays, of which 18 are still extant, among 


which the most admired are the Alcestis, Medea, lon, 
Hecuba, Iphigenia in Tauris, aud Iphigenia in Aulis. 


TU 


EURO 


what was called the satyric drama. To E. chiefly was 
owing the introduction of the prologue, und the Deus 
ez machina, or the practice of solving the difficulties of 
the plot by direct visible interposition of a god. E was 
the contemporary aud rival of Sophocles, und was one 
of the victims of the satire of Aristophanes, 
Eu ripus, Eu'ripos, a narrow strait separating the 
island of Eubæa trom the coast of Baotian. The flux 
and reflux of its tide, continuing regularly for 18 or 19 
days, and becoming stationary for the remainder of the 
month, was a matter of deep inquiry among the ancients. 
Euroe'lydon, n. [Gr.] A violent wind, mentioned 
in Acts xxvii. The name seems to signily a storm from 
the east; but the readings vary greatly, and among| 
these variations occurs the form evpuxtAwy, in the Latin 
Vulgate, euro-aquiío, the north-east wind. 
Europa. (Myth.) The daughter of Agenor und Tele- 
phassa, and sister of Cadmus the founder of Thebes. 
According to some legends, her birthplace was iu Phæ- 
nicia. Thence she was carried away by Zeus or Jupiter 
in the form of a white bull, and became by him, in Crete, 
the mother of Minos, Riiadamanthus, and Æacus, 
Europe, (j4'rop,) the most populous, but, with the 
exception of Australasia, the smallest of the divisions | 
of the globe, being about a fifth part of the size of Asia 
or America, and a third part of that of Africa, E. is 
mostly situated within the temperate zone, nnd no part 
of her surface approaches within many degrees of the 
intertropical regions. The climate is therefore rather 
inclined to cold; but it is comparatively temperate, 
and is neither so cold in winter nor so hot in summer 
as the countries in the corresponding latitudes of Asia 
and America, so that while comfortable lodging and 
warm clothing are indispensable, the exertions of the 
inhabitants are not impeded by the too great intensity | 
of cold on the one hand, or of heat on the other. The 
surface, too, of the country is infinitely varied and pic- 
turesque, and it has the advantage of being more inter- 
sected than any other continent by great arms of the 
sea, supplying facilities to internal and foreign com- 
merce that are all but wholly denied to Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia, and only enjoyed in an equal degree 
by America. The soil of E. also seems to be of the 
quality best suited to stimulate and reward the ef- 
forts of the husbandman; for though it is nowhere 
so fertile as to produce crops without laborious dili- 
gence, and consequently does not foster indolence or a 
want of attention, it never fails liberally to reward 
the efforts of the industrious and skilful cultivator. — 
Owing to its peninsular conformation, the present 
boundaries of E. are on three sides easily stated: its W. 
shores form the irregular rim of the great basin of the 
North Atlantic: on the N.it lies along the Arctic Ocean ; 
and on the S. it is separated from Africa and Asia by the| 
Mediterranean, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and 
their connecting straits. Towards the E., on the other 
hand, the boundary is almost purely conventional: the 
Ural Mountains may be regarded as furnishing a sort of 
natural barrier, but they leave a considerable gap both 
towards the N. and the S. In the S., the river Ural is 
usually accepted as the line of demarcation, though the 
plain through which it flows is perfectly similar ou both 
sides.—The four corners of E. are marked by the mouth 
of the Kara on the Arctic Ocean in the N.E., lat. 699 N., 
lon. 659 E.: by the North Cape on the Arctic Ocean in 
the N.W., lat. 719 11^ N., lon. 25? 50, E.; by Cape Tarifa 
on the Atlantic in the S. W., lat. 56? N., lon, 5? 36’ W.; 
and by Cape Apsheron on the Caspian Sea in the S.E., 
lat. 40° 127 N., lon. 50? 20' E. A line drawn from Cape 
St. Vincent in Portugal to the Ural Mountains near 
Ekaterinburg has a length of 3,293 m., and finds its cen-| 
tre in the W. of Russian Poland. From the mouth of 
the Kara to the mouth of the Ural river the direct dis- 
tance is 1,600 m., but the boundary line has a length of 
2,400 m.—Thie total coast-line is est. at 19,820 m., of which 
about 3,600 belong to the Arctic Ocean, 8,590 to the At- 
lantic, and 7,830 to the Black Sea and the Mediterrunenu. 
—The political div. of E. in 1882, with their areas and 
p. modified by recent events, as the Franco-Prussian: 
ar and the Berlin Treaty (q. v.), were as follows:— 


Pol. Divisions, Pop. Capitals. 


Empire.. 
Empire 
Empire. 


Russia in Europe. 


France..... s.s... Republic. 
Ireland U. K'g m. f 
"e Ring m. 28,209,620) Rome. 
King’m.. 16,625,86)| Madrid. 


| §Stockh'm & 


King'ms. 6,338,763 1 Christiania 
Belgium..... ees. Klngm.. 5,336,185 | Brussels. 
5.290.000! Bucharest. 


026.000 Constantiu'le. 
4.057,538 Lisbon. 
865,156 Amsterdam. 
193,854 Berne. 
1,940,000, Copenhagen. 
1,859,000, Philippopolis. 
522 Belgrade. 


l'rineip'y 
Republic. 
Princip'y 
Republic. 
Princip'y 


0 Andorra. 
"0  Liechtenst'n. 
San Marino. 
Monaco. 


Liechtens 
San Marino. 
Monaco... 


314,957,969 
4,000,000. 
310,957,969 


3 
Less—Transcancasian prov- 
inces of Russia 


Torats or Evrork....|3,806,769 


The Cyclops is interesting us the only specimen left us of 


— 
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Seas, Gulfs, Bays, and. Channels. The Mediterranean, 
Baltic, Black, Irish, North and White seas, Sea of Azof, 
Sea of Marmora, and German Ocean. In the Mediter- 
runean are the gulfs of Lyons and Venice, or Adriatic 
Sea; in the Baltic ure the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga, the Skager Rack in the North den, and the 
Cuttegat. The Bay of Biscay is in the Atlantic, and the 
principal channels are the English and St. George's.— 
Straits. Dover. Gibraltar, Messina, Bonifacio, Constanti- 
nople, Dardanelles, Yenikale, and the Great and Little 
Belts. — Cupes. Nordkyn in Lapland. N. Cape on the 
island of Mageroe, the Naze, the Lund's End; capes 
Wrath, Clear, Ortegal, Finisterre, Rocca, St. Vincent, 
Tarifa, and Matapan. — Islands. The principal are 
Great Britain and Ireland in the Atlantic, and the 
largest in Europe; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Majorca, 
Minorca, Malta, Elba, Candia, und Negroponte in the 
Mediterranean; Zealand, Funen, Rügen, Laaland, Fal- 
ster, Bornholm, and Aland, in the Bultic. To these 
may be added the dreary regions of Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, Iceland we have assigned to America, 
as more properly belonging to that continent. — Moun- 
tains. The principal ranges are the Scandinavian, sepa- 
rating Sweden from Norway in the N., and extend- 
ing irom the Naze to the North Cape; the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Apennines, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkan, in the 8. In the Alps are Monts Blanc and 
Rosa, the highest peaks in Europe; in the Pyrenees are 
Maladetta and Mout Perdu. Some of the peaks of the 
Carpathians have an elevation of up wards of 9,UCO feet, 
as have, also, those of the Balkan, Between Europe and 
Asia, ou the E., is the great Uralian chain, and on the 
S., the Caucasian, culminating in Mount Ellu z, 18,493 
feet above the level of the sea.— Pluins. The great 
plain commences ut the foot of the Pyrenees, and ter- 
minates in the Ural Mountains, on the E. It compre- 
hends France, Holland, Belgium, and pert of Den- 
mark, the N. yrovirces of Germany, and a large portion 
of Russia. Indeed, nearly the whole of European Rus- 
sia is a plain, diversified only by gentle undulations. 
The other plains are those of Bohemia und Hungary, 
the latter with an area of 40,000 tq. m,—Fiters. The 
Danube, Volga, Rhine, Seine, Dnieper, Vistula, Dniester, 
Don, Dwinn, Oder, Elbe, Tagus, Douro, Guadalquiver, 
Loire, Rhone, Garonne. The longest of these are the 
Volga and the Dauube, On the principal islands are 
the Thames in England, the Shanuon in Ireland. and the 
Clyde in Scotland. — Lakes. The principal are Ladoga, 
Onega, Maggiore, Como, and Garda, in Italy; the Peipus 
in Russia; the Wenner, Wetter, and Milar, in Sweden; 
with the less extensive, but nuch Letter known lakes 
of Geneva in Switzerland, Constance between Switzer- 
land and Germany. and Lough Neagh in Ireland. — Cii- 
mate. Temperate. On the & the continent is within 12° of 
the tropics; and on the N. it nowhere reaches the line of 
perpetual congelation. On the W. coast it is warmer 
than on its cast; and under the same latitudes, the east 
coust of N. America is much colder than the west coast 
of Europe. In some places this diflerence has been 
found to range ns high as 16? of latitude. — l«getution. 
The most extensive forests are those of Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, and Germany; and the principal trees of which 
they consist are the oak, elm, beech, lime, fir. birch, and 
chestnut. The kingdom of European vegetation, how- 
ever, might be divided into four zones: the first, or niost 
northern, being that of the birch and fir, which extends 
south to the 62d degree in Russin; the second, that of 
the oak and the beech, extending from this limit to the 
48th parallel; the third, that of the vine and chestnut, 
occupying the region between this parallel and the moun- 
tain chains of the south; the fourth, that of the olive 
nnd evergreen woods, comprehending the southern pen- 
insulas. — Zodlogy. The wild animals are comparatively 
few; they are the bear, wild boar, wel. IInx, elk, rein- 
deer, chamois, ibex, wild sheep, and wild ox. In the 
great forests of Germany the wolf, wild Loar, and brown 
bear are still met with; and the forests of Kussin and 
Poland afford shelter to the elk. The c himois and ibex 
inhabit the mountains of the Alps. and the wild ox is 
still found in the woods of Russia. Wolves are sti]] nu- 
merous in Russia, Hungary, &c. The domestic animals 
are everywhere the same, and consist of the horse, 
ox, dog, pig, and sheep ; the ass is common in thc south 
countries. The birds, though mostly destitute of that 
gorgeous richness of plumage which characterizes those 
of tropical regions, are compensated by a rare brilliancy 
of song. The principal insects nre silkwoims, bees, 
Spanish flies, gall-worms, and locusts. Fish abound in 
the seas and rivers, and are of great value. Serpents 
und lizards are found only in the seuth.— Ped. The 
principal objects of culture are wheat, rye, cats, barley, 
and potatoes, in the north and middle regions. he ap- 
ple, pear, plum, cherry, and berries of various kinds sre 
also cultivated. Rice, the o'ive, the orange, and the 
lemon grow to the south of the great mountain-range ; 
and, in the extreme south, the date-palm, sugar-cane, 
and cotton-plant are cultivated. The vine is cultivated 
as high as 51°, and the apple to 55°.— Minerals. Gold, 
silver, tiu, copper, quicksilver, lead, iron, zinc, coal, salt, 
and marble. In the precious metals Europe is not rich; 
but with the useful minerals, as coal, iron, tin, nnd cop- 
per, she is abundantly supplied. Nearly a third of the 
iron made use of in Europe is supplied by England, and 
almost all the tin. — Race. Mostly Circassian, divided 
into three principal families—the Tentonic in the north, 
the Greek-Latin in the south, and the Sclavonic in the 
east. Besides these, thereare the Finnish family, in the 
N. of Russia; the Celtic, in Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland; the Basque, in Spain; the Tarcoman, in Tur- 
key; nnd the Tartar, or Mongolian race, in the N. and 
B.E. of Russia, — Language. Tho Italian, French, Span- 


h. and Portuguese, 


the Latin; the German, Flemish, Dutch, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and English, which proceed from the Teutonic ; the 
Sclavonic, which predominates in the language of Po- 
land, Russia, Bohemia, and n great part of Turkey in 
; the Celtic, of which there are dialectsin Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, the N.W. of France, aud Lapland ; 
the modern Greek, and sonie others. — Jel. The inhabi- 
tants, however divided into sects, are all Christians, with 
the exception of the Turks, and scattered settlements of 
. The Christians in Europe are composed of three 
t bodies — the Catholics, the protestants, and the 
k Church. — Hist. According to the mythology of 
the poet Europe received its name from Enropa, who 
was carried there by Jupiter. Bochnrt derives the name 


to the Greek bukoprosõpos, of a white or fair aspect: 
and considers it as applying to the continent of Æ., from 
the fairer visages and complexions of its inhabitants. 


M. Gebelin, on the 


the Hebrew ereb, west, a3 indicating the country lying 
jn that direction from Asin. The first inhabitants of 


Europe came from 


EURY 


, Which are partly a corruption of 


urappa, which he makes equivalent 


other hand, deduces the word from 


Asia; and during the period when 


large and powerful empires flourished in that quarter 


of the globe, E. remained for u length of time p 
Greece first emerged from this barbaric 


in barbarism. 
state, and goon att 
at the same time 8p! 


Italy, as well as on the coasts of Gaul and Spain, In 


the Sth century B. 


ees, conquered the whole of Italy, finally extending 


ler dominion over 


its more northern nations. 
empire, the barbarians, coming for the most part from 


Asia, overran E., ar 


there existed on the continent an entire anarchy. 
empire of the Visigoths was formed in Spain, that of 
the Franks in Gaul, 
in the north of Germany, the Avari in the south, and, 
afterwards the Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, in 
The Greek empire at Constantinople, the only Eurystheus, a king of Argos and Mycenæ, whose 


Britain. 
remnant of the Ro: 
less, im eastern E 


ained a high degree of civilization, ; 
reading her colonies over southern 
c, Rome was founded, and, by de- 


nearly all E., with the exception of 
After the full of the Roman 


vd for many ages after their advent 
The 


the Lombards in Italy, the Saxons 


nan domination, subsisted, neverthe- 
About the year 800 A. D., the great 


conqueror and administrator, Charlemagne, moulded, 
fora time,the heterogeneous mass into one vast em- 
pire, embracing the greater part of western E. His suc- 
cessors were unable to hold together what the genius 
of their ancestor had formed; and from the ruins of 


his Large possessio 


France, Germany, Italy, Lorraine, Provence, Burgundy. Eurythmy. (u/rith-me,) n. 


&c. In the 10thce 


ns arose the separate kingdoms of 


ntury, the great nations of the North 


came forth from their obscurity, and Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark took rank as European powers, 
at the sume time that the Moors, who had invaded and 
held the fairest portions of the Spanish peninsula, from 


the 8th century till this period, began to retire before the Eus 


Christian kings of 


At length, in the Lith century, on the taking of Con- 


Loon, Castile, Aragon, and Portugal. 


stantinople by the Turks, 1453, all the great states of 


Europe may be co! 
16th century, the 


widered to have been founded, In the 
United Netherlands detached them- 


selves from the Spanish crown, and the Prussian mon- 
archy was not formed until the 18th. The general war 


which broke out 


on the French revolution of 1789, 


changed, for a time, the aspect of the continent, Na- 


poleon I. being everywhere victorious. 


of his empire. the 


measure re-established. 


states, as fixed by 


now subsist, with the exceptions below noted. 


Alter the fall 
oid order of things was in a great 
Tho territories of the various 
the treaties of 1815, are those which 
In 1827 


Greece separated from the Turkish empire. In 1831, the 
kingdom of the Netherlands wis divided into the king- 


doms of Belgium 


and of Holland. In 1859, with the 


assistance of France, the Italians drove Austria out of 
Lombardy, and in 1861 the kingdom of Italy was con- 
stituted. In 1864 the Danish prov. of Schleswig-Hol- 


stein became a Ge! 


rman prov. By the treaty of Prague 


1866, A ustria ceded the Venetia to Italy, and recognize: 
tlie German Confederation constituted under the direc 


tion of Prussia. 
ceded Alsace and 


By the treaty of May 10, 1871, Frane 


Lorraine to Germany, and the samc 


Tr the king of Prussia became Emperor of Germany. 
n 187 8 Turkey lost a large portion of its possessions in 


E. (see BERLIN T 


Cyprus to England. 


yeon Greece and 
uro 


its inhabitants. 


REATY, page 291), aud besides ceded 
In 1881 the new boundary be- 
Turkey was established. 


„an, a. Belonging or relating to Europe, or to 


Eu A native of Europe. 
Urope/anism, u. Quality of being European. 


Europe‘anize, 


v.a. To cause to become like the Eu- 


ropeans in manners or character; to habituate or accus- 


tom to European usages; 


to cause to become natural- 


ized or domesticated in Europe. — Webster. 


Euro’tas. 


in Greece. The 


(Ane. Geng.) The name of an ancient river 


Spartans gave it divine honors. Its 


modern name is Vasili. 
Eu“ rue, n. The east wind. 


Eury *zale, n. ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Nymphmacex. 


flo Feroz isa water-lily with small red or vivlet-colored 
AUN DE. leaves about a foot in diameter, the leaf-stalk 
Od calyces covered with stiff prickles : native of India 


and China. The 


fruit ia round, soft, pulpy, the size ofa 


‘ne orange, composed of a number of carpels, and con- 
ining round black seeds as large as peas, which are 


full of a nutritior 


is farina, and eaten roasted, The root 


contains starch, which may be used for food, or be itself 


eaten. 


f It is said to have been in cultivation in China 
or upwards of 3,000 yenrs.—(Zoól.) See top of next col. 


Tue rome, a. (Gr. eurus, broad, and kerus, a horn.] 
aat has a broad horn. 


the name of Me- 
dusa’s head s. 
These little 


of singular use to 


curing its prey. 
unged| E 


EUST 


(Zo) A remarkable genus of 


ily Asteriade, 
or Star-fishes, in E 5 
which each di- 
vision of the rays 
is branched again 
and again, so that 
the whole resem- 
bles a bunch of 
serpents 
Fig.975 represents 
the whole of the 
body, with only 
two of the rays 
given in detail. 
They are 80m e- 


tails. 


times known by 


branches must be 
the animal in se- 


uryd'ice. 


(Myth.) 


PHEUS. See also Fig. 1995. 
Eurys'thenes, ason of Aristodemus, who lived in per- 


Fig. 915. — EURYALE VERRUCOSUM. 


radiate animals, fam- | 
S 


petual disseusion with his twin-brother Procles, while 


they both sat on the Spartan throne. 


Tt was unknown 


which of the two was born first; the mother, who wished 


to see both her sons raised to the throne, refused to de- Eu'synchi 
clare it, and they were appointed joint kings of Sparta, 


by order of the oracle of Delphi, 1102 B. C. The descend- 


ants of Eurysthenes were called E 
of Procles, Proclide. 
who succeeded him. 

There sat on the throne of Sparta 


Eurysthenes mad a son called Agis, 
ftis descendants were called Agide. 


131 kings of the family 


of Eurysthenes, and only 24 of the Proclidw. The for- 


mer were the more illustrious. 


birth was hastened by Juno two 
come into the world before 
mena, as the younger of the two 


months, that he might 


Hercules, the son of Alc- 


was doomed, by order 


of Jupiter, to be subservient to the will of the other. 
This natural right was cruelly exercised by Eurystheus, 


who imposed upon Hercules the 
rises, well known by the name 
fercules. See ALCMENA. 


most dangerous enter- 
of the twelve labors of 


Eu'terpe. 
(Gr. eurythmia — eu, and 


rythmos, measure, proportion, or symmetry of parts. 
See Ruytum.] Good rhythm, time, or proportion; ease, 
majesty, and elegance of the parts of a body, arising 


from just proportions, 
(ad.) Regularity of pulse. 


an Arian. 


270. Pamphilus was his earlies 


gave the young student access to the large library which 
he had collected. Pamphilus was at length imprisoned, 
and Eusebius remained his attached and inseparable 
And when the prisoner suffered martyrdom 
is, in 209, Eusebius fled first to Tyre, aud 
On his return, about 314, he was made 
bishop of his native city, and continued in that diocese 
In tho year 525 he attended the Council 


companion. 
under Gal 
then to Egypt. 


till his death. 
of Nice, and delivered a formal 
The Nicene creed, which conde 


its earliest draught composed by him; bui he scrupled 


atlength to subscribe to it, after 


alterations had been made upon it. 
moderation afterwards suljected him to the charge of 
that very heresy which the Ni 


summoned. to confute. 


proached those of Origen, and he seems to have held a 
species of subordination among the persons of the God- 
head, which was incompatible with a consistent belief 


in the supreme deity of the Son. 
in 335, he joined in deposing At 
contumacy. 


reception of Christianity, by sh 
ity of other religion 


portant and valuable record. 


stantine, his Oration in praise of the rame emperor. his 


Onomasticon, his tract against 


on the martyrs, we have his Chronicon, a Latin version 
of the second part of which, by Jerome, has been long 
known. Butan Armenian version of the whole work was 
found some years ago, and published at Venice in 1818; 
other discoveries have been made by the famous Angelo 
The Theophania, another treatise of Eusebius, was 

discovered in a Syrian version, by Mr. Tattam, in an Egyp- 

tian monastery, and has been translated into English. 
Eusta'chian Tube. n. ( Anat.) The name given, after 


Mai. 


the Italian anatomist Eustachi 
existing between the ear aud 


855 


Prior to this period, in 330, he was offered 
the patriarchate of Antioch, but refused it; and he died 
about the year 310. Eusebius was a divine of grent learn- 
ing, accomplishments, and industry. 

numerous works have been preserved, 
of great service to theology, especially to church history. 
His Preparatio Evangelica, iu fifteen books, was, A8 its 
title implies, intended to prepare the pagan mind for the 


and his Demonstratio Evangelica, 
in twenty books, of which ten have been preserved, was 
meant for the Jewish mind, and as a positive evidence 
for Christianity, especially in its connection with the 
oracles and prophecies of the Old Testament. 
toria Ecclesiastica, in ten books, reaches from the birth 
of Christ to the defeat of Licinius in 324, and is an im- 


e’bian, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of Eusebius, g. r. : 


Eusebius, PAMPHILI, (i. e. the friend of Pamphilus,) 
the father of ecclesiastical history, B. at Cesarea about 


t friend in Cesurea, and 


address to the emperor. 
mned Arianism, was in 


several important verbal 
His caution and 


At the Council of Tyre, 


hanasius on it charge o 


Not a few of his 
which have been 


owing the vast inferior- 


His His- 


Besides his Life of Con- 


Hierocles, and his Eloge. 


us, to the communication 


Eu: 


Eusta'chius, 
nent Italian physici 


Eu'style, ". 


the anterior part 


canal forwards an 


EUXE 


of the tympanum, 


trous portion of the temporal bone 


partly cartilaginous and pai 


enlarging to its t 
Fig. 896). It is th 


the ear that persons wh 


blow tobacco-sine 


stopped or obliterated, it 
sta’chian Valve, u. (Anat.) 


ermination 
rough this 


ke. When the 


branous valve, which separates the 


Eustachius. 


at Rome, where 


made several important discoveries. 


Eustachian tube, q. x. 
Opuscula ‘Anatomica in 1707. 
Eusta'tius, or 


Leeward Caribbe 
St. Christopher's 


ocean in the form of a huge. volcanic, pyramidal rock, 


p.1 


Eusta’tia, (St.,) one of the Dutch 
e Islands, in the W. Indies, 10 m. from 


; area, 190 sq. m. 


tapering to its summit, and, in pro 


one of the finest 


and best cultivated islands of all the 


Caribbees. Pop. 8,000 


column.) (Arch 
tween columns, 
sidered the most 


(Gr. eustylos, from eu, well, and s/ylos, & 
.) The intercolumniation or space be- 
which, as tbe name imports, was con- 
beautiful, beiug two diameters and a 


quarter of the column in width. 


about 100 m. W.N.W. 


under Col. Stuar 


search for plunder 
the British returned anc 


In the night, !. 
Charleston, leav 


500 prisoners. The 


te, n. 


ns. See UTAH. 


rowever, the Briti 


ing 138 killed and wounded, and nbont 
Americans lost about 550 in killed, 


wounded, and missing. 


Mnemosyne. 
music, and was 


the inventress of the finte. 
is represented as crowned with 
flowers, and holding a flute in 


her hands. 
( Bot. 

order 

E. montana is 


eaten 
fruits of other 


Euter'pean, 
the practice of 


n. [From Gr. e 


have the best 


ishment.] (M 
out necessarily 
the secretions. 


gaparilla. 


tyches. 


demned ina 8 


the mouth. It begins in 


way. 


(Myth.) One of the 
Musea, daughter of Jupiter and 
She presided over 


A genus of plants, 
Imacem. 


bage-palms, so called because the 
young leaf-buds are boiled and 
like cabbage. 


larly E. assai and edulis, pleas- 
ant beverages are prepared. 


Eutroph'ic, n. 
r ed. 


whose action is € 


q v. 
Eutych'ianism, u. 


Eutyeh'lans. u. pl. 
the 5th century, namec 
abbot of a monastery 
marked by the vehemenc 
heresy of the Nestorians. 


Flavian, patriarch 
but this decision was controvert 


looked upon as 
She 


The species 


one of the Cab- 


From the 
species, particu- 


a. Relating to 


Euterpe, or toan association for 


music.— Clarke. 


Euthana'sin, Euthanasy, 


u, well, aud tha- 


natos, death.] Literally, an easy 
death. By political writers it is 
employed in various senses to in- 
dicate such peculiar theories as 


tendency to ap 
t 


hold the state or disentangle 
from difficulties. 


Eu'trophy. 7. (Med.) A good 
Eu'tyehes, the founder of the sect of the EUTYCHIANS, 


his body had no real existence. 
d held at Constantinople, in 4A8, by 
of that city, and Eutyches deposed ; 


yno 


held at Ephesus the following 


however, was finally condemned 
| council of Chalcedo 
two distinct natures were united 
| without any change, mixture, 
Eux'enite, n. 
It is a columbo-tantalate, 


(Min.) A rare 


d inwards, terminating with the pe- 


rtly membranous, gra ually 
| behind the soft palate (see 
tube of communication with 
no have a perforated tympanum 


produces deafness. 


heart from the inferior vena cava, 


or Eustachio, 
an of the 16th century. 
he formed his anatomical 


BaRTOLOMEO, an emi- 


Boerhaave published this author's 


(Min.) Same as DECHIFNITR, g. v. 
Eu tw, in Alabama, a post-village, cup. of Greene co4 
of Montgomery; pop. abt. 2,000. 
urysthenidee, and those | Eutaw, in Teras, a post-office of Limestone co. 
Eutaw India 
Eutaw Springs. 
the Santee River, in 
on the banks of this stream in 
Americans under Gen. Greene, and about 2,300 British 
t. The latter were defeated and driven 
from their camp; but the American soldiers in their 
becoming disorganized and scattered, 
1 Greene was compelled to retire. 


in S. Curolma, n small tributary of 
Charleston dist. A battle was fought 
1781, between abont 2,000 


Thus, for instance, it is maintained 
that the issue of inconvertible paper-money is the true 
euthanasia of public debts in modern countries. 
From Gr. eu, well, and £rophe, nour- 
.) A term introduced for an ngent 
xerted on the systemi of nutrition, with- 
occasioning manifest incrense of any of 
The chief eutrophies are — mercurials, 
the preparations of iodine, bromine, cod-liver oil. the 


preparations ot gold and silver, sulphur, sugar, and sar- 


The system or doctrines of Eu- 
(Eccl. Hist ) 
i after their founder Eutyches. 
in Constantinople. 


e of their opposition to the 
The latter had asserted the 


in the divine, and that 


n. which declared “ that in Christ 


or confusion." 


and runs in a bony 


. It then proceeds, 


Eustachian tube is 
A semilinear, mem- 


right auricle of the 
first described by 


He settled 
tubles, and 
, among which is the 


570. 


It rises out of the 


portion to its size, is 


sh retreated toward 


Fig. 916.—EUTERPE. 


state of nutrition. 


A religious sect of 
They were 
in Christ; the E. fell 
held that the human 
Their views were con- 
ed by another council 
yenr Eutychianism, 
in 451, at the general 
in one person, and that 


mineral found in Nor- 
containing titanic acid, 
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yttrinm, and uranium. Color, brownish-black; hard- 
ness, 69; sp. gr. 4°60 to 4:09. 
Eux'ine, n. (Gr. , hospitable.] 
given by the ancients to the BLACK SEA, J. v. 
Eu'zolith, Euzolite, n. (Min.) A variety of SriL- 
BITE, 
E'va, 


The name 


10 à Missouri, a post-office of Barry co. 

Evne'unnt, a. Lat. evacuans. See EVACUATE.) (Med.) 
. freeing from; purgative; cathartic, 

—n. (Med) A medium which promotes evacuation ; a 
exl art. 

Evne'unte, v.a. [Fr. évacuer; Lat. evacuo, evacuatus 
—e, ez, und vacuo, to empty, from vaco, See VACANT.] To 
empty out; to make empty; to throw or draw out the 
contents of; to free from anything contained ; to eject; 
to void; to empty; to quit; to withdraw from a place. 

Evac'uated, p.a. Emptied; cleared; freed from the 
coutents; quitted; ejected; discharged; vacated. 

Evacun ‘tion, n. (Fr. m from L. Lat. evacuatio.] Act 
of emptying or clearing of the contents. 

Discharge of any matter by the natural passages of the 
body, or by an artificial opening. 

(Mil.) The act of quitting or withdrawing from a place. 

Evac'uative, a. ( Med.) That evacuates; purgative; 
cathartic. 

Evac'untor, n. [L. Lat. evacuator.] One who evacu- 
ates or makes void. 

Evade’, v.n. [Fr. évader; Lat. evado — e, ez, and vado, 
to go or walk hastily, akin to Gr. baino, to. go; badizo, 
to go or walk slowly ; Heb. bd, to go 'or come in, to 
enter; Sansk. vach, to go.] To go out or away hastily; 
to go forth ; to get or slip away ; to escape; to attempt 
to escape; to practise artifice or sophistry for tlie pur- 
pose of eluding; to prevaricate; to equivocate; to 
shuffle. 

a. To traverse or pass over; to avoid by dexteri 
to avoid or escape by artifice or stratagem, to slip 
away from; to elude by subterfuge, sophistry, address, 
or ingenuity ; to escape; to bafe, 

Evad'ible, a. That may be evaded. 

Evaga'tion, n. [Lit.evagatio; evagor, to roam about.] 
The act of wandering; excursion; deviation. 

Evagina’‘tion, n. [Lat. e, and vagina, a sheath.] The 
act of unsheathing. — Craig. 

Evagoras, a Greck historian, who wrote a History of 
Eyupt, the Life of Tamagenes, and other works. Lived 
in the Ist century, A. D. 

Evalun'tion, „. Same as VALUATION, g. v. 

Evan'der, an adventurer, who went from Arcadia to 
Italy, and drove the aborigines from their ancient pos- 
sessions, and reigned in that part of the country where 
Rome was afterwards founded, He gave Æneas assist- 
ance against the Rutuli, and distinguished himself by 
his hospitality. It is said that he first brought the 
Greek alphabet into Iti and introduced there the 
worship of the Greek deities. He was honored as a 
god after death, and his subjects raised him an altar on 
Mount Aventine. — A philosopher of the second acad- 
emy, who flourished 215 B. C. 

Evanesce’, v.n. [Lat evanesco.] To vanish; to dis- 
appear. 

Evanes'cence, n. [From Lat. eranescens, from erva- 
nec — e, er, und vanesco, from vanus, empty, void, va- 
cant. See VANISH.] A Vanishing away; a waning or 
decreasing; a disappearing; a gradual departure from 
sight or possession ; state of being liable to vanish, 

Evanes'eent, a. "[Lat. evanescens.) Vanishing uway ; 
waning; decreasing; decaying ; disappearing, subject 
to vanishing; fleeting: passing away; liable to dissipa- 
tion; insensible: imperceptible. 

Evanes’cently, adr. In a vanishing manner. 

Evan! gel. n. fur. evangelion, good tidings.) The gos- 
pel of Christ. — Good tidings. 

1 a. Rendering thanks for favor. (R.) 

Evangel'ic, Evangel'ienl, a. [Fr. évangciique; 
L. Lat. erangelicus ; Gr. enang-gelicos — eu, und angello, 
to bear a me: e, to bring tidinzs,to proclaim, See 
ANGEL.) Per ing to good tidings; according to the 
gospel; consonant to the doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel ; contained in the gospel; sound in the doctrines 
of the gospel; orthodox. 

Evangelical, a. Agreeable to, or in conformity 
with, the doctrines of the Gospel.— It is frequently up- 
plied to those who make the atonement of Christ alone, 
and not the perfurmance of moral duties, the ground of 
salvation; and hence itis frequently used as synony- 
mons with orthodox. In Prussia the terin is employed 
to designate the national Protestant Church, which is 
formed by a union of both Calvinists and Lutherans, 
being an attempt to unite the two parties. 

Evangelical Alliance, z. (Es.) An association 
of Christians of various denominations, formally organ- 
i in London in 1846. Its olject is to promote unity 
and co-operation among the different sects of Protes- 
tants, und to unite their efforts avainst the advance of 
Romanism and infidelity. Their object is also to encour- 
age and strengthen laborers in the cause of Christianity 
in all parts of the world, particularly such as are strug-| 
gling with difficulties and hardships. They also exert 
themselves in behalf of religions toleration in all parts 
of the world. The branch associations of the Alliance 
are seven in number, as follows: 1. Great Britain und 

Ireland; 2. United States of North America: 3, France, 

Belgium, and the French portion of Switzerland; 4. 

Northern Germany; 5. South Germany, «nd the Ger- 

man portion of Switzerland: 6. British North Americ 

7. West Indies. — The members of the Alliance are such 

as hold evangelical views on the following points: the 

divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and the right 
ot private judgment: the Trinity: depravity of human 
nature; the incarnation; justification by faith alone; 
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the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion; the immor- 
tality of the soul; resurrection and judgment; the 
divine institution of the Christian ministry; aud the 
obligation of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. They hold, at irregular intervals, conferences 
for devotion and mutual consultation in London, Puris, 
Berlin, New York, Geneva, and other cities. 

Evangelical Union, . (£ccl.) A religious body 
which took its rise in the State of Pennsylvania, iu 1800, 
and has since spread over most of the U. States and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Albrecht, 
u German Lutheran, who, impressed with the want of 
religious life, and the corruption that prevailed among | 
the German churches, commenced a course of itinerant 
preachiny, and made many followers. They devote them- 
selves much to missionary labor, especially ainong the 
German population. In theology, they are Arminian; 
but on other points they agree in the essentials of 
Christianity with the various evangelical churches, with 
whom they seck to cultivate friendly feelings. 

Evangelical Union, x. (e.) See MonRISONIANS. 

ngel'icalism, Evangel icism, n. Evangel- 
ical principles. 

Evángelically, adv. In a manner according to the! 

ip. 

Evangelicalness, Evangeloc'ity, n. Quality 
of being evangelical. 

Evan’gelism, u. The promulgation of the Gospel; 
evangelical religion or doctrine; evangelicistu. 

Evan’, gelist, n. [Fr. cvongcliste; Gr. euang-gelistes. 
See Ev aNaELIC. ] One who brings good tidings; a preacher 
of the Gospel; a missionary. — Hence tlie writers of the 
four gospels are called evangelists, because they proclaim | 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ, E. was 
also the name given to a particular class of Christian 
teachers chosen by the apostles to preach the Gospel, 
and ranking after the apostles and prophets, but before 
the pastors and teachers. They had no particular flocks 
assigned to them, but travelled from place to place 
under the direction of the apostles. This order is sup- 
posed to have been merely temporary, like that of the 
apostles and prophets; and the term is now only applied 
to those writers in the New ‘Testament who have given 
us the history of Christ: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Matthew's is assigned by different authorities 
to various dates between 38 and 64; Mark's to 60 or 63; 
Luke's to 63 or 64; and John’s to 97 or 98. 

Evan'gelistary, ». A selection from the Gospels, to 
be read, as a lesson, in divine service, — Worcester. 

Evangelis' tie, a. Relating to evangelism; evangelical. 

Evangelist Islands, a cluster of rocky islets off 
the W. coast of Patagonia, 8. America, forming a good 
land-mark for the W. entrance to the Strait of Magellan, 
the southernmost being in Lat. 52°24 S., Lon. 75° 7^ W. 

Evangeliza’tion,n. Actof e angelizing. 

Evan'gelize, v.a. [Fr. évangéliser; L. Lat. evangelizo; 
Gr. ewing-gelizomat, from euang-grlos, bringing good 
news.] ‘To bring or announce good news to; to instruct 
in the Gospel; to teach or preach the gospel to, and con- 
vert toa belief of the Gospel. 

r. u. To preach the Gospel. 

Evan'gelized, p.a. Instructed in the Gospel; con- 
verted to a belief of the Gospel, or to Christianity. 

Eva [Fr. évanouir; Lat. evanesco, See Ev- 

to wane; to decrease; to 

di ppe Ar; from sight or perception. 

Evan'ishment, n. The act of vanishing, or suddenly 
disappearing. (u.) 

Ev'nns, Sir DE Lacy, a British general, B. in Moig, Ire- 
land, 17 lle entered the army iu 1807, and after) 
serving several years in India, returned and fought the! 
campaigns of 1512, 1512, and 1814 against France with 
distinction. In 1825 he volunteered to command the 
British legion in Spain, and for his Ep ens tlie 
campaigns in which he served agaiust the Carlists, ho 
was invested with the Order of the Bath and the Cross 
of San Ferdinand and San Charles of Spain. In 1854 
he became commander of the 2d division of the army of 
the East, and greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
of the Alma. He hada seat in parliament since 1831. 
D. 1870. 

Ev'ans, in Colorado, a post-village, cap. of Weld co., 4T 
m. N. by E. of Denver. 

Evans, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Erie co., on Lake Erie, about 20 m. S. S. W. of Bullalo; 
pop. of township about 4,000, 

Ev‘ansburgh, in (iio, a post-village of Coshocton co., 
about 55 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Evansburgh, in Pennsy'vania, a village of Butler 
co., about 2-0 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. 

—A post-village of Crawford co., about 90 m. N. N. W. of 
Pittsburg; pop. about 300. 

—A village of Montgomery co., about 7 m. N. 
ristown. 

Evans’ Creek, in Michigan, enters Raisin River from | 
Ler 

Ev’ansham, in Virginia. Sec WYTHEVILLE. 

Ev'ansite. n. (Min.) A phosphate of alumina. Col-| 
orless or milk-white, sometimes. tinged with yellow or 
blue, Hardness 3:54; sp. 9; composition, phos- 
phoric acid 18-4, alumini water 41-9. It occurs at 
Zseteznik, Hungary, in concretions on brown hematite, 

Evans’ Mills, in Vew Jen post-village of Jefferson 
co., abont 160 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Ev'ansport, in Ohia, a post-villnge of Defiance co., on 

iffin River, about 10 m. N. of Defiance; pop. abt. 300. 

Evans’ Ranch, in California, a P.O, of Lassen co. 

Ev'anston, in Jin. a post-village and township of 
Cook co., about 10 m. N. of Chicago; pop. of township 
about 1,400. 

Ev’ansville, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Washington co. 
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W. of Nor- 


(Evansville, in Pennsylvania, a P 


Evap orative, a. 


Eva‘sible, « 
Eva/sion, n. [Fr 
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Evansville, in California, a village of Butte co, 
about 20 N.N.E. of Marysville. 

Evansville, in Jiino:s, a post-village of Randolph co., 
on the Kaskaskia River, about 135 im. S. of Springfield. 
Evansville, in Jndiana, u post-township of Vander- 

urg co. 

—A city. port of entry, and the cap. of Vanderburg co., on 
the Ohio River, about 200 m. from its mouth. It con- 
tuins many fine and substantial public buildings, and 
commands an extensive trade. Manuf. Flour, ma- 
chinery, tobacco, leather, &c. Pop. (1880) 29,250. 

Evansville, Minnesota, a, village of Douglas co., 
about 22 m. W.N.W. of Alexandria. 


0. of Columbia co. 
posrvillags of Rock co., 


Ev'ansville, in Wis 
on Allen Creek, about 2 . '. of Beloit. 

Ev'ansville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Preston 
co., about 200 m. N.W. of Richmond, 

Ev'answood, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Waupacca co 

Evaporable, a. That may evaporate or be evapo- 
rated; that may be dissipated by evaporation. 

Evap’orate, r.n. [Fr. évaporer ; Lat. evaporo, evapora- 
Lus — e, ex, und vapors, from vapor, steam, vapor. See 
Vapor) To escape or pass off in vapor or fumes. as a 
fluid; to escape and be dissipated ; to exhale; to escape 
or pass off without effect; to be dissipated; to be wasted, 

—r.a. To convert into vapor; to disperse in vapors; to 
dissipate in fumes, steam, or minute particles. 

—a. Converted into vapor; evaporated. 

Evap’orated, p.a. Converted into vapor or steam and 
dissipated; dissipated in insensible particles, as a fluid ; 
dissipated, 

Evapora'tion, n. Fr. éva 
tio.| Act of evaporating; the conversion of a fluid into 
vapor; act of flying off in fuis: vent; discharge. 

(Chem.) The conversion of liquid or solid bodies into 

elastic vapors or gases, by meaus of heat. E. goes on 
slowly or rapidly according to circumstances. Water 
evaporates gradually at ordinary temperatures all over 
the surface of the globe. Itrises in the air as vapor, and 
when condensed by change of temperature, forms rain 
or dew, and descends again to the earth. When, how- 
ever, E. tukes place rapidly, as in the case of ebullition, 
it is generally called voporization, The quantity of va- 
por which rises from the surface of a liquid in the open 
nir not only depends upon the quantity of surface ex- 
posed, but also on the state of the atmosphere at the 
time. In warm and dry weather, both in winter and 
summer, E. is greatest. It was found Ly Dr. Dalton that 
water raised to 212° evaporated at the rate of 4-244 grains 
per minute. Mercury does not evaporate till it is raised 
to 60° or 808. Below that temperature the gravity of 
the constituent atoms is greater than their elastic force. 
In all liquids whose boiling-points are high, the clastic 
force of the vapor is very small. The elastic forces of the 
vapors of most solid bodies are so low that they cannot 
be evaporated by the highest natural temperatures, The 
E. of a liquid is a cooling process to the liquid itself, 
This fact is made use of in India in order to produce ice. 
Water is exposed in shallow, unglazed, earthen vessels, 
resting upon imperfectly conducting substances, such as 
sugar-canes, &c, During the dry clear nights E. goes on, 
und a thin film of ice is formed. The cold produced ly 
the formation of vapor may easily be observed by plac- 
ing a cloth dipped in ether or alcohol on the bulb of a 
thermometer. The mercury will continue to descend as 
long as the Æ. lasts. If mercury is placed in the receiver 
of an air-pump, together with sulphuret of carbon, when 
the air is withdrawn, the cold produced by the Æ. of the 
sulphuret of carbon is sufficient to freeze the mercury. 
See HyGrometer, MET! 0norocv, Rain. 

That evaporates; causing evapo- 


ration, from Lat. erapora- 


ration. 


Evnporome'eter.n. An instrument to measure evap- 


oration ; a hygroscope; an atmometer. 

Ti may be evaded, 

évasion ; Lat. evasto, from evado, eva- 
sus. See EVADE.) Act of evading, eluding, or avoiding; 
artifice to elude; shift; subterfuge; shuffliug; prevari- 
cation; equivocation. 


Eva'sive, a. [Fr. érasif.] That evades; using evasion 


or artifice to avoid; elusive; shuffling ; equivocating; 
containing evasion ; artfully ‘contrived to elude a ques- 
tion, charge, or argument. 

Eva'sively, adr. By evasion or subterfuge; elusively ; 
in a manner to avoid a direct reply or a charge. 

Eva'‘siveness, n. Quality or state of being evasive. 

Eve, n. [lleb. chara, life, from obsolete charu, to live.] 
The consort of Adam, and the mother of the human race; 
so called by Adam because she was the mother of all 
living. 

Eve, oe Even, n. [A. S. agen, aefyn ; Ger. abend; allied 
to Sax. ebban, to ebb, ebbe: O. Ger. ebba, the retiring of 
the sea. Root Sans. ava, and apa, from. See Egr.] The 
departure of day; the latter part or close of the day, 
and beginning of the night. — The evening before a holi- 
diy. — The period just preceding some important event. 

Evec'tion, a. (Lat. evectío, from evého — e, er, and re. 
to carry.) A carrying out or away; a liftiug or extol- 
ling; exaltation. 

(Astron.) An inequality of the moon's motion, depend- 
ing on the position of the transverse axis of the lunar 
orbit in respect of the line of syzygies, or line joining 
the sun and earth.—Brande. 

Eve'land Grove, in Jowa, a P. 0. of Mahaska co, 

Evelyn, Joan. See page 924. 

E’ven, a. [A. S. «fen: Guel. ion, fit, right. allied to Lat. 
wruus, level, fuair, equitable.) Having a surface one and 
the same, or without inequalities; level; smooth; of an 
equal surface; flat; free from elevations or depressions; 
bot rough or wavering; uniform ; equal; equable; calin ; 
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not ensil y ruffled or disturbed; level with; parallel to; 

equally favorable; equal on both sides; fair; just; ow- 

ing nothing on either side; having accounts balanced * 

settled ; balanced. — Capable of being divided into two 

equal parts without a remainder; not odd. 

o. d. To make even or level; to level; to lay smooth ; 
to equalize; to place in un equal state, nsan obligation, 
or in a state in which nothing is due on either side; to 
balance accounts. 

—adv. Equally; noting a level or equality ; or emphati- 
cally, a like manner or degree: noting equality or sume- 
ness of time ; hence, emphatically, the very time; noting, 
emphatically, identity of person; likewise; in a like 
manner; exactly; verily; so much as. 

E'vener, n. One who makes even. 

Even-handed, a. Impartial; equitable; just. 

E' ven-handedness, n. State of being even-handed; 
justice; fairness. 

Evening, u. [See Eve, Even.) The departure or part- 
ing of the day; the latter part and close of the day, and 
the beginning of darkness or night. — The decline or 
latter part of life. — The decline of anything 

(Script.) The Hebrews reckoned two evenings in each 

day; as in the phrase, “ between the two evenings.” (Ez. 
xii.6; Num. ix. 3; xxviii. 4, margin.) In this interval 
the passover was to be killed, and the daily evening sac- 
rifice offered. ( Ez. xxix. 39-41, Hebrew.) According. to 
the Caraites, this time between the two evenings is the 
interval from sunset to complete darkness, that is, the 
evening twilight. According to the Pharisees and the 
rabbins, the first evening began when the sun inclined 
to descend more rapidly, that is, at the 9th hour; while 
the second or real evening commenced at sunset. 

a. Being at the close of day. 

Evening-flower, n. (Bot.) A name common to many 
species oY plania the flowers of which expand at evening. 

Evening-school, n. See Sen. 

Even Keel, n. (Nuut.) A ship is suid to be on an even 
keel when she draws the sume water abaft as forward; 
the expression, however, often implies, though inaccu- 
rately, not inclined to either side, or upright. 

E'venly, adv. In an even manner, 

E,ven-ininded, a. Having equanimity. 

E'venmess, n. State of being even, level, or smooth; 
equality of surface; uniform regularity; equal ¢ 
tance from either extreme; horizontal position; level- 
ness of surface; impartiality between parties; equal re- 
spect; calmness; equanimity. 

E'ven-song, n. An evening song or hymn. 

“ Thee, ‘chantress oft the woo: mong, 
I woo to hear thy even-song.” — Milton. 

—The evening; the close of the day. 

He tun'd his notes both even-song and morn.” — Dryden. 
E'vens ville, in Mew York, a post-office of Ulster co. 
Event’, n. (Lat. eventus, from evenio— e, ex, and venio, 

to come. See Venture.) That which comes or falls out; 
that which comes, arrives, or happens; an incident; an 
occurrence; an adventure; the consequence of any- 
thing; that in which an action, operation, or series of 
operations terminates; issue; result; termination; 
conclusion. 

Event’ful, a. Full of events or incidents; producing 
numerous or great chauges, either in public or private 
affairs. 

E'ven-tide, n. [ Eoen, and Sax. tid, time.] The time 
of evening; evening. 

Eventila'tion, n. The art of supplying with air; 
ventilation. 

Eventra‘tion, n. Lat. e, out of, and venter, the belly.]| 
(Med.) A tumor formed by a general ralaxation of the! 
parietes of the abdomen, and containing à great part of 
the abdominal viscera. Also, ventral hernia, ov that which 
occurs in any other way than through the natural open- 
ings of the abdominal parietes, Lastly, any very ex- 
tensive wound of the abdominal parietes, with issue of 
the greater part of the intestines. — Dunglison, 

Event’ual, a. (Fr. could Coming forth or happen- 

ing as a consequence or result of anythiug; consequen- 

tial; final; terminating; ultimate. 
ventuality, n. (Piren.) A propensity to take cog- 

Dizance of facts or events. — Combe. 

Eve tually, udv. In the event; in the final issue, 

Event- unte, v. n. To happen; to issue; to take effect; 
to terminate, 

Ev er, adv. (Sax. fer. xfre, always; á, aa, aye, for ever; 
Sa t. ævum Gr. avon, a space or period of time, eternity; 
Thron dyus, an age, the period of life, from i, to go.] 

rough or during life; through the period of life; at 

sant] 2365; always; perpetnally ; everlastingly; inces- 

tine ys continually ; unceasingly ; constantly ; at any 

any ent any period or point of time, past or future; in 
Tee, 

Ever erg. a town of Belgium, 22 m. from Tournay; 

EYP. 9.742, 
aud nett, ALEXANDER HILL, an American diplomatist 
inan thor, n. in Boston, 1792. He began life as a tutor 

academy, but afterwards entered into the office of 

uincy Adams, as a student of the law. In 1809 

ent to Russia as an attaché of the mission of Mr. 
politici and spent two years in St. Petersburg, studying | 
e „al economy, and making himself acquainted with 
conn dern. languages. On returning to America, he 
ture Se ted himself, in Boston, with both law and litera- 
in th. rom 1518 to 1824 he served as charge d'affaires 
and * Netherlauds, where he pursued his literary studies, 
>in 1821, published a work entitled Europe, or a 
rat Survey of the Principal Powers, de., which was 


Everett. EDWanb, au American statesman, orator, and 


Ev'erett, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Middlesex co. 
Everett, in Michigan, a township of Newaygo co.; 


Everett, 
Ev'erettsville, in Vi 
Ev'ergetes, n. A numo given to many kings in ancient 


Everghem, (¢:’er-gaim,) a town of Belgium, 3 m. from 


Evergreen, a. Always green 


—n. A plant the leaves of which remain perfect upon a stem 


Ev'ergreen, in Alabama,-a post-village of Conecuh 
Evergreen, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Evergreen, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Avoyelles parish. 
Evergreen, in Michigan, a township of Montcalm co., 
Evergreen, or RocERSVILLE, in S. Carolina, a village 
Evergreen, in 7¢ras, a post-office of Washington co. 
Eve 
Ev 
Ev'erittsville, in N. Carolina, a village of Wayne co., 


Everlasting, a. Lasting or enduring for ever; con- 


—n. Eternity; eternal duration, past and future; some- 


—The Eternal Being. 


aly spoken of. In the following year he published 
win ter, which entered into a consideration of the God- | 
à and Malthusian theories of population. In 1525 hie! 


© American minister at the court of Spain, which; 


EVES 


he held for nearly five years. during which he continued | 
to devote bimself to his studies, and produced a political 
work entitled America, or a General Survey of the Po-| 
litical Situation of the several Powers of the Western Con- 
tinent, whilst, at the same time, contributing to the 
North American Review, then under the editorship of 
his brother. In 1841 he was chosen president of Jef- 
ferson College, Louisiana, and, ín 1846, minister pleni- 
potentiury to China. D. at Canton, 1847. 


author, a younger brother of the above, B. at. Dorches-| 
ter, Massachusetts, 1794. He studied divinity with a 
view to the office of pastor, and became, before he was 
twenty, minister of a large Unitarian congregation at 
Boston. In 1815 he relinquished the pulpit for the pro- 
onal chair of the Greek Language and Literature in 
versity. Previous to his entering upon his 
duties, he visited Europe, and for two years settled at 
Gottingen, studying German, and making himself ac- 
quainted with the best modes of instruction adopted in 
the German universities. Alter a sojourn of five years, 
during which he visited various European countries, be 
returned to America, and entered upon his university 
duties with large stores of accumulated learning and 
knowledge. In 1820 he added to the duties of his chair 
those of editor of the North American Review, which he 
continued to perform tor four years. In 1524 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, and, in 1836, 
became governor of Massachusetts. In 15841 ho was ap 
pointed minister to the English court, which post he 
held tor abont five years, and, on his return, was elected 
president of Harvard University, which he was subse- 
quently compelled to resign on account of ill-health. In 
1803 he was elected a member of the Senate for Massa- 
chusetts, Throughout his career, Mr. Everett has 
evinced an ardent attachment to literary pursuits, aud 
has published two volumes of orntions, delivered by him 
on various occasions. He has also appended to the works 
of Dauiel Webster, a life of that statesman, D. 1865. 


pop. about 200, 
‘ssouri, n post-village of Cass co., abt. 45 
m. S. by E. of Kansas City. 

ginta, a village of Albemarle 
co., about 70 m. N.W. of Richmond. 


times, and signifying benefactor, 


Ghent; pop. 8,500, 

nde, n. A low, marshy tract of country, innn- 
th water, and interspersed with patches or por- 
tions covered with high grass, as in Florida.— Worcester. 
verdant throughout 


; 
the year. 


beyond a single season; as the Holly, the Fir, and the 
lvy.— Opposed to deciduous. 


co., about 110 m. S.S. W. of Montgomery, 


pop. about 200. 


of Anderson dist., abt. 130 m. W.N.W. of Columbia. 


reen, in Virginia, a P. O. of Appomattox co. 
‘erittstown, iu New Jersey, a post-village of Hun- 
terdon co., abt. 11 m. W. N. W. of Flemington. 


on the Neuse River, abt. 50 m. S.E. of Raleigh. 


tinuing without end; eternal; immortal; endless; un- 
ceasing; continual; perpetual; continuing indefinitely, 
or during the present state of things. 


thing which lasts or endures for a long time. 


(Bot.) A genus of plants. See GNAPHALIUM. 
E. flowers. Certain flowers, chiefly of the Asteracem, 
whose hard tissue and deficient moisture enables them 
to retain their color for several months after being 
gathered. 
Everlast'ingly, adv. Eternally; perpetually; con- 
tinually. 
Everlast'ingmess, n. Eternity; perpetuity. 
Everlasting-pea, n. (Bot) See LirHYnUS. 
Ever-liv'ing, a. Living without end; eternal ; immor- 
tal; having eternal existence. 
Ev'ermore, adv. Always; eternally ; at all times. 
Everric'ulum,. (Lat., from ecerro, to sweep out.] 
(Surg.) An instrument for removing fragments of stone, 
&c., from the bladder, after the operation of lithotomy. 
Ever'sion, n. [Lat. eversio, from everto, to turn out, to 
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Eves'ham. a town of England, in Worcestershire, on the 
Avon, 14 m. from Worcester, Manf. Stockings. Pp. 5,080, 
Eves ham, iu New Jersey, a village and township of 
Burlington co. ; pop. abt. 3,200. 
Evict', v.a. [Lat. evinco, evictum — e, ez, and vinco, to 
overcome. Bee Victor.) (Law.) To dispossess by a 
judicial process or course of legal proceedings; to re- 
cover, us lands or tenements by law; to take away by 
sentence of law. - 
Evie' tion, „. [L. Lat. evictio.] (Law.) Dispossession 
by judicial sentence; the recovery of lands or tenementa 
from another's possession by due course of law. 
Ev'idence, n. Fr. éridence, from Lat. eridentia —¢, ez, 
and video, to See Vision.) That which makes 
clear aud distinct; that which elucidates, and enables 
the mind to see truth; testimony; proof arising from 
our own perceptions by the senses, or from the testi- 
mony of others, or from inductions of reason. 

(Law.) All the means by which any alleged matter 
of fact, the truth of which is submitted to investiga- 
tion, is established or disproved. All that which is 
legally submitted to a jury, to enable them to decide 
upon the question in dispute or issues, as pointed out 
by the pleadings, and distinguished from all comment 
and argument, is termed evidence; as n public doc- 
ument, a judicial writing, a deed, a contract, a will, the 
testimony of a witness, &c. 

v. d. To make clear; to elucidate; to evince; to prove; 
to make clear to the mind: to show. 

Evident, a. [Fr.; Lat. evidens.) Visible; clear; ob. 
vious; plain; manifest; open to be seen; clear to the 
mental eye. 

|Eviden'tial, a. Affording evidence; clearly proving. 

Eviden'tinlly, adv. In an evidential manner. 

Eviden'tinry, a. Affording evidence. 

Ev'idently, adv. In an evident manner; plainly; 
clearly; manifestly; certainly ; notoriously. 

Ev'identness, n. State of being evident or manifest. 

Evil. a. (Sax. yfel ; Du. euvel; Ger. übel; Goth. ulis; 

probably from Sans. ar, from ap, from, noting departure 

from, separation = Gr. apo, Lat. ab, Goth. af; arama, 
vile, abject: thus, apa — mana, dishonor —upa, from, 
nnd mana, honor; Heb. chabal, to spoil, to destroy ; Gr. 
olli mi, to destroy, to make an end of.) Not well; not 
good; having bad qualities of a natural or moral kind; 
bad; ill; mischievons; pernicious; injurious; hurtful; 
wicked; corrupt; destructive; wrong; vicious; sinful; 
unhappy; unfortunate; calamitous. 

—n. That which is not well or not good; anything which 
produces pain, suffering, distress, loss, or calamity; 
harm; mischief; m tune; ill; injury; calamity; 
wrong; depravity; wickedness; malignity; sin; mal- 
ady:—in a word, the antithesis or negative of good. 

(PhiL) Evil is want of conformity to the standard of 
good, whatever that inay be : in the concrete, evil is any- 

thing that comes short of what is perfectly good. A 

very superficial view of things as they exist in this 

world is sufficient to convince one of the existence of 
evil; i. e. that all things come short of our ideal of good- 
ness and perfection. Æ. is usually divided into physical 
and moral — the former including whatever is opposed 
to good in the sense of happiness; the latter, whatever 
is opposed to good in the sense of virtue. The question 
concerning the origin of Æ has exercised the ingenuity 
of speculative men from the earliest times, and various 
theories have been proposed. The oldest and most 
widely spread of these is the dualistic, which supposes 
two opposite agencies or co-eternal and independent 
priuciples, the one the author of all the good, the other 
of all the evil in the universe. "This doctrine prevaila 
in the heathen systems of the East, and was also held 
by the Manichreans and others. A favorite hypothesis 
among the ancient philosophers was that of pre-ex- 
istence; according to which, the evils which we suffer 
at present are punishments and expiations of moral de- 
linquencies committed in a former stage of our being. 
The doctrine of optimism supposes that all events are 
ordered for the best, and that the evils which we suffer 
are parts of a great system conducted by almighty 
power under the direction of infinite wisdom aud good- 
ness. This comprises two very different classes of phi- 
losophers — those who admit and those who deny the 
freedom of human actions and the accountableness of 
man as a moral agent. None of these modes of solving 
the difficulty appears satisfactory, and the Bible throws 
little light upon the subject. The Bible, however, 
fully authorizes the only conclusions to which reason 
can safely come on this dark subject, viz.: 1. That God 
is not the author of evil in any sense; 2. That, though 
able to prevent it. he has permitted it to exist; 3. That 
the evil permitted in the universe is not only less than 
the good directly willed by God, but is characterized as 
something intrusive and transitory, while the good is 
something fundamental and. permanent; 4. That God, 
in permitting @vil, has not left it uncontrolled, but ever 
holds it in his power and makes it subservient to his 


overturn, erursus — e, ex, and verto, to turn. See VER- 
BION.] An overthrowing; destruction; subversion, 
Ever sive, a. That tends to overthrow. 
Evert, v. a. [Lat. everto.) To destroy; to overthrow. 
Everton, a townsiip of England; it is a suburb of 
Liverpool; pop. 30,000, 
Everton, iu Indiana, a postvillage of Fayette co., 
abt. 25 m. S.8.W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 4/0. 


Ev'ery, a. (0. Eng. ererich ; Sax. «fre, ever, and ale, 
Mec d Each one; each individual of a whole collection 


or aggregate number; all taken separately. 
Ev'ery-day, a. Used or being every day; common; 
usual, 
Everywhere, adv. In every place; in all places. 
Eves'drop, v.n. See EAVESDROP. 
Eves'dropper, n. See EAVESDROPPER. 
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purposes; 5. That he will ultimately overrule the evil 
which he has permitted, so as to evolve a larger 
amount of good for his universe than if evil had not 
been permitted ; and, in fine, that all that is perplexing 
to us in the existence of E. nrises out of the limitation 
of our understanding; that the phenomenon of E, 
which to us is so full of difficulty, may by higher intelli- 
gences — must by the highest — be seen to be in perfect 
nccordance with the noblest order and the purest roc- 
titudo. 

E'vil, adv. Not well; ill; not with justice or propriety ; 
not virtuously; unsuitably; not innocently; not hap- 
pily ; unfortunably ; injuriously; not kindly. 

Evil-doer, n. One who does evil; a malefactor; a 
wrong-doer. 
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-eutrent', v. a. To treat with injustice; to in- 
jure, to abusu, 

E'vil-eye, n. A malignant influence, superstitiously 
ascribed to certain persons, in virtue of which they are 
supposed to injnre those on whom they cast an envious 
or hostile look. — A look expressive of malice, jealousy, 
or envy. 

E'vil-fa'vored, n. Of ill countenance or appearance. 

E'vil-Merodach, fhe sou of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
father of Belsliizzar. 

E'vil-minded, «. 
tions; disposed to mischief or siu; malicious; 
nant; wicked. 

Evil Mountnin, in Maryland nnd Pennsylrania, an 
elevated ridge extending from Alleghany co., Maryland, 
to the central part of Bedford co, Pennsylvania. 

E'vilness, n. State of being evil. 

Evil One, v. The great enemy of souls; Satan. Milton. 

E'vil-speaKing, u. Slander; defiunatiun ; calumny ; 
censoriousness, 

E'vil-worker, n. One who does evil. 

Evince', v.a. (Lat. evinco—e, ex, and vinen, to van- 
quish, to overcome.] To show in a clear manner; 10 
prove beyond any reasonable doubt; to make evident ; 
to demonstrate; to manifest; to argue, 

Evinee’ment, n. Act of evincing. (k.) 

Evin'cible, a. That mny be evinced or proved; capa- 
ble of proof; demonstrable. 

Evin'cibly, adv. In n manner to force conviction. 

Evin'cive,a. Tending to eviuce or prove; having the 
power to demonstrate. 

Evis'cernte, v. a. [Lat. eriscero, erisceratus — e, er. | 
and viscera, the entrails.] To take out the entrails or 
bowels of; to embowel or disembowel. 

Eviscera'tion, n». (I. Lat. erisceratio.] Act of evis- 
cerating, or taking out the bowels. 

Ev'itable, a TIME ibilis.] Avoidable, 

Evoca'tion, n. [Fr. évocatien.] ‘Lhe act of evoking 
or calling forth. (R.) 

Ev'ocator, u. One who evokes or calls forth. (R.) 
Evoke’, v.a. [lat. eroco — e, ez, and roen, to call. 
VoicE.] To call forth or out; to summon forth ; 

from one tribunal to another; to remove, 

Evolat'ie, Evolnt'ienl,a. [From Lat. e, from, and 
volo, to tly.) Apt to fly away; flying about, — Blount. 

Evola'tion, n. Act of flying away 

Ev'olute, u. [Lat. /, part. of err, T roll out.) 
(Geom.) If a perfectly flexible and inextensible string 
be conceived to be wrapped around any plane curve, 
then. on unwrapping the same under tension, each point 
of the string will describe a curve of which the first 
curve is said to be the evolute. The curve deseribed by 
the several. points of the string, therefore, have the 
same evolute ; they constitute a series of parallel curves, 
which are said to be involutes of the curve by whose 
evolution they are generated. The nature of evolutes 
was first considered by Huyghens, who showed that the 
evolute toa common cycloid is another equal cycloid, a 
property of that curve which he employed in making a 
pendulum vibrate in a cycloid. To describe the invo- 
lute of a circle, proceed ns follows: Let a be the centre 
of the circle, and b the extremity of the string to be un- 
wound from its circumference. Divide the circle, or 
part of the circle, according to the length of curve re- 
quired, into any number of equal parts, as c. d, e, K.: 
through these, from a, draw radial lines: from the points 
where these touch. the circle, draw, at right angles to 
the lines ac, ad, Ke, other lines, as in the diagram. 
With the distance ¢b as radius, from the point c, de- 
scribe an are b1, cutting the line cl in 1. From the 
point d, with d1, describe an are 1 2, cutting the line 

2in2. From e, with ¢2, describe an arc "utting 
the linee3 in 3. With radius f3, from f. describe an 
arc 3 4, cutting /4 in the point 4. Proceed in this way, 


Having evil dispositions or inten- 
malig- 


See 
to call 


Fig. 977. 


describing arcs which pass through the points 4, 6, 7, 8, 
and9. The involute will thus be formed. 
Evolu'tion, n. Fr. évolution, from L. Lat. erolutio, 
from evolva, evolutus — e, ex, and volvo, to roll. See 
VonuntE.] An unfolding, unrolling, or unwinding; a 
development; n series of things unrolled or unfold 
(Arith, and Algebra.) The extraction of roots 
other words, the inverse operation te volution. The 
object of involution. therefore, is to ascertain the qnan- 
tity which, multiplied by itself a stated number of times, 
yields a given result. 
( Physiol.) That theory of generation in which the 
germ is held to. pre-exist in tlie parent, and its parts to 
be unfolded and expanded, bot not actually formed, by | 


Evolve, r. 


Dr. n. 


EWIN 


supporters of this theory maintain that the first created | 

individuals contained the germs of all future possible 

SUCCEsUTS, SUL ively included one within the other; 

and that generation is merely the act of untolding, or) 

un evolution of the germ: Swammerdam, Bonnet, Spal- 
ni, Haller, and Cuvier maintain this theory. The 
sory of evolution is opposed to that of epigenesis gen- 
eration, in which the gerin is held to be actually formed 
as well as expanded by virtue of the procreative powers 
of the parent. Its chief supporters are Herbert Spen- 
cer, Borden Powell, Darwin, Huxley, Mivart, aud the! 
professors of the German physiological school. 
pl. (Md) The movements by which troops change 
the order, position, and direction of their primary for-| 
mation. All evolutions are performed according to n 
regulated system, which differs in its details in the 
armies of various nations; though in all of them sim- 
plicity, facility, and rapidity of movement are the points 
aimed at. 

Evolutionary, d. Pertaining to evolution. 

Evolu'tionist. „. One skilled in the more compli- 
cated military movements. 

a. [Lat. ee —e, ez, and ro, to roll.) 

To unfold, unroll, or unwind; to develop; to disclose; to 

open and expand; to throw out; to emit; to follow out 

and detect through intrícaci to unravel. 

To open itself; to d se itself. 

Evolve'mend£, u. Act of evolving; the state of being 
evolved, 

Evoi'vent, n. (Geom.) The curve or involute resulting 
from tlie evolution of a curve. — Crabb. 

Evor'n, a fortified town of Portugal, prov. Alentejo, 85 
m. from Lisbon; pop. 11,000, 

Evreux, (r'rreir.) a city of France, eap. of department 
Eure, on the Iton, 60 miles W.N.W. of Paris. Manus 
Cotton twist, woollen and cotton fabrics, 7%. 13,884. 

Evul'sion,.». [Laut.erulsio, from erello, evulsis —e, er, 
Ps vello, to pluck.) Act of plucking or pulling out by 
orce. 

E’wald, Grona 

entalist, n. üt GÜ 

tion in the colle 
he devoted him: 


HEINRICH Arerst vox, a German ori- 
tringen, 1503. ter a course of educa-| 
e mud university of his nuive town, 
f to the study of Oriental languages; 
at the age of twenty he was nominated professor at the 
College of Wolfenbüttel; in 1821 he wis recalled to Gót-| 
tingen, where he settled, and where he was appointe 
in 1831, to the chair of P hilusophy, and afterwards to 
those of Oriental Languages and Theology, which he, 
held, when, in 1837, the present king of Hanover hav- 
ing ascended the throne, the protest of Dahlmann, the 
two Grimms, Gervinus, Weber, and others, against the 
policy of the new government, appeared. Having signed 
it with the rest, he was suspended from his professor- 
ships, quitted Gottingen, and spent some years in exam- 
ining the libraries of England and France. In 1528 he 
accepted the chair of Theology at the University of Tü- 
bingen, where he remained until the revolution of 1518 
recalled him to his old functions in his native town. 
About this time he published a pamphlet On my Depar- 
ture from the University af Tübingen, with some Con- 
siderations upon the Present. Epoch. Vrof. Ewald } 
written The Composition of Gensis, published in 182 
Upon the Metres of Arabic Poetry, in 1525; The Song of 
Songs, in 1826; A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage used in the Old Testament, in 1835; A Hebrew 
Grammar, in 1842; History of the Prople of Israel up to 
the Advent of Christ, in 1843-50; several other works, 
and a great number of scientific reviews, D. 1875. 
E’wald, JonaxNEs, an eminent Danish poet, was the son 
of a clergyman, and B. at Copenhagen 1743. Having 
lost his father while young, and disliking the clerical 
life, be left his home when but 15 years of age, and en- 
listed in the Prussian army. Deserting to the Austrian 


obtain his discharge when he wished, he deserted again 
and returned to Denmark. He now pursued a literary 
life with great ardor, and produced several very excel- 
lent works; that to which he owed his earliest distinc- 
tion as a poet was the Temple of Fortune, His master- 
piece is the dramatic poem entitled Balders Death, pub- 
Jished in 17 His Songs of the Sealds, und other pieces 
after the manner of Ossian, gave him great reputation; 
and he may be suid to have surpassed all preceding Dan- 
ish poets in spirit and originality. Died 1751. 

Ew'an's Mills, in New Jerse P. O. of Gloucester co. 

Ewe, (v) n. Sax. eowu ; Lat. ovis; Gr. ois; Sansk. dri, 
a sheep.) A female sheep. 

Ewe, (Loch.) an inlet of the North Sea, in Rosshire, 
Scotland, connected with Loch Maree by « short river. 
Ewer, (e.) n. [Sax. hurr, or hwer, a ewer, a kettle; 
Q. Fr. eauier, a gutter, a channel, or sewer, for carrying 
off water; euer, to water, from eau, water; Sax. ed; 
Pers. ah.] A kind of pitcher or vessel for holding water, 

which accompanies a wash-hand basin. 

Ewing. Tu MAS, LL.D., an American statesman and 
Jurist. B. in Ohio co., Virginia, 1789, was the son of an 
officer who served during the revolutionary war. He 
evinced at an early age n great passion for books, and 
when twenty years old left home and worked in the 
Kanawha salt establishment, until he saved up money 
to enter Ohio University, where he obtained the degree 
of B. a. in 1815. He was admitted to the Bar in 1816, was 
appointed U. S. senator in 1831, and espousing the in- 
terests of the Whig party, became associated with Clay 
and Webster in their resistance to the so-called en- 
croacliments of the Executive. 
Protective Tariff Bill, and opposed the nomination of 
Mr. Van Buren as envoy to the English court, 
his senatorial term having expired, Mr. Ewing resumed 
the practice of his profession. In 1840 he supported the 


He supported Mr. Clay's | 


In I 7. 


| Exact’ 
service, he was made a sergeant, but not being able to 
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Secretary of the Treasnry, a post in which he was re- 
tained by President Tyler, but afterwards resigned. 
Having held other official posts, in 1851 Mr. Ewing re- 
tired from politi hfe, and. devoted himself to the 
practice of his profession. D. 1871. 

Eu ing. in nois, u post-othce of Franklin co. 


Ew ing, in Juliana, a post-office of Jackson co. 
Ew 100 in New Jersey, a towuship of Mercer co. ; pop. 


nm. . 01 0 hillicothe, 


Ewinga s Mills, in J*nnsylvania, a P. O. of Alle- 
ghany co. 


ngton, i in IIinnís, n village, cap. of Effingham co., 
on the Little Wabash River, abt. 80 m. S. E. of Spring- 

field ; pop. abt. 800. 

Ew'ington, in Okin, a post-office of Gallia co. 

Ewing ville, in New Jersey,a post-office of Mercer co. 

Ew'ry,n. An ollice in the household of the kings of 

England, where they tuke care of the linen for the 

kings table, lay the cloth, and serve up water after 

dinner.— Webster, 

Ex, a Latin preposition or prefix, signifying out of. out, 
proceeding from, und sometimes implying off, from, or 
ow, In some words it is merely emphatic; ez, prefixed 
to names of office, denotes that a person has formerly 
held that office, but has resigned, been deposed, abdi- 
eated, or dismissed, as ex-chancellor, ex-minister. When 
prefixed toa tunctionary, it becomes a legal term. as ez- 
officio, or by virtue of his office, Thus, in England, all 
justices of the peace are ex-officio members of the board 
of guardians in the union in which their jurisdiction hives, 

Exacerbate, (LS. v. a Lat. eruceri.o, ex- 
acerbatus — ez, and acerbo, from acerbus, harsh, sharp, 
sour. See Acern ] To make harsh, sharp, or sour; to 
exasperate: to imbitter ; to irritate; to provoke; to in- 
cense; to inflame; to increase the malignant qualities 
of; to increase the violence of a disease. 

Exacerba'tion, Exacerbes'cence, n. [Fr.; 
from L. Lat. ezacerbatio,] Act of imbittering or exas- 

x; the irritation ofangry or malignant passions 

ities; increase of malignity. 

) A periodical increase of violence in a disease. 

ate, r.a. From Lat. ez, out of, and acinas, a 
To take ont the kernel of. 

Exacinna'tion, n. Act of exacinating. 

Exact, (ryz-cht',) a. [Fr., from Lat. eructus, from erigo 
—er und ago. See the verb.] Done or performed 
thoroughly; strictly accurate ; closely correct or regn- 
lar; serupnlonsly careful; conformed to rnle; methodi- 
cal; nice; strict; careful; puuctual ; precise; accurate; 
true. 

v. a, [Lat. exfgoeractum— er. and ago, to move, to drive, 
to lead, to do, to act, to laber. See Acr.] To drive or 
thrust out; to force out or from; to enforce; to force 
or compel to pay or yield; to demand or require au- 
thoritatively: to extort by means of authority; to de- 
mand of right; to claim; to enjoin; tocompel; to enjoin 
with pressing urgency. 

. „. ‘To practise extortion, 

Exnet'er, n. One who exacts; an extortioner. 

Exnet'ing.p.a. Demanding and compelling; reqnir- 
ing authoritatively; extorting; compelling by necessity. 

Exne'tion, 7. Fr., from Lat. eractio.] Act of exact- 
ing or of demanding with authority, and compelling to 
pay or yield; authoritative demand: a driving to com- 
pliance; extortion; a wresting from one unjustly : that 
which is exacted; tribute, fees, rewards, or contribu- 
tions demanded or levied with severity or injustice. 

Exne'titude, n. Exactness; nicety. (k.) 

adv. In an exact manner; precisely ; nicely ; 
accurately: correctly. 

Exnct' ness, n. Quality of being exact; accuracy ; pre- 
cision; nicety; regulurity ; careful observance of method 
nud conformity to truth. 

Exnct'or, n. [lat.] One who exacts; an extortioner; 
one who compels anothor to pay more than is legal or 
reasonable; he whe mands by authority; one who ls 
unreasonably severe in his demands. 

Exact'ress, n. She who exacts. 

Ex'neum, ». [Lat., from ez, from, and ago, to drive.] 
(Bot). A genus of plants, order Gentianacee. Some spe- 
cies have medicinal properties. 

Ex w’quo et bo'no. (L.] Injustice and good dealing. 

Ex:iere'sis,». (Gr., a taking away.] (Surg.) One of 
the divisions of surgery adopted by old writers, and con- 
fined to operations concerned in the removal of parts of 
the body. 

Exaggerate, (veg:-aj'er-ate) v. a. [Fr. ézogerer ; Lat. 
exaggero, eraggeratus — er, and aggero, aggeratus, from 
agger, to heap, from aggere, to bear to a place — ad, 
and gero, to bear, to curry. See Gestation.) To heap on 
or upon; to enlarge by heaping up; to accumulate; to 
heighten; to enlarge beyond the trnth ; to amplify; to 
represent as greater than strict truth will warrant; to 
depict or delineate extravagantly, 

Exng'gernted, p.a. Heaped up; enlarged or ampli- 
fied beyond the truth. ` 

Exaggeration. n. [Fr.ézagération ; Lat. eraggera- 
tin. ] A heaping or damming up; heap; acenmulation; 
amplification; a representation of things beyond the 
truth: hyperbolical representation: representation or 
delineation of things too strong for the life. 

Exag’gerative, a. Fr. éragératif.] Having the 
power or tendency to exaggerate. 

Exag’geratory, a. Tending to exaggerate. 

| Exalbu’minous, a. [Lat. er, priv..and alumen, the 

white of the egg.] (Bot.) Noting seeds without albumen. 


the procreativeacts. The principal and most consistent 


— ... 


election of Gen. Harrison to the presidency, and became 
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Exalt, v.a. (Fr. ézalter ; Lat. exalto — ex, and altus, 


-— . — 
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grown or become great by nourishing: high; elevated Hi 
Jotty; from al», to nourish, See ALTITUDE] To raise 
high; to lift up; to elevate; to raise to power, wealth, 
or dignity; to fill with exultation, joy, or confidence ; to 
raise with pride; to magnify; to praise; to extol; to 
inake sublime. 

(Chem.) To purify; to subtilize; to refine. 

Exalta‘do, u. A term which, in the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, was applied in Spain to the liberal 
or progressive party. f 

Exalta'tion, ». [Fr. rt. from L. Lat. ezaltatio.] 
Act of exalting or raising on high; elevation to power, 
office, rank, dignity, or excellence; elevated state; state | 
of greatness or dignity. | 

(Chem.) The refinement or subtilization of bodies, or 
their qualities and virtues. 

E. of the cross. (Eccl.) A Roman Catholic feast, cele-| 
brated on September 14, to commemorate tho restoration 
to Calvary, in 628, of the Cross, which had been carried 
off fourteen years before by the Persian king Chosroes. 

Exalted, p.a. Raised to a lofty height; elevated; 

hovored with office or rank; extolled; magnified; re- 
fined: dignified; sublime. 

Exalt’edness, n. Stato of being exalted or raised. 

Exalt’er, n. One who exalts. 

Examen, (¢g:-d’men,) n. [Lat.] Examination; ascru- 
tiny; inquiry. 

Exam inable, a. That may be examined; proper for 
judicial examination or inquiry. 

Examina'tion, n. [L. Lat. examinatio.] Act of ex- 
amining; careful observation or inspection; close in- 
quiry into facts, circumstances, qualifications, &c., by in- 
terrozation; scrutiny by study or experiment; investi- 
gation ; search; resear trial; scrutiny; inquisition. 
— In colleges and universities, the mode of ascertaining 
the nature and extent of one's attainments. 

Exam inator, n. An examiner. (o.) 

Exan ine, v.a. Fr. éraminer; Lat. ezemino, from 
examen, probably for exagimen, the tongue or beam of a 
balance — ez, and ugn, to set in motion, a balance being 
necessarily put in motion in the process of weighing. 
See Act.) To weigh; to balance; to try by experiments, 
or by rule of law; to inspect or observe carefully; to 
search or inquire into; to interrogate, as a witness, a 
student, &c.; to put questions to; to try by questioning ; 
to search; to scrutinize; to investigate; to explore; to 
discuss ; to try. 

Exzammm inee', n. One who is examined. 

Exan iner. n. One who examines, tries, or inspects; 
one w ho interrogates a witness or an offender. 

Exam ining. p. 4. Inspecting carefully; searching 
or inquiring into; interrogating; trying or assaying by 
experiment; having power to examine; appointed to 
ex amni re. 

Ex xà ma ple, u. [Fr.; Lat. exemplum, from eximo, to take 
out Or away, to remove — ez, and emo, to take, to receive, 
to bu y. to purchase. See SAMPLE.] ‘That which is taken 
out OF a larger quantity, as a sample to be shown to a 
buyer; a sample; a pattern; a copy; a model; he or 
that which is proposed to be imitated; a precedent 
to be followed or avoided; a precedent to serve us n 
warning or admonition; a precedent which disposes to 
imitation; a particular case or proposition illustrating 
a general rule, position, or truth; an instance; an ex- 
em pli fication; an illustration. 

Exana’gulous, a. [Lat. ex, priv., and angulus, an angle.] 
Having no corners. 

Exnim’imate, a. [Lat. exanimus.] Deprived of life; 
lite Tess ; dead. 

Exam üma'tion, n. [Lat. ezanimatio.] State of being 
lifeless. 

Ex an imo. [Lat., from the mind.] Sincerely; earnest- 
ly; zealously. 

Exam’thalose, n. (in.) A white efflorescence, such 
as results from the exposure to the air of GLAUBER’s- 
BALT, q.v. 

Exam them, n. [Gr. from ek, from, and anthro, to 
blos >t. | (Med.) A more or less vivid, circumscribed, or 
diffused redness of the skin, which diminishes, or dis- 
appears transiently, under the pressure of the finger. 

- Dunglison. 

Exam thema, u.; pl. Exantuem’ata. [Gr., a flower.] 
(Mec£.) Exanthem. 
xam thematic, Exanthem’atous, a. Pertain- 
Ing to exanthem; pustulous; eruptive. 

Xam € he'sis,.(Gr.]( Med.) A cutaneous efflorescence; 

Ex: €fH.orescent eruption of the skin. — See ENANTHESIS. 
xXareh. n. (Gr. exarchos.] (Hist.) The title of the 
vicero ys of the Byzantine emperors in the provinces of 
Italy sand Africa after they had been reconquered by 
Justinian. The exarch of the former province fixed 
the seat of his government at Ravenna, They were 
also Styled putrictans. The exarcli of a dioceso was at 

rst On a par with the primate. The term was also ap- 

Plied in the Eastern Church to the general or superior 

188 Several monasteries; and it since further denotes 

el © deputy of the patriarch, whose duty it is to visit the 
are lies and clergy in the provinces allotted to him. 


D 
arene Chate, n. The office or government of an ex- 


Ar’ alate, a. [Lat. ex, priv., and Eng. aril] (Bot.) 
xbplied to plants without an aril, 
joint £Acula'tion. m. (Lat, ez, from, and articulus, a 
Ex nt. ] Dislocation of a joint. — Dunglison. 
ana Perate, v. a. (Lat. eraspero, exasperatus — er, 
€ spero, from asper, rough, harsh, See AsPIRATE.] 


To make rough or harsh; to make sharp or bitter; to 


embitter; to irritate; to eurage: toinflame; to incense; 
Ac Provoke; to excite or ronse to anger, rage, violence, 
to increase the malignity of; to make worse; to 
aggravato, 
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Exns'perated, p. a. Highly incensed or irritated ; 
provoked; enraged; embittered. 

Exas'perater, n. One who exasperates, 

Exas'perating, p. a. Exciting keen resentment; in- 
flaming anger; irritating; increasing violence. 

Exaspera'tion, n. [Fr. erzaspération; L. Lat. eras- 
rut. Act of exasperating: irritation; act of exciting; 
violent anger; provocation; extreme degree of ange 
violent passion; rage; fury; increase of violence or 
malignili y. 

Excæca ria, n. [Lat. ezeirco, to make blind.) (Bot.) A 
geuus of plants, order Euphorbiacew. The E. ugallochum 
is a small tree with acrid milky juice, which if it gets 
into the eyes causes blindness. The wood is sometim 
used as firewood, but the smoke from it is said to caus 
intolerable pain in the eyes. The greater part of the 
species are West Indian or S. American. 

Excandes’cence, Excandes'ceney 
Lat. ezcandesco, ercandescens, to take fire.] 
growing hot. — State of growing angry. 

Exenndes'eent, a. Very hot; white with heat. 

Exenrna'tion, n. [Fr.] The act of divesting. or the 
state of beiug divested, of flesh; — opposed to incar- 
nation. 


n. [From 
State of 


( Anat.) A mode of making anatomical preparations, | 


which consists ín separating injected vessels from tlie 
parts in which they are situate, This is done by means 
of corrosion by an acid, or by putrefaction.— Dunglison. 

Excenr'nificnte, v.a. [Lat. ercurnifico, to tear tho 
flesh to pieces.) To clear from flesh. 

Exenrnificu' tion, u. Act of clearing from flesh; 
excarnation. 

Ex cathe dra, (s ka-the'dra,) adv. or a. [Lat. ez, and 
cathedra, from Gr. kat^edra, a chair. See CATHEDRAL.) 
From the chair, us of authority or instruction; with au- 
thority or dogmatism; with an air of official authority. 

2x'cavante, v.a. [Lat. excaro, excavatus—er, and caro, 
from carus, hollow. See Cave.] To hollow out; to cut, 
dig, scoop, or wear out the inner part of anything to 
make it hollow. 

Ex'envated, p. a. Hollowed out; made hollow. 

Ex’cavating, p.a. Hollowing out; making hollow; 
making, or lle of making, an excavation; as, an 
excavating 1 ine. 

Exen vation, . [Lat.ercavatio.]] Act of hollowing 
out or making hollow; a hollow or cavity formed Ly 
removing the interior substance. 

Ex’cavaior, u. One who excavates; a machine for 
excavating. 

Exceed’, v. a. [Fr. excéder ; Lat. excedo — er, and cedo, 
to go, See CEDE.] To go out or away from; to depart 
from; to pass or go beyond; to proceed beyond any 
given or supposed limit, measure, or quantity, or beyond 
anything else; to surpass; to excel; to outgo; to tran- 
scend; to outdo; to outvie. 

—v.n. To go tov fur; to piss the proper bounds; to go 
over any given limit, number, or measure; to bear the 
greater proportion; to be more or larger. 

Exceed'ing. p. 4. Going beyond; surpassing; out- 
doing; excelling. 

—a. Great in extent, quantity, or duration; very large. 

—ade, In à very great degree; unusually. 

Exceed'ingly, «dv. To a very great degree; in a de- 
gree beyond what is usual; greatly; very much. 

Excel, -,.) v. a. [Lat. excello —ez, and obs. cello; 
Gr. kello, to impel, to urge on: whence Lat. celsus, driven 
toa high place, raised high.] To rise high above; to 
go or rise above; to surmount; to exceed; to surpass; 
to go beyond; to transcend; to outdo, 

—v.n. To mount up; to soar aloft; to have good qualities, 
or to perform meritorious actions in an unusual degree; 
to be eminent, illustrious, or distinguished. 


Ex'eellence, or Ex’cellency, n. (Lat. excellentia.]| 


State of excelling, or of possessing good qualities in an 
unusual or eminent degree; superiority in dignity or 
in the scale of existence; preéminence; supereminence; 
greatness; that in which any one excels; any good or 
valuable quality in persons or things; worth; purity; 
goodness; virtue. 

—A title of honor given to persons in high official situn- 
tions, now restricted to excellency. — This title was first 
borne by the Lombard kings, and afterwards ussumed by 
several emperors of the West. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the inferior princes, especially in Italy, until 
they also gave it up, after Pope Urban VIII., in 1650, 
had bestowed the tide of“ Eminence” on the cardinals, 
Since that period the title of E. has become a title of 
oflice or gervice, neither hereditary nor transferable 
from one member of a family to another, but always be- 
longing to the office. In Europe it is borne only by min- 
isters in actual service, by the highest court and military 
dignitaries, and by ambassadors and. plenipotentiaries. 
Governors of English colonies also receive the title of £. 
In this country, the governor of Massachusetts receives 
the title by a provision of the constitution of that State; 


it is often, however, applied popularly to the President} 


and to the governors of the other States, 

Ex'eellent, a. [Fr, from Lat. excellens.) Rising above 
or surpassing in dignity, value, worth, or virtues, or in 
great aud good qualities; eminent or distinguished for 
what is amiable, valuable, or laudable; being of great 
value or use; remarkable for good properties; distin- 
guished for superior attainments; choice; prime; valu- 
nble; exquisite; transcendent. 

Ex’cellently, adv. In an excellent manner; well in 
n high degree; in an eminent degree, 

Excelsior, a. [Lat.] More lofty. 

Excelsior, in Colorado, a post-office of Pueblo eo. 

Excel'sior, in Minnesota, a post-township of Hennepin 
co., about 22 m. W. of St. Paul; pop. about 600, 

Excel'sior, in Missvuri, a post-oflice of Morgan co. 
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Excel'sior, in Nerada, a mining dist. of Esmeralda 
co., about 45 m. E. of Aurora. 

Excelsior, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Richland co. 

— A township of Sauk co., about 6 m. N. ot Baraboo; pop. 
nbout 1,200. 

Excel'sior Mills, in Minois, a P. O. of Jo Daviess co. 

Excen'tral, a. Out of the centre. 

Excen'trie, a. See ECCENTRIC. 

Except, v.a. Fr. excepter; Lat. excipio, exceptus — ez, 
and capio, to take, Sce CAPTURE ] To take or leave out 
of any number specified; to exclude; to take or leave 
out, as any particular or particulars from a general de- 
scription, 

—v.n. To object; to make exception; — followed by to. 

rep. Exclusively of; without; unless. 

Except'ant, a. Inplying exception. 

Excepting, prep. With exception of; excluding; ex- 
cept. 

Exception, n. Fr., from Lat. ezceptio.] Act of ex- 
cepting or excluding: state of being excepted; exclu- 
sion; that which is excepted or excluded; the person 
or thing specified as distinct or not included; an objec- 
tion; a cavil; offence. 

Ezcep'tiónaple, a. Liable to objection; objection- 
nble. 

Excep'tionableness, n. Quality of being excep- 
tionable. 

Excep'tional, a. Forming or making an exception. 

Except'ive,«a. That excepts; including an exception. 

KExeept'or, n. [L. Lat.] One who makes exceptions, or 
who objects, 

Excerebra’‘tion, n. [From Lat. er, priv., and cerebrum, 
the brain.) Act of beating out tlie brain. — Craig. 

Excer'ebrose, a. llaving no brain, or deficient in 
brain. 

Excerpt’, n. [Lat. excerptum, from ercerpo — ez, and 
carpa, to pick, to pluck, to gather. See Carp.) That 
which is picked out; an extract; a passage selected 
from an author. 

Excerp'ta, ». pl. Selections; extracts; excerpts. (R.) 

Excerp'tor, n. A picker or culler. (R.) 

Excess’, n. [Fr.ezces; Lat. excessus, from excedo. See 
Excrep.} State of exceeding; that which exceeds; more 
than enough; superfluity; supernbundance; redundan- 
ey; that which is beyond the common measure, propor- 
tion, or due quantity; any transgression of due limits ; 
immoderate and intemperate conduct; riotousness; ex- 
travagance; profusion; that by which one number, 
quantity, or magnitude exceeds another. 

Exces'sive, a. [Fr. excessif.] Being in excess; beyond 
any given degree, measure, or limit, or beyond the com- 
mon measure or proportion; beyond due bounds; im- 
moderate ; intemperate; extreme; extravagant; violent; 
vehement; exceeding. 

Exces'sively. adv. In an extreme degree; beyond 
measure; exceedingly; vehemently; violently. 

Exees'siveness, n. The state or quality of being ex- 
cessive; excess. 

Exchange’, v.a. [Fr. échanger — ez, and changer, to 
change, q.v.) To change or give as one thing or com- 
modity for another; to barter; to lay aside, quit, or re- 
sign one thing, state, or condition, and take another in 
the place of it; to give and receive reciprocally; to 
change; to commute; to bargain ; to interchange. 

—v. n. To pass in exchange. 

(Com.) The means by which the debts of persons re- 
siding at a distance from their creditors are discharged 
Without the transmission of movey or goods. This is 
effected by means of what are known as Bills of Ex- 
change. A Bill of Exchange is simply un order addressed 
to some person at n distance, directing him to pay a cer- 
tain amouut to the person in whose favor the bill is 
drawn, or to his order. A merchant in New York owin, 
a sum of money for goods to a merchant in Paris, instes 
of remitting money or goods to the amount of the debt, 
goes into the market and buys from another merchant, 
who has a debtor in Paris, a bill of exchange for the 
nmonnt, and sends it to his creditor in Paris, who in 
this way gets payment of his debt from a person in his 
own town, the debtor of the second merchant, Bills of 
exchange are of two kinds, inland and foreign ; inland, 
when both parties reside in the same state or country; 
and foreign, when the drawer and drawee reside in 
countries foreign to each other. In this respect the 
states of the United States are held foreign as to each 
other. Incities or countries having considerable inter- 
course together, the debts mutually due by tbe one to 
the other generally approach an equality. Between 
countries making use of different currencies there exists 
what is known as a par of E., which is the equivalency 
of a certain amount of the currency of one country to 
the currency of the other, the currencies of both being 
supposed to be of the precise weight and purity fixed by 
their respective mints. Among the causes that affect 
the par of E., in addition to a rise or fall in the price of 
the precious metals, are (1) changes made by authority 
in the quantity of pure metal contained in the coin by 
way of increase or diminution; (2) depreciation from 
the use of paper money; (3) clipping; (4) wear and 
tear. When two countries trade together, and each buys 
of the other exactly to the amount that it sells, their 
claims will balance each other, and the Æ. will beat par. 
This, however, is rarely the case; for there is almost 
always a balance owing on .he one side or the other, 
and this balance affects the rate of E. Thus, if New 
York sends to Paris more goods than she receives from 
it, there will be a greater demand for bill: upon New 
York in Paris than of bills upon Paris in New York, and 
their value will proportionally advance above par, while 
in N. York, in like manner, they will fall below it. It 
is evident, however, that these fluctuations in the real 
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E. are subject to certain limits beyond which they ean- 
not advance. Thus the price of bills of E. on any place 
can never exceed the expense of sending bullion to 
that place, otherwise the merchant will find it to his 
advantage to transmit bullion in place of bills, The 
tendency of any advance in the rate of Æ. is to stimu- 
late exportation, and to check importation. — The term 
is also applied to the place where the merchants, 
brokers, and bankers of a commercial city meet to trans- 
nct business nt certain hours. 

Exchange’, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Montour co. 

Exchangeabil'ity, ». Quality or state of being ex- 
changeable, 

Exchange’able, a. That may be exchanged; capable, 
fit, or proper to be exchanged. 

Exchange’-broker, „. ((0m.) One whose business 
is to negotiate foreign bills of exchange, for which he 
receives a commission. — Simmonds, 

Exchang'er, ». One who exchanges; one who prac- 
tises exchange. 

Excheat’, n. See Escnear. 

Exchequer, (eks-cheler,) n. Fr. échiquier, a chess- 
board; said to have been so callel from the cheekered 
cloth, resembling « chess-board, which covered the table 
there. See Curcker.) A court of record in London, 
consisting of two divisions —a court of revenue, and a 
court of common law. 

—"v.a. To institute a process against a person in the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Exchequer Bill, n. One of the bills of exchange 
issued by the Enzlish government in anticipation of. 
revenue, and on the confidence of the annual financial 
income. They bear interest at a fixed rate, this rate 
being computed at the time of their issue, at a sum pro- 
portioned to the current market-rate, the fluctuations 
in the value of these securities depending on the pro- 

rtion which such a rate bears to su e changes 

n the market-price of money; when this is high, the 
security will be at a discount ; when low, at à premium. 

Excide', v.a. [Lat. ezcido.] To cut off. (k.) 

Excip'ient, n. An exceptor. (k.) 

(Med.) A substance which is a medical prescription, 
gives form and consistence to it, and serves us à vehicle 
or medium for the exhibition of the other ingredients. 

Exels able, a. Liable or subject to excise. 

Excise’, n. [Fr., from Lat. excido, ezcisum — ez, and | 
cado, to cut. See Cxsura.] In England, an inland | 
tax or impost on articles produced und consumed with- 
in the state or kingdom, aud also on licenses to deal in 
certain commodities. 

—v.a. To lay or impose a duty on articles produced and 
consumed at home. 

Excise'man, n. An English officer who inspects com- 
modities, antl rates the excise duty on them. 

Excision, (¢/:s-sizh’n,) n. Fr., from L. Lat. excisio — ex, 
and erdo, esum, to cut.) A cutting out or off any part; 
the cutting off of a person or nation, as a judgment; 
extirpation; destruction. 

(Eecl.) Excommunication. 

(Surg.) Amputation. The term is usually confined 
to the removal of the elbow-joint or ankle, aud portions 
of other bones. 

Excitability,n. [Fr. excitabilité.] Quality of being 
capable of excitement; susceptibility of increased vital 
action. 

(Med.) That state of system which is more or less 
susceptible of morbid excitement. 

Excit/nble, a. [L. Lat. excitubilis.] Capable of being 
excited. 

Excitant, n. [Lat. excitans. See Excirr.]. (Med) 
That which produces, or may produce, increased action 
in a living body ; a stimulant. 

Excita'tion, n. II. Lat. ezcilatio.] Act of exciting; 
excitement. 

Exci'tative, a. 
power to excite, 

Excita'tor, n. [Lat.] (Elect.) An instrument used 


Fr. ézcitatif.] That excites, or has 
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coughing, hiccoughing, vomiting, and expelling the fæces 
and urine, and others of a like nature, are to be deduced 
from the first und fourth classes of motor vibrations; 
1. e., either from those vibrations which first ascend up 
thesensory nerves, and then are detached down the mo- 
tory nerves, Which communicate by some common trunk, 
plexus, or ganglion: or else from those vibrations that 
run along the surtaces of uniform membranes, and so 
affect all the muscles which lie contiguous to any part 
of the membranes.” 
Exclaim’, r.n. Fr. exclamer ; Lat. exclamo — er, and 
clamo, to call, to cry out. See CLAMOR,]. To call or cry 
out; to call or cry aloud; to raise an outery; to shout; 
to utter the voice with veleinence ; to declare with loud | 
vociteration. 
Exelnim 'er, n. One who exclaims, 
Exclama'tion, n. [br., from Lat exclamatio, from 
exclamo, See EXCLAIM.) Act of exclaiming; outcry ; 
noisy talk; chunor; vehement vociferation; noisy ut 
terance of censure; a vehement extension or exertion 
of the voice, 
( Rhet.) A sentence of passionate import, or passion- 
ately uttered; a word expressing outcry ; an interjection 
(Print.) A note by which emphatical utterance or 
outery is marked, thus (1). 
Exclam/‘ative, a. Exvlamatory; exclaiming. 
Exclam atively, Exclam'atorily, adc. 
exclamation, 
Exclam'natory, a. Using exclamation ; containing or 
expressing excl i 
Exclude’, v.a. [Lat excludo, exclusus — ez, nnd claudo, 
to shut. See Crau To shut out; to thrust out; to 
eject; to hinder from entering or admission; to debar: 
to prohibit; to preclude; to expel; to emit; to except; 
not to comprehend or include, 
Exclud'ed, p.a. Shut out; thrust out; hindered or 
prohibited from entrance or admission ; debarred. 
Exelu'sion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. exclusiv.) Act of ex- 
cluding; a shutting or thrasting out; ejection; nct of 
debarring; state of being excluded; prohibition; pre- 
clusion; rejection; ejection or emission. 
Exclu'sionary,«a. Tending to exclude or debar. 
Exclu’sioner, n. One who excludes. 
Exclu'sionism, n. Exclusive principles: exclusivism. 
Exelu'sionist. n. One who would preclude another 
from some privilege. 
Exclusive. a. Fr. erclusif.] Tending to exclude or 
shut ont; excluding; debarring from participation 
including or comprehending; excepting; deb: 
from fellowship; not admitting to social intercourse; 
illiberal. 
—n. One of a coterie who exclude others from their so- 
ciety or fellowship. 
Exclu'sively, adr. In an exclusive manner. 
Exclu’siveness, Exelu'sivism, x. State or qual- 
ity of being exclusive. 
Exclu'sory, a. [Lat. exclusorius.] That has power to 


exclude; exclüsive. 
grt to pursue mentally, freq 


Excog'itate, v. a. 
cogito, from con, an 
from ago, to drive, to urge. See Act.) To strike out 
by thinking: to find out by thinking, or by earnest 
study; to invent, contrive, or devise by serious think- 
ing or consideration. 

Excogita'tion, n. [Lat.ercogitatio.] Act of excog- 
itating; invention or contrivance by serious and earnest 
thinking; cogitation. 

Exconmunienble, a. Liable to be excommuni- 
cated, 

Ex Comm nicant, n. One who bas been excommu- 
nicated, 

Excommu'nicate, v.a. [Lat. ez, and communico, 
communicatus, to make common, to communicate, See 
Communicate.) To expel or exclude trom communion 
or fellowship; to eject or interdict from the communion 
of the church, 

—a. Excommunicated. 


With 


at. excogito, excogitatus —ex, and 


to discharge a Leyden jar, or other electrical apparatus, 
without exposing the operator to the consequences of 
the shock. — Craig. 

Exei'tatory, a. Tending to excite. 

Exelte', r.a. Fr. ezciter, from Lat. ercito, excitatus — 
ez, and cita, to put in rapid motion, to call or summon 
to, freq. of cieo, to put in motion, to shake, to rouse. 
See Cirx.] To call out or forth; to bring or send out: 
to wake up: to call into action; to stir up; to raise: to 
awaken; to animate: to incite; to arouse; to stimulate; 
to inspirit; to irritate. 

Excit'ed, p. a. Roused; awakened; animated; put in 
motion; stimulated ; inflamed. 


—n. One who is excommunicated; an excommunicant. 

Excommu'niented. p. a. Expelled or separated 
from communion with a church. 

Excommuniíeca'tion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. ezcommu- 
nicatin.) (Eccl) Act of excommunicating or ejecting 
from the Church ; expulsion or exclusion from the com- 
munion of a Church and depri n of its rights, privi- 
leges, nnd advantages. It is distinguished by the Roman 
Cath.writers us greater (anathema) or lesser (ezcommunic 
catio): the former entirely entting off the offender from 
the body of the Church and the society of the faithful, 
and being proclaimed only when a sin has been mortal, 
manifest, and scandalous; the latter prohibiting from 


Excite'ment, n. (er Act of exciting; stimulation ; 
state of being roused into action; agitation; sensation; 
that which rouses, moves, stirs, or induces to action; 
commotion, 

Excit/er, n. He or that which excites. 

Exciting, p.a. Calling or rousing into action; stim- 
nlating. 

Excit'ingly, adr. In an exciting manner. 

Exel'tive. n. That which excites. 

—a,. Causing excitement. (n.) 

Exci'to-mo'tory, a. (Physiol) A term applied by 
some physiologists to the first class of nervous actions 
defined as those secretory vibrations which are excited 
in tae external organs, and ascend towards the brain, 


when they arrive in their ascent at the origins of the 
These, arising from the same common 
trunk, plexus, or ganglion, with the sensory ones af- 
fected, detach a part of themselves at each of those ori- 
gins down the motory nerves; which part, by agitating | 


motor nerves. 


the small particles of the muscular fibres, excites them Exeoria‘tion, n. The act of excoriating; the state 
to coutractiun. “The actions of sneezing, swallowing 


participation in the sacraments and in public worship ; 
and being imposed especially upon those who cherish 
intercourse with anathematized persons. Only tho lat- 
ter E. is in practice among most Protestants, though the 
Anglican Church recognizes them both. — A form of E. 
used in the Middle Ages, was termed Bell, Book, and 
Candle. The bell was tolled to summon the people, the 
sentence rend out of a book, and a candle, which the 
priest held, was thrown upon the ground and extin- 
guished in token of the fate of the delinquent. 

Excommu'nientor, n. [L. Lat.] One who excom- 
municates, 

Excommwu'nieatory,a. Relating to or causing ex- 
communication. 

Ex conces'so., [Lat.] From what has been granted or 
conceded. 

Ex contrac’to, [Lat] See Ex riero. 

|Exeo Fiato, v.a. To strip the skin from; to skin; to 

abrade, 


„| of being excoriated. 
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(Med.) An abrasion of the cuticle. 
Excortica'tion, n. [Fr.] A pulling off of the bark; 
decortication, 

Ex’crement, n. [Lat. excrementum, from ezcerno, ex- 
cretus — ez, und cerno, to separate, to sift. Sce Dis ERN.] 
The refuse; that which is separated from the nutriment 
by digestion, and discharged from the animal body as 
be ng supertluous; foecal matter; ordure; dung. 

Excremental, a. Fr. ezcrémentiel.] Excreted or 
ejected by the natural passages of the body. 

Excrementi'tial, a. Containing, or resembling, ex- 
crement. 

Excrementi'tious, a. [Fr. ercrementeur.] Pertain- 
ing to, cousisting of, or containing excrement. 

Excres‘cence, n. Fr. ercressenee, ezcroissance, from 
L. Lat ercrescentia, from Lat. excrescens, from excresco — 
ex, and cresco, to grow. See Crescent.) That which 
grows out or up; a preternatural protuberance growing 
on any part of the body: a superfluous part; any pre- 
ternatural enlargement of a plant, like a wart or tumor; 

a preternatural production. 

Exeres'eent, a. [Lat. excrescens.] Growing out of 
something else, in a preternatural manner; superfluous, 

Excrete’, r.a. [Lat. ercerno, excretus. See Excre 
MEST.) To sift out or separate; to separate and throw 
off, as by natural passages; to evacuate; to discharge; 
to eject. 

Exeret'ed, p.a. Passed from the body by excretion. 

Excre'tion,». [Fr. ezerétion ; L. ezeretio.] Act or 
process of excreting; separation or ejection of excre- 
mentitious matter from the animal system; that which 
is excreted. 

Ex'eretive, a. Having the power of separating and 
ejecting excrementitious matter from the body; excre- 
tory. 

Ex'eretory, a. [Fr.ercrétoire.] That excretes ; hav- 
ing the quality of excreting or throwing off excremen- 
titious matter by the glands, 

—n. (Physiol.) One of the little ducts or vessels des- 
tined to receive secreted fluids from the glunds, and to 
excrete them. 

Excru ciate, r.a. Lat. excrucio, ercruciatus—er, and 
crucio, from crux, a cross, q. r.] To torture or torment 
excessively, as if on n cross; to afflict with extreme 
pain or agony; to rack, 

Exeru'cinting, p. a. Extremely painful; agonizing ; 
distressing. 

Exerucia'tiom, ». Act of excruciating; extreme + 
pain: agony; torture: acute vexation. 

Excul'pable, a. That may be exculpated. 

Excul'pnte, v.a. [Lat. ez, and culpo, culpatus, from 
culpa, a crime, n fault; Fr. disculper; It. scolpare.] To 
free from crime, fault, blame, or censure; to clear by 
words from a charge or impntation of fault or guilt; to 
Sonerii to absolve; to excuse ; to justify; to vin- 
dicate 

Exeulpna'tion, n. [L. Lat. erculpatio.] Act of excul- 
pating or of vindicating from a charge of fault or crime; 
excuse, 

Excul'patory,a. Ableto clear from the charge of 
fault or guilt; excusing; containing excuse; clearing 
from imputation. 

Ex eu'rin. Lat.] (Law.) Out of court. 

Exeur'renf, a. (Lat. ercurrens, running out.] (Bot.) 
Applied to the ramifications of any body whose axis 
always remains in the centre, the other parts being reg- 
ularly disposed around it, as the stem of Abies excelsa. 

Brande, 

Excursion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ezcursio, from excurro, 
ezcursum — er, and curro, to run.) A rambling or rov- 
ing about; progression beyond fixed limits. — Digres- 
sion; a wandering from a subject or main design. — An 
expedition or journey: any rambling from a point or 
place, and return to the same point or place; a ramble; 

a tour; a trip or jaunt for pleasure, 

Excur'sionist, „. One who travels from one place 
to another for pleasure. 

Exeur'sive, a. Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

Excur'sively.oadr. In a wandering manner. 

Excur'siveness, ». Quality of being excursive; act 
of wandering, or of passing usual limits. 

Excur’sus, „. [Lat., a digression.] A literary exercise, 
task, or performance; a discussion; a disquisition; a 
dissertation. — Worcester, 

Excus' able. a. Fr., from Lat. ercusabilis.] That may 
be excused; pardonable; admitting of excuse or justi- 
fication, 

Excus'ably, adv. 
ably. 

Excu’satory, a. Making excuso; containing excuse 
or apology ; apologetical. 

| Excuse, (rks-kiz’,) v.a. [Fr.ezcuser ; Lat. ezcuso — ex. 
and causor, from causa, a cause, a suit. a process. Bee 
Cavsr.] To free fromthe imputation ofa fault or blame; 
to acquit of guilt; to pardon, as a fault; to forgive en- 
tirely, or to admit to be little censurable, and to over- 
look; to free from an obligation or duty; to release; to 
remit; not to exact; to admit an apology for; to throw 
off an imputation apology ; to exculpate; to absolve; 
to pardon ; to justify; to vindicate. 

—n. Act of excusing or apologizing; a plea offered in 
extenuation of a fault or a breach of deportment; apol- 
ogy: that which excuses or extenuates n fault. 

Excuse'less, a. That is without excuse, 

Excus'er, n. One who offers excuses, or pleads for 
another. 

Ex euss', v. a. [Lat. ezcussio, excussus, to shake off.] To 
shake off. 

(Law.) To seize and detain by law. 

Exeus'siom.n. (Law.) Seizure by law. 

Exe, a river of England, which rises in the W. of Som 


In an excusable manner; pardon- 
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tshire, and, after a course of 54 miles, flows into the 
English Chaunel at Exmouth, 
«lelie'to. Lat.] (Luw.) From wrong or test. A 
vision of actions is made in the common and civil law 
into those arising er contractu (from contract), and ex 
delict», i. e. in consequence of à crime, misdeueanor, 
ault,or test. 

ER ent, n. (Lat, he may go out.] In the European 
universities, a permission of temporary absence. — Per- 
mission given by a bishop for a priest to go out of his 
diocese. — Ogilvie. 8 

'eerable, a. (Fr. ezécrable, from Lat. erecrabilis.] 

EX serving to be execrated or cursed; very hateful; de- 
testable; abominable; accursed. 

Ex’ecrableness, n. State of being execrable; hate- 

ulness. 

Ek'eerably, adv. Cursedly ; detestably. 

Ex’ecrate, v.a. [Fr.ezécrer, from Lat. execror — ez, 
and sacro, from sacer, consecrated or dedicated toa deity, 
devoted, accursed.] To exclude from sacred things; to 
curse; to denounce evil against, or to hnprecate evil 
upon ; hence, to detest utterly ; to abhor; to abominate. 

Ex’ecrated, p.a. Cursed; denounced ; imprecated. 

Exeera'tion, n. [Fr. ezécration, from Lat. execratio.] 
Act of exccrating, or cursing ; a curse pronounced ; 
imprecation of evil; malediction ; detestation expressed ; 
object execrated; an abomination. 

Ex'/eeratory,n. A formulary of execration. 

Exece'utable, a. That may be executed. 

Ex'ecute, v. d. pe (Toe d i Liit Ese hag e 
—er, àn uor, to follow. o follow up; to prose- 
cute; to Darty out: to accomplish; to perform; to 
effect; to do; to fulfil; to achieve; to finish: to com- 
plete : to carry into effect: to transact; to inflict capital 
panishoiene ons to pa to ame to slay. 

vv. n. v perform the proper office. 

Ex'ecuter,». one who executes; one who performs 
or carries into effect. 

Exeeuu'tion,». [Fr. exécution; Lat. ezecutio.] Act 
of executing: act of completing or accomplishing; per- 
formance; operation; practice; completion ; accom- 

lishment. 

P (Law.) The last stage of a suit giving possession of 
anything recovered at law or in equity after the decision 
of the court,— the putting in force of the sentence of 
the court. This is performed by different writs of exe- 
cution, according to the nature of the action, and of 
judgment. In ordinary actions, the judgment is, in 
geueral, for the recovery of money only, either by way 
of debt or damages. In such case, the practice of the 
court allows the judgment-creditor to resort to one of 
the four following writs of execution: — (1) Writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum, to imprison the body of the 
debtor till satisfaction be made for tho debt, or damages 
and costs, in the States where such mode of execution 
is not abolished; (2) writ of fieri facias, by which the 
goods and chattels of the party against whom the judg- 
ment is recovered may be seized upon and sold; (3) 
writ of Zerari facias, which commands the sheriff to 
levy the debt on the lands and goods of the party against 
vom it is issued ; eu writ of elegit, (see ELEGIT.) 
iere the judgment is for the recovery of goods thun- 
selves which are detained, there is a special writ of ex- 
ecution, called a distringus, to compel the defendant to 
deliver his goods by repeated distresses on his chattels, 
or else a scire facias against any third person in whose 
hands they may happen to be, to show cause why they 
should not be delivered; aud if the defendant still con- 
paces obstinate, then the sheriff shall summon an 
nquest, to ascertain the value of the goods and the 
plaintiff^s damages, which shall be levied on the person 
or goods of the defendant. — E. of deeds is the signing, 
sealing, and delivery of them by the parties, as their 
own acts and deeds, iu the presence of witnesses. 

4 Law.) The last sgonn criminal proceal ings 
—the depriving the criminal of his life. — Sce PUNISH- 
MENT (CAPITAL. 

Pine Arts.) The mode of performing a work of 
art, and the dexterity with which it is accomplished. 

(es.) The mode of expressing or rendering musical 
notation by the voice or by an instrument; facility of 
the voice or of the fingers in running rapid divisions, and 
other difficult and intricate passages. — Moore. 

Seu tioner, n. One who carries anything into ef- 
aae m whose duty is to put to death criminals con- 

e y law. 

ecC'utive, a. [Fr. ezécutif.] That executes; having 

e quality of executing or performing; carrying the laws 
into effect, or superintending the enforcement of the laws. 

= ol.) A power in a state, distinct from the legisla- 
tive Or judicial. The power that deliberates aud enacts 
awa is the /egislative, that which judges or applies the 
Prides to particular cases is the judicial, while the execu- 
inte is that which carries the laws into effect, or super- 
E *nds the enforcement of them. In tlie U. States the 

Xecutive is, by the Constitution, vested in the Presi- 

ee and such inferior officers as he may appoint, with 
© agreement of the Senate. 
forma tively, adv. In the way of executing or per- 

Exec'utor, n. [Lat. exsequi ; Fr. ezécuteur.] One who 
Performs; a doer; as, an executor of business, — Shaks. 
e 20.) A person intrusted by a testator to carry out 
of directions and requests in his will, and to dispose 
Ber. Property as directed therein, after his decease. 
of diee te of the will, an E. may effectually do most 

1e acts that he could enforce afterwards; but an ex- 

f. administrator can properly do no act whatever 
Ore obtaining letters of administration. An adminis- 

ator, after receiving letters of administration, is in 

t respects in the same position as an E, and the 
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cases relating to the one apply, in general, to those of 
the other, An administrator is required to enter into 
bond with sureties for the faithful execution of his 
trust. An Æ. may refuse to act; but, having once acted, | 
he cannot divest himself of the office or its responsi- 
bilities. If a person take upon himself to act as E. 
without any just authority, as by intermeddling with 
the goods of the deceased, he is called an E. de son tort, 
1. e., to his own hurt, and is liable to all the trouble of 
his office, without any of the profits or advantages; but 
merely doing acts of necessity or humanity, as locking | 
up the goods, or burying the deceased, will not be so 
construed. An alien cannot be either an executor or 
administrator, unless he is an inhabitant of the State. 
The duties of an executor are to bury the deceased in 
a suitable manner, to prove the will, and make up an 
inventory of the personal estate; to collect the ge ods 
aud chattels of the deceased, aud to pay his creditors 
in the order of legal priority. The legacies are then 
to be puid as far as the assets extend, observing the dis- 
tinction between a specific und a general legacy; the 
residue, if uny, going to the next of kin. The office 
of ao executor is one of great trust and responsibility, 
as he not only represents the ased, but is also a 
trustee for the belioof of the creditors, legatees, and next 
of kin of the deceased, He is liable for any loss occur- 
ring to the estate through negligence; for paying sums 
not due, unless upon decrees; for paving simple-contract 
creditors. before special creditors, or legatees before all 
the debts are discharged, if there should be any defi- 
ciency in the estate. If he intromit with the funds or 
mov , so as to lead to a suspicion of fraud, or 8o as 
to leave no means of ascertaining its extent, he is liable 
for all the debts of the deceased; otherwise an E. is lia- 
ble for the debts of the deceased only to the amouut of 
the inventory. 

Exec'utory, a. [Fr. ezécutoire.] Performing official 
duties; executive. 

(Law.) Designed to be executed in future, or to take 
effect upon a future contingency; as, an execulory de- 
vise. — Blackstime. 

Exee'utrix, or Executness, n. [Fr. exécutrice.| A fe- 
male executor; a woman appointed by a testator to 
execute his will. 

Exe'drn, or EXHEDRA, n. [Gr.] (Arch.) In ancient ar- 
chitecture, recesses in the baths and other buildings, 
appropriated for conversation. They appear to have 
been similar to the modern alcove, though larger. 

Exegesis, (ese jesis) n. [Gr. ez, out of, and egeomat, 
I lead.) ‘The exposition or interpretation of any writing, 
but applied particularly to the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. The distinction between E. and h 
menenties may thus defined: Hermeneutics is the 
science which lays down the principles of the art of in- 
terpretation, and Æ. is the application of these princi- 
ples to particular instances. As the sacred books were 
written in foreign languages, by authors of a different 
age, and living in a country different from ours, it is evi- 
dent that, in order to understand them thoroughly, re- 
quires not only an intimate acquaintance with those 
languages, but alsoa large mass of historical, geographi- 
cal, and antiquarian knowledge. In the early ages of 
the Church, several of the fathers distinguished them- 
selves as exegetical authors, as Origen, Clirysostom, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, and Jerome ; but during the Middle 
Ages, from the ignorance of the sacred languages that 
then prevailed, the subject was almost entircly neglect- 
ed. The Reformation revived this study in the Jabors of 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Zwinglius, Beza,and others. 
Since that time this subject has received much attention 
from scholars, and never more than at the present time. 

Ex'egete, n. [Fr. crete; Gr. exegetes.] One versed iu 
the scientific interpretation of the sacred writings. 

Exeget'ic, Exeget/ical, a. (Fr. eréjetique; Gr. 
eregetikos.] Pertaining to exegesis; explanatory; tend- 
ing to illustrate, 

Exeget/ically, adv. By way of explanation. 

Exeget'ies, n. (Eccl) That branch of theology which 
includes polemics, hermeneutics, and the history of the 
sacred canons, — See EXEGESIS. 

Ex'egetist, n. One versed in exegeties. 

Ex'elmans, Hexri JosePH I-ipong, a celebrated 
French marshal, B. at Bar le Duc, 1771, was engaged in 
most of the campaigns of Napoleon, and D. in 1552. 

Exem'plar. u. (Lat.ezemplum.| A model to be copied; 
a pattern; a copy; the image by which the artist con- 
ducts his work. 

Exem’plarily, adr. In an exemplary manner; ina 
way worthy of imitation. 

Exem'plariness, n. The state of being fitted to serve 
ns an example. 

Ex'emplary, a. [Fr. exemplaire; Lat. exemplaris.] 
Serving as a model for imitation; worthy of imitation ; 
serving as a warning to deter others from vice or crime; 
serving to attract notice and imitation; illustrative; 
explanatory. 

Exem'plifinble, a. That may be exemplified. 

Exemplifica'tion, n. Actof exemplifying; a copy; 
a showing or illustrating by example; a transcript; an 
attested copy. 

Exem'plifier, n. One who illustrates by following a 
copy. 

Exem'plify, v.a. [L. Lat. ezemplificare.] To show 
or illustrate by example; to transcribe, or copy; to take 
an attested copy; to prove by an attested copy. 

Exem'pli gra'tia. [Lat.] Forthesake of example; 
for instance; usually abbreviated ex. gr. or e. g. 

Exempt, v. a. [Fr. ezempter; Lat. ezemptus, from 
eri mo.] To take out; to takeaway; to remove; to free 


| from; to except; to release; to exonerate; to grant im- 


munity from; to privilege. 
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—a. Taken or left out; free by privilege; not included; 
not liable; clear. 

—n. One free or exempt from a duty devolving on others. 

A petty officer of the English Yeomen of the Royal Guard. 

Exemption, (egs-emp'shun,) n. (Fr. exemption; Lat 
exemplin; It. esenzione ; Sp. esencvm.] The act of exempt- 
ing; the state of being exempt; freedom from duty or ser- 
vice, to which others are subject; immunity; privilege. 

Exen'terate, v.a. [Lat. ezenterare; Gr. ex, out, en- 
teron, intestine.) To embowel; to eviscerate. 

Exentern'tiom, n. Evisceration. 

Exequa'tur, n. [Lat, let him perform.] (Pol.) A 

riting officially recognizing any accredited agent of a 
reign government, and authorizing him to perform the 
duties which he was sent to discharge. 

Exe'quinl,a. (Lut.exequialis.| Pertaining to fanerals. 

Ex’equies, n. pl. [Lat. exsequi, the following the 
corpse beyond the walls, from ez, out, and sequi, to fol- 
low.] Funeral procession, or rites ; ceremonies of burial. 

Ex'ercisable, or Ex'ercisible, a. Capable of be 
ing employed or exercised. 

Ex'ercise.n. [Fr. exercise; Lat. ezercitium, from ex- 
erceo, See the verb.] Act of exercising; a driving on; a 
keeping in practice, use, or constantly regular employ- 
ment; labor; work; use; practice; employment; exer- 
tion; application; mental or bodily exertion for improve- 
ment; use or practice to acquire skill; applicatiou of 
the mental powers; tusk; act of divine worship. 

v. a. [Lat. exerceo, from ez, off, and arceo, to ward; Gr. 
exarkeo, to shut off, to suffice.] To drive or bring out of 
an inclosure or confinement ; to bring from a sluggish 
state; to urge or drive; to busy; to move; to exert; to 
cause to act; to exert one's powers; to train to use. 

—v.n. To use action or exertion; to practise or take ex- 
ercise, 

Ex'erciser, n. One who exercises. 

Exercita’tion, n. (Lat. exercitatio, from ezercitare, 
to practise frequently.) Exercise; practice; use. 

Exer'citor,». Que who charters a vessel for a given 
voyage. 

Exergue', n. [Fr. exergon, from ez, out, and ergon, 
work.] (Numismatics.) The basis or lower limb of a 
coin or medal, when separated by a line from the rest 
of the face, which usually contains words giving the 
date, place, &c., of the coin, or other subsidiary matter. 

Exert', v.a. [Lat. ersero, ezsertum, to plant or put in.] 
To thrust. forth, emit, push out, bring out, or cause to 
come forth; to produce; to strain; to put in action; to 
do; to perform. 

Exertion, n. Act of exerting or straining: act of put- 
ting into motion; endeavor; striving or struggle ; trial. 

Exer'tive, a. Using exertion. 

Ex'eter, a very ancient city, sea-port, and episcopal see of 
England, cap. of Devonshire, on the Exe, 10 m. from its 
mouth, and 64 from Bristol. Its magnificent cathedral 
was begun in 932. Manuf. Woollens, paper, and there 
are several brewe and iron foundries. P,(1851) 37.608, 

Ex'eter, in /l/inois, a post-village of Scott co., abt. 50 
m. W. of Springfield. 

Ex'eter, in Mainr, à post-village and township of Pen- 
obscut co., abt. 60 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,500. 

Ex'eter, in Michigan, a post-township of Monroe co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

Exeter, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship, semi-cap. of Rockingham co., abt. 50 m. N. of Bos- 
ton; pop. of township abt. 3,500. 

Ex'eter, or Squamscot River, in New Hampshire, en- 
ters the Piscataqua River from Rockingham co. 

Exeter, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Otsego co., on Canandaigua Lake, abt. 75 m. W. by N. 
of Albany. Pop. of township abt. 2,500. 

Exeter. in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks co; pop. 
abt. 3,000, 

—A post-township of Luzerne co, on the N. branch of the 
Susquehanna River. The battle celebrated in Campbell's 
Gertrude of Wyoming, was fought here in 1778. 

—A township of Wyoming co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Ex'eter, in Rhode Island, a post-village and township 
of Washington co., abt. 25 m. S. S. W. of Providence; pop. 
of township about 

Ex'eter. in Wisconsin, 


a post-village and township of 
Green co.; pop. of township abt. 1,000. ù 
Ex'eter Mills, in Maine, a P. O. of Penobscot co. 


Ex'eunt om'mes. (Lat. they all go out.) A phrase 
which, in play-books, denotes the time when all the ac- 
tors leave the stage. — Worcester. 

Exfeta'tion, n. [Lat. ez, out of, and fetus, embryo.] 
(Med ) Imperfect fetation outside the uterus. 

Exfo'linte, v.n. [Lat. exfoliare, from ez, off, and fo- 
lium, leaf.) To separate and come off in scales; to scale off. 

—v.a. To free from scales or splinters; to scale off. 

Exfolia'tion, n. [Fr.] A scaling off. 

(Surg.) A term applied to a diseased bone which has 
entirely, or in part, gone through the process of inflam- 
mation and mortification, and begins to throw off tho 
dead scales, or lamellie, which ultimately escape through 
tlie flesh by ulceration. 

Exfo'lintive.a. Having the power to causea scaling off. 

—n. That which has the power to produce a scaling oft. 

Exhal able, a. [I. Lat. exhalabilis.] Capable of exha- 
lation or evaporation. 8 

Exhalant, a. [Lat. exhalans.] Having the power of 
evaporating. 

Exhala’tion, n. [Fr. exhalation ; Lat. ezhalatio.] Pro- 
cess of evaporation; that which is exhaled or emitted. 
—Vapor; steam; miasma. 

(Bot.) A vital function by which the stomata, or 
breathing-pores, are made to discharge a large portion 


of the water introduced by absorption through the roots. 
The quantity of water exhaled from the leaves during 
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active vegetation is very great. Inoneof the well-known 
experiments of Hales, à Sunflower 314 fect high, with a 
surface of 57616 sq. inches exposed to the air, was found 
to perspire at the rate of 2U to 30 ounces avoirdupois 
every 12 hours, or 17 times more than a man. A Vine. 
with 12 sq. feet of foliage, exhaled at the rate of 5 or 6 
ounces a day; and a seedling Apple-tree, with 11 sq. ft. 
of foliage, lost 9 ounces a day. The amount varies with 
the degree of warmth and dryness of the air, and of ex- 
posure to light; and is also very different in different 
species, some exhaling more copiously even tban the 
Sunflower, But when we consider the vast perspiring 
suriace presented by a large tree in full leaf, it is evi- 
dent that the quantity of watery vapor it exhales must 
be immense. —Gray. 


Exhale’, v.a. In exhaler; Lat. exhalare, from ez, and 
To send out or emit breath, odor, 


halare, to breathe.] 
vapor, or minute particles of fluid or other substance ; 
to cause to be emitted in vapor; to evaporate. 

—r.n. To fly off, or vanish, as vapor. 

Exhaust’, v. a. [Lat. exhaurio, ezhaustum, from ez, and 


haurio, to draw out.) To draw up, or out, as liquids; to 
empty by drawing out; to use, expend, or consume; to 
expend the whole by exertion. 
—a. [Lat. erhaustus.] Drained; having lost its energy. 
—n. The steam emitted from the cylinder after being used. 
Exhaust'er, n. That which exhausts, or draws out. 
Exhaust'ible, a. That may be exhausted, 
Exhaus'tion, n. (Fr. from Lat. ezhaustio.] Act of 
exhausting, drawing out, draining out, or throwing off ; 
act of emptying completely of the contents; state of 
being exhausted. 

(Geom.) An ancient geometrical method which has 
been replaced by the modern differential calculus. The 
ancients employed this method in their difficult re- 
searches, particularly in the theory of curve lines and 
surfaces, and in determining areas and volumes, As 
they admitted no demonstrations but such as are per- 
fectly rigorous, they did not consider curves as polygons 
of a great number of sides; but in attempting to discover 
the properties of any curve, they regarded it as the fixed 
term or limit to which the inscribed and circumscribed 
polygons continually approach, and approach the nearer 
as the number of their sides is increased. Thus they ez- 


hausted, as it were, the space between the polygons and 
the curve; and hence this method of procedure was 
called the method of exhaustion. 

Exhaustive, a. That exhausts. 

Exhaust'less, a. Not to be exhausted; not to be 
wholly drawn off or emptied; inexhaustible. 

Exhe'drn, n. See Exepra. 


Exhereda'tion, n. [Fr.ezhérédation.] (Law. The 
act of disinheriting. (n.) 
Exhibit, v.a. er exhiber; Lat. exhibeo, erhibitum — 


ex, and habeo, to hold. See Have.) To hold or reach out; 
to hold forth; to offer or present to view; to show; to 
display; to manifest publicly; to present; to offer pub- 
licly or officially. 

Exhib'iter, n. Ono who exhibits. 

Exhibi'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. exhibition.) Act of ex- 
hibiting for inspection; a showing or presenting to view; 
display; public show; representation of feats or actions 
jn public; display of oratory in public; any public show, 
especially of works of art, industry, manufactures, &c. 

(Eng. Universities.) Allowance of meat and driuk; 
pension to indigent students. 

(Med.) The act of administering medicines. 

(Hist.) The idea of collecting objects of industrial 
manufacture first occurred to the Marquis d’Avéze, in 
1797; but he was unable to carry it out until 1798, when 
he opened at Paris what is termed in France an“ expo- 
sition" of French goods. 'The undertaking proved so 
successful that the idea was adopted by the French Gov- 
ernment, and similar collections were exhibited in 1801, 
1802, 1806, 1819, 1823, 1827, 1834, and since then every 
five years. A similar E. was opened at Ghent in 1820, 
at Berlin in 1834, at Vienna in 1825, und at New York in 
1853. This led to the idea of a general E, in which dif- 
ferent nations should be competitors. The first on this 
extended scale were the Great E's in London in 1851 
and 1862, followed by Paris, 1567, Vienna, 1873, Philadel 
phia, 1876, Paris, 1878, c. See CENTENNIAL EXHIB., p. 712. 

Exhibi'tioner, ». One who is maintained at an 
English university by an exhibition or benefaction. 

Exhibi'tionist, u. An exhibitor; one who frequents 
exhibitions, or shows of works of art. 

Exhib'itive, a. Serving for exhibition; representative. 

Exhib'itor, n. One who exhibits. 
xhib'itory, a. Exhibiting; showing; displaying. 
xhilarant, a. [Lat.ezhilarans.] Exhilarating; ex- 
citing joy, mirth, or pleasure. 

—n. That which exhilarates or enlivens. 

Exhil'arate, v.a. [Lat. erhilaro, exhilaratus — er, nnd 
hilaro, from hilaria, cheerful, lively, gay. See HILARI- 
ous.) To make cheerful or merry; to make glad or 
joyous; to cheer; to enliven; to animate; to inspirit ; 
to delight; to gladden. 

Exhil'arating. p.a. Enlivening; giving life and 
vigor to the spirits; cheering; gladdening. i 

Exhilarating Gas, n. See NITROUS OXIDER. 

Exhilaratingly, adv. In an exhilarating manner. 

Exhilara'tion, n. [I. Lat. ezhilaratio.] Act of ex- 
hilarating or enlivening the spirits; act of making glad 
or cheerful; state of being enlivened or cheerful; joy- 
ousness; gayety; gladness; cheerfulness. 

Exhort’, r.a. [Fr. exhorter; Lat. exhortor, exhortatus 
—ez, and hortor, to urge strongly, to incite, to encour- 
age. See Hortatory. | To incite by words or advice; 
to encourage; to excite; to animate or urge by argu- 
ments toa good deed; to encourage to do well; to advise; 
to warn; to caution; to incite or stimulato to exertion. 
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Exist'enee, n. 


EXMO 


r. n. To deliver exhortation; to use words or arguments 
to incite to good deeds, 

Exhorta'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. erhortatio.] Act 
or practice of exhorting; act of inciting to laudable 
deeds; incitement; the form of words intended to incite 
and encourage ; advice; counsel. 

Exhor'tntive, a. [Lat.ezAhorlativus.] Pertaining to, 
or containing, exhortation, 

Ex hor'tator, u. [L. Lat.] An exhorter; an encour- 
ayer, 

Exhor'tatory, a. (L. Lat. ezhortatorius.] That ex- 
horts; tending to exhort. 

Exhort'er, n. One who exhorts or encourages. 

Exhuma'‘tion, n. [Fr. exhumer,] Act of exhuming 
or of disinterring; the disinterring of a corpse; the dig- 
ging up of anything buried. 

Exhumel, v.a. [Fr. exhumer; Lat. ez, and humuo, 
earth, ground, See Hump.) To take out of tho ground; 
to unbury; to disinter. 

Ex id'in, n. Qu A genus of plants, order Fungales. 
The species EK. Auricula Juda, Jew's-ear, is reported 
to possess astringent and discutient properties, when 
applied externally as a decoction or poultice, E. hispi- 
dula is used in China as à styptic, and as food mixed in 
soups and hashes. It is known there under the name 
of Moghi, which signities ears of trees. 

Ex'igence, or Ex'GENCY, m. [Fr. exigence, from L. 
Lat, ezigentía, from Lat. erigens, from erigo — er, and 
ago, to drive, See Acr.] That which drives or thrusts 
out or forth ; urgent need or want; pressing necessity ; 
urgency; demand; distress; pressure; emergency; ue- 
Cessity. 

Ex'igently.a. [Lat. exigens.] Driving or forcing ont 
or forth ; urgent; pressing; requiring immediate aid or 
action, 

Exile, n. [Fr. eril, banishment, ezilé, an exiled per- 
son, from Lat. ezsilíum, banishment, exsul, a banisbed 
pore = and solum, soil, land, country, region. See 
SuL.] State of being expelled from one’s native soil, or 
country, or place of residence; banishment; proscrip- 
tion; expulsion ; expatriation; an abandonment of one's 
country, or removal to a foreign country for residence; 
the person banished or separated from his country. 

(Hist.) In Roman law, the punishment of banish- 
ment, or, more strictly speaking, the consequence of the 
interdiction from the use of fire and water, pronounced 
as a sentence against great offenders, compelling them 
to expatriate themselves, It appears thnt the direct 
sentence of exile was not known to ancient Roman ju- 
risprudence. (Cicero, ad Herenn.) In modern France 
(before the Revolution), there was a distinction between 
banishment and exile. The former was a punishment 
assigned by the law, and producing infamy; the latter 
a measure of discipline, inflicted by the arbitrary act of 
the monarch (usually through lettres de cachet). Thus 
political offenders were frequently exiled to their es- 
tates, to a certain distance from court, &c. 

Exile’, v. a. Fr. er.] To banish from a country or 
home; to drive away, expel, or transport from one's 
country; to drive from one's country by misfortune, 
necessity, or distress, 

Exiled’, p. a. Bauished; expelled from one's country 
by authority. 

Exin'tine, n. [From Lat. ez, from, and intus, EM 
(Bot.) A membrane situated between the extine an 
intine in the pollen of yew, juniper, cypress, &c. 

Exi'rn, in Jowa, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Audubon co., on the E. fork of Nishnabatona River, abt. 
10 m. W. of Des Moines, 

Exist’, v. n. [Fr. éxister, from Lat. ezisto—^z, and sisto, 
to stand, q. v.] To stand out or forth; to come forth; to 
emerge; to appear; to be; to have an essence or real 
being; to live; to have life or animation; to remain; 
to endure: to continue in being. 

[Fr., from L. Lat. existentia, from Lat. 
existens.| State of being or existing: life; animation; 
continued being; duration; continuation; anything that 
exists; a being; an entity. 

Exist/ent, a. [Lat. ezistens.] Being; existing; hav- 
ing being or existence. 

Existing, p. a. Having existence, being, or life. 

Ex'it,n. [Lat. 3d pers. sing. pres. indic. of ezeo — ez, 
and eo, ire, to go.] A going out; departure: the de- 
parture of a player from the stage; act of quitting the 
stage of action or of life; death; decease; a way of de- 
parture; passage out of a place. 

Ex mo’re, (Lat.] According to custom. 

Ex'mouth, a town and watering-pluce of Devonshire, 
9 m. from Exeter; pop. 5,750. 

Ex’mouth, Epwakp PrELLEW, Viscount, a distinguished 
British naval commander, b. at Dover, 1757. He entered 
the navy when 13 years of age, and first attracted notice 
by his gallant conduct in the battle on Lake Champlain, 
October 11, 1776. In 1793, having been appointed to the 
command of the Nymphe, a frigate of 36 guns, he encoun- 
tered, and, after a hard-fought battle, captured La Cleo- 
patre, & French frigate, which carried the same number 
of guns. For this victory he was knighted. In 1799 
he received the command of the /mpétueuz, 78 guns, and 
was sent to the French coast, where many of his most 
brilliant actions took place. In 1804 he was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-adiniral of the Red ; in 1808, to that 
of Vice-admiral of the Blue: and, in 1814, he was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Baron Exmouth of Can- 
onteign. In 1816 he was sent to Algiers, to enforce the 
terms of a treaty regarding the abolition of Christian 
slavery, which the Dey of Algiers had violated. With 


a combined fleet of 25 English and Dutch vessels he bom-| Exom'/phalos. Exom'phalus, n. 


barded the city for seven hours, and inflicted such im- 
mense damage, destroying all the Algerine fleet and 
many of the public buildings, that the Dey consented 
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Exoce'tus, u.; pl. Exocc'riDr. 


Exodus, (eks'o-dus,) n. 


Ex' 


EXON 


to every demand. E., who had been wounded in the 
leg and cheek in this action, received, on his return to 
England, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
was promoted to the rank of viscount, In 1821 he re- 
tired from public service, loaded with honors. D. 1833. 
[Gr. ezokoitos, a 
fish which comes = 
upon the beach to 
slip.] (Zodl.) The 
flying-fishes, a gen. 
and family of Mala- 
copterygious fishes, 
characterized by the 
excessive develop- 
ment of the pecto- 
rals, which are 
about the length of 
the body, and ena- 
ble the possessors to 
support themselves in the air for a few moments. Fishes 
ot this family are found in all warm and temperate seas, 
and there are many species from 3 to 12 inches in length. 
[Gr. ezodos, a going out, a 
departure.) (Seript.) The name of the second book 
of the Old Testament, containing a narrative of the de- 
parture of the children of Israel out of Egypt under 
the guidance of Moses. In Hebrew it is termed Tealah. 
shemoth (these are the names), from the words with which 
the book begins. E. may be divided into two principal 
parts: 1. Historical (i. 1-xviii. 27), comprising the 
preparation for the deliverance of Israel trom their 
mndage in Egypt, and the accomplishment of that de 
liverance; and 2. Legislative (xix. 1-x1. 38). In the 
first section we have au account of the great increase 
of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, and their 
oppression under the “king that knew not Joseph ;” 
an account of the birth, education. and flight of Moses; 
his solemn call to be the deliverer of Israel, and his re- 
turn to Egypt; his interviews with Pharaoh, the inflic- 
tion of the ten plagues, and the institution of the Pass- 
over, Then follows a narrative of their departure from 
Ezypt, the passage of the Red Sea, with the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his host in the midst of it; the princi- 
p events on the journey from the Red Sea to Mount 
inai; the bitter waters at Marah, the quails, the manna, 
the water from the rock at Rephidim; the battle with 
the Amalekites, and the arrival of Jethro with Moses’ 
wife and children in the Israelitish camp. In the second 
part of the book we have the promulgation of the law 
on Mt. Sinai, the preparation of tlie people by Moses for 
the renewing of tlie covenant with God, the promulga- 
tion of the moral law, the judicial law, and, lastly, the 
ceremonial law, including the construction and erection 
of the tabernacle. In chaps. xxxii.-xxxiv. we have an 
account of the idolatry of the Israelites, the breaking 
of the two tables of the law, the divine chastisement 
of the people, and the renewal of the tables of the cov- 
enant. This book comprises a history of the events that 
took place during the period of 145 years, from the year 
of the world 2269 to 2514 inclusive, or from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the tabernacle. Twenty-five 
passages, according to Rivet, are quoted from E. by 
Christ and his apostles in express words, and nineteen 
allusions to the same are made in the New Testament. 
The authorship of the book is generally ascribed to 
Moses, though there have been many learned critics, 
both Jews and Christians, of a contrary opinion. 


Fig. v. S. — FLYING-FISB. 
(Exocetus volituns.) 


Ex'ogen, n. [Gr. ezo, outward, and genos, race, off- 


spring, class, from gignomai, anciently gend, to come 
into being. See GENDER.) (Bot) A plant whose stem 
is formed by successive additions to the outside of the 
wood; one of tlie class Exogens. 
ens, n. pl. ( ot.) In the classification of Lindley 
the 7th and largest class of plants. It is characterized 
by having the leaves reticulated; the stems with a dis- 
tinct deposition of bark, wood, and pith; the embryo 
with two cotyledons; and the flowers usually formed on 
a quinary type. A transverse slice of the stem (Fig. = 
exhibits a central cellular substance or pith, an extern; 
cellular and fibrous ring or bark, and an intermediate 
woody mass, with certain fine lines radiating from the 
pith to the bark through the wood, called medullury rays. 
hey are called Erogens because they add to their wood 
by successive external additions. The class Erogens cor- 
responds to the class Dicotyledones of other botanists. 
See DicorYLEDON, and, chiefly, AGE oF PLANTS. 


Exogenous, (e- en-us,) a. Pertaining to the class 


of plants that grow on the outside; growing by succes- 
sive additions to the outside of the wood, as the stems 
of the greater number of plants. 


Exogo’nium, u. [Gr. ezo, without, and gonia, angle.] 


(Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Conrolrulacegs. The spe- 
cies E. purga is a native of Mexico, near Chincanquiaco. 
Its tubercular roots constitute the true jalap of the Ma- 
teria Medica, so well known as a purgative. (Fig. 1432.) 


Ex Officio. [Lat., hy virtue of office or duty.] In gen- 


eral language, every nct done by an officer either in 
prosecution of the general duty of his office, or in exe- 
cution of some duty imposed by it, is said to be done ez 
oficio. But, in more strict phraseology, a proceeding ez 
officio is one taken by an officer of his own will, in exe- 
cution of what he takes to be the duty of his office; as 
where a justice of the peace demands and takes surety 
at his own discretion, without the request of the injured 
party. 


Exomologe'sis, ». [Gr., from ez, from, and omologeo, 


to agree to anything.] A common confession. 
Gr., from ez, 
from, and emphales, the navel.] (Med.) A hernia or rup- 


ture at, or near, the navel. 


Exon'erate, v.a. [Fr. ezonerer; Lat, exonero, ezone- 


EXOS 


— ez, and onus, oneris, a burden. See OnErovs.] 

To free from a burden; to disburdeu; to unload; to cast 

off, as ^ charge, or as blame resting on one; to excul- 

te; to absolve; to acquit; to clear; to justify; to 
iscliarge. 

Exonera'tion, n. [L. Lat. eroneratio.] Act of exon- 

eratiug or disburdeniug, or discharging; act of fresing 
um a charge. 

Rom eradive, a. That exonerates; freeing from an 

bligation. 

Exophthal/mia, n. [Gr. from ez, out from, and 
ophthaimos, the eye.] The protrusion of the eyeball from 
the orbit. It is usually the consequence of concussion 
or blows ; sometimes it is produced by a tumor iu the 
orbit, which gradually pushes the eyeball out of its 

ket. 

Exophy!lous, a. [Gr. ez, from, and phyllon, a leaf.) 
(Bot.) Applied to the young leaves of Exogens, since 
they are seid itas ever naked, while those of Endogens 
sheathe each other. 

Exopta'‘tion, n. [Lat. ezopto, exoptatus, to long for.] 
Karnest wish or desire. 

Exop tile, a. (From Gr. ez, from, and ptilon, a feather.] 
(Bt) A piled to Dicotyledonous plants, because their 
Juma is naked. 

Ek'ora ble, a. [eat ezorabilis, from ezoro, 1 ee 

er, and oro, to plead, to entreat, to pray. See ORATOR. 

Easy to be entreated; that can be persuaded; placable, 

xor’ bitance, or ExokniraNCY, , LL. Lat. erorbitantia, 

from exzerbitaus, from exorbito — Lat. ex, and orbi/a, a 

truck or rut made by a wheel, from orbis, a circle, a ring. 

See ORB.) A going beyond or without the track or usual 

limit; irregularity; enormity; extravagance; a devia- 

tion from rule or the ordinary limits of right or propriety. 

Exor’bitant, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. ezorbitans.] De- 
parting from the usual course; excom Vey SRUMAEADE, 
enormous; anomalous; not comprehended in a settled 
rule or method. 

Exor’ bitantly, adv. Enormously; excessively. 

Ex'orcise, v. d Fr. exorciser, from Gr. curl iso — ez, 
intensive, und orkizd, to bind by oath, from or£os, an 
oath, from ergé, eirgo, to shut in, to contine, to restrain.] 
Tu administer an oath to; to charge upon oath; to ad- 
jure by some holy nume; to pretend to expel evil spirits 
by conjurations prayers, and ceremonies; to purify 
from unclean spirits by adjurations and ceremonies; to 
deliver from the influence of malignant spirits or 
demons, 

Ex'orcism, n. [dr. ezorkizo, I conjure.] The conjuration 

of evil spirits, id the name of God or ie to depart 
out oF @ person possessed, About the 4th century, when 
all idolaters cune to be looked upon as possessed of 
devils, it became 808405 N to exorcise them previous 
to their being baptized. Soon afterwards it came to be 
aform generally employed in baptisin even of children 
of Christian parents, who were also regarded as pos- 
sessed of the devil before baptism. The words employed 
were, ** T adjure thee, unclean spirit, that thou come 

out of this Rerviint of Jesus Christ. in the name of the 

Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” The Roman 

Catholics employ E. in three different cases:— in bap- 
2 5 in demoniacal possession, and in blessing the 

‘ism or holy water. 

X'Omeist, n. [Fr. exorciste; L. Lat. exorcista: Gr. 

exoriistes.] Ond who pretends to expel evil spirits by 

conjuration, prayers, and ceremonics. 

Exor’dial, a. Pertaining to the exordium. 
XOr’dium, n, or Exounrums, n. M. [Lat., from 
€rordéor to begin a web, to lay the warp — ex, and or- 
dior, to begin a web, from obsolete ordium, a term in 
Weaving, from Lat. ordo, a straight row. See Oxver.| 
(Zret) The beginning part of an oration, According 
of tcero and Quintilian, it ought to have one or other 

three ends in view — (1) to render the hearers be 
thee elent, or to conciliate their good will; (2) to excite 
reir attention; or (3) to render them docile, or open 
dr Persuasions. An Æ. should be easy and natural, and 
ti awn either from the subject itself, or from the situa- 
ion of the speaker. The ancients distinguished two 
ada of introductions — the principium and the insinu- 

— The former is where the orator plainly and di— 

ô Ctly professes his aim in speaking. In the latter the 

diator must take a larger compass, aud presuming the 
position of the audience to be against him, he must 

ane Tec cile MISIT te bear him before he pluinly 
s the poin he has in view, 

RoOrrhizm, n. pl. [From Gr. exo, without, and riza, 

£vicot-] (Bot.) A term applied to the embryo of Dico- 

55 “dons, or exogens, inasmuch as the rwdicle always 
ana aie povan, directly from tho outside of the 

e embryo, 
Or’ rhizal, Exor'rhizous, a. 

Eemo of germinating in exogets. 

mose’, Exosmo'sis, n. (Gr. ero, without, 

PL appaia] Md T Y The passage of 

>S, vapors, or liquids through membranes or. porous 

Media from within outwards. M. Dutrochet found that 

mim fluids of unequal density are separated by an ani- 
lems Or vegetable membrane, the denser will attract the 
thie dense through the membrane that divides them: 
= rom the outside to the inside; and erosmose when it 
Ss Aad from the inside to the outside of the body acted 

Xx o«'scous, a, Destitute of bones; boneless. 

> n. (Or. ez, from, and stoma, a month.) 

m sometimes applied to the passage through 

tegument of an ovule, commonly called the 


F 


E 


E 


(Bot.) Noting 


Exostome’ 
ot.) A ter 
the onter in 

oramen, 
X OSt0'sis, n. Gr., from ex, out of, and osteon, a bone.) 


Property he called endosmose when the attraction | 
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bone, Exostoses are easily distinguished from other| 
swellings by their being fixed and immovable, and at 
first unattended with any pain or inconvenience. There 
ure three varieties, the solid, the hollow, und the foli- 
ated. There is no bone that may not become tlie. seat 
of this disease, though some are much more subject to 
it than others, No external treatment isofany benefit 
in this disease. When it is necessary that they be re- 
moved, aud it can be done with safety, it is effected by 
Bu wing or cutting. 

(Bo.) A disease to which the roots and stems of trees 
are subject, when knots or large tumors are formed upon 
or among the wood, It is caused by a stoppage of 
growth on the one hand, and an attempt at excessive | 
development on the other. These knots are sometimes 
called Anaurs, and trom them some of the most beauti- 
ful wood used by cabinet-makers is obtained. 

Exoter'ic, or Exoter'ical, a. |Fr. ezotérique; Gr. 
exoterikos, belonging to the outside, from ero, outward,’ 
External; public; opposed to esoteric or secret. The 
exoterie doctrines of the ancient philosophers were 
those which were openly professed and taught. 

Exoter‘icis n. Exoteric doctrine or principles. 

Exotic, or Exot/ical, a. [Fr. erotique ; Gr. eroti- 
kos, from exo, outward.| External; foreign; introduced 
from a torcign country; not native; extraneous. 

—n. A plant, shrub, or tree not native; a plant intro 
duced from a toreign country ; a word of foreign origin 
introduced into à. language. 

Expand’, v. a. [Lat. «zpando— ez, and pando, to 
spread out, to extend, to open, allied to Heb. patach, to 
oben.] To spread out; to spread apart; to open; to 
enlarge & suria to diffuse; to dilate; to enlarge in 
bulk; to distend; to enlarge; to extend. 

—v.n. To open or spread out; to spread; to dilate; to 
extend in bulk or surface; to enlarge. 

Expanded, p. d. Opened; spread out; extended; 
dilated: enlarged ; diffused. 

Expanding, p.a. Opening; spreading out; extend- 
ing; dilating; diffusing. 

Expanse’, n. (Lat. erpansum, from pando | 
which is spread or stretched out; a surface wiu 
tended; extent; a wide extent of space or body. 

Expansibil'ity, n. The capacity of being expanded; 
capacity of extension in surface or bulk. 

Expan'sible, u. [Fr.] Capable of being expanded or 
spread; capable of being extended, dilated, or diffused. | 

Expan'sibly, adv. In an expansible manner. 

Expan'sile, a. Capable of being expanded; produc- 
ing expansion. 

Expansion, n. [Fr.; Lat. erpansio.]  (Physics.) 
The enlargement or iucrease of bulk in bodies; gener- 
ally the effect of heat. It is the result of raising the 
temperature of all. bodies, solid, liquid, and acriform. 
The E. of solids is comparatively small, the metals being 
the most affected by heat and cold. It is necessary 
to make provisions for Æ. in metallic structures, other- 
wise destructive effects must ensue, even from the 
changes in the usual range of atmospheric temperature. 
E. in metals and liquids is variable, some expanding 
under the influence of the same temperature more than 
others, and the rate of E. is not generally uniform for 
equal increments of heat. In. most cases, oll bodies 
contract when the temperature is lowered; but there 
is a remarkable exception to this rnlein the case of 
water, which begins to expand when lowered to 40° 
Fahr. The power evolved in the E. of water is very 
great. (See Water.) A brass globe having a cavity 1 
inch in diameter can be burst by filling it with water 
and freezing, when the absolute force necessary to pro- 
duce a like result is equal to 27,720 lbs. weight. — Aéri- 
form bodies are the most expansible forms of matter, 
and they all expand and contract alike, As examples 
of E, the expansibility of mercury is applied in the 
construction of the common thermometer (4. v.); and 
in consequence of the Æ. or contraction of their pendu- 
Inms and balance-wheels, clocks and watches go faster 
in cold weather, avd slower in hot, — See PENDULUM, 

Expan’sion-joint, n. (Mcch.) The stufling-box joint 
connecting the steam-pipes, 80 as to allow oue of them | 
to slide within the enlarged end of the other when the 
length increases by expansion, 

Expan’sion-valve, u. (Mech.) An auxiliary valve 
placed between the slide-valve and the steam cylinder ; 
itis worked by a cam or other contrivance, so as to cut 
off the steam at a given period, aud cause the remainder 
of the stroke to be performed by expansion. 

Ex ban sive. a. Fr. expansif.] That has power to 
expand; that expands ; diffiisive. 

Expansivenons, n. The quality or capacity of being 
expanded, 

Ex parte. [Lat, of the one part.] (Law.) Proceeding 
from only one part of a matter in question. 

Expna'tinte, v.n. [Lat. ez, ont, and spatiari, to spread 
out.] To get out of the course; to move about; to rove 
at large; to enlarge in discourse or writing; to be copious 
in illustration, 

u. u. To cause to roam abroad; to diffuse; to extend, 

Expnatin'tion, n. The act of expatiating. 

Expa'tiator, n. One who descants at large. 

Expa' tintory,a. Diffusive in language. 

Expn'trinte, v.a. [Fr. ezpatrier, from Lat. ex, and 
patria, country.] To expel or remove from one's coun- 
try; to banish; to exile. 

Expntrin'tion, n. [Fr.] The being banished from 
one’s country, or voluntarily forsaking it. 

Expect’, v.a. (Lat. expectare, to look for.] To look 
carefully or eagerly for; to await; to have an appre- 
hension of something future; to hope or long for; to 
apprehend; to entertain a belief or hope that something 


That 
ely ex- 


—n. 
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Expect’able, a. [Lat.] To be expected or looked for. 


Expeet'ance, or Expectancy, n. [L. Lat. ezpec- 
tantía.] The act or state of expecting; something ex- 
pected: hope. 
Expectant, a. [Lat. expectuns.] Looking earnestly 
for; looking for; wailing for; depending upon sume- 
thing suspended, 
—n. One who awaits in hope or expectance ; one held in 
dependence by his hope of receiving sume good. 
Expecta‘tion, n. (Fr., trom Lat. ezpectatio.] Act 
or state of looking forward to an event, with at least 
some hope or belief that it will take place ; anticipati 
of future good or evil; prospect of good to come ; trust 
in the future; tlie qualities that promise future excel- 
lence; the value of any property which depends upon a 
contingency. 

(Med.) Leaving a disease to the efforts of nature. 
Expec'tative, d. Anticipating. 
Something expected. 
Ex eter, n. One who waits for some person or thing. 
Expect'ingly, cdv. In a state of expectation. 
Expec torant, a. [Fr., from Lat. erprcturans, from 
ex, wud pectus, the Droen] Tending to promote dis- 
charges from the throat and lungs. 


—n. ( Med.) Medicine which increases the secretion of the 


tracheal and bronchial mucus. The substances that are 
used with this view are very diffe t, and act in difler- 
ent ways. Vapors are the only agents that can act di- 
rectly upon the organs affected; those that are taken 
into the stomach being capable of acting only in au im 
direct manner. The inhaling of the vapor of warm 
water simply, or mixed with certain medicinal sub- 
stances, as vinegar, is very useful in this way. Most 
medicines which, taken in large doses, act as emetics, 
are used as Æ., as squills, ipecacuanha, gum ammonia- 
cum, &c. That most used in ordinary cases is syrup of 
squills. All substances, also, which excite irritation nt 
the upper part of the wind-pipe, and produce coughing, 
act as E. When there is inflammation, the best Æ. are 
such as lessen. the inflammatory state, Care is neces- 
sary in the selection of the agent to be employed in 
each case, as great injury may be done by using such as 
are unsuitable. 
Expec'torate, v. a. To eject from the throat or 
lungs ; to discharge phlegm, Kc by conghing. 
To discharge from the throat by hawking ; to spit. 
Expectora'tiom, ». Fr., from Lat. erpectoratio.] 
Act of discharging phlegm or mucus from the throat or 
lungs: tlie matter 80 discharged. 

(Med.) In a state of perfect health, the vessels about 
the pharynx and larynx are constantly exuding a cer- 
tain amount of mucus to insure the integrity of those 
organs, and which passes into the gullet without thought 
or notice. But the secretion that arises when disease 
takes place becomes of great consequence; for every 
condition of what is discharged, or of the sputa, as it 
is called, is a symptom, and shows the medical man 
the nature of the affection that causes it: for the dis- 
charge may vary from a thin, watery liquid, like saliva, 
to a tough, leathery-looking phlegm, and from a jelly- 
like mucus to a pure pus, or matter; while each, and all 
may assume every variety of shade and color, from a 
white form, to a green or blood-stained discharge. — A 
thin, frothy expectoration indicates influenza, bronchitis, 
or a common severe cold; when it is stringy, white, or 
yellow, the probability is that the bronchitis has become 
chronic, or that whooping-cough has set in; when the ex- 
pectoration becomes purulent, but thin, it indicates a 
serious affection of the lungs or air-passages ; and when 
thick, and blended with lumpy masses, is a proof that 
ulceration of the lungs is present, or come abscess in 
the organ has broken. When, again. the expectora- 
tion is stringy and of a dull red or brick-dust color, it 
shows the presence of inflammation of the substance of 
the lungs, or pneumonia: and so on with oll the other 
differences, each pointing to some disease or stage of 
mischief. 

Expec'torntive, a. 
ing expectoration. 

Ex pe'dience, or Expediency.n. [L. Lat. ezpedi- 
entia.) Aptness; fitness; suitableness; propriety; ad- 
vantage; usefulness. 

—Self-seeking at the expense of moral right. 

Expe'dient, o. Hastening or advancing a proposed 
object; fit: profitable; useful; advantageous. 

—n. A quick way or means; whatever tends to advance 
an end or object; shift; contrivance ; resort. 

Expedien'tial, a. Governed by expedience and con- 
venience. 

Expe'diently, adv. Fitly ; suitably : conveniently. 

Exped'itnte, v. 4. [I.. Lat. expedite, from ez, and 
pes, the foot.) To exsect the claws, so that a dog may 
not pursue game. 

Expedita'tion, n. The exaecting of the claws of a dog. 

Ex'pedite, v.a. [Lat. expedio, from er, and pes, the 
foot, quasi, to extricate the foot.) To free from hin- 
derance ; to hasten or quickeu the motion of; to dispatch; 
to send from; to hasten by rendering ensy. 

—a, Unimpeded; easy; agile; quick; prompt; unincum- 
bered. 

Ex'peditely, adv. Readily; speedily ; hastily. 

Expedition, n. [Fr. ezpédition; Lat. erpeditio.] 
Readiness; haste; speed; quickness; dispatch. — The 
march of an army or voyage of a fleet to a distant place 
for hostile purposes, — The attempt to do some un- 
friendly act by a number of persons. — The body of per- 
sons who attempt such an act. 

Expedi'tionnry,a. Pertaining to an expedition. 

Expedi'tionist, n. Any member of an expedition. 

Expedi'tious, a. Quick; hasty; speedy; prompt; 


Having the quality of promot- 


Surg.) A morbid enlargement or hard tumor of a 


will happen; to require or demaud. 
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Expedi'tiously, adc. Speedily; with celerity and 
dispatch. 

Expedi'tiousness, n. The quality of being rapid. 

Expel’, v.a. [Lat. ez, and pellere, to drive ont.) To 
force to leave; to eject; to banish; to exile; to reject. 

Expellable, a. Capable of being driven out. 

Expel'ler, 1. Ho who drives out. 

Expend', v. a. [Lat. ez. and pendere, to weigh out.) 
To lay out money; to pay out; to disburse, spend, de- 
liver, or distribute; to use, or employ; to dissipate; to 
waste. 

. n. To be laid out, used, or consumed. 

Expen'diture, ». Act of expending; disbursement ; 
money expended, 

Expense’, n. [L. Lat. erpensa. See PEcUNIA.] Outlay; 
consumption; cost; charge. 

Expen'sive, a. Requiring much expense; costly; dear; 
given to expense; free in tlie use of money; extrav- 
arant; lavish. 

Expen'sively, adv. 
cost or charge. 

Expen'siveness, n. 
costliness; quality of being i 
travagance. 

Experience, n. [Fr. erpérience; Lat. experientia, 
from erperior — er, and obsolete. perior; Gr. prirao, to 
attempt, to endeavor, to try.) Trial; proof; test; essay ; 
attempt; experiment; a series of trials or experiments ; 
active effort or attempt to do or to prove something, or 
repeated efforts; observation of a fact, or of the same 
facts or events happening under like circumstances; 
trial from suffering or enjoyment; sulfering itself; the 
use of the senses; knowledge derived from trials, use, 
practice, or from a series of observations. 

—v. a. To try: to prove; to essay; to make trial of; to 
try by use, by suffering, or by enjoyment; to know by 
practice or trial; to gain knowledge or skill by practice, 
or by a series of observations. 

Ex pe'rienced, p.a. Tried; used; practised ; suffered; 
enjoyed; taught by practice, or hy repeated observa- 
tions; skilful or wise by means of trials, use, or observa- 
tion. 

Exper'iment,n. [Lat. experimentum, from ezperior, 
to trx.] A trial; a proof; an act or operation designed 
to discover some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or 
to establish it when discovered. 

—^v. n. To make trial; to try; tosearch by trial; to make 
an experiment; to operate on a body in such a manner 
as to discover some unknown fact, or to establish it 
when known. 

Exper'iment Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Monroe co. 

Experimen'tal, a. [Fr. ezpérimental.] Pertaining 
to experiments; known by experiment or trial; de- 
rived from experiment; built on experiments; founded 
on trial aud observations, or on a series of results, the 
effects of operations; taught by experience; having 
personal experience ; as, experimental Christians. 

Experimen'talist, n. One who makes experiments. 

Experimen'tally, adv. By experiment or experi- 
ence; by trial. 

Experimen'tal Philosophy deduces the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, and their mu- 
tual actions upon one another, from experiment and 
observation. The distinction between deductive and ex- 
perimental philosophy is clearly pointed out in the fol- 
owing quotation from Sir John Herschel: “A clever 
man shut up alone and allowed unlimited time, might 
reason out for himself all the truths of mathematics by 
proceeding from those simple notions of space and num- 
ber of which he cannot divest himself without ceasing 
to think; but he could never tell by any effort of 
reasoning what would become of a lump of sugar if im- 
mersed in water,or what impression would be produced 
on the eye by mixing the colors yellow and blue.” E. P. 
then is founded on ocular demonstration, or that which 
cannot be denied without violating common sense or 
clear perception. 

Exper'imenter, n. One who makes experiments; 
one skilled in experiments. 

Exper'imentist, n. One who makes experiments. 

Experimen'tum Cru'cis. Lat., experiment of the 
cross.) A term applied by Bacon to any leading or de- 
cisive experiment: — either from its being like n cross 
or direction-post, placed by the roadside to guide travel- 
lers in the right path, or on account of its being à kind 
of torture to elicit the truth, as the cross was used like 
the rack for that purpose in ancient times. 

Ex’ pert, n. (Lab.) A person selected by a court, or by 
parties in a cause, on account of his knowledge or skill, 
to examine, estimate, and ascertain things, and make 
a report of his opinion. 

Expert, a. (Fr. expert, from Lat. erpertus, from rz- 
pereor. See Experience.) Tried; proved; experienced; 
tanght by use, practice, or experience: — hence, skilful ; 
well instructed; having familiar knowledge of: dexter- 
ous; adroit; ready; prompt: clever: having a facility of 
operation or performance from practice. 

Expert ly. adv. In a skilful or dexterous manner; 
adroitly; with readiness and accuracy. 

Ex pert'ness, n. Quality of being expert; skill derived 
from practice; readiness; dexterity; adroituess ; clever- 
ness; tact. 

Ex’piable, a. [L. Lat. erpiabilis.] That may be ex- 
pitted; that may be atoned for and done away. 

Ex'pinte, v.u. Fr. erpier; Lat. ezpio, erpiatus — ez, 
and peo, from pius, dutiful. pious, devout. See Prous.) 
To make satisfaction or atonement for; to atone for; to 
extinguish the guilt of a crime by subsequent acts of 
piety or worship, by which the obligation to punish the 
crime is cancelled; to make reparation for. 


With great expense; at great 


Quality of being expensive; 
dicted to expense; ex- 
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xpia'tion, n. r., from Lat. erpiatio. ct of ex-| Ex’plorator, n. t.; Fr. erplorafeur.] Te or that 
Expia'ti fr iati: A f Ex'pl t Lat.; Fr. l 


piating or atoning for a crime; the act of making satis- 


which explores. 


faction. for an offence; atonement; satisfaction; the Explo’ratory, a. [Lat. erploratorius.] Serving to 


means by which atonement for crimes is made. 
Ex'piator, n. [L. Lat.] One who expiates. 
Ex'pintory, a. [Fr. ezpiatoire; Lat. ezpiatorius ) Hav- 
ing the power to make atonement or expiation, 
Expirable, a. That may expire; that may come to 
an end. 
Expira'tion,». [Fr, from Lat. expiratio.] ( Physiol.) 
The movement by which the aur that has been changed 


explore; searching ont; examining. 

Explore’, v. a. (Lat. ezploro —ez, and plora, to c 
out, to wail.) To seek to obtain by weeping; to E 
out; to seek to discover; to view with care; to examine 
closely by the eye; to search by any means; to try, as 
the sea with a plummet; to scrutinize; to search or pry 
into; to inquire into with care; to examine closely witn 
n view to discover truth. 


by the respiratory process is expelled from the lungs.| Explored’, p. a. Searched; viewed; examined closely. 


It is chiefly due to the elastic contraction of the lungs| 
and the walls of the chest, after they have been dilated | 
by the act of inspiration, The last emission of breath: 
death.— Exhalation; vapor; fume, — Cessation; close; 
end; conclusion; termination of a limited time. 

Expi’ratory,«. That expires; pertaining to the emis- 
sion or expiration of breath from the lungs. 

Expire’, v.a. [Lat. ezpiro er, and spiro, to breathe. 
See Spinir.] To breathe out; to throw out, as the breath 
from the lungs; to exhale. — Te emit in minute parti- 
cles, as a flnid or volatile matter, 

v. u. To emit the last breath, as an animal; to die; to 
breathe the last; to perish; toend; to fail or be destroyed, 
— To come to nothing: to be frustrated. — To cease; to 

terminate; to close or conclude; to conie to an end, as a 

given period, 

ag, a. Dying; pertaining to, or uttered at, 
the time of dying. 

Expis'eate, v a. [Lat. ezpíscor — er, and piscor, pis- 
catus, to fish, from priscis, a fish, See Piscatory.)] To 
fih out; to search out; to obtain by artful means. (R.) 

Explain, v. a. [Lat. ezplano—ez, and plano, from 
planus, even, level, flat, plain, Bee be To make 
plain, manifest, or intelligible; to clear of obscurity; 
to expound; to interpret; to illustrate; to elucidate ; 
to clear up. 

—r.n. To giveexplanations, 

EXplain'nble. d. Capable of being explained or made 
plain to the understanding; capable of being interpreted. 

Explain'er, ». One who explains; an expositor. 

Explain’ing, p.a. Expounding; illustrating; inter- 
preting; opening to the understanding; clearing of ob- 
seurity. 

—n, Explanation. 

Ex’planate, a. (Bot.) Outspread or broadly flattened. 

Gray. 
(Zoól.) Applied to the prothorax of an insect, when 
so depressed and dilated as to forin a broad margin. 

Explann'tion, n. [Lat.erplanatio.] Act of explain- 
ing, expounding, or interpreting; act of clearing from 


obscurity and making intelligible; the sense given by 
the expounder or interpreter ; explication ; exposition ; 
illustration; interpretation; detail; a mutual exposi- 
tion of terms, meaning, or motives, with a view to ad- 
justa misunderstanding aud recuncile differences; re- 
conciliation. 

Explan'ntoriness, n. Quality of being explanatory. 

Explan'ntory,:«. |L. Lat. erplanatorius.] Serving 
to explain ; containing explanation, 

Ex'pletive, a. [F.. explétif ; L. Lat. erpletivus, from 
expleo, expletus — ex, and pleo, to fill, See PLENARY.) 
Serving to fill out, or to supply a vacancy; added for 
supply or ornament. 

—n. A word or syllable not necessary to the sense, but in- 
serted to fill a vacancy or for ornament, 

Ex'pletively, adr. In the manner of an expletive, 

Er pletory, a. Serving to fill out ; expletive. 

Ex’plicable, a. (Fr. from Lat. explicabilis.] That 
may be unfolded to the mind; explainable; that may 
be made intelligible; that may be accounted for. 

Ex’plicableness, n, Quality of being explicable. 

Ex'pliente, v. d. [Fr.ezpliquer; Lut. explico —ez, 
and plico, to fold.) To untold; to expand; to open; to 
unfold the meaning or sense of; to explain; to clear of 
difficulties or obscurity ; to interpret. 

—a. Evolved: unfolded; explained. 


Explica tion. n. [Fr. from Lat. erplicitts. Bee Pry.) 
Act of explaining; explanation; exposition: interpre- 
tation; the sense given by an expositor or interpreter. 

Ex’plicative, or Ex'PucaroRY, d. [Fr. erplicatif.] 
Serving to unfold or explain; tending to lay open to the 
understanding. 

Ex'plientor, n. One who unfolds or explains. 

Explie’it, a. [Fr.erplicite; Lat. explicitus,| Unfolded; 

plain in langnage ; clear; not obscure or ambiguous: ex- 
press, not merely implied; open; unreserved; definite; 
havinz no disguised meaning or reservation. 

Ex plic'itly, adv. In an explicit manner; plainly; ex- 
pressly. 

Explic'itness, n. State of being explicit: plainness 

nguage or expression; clearness ; direct expression. 

Explode’, v. a. [Lat. erploto—er, and plando, to clap, 
strike, or beat upon. See Pravprr.] To drive out or expel 
with marks of disapprobation; to reject, or repudiate, 
with disapprobation, disdain, or contempt; to drive out 
of use or pr ^; to discharge; to drive out, or cause 
to burst with violence and noise, 

—r. n. To utter a report with sudden violence; to burst 
and expand with force and a violent report. 

Explod'ed, p.a. Driven away by hisses or noise; re- 
jected; condemned, cried down; burst viulently. 

Explod'er, n. One who explodes. 

Exploit’, ». [O. Fr. ezploíct; Fr. exploit, from Lat. 
explicare, erplicatus, to unfold. See ExPLICATE ] That | 
which is developed, exhibited, performed, accomplished, | 
or achieved; a deed or net; more especially, an heroic act: 
a deed of renown; a great or noble feat or achievement. 


Explora'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. erploratio.] Act of 


exploring; close search ; strict or careful examination. 
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Explor’er, n. One who explores, 

Exploring, p.a. Searching; viewing; examining. 

Explo’sion, n. [Fr.; Lat. ers. ( Phys.) Thesudden 
and violent expansion of the sides of any object, accom- 
panied by a loud report. E. is always sudden and of 
momentary duration, while expansion is the effect of 
some gradual, continued power acting uniformly for 
some considerable time, | E. of some solids, as gunpowder, 
&c., results from their elements suddenly entering into 
new combinations and assuming the gnseous state. 

Explo'sive, a. That explodes; driving or bursting 
out with violence and noise; causing explosion. 

Explo'sively, adv. In an explosive manner. 

Expo’nent, n. [Lat. exponens, from expono — ez, and 
pono, to set, to place. See Position.) That which sets 
forth; that which points out or indicates; an index; 
ove who stands as an index or representative. 

(Alveb.) The index of a power; a number, or a symbol 
representing a number, which, when written above and 
to the right of any symbol of quantity. indicates that a 
corresponding power of that quantity 1s to be taken. 

Exponen'tinl, a. (Fr. ezponentiel.] Pertaining to an 
exponent or exponents, 

E. equation, ( Math.) An equation which involves terms 
wherein the unknown quantity appears as un exponent 
or ns a constituent of an exponent. The simplest form 
of exponential equation is az = b; one of its solutions is 
the logarithm of b to the base of a, or, what is the sume 
thing, the ratio of the logarithm of b to that of a, the 
bases being the same, but arbitrary. This is only one 
solution; the equation has innumerable other imaginary 
roots, and is consequently transcendental. A curve in 
whose equation the coórdinates appear as exponents is, 
in like manner, called an exponential curve. 

Export), v. a. Fr. exporter; Lat. exportare, to carr; 
ont.] To bearor carry out; to convey or transport p: 
uce or goods from one country to another. 

—n. A commodity actually conveyed in traffic from one 
country to another;—used chiefly in the plural—exports. 
— The act of exporting; exportation. 

Export/able, a. That may be exported. 

Exporta'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. exportatio.] Act 
of conveying in traffic goods or productions from one 
country to another. 

Ex porter, n. One who exports;—opposed to importer. 

Expose’, v. a. [Fr. erposer; Lat. erponere, to put ont.) 
To put or lay open; to set out to public view; to dis- 
close; to draw from concealment; to make bare. — To 
promulgate; to explain; to exhibit; to offer for sale. 

Exposé, n. [pp. of Fr.erposer.] A formal statement, 
oral or written. 

Exposed’, p. a. Unprotected; liable to attack. 

Expos edness; n. Act of exposing, or state of being 
exposed, 

Expos'er, n. One wt 

Exposi'tion, ». „from Lat. exposttio.] Act of ex- 
posing; laying open; setting to public view; a public 
exhibition or show. — Interpretation; expounding; ex- 
planation. — Situation with reference to view or climate. 

Ex positive. d. [ Fr.ezpositif.] That sets forth; laying 
open; explanatory. 

Expos'itor, n. [Fr. erposifeur, from Lat. erponere.] 
One who expounds or explains; an interpreter.—A book 
that expounds and explains, 

Expository, a. Explanatory; serving to illustrate; 
exegetical. 

Ex post fne'to. [L. Lat., literally, by something done 
afterwards.) ( Law.) A phrase used to denote something 
done after the conclusion of another thing; retrospec- 
tive. An estate granted may be made good by matter 
ex post facto, which was not good nt first. Er post facto 
laws are snch as are made to operate or bear upon acts 
committed previously to the making of such laws, and 
nre therefore retrospective in their operations. In 
criminal cases, an ex post facto law is one that renders 
an act pnnishable in a manner in which it was not 
punishable at the time it was committed; or altering 
the rules of evidence, so as to allow different or less 
evidence to conviet the offender than was required when 
the crime wns first perpetrated. By the Constitution 
of the U. States, Art. 1, 2 9. Congress is forbidden to pass 
er post facto laws; and by 2 10. subdiv. 1, of the same 
instrument, as well as by the constitutions of muny, if 
not all, of the States, a similar restriction is imposed 
npon the State legislatures. 

Expos'tulate, r.a. [Lat. erpostulare, to ask from.] 
To demand urgently; to require; to find fault; to re 
monstrate: to debate; to reason earnestly with any one 
on the impropriety of his conduct. 

Expost n tion. n. [Lat. expostulatio.] The act of 
reasoning with a person in opposition to his conduct; 
remonstrance, 

Expos'tulator, n. [L. Lat.] One who expostulates. 

Expos'tulatory, a. Containing remonstrance, 

Expos'ure,». [See Expose.) Act of laying open; state 
of being laid open to any danger or inconvenience; con- 
dition of a place as regurds being exposed to the acceas 
of air or light, or to the points of the compass, 

The exposvre of this house is unwhelesome."— Pugin, 
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Expound’, v. a. [Lat. ezponere, to lay or set out.] To: 
set out; to explain the meaning of; to clear of obscurity ; | 
to Interpret. . 
kxpound er, u. One who explains the meaning of; 
an interpreter. A 
Express’, v.a. [Fr., from Lat, ezpressus, pp. of erpri- 
mere, to press out.] To set forth in words; to speak, 
write, or engrave; to utter, declare, or assert ; to exhibit 
by copy ; to form a resemblance of; to indicate, 
—a. Clear; plain; direct; not ambiguous ; intended for 
a purpose; employed for regular and speedy convey ance, 
—n. A messenger or vehicle sent on a special occasion; 
the message or oris sent; any regular conveyance 
10854 or despatches. 
“(Com In the U. States, the word is applied to a sys- 
tem organized for the transportation of merchandise or 
parcels of any kind. This system was originated in 1839, 
when Mr William F. Harnden, of Boston, proceeded to 
New York in charge of a few parcels, bank-notes, &c., 
for delivery in the latter city, and for which service he 
received an adequate remuneration, The success of this 
experiment led him to form a contract with the railroad 
and steamboat companies connecting the two cities, by 
which increased facilities were afforded him for the de- 
velopment of his scheme. In the next year, a rival Æ. 
started under the auspices of Messrs. P. B. Burke and 
Alvan Adams, which eventually extended its ramifica- 
tions throughout the U. States, and led the way for the 
formation of numerous other companies, specified at the 
foot of this artic The Burke and Adams Z. became 
consolida ted, in 1854 with other eompanies. and form the 
now celebrated “Adams’ Express Company.” There are 
now man y ther express companies, besides which some} 
railroad companies have added the expressuge of small 
parcels to their freight departments. It is estimated 
that there are 20.000 men wholly, and at least 30,000 
more partly, employed in the express business. One of 
its largest branches is the collection of bills on the de- 
livery of goods, which has created un important division 
of mercantile business that dispenses with the risks of 
credit. Compared with the post-oflice, which carries 
mail matter at the risk of the owners, the express offers 
at least equally prompt deliveries, and. further, guaran- 
tees them; a company or firm assuming responsibility 
for the packages intrusted to its care. Hence, the ex- 
press is employed in preference to carry packages of 
value. With regard to tlie comparative cost of trans- 
mission, packages exceeding a certain weight cannot be 
sent as cheaply by post as by express. Hut for small 
parcels the postal charge is much less than that of the 
express, and is the same for the whole country, while the 
express charges vary with the distance to whicli parcela 
are to be sent. The advantages of the post-office system 
are, however, offset in some degree by restrictions on 
low-rate mail matter, such as requiring it tu be sent in 
Wrappers “capable of easy inspection.” 
Xpres'sage, n. Tho amount to be paid for any par- 
by express. 
Expres'sible, a. Capable of being squeezed out, or of 
being uttered, represented, stated, or declared, 
Ex pression. n. Fr., from Lat. expressio.] Act of 
Pressing; forcing out by pressure; extorting or eli 


ing. — Elocution; diction; peculiarity of utterance or 

Mental tone.—( Fine Arts.) The representation of the 

Various passions of the mind. 

^X pPres'sionless, a. Void of expression. 
Expressive, a. (Fr. erpressif.] Serving to express, 
utter, or represent; showing with force; significant; 
emphatical. 
X*Xpres'sively, adv. In a manner distinct and clear 
to the mind, 
XPres'siveness, n. Power of representation by 
Words or signs. 
X Pressly, adv. 
tinctly, 
*Dromis'sion, n. (Ciril Law.) A species of nova- 
tion, as a creditor's acceptance of a new debtor, who 
takes the place of the old debtor, who is relieved. 
X Promissor, n. (Civil Law.) One who assumes 
the debt of another and becomes alone bound, 
X oua en. (or-punz,) v. a. [Lat. erpugnare, to take by 
Assault, from ez, and pugna, a battle.) To take by as- 
Sault; to storm; to capture; to reduce; to subdue. 
*pPugn’able, a. Capable of being forced or conquered. 

A city by no arts of ours ezpugnable." — Spenser. 

X Pugna'tion, n. A tiking by assault; conquest. 
*Pulsion, n. [Fr., from Lat. expulsto, from erpel- 
re, to drive ont.] Act of driving out; state of being 


Not by implication; plainly; dis- 


E 
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xd ven away, with, or without, violence. 
T Pulsive, a. [Fr.czpulsif.] Having the power of 


Tivingout: as, “an ezpulsive bondage." — Wiseman, 
X Pu ne'tion, n. [Lat. ezpunctio.j Condition of being 
freed from errors. 
X Punge’, v.a. [Lat. erpungere, to sting; to prick 
Zut.] To blot out; to efface; to erase; to obliterate; to 
dest ri >y; to render invisible. 
X Pu rgate, or Ex purgate, v.a. [Lat.erpurgare, 
Clean out.) To render clean; to purify; to free trom 
kou is offensive, 
*Purgation, n. [Fr. from Lat. erpurgatio.] A 
Cleansing out; a purification; a freeing from what is of- 
ensive, 
Ex purgator, or Ex’purgator, n. One who 
Cleanses, frees, or purifies. 
*purgato'rial,a. Serving to cleanse, purify, or 
free from errors. 
purgatory, a. [Fr. erpurgatoire.] Cleansing; 
Purifying ; freeing from anything noxious, or erroneous. 
X quisite, a. [Lat.ezquisitus; Fr. ; Sought 
Carefully; choice; select; nice; exact; highly finished. 
— Maturely considered; delicate; refined; matchless. 
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—a. A person over-carefully dressed; a fop, or dandy. 

Ex'quisitely, adv. Nicely; accurately; with keen 
percepton, 

Ex'quisiteness, n. 
perception, 

Exsnnguin'ity, n. (Mel. Want of the due amount 
of blood, 

Exsanguin'eous, Exsan'guinous, Exsan'- 
guio as, a. [Lat. er, und sanguis, blood.) Deficient 
in the proper amount of blood, or seeming bloodless, as 
a person after a copious hemorrhage. 

Exsat/urate, v a. [Lat. ez, intensive, and satur, full.) 
To impregnate or fill thoroughly. 

—a. Completely filled; as, *rsaturate with joy.” Milton. 

Exscind', r.a. (Lat. erscindere, to cut off.] To cut off; 
to remove from fellowship. 

Exscrip'tural, a. Not to be found in the Bible, or 
contrary thereto. 

Exscu'tellate, a. (,.) Applied to an insect which 
has no visible scutellum, it being wholly covered by the 
prothorax.— Maunder. 

Exsee'tion, n. [Lat. ersectío, from ez, and secare, to 
cut.) A cutting out, or off. 

Exsert', Exsert'ed, a. [Lat. ezsertus, from ez, and 
serere, to KOW, 
or plant. 
(Bot.) Extend- 
ing,or project- 
iug beyond 


Nicety ; accuracy; keenness of 


some other 
part, as sta- 
mens, 

(Hal.) Ap- 
plied to the 


head of an in- 
sect, when 
quite disen- 
gaged fromthe 
trunk, as in 
the Gnat (Fig. 
979) 


79). 

Exser'tile, a. 
That may be 
caused to pro- 
ject beyond, 

Exsie cant, 
a. [Lat. ezsic- 
care, to dry 
up.] Having the quality of drying up. 

n. (e.) Any remedy used for drying up a sore. 

Exsic'ente, v.a. To exhaust or dry ap moisture. — To 
exhaust a subject ; as, “ You must ersiccate the matter.” 

Jewell, 

Exsic'ention, ». A drying up, or exhaustion. 

Exsic'entive, a. Tending to dry out. 

Exspui'tion, n. [lat. erspuitio. a spitting out.] A dis- 
charye of saliva; a spitting of phlegm from the lungs 
or trachea, 

Exstip'ulate, a. [Lat. ex, and stipula, a stem.) (Bot.) 
Wanting stem. 

Exsuc'eous, a. [Lat. ez, and succus, juice.) Wanting 
RAD. 

Exsuc'tion, n. [Lat. ersuctio, from exsugere, to suck 
ont.] The act of sucking out. 

Exsuda'tion, or uda'tion, n. [Lat. ersudatio.] 

A sweating out; an extillation; un emission. 

flla'tion,». [Lat. ers fluo, a breathing, or 
blowing out.] A ceremony in the rubric of the Catholic 
Church, for exorcising persons possessed, 

Extant’, a. [Lat. extans, from ezstare, to stand out.] 


Fig. 79. —- var, (magnifled.) 


Standing out; protruded; actually in being; now sub- 
sisting; as, “All his extant works." — Johnson. 

Ex’tasy,n. See Ecstasy. 

Extat te, Extatical, a. Sce Ecstatic. 

Extempora'neous, a. [Lat.¢r/emporanens, from ez, 
and tempus.) Springing from the time or occasion; com- 
ing from the impulse of the moment; unpremeditated ; 
composed, performed, or uttered without previous study. 

Extempora'neously. adv. Without previons study. 

Extempora'neousness, n. The quality or faculty 
of being unpremeditated. 

Extem'porarily, adv. Without previous study, or 
deliberation, 

Extem'pornry,o. [Lat. ex, and femporarins.] Aris- 
ing from the circumstances; composed, performed, or 
uttered without premeditation. 

Extem'pore, wir. [Lat.] In an extemporary manner; 
unpremeditatedly; on tlie spur of the moment. 

“The habit of speaking extempore."— Blair. 

—a. Unpremeditated ; without previous reflection. 

Extem'pore Speaking. It. ez, und tempora- 
rius, lasting but for a time, temporary.) (Rhet.) The 
art of clearly and forcibly expressing one's ideas upon | 
any subject without previous preparation, at least as 
reyards the v Is; for, strictly speaking, every extem- 
porized speech pre supposes a prelimin operatiou of 
thought. Before extemporizing a speech, itis necessary 
to have the foundation of the discourse fixed on the 
mind, and the succession of thoughts to be expressed. 
There should reign between all its parts an order of fili- 


ation, or generation, the one idea naturally producing 
the other; and they should be so disposed that euch 
may be found in the very place marked ont for it, the 
moment it is required. The great requisite in E. S. is 
to have clear and distinct ideas regarding the subject on 
which one is about to speak, In order to speak forcibly 
and clearly, one mnst begin by feeling vividly, and then 
clear ideas on the subject will naturally follow, It 
should not, however, obtain such possession of the mind 
as to prevent it from acting; for the mind of the speaker | 


may becoiue so completely absorbed in the contempla- 
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tion of his subject, as to be nnable to enter upon its 
development. This forms a stumbling-block to many 
in attempting to become good speakers; and it fre- 
quently occurs with men of genius. He, therefore, who 
would speak well, must feel what he has to say with 
sufficient strength to express it with warmth and vivace 
ity; but his feeling must not attain that vehemence 
which prevents the mind from acting, and paralyzes the 
expression, from its very fulness. In speaking, the 
feelings have to be resolved into ideas, thoughts, images; 
and these into words, phrases, language. The main 
idea of the subject has to be firmly grasped; and in its 
exposition it has to be divided into its principal parts or 
members, and these into subordinate parts; and so on 
until the subject is exhausted. The imagination is one of 
the most necessary faculties to the extempore speake 
it ought to be endowed with great quickness in the fi 
mation and variation of its pictures, and also with great 
clearness, in order to produce, at first effort, a well- 
marked image, the lines and outlines defined with great 
exactness, and the colors bright, so that language has 
only to reproduce it unhesitatingly and unconfusedly. 
In many men, even of talent, the imagination is not 
sufficiently ready and clear; it works too slowly, owing 
either to a natural deficiency, or, more frequently, to à 
want of practice. To many, again, the excitement of 
appearing in public is so great us to produce a certain 
incapacity of speaking, not unlike inability to walk from 
giddiness. The great means of getting over this is to feel 
perfectly sure of what you are going to say, and to have a 
clear conception of it. The public speaker requires to 
be able to think methodically; and for that purpose he 
ought to study logic, and the works of the best authors; 
he ought, also, to acquire such a mastery over his own 
thought, as to be able to decompose it into its parts, to 
analyze it into its elements, and then, at need, to re-com- 
pose, re-gather, and concentrate it again by n syntheti- 
cal process. “Now, this can be well done only by writ- 
ing; and hence, one onght to begin by learning to write 
before he ventures to spenk. In learning to write, one 
must write in imitation of the great masters of oratory. 
Writing gives wonderful clearness and intensity to 
thought, and enables us to look at a subject in every 
light, In the consideration of a subject, the best way 
is first to seize hold of the main idea, and regard it 
intently for some time, the different faculties of tho 
mind concentrating themselves upon this single point; 
the subject is thus turned over in every direction, and 
viewed in all its aspects; its principal parts then come 
out and gradually separate themselves from euch other, 
becoming more and more developed, until they reach 
their perfect form, The public speaker should have his 
mind well stored with information on a great variety 
of subjects, more particularly such as are regarded a8 
forming part of a liberal education: for we can extem- 
porize only what is already in the mind. It is of impor- 
tance, too, that all we know be strongly conceived, 
firmly linked together, and carefully wrought out in 
such a way that, throughout all the diversity of knowl- 
edge, the mind, so far as may be, shall admit nothing 
save what it thoroughly comprehends, or, at least, has 
made its own, to a certain extent, by meditation. Fur- 
ther, in public speaking, thought to be clothed in 
langunge; and some attention to this is likewise neces- 
sary, in order that the subject may nppear in as favor- 
able a dress as possible. For this purpose, one ought 
to cultivate assiduously that natural desire of commu- 
nicating to others what he knows, and of making them 
see things in the same light that he sees them. The 
mind seizes upon a thing more quickly, and conceives it 
more clearly, when there is also present to the mind the 
idea of communicating it to another; and thus, also, a 
natural desire is fostered for public speaking. In the 
details of diction, at the moment of public speaking, 
great decision is necessary, in order to clothe the ideas 
in proper words as they fly past, and, amidst many un- 
suitable, to allow none but such as are proper to escape 
from the lips. The speaker, however, at first, ought 
not to be too nice in this respect; especially, when once 
he has begun a sentence or un idea, he ought to go on 
daringly to the end, even though he may bave to take 
refuge in some incorrectness of language, or some un- 
authorized turn of expression, Decision, and even rash- 
ness, are necessary for him who would make a good 
public speaker, Finally, the understanding which sees 
rightly, and conceives clearly, and the heart which feels 
keenly, soon come to find naturally, and without effort, 
the words and the arrangements most analogous to what 
is to be expressed. 

Extemporiza'tion, n. The art, or act of speaking 
without previous preparation; providing with unsuit- 
nble tools, or materials, that which is immediately neces- 
sary. — See EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 

Extem'porize, v.n. To speak, write, act; or provide 
without any suitable preparation ; to do anything ina 
hasty, offhand manner; to speak in public without 
written notes, 

—v.a. To do anything without sufficient time, or proper 
material for the purpose. 

Extem'porizer, n. One who speaks withont pre~ 
vious study, or written notes; one who arranges any- 
thing without due previous notice. 

Extend, v.a. [Lat. Andere, to stretch out.] To draw 
out; to prolong: to protract. — To extend; enlarge; 
widen; dilate. — To hold forth ; to reach out ;,to bestow; 
to offer, 

r. n. To reach: to be contained in length or breadth. 

My goodness eztendeth not to ther. - alm. 

Extend'edly, adv. In an extended or enlarged man- 
ner. 

Extend'er, n. One who extends; that which stretches. 
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Extend'ible, c. 
ened; that may be expanded, or stretched, 

Extensibility, n. IL. Lat. extensibiiitas.] Capacity 
of suffering extension. 

Exten'sible, a. (Fr., from Lat. erlensibilis.] That 
may be extended; susceptible of enlargement. 

Exten'sibleness, u. Extensibility. 

Exten'sile, a. Cupable of extension. 

Extension. n. (Fr. from Lat. extensio.] Act of ex- 
panding, stretching, or reaching.— State of being ex- 
panded, stretched, or dilated. — That property of a body 
causing it to occupy place in space. 

(Logic.) A term used in contrast to comprehension, 
and, as applied to a general notion, denoting the number 
of objects included under it. By detaching properties 
from a notion, we extend the list of objects to which it 
applies; by narrowing the sphere of a notion, the 
qualities which it comprehends proportionally increase. 
Thus, the greater the Æ. of common terms, the less the 
comprehension, and vice versa. 

(Com.) An engagement by which a creditor allows to 
his debtor further time for payment. 

Exten’sional, a. Having great extent. 

Exten'sionist, n. He who favors the doctrine of ex- 
tension. 

Exten'sive, a. [L. Lat. ertensirus.] Having great ex- 
tent; wide; lar comprehensive; widely dilfused.— 
Capable of ex on. 

Exten'sively, adv. Largely; to a great extent; as, 
a story extensively circulated. 

Exten'siveness, n. Quality or state of being ex- 
tended; largeness, 

Exten'sor, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) Any muscle that serves 
to extend or straighten a member of tlie human body; — 
antagonistic to the Flexor, which bends the limbs or 
members, 

Extent’, n. [L. Lat. ezten'um, the thing drawn ont, 
from ertendo.] Space to which a thing is extended; 
compass; degree; bulk; size. 

(Eng. Law.) An execution by which the body of the 
debtor and his property might be taken immediately to 
enforce due payment. 

EIn various States of the American Union the term is some- 
times used to denote writs which give the creditor pos- 
session of the debtor's lands for a limited time till the 
debt is paid. 

Exten' unte, v. a. [Lat. ertenuare, from ex, and tenuis, 
lean.] To render thin, lean, or lengthy ; to make long, or 
slender. — To lessen; to diminish. 

—v. a. To become thin, subtle, or slender; to be drawn 
out, or extenuated. 

Exten'uatingly, adv. By way of palliation, or ex- 
tenuation. 

Exte [Fr., from Lat. ertenuatio, from 
tenuis, thin.] Process of becoming thin: act of losing 
flesh; representation of anything as less wrong than is 
the fact; palliation ; mitigation. 

Exten'untor, n. One who pallintes, or alleviates. 

Exten'uatory, a. Leading to palliate, or lighten, 

Exte'rior. a. [FE extérieur, from Lat. erterior, comp. 
of erterus, outside.) Outward; outer; foreign. 

—Extrinsic; external, with reference to persons; as, 
“Without erterior aid he must now fail." — Milton. 

E. angle. (Geom.) The angle included between any 
sido of a polygon, and the prolongation of the adjacent 
one ; also the angle formed on the outside of two par- 
allel lines by a third line which crosses them. So, in 
Fig. 95, AFI, IF B, CHG, and CHD, are exterior 
angles. 

—n. The outer surface; whatever is external; the visible 
deportment of a person ; appearance. 

—n. pl. The outward parts of anything; visible acts ; ex- 
ternal deportment; forms or ceremonies. 


„While his exteriors were faultless, the heart was corrupt.“ Johne. 


Exterior'ity, n. Outwardness; superficies; surface. 

Exte'riorly, adr. Externally; on the outside. 

Exter'minnte, v.a. (Lat, from er, and terminus, a 
limit.) To drive beyond the boundaries; to drive away; 
to root out; to exterminate; to take away. 

Exter’minated, p. a. Destroyed; eradicated; taken 
away. 

Extermina’tion, n. Total destruction; elimination. 

Exter'minative, a. That which destroys, expels, or 
erndicates, 

Exter'minntor, ». One who destroys or expels, 
takes away or eradicates. 

Exter'minatory, a. That leads to destroy. 

Extern’, n. (Lat. ezternus, ou!side.] A pupil belonging 
to an academy or college, but living t id its bounds. 

Exter'nnl, a. Outward: exterior: ible; apparent; 
— Foreign: not connected with the home polity. — Hav- 
ing un outward appearance, 

“ The ezternal act of Idolatry." — Stillingfleet. 


External'ity, n. Existence in space; exteriority; 
separation from the faculties of perception. 

Exter’nally, adv. In appearance; outwardly ; visibly. 

Exter'nals, n. pl. Things not essential to the intrinsic 
value; outward show; ceremonies, &c. 

Exterra'meous, a. [Lat. ez, and terra, land.] Com- 
ing from abroad. 

Exterritorial ity, n. The condition of being beyond 
the limits of a country. 

'* As his (the Pope's) exterritoriality prevents his holding an 
estate in the country." — Peel. 

Exter'sion. n. [Fr., from Lat. ertersio, a wiping out.] 
The act of rubbing or wiping out. 

Extinct’, a. (Lat. p. of eztinquere, to pnt out, to extin- 
guish.] Extinguished; quenched; put out. “ Extinct 
as tow.” (saiah.) — Terminated; closed; annihilated ; 
abolisbed; destroyed. 
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Capable of being enlarged, or wid-| Extine’tion, u. [Fr., from Lat. ez/inctío.] The act of 


quenching, or suffocating light or fire, — State of being 
extinguished or quenched. — Destruction; annihilation ; 
suppression ; us, The eriinetim of nations.” — Rogers. 

Ex'tine. n. ( Bot.) The outer coat of a pollen-grain. Gray. 

Extin'guish, v. a. | Lat. extinguere, to suppress or put 
out.] To suppress; to destruy. — To cloud: to obscure. 

„Her virtues that extinguish art.” — Shaks. 

Extin'guishable, a. That may be quenched or de- 
stroyed. 

Extin'guisher, n. One who puts out or extinguishes. 
A hollow conical instrument used to put out the liglit 
of a caudle. 

Extin'guishment, n. Act of extinguishing or put- 
ting out, or quenching; extinction; suppression; de- 
struction; abolition; nullification; a putting an end to, 
or coming to an end; termination. 

Extir'pable, a. That may beextirpated or eradicated. 

Extir'pate, v.a. [Fr.extirper; Lat. eztirpo, ertirpatus ; 
ex, and slirps, the lower part of the trunk of a tree, 
stock, root; probably allied to Stem, q. v.] To pull or 
pluck up by the roots; to root out; to eradicate; to de- 
stroy totally; to exterminate; to cut out; to cut off; 
to remove completely. 

Extir pated, p.a. Plucked up by the roots; rooted 
out; eradicated; totally destroyed. 

Extirpa'tion, n. Fr.; L. Lat. ertirpatio.] Act of ex- 
tirpating or rooting out; eradication; excision; total 
destruction; complete removal. 

Extir'pator, n. [Lat.; Fr. eztirpateur.] One who roots 
out; a destroyer. 

Extir’patory, a. That roots out or destroys. 

Extol’, v. a. [Lat. ertollo—ex, and tollo, to lift or raise 
up, to raise, from the root tol, allied to Gr. (lad. See ToL- 
ERATE.) To lift out or up; to raise up; to elevate; to 
raise in words or eulogy; to exalt in commendation; 
to praise; to laud; to magnify; tocomprehend highly; 
to glorify. 

Ex'ton, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Chester co., 
about 28 m. W. of Philadelphia, 

Extor'sive, a. Serving to extort; tending to draw 
from by compulsion. 

Extr sively, adv. In an extorsive manner; by vio- 

ence, 

Extort', v. a. [Lat. extortnus, from ertorqueo—ez, and tor- 
queo, to turn, to twist. See Torture.) To twist or wrench 
out; to wrest away; to draw from by force or compul- 
sion; to wrest or wring from: to take or guin by vio- 
lence or oppression; to exact violently. 

Extort'ed, p. a. Drawn or wrung from by compulsion. 

Extor'tion, n. [Fr. extorsion, from L. Lat. ti.] 
Act of extorting; act or practice of wresting auything 
from a person by force, duress, menaces, authority, or 
by any undue exercise of powe legal exaction or 
compulsion: oppression ; rapacity; oppressive exaction. 

Ex tor'tionary, a. Pertaining to or implying extor- 
tion. 

Ex tor'tioner, n. One who practises extortion. 

Extor'tionist, n. An extortioner, 

Extra. [Lat contracted from ezíera (parte being un- 
derstood), from erter, outward, on the outside.) A Latin 
preposition noting something beyond or more than what 
is usual or agreed upon, and often used in composition ; 
as, ertra-judicial 

—a. Extraordinary ; excessive; additional; as, extra work, 
extra pay, &c. 

—n. Something extraordinary; additional; not included 
in the ordinary course or charges. (Colloq.) 

Extract', v.a. [Lat. ertractus, from ertraho— ez, and 
traho, to draw. See TRacTr.] To draw out or forth; to 
draw from by any means or operation ; to draw or bring 
out; tofind out; to take out or from; to take out or 
select, as a part; to draw, write, or copy out. 

Ex'trnet, n. That which is extracted or drawn from 
something; a passage taken from a book; a quotation; 
an abstract. 

(Med.) The name applied to preparations obtained 
in a variety of ways from vegetable sources. Sometimes 
they consist of the simple evaporated juices of the fresh 
plant, and at others of certain principles extracted from 
the fresh or dried plant by means of a menstruum capa- 
ble of dissolving them. They are termed watery, alco- 
holic, acetons, or ethereal, according to the menstruum 
employed. The object is to preserve the principles from 
putrefaction, which is likely to occur while they re- 
main associated with or dissolved in other portions of 
the plant. They are also thus more readily used in 
making pills, &c. Compound extracta are those which 
are prepared from several plants, and simple extracts 
from one only. 

Extrnct'ed, p.a. Drawn or taken out. 

Extrnact'ible, a. That may be extracted. 

Extrne'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat extractio.] Actof ex- 
tracting or drawing out; derivation of persons from a 
stock or family; descent; lineage; genealogy; origin; 
birth, 

(Chem.) The operation of drawing essences, tinctures, 
&c., from a substanc 

(Math.) The operation that has for its object the dis- 
covery of the number, or reot, which, when multiplied 
by itself a stated number of times, yields a given result. 

Extract’ive, a. Fr. eztractif.] That may be extracted. 

—n. An extract, 

Extractor, n. He or that which extracts or draws ont. 

Extrndi'tion, n. Fr.; Lat. ex, and traditio, from 
tr do, traditus, to give or deliver up. See TRADITION.) 
A giving up or surrender of; the delivery, under a 
treaty, of a criminal, by one government to another, to 
which he naturally belongs, with a view to trial and 
punishment. — The surrender of persons by one federal 
state to another, on its demand, pursuant to their fed- 
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eral constitution and laws. Treaties exist between the 
U. States, and. England, France, Prussia, Austria, &c., 
for the mutual surrender of persons charged with mur- 
der, forgery, arson, or embezzlement, 

Extra’dos, n. (Arch.) See Aucu. 

Extra-do'tal, a. (Law.) Sume as PARAPHERNAL, g. v. 

Extrn-folin'ceous, a. [Lat. tra, without, and 
J'olium, a leaf.) (Hot.) Away from the leaves, or inserted 
in a different place from them. 

Extrage’neous, a. [Lat. extra, and genus, a kind.] 
(Zo9l.) Belonging to another kind. 


Extra-judi'cinl, a. [Lat.eztra, beyond, and judicium, 
a judicial investigation; Fr. extrajudiciaire.| (Law.) 


Not belonging to the judge or to his jurisdiction, not- 
withstanding which he takes cognizance of it. 

Extra-judi'cially, adv. Inan extra-judicial manner, 

Extra-mun'dane, a. [Lat. ertra, and mundanus, 
from mundus, the world. See MuNDANE.] Beyond the 
limit of the material world. 

Extra-mu'ral, [Lat. extra, and muralis, from 
murus, a wall.) Without or beyond the walls, as of a 
fortified city. 

Extra‘neous, a. [Lat. ertraneus, from extra, without, 
beyond.] Foreign; not belonging to.a thing; existing 
withont ; not intrinsic ; irrelevant. 

Extra’neously, adv. In an extrancous manner. 

Extrnor'dinaries, „ /, Things which exceed the 
usual order, kind, or method. 

Extraor'dinnrily, ar. In an extraordinary man- 
ner; uncommonly; remarkably; unusually; particu- 
larly; eminently. 

Extraordinary, a. p ertraordinaire ; Lat. ertra- 
ordinarius — extra, and ordinarius, Ree ORDINARY.) 
Beyond that which is ordinary or usual; beyond or out 
of the common order or method; not in the usual, cus- 
tomary, or regular course; unusual; unwonted ; exceed- 
ing the common degree or measure; remarkable; un- 
common; eminent; rare ; wonderful; special ; particular. 

Extrav'ngance, or EXTRAVAGANCY, n. [Fr., from Lat. 
er(ra, and vagans, from raga, to wander. See VAGA- 
BOND.] A wandering beyond bonds or limits; a going 
beyond the limits of strict truth or probability ; excess 
of affection, passion, or appetite; any excess or wander- 
ing from prescribed limits or bounds of moderation; 
wildness; irregularity ; excess; prodigality; profusion ; 
wastefulness ; dissipation ; lavish expenditure, 

Extravagant, a. [Fr., from Lat. extra, outside, and 
vagus, wanilering | Exceeding due bounds; unreasonable; 
immoderate; unrestrained ; uncontrolled; wild; exces- 
sive, — Profuse in expense; prodigal ; wasteful. 

Extravagant, n. One confined to no general rule. 

Extrawagantly, adv. In an immoderate, wild, or 
excessive manner, 

Extrnv'ngantmess,n. Excess; extravagance; im- 
moderation, 

Extravagan’za, n. [It.] (Mus) A kind of wild, in- 
coherent music. 

(Lit.) A play composed regardless of rules, and gen- 
erally of the burlesque kind. 

Extrav’asate, v. a. [lat. extra, outside, and vas, a 
voil] To cause the blood to flow out of its proper re- 
ceptacles. 

Extravasation, (eks-trdr-d-sat'shun,) n. [rr^ from 
Lat. extra, and ras, a vessel.) (Surg.) Applied to fluids 
which are out of their proper vessels or receptacles. 
Thus, an Æ. of blood takes place when an artery or vein 
is injured, and the blood escapes into the cellular mem- 
brane; and au Æ. of urine, when, in consequence of a 
wound or ulceration, that fluid makes its way into the 
cellular substance, or among the abdominal viscera. E. 
is distinguished from exudation, in that, in the latter 
case, the walls of the vessels remain entire, and the 
fluids escape by secretion, It is nearly synonymous with 
effusion, but is not so comprehensive. The discolora- 
tion that follows contusions is occasioned by the E. of 
blood into the cellular tissue under the skin, from the 
rupture of small blood-vessels. When the ruptured 
vessel is large, or situated in a delicate part of the body, 
ns in the brain, E. is usually fatal. 

Extra-vas'cular,a. The blood is said ro to be, when, 
from any cause, it is outside the proper vessels. 

Extreme’, a. [Fr. extreme, from Lat. eee) Out- 
ermost; at the utmost point or border; furthest.— 
Lust; conclusive; final. Extended, or contracted to the 
last extent. 

Extreme’, n. The part which terminates a body; the 
outer verge or point of anything. 

(Logic.) This word is synonymous with ferm, when 
used in reference to a proposition. The subject and 
predicate are the two extremes of a proposition, the 
copula being, as it were, placed between them. In 
speaking of a syllogism, the extremes are understood to 
mean the extremes or terms of the conclusion. 

(Mus.) A word employed in describing those intervals 
In which the diatonic distances are increased or dimin- 
ished by a chromatic semitone. 

Extreme'less, a. Infinite. 

Extremely, adv. To the utmost degree, or point. 

Extreme Unction, n. [Lat. ertremus, last, unctio, 
an anointing.] One of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church, founded on the passage in the 
epistle of St. James: * Ia any sick among you? Let him 
call for the elders of the church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord." (v. 14.) The rite is called * extreme " unction be- 
cause administered only to persons at the point of 
death. It is supposed to purify the soul of the dying 
person from any sin he may have committed, which hag 
not been previously expinted by participation in the 
other means of grace, and to give him strength and 
grace for the last struggle. It is administered by the 
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est, who, dipping his thumb in the holy oil, anoints 
e sick person in the form of the cross, upon the eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, hands, and feet, each time saying, — 
* Through this holy unction, and his most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins thou hast com- 
mitted, by thy sight, (hearing, &c.) Amen." The holy 
oil is blessed by the bishop with much ceremony every 
year on Maundy-Thursday. The Council of Trent passed 
several canons on this subject, declaring it to be truly 
and properly a sacrument instituted by Jesus Christ. 
Extremist, n. One who maintains extreme doctrines 
or opinions. 8 k 
Extrema'ity,n. [Fr. eztrémité, from Lat. eztremitas.] 
The ntmost point or points. — The highest or greatest 
degree; us, Uncharitable to the extremity.” (Locke.)— 
The utmost distress, straits, rigor, difficulty, or violence; 
the most aggravated state; as, “The last extremities 
of war." — Dryden. 
=pl. ( Paint. and Sculp.) The head, the hands, and the feet. 
ob ‘The arms and legs, and analogous members in 
lower animals. 

Ex'trieable, a. [Lat. eztricabilis.] That may be freed 
or extricated. 

Ex’tricate, v.a. [lat extricare, from ez, and tricare, 
hinderances.] To free from difficulties, impediments, or 
embarrassments; to disentangle ; to relieve ; to set free; 
to send out. 

“ Giving to nature a chance to eztrícate herself." — Addison. 

Extrica tion, n. Disentauglement ; freeing from per- 
plexities. — Act of sending out, or evolving. 

“Made rather by transmutation than extrication. — Boyle. 

Extrin le, or Extrin’sical, a. [Fr. extrinséque ; 
Lat. extrinsecus.] External; outward; extraneous ; for- 
eign ; not belonging to a body. 

Extrimsical ity, n. Externality. 

Extrim’‘sically, adv. Ina manner not essential to the 
subject, or foreign thereto. 

Extro’itive, a. esa extra, outside, and ire, to go.] 
Seeking things entirely objective. 

Extro' pium, n. ( Surg.) See ENTROPIUM. 

Extrorse’, or Extror „ d. (Bot.) Denoting the 
direction of bodies, from the axis to which they apper- 
tain; thus anthers, whose line of dehiscence is towards 
the petals, are said to be extrorse. 

Extrover'sion, n. (Lat. extra, outside, and versio, a 


turning.] (Surg. One of those malformations of the 
body in which a part is, as it were, turned wrong side 

. outward. 

Extrude’, v.a. [Lat. extrudere, to push, or thrust out.] 
To drive, force, urge, or press out, or away. 

** The sea had been extruded by the mud." — Woodward. 

Extrusion, n. Act of throwing, or driving out; ex- 
pulsion. 

Extu’berance, or Extu/beraney, n. [Lat. ez, 
and tuber, a rising, or swelling.) A protuberance of any 
part of a body. 

Extu’berant, a. Swollen, jutting, or standing out. 

Exwu'berance, or Exu'berancy, n. (Fr., from L. 
Lat. exuberantia, from ez, and uber, an adder.] Abun- 
dance; excess ; overflowing quantity ; luxuriance ; rich- 
ness ; superfluity ; plenty. 

In his similes, ezuberance is avoided.” — Garth. 


Exw’berant, a. Overabundant ; superfluous ; luxuri- 
ant; plenteous; rich; as, “ exuberant spring."— Thomson. 
a^berantly, adv. Abundantly; plenteously; co- 
pious! y, — To a superfluous degree. 
Uda'tion, n. (L. Lat. ersudatio, from ez, and 
are, to send.) The act of sweating; a discharge of 
umors or moisture by the pores. — The substance dis- 
— by sweating. 

Exu e, v. a. [Fr. exsuder ; from Lat. erudo —ez, from, 
and sq, to sweat.) To discharge by the pores ; to throw 
Cut ; as a tree m. 

Rude, v. n. To flow from the pores, or as the sap flows 
rom certain trees. 
X a l’cerate, v.a. Fr. ezulcérer, from Lat.ezulcero, ex- 
tus — ex, from, and ulcero, to ulcerate. | To ulcerate. 
—To irritate; to fret; to exasperate. 

Exuleera'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ezulceratio.] The 
an ot ‘process of becoming ulcerous, or of causing ulcers 

vody. 

Exule’, v.n. [Lat. ezultare, from ez, and salio, to leap.) 
b 9 leap, jump, frisk, or gambol for joy ; to rejoice in suc- 

E ess; tobe over-glad ; to triumph. 
roon tant, a. Transported; triumphant; exceedingly 

ced. 

Exulta'tion, m. [Fr., from Lat. exultatio.) Triumph ; 

Ex esport; rapture; delight; joy at success or victory. 

E VAR &'Ingly, adv. Ina joyous or triumphant manner. 
the WER&,(GKEAT and LiTTLE,)two of the Bahama Islands, 

* larger of which es one of the best harbors in 
ose ro Lat. 2 1 N., Lon. 75° 50’ W. 
‘alate, v. a. t. from ez, and ungala, the 

Slaw, f hoof.) To pare, or remove the nails ta dog. 

— ance, n. Transport; exceeding joy; triumph ; 

ation. 

Exulvancy, n. Same as exultance. (n.) 
Xus'tion, n. [Lat, from exurere, to burn up.] The 

Ex or operation of burning up. 
a tory, n. (Med.) A small ulcer produced by art, 
titer by the aid of caustics or of cutting instruments, 

1e discharge of which is kept up with a view to fulfil 
wxrtain therapeutic indications. 
X Uu viabil’ ty, n. Capability of casting the skin at 
xx Eular intervals. 


à (eks-u've-e,) n. pl. [Lat., that which is cast off.] 
Zoi.) The cast-off scarf-skin or external layer of the 
tegument of any animal, reptile, or shell-fish, which is 
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“shed.” The films of mucus thrown off by most mol- 

luses and zoópliytes must also be regarded as E. Insects 

shed the whole integument several times in succession, 

Shell-fish usually cast nway the external shell yearly. 

Fishes seem to cast off exuvial layers of mucus only; 

but most reptiles periodically moult the epidermis either 

entire or in large coherent masses. The rattlesnake is 

described as actually inverting and drawing off its own 

skin. The moulted feathers of birds, the hairs of 

various species of mammalia, and the small scales of scarf- 
skin which are incessantly cast off by man, may be re- 
garded us exuvinl deposits. 

Exu'vinl, a. Containing cast-off skins or coverings of 
animals. 

Exuvia'tion, n. The process by which certain of the 
animal creation cast off their skins, or shells, and forma 
new one, 

Ex viscer'ibus. [Lat.] From the vital part; the very 
essence of the thing. 

Ex vo'to. [Lat.] After one's wishes ; according to a vow. 

,Ey'et, Ey'ot, n. (Probably from A. S. ig, an 
sland.) A small island. (o.) See Arr. 

Eyafinlla- okul, (i-a-/z-a'la-yo'kool,) a volcano of 

celand, about 15 m. 8.E. of Mount Hecla. 

E'y as, E'y as-muskKket, (ias) n. [Fr. niais, probably 

rom Lat. nidicus,a nestling, from nidus,a nest.) A 
young hawk just from the nest, and not able to prey for 
itself. — Shaks. 

Eyck. See Van EYCK. 

Eye, (i)n. Is eage, ege; O. Sax. oga ; Ger. auge ; O. 
Ger. and Icel. auga; Du. 007 Dan. dite, the eye. From 
O. Mid. High-Ger. ougen, Goth. augjan, to show. Sansk. 
akshi, the eye, gavaza, a hole, window, rana, twinkling, 
from tz, to see. Arab. ayn; Heb., Syr. and Ethiop. 
ain, the eye; Fr. œil ; Lat. oculus.) The organ of vision; 
the medium of the sense of sight. See, below, à Physiol. 

—Sight; ocular knowledge. 

“ Who hath bewitched you, peri da should not obey the truth, 


before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth.” 
Gal, iil. 1. 


—Look; countenance, 
“TI say yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
"Tis but the pale retlex of Cynthia's brow.” — Shaka. 
—Front; face. 
“To dal this coated nobleman, 
Her shall you hear disproved to your eyes." — Shaks. 
Aspect; regard. 
His eyes shall not be evil towards his brother." — Deut. 
Notice; observation; vigilance; watch. 
But stay, and ever keep me in your eye." — Dryden. 
—Opinion formed by observation. : 
“Though he in all the people's eyes seemed great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in bis retreat.” —Denham. 
—Anything formed like an eye; as, “the eye of the pea- 
cock's feather.” — Newton. 
—Any small perforation ; as, the eye of a needle. 
A small catch into which a hook goes. — Bud of a plant. 
— A small shade of color. 
“ Red with an eye of blue makes a purple." — Boyle. 
—Power of perception. 
“A gift doth blind the eyes of the wise.” — Deut. xvi. 19. 

( Physiol.) The organ of vision or sight: in man, quad- 
rupeds, and other vertebrates, it is properly the globe 
or ball movable in the orbit. — The human eye is an or- 
gano-physical apparatus, which has, by means of n sys- 
tem of collective media, the property of casting real 
images of objects on the retina; the impression of 
which is conducted by the fibres of the optic nerve to 
the brain, where consciousness is enforced. As a mere 
piece of mechanism, the world nowhere furnishes such 
a beautiful and complex piece of machinery in so small 
a space. As an optical instrument, it is perfect beyond 
imitation. It is a spherical body, consisting of three 
tunics, (the sclerotica, with its transparent anterior part 
the cornea, the choroid with the iris and ciliary pro- 
cesses, and the retina, — and three refracting media or 
humors—the aqueous, the lens, and the vitreous.) 
(Fig. 980.) Theorgan of vision consists essentially in the 


Fig. 980. 
A, Lens; B, Aqueous humor; C, Vitreous humor: D, Retina; 
E, Iris; F, Choroid; G, Sclerotica; H, Cornea; I, Optic nerve; 
K, Ciliary precess and muscle. 


membranons expansion of the peripheral extremity of 
the optic nerve, called the retina. fe is a delicate mem- 
brane, concave, with the concavity directed forward; 


semi-transparent when fresh, but soon becoming clouded 
and opaque. It consists partly of nervous elements, 
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p of modified connective tissue, which envelops and 
olds together the former. The choroid, which is the 
next tunic of the eye, consists of a thin and highly vas- 
cular membrane, of which the internal surface is cov- 
ered by a layer of black pigment cells. The principal 
use of the choroid is to absorb, by means of its pigment, 
those rays of light which pass through the transpurent 
retina, and thus prevent their being again thrown upon 
the retina and interfere with the distinctness of the 
imayes there formed. Certain transparent refracting 
media ure placed in front of the retina for the purpose 
of collecting together into one point the different di- 
verging rays emitted by each point of the external body, 
and of giving them such directions that they shull fall 
on corresponding points of the retina, and thus pro- 
duce an exact image of the object from which they 
proceed. Without this optical apparatus before the re- 
tina nothing distinctly could be perceived. These refract- 
ing media are the cornea, the aqueous humor, the crys 
talline lens, and the vitreous humor. The cornea is a 
dense, perfectly transparent substance, convex ante- 
riorly, concave posteriorly, and composed of fibrous tis- 
sues arranged in numerous distinct laminze. Behind the 
cornea is a space containing a thin watery finid, the 
aqueous humor. This space is divided into two cham- 
bers, the anterior and the posterior, by a membranous 
partition, the iris, whose muscular fibres have a direction 
for the most part radiating from the circumference to- 
wards the central aperture, the pupil; but as they ap- 
proach the pupillary margin they assume a circular 
direction, and at the very edge form a complete ring. 
By the contraction of the radiating fibres, the size of the 
pupil is enlarged, and by the contraction of the circular 
ones it is diminished. "The posterior surface of the iris 
is coated with a layer of dark pigment, so that no rays 
of light can pass to the retina, except snch as are ad- 
mitted through the aperture of the pupil. The object 
effected by the movement of the iris is the regulation 
of the quantity of light transmitted to the retina. Be- 
bind the aqueous humor and the iris is seated a doubly 
convex body, the crystalline lens, which is the most im- 
portant refracting structure of the eye. It consists of 
fibres united side by side to each other, nnd arranged in 
laminæ. It increases in density, and, consequently, in 
power of refraction, from without inwards, the central 
part, usually termed the nucleus, being the most dense. 

he density of the lens increases with age; it is com- 
paratively soft in infancy, but very firm in advanced 
life. It is more spherical at an early period of life than 
in old age. Behind the lens is the vitreous humor, which 
constitutes nearly four-fifths of the whole globe of the 
eye, and fills up the space between the retina und the 
lens. It is a soft, jelly-like, transparent substance. It 
probably exercises some share in refracting the rays of 
light to the retina; but its principal use appears to be 
that of giving the proper distention to the globe of 
the eye, and of keeping the surface of the retina at 
a proper distance from the lens. All the contents of 
the ball of the eye are surrounded and kept in position 
by a dense fibrous external investment, termed the 
sclerotica, which also serves to give attachment to the 
various muscles by which the movements of the eyeball 
are effected. The essential constituents of the optical 
apparatus of the eye are: a nervousstructure to receive 
and transmit to the brain the impressions of light; cer- 
tain refractory media for the purpose of so disposing of 
the rays of light passing through thea, as to throw a 
correct image of an external body on the retina; and 
a contractile diaphragm with a central aperture for reg- 
ulating the quantity of light admitted into the eye. To 
consider the manner in which a sharply-defined image 
of an external body is received upon the retina, we may 
regard the eye as a camera-obscura, upon the screen 
(retina) of which is formed a diminished and inverted 
image of the object. The impression of the object upon 
the retina is conveyed through the optic nerve to the 
brain, and projects back again in an inverted direction 
outwards to the object. The refractive media — the cor- 
nea, aqueous humor,crystalline lens, and vitreous humor, 
which form the dioptric system of the eye — act us a bi- 
convex lens, and cause the refraction in the normal eye 
of rays which emanate from a distant object so that they 
are brought to an exact focus upon theretina. (See Fig. 
981. The power of the eye to see clearly at different 
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Fig. 981. 


distances presupposes the power of voluntarily short 
ening and lengthening the focal distance of the dioptrie 
apparatus, so as to correspond to the differences in the 
posterior point of convergences, which are caused by the 
variation of the distance of the object. This variation 
in the amount of adjustment of the dioptric apparatus 
is caused solely by changes of curvature of the lens 
through the action of the ciliary muscle, and great elas- 
ticity of the lens. This power of the eye to so adjust 
itself for different distances is called the power of accom- 
modation, and in the normal eye the whole apparatus 
of accommodation is so beautifully arranged and bal 
anced that its functions are performed with ease and ac 
curacy unconsciously. The eye, in animals, though pre 
senting chiefly in mammals the same general composi 
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tion as in man, differs from it in several points, more or 
less important, so as to meet the peculiur wants of the 


animal, So the eyes of the cat, the owl, and of nocturnal 
animals generally, are somewhat different from those of 
such animals as seek their prey by daylight; and even 
these have special peculiarities, as in the eagle, who has 
a membrane to protect the organ from the sun when he 
looks upwards. The eye of the fish is again differently 
constituted, to adapt it to the medium in which it lives, 
and the density oi the water in which it is accustomed 
to reside. Such fish as keep on the surface of the water 
have a peculiar adaptation of the organ, or a double eye, 
one-half being adapted to the medium of the air, and the 
lower half for the denser one of water. The eye, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the animal, is either placed 


ia front, as in man, or more or less to the side and back- 


wards, as the habits or nature of the animal demand. 
In the more timid and fugitive, where instant escape 
from danger demands instant and far-off knowledge, the 
eye is large, 
prominent, 
andso placed , 
that the ani- 
mal can, 
without the 
movement of 
the head, see 
behind as 
well as in 
front and 
sideways. 
The best ex- 
amples of 
this peculiar 
and admira- 
ble construc- 
tion is found 
8 hare, 
and the eye 
of the girale 
(Fig. 982), 
which, it will 
be seen from the annexed cut, is so placed in the head 
and orbit, that, while running, the animal is still able to 
Observe its enemy, without turning the head, to note how 
near or remote is its pursuer. 

Eye, v.a. To fix the eye on; to look on; to view; to 
observe; particularly, to observe or watch narrowly. 
Eye, a town and parish of Suffolk, England, 20 m. from 

pswich ; pop. 8,775. 

Eye’ball, n. The ball, globe, or apple of the eye. 

Eye'bolt, n. (Shipbuilding.) A pointed iron bar with 
a hole at the thick end. It is intended to be driven into 
one of the timbers, and then to have a rope passed 
through the hole. 

Eye'bright, n. (Bot.) A beautiful little species of plant, 
genus Euphrasia, formerly much used as a remedy for 
diseases of the eye. 

Eye’brow, n. The brow or hairy arch above the eye. 

Eyed’, a. Having eyes. 

Eye'-glass,n. A glass to assist the sight; spectacles. 

Eye'lash, n. The line of hair that edges the eyelid. 

Eye’less, a. Wanting eyes; destitute of sight. 

Eyelet, or EYELET-HOLE, n. [(Fr.cilet] A small eye, 


Fig. 982. — Ginarre’s HEAD. 
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hole, or perforation, to receive a lace, small rope, or 
cord. 

Eye'lid, n. The cover of the eye; that portion of mov- 
able skin with which an animal covers or uncovers the 
eyeball at pleasure. 

Eye’-piece, n. (Optics) An eye-piece, or power, as it 
s sometimes called, is the lens or combination of lenses 
used in microscopes or telescopes to examine the aérial 
image formed at the focus of the object-glass. The or- 
dinary eye-piece is a combination, and may be either 
positive or negative, The former consists of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their convex sides towards each 
other; and is used for micrometers. The negative, or 
Huygenian, consists of the same lenses with the convex 
sides turned away from the eye. Besides these there are 
in use, for observations of the sun, a diagonal eye-prece, 
in which a very small percentage of the sun's light and 
heat is reflected from the first surface of a prism, the 
rest being transmitted; and Dawes’ solar eye-piece, in 
which the light is reduced by observing only an ex- 
tremely minute portion of the solar surface, Steinheil 
and Kellner have also contrived eye-pieces; they, how- 
ever, are not in such general use. The eye-piece of 
opera-glasses consists of a combination of bi-concave 
lenses — an arrangement which is almost out of date as 
npplied to telescopes, although occasionally it may be 
used with advantage. — All these eye-pieces, except the 
last-mentioned, iuvert. The terrestrial or erecting eye- 
piece is u combination of four lenses, used for terrestrial 
telescopes, 

Eye'-salve, (-sdv,) n. Ointment for the eye. 

Eye’-service, n. Service performed only under the in- 
spection or the eye of an employer. 

Eyer's Grove, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Columbia co. 

Eye'sight, n. The sight of the eye; view; observation ; 
the sense of seeing. 

Eye'sore, n. Something offensive to the eye or sight. 

Eye'-tooth, n. A tooth under the eye; a pointed tooth 
n the upper jaw next to the grinders, called also a ca- 
nine tooth; a fang. 

Eye’-water, n. A medicated water for the eyes. 

Eye'-witness, n. Oue who sees a thing done; one 
who has ocular view of anything. 

Eylau, (i/lou,) a town of Prussia, on the Pasmar, 20 m. 
from Künigsberg. Here, Feb. 8, 1507, Napoleon I. de- 
feated the Russian and Prussian armies. The action 
was commenced by Augereau, whose division was de- 
feated with immense slaughter; but Napoleon coming 
to the rescue, the fortunes of the day were retrieved, 
and the allies compelled to retire to Königsberg. The 
loss of life was unusually great, though, from the dis- 
crepancy in the reports, it is difficult to arrive at a pos- 
itive computation. 

Eyre, n. [0. Fr., from Lat. ire, to go.] (O. Eng. Law.) 
A journey or circuit; a court of itinerant justices. 

Eyry, or Ernis, (?'re,) n. [Teut. ey, an egg. See AERIE.] 
An eggery; & nest for eggs; the place where birds of 
prey construct their nests and hatch ; an aerie. 

Ezekiel, (e-ze'ke-el.) [Ileb., God strengthens.) (Seript.) 
One of the canonical books of the Old Testament. It is 
named after its author, E., who was carried captive to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, B. €. 598, and placed by 
the river Chebar, He prophesied for 20 years, B, c. 595 to 
575, till the 14th. year the final captivity of Jeru- 
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salem. The Book of E. abounds with sublime visions 
of the divine glory, and awful denunciations agaiust 
Israel for their rebellious spirit against God, and their 
abominable idolatry. It naturally divides itself into 
two equal parts: the first containing oracles before the 
fall of Jerusalem; the second, oracles after that event. 
— the catastrophe in question forming the centre an 
culminating point ofthe book. In the first part we have 
an account of Ezekiel's call to the prophetic office; a 
circumstantial announcement of the destruction coming 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, on account of the wicked- 
ness of the people; visions and prophetic discourses re- 
lating to the rejection of the covenant people, with a 
description of the guilt of the people, their rulers, priests, 
and false prophets, and several discourses reproving the 
idolatry of the people, and proclaiming the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its people. In the second part we have 
prophecies against the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, 
and Philistines; against Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt; re- 
specting the restorution of the theocracy, the future sal- 
vation of Israel, in its conditions and basis, and in its 
development, from the reanimation of the ple to 
their victory over all the enemies of the divine pedo 
and, finally, the renewal and glorification of the theoc- 
racy in the Messianic period. ere are 80 few grounds 
for doubting the genuineness of this book, that its au- 
thenticity has been very little called in questíon. 


Ezra. son of Seraiah, a priest of the Jews, and a de- 


scendant of Aaron. He was carried captive to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Artaxerxes Longimanus, bowever, 
sent him to his own country with a colony of the Jews, 
and all the sacred vessels and ornaments of the temple, 
which he had in charge to rebuild. On his arrival at 
Jerusalem, 458 B. C., he set about the reformation of 
abuses, particularly one of strange marriages. He re- 
stored the whole canon of the Old Testament. There 
is in the Bible a book under his name, and in the Apoo- 
rypha two others. Josephus says that he died at Jeru- 
salem ; but others assert that he returned and ended his 
days in Persia. 


Ezra, (Book of.) (Script.) One of the canonical books 


of the Old Testament. It is generally attributed, both 
by Jewsand Christians, to the priest whose nameit bears; 
chiefly since, in ch. 8 and 9, the actions of E. are related 
in the first person. Itisa continuation of Jewish history, 
from the close of the Book of Chronicles; giving an ac- 
count of the return of the Jews from the time of Cyrus; 
with an account of his own subsequent proceedings. The 
events narrated in the book occupy a period of about 79 
years (B.C. 536-457). It contains the edict of Cyrus, per- 
mitting the Jews to return into Judea and rebuild the 
temple, with an account of the people who first returned 
under the leadership of Zerubbabel, and of their offer- 
ings toward rebuilding the temple; the commencement 
of the building; the hinderances from the Sumaritans; 
the finishing and dedication of the temple in the sixth 
year of Darius Hystaspes; the departure of Ezra from 
Babylon, with a commission from Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, with an account of his companions, and arrival 
at Jerusalem; and, finally, a narrative of the reforma- 
tion effected by him. There are two à hal books 
of that name (see EsDRAS), and the Book of Nehemiah 
is sometimes called the Second Book of E., the two hat- 
ing been at one time connected together 
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‘gle, in Arkansas, a twp. of Bradley co. 
A twp. of Pulaski co. 
Le, in Jowa, a twp. of Black Hawk co. 
Ae, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Harrison co. 
mgr le Creek, iu Oregon, a prec, of Union co. 
Engle Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Benton co.; 
op. 552. 
Engle Grove, in Jowa, a twp. of Wright co. 
Eagle Lake, in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co.; 
Op. 
Ale Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail co.; 
pop. 80. 
He Mills, in North Carolina, & twp. of Iredell co.; 
pUP. 1,090. 

Engle Pass, in Teras, a prec. of Maverick co. 

Eagle Valley, iu Nevada, a village of Proche twp., 
Lincoln co. 

En‘gleville, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford co.; 

^o]. * " 

Engieville, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Iron co. 

pop. 2. 
Xx bus, (ér'büs,) in Alabama, a twp. of Sumter co.; 
). 520. 

Efe eochle, (e kók?l.) (Agrie.) The name of a curious 
disease in wheat, in which the grain becomes blackened 
and contracted, and mealy within from the presence vt 
myriads of worms belonging to the genus %%% The 
little animals are extremely tenacious of life, and 
though apparently reduced to dust, when steeped in 
warm water for a short time, after being dry for many 
months, they recover their former activity. The discas: 
not only impairs the value of the wheat, but the little 
worms are very annoying to the miller from filling up 
the pores of his bolting-cloths. The affection, also 
called Purples, is local, and quite unknown in many 
parts of the United States. 

Earl ham, in /owa, a village of Mariou twp., Madison 
co. : 

Far wille, in New York, a village of Chenango and 
Madison cos. 

Early. Jun A., (urde,) an American general, B. in 
Virginia, 1818, graduated at West Point Academy in 
1837. After the breaking out of the Civil War, he com- 
manded a division of the Coufederate army at Gettys- 
burg, 1563, and in the following year invaded Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and burned Chambersburg. In the 
same year, Sept. 20, he was defeated by Gen. Sheridan 

at Fisher's Hill, and in Oct., 1864, after defeating the 
Union forces at Cedar Creek, was himself defeated by 
gen Sheridan, who arrived in timo to rally the national 
s. 


Fase Ry, in South Curoiina, a twp. of Pickens co.; pop. 

Eawley, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sullivan co 

East, in Alabama, a tw p. of Monroe co. ; 

East Alliance, in Ohio, a village of Smith township, 
Mahoning co. 
tm Eo, (ést/ah-lo,) in 
Pickens co. 

Eastatoll, (ést'ah-tàl,) in North Carolina, a twp. of Tran- 
sylvania co. 

East Bay, in Plorida,a prec. of Santa Rosa co. 

nant Bay, in Michigan, a twp. of Grand Traverse co.; 

qe Bay River, in California, 

East Boyer, in Jowa, a twp. of Crawford co. 

reet Brady, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Clarion 


East C*heha'lem, in Oregon, a precinct of Yam Hill 


0. 
East Ches'ter, in South Carolina, a twp. of Chester 
East Con'e 
Cambria co, 


£ D - " 
Erie IK ma, in New York, a village of Elma township, 


t Ev’ Y — 
ship, Erie co” in New Fork, a village of Evans town: 
ork, in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway co. 
East Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Boyd co. 
t Fork, in Nevada, a twp. of Douglas co, 
t Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Hay wood co.; 
EM Gallatin, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Gal- 
"o. 
= t Germantown, in Indiana, a village of Jack- 
Ensen este, Wayne co, 
A&mp'ton, in Massachuset i 
Hampers co, . sachusetts, a township of 
Lud * 
Benton ing, in Jowa, 


pr dg easter, in Ohio, a village of Fairfield časi 
l 70 


South Carolina, a township of 


a twp. of Yuba co.; 


maugh, in Pennsylvania, a borough of 


& village of Iowa township, 


East Ma‘chias, in Main», n twp. of Washington co. 

East Mor' row, iu 0% a vill. of Salem twp., War- 
ren co. 

East Nelson, in Minm, a twp. of Moultrie co. 

East Nieh'olasville, in Kextucky, a precinct of 
Jessamine co, 

East Orange. in New Jersey, a twp. of Essex co. 

East Ot'to, in New York, a twp. of Cattarangns co. 

East’on, iu Missouri, a vill. of Marion twp., Buchanan 
co. 

Enst'port, in New Fork, a vill. of Southampton twp., 
Suffolk co 

East Portland, in Oregon, n vill. of Multnomah co. 

East River. in Inwa,a twp. of Page co. 

East Ruch'ville, iu Ohio, u vill. of Richmond twp., 
Fairfield co. 

Enst Salem, in Oregon, a prec. of Marion co. 

East Tooele City, in Utuh T., a precinct of Tooele 
co. 

East Union, in Kentucky, a precinct of Nicholas co. 

East Union, in Ohia, n vill. of Stock twp., Noble co. 

East Wnco, in Tras, u vill, of McLennan co, 

East Weber, in %% T., n prec. of Weber co. 

En'ton. in Wisconsin. a twp. ol Clark co. 

Ean fre Cit y in Wisconen, a town of EauClaire co. 

Ebene'zer, in Mississippi, u beat of Jefferson co, 

E'chols, in Georgia, n S. co., bordering on Florida, has 
an area of abt. 400 sq m. It is intersected by the ANa- 
palin River. The surface is level and the soil sandy. 

‘up. Statenville. 

Edison, Tuowis ALVA, an American inventor, B. in 
Ohio, 1847. Commenced life as à railway newsboy, and 
while thus employed began to develop his remarkable 
capacity as a telegraph operator, In 1871, he entered 
the service of the Gold Indicator Company, of which 
he was soon madesuperintendent, Soon after, he estab- 
lished in Newark, N. J., a factory for the purpose of mak- 
ing the machines and apparatns which he had invented, 
About 300 men were employed there; but the demands 
made on his time by the business left him so little 
opportunity for pursuing his experiments that he 
abaudoned the enterprise, and, in 1876, established a 
shop for experimenting at Menlo Park, a small but 
well-known railway station about 24 miles from New 
York. His inventions ure exceedingly numerous. [le 
has taken our upwards of 150 patents, but few of which, 
however, are of real valne. The most wonderful, as 
well as the most famous, of his inventions, are the 
Carbon Telephone (see TELEPHONE, p. 2409) and the 
Phonograph (p. 2018). Mr. E. has obtained a patent 
for an electric lamp (see. ELECTRIC LIGHT, p. 921), and 
js still making experimenta, which are expected to 
lead to important results The great number and vari- 
ety of subjects to which he has given his attention is 
scarcely less surprising than the marked success with 
which his labors have been crowned. Electricity alone, 
although receiving the most attention, has furnished 
but n single field for the display of his versatile powers, 
His path has been through extended portions of physi- 
cal chemistry, and is clearly marked by characteristic 
inventions in these vast domains, Many of his inven- 
tions, to be sure, are but improvements upon the meth- 
ods of previous investigators, but many others have 
been produced while pursniag a line quite outside of 
that followed by these earlier pioneers, His intellect- 
nal powers are unquestionably of no ordinary kind, 
but his great success í8 the result, not so much the 
gift of genius alone, as of his ceaseless activity and 
indomitable perseverance under all cirenmstances ; 
these are the most remarkable characteristics of his 
nature and the real elements of his success, 

Effu'sion of Gases. (Piys.) The escape of gases 
through minute apertures into a vacuum. In his ex- 
periments to determine the rate of effusion of gases 
Graham used thin sheets of metal or glass, perforated 
with minute apertures *086 millimetres or ‘003 of an 
inch in diameter. The rates of effusion coincided so 
nearly with the rates of diffusion as to lead to the con- 
clusion that both phenomena follow the same law, and. 


therefore, the rates of effusion are inversely as the 
square roots of the densities of the gases. 

Ekhmim, (Inn.) a town of upper Egypt, on the 
Nile, 53 m. S.S. E. of Siout; pop. 10,000, 

Elee'trie Light. (/7y:) The luminons effect of 
tlie electric current formsone of the most striking phe- 
nomena connected with it. When the termiuals of a 
very powerful battery are joined, and then very 
slightly separated, the electric current can be made to 
pass through the air, giving rise to the most intense 
light and heat. In order to exhibit it, the wires coming 
from the battery are connected with n mechanical ar- 
rangement by means of which two carbon poiuts can be 
made to touch, and then separated tu any required dis- 
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tance from each other. Ifthe wires themselves were 
made nse of, the intense heat at the point where the 
separation takes place would atonce melt and destroy 
them, The carbon pomts are best made from the hard 
gas carbon, asubstance which is found deposited in the 
heads of gas retorts. It is cut into pencils or else pow- 
dered, and then compressed in a mould into the required 
shape. We thus obtain terminals of very high conduct- 
ing power, und which remain infnsibie even under that 
intense heat. The points of these being brought to- 
gether, the current is set up; they are then withdrawn 
as far as possible—in the case of a battery of 50 cells the 
distance may be a tenth of an inch or more, and imme- 
diately the most dazzling pure white light appears, 80 
brilliant indeed that it is almost impossible to look at 
it sately with the naked eye. On examining the char- 
coal points with the wid of colored glasses, or by pro- 
jecting an image of them on a screen by means of a 
Jens. it is found that the greater part of the light pro- 
ceeds from the tips of the carbon, which are heated to 
intense whiteness, Part of it also comes from a flame 
which is seen between and around them, and which con- 
sists of small particles of carbon in motion from one to 
the other, and in astute of incandescence. The positive 
pole is the most intensely hented; for on stopping the 
current it will be found to remain red-hot for some time 
after this other has ceased to be so. The light is not 
produced by the combustion of tlie carbon, or at least 
only to a small extent, but from the bringing of the 
solid particles into a state of intense white heat. This 
is shown by the fact that the light burns under water 
or oil, or any non-conducting fluid, though with dimin- 
ished brightness, and. that in vacuo it is obtained with 
its brilliancy very much increased. During the passage 
of the electric current the particles of the carbon are 
carried trom the positive poles. They are partly burned 
on the way, and partly reach the negative pole. Both 
the poles waste away, but the positive pole at double 
the rate of the negative pole. The positive pole also 
has a hollowed-out appearance, owing to the carrying 
off of its particles, while the negative pole, which is re- 
ceiving particles from it, has à pointed form. It is the 
passage through the air of thee particles which gives 
rise to the appearance of the arch of flame between the 
two poles. The arch of flame is called the Voltaic are, 
It is the most intense artificial heat that we pos- 
sess, Init platinum wire, and even snch a refractory 
body ns clay, the stem of a tobacco-pipe, for example, 
may be melted as sealing-wax in the flame of a candle, 
The principle involved in the production of Electric 
light may be traced to Faraday's discovery, in 1831, of 
the induced current, but its realization to the labors of 
Holmes, Siemens, Wheatstone, Gramme, de Méritena, 
Edison, Brush, and others. To M. Jablochkoff, a Rus- 
sian, belongs in particular the realization of the idea of 
causing the carbon rods to burn away like a candle. 
Many other inventions achieved or projected during the 
five years, 1878 to 1882, might here be noticed. Indeed, 
there is something bewildering iu the recent rush of 
constructive talent into this domain of applied electric- 
ity. First used in light-houses, in 1872, this mode of 
illuminating has been since so far improved as to be 
now substituted for gas in most of our large public 
buildings; and it has boen adopted by several lines of 
transatlantic steamers. In the incandescent lamp 
which is favored for domestic purposes, the light is 
produced in a glass bulb from which the air has been 
extracted. The incandescent lamp of Mr. Edison con- 
sists of a curl or loop of a fine carbon filament placed 
in an exhausted glass bulb, the carbon is as thin as a 
hair, but is so refractory that it will stand electric cur- 
rents of enormous strength, which is generated by a 
powerful dy uamo-machine, each lump is self regulating 
and can be turned off and on, quite similar to a gass 
light. To prevent too strong a current from wires com- 
ing accidentally in contact, Mr. Edison introduced a 
short piece of lead wire, which, should the current be- 
come too powerful for safety, melts, and thus destroys 
the circuit. The E L. gives off no impure gases to 
vitiate the nir. The light produced by what is termed 
the incandescent lamp is softer and more pleasant 
than that from the arc lamp, See ILLUMINATION, p. 1284. 
Elee'trie Time. Uniform time is furnished our lead- 
ing R.R.'s by means of the E. telegraph wire being 
brought into connection with a superior time-keeper, 
regulated daily by astronomical observation. Of course, 
the accuracy of time furnished, depends upon the char- 
acter uf the timepiece and the care with which the obser- 
vations are taken. The clock-hand turns, not with the 
sun, but with the stars, and is termed a sidereal clock. 
The principal hand revolves through a complete circle, 
while the earth turns once on its axis. See TIME, p. 2359; 
BipEREAL, p. 2198; TRANSIT, p. 2374; FIXED STAR, p. 
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EV iot, Groner, the literary name assumed by Martas C. 
Evans (Mrs. Gronag Henry Lewes) oue of the most emi- 
nent of English novelists, B. in Warwickshire, 1820, p. 
(Mrs. J.W. Cross) Dec. 22, 1880. She early manifested lit-| 
erary powers of a high order, aud soon after her début in 
the world of letters became joint-editor of the “ West- 
minster Review." In 1857 she started upon her brilliant 
career as a writer of fiction by the publication of Scenes 
of Clerical Life, a work which at once stamped its then 
unknown author with a wide-spread celebrity. In the 
following year Adam Bede appeared, the success of 
which was extraordinary. Theu followed The Mill on 
the Floss (a master-production), and Silus Marner, a 
work but little inferior to its predecessor. In 1863 Xo- 
mola was given to the reading world, a book considered 
by many as the author's most intellectual effort. Feliz 
Holt the Radical (1866) maintained the reputation of 
her preceding works, and Middlemarch, a Story of Eug- 
lish Life, published simultaneously in England, the U.| 
States, and Germany, in 1872, is one of the most original 
and powerful novels of modern times. Her later works 
were Daniel Deronda (1876),and Theophrastus Such (1879).| 

EViot, SamueL an American historin, B. at Boston, | 
1821, graduated at Harvard Coll. in 1539, and became | 
president of Trinity Coll, Hartford, in 1560. Among 
his chief works are Tue Liberty of Rome (1819), The 
Early Christians (1858), nnd A Manual of United States 
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El Lla'no. in New Merien, n vill, of Taos co. 
s'wort. in W. Virginia, a twp. of Tyler co. 

Ellsworth, Evaram ELMER, (élz'würtA,) an American 
soldier, n. in Saratoga co. N. V., 1837, practised law 
with success in Chicago, and in 1859 established there 
a body of zouave firemen which attained a local celeb- 
rity for discipline and efficiency. In April, 1861, he pro- 
ceeded to New York city and there organized asimilar 
corps, of which he became colonel, and which volun- 
teered at once for service in the field. With his regi- 
ment Col. E. proceeded in May to Alexandria, whither 
he had been ordered, and was there shot dead iu tlie act 
of lowering a Confederate flag which was displayed 
from the hotel of the town. Col. E. was one of the ear- 
liest victims of the Civil War. 

Elis worth, iu ows, à twp. of Emmet co.—A twp. of 
Hamilton co. 

Ellsworth, in New Fork, a village of Pierrepont town- 
ship. 8t. Lawrence co. 

Elwood, in /udiana, a village of Pipe Creek township, 
Madison co. 

Elm, in /llinois, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Elm, in Missouri, a twp. of Putnam co. 

El Ma'cho, in New Mezico, a village of San Miguel 
co. 

Elm Creek, iu Kansas, a twp. of Saline co, 

Elmer. in New Jersey, a village of Pittsgrove town- 


History from 1492 to 1850, 

Eliza. in Minvis,a twp. of Mercer co. 

Elizabeth, iu Oi, a village of Centre twp., Morgan 
co. 

Elizabeth, in W. Virginia, a twp.of Wirt co. 

Eli'zny, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Macon co. 

Elk, iu Aunsas, a township of Cloud co. 

Elk, in Missouri, a twp. ot McDonald co. 
twp. of Stoddard co. 

Elk, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilkes co. 

Elk, in Orcgon, a precinct of Grant co. 

Elk, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Tioga co, 

Elk, in Tennessee, a district of Carter co. 

Elk, in West Virginia, a twp. of Barbour co. 
— A twp. of Harrison co.; pop. 1,361.— A twp. of Kan- 
awha co.; pop. 2,451. — A twp. of Mineral co. 

Elk Creek, in Acutucky, a prec. of Spencer co. 

Elk Creek, in North Caroling, a towuship of Wataugu 


co. 

Elk Creek, in Virginia, a twp. of Grayson co. 

Elk Falls, in Kansas, a twp. of Howard co. 

Elk Fork, in Kentucky. a prec. of Lewis co. 

Elk Fork, in Missi, a twp. of Pettis co. 

Elk Garden, in Viryinia, a towuslip of Russell co.; 
pop. 2,023. 

Elkhart, in Indiana, a village of Concord township, 
Elkhart co, 

Elk horn. in Kentucky, a prec. of Pike co. 

Elkhorn, in Missouri, a twp. of Warren co. 

Elkhorn, iu West Virginia, a township of McDowell 


co. 

Elk Horn Grove, in Illinois, a township of Carroll 
co, 

El Kins, in Arkansas, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Elk’mont Springs, iu Tenucssee, a district of Giles 


co. 
Elk Mound, in Wisconsin, a township of Dunn co.; 


pop. 433. 
Elko. in Nevada, a co., cap. Elko; pop. 2,441. — A twp. 
of Elko co. 
Elk Prairie, in Minois, a twp. of Jackson co. 
Elk Run, in Virginia, a township of Rockingham co.; 
„p. 2,341. 
K Spring, in Kentucky, a precinct of Warren co.; 
pop. 2,099. 
Elk’ton, in //linois, a vill. of Washington co. 
Ellejoy, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co. 
Ellen neem, in Minnesota, a township of Martin co.; 
pop. 188. 
Ellendale, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alexander 


co. 

Ellesville, (v,) in Florida, a precinct of Columbia 
co. 

Ellet, Cartes, (t,) an American engineer, B. in 
Bucks co., Pennsylvania, 1810. D. of wounds received 
in a naval action fought on the Mississippi near Mem- 
phis, in 1862. He was the constructor of the suspension 
bridge at Fairmount, Philadelphia, (the first of the 
kind erected iu the U. States,) aud that which spans 
the Falls of Niagara, 

Ellicott City, in Maryland, a city part in 
und part in Howard co, 

Ellington, in Zica, a twp. of Hancock co. 

Elliott, STEPHEN, (%,) an American naturalist, n. at 
Beaufort, 8. C., 1771, after graduating at Yale Coll. in 
1791, became Prof. of Natural History at Charleston. 
D. 1850. His Botany of South Carolina and Georgia (2 
vols., 1821-4) is a work of much value. 

Elliott, in Kentucky, a prec. of Cumberland co. 

— À co., cap. Martiusburg. 
Elliottsville, in Alabuma,a township of Shelby co.; 
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501. 
liottsville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Breathitt co. ; 


op. 474. 
Eltiottsville, in Maine, a plantation of Piscataquis co.; 
op. 42. 

E "lis, in Jowa, a twp. of Hardin ca. 

Ellis, in Kansat, an E. central co., intersected by 
Smoky Hill and Saline rivers; area 900 sq. m.; cap. 
Rome; pop. (1580) 6,183. 

Ellis Mill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carter co, 

Ellis Station, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co. 

EV Liston, in Kentucky, n prec. of Madison co. 

El lis ville, in Kentucky, a prec, of Nicholas co. 


8 alem co. 
Elm Grove, in Illinois, a township of Tazewell co.; 
pop. 1, 


» 
Elm'hurst, in Mino, a vill. of Du Page co. 
Elmore, in Alabama, an E. central co, Cup, Wetumpka. 
Pop, (1880) 17,674. 
Elmore, in Florida, a prec. of Holmes co. 
Elm'wood, in linois, a township and village of 
Peoria co, 
Elmwood, in Michigan, a twp. of Leclenaw co, 
Elmwood, in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 
„Ion, in Virgina, à twp. of Amherst co. 
El Pue'blo, in New Merico, a village of San Miguel 
co, 
El Puerteci'to, in New Mezico, a village of San Mi- 
guel co, 
El Rancho, in New Merico, a precinct of Bernalillo 
co.: pop. 336. — A village of Taos co. 
EI Rí'to, in New Merico, n precinct of Rio Arriba co.; 
pop. 805. — A precinct of Valencia co. 
Elsinore, in Kansas, a twp. of Allen co. 
EI Tecol'otito, in New Mezico, a village of San Mi- 
guel co. 
El Tun'que, in New Merion, a precinct of Rio Arriba 
co. 
El vi'ra, in Minois, n twr, of Johnson co. 
E'lysville, in Maryland, a vill. of Howard co. 
Embalm ing. The mortal remains of Mazzini — 
after their simulated inhumation in a cemetery at 
Genoa — have been confided to Prof. Gorini, who has 
undertaken their complete petrifaction within a term 
of eight months. To preserve a corpse eternally, to 
give it all the appearance of life, has been in Italy the 
reoccupation of quite a number of savants. It may 
e said that it is a study special to that country — a 
study that has been pursued for centuries past, and has 
already given incredible results. Prof. Gorini, whose 
modesty is on a par with his scientific acqnirements, 
enjoys in these matters an incontestable celebrity, He 
possesses a museum of Corpses, and some very curious 
anatomical preparations, which the author of this ar- 
ticle has on several occasions inspected, and the exam- 
ination of which, superficial though it was, caused him 
a veritable surprise. Certain mummifiers give to the 
corpse the strange property of reassuming the appear- 
ance of slumber after remaining some hours in water, 
thus facilitating the purposes of critical anatomical re- 
search, Other preparations give to dead bodies the 
hardness of stone, aud enable them to resist humidity 
and the combined action of cold and heat. "We still re- 
member a cane of Dr. Gorini's, the top of which was 
formed of a human eye admirably preserved, and so 
hard as to remind one of crystal or cornelian ; besides 
several petrified heads, which, after the lapse of thirty 
years, had retained all the aspects and characteristics 
of life. The remains of Mazzini, under this skilful 
operator, will escape decomposition, and keep —a priv- 
ileze only belonging to those who, with a dignified life 
have maintained purity of habit — the sublime expres- 
sion borne by his face in his last hour. 
Em'berton, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Venango 


co. 

Embu'do, in New Mezico,a precinct and village of 
Rio Arriba co. 

Eme Cove, in Tennessee, a district of Sevier co. ; 
pop. 5601. 

Emmett, in Iowa, a twp. of Emmett co. 

Em'mettsburg, in Montana Territory, a township of 
Deer Lodge co. 

Em' mon“. in North Carolina, a twp. of Davidson co. 

Engraving. Slate has been recently substituted for 
boxwood as a material for engraving; it is said to be 
easily cut, and that it wears as well as electroty pes; and 
furthermore, that the sharpness of outline is retained 
after a very large number of impressions have been 
struck off. Other advantages which it is claimed slate 
possesses are that it is not affected by oil or water, and 
that with variations of temperature it never becomes 
strained or warped, which boxwood does. If further 
experiments confirm the views held by those who have 
tested it, which is hardly probable, a large demand 
will eusne for slate for this purpose. 

Ensilage. (Agric.) The term applied to preserved 
succulent herbage stored, without drying, in pits or 
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silos, Formerly, these silos were simply dng in the 
ground, in a dry place. the green crops thrown in and 
the top covered. with boards with earth thrown upon 
them ; in this way the contents of the pit could be 
kept for many months, free from putrefactive decay and 
little change from when first buried. Improved silos 
are now made to exclude the ai As soon as the silos 
is filled, which should be done quickly, it should be as 
quickly covered and immediately weighed down with 
stones or other weights, at the rate of about 250 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. of surface. When settled, the joints or other crev- 
ices admitting air may be cemented; thus protected, the 
contents will keep indefinitely, See Enscluge, by 9. al. 
Bailey, (N. X. 1882.) 

Enterprise. in Missouri, a twp. of Linn co. 

Enterprise. in Tennessee, a dist, of Gibson co. 

Ephelides, (^-/7i-e deez.) (From Gr. eph, upon, and 
helios, the sung (Med.) Same us FRECKLES, (q. v. on 
page 1007.) 

Eppard’s Point, in JUinois, a twp. of Livingston co. 

Epps, in Missouri, a twp. of Butler co. 

Equality. in Missouri, a twp. of Miller co, 

Erckmann-Chatrian, (dri -mén'-shah-tre-6n’,) the 
name of a literary partnership consisting of EMILE 
ERCKMANN, B. at Phalsbonrg, France, in 1825, and 
ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN, B. 1826. at Soldutenthal, dep. 
Meurthe. From the facile peus of this firm of novelists 
have proceeded quitea number of popular and interest- 
ing works of fiction, founded principally upon German 
Manners ind customs, and upon episodes in the wars 
of the French Directory, and the First and Second em- 
pires. Contes des Bords du Rhin; L'Iilustre Docteur 
Mathéus; Le Fou Yégof ; Le Cmserit de 1813; £L'Inra- 
sion, and Waterloo, are among the best of such produc- 
tious, and of these many have been translated into 
English. 

Eschweiler, (ds)’ril-dr,) a flourishing manufacturin 
town of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, circ. Aachen, $ 

. of Aix la-Chapelle, at the point of junction 
nde and Donte. Zip. 17,787. 

Escosura, DON Patricio DE LA, (dz-ko-soo/rah,) a Span- 
ish politician and author, B. at Madrid, 1807. In 1826 
he entered a regiment of artillery, and was promoted 
in 1829 to the rank of officer. During this period he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits and politic: In 
1834 he was exiled as a Carlist to Olivera; in 1855 was 
appointed aide-de-camp and secretary to Gen, Cordova, 
upon whose retirement in 1836 he obtained his dis- 
charge. Upon the accession of Gen. Espartero to powcr, 
E. was again exiled, and retired to France. Returning 
to Madrid in 1543, he was appointed Secretary of State, 
and held office under the Narvaez ministry, retiring 
from public affairs in 1846. He has obtained reputa- 
tion as a poet, dramatist, and novelist, and is the author 
of the following poems: Æl Bulto Vestido de Negro 
Capuz, and Hernan Cortés en Cholwa ; dramas, Corte 
del buen Retiro, played in 1837; Barbara Blomberg, 
Don Jaime el Conquistador, La Aurora del Colon, j^ 
Iliguurmotu, in 1838; Las Mocedcdes de Hernan Cortés, 
Roger de Flor, &c.,in 1844-46; has written two histori- 
cal romances, viz., Kl. Conde de Cundespina, published 
in 1832, and Ni Rey, ni Rı gue, in 135; a political ro- 
mance, entitled El Patriavea da“ Valle, in 1846; and 
Historia Constitucicnal de Inglaterra, in 1850. 

Escula' pia, in Kentucky, a prac. of Lewis co. 

Es'therville, in /owa, a twp. and village of Emmett 
co. 

Est’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Morgan co. 

Etheridge. in Georgia. a dist. of Jones co. 

Et ' nun. in Jndiana, a twp. of Whitley co. 

Etna, in Tveras, a prec. of Smith co.; 

Etowah, (ct-o'wah,) in Alabama, an E. co. Cap, Gadsden 
Pop. 1880 15,398, 

Etru'rin, in North Carolina, a twp of Halifax co. 

Ea, Louis bnittprx MARIE FERDINAND GASTON D'ORLEANS, 
COMTE p', (%,) B. at Neuilly, France, 1842, is eldest son 
of the Duc de Nemours, aud grandson of the ex-king 
Louis Philippe. In 1564 he married Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Don Pedro IT. of Brazil, and heiress to the 
imperial crown. In 1869 he was appointed commauder- 
in-chief of the Brazilian army, and succeeded in defeat- 
ing aud putting an end to the Paraguayan war, com- 
menced by the Dictator Lopez. 

Eucaly psinthe, a liquor made from the leaves of 
the Eucalyptus, (p. 902,) resembling absinthe in taste 
and color, but claimed to be very much more whole- 
some. The Eucalyptus tree has been planted by thou- 
sands in Algiers, where they are said to have reclaimed 
vast districts hitherto malarious. 

Eufa'la, in Alu., a twp. of Tallapoosa co. — A town of 
Barbour co., on the Chattahoochee River. 

Euhur'lee, in Georgia, a dist. of Barton co, 

Eulogy, in Mississippi, a dist.of Holmes co. 

Euplectella, (bete, n. (Zoól.) A remarka- 
ble genus of siliceous sponges. In the third volume of 
the * Transactions of the Zodlogical Society of London,” 
the discovery of. Euplectella is announced in the follow- 
ing manner: * Mr. Cuming has entrusted to me for de- 
scription,” writes Prof. Owen, “ one of the most singu- 
lar and beautiful, as well as the rarest, of the marine 
productions with which his researches in the Philip- 
pine Islands have enabled him to enrich the zoülogical 
collections of his native country. This production 
forms part, however, of a member of the lowest class 
of organized bodies, being the skeleton or framework 
of a species of sponge belonging to the cylindrical and 
reticulnte, or Alcyonoid family. It is a hollow. sub- 
circular, slightly conical, and gently curved case or 
tube, resembling a delicate cornucopia with the apex 
removed, It measures eight inches in length, two 
inches across the base, and one inch and a quarter 
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across the apex, which is truncated. The base or wider 
aperture of the tube is sub-elliptical, and is closed by 
& cnp of course and somewhat ir- 
network, gently couvex 
externally, the circumference of 
which is divided from the walls of 
the cylinder, like the base of the 
Asperyillum, or water-pot shell, by 
a thin projecting. plate, standing 
out like a ruff or frill.” At the 
time this description was given, it 
was probably little thought that, 
after a period of some filteen 
ears had elapsed, a second exam- 
ple of this 1 sponge would 
come to light, and still less 
was iti ned that the first 
described form could be exceeded 
in beauty; yet such has been the 
case, and the second specimen, 
moreover, turns out to be a dis- 
tinct species. The first was entitled 
Euplectelia aspergillun, and that 
more recently described E. cucu- 
mer. In regard to the characters of 
the latter, which are given in tlie 
twenty-second volume of the“ Linnean Transactions,” 
we have only space to observe that the specimen was 
six inches long, two inches wide at the base, expanded 
to the extent of another half inch more in the centre, 
and contracted at the apex to about one iuch and a 
uarter. Those who desire a more minute account of 
these lovely glasslike sponges, should consult the ori- 
inal records, especially the one last mentioned; but 
we cannot close this brief résumé without directing at- 
tention to the appropriate reflections which a consid- 
eration of these humble structures invariably induces 
in every rightly constituted mind, and which, in the 
instance just referred to, have been expressed by the 
distinguished professor in the following terms: “To the 
nestion pat by almost every one to whom the Euplec- 
lla is shown, as to how the threads could have been so 
regularly, yet so intricately, interwoven, I have some- 
times replied, that there has been no such thing as in- 
terweaving in the case; that no thread, as such, was 
ever laid across another in the construction of the Eu- 
lectella; that the analogy of human textile fabrics 
—— not apply to this beautiful natural object, The 


Fig. 31.—t£vPLEO- 
TELLA CUCUMER. 


EVER 
SUPPLEMENT. 


surpass those of man's utmost ingenuity. The threads 
of the Ew were not first spun and then inter- 
woven, but were formed as interwoven, the two pro- 
cesses going on simultaneously, or pari Just as 
in the cancellous structure of bone, the plates of bone 
are not first formed and then fitted to one another, as 
in building a house of cards, but the forming and the 
fitting go on together in the course of molecular 
growth. I presume, also, that, in the beautiful object 
which we call the Euplectella, we have but its skeleton; 
and that, in the living state, the exquisite structure of 
the flinty framework may be veiled by the delicate 
gelatinous enveloping organic tissue," Admirable 
figures (from which the one here given is a reduced 
copy) eer the memoirs published in the * Trans- 
actions of the Linnsean aud Zoólogical Societies." 
Eure’ka, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bradley co. 
Eure'ka District, in Nevada, a village of Lander 


co. 

Eu'tnw, in Alabama, a twp. of Greene co. 

Evan'geline, in Michigan, a township of Charlevoix 
co. 

Ev'nns, Tuowas, an American polemic, B. in Philadel- 
phia, 179%, He became a prominent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and opposed the Separation in a series 
of able controversial articles published in The Friend, 
in 1827-8. D. 1868. His Exposition of the Faith of the 
Religious Society of Friewis is deemed an able rationale 
of the doctrines of Quakerism. 

Evans, in Colorado, a village of Weld county. 

Evans, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb co. 

Evans, in Tennessee, a dist. of Gibson co. 

X Um Centre, in New Fork, a village of Evans twp., 
Erie co. 

Evans's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Evans's Mills, in New York, a village of Le Ray 
UN, Jefferson co. 

Ev’art, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Evarts, WiLLIAM M., (¢v’a/rts,) a distinguished Ameri- 

can lawyer, B. at Boston, Mass., 1818, graduated at Yale 

Coll. in 1837, and commenced legal practice in New 

York city in 1840. In 1868 he acted as one of the coun- 

sel for Pres. Johnson during the impeachment of the 

latter, and became Attorney-General of the U. States in 

July of the same year. In 1872 he was one of the coun- 

sel employed by the U. States govt. to represent it in 

the arbitration of the “Alabama Claims” at Geneva. 

Served as Sec. of State in the Cabinet of Prest, Hayes. 


artificial lace-work, the several stages of a complex re- Eve, in Arkansas, a twp. of Monroe co. 
suit, must be taken in the succession indicated by pain- Eveline, in Michigan, n township of Charlevoix co. 
ful and exact calculation; in organic lace-work different Ev'erett, in Massachusells, a township of Middlesex 


stages are done at once, Thus it is that the Divine works 


Electxro-Motograph, a machine invented by Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, the salieut feature of which is the 
1 of motion and sound, by the stylus of the 

in telegraph instrument, without the intervention of 
a magnet and armature. By the motion thus produced, 
any of the ordinary forms of telegraph, printing, or 
sounding instruments, or relays may be worked, thus 
making it possible to send messages by direct trans- 
Mission over thousands of miles of wire, at the highest 
speed, without rewriting, delay or difficulty of any kind. 
More than this, the apparatus operates in a highly ef- 
fective manner under the weakest electric currents, 
rendering it possible to receive and transmit messages 


county. 


They are generally in a state of preservation, and the 
painting of the mummy cases retains in a wonderful 
degree the pureness and brilliancy of the original colors. 
It is proved by the cartouches upon the cases and by 
funeral inscriptions upon the shrouds in which they 
are wrapped, that the kings whose remaius have 
been tlius discovered, were among the most powerful 
that ever reigned in Egypt. One of these is Ramses 
II., who, according to all Egyptian accounts, answers 
to the description of the king who oppressed the He- 
brews, and ordered their children «o be drowned. The 
papyri which were contained in the cases have been 
reserved, and will be soon steamed and unrolled. 


by currents so weak that the ordinary magnetic instru-|Elee’trical Machine. (Phys.) Before the end of 


ments fail to operate, or even give an indication of the 
passage of electricity. Thus, when the common instru- 
ments stand still, owing to the feebleness of current, 
this telegraph will be at full work. The apparatus is 
extremely sensitive, and can be worked over a circuit 
of 200 miles with two cells of battery. Some idea of 
its wonderful sensitiveness may be formed from the 
statement that by employing a delicate construction of 
mechanism and using clockwork to actuate the sane, 
a movement of the lever has been obtained, sufficient 
1% close a local circuit, with a current that was incapa- 
ble of discoloring paper, moistened with potassic iodide, 
or Of moving the needle of an ordinary galvanometer. 
Unlike a magnet, no secondary currents are set up, 
"POU opening and closing the circuit, to delay the 
2.9 vernents of the lever; neither has it cores to con- 
1 more time in charging and discharging, but moves 
M th a maximum effect instantly. With the Electro- 
on 2EFaph, automatic siguals may be repeated from 
m Ci rcuit into another, at the rate of 1,200 words euch 
fo aute, compelling the lever to move backward and 
wierd 100 times per second. By attaching an ink 
aie to the extremity of the lever, opposite a contin- 
trai? Strip of paper moved by clockwork, messages 
mi "Srmnitted at a speed of several hundred words per 
loan t= may be recorded in ink; and by attaching a 
"Al circuit to the repeating points and adding a 
"der thereto, the apparatus may be used as a Morse 
ity to work lay lines of telegraph. 
coy Mummies of great antiquity have been dis- 
Bah oo in 1881, in a pit at Deir-el-Bahari (or, Dayr-el- 
Thee.) about 4 miles from the Nile, to the enst of 
tebes, where as it seemed they had been removed 
inv, the tombs upon tlie occasion of some expected 
be asion of the country. These mummies, 39 in num- 
oti Rre determined to be those of the kings and queens 
reiche th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st dynasties, who 
ned in Egypt about 15 centuries before Christ. 
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last century electrical machines were known in which 
the electricity was not developed by friction, but by the 
continuous inductive action of a body already electri- 
fied, as the electrophorus; within the last few years 
such machines have been reinvented and come into use. 
The form represented in Fig. 33 was invented by M. 
Holtz, of Berlin. It consists of two circular plates of 
thin glass at a distance of 3 mm. from each other: the 
larger one AA, which is 2 feet in diumeter, is fixed by 
means of 4 wooden rollers, resting on glass axes and 
lass feet. The diameter of the second plate, BB, is 2 
nches less; it turns on a horizontal glass axis, which 
passes through a hole in the centre of the large fixed 
late. In the plate A, on the sime diameter, are two 
arge apertures, or wiudows, FF'. Along the lower 
edge of the window F, on the posterior face of the plate, 
a band of paper p is glued, and on the anterior face a 
sort of tongue of thin cardboard n, joined to p by a thin 
strip of paper, and projecting into the window. At the 
upper edge of the window F', there are corresponding 
parts p' and »'.. The papers p and y constitute the arma- 
tures. The two plates, the armatures, and their tongues, 
are carefully covered with shellac varnish, but more 
especially the edges of the tongues. In front of the 
plate B, at the height of the armatures, are two brass 
combs, 0 o', supported by two conductors of the same 
metal ce’, In the front end of these conductors are 
two pretty large brass knobs, through which pass two 
brass rods terminated by smaller knobs rr’ and pro- 
vided with wooden haudles K K'. These rods, besides 
moving with gentle friction on the knobs, can also be 
turned so as to be more or less approached und inclined 
towards each other. The plate is turned by the axis; 
the velocity which it thus receives is 12 to 15 turns in 
a second, and the rotation should take place in the di- 
rection indicated by the arrow, that is, towards the 
points of the cardboard tougues m m'. To work the 
machine the armatures p p' must be first primed ; that 
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Everett, in Nebrasta, a twp. of Burt co. 
Evergreen. in 7ezas a precinct of Panola co. 
A precinct of Washington co, 

Ew’er’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Monroe co. 

Ew'ington, in Ohio, a village of Huntington town- 
ship, Gallia co, 

Exchange’ Hotel, in Alabama, a township of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Ex'trn, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ashley co. 

Eyck, HusrRT Van, (ik,) a notable painter of the Flem- 
sh school, B. at Bruges, 1366, worked in conjunction 
with his more celebrated brother Jan, their finest joint 
production being The Adoration of the Lamb, un altar- 

iece now in Ghent. The brothers are credited with 

aving introduced an improved method of preparing 
pigments for oil-painting. D. 1426.— llis younger 
brother JAN, or JoHN or BRUGES (as he is some- 
times styled), p. at Massyck, 1390, studied under and 
worked in concert with Hubert, and surpassed him in 
the chief qualities of a great painter. Jan gained the 
patronage of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, who 
made him not only his painter, but also his ambassador. 
His principal works, which include a Virgin and Child, 
a Saint Jerome, and The Adoration of the Magi, are dis- 
tinguished by their prevailing freshness of tone and 
brilliancy of coloring, as well as by their freedom of 
touch, though o ie something in harmony and 
perspective. D. 1440. 

Eyre, Epwanp Jonny, (dr,) an English explorer and 
colonial administrator, n. in Yorkshire, 1815, early emi- 
grated to Australia, where he distinguished himself by 
his exploration of the then unknown shore extending 
from E. Lon. 118? to 1349, between King George's 
Sound, in W. Australia. and Port Lincoln, in S. Australia. 
In 1846 he became Lieut.-Governor of New Zealand, 
-and in 1862, Governor of Jamaica, which island he, by 
his courage and energy — adversely considered, how- 
ever, by many — saved from the horrors of a negro in- 
surrection which broke out in Oct., 1865. Proclniming 
military law, he tried by court-martial a mulatto 
preacher named Gordon, who, it was supposed. had 
constituted himself the ringleader of an intended mas- 
sacre of the white population. This action on the part 
of Gov. Eyre having excited much adverse criticism in 
England, a government commission of inquiry was or- 
dered, and the Governor suspended, On his arrival home 
his opponents formed themselves into a so-called Ja- 
maica Committee, and demanded his being brought to 
trial. This accordingly took place, and he was acquitted. 
April 11th, 1867. Upwards of $100,000 were subscribed 
by his friends and the public at large to defray the 
heavy expenses entailed upon him by this trial. 
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is, one of the armatures is positively and the other nega- 
tively electrified. This is effected by means of a sheet 
of ebonite, which is excited by striking it with flannel, 
or better, with catskin; the two knobs rr’ having been 
connected, the electrified ebonite is brought near one of 
them, p, for instance, and the plate is turned. The 
ebonite is charged with negative electricity, which, act- 
ing inductively on the armature p, decomposes its neu- 
tral fluid, and the negative electricity repelled is dis- 
charged by the tongue on to the movable plate, the 
armature remaining charged with positive 3 
After half a turn the negative electricity of the plate 
coming in front of the window F’, acts in the same way 
on the armature p', charging it with negative electric- 
ity by taking from it a corresponding quantity of posi- 
tive electricity by the tongue n’. After a few turns, the 
two armatures being thus electrified, one positively and 
the other negatively, the inducing plate of ebonite is 
removed, and the knobs r separated as represented in 
the figure. On continuing to turn the plate uninter- 
rupted, a torrent of sparks strikes acrosa from one knob 
to the other. These details being known, the following 
is the explanation of the action as given by the in- 
ventor : king first at that portion of the movable 
plate which corresponds to the positive armature p, the 
neutral electricity of this portion being decomposed by 
the induction of the armature, the repelled positive 
electricity is di«cherged on the conductor C (or, in other 
words, the positive electricity of this armature, acting 
inductively on this conductor, withdraws negative elec- 
tricity, which is deposited on the movable plate and 
leaves the conductor charged with positive electricity). 
Asthe rotation of the plate continues, its negative elec- 
*ricity is neutralized from F to F' by the indnction 
which it exerts on the fixed plate; but become free in 
front of the window C', it is discharged on the tongue 
n’and on the conductor E (the expression * discharged” 
being used in the same sense as before). The portion 
of the plate hitherto considered is thus virtually re- 
stored to the neutral state; but as soon as it comes in 
front of the negative armature p', this acting by induc- 
tion, the two electricities are again separated, and the 
negative is repelled to the conductor C’, while —— 
tive, which remains on the rotating plate, is neutralized 
from F' to F. Becoming free at F the same effect is 
produced as at F^, that is, the plate discharging its posi- 
tive on the tongne n, and on the conductor C, is restored 
to the neutral state, but the induction of the armature- 
p’, decomposing the neutral fluid formed, repels to the 
conductor a fresh quantity of positive electricity, and 
so on as long as the plate is turned. Hence it will be 
observed that each time a portion of the surface of the 
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plates comes in front of the window F. F’, the conductors 
CC’ receive two charges of the same kind, the first being 
due to the fluid which has become free on the rotating 
plate, and the second to the induction of the armature. 


Fig. 33. — BOLTZ'8 ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 


It mustat the same time be remarked that the arma- 
tures are kept charged by tlie successive discharges of 
the plate turning on the tongues un, and hence it is 
that in dry air the machine, like the electrophorus, can 
work for an indefinite period. With plates of equal 
dimensions Holtz's machine is far more powerful than 
the ordinary electrical machine. The power is still 
further increased by suspending to the conductors C C’ 
two condensers H, H’, which consist of two glass tubes 
coated with tinfoil inside and out, to within a fifth of 
their height. Each of them is closed by a cork, through 
which passes a rod, communicating at one end with the 
inuer coating, and suspended to oue of the conductors 
by a crook at theother end. The two external coatings 
ure connected by a conductor G. They are, in fact, only 
two small Leyden jars, one of them H becoming charged 
with positive electricity on the inside, and negative on 
the outside, the other II“, with negative electricity on 
the inside, and positive on the outside. Becoming 


Electoral Commission. (Amer. Pol.) A commis- 
sion appointed under an act of Congress, approved Jan. 
29, 1877, “to provide for and regulate the counting of 
votes for President und Vice-President, and the decision 
of questions arising thereon, lor tlie term commencing 
March 4, 1877.” It was composed of five members 
chosen by the Senate and a like number by the House 
of Representatives; these, together with five Associate 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the U. S., formed fifteen 
in all. Its passage in the Senate was: Yeas—Kepubli- 
cans, 21; Democrats, 26; total, 47. Nays—Republicans, 
16; Democrats, 1; total, 17. Not voting—Republicans, 
9; Democrats, 1; total, 10. In the House: Yeas—Re- 
publicans, 32; Democrats, 159; total, 191. Nays—Re- 
publicans, 68; Democrats, 18; total, 86. Not voting— 
Republicans, 7; Democrats, 7; total, 14. The Commis- 


Eph'esus. In 1862-3, the British government directed 
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charged by the intervention of the machine, and being 
discharged at the same rate by the knobs r r^, they 
strengthen the spark, which may attain a length of 6 or 
7 inches. The current of the machine is ntilized b 
placing in part of the frame two brass uprights Q d 
with binding screws in which are copper wires; then, 
by means of the handles K K', the rods which support 
the knobs r r’, are inclined, so that they are in contact 
with the uprights. The current being then directed by 
the wires, a battery of six jars can be charged in a few 
minutes, water can be decomposed, a gaivanometer de- 
rg and Geissler's tnbes worked as with the voltaic 
pile. 


its attention, in the interests of archwvlogical science, 
to undertaking the task of making researches upon the 
site of this famous city of the old Ionians. Accordingly, 
Mr. J. F. Wood, a savan connected with the British 
Museum, Misi os at the head of an exploring party, 
and entrusted with the charge of bringing to light 
such remains of the buried city as might be discovera- 
ble. In May, 1863, the excavating in search of the 
‘Temple of Diana was begun. Among the remains laid 
open in succession were tliose of the gymnasium and 


the forum, and a column was found with an inscription 
indicative of the glory of Ephesus as the chief city of 
Asia Minor. In April, 1864, work was begun in seeking 
the Odeum — the great theatre — and its remains were 
exposed together with what remmined of the tomb of 
St. Luke, consisting of a part of a doorway, on the jamb 
of which was engraved a cross and a bull, the latter 
being the emblem of the apostle. The Odeum was 
found to be about 490 ft. in diameter, with a seating 
capacity of about 24,500 people, and was undoubtedly 
the largest theatre in Asia Minor. The orchestra is 
100 ft. in diameter, while tlie proscenium, two stories 
in height, is built in the most massive manner, the 
second tier being supported by numerous columns of 
pure marble. In the theatre were found six blocks 
covered with inscriptions, portions of which denoted 
that they were taken from the Temple of Diana. Be- 
sides *hese discoveries, man y tombs of tlie early Chris- 
tians, enclosing sarcophagi of skeletons were exposed 
to view. In May, 1868, the work was resnmed, and 
the tomb of Androclus and tbe corner of the Poribolus 
wall were brought to light. Finally, on the 31st Dec., 
1869, they struck the foundation of the great Temple 
of Diana. This foundation belonged to the earliest 
temple (the one burnt by Erostratus), and consisted 
of two courses, the first of limestone and the second of 
marble, each course 2 ft. in thickness, and the whole 
resting on solid masonry. On the lith Sept., 1871, a 
portion of the frieze of the temple was unearthed, 


sion was composed of Nathan Clifford, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court, First Circuit; William Strong, Third 
Circuit; Samuel F. Miller, Eighth Circuit; Stephen J. 
Field, Ninth Circuit; Joseph P. Bradley, Fitth Circuit, 
Senators George F. Edmunds, Oliver P. Morton, Freder- 
ick T. Frelinghuysen, Allen G. Thurman, Thomas F. 
Bayard; Representatives Henry B. Payne, Eppa Hunton, 
Josiah G. Abbott, James A. Garfield, George F. Hoar. 
The vote in the Commission upon the Florida, Louisi- 
ana, and South Carolina count was: For the Ilayes 
electors—Mesers, Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
Garfield, Hoar, Miller, Morton, Strong, 8; for the Til- 
den electors—Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, 
Hunton, Payne, Thurman, 7, which practically gave 
the decision to Mr. Hayes. This result was reached 


March 2, The vote in the Electoral College was: 
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together with & portion of the western wall, and nu- 
merous débris of Antiphyra, as the sculptured stones 
covering the marble tiles of the temple were called. 
In 1874, about 30 ft. of the platform was uncovered, 
and a portion of the thick white marble pavement 
burut by Erostatus was found; also large marble blocks 
grooved for the hinging of the doors. The doors them- 
selves were found to be about 15 ft. wide. More of the 
frieze was discovered on which were cut lions' heads, 
which measured about 2 ft. across the forehead. Nearly 
all of the sculpture found showed traces of color, red 
being the prevailing shade. In the cellar Mr. Wood 
found remains of the great altar of the last temple but 
two, and, proceeding in his researches, he arrived at 
the following results: — The temple was built in the 
most enduring manner on a foundation of charcoal- 
covered stone, over which was a putty-like substance 
resembling wool, over this again was more charcoal, 
on top of which the walls were built. Two columns 
were found in position, one on the outer and the other 
on the inner row of peristyle, — and by these and the 
steps Mr. Wood was enabled to lay out a correct plan 
of the edifice. There were 100 columns in the peristyle, 
of which 36 were columnar cœlætea, or sculptured col- 
umns. The intercolumne in front of the edifice were 
narrowed in regular proportions — the two outer ones 
measuring 19 ft. 4 in., and the centre 28 ft. The columns 
were abt, 5714 ft. in height and 614 ft iu diameter, fluted. 
The flutings were elliptical, not vertical. Back of the 
altar was a marble screen, enriched with entablature, 
the work of Praxiteles. Mr. Wood came to the con- 
clusion that the temple had been opem to the sky and 
that the statue of the goddess was shielded by a canopy. 
As illustrative of the magnificence of the decoration a 
fillet of gold was found between the layers of one of 
thecolumns. This splendor of ornament, joined to its 
faultlesss architecture, rendered the Temple of Diana 
one of the seven wonders of the world.— The excava- 
tions were closed on the 25th March, 1874, Mr. Wood 
leaving behind him certain marked outlines which 
might enable the work of investigation to be resumed 
at any future time, if desirable. 

Ev'elyn, Joux, an English author, B. in Surrey, 1620. 
After serving with distinction in the Royalist army 
during the Civil War, he, after the Restoration, became 
a Commissioner of the Board of Trade and one of the 
earliest founders of the Royal Society. His best 
known works are ra, a Discourse on Forest Trees 
(1664), and his celebrated Diary, which contains 
invaluable information concerning the manners and 
society of the times he lived in. It has passed 
through many editions, the lust one appearing in 
1870-1. D. 1706, 


Hayes and Wheeler, 185; Tilden and Hendricks, 184; 
and thus was settled a questiou which, in almost any 
other country but the United States, might have re- 
sulted in civil war and anarchy. 

Education, National Bureau of. This bureau 
had “its rise in the need of sume central agency, Ly 
which the general educational statistics of the country 
could be collected and preserved.” Ata convention of 
the National Educational Association, held at Washing- 
ton in 1566, it was resolved to memorialize Congress in 
favor of a National Burean of Education, which was 
subsequently organized under an act of Congress, March 
1, 1867. The first incumbent ef the office of Commis- 
sioner of Education was Henry Barnard, of Connecticut. 
It has issued a number of educational publications, em- 
bracing annual reports, &c. 


FABR 


L English and Latin alphabets. It corresponds with 
e Digamma of the Æolian language, to which it is 
closely related both in form and power, and with the 
Fau of the Hebrew. It indicates a labio-dental sound, 
yroduced by the passage of the expired air between the 
lower lip and the upper incisive teeth; and bears the 
sume relation to the other labio-dental aspirate v thut 
the unaspired labials p and b bear to each other. Fand 
v are frequently interchanged, and in German v has the 
sound of f, —a von, sounded fon; hence, in English 
words taken from the German. f takes the pluce of v, — 
ms cater, father; vier, four. 
had a sound somewhat corresponding to a strongly as- 
pirated h; for we find the latter frequently substituted 
for the former in the Sabine dialect of that language; 
and in Spanish, the Latin f is frequently changed into 
N. — as Latin formosus, beautiful; Spanish, hermoso. 
The phi in Greek was often in Latin represented by f 
instead of ph, — as pheme, fama; nnd this is frequently 
done in Italian add Spanish, — as filosofia, philosophy. 
Fin Latin also corresponded to th in Greek, —as Gr. 
ther, Lat. fera, a wild beast. Fin Latin and Greek often 
becomes b in English,—as frater, brother; and p in| 
Latin and Greek, fin English, — as pater, father. In 
English, it has one uniform sound, ns futher, after. — 
The figureof the Latin F arose from the doubling of the 
Greek T. As a numeral, according to Baronius, F is 
equivalent to 40, and F to 40.000, As an abbreviation, 
T standa for filius, fecit, Flavius, Fahrenheit, fellow, &c. ; 
for forte in music, and. ff for fortissimo. In Chemistry 
it represents /fuorine.. In Heraldry, it denotes the navel | 
point in an escutcheon ; in Chronology, one of the seven 
dominical lettera ; also Friday. In prescriptions, Fstands 
for fiut. let it be made, or F. „fint secundum artem, let 
it be done (made) according to art or rule. In criminal 
law this letter was branded on criminals or felons when 
admitted to the benefit of clergy. Fis marked on the 
French coins of Angers, on the Prussian of Magdeburg, 
and on the Austrian of Hall in the Tyrol. 
. ( Mus.) Fis the fourth note of the natural diatonic 
scale of C, and stands in proportion to C as 4 to 3, and is 
a perfect fourth above Cas a fundamental note, F major, 
ns a key, has one flat at its siguature — viz., B flat. F 
minor has four flats the sume as A flat major, of which 
it is the relative minor. 

Fa, (u.) (Mus.) One of the syllables invented by Guido 
Aretino to mark the fourth sound of the modern scale 
of music; rising thus: ut, re, mi, fa. It is now used by 
the French and Italians to designate our note F. 

Fanbormg. /n.) a sea-port of Denmark, in the 
island of Fünen, 17 m. from Odensee; pop. 3,000. 

Fab. n. [Lat,a bean.] (Bot) See Vicia. 

Faba'cer. (Jot) See page 1028. 

Fabian, (St., x pope, succeeded Anterus, 236, and 
suffered in the persecution under Decius, 250, 

Fabii. See page 1025. 

Fe'Diws. See Fasi, page 1028. 

Fabius, in Joa, a township of Davis co. 

Fa bius, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph co.; 

abt. 1,400. 

"AS, in Missouri, a township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 


LA township of Marion co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Fabius, in New York, a post-villaze and township of 
Onondaga co., abt. 20 m. S.S. E. of Syracuse; pop. of 
tow nship abt. 4,000, 

Fa, bus, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Hardy co. 

Fabius River, in Missouri, formed by the union of 
its N. and 8. branches, and entering the Mississippi from 


rion co, 
Fable, n. see page 1035 
Fabled, a. Told or celebrated in fable. 
Fabler, A writer of fables or fictions; a fabulist, 
Fa bling, p.a. Feigning; devising, as stories; writing 
or uttering false stories. 
Fabliau, /,) n.; pl. Fanuavx. (Lit) The name 


given in the old French literature to a class of short 
iny Cal narratives, composed for the most part in the 
of h and 13th centuries, by the Trouréres or early poets 
Fab © Langw d'Oil, or dialect of the North of France. 
fax riano,( fa'bri-i'no,) a town of Italy, prov. Mace- 
Fabr 23 m. W. of Macerata city; pop. 7,617. 
Fan inno, GENTILE DA. See page 1028 
work At. m. [Fr. fabrique; Lat. fabrica, from faber, a 
er in hard materials, from fire, root of facio, to 


fant] Any work made of wood. stone, or metal; the 


ture - 


the Ù 
a temple; a 


3 a bridge, &c.; any system composed of con- 

À parts: manufactured cloth. 

catus ente, v.a. (Fr. fabriquer; Lat. fubrico, fabri- 

fasti, from fabrica.| 'To make: to frame: to forze: to 
à In; to make out of wood, stone, or metal ; to build; 

forte truct; to manufacture ; to devise; to invent; to 

a whole by connecting its parts; to form by art 


Tu labor, 
Fah en or devise falsely, as a story or lie. 
rice sation, n. Er. from Lat. fabricatio.] Act of fab- 
lug framing, or constructing: construction; the 
for of manufacturing.— The act of devising falsely; 
Eery that which is fabricated ; a falsehood; a fiction. 
cona Cator, n. [Lat.; Fr. fabricateur.] One who 
Fab cts or makes. 
"Àeatresw.». A female fabricator. 


In Latin, f seems to have | Fabricius, Jowany CHRISTIAN, a distinguished ento- 


Fab'ulist, n. (Fr. /ubuliste.] An author or writer of 


Fab‘ulize, r.a. To invent, compose, or relate fables. 
|Fabulos’ity, n. State of being fabulous. — A fabulous 


Fab'ulous, a. 


Fnab'ulousness, n. 


Façade, (fa-sad’,) n. [Fr., from Lat. facies, the face. 


F. 


who was twice consul, and gained several victories over 
the Samnites and Lucaniuns. He was famed for his 
integrity and contempt of riches, This was remarkably 
shown on occasion of his embassy to Pyrrhus in 280 p. C., 
when he firmly withstood all the attempts of Pyrrhus 
to allure him into his service. When consul, he discov- 
ered to Pyrrhus a plot formed to poison him by his 
physician: and in gratitude for so noble au act, Pyrrhus 
released the Roman prisoners without ransom, F was 
afterwards censor, and endeavored to check the growing 
passion for luxury. He lived a simple life, nnd died poor. 


mologist, and the friend and pupil of Linnzus, was B. 
at Tundern, in Schleswig, in 1742, and D. at Copenhagen 
in 1507. Ile was counsellor to the king of Denmark, 
and professor of rural and political economy, on both of 
which subjects he wrote; but his life was mainly devoted 
to the pursuit of his favorite science, aud for the pnrpose 
of improving it he visited most of the museums in Eu- 
rope. His Systema Entomologia, and other works on 
entomology, are in high repute. 


fables; a fabler, 


invention: a fable. 

(Lat. fabulosus; Fr. fabuleux.) Con- 
taining or abounding in fable or fiction; feigned, asa 
story; devised; fictitious; related in fable; described 
or celebrated in fables; invented; not renl. 

Fabulously, adv. Ina fabulous manner. 

The state of being fabulous; 


fabulosity. 


See Factan.) (Arch) The face or front of any building 
of importance. It may be applied to any side ofa large 
quadrangular building embellished with sufficiently 
striking architectural features, but itis usually confined 
to the principal front, in which the chief entrance is 
most frequently, if not always, situated. 

Face, n. [Fr.; Lat. facies. The Lat. facio, to make, 
whence facies is derived, is probably from Sans. bAdra- 
yånû, to cause to be, the causative of bid, to be, akin to 


Heb. paghal, Ar. , 
or body which pres 
the wliole form or mauner of a thing or body; as, the 
Jace of the earth. 

„Lake Leman woos me with [ts crystal face. — Nyron. 


The surface of the part of an animal's head, particularly 
the human head; the visage; the countenance, 
“ The children of Isracl saw the face of Moses, that the skin 
of Moses’ face shone.” — Kzod. xxxiv. 35, 
—Cast of features; aspect of the countenance; look; air 
of the visage; as, to put the best face on a matter, 
To be grave, excceds all power of face. - Pope. 


—The surface of anything that presents itself first to view; 
external aspect; outside appearance or show; visible 
state of affairs. 

“This would produce a new face of things in Europe."—Addíson. 

—Confidence ; boldness; freedom from modesty or bashful- 
ness; freedom from abaslinent; elfroutery ; impudence, 

“You ‘ll fud the thing will not be done 
With iguorauce aud face alone. - Hudibras. 

—That part of a body having several sides, which is seen 
from one point; one of the bounding planes of a solid; 
as, a cube has six fuces. — Presence; sight; front; as, 
to run into the face of danger, to contradict a person 
to his face, to flee from the face of men, and the like. 
— Mode of exhibiting regard or countenance; favor or 
disfavor; good-will or anger ; — mostly used scripturally. 

“T will set my face agninst them." — Ezekiel xv. 7. 

Face to face, when both parties are present; con- 
fronted one with the other; as, the accused and ac- 
cuser are brought Juce to face.— To make a face, to 
distort the countenance; to assume a ludicrous or un- 
natural look. 


Shame itself! 
“Why do you make such faces ? " —Shaks. 

Face of a cylinder, (Auch.) The flat part of the 
cylinder of a steam-engine on which a slide valve moves. 
— Face of a bastion. ( Fortif.) That part which intervenes 
between the salient and the shoulder angle. — Face of a 
gun. (Mil.) The surface of metal at tlie muzzle. 

—r.a. To meet in front; to meet with the face or front 
toward; to confront; to resist, or to meet for the pur- 
pose of stopping or opposing; as, to face the enemy. — 
To stand opposite to; to stand with the face toward, 

“The temple bas four fronts... facing the different quarters 
of the world. —Addison. 

—To cover with an additional superficies; to invest with a 
covering in front; as, a building faced with stone, 

—To oppose with impudence, or iu a manner to brow- 
beat;— generally preceding down, 

Me trepaun d the state, and faced it down." — Hudibraa. 


(Mach.) To make smooth or flat the surface of. 
. u. To carry a false appearance ; to assume liypocriti- 
cal airs. 


Fo face, to forge, to scoff, to company.” — Hwbberd's Tate. 
To turn the face; as, to face to the right or left. 
“ Face about, man; a soldier, and afraid of the enemy!" Dryden. 
Face’-ache, n. (Med.) See Tic DOULOUREUX. 


Face’-eloth, n. Acioth to cover the face of a dead 
mau. — Brande. 
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ghal, to make.) That part of u orm Fa’etally, adv. 
ents a front surface or appearance ;|Fa‘etes, n. 


FACT 


The sixth letter and the fourth consonant of the] Fabricius, Cards, surnamed Lusctvs,a Roman general, Face’-guard, u. A mask used by workmen to defend 


.— Crabb. 

Being withont face. 

A portrait-painter, 

A piece wronght on 


the f 


version of the niaiu-piece, and to shorten the upper bolts 
of the knee of the head, 

Facer, n. One who faces or opposes with impudence.— 
A violent blow on the face. 

Fac'et, n. Fr. facette, dim, of face.) A lapidary's term 
for the small plane surfaces cut on precious stones te 
reflect the light, and so to increase their lustre. 

(Anat.) A small, circumscribed portion of the surface 
of a bone. — Dunylison 

Fac'eted, a. Cut so as to have numerous faces or 
facets. — Francis, 

Facetize, (/a-sé’she-é,) n. pl. [Lat.] Sallies of wit of 
humor; witticisms; jokes. — More. 

Face'tious, d. |Fr. facctieuz. from Lat. facetus, from 
factus, from facio, to make.] Merry; witty: humorous; 
jocose; jocular; sprightly; abounding with wit and 
good-humor; sportive; playful; full of pleasautry ; exe 
citing laughter; as, a facefious remark 

Face'tiously, adv. Merrily; gayly; wittily; with 
pleasantry. 

Facc'tiousness,n. Quality of being facetious: cheers 
ful wit; sportive humor; pleasantry ; jocoseness. 

Facette’, n. [Fr.] A facet. 

Facia, (/ai'she-7,) n. [Lat facies, a face.) (Arch.) A 
namo often given to flat bands or fillets introduced into 
architectural embellishments, but more frequently 
applied to the bands of an architrave, which are so 
placed that the one above projects beyond the surface 
of that which is immediately below it. In the archi- 
trave of the Composite order of architecture two facias 
are generally used, while in the Corinthian, and some- 
times in the Ionic order, three are introduced. (See 

"ig. 650.) 

Fa'cinl,a. [From Lat. facies.] Pertaining to the face, 

F artery. (Anat.) A branch of the external carotid, 
which rises beneath the digastricus, and is distributed 
to almost every part of the face, 

Fa’‘cial Angle, n. See ANGLE-FACIAL. 

In a facial manner. 

(Hub) The general aspect or external 

of an animal, as it appears on a casual or 
first view. — Craig. 

—[Lat.] (Ana) Tho face. 

Facies Hippocrat'ica, n. [Lat., Hippocrates’ face.] 
(Med.) A particular expression of the countenance, 
which, after a long illness, immediately precedes death ; 
being regarded as an infallible symptom or prognostic 
of approaching dissolution. This particular expression 
of the countenance has been so called trom Hippocrates, 
the first physician who gave an accurate account of this 
indication and which he has done with a minutencss 
that the experience of 23 centuries has not been able to 
alter or improve. The chief characteristics of the facies 
Hippocratica are, a sharp nose and contracted nostrils, 
the sockets hollow, and the eyes deeply sunk; pits in the 
temples, the ears pinched and cold, the forehead dry and 
wrinkled, the mouth open, und the countenance pale 
and livid. 

Facile, (fa’sil,) a. [Fr.; Lat. facilis, from facio, to 
make.] That may be made or done; easy to be done, 
accomplished, or performed; easy; not difficult; per- 
formable or attainable with little labor; pliant; flexi- 
ble; easily persuaded to good or bad; yielding ; ductile 
to a fault; ready in performing; dexterous. 

Fa cilely, adr. Easily. (u.) 

Facemos; n. Quality of being facile, or easily per- 
Buaded, 

Facilitate, r.a. [Fr. faciliter, from Lat. facilitar, 
from facilis, from facin, to make.] To make easy or 
less difficult; to free from difficulty or impediment, or 
to diminish it; to lessen the labor of. 

Fncilita'tion, „. Act of facilitating. 

Facility, n. (Fr. facilité; Lat. facilitas, from facilis, 
facile.] Quality of being facile or easy; easiness to be 
performed: freedom from difficulty ; ease; readiness 
proceeding from skill or use: dexterity; pliancy ; duc 
tility ; easiness to be persuaded: readiness of compliance. 

Facing. u. A covering in front for ornament or de- 
fence; a thin covering, of better material, placed over 
anything to improve its appearance or increase its 
strength. 

(Mil.) A movement performed by troops, by turning 
upon the heel to the right, left, about, &c.; — almost in- 
variably used in the plural. 

(Arch.) A term generally employed to mean the better 
description of material which serves to mask an inferior 
one, as when stone facing is used upon brickwork, &c. 

Fac'ingly, adr. In front; in the way of facing. 

Fac-sim/le, v. [Lat., from facio, I make, and similis, 
like.] An exact imitation of an original in all its traits 
and peculiarities; a copy as accurate as possible, It is 
chiefly used in relation to copies of old manuscripts, or 
of the handwriting of famous men, or of interesting 
documents, which are made by engraving or lithography- 

Dv. d. To represent by fac-simile. (n.) 

Fact, n. [Lat. factum, trom facio, to make.] Anything 
performed, accomplished, or done, or that comes to pass; 
a deed; an act; a performance; an event; an incident; 
an occurrence; a ci cumstance; an effect produced of 
achieved; reality; truth; verity. 
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Fne'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. factfe.] The name given 
by the ancient Romans. to the differeut troops or com- 
panies of combatants in the gumes of the circus. In the 
time of Justinian 40,000 persous were killed in a contest 
between two of these factions; aud they were at last 
suppressed by universal consent. The term js applied 
in a bad sense to any party in a state which attempts, 
without adequate cause, to disturb the public peace, or 
that offers uncompromising opposition to the measures 
of the government. 

Fne'tionist, ». One who promotes faction. 

Fne'tious, a. [Fr. fuctieuz ; Lat. fuctiosus, from factio. 
See Faction.] Given to faction; addicted to form par- 
ties and raise dissensions in opposition to government; 
turbulent; prone to clamor aguinst public measures or 
men ; pertaining to faction; proceeding from faction. 

Fae'tiously, adv. In afactious manner; by means of 
faction; in a turbulent or disorderly manner. 

Fae'tiousness, n. Quality of being factions; incli- 
nation to form parties in opposition to the government 
or to the public interest; disposition to clamor and 
raise opposition. 

Facti'tious, a. [Lit. factitius, from facio, to make. 


Made by art, in distinction from what is produced by | 


nature; artificial. 

Facti'tiously, adv. 
manner. 

Faeti'tiousness, n. Quality of being factitious or 
artificial. 

Fae'titive, a. [Lat. faieo, factus, to make.] Tending 
to make or cause; positive. 

Fae'to, adv. [Lat.] (Law.) In fact. 

Fac'tor, n. [Lat., from facere, to form; Fr. facteur.] 
(Math.) The term applied to each of the quantities 
which we multiply into one another to form a product.— 
The multiplicand and multiplier.—The term is also used 
jn the sime sense as divisor: so that any quantity which 
will divide another is a F. of it. Thus, the entire fac- 
tors of 16 are 1, 2, 4, and 8. The prime factors of a quan- 
tity are those factors which cannot be exactly divided 
by any other quantity except 1. 

(C m. Law.) An agent employed to sell goods or 
merchandise consigned or delivered to him by or for his 
principal, for a compensation, commonly called factor- 
age or commissien. — Brande, 

Fac'torage. n. Agency of a factor; the allowance 

iven to a factor by his employer, as a compensation for 
his services; more commonly called commission, 

Fac’toress, n. A female factor. (n.) 

Facto rial, a. Pertaining to a factory; referring to 
a factory. 

(Math.) Relating to a factor or factors. 
Fae'torship, n. The business of a factor. 
Factory. n. This word was first applied to an estab- 

lishment of merchants and factors in foreign countries. 
These factories were governed by several rules adopted 
for their own support and in order to protect them from 
the interference of the governments of the countries in 
which they resided. In modern times these factories 
have nearly ceased to exist. The mode in which they 
were instituted seems to have been, that they first had 
a liberty to trade, then a district was assigned to them 
in which they were exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
native courts, The English, at an early period, formed 
factories in China, which still exist. Factories have 
also been established by the Venetians, Genoese, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, and French.— Gradually, the word F., 
more commonly used in England than in this country, 
has been limited to any building in which cotton, wool, 
silk, flax, hair, hemp, jute, or tow, are manufactured 
by machinery worked by steam, water, or some other 
power. — See MANUFACTORY. 

Factory Creek, or ABRAM’S Creek, in New York, 
formed by the union of Kinderhook and Claverack 
creeks, and enters the Hudson River from Columbia co. 

Factory Point, in Vermont, a post-village of Man- 
chester township, Bennington co., on a branch of the 
Battenkill River, abt. 80 m. 8. of Montpelier. 

Fne'tory Village, in Massachuselts, a village of 
Hampshire co. 

Factory ville, in Michigan, a village of St. Joseph's 
co., on Nottawa Creek : pop. abt. 300. 

Fne'tory ville, in Nebraska, a post-office of Cass co. 
Factory ville, in New York, a village of Richmond 
co., on the side of Staten Island. 150 m. S. of Albany. 
—A post-village of Tioga co., on the Cayuta Creek, about 

265 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Fac’toryville, in J*nnsylvania, a post-village of 
Wyoming co. 

Facto'tum, n». [Lat. facio, to make, and totus, all, 
whole.] A person employed to do all kinds of work. 
Factual, a. (From fact.) Relating to or containing facts. 
Factum, n; pl. Facts. [Lat.] (Law.) A deed; a man's 
own act and deed; a culpable or criminal act; an act 
not founded in law. — A deed; a written instrument 

under seal; culled nlso charter. 

(Arith.) The product of two quantities multiplied by 
each other. 

Fac'ture, n. [Fr.] (Om.) An invoice or bill of parcels. 

Fae‘ulz, n.p. (Lat. dim. of faz, a torch.) ( Astron.) 
Those portions of the sun's disc which appear brighter 
than the rest of his surface. — See Sun. 

Fac'ulty, n. [Fr. faculté; Lat. facultas, from facilis, 
ficile.] The power of doing anything; capability, 
power, means, or opportunity of doing anything ensily. 
— Facility of performance; the peculiar skill derived 
from practice aided by nature. — Habitual skill or abil- 
ity ; dexterity ; adroitness. — That power of the mind 
or intellect which enables it to receive, revive, or modify 
perceptions ; ability ; talent ; gift; endowment; personal 
quality. — Disposition or habit, good or ill. 


In a factitious or unnaturul 
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“I am traduced by tongues which neither knew my faculties 
nor person. — Shaks, 


—Privilege; a right or power granted to a person. — The 


individuals constituting A scientific profession, or a 


branch of one, taken collectively; distinctively, the 

professors of medicine; the masters and professors of 

the several sciences in a college or university; one of 
the members or departments of a university. 

(Pril.) A term applied to those active powers of the 
miud which are original and natural, and which make 
part of the constitution of the mind. Capacity, on the 
other hand, is applied to those manifestations of mind 
in which itis generally regarded as passive, a8 affected or 
acted upon by something external to itself. “ Powers 
natural and active," says Sir William Hamilton, “are 
called faculties. Powers natural and passive, capacities 
or receptivities. Powers acquired are habits, and habit 
is used both in an active and passive sense. The power 
again of acquiring a habit i» called a disposition." 
When philosophers thus classify the different oper- 
ations of the mind, aud assign them to different powers, 
itis not to be supposed that they regard the mind as 
made up of so many distinct parts. The mind mani- 
fests itself in different ways, and it is only these mani- 
festatious that they arrange and classify; when, there- 
fore, they speak of a power or faculty of the mind, they 
mean only that certain operations of the mind have 
been observed and classified, according to the conditions 
and circumstances under which they manifest. them- 
selves. “This way of speaking of faculties,” says Locke, 
“has misled many into a confused notion of so many 
distinct agents in us, which had their several provinces 
and authorities, and did command, obey, and perform 
several actions, as 80 many distinct beings; which has 
been no small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, aud 
uncertainty, in questions relating to them." 
Fac'und, a. (Lat. facundus ; for, fari, to speak.] Elo- 

quent. 

Facun'dious, a. Eloquent; full of words, (n.) 

Fnaeun'dity, n. [Lat. /ucunditas.} Quality of being 
facund ; eloquence. (R.) 

Fade’, v. a. [Fr. fude; Ger. fad; akin to Lat. vadere, 
to go or vanish; Fr. fuder.) To wear away; to cause to 
wither; to deprive of fresliness. 

—v. n. To vanish; to grow dim; to waste away; to perish 
or lose strength gradually; to decline; to languish. 

—To lose color; to tend from a brighter toa weaker color. 

Fad’ed, p.a. Decayed; withered; having become less 
vivid in color. 

Fad'edly, adv. Poorly; meanly; decayedly. 

Fade'less, a. Unfading. 

Fadge', v. n. [A. S. fegan ; Ger. fügen, to join.] To come 
close: to fit; to suit; to agree. 

n. A bundle of sticks; a piece of a thick cake; a sack. 

Fad'ienskoi, a Russian island of the Arctic Ocean, 
in the govt. of Yukatsk; Lat. 76° N., Lon. 141? to 145° 
E. It is 100 m. long, by about 40 broad, and is inhabited. 

Fad'ing, n. Loss of strength or color; decay. 

Fad'ingly, adv. In a fading manner. 

Fad'ingness, n. Liability to fade or lose freshness, 

Fad’y, a. Losing color or strength. 

Fad Loch, a lake of Scotland, in the island of Bute, 6 
m. from Rothesay. 

Fee’eal, a. See FECAL. 

Fre ces, u. pl. [rat (Physiol.) The excrementitious 
contents of the bowels — the refuse of the food and ali- 
ment, from which all the nutritious particles have been 
extracted by digestion and absorption in their passage 
along the intestines; and sometimes called alvine dis- 
charges, or the egesta. 

—Sediments; dregs; lees; settlings after distillation and 
infusion. 

Feee’ula, n. See FECULA. 

Faenza, (/a-cint’sa,)a city of Italy, 20 m. from Ra- 
venna. Manuf. Earthenware, paper, silk twist, and fab- 
rics. E, the ancient Furentia, was at one period a 


town of the Boii, was afterwards a municipium under | 


the Romans, and was annexed to the States of the 
Church in the 15th cent., by Pope Alexander VI., in 
which condition it remained till 1860, when, with the 
Emilian provinces, it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy. Pp. 22,641. 

Faé'rie, a. und n. Same ns FAIRY, q. v. 

Fag, v.a. (Sax. fæge; Ger. feig, tearful, . To 
cause any one to labor very severely and constantly ; to 
make one act as a fag or drudge. 

—r. n. To have a sensation of dread, as one about to die. 

—To grow weary ; to tire. 

—To labor to weariness; to drudge, 

—n. A menial drudge; a school-boy who discharges me- 
nial services for another, of a higher class or form, at 
the great English schools. 

Fag’-end, n. The end of a web of cloth; the inter- 
Pte ends of a rope; the worse or meaner part of a 
thing. 

Fagging, n. [A.8.] A system of servitude at one time 
general in the higher schools of England, and which 
has net yet entirely disappeared. It consists in the ju- 
nior boys,or those of the lower school, as it is called, 
being compelled to act as servants, or “fags.” to the 
older or more advanced pupils. The fag is under entire 
subjection to his master, having to attend to his fire, 
prepare his meals, brush his clothes, and perform other 
menial duties: and even to smuggle into the house for- 
bidden delicacies for his master's use, and bearing the 
punishment if detected, The commissioners report, with 
reference to this custom, that while some menial offices 
too often assigned to fags, ought, in their opinion, to 
be allotted to servants, on the whole they think that 
itis not degrading to the juniors, and has no injurious 
effect upon the character of the seniors. 
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Fag'leysville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Fagon, Gury CRESCENT, ( fa-gawng’,) physician to Louis 

XIV. n. at Paris, 1632, He defended the doctrine of the 

| circulation of blood, and collected numvrons plants to 
enrich the royal gardens, of which he was superintend- 
ent. D.1718. 

Fagopy’rum, n. [From Lat. fagus, beech, and pyrtc 
a pear— the fruit resembling in shape a beech-nut. 
Qe) The Buckwheat, q. v., a genus of plants, order 

^wygonacem. The Fugepyrum esculentum, called in 
France blé sarragin, is cultivated on account of the fari- 
naceous albumen of its seeds, which are used, as grain, 
for food of man and cattle. It is upright, branched. 1 to 
3 feet in height; the leaves are between beart-shaped 
and arrow-shaped, the flowers pale-red, the seed (nut) 
black and triangular, the angles even (not toothed). It 
is a common crop in France and in this country. Bees 
delight in its flowers, and in some of the States it is sown 
on that account. 

Fagot, n. [Fr. fagat; Armoric and Welsh Jogod.) A 
bundle of sticks or small branches of trees bound to- 
gether. — In times of religious persecution, the F. was a 
badge worn on the sleeve of the upper garment of such 
persons as had abjured heresy, being put on after the 
person had publicly carried a F. to «ome appointed 
place, by way of penance. To leave off the wearing of 
this badge was sometimes regarded asa sign of apostacy. 
Among military men in England, fagots were persons 
hired by officers whose companies were not full, to mus- 
ter and hide the deficiencies of the company. and thus 
cheat the government. — Fagot-vetes, in English politics, 
were votes created by the partitioning of an estate into 
numerous small tenements, which were let to persons 
at an almost nomina] rent, upon condition of voting at 
elections, according to the dictates of the lessor. 

r. a. To tie together; to collect in a bundle; to bind 
promiscuously. 

“ He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagoted his notions as they fell." — Dryden. 

Fag’oting.n. A term applied to the binding together 
of the prunings of hedges. 

| Fagot’to, n. It., a bundle of sticks.] (Mus.) A brass 
wind-instrument, blown with a reed, which can be taken 
in pieces, — whence its name; a bassoon. — Worcester. 

Fagus, n. [Lat., from Gr. phago, I cat.] (Bol.) The 
Beech, a genus of trees, order racer. The common 
beech, F. Americana, almost identical with the Enro- 
pean beech, F. sylvatica, forms one of the tallest and 
most majestic trees of the forest, abounding in the Mid- 
dle, Western, and Southern States, in deep, moist soil, 
and in a cool atmosphere. The trunks of the trees are 


Fig.983.— BEECH. FLOWER AND FRUIT, (natural size.) 
(Fagus Americana.) 


frequently 8-11 feet in circumference, and more than 
100 feet high. The bark is smooth, ash-colored; the 
leaves alternate, plicate in vernation ; staminate aments 
on long pendulous peduncles; nut small, 2 togetlier in 
the 4-lobed burr, oily, sweet, and nutritious; timber 
fine-grained, with reddish duramen, and white albumen. 
The roots do not descend deeply into the soil, but extend 
to a considerable distance close under the surface, The 
Red-beech is now regarded only as a variety. Thereare 
several beautiful varieties in cultivation, with purple 
foliage, silver foliage, &c. 

Fnhl'erz, or Fahlite, n. (Min.) Same as TETRA- 
HEDRITE, g. v. 

Fahlun. or FALUN, ( fa'loon,) a town of Sweden. 55 m. 
from Gefte, celebrated for its copper-mines,  Mamuf. 
Cotton and yarn. Pop. 6,218. 

Fahlunite, „. (Min.) A mineral crystallizing in six 
twelve-sided prisms, of a grayish-green to a dark olive- 
green color, and of pearly lustre. Sp. gr. 2:6-2:8. 

Silica 44:9, alumina 30-7, peroxide of iron 1:22, potash 
1-38, magnesia 6:04, water 8:65, peroxide of manganese 
1:90, lime 0-95. 

Fnahr'enheit. GABRIEL DANIEL, an eminent natural 
philosopher. He was a native of Dantzic; n. 1686, p. 
1736. e is principally known as the inventor of the 
thermometer-scale which bears his name. — See THER- 
MOMETER. 

| Faience, (fa'ydns.) (From Faenza, a town in Italy, or 

Fayence, a small town in France.] (Fine Arts.) Pottery, 

consisting of a common earthenware ground, covered 

with a glaze, and enamelled with painted designs. It 
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is also called Rafaelle ware, because Rafaelle was 
thought in his early days to have been engaged in this 
department of the art; but the Rafnelle who was em- 
lo in painting pottery was a Raffaello Ciarlo of 
fbino, who lived in 16th c. See POTTERY, p. 1961. 
Fai-Fo, (/) a town of Cochin-China, 13 m. from 
Turon; pop. 16,000. 
Fail, v.a. (Fr. failler, from Lat. fallere, to deceive; 
allied to the Ger. fehlen, and Gr. sphallein.] To desert; 
to disappoint; to forsake; to abandon; tu omit; not to 
form; to be wanting in. 
** As proud lords be when fortune fails them. Sidney. 


=v. n. To miss; to err; to fall down; to be made low; 
to sink; to give way. — To die; to perish; to become 
extinct. 

s The faithful fail from among tbe children of men.“ u. xii. 1. 

—To sink; to be borne down; to come to an end. — To miss; 
not to succeed; to miscarry.— To be deficient in duty. 

—n. Omission; nonperformance; failure. 

Without fail. Absolutely; certainly; unreservedly. 

Failing, p.a. Miscarrying; becoming insufficient; 
decaying: declining. , A 

—n Deficiency; weakness: failure; foible; miscarriage. 
Aud een his failings leaned to virtue's side. — Goldsmith. 

Act of becoming insolvent: bankruptcy. 

‘ingly, adv. By failing. 

te, n. [Fr.] (Fr. Law.) Bankruptcy ; failure.— 
The condition of a merchant who ceases to pay his debts, 

Fails’ worth, a town of England, in Lancashire, 5 m. 
from Manchester. Manuf. Cotton-spinning. Pop.5,000. 

Failure. u. A failing; deficiency; cessation of supply, 
or total defect; omission; non-performance; decay, or 
defect from decay; a breaking or becoming insolvent. 

Fain, a. (A. 8 fægen, fegen, gefagen, glad, nian, to 
mjoice.] lad; joyful; pleased; rejoiced. 

—adr. Gladly; with joy or pleasure. 

Fninénnts, or Do-nothing Kings. (Pr. Hist.) 
The name given to some of the Merovingian sovereigus, 
who were the puppets of the mayors of the palace. — 
See MEROVINGIAN, and MAYORS OF THE PALACE. 

Faint, v. n. [A. S. fynigean, to become musty, to decay, 
to spoil in any manner.] To fade; to wither; to decay; 
to become feeble; to lose the animal functions; to lose 
strength and color, and become senseless and motion- 
less; to swoon; to decline or fail in strength and vigor; 
to be weak:*to sink into dejection; to lose courage or 
Spirit; to disappear; to vanish. 

—4. Enfeebled, so as to be inclined to swoon; enfeebled 
with exhaustion; weak; languid; low; feeble; not 
bright or vivid; not strong, us color; not loud, as sound; 
not striking, as a resemblance; not vigorous; dejected; 
not active; depressed; dispirited. 

Faint’-hearted, a. Cowardly; timorous; dejected; 
easily depressed, or yielding to fear. 

Faint’img, p.a. Falling into a swoon; failing; losing 
strength or courage; becoming feeble or timid. 

—n. (M^d.) A sudden and total or partial unconscious- 
ness, resulting from impaired circulation of the blood 
through the brain, occasioned commonly by diminished 
action of the heart. The functions of the nervous sys- 
tem. respiration, and the action of the heart, are either 
suspended or very much diminished in force, The causes 
of F. nre vurious, —us any strong mental emotion, loss 
of blood, severe pain, or anything that tends to diminish 
the vital energy of the system. Usually the patient is 
first conscious of a singing in the ears, then the sight 

omres confused and all the senses deadened; the 
countenance becomes deadly pale, and the limbs are 
unable to support the weight of the body, which sinks 
to the carth. F. if occasioned by a diseased state of 
the brain or heart, or if prolonged, may result in death; 
but if arising from any trivial cause, the patient gener- 
ally Speedily recovers. He should be laid on his back, 
with his head low and bis dress loosened about the neck ; 
abundance of fresh air should be admitted to him, and 
cold water may be sprinkled on his face and neck, or 


— beautiful, in general; pure; not cloudy or overcast ; 
acc On ble; prosperous; open; direct; open toattack or 
—Fra ae > unobstructed. 


* "- Frankly; openly; civilly ; complaisantly ; candidly; 
te; Nestly; equitably; happily; successfully; on good 
"ma. 
fai Elliptically, a fair woman; a handsome female; the 
T, Or female sex. 
‘> n. [Fr. foire, probably from Lat forum, a market- 


Fair. u. (Fr. fuire; Welsh fair; Lat. forum, a market- 


ammonia applied to the nostrils. under his fa- 
Faint ish, a. Slightly faint. ther, whowas 
Faint'ishn m. À slight degree of faintness. made then 
Faint'iy, adv. With faintness; feebly; languidly;| commander 
Without vigor or activity; timoronsly. in the north. 
im &^mess, n. State of being faint; loss of strength. After the 
color, and respiration; feebleness; languor; inactivity;| passing of 
Want of vigor or energy; want of brightness or vivid-| the self - de- 
ness ; feebleness or weakness, asof sound; feebleness of | nying ordi- 
mind; feebleness of respiration; timorousness; dejec-| nance, F. was 
pin 3. irresolution. appointed 
aim ts, n. pl. The impure and weak spirits constitnt-| general con- 
ng the last runnings of the still in the distillation of | jointly with 
whiskey, Cromwell. — 
— «x. [A. S. fæger, fægr, beautiful, from fægra, to| He and Skip- 
fh Tr.) Shining; bright; clear; free from spots; free] ton com- 
From a dark hue; white; beautiful; handsome; properly;| manded the 
Ving a handsome face; pleasing to the eye; handsome| main body of 
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place; Sp. féria; It. feria; from. Lat. feria, holidays, 
festivals, connected with the root which appears in Gr. 
chuiré, to rejoice.] A stated market iu a particular town 
or city; a stated meeting of buyers and sellers fur trade. 


place.] A larger species of market, which is held at 
more distant intervals, und sometimes devoted to one 
species of merchandise, sometimes to several, In the ear- 
lier stages of society, and iu inland countries, where the 
facilities for commerce are comparatively circumscribed, 
the bringing together of commodities and dealers at cer- 
tain times and in convenient places is of the utmost im- 
portance; and for this purpose various privileges have 
been annexed to fairs, and numerous facilities afforded 
for the disposal of property in them. In England and 
in other countries where the growth of towns, and the 
facilities afforded for the disposal and purchase of all 
kinds of produce have rendered them less necessary now 
than formerly, fairs have lost much of their ancient 
splendor and importance, and many have almost disap- 
peared. The cattle and horse fairs have declined least 
of any. The principal fairs in Great Britain are the 
August Horse F. at Horncastle, Lincolnshire, where 
many thousand horses are annually exhibited for sale; 
the F. for the sale of Scotch cattle at St. Faith's, near 
Norwich; tlie Weyhill F. in Hampshire for the sale of 
sheep: and the fairs at Falkirk, Melrose, and Lockerby in 
Scotland. In Germany, the principal fairs are those of 
Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Fraukfort-on-the- 
Oder. In France, the F. of Beaucaire was formerly the 
largest in Europe, and is still frequented by a vast con- 
course of people. The great F. of Nishnij-Novgorod, in 
Russia, is at present the most important in Europe, be- 
ing frequented by buyers and sellers from different parts 
of Europe and Northern and Central Asia. A celebrated 
Russian F. is held at Kiachta, on the Chinese frontier, 
where the greater part of the commerce between the 
Chinese and Russian empires is transacted. A large F. 
is held at Mecca during the resort of pilgrims to that 
place. In the United States, fairs for charitable and re- 
ligious purposes are frequently beld in all parts of the 
country, at which a great variety of articles, collected 
by donation or purchase, are exposed for sale. Important 
fairs for the competitive exhibition of live-stock and 
various industrial products are held by the U. 8. Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, the State agricultural so- 
cieties, the Mechanic's Institute at Boston, the American 
Institute at New York, the Frankliu Institute at Phila- 
delphia, and by other institutions of similar character. 
These are, however, merely competitive exhibitions of 
animal and industrial products, and have no commercial 
character. 

Fair bank, in Indiana, a township of Sullivan co.; 
pop. abt 1,100, 

Fair’bank, in Jowa,a post-township of Buchanan co. ; 
pop. 1,143. 

Fair Bluff, in N.Carolina,a post-office of Columbus co. 

Fnir'burn, iu Georgia, a post-villaze on the boundary 
line between Campbell and Fayette cos., abt. 100 m. N. 
W. of Milledgeville. 

Fair burn, in Virginia, a post-office of Cumpbell co. 

Fair bury, a post-village of Livingston co., abt. 60 m. 
E. of Peoria. 

Fair Dale, in Arkansas, a post-office of Arkansas co. 

Fair Dale, in New York, a post-oftice of Oswego co. 

Fnir'dale, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Susque- 
hanna co.; abt. 7 m. S. W. of Montrose. 

Fair Denl'ing, in Kentuc.y, a P. O. of Marshall co. 

Fnir'fnx, Tuomas, Lorn, general of the Parliamentary 
army in the English civil war, B. 1611, was the eldest 
son of Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax. On the first breaking | 
out of thecivil discontents, following the example of his 
father, and additionally influenced, it is said, F. embraced 
the popular side, and ranged himself as one of the firm- 
est opponents of the royal party in church and state. 
On the commencement of hostilities, he was commis- 
sioned by the Parliament to act as general of the horse 
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be forgotten that his conduct toward the captured cities 
in the W. districts, and, indeed, in all coujunctures and on 
all occasions, was marked by the bighest sense of honor 
and humanity. During the Commonwealth, Cromwell 
treated him with contempt, and he seems tu have held 
aloof from all party complications; but when it became 
evident that the restoration of the monarchy was the 
general wish and re-vlution of the country, he came 
forward to co-operate in bringing about that event. It 
was through his influence mainly that the Irish brigade 
forsuok Lambert, and joined Mouk's army. F. then 
seized York on the royal behalf; was made a member of 
the healing pariiament ; and was nominated head of the 
committee appointed to wait upon Charles IL at the 
Hague, and to invite him to seat himself upon the throne 
of Englund. On the Restoration he withdrew alto- 
gether from active life, retiring to his beloved home in 
the country, where he D. in 1671. F. was not a man of 
the highest order, or even of a high order, of intellect ; but 
he was a conscientious, well-informed, humane, liberal, 
stout-hearted, and right-minded gentleman and soldier. 

Anxious to do his duty by all to the best of his knowl- 

edge, he had not ambition and sought neither rank nor 

wealth for himself;— a rare example in any country 
or time. 

Fair’fax, in Indiana, a village of Wayne co., abt. 8 m. 
N.W. of Richmond, 

Fairfax, in Jowa, a post-village of Linn co., abt. 10 m. 
S. W. of Cedar Rapids. 

Fairfax, in Ohio, a post-village of Highland co., abt. 
55 m. E. of Cincinnati. 

Fnirfnx, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Franklin co., on the Lamoille River, abt. 38 m. N.K. by 
N. of Montpelier ; pop. of township abt. 2.500. 

Fairfax, in Virginia, a N.E. co., bordering on Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia; area, abt. 430 sq. m. 
Rivers. Potomac and Occoquan rivérs. Surfaer, hilly; 
soil, not generally fertile. It contains Mount Vernon, 
the residence of George Washington, about 15 m. Lelow 
Washingtou City. Cap. Fairfax Court-House. Pup. 
abt. 15,000. 

Fairfax, or CuLPEPER Counr-Hovsr, in Virginia, a 
pest-village, cap. of Culpepper co.; pup. abt. 1,300. 

Fairfax Court-House, in Virginia, a post-town, 
cup. of Fairfax co., abt. 120 m. N. of Richmond; pop. 
abt. 600. 

Fnir'-field, n. Just and equitable terms; open square 
for action or operation. 

Fair'field, in Alabama, a village of Pickens co., on 
the Tombigbee River, abt. 50 m. S. by W. of Tuscaloosa, 

Fairfield, in (ulijornia, a village, cap. of Solano co. 
abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of San Francisco; pop. abt. 700, 

Fairfield, in Connecticut, a S. W. co., bordering on 
Long Island Sound and New York State; area, abt. 650 
sq. m. Rivers. Housatonic River, and other smaller 
streams, Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cups. Fair- 
field and Danbury. p. (1880) 112,041.i 

—A post-village, township, port of entry, and semi-capi- 
tal of Fairfield co., on Long Island Sound, abt. 22 m. S.W. 
of New Haven. It has an excellent harbor, and com- 
mands considerable trade. The village is well built, 
and contains some fine structures. To the N. is the 
village of Greenfield Hill, made famous by Dwights 
poem of that name, F. was settled in 1659, and in 1779 
was burnt by command of Governor Tryon. J op. of 
township about 6000, 

Fairfield, in Minois, a village of Bureau co. 

A post-village, cap. of Wayne co., abt. 150 m. S.S.E. of 
Springfield; pop. abt. 800. 

Fairfield, in Indiana, a township of De Kalb co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500, 

—A post-village and township of Franklin co., on the E. 
fork of White River, abt. 48 m. N.W. of Cincinnati ; 
pop. of towuship abt. 1,300. 

—A village of Howard co., abt. 5 m. 8. of Kokomo, 

—A township of Tippecanoe co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Fairfield, in Jowa, a township of Cedar co.; pop. 539. 

—A township of Fayette co. 

—A township of Grundy co. 

—A township of Jackson co. 

—A post-village, cap: of Jefferson co., on Big Cedar Creek, 
abt. 50 m. W. by N. of Burlington 

Fairfield, in Kentucky, a post-village of Nelson co., 
abt. 10 m. N.E. of Bardstown. 

Fairfield, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Somerset co., on the Kennebec River, abt. 25 m. N. by E. 
of Augusta ; pop. of township abt. 3,500. 

Fairfield, in Maryland, a P. O. of St. Mary’s co. 

| Fairfield, in Michigan, a post-township of Lenawee 
co.; pop. About 2,500, 

—A township of Shiawassee co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Fairfield, in Missouri, a post-village of Benton co., on 
Pomme de Terre River, abt. 100 m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 


| 
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K; honest; equal; just; reasonable; impartial;| battle of 
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counties; 

and, having reduced Exeter and other important towns, 
proceeded to lny siege to Oxford; on the surrender of 
which he gave evidence of the amenity of his disposition 
and the cultivation of his mind, by his care to preserve 
the Bodleian Library from pillage. And it sheuld not 
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Fairfield, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Hyde co. 

| Fairfield, in New Jersey, a township of Cumberland 

| co, 

—A village of Essex co., abt. 11 m. N.W. of Newark. 

Fairfield, in New York, a t-village and township 
of Herkimer co., abt. 16 m. E. of Utica; pop. of town- 
ship in 1870, 1,053. 

Fairfield, in Ohio, a S. central co.; area, abt. 490 s 
m. Rivers. Hockhocking River, and Little Walnut 
Rush creeks. Surface, diversified. soil, fertile. Min. 
Limestone and freestone. Cap. Lancaster. Pop. abt.45,000. 

—A township of Butler 1887051 abt. 3,500. 

A village und township of Columbiana co., abt. 160 m. 
N. E. of Columbus; pop. of township abt. 3, 400. 

A township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 750. 

ost-village in Bath township, Greene co., abt. 65 m 

N. N. k. of Cincinnati; pop. abt. 600. 

A township of Highland co.; pop. abt. 3,200. 


| 


| 
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—A township of Huron co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 

—A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

A township of Tuscarawas co; pop. ubt. 1,300. 

—A township of Washington co. ; pop. abt. ] . 

Fnir'field, in Oregon, a village of Marion co., on the 
Willamette River, abt. 12 m. N. of Salem, 

Fairfield, in /rnnsyleanie, a post-villuge of Adams 
co., abt. 42 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

—A township of Crawford co.; pep. abt. 2.300. 

—A village of Huntingdon co., on Shavers Creek, abt. 100 
m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

—A village of Lar ter co., abt. 22 m. S. by E. of Lancaster. 

—A township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 1,200, 

—A village of Somerset co., about 18 m. S. by E. of Som- 
eret. 

—A township of Westmoreland co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 

Fairfield, in S. Carolino, a N, central dist. ; ureo, abt. 
680 sq. m. Riwrs. Wateree, Broad, and Little rivers, | 
and Wateree Creek. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Winnsborongh. B. abt. 25,000. 

Fairfield, in Tennessee, a post-village of Bedford co., 
abt. 55 m. S. by E. of Nashville. 

Fairfield, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Freestone 
co., abt. 153 m. N.E of Austin: pop. abt. 900. 

Fairfield, in Utah, n post-office of Utah co. 

Fairfield, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Franklin co. abt. 45 m. N. W. of Montpelier; pop. of 
township abont 3,090. 

Fairfield, in Virginia, a post-village of Rockbridge 
co., abt. 145 m W. of Richmond. 

Fairfield, in Wisconsin, a post- village on the boundary 
line between Rock and Walworth cos. 

A township of Sank co.; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Fairfield Corners, in Maine, a post-village of Som- 
erset co., on the Kennebec River, about 22 m. N. N. E. of 
Augusta. 

Fair Grove, in Michigan, a post-township of Tuscola 
co., about 78 m. N.E. of Lansing; pop. sbout G00, 

Fair Hn'ven. in Chonruecticul, a post-village of New} 
Haven co. on the Quinepiac River, about 2 m. E. of 
New Haven; pop. about 4,400, 

Fair Haven, in ///ino/s, a post-village of Carroll co., 
about 8 m. S. S. E. of Mount Carroll. 

Fair Haven, in Missichuse/ts,n post- village and town- 
ship of Bristol co., on Buzzards Bay, about 55 m. S. by 
E. of Boston ; pop. of township about 5,000. 

Fair Haven, in Michigan, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Fair Haven, in Minnesota, a township of Olmstead 
co.; pap. about 800. 

—A post-village and township of Stearns co, on Clear 
Water River, about 22 m. W. of Monticello. 

Fair Haven, in New York, a post-villuge of Cayuga 
co., on Lake Ontario. 

Fair Haven, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Preble co., on 
Four Mile Creek, about 40 m. N.N.W. of Cincinnati. 

Fair Haven, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Rutland co., about 55 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. of 
township about 1,500, 

Fair Head, or Brxvwong Heap, a lofty promontory on 
the N. coast of Ireland, in Ulster, co. of Antrim, about 
5 m. E. N. EH. of Ballycastle. It isa huge mass of columnar 
greenstone, about 535 ft. high. 

Fair Hill. in Maryland, u post-village of Cecil co., abt. 
8 m. N. of Elkton. 

Fair Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Rockingham co. 

Fair Hill, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Marshall co. 

Fairing, un. A present given at a fair. 

Falr‘ish, a. Reasonably or moderately fair. 

Fnirishly. ad. Ina tolerably fair manner. 

Fair Isle, lies between the Shetland and Orkney Tales, 
22 m. from Sumburg'i Head. It is 4 m. long by à breadth 
of 2'4. Here, 1588, the duke of Medina, admiral of the 
Spanish Armada, was shipwrecked. 

Fairland, in /ndiana, a post-village of Shelby co., abt. 
19 m. S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Fairland, in Kansas, a post-office of Marshall co, 

Fair'lee, in Maryland, a post-office of Kent co. 

Fnir'lee, in Vermont, a post-township of Orange co., on 
the Connecticut River, about 30 m. S. W. of Montpelier; 
pop. about 500. 

Fair'ly, adv. In a fair manner; commodiously ; con- 
veniently ; advantageously; frankly; honestly; justly; | 
equitabl without disguise or fraud; openly; ingenu- 
ously; plunly; candidly; without perversion or vio- 
lence ; without blots; in plain letters; plainly; legibly ; 
completely; thoroughly ; softly; gently. 

Fair’ mont, or Farr’ Mont, in Minnesota, n post-village, 
cap. of Martin co., about 50 m. S. S. W. of Mankato ; pop. 

about 250, 

Fairmont, in Missouri, a post-village of Clarke co., 
about 44 m. N.W. of Quincy, Illinois. 

Fairmont, in W. Virginia, a post-village, enp. of Mar- 
ion co., on the Monongahela River, about 200 m. W. of | 
Baltimore, Maryland ; pop. about 1,000, 

Fair mount. in Georgia, a post-office of Gordon co. 

Fairmount, in /i/inois, à township of Pike co.; pop. 
about 1,600. 

A pust-oftice of Vermilion co. 

Fairmount, in /niana, n post-village and township! 
of Grant co., about 10 m. 8. of Marion ; pop. of township 
about 1,650. 

Fairmount, in Kansas, a P. O. of Leavenworth co, 

Fairmount, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 

Fairmount, in rand. a P. O. of Somerset co. 

Fairmount, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Norfolk co. 

Fairmount, in New Jersey, a. post-village of Hunter- 
don co., about 50 m. N. of Trenton. 

Fair Mount, in Naw York, & P. O. of Onondaga co, 

Fairmount, in Ohio, n village of Miami co. 

Fairmount, in Pennsylvania. See PHILADELPHIA, 
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—A township of Luzerne co., about 22 m. W. of Wilkes- 
barre; pop. about 1.609. 

Fairmount Spring, in Pennsylrania, a post-office 
of Luzerne co. 

Falr' ness. n. Quality of being fair; clearness; free- 
dom from spots or blemishes; whiteness; purity; free- 
dom from stain or blemish; beauty ; elegance; frank- 
ness; candor; honesty; ingenuousness ; openness; frec- 
dont from disguise, insidiousness, or prevarication ; equal- 
ity of terms; equity; distinctness; freedom from blots 
or obscurity. 

Fair Oaks, in Cilifornia, a P. O. of Ran Mateo co. 

Fair Oaks, in Missouri, a post-office of Adrian co. 

Fair Oaks, in Virginia, about 7 m. E. of Richmond. 

Battle nf. See CHICKAHOMINY. 

Fair’-one, n. A fair woman; a handsome female; a 
beauty. 

Fairplains’, in Michigan, a township of Montcalm 
co., bout 45 m. N.W. of Lansing ; pop. about 750. 

Fair-play,n. Equitable conduct; just or liberal ac- 
tion; Justice, — Worcester, 

Fairplay, in ArLansis, n post-village of Iot Springs co. 

Fairplay, in California, a post-village of El Dorado 
co., about 16 m. S.E. of Placerville. 

Fairplay, in (»/orado, a post-village of Park co., abt. 
80 m. S. W. of Denver. 

Fairplay, in Georgia, a village of Morgan co., abt. 115 
m. W. of Augusta. 

Fair Play, in /me, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Fairplay, m /ndiana,a village aud township of Green 
co, on the W. Fork of White River, about 75 m. S.W. 
of Indianapolis; pop. of township, about 750. 

Fair Play, in Missouri, n post-office of Polk co. 

Fair Play, in Ohio, a post-oflice of Jefferson co. 

Fair Play, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Pickens dist. 

Fairplay, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Grant co., 
about 12 m. N.N.W. of Galena. 

Fair’ port, in diana, a village of Allen co., on the 
Maumee River,about 15 m. E. by N. of Fort Wayne. 

Fairport, in Wwa, a post-village of Muscatine co., on 
the Mississippi River, about 40 m. E.S.E. of lowa City. 

Fairport, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Granville co. 

Fairport, or Honsg' HEADS, in New York, a post-vil- 
lage of Chemung co., about 6 m. N. W. of Elmira; pop. 
about 1,400. See HORSEItEADS, 

Fairport, in Ohio, a village of Lake co., on Lake Erio, 
about 165 m. N.E, of Columbus. 

Fair’-spoken, a. Using fair speech; bland; civil; 
courteous; plausible. 

Fnir'ton, in New Jersey, a post-village of Cumberland 
co., about 4 m. S. of Bridgeton. 

Fnir' view, in Alabama, a post-office of Walker co. 

Fairview, in Georgia, a village of Frunklin co., about 
100 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Fairview, in //inois, a post-village and township of 
Clinton co., about 13 m. S. W. of Vandalia. 

—A post-village and township of Fulton co., about 75 m. 
N. N. W. of Springfield; pop. of township about 1.400. 
Fairview, in /idiana, a township of Fayette co.; pop. 

about 800, 

A vill. of Fnvette co., abt. 50 m. E. by S. of Indianapolis. 

—A post-villige of Randolph co., on the Mississinewa 
River, about 75 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Fairview, in /owa, a township of Allamakee co.; 
pop. 545. 

—A township of Jasper co. ^ 

—A post-village and township of Jones co., about 4 m. 
S. W. of Anamosa, 

—A township of Monona co. 

—A township of Shelby co. 

Fairview, in Kentucky, a post-village of Todd co., 
abont 190 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Fairview, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Concordia parish. 

Fairview, in Maryland, a P. O. of Washington co. 

Fairview, in Minnesota, a post-village of Fillmore co., 
about 13 m. W. of Preston. 

Fairview, in Missouri, a village of Pettis co., about 75 
m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. 

—A village of Randolph co., about 16 m. S. of Macon City. 

—A post-office of St. Louis co. 

Fairview, in Nebraska, a village of Sarpy co., on the 
Platte River, about 11 m. W.S.W. of Bellevue. 


s 


| Fairview, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Buneombe 


co., about 240 m. N. of Raleigh. 

Fairview, in New Jersey. See QUAKERTOWN. 

Fairview, in New York, a post-village of Cattaraugus 
co., about 45 m. S. E. of Buffalo. 

Fairview, in Ohia, a post-villuge of Guernsey co., abt. 
45 m. E. by N. of Zanesville. 

Fairview, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghany co., 
on the Alleghany River, about 10 m. N. E. of Pittsburg. 

—A village of Beaver co., about 40 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 

—A village and township of Butler co., about 14 m. N.E. 
of Butler; pop. of township about 1.600. 

A village of Cumberland co., on the Susquehanna River, 
nearly opposite Harrisburg. 

—A post-township of Erie co., on Lake Erie, about 10 m. 
S.W. of Erie; pop. about 3,000. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 950. 

A township of York co.; pop. about 2,800, 

Fairview, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Greenville 
district, about 80 m. N.W. of Columbia, 

Fair View, in (tah, a post-office of San Pete co. 

Fairview, in Wisconsin, a village of Crawford co. 

—A post-office of Grant ee 

Fairview, in W. Virginia. n post-village, cap. of Han- 
cock co., abont 35 m. N. of Wheeling. 

Fairview Village, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Montgomery co. 

Fnir'ville, in New York, a post-village of Wayne co., 


—A village of Lancuster co. 


about 30 m, E. of Rochester. 
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| Fair’ville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Chester co. 

| Fair'water, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Fond du 
Luc co., about 22 m. W. of Fond du Lac. 

Fair-way, n. The mid passage in a short channel; 
the naviguble part of a river. 

Fairweather, in Alaska, a mountain abont 35 m. 
N. E. of Cape Fairweather. It is an important Jand-mark 
on the British and American frontier, and is said to be 
nearly 15,000 feet high. 

Fair Weather, iu ///inois, a post-office of Adams co. 

Fairweather Island, in Connecticut, at the entrance 
of Black Rock Harbor. It has a light-house, Lat. 41° 8 
24" N., Lor 3 00" W., 45 ft. above the sea-level. 

Fnir'y,» Aer. fer; Sp. fada; It. fita; probably 
from Lat. fatum, a prophetic declaration, from fa, root 
of obsolete for, fuíus, to speak. In O. Fr., par féerie 
siguides fatally. Pers. pari, a fairy.] A fay; an imag- 
inary being or spirit, supposed to assume a human form, 
dance in meadows, steal infants, and play a variety of 
pranks; an enchantress. 

( Myth.) In the traditional mythology of the nations of 
Western Europe, fairies (the elves of the Anglo-Saxons; 
see ELF) were generally believed to be a kind of inter- 
mediate beings, partaking both of the nature of men 
and spirits, having material bodies, und yet possessed 
of the power of making themselves invisible, and of 
passing through any sort of enclosure. They were re- 
markably small in stature, with fair complexions, and 
generally clothed in green. Their haunts were believed 
to be groves, verdant meadows, and the slopes of hills, 
and their great diversion dancing hand-in-hand in a cir- 
cle, as mentioned in Midsummer Night's Dream. The 
traces of their tiny feet are supposed to remain visille 
in the grass long afterwards, and are called Fairy Rings 
or Circles, (q. v.) They were regarded as being some 
times benevolent, and sometimes mischievous. The 
diseases of cattle were frequently attributed to their 
mischievous operations: and cattle that died snddenly, 
without any apparent cause, were conimenly said to be 
elf-shot. They were said to be very fond of young 
children, and were in the habit of carrying away such 
as they could lay hold of, and leave vixens of their own 
in their room. In Pooles Parnassus are. given the 
names of the fairy court: * Oberon, the emperor: Mab, 
the empress; Perriwiggin, Perriwinkle, Puch, Hebgob- 
lin, Tomalin, Tom Thumb, courtiers; Hop, Mop, Drop, 
Pip, Drip, Skip, Tub, Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, 
Jon, Tit, Wap, Wim, Nit, the maids of honor: Nymphidia, 
the mother of the maids.” Croker, in his Fairy Legends 
and Traditions uf the South of Ireland, describes them as 
beings “a few inches high, airy. and almost transparent 
in body: so delicate in their form, that a dewdrop, when 
they chance to dance on it, trembles, indeed, but never 
breaks, Both sexes are of extraordinary beauty, and 
mortal beings cannot be compared to them.” They live 
in large societies, and are governed by a queen; and the 
peasantry never speuk of them but with caution and 
respect, as the good people and friends, believing them 
to be present, and to hear what is said. They have 
their dwellings in clefts of rocks, caves, and ancient 
tumuli, and every part of them is decorated in the most 
splendid and gorgeous manner. The popular belief in 
fairies may be said to have generally died ont; but to 
it we are indebted for a class of literature which, to the 
young at least, has its ceaseless charms, — The fairy 
superstition belongs to modern Europe. We find noth- 
ing like it among the idolatries of the heathen referred 
to in Scripture. In classical mythology, there is nothing 
nearer to it than the nymph of the fountain or grove 
among the Greeks. The true fairy tales first became 
popular in the latter part of the 17th century, and the 
Italians appear to have been the first to take the lead. 
They afterward became very popular in France; and, at 
the present, they are more extensive and popular in 
Germany than in any other country. 

Fniry.a. Belonging to fairies; given by fairies. 

FA E tome, n. (Myth.) The imaginary land of the 

niries, 

Fair’y Ring, or CncIE, n. A ring occasionally ob- 
served in pastures, and which was usually attributed by 
the peasantry of western Europe to the dancing of the 
fairies. They are seldom of a perfect form, but are usu- 
ally more or less irregular, sometimes forming a series 
of arcs of circles, They were ascribed by scientific men 
to various causes; but they are now known to be occa- 
sioned by the growth of certain kinds of fungi, which, 
proceeding outwards from a centre, render tlie soil for 
atime unfitted for the nourishment of grass. 

Faisans, (Ile des.) ( /ais'a,) n small island formed by 
the Bidassoa, near Irun, on the borders of France and 
Spain. In 1659, the treaty of the Pyrenees was here 
concluded between Spain and France. 

Fni'son's Depot, in North Carolina, a post. village of 
Duplin co., abt. 63 m. N. of Wilmington. 

Faith, n. (Lat. fides, from fido, to trust, put confidence 
in; Fr. foi, faith; Gr. pe, to persuade, peithomat, to 
believe or trust in.] That assent or credence which we 
give to the declaration or promise of another, on the 
authority of the person who makes it. The greater 
partof our knowledge is derived from the information 
of others, and depends upon the credence which we give 
to their testimo hence, to believe and to Anow are 
sometimes used indiscriminately. Faith is the means 
by which we obtain a knowledge of things which do not 
come under our own observation, — things not seen ; and 
in this way faith is distinguished from sight. Faith is 
also distinct from reason, in so far as it deals with 
matters which we cannot comprehend by our reason; 
Dut, at the same time, while we exercise faith, we must 
also exercise rens for it is impossible to exercise an 
acceptable faith without reason for so exercising it. 
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represents “reason and fith as twin- 

in form and features, the image of manly 

er of feminine grace and gentleness, but 

whom, alas! is allotted a sad privation, 

t eyes of Reason ure full of plercing — 

restless intelligence, bis ear is closed to sound; an 

has an ear of exquisite delicacy, on her 

orbs, as she lifts them toward heaven, the 


e assent of the mind to the truth of what 

revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures; more 

Stee that living reception of truth by the heart 

which we see our sinfuluess in the sight of God, and 
are led to flee to Christ for salvation. 

¢ ) Fides was deified by the Romans, and had a 

to her as early as the time of Numa 

us. No sacrifice in which blood was shed was al- 

‘to be offered to her. Horace — le 5 

beautifully describes her as the “ sister of Justice.” 

2 is at tem represented on medals, either with a 

basket of fruit in one hand and ears of corn in the other, 

oras holdinga — but her usual &ymbol is two 


er. 

Faith Ful, a. Full of faith; having faith, trust, or 
fidelity ; firm in adherence to the truth and to the 
of religion; firmly adhering to duty; of true 

loyal; true to allegiance; constant in the per- 

of duties or services; trusty; observant of 


conformable to truth; constant; worthy of bel 
Faith fully, adv. In a faithful manner; with good 


Faith fulness, n. Fidelity; constancy; loyalty; 
honest y; veracity ; adherence to duty. 
“Por there is no faithfulness in your mouth." — Psalm lix. 4. 
Faith less, a. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of — Perfidious; disloyal; not true to duty, 
or promise. — Delusive; unsatisfactory; de- 


ve. 
tha Bessly, adv. Ina deceptive, false, or perfidious 
Faith Re Unbelief i aled religi 
^Nessness,n. Unbelief in reve: religion. 
—Perfid y ; treachery ; disloyalty. 
—Violation of promise, or covenant. 
Fake, re. [A. S. fægan, to join.) (Naut.) Any one of 
the circles ed by a cable or rope, ns it lies in a coil. 
= Cfa-keer') n. (Ar. fakhar, poor.) A member 


ofan order of mendicants or penitents dig in sev- 


eral parts of the Eastern world, particularly in India, who 
9-4 ge — with the Persian and Turkish dervish. 
Some of them live in communities, while others live 
singly, ms hermits, or wander about, making strange dis- 
"Of selftorture and mortification. Their appear- 

ance is filthy and disgustinz in the extreme. They go 
frequently with their bodies besmeared 

with the dung of the holy cow, which excrement they 
also use for making fires, in lieu of wood. They some- 
mite in bands, carrying banners, and making a 
mise with drums and horus. Some of them hold 


lost the power of taking them down again; 

Bend the body forward, till they are unable to re- 
to its natural position again; while others clench 
fists till the nails grow through the hand, and others 
lying down on beds of spikes (Fig. 985). 


. 985. —raxm ox A BED or SPIKES. (Kerasis sect.) 
(From Gould's Oriental Drawings.) 


usually take up their abode in shady places, either 
pen air or in old and ruinous buildings, without 
to on or to cover themselves, One 

ms a member of this order should have 
malities proper to the dog: among which 

ways hungry; to have no fixed residence ; 

ng the night; to leave no heritage after 

; not to abandon his master. although ill- 

him: to content himself with the lowest 

d his seat to any oue who wants it. It 

that there are not less than three millions 

India. Many of them are undoubtedly in- 

part of them are impostors and 

traverse the country be ng and in- 

ple in religion. It is dangerous 
money for an unarmed person to 


Jalz, a sickle.] (Man.) A 
when he throws himself 
hes two or three times in quick curvets. 
or Fal'ented, p. a. [Lat. falcatus, from 
kle.] (Hot. and D^ nt like a scythe; 
3 curved. 
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Falaise, ( fa-lais’,) a town of France, department of 
Calvados, 15 m. from Caen. The castle, which stands 
on a precipice, and iu which William the Conqueror was 
born in 1024, is in ruins, with the exception of a tower. 
Manuf. Lace, linen, &c. Pop. 9,723. 


Fig. 986. — CASTLE OF FALAISE. 


Falca'tion, n. Crookedness; a form like that of a 
renper's hook. 

Falchion, ( fawl'shon,) n. [Fr. fauchon ; Lat. falco 
and /falcio, from falz, a sickle.) A scimitar; a snort, 
crooked sword. 

Old falchions are new tempered in the fires.” — Dryden, 

Fal'eiform, a. [Lat. fair. a sickle, and forma, shape.] 
Having the shape of n reaping-hook. 

Falco, n. See FALCON. 

Faleon, (faw’km,) n. [Fr. faucon; Sp. halon; Lat. 
Jalco, from falz, a sickle. Compare Ger. falie, A. S. 
ualco, and Gr. phalkon.] The common name of the 
genus Falen, or sub-family Falconinz, family Filconide, 
including the true Falcons, or those species of diurnal 
birds of prey. which, in the language of falconry, were 
styled noble birds of prey. They are characterized by 
a bill curved from the base, the upper mandible hooked 
at the point, and the cutting edge of the upper mandi- 
ble furnished with a strong projecting notch, or tooth. 
The claws ure also sharp, curved, and strong; and in 
accordance with all this powerful armature, the whole 
frame is very robust and muscular. The legs are rather 
short, and have great power in striking or seizing prey. 
The keel of the sternum (breast-bone) is very large, and 
adapted for the attachment of powerful muscles; the 
furcula and coracoid bones are also very strong, so as to 
afford a sufficient resisting base for very powerful ac- 
tion of the wings. The wings are long and pointed, 
the first and third quill-feathers of equal length, the 
second rather the longest, the first and second qnill- 
feathers emarginated near the tip. The true falcons are 
bolder in proportion to their size than any other Fal- 
conidw — even eagles Their acuteness of vision is 
wonderful; and they have very great powers of flight. 


aimes 


A 
Fig. 987. — THE GERFALCON. 


A F.is known to have traversed the distance between 
Fontaineblenu and Malta, not less than 1,350 miles, in 24 
hours; and as these birds do not usually fly during the 
ni 55 its flight was probably at the rate of 70 or 80 
miles an hour. They soar to a prodigious height in the 
air, always endeavoring to outsoar any bird of which 
they may be in pursuit, and to swoop down upon it from 
above; although it is far more difficult for them to rise 
vertically in a calm atmosphere than for birds of short 
and rounded wing. Thus, they either rise obliquel y—often 
also making their onward flight in a series of ares — or 
avail themselves of the wind, and by flying against it, 
are borne aloft as a boy's kite is. The species are pretty 
numerous; some of them are of very wide geographic 
distribution, while others are peeuliar to certain coun- 
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tries or climates. The American jes are the PERR- 
GRINE F., q. v. ( Falco peregrinus), of which the female is, 
e excellence, the F. of falconers (see HawkKtNG); the 

ack-headed F. (F. nigriceps), closely related to the 
preceding; the PragoN Hawk, 9. v. (F. columbarius); 
the Orange-breasted Hawk (F. aurantius) of Texas and 
8. America, somewhat smaller than the preceding; the 
PRAIRIE F., q. v. (F. polyagrus); the GERFALCON, Q. v. 
(F. candicans and — 

(Sun.) A sort of ancient cannon, seven feet long, 
taking a load of two and a quarter pounds of powder, 
and throwing n ball of two and a half pounds weight. 

Faleoner, (/awk'nur,)n. (Fr. fauconniur.] A 
who breeds or trains hawks for taking wild-fowl. 

one who follows the sport of fowling with hawks. 

Fal'conet, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. falconeta, a young 
falcon.] (Gun.) A small cannon anciently used, some- 
what smaller than the falcon.—See FALCON. 

Fal'eon-gen'til, n. [Fr] (Hawking. A falcon, 
when full-feathered and completely bred, or trained. 

Falcon’‘ida, n. pl. (Zoil.) The Falcons, a family of 
birds belonging to the ord, Accipitres or Raptores. These 
birds of prey have the head covered with feathers, and 
the eyebrows prominent, giving the eye the appearance 
of being deep in the head. "The beak is strong and 
hooked, and the claws or talons very sharp, strong, 
much incurved, and retractile. The es are numer- 
ous, and the family is divided into several sub-families 
or genera, descri in this work under the heads Acctrt- 
TRIN#, the Spar- i 
row-hawks; AQUI- 
LINE, the Eagles; 
FALCON (falcon- 
tne), the true Fal- 
cons; BUTEO (bu- 
teonid a). the Buz- 
zards; ASTUR, the 
Goshawks; Mri- 
vINAE, the Kites; 
Cines. (circine), 
the Harriers; and 
Polxnonus ( poly- 
boring), the 
caras, 

Falconi'/nze, n. 
pl. (Zoil.) A sub- 
family of birds, 
corresponding to 
the genus falco.— 
See FALCON. 

Fal'conry, n. 

og 'alconeria ; 

r. fauconmerie, 
from Lat, falco, 
a hawk] See 
HawkiNG. 

Fnld'stool, n. 
[A. 8. feald, fold, 
and stool, a chair or seat.] (.Eccl.) A portable seat, made 
to fold up after the manner of a camp-stool, placed within 
the choir for the bishop, when not officiating in his own 
cathedral. 

—The stool on which the kings of England kneel at their 
coronation. 

Fnle'ine, a river of W. Africa, joining the Senegal, 
after a course of 200 m., in Lat. 14° 40^ N.. Lon. 11? 48’, 

Faler’nian Wine, one of the favorite wines of the 
Romans, was so called from Falrrnus Ager, the district 
in which it was grown, and which lay at the N. part 
of Campanin, between the Massican Hills and the N. 
bank of the Vulturnus. It is described by Horace as, 
in his time, surpassing all other wines then in repute, 
and seems to have been in great favor with the poet 
himself. In the time of Pliny, however, as he himself 
informs us, Falernian wine had already, owing to a want 
of care in its cultivation, 3 to decline in quality; 
and the wine then esteemed the best was a variety grown 
in the Falernian neighborhood, and called Fuugtianum. 

Faliero, ManiNo, ( fal-e-air'o, a Venetian noble, suc- 
ceeded Andrew Dandolo as doge of Venice, in 1354. He 
had previously commanded the troops of the republic 
at the siege of Zara, in Dalmatia, where he gained a 
brilliant victory over the king of Hungary; and was 
afterwards ambassador to Genoa and Rome, When he 
succeeded to the office of doge, he was 76 years of age, 
and had a young and beautiful wife. Jealous of Michael 
Steno, he quarrelled with and was insulted by him at a 
masquerade; but Steno being sentenced to no more 
than a month’s imprisonment for his offence. Faliero, 
burning with revenge, entered into a conspiracy with 
the plebeians to overturn the government and massacre 
the patricians. On the night before it was to be carried 
into effect, the plot was discovered, and Faliero suffered 
decapitation, April 17, 1355. His character is delineated 
with Lg truth by Lord Byron, in one of his noblest 

es. 

Falis’ei, a people of Etruria, said to have been origi- 
nally a Macedonian colony. When they were besieged 
by Camillns, a schoolmaster went out at the gates of the 
city with his pupíls, and offered to betray them into the 
hands of the Roman enemy, that, by such a possession, 
he might easily oblige the place to surrender. Camil- 
lus heard the proposal with indignation, and ordered 
the man to be stripped naked, and whipped back to the 
town by the very pupils whom his perfidy would have 
betrayed. This instance of magnanimity operated upon 
— people so powerfully, that they surrendered to the 

omans. 

Fal'kenstein, a town of * from Plauen. 


Manuf. Muslin-weaving, &c. . 
Falkirk, a town and parish of Scotland, in Stir 
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lingsliire, 24 m. from Edinburgh. Three fairs, the grent- 
est in Scotland, are held here, under the name of the 
Trysts of Fal irk. "V hese fairs are exclusively tor cattle, 
sheep, an l horses; and not less than 300,000 head of , 
cattle and sheep are annually exposed f. r sale at them, | 
Top. abont 9,009. — Here Wallace was defeated in a 
battle by Edward LI; and here, also, the royal army was 
dfe ted by the adherents of the house of Stuart, in 1746, 

Fath land. fiwot/lind,) Lucius Cary, Viscount, an Enge 
lish politician and man of letters, n. at Burford, Oxtord- 
shire, 1610. He was educated at Trinity Coll, Dublin, aud 
at Cambridge; and on inheriting a large fortune, mar- 
Tied, and in happy retirement devoted himself to earnest 
study, enjoying the society of Selden, Chillingworth, and 
other eminent men. In 1639 he accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Scotland, and in the following year entered 
parliament. On the trial of Strafford he interposed in 
behalf of moderation and delay. His purity and sensi- 
tiveness of character made him incapable of being a 
partisan, and also unfitted him for action in such stormy 
times. In 1611 the king succeeded, through the agency 
of Clarendon, in attaching A to the royal cause, and 
made him secretary of state. But . distrusted the 
king and despised the court; and the king feared him. 
Though he thenceforth attended the king, his syin- 
pathies were on the side of freedom, and the distrac- 
tions and calamities of his country broke his heart. 
He fell early in the day at the first battle of Newbury. 
Sept. 20, 1643, according to his presentiment, aud his 
body was found on the followinz day. 

Falk land. in V. Cir-ina, a post-village of Pitt co., 
on the Tar River, abt. 70 in. E. by S. of Raleigh. 

Falkland Isles, two large islands, with a number of 
smaller ones surrounding them, situate in the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean. Cupital. Sydney. Area. 4,741 8. 
m. Unascertained, but consisting mostly of 

Buenos-Ayrean colonists. Lat. between 51? and 579 30^ 
8., Lon. between 57° 40’ and 61° 20’ W. — These islands | 
were discovered by Davis in 1592, and came into the 
possession of the British in 1771. Since that time, how- 
ever, their appropriation has been disputed; but from 
1833 they have held uninterrupted occupancy of them. 

Fnik'ner's Island, in (»nncticuf, a light-house of 
Guilford Harbor; Lat. 419 12/ 36" N., Lon. 129 39' 42" W. 
It exhibits a fixed light 75 feet above the sea-level. 

Fall, (fawl) v. n. (imp. PELL; pp. FALLEN.) [A. 8. 
Jfeallen ; Ger. fallen; Lat. fallo ; Sansk. phal, to fly apart. 
See FarL.| To drop from n higher to a lower place; to 
descend by the weizht or by the power of gravity alone; 
as, a fullen leaf. — To tumble down; to drop prone from 
an erect to a prostrate condition. 

Saul fell all along on the earth.“ — 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 

To flow out of its channel into a pond, lake, or sea, a8 
river; to pass at the outlet; to discharge into a basin; 
55 disembogue ; as, the Mississippi fatis into the Mexican 

zulf. 

—To depart from the ways of innocence; to transgress ; 
to sin; to err; to lapse; to apostatize; to depart from 
the faith or from rectitude, 

“Cromwell... fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell tue angels." — Shaka. 

—To die, particularly by violence; to perish ; as, he fell in 
battle, 

—To sink into disrepute or disgrace; to decline; to be 
plunged into misery; to be given up, overthrown, or 
ruined; to be lowered in the estimation of others; as, 
“a poor, weak woman falli from favour.” ( Shaks.) — To 
decline from violence or intensity to calmuess or remis- 
sion; as, the breeze falls away. 

Her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd." — Dryden. 

To sink; to become lowered ; as, the barometer is falling. 

To decrease in value ; to become Jess iu demand or price; 
as, gold has fallen to 120. 

“ Rents will fall, and incomes every day lessen." — Locke. 

To pass into a new state of body or mind; to become; 
to enter upon a new phase of sensation or thought; as, 
to fall in love, to fall sick. 

“ He died with all the easiness of a man falling asleep." Atterbury. 

—To sink into an air of dejection, discontent, anger, 
sorrow, or shame. 

"I have observed of late thy looks are fallen,” — Addison. 

—To happen; to befall; to como to pass; to light on; to 
come by chance. 

I'm grieved, my friend, the chance should fall on you." Dryden. 

Fall, v. a. To drop; to let fall. 

** Do you the like, to fall it on Gonzalo.” — Shaka. 

—To sink; to lower; to depress; to abase; — in contra- 
distinction to raise. 

“Upon lessening interest to four per cent., you fall the price of 
your native cominodíties.'"" — Locke, 

—To yearn; to bring forth, as lambs. 

“They then concelving, did in yearning-time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs.” — Shaka. 

To pass or be transferred by chance, lot, distribution, in- 
heritance, or otherwise; — with on, to, or upon; as, the 
estate fell to him. 

“(If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, aud you'll forget them all," — Pope. 

—To issue; to terminate; to end; to prove in the result; 
as, As the matter falls." — Shaks, 

o be dropped, or uttered, as words, by chance, careless- 
ness, or imprudence; as, he let fall enough to betray 
himself. 

—To ebb; to become shallower; as, the river has fallen 
two feet. 

To fall aboard of. (Naut.) To ran foul of; to come 
into contact or collision with; — said of one vessel in 
connection with another. — T» fall astern. ( Naut.) To 
be left behind by another vessel; to be driven back 
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with the stern foremost; as, onr consort fll gradually 
astern, — To fall away. To grow lean; to become thin- 
ner or reduced in flesh; as, he has fallen away into 
nothing. — To backslide from allegiance, duty, or reli- 
Klon; to apostatize; to depart from truth, honor, or 
virtue. “ These for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation full away.” (Luke viii. 13.) — To perish; to be 
lost. — 7o fall back. To recede; toretreut; to give way. 
“We have often fullen back from our resolutions." 
(Taylor.) — To fall calm. (Naut.) To cease blowing. as 
the wind; as, it has Jullen a dead caim, — To fall down, 
(Naut.) To drop down n river or aestuary with the ebb- 
tide, — To prostrate one's self in an attitude of prayer 
or adoration. * All kings shall fall down before him." 
(Psalms Ixxii. 11.) — To fall foul. To make an onslaught 
or attack upon. “I fell foul of the rogue and battered 
him heartily.” (D'Urfey.) —(Nau.) To come into con- 
tact or collision with; as, to fall foul of an enemy's 
ship, and carry her by boarding. — 7o fall from. To re- 
volt; to depart from adherence. * The emperor fell by 
degrees. from the king of England.” (Hayward.)— To 
fall home. ( Nuut.) To form an inward curvature, as the 
bends and timbers of a ship. — To full in. To concur; 
to meet, “ Objections fall in here, and are the most con- 
vincing arzuments of the truth.” (Woodwurd.)— To 
sink; to subside; as, the foundations of the building 
Jel! in. —( Mil.) To form into ranks, as troops. — To 
Joll in with. To coincide; to agree with; as, I readily 
ell in with his views, — To comply with: to acquiesce; 
to yield to. “Any single paper that falls in with the 
popular taste, brings ono in a number of letters." ( Addi- 
son.) — AN.) To discover; to sight; as, before night 
the ship fl in with the land. — To fall off. To separate 
or break from; as, “friendship falis off" (Shaks.) — To 
Jall on, or uin. To attack; to make an onslaught; to 
assault, * Draw all; and when I give the word, fall en." 
(Glipus.)— To fall over, To revolt; to desert, or change 
sides,“ And dost thon now fall over to my foes?” (Shaks.) 
—T» fall ont, To quarrel; to become antagonistic; to jar; 
to grow contentious. * I did upbraid her and fall out with 
her." (Nhaks.) — To happen; to befall; to come to pass. 
“Who think yon is my Doris fallen eut to be?” (Nidney.) 
— To full short. To become deficient; to fail innnything; 
as, the copy falls short of the original, I fell shirt of 
cash, &c. ù fall to. To begin; to apply one's self to; to 
commence; to set about. * My lady falls to play.” ( Pope.) 
— To transfer allegiance to; to submit to.— To fall 
under, To be ranged with; to be reckoned with; as, 
greenbacks fall under the head of money. — To be sub- 
ject; to become the subject of; as, the matter fell under 
his notice. 

Fall, n. [Icel. fall.) Act of falling or dropping, or de- 

ng from a higher to à lower place by gravity; de- 
scent; ns, the fall of a piece of rock. — Act of dropping 
or tumbling from an erect to a prostrute posture; a 
tumble; ns, n full down-stairs, 

—Death; destruction; overthrow; ruin. 

“Our fathers . . had a great fall before their enemies.” 

Judith viii. 9. 

—Downfall; degradation; declension of greatness, power, 
or dominion; as, the fall of the Roman empire. 

—Declension or departure from goodness or innocence, 
from faith or duty; lapse; transgression; apostasy; 
the act of our first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; 
also, the apostasy of the rebellious angels. 

“ This revolt of thine ix like another fall of man.“ — Shaks. 

—A sheer descent of water; a cataract; a cascade; a wa- 
terfall; as, the Fulls of Niagara. — Extent of descent; 
distance which anything traverses in the act of falling; 
as, there was a fatl of two hundred feet of water. 

Act of sinking, or experiencing sensible depression; as, 
the fall of the barometer. — Outlet, disemboguement, or 
discharge of a river or current of water into the ocean, 
or into a lake or pond; as, the fai! of the Potomac into 
the Atlantic. — Declination of sound; a sinking of tone; 
cadence; as, the full of the voice. — Diminution; de- 
cline; decrease of price or value; depreciation in worth; 
as, a fall in the money-market, a fall in public securities. 

—Act of felling or cutting down; as, a fall of timber. 

—A slope, declivity, or abrupt descent; as, there the 
ground had a sudden fall. — Chance; fortune; accident; 
hap; as, * whatever fall may fall.” — Shaks. 

( Full is one of those general words of which it is very 
difficult to ascertain or detail the full signification. It 
retains in most of its senses some part of its primitive 
meaning, and implies, cither literally or figuratively, 
descent, violence, or suddenness In many of its senses 
it is opposed to rise; but in others has no counterpart 
or correlative.—JoAhnson.) 

— An article of femule attire; as, the fall of a bonnet.— 
A snare or trap for game and other animals, — In Scot- 
land, a land-measure of six ells, or the fortieth part of 
a rood. —( Naut.) That part of a rope or tackle to 
which motive power is applied in hoisting a sail, block, 
yard, &c.; as, à cat-tackle fall. 

—Autumn ; the season of the fall of the leaf; the time of 
year when leaves drop from the trees. 

„Lust fall (the doctor) raised the weekly bills.” — Dryden. 

(In this sense the word fall is peculiar to the U. States 
aud Canada; the term Autumn being almost invariably 
used in England.) 

—A falling; anything that descends in great quantities ; 
as, a heavy fall of rain. 

Falla'cious, a. Fr. fallacieur, from Lat. fallaciosus 
—fallaci, fallar, from fallere, to deceive. See FALLACY.] 
Deceitful ; deceptive; wearing a false appearance ; 
producing error, or mistake; misleading; sophistical ; 
not well founded: producing disappointment; mock- 
ing expectation; delusive; illusive; false, 

Falla‘clously, adv. Ina delusive or false manner; 
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Fallin'ciousness, n. Tendency to deceive, or mis- 
; inconelusiveness. 

Fallacy, n. (Lat fullacia.) Deceptive or false ap- 
pearance; deceitfulness; that which misleads the eye 
or the mind. 

(Logic and Rhet.) Any argument or apparent argu- 
ment which professes to be decisive of the matter nt 
issue, while in reality it is uot. Fallacies have been 
divided into those in dictione, in the words; and extra 
dictionem, in the matter. The latter of these it is not the 
province of logie to discover and refute; they being, 
strictly, instances in which tlie conclusion follows from 
the premises, und which therefore depend on the un- 
soundness of these premises themselves, which can 
only be detected by a knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the argument. Logical fallacies, or fallacies in dic- 
tione, are those in which the conclusion appears to fol- 
low, but in reality does not, from the premises; and 
which, consequently, can be detected by one unlearned 
in the subject-matter of the argument, but acquainted 
with the rules of logic. These are subdivided, however, 
into fallacies purely logical, Y. e, vicious &yllogisins,— 
(see SyLLOGISM, and PARALOGISM,) — and fallacies semi- 
logical, those, namely, which arise from the employ- 
ment of a middle term in argument (see SYLLoG18M, 
Proposition, and MIDDLE TERM) ambiguous in sense.— 
In Rhetoric, à common set of artifices, by which the 
mind of the reader or hearer is diverted from the ques- 
tion at issne, and fixed on some collateral topic, are 
termed fallacies; as where the character of the pro- 
poser of a measure is discussed as a reason for or against 
the measure itself, &c., &c. 

(Fallais, n. pl. Gaudy ornaments: frippery. 

Fall Branch, in 7ennessee, a village of Sullivan co. 

Fall Brook, in Pennsylrania, a P. O. of Tioga co. 

Fall City, or Farts Cry, in Wisconsin, a post-village 
of Dunn co., abt. 15 m. N.E. of Dunnville. 

Fall City, in Wisconsin, a village of Marathon co., on 
the Wisconsin River. 

Fall Creek, in dllincis, a township of Adams co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Fall Creek, in Indiana, a township of Hamilton co.; 
pop. abt. 1.500. 

—A township of Henry co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

—A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 2,700, 

Fall Creek, in /ndiana, enters the W. Fork of White 
River from Marion co. 

Fall'en, p.a. Dropped; descended; degraded; de 
creased; ruined, 

Fallen Tim'ber, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Barren co. 

Fallen Timber, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Cambria co. 

Faller, n. One who drops, or falls. 

Fallibil ity, n. Fr. /aillibilité, from Lat. fallere, to 
deceive.) Possibility of being erroneous; linbleness to 
err in one’s judgment; tendency to be deceived; uncer- 
tainty; frailty. 

Fallible, a. (Fr. ui, from Lat. fallibili. } Liable 
to error; that may be deceived in judgment; that may 
deceive ; us, “a fallible symptom." — Johnson. 

ibly, adv. Ina manner liable to error, or mistake. 
ing. p.a. Descending; dropping; disemboguing ; 
npostatizing ; declining ; decreasing; sinking ; coming. 

—n. Indentation, as opposed to prominence ; often with in. 


“The various prominences and fallings in of the features." Addison. 


Falling home. (Nuut.) A term applied to the 
timbers or upper parts of the sides of a ship when they 
curve inwards. The old class of ships fall home much 
more than the modern ones, which approach more nearly 
to being wall-stded. 

Fall'ing River, in Virginia, enters the Staunton or 
Roanoke River from Campbell co. 

Fall ing-sick’ness, n. ( Med.) A disease in which 
the patient is, without warning, deprived at once of his 
senses and falls down; EPILEvsT, g. v. 

He hath the fallíng-sickness." — Shakes, 

Falling Stars, u. pl. Evanescent meteors which dart 
across the sky in all directions at night, vanishing after 
a flight of short duration, during which they seem to 
draw a brilliant train of light behind them. To the ob- 
server they resemble stars suddenly falling from their 
positions in the heavens, whence the name F. S. They 
generally appear singly, but sometimes in great nuin- 
bers, resembling a shower of fire. During ordinary 
nights the number of F. & observed in an hour's time 
is from 4 to 8; but at two periods of the year, about the 
10th of Aug. and the 12th of Nov., they are much more 
numerous. The Nov. shower is generally much more 
brilliant than that in Aug., and at intervals of about 33 
years it is of extraordinary interest and splendor. Re- 
markable showers were observed on the 12th of Nov., 1799 
and 1833, and on the 13th of Nov., 1866, — that of 1833, 
especially, being the most magnificent of any on record. 
The F. S of the Nov. showers generally radiate in all 
directions from a point in the constellation Leo, and 
those of the Aug. showers from a point in the constella- 
tion Perseus. It is beld by many astronomers that 
myriads of these bodies are collected in several rings 
around the sun, around which they circulate like the 
larger planets, and that when the earth passes through 
or near one of these rings, her attraction causes them 
either to revolve around her as permanent satellites, or to 
be arrested in their motion by her atmosphere, and, con- 
verted into heat und light, they become visible to us, and 
perhaps fall to the ground as meteoric stones or aérolites, 
q.v. Sir John Herschel advances the theory that show- 
ers of F. S. are the light caused by the collision of the 
earth's atmosphere with the tenuous substance of a 
comet. 


Falling-stone, n. A meteorite; an AÉROLITE, g. v. 
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‘ang Wa'ter, in Tennessee, a village of White co. 
Fall mg Water Creek, in Tennessee, enters the 
Caney Fork of Cumberland River trom White co. 
Falling Wa'ters, in Virginia, a post-villuge of 
Berkeley co., ou the Potomac River, about 188 m. N. by 
W. of Richmond, Here, July 1, 1861, an indecisive 
skirmish took place between the National uud Confed- 
erate troops. y : 
Fall of Bodies. The motion of any body projecting 
through the uir in a horizontal or oblique direction, 
and the path it describes, ure considered uuder tlie head 
of Projectiles, (g. v.) In this article we shall examine the 
rate of motion of a body moving toward ur from the earth 
ju a vertical line. The effect of gravity is to uniformly 
accelerate the motion of a body moving foward the 
centre of the earth, and to unitorinly diminish that ofa 
body moving upward, or from the centre of the earth. 
By experiments with Ari woop's Macuine (q. v.) it has 
been shown that the rate per second at which bodies 
acquire velocity if moving downward, or lose velocity if 
moving upward, is 3214 feet. This velocity acquired bya 
fallin body, ina secoud of time, is called the measure of 
the accelerating force. Therefore, if a body be dropped 
froma the top of a high tower, it is moving at the rate of 
3214 fect at the end of the first second, 6414 feet at the 
end of the next second, 9614 feet at the end of the third 
second, and soon. The velocity of a body at any period 
of its fall may be found by multiplying tlie velocity at 
the end of the first second, or the measure of the accel- 
erating force, by the number of seconds during which 
it has been falling. The velocity of a body at any period 
of its fall being known, the distance it has fallen may 
be found by multiplying the velocity at that period, hy 
the number of seconds it has been falling, and dividing 
the result by 2. Thus if a body has been falling 5 sec-| 
vnds, its velocity at the end of the 5th second will be 
2% >< 5 = 1603 feet per second, and the space through 


which it has fallen will be 1602 X 5 +> 2 = 4024. feet. 
If, instead of falling from a state of rest, a body be im- 
pelled downward with a given velocity, its velocity at 
any period in its course will be found by adding tlie 
rate of motion it would have attained by the action of 
gravity alone, to the initial velocity imparted to it. 
Thus, in the example above given, if the body had been | 
thrown downward with an initial velocity of 50 feet per 
second, its rate of motion at the end of the fifth second 
would be 1602 +50= 210% feet; and the space through 
which it would have fallen would be 50 x 5+ 402 4, 


= 652 feet. If a body be thrown upward into the 
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air, its velocity will diminish nt the rateof 3214 feet per 
second until the force with which it was propelled up- 
ward is counteracted and destroyed by the action of 
gravity, which acts upon it as a constantly retarding 
furce. The body will seem to remain stationary for an 
instant and tlien descend, increasing in velocity at the 
samme rate as a body allowed to fall from the same height 
from a state of rest. All bodies, of whatever form, size, 
Or substance, fall with equal rapidity when unimpeded 
by the uir, the different velocities of falling bodies hav- 
ing been found by experiment to be owing entirely to 
the action of the air upon them. 

Falio'pian Tube, A. [From Fallopius, its discoverer.] 
(A nat.) A canal or tube, arising at each side of the fun- 
dus of the uterus, and terminating in the ovarium. 

Fallo’ pias, GABRIEL, a celebrated Italian anatomist, 
professor at Pisa und Modena, B. 1523. Ile was tho first 
to give exact descriptions of the organ of hearing, of the 
organization of the foetus, and of the tubes of the uterus, 
since called by his name. D. 1502. 

Fallow, a. A. S. fralo, falu, fealewe; Ger. falb; Yt. 

albo ; Fr. faure, from Lat. fulrus, deep or reddish yel- 
Ow, tawny.) Palo red or pale yellow; yellowish.— 
Ploughed, but not sowed; nnsowed; left to rest after a 
year or more of tillage; leit unsowed after ploughing; 
uncultivated. 


Shall the cause of saints lie fallow ? "—Hudibras. 


=n. (Agric) Lands are said to be under fallow when 
under cultivation, whether with or without a crop. A 
Jallow ia one in which the suil remains a whole 
year without any crop whatever; and a turnip or green 
crop fallow is one in which the lands, after being with- 
out a crop from harvest till the beginning of the follow- 
ing summer, and being properly labored during that 
Period, are sown with turuips or other similar crops in 
rows, aud the ground cultivated in the intervals. Fal- 
lowing was practised by the Romans ou all soils, and 
been continued through the dark ages, in all the cul- 
tivated parts of Europe, so as to have become, till lately, 
a Keneral habit in the treatment of arable lands, The 
Practice of taking two corn crops, and then allowing 
the kand to rest or lie fallow, was till the commencement 
9f the present century prevalent throughout Europe; 
but it appears to be now broken through in any well- 
Cultivated country. Bare fallows, under the most im- 
Proved systems of agriculture, are no longer had re- 
Course to in the case of free or eusily worked soils, where 
turnip fallows are made, or drill crops of legumes are 
Substituted; but in very strong clays they are still found 
*ssary, and this will probably continue to be the case 
1111 by thorough drainage, and perhaps steam-culture, 
me Strong clays become friable and fit for the drill hus- 
F andry, like the sandy loams and other free soils. 
Fo low-ehat, n. Same as FALLOW-FINCH, g. v. 
a € w-erop, n. The crop produced from tallow land. 


x Sa Ao w-deer, n. LA. S. falewe, pale yellow.] (Zoil.) 
)KER. 
Fa * w-fineh, n. (Zoll.) See MOTACILLA. 
RWMlowfield, in Pennsylcunia, a post-township of 
Crawford oo. 
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Fallowfield, in Pennsylvania, a township of Wash- 
ington co. ; pop. about 1,400. 

Fal lowist. n. (Agric. One who practises the system 
of fallowing land. 

Fall River, iu Jwa, enters the Makoqueta River from 
Jackson co. 

Fall River, in Massachusetts, a city and port of entry 
of Bristol co., at the mouth of Taunton River, about 53 
m. S. S. W. of Boston. The city is well laid out and cou- 
tains numerous fine and substantial edifices. It has 
long been noted for its extensive manufactures, particu- 
larly of calico, oil-carpets, cotton-batting, machinery, 
&c. lis commerce is also extensive. up. (1550) 49,000. 

Fall River, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Columbia 
co, on Crawtish River, about 25 m. N.E. of Madison. 

Falls, in Jowa, a township of Cerro Gordo ca 

Falls, in Ohio, a township of Hocking co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 

—A township of Muskingum co.; pop. about 3.500. 

Falls, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co.; pop. 
abt. 3,100. 

—A post-township of Wyoming co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Falls, in Teras, an E. central co.; area, about 950 sq. m. 
Rivers. Brazos River, and Elm and Big creeks. Cap. 
Marlin. Jp about 5.000. 

Falls Bridge, in Connecticut, a village of Litchfield 
co., about 30 m. N.W. by W. of Hartford, 

Falls’burgh, or Fat'rasnvRaoH, in Michigan, a village 
of Kent co.,ou Flat River. abt. 22 m. E. of Grand Rapids. 

Falls'burgh. in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Sullivan co., about 95 m. S- S. W. of Albany; pop. 
of township abt. 5,000, 

Falls’burgh, iu Ohio, a post-township of Licking co.; 
pop. about 1,500, 


| —A post-village of Licking co,, abt. 16 m. N.E of Newark. 


Falls Church, in Virginia, a post-village of Fairfax 
co., abt. 10 m. M. of Washington, D. C. 

Falls City, in Nebraska, a post-town, cap. of Richard- 
son co. abt. 2 m. N. of Nemaha; pop. abt. 800. 

Fall'sington, in Pennsylrania, a post-borough of 
Bucks co., abt. 25 m. E.N.E. of Philadelphia. 

Falls Mills, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Lincoln co. 

Falls of Blains, in Aentuc.y,n P. O. of Lawrence co. 

of Rough, in Aentucky, a P. O. of Grayson co. 

Falls of Salmon River. See ORWELL. 

Falls of Schuylkili, (skoo/'Aill.) See PRILADELPHIA. 

Falls of St. Croix, in Wisconsin. See SAINT CkoIX 
Falls. 

Falls ton, in Maryland, a post-office of Harford co. 

Falis'ton, in /nnsylvania, a borough of Beaver co., 
abt. 30 m. N.W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 650, 

Falis'town, in North Carolina, a village of Iredell co., 
abt. 135 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Falls Village, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 45 m. W. N. W. ol Hartford. 

Falmouth, a seaport-town of England, co. Cornwall, 
at the mouth of the river Fal, II m. from Truro. It has 
a good harbor, and a fine and spacious roadstead. There 
are two castles on the coast, one of which, Pendennis, 
commands the entrance of the harbor; and the other, on 
the opposite side, is St. Mawes Castle. The town derives 
its chief importance from being a station of the packet- 
boats carrying foreign mails. Sop. 9,073. Lat. 50° 9 N., 
Lon. 5° Y W. 

Fal'mouth, a seaport-town of Antigua, British W. 
Indies, It has a fine harbor defended by 2 forts. 

Falmouth. a «caport-town of Jamaica, British W. In- 
dies; Lat. 159 30^ N., Lon. 779 40’ W. 

Falmouth, a seaport-tuwn of Nova Scotia, on an arm 
of Mines Bay, abt. 30 in. N.N.W. of Halifax. 

Falmouth, in Indiana, a post-villuge of Fayette co., 
ubt. 50 m. E. of Indianapolis. 

Fal'mouth, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Pen- 
dieton co., on Licking River, abt. 60 m. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Falmouth, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Cumberland co, on Casco Bay, abt. 6 m. W. S. W. of Port- 
land; pop. of township 2,800. 

Falmouth, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and township 
of Barnstable co., on Vineyard Souud and Buzzard's Bay, 
abt. 70 m. S. S. E. of Boston; pop. of township abt. 3,400. 

Fal'mouth, in Missouri, a village of Liucoln co., on 
the Mississippi River, abt. 18 m. N.E. of Troy. 

Fal'mouth, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lancas- 
ter co., ou the Susquehanna River, abt. 13 m. S. E. of 
Harrisburg. 

Falmouth, in Virginia, a post-village of Stafford co., 
on the Rappahannock River, abt. 65 m. N. of Richmond. 

False, a. licer. Jalskr ; falsa, to deceive; fals, pride, 
deceit; Lat. falsus, from fallo, to deceive, from Gr. 
sphalto. See FALL, and Fari.) Uttering falsehood; not 
morally true; without veracity; expressing that which 
ix not thought or felt, with a tendency to deceive; dis- 
honest; not just; as, a false prophet. 

“There are false witnesses among men." — L' Estrange. 


—Deceptive; pretended; feigned; counterpart; spurious; 
not real or genuine; as, false tears, false jewelry, &c. 

—Treacherous ; perfidious; traitorous; deceitful; unfaitli- 
ful; inconstant: calculated to delude and disappoint; 
as, a false friend, a false statement, false play. 


“ False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand." — Shaks. 


—Not true; not conformable to fact; not well founded: 
unfounded; not according to the lawful standard; er- 
Toneous; supposititious ; not solid or sound; not agree- 
able to rule or propriety; as, a false claim, a false ac- 
count. 

Nov, fle upon my false French; by mine honour, in true Eng- 
lish, I love thee, Kate." — Shaks, 

(Mus.) Not in tune; not according to the rules of har- 
mony; as, a false note. — False cadence, an imperfect 
cadence; a cadence wherein the bass rises a tone or 
seini-tone, instead of risiug a fourth or falling a fifth, 
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Pulse fire. ( Naval.) A combustible preparation used on 
board of vessels of war for nizht-rignals, — False impris 
onment, (Law.) Any unlawful restraint of a man's 
liberty, whether ina place made u~e of for imprisonment 
generally, or in one used only on the particular occasion, 

Fulse keel. (.Naut.) The exterior keel, or that which 
is beneath the main keel which it serves to protect. 

False pretences, ( Law.) False representations and state: 
ments, made with a fraudulent design to obtain “money, 
goods, wares, and merchandise," with intent to vheat. 
At common law it is a misdemeanor.— False rail. ( Nant.) 
A thin piece of timber inside of a carved head. nil. 
(Ogilvie.) — False red. ( Paint.) A second red color, which 
is sometimes put under the first, to make it deeper, 

Fulse roof. ( Arch.) The space between the ceiling and 
the roof above it, whether the ceiling be of plaster or a 
stone vault. — False work. (Cir, Eng.) A scaffolding erect- 
ed temporarily during the building of the main structure. 

False, adv. Not truly ; not honestly; not exactly ; falsely 
“Thou wouldst not play falae, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win." — Shaks. 
False’-faced, a. Hypocritical; double-faced. 
False’-hearted, o. Deceitful ; hollow: treacherons3 

perfidious; as, ** false-hearted. friends and followers.” 
Bacon. 
False’-heartedness, n. Perfidionsness; treachery. 
False‘hood, n. ( Fase, nnd hood, state, degree, quA] 
Quality of being false; coutrariaty or incontormity to Tac! 
or truth; want of truth or veracity; untruth; an untrue 
assertion; falsity; fiction; fabrication. 
“ He practised falsehood under saintly show.” — Milton. 


Want of honesty; treachery ;'deceitfulness ; perfidy ; as, 
betrayed by falsehood. 

—Counterfeit; imposture; false show or appearance. 

Fnlse'ly,adv. In a false manner, in a manner contrary 
to truth and fact; not truly; as, to swear falsely. 

False'ness, ». Quality of being false; want of in- 
tegrity and veracity, either of principle or in act; du- 
plicity; deceit; double-dealing; unfaithfulneas ; treach- 
ery; perfidy. 

Falsette, Falsetto, ( fal-set', fal-set'tó,) n. [It. fal- 
scilo, false treble; Fr. fausset, from Lat. falsus.] (Mus) 
That part of a person's voice which lies above its natu- 
ral compass, and is produced to various extents jn differ. 
ent subjects, male us well as female. It rarely extends 
more than four or five notes above the natural voice, and 
is produced by diminishing the aperture of the throat, 

Fal'sifinble,a. That maybe falsified, counterfeited, 
or corrupted. 

Falsifica'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. falsificatio.] Act 
of counterfeiting or making false; the giving toa thing 
an appearance of something which it is not; wilful mis- 
statement or misrepresentation ; as, the falsification of 
words. — Confutation ; as, detection of fulsification. 

Fal'sifientor,n. [Fr.falsificateur.| One who falsifles. 

Falsifier, n. One who falsifies, counterfeits, or gives 
to a thing a deceptive appearance; one who makes false 
coin; one who invents falsehood; a liar; as, * bousters 
are naturally fatscfiers."— L Estrange. 

Falsify, r.a. [Fr. falsifier; Lat. falsus, and facio, to 
mnke.] To make false; to counterfeit; to forge; as, to 
Salsify a bnnk-note, 

“'Falsifying the balance by deceit."— Amos. 


—To disprove; to prove to be false; to confute; as, to 
Jalsify a prediction.— To violate; to break by falsehood; 
as, to falsify a trust reposed iu. 

—To elnde; to baffle; to escape; as, to fulsify a blow. 

(Law.) To prove false; us, to fulsify a judgment. In 
Equity, to prove that an item of account is wrongly 
charged, 

—rv. n. To tell lies; to violate the truth; as, “to He and 
Salsify.”—South. 

Fal'sism, n. An assertion or statement the fallacy or 
falsity of which is obvious; — in contradistinction to 
truism, 

Falsity, n. [L. Lat. falsitas, from falsus — fallo, to 
deceive.] Quality of being false or without veracity ; 
contrariety or inconformity to truth. 


Can you on him such falsities obtrude ? "— Sandys, 


—A lie; a falsehood; a false assertion or position; as, 
“easily confutable falsities." —Glanrille. 

Falster, one of the Danish islands in the Baltic, sepa- 
rated by narrow straits from Zealand on the N., Moen 
on the N.E., and Laaland on the W.; Lat. 54° 50’ N., 
Lon. 12° E.; length, N. to S., 27 m.; breadth, varying 
from 3 to 14 m. Area, 150 sq. m. Surface, almost 
entirely flat. F. is the pleasantest of all the Danish 
islands, is well watered, richly wooded, and so prolific 
in fruit that it has been called the “orchard of Den- 
mark." Prod. Corn, hemp, hops, cattle, honey, wax, 
&c. Manuf. Wholly of the domestic kind; some ship- 
building is also carried on. Cup. Nykioping. Pop. 28,836, 

Falter, v. n. [From O. Fr. faulte, a need, a want; Sp. 
Jaltar, to fall short, from Lat. fallo; Icel. valitr, frail, 
perishable.) To be at fault, or to hesitate. fail. or break 
in the utterance of words; to speak with a broken or 
trembling utterance; to stammer. 

^ He changes, gods! and faltera at the question.”— Smith, 


—To fail, tremble, or yield in exertion; not to be firm and 
steady ; to totter; as, "he found his legs falter.” Wiseman, 

—To tail in the regular play of the ideas or exercise of 
the understanding; as, “the faltering thoughts of the 
faculties." — Locke. 

Fal'ter. v.a. (Prov. Eng.] To sift; to cleanse; to thresh 
in the chaff; as, ** to falter barley." — Mortimer. 

Fal'tering. n. Feebleness; deficiency. 

Falteringly, adr. Hesitatinrly; doubtingly; in a 
faltering manner; with feebleness. 

Faltero'na, (Mount, )a peak of the Apennines, Italy, 
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25 m. from Florence. The River Arno has its source on 

its S. sida. Heigbt 7 tt. 

Faltranek, ». (Ger. fall, a fall, and trank, drink.] 
(Med.) A mixture of several aroinatic plants, used as a 
Vulnerary melicine.— Dunglison. 

Falt’si, or Falk'sen, a jrontier village of Moldavia, 
70 m. from Jassy, where, in 1711, à treaty was concluded 
between Russia and Turkey. 

Falun, n. [Fr.] (Geol.) A series of deposits belonging 
to the middle tertiary or miocene period, and consisting 
chiefly of broken shells, quartz, sand, and gravel. St.John. 

Fu lun, a town of Sweden. See FAHLUN. 

Falun, Fahlun, or HA-KOPPERLERG, (en.) a 
prov. of Sweden, Lat. bet. „% 52' and 62° 16’ N., Lon. bet. 
12? aud 1;9 E.; area, 12,232 sq. m. Surface, mountain- 
ous; soil, unproductive of corn, but well timbered. nd. 
Cattle-rearing; copper-miuing is also exteusively carried 
on. Chief own. Fahlun. up. 174 5 

Fama, (Ji ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of fame, 
Tumor, reports, news, or tidings of any sort, whether 
good or evil. She is represented with a trumpet, either 
blowing it or holding it in her hand. 

Famagusta, (/u-ma-yoos'ta,) a seaport-town of the 
island of Cyprus, 40 m. E. of Nicosia, Lat, 359 7/ 40" N., 
Lon ow E. F. is built on the ruins of the ancient 
Arsinoë, and during the Venetian régime it was one of 
the richest and most populous towns in the Levant. It 
ig now almost in ruins, with its once fine harbor almost 
choked up with sand, having declined since its conquest 
by the Turks in 1571. About 5 m. N.E. are thé runs of 
Constantia, occupying the site of the ancient Salamis, 
now called Eski, or Old Famagusta. Guy de Lusignan 
was here crowned king of Cyprus in 1191. Zop. Un- 
ascertained, and mostly Grecks. 

Famnti'na, a valley of S. America, in the Argentine 
Confederation, bounded E. and W. by the mountain- 
ranges of Volasco and Famatina. It is 155 m. long by 
30 broad, and contains some silver-mines. 

Fame, n. [Fr.; Lat. fuma; Gr. phciiz, from phémi, to 
speak, from root. phaó, to bring to light.) The talk of 
the multitude; commou talk; public report or rumor. 

We have heard the /ame of him, and all that he did in Egypt." 
Josh. ix. 9. 

—Report of good or great actions; report that exalts 
the character; celebrity; renown; reputation; credit; 
honor; as, the fame of Washington, 

—v. a. To report; to talk of. 

lle is amd for mildness, peace, and prayer."— Shaks. 

—To make famous. 

“Aristides was famed for his learning and wisdom."—Addison. 
Fame'less, a. Without fame or renown, 
Fame'lessly,. adr. In a fiuncless manner, 
Familia, n. [Lat] See FAwILY. 

Familiar, (fa-mil’yar,) a. [Fr. familier; Lat. famil- 
iaris, from famulus, a servant. See FamiLy.) Pertaining 
to servants, or to a family; domestic. — Accustomed by 
frequent converse; well acquainted with; learned or 
well understood by frequent use or association; as, a 

Jamiliar triend, familiar with the classics. 
“Familiar now with grief, your tears restrain."— Pope. 


—Easy; informal; unceremonious; unconstrained; pre- 
senting an intimate manner. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar." — Shaks. 


—Common, frequent, and intimate; as, the habit becomes 
Jamiliar, — Intimate in an unlawful degree. 
=n. An intimate; a close companion ; one long acquainted. 
“The King is a noble gentleman, and my familiar." — Shas. 
A demon; an evil spirit supposed to attend one at call. 
Love is a familiar, there is no other angel but love." — Shaka. 


(Eccl. Hist.) In the Court of Holy Inquisition for- 
merly established by the Roman Catholic Church, a term 
applied to one of its officers, employed in the appre- 
hension and attending the torture of offenders. 

Familiarity, n. (Fr. familiarité ; Lat. familiaritas, 
from familiaris.] State of being familiar; intimate and 
frequent converse or association in company; easiness 
of conversation; affability ; freedom from ceremony; 
intimacy; intimate acquaintance; unrestrained inter- 
course. 

Familiarize, v. c. Fr. familiariser,) To make familiar 
or intimate; to habituate; to accustom; to make easy 
and well-known by practice or converse ; as, to famil- 
tarize one's self with friends. — To make easy by prac- 
tice or customary use, or by intercourse ; as, to become 
JSamiliarized with work. 

Familiarly, adr. With familiarity ;unceremonious 
with the privileged freedom of long acquaintance; with- 
out formality. — Commonly ; frequently ; witli the ease 
springing from long custom or association, 

Familiar Spirit, n. (Myth.) One of those demons or 
evil spirits which were supposed to attend and be at 
the service of a magician, or other favored person. The 
belief in fainiliar spirits is very ancient, and by the law 
ef Moses, snch as had familiar spirits were to be put to 
death. Where Socrates speaks of his attendant demon, 
he is generally understood to refer to the inner feclings 
and promptings of his nature, and not to any familiar 
spirit. In Eastern countries, the belief in familiar 
spirits is very general; and it was widely diffused over 
Europe in the Middle Ages. A favorite form assumed 
by a familiar spirit was that of a black dog. Jovius 
gays that Cornelius Agrippa was always accompanied by 
a devil in the form of a black dog; and Gæthe makes 
Mephistopheles first appear to Faust iu this shape. 
Paracelsus was believed to carry about with him a 
familiar spirit in the hilt of his sword. 

Fam ‘ilism, n. The doctrines held by the Familists. 

Fam ‘ilist, „. (From fumily.) (Ecl. Hist.) One of the 
sect called Family of love. — See AGAPRMONIANS. 
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Familis'tic, Familis'tienl, a. Relating or per- 
tuning to the Familists. 

Family., n. (Lat. familia, domestics, from famulus, a 
slave; in Osean, a language formerly spoken in the 
South of Haly, fumel, n slave; Sp. familia; Fr. famille. 
Probable root obs. Heb. gAàmal, labor, toil.) A house 
hold. ewablishment; a household, including parents, 
children, and servants; the collective body of persous 
who reside under one roof, and under one head, or 
manager. — Those who descend from one commen an- 


cestor; a tribe or race; kindred; as, the human fum-| F. 


ily, — Lineage; course of descent; genealogy; line of 
ancestors; honorable descent; noble or respectable 
stock; as, a man of old /ami/y. — Among the Romans, 
Juanita was applied to all persons in the power of a 
paterfamilias, — as his sons, daughters, graud-children 
and slaves, but it was also used in à wider sense, in- 
cluding all objects of property, even inanimate, and is 
explained by Gaius by the equivalent patrimonium. 
The # is the corner-stone of the social edifice, and is 
well said to be God's best instrument on earth for the 
furtherance of the great moral and religious interests 
of man. Hence, it has been taken as a model for form- 
ing other associations, — political, civil, or religious. 
Among the early Hebrews, and Eastern countries, 
the patriarchal form of government is only an exten- 
sion of the family relationship. The Grecks regarded 
the family asa type of the state; and among the Ro- 
mans the natural power of a father was taken as the 
basis of the whole social and political organization of 
the people. The family life is based upon the wants 
and necessities of our nature, nud is essentially fitted to 
develop and foster those habits and affections on which 
the happiness and welfare of mankind depend. It can, 
however, exist in a state of purity only where monogamy 
prevails. In the family relationship we find evidence 
that the pretended stete of nature, which has been rep- 
resented as the primitive condition of man. is totally op- 
posed to the benevolent designs of the Author of nature. 

( Bot.) A Synonym for ORDER, J. v. 

(Zé) The group above the genus. An order of animals 
should be divided into families according to the form of 
species, but, in fact, the greatest confusion reigns in the 
classification of the animal kingdom. 

Family Compact. (ist.) The treaty signed at 
the Escurial betw Philip V. of Spain nnd Lonis XV. 
of France, Nov. 7, 1733, is called by Spanish historians 
the First Family Com zand the secret treaty of 
perpetual alliance between France and Spain, signed at 
Fontainebleau, Oct. 25, 1743, is termed by them the 
Second Family Compact. The celebrated treaty between 
the Bourbons of France and Spain (Louis XV. and 
Charles III.). known as the Family Compact, was con- 
cluded at Paris, Aug. 15, 1761. It was a defensive and 
offensive alliance between France and Spain. Ferdinand 
IV., king of Nuples, acceded to the allinnce. 

Famine, (/,) n. [Fr., from faim, hunger; Lat. 
James, probably corrupted from fagines, akin to Gr. 
pluigein; Sansk. bhaksh, to eat. | Starvation: scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; a general want of provisions sufficient for 
the inhabitants of a country or beleaguered place ; want; 
destitution; as, to be reduced by famine. 

(Pol. Econ.) When a scarcity of the means of sub- 
sistence is so considerable that food is not procurable 
even by the omission of all other expenditures, famine 
ensues, and the poorest and most weakly part of the 
population is sacrificed, Famines are epidemic in the 
East. The art of agriculture is impertect, and the 
people, generally speaking, living on the cheapest food, 
and having no export trade of importance, are almost 
always cluse upon the margin of possible subsistence. 
The occurrence of a famine reduces the numbers, and 
distributing what remains among fewer persons, leaves 
them the means of life. It is no doubt due to the phys- 
iological fact that epidemic disorders of a novel and 
destructive kind are generated among people liable to 
periodical famines, that the small-pox, the black death 
or Oriental plague, and the cholera have travelled from 
the East westward at different periods. In the Middle 
Ages F. were frequent in Europe, but, in modern times, 
the facilities of communication so widen the markets, 
that for this as for European countries F. is no more a 
danger, It is clear that the kind of food which costs 
Most to procure at home, and which can nevertheless be 
grown over a wide area abroad, will, by commanding a 
better price, be supplied in fuller measure. Hence 
we reasonably predict that, though a rise in the price 
of barley aud oats is intelligible, any scarcity in. the 
yield of wheat on the hypothesis of free trade is high- 
ly problematical. In the next place, the wider the area, 
tho more is the variation in seasons obviated. A bad 
harvest in one locality is met by & good harvest in 
another, just as a drought in one region is counter- 
poised by an increased rainfall in another. In short, 
the imports and exports of nature, to use an eco- 
nomical parallel, balance one another. The energies, 
too, of mankind, and especially in this country the 
immensity of the territory — whence a great diversity 
of climates, make the contingency of even scarcity 
very improbable for the future, See F of the World, 
Walford (Lond. 1879). 

Fam'ine, (Port.) a penal settlement of the republic 
of Chili, S. America; Lat. 58° 38“ S., Lon, 70° 68’ W. 

Fam'ish, v. a. [Fr. affamer ; It. affamire.] To kill or 
destroy with hunger; to starve, 

What, did he marry me to famish me? " — Shaka, 

—To distress with hunger; to reduce the strength or en- 
durance of by meaus of hunger. 

* The pains of famish'd Tantalus he'll feel." Dryden. 

—To kill by deprivation of anything necessary to life. 

“ Famish him of breath, if uot of bread." — Milton, 
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—To force into subjection, or cause to yield by famine; as, 
to fumish a garrison into a surrender. 

—v.n. To die of hunger; to starve. — To suffer extreme 
want of food; to be exhausted in strength, or to come 
near to perish by need of food or drink. 

* You are all resolved rather to die than to famish.” — Shake. 

—To be distressed for want of necessaries; to come near 
to perish by destitution. 

|Fam'ishment, n. Act of famishing; the pain of ex- 

treme hanger or thirst; extreme want of sustenance. 

nous. (fa'mus.ja. Fr. fameur ; Lat famosus, from 
Jama, tame.) Much talked of and praised; celebrated 
in fame or public report; distingnished in story: re- 
nowned; illustrious ; eminent; noted ; also, distinguished 
or noted ina bad or unfavorable sense; as, a famous 
poet, a famous general, a fumous pirate. 

“I awoke one morning, and found myself famous." — Byron. 

Fa'mously, ode. With great renown or celebration; 
as, we dined fumously. 

Een n. State of being famous; celebrity; 
high fame. 

Fum'ulist, n. [From L. fumulus.] A term used at 
Oxford University, England, to denote a collegian of in- 
ferior degree; — it is somewhat similar in signification 
to the term sizar (q. v.) used at the sister university of 
Cambridge. 

Fan. nu. [A. S. fann; Fr. ran; Lat. rannus, probably 
allied to rentus, the wind.] An instrument for winnow- 
ing grain by agitating the air. — An instrument used by 
ladies to agitate the air, and cool the face, in warm 
weather; — hence, anything in the form of a woman's 


fan when spread; as, the fun of a peacock’s tail, &c. 
CHist.) The fan is manufactured of feathers, of paper, 

thin skin, or ivory, joined together, and is generally 
carved and painted, in order to insure its embellishment. 
It is mentioned in the Grecian classics (Euripides); in- 
deed it was known in an æra far prior, as there are paint- 
ings in the relics of Thebes to prove that the Egyptians 
were familiar with its use. The fan was first brought 
into European notoriety by Catherine de Medicis, who 
introduced it into France, where it was so constructed 
that it could be used and folded in a manner similar 
to the fan in use at the present day. Great sums were 
spent on the ornamentation of tho fans first in vogue, 
and many were painted on by the cunning fingers of 
Watteau. During the 16th and 17th centuries, they were 
used by gentlemen. The Chinese have greatly excelled 
in the art of fan-innking, and in the species of lacquered 
fans their superiority is fully admitted. The Chinese 
themselves use a cheaper sort, made of bamboo and 
paper, polished, which cost about ten cents each. In 
Europe, France manufactures the greatest number of 
fans used by the world of fashion. Of late years the 
value of those manufactured exceeded $550,000 per an- 
num. A species of large fan is used in India for cooling 
the air of rooms and keeping down the temperature; 
for further information upon which see PUNKAH. 

—A small vaneor sail, used to keep the large sails of a 
wind-mill always in the direction of the wind. 

—That which serves to excite or increase a flame; that 
which heightens or strengthens. 
“The contradiction of others is a fan to inflame their love." Hooker. 


—A machine employed to winnow grain. — See FANNER. 
—r. a. To cool and refresh the face by moviug the air 
with a fan. 
She was fanned into a slumber by ber slaves.” — Spectator. 


—To ventilate; to blow on by agitating the air; as, to fam 

embers iuto a flame. 
“ The sultry air 
“ Pants on, and fans her parting hair." — Pope. 

—To move, as with a fan. 

The air... fann'd with unnumbered plumes." — Milton. 

To separate, as by winnowing; to winnow; to excite into 
motion Ly agitation of the air; as, to fan grain. 

Fanal’, n. [Fr., from Gr. phanós. lamp.) A pharos or 
light-house, or the lantern placed in it. 

Fanatic, Fanatical, a. (Fr. fanatique, from Lat. 
Sanaticus, from fanum, a temple.) Seized with a divine 
enthusiasm or fury, as certain priests who officiated in 
heathen temples; — hence, frantic; furious: mad: rabid, 
wild, and extravagant of opinion, particularly in à re- 
ligious sense; excessively enthusiastic; possessed by a 
kind of mania or frenzy; as, fanatic zeal. 

Fanatic, n. A person affected by excessive zeal and 
enthusiasm, especially on religions subjects; one labor- 
ing under wild and extravagant notions of religion; an 
enthusiast; a visionary, 

—In ancient Rome the term was applied to such as 
passed their time in temples, and who, pretending to 
be inspired by the Divinity, would burst into wild and 
antic gestures, utter pretended prophecies, cut them- 
selves with knives, &c. Hence, the term has, in modern 
times, come to be applied to such as manifest a religious 
enthusiasm, uncontrolled by reason or experience, and 
proceeding from a belief that they are under divine di- 
rection, and doing what will be well-pleasing in thesight 
of God. Fanaticism is sometimes applied in a wider 
sense to any excessive prepossession of the mind by 
ideas of any kind. Fanaticism has prevailed under dif- 
ferent forms in all ages of the world; and one of its 
most remarkable and dangerous features is the ten- 
dency that it has to spread over large masses of a people. 
It is not usually confined to one individual; for there 
are generally to be found others who are ready to take 
up and act upon the delusion. The very earnestness of 
the fanatic—and fanatics generally are in earnest — 
serves to carry conviction to the minds of others. Among 
persons of thisclass were Madame Guyon, Johanna 
Southcott, and numerous others. When confined to 
an adherence to certain theological dogmas, it is im 
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vely mild and harmless form: but some-| Fan'ey-free, a. With the heart or imagination in- 


times it manifests itself in atrocities of the most cruel 
and heart-rending description, — murders, assassinations, 


tact; free from the influence of love; as, “in maiden 
meditation. f/uncy-free."— Shakes. 


and the like. If ignorance be the mother of devo-| Fan‘cy-monger, n. One who deals in tricks of im- 


tiou, much more is it the mother of fanaticism; and 


agination. 


the only fit cure for delusions of this sort is the spread Famey-sick, a. Unsound in imagination; distem- 


of education, enabling people to judge rightly aa to the 


pered iu mind. 


relative importance of things, and to distinguish between | Fandango, ( /in-ddng'go,) n. [8p.) (Dancing.) An 


the true and the false. 

Famatically. ade. In a manner governed by wild 
and unreasonable enthusiasm; with wild, irrational 
geul or fanaticism. 

at‘icalness, n. State of being fanatic ; fanaticism. 

Fanatiicism, „ Quality of a fanatic; wild and ex- 
travagant notions of religion; excessive and erratic eu- 
thusiasm ; religious frenzy. 

Famnt'icize, v.a. To render fanatic. 

Fan-blower, u. (Mach.) Same as FANNER, 7. v. 


old popular Spanish dance of great antiquity It pro- 
ceeds gradnally from a slow and uniform, to the most 
lively, but never violent motion, It is danced by two 
persons only, and represents the various gradations of 
the passion of love to an extent bordering on the liceu- 
tions. The dancer is usually provided with castaneta — 
a practice borrowed from the, Moors — which serve to 
mark the time better than a stringed instrument alone 
would do, The F. is now chiefly confined to the theatres 
and parties of the lower classes. 


Fancied, (avs) p.a. Imagined; imaginary; con- Fane, n. [Lat. fanum, from fari, to sing in verre, to 


cei ved ; li 
Fam eier. n». One who fancies, or takes a fancy to; as, 
a dog-/ancicr. — A person controlled by fancy. 
*' Not reasoners, but fanciers.” — Macaulay. 


celebrate. Sec Fame) A place dedicated to «ome deity 
by form of consecration; a temple; a place consecrated 
to religion; achurch, (Used chiefly iu poetry.) 

** A sacred fane in Egypt's fruitful lands. — Tickell, 


Fan/cifal, a. Full of fancy; guided by the imagina-| Fame, a river of Ireland, flowing into Dundalk Bay. 
tion rather than by judgment, reason, and experience; Fane ga. n. [Sp] A dry measure used in Spain, 
ne 


whimsical; fantastical ; as, a fanciful man. — Dictated 
by fancy or the imagination; chimerical; full of wild 


Mexico, the Argen. Republic, and Uruguay, equal to 


114 imp. bush. 


tmages; ideal; as, a funcifu! pue Fan euil Hall, a public ball in Boston, presente! to 


Fam ‘cifully, adr. Ina fanciful manner; chimerically ; 
wildly : whimsically. 

Fan’cifulness, n. Quality of being fanciful; habit 
of being controlled by fancy rather than by reason. 

Fan ci less. a. Destitute of fancy; prosaic; bare of 
im. nation. 

Fam’-ericket, n. (Zo) The MOLR-CRICKET, q. v. 

Fun ce. . r. and Lat. phantasia, from Gr. phaind, 
to bring to light, to make to appear. See Fame.) An 
appearance presented to the mind; image; conception; 
representation of fpr | formed in the mind. — The 
faculty by which the mind forms images or representa- 
tions of things at pleasure; imagination. 

~An Opinion or notion bred rather by the imagination 
tham by the reason; caprice; desultory idea; whim. 
“A person who was not disturbed by . 

ren 


—Inclinmation: capricious liking; fondness; as, to take a 
Jancy to a person; — hence, by implication, the object 
of such inclination; as, the younger sister is my fancy. 


His fancy lay extremely w travelling.” — L Estrange. 
-Bomet hing that pleases or entertains without much 
real nse or value. 
Lu don pride is a pretty fancy for borders." — Mortimer. 
CFT.) This term was used by the ancient philoso- 
hers as coextensive with conception — that power or 
ult v of the mind by which man reproduces the images 
of obj ects, apart from any impression on the organs of 
sense. It is now properly applied to à particular prov- 
ince of the imagination, though sometimes it is loosely 
used mm synonymous with it. The office of the fancy," 
according toa modern philosopher, “is to collect ma- 
terials for the imagination." A man whose habits of 
association present to him a number of resembling or 
annleosgeous ideas, for illustrating or embellishing a sub- 
ject, wre call a man of fancy ; but for an effort of imagi- 
nat ir. various other powers ure necessary, particular! 
those of taste and judgment, — It is the power of È 
which. supplies the poet with metaphorical language, 
and with all the avalogies which are the foundation of 
his alleasions; but it is the power of imagination that 
Créez tem the complex scenes he describes, and the fic- 
liticootass characters ho delineates, To F. we apply the 
epithets of rich or luxuriant; to imagination, those of 
bea ze fw ful or sublime, Others, however, regard Flas a 
higher energy of the mental activity than imagination, 
and tliat it is the imagination that furnishes the mate- 
Is Out of which it creates its fantasies, either by modi- 
fying or exaggerating them, or by forming new com- 
bins tions. 
AFuncy, a term applied in England to those per- 
SONS, Collectively, who exhibit a special taste or fancy 
for Sporting and athletic pursuits; it is, however, more 
Particerlarly applied to those who encourage and prac- 
sa. ing, or the art of self-defence, 
amn“ CN. To imagine; to picture or figure to one's 
Sel f To believe or come toa conclusion without proof; 
as, to Fancy another is one's enemy. 
Cio. "Fo portray in the mind; to form a conception of; 


Fanfaronade’, n. 


the town by Peter Faneuil, in 1740. It contained à mar- 
ket-louse ou the ground-floor, and a town-ball, with 
other rooms over it. In 1761 it was destroyed i fire. 
In 1763 it was rebuilt by the town ; and, in 1775, during 
the British occupatiou of Boston, it was used for a 


* 
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theatre. During the revolutionary period it was se 
often used for important political meetings see BOSTON) 
that it gained the name of The Cradle of American Lib- 
erty and is one of the old landmarks of Boston; the 
hall contains some fine paintings, and the basement is 
still used as a market. 


Fanfare, (/an'fir,) m. [Prov. fa, a boast; It. 


Sinfano; Fr. fanfare. Probably formed from the 
sound] A flourish of trumpets, kettledrums, and 
similar instruments. Such u composition was usually 
layed before a knight as he entered the lists to do 
ttle. — Hence, an osteutations boast; a bravado; a 
fanfaronade, 


Fanu'farom, n. Fr. Sce FaNFARE.] A bully; a lictor; 


n swojnrerer; an empty boaster; a vain pretender, 

rr. JSonfaronnadr.) A bluster; 
n swaggering; a piece of vain boasting. (Swi/t.)—See 
FANFARE. 


to mage to one's self; to imagine. Fang, n. [A.8. fang; L. Ger. fangen; Ger. fang. a claw 


^* Ee whom I fancy, but can ue er express." — Dryden. 
ro feel a fancy or inclination for; to be pleased with, 
particularly on acceunt of external gifts or graces; to 
Fa Ire possessed in favor of; as, to fancy n girl. 
v , a. Fine; elegant; ornamental; adapted to 
Plons the taste or fancy; ns, a fancy costume. 


or talon; Icel. fanga.] The tusk of a boar or other ani- 
mal, by which the prey is clutched and held ; a pointed 
tooth; as, the fangs of a dog. — A claw or talon. — Any 
shoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 

( Mining.) A niche cut in the side of an adit or shaft, 
to serve as nu air-course; sometimes a main of wood- 


pipes is called a fanging. 


zacy ball, a ball or entertainment of dancing, in| Famged, ( fangd,) a. Furnished with fangs, tusks, or 
adder. 


a: . those who attend are attired in fancy dresses: a 

Costumé.— Fancy gods or articles, fabrics and or- 
nmen ts for wear, of lively colors, as distin- 
guished from articles of a plainer character and more 
or abre hue. — Fancy stocks, (Banking, U. &) A species. 
nen- which afford great opportunity for stock-gam- | 
atin = since they have no intrinsic valne, and the fluctu- 

Ons in their prices are chiefly artificial.— Webster, 

fa; recy store, (U. S.,) an establishment for the sale of 
ACY goods and kickshnws. 


something jong nnd pointed; as, a fa 
Fang-k i’, a «mall island lying off the S. coast of China, 
prov. Kwang-tung; Lat. 21° 18’ N., Lon. 110° 35' E. 
Fang'les«, a. Without fangs or tuska ; destitute of teeth, 
Fan Kot. n. It. fungotto.] A quantity of merchandise, 
as raw silk, &c, from one hundred to two hundred- 
weight nnd three quarters, — Johnson. . 
Fnn'-light, n. (Arch.) A semicircular window resem- 
bling an open fan in appearance. 
Fan ner. n. One who uses a fan. — A ventilator. 


Fan’ey Creek, in Wisconsin, a. post-village of Rich- Id. Vanes or flat discs revolving round a centre, so as 


2 So., on n creek of the same name, abt. 46 m. N. E. 
rmirie dn Chien. 


€y Farm, in Kentucky, a post-office of Graves co. 


to produce a current of air; generally used instead of 
bellows for forges. 
(Agric.) A machine employed to winnow grain. In 
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passing through the machine, the is rapidly agi 
tated in a sieve, and falling thro a strong current 
of wind, created by a rotatory fan, the chaff ix Liown 
out at one end, and the cleansed icles fali out at an 
orifice beneath. The apparatus ie com chiefly of 
wood, and though bre ye d moved y the hand, ít 
is sometimes connected with the driving-power of a 
threshiug-mill The fa&uners superseded the old and 
slow process of winnowing, which consisted in throwing 
up the grain by means of sieves or shovels. while a cur- 
rent of wind, blowing across the threshing-floor, curried 
away the chaff, 

Fan -nerved, a. (Hot. and .) Having the nervares 
or nerves disposed in the manner of a fan. — Craig. 

Fan net Point, « promontory and light-house of Ire 
land, on the W. side of Lough Swilly, in Ulster, co. of 
Donegal. 

Fnn'nett, in Pennsyloania, a township of Franklin co, ; 
pop. about 72,900, 

Fan'nettsbu „ in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Metal township, Franklin co., about 17 m. N.W. of 
Chambersburg; pop. about 450. 

Fan'nin, in Georgia, a N. co, bordering on Tennessee 
and N. Carolina; area, about 425 square miles. Rivers. 
Tocos and Connasauga rivers. Surface, mountainons; 
en generally fertile. Cup. Morganton. Fop. (1880) 


Fan'nin, in Mississippi, a post-office of Rankin co. 

Fan uin, iu Teras, a N.N.E. co, bordering on Iudian 
Territory; area, about S30 sq. m. Rivers, Red River 
and — d'Arc Creek, ems other smaller streame. 
Surface, level; soil, very fertile. . Bonham. 
(1880) 25,501, z 0 * 

Fan ning- machine, Fan ning- mill. Sec Fan- 


NERS, 

Fan non. „. (0. Fr., from L. Lat. fano.) (Eccl) A 
kind of vestment resembling a scarf, worn nbout the 
left arm of a Roman Catholic priest in the celebration 
of the mass, (Sometimes called fannel.) 

Fa'no. Aue. Farum Fortune. from a temple dedicated 
to the goddess — A well-built town and seaport 
of Central Italy, prov. Urbino, 7 m. S.B. of Pesaro, und 
29 N.W. by W. o Ancona. Manuf. Silk stuffs, twist, 
&c. Pop. abont 12,009, 

Fu no. or Fan'no, one of the Toninn Islands, at the 
entrance of the Adriatic, 14 m. from Corfu. 

Fanoe, | /i'no-h,) an island of Denmark, off the W. 
const of Jütland, 12 m. N.W. of Ribo. It is 8 m. long 
by 2 broad, and has a pop. of about 3,000, 

—A bannerol ; a flag; an ensign. 

Fnn'-palm, n. (%%. See Conrpna. 

Fan tall. „. A kind of zw-burner which emits the 
flame in the form of a fan. — Simmonds. 

(Zaŭl.) The common name of the Rhipidura, a genus 
of birds of the Fly-catcher family, found in Australia. 
The species Rhipidura Arbiscapa, or White-shafted 
Fantail, inhabits N. and 8. Australia, It is generally 
seen in pairs, »mong trees, While in the air it assumes a 
number of lively and beantifal positions; at one moment 
mounting almost perpendicularly, spreading out its tail 


Pig. 990.—wurTE-SHAFTED FANTAIL, ( Rhipidura arbiscapa.) 


constantly to the full extent, and frequently tumbling 
over in the descent. It is a very tame bird, allowin, 
near approach without showing the least timidity, 
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will even enter houses in the bush, in pursuit of gnats 
and other insects. In the breceding-season it is not so 
familiar. Its nest is very elegant, resembling n wine- 
glass in shape, and is generally composed of the iuner 
bark of a Eucalyptus, neatly lined with the down of 
the tree-fern, intermingled with flowering stalks of moss, 
and outwardly mattel together with the webs of spiders, 
which not only serve to envelop the nest, but also 
strengthen its attachment to the branch on which it is 
constructed, which is always within a few feet of the 
ground. Eggs two in number. | 

Fantasia, (fan-ta'ze-1,) n. [Ital.] (us.) A species 
of composition in which the author confines himself to 
no particular form or theme, but ranges as his fancy leads 
amid various airs and movements. Rousseau, in defin- 
ing this word, confines its meaning to extempore com- 
position, and mikes this distinction between cupriccio 
and fantasia; namely, that the former is a collection 
of singular and whimsical ideas strung together by an 
excited imagination, and written down at one’s leisure, | 
while the latter is an off hand display of whatever comes 
across the mind at the instint of execution. 

Fan'tasm, n. Same as PHANTASM, q. v. 

Fantnasque,(/an'tas*,)a. Ftastic. (Used poetically.) 

Fan'tast, n. A fantastic person. (n.) 

Fautas'tie, Fantas'tical, Fr. fantastique, from 
Lat. and Gr. phantasia. See Fancy.) Fanciful; pro- 
duced or existing ouly in imagination; imaginary; not 
real; chimerical; irrational. — Having the nature of a 
phintom; only occasionally assuming a visible form. 

—Uncertain; unsteady; irregular; us, the funtastic form 
of a tree. — Whimsical ; capricious; odd; indulging the 
vagaries of imagination: full of fantasy ; as, fantastic 
humor, a f «ntastic character. 

—n. One given to eccentricity in dress, manners, 
person of odd appearance or habits. 

Fantastical ity, n. Fantasticalness. 

Faniaw tically, ado. Ina fantastic manner; capri- 
ciously ; whimsically. 

Fantas'ticalness, Fantas'tieness, n. State of 
being whiinsic.l, fantastic, or capricious. 

Fantasy. „. See FANCY. 

Fan'tee. a country of Africa, on the Guinea coast, in 
abt. Lat. 5° 307 N., and Lon. 1° W., bounded on the S. by 
the Atlantic, and on the other sides by the countries of 
Assin, Azuafoo, and Wassu w. Soil, fertile, The Fantees 
were once the most namerons awl powerful people on 
the Gold Coast, but since 1311. they have diminished in 
numbers, and now live under the protection of the 
British garrisons at Cape Coast Castle. 

Fantoecinl, ( /an-tot-chc'ne,) n. pl. (From It. fantoc- 
ci», a puppet.) An exhibition of puppets, or a dramatic 
representation on a small scale, performed by figures or 
dolls, an amusement of which the Italians are extremely 
fond, and which is frequently performed in a portable 
theatre — like thit of Punch and Judy. 

Fan'tom, n. Sime as PHANTOM, q.v. 

Fan'tom-corn. n. Corn of a light description. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting. (Arch.) A beautiful form 
of vaulting, peculiar to the late Gothic style, in 
which the ribs or veins spring from one point, the 
cap of the shaft, and radinte with the same curvature 


Fig. 991. — st. GEORGE'S CHAPEL (N. aisle), WINDSOR. 


toward the centre. cntting into each other, and very 
frequently finishing with a large pendant, which forms 
a kind of keystone. The under surfaces are, therefore, 
eurved in many ways. and are not plape in any section 
like the ordinary vanlting: they in some degree resemble | 
pendentives, nnd weet together in the centre like portions, 
of domes. One of the finest specimens is at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor (Fig. 991). 

Fan’-wheel, n. See FANNER. 

Faquir', n. Same as Fakir, q. v. 


FARA 


Far, a. [A. S. feor, feorran; D. ver; Icel. firr; Goth. 
JSairra, allied to Sausk. par, the opposite bank.) Gone 
away beyond or to a distance; remote; distant; sep- 
arated by a wide space from the place where one is, or 
from any given place that is remote ; as, countries far 
and near. — Remote from purpose; antagonistic to de- 
sign or wishes; as, it is far from my intention. — Re- 
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the French Academy, in 1825 he was chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1832 made a b. c. . of Ox- 
ford University. He was, besides, a knight of several 
of the European orders, and a member of the chief 
learned and scientific societies in Europe and the U. 8. 
In private life his character was irreproachable, and 
characterized by great humanity nnd modesty. D. 1867. 


mote from duty, affection, or obedience; in antagonism | Fara feh, an oasis of the Libyan Desert in Africa, con- 


with; alienated or removed from. — More or most dis- 
tant of the two. 


—Rernoter of the two, as, in horsemanship, the right side 


of the horse, which the rider turns from him wheu he 
mounts. 
“ No true Egyptian ever knew in horses 
The fur side from the near."—JDryden. 


—adv. Remotely; to a great distance in space; as, far 


away in India. 


—To a great distance in time; distantly; as, far in the 


past. — In a great part. 
“When they went by Jebuz, the day was far spent."— Judges. 


—By many degrees; in a large proportion: very much. 


With oxen far unfit to draw the plough.""— Dryden. 


— To n certain point, degree, or distance; as, he is a liberal 


mun as fur as money goes. 
By far, in a great degree; extensively; very much. 
“A nobler man he is by far, 
Thau many richer persons are.“ - Davies. 
Far from, at a great distance. 
Fur from his country in the western world.“ Addison. 


Very different; not equal to, or on a par with ; as, she is 
Jar from being his equal. 

Fir of. At or toa great distance; as, to be fur off 
making money. — Alienated; divided by difference of 
time, distance, or condition; as, a far off settlement, to 
go to a place far . From far, from a remote distauce. 

Jo our own land there came, from fur, 
The gloomy tidings of disastrous war."— Davies. 


Far, n. [A. S. fearh.] See Farrow. 
Far‘aday, MICHAEL, F. R. s., a distinguished English 


chemist and natural philosopher, B. 1791. He received 
little or no education, and was apprenticed to the trade 
of a bookbinder. During his term of apprenticeship, a 
few scientific works fell into his hands, which he read 
with avidity, and forthwith devoted himself to the study 
of, and experiments in, electricity. 
the lectures given in 1812 by Sir Humphry Davy, and 
taken notes thereon, he sent them to that great philoso- 
pher, and besought some scientific occupation. The re- 
ply was promptand favorable. In 1813, F. was appointed 
Chemical Assistant, under Sir ILumphry, at the Royal 
Institution. After a Continental tour in company with 
his patron, F. still pursuing his scientific investigations, 
discovered, in 1820, the chlorides of carbon, and, in the 
following year, the mutual rotation of a magnetic pole 
and an electric current. These were strong encourage- 
ments to proceed on the path of discovery, and led to the 
condensation of gases in 1823. In 1829 he labored hard, 
and, as he thought at the time, fruitlessly, on the pro- 
duction of optical glass; but though unsuccessful in his 
immediate object, his experiments produced the heavy 
glass which afterwards proved of great assistance to him 
in his magnetical investigations. In 1831 the series of 
Experimental Researches in Electricity, published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” began with the develop- 
ment of the induction of electric currents, and the evo- 
lution of electricity from magnetism. Three years later 
F. established the 

principle of definite 

electrolytic action, 

and, in 1846, re- 

ceived at the same 

time the Royal and 

the Rumford med- 

als for his discov- 

eries of dia-magnet- 

ism, and of the in- 

fluence of magnet- 

ism upon light re- 

spectively. In 1847 

he discovered the 

magnetic character 

of oxygen, and, 

also, the magnetic 

relations of flame 

and gases. His 

papers, including 

other contribu- 

tions to the store 

of modern science, 

are too numerous s FARADAY 

to mention in de ail. It should be observed that the 
* Researches.” though termed * Experimental," contain 


Having attended | 


| 
| 


many hypothetical ideas, and many inquiries into theo- | 


ries generally udopted up to their time. Among these 
may he specified the considerations respecting static in- 
duction, atmospheric electricity, and those relating to 
lines of force, both physical and representative, on which 
having sufficiently stated his views, he was content to 
leave them for solution to time and future experience. 
It may be added that his last hypothetical view relates 
to the Conservation of Force, and that one of his latest 
pers treats of the division of gold and other metals, 

n 1833, F. was appointed Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, London, which chair he continued to 
hold until his death. In 1835 he received from govt. a 
pension of $1.500 per annum in recognition of his emi- 
nent scientific merits. In 1836 he was appointed a 
member of the senate of London University. From 
1829-42 he was Chemical Lecturer at the Royal Acade- 
my. In 1823 F. was elected Corresponding Member of 
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Fare, v. n. 


taining several ruins of Greek and Roman origin. The 
inhabitauts fabricate some coarse woollen cloths and 
earthenware. Lat. 279 N., Lon 28° 23/ E. 

Fa'rand, n. Sume as FARRAND, q. t. 

Far‘andams, n. A sort of textile fabric of mixed 
silk and wool. 

Far‘antly, a. [See Farranp.] Neat; orderly ; decent. 

Farce, n. [Fr., from Lat. farcio, to stuff, to cram.) 
Ridiculous parade; empty pageantry or ceremony ; mere 
show; as, the whole business is a foros: 

(Dram.) A short play, of low comic character, 
usually played as an atter-piece. The original term 
seems, like the Lanz Sutura of the Romans, which gave 
its denomination to the satire, to signify a miscellaneous 
compound or mixture of different things. Its sole end 
being to excite mirth, it excludes nothing, however 
wild or extravagant, which may contribute to that 
object. It differs from comedy in this, that, while the 
latter is based upon nature and truth, the former does 
not scruple to have recourse to any extravagance or 
absurdity that may serve its purpose. The F. is restrict- 
ed to three acts as its limit, but frequently consists of 
only two or one. Farces usually partake of the char- 
acter of the people to whom they belong; hence the 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish farces have differ- 
ent characteristics. Farces are said to have been first 
introduced by the Society of Cleres de Bazoche, in 
l'uris, about 1400. Molière greatly improved and elevated 
this class of dramatic literature. 

(Cookery) Forcemeat; stuffing; dressing for fowls, 
game, meats, &c. 

—v. a. To fill with forcemeat ; hence, to mix vari«us in- 
gredients together; as,to farce the principles «f reli- 
giou. — Sanderson. 

Far'cienl, o. Pertaining toa farce; apprepriated to 
farce; droll; ludicrous ; ridiculous ; us, a farcical char- 
acter. 

Far eically, adv. After the manner of a farce; ludi- 
crously. 

Far'cienlness, n. State or quality of being farcical. 

Farcimen, Far'cin, Farcy., n. [Fr. farcin.] 
(Farriery.) A disease in horses, which depends upon 
the same causes as Glanders (q. v.), which it usually pre- 
cedes and accompanies. The absorbent glands aud ves- 
sels, usually of one or both hind limbe, are inflamed, 
tender, swollen, hard, and knotted. The vitiated lymph 
thus poured out softens, and ulcers, or farcy buds, appear. 
Unlike the ulcers of glanders, they are curable, but 
require both time and care. They must be scarified 
with the hot iron, which, to prevent their spreading, 
may also be gently run over the adjacent sound skin. 
Good feeding und comfortable lodgings are essential ; 
and if they do not interfere with the appetite. give 
tonics, such as a drachm each of sulphate of copper and 
iodine, repeated twice a day. 

Far’cing, n. (Cookery.) Stuffing composed of force- 
meat. 

Fardel-bound, n. (Furriery.) A disease of cattle 
and sheep; it consists of impaction of the fardePbag, or 
third stomach, with food, which is tuken in | etween the 
leaves of this globular stomach, there to be fully soft- 
ened and reduced. When the fuod is nnusually tough, 
dry, or indigestible, consisting, fur example, of overripe 
clover, vetches, or rye-grass, the stomach cannot moisten 
and reduce it with sufficient rapidity; fresh quantities 
continue to be taken up, until the overgorged organ be- 
comes paralyzed, its secretions dricd up, and its leaves 
affected with chronic inflammation. The slighter cases 
so common among stall-'*ed cattle are “loss of cud,” in- 
digestion, and torpidity of the bowels. In severer torm, 
there is also fever, grunting, swelling up of the first 
stomach, and sometimes stupor or epilepsy. The over- 
gorged stomach can, moreover, be felt by pressing the 
closed fist upwards and backwards underneath the false 
ribs on the right side. The symptoms often extend over 
ten days or a fortnight. Purgatives and stimulants are 
to be given. For a full-grown beast. give, in three or 
four bottles of water or thin gruel, 44 lb. each of com- 
mon and Epsom salt, 15 ground croton beans, a drachm 
of calomel. and two ounces of ginger. If no effect is pro- 
duced. repent this in 12 or 15 bours. Inject soap and 
water clysters every hour, withhold all solid food, and 
allow only sloppy mashes, treacle and water, or thin lin- 
seed tea. An occasional bottle of ale, with an ounes or 
two of ginger, often expedites the action of tle puysic, 
and wards off nausea and stupor. 


Far’ding-bag, „. The first stomach of a rumincting 


animal, whence green food is brought forth for second 
chewing. 

[A. 8. and Goth. faran, to go or pass. bee 
Fan.] To go; to pass; to move forward ; to travel 


“ Sadly they fared along the sen-beat shore." — Pope. 


—To be in any state, good or bad; to be involved in arg 


series of events, favorable or unfavorable. 
^ If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare." — L Estrange. 


—To be fed; to be entertained at table. 


“The rich man fared sumptuously every day." — Luke xri. 19. 


— To proceed in a train of circumstances, good or bad; to 


happen well or ill : — applied in an $mpersonal sense; as, 
how fares it with you to-day? 


Fare, n. The price of passage in coming or going by land 


or water; as, a railroad fare, fare for ferriage across a 
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river, £c. — Food; provisions of the table; as, he loves 
good fare. — Experience; state or condition arising from 
events or circumstances. — The passengers by a vessel 
or vehicle; as, a full fare of immigrants. (R.) 
Fare’ham, u scaport-town of England, co. Hants, on 
a creek at the N. W. extremity of Gosport Harbor, 4 m. 
N. N. W. of Gosport, and 64 S.E. of Loudon. It is a fa- 
vorite sea-bathing resort, prosecutes ship-building, and 
has manuf. of ropes and sacking. Pop. 4412. 
Farewell, interj. [Fare aud weil] Adieu; good-bye; 
go well: be well; be happy; a wish of happiness or 
valediction to those who leave and those who are left; 
an expression of separation. It is sometimes divided by 
the pronoun, as, fare you well, fare thee well. 
** Fare thee well, and if forever, still forever, fare thee well. Byron. 


—n. A wish of happiness or welfare at parting; the part- 
ing compliment or expressiou of good-will. 
Act of departure; leave. 
“From England's shores I took a last farewell.” — Swain. 


—a, Vuledictory; taking leave; as, a farewell visit. 

Fare'well, (Cape,) the S. point of W. Greenland; 
Lat. 59° 37 N., Lon. 429 42’ W.— Also n cape on the S.W. 
coast of Greenland; Lat. 599 38^ N., Lon. 42° 45’ W. 

Far-fetehed, (fur'fecht,) a. Brought from afar or 
from a remote distance; as, “ far-fetched gold.” Dryden. 

—Elaborately strained; not easily or naturally deduced 
or introduced; studiously sought; forced; as, a far- 
fetched joke, a far-fetched rhyme. 

Fargite, n. (An.) Sune as N ATROLITE, q. v. 

Faribanit, ( /ar--bo'.) in Minnesota, a S. co., border- 
ing on lowa; area, abt. 720 sy.m. Rivers. Blue Earth, 
Mankato, nnd Maple rivers. Surface, level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cup. Blue Earth City. Pop. abt. 15,000. 

—A post-village, cap. of Rice co., on the Cannon River, abt. 
50 m. 8. of St. Paul; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Farina, (farina) n. [ Lat., from far, farris, a sort 
of grain, spelt.] Ground corn; meal; flour. 

(Chem.) Starch; fecula. 
(Bot.) The pollen, fiue dust, or powder contained in 
the anthers of plants. 

Farinaceous, (far-i-na'shus,) a. Consisting or made 
of farina, or meal and flour; as, farinuceous food. 

—Yielding farina or flour. 

—Mealy; like meal; pertaining to meal; as, a farinaceous 
smell. 

Farinelli, (whose real name was Canto Broscat,) a 
singer of great eminence in his day, was B. in Naples in 
1705. He studied under Porpora, and went from Rome 
to Vienna, where the emperor Charles VI. loaded him 
with rich presents. In 1734 F. went to London, and 
by the magic of his singing so delighted the public, 
that Handel was obliged to dismiss à rival company 
over whom he presided, in spite of all his powers aud 
popularity. Many extraordinary stories are related of 
F. s vocal skill, and his command over the feelings and 
sympathies of his audience appears to have been un- 
rivalled. D. 1782. 

Far'inose. a. [Lat. farinosus.| Yielding or forming 
farina; as. a farinose seed, 

(Bot. and ud.) Applied to parts covered with a white 
mealy substance 

Far lex, in /owa, a post-village of Dubuque co, about 
73 m. W. of Dubuque. 

Farley, in Missouri, a post-village of Platte co., about 
7 m. E. by 8. of Leavenworth. 

Far'linville, in Kansas, u post-office of Linn co. 

Far'low’s Grove, in /linois, a village of Mercer co., 
ubout 20 m. E. N. E. of Keithsburg. 

Farm, n. [A. S. farma, frarm, or feorm, food, a meal; 
gefeormian, to supply with food. The word arose from 
the original practice of letting lands, on tlie condition 
that the tenant should supply his lord's household with 
so many nights’ entertainments.) A portion of land 
under cultivation, taken on lense or rented; ground let 
to a tenant for tillage, pasture, &c., on condition of his 
paying acertaiu sum, annually or otherwise, for the use 
of it. — A tract of ground or landed estate devoted by 
its owner to agricultural purposes. — The state of Jands 
let out for cultivation by tenants; as, to set out x landed 
property in farm.—A district or territory furmed out 
for the collection of certain revenues therefrom. 

(Agric.) A portion of ground cultivated for the pur- 
pose of profit. Farms are of different kinds: where the 
principal part of the land is ploughed, they are “ arable 
farms; where the raising and fattening of cattle or 
other live-atock is more immediately the object, they 
are kuown as “ grazing farms;" where the chief object 

1s the obtaining of the different animal products, such 
as milk, butter, and cheese, they are called * dairy 
ſurms;“ and where the two systems of arable and grass 

Management can be combined, they are “ convertible 

farms.” As manure must be had in order to kecp up 

the productiveness of farms of any kind, the last may 
probabiy be generally considered us the most advan- 
tagevus. In the selection of a farm and of the locations 
for its buildings, care should be taken to avoid the in- 
cvuvonience arising from climate and the quality or 
situation of the ground. Both pleasureand profit should 
be considered in the purchase of a F. The Romans laid 
it down as a rule that no degree of fertility should tempt 

& man to purchase in an unhealthy country, nor the 

pleasantest situations in a barren oue. “ Buy not too has- 

tily," says Cato, ^ but view again and again the purchase 
you intend to make ; for, if it be a good one, the oftener 
you see it the better it will please you. 
the neighboring inhabitants fare. Let the country it 
lies in be a good one; the ways to and from it good ; and 
the air temperate. Let your land, if you can choose 
our situation, be at the foot of a hill, facing the south, 
a healthy place where a sufficiency of water may be 


Examine how 
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had. Let it be near a flourishing town, the sea, or a 
navigable river; or bordering upon a good and well fre- 
quented road. Let the buildings upon your ground be 
strong and substantial. Do not rashly condemn the 
method of othe After the lapse of 2,000 years these | 
rules are still worthy of the careful attention of any one | 
contemplating the purchase of a farm. The purity of | 
the air, the purity aud abundance of running water, and | 
the character of the soil, should be carefully consid 
ered. The nature of the soil may be ascertained cither by 
analysis, or by observation of the weeds and trees grow- 
ing upon it. Attention should also be paid to the dw- 
gree of its attraction for the insensible moisture of the; 
atmosphere, to the kind of substratum on which it rests, 
and to its inclination as affording facilities for proper 
drainage,aud yet not so much inclined as to render the | 
soil liable to wash by the rains. — Whether it is more 
profitable in thia country to lay out money in the pur- 
chase and improvement of exhausted E, or in the clear- 
ing and improvement of new land, is a question which | 
requires more mature consideration than has been gen- 
erally given to it. Calculations embracing the several 
expenses required in the two operations would seem to 
show, that the intelligent farmer, versed in the various 
processes of producing manure and taking advantage 
of green fallow crops, will lay out his means most prof- 
itably in restoring worn-out lands to fertility : provided 
he does not commit the common error of endeavoring | 
to improve more land thau his resources will enable 
him to do justice by. — On the other hand, the man of 
more limited means, who cannot buy an old F., or get 
one on a sufficiently long lease, may, by going W., pur- 
chase land at 5125 per acre, or 200 acres for $250, which 
will be already in tlie highest state of fertility, but seri- 
ously encumbered with heavy timber or other natural 
drawbacks. This he clears and brings under cultivation 
little by little, working, perhaps, a certain portion of 
his time for others, in order to obtain subsistence pre- 
vious to the coming in of his crops. Every acre cleared 
may cost him some 15 or 20 dollars, which, however, 
adds the same amount to the value of the F., whilst 
every bushel of grain and every addition to his stock is 
so much gained, It may be several years before the 
pioneer will accumulate much property. Still, however, 
the prospect of an ultimate independency thus held out 
to the poor and industrious settler is u good one. — The 
average number of acres in a F. in the older States, that 
are not devoted to the cultivation of some special staple, 
is abont 100. The farms in the newer States, and the 
plantations in the cotton and tobacco growing States, 
embrace from 200 to 600 acres — and often several thon- 
sand. The number of farms in the U. States may be tab- 
ulated as follows: 2,033,665 farms, including 405,280,851 
acres, Which gives an average of 199 acres fur each farm. | 
—See AGRICULTURE. 

Farm, r. a. To let out, as lands, to tenants at a certain 
rent. 

** We are enforc'd to farm her royal realm." — Shaks. 

—To take on lease at a certain rent or rate of compensa- 
tion. . 

—To lease or let, as taxes, imposta, or other duties, at a 
certain rate or sum per cent. 

—To cultivate lauds; as, to farm a hundred acres. 

To Jarm let, to lease or let, as lands, ata specified rent. 

r. u. To operate on lands, as an agriculturist; as, he 
Jarms his ground on scientific principles. 

Farm'able, a. That may be farmed; susceptible of 
agricultural improvement; ns, farmealle soil. 

Farmer, n. [A. vor mere. | f 

farms; one who cultivates leased lands. — A husband- 
man; an agriculturist; one who works at tillage, Kc. — 
One who takes taxes, custome, excise, and other sources 
of revenue, to collect for a certain rate per cent. — (Min- 
tng.) In Cornwall, Eng, the lord of the manor in which 
mines are worked. 
In the U. States, a person whose business or employ- 
ment is the cultivation of land, the breeding, rearing, 
and feeding of different sorts of live-stock, and the man- 
agement of the various products which are afforded by 
them. In this country, the Z is generally the owner 
of the farm he occup id. depending on its products 
for his subsistence and fortune, has thus every induce- 
ment to thoroughness and íutelligent care in its culti- 
vation. 

Farmer, in O/io, a post-village and township of Defi- 
ance co., about 145 m. N.W. of Columbus ; pop. of town- 
ship, about 1,800. 

Farm'eress,». A woman who manages a farm. (n.) 
(In this sense the word farmer is generally applied to 
females equally with males ) 

Farmer-general, n. (Fr. fermier-general.| (French 
Hist.) A title given in France to the members of a 
privileged association, who, before the revolution of 
1789, farmed certain branches of the public revenue, 
that is, paid the government a certain fixed annual sum 
for the right of collecting certain of the taxes. Under 
Francis I.. in 1546, the duties on salt were first raised by 
farming the monopoly of its sale in each town. In 1599, 
Sully introduced the system of disposing of the right of 
farming the taxes to the highest bidder, and iu this way 
greatly increased the public revenue. In 1725, under 
the regency, several of the individual leases were united 
into a ferme générale, which was let to a company, the 
members of which were termed fermiers généraux. In 
1789, the number of F. G. was 44, who paid into the trea- 
sury 180 millions of livres annually. They were pos- 
sessed of extensive powers and privileges, conferred upon 
them by special decrees; and, from the manner in which 
they exercised their powers, they were viewed with 
great detestation by the people. Hence, during the Re- 
volution, to which this in no small degree contributed, 
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many of these odions taxgatherers perished on the scat 
fold, and an end was put to the system, 

Farmers, in /inois a township of Fulton co.; pop. 
about 1,500. 

Farmers, in Kentucky, a post-office of Rowan co. 

Farmers, in Mich:yan, a post-office of Sanilac co 


Farm’‘ersburgh, in /ndiana, a village of Sullivan co., 


about 15 m. S. of Terre Haute. 

Farmersburgh, in veu. a post-villaze and town- 
ship of Clayton co., about 90 m. N. of Iowa City; pop. 
of township 1.161. 

Farm'er^s Creek, in Jowa, a post-township of Jack- 
sun co.; pop. 1,619. 

Farmer's Creek, in Michigan, a P. O. of Lapeer co. 

Fnurm'er's Grove, in Minnesota, a post-village of 
Fillmore co, about 6 m. S. of Chatfield. 

Farmer's Grove, in Virginia, a post-office of South- 
ampton co. 

Farmer's Grove, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Greene co. 

Fnrm'er's Hall, in //linois, a village of Knox co., 
about 50 m. W.N.W. of Peoria. 

Farmer's Institute, in Indiana, a post-office of 
‘Tippecanoe co. 

Farm'er^s Mills, in New York, a post-village of Put 
nam co., about 85 m. S. by E. of Albany. 

Farm'er's Station, in Missouri, a post-office of An- 
drew co. 

Farmer's Station, in Olio, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Fnrm'er's Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
McKean co. 

Farmer’s Valley, in Wisconsin, a P O of Monroe co. 
Farm'ersville, a village of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Leeds, abt. 15 m. W. of Brockville; pop. abt. 300. 
Farmersville, in Georgia, a village of Meriwether 

co., about 100 m. W. of Milledgeville, 

Farmersville, iu //di«na, a post- village of Posey co. 
about 20 m. W. of Evansville. 

Farmersville, in Jowa., a P. O. of Mahaska co. 

Farmersville, in Kentucky, a village of Lincoln co. 

Farmersville, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of 
Union parish, near the River d'Arbonue, about 290 m. 
N.N.W. of Baton Rouge. 

Farmersville, in Missouri. a P. O. of Livingston co. 

Farmersville.in New Fork, post- village and town- 
ship of Cattaraugus co., about 45 m. S. E. of Buffalo ; pop. 
about 2.000. 

Farmersville, in Ohio, a village of Holmes co., about 
10 m. S.E. ot Millersburg. 

—A post-village of Montgomery co., about 80 m. W. by 8. 
of Columbus. 

—A village of Ross co.. about 10 m. 8. of Chillicothe. 

Farmersville,in Poinsylvania,a P O.of Lancaster co. 

Farmersville, in Tr, à post«flice of Collin co. 

Farmersville, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Dodge co. 

Farm'er Village, in New York, a post-village of Se- 
neca co., about 6 m. S. E. of Ovid; pop. about 600, 

Farmerville, in P»nsylvania, a village of Ur ion co. 

Farm'ery.n. In England, the buildings, ont houses, 
and all appurtenances for carrying ou the business of 
farming. 

karm house; n. The dwelling-house attachid to a 

arm. 

Farm'ing, n. (Agric) The business or management 
of a farm, comprising the entire circumstances and con- 
trol of it. Once regarded as a profession easy to be un- 
derstood, and requiring but little preparation for its suc- 
cessful practice. it has come to be viewed in a diflerent 
aud a wiser manner. It is a business that requires con- 
stant care and attention, as well as much activity and 
judgment, to conduct it in a proper and advantageous 
manner. It requires an intimate and practical knowl- 
edge of all the arts of cultivation and management, ag 
well as of the nature and value of every kind of live- 
stock; and, still further, a perfect acquaintance with the 
various modes of buying and selling, nnd the constant 
state of the different markets. It has been justly said 
that no pursuit requires more talent, perseverance, and 
careful observation, than the cultivation of the earth; 
that, so far from its being an empirical business, it is. in 
fact, one that several other sciences illustrate and assist ; 
one, whose professors cannot too often examine the prac- 
tice of other cultivators; and hence, since it has been 
found that the labors of the chemist, the Lotanist, the 
mechanist, and the geologist, are all available in the 
service of the farmer, it has followed, us a natural con- 
sequence, that the farmers of our age are rapidly be- 
coming a more scientific, more educated, and far more 
enlightened class than those of any previous genera- 
tion. In our own country, the cheapness of land and 
the fertility of the soil have too often induced a hasty 
and superficial culture, and a reckless expenditure of 
the resources of the soil. But this state of things is 
rapidly giving way to a more enlightened and scientific 
method of F., which looks not only to the greatest im- 
mediate results, but also to tlie perpetual recuperation 
of the powers of the soil. 

Farmingdale, in Maine, a township of Kennebec 
co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Farmingdale, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co, 

Farmingdale, in New Fork, a post-village of Queens 
co., about 31 m. E. of New York. 

Farmington, in Culifornia, a P.O. of San Joaquin co. 

Farmington, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hartford co., on the Farmington River, about 10 
m. W. by S. of Hartford; pop. of township about 3,800. 

Farmington, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent co. 

Farmington, in Gorgia, a village of Clarke co., abt. 
55 m. N.N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Farmington, in Hlinois, a post-village and township 
of Fulton co., abt. 24 m. W. of Peoria; pop. abt. 2,200. 
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Farmington, in /ndiana, a village of Grant county, 
abt. 8 m. S. E. of Marion. 

—A village of Hamilton co., abt. 26 m. N. by E. of In- 
dianapolis. 

Farmington, or New FARMINGTON, in Indiana, a 
post-village of Jackson co., abt. 20 m. S. of Columbus. 
Farmington, in /owa,a S. town of Cedar co.; pop. 894. 
—A post-villuge aud township of Van Buren co., on Des 
Moines River, abt. 30 m. N.W. of Keokuk; pop. of town- 

ship 802. 

Farm'ington,in Kansas, a village of Nemaha co., 
abt. 9 m. N. of Seneca. 

Farm ington, in Kentucky, a post-village of Graves 
co., abt. II m. S.S. E. of Mayfield. 

Farm'ington, in Maine, a post-village, township, and 
the cap. of Franklin co, on Sandy River, abt. 35 m. N. 
W. of Augusta; pop of township abt. 4,000, 

Farm'inzton, in Maryland, a post-village of Cecil 
co., abt, 45 m, N.E. of Baltimore. 

Farmington, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Oakland co., abt. 20 m. N. W. of Detroit; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000. 

Farmington, in Minnesota. n post-office of Dakota co. 

—A township of Ulinstead co.; pop. abt. 400. 


Farm'ington, in Mississippi, a village of Tishemingo | 


co., abt. 262 m. N.N.E. of Jackson. 

Farmington, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of St. 
Francois co., abt. 140 m. E. S. E. of Jefferson City. 

Farmington, in N. Carolina, a post- village of Davie 
co., abt. 120 m. W. of Raleizh. 

Farm ‘ington, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Strafford co., abt. 25 m. E. N. E. of Concord. There is a 
large rock in this township, estimated to weigh from 60 
to 80 tons, and so accurately poised by nature that the 
pressure of a hand will cause it to vibrate. Jp. abt. 3,000. 

Farm'ington, in New York, a post-township of On- 
tario co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of Rochester; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Farm ‘ington, in 0%, a village of Belmont co., abt. 
7 m. W N. W. of Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

—A post-township of Trumbull co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Farmington, in Oregon, a village of Wushington co., 
abt. 16 m S.W. of Portland. 

Farm ‘ington, in Hunsylrunid, a village of Butler 
co.. abt, 20 m. S. of Franklin. 

A township of Clarion co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

village of Fayette co., abt. 65 m. S. E. of Pittsburg. 

—A township of Tioga co. 

—A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Farm ‘ington, iu Trnnessce, a post-village of Marshall 
co., abt. 50 m. & of Nashville. 

Farm ‘ington, in 7«ras, a post-office of Grayson co. 

Farm ‘ington, in Utah, a post-village, cap. of Davis 
co., abt. 16 m. N. of Salt Lake City ; pop. abt. 800. 

Farmington, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Jetferson co.; pop. of township abt. 3,000. 

—A township of La Crosse co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

—A township of Polk co.: pop. abt. 700. 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

—A township of Wanpacca co.; pop. abt. 850. 

Farm ington, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Marion 
co.; abt. 10 m. W. of Fairmont: pop. abt. 150. 

Farm'ington Cen'tre, in Maine. See FARMINGTON. 

Farm ington Cen'tre, in /vaunsylvania, a post-office 
of Tioga co. 

Farm ‘ington Cen'tre, in Wisconsin, a post-office 
of Polk co. 

Farmington Falls, in Maine, a post-village of 
Franklin co., on Sandy River, abt. 30 m. N. W. of Augusta. 

Farm'iugton Hill, in Mainz, a village of Franklin co. 

Farm'ington Hill, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Tioga co. 

Farmington River. in Connecticut, enters the Con- 
necticut River from Hartford co. 

Farmland. in Indiana. Sce FARMVILLE. 

—A post-vill. of Randolph co., abt. 17 m. W. of Union City. 

Farm'-office, n. Any office or out-building used for 
farming purposes. 

Far'most, a Most distant or remote. 

Farm Ridge, in In. a post-village and township 
of La Salle co., abt. 8 m. S. S. W. of Ottawa; pop. of 
township abt. 1,700. 

Fuarm'stend, n. A homestead; a farm with all build- 
ings, &c., inclusive. 

Farms ville, in /inos. a post-office of Woodford co. 

Farm Village, iu Connecticut, a P. O. of Hartford co. 

Farmville, or FanwLaN», in /ndiana, a. post-villuge 
of Randolph co., abt. 8 m. W. of Winchester. 

Farmville, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Henderson co. 

Farmville, in Virginia, u post-village of Prince Ed- 
ward co., on the Appomattox River, abt. 68 m. W. S. W. 
of Richmond ; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Farm'-yard, n. The inclosure surrounded by the 
out-buildings, &c., of a farm. 

Farne Islands, Sec FERN ISLANDS. 

Fnrne'se, the patronymic of an illustrious and princely 
Italian House, which arose about the middle of the 13th 
cent. Of its principal members were the following: 

F.. ALESSANDRO, Cardinal, raised to the tiara under the 
title of Pope Paul IIL, in 1534, who created his natural 
Bon, PIETRO, duke of Parma and Piacenza. 

F., ALESSANDRO, great-grandson of the preceding, was 
B. 1546. He early entered upon the profession of arma, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Lepanto (1571) 
nnder his uncle, the famous Don John of Austria, (J. v.) 
Philip II. afterwards appointed him governor of the 
Netherlands, where he waged war against the Prince of 
Orange. He was subsequently made commander-in- 
chief of the army sent to the assistance of the French 


Catholics, and compelled Henry IV. to raise the siege} 
of Paris; but, being ill-snpported by the League, he was 


eventually obliged to succumb to his great adversary, 
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and died soon after at Arras, in 1592. — The line con- 

tinued until 1731, when it became extinct in the person 

of ANTONIO F. the last prince of his House. The Fur- 
nese Palace at Rome will be treated of under the head 
| of Roux. 

| Far’ness, n. Distance; remoteness. (x.) 

** Farness from timely succour by their friends." — Carew. 

Farn‘ham, a town of England, co. Surrey, 38 m. S. W. 
of London. Great quantities of hops are produced in 
the neighborhood. Farnham Castle has been for centu- 
ries the residence of the bishops of Winchester. Pop. 
about 7,500. 

Fnrn'ham, in New York, a post-office of Erie co. 

Farn'ham, in Virginia, n post-village of Richmond co., 
about 55 m. E. N. E. of Richmond. 

Farnham Cross Roads, in Virginia, a post-office 
of Kichmoud co, - 

Farnham East, a village of Lower Canada, co. of 
Shefford, about 15 in. E. of St. John's. 

Farnham West, a village of Lower Canada, co. of 
Shelford, 14 m. K. of St. John's. 

Far’numsville, in Massachusetts, a post-villago of 
Worcester co., about 60 m. W.S. W. of Boston. 

|Farn’worth, « town of England, co. Lancaster, 3 m. 
from Bolton. Manuf, Cottons, &c. Pop. 8,000. 

Far’o, a sen- hort city of Portugal, on the S. coast of prov. 
Algarve, on the Valfermosa, 45 m. E. S. E. of Lagos, and 
20 m. W.S.W. of Tavira; Lat. 36? 5U^ 24" N., Lon. 12° 
3118" E. Exp. Fruits, wine, cork, sumach, und ancho- 
vies. Pop. 9,000. 

Faro, (Cape.) the N.E. point of the island of Sicily, 
serving to bound the narrowest part of the Strait of 
Messina; Lat. 38° 15% 50” N., Lon. 15° 40 40” E.— Faro 
Canned is a name sometimes applied to the Strait of 
Messina. 

Fa’ro, a village of Brazil, prov. of Para, about 40 m. W. 
of Obidos. 

Faro, (or PHaraon,) n. (Games.) A game of chance at 
cards, said to derive its name from the figure of the 
Egyptian king Pharaoh, which was formerly upon one 
of the cards. It may be played by any number of per- 
sons, who sit at a table generally covered with a green 
cloth. The keeper of the table is called the banker. The 
player is called the punter (from It. puntare), who re- 
ceives a livret or small book from which to choose his 
cards, upon which he may at his option set any number 
of stakes, which are limited in amount in accordance 
with the capital of the banker. The latter turns up 
the cards from a complete pack, one by one, laying them 
first to his right for the bank, and then to his left for 
the punter (or player), till all the cards are dealt ont. 
The banker wins when the card equal in points to that 
on which the stake is set turns up at his right hand, 
but loses when it is dealt to the left. The player loses 
half his stake when liis card comes out twice in the same 
stroke. The last card but one, the chance of which the 
banker claims, but which is now frequently given up, 
is called locly (a certainty). The lest card neither wins 
nor loses. Where a punter gains, he may either take 
his money or paroli; that is to say, double his chance 
by venturing both his stike and gains, which he inti- 
mates by bending & corner of his card upward. If he 
wins again, he may play sept et le va, which means that 
after having gained a paroli he tries to win sevenfold, 
bending his card a second time, Should he again be suc- 
cessful, he can paroli for quinze et le va, for trente et le 
va, and finally for soizante et le va, which is the highest 
chance in the game. F. was formerly much in vogue in 
France, England, and Europe generally, and still retains 
its popularity in various parts of the world. — A variety 
of this game is also much played by gamblers in the U. 
States, One hundred faro banks are said to exist in New 
York alone; there are also banks in almost all other 
American cities. The method of play in the U. States 
is as follows: The dealer, with a large array of cheques 
at his right hand, representing $1, $5, $20, and so on up- 
ward, takes his seat ut the centre of a table with 13 
cards, representing a complete pack, affixed to it at con- 
venient distance to mark distinctly the bet placed on 
each. Persons who wish to play, exchange at pleasure 
money for such amount of cheques as they desire to risk, 
nnd place the amount they intend to stake on any par- 
ticular card upon the table. The dealer then produces 
a pack of cards and shuffles them (the option of shuffling 
resting also with any of the players who call for it), has 
them cut, and then places them in u box, from which, 
one by one, he deliberately slides them. The banker 
loses when the card equal in points to that on which the 
stake is set turns up on his right, bat wins when it is 
on the left, But it is in the power of the player, by 
placing a small copper on the amount he places on the 
card, to reverse the chance. This, which is called cop- 
pering, enables the player, in fact, to bet on whichever 
card he pleases. The dealer stops between each two 
cards, while new bets are being made, or cheques change 
from one card to another; and thus the game proceeds 
to the close of the pack, when a fresh deal is made, and 
the same process is gone through. The banker wins on 
“ splits,” which is supposed to be the only odds in its 
fuvor, but it possesses others in its superior amount of 
capital. and iu the inclination of most players to stake 
heavier in the effort to recover buck than to snpport 
good luck. In Germany, the cards are not dealt out from | 
a box, but nailed to a fine board and torn off one by one 
by thedealer. Here, the dealer is generally assisted nlso 
by one or two cronpiers, who attend to the playing and 
receiving, guarding against errors, and shuffling the 
pack. — New Amer. Cy. 

Fa’‘ro-bank, n. A bank against which players stake 
their money at the game of faro. 
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Sweden; Lat. 57° 66 N., Lon. 19° 32’ E. It is in length 
10 m., with a mean breadth of 3, and has on its E. aide 
a village of the same name. 

Far'oe, Frk'or, F&s'og, or FAR'orR, Islands, a group 
of 22islands belonging to Denmark, lying in the Northern 
Ocean, between Lat. 619 15 and 62° 21' N., and Lon. 6° 
and 8° E, ; about 185 m. N.W. of the Bhetiand Isles, and 
820 S. E. of Iceland. The principal island, Stromoe, in 
the centre, is 27 m. long by ubout 7 broad; the chief of 
the others are Osteroe, Vangoe, Bordoe, Bandoe, and 
Ruderoe, Total area, 496 sq. m. Only 17 of the islands 
possess inhabitants, Desc. Each of these islands is a 
lofty mountain rising out of the waves, and divided from 
the others by deep and rapid currents. The highest 
point, Bkoelling, in Stromoe, has an altitnde of 2,240 
feet. Some of the group are deeply indented with deep 
and secure harbors; all are steep, and most of them 
present, seawards, a succession of sheer precipices. Soil, 
thin, but tolerably fertile; barley is almost the only 
cereal grown. Prod. Hay in large quantities, salted 
mutton, tallow, feathers, eiderdown, &c. Munuf. Coarse 
woollen stuffs, and stockings. Vast quantities of sear 
fowl haunt the rocks, the taking of which for the sake 
of their feathers affurds a perilous employment to the 
inhabitants, Cap. Thorshavn, at the S.E. end of Stroe 
moe. These islands are under the jurisdiction of a 
Danish governor, and have belonged to Denmark since 
the union of that kingdom with Norway, in the 14th 
cent. 1. 8.651. 

Faro'élite, n. (Min.) A variety of THOMPSONITE, g. v. 

Far’-off, a. That is to a distance, — Milton. 

Far’-piercing, a. Penetrating a great way. — Pope. 

Farquhar, ( /ar'kwar,) GEORGE, a British dramatist, 
B. in Londonderry, Ireland, 1678, and educated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. He is the author of some of the 
finest of the old comedies, many of which still keep the 
stage ns perennial favorites. Of these we may mention 
Sir Harry Wilduir, The Incenstant, Tie Recruiting Offi- 
cer, aud The Beaux Stratagem, D. 1707. 

Farrag’inous, a. Formed of various materials; di- 
verse; compounded. 

FarrA'go,n. A medley; matter composed of various 
materials; a confused mixture. 

Far'ragut, Davi» Grasoow, a distinguished American 
admiral, was B. in Tennessee, on the 5th of July, 1801, 
was appointed, without previous training, a midship- 
man as early as 1810. Under Com. Porter be was en- 
gaged in the Essex in her cruise against the British in 
1812-14, and, after her capture, be served on board the 
line-of-battle ship Independence. Passing his examina- 
tion with credit, he was ordered, as lieutenant, to the 
West India station, and was appointed, in 1847, to the 
command of the Saratoga (20 guns), in which ship he 
took part in the naval operations during the Mexican 
war. When the Civil War broke out, F. received the 
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command of the Gulf squadron which was to cobperate 
with Gen. Butler in the reduction of New Orleans, and 
engaged and passed the two strong forts of the Missis- 
sippi in April, 1862, which brought nbont the surrender 
of that city on the 28th of the same month. Natchez 
was taken in May. and F’s fleet ascended as far as 
Vicksburg, which place he bombarded until the fall of 
water compelled him to return to New Orleans. In 
1862 he wus the first officer to receive the rank of ad- 
miral in the U. S. navy: and in March, 156°, he passed 
the batteries of Port Hudson, and war in a few days 
again before Vicksburg, cotiperating with Gen. Grant in 
the reduction of that important stronghold. Having been 
ordered to attempt the capture of Mol ile, he took the 
forts commanding the mouth of that harbor in Aug., 1864, 
with the loss, however, of one of his iron-clnds, the Te- 
cumseh, and its crew, by the explosion of a t X 
and met with a repulse in nn attack upon Wilmington, 
Dec. 24-25. The place was, however, taken. Jan. 15, 
1865, and Mobile surrendered on the 12th of April fol- 
lowing. The naval successes gained by the Nationals 
were in a great measure due to the energy and daring 
of this gallant officer. F. served in U.S. navy 60 years, 
about 12 of which only had he been unemployed on sea. 
In 1865. F. in command of a U. S. squadron, visited 
many European ports, returning in 1868, after receiving 
the highest courtesies abroad. D. Aug. 14, 1870. Statues 


Fnur'oe, or Faro, au island in the Baltic, belonging to 
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to his memory have been erected in various parts of the 
U. 8. See Life of, by his Son, N. Y., 1879. 
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Far rand, n. Manner; custom; fashion. (Local Eng.)) Fasces, ( facees) n. pl. [Lat.] (Rom. Antiq.) The em- 


Farrier,". (Lat. ferrarius, a blacksmith.] One who 
shoes horses; one who professes to cure the diseases 
of horses und cattle; a veterinary surgeon. 

Farriery, ». The art of shoeing horses; but the 
term is also applied to the art of preventing, curing, or 
alleviating the disorders to which horses and cattle are 
subject. The latter portion of the farrier's art ia now 
generally termed VETERINARY ART, 9. v. 

Far row. „ (A S fearh.) A little pig; also used for 
a litter of pigs; as, a farrow of ten. 

r. a. andn. To bring forth young ; — used exclusively 
of swine. 

Farrow, a. [A. S. fearr; Ger. farre, a steer.) Barren 
of young within a stated period; not producing calves 
atan expected time; as, the cow has gone farrow. 

Far row's Mill, in Kentucky, a P. O. of n co. 

Far’ rowsville, in Virginia, a village of Fauquier co., 
abt. 130 m. W. by N. of Richmond. 

Fars. or Farsistan'. (Anc. Persis.) A province of 
Persia, lying between Lat. 25° and 329 N., and Lon. be- 
tween 50? and 55° E. It is bounded N. by Irak, E. by 
the prov. of Kerman, W. by Khuzistan, and S. by the 
Persian Gulf and Laristan; length N. to 8. nearly 300 

m.; breadth, 200 m.; area, perhaps abt. 55,000 &q. m. 
Desc. The southern portions-of this prov. are hot and 
sandy ; the northern full of mountains, on which are 
found a great number of wild hogs and wild cats. The 
centre is fertile, and generally well cultivated, produc- 
ing rice, fruit, corn, dates, cotton, opium, tobacco, attar 
of roses, wine, aud silk. Large herds of cattle are 
reared, and the horses, asses, and camels are of excel- 
lent breeds. Min. Iron, lead, marbles, emeralds, naph- 
tha, salt, and borax. The inhabitants are, for the most 
part, among the most civilized and industrious in Per- 
sia; they manufacture fine woollen, silk, and cotton 
stuffs, camel skins, &c., for exportation, chiefly to In- 
dia. Chief towns. Shiraz (the cap.), Bushire, Kazeroun. 
In this prov. are the ancient ruins of Persepolis. F. 
was the ancient patrimony and kingdom of Cyrus the 
Great, previous to his foundation of the Persian em- 
pire. Ip. abt. 2,000,000. 

Far-sighted. a. Capable of seeing or of observing 
objects wt a great distance. 

Far-sigghtedness, n. The quality or capacity of 
seeing Objects at a distance. 

Far stretched, p. d. Extended beyond the ordinary 
imits. 
Fart, n. (Sax. feart.] Emission of wind from the 

bowels through the anus. 

Tr. a. To break wind; to emit wind from behind. 

Far'ther,a. [A. 8. feorth ; C. feorther, from far, of 
which it is the proper comparative.] More remote; 
tending to n greater distance; longer. 

. a. To promote, facilitate, or advance. 

—adr. Beyond; moreover; by way of progression. 

Farthest, a. (Ger. f/ürdesi, superlative of /ür.] Most 
distant ; most remote. 

—adv. At the greatest distance; most remote. 

Far’'thimg, n. (A../eorthung.] (Antiq. and Numis.) 
The fourth part of a penny, or iuteger, anciently called 

* fourthing. F.of gold was a coin used in ancient times, 
containing in value the fourth part of a noble, or twenty 

uce in silver, aud in weight the sixth part of an ounce 

n gold. F. were coined in silver by Henry VIII, 1522: 

in copper by Charles II. F. among the Romans was a 

small piece of brass money. In tlie. English version of 

the New Testament both assarion and quadrans are 
rendered F, but they were not similar; for the former 
was the tenth part of a Romau denarius, or about three 

Jarthings (114 cents), and the latter was equal to two 

mites, abont a fifth of the farthing. “ Date um Beli- 

sario" — “Give a farthing to Belisarius," is a phrase 
sometimes applied to fallen greatness, from the popular 
bid ^n that Belisarius had been reduced to beg in his 

d axe. 
Far’thimgale, Far'dingale, n. [Fr.vertugadin ; 

Port. ve. Costume.) A namo given to the hoop 
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blematical weapons used by the Romans, and borne by 
the Lictors before consuls, preetors, emperors, and ma- 
gistrates both civil and military. The word in the sin- 
gular signified a bundle of sticks, a fagot, or large 
bavin; the F. were a certain number of peeled „ 
about three feet long, and all the 
same length, bound firmly, and in a 
peculiar manner, together round g 
the long shaft of a battle-axe, so 
that the blade of the weapon pro- 
truded some short distance above 
the top of the fagot, while the lower 
end, with its ferule of spike, coming 
through the other end, afforded a [| 
handle for the /ictor to grasp it by 
as he carried the cylindrical part on 
his shoulder. The F. were illustra- 
tive of the very ancient fable of the 
old man and the bundle of sticks, 
and being always borne before tlie 
magistracy of the city and empire, 
were typical of the unity and 
strength of the Roman constitution, 
and of the integrity and construc- 
tion of the commonwealth, which, 
though made up of many parts, 
weak in themselves, was resistless 
while bound by unity and concord ; 
the axe above was at the same 
time significant of the power both 
to defend and punish. "The F. wer 
not, however, by any means mere 
emblematical trophies, or, like the 
modern English mace and sword, 
only insignia of office, but were 
actual instruments of punishment; a switch drawn 
from the bundle was used by the lictor in administering 
flagellation on the back, thighs, and feet, according to 
the amount of punishment ordered by the tribune or 
magistrate before whom the offender was heard and 
adjudged; while in graver cases, treason or capital of- 
fences, the lictor became the headsman, and the axe of 
the fasces the instrument of decapitation. — See Licron. 

Fas'cicled, a. (Bot.) Tufted together; crowded on 
each other. 

Kassio alar, a. [L. Lat. fascicularis.) United ina 

undle. 

Fascic’alarly, adr. In the form of bundles. 

Fascie’ulate, Fasciculated, a. (Bot.) Growing 
in a bundle from a common point, as 
the leaves of the larch (Fig. 995), tho 
tubes of the dahlia, &c. 

Fnscic'ulus, n. ; pl. FAscICULI. Lat., 
a little bundle.) A small bundle; a 
fascicle.— Any separate part of an un- 
finished book. — A nosegay ; a bunch 
of flowers. 

(Bot.) A fascicle. 

Fas’‘cinate, v. a. (Fr. fasciner, from 
Lat. fascinare, allied to Gr. baskai- 
neiu.) To bewitch; to enchant; to 
influence in some secret or wicked 
manner; to enrapture; to captivate; 
to charm. 

“Love and envy fascinate and bewitch." Bacon. 

Fas'cinated, p.a. Bewitched; en- 


Fig. 994. 
LICTOR WITH FASCES. 


chanted; charmed; captivated. Fig. 995. 
Fas'cinnting, p.a. Charming; en- AMERICAN. 
chanting; bewitching. LARCH. 


Fascina‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. 
fascinatio.| The act of fascinating, or the state of being 
charmed, operated upon, or influenced by the look of 
certain individuals; generally taken in an evil sense. 
Fascination is the power supposed to be possessed by cer- 
tain persons of working mischief to others by means of 
a glance of the eye. Among the Romans the god Fas- 
cinus was invoked ns a protector against this influence. 
It was, and is perhaps to this day, a common belief 


ef whalebone 14 formerly hy the ladies of this and 

European countries to spread out the petticoat to a 
wide circumference, (seo Fig. 723.) It was introduced 
into England in the reign o” Queen Elizabeth, and con- 
tinned to be used on state occasions down to the com- 
mencement of the present century. The hoop or crinoline, 


73 v., is a modernized form of the farthingale. 
ar West, in Missouri, a post-village of Caldwell co. 
abt. 150 m. N.W. of Jefferson city. 
+A. $$. (lat. paternitatis antiquariorum socius.] A 
ellow Of the Society of Antiquaries. 
as'ce m. (Glass-making.) A rod thrust into the 


mouth of a bottle in the operation of glass-blowing, to 


pun untie.) 

b 
Fus cia, n. at. fascia; Sp. faja.] A band, sash, fil- 
ri 
"The fibrous expansion, sometimes called aponru- 

» Which invests, as in a delicate sheath, the muscles. 
f Yeh.) See Facia. 

Fag Astron.) The belt of a planet. (0.) 
Fane fal, a. Belonging to the fasces, q. v. 

&S’Ciate, a. (Bot.) Banded or compacted together; 
ened, or rendered compressed. 
ted, a. Bound with fillets. 
Fas’ -) Fasciate. 

am Cintion, n. Thenctof binding with a sash, fillet, 
Faw’ ndage; the manner of binding up. 

as'Cicle, n. [Lat. fasciculus.) A small collection; a 


Anat. 


Fas’ 


small bundle. 

» -) A tuft or cyme where the flowers or the roots 

the Very much tufted or crowded upon each other, as in 
h-tree or dahlia. 


among the vulgar in almost all countries; but probably 
itis nowhere more generally retained than in Turkey 
and Italy. In the former country, the Mussulmans deem 
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of which are connected by means of rods interlaced be- 

tween them. When this has been done, earth and stones 

are thrown on the topof the F. Sometimes arcas of con- 
siderable extent are covered in this manner; and when 
the surface on which they are to rest is under water, the 

F. are connected and floated over the spot, and then 

sunk into the desired position by stones and gravel placed 

on them; after which the necessary works may be con- 
structed, 

Fasciola’ria, n. [Lat. fasciola, a small bandage.] 
(Zoil.) A genus of Molluscs, family Muricidæ, found in 
the Indian and American sens. some of which are very 
beautiful, Shell fusiform, and not very thick; spire of 
moderate length, conical, consisting of a few rounded 
or angulated whorls; aperture wide, terminating in a 
long, straight, open canal; columellar lip with several 
oblique folds; operculum horny, pyriform. 

Fash, v. a. (Fr. fâcher, from Lat. fastidiare.] To vex, 
tease, or trouble. 

—n. Vexation; trouble; care. 

Fashion, (/ash'un,) n. [Fr. from Lat. facio, 
to make. See Face.) The make, mould, style, or form 
of anything; the state of anything with regard to its 
external appearance; shape; model to be imitated; pat- 
tern; as, the fashion of a head-dress, the fashion of a 
house, &c. 

Ido not like the /zshion of your garments,""—Shaks. 
—Prevailing mode of dress or ornament; conventional 
observance of customs, manners, or etiquette ; prescribed 
form of social usages; genteel life; good breeding; 
reigning mode or practice of style, dress, or manners; 
as,a man of fashion, crinoline is in fashion, a strange 
Jashion, &c. (See Dress.) — Sort, way, mode, or method 
of action, conduct, manner, custom, deportment, &c.; 
general practice of performing anything; as, he did it 
after his own fushion. 

—v.a. Fr. façonner, from Lat. facio.] To give form, shape, 

or figure to; to mould. 

Here the loud hammer fashions female toys."—Gay. 

To fit; to adapt; tocontrive; to adjust; to accommodate; 

— preceded by fo. 

“ This cardinal was fashioned to much bonour from his eha,” 
aks. 

—To make after the style, rule, or mode prescribed by 

custom; as, to fashion a coat. 

Fnsh'ionable, a. Made according to prevalent form 

or mode; established by custom; modish. — Genteel ; 

well-bred; out-ranking the vulgar. 

—n. A person freqnenting good society, and conversant 

with the usages thereof. 

Fash’‘tonably, adr. According to custom or prevail- 

ing practice; modishly; genteelly. 

aot ot tare n. He who gives shape or form to any- 
thing. 

Fash'ionist, n. One who follows obsequiously the 
fashions or prevailing modes. 

Fash'ion-mon'ger, n. One who follows the fash- 
ions: a dandy; aswell; a fop. 

Fash'ion-piece, n. (Nuut.) The plate which covers 
in the stern of a vessel, and forms its entire shape. 

Fas’saite, n. ( Min.) A grass-green variety of PYROXENE, 


| q.v. 

Fast, a. [A. S. fest; Ger. fest, firm.] Firm; solid; un- 
broken; set or pressed close; tight; immovable; firmly 
fixed; deep; sound; adhering closely; profound. 

—adv. Firmly; solidly; fixedly.—Swiftly; rapidly ; quickly. 
— In a dissipated manner; extravagantly; prodigally; 
as, to live fast. 

o. n. [A. S. festan, to keep, to guard, to fast.] To abstain 
from eating and drinking; not to take the usual or 
requisite amount of food; to go hungry. — To mortify 
the body by abstinence, as a religious duty. 

Fast, n. A total or partial abstinence from food. (See 
HuNGkR.) — The time of fasting, or during which we 
fast.—The rope by which a vessel is fastened to a wharf. 

(Eccl.) The word fast is more usually applied to a 
religious observance,—the abstinence from food for a 
time, in order to *afflict the soul," and to increase & 
devotional feeling in the mind. Religious fasting may 
be said to have been practised in all ages and countries 
where any devotional feeling prevailed,—among the 
ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, as well as among the 
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it necessary to have recourse toa variety of amulets and 
charms, in order to preserve themselves from the evil 
eye of an enemy, or of an infidel, In Naples, the evil 
eye and its fascination (Known to them by the name of 
gettatura) are subjects of dread and superstitious pre- 
caution among all classes of the people. 
Fascine, ( fus-seen',)n. Fr., from Lat. fasces, q. v. am) 
A species of long fagot or bundle of brushwood, wu 
for various purposes; such as forming the rivetments 
of parapets in fleld-works, and making the roof of a 
blindage or magazine, which may be rendered bomb- 
pror by covering the F. with a sufficient depth of earth. 
hey are also used for making roads over wet, boggy 
ground. The fascine is made of twigs, and sticks laid 
together longitudinally, and tightly bound with twisted 
willow- or hazel-rods, nt intervals of 15 or 18 inches. 
They are usually made 18 or 20 feet in length, and abont 
9 inches in diameter. When they are used for the rivet- 
ment of a parapet wall, they are secured by driving long 
stakes through them into the bank of earth against 
which they are placed. F. are also used in civil engi- 
neering for making dams, protecting the sides of dikes, 
and in forming foundations for any superstructure, as 
well as earthing for banks, and a bottom for newly made 
roads. They are shorter and much thicker than the 
military fascine, seldom exceeding 10 feet in length, but 


often being as much as 4 feet in diameter. 'l'hey are placed 


Hindoos and Mohammedans of the present day. In the 
law of Moses we do not find much reference to fasting; 
and some are disposed to think that it was among those 
things which Moses allowed rather than originated, bore 
with rather than approved, as being an old and well- 
established practice. Of this, however, there does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence; and even though there 
were, we should not regard it as an argument against 
fasting, but that it arose from a fear that what ought to 
elevate and refine the inward feelings might degenerate 
into an empty outward ceremony. There is bnt one 
F. enjoined. by Moses. On the 10th day of the 7th 
month, the great day of annual atonement, they were 
to “afflict their souls,” a phrase which doubtless points 
to abstinence from food, as indeed is shown by the later 
practices among the Jews, Other general fasts were in 
course of time introduced, as commemorative of great 
national calamities. The prophet Zechariah enumerates 
four of these as being observed in his day,— the fast of 
the 4th month, of the 5th, of the 7th, and of the 10th. 
(Zech. viii. 19.) On particular and signal occasions, also, 
particular fasts were appointed, and private fasts were 
also common, especially among the later Jews. The 
abstinence usually lasted for 27 or 28 hours, beginning 
before sunset, and not ending till some time after sun- 
set the following day. On these occasions they put on 
sackcloth, and sprinkled ashes upon their hends, in token 


side by side over the spot it is desired to cover, and 


pinned to the soil beneath with long stakes, the tops 
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of their grief and repentance. Partial fasts were also 
occasionally observed on particular occasions by certain 
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of them: as when Daniel tells us that he mourned for 
full three weeks, and “ate no pleasant bread, neither 
came flesh nor wine in my mouth, neither did I anoint 
myself at all till three whole weeks were fulfilled.” 
(Dan, x. 3.) Though fasting is not positively enjoined 
by Christ ur his apostles, we have evidence in the New 
‘Testament that it was practised by the latter; and St. 
Paul, in enumerating what he had done and endured in 
the cause of Christ, says, “in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often.” (2 Cor. xi. 7.) In the 
earliest times we do not find mention of any public and 
solemn fasts being observed, except upon theanniversary 
of Christ's crucifixion, But in process of time fustas were 
gradually introduced, first by custom, and afterwards 
by positive appointment. "Towards the close of the 3d 
century fasting came to be held in much greater esteem, 
from a notion that ít served as a security against the 
machinations of evil spirits, who were believed to direct 
their efforts principally agaiust the luxurious. Fasting 
came also to be regarded as the most effectual means of 
appeasing the anger of an offended Deity; and hence it 
caine to be looked upon as an indispensable duty, and 
express laws were enacted regarding it by the rulers of 
the Church. As it became more general, the severity 
of it was relaxed, and a mere abstinence from flesh 
and wine was judged sufficient. (See Lent) The strict 
canonical fast allows only one meal in 24 hours. The 
distinction between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic view of fasting is, that the Catholic regards 
fasting as a means of grace, the Protestant only as & 
usetul preparation for the means of grace. On the 
general subject of fasting, all must acknowledge that 
this restraint, even upon the innocent appetites of the 
body. is eminently beneficial in assisting the operations 
of the mind. It brings the animal part of our nature 
into greater subservience to the spiritual. It tends to 
prevent that heaviness and indolence of the faculties, 
as well as that perturbation of the passions, which often 
proceed from indulgence and repletion of the body. It 
is thus highly useful in promoting that calmness of 
mind and clearness of thought which are so very favor- 
able to meditation and devotion. In the practice of 
fasting, then, the intelligent Christian will not rest in 
the outward act, but regard it only as a means to a 
good end. 

Fast'-day. n. A day for fasting. 

Fasten, (fus'sn,) v. a. [A. S. tan; Ger. festigen, 
from fef, firm, stable.) To make fast: to fix firmly, 
closely, or immovably; to hold; to lock; to bolt; to 
bar; to cement or unite together; to stick; to link, 


“ To draw and fasten sundered parts in one.” — Donne. 


Fast'en, r.n. To seize and hold on; to fix; to take 
firm hold; to attach or fix one's self. 

“He fastened on my neck; and bellowed out, as he'd burst 
heaven — Shuka. 

Fast'ener, n. Ono who sticks, fastens, or stamps. 

Fastening, n. Any thing or person that binds or 
makes fast; as a lock, catch, bolt, or bar. 

Fast'er, n. One who ubstaius from food. 

Fas'ti, n. pl. [Lat., from fastus, fixed, i. e. fixed day.) 
(Roman Antiq.) Numa Pompilius (n. c. 715 -;. c. 673) 
instituted the custom of marking monthly records of 
the feasts, gines, &c., observed at Rome, on tables of 
stone. These, preserved by the priests, became the 
calendar by which the course of public business und of 
justice was regulated. C. Flavius copied these Fasti, 


B. C. 206, and exhibited them in the Forum; and they 
subsequently became a kind of abridged annals, record- 
ing the names of public magistrates and the most im- 

ortant political events. 


A series of marble tables of 


itional portions were dug up in 1817 and 1818. 

Fnstid'ious, a. [Fr. fastidieur; Lat. fastidiosus — 
fastus, arrogance.) Delicate to a fault; squeamish in 
fancy; difficult to please; dainty of choice; over-nice ; 
suited with difliculty; as, a firstidious taste, 

Fastid'iously, adv. Disdainfully; contemptuously ; 
squeamishly. 

Fastid'iousness, n. Squeamishness of mind, taste, 
or appetite; contemptuousness ; disdainfulness. 

Fnstig'iate, or Fastig'inted, a. [Lit. fustigiatus. 
from fastigium, the top, summit. Narrowing toward 
the top; roofed. 

(Bot.) Upright and close; parallel; pointed, as the 
branches of the Lombardy poplar, 

Fastig'ium, n. (Arci.) The apex, summit, roof, or 
ridge ofa house or other edifice ; the pediment or support. 

Fast'ing.. The act of abstaining from food. 

Fnast'inz-day, n. A day of religious mortification and 
humiliation. 

Fast'ly, air. Surely; firmly. 

Fast'ness, n. [A. S. / stens, a walled town.] Firm 
adherence; strength; security; faithfulness. 

—A fortified place; a fortress, fort, or castle. 

Fast'uous, a. [Fr.7ustueur ; Lat. Tui sus, from fas- 
tus, pride.]  Haughty: proud; disdainfnl. 

Fat, a. [A. S. fut, fat; Ger. fett.] Fleshy; plump; 
corpulent; coarse; gross; dull; heavy ; stupid. — Pro- 
ducing a large income; fertile; productive; fruitful; 
nourishing: abounding in spiritual grace or comfort. 

“The liberal soul shall be made fat." — Prov. xi. 25. 


(Tupog.) Easy to print; affording light work to the 
type-setter; asa page having many blauk spaces is said 
to be fat. 

Fat. n. The unctuous, concrete part of animal flesh; 
solid animal oil; the best and richest part of anything. 
(Tupog.) Work containing much blank space. 
(Chem.) Fats are very important compounds. and so 

pearly connected with the fixed oils, that the properties 
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of both will be considered under one head. Together, they 
forin a well-defined natural group of organic compounds, 
occurring abundantly in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. They vary in consistence from thin oil, as 
olive-oil, to hurd fat, as suet. When pure, they are neu- 
tral, and leave a greasy spot on paper, which does not 
disappear when moderately heated. Although, in com- 
mon language, we speak of coal oils und essential oils, | 
neither of these must be confounded, chemically, with | 
the true fixed oils, The vegetable fats and oils are 
found in various parts of the plants, but most abundant- | 
ly iu the seeds, The seeds of the Cruciferae especially | 
yield a large quantity of oil; rape-secd. for instance, 
containing from 30 to 40 per cent. In warm-blooded | 
animals, fat is found distributed through most parts of | 
the body, while in fish and cold-blooded animals gener- | 
ally, its place is taken by oils. Fats and oils are ex-| 
-tracted from animal and vegetable matter by simple 
pressure or by boiling. They are all lighter than water, 
their specific gravity varying from Oyl to 094. They 
are all soluble in ether, azole, and turpentine, and | 
may be mixed with each other in any proportion. They 
are insoluble in water, and only to a certain extent in 
alcohol. They may be heated to 600? without under- 
going any change; but on distilling them, they evolve 
ucrid products, and are resolved, at a red heat, into in- 
flammable gases and vapors of high illuminating power. 
Hence the term fired oils. They consist of a mixture 
of at least three proximate principles in different pro- 
portions, two of which, stearin and palmatin, are solid 
at ordinary temperatures, and the third, olein, which is 
liquid. The proportions in which olein is present con- 
stitute the real difference between a fat and an oil. 
Some of these oils are little affected by exposure to the 
air, but generally become rancid; others absorb oxygen, 
and form a resinous varnish, and are known as drying 
oils. When their surface is much extended, as in greasy 
rags and cotton waste, this change is sometimes at- 
tended by spontaneous combustion, (see OILS.) When 
hydrated alkalies are added to fats or oils, a process 
takes place, termed saponification, or the formation of 
soaps, (J. v.) The principal oils used in daily life are 
olive-oil, the uses of which are well known; almond «il, 
from the kernel of the common almond; colza oil, used 
for illuminating purposes, obtained from the Brassica 
oleifera ; linseed oil, sperm, whale, and cher oil. The 
solid fats are cocoa-nut oil, which is nearly solid at ordi- 
nary temperatures, palm-oil, butter, lard, tallow, and suet. 

(Physiol.) This formation, so necessary to the healthy 
organism of the body, is generated in the system by the 
conversion of fibrin and albumen into adipose tissue. 
Though fluid in the living, it becomes solid in the dead 
body. The use of fat is of the utmost importance to the 
health, xs being one of the chief agents in the genera- 
tion of heat. It is on account of this important use that 
all hibernating animals become fat during their scason of 
activity, and so emaciated when rousing from their pe- 
riod of repose, or hibernation; the adipose tissue having 
become absorbed during their sleep to keep up the coni- 
bustion by which animal heat is generated. Besides 
supplying fuel to this vital chemistry of the blood, fat 
performs many other services in the animal economy; 
it is deposited between the crevices of the muscles, and 
is equally diffused over the surface of the body, between 
the flesh and the cuticle, giving that exquisite round- 
ness to the frame which imparts such symmetry and 
beauty to the looks of all young persons, and to the ab- 
sorption of which in advanced life we owe those hollows, 
cavities, und wrinkles, so antagouistic to beauty. The 
accumulation of fat in certain parts of the body, in con- 
siderable quantities, is another provision of nature to 
form resistant cushions to such parts, which, if unpro- 
tected by this contrivance, would be exposed to injury, 
or great inconvenience, Without the depth of adipose 
tissue deposited over the posterior muscles of the thighs 
and hips, and over the soles of the feet, we should nei- 
ther be able to sit for more than a few minutes without | 
pain, if not danger, nor could we walk for any distance 
without suffering, — these fatty pads acting as shields | 
to the muscles nnd network of nerves and arteries, sup- 
plying them with life and sensation. Fat also lubricates 
the joints and tendons of the body, and, in the same 
manner as the grease applied to the axles of locomotives 
and vehicles, allows the bones to play in their sockets, 
and the muscles to glide over each other without waste, 
danger, or friction. And, lastly, fat adds to the specific 
lightness of the body, gives an elasticity to the frame, 
and assists in keeping the body from sinking when im- 
mersed in the water. Thus it becomes evident that a 
certain amount of fat is uctually necessary to the well- 
being of the body, and where such articles of diet as in 
the laboratory of the system are converted into fat, as 
starch, sugar, or gum, are not taken in sufficient quan- 
tities, the want should be compensated for by the per- 
son consuming a due proportion of oleaginous matter 
with his animal food. In some constitutions, the power | 
of eliminating fat from any kind of aliment amounts to| 
what may be called a diseased action, for the adipose tis- 
gus is generated in such abundance, that the body often 
becomes, even in youth, overlaid with fat, producing 


that state of corpulence called obesity, rendering the 
body sluggish and unwieldy, and materially interfering | 
with the healthy function of the oppressed organs. | 
Sometimes this deposition of fatty matter is internal | 
only, and goes on without displaying any outward sign | 
of excess, slowly accumulating round some organ; and 
when that is the case, it is generally at the sacrifice of | 
its structure, the organ, as a consequence, becoming se- 
rionsly endangered. The amount of fat necessary to 
health varies with the climate, — the lower the temper- 
ature in which a man lives, the larger the amount of 
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oleaginous food required, from the simple fact that the 
colder the air the more fuel will be required for the com- 
bustion in the lungs; thus, at the N. Pole, the quantity 
of unctuous matter consumed can hardly be too great, 
while at the tropics it sinks to a minimum proportion. 
It is upon the principle that oleaginous substances in- 
sure a full und perfect oxidation of the blood, and a free 
respiration, that milk, and suet, and cod-liver oil are 
recommended as highly beneficial in consumption and 
affections of the air-passages. For the diseases gener- 
ated by excess of fat, see OBESITY. 

Fat, v.a. To make plump or fleshy with abundant food. 

We fat all creatures also to fat us." — Shaka. 


Dr. n. To become fleshy or plump; to grow fat. 

Fa'tnl,a. [Fr., from Lat. fatalis, from fari, to speak, 
to toll.] Necessary; inevitable; appointed by fate or 
destiny. 

Deadly; mortal; destructive; calamitous; said of a 
weapon, act, time, event, or purpose. 

Fa'‘talism, n. The belief in an overruling fate or des- 
tiny which annihilates free-will and controls all human 
actions. For the philosophical doctrine of H, see NECES- 
BITY; for those religious opinions which have assumed 
a similar charncter, see PREDESTINATION, 

Fa‘talist, n. One who maintains the doctrine of fatalism. 

Fatalis’tie, a. Pertaining to fatalism. 

Fatality, n. [Fr. fatali/é; Lat. fatum.] Proceeding 
from fate or destiny; by inevitable necessity; indepen- 
dent of free and rational control. 

—Tending to destruction, danger, or death: mortality. 

Fa'tally, adr. By decree of fate or destiny; by inevi- 
table necessity or determination. 

Fa‘talness, n. Invincible necessity. 

—Mortally ; destructively ; ending in death or ruin. 

Fn ta Morga nn, u. | It.; called also ces of the Fairy 
Morgana, the spectacle being &upposed to be under the 
influence of the queen of the fairies, La Fée Morgan of 
popular legends.) A remarkable phenomenon of mirage 
or atmospheric reflection mentioned by different authors 
and travellers as seen in the straits of Messina, especially 
in the vicinity of Reggio, It exhibits in the air, over the 
surface of the sea, multiplied images of the objects on 
the surrounding coasts, 

Fatchio’, an island belonging to the empire of Japan 
lying in the Strait of Corea. N. Pacific Ocean, in Lat. 349 
20' N., Lon. 129° 30' E. This island receives deported 
Japanese state criminals. 

Fate, „. [It. and Span. fato; Lat. fatum, from fari, to 
foretell or declare.] An oracle or prediction; destiny; 
inevitable necessity; dependence upon a superior and 
uncontrolled cause; event predetermined.—See DESTINY, 
FReF-WILL, NECESSITY. PREDESTINATION, 

—Destruction; doom; death; final lot. 

** Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, 
Wasting at once his life and his estate. Dryden. 

Fated, c. Decreed; doomed; destined; modelled or 
regulated by fate. 

Fnte'ful, a. Bearing deadly power; producing fatal or 
destructive results. 

Fate’fulmess, n. State of being fateful; fatality. 

Fates, n. pl. ( Myth.) The Destinies; the Parca, q. v. 

Fa'ther, „. [A. S. fader ; Ger. vater; Lat. pater; Gr. 
puter; Pers. padar.) He by whom a child is begotten; 
the next or nearest male ancestor; male parent. — The 
progenitor of a race or family; the first ancestor; na, 
* David slept with his fathers.” (1 Kings ii. 10 — A term 
of respect applied to aged, reverend, or venerable men, 
especially to ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church. 

—(pl.) Anappellation applied to the ecclesiastical writersof 
the Ist century.— The Supreme Being; the first person 
of the Trinity. — He who gives origin, produces, or con- 
trives; the first of a series; a distinguished writer, ex- 
ample, or teacher, 

“Tubal Cain was the father of all those who work in Iron." 
Generis iv. 10. 

Fa'ther, v.a. To adopt; to take the child of another 
as one's own ; to adopt anything as one's own; to pro- 
fess to be the author; to charge to one as his offspring 
or production ; as, to father a child on a man. 

“Men of wit 
Often fathered what he writ."— Swift. 

Fa'therhood, ». The state of paternity; the charac- 
ter or authority of a father. 

Fa'ther-in-law, n. The father of one’s husband or 
wife. 

Father-John, n. (Zoil.) See AnoU-RANNES. 

Father-lasher, n. (Z U.) See Cortes. 

Fa'therland, n. The native country of one's ancestors. 
In the United States it is popularly, if not exclusively, 
applied to Germany, — England being called the mother- 
country, 

Fna'therless, a. Destitute of a living father; not hav- 
ing a known author; as, a widow and her fatherless 
children, a fatherless work. 

Fa'therlessness, n. The condition of being without 
a father, 

Fa'therliness, n. Parental kindness, care, or tender- 
ness, 

Fna'ther-long'legs, n. (Entom.) The crane-fly. See 
TIPULA, 

Fa'therly,a. Paternal; tender; protecting; careful; 
similar to a father in care and protection. 

Fa'therly, adv. After the manner of a parent. 

To whom thus Adam, fatherly displeased.” — Milton. 

Fa'thership, n. State of paternity. 

Fathers. ( e.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name applied to the 
early writers of the Christian Church — those writers 
who have given us accounts of the traditions, practices, 
&c., that prevailed in the early Church. The term is 
mostly confined to those who lived during the first aix 
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centuries of the Christian æra, and no writer is dignified 
with the title of futher who wrote later than the 12th 
century. They are frequently divided into the Greek 
and Latin F. ; and those who flourished before the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in 325, are called tlie ante-Nicene F. The 
chief F. of the first six centuries were as follows: In 
the 1st century flourished Clement, bishop of Rome, and 
Tgnatius, bishop of Antioch ; in the 2d century we have 
Polycarp, bishop of Sinyrns, Justin Martyr, Hermias, 
Dionysius of Corinth, Hegesippus, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, Irengeus, bishop of Lyons, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian; in the 8d cen- 
tury, Minncins Felix, Hippolytus, Origen, Cyprian, Dio- 
nysins, bishop of Alexandria, Gregory (Thaumaturgus); 
in the 4th century, Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, Ju- 
lius Firmicus, Maternus, Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, 
Athanasius, Basil Ephraim the Syrian, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan, Epiphanus, bishop of Salamis, 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, Ruffin, presbyter 
of Aquileia; in the Sth century, Jerome, Theodorus, 
bishop of Mopsnestia, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Vincent of Lerins, Isidore of Pelusium, Theodoret, bishop 
of Cyrus in Syria, Leo L, surnamed the Great, Virgilius, 
bishop of spans in the 6th century, Procopius of 
Gaza, Aretas, Gregory, bishop of Tours, and Gregory I. 
surnamed the Great, bishop of Rome. The last ot the F. 
is Bernard of Clairvaux, who died about the middle of 
the 12th century. Learned men and theologians differ 
very much in opinion as to the value that is to be at- 
tached to the writings of the F. By some they are 
looked upon as nearly of equal authority with the Sacred | 
Scriptures themselves, and as the most excellent guides 
in the paths of piety and virtue. Others regard them 
as unworthy of the least attention, considering them the 
very worst of all instructors, and treating their precepts 
and decisions as perfectly insipid, and in many respects 
pernicious. The right we believe lies between these 
two extremes; and while the Roman Catholics exalt too 
highly the opinions of the H, yet by Protestants gen- 
erally they are too much disregarded. Their writings 
contain many sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, 
and things naturally adapted to forma religious temper, 
and to excite pious and virtuous affections: at the same 
time, it must be confessed that, on the other hand, they 
abound still more with precepts of an excessive and 
unreasonable austerity, with Stoical and Academical 
dictates, with vague and indeterminate notions, and 
what is still worse, with decisions absolutely false and 
in manifest opposition to the character and commands 
of Christ. Of the character and doctrines of the prim- 
itive Church they are competent witnesses, and, living 
within a comparatively short period of the apostles, 
there are many things which they relate regarding 
apostolic times, which had come down to them by tra- 
dition, and which are therefore not to be altogether 
rjected. In many cases, therefore, they are to be 
derned as competent witnesses of facts; but wo must 
not confide in their decisions as judges. They had to 
contend with numerous iwlversaries, and in the heat of 
controversy they not only fell into various mistakes, 
but made uso of very unsatisfactory methods of reason- 
ing, 1 raying imbecility of judgment, or inattention to 
the p iples and rules of logic. Their works, instead 
of being distinguished by correctness and strength of 
argument, furnish innumerable examples of feeble 
reasoning, of interpretations of Scripture irreconcilable 
with good sense, and of a careless admission of spurious 
writings as genuine authority. 

Fath’om, n. (A. S. firdiem; Icel. ud yer. Compare 
Ger. Saden,a threil, and fahen, to measure | A measure 
of length equal to 2 yards or 6 feet, and founded on the 
distance between the finger-points when the arms and 
hands are extended horizontally. It is the uuit of length 
in all matters of nautical surveying. 

Fath’om, v.a. To reach; to master; to comprehend : 
to penetrate; to get to the bottom, or extent of; to 
measure by a sounding-line. 

Fath’omable, a. That may be measured or fathomed. 

Fath’omer, n. One who measures or fathoms. 

Fath’omless, a. Bottomless; incomprehensible; in- 
capable of being sounded, — Not to be grasped with the 
arms; as, “a waist most uf t. (Shaks.) 

Fatid’ical, a. [Fr. fatidique; Lat. fatidicus, from 
fatum, fate, and dicere, to tell] Prophetic; able to 
announce future events. 

Fatidieally, ade. Ina prophetic manner, 

Fati f’erous, a. [Lat. futu, tate, and ferre, to bring. ] 

adly ; destructive; mortal. 

Fatigue, (fa-terg’.) n. pat Satigatio, from fatigare, 
Which is compounded of the obs, fatim, quasi, satis, 
mesh, and agerr, to DH] Weariness with bodily 
abor or mental exertion; lassitnde.— The cause of 
weariness; labor; toil. 

tl.) Extra duty; the labor of soldiers distinct from 
© use of arms; as, a fa/igne-party or dress. 

. a. To employ to weariness; to weary; to tire; to 
enda 3 to exhaust the strength by severe or long-contin- 

Fati mental or bodily exertion; to hurass; to importune, 

Faunce: p.a. Weary; tired; jaded; harassed. 

Faun Mesome, a. Wearisome. 

iVoquist. n. [Lat. fatum, fate, and loqui, to speak.] 

Y ne who tells fortunes. 
—— n. A descendant of Fatima, daughter of 
2 obammed. 

Pas Amites.n. p. (Hist.) The name of an Arabian 
Ynasty which was founded by Mohadi-Obaidallah, who 
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Fat/iscence, n. [Lat. faticere, to gape.] Tho state 

of being chinky ; having apertures; a gaping or opening. 

Fat'ling.». A young animal, as a lamb, kid, &c., fat- 

tened for slaughter; a fat animal. 

Fnt'lute, n. Linsecd-oil und pipe-clay mixed together 

for the purpose of filling crevices, joints, ur apertures. 

Fat ly, adv. Greasily; grossly. 

Fat‘ner,n. He who, or that which, gives fatness or 

fertility, 

Fat ness, n. The quality or state of being plump, 

full-fed, or corpulent.— Richness; fertility; fruittul- 

ness; that which gives fertility, — Uuctuousness; oili- 
ness; greasiness, 

Fat'tem, v.a. [A S. fettian, to make fat.) To make 

fleshy or plump with fat; to feed for slaughter. — To 

make fertile; to render fruitful; as, fields fattened with 
blood. 

e. n. To grow corpulent, thick, plump or fleshy; to be 

pampered, 

Fat'tener, n. He who, or that which, fattens; a fatner. 

Fat'tening, u. The state of becoming fat; the process 

of becoming plump or corpulent. 

F. domestic animals. The object of fattening is to 
accumulate flesh and fat for sale. The means used by 
all fatteners of domestic animals, whether quadrupeds 
or poultry, are: preventing the animals from taking 
exercise, nnd tempting them to eat by the variety and 
quality of their food. The best system is called bor- 
Jreding, by which a dry and warm Jair is provided along | 
with opportunity for a minimum of exercise. 
Fat'tiness, n. Greasiness ; unctuousness; grossness. 
Fnt'tish, a. Inclined to corpulency. 

Estty, a. Greasy; oleaginous; unctuous ; as, the fatty 

issue. 

(Anat.) The cellular membrane has been called fatty 
or adipose, from an opinion that in its areolæ the fat 
is deposited. The arevlar membrane, however, merely 
lodges between its lamella and filaments, the vesicles 
in which the fat is contained. 

Futty vesicles are small burs which enclose the fat. 
Fatty Acids, u. pl. (Chem.) When a fator oil is saponi- 

fied by an alkali, a peculiar change takes place, the svari- 

nolein, and palmitin or margarin of which itis composed, 
and which ure the stearate, oleate, and palmitate or mar- 
grate of glycerine respectively, leave the glycerine and 
unite with thealkali to form stearate, oleate, and palmitate 
or margarateof potash or soda, as the case may be. On 
decomposing either of these compounds with a strong 
mineral acid, the alkali unites with it, setting the fatty 

acid free, To try this, dissolve some tallow or oil in a 

solution of potash or soda, and precipitate the fatty acids 

by means of oil of vitriol. The F. A. fall into two groups, 

— the stearic series, and the oleic series. The principal 

Members of the stearic series are the melissic and cerotic 

found in beeswax, the stearic in most animal fits; the 

palmitic, in palin-oil; the lauric, in cocou-nnt-oil ; and 
the butyric, in butter. Those of the oleic series are the 
crucic, found in mustard-seed and rape-seed; tho oleic, 
in all non-drying oils; the physetoleic, in sperm-oil, and 
gome others, These acida are insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and in ether, and are less fusible than | 
the original fats. They are also soluble in benzole aud 
oil of turpentine, and wlien free froin volatile products 
are insipid and odorless, 

Fntu'itous, a. Weak in mind; foolish; stupid; im- 
becile. 

Fnatu'ity, n. [Lat. fatuitas, from fatuus, foolish.] Fool- 
ishness or weakness of mind. In fatuous persons, the 
mental powers they once possessed have been impaired 
or extinguished; while in the case of the imbecile or 
idiot, the mental powers have beeu deficient from birth. 
In F, the impoverishment of mind is sometimes so ex- 
treme, and the sufferer is so little influenced by cou- 
sciousness as to lose a knowledge of his own existence; 
and so little by impressions through the external senses, 
and by the iustincts of the sensory ganglia, as to be 
equally ignorant of the existence of others. Life is 
vegetative merely. This deprivation may be partial or 
complete. It may appear as a weakening of sensibility. 
This is not the tolerance of powerful or painful impres- 
sions, or indifference to such, springing from abstraction 
or engrossment of the attention, but positive extinction 
of perception; or it may present the more common form 
of enfeebleinent of intelligence, of memory, of the will, 
where the patient is apathetic, passive, plastic. It is fre- 
quently the disease of youth, of the period of puberty, 
contemporan s with growth, with debilitating and ex- 
haustive processes, and depending, in all probability, as 
iu the other forms,upon insufficient nutrition of the brain. 
At this age, the injury is reparable; and what may be 
designated juventle dementia bas the rare distinction of 
being curable. More frequently, it is the sequel of mania, 
melancholia, and severe affections of the nervous system. 
The deterioration here nrises from actual changes in the 
nervous structure, which render healthy nutrition impos- 
Bible; so that, although mitigation, and sometimes to a 
marvellous extent, is within reach of treatment, recovery 
is believed to be impracticable. Again, it is nn affection 
of old age; and although senile dementia may seem but 
an exaggerated state of dotage, it is accompanied by 
such marked physical changes as to leave no doubt that 
it originates in circumstances differing widely from that 
gradual degeneration of the tissnes which is evidenced by 
the “second childishness and mere oblivion." Lastly, 
this state may follow fever, when it is transitory, and 
generally of brief duration. Fatuity is one of the few 


morbid mental conditions recognized in our legal code, 


"Urished from 910 to 936 A. p. and asserted that he 

escended from Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, 

and Ismael, a grandson of Ali. They reigned over 
ypt and the N. of Africa till 1171. 


even by name, as relieving from the consequences of 
criminal acts. and as disqualifying for the adininistra- 
tion and disposal of property. 


Fnt'-witted, c. 
Faubou 
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to Heh. patha and chale, pothah, to. open, to allow one's 
self to be deceived.) Babbling; garrulous; open-mouthed ; 
foolish; silly; weak-minded, 
; deceptive; without reality. 
Dull; heavy; stupid. 
s (fo'boorg,) n. (Fr. faubourg, from fauz, 
false, and bourg, n market-town; Lat. burgus.) A dis- 
trict now witlun, but which was formerly without the 
walls of a city ; a suburb of a city. 
Fnu'enl,a. (Lat. faucaliz, from fauces, the throat, or 
opening of the throat.) Guttural; produced in tke 
throat; said of certain sounds produced in the fauces, 
or opening of the throat. 
Fau'ces, n. pi. (Lat, from obs. faux — plu. fauces, 
probably from the obs. Gr. pharern, to clenve.] (Anat.) 
The upper part of the throat, from the root of the tongue 
to the entrance of the gullet; tlie posterior part of the 
montn terminated by the pharynx and larynx. 

(Bot.) The gaping purt or orifice of a monopetalous 
flower. — Lowion. 

(Conch.) The opening into the first chamber ots shell. 

aig. 

Fau'cet, n. Fr. fausset, or faucet, n spigot; from Lat. 
Jauces, the throat.) The pipe inserted in a keg or bar- 
rel, to give vent to its contents: a spigot, top, or slide, 
Fau'fel,». (Hind. fuwfal or fufal, the betel-nut.] 
The fruit of a species of palm-tree. 
Faugh, ( /aw,) interj. An expression of contempt or 
abhorrence. 
Fnu'jnsite. n. (Min.) A hydrous silicate of alumina, 
lime, and soda, found in octohedral crystals at Kaisers- 
stuhl, Baden. Lustre vitreous; color white, brown ex- 
ternally. Hard. 5; sp. gr. 1923. Comp. Silica 45:6, 
alumina 17:4, lime 47, soda 5:2, water 27°2. 
Faulhorn, (/ozhorn) a mountain of the Bernese 
Alps, in the Oberland, 30 m. from Berne, lying between 
the valley of the Grindelwald nnd the lake Brienz, nud 
attaining an elevation of 8.600 ft. above sea-level. On 
its summit is a place of entertainment for visitors. 
Fault, n. Fr. faute; O. Fr. foulte, trom failler; Lat. 
fallere, to deceive ; allied to fail.) Offence; «light crime; 
mistake, error, or blunder: something liable to censure 
or objection ; any deviation from propriety. 
—Defect ; want; absence; puzzle; difficulty; as, to be at 
fault ; — said of a person who knows not how to proceed, 
or of a dog that has lost the scent in hunting. 

(Geol.) A fracture of strata accompanied by displace- 
ment. See UrriFr. 


—r. 4. To cause a displacement in; — said of veins or 
strata, 

Fault finder, n. One who objects; a detractor; a cen- 
surer, 


Fnult'/ful, a. Full of blemishes, defects, or errors. 

Faultily, adv. Defectively ; erroneously ; improperly; 
wrongly; imperfectly. 

Fault/iness, n. Badness; viciousness; evil disposi- 
tion. — Deficiency ; delinquency ; actual offences ; as, the 
Saultiness of a person. 

Faul'ting, n. (Geol. State or condition of being 
faulted. — Dana. 

Fnult'less, a. Not deficient; lacking In no respect; 
perfect; completely excellent: free from blemish. 

FAR edi. adv, Ina manner free from defect or 
piemish. 

Fnult'lessness, n. Freedom from blemishes or defects, 

Fault’y, a. Blumable: criminal; not innocent; worthy 
of censure; wrong; erroneous; imperfect; bad. 

Faun, (n.) n. ( Myth.) The name of a class of deities 
supposed to inhabit the groves and forests. The fauna 
nre nearly identical with the panes of Greek mythology. 
They are supposed to be the descendants of Faunus, one 
of the kings of Latium, who was worshipped as the 
god of fields and of shepherds. He is thus identified 
with the Greek Pan, and the Egyptian deity Meudes. 
The festival of the Faunntia was celebrated by the conn- 
try-people of Rome on the 5th of Dec., and referred to 
the protection Faunus exercised over the fields and cat- 
tle. Sacrifices were also burnt to him during the ides 
of February. The poets describe the fauns as having 
horns, and bodies resembling those of goats below the 
waist, but gayer, and not so hideous in appearance as 
the satyra. 

Fauna, ( fawn'a.) n. (Nat. Hist.) A term comprehend- 
ing all the members of the animal kingdom living ina 
particular district or at a particular time. Thus the 
Mexican F. includes all the animals naturally living in 
Mexico. Those inhabiting the land form the terrestrial 
F. and those inhabiting the seas, the marine F. The ex- 
tinct species constitute the fossil F.. and the living spe- 
cies the recent F. The term bears the same relation to 
the animal kingdom that Flora does to the vegetable, 
Its derivation is from the mythological fauns, regarded 
as the patrons of wild animals. In the fauna of any 
country are included only those animals which are in- 
digenous to it, and not those which have been introduced. 

Fau'nich. Loch.) a lake of Scotland, in Rosshire, 
having a length of 12 m., by a breadth of 1 m. 

Fau'nist, n. A naturalist. 

Fnu'mus, u. pl. Fausi. See Faun. 

Fau'quier, in Virgmia, a N.E. co.; area, about 680 aq. 
m. avers. Rappahannock and North rivers. and Goose 
Creek. Surface, hilly, the Blue Ridge extending along 
its N.W. border; soil, very fertile. Min. Gold. magne- 
sin, and soapstone Cap. Warrenton. Zop. abt. 25,000. 

Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, in Vir- 

inia, a village of Fauquier co., on the Rappahannock 
iver, about 57 m. W.S.W. of Washington. 

Fnu'sen, n. (W.Uyswen.] Aspecies of great eel. Chapm. 

Fau'serite, n. (Min.) A sulphate of manganese and 
magnesia, found in orthorhombic crystals, at Herren- 


ir 


nt'uous, a. 


[Lat. fatuus, from fari, to speak ; allied 
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grund, Hungary. Lustre, vitreous; color, reddish and 
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yellowish-white to colorless; translucent to transpar- 
ent. Hard. 223. Sp. gr. ISS. Comp. Sulph, acid 347, 
protox. manganese 205, magnesia 5'8, water 30. 

Fausse-braye, ( fose-brán) n. [Fr.; Ital. fossa-brea.] 
( Mil.) A low rampart and parapet which was sometimes 
raised in the ditch surrounding the defensive works of 
the 15th, lóth, and 17th centuries, It seems to have 
been an addition to the main rampart that was more 
beneficial to the attacking party than to the defenders, 
as no effectual fire could be directed from thence until 
the enemy appeared on the crest of the glacis, and it 
would afford considerable assistance to an attacking 
force in scaling the walls of a fortress after effecting a 
lodgment in the ditch. It is mostly discarded by mod- 
ern engineers, but sometimes used in front of curtains, 
under the name of Tenailles, q. v. 

Fausse Rivière, (/0ssrr-vé-air’,) in Louisiana, a 
post-village of Point Coupée parish. 

Faust, or Fust, (fowst,) Jon NN, one of the three ar- 
tists to whom the invention of printing has been as- 
cribed, was the son of a goldsmith at Mentz, Germany. 
The other two were Guttenberg and Schiffer; to the 
former of which the invention of printing with wooden 
blocks has been attributed; and to the latter, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Faust, is allowed the honor of 
having invented punches and matrices, by means of 
which this grand art was carried to perfection, It has 
been pretended that, when Faust went to Paris to sell a 
second edition of his Bible of 1462, he wes arrested on 
the supposition that he ffected the printing of his books 
by magic; but this story appears to be a mere fiction. 
It is believed that he p. of the plague in 1466, 

Faust, or Faustus, Dr. Joy, the famous magician, 

out whose name and existence Ko many obscure 
legends have grown, lived in the beginning of the 16th 
cent., and was probably born at Knittlingen, in Suabia. 
After receiving his education at Wittenberg, he went to} 
Ingolstadt, where he studied medicine, astrology, and 
magic, and occupied himself in alchemical experiments. 
Faust was a man of great scientific acquirements ; 
and, according to legendary tradition, he made use of 
his powers to inspire his countrymen with a firm belief 
that he had. dealings with the devil. The story of Dr. 
Faustus furnished the subject of a remarkable dramatic 
pem by Christopher Marlowe, and has been immortal- 
zed by the genius of Gothe. Gounod's well-known 
opera is alao founded on this character. 

Fausta, FLivis MaxiviaNa, (faws’ta,) the second wife 
of Constantine the Great. By her accusations the 
emperor pnt his son Crispus, by a former wife, to death; 
but her infidelity becoming notorious, she was suffocated 
in a bath, 227. 


FAWN 


ment. — With or by one's or your favor, with leave; by 

countenance or permission, 

Hut, with your favor | will treat it here." — Dryden. 

| Fa’‘vorable, a. [Fr., from Lat. favorabilis.] Showing 
good-will; kind; gracious ; auspicious ; propitious, 

—Palliative: tender; averse to censure. 

—Conducive to; convenient ; advantageous; suitable; fit; 
adapted; beneficial. 

Fa’ vorableness, n. Kindness; beniguity ; partiality; 
suitableness. 

Fa’vorably. adv. Kindly; with favor; with tender- 
ness ; witli kiud regard. 

Fa'vored, p. a. Treated with good will or favor; kindly 
regarded ; having & certain look of features ; us, well, or 
ill-/uvored. 

Fna'vorer, n. One who regards with favor, or friend- 
ship:a well-wisher. 

Fna'voress, n. A female who regards with favor or 
friendship. 

"a'voringly, adr. In a friendly or favoring manner. 

Fa'vorite, n. r. furori; It. favorita, trom Lat. 


erence or affection; one greatly beloved; a darling; a 
minion. — One undeservedly and unduly intrusted with 
favors by a person of authority. 

—a. Regarded with special kindness, favor, esteem, or 
preference: as, a favorite author. 

Fa'voritism.,». Fr. favoritisme.] Disposition to favor 
one or more persons or classes, to the neglect of others 
having equal claims; exercise of power by favorites. 

Fa'vorless, a. Having no patronage; not favored; 
deficient iu countenance, 

Fnvose',a. [Lat. furosus, from favus, a honey-comb.] 
(Bol.) Same as FAVEOLATE, q. v. 

Fn'vosite, n. " Favosite, from favose. See SUPRA.) 
(Pal) A kind of cellular fossil coral. 

Favre, ( /ic'r,) Gastict CLAUDE JuLrs, a French advo- 
cate, author, und orator, B. at Lyons, 1809, was prose- 
cuting his studies for the bar at the outbreak of the 
revolution of July, 1830, in which he took an active 
part. Ile soon afterwards commenced practice, whilst 
the independence of his character, the bitter irony of 
his address, and the radicalisin of his political opinions, 
mide hin a reputation, and he has remained the con- 
sistent champion of French republicanism, in the press, 
in the different national assemblies, and at the bar. After 
the revolution of Feb., 1848, F. became Secretary-general 
of the Ministry of the Interior, and was the author of 
the circular to the Commissioners of the Provisional 
Government, as well as of the “ Bulletins” of the same 
year. He acted for some time as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and opposed the expedition to Rome of 


Faus'tina, the name of two Roman ladies, mother and 
daughter, both remarkable for their profligacy. The 
elder was married to Antoninus Pius, and p. in the 3d 
year of his reign, 141; the youuger was tho wife of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Fauteuil, (tâl) n. [Fr] An armchair; the seat of 
the chairman or presiding officer of un assembly.—Mem- 
bership in the French Academy. 

Faux, (es.) Gur. See Fiwkgs (Guv.) 

Faux, n. pl. Fauces. [Lat ] The pharynx. See Fauces. 

(Bot.) The orifice of the tube of the corolla, the tube 
being formed by the confluence of tho petals. 

(Conch.) That portion of the cavity of the first chamber 
of a shell which may be seen by looking in at the 
aperture. — Craig. 

Faux-pas, (par. ) n. 

Fnve'olnte, a. [Lat. 
Honey-combed ; cellular. 

Fav’ersham, (forinerly FEvERSHAM,) a seaport-town 
of England, co. Kent, 45 m. S.E. of London, Manuf. 
Gunpowder. Pop. 6.413. 

Favignana, Ui ote jana) an island lying in the 
Mediterranean, off the coast of Sicily, 12 m. from Tra- 
pani. Id is 6 m. long. by 2 broad. 7%. 4,000. 

Fn vor, Fa’vour, ». Lat. furor, a now word in the 
age of Cicero, from faren, to be well-dixposed or inclined 
toward, probably from Gr. phad, to shin Sansk. bha, 
to shine; Fr. fareur.] Propitious aspect; good-will; 
countenance ; kindness ; grace; friendly disposition ; as, 
he enjoyed the royal favor. 

—A disposition to aid, befriend, support, promote, or jus- 
tify ; act of countenancing or looking propitiously upon. 

“The favour of learning was the humour and mode of the age." 

Temple. 

—Any act of grace or good-will; a kind act or office; a 
boon granted ; benevolence expressed by word or deed ; 
as, may I ask a faror of you? 

—Lenity ; mildness ; mitigation of punishment; a yielding 
or concession ; pardon. 

I could not discover the lenity and favour of this gia ait 

Swift. 

—The recipient or object of good-will or regard; the per- 
son or thing favored; as, “ Mau (God's) chief delight 
and favour.’ — Milton, 

—Something bestowed as an evidence of good-will; a 
token of love; anything emblematic of preference or re- 
gard, as a knot of ribbons given by a lady; something 
worn as a gage of devotion or badge of affection: as, 
wedding farors. 

^ Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, and stick it in thy 

eap." — Shaks. 

Prejudice; partiality : bias. 

An epistolary communication ; a letter; a billet; — used 
in a complimentary sense; as, “ your esteemed favor is 
duly to hand.” 

In favor of, favorable to; inclined in another’s behalf: 
as, to be zn faror of a certain candidate, — In faror 


Fr.] A false step ; a mistake. 
urvus, a honey-comb.] (Lot.) 


Dec. 1818. F. became the strenuous opponent of Lonis 
Napoleon after the latter's election to the Presidency, 
and the leader of the party of the Montagne on t 
flight of Ledru Rollin. F.'s defence of Orsini in 1858 
created a great sensation by its boldness and eloquence. 
In tho same year he became a member of the legislative 
body ; since which time he has distinguished himself by 
his speeches in favor of complete liberty of the press, 
against the law of * Deportation,” the war with Austria 
of 1559, and, in 1864, by an attack on the policy of tbe 
imperial govt. in the Mexican war. He became vice- 
president of the provisional government of national 
defence, and minister of foreign affairs in Sept., 1870; 
signed the definitive treaty of peace with Prussia, May 
10, 1871, and resigned his post two months later. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1867. D. 1880, 
Fawkes, Faux, or Vaux, Guy, one of the conspir- 
ators in the “Gunpowder Plot," was B. in Yorkshire, 
England, and enlisted in the Spanish army in the Nether- 
lands. There he was found by Winter, one of the Ro- 
man Catholic conspirators, and with him returned to 


He passed under the name of Johnson, as servant to 
Thomas Percy, another conspirator, and was placed to 
Jodge in the house next to the Parliament Hanse. After 
collecting the necessary combustibles, F. worked his 
way into the coal-cellar under the House of Lorda, and 
after storing it with gunpowder, Kc, was appointed to 
the dangerous duty of firing the mine, The govt. hav- 
ing had timely information of the detestable plot, the 

House of Lords and its cellar was searched, and F. found 

secreted amidst some casks of gunpowder, Nov. 5, 

1105, He was nt once arrested, soon after tried, and, 

Jan. 31, 1606, suffered death at Westminster with sev- 

eral of the other conspirators. 

Fawn, n. Fr. fion, probably from Lat. hoedus, a young 
goat; in the Sabine tongue, fedus.) The young of vari- 
ous animals; as of a lion, bear, wolf, deer, &c. 

—A buck or doe of the first year. 

—A color resembling that of a fawn. 

r. a. [Fr. fuonner, to bring forth a fawn.] To bring 
forth a fawn, or young. 

Fawn, v.n. [s S. fugnian, firgenian, to be glad in: 
to be delighted with.] To court favor or show attach- 
ment to by frisking about one, as a dog; to cringe and 
bow to gain favor; to wheedle. 

En. A smile, cringe, or bow; mean flattery. 

| Fawn, in /^nnsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 

pop. about 2,500, 

| Fawn, or Fiwn Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-town- 
ship of York co. ; pop. about 1.800. 

Fnwn'er, n. One who cringes meanly, or flatters 
basely ; a sycophant; a tondx. 

Fawn ing. n. he act of meanly, or servilely flatter- 
ing, or cringing to any one. 

|Fnwn'ing. p.a. Flattering by cringing and meanness. 

—Bringing forth a fawn. 


with, encouraged by: propitiouslv looked upon by; re- 
eeiving countenance from; as, in fuvor with the govern- 


Fawn’ ingly, adv. In a cringing or servile way; with 


mean flattery. 
884 


favere.) A person or thing regarded with peculiar pref- | 


England, in 1604, after agreeing to assist in the plot.“ 


FAYE 


Fawn River, in Michigan, enters the St. Joseph's 
River from St. Joseph's co. 

—A post township of St, Joseph's co.; pop. about 600. 

Faxar’do, or FAJAk'bo, a town and small island of 
Porto Rico, iu the W. Indies; pop. ubout 2,500. 

Fax on, in Minnesota, a post-township of Sibley co., on 

the Minnesota River, about 8 m. N.E. of Henderson; 

pop. about 800. 

ny, u. Fr. fér, a fairy.) An elf: a sprite; a fairy. 

ay, THEODORE SEDGWICK, an American authorand diplo- 

matist, B. at New York, 1507, was called to the bar in 

1528, but did not follow the profession, He was at first 

a contributor to, and then editor of, the New York Mir- 

ror, some of his articles to which were published in a 

collected form in 1832, under the title of Dreams and 

Jteveries of a Quiet Man. In 1853 he proceeded to Eu- 

rope, where he remained for three years. and published 

his Minute Book, a journal of travel, and his first novel, 

Norman Leslie, In 1537 he was appointed U. S. Recre- 

tary of Legation at Berlin, whence he was transterred 

in the capacity of resident Minister to Berne, in Switzer- 
land, a post he held till 1860. In 1840 he published the 

Countess Ida; in 1842, Hoboken, a Romance of New York; 

both novels written against the practice of duelling; 

and in 1851, Ulric, or the Voices, a poem in 20 cantos. 

F.. who is the author of other works, bas published a 

History of Switzerland. 

Fay al. oue of the Azores Islands. Sec Azores, (THE.) 

Fny'nlite, n. (in.) A silicate of the protoxide of 
iron, of a black or greenish-black color. metalloid lustre, 
opaque, and attractible by the magnet; sp. gr. 4-414. 
Found in Mourne Mts., Ireland, and at Fayal, Azores, 
It also occurs as a product of the puddling furnace. 
Comp. Silica 205, protoxide of iron 70:5. Some varie 
ties contain also lime, manganese, maguesia, and alu- 
mina, in small quantities, 

Faye, Herve Avcuste ETIENNE ALBANO, an eminent 
French astronomer, B. 1814, was educated at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and afterwards became a pupil at the 
Observatoire. In 1852 he discovered a new comet, to 
which his name was assigned, and received the La- 
lande" prize from the Academy of Sciences. In 1562 
F. was appointed a member of the Bureau of Longitudes, 
and in 1564, a member of the Imperial Council of Public 
Instruction. M. Faye was Professor of Geodesy at the 
Ecole Polytechnique from 1549 to 1854. He is the au- 
thor of several works on astronomy. 

Fayette’. See LAFAYLTTE. 

Fayette’, in Alabama, a W.N.W. co., bordering on the 
Mississippi; area, about 900 sq.m. Rivers. Sipsey (or 
New) River, and Cold Fire, Yellow, and Luxapatilla 
creeks. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. Cap. Fayette 
Court-House. I. about 15,000. 

—A village, cap. of the above co., about 110 m. N. N. W. of 
Selina, 

Fayette’, in Georgia,a N.W. central co.; area, abont 
300 sq. m. Rivers. Flint River, and Whitewater, Line, 
and Rose creeks. Surface, generally level; so], not 
very fertile. Min. Iron and granite. Cap. Fayetteville. 
Fup. (1880) 8,605, 

Fayette’, in ling, a S. central co.; area, abt. 640 sq. 
m. rers. Kaskaskia River. Surface, level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Vandalia. Php. about 25.000. 

—A post-village and township of Greene co., about 30 m. 
N. of Alton; pep. about $00. 

Fayette’, in diana, an E. S. E. co.: area, abt. 200 sq. 
m. Rivers. W. Fork of Whitewater River. Surface, 
level. Cap. Connersville. Prp. about 20,000. 

A township of Vigo co.: pop. about 2,000, 

Fayette, in Jowa, a N. E. co.; area, about 720 eq. m. 
Rivers. Turkey River. Surface, undulating; soil, fer- 
tile. Cup. West Union, 

A township of Decatur co. 

—A post-village of Fayette co., on the Volgn River, about 
10 m. W. N. W. of Dubuque; pop. about 1,400. 

—A township of Linn co. 

Fayette, in Kentucky, n. N.E. central co.; aren, about 
300 sq. m. Rivers. Kentucky River, and Hickman's 
Creek. — Sur fuce, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Lexing- 
ton, Pop. (1880) 29,023, 

Fayette, in Maine, a post-township of Kennebec co.; 
pop. about 1,200. 

Fnyette, in Michigan, a township of Hilisdale co.; pop. 
about 800. 

Fayette, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Jefferson 
co., ubout 30 m. E.N.E. of Natchez; pop. about 500, 

Fayette, in Missouri, n post-village, cap. of Howard 
co. on Bonne Femme Creek, abt. 60 m. N.W. of Jeffer- 
son City; pop. about 6,000. 

Fayette, in New York, a village of Chautauqua co., on 
Lake Erie, about 31 m. 8.W. of Buffalo. 

A village of Chenango co., abt. 106 m. W.S.W. of Albany. 

—A post-township of Seneca co., abt. 12 m. N. of Ovid; pop. 
about 6,000. 

Fayette, in Ohio, n S.W. central co. ; area, abt. 415 sq. 
m. Jtirers, Paint and Deer creeks. Surface, generally 
level: soil, fertile. Cup. Washington. Pop. about 25,000. 

—A village of Fulton co., abt. 45 m. W. of Toledo. 

—A township of Lawrence co. ; pop. about 1,600. 

Fayette; in Pennsylvania, a S. W. co.. bordering on W. 
Virginia; area, abt. 800 sq. m. Rirers. Monongahela 
and Yonghiogheny rivers, and Redstone, Dunlap's, In- 
dian, and Jacob's creeks. Surface, diversified, in some 
parts mountainous; sod, very fertile. Min. Irou and 
bituminous coal are abundant and unrivalled. Cap. 
Uniontown. Pop. (1880) 58,852. 

—A post-village of Alleghany co., abt. 13 m. W. of Pittsburg. 

—A post-ollice of Fayette co. 

—A township of Juniata co.: pop. abont 2,500. 

Fayette, in Tennessee, a S. W. co., bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi; area, abt. 560 sq. m. Rivers. Loosahatchie and 
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Woif rivers. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. 

Somerville, Jp. about 28,000. 

Fayette’, in Texas, a S. E. central co.; area, about 1,050 

m. Rivers. Colorado River. Surface, undulating; soil, 
very fertile. Min. Coal. Cap. La Grange. 
ayette, in Wisconsin, a. post-village and township of 
Lafayette co., abt. 50 m. of Madison ; pop. of township, 
about 1,500. 

Fayette, in W. Virginia, a S. central co.; area, about 
770 sq. m. Rivers. Kauawha (or New), Gaulcy, and 
Meadow rivers, Surface, mountainous, Marshall's Pil- 
lar, a remarkable cliff, some miles from Fayetteville, 
rises 1,000 ft. above Kanawha River, on which it is lo- 
cated. Soil, fertile. Min. Ironore. Cup. Fayetteville. 
ree Oot wai; li fie 1 F 

Pa ner, in Tennessee, a post-vil of Fa; 
mA co., about 175 m. W. S. W. of Nashville. E y: 

Fayette Court-House, in Alabama, See FAYETTE- 


VILLE. 
Fayette Ridge, in Maine, a P. 0. of Kennebec co. 
Fayette Springs, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 

Fayette co. 


Fay'etteville, or Faverre CovnT-Hovsr, in Alabama, 
a post-village, cap. of Fayette co., about 150 m. N.W. of 
bation, Pape 

Fay'etteville, in Alabama, a village of Talladega co. 

Fay'ette ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, capital of 

ashíngton co., about 200 m. N.W. of Little Rock; pop. 
aione I oii ia 
etteville, in Georgia, a vill cap. of Fay- 

se about 20 m. S. of MR TA i 

Fay'etteville, in Illinois, a post-village of St. Clair 
co., on the Kaskaskia River, abt. 14 m. S. E. of Belleville. 

Fayetteville, in Indiana, a village of Fayette co. 

—A t-village of Lawrence co. 

Fayetteville, in Missouri, a post-village of Johnson 
co., about 20 m. 8. by E. of Lexington. 

Fnyette ville, in N. Carolina, a post-town, capital of 
Cumberland co., on Cape Fear River, about 60 m. 8. of 
Raleigh; pop. about 5,500. 

Fayetteville, in New York, a post-village of Manlius 
township, Onondaga co., abt. 120 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Fayette ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Brown co. 

Fayette ville, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Frank- 
lin co., about 145 m. W. of Philadelphia; pop. abt. 500, 

Fayetteville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Lin- 
coln co., on Elk River, abt. 75 m. 8. by E. of Nashville. 

Fayetteville, in Texas, a post-village of Fayette co. 

Fayetteville. in Vermont, a post-village, cap. of Wind- 
ham co., about 100 m. 8. of Montpelier. 

Fayetteville, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. 
Fayette co. about 35 m. S. E. of Charleston. 

Fay’mouth, in Michigan, a township of Saginaw co.; 
pop. about 100. 

Fayoum, or Faioum, (fa-yoom’,) a famons valley 
and prov. of Central Egypt, anciently the name of Ar- 
sinoé, and stretching out into the desert, which almost 
entirely surrounds it. In extent, its length may be taken 
at 40 m., by a width of 30. Desc. Generally fertile, pro- 
ducing dhurra, rye, barley, flax, cotton, and sugar. 
Near the cap. large quantities of roses are cultivated, 
and are converted into rose-water which is highly es- 
teemed. The land capable of cultivation in F. has been 
estimated at 450 sq. m., of which scarcely the half is at 

resent tilled. Manuf. Woollen, linen, and cotton goods. 

‘© communication with F. is carried on by caravans, 
which set out weekly from the village of Tamieh. Cap. 
Faioum. Jp. unascertained, but considerable, and 
chiefly Arabs. 

Fays’ton, in Vermont, a townshi 
AY» v ille, In Michigan, 

v ille, in Michi, & village of Genesee co., abt. 

ph; N. of Flint. 55 , 

Fav, Valle, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Worcester co. 

T. B. re. (fa'tz0-let,) n. [ It. fazzoletto.] A handkerchief. 
of — 14 breviation of 
of me aith.] A title first conferred upon Henry VIII. 
hi nland by the Pope, and subsequently retained by 

Fé S Sticcessors on the throne. 
EA ic in Spain, U. States, and S. America, See 


Feale 
i 11 um 


in 
erick. 


the S} 


of 


p of Washington co.; 


él,) a river of Ireland, in Munster, which, ris- 
e mountains dividing the cos. Cork and Lim- 
Halls, by a tidal æstuary called the Cashin, into 

F annon, II m. above Kerry Head, 
— ty,n. [Fr. Tte O. Fr. féaultzé, from Lat. fideli- 
— des, faith.) (Feudal Law.) Tho oath of fidelity 
ern by every tenant, on admission, to be true to his 


je rior lord. General F. was that due from the sub- 
F. 4 2 the prince; special F, ſrom tenant to mesne lord, 
ME — to differ froin homage in being due to every 

. [A.S. fær, fear; aferan, to frighten; Ger. 
Tm, danger; akin to Lat. vereri, to be afraid.] Ap- 
folic; p sion of approaching evil, danger, or eath ; 


n it ude; dread; terror.— The source, cause, or occa- 
of i danger; apprehension or alarm. — Apprehension 
ren curring the anger of God; feeling of awe and rev- 
kas Os toward the Supreme Being; due regard to the 
nin. and word of God; as, the fear of God is the begin- 
(St wisdom. — Prov. ix. 10, 
eorr. *«Z.) This operation npon the mind is often, if un- 
wheo ted, attended with the most serious conseqnences 
Fe sickness is present or disease expected. On many 
ma the influence of fear is far more serious in its 
than the worst form of the dreaded malady. 
epidemic diseases, particularly plague and chol- 


effect 
In an 
wa th 
as fatal as the infection, — paralyzing the system, and 
TObbing the body of the natural elasticity of its nervous 
ina, and the mind of the buoyancy of hope, mak- 


t. Fidei Defensor, Defender! 


e terror inspired by either scourge has been quite|. 
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ing voluntary victima of those who, from age and 
strength, had the best probability of escaping. "There 
are few medical men who have not had cases of small- 
pox, where the patient, by his own alarm, has produced 
the disease, and where no direct contagion to excite it 
Fear is a mental poison, and the most 
potent of all antagonists to health and medicine ; and 
as faith has cured more diseases than physicians ever 
prescribed for, so fear is more destructive than the worst 
form of contagion, 

Fear, v.a. To dread; to consider with apprehension or 
terror; as, “I fear not death."— Dryden. 

To affright; to terrify; to make afraid. 

—To be anxious or solicitous for. 

—v.n To live in horror; to be afraid; to feel an appre- 
hension, as of some impending evil; to expect with 
emotions of alarm or solicitude. 

Fenr'er, n. One who fears or dreads. 

Fenr'ful, a. Timorous; timid; easily made afraid; as, 
“he’s gentle and not feurful."— Shaks. 

—Awful; to be dreaded; terrible; frightful; impressing 
fear. 

—Indicative of fear; caused by fear. 

Fenar'fully, adv. In a fearful manner; frightfully ; 
timorously. 

Fear fulness, n. State or quality of being timorous 
orafraid; timidity; terror; dread; awe; apprehension 
of evil. 

Fear'ing, in Ohio, a post-township of Washington co. ; 
pop. abt, 1,650. 

Fearless. a. Bold; intrepid; without dread; as, fear- 


less of danger. 

Fearless. „ adv. Without dread; intrepidly. 

Fearlessness, n. Freedom from fear; boldness; 
courage: iutrepidity. 

Fear'naught, n. A dreadnaught; a thick, heavy 
woollen stuff. 

Fearn's Sprin: in Mississippi, a post-village of 
Winston co., abt. 105 m. N.E. of Jackson. 

Feasibility, n. [See FEAsiBur.] Capability of execu- 
tion; practicability; a thing practicable. 

Fea'sible, a. B ee ced from faire, to make; Lat. 
Facere, to do.] Practicable; that may be effected ; ca- 
pable of being done or accomplished ; as, a feasible un- 
dertaking. 

Fea'sible, n. Whatever is practicable; as, the feasible 
differs from the possible, 

Fea'sibleness, z. Practicability; capability of being 


was possible. 


executed. 
Fen'sibly, adv. Practicably. 
Feast, n. Ò. Fr. feste ; Fr. fète; Lat. festus ; Sc. dies, a 


holiday.) A festival; a holiday ; a joyous anniversary; 
a solemnity. — An entertainment at table; a sumptuous 
meal given to a number of persons; a rich repast; 
a banquet. 

(EccL) Almost every religion, true or false, has had 
its solemn feast-days. The aucient Greeks and Romans 
had them, as well as the Jews and modern Christians. 
God appointed several festivals among the ancient Jews, 
the first and most ancient of which was the Sabbath, or 
seventh day of the week, commemorative of the cre- 
ation. The Passover was instituted in memory of their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and of the favor of God in 
sparing their first-born, when those of the Egyptians 
were slain. The feast of Pentecost was celebrated on 
the 50th day after the Passover, in memory of the law 
being given to Moses on Mount Sinai. The feast of 
Tents, or Tabernacles, was instituted in memory of 
their fathers having dwelt in tents for forty years in 
the wilderness, and all Israel were obliged to attend 
the temple and dwell eight days under tents. These 
were their principal feasts; but they had numerous 
others; as the feast of Trumpets, the feast of Expiation 
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—v. n. To eat sumptuously ; to eat together on a day of 


joy ; To dine or sup on rich or rare provisions. 
„Our church-wardens feast on tbe silver, and give us the 
farthings." — Gay. 


Fenst'-dny, n. A holiday; a day of festivity. 
Fenst'er, n. 


One who fares sumptuously ; one who 
gives splendid banquets, 


Feast'erville, in Pennsylvania, a P. 0. of Bucks co. 


Feast ful, a. Festive; joyful; as,“ his feastful friend.” 
,» 5, , e 


—Luxurious; riotous. 


“ The suitor train 
His herbs and flocks im feast/ul rives devour.” — Pope. 

Fenst'fully, adv. Festively; joyfully; luxuriantly. 

Fenst'-rite, ». Custom observed at entertainments. 

Feast’-won, a. Procured by giving a banquet; bribed 
by an entertainment. 

Feat, n. [Fr. fait; O. Fr. faict; Lat. factum, a deed, 

from facere, to make.) An act; deed of prowess or 
strength; an exploit; an achievement by strength, 
skill, or cunning; as, a feat of arms. 

Fen'ther, n. E. S. fedher ; Ger. feder ; Icel. feodur ; 
allied to Lat. penna, equiv. to petna, and Gr. pteron, from 
petesthai.) A plume of a bird. — ‘The general name of 
the covering of birds, — Kind; nature; species; as, 
“birds of a feather,” i. e., of the same kind or epecies.— 
An ornament; a vain or empty title.— A sort of natu- 
ral frizzling of the hair on the neck or forehead of a 
horse, rising above the surrounding hair, and resem- 
bling the tip of an ear of corn. — A small piece of iron 
used in splitting stone. 

(Physiol, and Com.) Feathers are a peculiar modifi- 
cation of the tegumentary system forming the external 
covering or plumage of birds. Though chemically simi- 
lar to, and e e with, the hair of mammala 
their anatomical structure is in some respects different. 
They consist of the quill, the shaft, and the ranes, (Fig 
996.) The quill, a, is a hollow, semi-transparent, horny 
cylinder, by which the feather is attached to the skin, 
and terminates below in an obtuse extremity, presenting 
an orifice, ¢, termed the lower umbilicus. A second 
orifice, leading into the interior of the quill, and termed 
the second umbilicus, f, is situated at the opposite end, 
where the two vanes meet and unite. It combines 
strength with lightness in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. The cavity of the quill contains a series of conical 
capsules united together by a central pedicle, forming 
the membranous remains of the original formation-pulp. 
The shaft, b b, is quadrilateral, 
with a smooth convex surface; 
it contains a white, dry, and 
very light pith. The ranes,cc, 
are subdivided into two parts, 
—the barbs and the barbules. 
The sides of the shaft are cov- 
ered with the barbs, and euch 
barb forms of itself a small 
shaft, which is covered in a 
similar manner with little 
burbs on each edge. These 
barbules are so firmly bound 
to each other, that, although 
in reality separate, they seem 
to adhere. The feathers of 
birds are changed at periodical 
intervals. Thisis called *moult- 
ing.” Feathers vary in their 
size, form, and function, and 
in most cases are accompanied 
by an accessory plume, which 
is usually in the form of a 
small downy tuft. In high 
northern latitudes, the inhab- 
itants wear the skins of some 


or Atonement, the feast of the Dedication of the Tem- 
ple, the Moons, &c. In the Christian Church, no festi- 
val appears clearly to have been instituted by Jesus 
Christ or his apostles, yet Christians have always cele- 
brated the memory of his resurrection, and numerous 
others were iutroduced at an early period. At first, they 
were only appointed to commemorate the more promi- 
nent events in the life and death of our Redeemer, and 
the labors and virtues of the apostles and evangelists ; 
but martyrs came soon after to he introduced, and by 
the 4th century their number had increased to a very 
extravagant extent. And not only so, but instead of 
being spent in devotional exercises, they were employed 
in the indulgence of sinful passions, and in criminal 
pursuits; indeed, many of the festivals were instituted 
on a pagan model, and perverted to similar purposes. 
Feasts are either movable or immovable. Immovable 
feasts are such as are celebrated constantly on the same 
day of the year, the principal of which being Christmas- 
day, Circumcision, Epiphany, Candlemas or Purification, 
Lady-day or the Annunciation, All-Saints, All-Souls ; 
besides the days of the several apostles, as St. Thomas, 
St. Paul. Movable feasts are such as are not confined 
to the same day of the year. Of these, the principal is 
Easter, which gives law to all the rest, all of them fol- 
lowing and keeping their proper distances from it; as 
Palm - Sunday, Good Friday, Ash-Wednesday, Sexagesima, 
Ascension-day, Pentecost. and Trinity Sunday. Besides 
these, which are general, there are others which are 
local or occasional, enjoined by the magistrate, or vol- 
untarily set on foot by the people, such as, in this coun- 
try, the Anniversary of American Independence cele- 
brated annually on the 4th of July, and Thanksgiving- 
day, also held every year on a day set apart by the Pres- 
ident for the occasion. 

—v.a. To entertain snmptuously, or magnificently ; as, 

“to feast with great show of favor.” — Hayward. 

Jo delight; to pamper; to gratify luxuriously. 


birds, with the feathers on, as 
clothing. In Greenland, clothes 
made with the skins of eider- 4 

ducks are worn with the feath- Fig. 996, — FEATHER. 
ers inside. The ancient Mexi- 

cans made pictures with the colored plumes of hum- 
ming-birds, after the manner of mosaic. Feathers form 
a considerable article of commerce. The feathers of the 
ostrich have been held in high estimation from the 
times of antiquity, and have been used as ornaments for 
the fans and -dresses of ladies, the helmets of war- 
riors, and for gay processions, The finest feathers 
used for beds are those of the eider-duck, which is 
chiefly obtained in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. 
Very fine feathers, especially for quills, are obtained 
from Hudson's Bay.— Down, or the first covering of 
young birds, is also an article of commerce, The down 
of the swan is brought from Dantzic. 

A feather in one's cap, an honor or credit; a mark of 
distinction. — To show the white feather, to display 
cowardice. — To be in high feather, to be in exuberant 
spirits. — To cut a feather, ( Naut.) to cause a wake be- 
hind a vessel in motion ; to cause the water to foam by 
the quick, vibratory action of oars. 

—v.a. To dress, fit, or deck with feathers; to cover with 
foliage in a feathery manner; to furnish with a feather 
or feathers; as, to feather un arrow, to feather a bonnet, 
—To tread, as a cock. 

He feather'd her a hundred times a day.” — Dryden, 

—To enrich; to deck; to embellish; to adorn; as, he is 
feathered like a peacock. 

To feather one’s nest, to provide for one’s self, by ab- 
stracting a portion of money, property, &c., belongin, 
to another when passing through one’s hands, and sel 
appropriating the same ; to accumulate wealth, whether 

by fair or unfair means; — this expression takes rise 

from the practice of birds in collecting here and there 
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materials for their nests.— To feather an oar. (Naut.) 
A term used in rowing, signifying the bringing of an 


oar-blade out of the water into a horizontal position, in 


such a manner as to cut both wind and water without 
resistance from either. 

--v.a. To throw or swing into a horizontal position; as, 
to feather an var. 


“The feathering oar returns the gleam.” — Tickell, 


Feath’er-alum, n. (Min.) A variety of alum. Same 
as HALOTRICHITE, q. v. 

Feath'er-bed, u. A bed stuffed with feathers; a soft 
bed, 

Keath'er-bonrding, n. That kind of weather- 
boarding in which the edge of one board overlaps that 
of another. 

Feath’er-driver, n. One who beats or prepares fea- 
thers for use by freving them of extraneous matter and 
airing them. 

Feath’ered, p.a. Covered with feathers; enriched, 
fitted, or furnished with feathers, as an arrow; winged. 
—Furnished with anything similar to feathers; as, laud 
is said to be feathered with trees. 

Feath’er-edge, n. Boards or planks having one edge 
thinner than the other, are called feuther-cdge stuff. 

Fenth'er-edged, a. Having one edge thinner than 
another. 

Fenth'er-few, n. An inaccurate spelling of FEVER- 
FEW, q. v. 

Fenth'er-grass, n. (Bot.) See Stipa. 

Fenth'ering, n. (Arch.) See For. 

(Naut.) In rowing, the act of turning the blade of 
the oar, while emerging from the water preparatory to 
being thrown forward for another dip, from a vertical 
to a horizontal position. The oar thus turned offers 
less resistance to the wind or to the water, should waves 
strike it, and has a more elegant appearance. 

Fenth'erless, a. Unfledged; destitute of feathers. 

Feath'erly, or Feathery, d. Having the appear- 
ance of feathers; plumose. 

Fenth'er Ore, n. (Min. A sulphuret of antimony 
and lead, in capillary or cobweb crystallizations; u 
vuriety of JAMESONITE, q. v. 

Feath’er River, iv (California, rises in the E. part 
of Plumas co., and flowing generally S.W., enters tlie 
Sacramento River, abt. 30 m. above Sacramento City. 

Feath’er River, in /daho, enters the 8. fork of the 
Boisée River iu Alturas co. 

Fenth'erstone, in Minnesota, a village and township 
of Goodhue co., abt. 9 m. S.W. of Red Wing. 

Fenth'er-veined, a. ( Bot.) Sune as PEN NINERVED, q.v. 

Feath'er-weight, n. A very light weight, so exact 
that a feather might turn the scale; the smallest weight 
that can be put on the back of a horse in a race or other 
match; the lightest champions among pugilists. 

Feat'ly, adv. Neatly; deftly; skilfully; adroitly; 
dexterously. 

Fent' ness, n. Neatness: nimbleness; adroitness. 

Fea‘ture, n. [N. Fr. faiture; O. Fr. fuiture, from 
Jaire; Lat. factura, from facere, to mnke.] The cast 
or make of the face, or of any singlo linenment; gen- 
eral appearance of the person; used in the plural for 
the entire face, 


“Tt is for homely features to keep home." — Milton. 


—The form of any part of the surface of a thing. — The 
cast or structure, as of a landscape; an essay. — Any 
prominent point; as, a feature of the law, — Any marked 
peculiarity. 

Fen'tured, a. 
in features. 

Fen'tureless, a. Not having features, or presenting 
indistinct ones. 

Fen'turely,adr. Prominently; showing striking pe- 
culiarities. 

Fenze, c,) v. a. [Ger. fasen, to separate, from fase, a 
fibre or thread.) To untwist the end of à rope. 

—n. State of fretfulness; worry or anxiety; excitement. 

Febric'ula, n. (Lat. dim. of febris, a fever.] (Med.) 
A slight fever. 

Febrifa’cient, a. Lat. febris, n fever, and facere, to 
produce.] Tending to produce fever; febrific. 

—n. [See SuPRA.| That which tends to produce, or cause 
fever. 

Febrif'ie, a. [Fr. fébrisique.) Causing or producing 
fever; febrifacient. 

Febrif'ugal,a. Lat. f-hrifugalis, from febris, afever, 
and fugare, to put to flight.) Tending to mitigate or 
eure fever. 

Feb'rifuge, n. [See above.] ( Med.) A medicine tend- 
ing to cure, or alleviate fever. As fevers are cured by 
several classes of medicines, the list of F. would be very 
numerous, embracing articles from the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms, and comprehending tonics, 
stimulants, emetics, diaphoretics, purgatives, and dinret- 
ics. The term, however, should properly be confined 
to such substances ns exercise a direct and specific 
action on the chain of morbid actions which constitute 
the disease, as cinchona, quinine, and arsenic. 

Feb'rifuze, a. Anti-febrile; having the quality of 
curing fever. 

Feb'rile, a. [L. Lat. febrilis; Fr. fébrile, from Lat. 
Sebris, a fever.] Pertaining to, or indicating, fever; de- 
rived from fever; as, febrile action of the pulse, 

Feb'runmry,n. (Lat. Februarius, from februare, to pu- 
ify] The second month of our year, and containing, ordi- 
narily, twenty-eight days, except in leap-year, when it 
has twenty-nine, an intercalary day being udded, It is 
so called becansein that month funeral lustrations were 
performed at Rome. It was introduced into the calendar 

vy Numa, who gave it the twelfth place; but the decem- 
viri subsequently transferred it to where it now stands, 


Having good lineaments; resembling 
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a. [Lat. firz, pl. fæces, dregs, excrement. See 

] Containing dregs, lees, sediment, or excrement. 

Fee P, (Ja‘kawm,) a sea-port town of France, dep. 
Seinc-Intérieure, cap. cant., 48 m. N. W. of Rouen. F. is 
a place of considerable importance, having an exchange, 
and a chamber of commerce, Its port, though small, is 
one of the best on the English Channel. Manuf Sugar, 
linen, and cotton fabrics, &. It has also a brisk trade 
iu ship-building. Pep. 13,465. 

|Fe'ces, ». pl. TLat, fures, which see.] See Faces. 

| Fe’cials, or Fe’tials, u. pl. (Lat. fetiales.] (Roman 
Hist.) The Roman heralds, whose peculiar office it was 
to declare war and conclude peace. The former office 
they performed with the following ceremonie: They 
were first sent to demand redress; if it was not given 
within thirty-three days, they returned to the confines 
of the hostile state, and threw a bloody spear within 
them, having proclaimed war acccording to à giveu for- 
mula before not less than three adult witnesses. The 
F., who took the oath in the name of the Roman people 
in concluding a treaty of peace, was called Puter Futra- 
tus. The college of H, said to have been instituted by 
Numa, is supposed to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. 

Fe'cifork, n. (Lat. firces, dung, and Eng. fork.) (Zoàl.) 
The anal fork on which the larvae of certain insects 
carry their feces. i 

Feek'less, a. [See ErrEcTLESS.] Feeble; weak; im- 
becile; deficient in spirit. 

Fee'ula,. [Lat. dim. ot feces, lees: Fr. fécule.] A name 
applied to starch obtained from various sources, but more 
especially to the starch of the potato. — See STARCH. 

Fec'ulence, or Fee nlency, n. [Lat. fuculzntia ; 
Fr. féculence.] Muddiness; quality of abounding with 
lees or sediment. 

l ; fax sediment; dregs. 

Fec'ulent, a. (Lat. fecul«ntus; Fr. féculent, from Lat. 
Jex, sediment.] Abounding in dregs; foul; filthy; 
muddy ; impure; excrementitious ; abounding in impure 
substances. 

Fe'eund,a. [Fr. fécond ; Lat. fecundus, from the same 
root with Jetus, an embryo; allied to Gr. phud, to pro- 
duce; Sansk. bid, to be.] Fruitful, said of plants and 
animals; prolific; fertile; productive. 

Fec'undnte, r.a. [Fr. féconder ; Lat. fecundare, from 
Jecundus. See SUPRa.] To make fruitful or prolific; 
to impregnate, 

Fecundna'tion, n. [Lat. fecundatio, See Fkcuwp.] 
The act of rendering fruitiul or prolific; fertilization; 
impregnation. — See IMPREGNATIUN. 

Fecun'dity, n. [Fr. f//cndit/, from Lat. fecundus.) 
Fruitfulness; the quality of producing or bringing forth 
in abundance, particularly the power in female animals 
of producing their young in great numbers. — Power 
of bringing forth; fertility ; richness of invention; as, 
the fecundity of his intellect. 

Fed, imp.und pp. of FEED, q. v. 

Federal, a. (Fr. fédéral, from Lat. foedus, a covenant.] 
Derived from an agreement or covenant; pertaining to 
a league, contract, or treaty, especially between states 
or nations; founded on compact by treaty or mutual 
agreement; as, a federal union of states. 

“Contrary to all federal right and justice."—Grew. 


F. government. A government formed by tho union 
of several sovereign states, each surrendering a portion 
of its power to the central authority. But the amount 
of the power thus surrendered varies in different fed- 
erations. Thus, the government of the German empire 
as it existed before the French revolution, and that of 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands, were both 
termed F.; and the Swiss cantons, under the present 
Swiss constitution, have retained more of their individ- 
ual sovereignty than those of the United States of 
America, inasmuch as they have no permanent federal 
executive body, and their legislature. or dief, is little 
more than a meeting of delegates with full powers from 
separate republics to consider certain common concerns. 
(See Diet.) The theory of our constitution, on the con- 
trary, recognizes not only unity in respect of foreign 
relations, but also a common legislature, which alone 
has the right to impose certain taxes (such as customs), 
to regulate the management of waste or public lands 
throughout the Union, &c., us well as a permanent com- 
mon executive, consisting of the president and his cab- 
inet, charged with the snperintendence of those branches 
of administration which regard the whole community. 

Federal. Fed’eralist, n. Fr. /^/éraliste.] One 
who upholds the doctrine of confederation. 

(Amer. Hist.) The name assumed by a political party, 
formed in 1788, who claimed to be the particular friends 
of the Constitution and the Federal government. Their 
opponents, the Repnblicans, they called Anti- Federalists, 
and charged them to a certain extent, with hostility to, 
or distrust of, the Constitution and the general govern- 
ment. The leading F. were Washington, Adams, Ham- 
ilton, and Jay, and the leading Federalist States were 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, supported, generally, by 
the rest of New England. The opposition was led by 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Burr, and Gallatin. In the 
contests of the French Revolution, the F. leaned to the 
side of England, the Republicans to that of France. The 
opposition of the F. to the War of 1812, and especially 
the calling of the Hartford Convention, effected their 
destruction as a national party. In the presidential 
election of 1816 they were signally defeated, and in 1820 
they were completely disbanded. During the late civil 
war the term was applicd distinctively to those who 
adhered to the national cause, as opposed to those who 
favored and carried out the principles of secession, who 
were so-styled Confederates. 


Federal Hill, in Maryland, a P.O. of Harford co. 
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Federalism, n. [Fr fédéralisme.] The principles of 
federals, or federalists. 

Fed'ernlize, v. a. Fr. f(déraliser.) To make federate; 
to confederate for political ends and requirements; to 
unite in league and compact, as states and nations. 

Federal Point Light-house, in N. Carolina, on 
the N. side of the mouth of Cape Fear River. It exhib- 
its a light 48 feet above the sea-level, 

Fed'eralsburgh, in Muryland,a post- village of Caro- 
lina co., about 50 m. E.S.E. of Annapolis. 

Fed'eralton, in 0%, a post-village of Athens co., abt. 

| | 90 m. S. E. of Columbus. 

|Fed'erate, a. Lat. federatus, from fadero — fedus, 
fa deris, a league.) Leagued ; united by compact or con- 
federation; as, federate powers. 

Federation, u. (Fr. from L. Lat. federatio.] Confed- 
eration; act of joining in a lengue. 

—A federal or confederate government; a league; a con- 
federacy ; a compact; a bond of union, 

Fed'erative, a. [Fr. fédératif.) Uniting or combining 
in a league; forming a confederation; federal. 

Fe'din, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Falertanaces, 
having a toothed calyx and 5-fid corolla, three stamens, 
and a 3-locular fruit, crowned with the calyx. The spe- 
cies are annual plants of humble growth, with repeatedly 
forked stems, aud very small flowers, growing in culti- 
vated grounds, &c. F. fagopyrum, the Corn-salad, or 
Lamb-lettuce, (the Máche of the French, and the Ra- 
piinzscher of the Germans,) is frequently used in this 
country as spring-salad. The plant is extremely easy 
of cultivation, and can be obtained in the very first days 
of spring, when vegetables are scarce. 

Fedor. or Feodor, Ivanovitca, ( fai'dor,) the last czar 
of the dynasty of Ruric on the throne of Russia. He 
began his reign in 1584, and being weak both in body 
and mind, ussigned the government of his affairs to 
Goudonoff, who scems to have managed them with dex- 
terity and vigor. In his reign the peasants of Muscov. 
were converted into serfs, and attached to the land. 
Previously they had enjoyed personal liberty. The con- 
quest of Siberia was achieved by Goudonoff, and many 
remarkable diplomatic relations with foreign courts 
were effected; so that this reign may be deemed by no 
meana the least remarkable in the Muscovite annals. D. 
1598, 

Fedor, or Feodor, Alxxixvrren, czar of Russia, and 
eldest brother of Peter the Great. He ascended the 
throne when only 19 years of age, and evinced a strength 
of will aud determination of character, which, had he 
lived, might have anticipated the reforms which his 
younger brother was subsequently destined to effect 
among the people over whom he was called to reign. 
His reign is rendered memorable op account of Lis call- 
ing into his presence the Muscovite nobles, who deso- 
lated the country with broils about their claims of fam- 
ily precedence, and throwing the rolls of the Z'azriad, 
or“ Arrangement,” into the fire. The genealogical rec- 
ords, which did not relate to claims of precedence, were 
preserved and properly arranged, in accordance with his 
will. D. in his 25th year, 1682. 

Fee, n. [Du. vee; Icel. fe; L. Sax. vee, cattle; Gr. port, 
a flock. The Goth. faihn signifies goods, and is derived 
from fahun, to acquire.] Hire; stipend; reward; com- 
pensation for services rendered; recompense, either 
gratuitous or established by law, particularly for pro- 
fessional services; us, a lawyer's fee, a boatman's fee, Ac. 

Nothing ín courts is done without a fee." — Hubbert. 


(Frud. Low.) A fief; an estate in trust granted by a 
prince or lord, to be held on condition of personal ser- 
vices or other condition. 

(Eng. Law.) Any land or tenement held of a superior 
on certain understood conditions. 

(Amer. Liaw) An estate of inheritance, on which the 
holder has a full right of proprietorship. 

—v. a. To pay a fee to; to reward pecuniarily: to recom- 
pense for services rendered; to hire; to engage in one’s 
service by advancing a fee or sum of money ; as, to fee a 
physician. 

“ There's not a lord of them but In bis house 
I have a servant feed." — Shaka. 

Feeble, ( /7'5],) a. [Fr. faible; O. Fr. fleble, from Lat. 
flebilis, lamentable; in L. Lat. used as equivalent to de- 
bilis, debilitated. See DEpiLITY.] Wenk; infirm ; debili- 
tated of bodily system; destitute of proper physical 
strength; sickly; enervated; impotent. 

Fee’ble-min a. Weak of intellect; defective in 
constancy or resolution; vacillating; irresolute; as, 
“comfort the feeble-minded." —1 Thess. v. 14. 

Fee'ble-mindedne«ss, n. Lack of firmness or con- 
stancy of mind; irresolution ; vacillation. 

Fee’bleness, n. Weakness of body or mind; imbe- 
cility; want of force or vigor ; infirmity. 

Fee'bly, aiv. Weakly; without strength or force; as, 
to ereep along feebly. 

Feed, v. a., (tmp. and pp. Fev.) [A. S. fedan, afedan ; D. 
vodan; Ger. füttern; Goth. fodjan. See FopprR, and 
Yooh To supply with nutriment; to give food te; te 
furnish with provisions ; as, to feed a child. 

It thine enemy hunger, feed him." — Rom. XII. 20. 

—To supply ; to furnish with anything of which there ís 
constant consumption, waste, or use; as, to feed a fur- 
nace with fuel. — To graze; to consume or crop, as grass 
by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing-lands." — Mortimer. 

To pamper; to glut; to foster; to satiate. 

To feed despair, and cherish hopeless love." — Prior. 

—To fatten; to make fat or plump; as, well-fed oxen. 

“1 will feed them in a good pasture." — Ezek, xxxiv. 


—v. n. To take food; to eat; to subsist by eating; as, te 
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feed with an appetite. — To pasture ; to graze; to crop; 
to place cattle to feed. 
„Ir a man's beast shall feed in 
make restitution." — Brod. xxii. 5. 
ro prey; to encroach upon; to sponge; as, to feed on 
anticipation. 
am not covetous of gold ; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost." — Shaks. 
Feed, n. That which is eaten by beasts, — particularly 
a certain allowance of provender or fodder devoured by 
cattle, hogs, &c.; as, to give a horse a feed. — Pasture; 
grass ; nueadow-land, 
** His bounds of feed are now on sale." — Shaks. 


Act of eating; a meal; — generally applied in a vulgar 
sense ; as, we had a capital feed at his house. 

Freed er. n. One who gives food or supplies nourish- 
ment; one who fattens cattle for slaughter. — An en- 
courager, exciter, or abettor; as, “ thou wast the feeder 
of my riots.” (Shaks.) — A fountain, stream, or channel 
that supplies a main canal with water. — A branch line 
of railroad, which furnishes additional business to the 
main stem. 

(Moesiae) A lateral branch of a vein of ore, running 
into a lode. 

Feed'-Enead, n. A tank high enough to supply water, 
by its own gravity, to the boiler of an engine. 

Feed - hneater, n. (Auch.) That vessel in which the 
water for the boiler of a steam-engine is heated by the 
furnace before entering the boiler. 

Feed ing. n. A fattening; the act of eating; that which 
is eaten.—A ffording food for animals; pasture-land. 

Feed Img Hills, in Mass., a P. O. of Hampden co. 

Feed Spring, in Ohio, a t-office of Harrison co. 

Fee-Fee, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., abt. 16 
bajoa, or Fiji, Isl ds, in the 8. Pacifi 

Feejee, or , Islan a group in the S. c, 
prism 200, of which 65 are inhabited; Lat. bet. 15? 
30’ and 19° 30’ 8S.. Lon. bet. 177? E. and 178° W. Desc. 
Volcanic, with a fertile soil, displaying a flora of remark- 
able luxuriance. Typ. abt. 150,000, generally in a state 
of entire barbarism. An American expedition under 
Lieut. W ilkes explored these islands, 1835—42; and they 
passed under the sovereignty of Great Britain in 1874. 

Feel, v. a. (imp. and pp. FELT.) [A. S. gefelan, fælan ; 
Fris. fiele ; Ger. fühlen; Dan. foele; allied to Lat. palpo, 
palpáré&, to touch softly.] To have perception of things 
by the touch; to touch; to handle; as, to feel one's way 
in the dark. 

—To have sensation excited by contact of a thing with 
the body or limbs, or by any of the senses; to have the 
sense of, as of pain or pleasure; to suffer or enjoy. 
“Come near... that I may feel thee, my son." —Gen. xxvil. 21. 


—To be affected by; to perceive mentally; to experience. 
“ Woes . .. he best can paint who can feel them most."— Pope. 


—To know; to be acquainted with; to have a real and 
just view of; as, to frel a «ense of one's own littleness.— 
To try; to sound; to search for; to explore; as, to feel 
one’s way through a difficulty. 

v. n. To have perception of things by the touch; to 
be gifted with sensation; as, *the meanest thiug that 
feels." — Wordsworth. 

—To have the sensibility or the passions moved or excited. 
“Those who would make us feel must feel themselves. Churchill. 


—To give perception; to excite sensation; as, ice feels cold 
to the touch.— To have perception in a mental sense. 
—n. The sense of feeling; the perception caused by the 

touch ; as, a greasy feel. 

Feel'emz, n. An observation or remark, put forth or 

rown out as if casually, in order to ascertain the 
views of others. 
(Zt.) See PALP. 

Feeling, p.a. Easily moved; readily affected; possess- 
ing great sensibility; as, a feeling heart, a feeling sense 
of favor. — Expressive of great sensibility; sensibly or 
cpi affected; as, to speak with feeling eloquence. 

Feel’ " „n. The sense of touch; that power by which 
the mind through the nerves apprehends certain con- 
ditions of external objects or of the body itself. — The 

state of perception by thetouch; theactof apprehending 

any object whatever: power of action upon sensibility. 
Ptibility; nice sensibility; excitement; emotion; 

Impathy with the distressed; tenderness of heart; as, 

aman destitute of feeling, our angry feelings. 

hi eel.) Primarily, the feelings denote the perceptions 

b ich we have of external objects by the sense of touch; 
ut the term has also come to be applied to our inward 

fond tions: thus a man may have a feeling of pleasure 

we heat, or from contemplating a beautiful landscape. 
e have intellectual, moral, sensual feelings, feelings 
taste, &c. Sir W. Hamilton divides feelings into two 

Seat Classes, the mental and the corporeal, or, in other 

8 ords, into sentiments and sensations. Thongh, strictly 

pecking, all consciousness and all F. is only mental, 

55 chere are certain feelings that are clearly marked 

torus be in proximate relation to the body; and these he 

or 5 sensual feelings, or sensations, while the internal 
mental feelings he terms sentiments. The sensations 

Pur vided into two classes: those which accompany 

touch TC eptions through the five determinate senses of 

ae c taste, smell, hearing, and sight, and those which 

of hem Prised under the common or vital sense, as F. 

sentis t and cold, F. of health, muscular F, &c. The 

tive ments may be divided into two classes, contempla- 
of cama practical, the former being the concomitants 
utter Cognitive powers, or powers of knowledge, the 
8 Te Of our powers of cognation, or of will and desire. 
©elings are not primitive and independent states, 


another man's field, he shall 
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their differences from the differences of the powers 
which they attend. 

Feel'ingly, adv. Tenderly ; susceptibly ; affectingly. 

Fees'burg, in Ohio, a post-villaze of Brown co., abt. 
40 m. E.8.E. of Cincinnati; pop. ubt. 300. 

Fee'-simple, n. (Law.) An estate of inheritance; a 
fee, called fee-simple to distinguish it from FEE-TAIL, g. v. 

Feet, n. pl. of Foor, q. v. 

Fee'-tnil, n. (FEE, 9. v., and Fr. taillé, cut.) (Law.) An 
estate descendible by inheritance, but limited to some 
special heirs. 

Feet'/less, a. Wanting feet: as, “ feetless birds.” Camden. 

Feeze, v. d. and n. Same as FEAZE, q. v. 

Fehmern, Femern, ( /à^mern,) an island belongin 
to Denmark, lying in the Baltic, bet. Lat. 20 10 N., an 
Lon. 11912% E.; area, 70 sq. m. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile, producing corn. Cattle are abundant. Ind. The| 
inhabitants are mostly engaged in fishing and coastwise 
navigation Pop. abt. 8,000, 

Fehrbellin, (fere-bel-leen’,) a town of Prussia, abt. 33 
m. N.N.W. of Foudan pop. about 1,650. In 1675 the 
Swedes were here defeated by the elector of Brandenburg. 

Fein, ( /iy'a,) a large lake of Brazil, 130 m. N.E. of Rio 
Janeiro, connecting with the Atlantic by the Furado 
Canal. It abounds with fish. 

Feign, (/ane,) v.a. [Fr. feindre, from Lat. fingere, to 
form, to make; tho root fig is found in Lat. figura.] To 
invent; to image by an act of the mind; to imagine; to 
contrive as an appearance or semblance; to assert by a 
fiction; to state as if true, that which is not so. 

—To make a show of; to represent falsely; to pretend; to 
counterfeit; as, to feign lameness; to feign sickness. 

Feigned, ( faned,) p.a. Invented; imagined ; assumed; 
pretended; as, a feigned friend, i. e., a false friend. 

(Law.) A feigned issue is where a case is tried on fic- 
titions presentment before u jury, in order to establish 
a question of fact subsequently to come up in a real cause. 

Feign edly, adv. Nat really; fictitiously ; pretendedly. 

„ n. Want of reality; fiction; protence; 

eceit. 

Feign'er, ». One who invents or devises fiction. 

Feign'ing,n. Deceit; pretence; fiction. 

Feign'ingly,adv. In a false manner; with assumed 
and unreal appcarance. 

Feint, ( faint,) n. (Fr. feinte, from feindre. See Friox.] 
A pretence; an assumed or false appearance. 

( Mil.) A mock attack; us, “ his remark was but a feint 
to elude the argument." — Tillotson. 

(Fencing.) An appearance of aiming nt one part of the 
body, when another is intended; — said of certain mo- 
tions in boxing or fencing. 

Feint, v.n. To make a mock or feigned attack. 
Feit/sui,n. (Min. A stone much prized among the 
Chinese for making ornaments. Sane as JADEITE, q. v. 
Feleh'ville, in Vermont, a post-village of Windsor co., 

abt. 65 m. S. S. E. of Montpelier. 

Feld'spar,». ( Min.) The common name of a family or 
group of silicious minerals varying much in appearance, 
and presenting numerous and complicated crystalline 
forms. The minerals included in this group are ANOR- 
THITE, LABRADORITE, HYALOPHANE, ANDESITE, ÜLIGOCLASE, 
Auuite, and ORTHOCLASE, all of which are described un- 
der their respective heads. The mineral Orthoclase is 
the common F. The mineral F. is the basis of so many 
rocks, and is distributed so widely in various forms, that 
it almost ranks as a rock. Hardly any simple minerals, 
except quartz and limestone, are found in such large 
mussesas feldspar. It is a constituent of granite, gneiss, 
mica schist, syenite, trachyte, and other rocks. 

Feld’spathic, or Feld'spathose, a. Of, or be- 
longing to, feldspar. 

Feleghyn'za, a town of Hungary, cap. of district of 
Little Cumania, between the Danube and Theiss, 65 in. 
S. E. of Pesth. It is in the centre of a fine, fruitful coun- 
try, and holds large cattle-markets annually. Zop. 21,362. 

Felicin'/nn, in Kentucky, a t-village of Graves co., 
about 260 m. W.S W. of Frankfort. 

Feliciana, in Louisiana. See East and West FELICIANA. 

Felic'itate, v. a. (Fr. féliciter ; L. Lat. felicitare, from 
feliz, happy.] To delight, or render very happy; to ren- 
der prosperous. 

To congratulate; to express joy or pleasure; to compli- 
ment; as, to felicitate on his marriage, promotion, &c. 
Felic'itate, a. (L. Lat. felicitatus, pp. of felicitare, to 
make happy.] Rendered very happy; as, I am felici- 

tate in your love.” — Shaks. 

Felicita'tion, n. (Fr. félicitation.] Congratulation ; 
the act of complimenting. 

Felic'itous, a. [Lat. feliz, happy.] Prosperous; de- 
lightful; well selected, or applied; as, a felicitous word 
or expression. 

Felic'itously, adv. Ina happy manner; appropriately. 

Felic'itousness, n. Condition of being very apt or 


happy. 

Felicity n. [Fr. félicité; Lat. felicitas, from feliz, 
happy.) Prosperity ; blissſulness; blessedness; beati- 
tude; enjoyment of good; — especially applied to the 
joys of heaven. 

ris in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont co., about 
47 m. S.E. of Cincinnati; pop. about 1,500. 

Fe'lidze, or Fruna, n. pl. [Lat. felis, cat.) The Cat 
tribe, a family of carnivorous qnadrupeds, including the 
domestic cat, lions, tigers, panthers, leopards, and lynxes. 
In these animals the destructive organs reach the highest 
perfection. The head is short and almost rounded in its 
form. The principal instruments of their destructive 
energy are the teeth and claws, their strong, sharp re- 
tractile talons, with which all the four feet are armed, 
and the corresponding destructive nature of the dentary 
organs constituting the essential characteristics of the 


but merely states which accompany the exertion of our 
ties or the excitation of our capacities, and take 


family. They have six small incisors in each jaw, the 
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exterior ones larger than the rest; two canine teeth in 
each jaw, long, sharp, conical, slightly incurved; eight 
premolars in the upper jaw, and four in the lower, fur- 
nished with two roots, compressed, pointed, and serrated; 
and generally four flesh-teeth, or true molars, in the up- 
per jaw, and two in the lower, very large, sharp-edged, 
and terminated by two or three points, In addition to 
this formidable apparatus of cutting-teeth, the tongue is 
covered with small recurved prickles by which they can 
clean from the bones of their prey every particle of flesh. 


Fig. 907. — CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE FELIDÆ. 


1, tiger's head; 2, showing the dentition ; 3, portion of tongue; 
4, right fore- paw, showing claws ; 5, claw, showing tendon. 


The palate is soft, and that part of the tongue which 
corresponds with it is smooth; as it advances forward, 
it is covered with large soft papillae directed backwards; 
then there are four large fessulate papille, anterior to 
which the simple conical papille continue increasing in 
size to near the tip of the tongue. These papille are 
armed with the strong spines before mentioned. There 
are no quadrupeds in which the muscles of the jaws and 
limbs are more fully developed. The skeleton presents 
a light but well-built mechanism; the bones, though 
slender, are extremely compact; the trunk, having to 
contain the simple digestive apparatus requisite for 
the assimilation of highly organized animal food, is 
comparatively slender, and flattened at the sides. The 
muscular forces are thus enabled to carry the light 
body along by extensive bounds, and thus it is that the 
larger felines generally make their attack. The five 
toes of the fore-feet and the four toes of the hind-feet 
of cats are armed with very strong, hooked, subcom- 
pant sharp claws, which are preserved from being 
lunted by a peculiar arrangement of the phalanges. 
For this purpose the claw-joint of each toe is drawn 
back by ligaments attached to the penultimate joint, 
until it assumes a perpendicular position, when the claw 
which it supports is completely retracted within a sort 
of sheath, and is entirely concenled by the fur. When, 
however, the animal springs upon its prey, the tendons 
of the flexor muscles of the toes, overcoming the 
elasticity of the retractile ligaments, push forward the 
claws, and they are ready to be buried in the flesh of the 
victim. The lower surface of the foot is furnished with 
thick ball-like pads of the epidermis, upon which the ani- 
mal walks; this gives them the noiseless tread peculiar 
to this family. It will be seen, on reference to any mem- 
bers of the cat tribe, that their mode of walking is differ- 
ent from that of man, monkeys, or bats. The weight 
of the body rests only on the toes, and not on the entire 
foot. This manner of walking is termed “ digitigrade," 
from the Lat. digitus, a finger, and gradus, a step. Cats 
hunt in the gloom, and, consequently, while escaping 
observation, require every ray of light that can be made 
available. (See CAT.) The pupil is a long, vertical fissure; 
but this only obtains umong the smaller genera; in all 
the F. above the ocelot in size, the pupil assumes again 
the rounded form. On the top of the skull, there runs 
a tolerably high bony crest, which reaches its greatest 
elevation at the very back of the head. This bone ridge 
is intended for the attachment of the powerful muscles 
which raise the head and enable the animal to perform 
its prodigious feats of strength. The first two vertebrae 
partake of a similar enlargement to that which has 
already been observed on the back of the skull. The 
vertebra which is nearest to the head. and is called the 
“atlas,” is broad and strong. and spreads Jaterally; 
while the second, or“ axis," is long, and is developed u 
wards into a very powerful crest. The ribs are beautifully 
formed, and placed rather widely apart, giving plenty 
of room for the heart and lungs to perform their duties 
effectually. The vertebrz that fill the space between 
the ribs and the hip-bones are very large, and so ex- 
uisitely jointed together that they unite a graceful 
flexibility of movement with great muscular power. 
With regard to the digestive organs of the F., the sali- 
vary glands are small,as might be expected when it 
can hardly be said that mastication is exercised. In the 
case of the lion, the stomach is divided, by a slight con- 
traction in its middle, into two portions. As in most of 
the family, its muscular coats are very strong. In the 
carnivora, the stomach, which is of a cylindrical form, 
has no culs-de-sac ; the cesophagus opens at its anterior 
extremity, and the intestine commences from the pos- 
terior; so that everything favors a quick passage of the 
food, which receives no mastication, and is retained a 
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very short time in the stomach. "The intestine has no 
valves, is small in diameter, but muscular, and the whole 
canal, when compared with the length of the body, is 
extremely short, being as 3 or 5 to 1l. In the domestic 


Fig. 998. — THE PUMA, OR AMERICAN PANTHER. 
(Felis concolor.) 


cat they are 5 to one; but in the wild cat only as 3 to 1. 
The Fare found in all parts of the world except Aus- 
tralia, but principally in the warmer regions, where 
alone the larger species are met with. 

Feline, a. (Fr. félin, Lat. felinus, from felis, a cat.] 
Like a cat; pertaining to the cat tribe; as, feline ra- 
pacity. 

Felipe, (San.) See SAN FrLIPE. 

Felis, n. [Lat. a cat.) (Zodl.) The true Cat, a gen. of 
ferocious animals, family Felide. The species are de- 
scribed separately under Cat, LEOPARD, Lion, OCELOT, 
PaANrHER, TIGER, and YAGUARUNDI. 

Felix. CLauDius or ANTONIUS, a Roman procurator of 
Judea, before whom Paul so * reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come," that he trembled, 
saying, “Go thy way for this time: when I have a con- 
venient season I will call for thee." — Felix rose from 
slavery, having been manumitted by Claudius Cæsar. 
To what qualifications he was indebted for his advance- 
meut may be surmised from the historian Suetonius, 
calling him “the husband of three queens or royal 
ladies.” His rule in Judea, notwithstanding its severity, 
or rather in consequence of it, was marked by constant 
disorders and disaffection; and, but for the interest of 
his brother (the notorious freedman Pallas) with Nero, 
the charges carried up against him to Rome would have 
been his ruin. Drusilla, * the Jewess,” his second wife, 
had been seduced by him from her husband Azizus, 
king of Emesa. Tacitus paints Felix in the darkest 
colors, —a character confirmed by what is related of him 
in the New Testament, that he had expected a bribe 
from Paul, and that, disappointed in this, he left him 
bound,“ to show the Jews a pleasure.”— Acts xxiii., xxiv. 

Felix I., pope and saint, succeeded Dionysius, 260. He 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Aurelian. 

Feix IL, occupied the pontifical see during the banish- 
ment of Liberius, 355. In reply to a proposition for the 
recall of Liberius, it was proposed by the emperor Con- 
stantius that Liberius and Felix should reign conjointly; 
but the people exclaimed, “One God, one Christ, and 
one bishop!” Felix was exiled in 358, but became pope 
again the same year, and died in 359, 

Feix III., succeeded Simplicius in 483. He had a violent 
dispute with the emperor Zeno in behalf of the Western 
church, and died in 492. 

Felix IV., a native of Benevento, ascended the chair after 
John I., in 526. Ile governed the church with zeal and 
piety,and died in 530. He introduced extreme unction. 

Felix, in Illinois, a township of Grundy co.; pop. abt. 650. 

Felix, in Jwa, a township of Grundy co. 

Felix, in Missouri, a village of Moniteau co., abt. 38 
m. W. of Jefferson city. 

Felix Harbor, of Boothia, in British N. America. 
See Booruia FELIX. 

Fell, a. [A. S. felle; O. Fr. fel, from fal, feale, bad, 
wicked, fala. a grudge; allied to Lat. fallere, and Gr. 
sphallein, to deceive.) Cruel; barbarous; inhuman ; 
savage; ravenous: bloody. 

“ The keen hyena, fellest of the fell." — Thomson. 


Fell, n. [A. S. fell; Ger. fell; Icel. eildr ; Goth. fill ; 
allied to Lat. pellis, a skin.] The skin or hide of a beast; 
—used mortig in composition; as, a fell-monger, one 
who deals in hides or skins. 

Fell. n. [Icel. fell, hill, fiall, mountain; Sw. fyüll, a 
ridge of mountains; Ger. fels, a rock, allied to Gr. phella, 
astone.] A stony or barren hill. 

Fell, n. [From fell, pp. of fall.) The last weft of 
thread that terminates a piece of cloth in weaving. 

Fell, v.a. (A. S. fellan, fyllan, v. causative from feal- 
lan, to fall ; Gor. falia: To knock down: to bring to 
the ground; to cause to fall; as, to fell an ox. — To hew 
down; to cut down; as, to fell timber. — To hem or 
baste in sewing a seam. 

n a. Capable of being prostrated, or hewn 

own. 

Fel'ahs, u. pl. [Ar., poor.] The people in Egypt who 
live in villages and cultivate the soil. They are the most 
ancient race in that country, and are generally believed 
to be the descendants of the old Egyptians, their physi- 
ognomy resembling that which is found on the ancient 
sculptures. They are a patient and laborious popula- 
tion, but are henvily taxed, and subjected to great hard- 
ships. They form the great bulk of the population of 
that country. — See EGYPT. 

Fell'er,n. One who knocks or hews down. 
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Fell-mon'ger, n. (See Frit.) A dealer in sheepskins ; 
one who separates the wool from the hide. 

Fell/ness, n. [See Feit, cruel.) Cruelty; barbarity ; 
rage. 

Fel'lor, n. See FELLY. 

Fel'low, n. [A. S. felaw, from fylgan, to follow ; Icel. 
felagi, u partnership in goods, from fe, money, and lag, 
a compact.) A companion with whom we consort; one 
united in the same affair; an associate; a sharer; as, 
"each on his fellow for assistance calls.” (Dryden.)— 
One of the same kind; a thing suited to another; one 
of a pair; a thing like or equal to another; as. this 
knave hath not his fellow.” (Shaks.)—An ignoble, mean, 
ill-Lred, or worthless man. 

Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow." — Shaks, 

—A familiar appellation, usually of contempt; as, “ now, 
fellows, to your work." — A member of an English col- 
lege, or other incorporated society, sharing in its reve- 
nues. — A trustee of a college. (U. S.) 

ln composition it indicates association for a purpose, or 
equality; as, our fellow-members, my fellow-citizens. 

Fel'low-com'moner, n. At an English university, 
one who has the same right of commous with the Fel- 
lows; a student who dines with the Fellows. 

Fel'low-creat'ure, n. One made by the same creator. 

Fel'low-heir, n. A co-heir; a joint-heir; one en- 
titled to the same inheritance. 

Fellowless, a. Matchless; peerless; without equal. 

Fel'lowmen, n. pl. Men partaking of the same com- 
mon nature. 

Fellowship. n. Partnership; mutual association of 
persons for their joint interest. — Familiar intercourse ; 
mutual association of persons on equal and friendly 
terms; companionship. — State of being together ; con- 
federation; as, the fellowship of States. 

(Arith.) A rule of considerable use in balancing ac- 
counts among partners in trade. Considered as an arith- 
metical process, it is simply a method of dividing a num- 
ber into parts which shall have given proportions to 
each other. Fellowship is either simple or compound. 
To simple fellowship belongs a question of this sort: 
A contribution of $20.000 is levied on three towns, and 
each is required to pay in proportion to the number of 
its inhabitants, Now the first contains 2,000 inhabitants, 
the second 3,000, and the third 5,000; what sum must 
each contribute?" This question is obviously the same 
as if it had been required to divide the number 20,000 
into three parts, having the ratios of 2, 3, and 5, which 
is done by dividing 20,000 by the sum of 2, 3, and 5, that 
is by 10, and multiplying the quotient by each of those 
numbers separately; the several results are the sums 
required. — Compound F. is when the parts into which 
the given number is to be distributed are proportional 
to more than one get of numbers. This is usually called 
F. with time, because in distributing the profits of a 
mercantile transaction carried on by several partners, 


the share of each must be proportional, both to the 
amount of the capital which he contributed and to the 
time during which it was employed. It must therefore 
be proportional to the product of these two. 

Fellowship. v.a. To admit to fellowship. 

Fellowship, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Burlington co. 

Fel'lowsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Preston co. 

Fel'ly, adv. | From fell. See SuPRA.] Cruelly ; fiercely ; 
barbarously. 

Fel'ly, or FxI“Lox, n. [A. 8. felg, felge, or fealga ; Dan. 
felg; Ger. felge, a bending or turning; allied to Lat. 
volvere, to turn, and Sans. para, to turn around.] One 
of the circular pieces of wood, which, being joined to- 
gether, forin the circular rim of a cart or carriuge wheel. 

Felo-de-se’, n. [Lat.] (Law.) A felon of himself; a 
self-murderer; one who, by premeditation, puta an end 
to his life; one who loses his life, while engaged in the 
cominission of an unlawful act. As the offender is be- 
yond the reach of human law, he cannot be punished. 

Felon, n. [Fr. félon; felo, felo; A.S. fel, cruel. See 
Fett, a.] A cruel, bloodthirsty, and wicked person; one 
who has been guilty of a capital crime. 


(Med.) A whitlow ; an inflammation in the joints of 
the fingers, or toes. 

—a, Malignant; malicious; disloyal; issuing from a de- 
praved heurt; as, with felon intent. 

Felo’nious, a. Wicked; traitorous; malignant; vil- 
lanous; perfidious ; destructive; proceeding from a cor- 
rupt heart; as, * a felonious thief." — Shaks. 

Felo'niously, a/v. (Law. Ina felonious manner. 
This word is necessarily used in all indictments for felo- 
nies, to describe the manner and intent. 

Felo’niousness, n. Wickedness of heart; perfidi- 
ousness ; villany. 

Fel'onry, n. The whole body of culprits convicted of 
capital crimes. — The convicts who remain in the penal 
colonies, after expiration of sentence. (England.) 

Fel'ony, n. (Law.) F.inits general sense comprises 
every species of crime that occasioned, at common law, 
the forfeiture of lands and goods. This commonly was 
accessory to those crimes for which capital punishment 
either is, or was, liable to be inflicted. Hence, all of- 
fences now capital are in some degree or other felony, 
as well as many others that are not capital, as suicide, 
homicide, larceny, &c., all of which are, strictly speaking, 
felonies, a& they subjected the committers of them to 
forfeitures. The most probable derivation of the word 
is from the Teutonic or German fee, fif, or feud, and | 
lion, price or value; felony being thus the pretium, feudi | 
the consideration for which a man gives up bis fief. — 
In the U. States the word has no clearly defined mean- 
ing at eommon law, but includes offences of considerable 


gravity. It is, however, clearly and fully defined by 
statute in many of the States. 
Fel'site, n. (in.) Compact feldspar. See ALBITE. 
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Felsobanyte, n. (Min. A hydrous sulphate of alu- 
mina, from Kapnik, Hungary. Jard. l5; sp. gr. 2:33. 
Lustre, pearly ; color, snow-white : surface, often yellow- 
ish. Comp. Sulph. acid 1772; alumina 44-1; water 387. 

Felspar,n. (Min) Same as FELDSPAR, g. v. 

Felt, imp. nud pp. from FEEL, q. v. 

Felt, n. [A. S. felt; Ger. filz, wool wrought together; 
O. Fr. feuitre ; Fr. feutre; Lat. filtrum, allied to Lat. 
plicare, to fold, and Gr. pilos, wool or hair wronght into 
stuff.) (Manuf) The materia] formed by uniting and 
compressing fibres of wool, fur, and other substances 
fit for the purpose, into à compact body, by what is 
termed the felting process. This consists in mixing the 
fibres of the materials employed until they become in- 
terlaced or matted together in the form of a soft, loose 
cloth or sheet, which is done by the instrumentality of 
carding- and doffing-machines. The cloth is then wound 
on a roller, and carried to the felting-machine, in which 
the fibres are combined and interlaced still more closely 
by the action of heat and pressure. until the loose sub- 
stance is converted inton close, thick material, possessed 
of great strength and durability. F. of a fine kind is used 
for muking hats (see Hat); and a coarser description is 
used for table-cloths and carpets. A stiff rough F. is 
also manufactured for making roofing for sheds, and 
coverings for hay-ricks and cornstacks, as well as supply- 
ing a lining to the copper sheathing of vessels; and an- 
other sort for covering steam-boilers, for which it is well 
adapted on account of its properties as a non-conductor 
of heat. The last-named material is made of the waste 
woollen cloths used in paper-mills, reduced to a pulp, und 
beaten together after being pt on the boiler in a wet 
state. It is then allowed to , when it becomes stiff, 
solid, and utterly impervious to heat. All the other 
different kinds of F. are made by amalgamating the 
materials by tlie agency of heat, moisture, and pressure. 
Table-cloths of this material are either embossed, hav- 
ing a raised pattern in one color on a ground of another 
hue, or printed in a variety of tints and designs. Car- 
pets of F. are also printed in colors. In addition to 
being inexpensive, they are warm and comfortable, the 
closeness of their texture preventing draughts of air from 
entering an apartment through crevices in the floor- 
ing; they are also tolerably durable, but, on account of 
the pattern being printed on the surface of the fabrie, 
the colors are apt to fade and become obliterated by 
constant wear. Roofing-F. is rendered water-proof by 
being soaked with a preparation of tar or bitumen; it is 
cheap and much used for roofs, being impervious to rain. 
To preserve it from danger by fire and from the effects 
of the weather it is covered with coal-tar and a layer 
of sand or fine, clean gravel. Felt is also used for lining 
wooden buildings and the walls of rooms that are affect- 
ed by damp. It is further used for water-tight compart- 
ments in ships, for some kinds of heavy clothing, for lin- 
ing coats and dresses, and a great warlety of other pur- 
poses, Some ascribe the invention of F. to St. Clement, 
who found the carded wool, placed in his shoes to protect 
his feet while on a pilgrimage, worked into a felt by the 
pressure and moisture; by others it is said to have 
been invented by the Saracens, who used it as a covering 
for their tents, and introduced into Europe at the time 
of the Crusades. 

Felt, v.a. To make cloth, or stuff of wool, by fulling. 
— To surround with felt; as, to felt the driving axle of 
a mill. 

Felt'er, v.a. [From felt.) To clot together like felt. 

Felt’-grain, n. The grain of timber transverse to the 
annular rings. 

Felt'ing, n. The wool, or wool and fur, from whieh 
felt is niade.— The cloth itself after manufacture. — Act 
of splitting timber transversely to the angular rings. 

Fel'ton Sta'tion, in Delaware, a P. O. of Kent co. 

Fel tonsville, in Massachusetts, a village of Middle- 
Bex co., about 34 m. W.N.W. of Boston. 

Fel’tre, Henri Jacques GUILLAUME CLARKE, DUC DE, & 
marshal of France, B. (of an Irish family) at Landrecy, 
1765. In 1781 he entered the Military School at Paris; 
in 1790 he accompanied the French embassy to London, 
and was, afterwards, imprisoned during the Revolution. 
He was subsequently employed by Carnot; and the Di- 
rectory, in 1795, appointed him general of division. In 
1807 he became minister of war, and was created Duc de 
Feltre. Though indebted to Bonaparte for his dukedom, 
he contributed towards the restoration of the Bourbons, 
by whom, in 1816, he was created marshal of France. 
D. 1818. 

Feltre, (fail/tra,) (ane. Feltria,) a partially fortified 
town of N. Italy, prov. Belluno, on a hill at the foot of the 
Alps, near the junction of the Colmeda with the Piave, 
16 m. S. W. of Belluno, It is a handsome and well-built 
place, with some silk manufactures, and the centre of 
an extensive trade in silk. wine, &c., the produce of the 
country about. Pup. 5,995. 

Fel'tre,n. A kind of, 
cuirass made of wool. \ 

Felts, in Michigan, a 
P. O. of Ingham co. 

Felt’s Milis, in 
New York, a post- 
village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 160 m. N.W. 
of Albany. 

Feluc'ea, n. [Span. 

Jaluca ; Ital. em 
A small vessel u 

chiefly in the Medi- 
terranean and adja- 
cent waters for coast- 
ing voyages. It has 
& low, graceful, and 
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buoyant hull, with a high stem and raking stern, three 

masts, lalen sails, a Jib set ou a small bowsprit, nnd 

Jong, powerful vars to assist their progress during calms. 

Before the introduction of steam they were often used 

z uuboats. 

rel Kort, n. ( Bot.) See SWERTIA. . y 

Fe male, ». (Fr. /émelle ; Lat. fanella, dim. of femina, 
awe man.] Oneof the sex that conceives anl brings forth 
young; us, * male aud female of euch living fanen 

ryden. 
( Bot.) The plant without stamen, but bearing the 
pisti which, npon impregnation with the pollen of the 
inated flower, becomes productive. 

Fe’maile, a. Noting the sex which produces young; 
not male.— Feminine; characteristic of the sex; deli- 
gate; effeminate; destitute of manly qualities, 

Hot.) Pistillate; having uo stamens. 
ee rhymes, are double rhymes, so called because 
in French, from which the term is taken, they end in e 
weak or feminine, as, 
** The excess of heat is but a fable, 
The torrid zone is habitable." — Cowley, 
The female screw, is the cavity into which the screw 
inserted, 

23 Flower, n. (B^t) A flower furnished with 
pistils, or Tengu orgun but not with stamens, or male 
organs of production. 

reinalist, n. Une who dangles nfter women ; a gallant. 

Fe’malize, r. 4. To effeminate; to render feminine ; 
to make unmanly. 

Fem e-cov'ert, n. [O. Fr. feme, a woman, corert, pp. 
of couvier, to cover.] ( Law.) Same us CoVERT-BARON, J. v. 

Fem'erell, n. An opening in a roof for the escape of 
smoke, or for purposes of ventilation. 

Feme-sole,, n. (0. Fr. sole, single.) (Law.) A single 
or unmarried woman. 

Femgerichte, FEAMGERICATE, or VERMGERICHTE, 

(fiim-ge-ritla,) n. pl. IO. Ger. Fem, punishment, and 
Gericht, court of justice.| The name of celebrated secret 
tribunals which existed in Westphalia, and possessed 
immense power and influence in the Lith and loth cen- 
turies. ‘They are said by some to have been originated 
by Charlemagne, but it is more probable that they were 
relics of the aucient German courts of justice, which con- 
tinued to exist in Westphalia after they had ceased in 
other parts of Germany. The F. first cime into notice 
after the deposition and outlawry of the Einperor Henry 
the Lion, when all law and justice seemed to be set at 
defiance, and anarchy everywhere prevailed. In such 
circumstances the secret tribunals took upon themselves 
the protection of the innocent and defenceless, and in- 
spired with salutary terror those whom nothing else 
would Keep in check. These tribunals soon acquired 
great power, and spread themselves over the whole of 
Germany, though their principal seat still continued to 
be Westphalia, the red land, as it was called, probably 
on account of its clayey soil. The secrecy with which 
they carried on their operations, and the power they 
manifested in carrying out their sentences, rendered 
them the terror of all Germany, and princes aud nobles 
eagerly sought admission iuto their society. Their num- 

ber is said at one time to have amounted to 100,000. 

Though originally established for the support of right 

and justice, there can be little doubt that they afterwards 

were frequently made use of to carry out party feelings. 

Any one who had a complaint against his neighbor, 

which could not be sustained before the ordinary judges, 

hetook himself to the Fehmgericht. From the secrecy 
in which they were involved, little is kuown regarding 
their internal organization. The members were called 
the Wissende, or the knowing ones; and, before being 
admitted, they must be of blumeless life, of the Christian 
religion, and take a terrible oath, “to support the holy 

Fehm, and to conceal it from wife and child, from father 

and mother, from sister and brother, from fireand wind, 

from all that the sun shines upon or the rain wets, from 
all that is between heaven and earth.” From among 
the Wassende the Freischüffen (free justices) were elect 

+ Who were the assessors of the court and executors of 
its sentences, The president of the court was called the 

Freigra f (free count) The general superintendence of 

the whole of the tribunals was in the hands of the lord 

of the land, who, in Westphalia, was the archbishop of 

logne. The chief superintendence, however, was in 
the hands of the emperor, who was usually, on his coro- 
nation at Aix-Ja-Chapelle, admitted a member of the so- 
ciety. The court of a Freigraf was called a Frecding, and 
the place where it was held a Freistuhl. The menibers 
had certain signs and watchwords, by which they were 

Milo to recognize each other, and which were concealed 

rom the uninitiated. Their courts were either open or 

Secret; the former were held by day in the open air, the 

latter by night in a forest, or in concealed and subter- 

(eram places. The process of trial, and. the circum- 

the t of judgment, were different in the two cases; 

co, Oriner decided in all civil causes, the latter took 
tele ane of such us had been unable to defend them- 

HS Ves sufficiently before the open courts, as well as such 
Were accused of heresy, sorcery, rape, theft, robbery, 


77 murder, The accusation was made by one of the 
oath h., who, without further proof, declared, upon 


bec that the accused had been guilty of thecrime. The 
Cased was then thrice summoned to appear betore the 


8 tribunal, and the citation was secretly affixed to 


Dam 


hour and place, and to be conducted by them 
he tribunal. Here by an oath the accused might 
imself; but the accuser might also oppose it with 
Väth and the oaths of witnesses. If the accused could 
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now bring forward six witnesses in his favor, the accuser 
might strengthen his ostli with fourteen witnesses; and 
sentence of acquittid did not necessarily follow until the 
accused had supported liis case with the oaths of twenty- 
one witnesses, The judges were all armed, and dressed 
in black gowus, with a cowl that covered their fices 

like a mask. The condemned, as well as those who did 

not obey the summons, were then given over to the 

Freischoffen. The first Freischotle who met him was 

bound to lang him on a tree; and if he made any re- 

sistance, it was lawful to put him to death in any other 
way; aud a knile was left by the corpse, to indicate that 
it was a punishment inflicted by one of the Freischotleu. 

The punishment, however, was rarely intlicted on those 

who readily appeared, the judges being satisfied with 

cautioning the offender to redress the wrong he had 
been guilty of. At length a great outcry was raised 
against these courts, and in 1461 various princes and 
cities of Germany, as well as the Swiss Contederates, 
united in a league to resist the free judges, and to require 
that the trial of accused persons should tuke place in 
open day. Their influence, however, was not entirely de- 
stroyed until the public peace was established in Ger- 
many,and an amended form of trial and penal Judicature 
introduced. Goethe, in his Götz von. Berlichingen, has 
given an account of the workings of these secret tribu- 
nals; but the best historical account of them is by Paul 

Ww d, Das Fehmgericht. Westfalens, Hamm., 1525 
Fem'inal, a. Pertaining to a woman, or to the temale 

Bex. 

Feminality, n. Female nature. 

Femiüine'ity,». Quality or nature of the female sex. 

Feminine, a. [Fr. /cminin, féminine; Lat, frinininus, 
from femina, n woman.] Pertaining to women,— the 
opposite of masculine. — Soft; tender; delicate; effemi- 
nate; destitute of the manly qualities. 

“ Her form more soft and feminine." Ailton. 

Feminine gender. See GENDER. 

Fem'ininely, adv. In & manner peculiar to n woman. 

Di 4 eness, n. Quality of being like a woman. 

em Psage, ( /em-o'saj,) in Missouri, u post-village 
of St. Charles co., abt. 45 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Femoral, a. Fr. fémoral; lat. femoralis, from femur, 

the thigh.) Belonging to the thigh; us, the femoral ar- 

tery, the femoral vein, 

d n.; pl. FEMoRA. [Lat, the thigh.] (Anat.) Os 
és, the first bone of tl c or pelvie extremity. 
ion and Lea.— The first joint of the leg of an in- 

sect, which is long, and usually compressed, 

(Arch.) The interstitial] space between the channels 
of the triglyphs in the Doric order. These femora are 
sometimes called the legs of the triglyplis. 

Fen, n. [A. S. fen, fenn; Ger, fenne; Icel, fen, allied to 

Fr. fange; L. Lat. phanus; Sansk. panka, mud; W. fynn, 
to abound.) Muddy land; land partially or entifely 
covered with water, but producing sedge, coarse grass, 
and other aquatic plants; boggy land; amoor; a marsh; 
a bog; aswamp where water stagnates, — Used frequent- 
ly in compound words, as fen-fowl, fen-land, 

Fen'-berry,n. A species of blackberry. 

Fence, n. [From fend. Obs, Lat. fendere, fensus. Sec 
DEFEND.) That which guards, protects, or defends; a 
security ; n cover; a shield; aa, * there’s no fence against 
inundations.” — Ynclosure; mound; hedge: fortified 
boundary; anything to restrain entrance or approach, 
— Skill in the arts of manual defence; especially applied 
to skill and readiness with the sword; hence, defer in 
argument; quickness at repartee, — A man who receives 
knowingly stolen goods; the place where such goods are 
kept. (Cant.) 

To be on the fence, is said of a person who has not com- 
mitted himself to either political party on uny matter or 
question, 

Fence, v. a. 
wall or anything that prevents the entrance or escape 
of cattle; to secure by an inclosure ; as, sheep-cote 
Jenced about with olive-trees.” — Shaks. 

—To give security to; to fend off danger from; as, “to 
Jence my ear against thy sorceries.” — Milton, 

Fence, v.n. To practise the art of fencing; to fight and 
defend by giving aud avoiding blows and thrusts, 

^ He will fence with his own shadow."— Shake. 


—To raise a fence; to act on the defensive; to. guard 
against; to make secure; to avoid danger; as, to fence 
a field, to fence u question, &c. 

“Vice... is in the first place to be fenced against."—Locke. 
Fence'less, a. Without a fence; exposed. 
Fence'-month, n. Law.) The month during which, 

in England, hunting in any forest is prohibited. 

Fen'eer, n. One who fences; one who teaches or prac- 
tíses the art of fencing or sword-play. 

“Cunning fencers suffer heat to tire.“ Herbert. 
Fence'-roof, n. A defensive covering. 
Fen'cible, a. That may be defended ; capable of defence. 
—n. pl. (Md.) Bolliers enlis for the defence of a state 

or country, but without liability to be sent abroad. 

Fenc'ing, n. The art of using skilfully, in attack or 
self-defence, a sword, rapier. or bayonet; but usually 
taken to mean address in the use of the second of these 
weapons, In the school of fence the foil is wielded. The 
foil is a circular or quadrangular rod or blade of pliable, 
highly tempered steel, blunted and covered with leather 
at the point, so as to prevent accidents in its practice. 
From its nature, the foil can only be employed in thrust- 
ing, and, being edgeless, it can be handled without lia- 
bility to cutting wounds. In length it varies between 
81 and 38 inches, and, for the purposes of the art, it is 
divided into two parts, — the forte, which ocenpies the 
half of the blade ending with the hilt, and the faible, 
which occupies the other half terminating with the but- 
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To defend; to guard; to inclose with a! 
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ton. During the pastime, the fencers weara strong wire 
Mask upon their taces as a defence against accidental 
thrusts, &c. F. was cultivated by the ancients; the Ro- 
man gladiators instructed the soldiery oft period ; but 
as their weapons differed so materially from those of the 
present day, and us they defended themselves by shields 
and armor, their methods were infinitely less compli- 
cated and efficient than those of the present day. Dur- 
ing the period comprised within the Middle Ages, FL be 
came greatly neglected, and this was owing most likely 
to the fact that there was à great improvement in the 
armor worn by knights in battle; from which circum- 
Stance battleaxes and other ponderous weapous of of- 
fence were substituted for the sword. When metal cas- 
ing became somewhat, if not altogether disused, F. came 
once more into vogue; nud as all gentlemen wore words, 
and quarrels were matters easily got up, it was absolute 
ly necessary that all should have some knowledge of the 
“fence.” The peculiar state of society in Italy made 
this even more needed than in any other country, and it 
followed that the Italians became the best fencers in 
Europe. Spain next found the art necessary, and soon 
France, in which latter country it created such a favor- 
able impression that a school was established for its 
prosecution, and new improvements were found out 
every day iu the science. The early Italian and Spanish 
schools taught the management of the sword, aided, gen- 
erally, by the dagger or the mantlet; the shifting of the 
position of the fencer was also necessury to avoid attack. 
But since the habit of wearing the dagger and mantlet 
has been abandoned, and the velocity of attack and de- 
fence become so great, instruction in E. has been strictly 
limited to the foil, and shifting position would be fatal 
to one engaged. In F. there are three openings or en- 
trances, — the inside, comprising the whole breast from 
shoulder to shoulder; (he outside, which can be attacked 
by all the thrusts made above the wrist on the outside 
of the sword; and, finally, dow ports, which embraces the 
armpits to the hips. In a work of this description it 
would be impossible to give all the different attucks and 
defences; the following, however, are the principal: 1. 
The carte is à guard which is shown by turning the wrist 
with the nails upwards, and the hand in a liue with the 
lower part of your breast, the arm somewhat bent, the 
elbow inclining a little to the outside, and the point of 
your foil directed towards the upper part of your adver- 
Sary's breast at an angle of about 159, The thrust, lunge, 
or lge, is an attack. When at the guard in carte (as 
just shown), straighten the arm, raising your wrist 
above your head, keeping the point of your foil still 
pointing to your adversary's breast, and then thrust ont 
first the wrist and then the whole body by a “lunge” of 
the right foot some two feet from the guard; your left 
foot remaining firm all the time. The parade is formed 
by moving your sword over from your guard, when re- 
ceived, obliquely downward to the right about 6 inches, 
and opposing the inside of your foil to your adversury's 
bhale. The seconde is shown by holding your nails and 
wrists downwards, hand opposed outwards ; and the blade 
should form an angle of 45° with the ground, pointed 
low. Feints consist in threatening an attack on one side 
of your foil and executing it on the other. There are 
many varieties of these, and the best defence is the half- 
circle parade, which is done by straightening your arm 
with your wrist on a line with your shoulder, and by a 
quick motion of your wrist sweeping the point of your foil 
from right to left; thus covering your body from head to 
knee, and obliging your adversary once more to come to 
to position. The cavalry &word-exercise is but another in- 
stance of F, applied on horseback, and the bayonet-exer- 
cise, in point of fact, may be regurded in the same light. 

(Agric.) Material employed in making fences, for 
fields, &c. 

—A system or succession of fences, as of a railroad, &c. 

Fen'-cricket, n. (Zoll.) Sume as MoLE-CRICKET, q. r. 

Fend, v.a [Obs. Lat. fendo, root of d«/rndo.] To de- 
fend; to guard , to keep off; to shut ont; to debar from 
entrance; — sometimes followed by off; as, to fend off a 
boat alongside. 

With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold." — Dryden. 

—v. n. To act on the defensive, or in opposition ; to resist ; 
to counteract; to parry; to shift off a charge. 

10 Being Sie to finit with terms, pasaes for a great deal of learn- 
ng." cke. 

Fen'der, n. That which defends or wards off; particu- 
larly a framework of steel, brass, or iron used to pre- 
vent live coals falling from a grate, rolling forward upon 
a hearth or floor. 

—pl. (Naut.) Pieces of old rope, or billets of wood, hung 
over the sides of ships to prevent injury or chafing from 
contact or collision with other ships alongside. 

Fen'der-bolts, n. pl. (Naut.) lron pins placed in the 
sides of ships, to protect the timbers. 

Fen'der-piles, u. /. Wooden piles driven to protect 
work either on land or in water. 

Fen’-duck, n. (Zoöl.) A common name for a wild 
duck, as a shoveller, that lives in marshy ground. 

Fén'élon, FRANÇOIS DE SALIGNAC DE LA Moite, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, was B. in 1651, at the château de 
Fénélon, in Périgord, of a family illustrious in church 
and state. He studied at Cahors and Paris, where he 
made such progress in the most difticult studies, that, in 
his 15th year, he preached with great applause, At the 
age of 24, F. took holy orders, and commenced his regu- 
lar ministerial functions in the parish of St. Sulpice 
He was afterwards appointed chief of a mission for the 
conversion of heretics in Saintonge and Aunis; and on 
his return he became known to the public as a writer, 
by a work, Sur le Ministre des Pasteurs, and a treatise, 
De U Education. des Filles. In 1659, Lonis XIV. in- 


trusted to him the education of his grandsons, the dukes 
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of Burgnndy Anjon, and Berri. F. was successful in 
forming the mind of the young duke of Burgundy, heir- 
presumptive to the throne of France, and sowed the 
seeds of every princely virtue in his heart; but his 
premature death blasted the pleasing anticipations en- 
tertained respecting him. 1n 164, F was created arch- 
bishop of Cambrai; soon after which, s theol 
pute with Bossuet, his former instructor, respecting the 
devotional mysticism of the celebrated Madame Guyon, 
whose opinions F. favored, terminated in his condemna- 
tion by Pope Innocent XIL, and his banishment to his 
diocese by Lonis XIV. From this time he lived in his 
dioc 
philosopher, and scrupulously performing his sucred 
duties. His works in the departments of philosophy, 
theology, and the belles-lettres, have immortalized his 
name. He was familiar with the best models of ancient 
and modern times, and his mind was animated by a 
gentle spirit of benevolence, In person and manners 
F. was one of the most attractive of men. He wrote 
many excellent works: among the chief of which may 
be reckoned his Dialogues of the Dead, Dialogues on 
Eloquence, &c. But his most celebrated production is 
his Adventures af Telemachus, in which he endeavored to 
exhibit a model for the education of a prin nd more 
pure and elevated maxims were never woven intoa tale 
either of truth or fiction. His death was accelerated 
by the overturning of his carriage, which brought on 
a fever, and the amiable and virtuous prelate expired 
in Jan., 1715. 

Fen'elon. in Okin, a village of Stark co., about 8 m. 
N.N.W. of Massillon. 

Fenelon Fa a village of Lower Canada, co. of Vic- 
toria, about 10 m. N.of Lindsay. 

Fenestel'In, n. (Lat. dim. of fenestra, window, ] ( Eccl.) 
The niche at the side of an altar containing the pasciva, 
a vessel for holding water to wash the hands of the 
officiating priest. 

(Arch.) A little window, 

Fenes'tra, n. (Lat, a window.] The name of two aper- 
tures in the stony portion of the temporal bone apper- 
taining to the internal ear.— Sve Ear. 

Fenes'tral, a. [From Lat. fenestra.) A window-hlind 
or casement covered with cloth or paper in lieu of glass. 

—a. [Lat. frnestralis, from fenestra ; W. ffenestr, un open- 
i Pertaining or reliting to a window. 

Fenes'trate, ,. (Lat. fmestratus.| Having the appenr- 
ance of being perforated with large holes, — generally 
applied to the transparent spots observable on the 
wings of some insects, 

Fenes'trated, u. (Arch.) Possessing or characterized 
by windows. 

Fenestra'tion, n. (Arch.) The system of construc- 
tion and mode of design marked by windows ; — in con- 
tradistinction to co/umniation. Fenestration and colum- 
niation are so far antagonistic and irreconcilable, that 
F. either interferes with the effect aimed at by coluiuni- 
ation with insulated columns, as in a portico or colon- 
nade, or reduces it, as i8 the case with an engaged order, to 
something quite secondary and merely decorative. 
Astylar and fenestrated ought, therefore, to be merely 
convertible terms; but as they are not, that of columnar 
fenestration has been invented, to denote that mode of 
composition which unites fenestration with the sem- 
blance, at least, of the other. Employed as a collective 


term, F. serves to express the character of a building or | 


design with regard to windows generally: thus it is said 
the F. is excellent, or the contrary, — ornate or meagre, 
well arranged or too crowded, —which last circumstance 
is a very common fault, and is destructive both of 
grandeur and of repose. 

Fenks,. The ultimate refuse of the blubber of the 
whale. — Webster. 

Fe’nians, . / The name adopted by an Trish secret 

tiety formed in the U. States for the purpose of sub- 
vertiug British supremacy in Ireland. The origin of the 
name cannot with any degree of positiveness be de- 
termined, but we find, according to tradition, that the 
Fenians, Fenii, or Haus, were à national militia 
established in Ireland by Finn, Fingal, or Fionn (MeCvuul) 
the son of Cumhal, and son-in-law of King Cormac, 
(A. D. 213-253.) Other authorities regard the ancient F. as 
a distinct Celtic race, who migrated at an early period 
from Germany into the North of Scotland and Ireland; 
and others conjecture that the word is a corruption of 
* Phoenicians.” Sir Walter Scott, quoting a Celtic poem, 
speaks of the “bare-armed Fenians.” — (.intiquary, 
ch. xxx.) 

Fen'nee, n. (Zu.) A benutiful little animal, genus 
Vulpes family Canide. It is of a slight build, and 
seldom measures more than a foot in leugth, exclusive 
of the tail, which is fox- 
like and bushy, «and 
measures eight inches 
in length. Its color is 
very pale fawn, with a 
slight touch of jetty 
black at the base and 
extremity of the tail. 
Although without doubt 
& carnivorous animal, 
the F. is especially fond 
of the fruit of the date- 
palm, and is said to be 
able, and frequently to 
exercise his ability, to 


Fig. 1000, — NUBIAN FENNEC. 
climb the lofty trees, 


(Megalotis Nubianua.) 


al dis- 


Fern 


a sustaining the venerable character ofa Christian | 
Fen'nit, or Frxrr, a town of Ireland, on an island of 
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tained that it burrows like the foxes. It is of nocturnal 
habit. 
Fen'nel, n. [A. S. finol ; Ger. fenchel ; Bohem. fenikl ; 
Lat. feniculum, dim. of /énum, hay.) (Bot.) See Fani- 
M. 
el-flower, n. (Bot.) See Niavtta. 
er, in New York, à post-township of Madison co., 
112 m. W. by N. of Albany ; pop. abt. $ 
mersville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Monroe co., abt. 110 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 
Fen'nimore, in Wiscunsin, a post-towuship of Grant 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 
Fen'mish.,«. Full of fens; fenny; marshy. 


the same name, which separates Ballyheigue and Tralee 
bays, abt. 5 m. W. N. W. of Tralee; pop. abt. 250. 
Fenmn's Bridge. in Georgia, a village of Jetferson co., 
abt. 40 m. E. ot Milledgeville, 
Fenn'^s Mills, in Michigan, a P. O. of Allegan co. 
Fen'ny,a. Growing in fens; boggy; marshy; moor 
ish; us, a “fenny brake.” — Prior. 
Fen'-sueked, (Lt) u. Sucked out of marshes. 
“ Fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful sun." — Shaks. 


Fen'ton, a town and par, of England, co. Stafford, 3 m. 
S. W. of Newceastle-ander-Lyme., Manuf. Eartheuware, 
tiles, de. Pup. nlit. 6.227. 

Fenton, in Michigan, a township of Genesee co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500, 

Fenton, in Missouri, a post-villuge of St. Louis co, abt. 
16 m. S. W. of St. Louis. 

a, in Ohio, u post-office of Wood co. 

Fen'tonville, in Michigan», a post-village of Genesee 
co., abt. 50 m, N.W. of Detroit; pep. abt. 2,000, 

—A village of Jackson co., abt. 10 1n. 8. of Jackson. 

Fen'tonville, in New York, a P. O. of Chautauqua co. 

Fen'tress, in Tennessee, à N. co., bordering on Ken- 
tucky; area, abt, 570 sq. m. Rivers. Obey's River, and 
other smaller streams. Surface, elevated, and in some 
parts mountainous ; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Stone 
coal Cup. Jamestown. Pop. abt. 6,000, 

Fen’ugreek, n. ot.) See Faxum Gracum, 

Feod, (//) n. Sce FEUD. 

Feodal, (/i'dal.) See FEUDAL 

Feodary, (/ü'da-ry.) See Feupary. 

Feodatory, (Jū'da-tory.) See FEUDATORY. 

Feodor, two cmperors of Russia See FEDOR. 

Feoff, (//) v. a. [L. Lat. froffare; Fr. fiefer. See 
Free.) (Ja.) To give or grant to any one a corporeal 
hereditament; to enfeoff; to invest with a fee or feud. 

—n. (Law.) A fief. 

Feoffee, 675 feel,) n. [L. Lat. feoffator.] (Law.) One 
in whose favor a fcoffment is made 

Feof fer, Feoffor', n. (O. Fr. /coffor.] (Law.) One 
who enfeoffs. 

Feoffment, (/ ment) n. Ue. Lat. feoffamentum.] 
(Law.) The grant of a feoff, feud, or fee. 

(Eng. Law.) The gilt or grant of a fee, or corporeal 
hereditament, as land, honors, or other immovable 
things; also, the instrument of conveyance of same. 

Feracious, (/r-ru'shus,) a. lat. ferar, from fere, 
to bear.) Abundantly fruitful, prolific, or productive.) 

Ferze, (fere, n. pl. [Lat., wild beasts.) (Zoól.) The name 
given by Linneus to an order of Mammalia, nearly cor- 
responding to the Carnivora of Cuvier.—8ee CARNIVORA. 

Fe'ræ nature. [lat., beasts of à wild nature.] ( Law.) 
A term applied to animals, such as foxes, wild ducks, 
&c., iu which no one can claim property. 

Fe'ral, v. (Lat. feralis.] Funereal; deadly; fatal; as, 
“feral nuuſness.“ — Burton. 

Fer'berite, n. ( Min.) A tungstate of iron with a little 
manganese; massive, granular, of black color, and im- 
perfectly vitreous lustre. Hard. 4414. Sp. gr. 6801. 
Occurs in the Sierra Almagrera, Spain. 

Fer'dinand. [From Ger. verdienen, to merit.] The name 
of several European monarchs, of whom the following 
are the most noticeable: 

EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 

FERDINAND I., son of Francis, ascended the imperial throne 
of Austria in 1835, and continued to pursue the policy 
of his father, leaving the chief direction of affairs in 
the hands of Prince METTERNICH, . v. In his reign, the 
republic of Cracow was annihilated, and a portion of it 
added to the empire. During the Revolutionary War 
of 1848 he dismissed Metternich, and made several con- 
cessions which were found insufficient, Vienna revolted 
in May, and F, at length retired to Olmiitz, and on 
Dec. 2, 1848 abdicated, having no children, in favor of 
his nephew, Francis Joseph I. 

EMPERORS OF GERMANY, 

Ferpinanpd I., younger brother of Charles V., was B. at 
Alcala in 1503. He married, in 1521, Anna, daughter of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, became king 
of Bohemin in 1527, and at the same time contended with 
John Zapolski for the crown of Hungary, The war 
lasted many years, and was terminated by nn unsatis- 
factory treaty. F. was elected king of the Romans in 
1531, took the title of emperor ou the abdication of his 
brother, Charles V., and was recognized by the electors 
in 1558. As the pope, Paul IV., refused to acknowledge 
his title, it was resolved that the popis consent should 
be thenceforth dispensed with in the election of the 
emperor. J^ was a moderate and just ruler, and especi- 
ally aimed at reconciling the confi 
in the empire. 
Trent, which he saw closed the year before his death. 
D. at Vienna, 1564. 


| Ferbinanp III. is the same as FERDINAND V. or SPAIN, 


ling religious parties | 
He sent ambassadors to the council of 
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subjects revolted and chose for their king Frederick V., 
elector palatine, who reluctantly accepted the crown, 
and lost it by his defeat at the battle of Prague in 1620. 
Thus began the famons Thirty Years War, Catholics 
and Protestants contending for the supremacy — Tilly 
aud Walleustein distinguishing themselves at the head 
of the Imperial armies, Gustavus Adolphus, Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar, generals Horn and Bannier, at the 
head of the Protestants, The bigotry and intolerance 
of F led him, at the beginning of the war, to take the 
most violent measures aguinst the Bohemian Protes- 
tants, and 40,000 families quitted the country. D. at 
Vienna, 1637. 

Fexpinanp lI., the son of the preceding. B. 1608, was 
made king of Hungary in 1625, of Bohemia in 1627, and 
succeeded his father in 1637. Sweden and France being 
in alliance, gained several advantages over the Imperial- 
ists, which terminated with the peace of Westphalia in 
1648. D. 1657. 

KINGS OF NAPLES AND SICILY. 

Ferpinanp I., Kina or NarLES, succeeded Alphonso I. in 
1455. His false and cruel character provoked a civil 
war, in which John of Anjou took part with the barons, 
and the king was aided by the pope. Sforza. duke of 
Milan, and by Scanderbeg. — The king defeated his rival 
i 2. and made peace; but breaking his word, war 

ont again. Again the king won, and established 
order by terror, He afterwards joined with the pope 
against the Florentines; but Lorenzo de Medici, by the 
bold step of a personal visit to Naples, succeeded in 
detaching him from that alliance, and negotiated a 
treaty of peace. He died in 1494, aged 70, detested for 
his debancheries and cruelties, and at the very time 
that Charles VIIT. of France was setting out on hia 
celebrated expedition for the conquest of Naples. 

FERDINAND IL, King or NAPLES in 1495; p. 1496. 

. b. 
«AND IV. or NAPLES, AND L or THE TW. Nene B. 

He ascended the throne in 1759, and reigned in 

peace and security until the ontbreak of the French Re 

volution in 1792, when, after the death of Louis XVI., F. 

joined the coalition engaged in the general war aguinst 
France (1793-6). The victory gained at Aboukir by 

Lord Nelson amin brought F into a hostile attitnde 

against the French, who summarily drove him from his 

kingdom, and inaugurated the Parthenopean Republic, 

in 1799. In the same year, however, his troops regained 

sion of the capital. In 1806 F. was again forced 

ndon Naples, the crown of which Napoleon I. con- 

- ferred first on his brother Joseph Bonaparte, and after- 
wards on his brother-in-law, Murat (q. v.), F, however, 
continuing to reign in Sicily under English protection. 
In 1814 the Congress of Vienna finally established F. as 
King of the Two Sicilies, Revolutionary movements, set 
afloat by the Carbonari (q. v.), compelled the establish- 
ment of a constitution, against the advice and interests 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia; the first-named power 
marched an army across the Po. defeated the Neapolitan 
army, and ocenpied Naples. F.. who, refusing to sance 
tion the liberal declarations of his subjects, had quitted 
his capital, was then reéstablished, and ruled thence- 
forward with absolute power. D. 1825. 

Ferpinanp V., surnamed BoMBa, and one of the most de- 
testable tyrants who ever sat on a throne. was the son 
of Francis I. of Naples, by Isabella of Spain, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1830, At the outset of his reign 
he professed to adopt constitutional measures for the 
regeneration of his unhappy country, but unhappily 
plicing himself in the hands of the Jesnits, he became 
the instrument by which the most odious tyranny was 
carried into effect. Insurrection after insurrection broke 
forth among his outraged and oppressed people, till at 
length the entire country became one scene of arbitrary 
imprisonment, torture, ind death. In 1848, when half 
the thrones in Europe were trembling in the balance, 
Sicily burst ont into open rebellion. Naples followed 
suit, and P. was compelled to summon a parliament, 
and take oath to adopt and maintain a constitution. Af 
ter succeeding in suppressing the Neapolitan revolt, F. in 
1849 dissolved the parliament, and violated his oath by 
annulling the constitution. After succeeding in sub- 
juzating Sicily, F's tyranny knew neither bounds nor 
sense of common decency, and the revelations respecting 
it, published in Mr. Gladstone's famous letter to Lord 
Aberdeen in 1851. evoked one sentiment of indignation 
and disgust throughout Europe. Even the most absolute 
of European sovercigns shared in this feeling, and grave 
remonstrances were addressed to him at the Congress 
of Paris in 1556. These proving unavailing, France and 
England proceeded in the same year to recall their 
ambassadors, and suspended all diplomatic intercourse. 
D. at Naples in 1859, execrated by the world at large.— 
See Bomba. 

KINGS OF PORTUGAL. 

FERDINAND, succeeded his father, Peter, in 1367. On the 
death of Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, he assumed the 
latter title, which produced a war between him and 
Henry of Transtamara, who ravaged Portugal, and forced 
Ferdinand to make peace and marry his daughter. This 
marriage he afterwards disowned, and entered into an 
alliance with John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who 
laid claim to the Castilian throne. This war proved 
very disastrous to the Portuguese, and Ferdinand was 
obliged to sue for peace. Another war was entered into 
in which he was supported by the English, and was for 
a time successful, but was at last under the necessity of 
making peace. D. 1383. 


FERDINAND, infant of Portugal, son of John I., passed into 
Africa, at the age of 14, to attack the Moors, and laid 
siege to Tangier. He was, however, made prisoner 
by the Moors, and spent the remainder of his life in 


and gather the dates. 

Bruce, who claims the honor of introducing the F. to 
zodlogical science, asserts that it builds its nest in trees. 
Jn later times, however, it has been certainly ascer- 


FERDINAND II., grandson of Ferdinand T., was B. in 1578. 
Ile was crowned king of Bohemia in 1617, king of Hun- 
gary in the next year, and was elected emperor on the 
death of his cousin Matthias in 1619. His Bohemian 
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captivity, dying of chagrin, 1443. — This prince's misfor- 
tunes have formed the subject of a great number of 
legends and tales. 

KINGS OF SPAIN. 

VrRDiNAND L, KING oF CASTILE AND Leon, called the Great, 
was the second son of Sancho IL, king of Navarre. By 
the death of Bermudo, in 1037, he became king of Leon. 
He then made war against the Moors, from whom he 
took several cities, and pushed his conquests as far as 
Portugal. He next declared war against his brother, 
Garcias III, king of Navarre, in which that prince lust 
his kingdom and his life. D. 1065. 

PsrpinaND IL, son of Alphonso VILL, king of Leon and 
Castile, gained great advantages over the Portuguese, 
and made their king, Alphonso Henriquez, prisoner, 
whom he used with moderation. D.1188.—In the reign 
of this prince the military order of 8t. James was insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of defending the dominions of the 
Christian powers against the Saracens. 

Feri NA ND III., son of Alphonso IX., obtained the crown 
of Castile by the abdication of his mother, Berengere, 
in 1217, and that of Leon by the death of his father in 
1230. IIe took many places from the Moors; but while 
he was projecting an expedition against Morocco, died, 
in 1252.—He was canonized by Pope Clement X., and is 
regarded as the founder of the university of Salamanca 

FsüpiN AND IV. succeeded to the throne of Castile in 1205, 
at the age of ten years, under the guardianship of his 
mother, who governed the kingdom with great prudence. 
D. 1312. — In 1309 Gibraltar was taken from the Moors 
by the Spaniards. This prince, in a fit of anger, caused 
two noblemen to be precipitated from a high rock. Just 
before undergoing this fate, they told him that he would 
appear before God in thirty hours from that time. Their 
prediction was verified, and thence he obtained the name 
of the ** Summoned.” 

Ex&riN «ND V., called Tux Carnot, son of John II., king 
of Navarre and Aragon, was B. 1452. He married, in 
1469, the Princess Isabella of Castile, in whose right he 
succeeded, on the death of her brother, Henry IV., to 
the throne of Castile. A rival claimant, Joanna, was 
supported by Alfonso, king of Portugal, who invaded 
Leon, and was defeated by F. at Toro, in 1476. Three 
years later H succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
Aragon, thus reuniting the two crowns of Castile and 
Aragon. He applied himself to the reform of the great 
abuses in the administration, and in 1450, at the instiga- 
tion Of Torquemada, established the Inquisition at Se- 
ville, and, after couragcous resistance on the part of the 
people, at Saragossa also, Ono of the greatest events of 
this reign was the conquest of Granada. The war with 
the Moors bezan in 1455; victory utter victory attended 
the arms of F, und in 1492 the capital city was taken 
after a siege of eight months. The “two kings,” as they 
called Ferdinand and Isabella, made their entrance in 
January, 1493. The dominion of the Moors in Spain 
had Lasted $00 years. By a cruel edict of the same y 
1493, the Jews in Spain were commanded to rec 
baptism, or quit the country in four mouths, Multitudes 
of thein, counted at from 30,000 to 170,000, became exiles, 
and the prisons were filled with those who remained. It 
was at this period that Columbus, with vessels furnished 
by F. and Isabella, made his memorable voyages and 
discovered America, which the Pope Alexander VI. as- 
sumed authority to give to those sovereigns. The great 
Cardinal Ximenes was then confessor to Isabella, and 
iu 1495 was made archbishop of Toledo, In 1500, Gon- 
Salvo was sent to make the conquest of Naples, which, 
partly by the sword and partly by the most unscrupulous 
bernd, he effected. On the death of Isabella, in 1504, 
the kingdom of Castile passed to Philip, son-in-law of 
P; but on Philips death, two years later. Æ again 
assumed the government. In 1507 Ximenes became 
first minister, labored snccessfully for the conversion 
of the Moors, and achieved the conquest of Oran. The 
infamous League of Cambray was concluded in 1508, 

m after Navarre was conquered and united to Castile 
and A n. F b. in 1516, and was interred in the 

cathedral of Granada with his Queen Isabella. Of F's 

four daughters, one was married to the Archduke Philip, 

two in succession to Emanuel, king of Portugal, aud the 
fourth, Catharine, first to Prince Arthur of England, and 
afterwards to his brother, Henry VIII. The brilliant 

History of the Reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, by 

Prescott, the American historian, is well known. 
DINAND VI., son of Philip V., ascended the throne in 
46, and during the thirteen years of his reign was 

one of the most jnst and humane monarchs who ever 

ruled the Spanish destinies. He promoted the internal 

Welfare of his country, reorganized the navy, encour- 

aged manufactures, and by his judicions political con- 

duct placed his elder brother on the throne of Naples, 

and another under the ducal canopy of Parma. D. 1759. 

© destruction of Quito, Lima, and Lisbon, by earth- 

ken, Occurred in this reizn. 

in EN AND VIL, B. 1783, succeeded his father Charles IV. 
8 Upon the entry of Napoleon's troops into 
pain, F. was taken prisoner and carried to Valengay, 
xd ere he and his family remained till 1813, when he 
biis restored to his kingdom. After his restoration, he 
eoe V ed the Cortes, and assumed the powers of an ab- 
dá ite monarch. Like all the later Bourbons, “adversity 

aught him nothing. and in prosperity he forgot nothing.” 
wh re-established the Inquisition, and those very liberals 
© had fought bravest for the expulsion of the French 

In ™ Spanish soil, he persecuted with pitiless rancor. 

eat; 20, his people broke out into rebellion, and re- 

Ablished the Cortes. F, wns, however, by the aid of 
*nch bayonets, restored to his crown, but not to his 


ormer absolutism. D. 1833, bequeathing the crown to 
Saughter, Isabella, to the exclusion of his brother, 
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Don Carlos, — au nct that led to a long and disastrous 
civil war, — See CARLISTS. 

Ferdinand, iu % Mie, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Ferdinands, in ulana, a post-village aud township 
of Dubois co.; pop. of township abt. 1,600, 

Fer’dusi, or Fivpust, one of the greatest of the Ori- 
ental poets, B. in Persia, 916. His talents attracted the 
notice of Mahmoud, the reigning sultan, who received) 
him with honor at his court, and employed him tw 
write a metrical history of the Persian sovereigns. This 
work, which is called the Schahnameh, coutaiued 60,000 
couplets, and occupied the poet 30 years, during which 
long period Fus eneinies succeeded in prejudicing Mah- 
moud against him. Instead of being rewarded, accord- 
ing to promise, with 60,000 pieces of gold, the same 
number of the smallest silver coin was sent to him, 
which the poet indignantly distributed among the 
menials, wrote a severe satire on the sultan, and fled to 
Bagdad, where he b. 1020. Although the ** Schabnameh " 
has little historical value, it is still much read by his 
countrymen for its poetic beauties and the excellence 
of its language and style. A complete edition of the 
works of L. was published at Calcutta, by Turner Macau, 
in 1829, 

Feretory, n. [Lat. feretrum, a bier, from Gr. pheretron 
— pher, Heb. pūrā, Sansk biri, to bear or carry,) A 
place in a church for à bier; u movable chest or shrine 
1n which bonesor relies ofadead person were inurned, 

Ferenti no, (anc. Ferentinuin,) a town of Italy, 6 m. 
N.W. of Frosinone; pop. 8,714. 

Ferghana, see Khokan, p. 1405. 

Fergus I., kins of Scothiund, was the son of Fergus, 
king of the Irish-Seots, and was invited to Scotland to 
repel the Picts, and for this was ing. Drowned 
in his passage to Ireland, about 

Fer'gus, a river of Ireland, which 
and, after a course of 30 m., embouches into the Shan- 
non, by a wide estuary, 10 m. from Ennis, 

Fergus. a village of prov. of Ontario, in the county of | 
Waterloo, abt. 15 m. N. of Guelph; pop. (1571) 1,606. 
Fer'guson, Anam, a Scottish philosopher and historsan, 
B. in Perthshire, 1724. He was professor of moral phi- 
Josophy in the Edinburgh University, and is author of | 
Principles of. Moral and Political nee, Ke. The for- 
mer ot these has been often reprinted, and translated, 
and adopted as a text-book in some foreign universities; 
its principle is the admission of a moral sense, D. 1816, 

Ferguson, iu Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
about 10 m. N. N. W. of St. Louis, 

Ferguson, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; 
pop. about 1,550. 

—A township ot Clearfield co.: pop. abt. 550, 

Ferguson, in Washington Territory, a S. central co., 
drained by Columbia, Wenatchee, Yakama or Yakima, 
und Pisco rivers. Surface, mountainous in the W.; 
soil, fertile. Min. Gold. 

Fer gusonite, n. (Min. Acolumbate of yttria in 
tetragonal, hemihedral crystals. Lustre dull, exterually 
brilliantly vitreous and sul-metallic on fracture. Color, 
biownish-black. Hard., 55-0; sp. gr. 5838. Occurs at 
Cape Farewell, Greenland, and Ytterby, Sweden, 

Fer guson's Station, in Ken/ucay, u post-office of 
Logan co. 

Fer'gusonville, in New York,a P. O. of Delaware co. 

Ker'gusson,Jaxcs,an English architect and author, 
B. 1508, His principal works are, Jliustrations of the 
Rock-cut Temples of. India; The Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Festored ; und the Handbook of Architecture 

. v is the architect of the Nineveh Court in the 


Crys ce, Sydenham, near Loudon, 

Fergusson, Sik WILLIAM, BART., F. R. &, an eminent 
English surgeon, B. 1808, and educated at Edinburgh 
University. Bir William was esteemed one of the lead- 
ing consulting surgeons in Europe, is the author of A 
System of Practical Surgery, which is held in the high- 
est estimation by the profession ; and is the inventor of 
numerous surgical instruments, embodying iugenious 
improvements, F. was created a baronet in 1865, “in 
consideration of distinguished merit and eminence as a 
surgeon." D. Feb. 10, 1877. 

Fe'rise, n. pl. Lat.] (Roman Antiq) Solemn relig- 
ious festivals. The most celebrated were the Fri 
Latin: (Latin holidays), celebrated on the Alban Mount 
by all the states of Latium in common. This festival is 
said to have been originally instituted by the second 
Tarquin. At first it lasted tor one day only: but in pro- 
cess of time it was extended to four. It was observed 
by the consuls regularly before they set out for their 
provinces, 

Fe'rial, a. f 
reference, to holidays. 

Fe'rine.a. [Lat. /erinus, from fera, Gr. phér, phéros, 
a wild beast; probably allied to Heb. paratz, to rend.] 
Pertaining to wild beasts; wild; untamed; savage; fe- 
rocious. 

—n. A wild beast: nn animal of prey. 

Ferish‘ta, M Hammen Cass, a Persian historian, who 
flourished in the 16th and 17th cent., was B. at Astrabad 
in Persia, but went early to India, and settled at Ah- 
medneggur in the Deccan. He was liberally patronized 


L. Lat. ferialis.] Belonging, or having 


by the Sultan of Visipore, under whose auspices he pub- 
lished his History of Hindostan under the Mussulmans, a 
work of acknowledyed merit for impartiality and truth. 
An English translation by Col. Briggs appeared in 1829 
Fermanagh, (fer-mdn'd,) an inland co. of Ireland, 
prov. Ulster, having S. Cavan, E. and N. Monaghan, 
Tyrone, and Donegal, and W. Leitrim. Area, 471,348 
acres. Of this area, 48,797 acres are absorbed by Lough 
Erne and other waters. Surface, mountainous, and 
with a good deal of boggy land interspersed. Other 
parts are well wooded. Soil, tolerably fertile, producing 
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oats, barley, wheat, flax, and potatoes. Many cattle 
are reared. — Iron-ore is found, but is little worked. 
Lough Erne (see E NE) divides this co. into two nearly 
equal portions, aud is celebrated for its romantic beauty. 
Cap. Enniskillen. 4%. 103,768. 

Fermuan'agh, in Pennsylvania, a township of Juniata 
co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Ferma'tn. [It.] (Mur) The name given to a pause, 
or resting-point, generally marked by the sign A. The 
notes over Which this sign is placed are prolonged be- 
yond their true length. The PF. is frequently found near 
the end of a. part of a composition, which affords an op- 
portunity for the singer or pluyer to introduce an ex- 
tempore embellishment. 

Ferment, n. [Lat. fermentum, for fervimentum — 
Serco, ferveo, to boil up, to foam. See Fervent.) That 
which causes fermentation, as yeast, leaven, c. In- 
testine motion, or commotion ; tumult; heat; agitation; 
as, one's blood is in a ferment. 

* Subdue and cool the ferment of desire." — Rogers. 


(Chem.) The substance which is essential to the pro- 
cess of fermentation. It is either naturally present in 
the fermentable juice, as in the grape; or it is added, 
as in the manufacture of beer, where yeast constitutes 
the ferment, Ferinents are of an albuminous or glutinous 
character; the presence of nitrogen seems essential in 
their composition; hence they are classed by chemists 
among azetized compounds, Their modus operandi is 
still unexplained, 

Ferment, r.a. [Lat. fermento. from fermentum.) To 
cause to boil up, rise or swell, by exciting into motion 
or agitation: to set in internal emotion; to heat; as, to 
ferment liquors. 


“Ye vig'rous swains! while youth ferments your blood." — Pope. 


r. n. To rise and swell by internal commotion ; to work 
inwardly; to effervesce; to be in motion, or to be ex- 
cited into sensible internal motion. 

— To palpitate with ruge or anger; to become in a state of 
active excitement; as, “a fermenting intellect." — De Q. 

Fermentabil'ity,». Capability of being fermented 
or heated. 

Ferment‘able, a. 
liquor. 

Fermenta'tion, n. 
or process of fermentiug. 
the mind or senses. 

“Tt puts the soul to fermentation and activity.” — Taylor. 

(Chem.) The conversion of an organic substance into 
new compounds in the presence of a ferment. This fer- 
ment acts simply by its presence in the substance un- 
dergoing fermentation, and does not take anything from 
or add anything to it. Certain extrineous conditions are 
necessary in all cases of F., for instance, the presence ^€ 
water and a moderately warm temperature. There are 
various kinds of F. designated according to their pro- 
ducts. In vinous F., sugar, or any substance capable of 
being easily converted into sugar, is resolved into car- 
bonic acid and alcohol, 45 parts of sugar yielding 22 of 
carbonic acid and 23 of alcobol. Thus when the juices 
of plants or fruits containing sugar are kept at a tem- 
perature of 70° for several hours, the liquor becomes 
turbid, and small bubbles of gas make their appearance ; 
in common language, it has begun to work or ferment. 
Under the combined influence of warmth, nioisture, and 
oxygen, the albuminous matter has become decomposed 
and a change has commenced, which, atter it has once 
begun, continues until the whole of the gas has been 
eliminated. If the gas is collected, it will be found to 
consist of carbo! acid only, and on distilling the fer- 
mented liquor, a spirit lighter than water passes over, 
which is readily recognized as dilute alcohol. If the 
liquor be further examined with a microscope, it will be 
found to contain a number of oval organized bodies in 
the form of cells. ‘These cells will be tully described 
under the head of Yeast. This yeast is the ferment in 
this case, and if dried nt a low temperature, it will pre- 
serve its power of exciting T. tor u long time. This 
power is stopped by several chemical agents, such as 
strong mineral acids, the alkalies, excess of sugar, cer- 
tain corrosive metallic salts, creosote, carbolic acid, and 
the essential oils. The change taking place in the sugar 
may be made plain by the formula: 

Fruit-sugar Carl. acid 4 
Ciel 012 400 ACU 

Pure cane-sugar (sucrose Crafty) does not readily fer- 
ment; grape-sugar (glucose C)o11,,0),4) ferments easily, 
but the process takes place most easily in fruit-sugar, 
and it is probable that both grape and cane-sugar pass 
into fruit-sugar before they undergo the change of F. 
When F. is complete, 100 parts of fruit-sugar are re- 
solved into 51-12 of alcohol and 48°88 of carbonic acid, 
so that the ferment adds nothing to and tukes nothing 
from the elements of the sugur, The change that dough 
undergoes in brend-making is only a modification of the 
alcoholic F., produced by the action of the yeast upon 
the starch and sugar contained in the flour. (See BREAD.) 
The change which: commonly takes place when milk is 
allowed to ferment is the transformation of milk-sugar 
into lactic acid. This is the lactic acid F. The caseine 
of the milk acts the part of a ferment and induces the 
change in the sugar of milk. Other animal bodies are 
capable of effecting the same change in a shorter time; 
the use of rennet being a familiar example. By ferment- 
ing a mixture of sugar, cheese, and chalk with the milk, 
a second stage of the process is reached, in which 
butyric acid is formed, called the butyric acid F. Liquors 
containing sugar often pass into a ropy or thick condi- 
tion, from the transformation, in part. of the sugar into 
& mucilaginous substance resembling gum-arabic. This 
change is called viscous F. According to Pasteur, Hal- 


Susceptible of fermentation, as a 


[Fr.; L. Lat. fermentatio.] Act 
ctive or excited state of 


Alcohol. 
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lier, and other eminent chemists, all F. is due to tho do- 
velopment of living organisms, either vegetable or ani- 
mal, depending principally upou the nature and condi- 
tion of thefermenting liquid. The formswhichinduce pu- 


Fermen'tative, a. [Fr. fermentatif.| Cansing, or 
having power to cause or produce, fermentation; cou- 
sisting in fermentation: as, a fermentative method. 

Fermen tntiveness, n. State or condition of being 
fermentative 

Fermentes'cible, n. A constituent of a fermenting 
body. 

Fer no, a walled city of Central Italy, until 1860 cap. 
of a delegation of same name, forming part of the States 
of the Church, prov. Ascoli, 3 m. from the Adriatic, and 
32 S. S. E. of Ancona. Its harbor on the Adriatic, called 
Porto di Fermo, is small, and but little frequented, 
Exp. Corn, silk, and woollens. F. was founded by the 
Babines before Rome existed, was colonized by the Ro- 
mans towards the beginning of the First Punic War, and 
was repeatedly sacked by the Goths and other barbarians. 
In the 8th century the city was transferred to the Holy 


Fern Leaf, in Aritucky, à P. O. of Mason co. 


trefaction, Fand mildew are all varieties ofune another. A 
Fern'-owl, n. 


Fern-root, n. 
rern'ticle, n. 


Fern Valley, in Dwa, a post-office of Palo Alto co. 
Fern’y, «a. 


Ferocious, ( 


Fero'ciously, adv. 


Nee. Pop. 20,595. 

Fermoy’, a thriving town of Ireland, co. Cork, on the 
Black water, 115 m. S.W. of Dublin. F., formerly a vil- 
Jage, has, of late years, owing to the establishment of a 
barracks for troops, developed into à handsome town. 
Manuf. Paper. Pop. 

Fern, or Farne, I i$, a gronp of 17 rocky islets 
off the N.E. coast of England, co. Northiumberlaud ; Lat. 
65° 37“ N., Lon. 19 30 w. Two light-houses are found 
here, a vicinity noted for its. perils to mariners, St. 
Cuthbert died here, and his stone coffin is still pointed 
out. The * Forfarshire" steamer was wrecked here in 
1838, when 9 persons were saved by the heroism of 
Grace Darling. the daughter of a light-house keeper, and 
the “Ida Lewis” of England, The islands are the haunt 
of myriads of sea-birds. 

Fern, „. [A.8. fearn; Ger. and O. Ger. farn; allied to 
Gr, pieron, a feather.) (Bot) See Finices. 

Fernandez. Navarette, surnamed £L Milo, or * the 
Dumb,” an eminent Spanish painter, p. 1526. He was 
one of the most distinguished of '"l'itian's pupils, and 
became painter to Philip II., for whom he adorned the 
Escurial with some of its finest pictures. Among his 
chief works are a Murtyrdom of St. James, n Nativity 
of Christ, St. Jerome in the Desert, and his chef-d'unvre 
Abraham with the three Angels, H, whose brilliant 
coloring earned for him the name of the Spanish Titian, 
D. 1579. 

Fernandez. (Juan.) See Juay FERNANDEZ. 

Fernandez de Talos, in New ic, u post-village, 
cap. of Taos co. 

Fernandi'nn, in Florida, a post-village, cap, of Nassau 
co. on Arelia Island, about 185 m. t. by N. of Talla- 
hassee, Pop. about 1,400. See page 1035, 

Fernando-de-Apure, (San,) in Venezuela. See 
BAN FERNAND)-DE-APURK. 

Fernando de Noron'ha,an island in the S. Atlan- 
tic Ocean, belonging to Brazil; Lat. 5? 50' 4" S., Lon. 32 
25’ y" W. It is 8 in. long, by a mean breadth of 2 m., 
and has a rugged, mountainous, wooded surface, It is 
used as à penal settlement for Brazilian offenders. 

Fernan'do Po, an island in the Bizht of Biafra, 20 m. 
from the African coast, and about 40 in length by 20 
in breadth; Lat. between 39 10 and 39 44' N., Lon. be- 
tween N? 22’ and 8° 54^ E. Desc, Mountainous in the 
interior, and presenting a rich and varied aspect of 
beauty and fertility. A large portion of its surface is 
covered with dense forests of valuable timber, while the 
land gradually rises from the steep and rocky coasts 
juto two peaks, culminating upwards of 10,000 ft. above 
sea-level. It is well watered, and the sagar-cano grows 
in spontaneous abundance, Yarns form the staple food 
of the natives. Birds, some varieties of animals, and 
fish, are plentiful. Climate. Very unhealthy. Chief 
Settlement, Clarence Town, This island was discovered 
in 1471, by the Portuguese, who ceded it to Spain in 
1778. The Spaniards eventually abandoned it, and the 
British, in 1821, selected it as a suitable military depot 
and naval station. They. in their turn, abandoned it in 
1534, on account of its iusalubrity. The Spaniards again 
took possession in 1844, and called the island Puerto de 
Babel. It is now used by them as a penal settlement, 
to which, in 1869, several Cuban patriots were deported, 
as being political prisoners. 

Fern Creek, in Kentucky, a P. 0. of Jefferson co. 

Fern dale, iu California, a post-village of Humboldt 
co., abt. 15 m. S. E. of Eureka. 

Fern'ery,». A place or building expressly devoted 
to the culture and preservation of ferns. 

Ferney,a village of France, dep. Ain, 5 m. N 


W. of 


even existence, to its having been for a lengthened 
period the residence of one of the greatest writers of 
modern times, Voltaire purchased this estate in 1768, 
and conferred the greatest advantages on F Out of a 
paltry village, consisting of a few miserable cottages, he 
constructed a neat little town, in which he established 
a colony of industrious artisans, principally consisting 
of watchmakers from Geneva. The chateau, to which 
a fine small theatre waa attached, was fitted up in a 
style of elegant simplicity; and his hospitalities were 
on the most liberal scale. Voltaire resided here, with 
little interruption, for more than 20 years. During the 
whole of this period, F. wus to the literary and refined 
what Mecca is to the Mohammedan world; and the 
most distinguished personages of the time eagerly re- 
sorted to H from all parts of Europe, to pay their re- 
Spects to its illustrious master. Voltaire quitted # for 


Feroc'ity. n. 


Feronia, ( /ero'ne-a) ( Myth.) 


Fero’nia, n. [From the above goddess] (Bof) A 


Fe'rous, a. 
Ferozabad’, u town of Hindostan, British pres. Ben- 


Ferozepore', a town of N.W. Hindostan, dist. Sishind, 


Ferozeshah’, a village of Hindostan, in Lahore, 10 m. 


Ferran'dine, n. 
Ferrara, (/fvir-rar'a.)a famous fortified city of Central 


Geneva. This place not merely owes its celebrity, but | 


Ferrari, Lupovico, an Italian mathematician, B. 1522, 


Ferreira, (/c-ri'ra,) ANTON10, a poet ranked by the 


Fer'reous,a. Fr. ferreuz ; Lat. ferreus, from ferrum, 


Ferre’ras, JUAN DE, a Spanish historian, B. 1652. He 


the last time, on the 6th of Feb., 1778. The inhabitants 
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still cherish the remembrince of their benefactor, and 
admirers of Voltaire still make pilgrimages to Ferney, 
although the castle in which he lived has undergone so 
mauy alterations that it contains but few relics of him. 


(Zodl.) A name applied to the goat- 
sucker, 

See LASTRÆA. 

A term applied, in some parts of 
England, to a treckle on the skin, appearing like the 
seed of a fern. 


Uoutaining fern; abounding in, or over- 
grown with feru; as, a ferny covert. 

v-ro'shus,) a. (Fr. féroce; Lat. feroz, 
aliiel to feras, wild. See FERINE.] Fierce; savage; ra- 
pacious; bloodthirsty; betokening cruelty; as, a fero- 
civus beast, a ferocious look. 

With savagery or cruelty; 
Nercely ; rapaciously ; as, he looked at me ferociously. 


Fero‘ciousness, n. Quality of being ferocious; sav- 


ageness ; ferocity; fi 
[Fr scrocité; itas, from feroz, 
fierce.) Savage wildness or fier G fury; cruelty ;| 
as, the ferocity of a Higbland chicftain, ferocity ot 
mien, 


A goddess at Romo, 
who presided over the woods and groves. 


genus of plants, order Aurantiacew, ‘Tho species F. 
tl phantuin is a large tree, growing in India. A kind 
of gum, Closely resembling gum-Arabic, exudes from its 
stem, and it is very probable that this constitutes part 
ot the gum imported from the East Indies, The young 
leaves have an anise-like odor, and are used by the 
native doctors of India for their stomachie and carmin- 
ative effects, "The fruit is known as the elephant or 
woo l-upple. 

[Lat. ferus, wild.] Savage: nntamed. 
gal, Z4 in. E. of Agra; pop. abt, 10,000.—4A Iso, the naue 
of several minor pl: in India, Persia, &c. 


near the Sutlej, 55 m. W. of Loodiauah.— Auuther, 
prov. Agra, 5 m. S. S. W.of Delhi. 


E. N. E. of Ferozepore. Here, Dec. 21st and 22d, 1545, a 
British force of 16,700 men and 69 guns, under Lord 
Gough, utterly defeated a Sikh army of 50,000 men, 
with 108 pieces of cannon, which were nearly all cap- 
tured. The British lost 2415 men killed aml wonnded. 
A cloth composed of wool and silk. 


Italy, cap. prov. of same name, und formerly an indepen- 
deut duchy under the rule of tho House of Este, is situ- 
ate ina low marshy plain, on the left bank of the Vo- 
luno, 5 m. S. of the PO, and 26 N.N-E.of Bologna. Under 
the rule of its native princes, F. was the seat of one of 
the most polished and refined of the Italian courts, and 
is guid to have had from 90,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 
But it has long been in a state of decay, and numbers 
of its splendid palaces ure uninhabited. The Duomo, or 
cathedral, was built in 1135, and is a vast but tasteless 
edifice. F. contains a great number of other churches, | 
a university, and a fine public library (in which are 
deposited the MSs. and other relics of the poets Ariosto 
and Tasso), and oue of the finest theatres in Italy. Its 
manufactures and trade are inconsiderable. The celeb- 
rity of F. is almost wholly derived from its association 
with two of the greatest names in the literature of 
Europe. — Ariosto resided here, where, in 1516, was 
published the first edition of his immortal *Orlando;" 
aud here, too, in 1933, he breathed his last. The house 
in which he lived is still carefully preserved. F., be- 
sides being the birthplace, is also memorable as being 
the place of imprisonment of the poet Tasso, (4. v.) 
Guarini, author of the Pustor Fido, and Cardinal Benti- 
vogiio, were also natives of F. From a small town £F. 
became a walled city, A. D. 670. The family of Este 
8 it first as chief magistrates, and afterwards as 

ereditary sovereigns, from abt, 1030 to 1597 ; when, on 
the death of its last duke, and the extinction of the 
male line of the house, it was taken possession of by the 
pope. In 1796, the French entered E, and made it the 
cap. of the dep. of Basso Po. In 1814 the Church again 
recovered it, but in 1859 it became a part of the new 
kingdom of Italy. Pop. 68,516. 


Ferrara, n. A kind of sword manufactured at Ferrara, 


in Italy. The most thoroughly tempered were stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer, Andrea di Ferrara, 
and were called Andrew Ferraras, 


Ferrarese’, a. Pertaining to Ferrara, in Italy. 
Ferrarese’, n. sing. and pl. An inhabitant of Ferrara; 


the whole body of its inhabitants. 


at Bologna, where he became professor. He was a pupil) 
of Cardan, and the discoverer of the method of resolv- 
ing bi-quadratic equations, D. 1566. 


Portuguese as one of their classic authors, was B. at 
Lisbon, 1528. He carried to perfection the elegiac and| 
epistolary style, and his /nez de Castro is the second reg- 
„ular tragedy that appeared after the revival of letters 
in Europe. D. 1500. 


iron.) Made of, or pertaining to, iron; like iron. 


wrote works on philosophy, theology, &c., but his chief 
performance is his History of Spain, 10 vols. 4to. He 
also aided the compilation of the great Spanish Dic- 
tionary. P. 1735. 
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Ferret. n. [Fr. furet: Lat, furectus, furrtus; W. 
Jl'ared, that which is cunning or subtle, wily; Ger 
Jrett ; allied to Lat. fur, a thief.) (Zoól.) The Mustela 
Juro, n useful but fervcious little animal of the family 
Mustelidie, kept in a domesticated state in Europe, and 
used for rabbit-hunting. as well as for destroying rats. 
In its general form it resembles the Polecat, but is rather 
smaller; its usual length being about 13 inches, exclu 
sive of the tail. which is about five. It has a very sharp 
nose, red und fiery eyes, and round ears, Its color is à 
pale yellow. In the slenderness of its body and the 
shortness of its legs it resembles the weasel. In its 
wild state it is a native of Africa. The cold of European 
winters is 80 severe for it, that it becomes necessary to 
keep it ina warm box, with wool or some otber sub- 
stance in which it may imbed itself. In this state it 
sleeps almost continually; and when awake, immedi- 
ately begins to search about for food: that which is 
usually given is bread and milk, but its favorite food is 
the blood of smaller animals. It is by nature an enemy 
to the rabbit: and 
Buffon — affirms, 
that whenever a 
dead rabbit is 
presented for the 
first time to a 
young H, he flies 
upon it in an in- 
stant, and bites it 
with great fury; 
but if it be alive, he seizes it by the throat, and sucks its 
blood. When sent into the burrows of rabbits, the F. 
is always muzzled, that he may not kill the rabbits in 
their holes, but only drive them out to be causcht in the 
nets prepared for them, The F. is tame without attach- 
ment; and such is its appetite for blood, that it has been 
known to attack and even kill children in their cradles. 
It is of an irascible nature, and when irritated, the odor 
it emits is very disagreeable, and its bite is not easily 
cured, The female has two broods in the year, each 
consisting of from six to nine. She not unfrequently 
devours her young as soon as they are born, 

Ferret, n. [Fr. fleurct, coarse silk.) A sort of narrow 
tape made of coarse spun silk, — he iron used by glasa- 
blowers to test the liquetied matter, to see whether it is 
yet fit for working, and to make the circular protaber- 
ance at the mouth of bottles, 

v. 4. To drive out of lurking-places; to find out by pa- 
tient and laborious effort; as, to ferret out acrime. In 
the latter sense, it is most frequently used with out. 

Ferret Col, (/er’rd,) a pass of the Pennine Alps, in 
Switzerland, connecting Orsiéres, in the latter country, 
with Cormayeur, in Piedmont. Height 7,640 feet above 
sea-level. 

Fer'reter, n. One who searches for, or hunts patiently, 
a person or thing. 

Ferret'to, u. |It.dim.of ferro, from Lat. ferrum, iron. ] 
A material used in gluss-coloring, composed of copper 
and white vitriol. 

Fer'ringe, n. [See FrnnY.] The fare to be paid for 
conveyauce in a boat, over a river, strait, or other water. 


Fig. 1001. — FERRET, ( Mustela furo.) 


Fer'ric, a. [Fr. /érréque; Lat. ferrum, iron.) Pertain- 
ing to, or extracted from, iron; as, ferric acid. 
Fer'ric Acid, n. (Lat. ferrum, iron.) (Cm.) An 


unstable teroxide of iron known only in combination 
with bases as ferrates, If one part of sesquioxide of 
iron and 4 of dry nitre be fused together for an hour in 
a covered crucible, a brown masa is obtained, giving a 
violet-colored solution, containing ferrate of potash. 
Solutions of the ferrates of the earths may be formed 
by mixing ferrate of potash with solutions of their salts. 
F. A. has never been obtained in a free state. Form. 
Fed . 

Ferricynn'ogem, or FERtIDCYANOGEN, n. [A Fer- 
rum, iron, and cyanogen.) (Chem.) A radical derived 
from cyanogen, but which has never been isolated. It 
gives rise to salts known as ferricyanides, a guod exam- 
ple of which is the ferricyanide of pases or red 
prussiate of potash of commerce. This salt is formed 
by passing chlorine through a solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium. The liquid assumes a brown color, and, 
when eviporated, deposits beautiful red rhombic crys- 
tals. Ferricyanide of potassium is prepared in large 
quantities for tlie use of the calico-printer. The splen- 
did dye known as Turnbull's blue is formed by mixing 
it with a solution of protosulpbate of iron. Form. for 
F. Cy Ng Fes. 

Fer’rier, u. One who has charge of a ferry-boat. 

Fer'rier, Jane, a Scottish novelist, B. at Edinburgh, 
1782. She was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and of some of the most eminent literatiof her day. She 
wrote three novels, which are still popular, viz.: Mar- 
riage; The Inheritance; and Destiny, or the Chiefs 
Daughter, They are vigorous and lively pictures of 
Scottish life and character. D. 1854. 

Ferrif'erous, a. [Fr. ferrifére, from Lat. ferrum, 
iron, and ferre, to bear.) Producing or yielding iron. 
Fer'ris, in Michigan, a post-township of Montcalm to., 

about 50 m. W. of Saginaw City; pop. about 250, 

Fer'risburg. in Vermont, a post-township of Addison 
co., on Lake Champlain, about 30 m. W. by S. of Mont 
pelier ; pop. about 1,800. 

Fer'ro. Sco CANARY ISLANDS. 

Ferrocnl'cite, n. (Min.) Calcite containing carbon- 
ate of iron. 

Ferroco'bnltite,n. (Min.) Cobaltite (or Cobaltine, 
q. v.) containing iron. 

Ferrocy'annte, n. [Lat. ferrum, iron, and Gr. káa- 
nos, n dark-blue substanee.] (Chem.) Same as FERRO- 
CYANIDE, q. v. 

Ferrocy'anide, n. (Chem.) Sce FERROCYANOGEN. 
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Ferroeyan'ogen, n. [Lat. ferrum, iron, 
ogen.] A radical derived from cyanogen that has never 
been isolated, It gives rise to salts known as ferrocy- 
anides, of which the ferrocyanide of potassium, or yel- 
low prussiate of potash, is an example. This salt is 
manufactured on a very large scale for the use of color- 
makers aud calico-printers, by heating dried blood, 

bones. puriugs of hides, and other nitrogenous animal 

matter, with an equal weight of carbonate of potash, 
and L4 of iron-filings. The fused mass is heated with 
water in open boilers, when a yellow solution is obtai ned, 
which, after evaporation, yields truncated pyramidal 
erystals of ferrocyanide of potassiam, containing 3 equiv- 
alents of water. It is very soluble in water, but insoluble 
in alcohol. It contains the elements of prussic acid when 
in solution, but is not poisonous. Distilled with sul- 
huric acid it yields prussic acid in large quantities. It 
is much used in calico-printing and color-making for the 
production of a fine blue color known as Prussian blue 
(J. v. ). with the persalts of iron. When protosalts of 
iron are used, a dirty, greenish-white precipitate falls 
down, which constitutes oue of the distinguishing tests 
bet ween the per- and proto-salts of iron. It is also used 
in the nunufacture of cyanide of potassium. With the 
salts of copper it forms a characteristic purple-brown 
recipitate, and is used as a test for salts of that metal. 
With salts of cobalt it gives a yellowish-green precipi- 
tate. Form. for ferrocyanogen CyN3Fe. 

Fer’ rol, « fortified seaport-town of Spain, on the N.W. 
coast of Galicia, prov. of Corunna, and one of the 3 
naval deps. of the kingdom, It is situated on the N. 
arm of the Ray of Betanzos, 12 m. N.E. of the city of 
Corunna, and 25 8.W. of Cape Ortegal; Lat. 45° 2% 30” 
N., Lon.5?15' W. The harbor of F. is one of the best 
in Europe in point of depth, capacity, aud safety, and is 
approached by a narrow channel only admitting one 
vessel ata time, and which is commanded by strong forts. 
This port being intended for the royal navy, general 
commerce aud all foreign merchant-ships are excluded, 
It was captured by Marshal Soult in 180). Pop. 19.144. 

Fer’ roznont, in New Jersey, a village of Morris co., 
about 10 m. W.N.W. of Morristown. 

Ferrotit/anite,n. (An.) Same as SCHORLORNITF, q. v. 

Ferra’ginated, a. (See INrna.] Having the prop- 
erties of oxide of iron. 

Ferrugin’eous, or Ferru'ginous, a. [Fr. fer- 
rut meter; bat. ferrugineus, trom ferrugo, oxide of iron.] 
Of the color of rust, or oxide of iron. : 

—Partak ing of iron; containing particles of iron. 

Ferru’go, n. (Lat. iron rust, from ferrum, iron.) A 
disease in certain plants, commonly called Rust, q. v. 

Fer’ rule, (fer’ril, or fer'rool.) n. [Fr. virolz, from Lat. 
wrtola, a little bracelet; dim. of viriz, an ornament 
for the arm.] A ring of metal put around the end of a 
cane, staff. or other thing, to strengthen it. 

Ferra’ aninate, v.a. ( Lat. ferruminare, from ferrumen, 
cement for brazing.| To braze, solder, or unite metals. 
Ferrumina’‘tion, n. (See SUPRA.] The brazing, or 

soldering of metals. 

Fer my. n. A. S. fer, faru, a passage, from faran, to 
pass. A liberty to have a boat upon a river for the 

transportation of men, horses, and carriages with their 

contents, for a reasonable toll. — Also the place across 
which such vessel passes, — In the U, States, ferries are 

established by legislative authority, exercised either di- 

rectly or by a delegation of powers to courts, commis- 

sioners, or municipalities, Without such authority no 
one, though he may be the owner of both banks of the 
river, has a right to keep a public ferry. The owners 
of ferries are common carriers, and liable, as such, for 
the carriage of the goods and persons that they receive 
on their boats, They may determine when and how 
often, and upon what terms, their bonts shall cross the 
river, and what they will transport: but all these things 

ey must do by general rules, without favoritism or 
arbitrary exception. 
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Sertilizer. 


ductive; as, guano is a 
he act or process of rendering 


Fertiliza'tíon, n. 

productive, 
(Bot.) See IMPREGNATION. 

Fer'ula, n. (Bol.) A genus of the order Apiacem, in- 
cludiug plants with yellow flowers, aud thiu, flat fruit 
resembling that of the parsuip. The species are chietly 
natives of Persia. F. asufartida is the plant described 
by Kempfer as yielding the milky juice called asato- 
tida; but F. persica and others are uo doubt also the 
origin of the drug. 

Ferula'ceous, a. [Lat. ferulaceus, from ferula, the 
giant fennel.) Having a stalk like & reed, or resem- 
bling the giant fennel; as, the /erulaceous plants. 

Fer'ule, n. (Lat. ferula, from ferio, I strike.) A little 
flat piece of wood for punishing childreu at school, by 
striking them on the palm of the hand, Itis often ap- 
plied, also, to a species of cane used for tlie sume pur- 
pose of castigation. — In the time of the Eastern empire, 
the ferula was the name given to the emperor's sceptre, 
It consisted of a long stem with a flat head, aud is often 
seen depicted on old medals. 

Fer'ule, v. a. To punish with a ferule. 

Fer veney, n. [It. ferrenza, from Lat. fervere, to boil, 
to glow.] Heat of mind; ardor; eagerness; pious 
ardor or zeal; warmth of devotion; as, when yeu pray, | 
let it be with fervency. 

Fer'vent, a. [Lat. fervens, from fervere, to be aglow.) 
Glowing; boiling; burning; hot; as, the fervent suin- 
mer. 

—Warm in feeling; hot in temper: ardent; excited; 
animated; glowing with religious zeal; flaming with 
devotion; as, a fervent desire to do good, a fervent 
Catholic, 

Fer'vently, adv. Ardently ; zealously; eagerly; ve- 
hemently. 

Fer'ventness, n. The quality of being zealous or 
vehement. 

Ferves'cent, a. [Lat. fervescere, iucept. from fervere, 
to boil, to glow.] Beginning to grow hot. 


Fer'vid, a. (Lat. fervidus, hot, from fervere.) Hot; 
burning; boiling; as, the fervid rays of the sun. 

—Vehement; eager; zealous; as, you have my fervid 
wishes, 

Fer'vidly, adv. With glowing warmth; very hotly. 

„ n. Glowing heat; ardor of mind; warm 
zeal, 

Fer'vor, n. [Lat. from fervere.) Heat; warmth; as, 
the fervor of the day. — Heat of mind; zeal; ardor of 
piety ; as, the fervor of his devotion. 

Fesa, ( /a'sa,) a town of Persia, prov. Farsistan, 78 m. 
S. K. of Shiraz. Mandy. Silks, cottons, woollens. Pop. 
estim. at 18,500. 

Fes'cennine Verses, n. pl. (Anc. Portry.) A kind 
of rude licentious poetry, common in ancient Italy, and 
said to have derived their name from Fescennium, an 
Etrurian city where they had their origin. They were 
in the form of dialogues between two persons, who 
satirized and ridiculed each other's follies and vices. 
They were sung on festive occasions, as the harvest- 
home and weddings. The emperor Augustus prohibited 
them, as tending to corrupt the public morals. They 
are chiefly remarkable as giving rise to Satire, q. v. 

Fesch, (sh,) Josera, Cardinal-Archbishop of Lyons, 
and brother of Letitia Ramolino, mother of Napoleon I., 
B. at Ajaccio, Corsica, 1764. He was educated in France 
for the Church; in 1790 he was appointed by his nephew, 
Gen. Bonaparte, commissary-general of the army of 
Italy, in which capacity he realized a princely fortune. 
He afterwards resumed his clerical studies, and adept- 
ing the profession, was, in 1802, consecrated archbishop 
of Lyons. In the year afterwarda, F. received a cardi- 
nals hat, and was sent to Rome as French ambassador. 
In 1804 he accompanied Pius VII. to Paris, to assist at 
the emperor's coronation, and in the following year was 


—The term is also commonly applied to the vessel for 
ferrying, or ferry-boat. 

Fer’ry, v.a. (A. S. ferian, to cause to pass, from faran, 
to go.] To convey, or carry over a river, strait, or other 
water. in a boat. 

=v. m. To pass over a stream, or strait, in a boat. 

Fer’ ry, in Jowa, a post office of Mahaska co. 

Fer'ry-boat, n. A boat for conveying passengers across 

erry. 

Fer’ry land, a town on the S.E. coast of Newfound- 
land, about 35 m. S.W. of St. John’s. 

Fer’ry-man, n. One who, for hire, transports goods 
OF Passengers across a stream or strait. 

Ferry Point, in California, a village of Del Norte co., 

pebout 65 m. E. of Crescent City. 
er'rysburg, in Michigan, a post- village of Ottawa 

Fon on Grand River, about 2 m. from Lake Michigan. 
Par- ry ville, in Alabama, n post-office of St. Clair co. 
FOLE ville, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Crawford co. 
ert Wes. in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Venango co. 
ertile, (fertil) a. [Fr. fertile; Lat. fertilis, from 
Serre, to produce. } ruitful; producing fruit abun- 
antly; rich; prolific; productive; inventive; as, a fer- 
mind, a country fertile in mineral, a fertile flock. 
(Bout.) Capable of producing fruit. Stamens are also 
2 to be fertile when their anthers contain good pol- 
eu, P tyr ad is one having pistils.— Gray. 
«adv. In a fertile manner. 


te 
leness, u. Fertility. 


Fertit'ity, n. [Fr. fertilité ; Lat. fertilitas, from fero, 
i bear, to produce.) Richness; quality of producing fruit 
Fe Abundance; abundant resources; fertile invention. 

rtir in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 
v.a, |Fr. fertiliser.) To make fertile or pro- 


created Grand Almoner of France, As president of the 
Council of Paris, he energetically opposed his nephew 
on many occasions, and especially esponsed the cause of 
the unfortunate pope. He finally fell into disgrace 
with the emperor, and retired to Rome, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in dignified case and affluence, 
possessing the finest library and picture-gallery that 
even Rome could boast of. D. 1838. 

Fes'eue, n. [Fr. ftu; O. F. festu, from Lat. festuca, a 
gruss.] A small stick, stalk, wire, or the like, used to 
point out the lettera to children leurning to read. 

—v.a. To point out the letters with n ſescuo. 

Fes'eue-grass, n. (Bol) See FESTUCA. 

Fe'sels, or Fn'sels, n. (Fr. faséoles: Lat. phaseolus ; 
Gr. phasiolus, the kidney-benn.] A kind of base grain. 

Fess, or Fesse, n. [N. Fr. fusca; Lat. fascia, a band] 
(Hier.) One of the memorable ordinances. consisting o 
lines drawn horizontally across the shield, and contain- 
ing the third part of it, between the honor point and 
the nombril. It is supposed to represent the waist- 
belt or girdle of honor, which was one of the insignia 
of knighthood. — Ir Fess A shield, or charge in a 
shield, is said to be party per fess, when it is horizon- 
tally divided through the middle, or, as the French suy, 
simply coupé. — Fesswise is suid of a charge placed in 
fess; that is to say, horizontally across the shield. 

Fess’-point, n. (Her. The exact centre of an es- 
cutcheon. 

Fes’tal, a. [Lat. festalis, from festum, a feast. See 
Frast.| Pertaining to a festival; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

Fes'tnlly, adv. Joyously ; mirthfully. 

Fes'tennine, oc Fescennine, n. See Fescen- 
NINE VERSES. 

Fester. v. n. [Perhaps from Lat. pus, or pustula, mat- 
ter, or a sore emitting matter.) To rankle; to putrefy ; 
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and cyan- Fer’tilizer, n. The person or thing that renders pro- to become corrupt or purulent: said of wounds or sores, 


B become malignant; as, the quarrel festers in his 

reast. 

—v. a. To cause to grow virulent. 

—n. An inflammatory tamor discharging matter. 

Fes'terment, n. The conuition of rankling, as of 
tlie passions. 

—The discharge of matter, as of sores or wounds. 

Festi'no, n. (Logic.) The third term of the second 
figure of the syllogism, the first of which is a universal 
negative proposition, the second a particular affirmative, 
and the third a particular vegative; as, 

Des. No bad man can be happy; 


Ti. Some rich men are bad men ; ergo, 
No. Some rich meu are not happy."”—Oraig. 


Fes’tival.n. [Lat. festivus, joyous, gay; (rom festum, 
a feast.] e of feasting; uu anniversary duy of civil 
or religious joy. — See Feast. 

—a. Pertaining to a feast; joyous; mirthful, 

Fes'tive, a. Gay; mirthful ; joyous. 

Festively, adv. In a festive manner. 

Festiv'ity, n. [Lat. festivitas, a boliday.] Joyfulness; 
guyety ; social joy, or exhilaration of spirits at an en- 
tertiinment; ns, the festivities of this holiday time. 

—A time of rejoicing; a festive celebration. 

Fes'tivous, d. Pertaining to a feast; joyous ; mirthful, 

Festoon’, n. (Fr. feston, from Lat. festum, a feast.) 
Something in imitation of the gurland or wreath much 
used by the Italians on the church-doors, at the celebra- 
tion of their feasts; a wreath hanging in a dependent 
curve, 


(From St. Mark's Library, Venice.) 


(Arch. d Sculp.) An ornament composed of flowers, 
fruits, and leaves interwoven or twisted together, suse 
pended at each end, and falling down in the form of a 
curve or arch. 

—v.a. To form into, or deck with garlands, thickest at 
the middle aud suspended by the two extremes. 

Festooned', p. a. Adorned with festoons. 

Festoon'y,a. Consisting of festoons. 

Festu'cn, n. (Bot.) The Fescue, u genus of plants, order 
Graminacee, having in some species a loose, in some a 
contracted panicle; the spikelets many-flowered, with 
two unequal glumes, which they much exceed in length ; 
each floret having two lanceolate paleze, the outer palem 
rounded at the back, and acuminate or awned at the 
summit; the stizmas growing from the apex of the ger« 
men. The species are numerous, and are very widely 
diffused over the world, both in the northern and south- 


ern hemispheres. Among them are many of the most 
valuable pasture and fodder grasses. None are more 
valuable than some of the Biitish species, — Meadow 
Fescue (F. pratensis), a species with spreading panicle 
and linear spikelets, from two to three feet high. intro- 
duced in fields and pastures, is perhaps excelled by no 
meadow or pasture grass whatever. It is suitable both 
for alternate husbandry and for permanent pasture. 
Fes'tus, Porcius, pro-consul and governor of Judæa, be- 
fore whom St. Paul was accused by the Jews; but the 
apostle appealing to the emperor, Festus sent him to 
Rome. — Also, a celebrated Latin grammarian. whose 
age is not accur .tely ascertained; but he is believed to 


have lived in the 3d century. He compiled some volu- 
minous works on his favorite science, and is classed by 
Scaliger among the best or most useful etymologists for 
understanding the language of ancient Rome. Porcius 
Festus lived in the 1st Century, A. D. 

Fe'tal, a. [From Fetus, q. v.] Belonging to a foetus, 

Feta'tion, n. The formation of a foetus, 

Feteh, (/ech,) v.a. [A. S. fecean, gefeccan ; Fris. faka, 
to prepare; Icel. fk, haste; Dan. fage, quick, fleet.] To 
£o and bring, or simply to briug; to bring or draw; to 
get; as, to felch a book. 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down." — Shaka. 


(In strictness, the term fetch expresses the going to a 
place for the purpose of bringing something thence : but 
the distinction is often colloquially lost sight of, aud 
fetch and bring are thus used synonymonsly.) 

—To obtain as its price: to sell for; as, the goods fetched 
a handsome profit. — To make; to perform; todo; to aœ 
complish ; as, she fetched a deep sigh. to fetch one a blow 
in the face, to fetch a turn in a cable. 

“The fox fetched a hundred leaps at a cluster of grapes." L'Estra. 


—To reach; to arrive at; to come to; to attain; — some- 
times before up. 
Says the hare, I can fetch up the tortoise when I please." L' Estra. 


—To bring back or recall, as to consciousness ; as, to fetch 
a person out of a swoon, 

—To reduce; to throw; as, to be fetched down by a push. 
To fetch a. pump. (Naut.) To pour water into in order 
to make it suck. — 7b fetch way. (Naut.) To be cranky, 
or inclined to be hove from one side to the other ; —said 
of a ship. 

v. n. To move or turn; to reach; to attain; as, to fetch 
to windward. 

—n. [A. S facen, faecn, fraud, guile; Ger. faren; Icel. 
fyr.cunning. See Fox.) A stratagem by which any- 
thing is indirectly performed, or by which one thing 
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seems intended and another is done; as, “ It is a fetch of 
wit." (Shuks.) — A wraith; the apparition of a living 
person. 

“ The very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet and all." Dickens. 

Feteh’er, n. One who fetches or brings. 

Fete, (fat,)n. [Fr. See Feast.) A lestival ; a celebra- 
tion; à merryimaking ; a festivity. 

Fête, v.a. To entertain; to feast; to give a festival in| 
honor of; as, to fete royalty. 

Féte-cham pétre, ( /at-sham pá'tr,) n. [Fr.] A festi- 
val held in the open air; an al fresco entertainment; a 

icnic. 

Fethard, a town of Ireland, co. Tipperary, 8 m. S. E. of 
Cashel; pop. 4,306. 

Feth erolffsville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Berks co. 

Fe'tich, Fe'tish, n. (Fr. /ctiche, from Lat. factitius.] 
An object of idol- worship among certain of the African 
negro tribes. 

Fetichism, Feticism, (/é/i-shizm,) n. Fr. feti- 


chisme.) The worshipping of a fetich. The word fetich is 


said to be derived from the Portuguese word fetiso, be- 


witched, or possessed by fairies, and was applied by them | 


to the object 
worshipped 
by the ne 
groes of Af- 
rica. Hence 
the term has 
come to be 
generally re- 
ceived, and is 
applied to 
anything in 
nature or art 
to which a 
magical pow- 
er is ascribed, 
as stones, 
carved im- 
ages, Ac. Fet- 
ichism is the 
worship of 
material substances, and prevails very extensively among 
barbarous nations, especially those of the negro race. 
Among them, tribes, families, and individuals have their 
respective fetiches; which are often objects casually 
selected, as stones, weapons, vessels, plants, &c., and the 
rude worshipper does not hesitate to chastise, or even 
throw away or destroy his fetich, if it does not seem to 
gratify his desires. “To transfer," says Mr. Grote, “ to 
Inanimate objects the sensitive as wellas the willing and 
designing attributes of human beings, is among the 
early and wide-spread instincts of mankind, aud one of 
the primitive forms of religion; and although the en- 
furgement of reason and experience gradually displaces 
this elementary fetichism, and banishes it from the re- 
gions of reality into those of conventional fictions, yet 
the force of momentary passion will often suffice to su- 
persede the acquired habit, and even an intelligent man 
may be impelled, ina moment of agonizing pain, to kick 
or beat the lifeless object from which he has suffered.” 
History of Greece, vol. v. 

Fe'ticide, n. [From fetus, and Lat. cedere, to kill.] 
(Med.) The act or process of killing the foetus in the 
womb. — Dunglison. 

(Law.) The act of causing abortion. 

Fe'tid, a. [Lat. fetidus, from u, to stink.] Having 
a strony or rancid scent; possessiug noxious or offen- 
sive smell; stinking; as, a fetid breath. 

“ Cairo's filth and fetid fields." — Thomson. 

Fe'tidness, n. Quality of being fetid, or of smelling 
offensively; fetor; putrescent stench. 

Fetiforous, a. (See Ferus.) Bringing forth young, as 
animals. 

Fe'tish, n. Same as FETICH, 4 v. 

Fet' lock. n. From feet and lock.] The tuft of hair that 
grows behind on a horse s foot; also, the joint on which 
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such hair grows: the part of a leg where a tuft of hair 
grows behind on horses. 
“Their wounded steeds fret fetlock deep in gore." — Shaks. 

Fe'tor, n. (Lat. fetor.] Stench; stink; an offensive 
smell; a putrescent odor: ſetidness. 

( Med.) The term is generally confined to the offensive 
gases given off from decomposition, the result of inflam- 
mation, as in cases of sloughing or mortification after 
wounds and injuries: also from the decay of the teeth, 
or a depraved state of the stomach, tainting the breath, 
when the person is said to have a fetid breath; and 
also from the exhalations given off from the mouth and 
body in typhus or low putrid fever ; and finally, in cases 
of salivation, where the breath becomes highly disagree- 
able from the absorption of the mercury. 

Fett bol, n. ( Mm.) Same as CHLOROPAT, q. t. 

Fet'ter, n. (A. S. ver. fetor, pl. fatero, from fot, pl. 
ét, a foot; Icel, fidtur, (pl.) See Foot.) A chain or 
shackle put on the leg of a malefactor, or a person ac- 
cused of crime. 

—Anything that confines or restrains from motion or ac- 
tion; as, the fetters of love. 

“ Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound." — Pope. 

r. a. To put fetters upon; to shackle or confine, as the 
feet with a chain; to bind. 

„My heels are fettered, but my fist is free." — Milton. 

—To confine, as action; to restrain motion; to impose 
checks of restraints upon; as, feltered by obligations. 
My conscience! thou art fetter'd more than my shanks er ries" 

Fet'terless, a. Unshackled; free from fetters. 

Fetterman, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Taylor 
co., abt. 100 m. S.E. of Wheeling. 
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Fet'tle, v. a. [From 0. Fr. faiture.] To repair; to 
manage; to set to rights; to put iu order. (In exten- 
sive provincial use in England.) 

** Pretend to fettie about the room." — Swift. 

—r.n. To do job-work ; to manage small matters. 

Fet'tle, n. Actof fettling or putting to rights; a placing 
in order. (Prov. English.) 

Fett'stein, n. (Ger, tat-stone.] (Min.) Same us Ne- 
PHELITE, Q. v. 

Fetus. „.; pl. FETUSES. [Lat. fatus, from the root feo, 
implying fruitfulness, increase.) The young of an ani- 
mal in the womb alter being perfectly formed. 

Fet'wah,n. [Ar.] A decision rendered in writing by 
a Turkish mutti. 

Feuch'tersle'ben, Epvanp, Baron Von, an eminent 
German physician and lyrical writer, B. at Vienna, 1806. 
He graduated in medicine at the university of that city 
in 1833, and in 1845 was appointed dean of the Medical 
Faculty. lis principal works are, Lehrbuch der ürzt- 
lichen Seelenkunde (1845), which has been translated 
into English, and Zur Deiitetik der Seele (1838), which 
has run through not less than 28 editions. #. wrote 
many * Burschenlieder,” (student-songs,) one of which, 
Es dst bestimmt in Gottes Ruth, is very popular in Ger- 
many. His complete works, in 7 vols., were published 
by Hebbel, Vienna, 1851-3. D. 1849. 

Feud, (d,) n. A. S. fachthe, vengeance; Ger. fehde ; 
Dan. fede; Icel. Sued, smothered anger. Root Sansk. 
pid, to pain.) A deadly quarrel; hatred or contention, 
to be terminated only by death; a contention, broil, 
contest, strife, or quarrel; particularly families or par- 
ties in a state. 

In former ages Ít was a policy of France to raise intestine 
Jeuds and discords in Great Britain." — Addison, 

—A combination of persons, connected by ties of blood or 
descent in common, to revenge any affront or injury 
dove or offered to ove of their race, on the offender and 
all his kindred; a vendetta. 

As fierce and lasting as a Highland feud." Marquis of Montrose. 

Feud, n. [From L. Lat. feudum; It. feudo, fio; Fr. 
Jif.) (Law.) Same us Fkk, q. v. Sev, ulso, FEUDAL 
BYsTEM. 

Feudal, (Juda,) a. [O. Fr.] Pertaining to feuds, 
fiefs, or tees; us, held by feudal tenure. — Consisting ot 
feuds or fiefs; embracing tenure by military services; 
as, the feudal system, the feudal ages. 

Feu'dalism, n. The feudal system. 

Feu'dalist, ». One versed in feudal laws; one who 
advocates the feuda] system. 

Feudal'ity, n. [Fr. féodalité.] State or quality of 
being feudal; feudal form or constitution. 

Feudaliza'tion, n. Act of reducing to feudal tenure. 

Feu'dalize, v.a. To reduce to a feudal state or tenure. 

Feu’dally, udv. In a feudal manner; after the feudal 
laws. 

Feudal System, n. (ist.) That constitutional sys- 
tem which was introduced into Europe by the northern 
nations after the fall of the Roman power, and which 
has left important traces of its existence in most Euro- 
pean countries. The constitution of feuds had its origin 
in the military policy of the Goths, Huns, Vandals, and 
other northern nations, who overran Europe at the de- 
clension of the Roman Empire. The term feud is of 
very doubtful derivation, but most probably it is formed 
from the Teutonic fee or feh, wages or pay for service, 
and odh, or od, property or possession; a feud, then, 
being the property or possession given as wages for 
service. In order to secure their newly acquired pos- 
sessions, and at the same time to reward their deserving 
followers, the conquering generals were wont to allot 
large districts, or parcels of land, to the superior officers 
of the army, and these were by them again dealt out in 
smaller allotinents or parcels, to the iuferior officers 
and soldiers. The condition annexed to these holdings 
wus that the possessor should do service faithfully, both 
at home and in the wars, to him by whom they were 
given; for which purpose he took the oath of fealty 
(Juramentum fidelitatis), and in case of the breach of 
this condition and oath, by not performing the stipu- 
lated service, or by deserting the lord in battle, the 
lands were again to revert to him who granted them. 
The ownership of the land, therefore, properly remained 
in the hands of the superior, and probably at first was 
resumable by him at pleasure, or at least on the death 
of the holder; but in most countries, lands soon came 
to assume an hereditary character, the rights of a supe- 
rior, on the death of a vassal, being confined to the ex- 
action of certain dues from his son and successor, as a 
cousideration for confirming to him the feud which his 
father had held. Where the land descended to a female, 
the superior was entitled to control her marriage, for 
the purpose of procuring a trustworthy vassal, a. privi- 
lege which, like the other, was afterward converted into 
a pecuniary payment, According to this system, every 
receiver of land, or feudatory, was bound, when called 
upon, to serve his immediate lord or superior, and to do 
ull in his power to defend him. Such lord or superior was 
likewise subordinate to, and under the command of, a 
higher superior or lord; and so on upwards to the prince 
or general himself. The several lords were also recip- 
rocally bound in their respective gradations to protect 
the possessions they had given. Thus the connection 
between lord and vassal was made to wear all the ap- 
boar of a mutual interchange of benefits — of 

bourty and protection on tlie one hand, and of gratitude 
and service on the other. In this way tlie feudal con- 
nection was established, and an army was always at 
command, ready to fight in defence of the whole or of 
any part of the newly acquired territory. The wisdom 
of these measures became evident to the other princes 
of Europe, and many of them who were independent 
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adopted this system ns a means of strengthening their 
power, parcelliug out their royal territories, or persuad- 
ing their subjects to surrender up and retake tbeir own 
landed property under the like feudal obligations of mili- 
tary fealty. Thus the feudal constitution, or doctrine of 
tenure, extended itself over all the Western world; and 
the feudal laws drove out the Rouian, which had hitherto 
universally prevailed. 'l'his system was adopted in most 
countries of Europe from the 9th to the eud of the 13th 
cent.; but it diflered in various particulars in the different 
countries. Though there can be no donbt that feudal priu- 
ciples prevailed to a considerable extent in the polity of 
the Saxons in England, yet it was only when that country 
was conquered by the Normans that it was regularly 
established. In some respects, however, the system of 
feudalism established in England differed from that of 
France, from which it was taken. Que of these was 
that the king was the universal lord and original pro- 
prietor of all the lands in his kingdom, and that no 
man could possess, or hold, any part of it, but what was 
mediately or immediately derived from him, to be held 
mediately or immediately of him upon feudal service. 
Hence the Conqueror introduced the practice of com- 
pelling those holding mediately as well as immediately 
of himself to swear fealty to him; and thus the inferior 
vassals were under two oaths — the one of fealty to the 
king, the other of fealty to their immediate superior. 
It has been remarked, however, that when the two in- 
terests came into collision, the vassal rarely failed to 
obey his lord rather than bis king. A country, under 
the feudal law, was divided into Anights’ fers, the tenant 
of each of which appears to have been obliged to keep 
the field at his own expense for forty days, whenevet 
his lord chose to call upon him. For smaller portions 
of land, smaller periods of services were due. Every 
great tenant exercised a jurisdiction, civil aud criminal, 
over his immediate tenants, and held courts, and ad- 
ministered the laws within his lordship, like a sovereign 
prince. The existence of manor-courts and other small 
jurisdictions within the kingdom is one of the features 
ofthe F. & The land escheated te the lord when the 
tenant left no heir, and it was forfeited to him when he 
was found guilty either of a breach of his oath of fealty 
or of felony. There were also fines payable to the lord 
on certain occasions, as well as aids, reliefs, &c. The 
vnssal had also to attend the lord's courts, sometimes to 
witness, and sometimes to take part in, the administra- 
tion of justice; in battle, he was bound to lend bis horse 
to his lord if dismounted, to keep to his side while fight- 
ing, and go into captivity us a hostage for him when 
taken. It was a breach of faith to divulge his (the 
lord’s) counsel, to conceal from him the machinations of 
others, to injure his person or fortune, or to violate the 
sanctity of his roof. 

Feu'dary,a. Holding land of a superior, or by feudal 
service; a feodary. 

Feu'dntary, Feu'datory,a. [O. Fr. feudataire ; 
Sp. feudatário.] Holding from another on some con- 
ditional tenure. 

Feu-de-joie, (fü-de-zhwá",) n. [Fr., fire of joy.] A bon- 
fire lighted in public places and in villages to celebrate 
any important event or festive season. These feuz-de-joie 
were known among the Romans,as Romulus instituted 
a species of them, particularly in honor of the building 
of the city of Rome. The term /feu-de-yae is also often 
npplied to a salute fired on any particular occasion, in 
celebration of festivals, &c. 

Feu'dist, n. A writer on feudal law. 

Feuerbach, PAUL JosgPH ANSELM, ( fra'er-bak,) an em- 
inent German writer on criminal law, B. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, 1775, who became successively professor 
at the universities of Giessen, Jena, Kiel, and Landshut. 
Although he wrote a number of able papers on criminal 
jurisprudence, bis fame did not become established till 
he produced his Arterie of the Fundamental Principles 
and [deas of Penal Law. This work, in conjunction 
with another which appeared shortly afterwards, ex- 
ercised a great influence on German criminal legislation, 
and placed F. in un eminent position in the eyes of his 
countrymen, In 1808 he became a privy councillor in 
Bavuria; in 1817 second president of the court of appeals 
at Bamberg; and in 1521 first president of appeals at 
Anspach. To these offices his sphere of action was en- 
tirely confined throughout the rest of his life. D. 1833. 

Feu'erstein, n. (Ger. fire-stone.] (lin.) Same as 
FLINT, q.v. 

Feuillage,( /úl'yazh,)n. [Fr., from feuille, Lat. folium, 
a leaf.) A bunch of leaves; foliage. 

Feuillant Club, n. (French Hist.) During the Revo- 
lution, a club in Paris, first called the club of 1789, that 
assembled in the old convent of the Feuillants (1791), 
was named after them. A ministry composed of their 
leaders assumed power in June, 1792. The Jacobins 
conspired against them, and the F. C. was closed in 
July, 1792. 

Feuil'lantines, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) An order of nuns, 
subject to the rule of the Feuillants (q. v.). was founded 
in 1590, and possessed a house in Paris, established in 
1622 by Anne of Austria, 

Feuillants, (un, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A re 
formed branch of the Cistercian order of monks. It was 
founded by Jeau de lu Barrière, abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Feuillants near Toulouse, in 1577, who, be- 
ing opposed to the great laxity of discipline that then 
prevailed, introduced à much more austere mode of life. 
He soon found many followers, and they were declared 
independent by Sixtus V.in 1686. They were afterwards 
divided, in 1630, into two congregations by Pope Urban 
VIII., who separated the French from tbe Italians, and 
gave them two generals. They practised great austerities, 
going barefoot, aud living only on herbs 
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Feuilleton, ( fu(r)yeton(g),n. [Fr.] (Lit.) A small 
lenf; but it is generally applied to that part of a po- 
litical newspaper which is devoted to news of a non- 

litical character, as criticisms on literature and urt, 

&c., and which is commonly, in French newspapers, 
to be found at the bottom of the page. The Fis an in- 
veutiou of the Journal des Débats, which, in 1800, in- 
troduced the system of giving literary criticisms iu this 
form. In the years immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion of February, whole romances were spun out in the 
F., and in particular, the Cunstitutionnel made large sums 
from the social romances of Eugene Sue, which it first 
published in this way. The French system has been 
imitated in England and Germany, though not to the 
same extent, and with less marked success. In fact, the 
F. proper seems only to be in its natural element in 
France. The language and the character of the people 
are particularly fitted for imparting that grace, point, 
neatness.and vivacity, that givea particular charm to the 
higher productions of this class of literature, and which 
draw additional power from their mauy-sidedness and 
frequent changes. 

Feu’ra Bush, in New Fork, a post-village of Albany 
county. 

Feve'da, in Washington Territory, an island in the Gulf 
of Georgia, Lat. 499 41^ N., Lon. 1241? W. It is 32 in. long, 

by abt. 2 m. wide. 

Fever, n. (Fr. fièvre; Ger. fieber; Lat. febris, allied to 
fervere, to be hot, to glow.] ( Med.) A disease affecting 
the entiresystem; characterized by an accelerated pulse, 
with increase of heat, impaired functions, diminished 
strength, and preternatural thirst. The subject of lever 
has given rise to endless medical discussions and theories, 
and the definitions of tbe disease, given by different 
writers, are not less varied than numerous. In fevers 
there is generally great constitutional derangement, un- 
accompanied by local or perceptible organic disease. 
Fevers generally begin with languor of budy aud mind ; 
chilliness amounting to shivering, though the skin often 
at the same time feel hot; the pulse is quicker than 
it should be; respiration hurried or labored; pains are 
complained of in various parts, and especially about the 
head, back, and loins; the appetite falls off, or there is 
nausea and vomiting; the mouth is dry; the bowels 
generally irregular; and the urino small in quantity 
and deep in color. These, which constitute the first 
stage of ordinary febrile symptoms, are succeeded by 
flushings, a quicker pulse, and by mental anxiety and 
wandering, which, under many aspects and modifica- 
tions, constitute the second stage. They are succeeded 
by the third stage, in which the leading appearances are 
a cleaner tongue, a more natural pulse, a moist skin, 
calm mind, the urine becoming more copious in quan- 
tity, and depositing a sediment as it cools. The symp- 
toms of fever generally uudergo an increase every 
evening, which is culled an ezucerbation; and this 
fluctuation often takes place more than owce in the 
twenty-four hours, the violence of the attacks increas- 
ing witha their occurrence, and forming what is called a 
contirezeed fever. After some days, a crisis takes place; 
that is, the symptoms either take a favorable or an un- 

favorable turn. If the exacerbation and remission of 

symptoms are well marked, and occur once or oftener iu 
the day, the fever is called a remittent; if the. fever 
leavess the patient after some hours’ duration, and re- 
turns at stated intervals, it is called an intermittent. (See 


AGUE.) Fevers are also variously denominated, accord- 
ing to the characteristic symptoms, as inflammatory, 
typhoid (sometimes called gastric or intestinal fever), 


Tela 25 ra.«j fever, and typ'us or putrid, nervous fever, &c., 
or accoruing to cutaneous appearances connected with 
them, such as scarlet fever and yellow fever. See AGUE; 
INTERMITTENT AND REMITTENT FEVER; MeAasies; SMALL 
Pox > '"ExPuus; Tresor Fever; YeLLow FEVER, &c. 
Fever, v.a. To put iuto a fever; to affect with fever; 
as, this news fevers me, the fatigue ferered him. 
—To be seized with fever; as, she fevered the day after. 
Fever-bush, n. (Bol.) A popular name for Benzoin 
ator £ fr um. — Seo BENZOIN. 
Fe verrew. a. [A. S. feferfuge; —samo as febrifuge, 
q-V.] ( Bot.) Seo PYRETHRUM. 
Fe'vemrish, a, Having a fever; diseased with heat. — 
certain; inconstant; fickle; as. our feverish will. — 
Hot; sultry; burning; as, feverish heat. 
Fe'vemrishiy, adv. In a teverish manner. 
Fevemri«hness, n. A slight febrile affection. 
Fe’verous, a. Fr. fiévreuz; Lat. febrilis.) Having 
the nature of fever; as, “all feverous kinds," — Milton. 
—Troubled with fever or aguo; as, “if the world were fe- 
verows.”? — Nds. 
Fevin & to produce fever; as, feverous weather. 
© ver-root, . (Bot.) Same as fever-wort. See 
TRIOST EUM. 
Feversham, in England. See FAVERSHAM. 
€ ver-sore,n. ( Med.) The common name of a species 
9f caries or necrosis. 


Fe'ver-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Errxao, 
Fe'ver-wort,n. Same as fever-root. See TRIOSTEUM. 


Few, a. [A. S. a; Icel. fa; Fr. peu; Lat. paucus.] 
uds many; small, or confined in number; — sometimes 
sed with ellipsis of the noun; as, few know it. — In 
Sed meaning, in few words, is found only in the more 
ncient ts. 
red met, or Fumet, n. (Lat mus, dung; compare 
Few enir, a dunghill.] The dung of a deer. 
F Mess, n. Smallness of number; paucity. 
^ (Properly Fas,) a walled city of Morocco, and, next 
the city of Morocco and Mequinez, the principal in 
empire, cap. of the prov., as it formerly was of the 
kingdom of the same name, and residence of a Kaid or 


Fez. u. A red, rimless cap, worn by Turks, Egyptians, 


Fez'zun, (unc. Phasania Regio, and the country of the 


F. G. S., Fellow of the Geological Society. 
Fiacre, ( /c-ak'r.) n. [Fr.] A kind of French hackney- 


Fi'ars, ». pl. A word of Gothic origin, signifying, in 


Fiasco, (Je- n. [It.] A word borrowed from the 


Fi'nt, n. [Lat., let it be done.] (Law.) A decree; a short 


—v.n. To lie; to speak falsely. (Colloq.) 
v. a. Among pugtlists, to strike from below upwards ; as, 
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funuel-shaped valley, open only to the N. and N.E., the 
sloping sides of which are covered with fields, gardens, | 
orchards, and orange-groves, 95 m. from the Atlantic, 
225 N.E, of Morocco, and 50 m. S. E. of Tangier; Lat. 349 
6' 3" N., Lon. 59 1/19” W. F. contains about 100 
mosques, the chief of which, called Et Curubin, is a fine | 
structure, and possesses a covered place for women who 
may choose to participate in public prayers — a circum- 
stance unique in Mohammedan places of worship. Public | 
baths are numerous and good.— Manuf. Morocco leather, 
woollen fabrics, silks, gauzes, gold and silver stuffs, 
jewelry, arms, copper goods, &c. Twice a year cara- 
vans go from F. across the desert to Timbuctoo. This 
city has always been considered one of the chief seats 
of Moslem learning. Old Fez was founded in 793 by 
Edris II, a descendant of Mohammed, and continued the 
cap. of an iudependent kingdom till 1548, when it was, 
together with its territory, conquered, and annexed to 
Morocco. F. has always been held so sacred by the 
Arabs and others, that when the pilgrimages to Mecca 
were interrupted in the 10th cent., the Western Moslems 
journeyed to this city, as the Eastern did to Mecca; and 
even now none but the Faithful can enter F. without 
express permission from the emperor. — Pop. Estim. at 
60,000. of which about three-fourths are Moors and 
Arabs, and the remainder Berbers and other cognate 
tribes, Jews, and Negroes. 

&c. See Fig. 916. 
Garamantes,)a country of Central Africa, immediately 8. | 
of Tripoli, to which pashalic it is tributary. It is sup- 
posed to reach from about 2314? to 31? N. Lat., and from 
12° to 16? E. Lon. But its true boundaries are ill de- 
fined, and its area is, consequently, uncertain. Fezzan 
is, as far as has been ascertained, the largest oasis, or 
cultivable tract in the Great African Desert of Sahara} 
by which it is surrounded on three sides, having W. the 
country of the Tuaricks, and S.E. that of the Tibboos. | 
A great portion of this region consists of an extensive 
valley bounded by an irregular circle of mountains on | 
all sides ex- | 
cept the W., 
wliere itopens 
intothe desert ; 
but a great 
part of tho 
mountai nous 
territory totho 
E., as well as of 
the desert to 
the W., aro 
nominally in- 
cluded within 
its limits. One 
of these ranges 
is called the 
Blk Moun- 
tains, ^nd is 
composea ^f 
basalt, ncarly 
black and o! 
a shining or 


IE. 


polished ap- 
porran c Fig. 1004, — MODE OF TRAVELLING IN 


THE DESERT. 
Streains (prop- 

erly so called), but wnter is plentifully found at a 
depth of from ten to twelve feet below the surface 
of the soil. A few small lakes, incrus ith carbonate 
of soda, are dotted here and there. l. The ostrich 
and antelope are commonly met with, while to the or- 
diuary domestic animals, camels may be adde i 
In summer, the temperature is insupporta 
on the other hand, the cold of winter is sufficiently | 
severe to be acutely felt by the natives, — Prod. Some 
wheat is raised, but maize and barley form the staple| 
grains. Dates, figs, legumes, and pomegranates form an 
abundant source of food to the denizens.— Manuf.| 
None. F. derives its chief importance as being a depot 
for the great caravan traffic between Egyptand Barbary, 
and the countries to the E. and S. of the Niger. Since 
1542, F. has belonged to Turkey. Cup. Mourzouk. Pop. 
Unknown. 


coach, — so called as having been introduced by Savage, 
who lived about 1650, in the Hotel 8t. Fiacre. 


Scotland, the prices of grain for the current year in the 
different counties, fixed by the sheriffs respectively in 
the month of February, with the assistance of juries. 


Italian theatre. It signifies a failure to please on the 
part of an actor or singer, and is thus the opposite of 
Jurore; although why the word, which simply means 
a bottle, should come to be thus applied, is more than 
anybody knows. 


order or warrant of some judge for making out and 
allowing certain processes. 

Fiatt’, in //[inois, a post-office of Fulton co. 

Fib, n. (Probably a contraction of fable, q. v.] A lie; a 
falsehood. (Colloq.) 


to fib one under the chin. 
Fib'ber, ». One who tells lies. 
Fib’bing, n. The telling of lies; as, fibbing is natural 


to him. 
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governor. It is singularly and beantifully situated in a Fl'ber, n. (ZH.) A genus of the Muridm or Rat fatns 


FIBR 


ily. The Muskrat, +. zibethicus, (Fig. 1005,) nbundant 
thronghout N. America, aud called in Canada Musquash, 
is about the size of a small rabbit, aud of n reddish- 
brown color; its feet aro partly webbed; und its tail 
somewhat 
flattened, It 
has four very 
stroug cut- 
ting teeth, 
of which 
those in the 
lower jaw are 
nearly an 
inch long; 
the fur on 
the whole 
body is soft 
and glossy, 


Fig. 1005. — MUSKRAT. 
(Fiber zibethicus.) 


and beneath is a fine fur or thick down, as in the 


beaver. It has also similar instincts and dispositions; 
living in a social state in the winter, in curiously con- 
structed huts, built near the edge of some lake or river. 
These huts are about two feet and a half or three feet in 
diameter, plastered with great neatness in the insides 
and covered externally with a kind of busket-work, of 
rushes, &c., carefully interlaced together so as to forma 
compact and secure guard, impermeable by water. The 
entrance to them is under water, for the purpose of pro- 
curing food, which consists entirely of roots and vege- 
tables. In summer these creatures wander about in 
pairs, feeding voraciously on herbs and roots; at this 
season they become extremely fat. and are much sought 
nfter, partly for their flesh, but chiefly for their skins, 
which are valuable. Their odor resembles that of musk; 
and the skin, when taken from the body, still retains 
the scent. This musky odor is owing to a whitish fluid 
deposited in certain glands near the origiu of the tail. 
The fur is used in hat-making. 


Fibre, (/i’br,) n. [Fr., from Lat. fibra.] A filament, or 


thread, the minute part of either animal or vegetable 
substances, The scientific use of fibre will be described 
with regard to the animal kingdom under Mu-cLE and 
TissuE; and with regard to the vegetable kingdom, un- 
der VEGETABLE Tissue, Woop, and Woopy FIBRE. — In 
its more popular, but perfectly accurate use, tlie word 
F. includes the hair and wool of quadrupeds, the threads 
of the cocoons of silk-wornis, &c.; the fibres of the leaves 
of plants und of their inner bark, the elongated cells or 
hairs conuected with the seeds of plants, and the ordi- 
nary materials used in making cordage and. textile fab- 
rics. Mineral substances are called fibrous in structure, 
even when it is impossible to detach tlie apparent fibres. 
The only fibrous mineral which has been used for textile 
fabrics is Amianthus, a variety of Asbestus (q. v.), but 
that only to a very limited extent. The animal sub- 
stances used are divided into two classes — the first in- 
cluding hair and wool, and the second the silk of cocoons. 
Nearly all textile fabrics are made from the first, and 
the wool of the sheep is the most important division of 
the class. The hair of the goat, alpaca, camel, bison, and 
other animals, is also used. The hair of most animals is, 
however, in general, too short to allow of its being used 
for textile manufacture. The vegetable kingdom yields 
the largest number of usetul fibres, which are obtained 
from natural orders very different from cach otber. The 
carogenous or cryptogamous plants do not, however, af- 
ford any. From exogenous plants, fibres are obtained 
from the inner bark, as in the case of flax, hemp, &c., 
and from the hairs of the fruit, as in cotton. In endog- 
enous plants the fibre is sometimes obtained from the 
fruit, as in the cocoa-nut fibre. The spathe of some 
palms is also used. Some of the slender palms called 
rattans, and the bulrush, &c., are much used, on account 
of their fibrous nature, for wicker-work, chair-bottoms, 
and similar purposes, The most valuable fibres obtained 
from endogenous plants come from the leaf or lenf-stalk. 
The fibres of the bark of exogens are readily separated, 
usually by steeping or continually moistening with water. 
As this process injures tlie color of endogenous sub- 
stances, the fibres are generally separated by beating or 
passing between rollers. Fibres obtained from fruits, as 
cotton-fibre, like the wool and hair of animals, exist 
naturally in a separate state, nnd only require to be col- 
lected and cleaned, Among the useful vegetable fibres, 
those of flax, hemp, and cotton have long held the first 
place. The principal additions, of late years, have been 
New Zealand flax, jute, Sunn or Sunn hemp, coir, Pita 
flax, Abaca or Manilla Lemp, Chinese grass, and some 
others. One of the most important uses of vegetable F. 
is in the manufacture of paper. Among exogenous 
plants whose fibres are used for economical purposes, are 
a species of gossypium which produces cotton; the Bom- 
baz villosum, which produces silk-cotton, or vegetable 
silk; and the Asclepias syriaca, producing tho silk-like 
down of Virginian silk. These three substances are ob- 
tained from the fibres of the fruit. Those obtained from 
the inner bark include the following: several species 
of Hibiscus, producing Deckanee hemp; the Corchorus 
olitorius, from which jute is obtuined ; the Linum usita- 
tissimum, producing flax; several species of the Croto- 
laria: together with other leguminous plants, producing 
Sunn. Jubblpore hemp, &c.: several species of Hoehme- 
ria, one of which produces China-grass fibre; the Can- 
nabis sativa, producing hemp; and the inner bark and 
roots of some species of pine and fir. Among the en- 
dogenous plants from which fibres are obtained, are the 
Phormium tenar, yielding New Zealand fiax; Agave 
Americana, yielding Pita flax; some species of Musa, 
from the leaves of which are obtained Abaca or Manilla 
hemp, and plantain fibre; several species of Bromelia, 
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from which are obtained pine-apple fibre, &c.: the husk 
of the cocoa-nut and the fibre of the stem yield coir; and 
mats, chair-bottous, and other important articles in gen- 
eral use, are obtained from the fibre yielded by the leaves 
of the cotton-· gruss aud other species of the order Cyper- 
acest, Q. v. 
Fi'bred, a. Having fibres. 
Fi'breless, a. Destitute of fibres. 
Fi'bril, n. [Fr. fibrille ; L. Lat. fibrilla, dimin. of fibra, 
EM. bre] The branch of x fibre; a very slender thread. 
Fibril' ated, a. Furnished with fibres; fringed. 
Fibrilla'tion, ». The condition of being reduced to 
fibres. > 
Fib’rillose, a. (J.) Covered with appendages like 
hair, as the under portion of some lichens. 
Fibrillous, a. Pertaining to small fibres. 
Fi'brine, u. [Fr., from Lat. fibra, n fibre.) (chem.) A 
term applied to muscular fibre when cleansed by wash- 
ing from all adhering impurities: or to the coagulum of 
the blood when the whole of the serum and coluring-mat- 
ter are washed out of it. It is whitish, insipid, and in- 
odorous, Its composition is given us follows: carbon 527, 
hydrogen 6:9, nitrogen 154, oxygen 23°5, sulphur 1:3, 
phosphorus 0:3. In the fresh state A forms long, white 
elastic filaments. When dried in vacuo, or at a gentle 
heat, it loses about 80 per cent. of water, and becomes 
translucent and horny. It constitutes a large portion of 
muscle, arranged in bundles of fibres; whence its name. 
When gluten is boiled with alcohol, one portion does 
not dissolve, which has been named vegetable fibrine. 
Fib'rinous, a. Containing fibrine, or relating to it. 
Fibrocar'tilage, n. (Anat.) An organic tissue, par- 
taking of the nature of the fibrous tissue, and of that of 
cartilage. It is dense, resisting, elastic, firm, supple, 
and flexible. It serves chiefly to form shenths for the 
sliding of tendons; to form a junction between two 
bones; or as moulds to certain parts, us the alze nasi and 
eyelids. 
Fibrocartilag/inous, a. Pertaining to fibrocarti- 


aye. 
Fibrofer'rite, n. [So called from its fibrous structure.] 
(Min.) A delicately fibrous sulphate of iron, of a silky, 
varly lustre, and pale-yellow or nearly white color. 
ranslucent. Hard. 15-2; spec. gr. ISI. Comp. Sul- 
phuric acid 29°30, sesquioxide of iron 35°15, water 35°55. 
Occurs at Copiapo, Chili, and in the mines of Paillieres, 
in dep. Gard, France. 

Fib'rolite, n. (So called from its fibrous structure.] 
(Min.) A silicate of alumina, occurring in fibrous or 
columnar masses, or in long slender crystals. Lustre, 
vitreous, Color, from a hair-brown to a pale olive-green. 
Transparent to translucent. Hard, 6-7 ; sp. gr. 32-3. 
Comp. Silica 368, alumina, 63:2. Identical in composi- 
tion with cyanite. It is found in gneiss, mica schist, and 
related metamorphic rocks. F. was much used for stone 
implements in W. Europe in the“ Stone Age.” 

Fi'brous, a. [Fr. fibreur L. Lat. fibrosus, from fibra, a 
fibre.] Consisting of fibres; containing fibres. 

Fi'brousness, n. State of being fibrous. 

Fibs'ter, n. One who habitually tells falsehoods. 

Fib'ula, u.; pl. Fin'ULg.. (Lat, that which clasps, — 
contracted for figibula, from figere, to fusten.] A clasp; 
& buckle, 

(Anat.) The outer and lesser bone of the leg, much 
smaller than the tibia. — See Lsa. 
Surg.) A needle for making sutures, 

Ficellier, ( fi-sel’éér.) n. [Fr. ficelle, pack-thread.] A 
roller for pack-thread. 

Fichte, JouaxN GoTTLIEB, ( feesh'fá,) one of the great- 
est philosophers of modern times, B. at Rammenau, in 
Upper Lusatia, 1762. He entered Jena University in 
1780, where his study of dogmatic theology led him di- 
rectly to the higher philosophical speculations. About 
1790, while at Zurich. F. first began to study the phi- 
losophy of Kant, which took him, as he says, into a new 
world, and in 1791 he visited Kant at Königsberg. F.'s 
first work, the Critique of all Recelation, was published 
in the following year. In 1794 he became professor of 
philosophy at the university of Jena, where his influ- 
ence, especially as a morulist, became immense. Amoug 
his friends were Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, the Schlegels, 
and many others of the distinguished men of that age. 
A charge of atheism was brought against F in 1799, in 
consequence of which he left Jena, and settled in Prus- 
sia, where he applicd himself to the further development 
of his philosophy. In 1805 he was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Erlangen. The French occupation of 
Berlin drove F. for a time to Königsberg and Copenha- 
gen. On his return to the Prussian capital in 1807, he 
was intrusted with the task of organizing the new nni- 
versity established by Frederick William. F’s voice was 
heard at this time, like that of a prophet, in the famous 
Adlresses to the German People, calling them to shake 
off the foreign yoke, and re-establish the independence 
of their country. In 1810 he was elected rector of the 
university, and D. in 1814. — Whatever be the value of 
Fs philosophy, there is no question of the very high 
worth of his moral doctrine, or of the wholesome influ- 
ence it exerted on some of the highest minds, and on the 
best literature of our age. Ilis most popular works 

translated into English by W. Smith) consist of The 
"ocation of the Scholar; The Nature of the Scholar ; 
The Destinatimof Man; and The Characteristics of the 
Present Age, and the Way towards the Blessed. Life. 

Fich'telite, „. (Min.) A hydrocarbon occurring in 
the form of shining scales, flat crystals, and thin layers, 
in pine wood from t-beds in the vicinity of Redwitz, 
North Bavaria. Lustre, greasy; color, white; trans- 
lucent, brittle, odorless, and tasteless. Comp. Carbon 
88:35, hydrogen 11:65. 

Fic'inite, n. (Miín.) A variety of SvANBERGITE, g. v. 
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Fie'kle, a. [A.8. jficol. from wicelian, to wag; Ger. 
wackeln; Lat. vacillare, to hesitate, to change opinion.) 
Wavering; of a changeable mind; not firm in appear- 
ance or purpose; irresolute; inconstant; variable; ca- 
pricious; as, “the fickle sex." — Prior. 

„A fickle, wavering nation." — Shaks. 

Fic'kleness, n. Wavering disposition; inconstancy ; 
instability; unsteadiness in opinion or purpose. 

Fic'kly, a. Without steadiness. 1 

Fico, (.) n. [It.. from Lat. Heu, a fig.] An act of 
contempt, done by thrusting the thumb between two of 
the fingers, expressing, a fig for you; as, “he gives the 
fico to his wlversaries." — Carew, 

Fi'coidales, n. pl. [From Lat. ficus, a fig.] (Bot.) An 
alliance of plants, class Exogens ( perigynous). Diaa. 
Monodichlamydeous flowers, central or axile placenta, u 
polypetalous corolla, if one is present, and an external 
embryo, curved around a small quantity of mealy albu- 
men. Thealliance is divided into the orders Brasillace, 
Mesembhryacex, Tetragoniacer, and Scleranthacex. 

Ficoid’er, n. pl. (Bot.) A synonym for MESEMBRYACES, 


q.v. 

Fictile, (fic'til,) a, [Lat. fictilis, from fictus, pp. of fin- 
grre, to make or form.] Moulded into shape by art; made 
of clay; manufactured by the potter; as, fictile vessels. 

Fiction, (jfick’shun,) n. [Fr. from Lat. fictio, derived 
from fictus, pp. of fingere, to form.) The act of imagin- 
ing, inveuting, or feigning; as, *a mere fiction of the 
mind." (Stillingfleet.)— The thing feigned, invented, 
or imagined; as, “the fictions of the poets.” (Sidney.)— 
A lie; a fabrication; a fable. — Fictitious literature or 
writings.— See Novet, and ROMANCE. 

(Law.) A FP. of law lat. fictio juris} is a supposi- 
tion of law that a thing is true, without inquiring 
whether it be so or not, that it may have the effect of 
truth so far as is consistent with equity. The utility of 
such fictions is merely, by substituting the imaginary 
for the true state of the case, to pass more rapidly over 
those parts of the subject which were not disputed, and 
arrive at the points really at issue. The fictions of the 
Roman law apparently had their origin in the edictal 
power, and they were devised forthe purpose of provid- 
ing for cases where there were no legal provisions. Fic- 
tions must be framed according to the rules of law, and 
there ought to be equity and possibility in every legal 
fiction. “These fictions of law," says Blackstone, 
“though at first they may startle the student, he will 
find, upon further consideration, to be highly beneficial 
and useful: especially as this maxim is ever invariably 
observed, that no fiction shall extend to work an injury: 
its proper operation being to preventa mischief, or rem- 
edy an inconvenience that might result from the general 
rule of law." 

Fic'tional, a. Same as Fictitious, 

Fie'tionist, n. One who writes works of fiction. 

Ficti'tious, a. L. Lat. fictiti«s.] Feigned ; imaginary; 
not real; counterfeit ; false; not genuine; as, “he needs 
no trappings of fictitious fame." — Dryden. 

Ficti'tiously, adv. By fiction; falsely; counterfeitly. 

Ficti tiousness, n. Feigned or false representation. 

Fie'tive, a. Fr. fictif; L. Lat. fictirus, from fictus, 
formed.] Feigned; pretended; simulated; as, “fictive 
tears.” — Tennyson. 

Fic'tor, n. [Lat., from fingere, to form. See SuPRA.] One 
who models statues and reliefs in any plastic substance. 

Fi'cus, n. [Lat,a fig.) (Hat.) A genus of plants, order 
Moraceæ. They are trees or shrubs, distinguished by 
having the flowers — male and female mixed — within 
an almost closed, top-shaped, fleshy receptacle, which 
enlarges to form the frnit, and encloses numerous one- 
seeded carpels, imbedded in its pulp. There are more 
than 100 species, some of them very large trees. Almost 
all belong to tropical and sub-tropical countries, of the 
vegetation of which they often form a most important 
feature. The most notable species are the BANYAN,g. v. ; 
the PFEPUL, J. v.; the SYCAMORE, q. v.; and the Common 
Fig, F. carica, a native of Asia Minor, but now culti- 


Fig. 1006. — common ria (Ficus carica). 


a, male flower, magnified ; b, male flower, natural size; e, female 
flower, magnified; d, female flower, natural size. 


vated in all the southern conntries of Europe, and in 


It is seldom to be seen farther N. 
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our Southern States, 
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than Philadelphia. The fig is a low, decidnous tree or 
shrub, with large, deeply-lobed leaves, which are rough 
above, and downy beneath. The branches are clothed 
with short hairs, and the bark is greenish. The fruit 
termed Syconus, ix produced singly in the axils of the 
leaves, is pear-shaped, and has a very short «talk; the 
color in some varieties is bluish-black: in others red, 
purple, yellow, green, or white. The varieties in culti- 
vation are numerous. In warm climates. the fig yields 
two crops in the year — one from the older wood (mid- 
summer shoots of the preceding vear), and a second from 
the young wood (spring shoots of the same year): but 
in colder regions the latter never comes to perfection. 
Fig-trees are propagated by seed, by suckers, &c.: very 
frequently by layers or by cuttings. Dried figs form an 
important article of food in the Levant; in more north- 
ern regions they are used for dessert, or for medicinal 
purposes, being applied to gum-boils and other sores, 
and also administered in pulmonary and nephritic affec- 
tions, and to relieve habitual constipation. The pulp con- 
tains about 62 per cent. of a kind of sugnrcalled Sugar of 
Figs. Figs are either dried in the sun or in ovens built 
for the purpose, The best are mostly brought from Smyr- 
na, and are known as Turkey figs, of which those called 
Eleme or Elemi are most highly esteemed. In the Levant 
nnd Portugal, a spirit is distilled from fermented figs. 
Though suljected to a very high duty ad valorem, figs 
are an important item of importation in this coun- 
try. The total value of importation for the year 1868 
was $242,455, for which the Customs received the large 
sum of $205,705.— The milky juice of some species is 
bland and abundant, as of F. Saussureana. In others it 
is acrid. That of the Common Fig prodnces a burning 
sensation on the tongue. That of F. toricaria, a native 
of the Malayan Islands, is nsed for poisoning arrows. 
Lac is gathered from some species, The leaves of F. po- 
lit^rit are so rough that they are used for polishing wood 
and ivory in India. 

Fid, n. [From Lat. findere, fidi, to divide.) (Nant.) A 
large, pointed pin, with an eye at the thick end, of iron 
or lignum vitæ, used in separating and interlacing the 
strands of which the splicing-rope is composed. — A 
mast-fid is a bolt inserted through the bottom of a ship's 
topmast or top-gallant-mast, with ends resting on the 
trestle-trees sustained by the head of the lower mast or 
topmast. Unless the mast-fid be withdrawn, the sup- 

ported mast cannot be lowered. 

Fidal go, n. (Port., contracted from fiio de alguirm ; 
Lat. filius alicujus, son of somebody ] The lowest title 
of nobility in Portugal, correspondíng to the Spanish 
Hidalgo. 

Fidal'go, in Alaska, a large harbor on the S. coast, 
Lat. 60° 50’ N., Lon. 145° 45’ W. 

Fid' dle, n. [A. S. hee: Ger. fiedel ; Icel. fithla ; L. 
Lat. vidula,a stringed instrument. Compare Lat. fides, 
fidis; Gr. sphidé, cat-gut.] A stringed instrument of 
music; a VIOLIN, . v. 

To play second fiddle. To take a secondary or subor- 
dinnte part in anything. (Colloq.) 

Fid'dle, v.a. To play on a violin or fiddle. 

v. n. To play the fiddle, or violin. — To trifle: to shift 
the hands often and do nothing, like a fellow playing 
the fiddle. 

Fid'dle-block, n. ( Naut.) A block with two sheaves, 
the smaller being underneath. 

Fid'dle-dee-dee', interj. An exclamatory word, signi- 
fying, trash, nonsense. (Low.) 

Fid'dle-dock. n. (Bot.) See RUMEX. 

Fid/dle-fad’dle, n. Trifles; trifling talk. (Colloq.) 

Fid'dle-fad'die, v.n. To talk trifling. 

Fid'dle-hend, n. (Nau.) An ornament on the bow 
of n ship, underneath the bowsprit, — so called from its 
being curved like the head of a violin. 

Fid'dle-lipped. Fid'dle-shaped, a. (Bot.) In- 
versely ovate, and deeply hollowed out on both sides. 

Fid'dler, ». One who plays on a fiddle. 

—A species of small crab, found on the sea-shore, and hav- 
ing one claw much shorter than the other. 

Fid'dle-sticKs,». The bow and hair which a fiddler 
draws over the strings of bis instrument. 

Fid'dle-string, n. The string of a fiddle fastened at 
the extremities, and raised towards one end on the 
bridge. 

Fid'dietown, in California, a post-village of Amador 
co., about 16 m. N.of Jackson co. The vicinity abounds 
in rich gold mines. Pop. about 1,000. 

Fid'dling, p.a. Playing on a fiddle: trifling. ` 

Fiddling, n. Act or manner of playing on the violin; 
as, “ I do not like his fiddling." 

Fide'i commis'sum. lat., committed to the 
trust.] (Civil Law.) Something given, usually by will, 
to one in confidence that he will convey it or dispose 
of it for the good of another. The obligation was not 
created by words legally binding, but by words of re 
qneat: ns, volo, I wish, pelo, I ask; and hence, originally 
there was no legal means of enforcing its fulfilment till 
the time of Augustus, when a prætor was appointed 
whose sole business it was to see ro the fidei ommissa, 
The person intrusted with the property was called 
Jiduciarius, and the one to whom it was intended to be 
conveyed, fidei commissarius. Fidei commissa were 
either particular or universal, the former being the be- 
quest of a particular aubject, the latter of the whole es- 
tate. They seem to bave been introduced in order to 
evade some legal restriction, and to give the inheritance 
or a legacy to a person who was either incapacitated 
from taking it directly. or who could not take as much 
as the donor wished to give. In some parts of Europe, 
as in Germany and Holland, the F. C. forms an impor- 
tant feature in the conveyance of heritable property, 
resembling the laws of entail, g. v. — A person receiving 
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his death. 
Fi'de-jus'sion. (Lat. Au,. (Civil Law.) A 
suretyship. or nct by which any one, called Fide-jus- | 
sor, or guarantor, engages himself for the debt of an- 


other, promising to pay in case the original debtor should 
realty. n. [Fr. Asie; Lat. fidelitas, from fide 

elity, n. r. : . Adelitas, from 1. 

vies or R meet os, — or exact per- 


formance of duty or adherence to obligations; firm mil- 
herence to a person or party to which one is united, or | 
bound; loyalty. — Veracity ; honesty ; adherence to one's 
promise or pledge. 
** The thing required in a witness is fidelity." — Hooker. 
Adherence to the marriage-contract; as, she proved 
ber ity to her marriage-vow. 
Fidel ity, in Illinois, a post-office of Jersey co, 
Fidel in Missouri, a post-village of Jasper co., abt. 
8 m. S. of Carthage. 
Fidel ity, in Ohio, a post-office of Miami co. 
( Myth.) The Roman goddess of 


Fides. [Lat faith. 
faith aud honesty. Numa was the first who paid her 


divine honors, 

Fid (Uit) v. n. [Dan. fige; Tcel. fka, to hasten 
Ch FICKLE.| To move quickly and irregularly; to move 
by fits and starts, 


lessness, with resultant, frequent change of position. 
Fid et ines. u. Stato of being restless, or üncasy. 
Fid’ ty, a. Restless; uneasy. 
Fid' ji. or Fiji, Islands. Ferser. 
Fidu'cinl, «. 12 Lat. fiducialis, from fiducia, trust. 
The root is found in fides, faith.] nfident ; firm; un- 
doubting ; as,“ fiducial reliance on the promises of God." | 
Hammond. 
—Having the nature of a trust; as, fiducial power. 
Fida’cially, adv, With confidence. 
Fidu’ciary, 4. (L. Lat. fiduciarius. See Frovctat.| 
Confident; steady; undoubting ; unwavering; firm; as, 


a fcfFagc éexry assent. 

—Holding in trust; held in trust; ns, fiduciary powers, 
a uctary estate, 

Fie, %. A. S. fan, figan, to hate.) An exclamation 
denoting contempt or dislike. 

Fief, ( n. [Fr] The French name for an estate in 
lands held of à tendal superior; — corresponding to the 


English fee, also termed feud by writers on feudal juris-| 
rndence, 
Field, n. [A. S. and Ger. feld.) (Agricult.) A portion 


of land enclosed by a fence, or rendered distinct by 
tome line of separation, so as to adapt it for culture. 
In former times, aud until within the last two centur 
almost rll the land cultivated with the plough through- | 
out Europe was unenclosed; and the term field was) 
then applied to the lands under culture by the plough. 
Subsequently, when farmers enclosed and nub-divided 
a portion of the lands near the farmyarid, these portions 
were cislled fields, the more distant poruon which re-| 
mained open being called open field, or ommon field 
while grass lands unenclosed were called commons. La 


n the mrm; or by lines of separation which 
will act as fences, such as walls, hedges, ditches, &c., 
where cattle are to be grazed. 

The open country, as opposed to house or quarters; as, 
"at horme or in the field." — An open space; free scope; 
auunre stricted opportunity; a wile expanse ; na, “fields 
of light." ( Dryden.) — The ground or blank spice on 
which figures are wn; as, the field of n picture. — 
The ground where a battle is fought; the battle or 
action itself; as, “a field may be dispatched and fought.” 

Shahs. 
(Ffer.) The whole surface or continent of the es- 
cateheon or shield. It is so called, according to some, 
Use it represents the field of battle on which the 
achievements or charges represented on it are supposed 
to have been gain . In blazoning, the tincture or 

Metal of the field must be the first thing mentioned. 
A field of ice, a lurgo body of floating ice. — The 

lel OF wiew, the range of a telescope or microscope. 

d- basil, u. ( Bot.) A plant of the genus Thymus. 


Field'-med, n. A folding-bed; a bed readily portable 
and suited for campaigning. 
Field Bend, in /^nacylvania, a P. O. of Pike co. 
Fiecld'-booX, n. A book in which surveyors or civil 
engineers set down the admeusureients of angles, sta- 
picon distances, &c., taken in the field. 
leld'-colors, n.p. Small flugs to mark ont the 
Bround for the manwuvring of a regiment or larger body 
9f troop, on occasions of review or muster; markers. 
eld'-aay, n. (Mil) A day when troops are drawn 
Fiel for instruction in field-exercixes and evolntions. 
Field - luck, n. (Orxith.) The little bustard. Ree Orts 
ela ulpage, n. (l.) All the apparatus neces- 
iei. for fleld-service or active duty. 
eld'er, n. That one of the cricket-players who stops 


rite bal 
lela’. „n. A. S. faran, to go or wander. ] dl.) 
Terdus pilaris, an English bird of the family 


The 
Turd x 
Flela’-ginss, m. A species of telescope, used for the 
Purpose of observing the movements of armies and 
Operations during a military campaign. — Also the term 
applied to the lens usually placed between the object- 
Fi ass nnd eye-glase of n microscope. 


eld’igun, n. (Mil) Same as FIELDPIECE, q. v. 


Sa 


the um of certain lands during his life, on condition of | Fielding. n. The act of stopping the balls at the 


gransuitting them unimpaired, iu a certain line, after) game of cricket. 
Field'ing, or Firtpow, in IHinois, a P.O of Jersey co. 


Fielding. Heyxy, one of the great masters of English 


Field' 


FIEL 


fiction, sometimes styled the “Cervantes” of the lan- 
guage, was born in Somersetshire, England, in 1714. 
He was of a noble family, deriving its descent from t e| 
Lmperial House of Hapsburg, and was educated at Eton | 


Coll. and Leyden. On bis return to England, F. then Fiend'-frayi 
in his 21st year, began writing for the stage, a pursult lu Fiend'ful, a. 


which he was unsuccessful, [le subsequently studied law, | 


Field'-vole, n. (Icel. rar.] The common meadow- 
Field’-worka, n. pi. 
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mouse, — See FirLD-Micg. 
( Mil.) Temporary works thrown 
up in besieging or defending a place. 


Fiend, ( /ind,) n. (A. B. fed, from feon, fian, to hate, 


Bee Fox. 
infernal 


An enemy; a malicious foe; the devil; an 
ing; Batan. 
“AI hell contains no fouler fend.” — Pope. 
E a. Terrifying the infernal beings, 
ull of evil beings; full of maliguant 


ractices, 


but tiring of this, he embarked upon a literary career, Fiend/fully, adv. In a malignant manner. 
and in 1742 produced his Joseph Andrews, a novel fall Piend’ish, o. Like n fiend; malignant. 


Fiy. L007. — BIKTH-PLACE OF FIELDING. 
(Bharphau Hall, Eng.) 


Fie'ri-fn'cins, n. 


Fiend ishly, ade. In a fiendish manner, 
Fiend ishness, n. Maliciousness. 
Fierce, e a. Fr. furouche; Lat. feroz, ferus, sav- 


age; nkin to Gr. (hr, a wild beast.) Violent; outrageous; 
not to be restrained; passionate; as, their anger was 
Herde. — Savage; ruvenous; easily en ; as, a fierce 
lion. — Passionate; angry; furious: as, 9 


— Strong: forcible; violent; rapid; as, the fierce winds, 
Fierce' ly, odo. Violently; furiously; with rage; as, 


to look fiercely. 


Fierce'-minded, a. Ofa vehement, furious, or violent 


temper. 


Fierce' ness». Ferocity; fury; savageness; eagerness 


for blood; quickness to attack.—Vehemence; keenness 
in anger or resentment; violence; excessive passion. 
Lat, you may cause to be done.) 
(Law.) A judicial t. commanding the sheriff to make 
prea a sum already adjudged the plaintiff, out of the 
andes, goods, or chattels of the defendant. 


Fi'erily, «iv. In a hot or fiery manver. 
Fi eriness, n. 


Heat; acrimony; heat of temper; ir- 


of humor, an admirable delineations of human nature. ritability. 

In 1749 his genius attained its climax in the wonderful | pg, RU sisti " 
novel of Tam Jones, or the History of a Founding, —n| F Ler p ae tl a Ln Pet Nah 
work which such authorities as Gibbon, Myron, Va-“ unrestralned: as, a ery steed. — Enaily provoked; ir 
canlay, and Thackeray, have pronounced to be the finest | rituble; passionate ; ontragrous ; as, the fiery duke 


prose epic in the English language, This book was, in 
1751, followed by Amela, of which Dr. Johnson ssid 
that “It is perhaps the only book of which, being 
printed off betimes one morning, a new edition Was“ 
called for before night,“ The same great moralist also! 
affirmed that he read the work through without stoß- 
ping. For this novel FU received the then extraordinar; 
remuneration of $5,000, As regurds “Joseph Andrews," 
F. tells us himself that it was written as an imitation | 
of the style and manner of Cervantes; and it cannot be 
denied that he has well ancceeded in copying the humor, 
the gravity, and tlie exquisite satire of his master, Of 
“Tom Jones," Gibbon declared (in allusion to s con- 
sanguinity to the House of Austrian), “that it was a 
nobler monument of human genius than the Escorial, 
and would outlive the imperial dynasty of «o many bun- 
dred generations,” — Indeed, „ taking him for all in all," 
it may be nsnmed that A will continue to be that 
which Byron calls him,— 
“ The prose Homer of human nature.“ 

F. being obliged to sevk n warmer climate owing to ill- 
health, b. at Lisbon, 1754. 


the present improved state of agriculture, every farm | Field'ite, n. ( Min.) A variety of TETRAHEDRITE, g. v. 
is di vided into fella, either simply by lines of demaren- | Field'-madder, n. ( Hot) Seo GrRiRDIA, 
tion, which are sufficient when no animals are to be Field'-marshal, „ [Ger./eld-marschall.] The highest 


inilitary rank in Germany and in Great Britain. It is oc- 

— couferred on general officers lor distinguished 

services in the field, aud on princes of the blood-ruyal 

in virtue of their position and connection with the 
sovereign. It is rather a title of honor in the British 
service than one which implies any particular duty to 
be discharged by the holder, like those of commander- 
in-chief, general of division, general of brigade, &c. It 
corresponds to the French title of Maréchal de France. 

“mice, n. pl. (Zod) Arvicola, a genus of the 
family Muridir, characterized by small size, soles naked 
anteriorly, tail rather short, cylindrical, and hairy. 
There are in the U. States more than 20 species, the 
most common of which are the Red-backed Mouse of 
the U. States, the Mendow-Mouse of the N. and Middle 
States, the Gray Mouse and the Upland Mouse of the E., 
and the California Arvicola, 

Field'-mint, n. (Bo) Soe MENTHA. 

Field'-officer, „. ( Mil.) An army officer above the 
rank of captain and below that of general. 

Field of Mars. (List See Cuame Dk Mars, 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. (//ist.) Henry VIII. 
of England, and Francis I. of France, held interviews 
between Gnisnes and Ardres, near Calais, June 7-24, 
1520. Such was the magnificence displayed that the 
moet the meeting was called the Field of the Cloth 


F old piece, n. (Mil) A cannon of light calibre, capa- 
ble of being transported from place to place, according 
to the movements of an army on service, for use in a 
field of battle, 

"Tbe pasha planted his feld- pieces upon the his. - Knolles, 

Field'-prencher, „. An itinerant preacher who goes 
about preaching in the open air, in a field, &c. 

Field'-prenching, ». Preaching practised In fields, 
or in the open air. 

Fields'borough, in Delaware, a P.O. of Newcastle co. 

Field'-spaniel, n. (Z^) This variety of dogs has 
very long hair in some parte; it is generally white, with 
large, brown, liver-colored, or black spots, of irregular 
size and shape; the nose is sometimes cleft, and the 
ears are very long and pendulous, and covered with long 
hair like its body. The F. & is useful for shooting in 
Held. porta, like its congener the setter. — Bee SPANIEL. 

Field'-sport, ». Open-air diversion, as hunting, shoot- 
ing, hawking, coursing, &c. (Used chiefly in the pl.) 
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Viery-chambe 
| FP ivery-cross, n. 


Fier. 


|Fi 


Heated by fire: as, “a fiery wound. — J vpr. 
m, n. (Hist) See CHAMBRE ARDENTE. 
"rhe rallying symbol of the High- 
landers of Scotland in any sudden emergency. It was 
also called Crantara, from the Gael. Crean farigh (the 
cross of shame), because disobedience to what the symbol 
implied wos considered infamous. 
y-footed, a. Eager for motion; swift in motion; 
ns, “n flery-footed team. - ener. 
eschi, Josrpn, (fee'ke.) n Corsican, and the anthor 
of one of the most terrible conspiracies of which history 
has preserved the remembrance. Having conceived a 
hatred for the French king, Louis Philippe, in conse- 
quence of the deprivation. by the prefect of the Sein 
of a situation which he beld, he constructed an inferna 
machine of about 100 gun-barrels fixed in a frame, which 
he discharged simultaneously, by menns of a train of 
gunpowder, from a house in the Boulevard-du-Ti mple, 
during a review of the National Guard. July 28, 1835. 
The king escaped unhurt, but Marshal Mortier and 17 
nee were killed, and many more wounded. F., with 
vie nccomplices, Pepin and Morey, was guillotined, Feb. 


16, 1836. 
Fies'co Coneptrney ( Hist.) Giovanni Luigi Flesco, 
Count of Lavagna, disliking the republican government 


established nt Genoa by the Admiral ieee Doria, 
formed a plot for his assassination andthe establishment 
of an oligarchy, The insurrection tock place Jan, 2, 
1547, when Doria was compelled to flee, nnd his grand- 
nephew Ginnnetino was put to death; but the leader, 
Fat the commencement of the outbresk, slipped while 
stepping from a galley, and being — by his 
armor, sank in the waves and perished, 

Fiesole, ( /7-a-si'la,) (anc. Furulm.) in antiquity, n con- 
siderable city of Etruria, now n «mall though celebrated 
town of Central Italy, prov, Florence, on a precipitously 
steep hill commanding a fine view of the Val d'Arno, 
4 m. N.E. of Florence, It is dotted with many Deautiful 
villas belonging to the Florentine citizens, After the 
fall of Etruria, F. was colonized by the Romans under 
Sylla, and in 1010 was destroyed by the Florentines. 
J op, 3,887. 

Fieso'le, Fra Giovanni Da, commonly called Fra Ange- 

lico, n. at Mugello, 1987. His fumily-unme was Guivo; 

his surname of Fiesole he acquired from the order of 
predicants at that place, whom he joined in 1409, He 
died in 1455. — Fra Angelico was distinguished for bis 
pious life, ond the same sentiment pervaded wll his 
works; he was remarkably methodic in his habits. he 
commenced every pictore with prayer, and invariably 
carried out the first impression, looking upon it as a spe- 
cies of inspiration, — His principal works are some fres- 
coes in the convent of San Marco at Florence, aud others 
in the chapel of San Lorenzo in the Vatican. His chief 
merit is a refined sentiment und high order of expression, 
in which qualities Fra Giovanni was, as it were. the type 
of his snecessors, the model of the quattrocento school 


Fife. n. [Fr Sifre; Ger. pfrife ; Ycel. pipa; W. pib. See 
^. . Are: Ger, e; Teel. : W. pib. 
Pire, IP J) A vind bostrument, resembling a small 


finte in its form and method of performance, seldom bav- 
ing any keys. and never more than one. Fifes are of 
three kinds, called respectively A, B. and C. They are 
made from ten to sixteen inches in length, with or with- 
out ajoint. The B fifes are the longer ana lowest in 
tone, while those tuned to the key of C are the shortest 
and highest, and are much oftener nsed; they havea 
compass of two octaves, When employed for military 
purposes, or open-air performance, the fife is a very 

tty as well as useful instrument; bnt its tone is too 

and acute to be pleasant in chamber-music. 
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Fife, r.n. Toplny on the fife; as, to fife the live-long day. 
4. To play on the file, as a tune. 
Fife'-mnjor, n. (Mi.) The chief of the fifers of a 


regiment; he who directs the fifers of & regimental band. | 


Fifer,n. One who plays on a fife 

Fife'-rnil, n. (Navt.) A rail around the mast of a 
ship, in which the belaying-pins are ranged, and where 
the loose cordage belonging to the rigging of that mast 
is coiled. 

Fife, or Fifeshire, a maritime co. of Scotland, consist- 
ing of the peninsula lying between the Frith of Forth 
on the 8, the German Ocean on the E, and the Frith of 
Tay on the N.; having W. the cos, of Perth, Kiuross, 
and Clackmannon. Area, 513 sq. m. Desc. This is one 
of the best situated and most beautiful of the Scottish 
counties, exhibiting every variety of surface aud soil, 
from the mountain to the level plain, aud from moss and 
gravel to the finest loams, Rivers. Eden und Leven. 
Prod. Cereal crops. The Fife breed of cattle are well- 
known aud highly esteemed. Min. Copper, iron, coal, 
lime, & Manuf. Linens, Prin. towns. Cupar (the cap.), 
Duntermline, Kirkaldy, and St. Andrews. Pop. 170,247. 

Fife’-Ness, a cape on the E. coast of Scotland, co. Fife, 
projecting into the North Sea, in Lat. 56° 17’ N., und 
Lon 2? 30’ W. Beyond it is the dangerous reef, known as 
the Curr Rocks, extending for some distance into the sea, 

Fife’s, in Virginia, a post-office of Goochland co, 

Fifteen, a. A. S. fiftene, fiftyne— fif, five, and tyn, ten; 
Ger, f/ünfzehn.] Five and ten added together. 

—n. The sum of five and ten; the symbol that is used to 
represent this sum, as 15, or XV. 

Fifteenth, a. LA. S. A et, fiftetha, ordinal of fif- 
tyne.) The fifth after the tenth; ihe ordinal of fifteen; 
containing one part in fifteen. 

= One of the 15 equal parts into whichany unit may be 

ivided, 

(Mus.) An interval of two octaves; also, a name given 
to a stop on tho organ, a double octave above the diapa- 
Son, us its Dame imports. 

Fifth, a. [A. See Five.) The ordinal of five; 
the next in order after the four th; containing one part 
in five. 

Fifih, n. One of the five equal parts into which any 
unit may be divided, 

(Mus.) A distance comprising four diatonic intervals, 
that is, three tones and a half It is the second of the 
consonances in tbe order of their generation, As con- 
secutive fifths do not produce a good effect, they are not 
allowable in harmony. There are three kinds of filths : 
viz., the perfect fitth (C-, consisting of three whole 
tones and a semitone; the flat, diminished, or imperfect 
fifth (B—F), consisting of two whole tones and two seimi- 
toues; and the extreme sharp, or superfluous fifth (C-. 
sharp), composed of four whole tones. 

Fifth ly, adv. In the fifth place. 

Fifth-mon'archy-men, ». pl. (Eng. Hist.) A sct 
of fanatics who formed a principal support of Cromwell 
during the Protectorate. They considered his assump- 
tion of power as an earnest of the foundation of the filth 
monarchy, Which should succeed to the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, and in which Jesus 
Chris uld reigu with the saints on carth for the space 
of a thousand years. Upon the restoration of the royal 

ily, and the return of the kingdom to its former 

ciples in Church and State, a party of these enthn- 

siasts, headed by a man of the mune of Venner, made i 

desperate insurrection in the streets of London, which 

brin put duwu with the slaughter of a great number of 
them. 

Fiftieth, a. (A. S. fiftrotha, fiftigetha.] The ordinal 
of filty; the next in order after the forty-ninth; con- 
taining one part in fifty. 

Fiftieth, . One of the fifty equal parts into which any 
unit muy be divided. 

Fifty, a. [A. S. fifty, from fif, five, and tig, ten.] Five 
times ten. 

Fifty, n. The product of five by ten; the symbol that 
is used to represent this nuinber, as 50, or L. 

Fig, n. [A. S. fic; Ger. Jugen Lat. ficus; Cr. Gr. sykon ] 
( Bot.) 1 fruit of the fig. tree. — See Ficus 

—Anything valueless; an expression of contempt ; 


as, not 


to value it a fig. 
(Fur.) An excrescence on the fk of a horse's hoof, 
arising from a bruise, 

Fig, v.a. To insult with contemptuous motions of the 
fingers. 

Fig’ -apple, n. An apple having no core or kernel. 

Fignu'ro.: Lit. and Mus.) A dra unatic character, brought 
by Beaumarchais on the stage in Paris about 1785, in his 
two dramas, the Barbier. de Seville, and Mariage de Fi- 
garo. Since that time, Mozart, Paesiello, and Rossini 
have made the name celebrated in classic operas; and 
now the term is frequently used to denote au adroit and 
cunning secon ^. 

Figeae, (%% J n town of France, dep. Lot, enp. ar- 
rond.. on the Celé, 31 m. N. H. of Cahors. Manuf. Linen 
and cotton fabrics, &e. It is the birthplace of Cham- 
pollion, the Egyptian traveller and archaeologist. Pop. 
9.219. 


Fight, (/.) v. n., (imp. and pp. rouant, (fawt.) A. S. 
fobtan; . fechten ; Icel. fikta ; — allied to Gr. p. 
tena, w box, from adv. pyr, with clenched fist.] 
strive, or contend for victory in battle or single combat; 
te contend in arms; to battle; as, to fight against our 
country 8 foes. — To strive; to struggle; to resist; to 

check; to oppose. 

a. Tocarry on a contention against; to maintain, 
as a struggle for victory over enemies; to contend with 
in battle; to war against; as, to fight the enemy in 
battle. — To cause to fight; as, to fight cocks, to fight a 
frigate. 


"To, 
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—n. A struggle for victory; a battle; an engagement; a|—A horoscope; a diagram of astrological aspects; as, 


an encounter duel; 

single 

A com ; A warrior. 

Fighting, p.a. Qualified for war; fit for battle; as, 
Jighting men.—Occupied in war; being the scene of war; 
ns, a fighting field. 

n. Contention; strife; quarrel. 

Fighting Island, an iland of L. Canada, in the De- 
troit River, about 3 m. below Sandwich. 

Fightingly, ade. Vugnaciously. 

Fight-wite. n. (Eng. Law.) A fine anciently imposed 
upon such persons as, by fighting or quarrelling, dis- 
turbed the public peace. 

Fig'-leaf,». The leaf of the fig-tree.— Any thin or 
scanty covering, — alluding to the garments of our first 
parents. 

Fiz-marigold, n. (Bol.) Sce MESEMBRYANTHEMIUM. 

Fig' ment.» [ Lat. figmentum, from fingere, to form or 
Fe ] An invention: a fabrication: some thing feigned 
or imagined; as, the figments of idle brains. 

“It carried rather an appearance of figment and invention, 
than of truth and reality."— Woodward. 

Fig'-peeker, n. (Z.) A bird, the BrcaFico, q. v. 

Lig -shell. n. (Conch) A univalve shell shaped liken fig. 

Fig'-tree.n. (%. The Picus carica. See Ficus. 

Figueira, (fe-yu-¢rr’a )a town of Portugal, prov. Beira. 
at the mouth of the Mondego, 24 m. S.W. of Coimbra; 
pop. 5,375 

Figueras, ( fe-yair’as,) a town of Spain, near the N.E. 
corner of Catalonia, prov. Gerona, 71 m. N. N. E. of Bar- 
celona. The citadel or castle of San Fernando, near the 
town, is one of the finest fortresses in Europe. It will 
serve as an intrenched camp for from 16,000 to 17,000 
men. It was, however, taken by the French three times 
successively, in 1808, IS11, and 1523, Maruf. Linen and 
woollen goods, leather, soup, Corks, oil, wine, Kc. Zep. 
11,383. 

Fig'ulate, or Fig'ulated, a. [Lat. figulatus, pp. of 
Jigulare, to shape, from figulis, n potter; root fig, found 
in finge To to form.) Moulded; shaped; made of potter's 
clay. (u 

Fig wabil' ity, n. Capacity for taking and retaining 
a certain form. 

Fig'urable, a. [Fr.; L. Lat, figurabilis, from figura, 
shape.) "That may be brought to a certain fixed form, 
Fig'ural, a. [See FIGURATE] Represented by delin 
tion; consisting of figur as,“ the figural resemblances 

of various regions.” — Browne, 

Figurant (Fr., pp. of figurer, to represent, to dance 
in figures, from Lat. figura.) An operatic dancer who 
never performs alone. — An accessory on the stage, who 
appears in the scenes, bnt takes no partin thé dialog 
— One who appears on any scene, without taking other 

than a very subordinate part. 

arante, n. [Fr] A female figurant. 

Fig'urate, a. [See Figure.) Of a determinate form; 
as, figurate plants. 

—Resembling anything of a determinate form; as, “ fig- 
urate stones retain the form Of shells into which they 
were formed at the deluge.” — Johnson, 

"gurate counterpoint. (Mus.) That which contains a 
mixture of discords together with the concords. 
Figurate or figural numbers, (Math.) A series of 
numbers, formed from an arithmetical progression hav- 
ing n unit for its first term, and a whole number for the 
regular difference — by tiking the first term and the 
suns of the first two, first three, &c., as terms of a new 
^s, from which another may be formed in the same 

„and so on; the numbers in all the resultant series 

being such thatif they be represented by dots or points, 
such dots can be readily arranged into geometrical fig- 
ures, as triangles, squares, pentagons, Ke. 

Fig'urated, a. Having a determinate figure or form. 

Fig“ urately. adr. Ina figurate manner, 

Figura'tion, v. [Lat. figuratio, from figura, shape.) 
The act of giving figure: determination toa certain form. 

(Mus.) Mixture of concords and discords, 

Fig'urative. 4 [Fr. figuratif; Lat. figuratirus.] Rop- 
resenting something else: representing by resemblance; 
typical; us,“ his they will suy, was figurative. ( Hooker.) 
— Not literal or direct: changed from the direct mean- 
ing; usn figurative sense, a figurative expression, — 
Abounding with tropes and figures of speech; as, a 
highly figurative description, 

Fig’uratively, adr. By a figure or type; not literally. 

Fig urntiveness, n. Stateotbeing typical; not literal, 

Figure, (jig'ur,) n. [Fr.; Lat. figura, from fingo, to 
sh to form. Etymol. A form, 8 
fashion; the forin o 3 expressed by the out- 
line or terminating extremities ; semblance; structure; 
appearance 

“Doing in the figure of a Inmb the feats of a lion. 


combat ; as, millions ranged for 
fight, to slay iu 


Fighter, 


Saks. 


— Person; distinguished or elegant appearance: distinc- 
tive trait presented to one 8 01505 ryationor knowledge ; as, 
she was tlie finest //gure there. to look a sorry figure, &c. 

“Iwas charmed with the gracefulness of his figure and de- 
livery - Addison, 

—A statue: an image; representation in painting, model- 
ling, carving, &e.; as, a figure in ivory, bronze, &c. 

—A design or r sentation woven in, or painted on, 
cloth; any design or fancifn] ornamentation stained or 


drawn on paper, or Wrought out in any manufactured , 


article. 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel.”—Shaks. 
—A character denoting a number; a digit; a numeral; 
as 1, 2, 3, Kc.: — hence, a person expert at figures. 
—Magnificence; splendor; dignified appearance. 


His chief end to grow rich, that he may live in figure and 


indulgeuce."— Law. 
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“ figure-fingers and star-gazers.” — L' Es/range. 
—Type; representative; emblem; symbol. 
Who is the /lyure of Him that was to come."— Rom. v. 14. 


Amount; price; value; us, goods at a low figure, what 
is the figure? 

(Dancing.) The several steps which the dancer makes, 
as marking figures or diagrams on the floor, — Craig. 

(Mus.) An ornamental phrase or group of tones from 
or about à single tone. — Dwight. 

(Gram.) Any deviation from tbe rules of analogy or 
syntax. 

( Rhet.) It is defined to be, in general, “ that language 
which is prompted cither by the imagination or by the 
passions." Khetoricians commonly divide them into 
two great Classes, — figures of words, and figures of 
thought; the words in the former case being employed 
in a sense different from their original and primitive 
meaning; in the latter the words are used in their 
proper and literal meaning, the F. consisting in the turn 
of thought; but the distinction is of no great use. 
One is apt to imagiue, that as F. of speech always de- 
note some departure from simplicity of expression, they 
nre therefore artificial, are of late growth. This, how- 

s by no means the case; for the earliest and least 
cultivated languages are generally those that abound 
most in F. From the very paucity of his language, and 
the want of proper expression to convey his meaning, 
man, in his untutored state, is led to exercise his fancy, 
aud express his ideas in image and metaphor. Hence, 
then, what is a necessity in the language of the savages 
is that which also gives beauty and grace to the polished 
languages of civilized life. F.serve to enrich a language 
and render it more copious; and they also bestow a 
dignity upon style, by enabling us to avoid the frequent 
use of common expressidns to which the ear has been 
accustomed. More particularly, F. give us the pleasure 
of enjoying two objects presented together to our view 
Without contusion, — the one signified by the figurative 
sense, Which may be termed the principal obje t, and the 
other signified by the proper sense, which may be termed 
accessory ; the principal making a part of the thought, 
the accessory being merely ornamental. Lastly, F. pos- 
Bess a signal power of aggrandizing an object, givin 
frequently a much clearer and more striking view of 
the principal object than could have been the case if it 
had been expressed in simple terms and divested of its 
accessory idea. 

To cut a figure, to makea figure; to acta distinguished 

part; to attract observation in a manner to elicit sur- 
prise or admiration. 
[Fr. figurer; Lat. figuro.] To form, fashion, or 
mould into any determinate shape; to show by a cor- 
poreal resemblance, us iu a picture or statuary; to make 
à drawing of. 

** Accept this goblet rough with figured gold." — Dryden. 


—To cover or adorn with figures or images: to mark with 
figured represeutations ; to form figures in by art; as, a 
Jigured waistcoat. 

Tue top of heaven figured o'er with burning meteors.” — Saas. 


—To represent by a typical or figurative resemblance; to 
symbolize; to emblematize; us,“ white vestments figure 
innocence.” — Mals. 

—To image in the mind; to conceive. 

“We figure to ourselves the thing we like.” — Henry Taylor. 


—To note by numeral characters ; also, to reckon; to cal- 
culate; to compute ; as, “ the figured hours.” — Dryden. 

—To pre figure; to foreshow. 

“ Three glorious suns, . . . ls this the heaven figures some erent * 
ake, 
( Mus.) To pass several notes for one; to form run- 
niugs or variations. 
To figure out, to ascertain the amount by computation. 
To figure up, to cast up figures; to add; to reckon. 

v. n. To make a figure; to be distinguished or notable; 
as, as a man of fashion he figured about town. 

Figured, | /ijurd.) p. a. Represented by resemblance; 
adorned with figures; as, figured damask. 

( Mus.) Free and florid. — Noted by figures. 

Fig’ure-head, „. (N.,. The figure, bust, statue, 
or emblematic representation at the projecting part of 
a ship's head, above, or at an angle with the cutwater; 
where ships have no distinctive figure-head, but in lieu 
of it a scroll of wood-work, it is then called a billet-heud, 

Fig'ure-stone, „ ( Min.) Same as AGALMATOLITK. q. v. 

Fik'urist. n. An interpreter or exponent of figures, 

ig -WOrt. n. (Bol) See SCROPHULARIA. 

ifi Islands. See Ferer I., page 943. 

e. u. Sume ns FYKF, q. v. 

Filaceous. ( /i-la'shus.) a [From Lat. filum, a thread.] 
Composed of threads; consisting of threads; resembling 
threads. 

Filadel fia, a town of S. Italy, in Calabria, 12 m. N. of 
Nicastro; pop. 4,550. 

Fil'nge, n dira filum, a thread.) (Hat.) TheCotton- 
rose, a genus of plants, order Asteraceæ. They are 
downy, canescent herbs, native of Europe. F. Germani- 
ca, the German Cudweed, is sparingly naturalized in 
fields and roadsides in the N.W. States. 

Filament, n. Fr., from L. Lat. filamentum; Lat. 
filum, a thread, Etymol. uncertain.) A sle a der thread; 
a fibre: as. “withered veins and 2 — Harvey. 

( Bot.) The long thread-like part which supports the 
anther of astunen, — aig. 

(Physiol.) The primitive form of all animal tissue — 
A thread, a fine muscular hair —an indefinite number 
of wich bound together constitute a fibre; a congeries 
of fibres similarly bound together forming a fasciculus ; 
and a series of fasciculi comprising a MUSOLE, q. v. 
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Fil'amentoid, a. [Nlament, and Gr. eidos, form.] 
Of the nature of a filument. 

Filamen'tous, a. Like a thread; composed of fine 
filaments, or thread-like processes. ~ 

Filander, u. (Zoól) see HALMATURUS. 

—pl. [Fr. füandres, from Lat. filum.] A disease peculiar 
to hawks, resembling filaments of congealed blood ; — 
also, small thread-like worms that breed in hawks. 

Filangieri, Gazrawo, (fi-lanj-air’r,.) a celebrated 
writer on political economy aud legislation, was u. in 
Naples, 1752. He was at first intended for the army, 
but being of studious habits, he was allowed to gratify 
his inclination for a literary life. His great work, en- 
titled Tue Science of Legislation, notwithstanding it 

was never completed according to his original design, at- 
tracted great attention, from ita bold aud original views, 
and the liberality of its sentimeuts; and placed him in 
the rank of a first-rate writer upon one of the most difti- 
cuit and important subjects that can engage the mind 
of man. In 1787 he was made a member of the supreme 

council of finance, and n. 1788. 

Fil’ar, a. [From Lat. Alu. Pertaining to a thread; 
constructed with a thread or threads, 

Filarina, ( fe-lar’re-d,) n. (Lat. filum.] (Zoól.) A genus of 
Nematoids, or intestinal worms, common to large and 
small animals, und infesting even certain of the mol- 
lusca. Of this family the most inimical to the comfort 
of man is the Guinea-wortn ( Filaria medinensis), called 
also Dracunculus, which, in hot climates, iusinuates it- 
self under the skin of the lower members, causing ex- 
cruciating pain. It has a slender and thread-like body, 
and sometimes attaius a length of six feet. It is met 
only in certain portions of the torrid and temperate 
zones in Africa and Asia, and is especially frequent on 
the African coast. 

Filatare,n, [L. Lat. filatura.) An elongating into 
thread ; — hence, the reeling of silk from cocoons.— A 
reel for drawing off silk from cocoous. 

Filbert, n. [etymol. uncertain.) (Bot.) See HAZEL. 

FileEn, fish) v. d. [aed to pilfer, and Sp. pellizcar, 
to ping, to take only a bit, from Lat. vel/ico, to pluck, 
pinch, nip.) To steal something of little value; to pilfer ; 
to steal ; to pillage on a small scale; to take wrongfully. 

* He that ches from me my good name.. . makes me in- 
deed. — Shae. 3 ial 

FileEn'em, n. A thief; a pilferer; one who filches, or 
commits a petty theft. 

Fllen“ ingily, adv. By petty larceny; pilferingly. 

File, r. [Fr., from fi; Lat. flum.) A thread, string, 
or line, particularly, a line or wire on which documents 
or papers are strung for security; the whole number of 
papers strung ou a line or wire; a bundle of papers tied 
together, with the title of each indorsed ; as, a letter- 

file, n file of newspapers. 

F rom files a random recipe they take." Dryden. 

A catalogue; a roll; a list; a roster, 

Our present musters grow upon the file.” — Shaks. 


(MEL) Tue term applied to two soldiers standing one 
before the other, or conjointly to any soldier in the 
front rank and the one who stands directly behind him 
in the rear rank, when the company is drawn up in line. 
A body of soldiers is often spoken of as consisting of so 
many z«rnk-and-fde; this includes the privates and the 
non-corna missioned officers except the sergeants. File- 
marclzing is when a company is drawn up in line, and 
the order given to face to the right or left, and march in 
that direction. Each front-rank man and his rear-rank 
man On his right or left, as the case may be, still com- 
pose a file. File-imarching is a difficult movement for 
recraui ts, unless the leading file marches steadily, and 
takes its proper length of space, and each file behind 
takes care to “lock up,’ or keep closely in the rear of 
the file immediately before it. Men marching singly in 
line. One after another, are suid to be marching in single 
or Indi: an F 

On file, preserved for reference or secnrity, in collected 
—— and condition; as, newspapers are on file at the 

—.a. To 
vation. 
“Po arrange or insert in a body or bundle, as documents, 

ndorsin ; the title of contents on each; us, to fil letters. 
2^ © Present or exhibit officially, or for trial; as, to file 
E petition, a schedule, &c. 
bur. *» march in a file or line, as troops, not abreast, 
(à Ome after another; us, to proceed in Indian file. 
neral ly preceding off.) 
* We drew up in good order, and ed of.” — Spectator. 


to Aze with, to follow close upon the heels of another; 
21 eep up with. 
Y endeavors have erer « Med with my abilities. — Shake. 


3 *. [A. S. fem; D. vijl; Ger. feile, allied to Lat. 
strum to smooth, and to Gr. p/ui/os, shiniug.] An in- 
stane en t used to produce a smooth surface on hard sub- 
are es, as metals, ivory, wood, &c. They are made of 
double steel rendered doubly hard by a process called 

tn ran a version, drawn the required size at the tilt- 
are — und then shaped. Tlie square and flat ones 
but tir ned by the hammer aud common anvil only, 
sh le round, half round, and triangular ones are 
— by means of bosses or dies made in the above 
NEIN, The steel &lan*s are next annealed (sve AN- 
Placin ), to render them capable of being cut, by 
dered = a number of them together in a brick oven, ren- 
nd air-tight by filling up all the interstices with 
liable to prevent oxidation of the steel to which it is 
equali air be admitted, and then making a fire play as 
eh FY as possible all round until they are red-hot, when 
Sat is discontinued and the steel allowed to cool 


fasten, as papers, on a line or wire for preser- 


FILI 


gradually before it is uncovered. The surfaces on which 
teeth are to be cut are now rendered as smooth as possible 
by grinding or filing, and the teeth are cut with a care- 
fully ground chisel, each incision being made separately, 
They are then hardened and tempered. This operation 
requires great care, for if a file is tuo hard the teeth 
easily break off, and if wo soft they quickly wear down. 
Care must also be taken to keep them straight, as by 
sudden cooling the steel is apt to warp. Most files are 
cut by baud. As it is almost impossible to make a large 
number of blanks of the same degree of hardness, the 
force of the blow in cutting must be modified by the 
hardness of each one; hence, the difficulty in regulating 
machinery to perforin tlie work. — The files employed 
in the mechanical arts are almost endless in variety. 

—Any instrument for smoothing or polishing. 

Mock the nice touches of the critic's file.” — Akenside. 

—An astute, shrewd, keen person; one more apt to take 
advantage of others than to become a dupe himself; as, 
he’s a sharp old file. (Vulgar.) 

File, v.a. Ger. feilen.) ‘To cut, as with a file; to wear 
off or away ; to abrude ; as, to file a tooth. 

—To polish ; to make smooth, as with a file. 

“ His tongue is Aled, and his eye ambitious " — Shaks. 

File'-eutter, n. One who makes or cuts files. 

File- cutters use gad-steel to make their chisels." — Mozon. 
File’-fish, n. aer See BALISTID.E, 
File'-lender, n. (i.) The leading soldier of a file; 

one who marches in tront. 

Fil emot, n. [Fr. feuille, a leaf, and morte, dend.] The 
color of a faded leaf; a dun, or yellowish-brown color. 

“ The colors... are blue and temot turn'd up with red." — Swift. 

Fil'er, ». Oue who uses a file. 

Filer City. in Michigan, a post-office of Manistee co. 

Filial, C.) a. [Fr., from L. Lat. filialis; Lat. fil- 
ius, a son, or fila, a daughter.) Relating or belonging 
toa son or daughter; becoming a child in relation to 
his parents; as, fili duty, filial love. 

—Bearing the character or relation of a son, 

Aud thus the iial godhead answ'ring spoke." — Milton. 

FilVially, adv. Ina filial manner. 

Fil'inte, v.a. [Sce ArFFiLIATE.] To affiliate; to father; 
to establish the relation of father; to udopt, as a son or 
daughter. 

Filin'tion, n. [Fr] Act of filiating or affiliating, 
particularly, the fixing of a bastard child on some one 
as its father; adoption. — The relation of a child toa 
father ; — correlative to PATERNITY, q. v. 

Filibuster, n erroneously written fidibus- 
ter,) n. [Sp.; Fr. flibustier, perhaps a corruption from 
the Eng. freebooter.] A sea-rover; a pirate; a corsair; 
a freebooter; a buccaneer ; — sometimes applied to any 
military adventurer who undertakes an expedition 
against a territory, unauthorized by law or the exigen- 
cies of war. 

(Amer. Hist.) The term F., now used in any country 
where the English language is spoken, was first ap- 
plied in New Orleans to certain adventurers who, after 
the termination of the war between this country and 
Mexico, exerted themselves with setting on foot within 
the U. States, military expeditions designed to operate 
in the Spanish-American countries to the south of us. 
The preteuded object of these expeditions was the 
emancipation of those countries from tyranny, foreign 
or doinestic, and the introduction of democratic institu- 
tions after the model of the U. States; but their real 
object undoubtedly was their own agzrandizemeut, by 
re-enacting the part of the original Spanish conqueror. 
Though the setting on foot of such expeditions is con- 
trary to our neutrality laws, yet, as they enjoyed a con- 
siderable degree of popularity, especially in Mobile and 
New Orleans, the laws were frequently evaded. The 
most noted expedition of this sort was that led by 
William Walker against Nicaragua in 1855, who suc- 
ceeded in waintaining himself in that country for nearly 
two years; but was at length expelled by the union 
against him of the other Central American States. 
Walker was subsequently taken and shot at Truxillo, 
while engaged in another similar expedition. 

Filibuster, v.a. To perform the acts of a filibuster. 

Filibustering, pp. or a. A cant word, much used 
some years ago iu our legislative assemblies to designate 
the employment of parliamentary tactics to defeat a 
measure, by raising frivolous questions of order, calls of 
the house, motions to adjourn, Åc., in order to weary 
out the opposite party and to gain time. 

Fil'ibusterism, ». Piracy ; predatory action; course 
of conduct pursued by a filibuster or freebooter. 

Filical, a. Pertaining to the Filicales, or Ferns, 

Fil'ices, n. pl. (Lat. pl. of filiz, a fern.] See FILICALES. 

Filica‘les, n. pl. (Bol.) The Ferns, an alliance of 
plants, class Acrogens, corresponding to the order Filices 
of De Jussieu, and consisting of herbs with rhizoma- 
tous stems, and of arborescent plants. The leaves, or 
fronds, as they are generally called, arise irregularly 
from the rhizome, or are placed in tufts upon the apex 
of the stem; they are almost always circinate in ver- 
nation, and are simple or compound. The fructification 
consists of little, somewhat rounded cases inclosing 
spores. These cases nre called sporangia, and are col- 
lected in heaps, usually on the under surface or at the 
margin of the fronds, or rarely on the upper surface, or 
occasionally in a spiked manner upon a simple or 
branched rachis. Ferns are found in greater or less 
abundance in every part of the globe. In the northern 
hemisphere, they are herbaceous plants, but in the 
southern hemisphere, and in the tropics, they are some- 


times nrborescent, (see Fig. 25,) haviug stems occasion- 
ally fifty feet or more in height, and with the general 
habit of palms. The alliance is divided into the three 
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sub-orders, OpHiocLossice&, Potypoprack® (the true 
ferns), and DAX CE, . v. Sve F. of N. Am., (Cassino,) 
18.8. 


Fig. 1008. — COMMON MALE FERN. 


Filic'iform, Fil'icoid, a. Fern-like. 

Filicoid, n. (Bot.) A fern-like plant. 

Filiferous, a. [Lat. filum, a thread, and Ferre, to 

roduce.] Producing threads, 

Fil'iform, a. (Fr. fliforme, from Lat. Aum, a thread, 
and ferre, to produce.) Having the form of a thread or 
filament; slender ; like a thread; as, n filiform peduucle. 

Fil'igrane. n. [Fr., from Lat. filum, a thread, and 

anum, a grain.] Same as FiLIGREE, Q. v. 

Fil'igraned, a. Ornamented with filigree; filigree. 

Filigree, n. [See FiniakANE.] A delicate species of 
ornamental 
work in gold 
or silver, 
wrought in 
little threads 
of the metal 
intertwisted 
in eccentric 
forms and pat- 
terns. It is of 
eastern origin, 
and was first 
introduced in- 
to Europe by 
the Italians. 
In the East, 
India, Suma- 
tra, and Java 
have been cele- 
brated for the 
high excel- 
lence to which 
they have ar- 
rived in the 
prosecution of 
thisart. When 
the gold or sil- 
ver has arrived 
at a molten 
state, it is 
drawn into 
wire on an an- 
vil, and then twisted. After twisting, it is hammered 
down again into a flat state, and formed into the shape 
of flowers and leaves. When the filigree is finished, it is 
cleansed by boiling in water with common aalt and alum, 
or occasionally lime-juice. This work is chiefly done in 
Malta, Sardinia, and the Ionian Islands. 

i wks a. Relating to work in filigree; as, a filigree 

asket. 

Fil'igreed, a. Ornamented with filigree. 

Filings, x. pl. Fragments or particles rubbed off by 
the act of filing. 

Filippo d'Argiro (Sum), (/elip'po dar-zhé'ro,) 
(anc. Agyrium,) a central town of Italy, in Sicily, 
Val di Catania, 34 m. W. by N. of the city of Catania. 
The best saffron in Sicily is grown in tlie neighborhood. 
Diodorus Siculus was born here. Pop. abt. 4,000. 

Fill, v.a. [A. S. fyllan: D. vullen; Swed. and Icel. 
J'ylla ; Dan. fylde; Ger. füllen ; allied to Lat. pleo—pléré, 
to fill; Sansk. pir, to fill. of which the form purayámi = 
Lat. pleo, r being changed into /.] To occupy «he whole 
or empty space of; to pour liquids into; to pour into; 
to put or pour in, till the thing will hold no more; to 
occupy, as a void space; to store; us, to fill a glass 
With joy and shout the hollow universal orb they Ad. Milton 


—To supply with abundance; to cause to abound or be 
plenteons; to make universally prevalent; to furnish 
with as much as is needful or desirable; as, reservuirs 
filled with water. 

„Fuba with fury, rapt, inspir'd." — Collins. 

—To satisfy; to content; to surfeit; to glut; as, to fill 
with admiration, filled with wine, &c. 

“ Going? Aye, to see meat AU knaves, and wine heat fools.’ Shaxs. 


—To possess and perform the duties of; to officiate in, as 
an incumbent; to hold; to occupy; as, to fill the chair, 
to fill a situation, &c, — To furnish with an incumbent 
or occupant; as, to fill a vucancy. 


Pig. 1009. — FILIGREE ORNAMENT. 


(From a drawing by M. Mariana, in the 
Florence exhibition, 1861.) 
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To fill in, to insert or enter, so as to fill; as, to fill in 
the lights of n picture. 

To fill out, to enlurge; to extend toa larger compass; 
to spread; as, she has of late filled out in figure. 

Te fill up, to fill completely, or to the brim. 

Come, All up my cup; come, All up my can."'— Scott. 
To occupy or absorb wholly or entirely; as, to sill up 

one's time. 

Hope pours the bliss that fils up all the mind."— Pope. 

Fill, v. n. To fill a cup, glass, or vessel for drinking; as, 
they filled and drank his health in bumpers, 

“We All to th’ general joy of the whole table."— Shaks. 

To grow or become full; to make replete; to glut or 
satiate. 

** Sails A'd, and streamers waving."— Milton. 

To fill up, to grow quite full; as, filing up with flesh, 
the cafion fills up with water. 

—n. Fulness; repletion; as much as supplies want or 
demand; as, to have one's fill of food. 

Who scorneth peace shall have his fill of war.""—Fairfaz. 

—A till; the space between the shafts of a carriage. 

“This mule being put in the A of a cart, ran away with it.” 
Mortimer. 

Fil'ingree, n. See FILIGREE. 

Filler, n. The person who, or thing which, fills; as, 
the filler of a wagon. 

“Tis a mere filler, to stop a vacancy in the hexameter.” Dryden. 

Fillet, n. [Fr. filet, dim. of fil, from Lat. filum, a 
thread.] A little band to bind the hair. 

(Cookery.) 'The fleshy part of the thigh in veal.— 
Meat rolled together and tied around. 

(Arch.) A small flat face or band used principally 
between mouldings, to separate 
them from each other, in Classi- 
cal architecture (Fig. 1010). In 
Gothic architecture it is fre- 
quently worked upon larger 
mouldings and shafts; in these 
Situations it is not always flat, 
but is sometimes cut into two 
or more narrow faces with sharp 
edges between them. When 
this appendage is placed upon 
the front of a moulding, as at A, 
it has been termed the keel of 
the moulding, and when at- 
tached to the sides, as at B, its 
wings.— F. is distinguished from 
the band by being of narrow 
width and always flat. 

(Her.) An ordinary which, 
according to Guillim, contains 
the fourth part of the chief. 

(Carpentry.) Any small tim- 
ber or scantling equal to, or less 
than, battens. — Craig. 

(Gilding.) A little rule or ringiet of leaf gold,draw 
over certain mouldings, or on the edges of frames, pan 
els, £c. — Craig. 

(Man.) The loins of a horse. 

Fillet, v. a. To bind with a fillet or little band. 

A n. The material of which fillets are com- 

ON. 

Fillibeg, n. (Gael. filleadh, plait, and beag, small.] A 
small plaid; a kind of dress hardly reaching to the knees, 
formerly much worn by the clansmen of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and still in use, (Written also philibeg.) 

Fillibuster, n. See FILIBUSTER. 

Filling, n. A supply: that which fills up. 

Fillmore, Mi L\RD, 13th president of the U. States, 
B. at Summer Hill, Cayuga co., New York, 1800, and 
rove from the humblest beginnings to the highest posi- 
tion attainable by an American citizen. Apprenticed 
to a wool-carder in his father’s locality, he made amends, 
by his zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, for the scanti- 
ness of his means; and before he wasof age, his talents 
and aptitude procured him the notice and esteem of 
Judge Wood, an emiuent lawyer of his native county, 
who invited the young man to a desk in his office, and 
offered to defray his expenses while he qualified himself 
for the profession of the law. F. accepted the offer to 
& certain extent, while he contrived, by teaching in a 
school, to press as lightly as possible upon the generosity 
of his benefactor. tn 1821 he removed to Erie county, 
and pursued his legal studies in the city of Buffalo. In 
182; he was admitted as an attorney; in 1829, as a 
counsellor in the supreme court; and in 1830 he eutered 
into partnership with an older member of the bar. It 


Fig. 1010, — FILLETS. 


was in 1829 that he commenced his political career as a|- 


representative of Erie county in the state legislature, 
and in 1832 he was elected to the Congressional House 
of Representatives. For a number of years he alter- 
nated between political life and the exclusive practice 
of his profession, rising steadily in the general estima- 
tion as an able lawyer and consistent and promising 
leader of the Whig party. Elected in 1847 to the impor- 
tant post of comptroller of the State of New York, he 
enjoyed in 1848 the still higher honor of being carried 


by his party as vice-president of the United States. The 


new president, General Taylor, entered upon his office 
in the March of 1849, and on his sudden death in July. 
1850, Mr. F. became, in virtue of his office, president of 
the United States. He was installed in the White 
House, at what was, in several respects, a critical mo- 
ment in the history of the Union. It was the æra of 
the Lopez expedition against Cuba ; and of a more than 
usual bitterness in the relations between North and 
South on the slavery question. Mr. F. made Daniel 
Webster his secretary of state, an appointment which 
strengthoned and popularized his administration. Pres- 


ident F.'s messages favored the fugitive-slave law, and 
recommended a protective, but not a prohibitory tariff. 
Under his presidency, California was admitted us a new 
State into the Union. In 
his final message he had to 
deplore the death of Web- 
ster; aud in the March of 
1853 he yielded up his 
office to his successor, Gèn- 
eral Pierce. He left the 
country at peace within 
and without, and in the 
enjoyment of a high degree 
of prosperity in all depart- 
ments of its industry. He 
was the candidate of the 4 
American party for the ^ 
presidency in 1856, but he 
received a very small mi- 
nority of votes, the contest 
lying mainly between Mr, 
Buchanan and Col. Fremont. Mr. F. was then visiting 
Europe, and was received at the principal courts with 
the distinction which his character and career claimed 
forhim. Afterhis retirement from public life he resided 
at Buffalo, — which was his home for seme 30 years, and 
where he enjoyed among all classes that high consider- 
ation to which, by his talents and integrity, he was so 
justly entitled. Died March 8, 1874. 

Fill'more, in California, a township of Plumas co.; 
pop. about 800. 

Fillmore, in Illinois, a village of Coles co. 

—A post-village of Montgomery co., about 15 m. N.W. of 
Vandalia. 

Fillmore, in Indiana, a post-village of Putnam co., 
about 35 m. W. by S. of Indianapolis. 

Fillmore, in Jwa, a post- village of Dubuque co., abt. 
20 m. S.W. of Dubuque. 

—A township of Iowa co, 

Fillmore, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; 
pop. about 1,200. 

—A post-office of Barry co. 

Fillmore, in Minnesota, a S.E. co., bordering on Iowa; 
area, about 850sq. m. Rivers. Root River. Surface, un- 
dulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Preston. Pop. abt. 30,000. 

|—A post-village and township of Fillmore co.; pop. of 
township about 1,000, 

Fillmore, in Missouri, a post-village of Andrew co., 
about 17 m. N. by W. of St. Joseph. 

| Fillmore, in New Jersey, a post-office of Monmouth co. 

| Fillmore, in New Fork, a post-oflice of Alleghany co. 

| Fillmore, in Ohio, a post-office of Washingtun co. 

Fillmore, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Centre co. 

Fillmore, in Tennessee, a post-office of Sequatchie co. 

Fillmore, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Washington co. 

Fillmore, in West Virginia, a P. O. of Randolph co. 

Fillmore City, in Utah, a post-town, cap. of Millard 
co., on the Nuquin River, at the foot of the main Wabash 
range, about 150 m. S. from the Great Salt Lake, and 600 
m. E. by N. of San Francisco. Both town and county 
were named in honor of President Millard Fillmore, who 
is held in great esteem among the Mormons on account 
of the favor he displayed towards them at the time of 
the organization of the territory in 1850. 

Fillip, v. a. [Probably formed from the sound.] To 
strike with the nail of the finger, forced from the thumb 
with a sudden spring.— To snap with the finger and 
thumb. 

Fillip, n. A jerk of the finger suddenly forced from the 
thumb; as, a li on the nose.—Anything that suddenly 
arouses one; as, to give a fillip to the imagination. 

Fillipeen, u. Same as PHILOPENA, q. v. 

Filly, n. [A. S. fola; Goth. fula; Ger. füllen, a colt; 
allied to W. ffilog, a young mare.| A young mare before 
it has reached its third year.—A wanton young woman; 
a flirt. 

Film, n. [A. S. film, a skin, fyImnzn. a thin skin; Cf. W. 
pilen, a membrane, from pil, a rind.] A thin skin; a 

ellicle on the eye; as, the film of a cataract. 

— The threads of a spider's web; as, to clear away the film 
from a room long disused. 

—v. a. To cover with a thin skin or pellicle. 

Film'iness, n. State of being filmy. 

Film'y, a. Composed of thin membranes or pellicles; 
cobwel-like: as, * the filmy dew."— Pope. 

Filose', a. II. Lat. filosus, from filum, a thread.] That 
ends in a threadlike 
process, 

Filter. n. [Fr. filtre; 

Lat. filtrum, or feltrum, 

properly felt, or fulled 

wool, used originally 
as a strainer. See 

FEvT.] (Chem.) An up- 

paratus by which fluids 

are separated from 
any solid matter held 
in suspension. They 

may be divided into 4 

classes, — those used in 

straining chemical liq- 
uids, those used for pu- 
rifying water for house- 
hold purposes, those 
employed on a large 
scale by water-compa- 
nies, and those used on 
shipboard for changing 
salt water into fresh. 

Chemical filters are ei- 

ther used for rendering 
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Fig. 1011. — FILLMORE. 


Fig. 1012. — FILTRATION. 
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fluida transparent, or for the purpose of separating and 
washing precipitates. They are usually made of un- 
sized or blotting paper, folded iuto four, and placed on 
a funnel (Fig. 1012). When the liquid to be filtered is cor- 
rosive, sand, powdered glass, or wisps of asbestos, are 
generally used. When a liquid contains mucilaginous or 
other matter having viscous properties, there is consider- 
able difficulty in filtering it, as the pores of the medium 
become filled up and made water-tight. Special filters 
are therefore required for syrups, oils, &c. Such liquids 
as ale, beer, &c., would be exceedingly dificult to filter, 
and therefore they are clarified by the process described 
under Fixing. Oil is usually passed through long bags 
made of twilled cotton cloth (Canton flannel). These 
are commonly 4 to 8 feet long, and 12 to 15 inches in 
diameter, and are enclosed in coarse canvas bags, 8 or 
10 inches in diameter; and thus the inner filtering-bag 
is corrugated or creased, and a large surface in propor- 
tion to its sze is thus presented. Syrups are filtered 
on a small scale by confectioners, &c., by passing them 
through conical flannel bags, and on a large scale in 
the creased bag-filter just described. Thick syrups have 
to be diluted or clarified with white of egg, tu collect 
the sediment into masses, and then they may be filtered 
through a coarse cloth strainer. Vegetable juices gener- 
ally require to be treated in this manner. — Household 
filtres tor purifying water, either for drinking or culinary 
purposes, are made in various forms. In Paris a large 
quantity of the river-water is purified by passing it 
through boxes, at the bottom of which is a laver of 
charcoal between two layers of sand. But the cuntriv- 
ance which we especially wish to recommend to the 
notice of our renders, and particularly of hunters and 
travellers, is an apparatus that in the bush or shrub, 
where water is often so loaded with sand, and so bad as 
scarcely to be fitted for use, is an invaluable companion, 


Fig. 1013. — sUCKING-FILTER. 


The instrument as shown in nse in Fig. 1013 fnlly speaks 
for itself as to its utility. A small sphere of carbon, te 
which a gutta-perclia tube and mouth-piece is attached, 
comprises the whole invention, with the exception ofa 
tin box in which to carry this unique drinking-filter. 
The merits of this little filter, however, do not end here, 
for it can be made to answer the purpose of a family 
filter by merely sinking the carbon into a pail of water 
placed on a table, exhausting the air from the tube 
by sucking, bending it over the side, and inserting the 
mouth-piece into a jug placed on a chair, when the 
stream of filtered water will continue to flow as long as 
any remains in the pail. 

Filter. v. a. [Fr. filtrer; L. Lat. filtrare.] To purify or 
defecate liquor by passing it through a filter or a porous 
substance. 

Dr. n. To percolate: to pass through a filter. 

Filter. n. A love-potion. — See PPILTER. 

Fil'tering, n. The act of passing through a filter. 

Fil'tering-paper, u. An unsized, porous paper, used 
for filtering. 

Filth, n. [A. S. fylth. from fulian, befylan, from ful, 
corrupt, rotten.] Foulness; dirt; any fonl matter; waste 
matter; nastiness.—Anything that sullies or defiles the 
moral character; pollution; corruption; as, “the filth 
of sensual delights."— Tillotson. 

Filth'ily, adr. Foully; grossly. 

Filth'iness, x. The state of being foul; nasty; filthy. 
—Whatever is filthy, or causes filth, whether of mind 
or body: corruption; pollution. 

Filth'y,a. Nasty; foul; dirty; unclean; squalid: gross. 
—Corrupt; polluted; defiled by sinful practise: morally 
impure. — Obtained by base and dishonest means; na, 
filthy lucre. 

Filtrate. v.a. [L. Lat. filtrare, to percolate. See FILTER] 
To strain; to defecate, as liquor, by percolation. 

Filtra'tion. n. [Fr.] The mechanical separation of a 
liquid from the undissolved particles floating in it.— 
See FILTER. 

Fim bie. n. [Corrupted from female; Ger. fimmel.] The 
light summer hemp that bears no seed. 

Fim’bria, u.; pl. Fin'nnIx. [Lat] (Anat.) A fringe. 
Especially applied to a number of loose, fringe-like pro- 
cesses, terminating the Fallopian tubes. 

( Bot.) The dentated or fringe-like ring of the operculam 
of mosses, by the elastic power of which the operculum 
is displaced.— Craig. 

Fim'briate, Fim’/briated, a. (tat. fimbriatus. trom 
fimbria, the edge or border of anything.] ( Bot.) Fringed; 
bordered with slender processes or appendnges.— Gra y. 
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( Her.) Ornamented, as an ordinary, with a narrow 
porder of unother tincture, — Craig. 
püma'bricate, a. (Bot.) Fringed: jagged: fimbriate. 
Fim, u. A. S. fin; D. vin; allied to Lat. pinna, penna ; 
old form petna, the root of which is found in Gr. petes- 
that, to fly.] One of 
the projecting wing- 
like organs which 
enable fishes to bal- 
ance themselves in 
an upright position, 
and assist in regu- 
Ja ting their motions 
in the water. In the 
Fig., D is the dorsal 
or back-fin, P the 
toral or breast-fin, V the ventral or belly-fin, A the 
anal, and C the caudal or tail-fin. The name fins is“ 


to those of any other Mammalia, even when, as in the 
case of the hind-feet of seals, they approach very nearly 
to the character of the fins in fishes. 


colter. 

Fim, v. a. Tocarve, as a chub. : 

Fim, 7. (Geog.) A native of Finland; — written also Finn. 

Fim/’sble, a. [From fine, q. v.] Subject to a mulct or 

enalty. 

F "rein, d: [Fr., from Lat. finalis; finis, the end.] Re- 
lating to the end; lust; ultimate; as,“ the final hope." 
— Conclusive; decisive; as, a battle final to a war. — 
Mortal; destructive; as, “resolved to work his final 
smart.” — Spenser. 


done, or the object to which it contributes; the thing 
itself in its entirety. 

Finzle,./(/-ni'la,)n. Fr. and It., from Lat. finis, the 
end.] Conclusion; termination; as, a fitting Jinale to 
such a life. 

(3fus.) The last note of a piece of music. — The piece 
which closes n musical entertainment. 

Finale, ‘fe-nd'lai,)a walled town of Central Italy, prov. 
Modena, on an island in the Panaro, 21 m. N.E. of Mo- 
dena. and 16 W. of Ferrara, Manz f. Silks and woollens; 
and am nctive trade prevails in corn, wine, and hemp 
Pop. 12,861.— Another, in N. Italy, 10 m. from Albenga, 
on the Gulf of Genoa; pop. 4,150. 

Final’ ity, u. The state of being settled, finished, or 
concluded. 

Finaal By, adv. Ultimately; lastly. 

—Completely; beyond recovery; as, “many men are 
finally lost.“ — South, 

Finzuzn«e',n. [Fr., from L. Lat. financia, a moncy-pay- 
ment.] Theart of managing money-matters, the per 
who professes this art being called a financier, F., i 
the plural, is often used for money itsclt, but still with 

a reference to the purpose to which it is to be npplied, 
as Where the finances of a country are said to have im- 
proved or fallen otf — that is to say, have become abun- 
dant or scanty according to the expenditure of tlie coun- 
try. Sometimes the word is applied to private wealth, 
but it is properly applicable to public funds, We use it 
in this country, as it is in England, rather in a political 
and eco nomic sense than officially; but in France there 
have been, from time to time, comptrollers-general of 
fina sace s, councils of finances, bureaux of finances, &c.; 
and at the present time, Minister of Finances, corre- 
spondi rig to our Secretary of Treasury, Many statesmen 
have Leen spoken of as great financiers, from the talent 
which they have shown for adjusting national revenue 
and expenditure. 

Finnm’cial, a. 
dividual revenue. 

Finraza'cinlly, adr. In relation to finances. 

Finan eier, (/i-man-sécr',) n. [Fr.] A manager or col- 
lector of the public revenues. — Oue skilled in matters 
of finance; — See FINANCE. 

Fin'ens tle, in Indiana, à village of Putnam co., abt. 

m. $ 


Pertaining to public, corporate, or in- 


mond; pop. abt. 950. 
LA. S. finc; Ger. finke.] (Zoól.) See FRIN- 


land 
T 
Find, 

uel. A 
to 1 f Chunesthai, to find out by inanis] 

Set; to discover; to meet with; to obtal 

E Or by accident. 

Seek and ye shall fnd.” — Matt. vii. T. 


n by search- 


; to perceive; to remark; as, to find beauty, 
-To der in a person. 
o Brest: to catch ; as, to find one in a lie. 
victu PY: to furnish ; as, he finds me in money and 


Aa To approve; to determine by verdict; as, to 


Find, v.n. 
Find’er, n. 


Find ’-fault, n. 


given to the locomotive organs of the Cetacea, but not | Findings, n. pl. The tools and materials used by 


—Anything resembling a fin; as, the fin of the plough-| Findlay, or FixLeY, in Ohio, a post-village and town- 
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do you find yourself *— To find out, to nnriddle ; to solve; 
as. to find ou! the meaning of a parable; — to discover 
something hidden: as, “canst thou by searching find 
out God?” (Job ii. 1.) — To discover; as, to find out a 
friend. 
To come to a determination; to be in- 
formed ; to discover; as, he has found his notch. 
One who discovers, or meets with 

(Law.) The finder of goods is to use all due means to 
discover the rightful owner: and if he keep and appro- 
priate the articles to his own use, knowing the rightful 
owner, or without having made due exertion to find 
him out, he is held guilty of larceny. Failing the 
rightful owner, the goods become the property of him 
who finds them. 
A censurer; a caviller. 
Finding. . Discovery; act of discovering. 
(Law.) A verdict; as, the finding of the jury. 


shoemakers. 
Find'ing-store, n. A shop where shoemakers’ tools 
and materials are vended, 


ship, cap. of Hancock co., on Blanchard's Fork, abt. 100 
m. N.N.W. of Columbus. In this vicinity thero are 
wells from which issues inflammable gas in a sufficient 
quantity, it is said, to light the village. 1%. of town- 
ship abt. 3,000. 

Findlay, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
co.; pop. abt, 1.250. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,150. 

Find'ley's Lake, in New York, a post-office of Chau- 
tuuqua co. 


( Log.) The final cause is the end for which a thing is Find /lorn, a seaport of Scotland, co. Moray, 3 m. N.|—Snbtlety; 


by E. of Forres, and 10 W. by N. of Elgin, situated on 
the river of same name. P. is celebrated for its salmon. 
Pop. abt. 1,200.—The river F. has its source in In- 
vernesshire, falling into the Moray Frith, after a flow 
of abt, 45 m. 

Fine (Fr. fin; Ger. fein, bright, polished, allied to 
Lat. finitus, limited, bounded. Cf. W gin, u boundary. 
Thin; slender; minute in size or bulk. 

** Fine by degrees, and beautifully less." — Prior. 


—Keen; smoothly sharp; as, “the finer edges of wit.” 
( Bacon.) — Made of fine materials; not course; as, fine 
stuffs, — Clear ; pure; refined; nice; delicate; exquisite; 
as, “a fine perfection of the sense.” (Darres.) — Subtle; 
artful; dexterous; sly; fraudulent; as, to be too fine 
in giving testimony.” — Elegant thought or man- 
ners; very handsome; accomplished ; excellent; as, a 
fine gentleman, a fine scholar, — Subtile; thin; tennous ; 
us, the fine spirits evaporate — Amiable; noble; ingen- 
uous, — Showy; splendid: as, a fine woman. 

—Something that will serve a purpose; something worth 
contemptuous notice; as, fine feathers make fine birds. 
(Ironically.) 

—v. a. To refine, clarify, or purify: to free from feculence 
or foreign matter; as, to fine wine. — To purify; to free 
from dross, us a metal. 

A place for gold, where they fine it." — Job xxviil. 1. 

—To make less coarse, 

“It Anes the grass, but makes it short, though thick." Mortimer. 


(Crim. Law.) À pecuniary mulct or punishment im- 
posed by a competent jurisdiction, and was so called be- 
cause it was said fimem fucere de transqressione — to 
make an end of the transgression, The statute law has 
seldom determined the amount of fines to be inflicted 
for particular offences, and the common law never. They 
vary according to the aggravation or otherwise of the 
offence, the quality and condition of the parties, and nu- 
merous other circumstances. This power, however, 
which is in the hands of the court, is far from being! 
wholly arbitrary: for the Constitution of the U. States| 
directs that * excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual punish- 
ment inflicted.” It is not usual to inflict a larger fine 
than a man is able to pay without touching the imple- 
ments of his livelihood; but instead thereof, to inflict a| 
limited imprisonment. 

(Eng. Law.) An amicable composition or agreement 
of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by leave of the court, 
by which the lands in question become or are acknowl- 
edged to be the right of one of the parties. 

v. n. To impose a pecuniary penalty for an offence; to 
set a fine on by judgment of a court; to punish by fine. 

Fine, in New York, a post-township of St. Lawrence co.; 

yp. abont 600, 

Fine Arts, u. pl. This term is generally applied to 
those arts in which the artist seeks chiefly to give 
pleasure by the immediate impression produced on the 
mind by his work. These arts are thus distinguished 
from arts which are designed to answer some practical 
purpose, and so have been termed useful. By some, the 
term fine arts, which is generally taken toinclude those 
which appeal to the eye and ear alike, has been limited 
to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, — An- 
tique art. In its general acceptation. the term A. A. is 
understood to be that of a period antecedent to the re- 
vival of the classical studies in Western Europe, or be- 
fore the risorgimento, or renaissance, of the arts from 
their assumed period of lethargy. There was, in fact, a 
distinct character about the productions of the artists 
of the more ancient and the more modern times, which 
was sufficiently marked to produce in the best of them 
a separate style of art, and which has led to the estab- 
lishment of the schools of the so-called antique and mod- 
ern styles; the medieval arts form, as it were, an inter- 
mediate class, which was as distinctly marked as any of 
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form ; the medieval school was formed upon and charam 
terized by a species of contempt for the human figure, 
and an aspiration after an ideal perfection, and therefore 
there is something vague and undefined in its efforts 
to represent the objects it copied; while the modern 
school has united the indefiniteness of its aim with that 
clearness of the perception of its objects which is so 
marked a characteristic of its productions, The antique 
schools date from the dawn of civilization to the end of 
the tenth cent.; the medieval schools date from the 
tenth to the fifteenth cent.; and the modern schools 
have continued the traditions of the masters of art to 
the present times. The works of the various authors 
are respectively known by the names of their actual 
schools, and are called antique, mediirral, or modern, us 
they Lelong either to the one or the other of them. 

Fir draw. r.a. To sew up, as a rent, so nicely that 
wien ts parts are drawn together, the rent is not per- 
ceived. 

Fine'-drnwer, n. One who fine-draws. 

Fine’-drawing, n. The dexterous sewing of rents. 

Fineer’, rv. a. See VENEER. 

Fine’-fingered, a. Accurate in work; as, a fine-fin- 
gered workman, 

Finely, adv. In minute parts; gayly; handsomely; 
Nei elegantly; very favorably; nicely; deli- 
cately. 

Fine'ness, n. Elegance: beanty ; delicacy ; niceness.— 
The quality of being composed of fine materials. — 
Keenness, or sharpness of edge, as of an axe. — Show; 
Bplendor; gayety of appearance. 

“The fineness of clothes destroys ease In wearing them.” 
Decay of Piety. 
artfnlness; ingenuity. — Purity; freedom 
from dross or base mixtures. 
Fin'er, ». One who refines or purifies. 
Fin'ery n. Show; splendor; gayety of colors or ap- 
arance; showy articles of dress: gay clothes, jewels, 
tfinkets, Kc. — The furnace in which cast-iron is con- 
verted into malleable iron. 

Fin'ery Cin der. n. The slag resulting from the re- 
fining of cast-iron.—See SLAG. 

Fine’-spoken, a. Using fine phrases. 

Fine'-spum, a. Delicately interwoven; composed of 
fine thread 

—Artfully contrived; as, a fine-spun theory. 

Finesse’, n. [Fr.] Artifice; stratagem; subtlety of con- 
trivance to gain a point; as, the finesse of diplomacy. 

—v. a. To use trickery or artifice. 

Viness'ing, n. The act or practice of artifice. 

Fine’-still, v. a. To distil spirits from molasses, 

Fine'-still'ing. „ The distillation of spirits from mo- 
lasses or other saccharine matter, 

Fine'-stulfF, n. The second coat of plaster for the walls 
of a room. 

Fines'ville, in New Jersey. a village of Warren co., 
on thu Musconetcong Creek, about 20 m. S.S. W. of Bel- 
videre, 

Fin'ew, n. [A. 8. finie, mouldy.] The state of being 
mouldy ; mouldiness, 

Fin’-fish, n. (/chthy.) A small species of whale. 
Fin'-footed, a. Having palmated feet, or feet with toes 
connected by a membrane; web-footed ; palmipedous. 
Fingal, (j/in'gawl,) a personage celebrated in the 
poems of Ossian, who was his son. He was prince of 
Morven, a province of ancient Caledonia, and struggled 
against the power of the Romans, who were in his time 
the rulers of England. He also undertook warlike ex- 
peditions to the Orkneys, Ireland, and even Sweden, and 
was a prince of a highly chivalric character. Indeed, as 
painted by Ossian, he was a great hero, and the futher 

of his people. lived in the 3d cent. 

Fingal. (fin'gawl,) a district of Ireland, co. Dublin, 
where are settled the descendants of some Finns or Nor- 
wegians, who still retain a dialect and other features of 
their origin. 

Fingal, a village of Upper Canada, co. of Middlesex, 
about 157 m. S.W. of Toronto. 

Fin'gal's Cave, a curious cavern (see Figs. 298, 209) 
formed of basaltic columns, situate in the isle of Staffa, 
one of the Hebrides, on the W. coast of Scotland, 25 in. 
from Oban, — See BASALT. 

Fin'ger. n. [A. S. and Ger. finger ; Icel. fingr. The root 
is found in Teel. fang, a seizing, a taking.] One of the 
five extreme parts of the hand. — One of the four ex- 
tremities of the hand, as contradistinguished from the 
thumbs: as, “between the finger and thumb.” (Shaks.) 
An ancient measure—the fourth part of a palm; the 
breadth of a finger. 

(us.) Ability in execution, particularly upon a keyed 
instrument; as, “a rapid or delicate finger.” — Moore. 
—v. a. To play, ns a musical instrument. — To touch 
lightly ; to toy with; as,“ to finger papers." (Shaks.)—To 
touch nnseasonably or thievishly; as, to finger the 
pockets of another, — To perform any work exquisitely 

with the fingers. 

r. n. To dispose the fingers aptly to play upon a musical 

instrument. 

| Fin’ger-board, n. [A. S.] (Mus) The black board 
attached to the necks of instruments of the viol class, 
on which the strings are pressed by the fingers for 
the purpose of adjusting their lengths 80 as to produce 
the different sounds. The whole of the keys, both black 
and white, of a piano or organ are also so called. 

Fin'ger-bowl, n. Same as FINGER-GLASS, 9. v. 

Fin’gered, p.a. Having fingers, or parts like fingers. 

( Bot.) Digitate. 
(Mus.) Touched or played on, as an instrument.— 
| Marked with figures showing the fingers to be touched. 


the other styles. The antique school was distinguished 


bill, to find the prisoner guilty. 
To find one's self, to bo with regard to health; as, how 


by an anthropomorphism and a divination of the human 
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Formed by pressing the fingers on a string, as n note. 
Worcester. 
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Fin'ger-fern, n. (Bet.) See ASPLENIUM. 

Fin’ger-glass, n. A glass vessel to hold water for 
rinsing the fingers after dessert. 

Fin'ger-grass, n. (Bo) The common name of the 

enus Digitaria, — See MILLET, 

Fin’ rin, n. Worsted spun from combed wool, on a 
small wheel, 

Fingering, n. The act of touching lightly or handling; 

as, the mere fingering of money. 

—Delicate work made with the fingers. 

(Mus.) The art of arranging the fingers on any musi- 
cal instrument so as to produce the required notes in an 
easy and graceful manner. A good method of F. is of 
the utmost importance to the student, as without it the 
easiest passages will often appear difficult, and the dif- 
ficult ones almost impracticable. 

Fin’ger-parted, a. (Jot) Divided into lobes; hav- 
inga — ressmlinnce to the five fingers of the human 
hand. — Loudon. 

Fin'ger-plate, n. An ornamental plate attached to 
the edge of a door to prevent the soiling of the paint by 
the hands of those passing in and out. 

Fin'ger-post, x. A post having a finger to direct pas- 
sengers. 

Fin ger-ring, n. Anornamentul ring of gold, or other 
material, to be worn upon the finger. 

Fin'ger-shell, n. (Ce. A shell shaped like a finger. 

Fin’ger-stall, n. A cot of leather or other material 
worn by workmen as a protection for the finger. 

Fin'ger-stone, n. ( Geol.) A fossil resembling an arrow. 

Fin'grigo, n. (Bot.) See PisoxIA. 

Fin’groms, n. pl. 
Woollen cloth made of 
combed-wool. 

Fin'ial, n. pas finis, 
end, termination, 
(Arch.) In Gothic archi- 
tecture, the carved 
ornament which sur- 
mounts the top of pin- 
nacles, gables, canopies, 
mouldings, &c. It is 
generally in the form 
of foliage clustering 
around a kuob or boss. 
The een gg rra a 

y-he uently 
p i to finish the up- 
right sides of open 
pews in churches, is a 
F. The fine example Fig. 1015. — FINIAL. 
of decorated style in (At King's College, Cambridge.) 
Fig. 1016 shows the 


application of F. to a doorway. 


Fig. 1016. — DOORWAY IN DECORATED GOTHIC STYLE. 
(Prom Crick, England; 14th century.) 

Fin'ienl, a. [From Fixx, q.v.) Over-nice ; spruce ; f 
pish; preten ing to superfluous elegance; affectedly 
nice, or showy. 

“I cannot bear a finical fop romancing.” — L' Estrange. 
Finiecnl'ity, n. State of being finical or foppish. 
r adv. With great nicety or spruceness ; fop- 

y. 

Fin'ienlness, n. Extreme nicety in dress, manners, 
or appearance ; foppishness. 

Finifie, n. [Lat. Anis, an end, and facere, to make.) A 
limiting element or quality. 

“ The essential Anific in the form of the finite." — Coleridge. 

Fin'ikin. a. [From fine. with dim, termin.] Precisely 


particular, or nice in trifles: pottering; idly busy; of 
would-be importance; as, a finikin man. ; 
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Fin'ing, n. The act of imposing a fine. 
(Manuf.) The process of refining, paying: 
fying turbid liquors. The simplest mode o 
passing the liquor through a porous substance that re- 
tains the soli 
through (see FiLTER) ; but this method is only applicable 
to particles mechanically suspended in a limpid liquid. 
When the liquid contains mucilaginous or other matter, 
that readily clogs the filter, some other means of F. 
must be used, Such is the case with all malt liquors 
and most wines when turbid. When in good condition, 
these do not usually require I, as thesuspended matter 
agglomerates, and sinks to the bottom shortly after the 
fermentation is completed. When this does not take 
place, some means of promoting such action are usually 
adopted. One of the simplest is to add soluble albumen, 
such as white of egg, to a portion of the liquid, and after 
beating it well in this, to add the mixture, and stir it 
into the whole of the liquid. Upon&he application of 
heat, the albumen coagulates and contracts from its dif- 
fusion into a scum, enveloping and drawing together 
the suspended matter. The scum is then easily re- 
moved, This method is adopted for syrups and other 
liquids that may be heated without mischief. In 
making clear soups, the albumen of the meat performs 
this function. As alcohol coagulates albumen, it may 
be used for F. wines and cordials without the applica- 
tion of heat. It is generally used for red wines, Malt 
liquors are usually fined Ly means of gelatine, either 
isinglass or cheaper substitutes being used. One pound 
of isinglass is soaked in three or four ints of water, 
or sour beer, then more sour liquor ed as the isin- 
lass swells, until it amounts to about a gallon. The 

Jelly thus formed is next dissolved in seven or hr a 
gallons of the liquor to be fined. This solution, havin 
the consistence of a syrup, is called brewers’ finings, and 
about a pint to a pint and a half is added to a barrel of 
ale or porter, or to a hogshead of cider or wine. The 
action of this depends upon the combination of the gela- 
tine with the astringent matter (tannic acid) of the 
liquor, forming thereby an insoluble solid, which sinks 
to the bottom, and carries with it, like the coagulating 
albumen, the &uspended matter; but as the flavor of 
malt liquors partly depends upon the astringenta they 
contain, the F. affects the flavor: the astriugents also 
help to preserve the liquor, and hence their removal is 
in this respect disadvantageous. Malt liquors thus fined 
do not “stand well on draught.” The usecof gelatine for 
F. red wines is objectionable, as in most of these the 
astringent flavor is an esteemed quality, and therefore 
albumen is preferred.— There are other methods of F., 
but all of them are more or less objectionable. Liquors 
that are unusually difficult to fine arecalled stubborn Uy 
coopers and cellarmen. 

—n. pl. A preparation of isinglass, gelatine, or other sub- 
stances, for clarifying beer, syrup of sugar, &c. 

PM gh n. A vessel used in refining metals. 

Fin ish. v. a. (Fr. finir, p. pr. finisant; Lat. finia, 
Jinitus.] To end; to terminate; to arrive at the end of, 
in execution or performance; to complete; to bring to 
an end; to put an end to; to close; to conclude; as, to 
finish a day's work. 

“ Heroically hath finish'd a life heroic.” — Milton. 

—To perfect: to accomplish; to polish to the degree of 

excellence intended. 
“Itis a Jinísh'd work, and perfect in its kind." — Blackmore. 


—n. That which finishes, completes, or perfects; the last 
touch of polish or excelleuce; as, there's a degree of 
ish about the picture, 
inished, ( fin isht,) p. a. Complete; Legis t trei 
— the highest degree of excellence; as, a finished gen- 
eman. 
Finished work. (Mach.) Work, whether complete or 
uncomplete, that is made smooth or polished. 

Fin'isher, n. One who finishes, or completely per- 
forms; one who, or that which, puts an end to; one who 
makes complete or perfect. 

“Death a finisher of all his troubles.” — Hooker. 
(Mach.) A person who gives the finishing strokes or 
touches to work. 

Finistere, the extreme W. dep. of France, formerly a 
part of the prov. Brittany, between Lat. 47° 45’ and 48° 
45/ N., and Lon. 39 2 and 49 50 W., surrounded on three 
sides by the Atlantic and British Channel, and tatios 
ʻE. the deps. Côtes-du-Nord and Morbihan. Length, N. 
to &, 65 m.; breadth, abt. 55 m.; area, 2,090 sq. m., or 
672,112 hectares. The coasts of this dep. are generally 
steep, zoyi and indented with many bays and harbors, 
some of which, as that of Brest, are of the first excel- 
lence. Numerous small islanda skirt the coast. Sur- 
Jace. Diversified, two chains of hills running through 
the dep. E. to W. Sil. Various. Climate. Humid, and 
subject to tempests and fogs. Prod, Agriculture is in 
a back ward state, although oats, rye, wheat, barley, flax, 
and potatoes are largely raised. Pasturage is excellent, 
rearing large numbers of cattle. The condition of the 
farmers is, on the whole, prosperous, Cider is, for all 
classes, the fuvorite and almost only drink. The fish- 
eries yield a good return. Min. The mines of lead at 
Ponillaouen and Huelgoet, are the most productive in 
France. Manuf. Sail-cloth, linen, ropes, leather, oil, 
tobacco, &c. Chief towns. Quimper (the cap.), Brest, 

1221 "dT Pop. Wi 

n (finite) a. [Lat. finitus —finio, finis.) Hav- 
ing a limit; limited; este A e;—in con- 
tradistinction to infinite ; a finite being. 

Finite force. (Phys.) A force that acts for a finite 
time, such as the force of gravity. 

Fi'nitely,adv. Within limits; toa certain degree only. 

Fi'niteness, n. State of being finite; limitation; con- 
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or clari- 


and allows the clear liquid to pass 
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finement within certain boundaries; as, “ finileness of 
natural powers.” — Norris. . 


F. is by Finks’burgh, in M d, : 
s by n urgh, in Marylan Led e ai ; 


co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Annapo! 


Fin'Innd, (Granp-Ducsy of) (called by 


Suomen-maa, “ land of marshes,") a count 
including (with the exception of part 


extreme N.W. portion of the Russian em: 1 
between Lat. 599 50’ and 70° 25 N. and Lon. 21° 


and 
1 k.; having N. Russian Lapland; E the „of 
Archangel and Olonetz; S. Lake Le the 
St. Petersburg, and the Gulf of Finland; and W. Swe- 
den and the Gulf of Bothnia. NN. k. and 8. 
S.W., 600 m.; average breadth abt. m. Total 
136,000 Eng. sq. m.; divided into 8 prows. . F. 
—— hed a amer as from 400 to 000 
above the level of the sea, and in’ with. of 
no great elevation. In the N., however, the Manselka 
Mountains have an average height of between 3,000 and 
4,000 ft. The coasts, particularly on the 8., 
rounded by a vast number of rocky islets, 
from the main-land and from each other by int 
narrow channels, rend: the shores of the c 
easy of defence in case of hostile attack bysea. But 
—— tatas F.is in myriads of y 
sprea: e a network over a rge proportion of its 
face; some of them being of very considerable 
The greater number of these are in the S. and R.; 
have frequent communications with each 
generally abound with islands, There ure nun 
rivers, but none of much importan: 
Even in the S. the winter lasts from 6 
in the N. from 8 to 9 months. Dense 
quent; heavy rains take place in au 
and June the thaws put a stop to n 
In the N. the sun is absent during 
during the short summer, while that lum 
N above the horizon, the heat 
grent; and near Uleaborg, in abt. 659 Lat., the 
sown and reaped within 6 or 7 weeks. 
of the duchy are exposed to the 
destroyed by sudden frosts, and by t 
ety of caterpillar called turila by 
cipal geological formations are gran 
disintegrates, hard limestone, an: 
most part stony and poor. Min. 
sulphur. Prod. Rye, oats, and barley. 
portant products are, however, deals, 
pitch, tar, and rosin; all of which articles 
sively exported. Next to : 
aud ra pra re leading tions of the 
lanuf. None rms 7 75 towns. 
an (the cap.), Am leaborg, and Tornes. Hist. Th 
nns were ns, ving their own 
kings till the 12th cent., about the Midi d chia Be 
country 
annexed to Russia 4 
mainder of the country 


Fac Finnish party, obj 
importance, to attach population to its 
interests; and in this it is said to have been 
successful. Pop. Chiefly Finns and Lappe, 1876, 
647. — See FINNISH LANGUAGE. 
Fin land, (GuLror,) one of the great of the 
Sea, extending E. and N. between Lat. 58° 40” 
40’, and between Lon. 239 and 309 10' E, It bas 
of 200 m., by a varying width of between 25 and 90 m. 
Numerous islands dot its waters, the eel 
is Cotlin Ostrof, or Kotlinoi, u which.t 1 
A — 1 arsenal of rs (q. v. Me n vabulib 
n'less, a. hout fins ; wan 11 
Finley, in Missouri, a vill mr oen Cece 
co., about 130 m. 8.8.W. of J City. J^ 
—å b y - * Eu LS co., 24 m. 
S. E. 01 ringfield ; . of to about oit 
Fin'ley, or Findleyy is Mo s n 
Finley Station, in N. 2 P. O. of 
Finley ville, in Pernsyh a 
ington co., abt. 180 m. S. W. of TP 
Fin'/mark, [Nor. Finmarkens,] an extensive 
arot of Norway, forming the most N. 
nental Ku and lying between Russian L 
enk and, terile but yielding iE. 
eak and sterile, crops 
The inhabitants are permoti med 


mi 


fisheries, Pop. Finns and 
Finn, n. (Geog.) A native or 


a Fin. i 8 IS 
Finn, a river of Ireland, rising in co. which 
"e course of 24 m. empties into Lough near 
ifford. TUI PEE 
Fin'/nan, or Fin'don. a fishing-vill 


Kincardine, 6 m. S. of Aberdeen. It is a 
has been long celebrated for its preparation of 
haddocks, known, far and wide, as “ n 


or “haddies.” This delicacy is prepared 
— — Sha ag: — — tah 
particular part oí e process is 

should be done by the green branches of the 

still better, spruce; thus comm to 
peculiar odor and bright yellow color. A x 
similar result may be effected by the use <í 2 
ligneous acid; but nothing else but the fir has ever be 
used for the purpose at F. and other | 
oed 5 hree days after i 
two, or, at the t, t K erit 
shonld be roasted by a very quick fire, | 
mediately. 


on thec 
ervod up im- 
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Finned, (finn’d,) a. With a broad edge on either side, 
as a plough. 
Fin‘ner, n. Same as FINDACK, 7. v. 
Fin nikin, n. [Prov. Eng. See FINIKIN.] A sort of 
crested pigeon. 
Fin'/nish, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relating to Finland. 
Fin/mish Language and Literature. The 
langnage of Finlaud forms one of the chief branches of 
the Uralo-Altaic family, being, with the Esthomic and 
Lappish collaterals, kindred to the languages of the 
Urgrians, or Eastern Turks, Osmanli Turks, Samoyedes, 
and other Tartars Magyars, Mongols, aud Tunguses, 
whose chief branch are the Mantchoos. All these con- 
stitute the so-called Scythic, or Turanian, or Allophylic 
family- The Finnish comprises a number of dialects, 
of which theprincipal are the lower, which is used along 
the coasts, its Abo variety being that which is used in 
books ; and the upper, which is spoken in the inland 
regions, divided into the sub-dialects of Ulea and Viborg. 
It is written in Latin or German characters; but the 
letters b, c, d, f, g occur only in a few foreign words, 
and q is obsolete. It is, however, rich in vowel sounds, 
having mo fewer than eight, d and d standing at the end 
of the alphabet. It has also many diphthongs, and, ac- 
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basaltic colonnades, and natural arches of Stapi (Fig. 
1017) remind one of the strangest formations of Ireland, 
and the beautiful grotto of Antrim. These gulfs, often | 
but half a mile in width, extend as far as 5 or 6 miles 
into the mountains, where they are surrounded on all 
sides by perpendicular rocks, rising to an immense 


cording; to Rask, it has the most harmonious of tongues. 
The nouns have fourteen cases, which are expressed by 
suffixes or post-positions to the nominative, and plural- 
ity is denoted for the nominative by suffixing t, and for 
the otlaer cases by inserting ¢ before their endings. 
There ære only two declensions, the one for nouns end- 
ing im æ vowel, the other for those ending in a conso- 
nant. The declension of adjectives is essentially the 
same as that of substantives, while tho comparative 
ends ir» mbi and the superlative in in. There are no 
amma tic genders, the sexes being indicated either by 
istinct words or by epithets. The verbs have only 
two simaple tenses,— the present and the past, the 
others being periphrastic. Their conjugation is com- 
plicated, their voices, moods, and other nice shades of 
meaning being expressed by certain syllables inserted 
between the root and the personal suffixes. There are 
no separate particles, and all their prepositions are 
laced at the end of the words to which they ure related. 
rom the number of syllables thus brought together, 
some of the words are of great Jength (from eight to 
ten, and sometimes even as many as eighteen syllables) ; 
but in this way the most complicated ideas may often 
be ex pressed in one word, which would require several in 
most other languages. The construction is extremely free, 
without endangering the clearness of the sense. There 
can be little doubt, from the character and construction 
of the language, that this is not only one of the most 
ancient, but one of the purest of the whole Asiatic-Eu- 
ropean family, being less mixed with foreign elements 
than the Hungarian, Turkish, or Mongolian. The liter- 
ature of Finland is particularly rich in popular songs 
or runes, which are sung by the runolainen, or song- 
men, to the sound of the favorite national instrument, 
the kantele, a species of harp with five wire strings. In 
1834, the Finlandic Society of Literature was estab- 
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height. “The upper half of these gigantic walls," says 
M. Krug de Nidda, in his remarkable work on Iceland, 
„covered with eternal snow, is concealed among dense 
clouds ; —there one finds no further trace of life, all is 
death and solitude; nothing human is found amid these 
masses heaped together by nature; no forests nor trees; 
rocks bare, and generally too steep to give hold to the 
humblest vegetation ; no other sound than the breaking 
of the sea, repeated by the echoes; no other motion 
than that of the snow-fed torrents, which furrow the 
sides of the rocks, like ribbons of silver." “Toward 
midnight,” adds M. Robert, ( Trarelsin Iceland,) V at the 
season when, in northern countries, the sun is always 
above the horizon, and when the air is perfectly calm 
and pure, there reigns in the depths of these fords an 
indefinable, mysterious light, which I have seen no- 
where but in Iceland; one might call them so many 
sanctuaries where nature is at rest.” 

Fiorenzuola, ( /¢-0-rain-zvo-o'la.) a town of Central 
Italy, prov. Piacenza, on the Lardi, 15 m. 8.E. of Pia- 
cenza. Manuf. Unimportant. Cardinal Alberoni was 
B. here. Pop. 6,115. — Also, the name of several other 
Italian towns, too small to notice. 

Fi'orite, n. (n.) A silicious incrustation, occurring 
near Santa Fiora, Italy, also in Ischia and at the Solfa- 
tera near Naples in globular, botryoidal and stalactitic 
concretions, pearly in lustre. 

Fip'penny-bit, n. A silver coin of the value of five 
pence sterling; also, applied, occasionally, to the sum 
of five pence in general. 

Fir, n. [aS Jurh; Ger. fzhre, pine; Scot. fir; Dan. 
Jyrr ; allied to A. S. fyr,and Gr. pyr, fire.) (Bot.) The 


lished at Helsingfors, and has dono much to spread a 
knowledge of. and develop a taste for this language. 
Its publications have given a great stimulus to the study 
of the Finnish languaze; and while the upper classes 
still cling'to the use of the Swedish, the peasantry wel- 
come with avidity every addition to the limited stock 
of their printed literature. Newspapers and periodicals 
in their native tongue now circulate among them, and 
are exgerly read. A Finnish translation of the New 
Testament appeared in 1548, and a portion of the Old 
Testament in 1552; but the whole Bible was not trans- 
lated into Finnish till 1612. The best grammar of the 
language is that of Jacob Juden, in Swedish (Viborg, 
1818), and the best dictionary that of Lonurot, Helsing- 
fors, 1853. 
Finn’s Point, in New Jersey, a point of Salem co., 
extending into the Delawure River, about 4 m. above 
Salem Creek. 
Finny, a. Furnished with fius; having reference to 
h; as, the finny tribes. 
Finos, (Je.) n. pl. f Sp. pl. of fino, fine wool.] The 
Secondary class of wool obtained from Merino sheep. 
Fins bury, a parliamentary borough of England, form- 
ing a division of London, the British metropolis, and 
ug between Hackuey on the N., the Tower Hamlets 
on the E., Marylebone on the W., and the city of Lon- 
don and liberties of Westminster on the S. Pop. 356,149. 
the Reale, n. (ZoüL) An English provincialism for 
y t. D 
Finster-Aarhorn, the highest peak of the Bernese 
Hoe in Switzerland, between Berne and the Valais. 
Piu gets 14.020 fect. 
ee t al, ( fin'tod,) a. Palmiped; palmated; having a 
Flor. "rane between the toes, as aquatic fowls, 
Ami a river of S. Italy, having its source near Mt. 
Civite s and embouching into the Mediterranean near 
io. Vecchia, after a course of 40 m. 
Nor. - *, ( fyórd, pronounced in one syllable) [Dan. and 
ally 1. Icel. fiördr.] (Geng) An inlet of the sea, gener- 
dine: Ong, narrow, and deep;—a term applied in Scan- 
— = countries to any bay, creek, or arm of the sea 
an in ©xtends inland, and sometimes used to express 
Fiore nd lake or considerable sheet of water: ns, Sogne 
grant The F. of Iceland. like those which indent the 
of la tic coasts of Norway, were formed by immense flows 
imm raised and rent by subterraneous forces. These 
heign, crevasses raising their huge beds to a great 
la t above the level of the sen, present, through the 
creneliad disintegration of the rock, the appearance of 
menta ^id walls, of huge pyramids, ruins, and monu- 
In the southern part of the island, the caverns, 


common name of a large number of coniferous trees, of 
a pyramidal form and elegant proportions. This name 


is often used in a sense co-extensive with the widest 
sense of the word PINE (q. v.), and therefore so as to in- 
clude a large portion of the PI AcEA (conifer), or at 
least the whole of the Linnæan genus Pinus. But the 


Fig. 1018. — SILVER FIR, (Abies picea.) 


name fir is also often used in a more restricted significa- 
tion, and the trees so designated are those forming the 
genus Abies of some nuthors, Abies and Picea of others, 
which the greater number of botanists have now agreed 
in separating from Pinus. In the classification of Lind- 


ley, all the firs are included in the genus Abies. The! 


common SILVER Fir, Abies picea, has erect cylindrical | 


E 


cones, 5-6 inches long, and two-rowed leaves, with two 
white lines upon the under side. It forms considera- 
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ble woods upon the mountains of Central Europe and 
of the north of Asia, and attains a height of 150-180 feet, 
and an age of 300 years. The wood is white, contains 
little resin, is very soft and light, and is employed for 
the ordinary purposes of coopers, turners, and joiners, 
and iu ship and house carpentry, also for making band- 
boxes,aud for many fine purposes, especinlly for the 
sounding-boards of musical instruments. It yields the 
beautiful clear turpentine known as Strasburg Turpen- 
tine. Very similar to the Silver Fir, but generally of 
much smaller size, and indeed seldom much above 40 
feet in height, is the BALM-oF-GiLEAD Fm (Abies bal- 
samea), a native of this country, from Virginia to Can- 
ada. The wood is of little value, but the tree yields the 
Canada balsam, (See TURPENTINE.) The other impor- 
tant species of firs will be seen under their particular 
names. 

Fire, n. [A. S. fyr; O. Sax. and O. Ger. ur; Fris. fior ; 
Ger. feuer; Dan. vuur ; akin to Gr. pyr ; Goth. funa = 
Sansk. parana, pure, pdiraka, fire — pi, to purity.] The 
great agent of purification; that one of the so-called 
four elements which burns, inflames, warms, or heats; 
the igneous principle ; heat and ligbt emanating visibly, 
perceptibly, and simultaneously from any body ; caloric ; 
the effect of combustion. 

Then air succeeds, in lightness next to fire." —Dryden. 


—The burning of fuel upon a hearth: a conflagration: a 
burning; a flame; as, make a good fire, the place took 
fire, &c. — Light; lustre; splendor ; as,“ Stars, hide your 
fires!” (Shaks.) — Torture by burning; the punishment 
of the impenitent in another state; trouble; severo 
ordeal ; affliction. 

“ Like a pale martyr in his shirt of ftre." — Alez. Smith. 


—Ardor of temper; violence of passion ; ardent affection ; 
the passion of love; ardor; heat of the feelings. 

“ The fire of love in youthful blood, but for a moment burns.” 
Shadwell. 

—Liveliness of imagination; vigor of fancy; intellectual 
brightness and activity; animation; force of sentiment 
or expression; intellectual and moral enthusiasm ; as, 
the poet's fire. 

“Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble Are, 
Taught us that France had something to admire." — Pope. 
(Hist.) The terrific energy of fire, the most impor- 
tant agent of civilization, the similarity of its effects 
with that of the sun, its intimate connection with light, 
its terrible and yet genial power, and the beauty of its 
changeful flame, easily account for the reverence in 
which it was held in ancient times. At a period when 
cause and effect, form and essence, were not distinctly 
separated, fire became nn object of religious veneration, 
a distinguished element in mythology, an expressive 
symbol in poetry, and an important agent in the sys- 
tems of cosmogony. It gnined a place among the ele- 
ments, and for a long time was believed to be a constit- 
uent part in the composition of all bodies, and to re- 
quire only the concurrence of favorable circumstances 
to develop its activity. At a later period, fire, under 
the name of pAlogiston, was considered to be the source 
of all chemical action. At the present day, the phe- 
nomena which were formerly ascribed to fire are attrib- 
uted to the effects of heat. — See CoMBUsTION and HEAT. 
(Mil.) A discharge of musketry or small arms; as, 
the column advanced nnder & heavy fire. — Direct fire. 
Mil. See Dinect.— Greek fire. See GREEK FiRE.— 
orizontal fire. ( Mil.) See HORIZONTAL. — On fire. Burn- 
ing; in a state of combustion; as, a house on fire. — 
Plunging fire. (Mil.) Bee PrLuNGING. — Kunning fire. 
(MiL) The rapid, rattling discharge of musketry kept 
up in succession by troops, 

To set on fire, or a-fire, to canse to burn; to inflame; 

as, “ Desire may set her heart a-fire.” — Carew. 

—n. a. To set on fire; to kindle; to cause to burn, or 
enter into a state of combustion; as, to fire a chimney, 
to fire a city, &c. 

“The aspiring youth that fred th’ Ephesian dome 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it.”—Colley Cibber. 

—To inflame; to excite: to irritate, as the passions; as, 
fired with anger. — To infuse animation into; to give 
life and spirit to; as, to fire the enthusiasm of men, — 
To cause to explode; to discharge; to ignite the charge 
of a gun or fire-arm ; as, fire blank cartridge. 

—v.n. To take fire; to be kindled. — To be excited, irri- 
tated, or inflamed with passion.— To discharge artillery 
or fire-arms; as, the firing could be heard at a great 
distance. The fainting Dutch remotely fire."— To fire 
up, to allow one's temper to burst forth ; to grow angry; 
to get into a passion. 

He fired up, and stood vigorously on his defence. Macaulay. 


Fire'-alarm, n. A signal of alarm given on the break- 
ing out of a conflagration. — An apparatus for giving 
alarm of fire. 

Fire-anni‘hilator, n. A machine for extinguishing 
fires, invented by Mr. Phillips, and bearing his name. 
It consists of a case containing water, within which is 
a smaller case filled with a mixture of chlorate of pot- 
ash and sugar. Dipping into the latter is a small tube 
containing sulphuric acid. When this tube is broken, 
the chlorate of potash and sugar become ignited, throw- 
ing off large qnantities of mixed gases, which are non- 
supporters of combustion, The action is maintained by 
the water in the onter case becoming heated. Many 
other contrivances have been since invented, bearing 
the same ambitious name, but, so far, none have an- 
swered the purpose. 

Fire’-arm, ». An arm or weapon which expels its 

charge by the explosive force of gunpowder; (usually in 

the plural.) See ARM, ARTILLERY, CANNCN, QUN, &c. 

ire'-arrow, n. A small arrow or dart of iron, 
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furnished with a combustible charge for firing the sails, 
rigying, &c. of ships. 

Fire’-ball, n. (Mi.) A projectile occasionally dis- 
charged from guns or mortars, fur the purpose either of 
setting fire to, or merely illuminating some work, 
against which hostile operations are directed. The 
usual ingredients are, —mealed powder, 2; saltpetre, 
114; sulphur, 1; rosin, 1; turpentine, 214; with pitch, 
tow, naphtha, kc., as circumstances dictate. The use 
of fire-balls has, however, been in great measure super- 
seded by the introduction of rockets, q. v. 

( Meteor.) See METEOR, 

Fire-balloon’, n. (Pyrotech.) A balloon sent up at 
night charged with fire-works, &c., which burst out into 
ignition at a certain height. 

Fire'-bar Frame, n. ( Mach.) In locomotive-engines, 
a frame made to fit the fire-box on which the fire-bars| 
rest; a plan of dropping all the bars at once by a mov- 
able frame, acted on by a lever and handle outside the 
fire-box, has been frequently tried, but the action of the 
intense heat soon puts it out of working-order. 

Fire’-barrel, n. (Naval) A hollow cylindrical ma- 
chine, containing combustible matter, used on board 
fire-ships. 

Fire’-bars, n. I. (Mach. In locomotive engines, 
wedge-shaped iron bars fitted to the fire-box with the 
thick side uppermost, to support the fire; the ends rest 
on a frame; they are inclined inward, with nn air 
space between each, to promote combustion, aud are 
joined at one end, and supported by a rod at the other, 
80 that the rod being withdrawn, the bars fall, and the 
fire-box is emptied. 

Fire-bavin, n. (Nural.) A bundle of brushwood 
used in fire-ships to kindle the enemy’s sails, rigging, &c. 

Fire’-blast, n. A disease of trees, plants, &c., whereby 
Tuer present an appearance as of having been scorched 

re. 

Fire-board, m. A board used to close the orifice of a 
chimney during summer. 

Fire- bote, n. (Eng. Law.) A tenant's lawful allow- 
ance of fuel. 

Fire'-box,n. (Mach.) Inlocomotive-engines, the box 
(usually made of copper) into which the fire is placed. 
The outside is of iron. separated from the copper fire- 
box by a space of about 3 inches all around for water.— 
Fire-boz door, the door opening into the fire-box, facing 
the locomotive tender, by which coke is supplied to the 
fire. — Fire-boz partition, in large fire-boxes a division 
is made in the box, into which water is admitted; this 
division is about the height of the fire-box door, and 
divides the fire into two parts in a locomotive-engine, 
thereby increasing the heating surface of the fire-box.— 
Fire-bor stays, deep strong iron stays bolted to the 
top of the copper fire-box, to enable it to resist the 
pressure of the steam; round copper or iron stays are 
also used to connect the outside shell to the inside box, 
in the proportion of about one stay to every 4 square 
inches of flat surface. 

Fire'-brand, n. A piece of wood kindled, or on fire. 
— An incendiary ; one who excites factious assemblages 
to action, or causes mischief, contention, or disorder. 

“Ihave eased my father-in-law's house of a fire-brand to set 
my own house iu a Hame."—L' Estrange. 

Fire'-briek, n. A brick capable of sustaining, with- 
out fusion. the extreme action of fire. They are used 
for lining furnaces, and for all kinds of brick-work ex- 

ed to intense heat which would melt common bricks. 
hey are made from a natural compound of silica and 
alumina, which, when free from lime and other fluxes, 
is infusible under the greatest heat to which it can be 
subjected. Oxide of iron, however, which is present in 
most clays, reuders the clay fusible when the silica and 
alumina are nearly in equal proportions, and those fire- 
clays are the best in which the silica is greatly in excess 
over the alumina. When the alumiua is in excess, 
broken crucibles, glass-house pots, and old F. B., ground 
to powder, are substituted for the common silicious 
sand used in the ordinary processes of brick-making, 
but which, in this case, would be injurious, as having « 
tendency to render the clay fusible. Fire-clay being an 
expensive article, it is usual, when making F. Z. ut a 
distance from mines, to mix with it burnt clay, fur the 
sake of economiziug the clay and diminishiug its con- 
traction. 

Fire’-bridge, ». A partitioned space in furnaces, &c., 
over which the flame passes to the flues. 

Ries aise n. A circular appeal for help for sufferers 
by fire. 

Fire-brigade, n. A body of men organized to man- 
age an engine, ladders, &c., in the extinguishing of fires. 

Fire’-brush, n. A brush used for sweeping hearths, &c. 

Fire’-bucket,n. A bucket belonging to a fire-engine. 
— A bucket used on shipboard, &c., to curry water for 

utting out fires, 

Fire’-clay, n. (in.) A clay capable of bearing great 
heat without melting or vitrifying. F. C. should be 
nearly pure silicate of alumina, and contain no iron, 
lime, or magnesia. At Baltimore, fire-bricks are man- 
ufactured from the tertiary clays of eastern Maryland, 
In England a slate clay from the coal series is em- 

loyed. — See Brick. 

Fire’-eoek, ». A cock or spout to allow water to es- 
cape for putting out a fire. 
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Fire'-dog, n. See ANDIRON. 

Fire'-drnke,n. A fiery dragon or serpent; as, “the 
rustling of the fire-druke.” (Draytm.)— An ignis fu- 
tuus; a meteoric illusion. — A puddler; one who works 
ata furnace. 

Fire’-dress, n. A kind of dress or body-covering 
which enables the wearer to approach with impunity, 
and even to pass through, a fierce flame, to rescue lives 
or property, or to extinguish fire. 

Fire’-eater, n. One who pretends to eat fire; — hence, a 
cant term for a fighting character, duellist, or desperado. 

Fire -engine,7. A machine contrived for the purpose 
of extinguishing fires by throwing water upon them from 
ajet. Previous to the invention of the modern fire- 
engine, there were various modes of extinguishing fires. 
Juvenal and Pliny both mention methods, and Pliny the 
younger speuks of pipes (siphones) being used to put 
out fires. Augustus appointed seven bands of firemen 
at Rome, each of which had the care of two divisions of 
the city; each band had a captain, and at the head of 
the whole body was the prefect of the watch. The ear- 
liest account, however, of any machine resembling the 
modern fire-engine is given by a Jesuit named Caspar 
Schott. in 1657. It was a sort of force-pump, and was 
worked by 28 men; it threw a stream of water, aninch 
in diameter, to the height of 80 feet. After that time, 
the use of fire-engines became more general; but two 
important parts of the machine were not introduced till 
a later period; viz., the flexible hose and the air-cham- 
ber. The ríse of flexible tubes is obvious, and the air- 
chamber, which depends for its value on the increased 
elasticity of the air when compressed into less than its 
usual bulk, gives a steady and uninterrupted stream of 
water. The use of leathern pipes was first devised by 
two natives of Holland, named Vanderheide, in 1672. 
After the invention of the air-chamber, all new improve- 
ments were merely in details. The modern engine con- 
sists generally of two vertical double-acting (or some- 
times 4 single-acting) force-pumps, worked by means of 
long brakes, that enable many men to assist in using 
them. The pumps discharge into one common reservoir, 
the upper part of which contains air that by its elas- 
ticity causes the water to flow in a uniform strenm 
through the discharge-pipe. From this pipe the water 
is conducted any desired distance through the leathern 
hose, and discharged through a strong tapering metallic 
pipe, that is held in 
tlie hand to direct the 
stream upon the fire. 
A suction-pipe is at- 
tached to the lower 
end ofthe pump when 
necessary, but it is not 
required when the 
stream of water intro- 
duced to supply the 
pumps has sufficient 

head. The whole ma- 
chine is placed upon 
a carriage expressly 
constructed for it, and 
furnished with such 
implements as are likely to be wanted at a fire. In 
working the F. E., ropes are sometimes made fast to 
the brakes, and passing through blocks ut the bottom of 
the carriage, are hauled upon by a number of men with 
each down-stroke. Some engines have the pumps ar- 
ranged horizontally, and men sit on the top and work 
as in rowinga boat. In most of the cities of the United 
States, the engines are managed by volunteer companies 
of firemen, who serve without pay, but are exempted 
from military duty. Separate companies, called Hose 
companies, and Hook and Ladder companies, have charge 
of great supplies of hose, and of the long ladders, the 
iron hooks und ropes used in pulling down walls, &c., 
which are carried upon separate carriages. It is con- 
sidered a good performance for a first-cluss hand-engine 
to throw a stream through 100 feet of hoseto the height 
of 100 feet. Steam fire-engines have been successfully 
introduced into most of the large cities, and must event- 
ually supersede all others, The first attempt to apply 
steam to the working of fire-engines was made by Mr. 
Braithwaite, in London, in 1830. After the great fire in 
New York, in 1835, premiums were offered for plans of 
steam fire-engines, and in 1841 one was built from plans 
of Mr. Hodges, and brought into service at fires with 
good effect. The great difficulties in the way of the 
successful use of these first engines was their great 
weight, and the length of time required for raising steam. 
The city of Cincinnati first demonstrated the practica- 
bility of this application of steam, so as to completely 
supersede the hand-engines in the great cities. The 
first of these engines was built by Mr. A. B. Latta, in 
1853. This machine was very large and powerful — but 
very heavy — weighing upwards of 12 tons, and requir- 
ing 4 horses to haul it. This machine, with some few 
others, was constructed so us to apply the steam to the 
wheels to aid in propelling it through tho streets, but 
this idea was soon abandoned. The controlling featare 
of the Cincinnati engine is the boiler. It has a square 
fire-box open at the top, and the upper portion of the 
furnace is occupied by a continuous coil of water-tubes, 
opening above into the steam-chamber, and the lower 
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Fig. 1019. — STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


Fire'-eseape, ». 


Fire Extinguisher, n. An ap 


Fire’-flaire, n. 
Fire-fly. n. (Zoil. 
Fire’-guard, n. A wire-screen framework placed in 
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throngh a 11% inch nozzle, to the distance of 237 feet, 
and discharged about 375 galls, per minute. The man 
ufacture of steam fire-engines has been brought te a 
great degree of perfection, though improvements still 
continue to be made. The great fault with most of them 
is their excessive weight. To overcome this, Mr. Edward 
Jucket has for years experimented, and having brought 
his labors to a successful issue, he is now engaged in 
building a new style,with all the advantages of the A mos- 
keag, and at least one-third less their weight. Two of 
these are now in use in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
are said to be the finest steam-apparatus ever built. The 
principal places of fabrication in this country are Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and Manchester, N. H. 

Any machine or apparatus for the 
purpose of enabling persons to escape from the upper 
stories of houses on fire. The many contrivances which 
have been proposed for accomplishing this desirable ob- 
ject are of two kinds: the first kind comprising those 
by means of which the escape is effected without exter- 
nal aid, and the second those reqniring the assistance 
of persons without. Of the first kind the most obvious 
is a rope-ladder, which may be kept in a sleeping-apart- 
ment, and used, when needed, by fastening one end of it 
to a window-sill or bedpost. But unfortunately contriv- 
ances of this kind can rarely be of any use; for sup- 
posing them at hand when the alarm of danger is given, 
few persons 
can command 
the coolness 
andattention 
which are 
requisite for 
fixing and ad- 
justing the 
apparatus; 
andeven then 
it is only the 
strong and 
active who 
could safely 
descend by 
such means 
from aconsid- 
erableheight. 
—In escapes 
of the second 
kind, the ob- 
ject is to en- 
able persons 
without to es- 
tablish speed- 
ily a commu- 
nication with 
an upper 
Toom, $0 as to 
afford the inmates the means of safe descent; or to re- 
move them, if necessary, as in the case of the feeble or 
children. Of them, we will notice only ihe escape 
now in use in London and Paris. It is composed 
(Fig. 1020) of an arrangement of long ladders, capable 
of being drawn out after the manner of a telescope, and 
mounted on wheels, for easier transport from place to 
place. The main ladder reaches from 30 to 35 feet, and 
can instantly be applied to most second-floor windows 
by means of the carriage-lever. The upper ladder folds 
over the main ladder, and is raised easily into position 
by a rope attached to its lever-irons on either side of 
the main ladder; or, as recently adopted, by an arrange- 
ment of pulleys in lieu of the lever-irons. The short 
ladder for first floors fits in under the carriage, and is 
of the greatest service, Under the whole length of the 
main ladder is a canvas trough or bagging, made of stout 
sail-cloth, protected by an outer trough of copper wire- 
net, leaving sufficient room between for the yielding of 
the canvas in a person's descent. 
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ratus for extin- 
guishing fire, first invented by MM. Carlier and Vignon 
of Paris in 1862, and of which there are many varieties, 
designed to answer the same purpose, and now in exten- 
Bive use in factories, warehouses, and public buildings. 
It generally consists of a cylindrical tank, holding 7 gal- 
lous or upwards of water, and is carried on the back. 
Carbonic acid is generated at the moment of using within 
the vessel itself, and from its compressibility affords the 
power which projects the liquid. The working pressure 
varies from 70 to 120 lbs. per square inch, according to 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere ; and 
the projectile range of the jet is from 40 to 50 feet. 
ire-fang . (Jangd.) a. [From re and fang.) 
Baked; dried up; — used of compost dened by the 
heat of decomposition. 


Fire’-fanging, n. State or condition of being fire- 


fanged. 


nr See TnYaox. 
See LAMPYRIDAE, 


front of a fire; a fender. 


Fire, (Greek.) Sce GREEK FIRE. 
Fire’-hook, n. A large hook used by firemen for pull- 


ing down walls, &c., during the conflagration of a 
building. 


d d erence, (-in-shiir’ans,) n. See INSURANCE, 

re. 

khe droun, (fir'i-ernz,) n. pl. The implements be 
longing to a fireplace, as the shovel, tongs, poker, &c. 

Fire Island, in New York, a post-office of Suffolk co. 

Fire Island Light-house. in New York, a light- 
house on Long Island, on the S. side of Fire Island Inlet. 
It exhibits a revolving light from 18 lamps, 89 feet above 
the sea-level. 


Fire’-company, n. A company of persons employed 
in the management of a fire-engine. 
Fire’-cracker, n. Pyrotech.) Same as CRACKER, g. v. 

Fire'-cross, n. Sce FIERY Cross. 

Fire'-damp, n. A miner's term for the explosive mix- 
ture of light carburetted hydrogen and air found in coal- 
mines; named in contradistinction to choke-damp, which 
chokes or extinguishes flame. — See MARSH-GAS. | 


end connected with a force-pump outside, by means of 
which water is driven through the whole length of the 
coil. By this arrangement the steam can be raised and 
the engine be in working-order in from 5to 10 minutes. 
These engines are heavy and complicated, but complete 
in their arrangements and successful in their operation. 
One weighing about 10,900 Ibs. was exhibited in New 
York, in 1858, and succeeded in throwing a stream, 
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Fire'-EKiln,(-kil)n. A kiln or oven for baking or cal- 
cining anything. 
Fire less, a. Without fire; wanting fire; as, a fireless 
te. 
rire lock, n. A musket, or other small arm, having a 
lock for igniting the charge by means of a flint and steel. 
Prime ali your Arelocks, fasten well the stake."—Gay. 
man. u.; pl. FIREMEN. A man whose business is 
Fire ti nguish fires; a member of a fire-brigade or com- 
pn s Jreman swents beneath his leatheru casque."—Gay. 
—One who tends and feeds the fire in the furnace of a 
steam-engine. 
Fire- master. n. An artillery officer who looks after 
the preparation of rockets and other pyrotechnic com- 
itions. (R.) 
Fire- me, a. 


t. 
brigh t- e excellent jests, fre-new from the mint.“ — Shaks. 


Fire/-« lice, n. The office where the business of a 
fire-inst1rance company is carried on. c 
Fire/-g»f*n.». 4 pan for holding or carrying fire; — 
ticularly the priminz-hole in a gun or musket. 
Fire'p»B72ce,n. (Arch.) The nume given to the square 
openings that is left iu the wall of a house for the recep- 
tion of zx stove or grate. It is formed in a shallow pier 
or abutment of masonry, which generally projects from 
the face of the wall into the apartment, having recesses 
on eith er side of it. The upright sides of the opening 
are called the jambs, and the head, which is usually in 
the form of a cambered arch, is termed the mantel. A 
broad flat stone is fixed immediately under the jambs, 
which, with another stone of a similar kind that is set 
directly in front of it, and on which the fender rests, is 
called the hearth; sometimes, however, the stone under 
the jambs is called the slab, while the term hearth is 
applied to that which lies immediately in front of them. 
The wide square cavity inside the wall, and just above 
the fireplace, is gradually contracted in size until it 
becomes a small passage, which is termed the chimney, 
or fle. This contraction is generally called the gather- 
ing. The width of the fireplace depends on the size of 
the grate that it is intended to receive, varying in ordi- 
nary apartments from 18 inches to 3 feet 6 inches. Its 


Brand-new; fresh from the forge-fire; 


height is never less than 3 feet. It is surrounded by the 


Fig. 1021, — FIREPLACE OF TUE 13TH CENTURY. 
(From Aydon Castle, Northumberland.) 


thimney-piece, consisting of pieces of wood, slate, or mar- 
ble, titted together in the form ofa frame. The vertical 
pee on either side are termed the jambs, and thé hor- 
ntal piece, which the jambs support, is called the 
linte. ‘The lintel is surmounted by a broad shelf in the 
“me material, called the mantel-piece. The chimney- 
piece, whether in wood or marble, is frequently carved, 
and may be made a very handsome and effective archi- 
tectural feature in an apartment. When chimneys were 
first introduced, the fire was kindled on the hearth, the 
mel being supported on andirons, or fire-dogs, made of 
metal, and often elaborately ornamented. The opening 
above the hearth was long without any chimney-piece 
or ornamental dressing round it; while a projection, 
somewhat resembling a pent-house, or porch over a door, 
a brought forward from the wall of the apartment, 
rectly Over the fire-place, to act as a funnel, and to 
Prevent the escape of the smoke into the apartment, to 
tee discomfort of the inmates. But when greater at- 
Li on Was paid to domestic architecture, the chimney- 
2. Nr introduced as an embellishment, and in man- 
of uilt in the 16th century it consisted of a mass 
1 far ving and panels, which was generally carried up 
at d as the ceiling. The mantel-piece was introduced 
the Lx T uent period, when the practice of adorning 
timed. 1 above the fireplace with carving was discon- 
above £y, It Was at first fixed at the height of 6 or 6 feet 
lairon ne floor of the apartment, and was extremely 
broad t); in the present day it assumes the form of a 
thimn iek slab, and projects considerably beyond the 
above th Piece, being about 3 feet 9 inches, or 4 feet, 

re’ he surface of the hearth. 
Ree, in New York, a post- village of Suffolk co., 

e Bay, abt. 60 m. E. by N. of Brooklyn. 
P wg, n. A plug for drawing water from a pipe 

rant for extinguishing n fire. 

Ricy, n. A policy of fire-insurance.— Seo In- 
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Fire’-pot, n. (Mil) A small earthen pot or jar filled 
with a combustible composition, to be thrown among 
an enemy; a stink-pot. (These missiles are extensively 
used by the Chinese, Japanese, and Malays.) 

—The purt of a furnace for the reception of fire. 

Fire-proof, a. Proof against fire; incombustible; 
asbestine; as, a fire-proof safe or closet, a fire-proof. 
building. 

Fire’-proofing, n. Art or process of making fire- 

roof; also, the materials used therefor. 

Fir’er,n. Aniucendiary; one who sets anything on fire. 

Fire'-sereem, n. A movable screen to obviate the 
effects of too mach light or heat from the fire; a fire- 
guard. 

(ANaut.) A baize screen placed in the gangway leading 
to the powder-magazine in a ship of war. 

Fire'-set, u. A complete set of fire-irons. 

Fire'-ship, n. ( Naval.) A vessel filled with combustible 
matter to be sent against the shipping of an enemy lying 
at anchor in rivers or roadsteads, after having been set 
on fire in several places. They were frequently used 
during the wars of the last two centuries «nd the com- 
mencement of the present one, and often proved formi- 
dable engines of destruction. They are not so dangerous 
now, as one or two well-directed shots from one of the 
heavy guns now carried by ships of war would soon 
shatter to atoms auy of the «mall craft that are gener- 
ally used for the purpose. An attack with F. S. was 
always made on a dark, foggy night, which wonld allow 
of their being brought into close proximity to the vessels 
it was desired to destroy. The wind and current being 
favorable, the helm of each was set in such a manner as 
to cause them to drift right against the enemy's ships 
when at anchor. When they had been brought as closely 
as possible to the doomed shipping, the crew lighted 
the fuses attached to the combustible matter on board, 
and took to their boats to get clear of the approaching 
explosion and conflagration. 

Fire'-shovel, (-shuc'l,) n. An instrument for shovelling 
coals on, or removing them from, a fire. 

Fire'side, n. A place near the fire or hearth ; — hence, 
home; domestic life; the family circle; retirement; as, 
Winter talk by the fireside.”— Bacon. 

Fire'-steel, ». A steel used for striking fire froma flint. 

Fire'-stick, n. A lighted stick or brand; as, children 
playing with fire-sticks. 

Firestone. n. A kind of sandstone which bears a 
high degree of heat. — Webster. 

Fire'-surface, n. See HEATING-SURFACE. 

Fire'-telegraph, n. A telegraph employed to circu- 
late intelligence of a fire throughout different parts of 
a city. 

Fire'-tubes, n. pl. (Mach.) Tube-flues through which 
the fire passes, for obtaining a large heating-surface, 
fixed longitudinally in the middle compartment of a 


E333 between the fire-box and smoke-box. 


Fire'-ward, Fire-ward'en, u. An officer who for- 
merly directed operations in the extinguishing of fires. 

Fire’-weed, n. (Bot.) See ERECUTITES. 

Fire'-wood, n. Wood used for fuel. 

Fire’-work, n. (Usually in the pl.) See PYROTECHNICS. 

Fire- worker, n. An artillery-officer next in rank to 
the FIRE-MASTER, q. v. (n.) 

Fire'-worship, n. The worship of fire, prevailing 
chiefly in Persia, and among the Parsees of Hindostan. 
— See GuEBRES. 

Fire'-worshipper, ». One who worships fire. 

Fir'ing, n. Act of one who fires; act of discharging 
fire-arms; as, heavy firing was heard.—Act of cauterizing 
or applying fire to a wound, &c.; as, to fire a horse's 
pastern. 

— Fuel; fire-wood; coal; peat. 

“They burn the cakes, firing being there scarce." — Mortimer. 


Fir'ing-iron, n. (Furriery.) An instrument used for 
cauterizing. 

Fir'kin, n. [A. S. feower, four, and dim. kin.] An old 
measure of capacity, being the fourth part of a barrel, 
or 714 Imp. gal.; as, “a firkin of strong beer.” Arbuthnot. 

—A small cask or keg of indeterminate size; as, a firkin 
of butter. 

Fir'lot, n. [A. ay ber aud Eng. lot.] A dry measure 
formerly used in Scotland, four of which coustituted a 
Bout, q. v. 

Firm, a. [Fr. ferme; 0. Gar Armii Icel. fermi, to 
confirm, from Lat. firmus, steadfast; akin to Gr. hermo, 
hermátos, a prop, support, from ereidó, to prop.] Stead- 
fast; steady; stable; fixed; closoly compressed; dense; 
hard; solid; — applied to the substance of bodies; as, 
firm flesh, firm muscles, firm wood, &c. — Not easily 
moved; fast; unshaken; constant; resolute; staunch; 
unswerving in purpose; steady in determination; as, a 
Arm friend, a firm mind, a firm resolve. 

“ Love's artillery then checks 
The breastworks of the firmest sex."— Cleveland. 

—Not giving way; solid; — in contradistiuction from 
Jluid ; as, “the firm land to drain.“ Roscommon. 

—Indicative of resolution or firmness; as, a firm demeanor, 
a firm hold of anything, a firm tread. 

—n. (Sp. firma.] (Cm.) Originally, a signature which 
firms or confirms, or gives validity to a writing or deed; 
whence, a commercial partnership or house of business, 
or the name or title under which a company transact 
banking, mercantile, or trading operations; as, the firm 
of Baring Brothers. 

—v. d. To make firm or fast; to strengthen. 

“ He on his card and compass firms his eye."— Faérie Queene. 

—To fix; to confirm; to estabiish ; to solidify. 

“ Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast made "— Pope. 

Fir'mamenntt, n. [Fr., from Lat. firmamentum — firmo, 
Jirmatus — firmus, steadfast, strong.] (Astron.) A term 
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anciently used to signify the eighth heaven, or sphere 
in which the fixed stars were placed. It was culled the 
eighth heaven because of the seven spheres of the planets 
which it surrounds. The firmament was supposed to 
have had two motions: oue from E. to W., round about 
the poles of the ecliptic, and another and opposite motion 
from W. to E. These revolutions it is said to complete 
in 25,412 yeurs, or, according to Copernicus, in 258,000 
years; at the end of which time the fixed stars return 
to the exact points that they occupied prior to their 
revolution. In the classics, the period was denominated 
the Platonic or great year.— The word F. usually desig- 
nates the expansive arch over our heads, in which all 
the various phenomena of the stars and planets appear 
to take place. 

Firman, u. pl. Firmans. [Pers. fermán.] In Turkey, 
any decree issued by the Porte and authenticated by the 
Sultan’s own cipher or signet. Each of the ministers 
and members of the divan has the right of signing fir- 
mans relative to the business of his own department, but 
only the grand vizier is authorized to place at their head 
the cipher containing the interlaced letters of the sul- 
tan’s name, which alone gives them force. A decree 
signed by the sultan’s own hand is called hatti-sherif. 
The name F. is also applied toa port issued either 
by the Porte or a pasha,enjoining the subordinate author- 
ities to grant protection and assistance to the traveller 
in whose favor it is granted. In India, a written per- 
mission to trade is called a firman. 

Firm'lier, adv. Firm in a greuter degree; more firm. 

Firm ‘ly, adv. Ina firm manner; strongly; steadily ; 
resolutely; constantly; immovably; as, to be firmly 
persuaded of the justice of anything. 

Firm'ness, n. Quality of being firm; stability; stead- 
fastness; strength; fixedness: constancy; certainty; 
compactness; hardness; solidity; as, firmness of resolu- 
tion, 

First. a. [A. B. fyrst, fierst, the summit; O. Ger. first; 
Ger. erste; Dan. fyrste. Root far, Goth. faura.) Fore- 
most in time, place, or progression; earliest; primary ; 
original. 

Who first offends, will first complain."— Prior. 

—Preceding all others in rank, station, excellence, or esti- 
mation; chief; highest; most exalted; principal. 

“First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea. Moore. 

—Preceding all others of a series, number, or kind; the 
ordinal of one; as, first comes before second. 

—adv. Before anything else in the order of time, or in or- 
der of proceeding or consideration; before all others in 
place or progression, or in rank. 

*' Heav'n has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To show how all things were created Arat. Prior. 
At first, at the first, nt the beginning, commencement, 
or origin; as, at first I did not appreciate him. 
First or last, at one time or other; at the beginning 
or end; at the commencement or close. 
All are fools and lovers first or last.” — Dryden. 


—n. (Mus) The upper part of a duet, trio, quartet, &c., 
either vocal or instrumental. — Moore. 
First-born, a. First brought forth; eldest; first by 
priority of birth; as, u first-born child. See PRIMOGFNITURE. 
—n. The first in the order of birth; the eldest child; the 
first in the order of nativity. 
“Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n, first-born ! "— Milton. 


First’-class, a. Being of the highest class of rank, 
quality, or consideration; as, a first-class passenger, a 

rst-class article, &c. 

First'-cont, n. (Arch.) The laying the plaster on the 
laths, or the rendering, as it is called, on brick when only 
two coats are used. When three ccats are used, it is 
called pricking up when upon laths, and roughing in 
when upon brick. 

First/-day, n. Sunday;—a term used by the Society 
of Friends, as being the first day of the week. 

First'-floor, n. The tier of apartments in à house, im- 
mediately above the ground floor; as, a first-floor lodger. 

Used in Europe.) 

—In the U. States, the ground-floor of a building. 

First Fork, in Pennsylvania, a P. 0. of Cameron co. 

First'-fruit, n. sing. and pl. The fruit or produce first 
matured or collected in any season ; first profits of any- 
thing; first or earliest effects of anything, in a good or 
bad sense. 

(Eccl.) That portion of the fruits of the earth and other 
natural produce, which, by theusage of the Jews and other 
ancient nations, was offered to God, as an acknowledg- 
ment of His snpreme dominion, and a thanksgiving for 
His bounty.—The medieval ecclesiastical impost known 
under the name of primitiz, or first-fruits, and sometimes 
of annates or annalia, was the first year’s whole profits, 
first of a bishopric, and afterwards of any benefice, 
claimed by the Pope. This claim was thesulject of many 
contesta in Germany, in France,andin England. Henry 
VIIE withdrew the right of first fruits from the Pope, 
in order to transfer it to the king} and he established a 
special court for the administration of first-fruits, which, 
however, was soon disused. In the reign of Anne, the 
revenues arising from this impost in England were vested 
in a Board, to be applied for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the incomes of small benefices. In France this tax 
was abolished by the Pragmatic Sanction enacted at 
Bourges in 1438, subsequently by the Concordat of Leo 
X. with Francis I. in 1512: and finally in 1789. In Spain, 
it ceased partially in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and finally under Charles V. In Germany, it formed one 
of the first among the Centum Gravamina presented to 
the emperor in 1521, and the claim ceased altogether 
from that period. 

First'-hand, n. Original possession, or the obtaining 
of anything by direct transfer from the producer. — At 
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Arat hand, immediately; from the direct source, without 
the intervention of agency ; as, news at first hand. 

First'ling, „. (first, and terimin. ling.) The first prod- 
uce or offspring, as of sheep and cattle. 

*“ Firstlinga of the flock are doomed to die.” — Pope. 

Firstly, adv. In the first place; priorily; before any- 
thing else. (Improperly used in place of first.) 

First-mov'er, n. The person who, or thing which, 
is first in motion. 

First-rate,a. Of the highest excellence in point of 
size, quality, or estimation; predominant; as, a first- 
rate dinner, he’s a first-rate fellow. 

(Naut.) Being of the largest size, or highest class; as, 
a first-rate line-of-battle ship. 

Firth, n. (Geog.) Same as FRITH, g. v. 

Fir’-tree, n. (Bot.) See Fir. 

Fisc, (fisk,) n. [Lat. fiscus, a basket of wicker-work, a 
money-busket ; Fr. fisc, exchequer.) (Law.) The name 
given among the Romans to the private treasury of the 
sovereign, in opposition to the ararium, or public trea- 
gury ; but afterwards, when thesovercign power became 
absolute, the two terms came to be synonymous, aud 
fiscus was applied generally to the property of the State. 
1n Modern Law, on the continent of Europe, fiscus is 
applied to the public treasury, which is entitled to all 
fines, forfeited goods, goods without an owner, &c.; 
whence our term confiscation. The fiscus was entitled 
to many extensive privileges in civil as well as in crimi- 
nal matters, and the term has come by degrees to be 
applied generally to the rights of the crown. In most 
of the German states, and in Spain, there is an officer 
termed fiscal, who represents the government before the 
courts of justice, corresponding to our attorney-general. 

Fis’eal, a. Pertaining to the public treasury, or to the 
revenues of a state; as, fiscal meusures. 

—n. A treasury. See Fisc. 

Fisch'erite, n. (Min) A hydrated phosphate of 
alumina, occurring mostly in six-sided prisms of a vit- 
reous lustre, green color, and trauslucent. Hardn. 5; 
sp. gr. 216. Comp. Alumina 41-8, phosphoric acid 28˙0, 
water 29-3. Found in veins, in a ferruginous sandstone 
and clay slate, at Nischne Tagilsk. 

Fish, u. [A. S. fisc ; O. Ger., O. Sax., O. Fris., Swed., and 
Dan. fi Icel. skr; Ger. fisch; Du. visch; W. pysg; 
Alban. pisk ; Sansk. jhasha, a fish— payasyas, aquatic, 
vdsi, water.] An animal that inhabits the water. 
(rl. Fisurs. Tho singular, however, is often used for 

shes in general, or the whole race.) 

—The flesh of fish, used as food ; — in contradistinction to 
that of terrestrial animals, which is distinctively denomi- 
nated flesh ; as. a dinner of fish. 

—A counter, used for marking the score of various games, 
as ut cards. 

(Zoél.) The name applied to a class of animals exclu- 
sively aquatic, and occupying the fourth and lowest 
station of thesection vertebrata. The head is large, and 
set upon the neck without the intervention of any dis- 
tinct neck; the body is usually of a spindle-shape, taper- 
ing gradually towards the extremity; nnd tho surface is 
usually smooth, without any irregularities which might 
impede the motion of the creature in its native element. 
In its general form, the body is usually rounded, or 
slightly compressed at the sides; sometimes this flat- 
tening proceeds to a much greater extent, so that the 
animal presents the appearance of a broad band, or oval 
disc, of which the edges correspond with the dorsal and 
ventral surfaces; in otlier cases, the flattening takes 
place from above downwards, producing a disc-like body, 
of which the upper and lower surfaces are dorsal and 
veutral. A fish may be sbortly defined as an animal 


breathing through the medium of water by means of 
gills; and in giving it our consideration, this latter ap- 
paratus is the most important feature presented. It is 
situated on each side of the neck, and consists of numer- 
ous lamine fixed on arches. These laminæ are covered 
with numerous blood-vessels, and are so constructed 
as to present a considerable surface to the water, so that 
the blood may receivo a sufficient portion of the oxygen 
contained in that element. As the water in contact 
with the gills becomes deteriorated, it is necessary that 
a constant current be caused to flow over them. In 
most fishes this is effected by their taking water in at 
the mouth and expelling it at the gill-covers. The blood, 
which is constantly sent from the gills to the heart, is 
distributed by means of the arteries to every part of 
the body, whence it returns to the heart by means of the 
veins. Animals of this order are for the most part fur- 
nished with an air-bladder in the interior of tlie body, 
which, as it is often connected with the cesophagus by 
a tube, must be regarded to a certain extent analogous 
to the lungs of the air-breathing vertebrata. This sac 
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or air-bladder, however, has nothing to do with respira- 
tiou; it receives blood from the arteries, and returns it 
into the veins, and the air which it incloses is probably 
derived from this fluid. By the dilatation or compression 
of this sac, the specific gravity of the fish is governed, 
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and, acted on by a cnrious muscular apparatus, renders 
its possessor lighter or heavier than the surrounding 
element. The limbs of the fish are formed Into fins; 
the fore-legs constituting what are termed the pectoral 
fius, and the posterior extremities, the ventral. Besides 
these, ordinary fishes are furnished with one or two 
dorsal fins, an anal fin, and a caudal fin, or tail. In 
some fishes, the dorsal or median fins are continuous 
round the whole posterior portion of the body; and 
this is the condition in which these organs first make 
their appearance during the development of the em- 
bryo in all fishes, the subsequent changes which take 
place in the arrangement of the parts being due to 
the unequal development of the bony rays, which 
support and stretch the membrane of which the fins 
are composed. The pectoral fin in all fishes consist 
of the same parts as the interior limbs of any other 
vertebrate animal. Concealed within the skin, imme- 
diately behind the branchial openings, is found a bony 
circle, composed of several pieces, representing the 
shoulder-blade, with the coracoid bone and ciavicle. 
This supports the bones of the arm, which are usually 
very short, and bear a series of carpal bones at their 
extremity; the latter supporting a number of short 
cylindrical joints, whence the rays of the fin take their 
rise. The internal supports of the ventral fins never 
peo such a close resemblance to the pelvis of the 

igher vertebrata as do those of the pectorals to the 
scapular arch. When situated in their normal position 
in the abdomen, they always consist of cartilaginous or 
bony pieces, lying freely in the muscles, and quite un- 
connected with the vertebral column; but when the fins 
are advanced from this position to the neighborhood of 
the pectorals, their internal supports are attached to 
the scapular arch of the latter members. The principal 
organ of motion is the caudal fin, or tail ; by this it is 
propelled. The dorsal and ventral fins serve to balance 
it, and the pectoruls to arrest its progress when required. 
The bones of fishes are of a less dense and compact na- 
ture than in the higher order of animals, and always 
remain in an isolated state, similar to that of the embryo 
of the mammalia. The skeleton may be divided into 
four chief parts, — the vertebral column, the head, tho 
respiratory apparatus, and the limbs. The vertebral 
column consists of vertebre which are concave at each 
end and pierced in the middle; and when joined to- 
gether, the hollow space between each two is occupied 
by a gelatinous substance, which passes from one space 
to the next, through tlie hole in each boue. This hole 
ig usually very small, but in some of the chondroptery- 
gians it is so large that the bodies of the vertebre are 
mere rings. To the vertebre are attached the ribs; in 
fact, the ribs ure the main support of all the other bones. 
The head varies more in form thau in any other class 
of vertebrate animals. The same bones as these found 
in other oviparous animals are almost always traceable. 
The upper jaw consists of maxillary and intermaxillary 
bones, In the greater number of fishes, the intermaxil- 
lary bones constitute the chief portion of the upper 
jaw, the maxillary bones being placed behind and par- 
allel to them. The lower jaw is composed, generally, 
of two bones on each side, tho dental portiou in front, 
and the articular portion behind. The form of the body 
is for the most part such as mechanical principles teach 
to be best adapted for moving with least resistance | 
through a liquid medium. The surface of the body is 
either smooth und lubricous, or is covered by closely- 
imbricated scales, rarely defended by bony plates or 
roughened by hard tubercles, still more rarely armed 
with spines. The central axis of the nervous system 
presents but one partial enlargement, and that of com- 
paratively small size, at its interior extremity forming 
the brain, which consists of à succession of ganglionic 


masses, most of them exclusively appropriated to the 
function of n nerveof special sense. The power of touch 
can be but feebly developed in fishes. The organ of 
taste is a very inconspicuous one,— the chief function of 
the framework supporting it, or the hyoidun apparatus, 
relating to the mechanism of swallowing and breathing. 
Of the organ of hearing there is no outward sign; but 
the essential part, the acoustic labyrinth, is present, and 
the semicircular canal, largely developed within the 
labyrinth, is without cochlea, and is rarely provided 
with a special chamber, but is lodged, in common with 
the brain, in the cranial cavity. The eyes are usually 
large, but seldom defended by eyelids, and ever destitute 
of a lachrymal organ. The alimentary canal is commonly 
short and simple, with its divisions not always clearly 
marked, the short and wide gullet being hardly distin- 
guishable from the stomach. The pancreas, for the 
most part, retains its primitive condition of separate 
ceecal appendages to the dnodenum. The heart consists 
essentially of one auricle and one ventricle, receiving 
the venons blood and propelling it to the gills; whence 
the circulation is continned over the entire body in 
vessels only, which are aided by the contraction of the 
surrounding muscular fibres. The blood of fishes is 
red but cold, and is rarely elevated above the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding element. The sexes of fishes, 
excepting the sharks and rays, offer no very decided 
external characters by which they may be distinguished. 
The respiratory organs, however, occupy more space in 
the males than in the females, and, on the other hand, 
the abdomen is larger in the females than in the males. 
The differences of character in the scales have been 
made the foundation of a classification of fishes by Agas- 
siz, by whom all fishes are distributed into the four 
orders of Cycloid, Ctenoid, Placoid, and Ganoid Fishes 
(see these hends), having respectively cycloid, ctenoid, 
dca and ganoid scales; a classification which has 

wen found particularly convenient with reference to 
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fossil fishes, although other systems maintain their 
ground against it as preferable for recent species. It 
is not, however, wholly artificial, for a relation can be 
very generally traced between the character of the 
scales and the general structure and economy of a fish. 
But the classification most generally adopted, and fol- 
lowed in this work for the convenience of the general 
reader, is that of Cuvier, who divides them into OssEoUS 
Fisugs (having true bones), and CARTILAGINOUS FISIES; 
and subdivides Osseous fishes into ACANTHOP!ERYGIANS, 
MALAcuPTERYGIANS, LAPHOBRANCHIATES, and PLECTOGNA- 
THES, t v.; and Cartilaginous fishes, or Chondroptery- 
gians, into STURIONES, SELACHIAN:S, and CYCLOSTOMES or 
SUCKERS, q. v. 

Fish, n. (Naut.) An apparatus employed to hoist and 
draw up the flukes of a ship’s anchor towards the cat- 
head, in order to stow it away after it has been catted. 
(Sometimes termed fish-block.) A long piece of timber 
shaped like a fish, lashed to a lower mast or yard to 
strengthen it when sprung. 

v. n. Toendeavor to catch fish; to be employed in 
catching fish by any means, as by angling, netting, of 
dredging. —To attempt to gain anything by artifice, or 
indirectly to seek to draw forth; as, to fish for a con- 
pliment. 

„Others flzh with craft for great opinion."— Shaks. 

—v. a. To search for, by raking or sweeping. 

“ He fsh'd her nether realms for wit."— Pope. 

—To catch; to draw ont or up;—often preceding wp; as, 
to fish up a sunken person.—To angle; to throw a fly 
as a bait for fish; as, to fish a salmon-pool. 

(Naut.) To strengthen by splicing with a long piece 
of timber; as, to fish a mast. 

(Civil Engin.) To splice or fasten; as, to fish the 
joints or rails on the sleepers of a railroad. 

Fish’-beam, n. (eh.) A beam which bellies out on 
the under side. — Ogilvie. 

Fish’-bellied, (Ui,) a. Bulging out at the bottom; 
as, a fish-bellied goblet. 

Fish’-carver, n. A fish-slice; a silver knife for carv- 
ing fish at table. 

Fish Creek, in Indiana, a post-office of Steuben co. 

Fish Creek, in Indiana, enters the St. Joseph River 
— of the Maumee) from Steuben co. 

Fish Creek. in Michigan, enters the Maple River 
from Montcalm co. 

Fish Creek, in New York, rises in Lewis co., and en- 
ters the Oneida Lake from Oneida co. 

—Enters the Hudson from Saratoga co., abt, 25 m. above 
its junction with the Mohawk. 

—Enters Wood Creek in Oneida co. 

Fish Culture. Sce PIsCICULTURE. 

Fish'dam, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Wake co., 
abt. 20 m. &W of Raleigh. 

Fish'dam, in S. Carolina, a village of Union dist., abt. 
60 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

Fish'-day, n. A fast-day; a day on which no other 
flesh than that of fish is eaten. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Friday is appointed to be kept as a fish-day. 

Fish'er, n. One who practises the catching of fish; an 
angler; a trawler; a fisherman; as, a fly-fisher. 

** A fisher now his trembling angle bears."— Pope. 


J.) A quadruped of the genns MUsTELLA, q. v. 
Fish'er, in /owa, a township of Fremont co. 
Fish'er, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of Clarion co. 
Fish’erman, ».; pl. FISHERMEN. A fisher: one whose 

occupation is the catching of fish; an angler. 
(Naut.) A fishing-vessel, especially one employed in 
the cod- und whale-fisheries. 

Fish'erman's Bay, in California, a post-village of 
Sonoma co., abt. 50 m. N.W. of Santa Rosa. 

Fish'ers, in New York, a post-office of Ontario co. 

Fish’ersburg, in Indiand. a post-village of Madison 
co., abt. 28 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Fish'er's Ferry, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Northumberland co. 

Fish'er's Hill, in Virginia, a lofty eminence, about 
20 m. 8, of Winchester, lying between the Massanutten 
and North mountains, and with its base washed by a 
branch of the Shenandoah, This place was the scene 
of a smart action, Sept. 22, 1864, between a National 
force under Gen, Sheridan, and one of Confederates 
commanded by Gen. Early, in which the latter was de- 
feated with the loss of about 1,000 men killed and 
wounded, over 1,000 prisoners, and 16 guns. Among 
the killed were Gens, Rhodes and Goodwin. The Union 
casualties numbered about 3,000. 

Fish'er's Island, in New York, at the E. end of 
Long Island. 

Fish'er^s Landing, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Decatur co. 

Fish'er's Landing, in Washington Territory, a post- 
village of Clarke co., abt 8. m. from Van Couver. 

Fish'er^s Point, in W.Virginia, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

Fish'er^s River, in N. Carolina, enters the Yadkin 
from Surrey co. 

Fish'er's Sound, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, in 
British N. America, sepnrating Princess Royal Islands 
from the Continent; Lat. 529 N., Lon. 130° W. 

Fish'ersville, in Cnnecticut, a village of Windham 
€o., on French River, abt. 40 m. N.N.E. of Norwich. 

Fish'ersville, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Merrimac co., abt. 6 m. N. of Concord. 

Fish'ersville, in Virginia, a post-village of Augusta 
co., abt. 7 m. S.E. of Staunton. 

Fish’er-town, n. A fishing-village; a town or village 
inhabited by fishermen. 

“ Lyme in Dorchestershire, a little Asher-town.”— Clarendon. 


Fish'erville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 
Fish'erville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Dauphin co. 
Fish'ery, n. The art or business of catching fish; as, the 
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whale-fishery.— A place for catching fish. — See RIVER 
FISHERIES, Sea FISHERIES. 

Fish fag, n. A fish-woman; a female vender of fish; — 
the term is also applied to a brawling, noisy-tongued 
woman. 

Fish’-flake, n. See FLAKE. 

Fish’-garth, n. Same as WET, q. v. . 

Fish g g. Fiz’ ig, n. (Fish, D. vish, and pig 
to whirl or hurl. (Naut.) A kind of pronged dart or 
harpoon used at sea to hurl at fish as they swim. 

Fish’- ane, Same as IRAN q- v. 

-an n. (Zoöl.) PKEY. 

Fish mock, n. An iron or steel hook, of different sizes, 
used im catching fish; part of a fish-tackle. 

Fish NB 00k, in 7llinois, a post-office of Pike co. 

Fish IIouse, in New Lord, a village of Fulton co., on 
the S:«candaga River, abt. 45 m. N.N.W. of Albany. 

Fish ‘a fy, v. u. To turn into fish. (Vulgar.) 

** O flesh, flesh, how art thou fAshified ! "—Shaks. 
^i mess, n. State or quality of being fishy. 

FER — p. a. per or 4. Acta in N 
fisherzraen; as, a ing rod, ing-tackle, a ing- 

Ac. 
4 87 practice of taking fish. rane = 
‘gunz Creek, in Georgia, enters the Savann: 

"nm from Lincoln co. 

Fish’ Creek, in Indiana, enters the E. fork of 
White ver at ed S ERN 

'&sag Creek, in Maryland, a P. O. o rchester co. 

— sag Creek, in Missouri, enters the Missouri 
River from Ray co. 

Fish leg Creek, in New Jersey, a post-village of 

ye Mlay co. 

Fists’ ing Oreo in N. Carolina, enters the Tar River 

m Martin t. 

—— Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the N. 
branch of the Susquehanna from Columbia. 

—A t-township of Columbia co.; pop. abt. 1,350. 

Fishing Creek, in S. Carolina, entera the Catawba 
River from Chester co. 

Fish’img Creek, in W. Virginia, enters the Ohio River 
from W etzel co. 

Fish’i 2 =A fy. Mind or N ope 
around a hook, and u y anglers as a ure 
fish. 

Fish 'imgz-frog, n. (Zoil.) Soe Lorum. - 

Fish’-joint, n. (Railroad- Engineering) at joint | 
of rii or iron which connects and holds the ends or 
extremities of two rails. (Called in England, chair. 

io netile, n. An oblong kettle used for boiling 

sh whole, 

Fish“ K ill, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Dutchess co., abt. 60 m. N. of New York; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 15,000. 

Fish’k ill Creek, in New York, enters the Hudson 
from Dutchess co. 

Fish’kill Land'Ing, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Dutchess co., on the Hudson Kiver, abt. 60 m. N. of New 
York city; . abt. 2,500, 

Fish’k ill Moun'tains, in New York, à name some- 
times applied to the Highlands of the Hudson. 

PME Il Plains, in New York, a post-village of 

Iess CO, 

Fish Lake, in New York, in the N. part of Fulton co. 
It is abt. 4 m. in length, aud averages 1 m. in width. 

Fish -Ii Ke. a. After the nature of a fish; partaking 
of or exhibiting the properties of a fish; as, *A very 
ancient nnd fish-lHke ell.“ N. 

Fish’-mnaw, n. Tho nir-bladder of a fish. 

"n “IM eal, n. Diet on fish; a fish-dinner; abstemious 

e! 
D - vi 8 3 n. A vender or seller of 
; er in fish. 

Fish’-pot, n. A creel or basket of wicker-work, weighted 
With lead, and sunk, with a cork buoy attached: used 
in the catching of lobsters and other crustacea. 

Fish Point, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Rock Castle co. 

Fish Pond, in Alabama, a post-village of Tallapoosa co. 

Fish Port, in Illinois, a village of Rock Island co. 

iver, (Great,) a river of S. Africa, rising in 
the Sneeuwsber; , or Snowy Mountains, and emptying 

into the Indian Ocean, after an estimated course of 260 

Fl in Lat. 33° 30’ S., Lon. 27° X K. 
an. ma Ver, (Great,) in British N. America. — See 

3 Ish ER. 
h’-room, n. ( Naut.) A room on board ship, situate 


between the spirit-room and the afterhold, and used for 
the storage of fish, &c. 


“Slice, n. A fish-knife; a fish-trowel; a broad 


fish a3 usually of silver, used for dividing and serving 
sh cag dinner. 

Pear, n. A kind of dart or harpoon employed 
mae taking of fish by spearing them. 

Fish ings, in California, a post-office of Inyo co. 
x shiz, . kle, n. (Naut.) A tackling used for raising 
to fi E anchor to the cat-head. — The term is applied 

Fish’. ng. rods, lines, neta, &c., collectively. 

Fish I. a. Formed like the tail of a fish. 
ota. 1 Burn'er, n. A cas-jet or burner, throwing 

® flame in the form of a fish’s tail. 
* "3 wel, n. Same as FISH-KNIFE, and FISH-SLICE, 
RR Ie, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Outagamie co. 

Fish- Wife, Fish-wom’an, n. A woman who sells 
fe Ae. female peddler of fish; a woman who cries fish 

Fish’ le; as, her tongue is long ns a fish-woman's. 
the -a. Consisting of fish; inhabited by fish; having 

—Imp tO lities of fish; fish-like; as, a fishy flavor. 

robable; doubtful, like some stories narrated by 
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Fiske'dale, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Worcester co. 

Fiskeville, (jisk’vil,) in Rhode Island, a post-village 
of Providence co., on Pawtuxet River, abt. 12 m. 8.W. 
of Providence; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Fisks'burg, iu Kentucky, a village of Kenton co., abt. 
40 m. N. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Fisk’s Corners, in Wisconsin, a post - village of Win- 
nebago co., abt. 8 m. from Oshkosh. 

Fis'lerville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Gloster 
co., abt. 22 m. 8. of Camden. 

Fissile,( fis’sil,) a. [Lat. fissilis— findo, fissus, to split, 
orcleave.] That may be split, cleft, riven, or divided in 
the direction of the grain, or of natural joints. 

This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone.” — Newton. 


Fissil'ty,n. State or quality of being fissile. 

Fission, ( fish'un,) n. [Lat.fissio.] A cleaving or divid- 
ing into two parts, 

Fissip'arn, n. pl. (Lat. findo, I divide, and pario, I bring 
forth.] (Zoöl.) Those animals are so called which pro- 
pagate by spontaneous fission, or the detachment of a 
greater or less proportion of the body, having inherent 
power of self-support and growth. As the animals 
which manifest this mode of generation differ widely 
among themselves in their general organization, the 
term Fissipara cannot be applied to designate any nat- 
ural group; spontaneous fission is limited to the lowest 
classes of animals, as /nfusories, Polyps; and to certain 
worms, as the Nais, &c. 

Fissip'arism, Fissipar’ity, n. (Physiol. Repro- 
duction by spontaneous division. 

Fissip'arous, a. (PhysioL) Applied to an animal 
or plant which propagates by spontaneons fission. 

Fis'siped, a. (From Lat. fissus — findere, und pes, pe- 
dis, foot.) (Zoöl.) Having separate toes. 

—n. (Zol) An animal having separate toes, or toes un- 
connected by a membrane. 

Fissiros’tral, a. (Lat. fissus, cleft, split, and rostrum, 
a bill or beak.) (Zoól.) Having a bill with a very wide 
gape, as certain birds. 

Fissiros'tres, n. pl. [Lat. findo, I cleave; rostrum, a 
beak.| (Zol.) A tribe of birds, order Incessores, con- 
sisting of the Swallows (Hirundinide), Swifts, and 
Goat-suckers. They are distinguished by having the bill 
short, broad, depressed, slightly curved, without any 
tooth, and so deeply cleft as to give peculiar wideness 
to the gape—a structure of great use to birds which 


Fig. lo. — TIHE WHIIPPOORWILL, 
(Goat-sucker family.) 


prey so exclnsively on insects taken on the wing. On| 
account of the food on which they subsist, all the fissi- 
rostres migrate from northern countries towards the 
close of autumn, and retarn again in spring. Like the 
raptorial order, or birds of prey so calied, the fissiros- 
tral tribe is capable of a binary division into diurnal 


and nocturnal species. 

Fissure, (C) en. [Fr. from Tat. fissura — findo, 
to split or 3 A cleft; a chink; a crevice; a nar- 
row chasm made by the parting of any substance; a lon- 
gitudinal opening: a crack ; a slit: a deep, narrow groove. 

‘t The gaping Assures to receive the rain." — Thomson, 
(Anat.) A fracture in which the bone is cracked, not 
separated. — A narrow, long, and superficial solution of 
continuities, around the external openings of the mucous 
membrane.— A sort of chap abaarved on the hands, 
particularly on the callous hands of workmen in certain 
mechanical employments. 

v. d. To cleave; to rend into two; to form a fissure; 
as, “a fissured skull." — Wiseman, 

Fissurella, n. [Lat. findo.] (Zodl.) A genus of Gas- 
teropodous Molluscs, having a shell shaped like that of 
a limpet, but with a fissure at the apex of the cone, 
which opening is associated with a different form and 
arrangement of the breathing-organs. 

Fist, n. [A. S. fyst ; D. vuist; Ger. faust, allied to fügen, 
to join, unite, and probably allied to Sansk. must, the 
fist] The hand fast closed or clenched; the hand with 
the fingers doubled into the palm, as if clenched to 
strike a blow. 

“ She... up with her fist and took him on the face." — Sidney. 

v. a, To strike or pommel with the fist. 

“ Isaw him fisting her most unmerelfully.“ — Dryden. 

Fis'tic,a. (See Fisr.] Pertaining to boxing, or the 
art of self-defence; pugilistic; as, fistic science. (Used 
sare ae 

Fis'ticuffs, n. pl. [Fist and cuf.] Blows or a combat 
with the fists; a boxing-match ; a pugilistic encounter. 

u invention and judgment are perpetually at Asticufs.”— Swift. 

Fis'tinut, n. Same as PISTACHIO, q. v. 

Fis'tuen, n. Among the Romans, an instrument used 
for ramming down pavements and threshing-floors, and 
the foundations of buildings, &c. (Called, in modern 
phraseology, a monkey.) 

Fistula, (Hs u- la.) n. [Probably from Gr. physdd, to 
blow, to puff, from pAysa, a pair of bellows, —phyo, to 
bring forth.] A shepherd's pipe; a water-pipe. 

(Zodl.) 
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insects, formed by the union of the two branches of the 
anthia, which conveys the nectar to the pharynz. 

(Surg.) A long aud sinuous ulcer, having a narrow 
opening, sometimes leading toa larger cavity, and which 
has no disposition to heal. The most common form of 
this disease is the fistula in ano, the sinus extending 
into the cellular substance about the anus, or into the 
rectum itself. It is the result of abscesses formed in 
the cellular tissue around the rectum, and which, hav- 
ing burst or been opened, are prevented from heal- 
ing by the action and irritation of the sphincter ani. 
They are divided into two kinds — coniplete, and incom- 

lete or blind; the former having two openings or out- 
ets, the one externally, the other into the rectum ; the 
latter having only one, and being divided into blind ex- 
ternal and blind internal, according as the opening in 
external or internal. This disease is commonly attended 
with intense pain, especially when passing the freces, 
and there is an irregular discharge of purulent matter, 
which is sometimes mixed with blood. "The treatment 
consists in making a complete division with the knife 
of the whole of the parts between the fistula and the 
bowel, and tlie edges of the wound are kept apart by 
lint, in order to allow the cavity to fill up by granula- 
tion. A fistula lacrymalis is a disease of the lacrymal 
sac, caused by an obstruction to the flow of tears along 
the nasal duct. The symptoms of this disease are a 
watering of the eye, with a dryness of the correspond- 
ing nostril, a distention of the Jacrymal sac, and a dis- 
charge of muco-purulent fluid mixed with tears, from 
the puncta lacrymalia, when the sac is compressed. In 
the earlier stag> of this disease, when there is only a 
distended state of the lacrymal sac, a cure may be 
effected by the application of leeches and fomentations 
to the eye, with the use of astringent ointment to the 
edges of the lid. In the more advanced stages, however, 
where there is inflammation and suppuration of the enc, 
or where a fistulous opening has been formed in it, by 
the escape of purulent matter, an operation becomes 
necessary for its removal. This is effected by making 
an incision with a sharp-pointed knife into the lacrymal 
sac, und then passing a probe downwards into the nasal 
duct, after which a silver instrument called a style is 
inserted, and allowed to remain until the inflammation 
which produced or accompanied the abscess has sub- 
sided. Salivary fistula is a fistulous aperture in one of 
the salivary ducts, opening externally, and through 
which the saliva escapes. It is generally caused by a 
wound, which. if recent, may be cured by merely 
bringing together and uniting the edges of the wound; 
but if of some standing, a free canal ought to be formed 
for the discharge of the saliva into the mouth. In fis- 
tula in perinco, which is almost always accompanied with 
a stricture of the urinary passage, the fluid passing out 
of the external opening of the sinus, an operation is 
necessary, which will require the aid of a competent sur- 
geon. Fistulas generally require very skilful treatment, 
and are often extremely difficult to close; and though 
not in themselves dangerous, they are not unfrequently 
attended with fatal results, arising out of the constitu- 
tional depression, which they occasion by the long-con- 
tinued wearing pains, and the drain upon the system, 
in consequence of the protracted discharge. Fistula in 
ano is often observed in consumptive patients. 

Fistular, (jist’i-lar,) a. [Lat. fistularis.]j Hollow, 
like a pipe or reed. 

Fistuln' ria, n. (From Lat. fistula.) (Zo) A family 
of acanthopterygious fishes, of which the genus Centris- 
cus, iucluding the Trumpet-fish, may be given as the 
type. — See CrNTRISCUS. 

Fist'alate, v.n. [It. fistolare.] To become a pipe or 

stula. 

Fistuli'dan, n. [Fom Lat. fistula.) (Zojl.) A tribe 
of animals, class Echinodermata, comprehending those 
which have an elongated cylindrical tube-like body. 

Fistu'liform, a. [lat. fistula, and forma, form.) Hav- 
ing a fistula or tube-like form; pipe-shaped. 

Fist'ulose, a. Hollow, like a reed. 

Fist'ulous, a. [Lat. fistulosus.] Having the nature 
of a fistula; as, a fistulous ulcer. — Reed-like ; fistulose ; 
hollow, like a pipe. 

Fit, ». [Probably from It. fitta, a pricking and intermit- 
tent pain, from L. Lat. ficta, a sharp prickling pain, from 
Lat. figo, fixum or fictum, to fix, fasten, drive in. See 
Fix.] The invasion, increase, or paroxysm of a disease; 
a sudden and violent attack of disorder, in which the 
body is often convulsed, and sometimes senseless ; a con- 
vulsion; as, a fit of apoplexy, a fit of ague, &c. 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake." — Shaks. 

—Any short return after intermission; a turn; a period 
or interval; a temporary affection; a transient attack 
or paroxysm ; as, a fit of mélancholy, a jit of the blues, 
a fit of mischievousness, 

“ A short vicissitude, and At of poverty." — Dryden. 

—A passing humor or disorder ; an impulsive, unrestrained, 
or irregular action. 

“Your husband . . . best knows the fits o' th’ season.” — Shaks. 

—A sudden effusion or emission ; as, “ a fit of flame.” 


Coleridge. 

(Tit.) A canto ofa poem. See FYTTE. 

By fits and starts. Impulsively; irregularly ; without 
continuous action; with intervals of motion and quies- 
cence. 

vas sad by fits, by starts t was wild." — Collins. 
Fit. a. (Fr. fait; O. Fr. faict, from faire, to do, to make; 
Lat. facere, factum, to make; Goth. fetjan, to arrange.] 
Made so as to suit a particular purpose or thing; adapte 
ed; suitable: qualified; competent; convenient; meet; 
worthy ; as, what is he fit for? 

The. Attest help just fortune could afford." — Cowley. 
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—Becoming ; suited to the nature and property of things; 
proper; appropriate; congruons; apt; qualified; com- 
peteut; adequate; as, n fit companion, 

It is At for a man to know his own abilities and weaknesses.” 


Fit, v. a. To make fit or suitable; to adapt: to acconimo- 
date, as a person with any thing; to prepare; to put in 
order for; to qualify ; as, she is filled to please, 

** The time is fitted for tbe duty." — Burke. 

—To bring into a certain form; to adjust; to adapt to a 
model, or after a fashion; to shape; to make exact or 
symmetrical; ns, to fit an engine, to fit a coat to the 
body. — To furnish or supply with something fit or suit- 
able, or that is properly fushioned for use. 

No milliner can so fiz his customers with gloves.” — Shake. 

—To be adapted or suitable to; to satisfy the required aim 
or end; to be rightly shaped, and correspondingly ad- 
justed to; as, a well-fitting coat. 

To fit out. To furnish; to equip; to supply with ne- 
Cessaries, stores, &.; as, to fit out a ship, to fit out an 
expedition, &c. 

To fit up. To fnrnish with everything needful; to 
make proper for tlie use or reception of any one; as, to 
Jit up a house. 

—v. n. To be proper or becoming. 

~ How evil Ats it me to have such a son." — Sidney. 

—To be adapted or suitable; to be suited or adjusted to 
the necessary or desired form; as, her gloves fit well. 
Fit, n. The close and easy fitting of an article of dress; 
adjustment of dress to the body; as, his clothes are a 

good fit. 

( Mach.) The coincident adaptation of connecting parts. 

Fiteh, n. ( It. veccia ; Lat. vici.] A chick-pen. — [A con- 
tracted form of fitchet.] The fur or skin of the polecat. 

Fitch. Joux, an American inventor and mechanic, the 

ioneer iu steam-navigation, B. in Windsor, Coun., Jan. 
21,1743. He was the son of a farmer in good circum- 
stances, and received as liberal an education as the 
schools of the district would afford. The bent of his 
mind, from the earliest age, was towards mechanics. 1n 
hi- youth he had some inclination for the sea, of which 
a fow voyages effectually cured him, and he then gave 
himself up to the business of clock-making. He ex- 
changed this for the trade of a brass-founder. He was 
a silversmith in Trenton, N. J., when the British army 
entered that town in 1776. He was convicted of repair- 
ing American arms; his shop was therefore destroyed. 
He joined the ariny, and was with Washington at Val- 
ley Forge. From this district he set off for Kentucky 
in 1780, having been appointed deputy-surveyor. He 
returned to Philadelphia in the following year, and on 
his journey back was made a prisoner by the Iudiuns. 
Redeemed from cuptivity through the exertions of a 
British officer, he assumed the duties of his situation, 
and while sailing on the great Western waters, he con- 
ceived the idea that boats might be propelled through | 
the water, and carriages on land, by force of steam. In 
August, 1785, having prepared a plan and model of a 
steamboat driven by paddles, he presented the subject 
to Conzress, and asked for aid to complete his experi- 
ments; but the application was rejected. A controversy 
arose between F. and Ramsey, who had also made pub- 
lic a plan for steam-navigation, and ultimately, in the 
course of the years 1756 and 1787, F. obtained Acts of the 
Btate legislatures of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Del- 
aware, securing to him the exclusive privilege of pro- 
pelling vessels by steam for l4 years; while a similar 
privilege was conferred on Rumsey in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New York. In i786, F. succeeded in estab- 
lishing « steamboat company. He substituted for pad- 
die-wheels, vertical oars worked by means of cranks, 
and with these he fitted a small skiff, which was pro- 
pelled by them; but it is not clear whether in this case 
a steam-engine was used to move the propellers. His 
first practical trial of his invention took place in Aug., 
1787; this was followed by a second trial in July, 1788, 
with a vessel which plied for hire during the summer 
of 1790. A new steamboat of a larger size was now be- 
gun; but as tho undertaking failed to produce a profit, | 
it was abandoned, and the vessel and machinery sold in 
1795. F. afterwards visited Europe, but met with no 
encouragement; and having returned to Kentucky, D. 
in 1795. A life of F. was published in 1857. His inven- 
tions are described in Woodcroft's History of Steam Na- 
vigation, and in the Abridgments of Specifications relat- 
tng to Marine Propulsion. 

Fiteh’burgh, in Massachusetts, a town of Worcester 
co., on a branch of the Nashua River, about 50 m. N.W, 
of Boston. Manuf. Pianofortes, machinery, edge-tools, 


&c. 
Fitehburgh, in Michigan, a post-office of Ingham co. 
Fitehburgh, in Wisconsin, a post-villaze and town- 
ship of Dane co., about 10 m. 8. of Madison; pop. of 


township abont 1,800. 
Fitched, (Alt, a. ( Her.) Pointed; madesharp toa point. 
Fitch'et, Fitchew, (/ich'à,) n. (Fr. fissan, from Lat. 
Jatea, fetere, to stink.) A pole-cat; a foumart. 


is such another fchew/! marry, a perfumed one." — Shaks. 

Fite rt, in Kentucky, a village of Garrard co., abt. 
45 m. S. of Frankfort. 

Fitch'ville, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Huron cos abt. 90 in. N. by E. of Columbus; pop. of 
township about 1,700. 

Fit'ful, a. Full of fits or changes; varied by sudden 
impulses, 

After life's Atful fever, he sleeps well." — Shaks. 
Fit’fally, adv. By fits; at intervals; in a fitful manner. 
Fitly, adv. Suitably; properly; with propriety; com- 

modiously ; conveniently; as, his speech was filly to the 
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Fitness, n. Quality or state of being fit; euitableness; 
ndaptedness; adaptation; propriety; expediency ; meet- 
Tess; justness; reasonableness; preparation; qualifica- 
tion; convenience; us, the Alness of certain means to 
obtain «n end. 


"Tis a needful fitness that we adjourn this court.” — Shaka. 


Fitter, à. He or that which fits, or confers fitness. 
(Com.) In England, a broker who conducts the sales 
between a coal-owner and a shipper of coals. 
(Mach.) One who fits or adjusts the different parts of 
machinery together; as, an engine-/itter. 

Fitter, n. (It. /itta.] A little piece; a shred; a tatter; 
as, to cut into fitters. (R.) 

Fit'ting, ». (Generally in the plural.) The necessary 
appointinents, fixtures, appliances, &c., used in fitting 
up any place or thing; as, gus-fitings, the fittings of a 
ball-reom, 

Fitting, p.a. Fit or appropriate; suitable. 

Fit'tingly, ade. Suitably; properly. 

Fittingness, n. State or quality of fitting. 

Fitting-out, Fit'ting-up.». Equipment: fur- 
hishing of necessaries; as, tlie fttng-0ut of u ship, fitting- 
up of a house, &c. 

Fit-weed, x. (Bot.) Eryngium fetidum, a plant so 
called in allusion to its anti-hysterical properties. 

Fitz, (fits) n. [N. Fr. fiz, fuz; Fr. fils, son, from Lat 
Jilius.] A son. — It is pretixed to proper names, like the 
Scotch Mac, the Irish O and the Oriental Ben, to signify 
descent; as iu the names Fitzwilliam, Fitzwalter, Fitz- 
herbert, i. e, son of William, son of Walter, &c. In 
England, the term is applied in a similar sense to 
illegitimate scions of the blood-royal; as, Fitzroy (son 
of the king): Fifzclarence; Fétzgeorge, &c. 

Fitzgerald, Loro Epwakp, an Irish patriot, B. near 
Dublin, 1765, was a son of the first duke of Leinster. 
He distinguished himself for intrepidity as aide-de-camp 
to Lord Rawdon in the latter part of the American revolu- 
tionary war, and was severely wounded in the battle of 
Eutaw Springs. When the French revolution broke out, 
he supported its principles, and in 1793 hastened to Paris. 
Here he married Pamela, the daughter, it is suid. of Louis 
Philippe Joseph, the duke of Orleans, and Madame de 
Geulis. On his return to Ireland, Fitzgerald was desirous 
of effecting a separation of tliat country from England, 
and induced the French Directory to furnish him witha 
fleet and troops. A landing was attempted on several oc- 
casions, but without success, owing to the vigilance of the 
English channel fleet; aud Fitzgerald was seized, tried, 
and condemned to death. D. of his wounds before the 
time fixed for his execution, 1798. His wife, distinguish- 
ed for her wit and beauty, had been educated with the 
daughters of the duke of Orleans, by Madame de Genlis, 
and married à second time, Mr. Pitcairn, the American 
consul at Hamburg, from whom, however, she separated 
soon afterwards, 

Fitz Henry, in 7/linois, a post-office of Ogle co. 

Fitz Henry, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of West- 
morcland co., abt. 37 m. S. S. E. of Pittsburg, 

Fitzhugh Sound, a strait of British N. America, 
Lat. 519 33' N., Le 289 10 W. It separates Calverts 
Island from the mainland. 

Fitzroy Harbor, a village of Upper Canada, co. of 
Carleton, abt, 32 in. E. of Bytown. 

Fitz'watertown, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Montgomery co. 

Fitzwilliam, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Cheshire co., abt. 60 m. S.W. of Concord; 
pop. of township abt. 1,350. 

Fitzwilliam Depot, in New Hampshire, a post- 
office of Cheshire co. 

Fiume, (/¢-60'ma,) a seaport-town of the Austrian 
empire, on the Gulf of Quarnero, at the N.E. extremity 
of the Adriatic Sea; Lat. 45° 1% 39" N., Lon. 149 26’ 45" 
E. F. is one of the chief towns and the seat of govt. 
of the Littorale, and is the trading outlet of Hungary 
with the Mediterranean. It has à good harbor, and is 
situate 38 m. S.W. of Trieste. Manuf. Linen, coarse 
cloths, leather, sugar, and rosolio. Pop. 16,552. 

Five, n. [A S. //; D. vyf; Ger. fünf; O. Ger. finf; 
Goth. imf; Lat. quinque.) The half of ten; the twen- 
tieth of one hundred; a number greater than four, aud 
less than six ; the sum of four and one. 


(They) wished him five fathom under the Rialto." — Byron. 


A symbolic representation of such number; as ö, or V. 

—a. Four and one added, 

Five Corners, in Indiana, a P. O. of Miami co. 

Five Cor'ners, in New Fork, a post- village of Cayuga 
co., abt. 20 m. S. of Auburn. 

Five'-finger, n. (Bol.) Potintilla reptans, a species of 
cinquefoil, 

Five'fold, a. In fives: consisting of five in one; five 
times repeated ; quintuple. 

Five Forks, a locality in Virginia, near Dinwiddie 
Court-House. Here, on April 1, 1805, a severe engage- 
ment was fought between the National troops and the 
Confederates, the former under the command of Gen. 
Sheridan, and the latter under that of Gen. Lee. After 
several hours’ heavy fighting, the Confederates retreated 
with a loss ofa large number of killed and wounded, 5,000 
prisoners, and several guns. The National loss was abt. 
1,000 men, including Gen. Winthrop, who was killed. 

Five Hum’‘mocks Point, a promontory of Lower 
California, Lat. 309 24^ N., Lon. 115° 40’ W. 

Five Hundred, (Counci.or THE.) (French Hist.) The 
National Convention in 1795 vested the legislative power 
in two councils, that of the Ancients, and that of the 
Five Hundred. To the latter was intrusted the sole right 
of originating laws. Its sittings were transferred to St. 
Cloud, Nov. 9, 1799. This council was dissolved by Na- 
poleun Bonaparte, Nov. 10, 1799, 
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Five Islands Har’bor, a bay on the W. coast of 
Antigna, W. Indies. 

Five'-lenf, n. Cinquefoil ; five-finger. 

Five Men's Sound, an arm of Frobisher’s Strait, in 
British N. America. 

Five Mile, in Alabama, a post-office of Hale co. 

Five Mile, in O/io, a post-office of Brown co. 

Five Mile, iu S. Curolina, n post-office of Pickens co. 

Five Mile Creek, in New York, enters the Conhocton 
River from Steuben co. 

Five Mile Creek, in S. Carolina, enters the Catawba 
River from Lancaster dist. 

Five Points, The. (Eccl.) The five principal points 
of controversy between the Calvinists and Arminians. 
See CALVINIST, 

Five Points, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Gloucester co. 

Five Points, in Ohio, a post-office of Pickaway co. 

Fives, n. (L. Ger. rivel; Fr. avives.] (Farriery.) See 

VIVES, 
“ His horse, past cure of the fives." — Shaks. 

Fives, n. pl. (Games.) A kind of ball-play resembling 
tennis, in which three fives, or fifteen, are counted to 
the game. 

Fives'-eourt, n. A building in which fivesare played. 

Fix, n. A predicament; a dilemma; a state of embar- 
russment; a position of doubt or difficulty. 

^ He is in an almighty fz." — De Quincey. 

Fix. v. a. [Fr. fizer; Lat. figere, fixus; allied to Gr. 
pégnimi, to make fast; Sansk. pac, to tie.] To make 
fast, firm, stable, or solid; to establish; to settle; to de- 
termine; to define; to appoint; to set; to institute. — 
To establish immovably: to set, settle, or direct steadily 
or intently; to deprive of volatility; to withhold from 
motion; as, to fir one's attention upon anything. 

Fir d like a plant on his peculiar spot,” — Pope. 

—To transfix ; to pierce, 

A bow of steel shall A bis trembling thighs." — Sandys. 

—To arrange, or put in order; to adjust; to settle; to 
manage; to set to rights; to place in a suitable manner 
or condition; as, to fir one's dress, to fiz any matter of 
work or business. (This definition is not according to 
English usage, and is purely an Americanism.) 

r. n. To rest; to settle or remain permanently; to cease 
from wandering; as, he fired his abode in the U. States. 

Resolved to iz forever here." — Waller. 

—To become firm, so as to resist volatilizing action; to 
cease to flow; to become fluid; to congeal; to become 
concrete, hard, and malleable, as a metallic body. 

To fiz on, to determine on; to conclude to settle the 
resolution on; as, we fired on him as the umpire. 

Fix'nble, a. That may be fixed. 

Fixation, ( /i/s-a'shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of fixing.—State 
of being fixed; stability ; firmness; steadiness; state of 
being established ; as, “fixation in matters of religion.” 

King Charles I. 

—Act or process of changing from fluidity to firmness. 

“Salt dissolved upon a ration returns to its affected tubes,” 
Glanville, 

—State of a body which resists evaporation or volatiliza- 
tion by heat, as certain metals. 

“ They need rather a degree of Aration than any condensation.“ 
Bacon. 

—Act of forming chemical union with a solid body or sub- 
stance ;— applied to gaseous elements. 

Fix'ntive, n. A mordant; that which tends or serves 
to fix colors. 

Fixed, (st.) p. a. Settled; established; firm; fast; 
stable; intently directed; directed or destitute of vola- 
tility ; as, a fired color. 

Fired air. (Chem.) The old name for carbonic acid, 
from its existence in a fixed state in limestone. 

Fired ammunition. ( Mil.) Bee CARTRIDGE. 

Fired bodies. (Chem.) A term npplied to substances 
that remain fixed or are not volatilized at a moderately 
hizh temperature. 

Fix'edly, adv. Firmly; in a settled or established 
manner; steadfastly; as, to look firedly at any person. 

Fix'edmness, n. A state of being fixed; firmness ; sta- 
bility; steadfastness. 

*' A fizedness in religion will not give any conscience leave to con- 
sent to innovations." King Charles I. 

—Solidity; firm coherence of parts.— State of a body 
which resists evaporation or volatilization by heat; as, 
“the firedness of cold.” — Locke. 

Fixed Oils, . l. (Ch.) The common greasy oils 
are socalled from tbe high temperature they sustain be- 
fore decomposing and giving off vapor. — See Fat. 

Fixed Star. (Astron.) The common name for any one 
of the stars in the heavens, with the exception of the 
planets. They are so called because they appear to us 
to be stationary in the broad field of the heavens, having 
no apparent motion, and always preserving the same 
relative position with regard to each other. They are 
supposed to be the centres or suns of the systems simi- 
lar to our own. Sirius, the dog-star, iu the constellation 
Canis Major, which is the brightest of all the stars, is 
considered to be nearer the earth than any other; and 
the distance of this from our planet is computed to be 
not less than nineteen millions of millions of miles. The 
fixed stars have been grouped into separate clusters, call- 
ed constellations, and divided into six classes according 
to their respective apparent magnitudes, the largest and 
brightest being called stars of the first magnitude, those 
that are next in size and lustre stars of the second mag- 
nitude, and so on, Stars of the sixth magnitude are the 
smallest that are visible without the nid of a telescope. 

Fix'ing,». (Usually in the pl) That which is, or 
ought to be, fixed, settled, or arranged; also the acces 
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sories to anything, as embellishments, trimmings, &c.; 
as, chicken-firings. (U.S. Vulgar.) 

( Phot.) The cleansing of photugraphs from the sensi- 
tive layer not acted on by the light. The principal fix- 
ing ngents are hyposulphate of soda, which may be used 
either for glass or paper pictures, and cyanide of potas- 
sium, Which can only be used for the former. 

Fix’ity, n. [Fr. HIC. Coherence of parts ; fixedness; 

that property of bodies by which they resist dissipation 
by heat. 

Fixture, (fikst'yiir,) n. That which is fixed, or made 
fast; that which is permanently attached to something 
as am Appendage; as, the fixtures of a shop. 

—Fixedness; fixity; as, “the firm ture of thy La 

aks. 

(Law.) F ure things annexed to houses or lands, which 
becorne, immediately on annexation, part of the realty 
itself, and are governed by the same laws as apply to 
heritable property. The question as to what are or 
what are not fixtures is of some importance, as deter- 
mining the rights of landlord and tenant, heirs and 
executors, Kc. Fixtures in general are personal chat- 
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root is found in A.S. fleogan, Ger. fliegen, to float in the] FIng'ellant, n.: pl. FLAG'TLLANTS. 


air. The nume given to pieces of cloth, or bunting, of 
varions colors, and often bearing various devices, that 
are hoisted in conspicuous places on poles or at the 
mast-head of vessels, aud allowed to float on the breeze 
for different purposes, The primary olject of a flag is 
to denote nationality, and it is more especially used for 
this purpose at sea, to allow commanders of vessels to 
show others to what country their ship belongs. The 
use of flags is probably of very early date, funilies and 
tribes, as well as nations, being distinguished, in the 
early ages of the world, by emblems embroidered on a 
small square banner. We are told iu Numbers ii, that 
in the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
they were ordered to pitch every man “by bis own 
standard, with the ensign of his father's house;" and 
from Genesis xlix. we may gather what were the bear- 
ings that the twelve tribes bore on their banners. ln 
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Tt. flagellante ; 
Fr. flagellant, from Lat. Hue, to whip. Jlugellum, a 
scourge ] (ist.) A sect of religious fanatics that sprang 
up in Italy about the year 1260. They were so called 
from the flazellations or whippings wlich they admin- 
istered to themselves, the lending doctrine of their creed 
being that by mo ng the flesh in ev conceivable 
manner they propitinted the wrath and gained the favor 
of the Deity. Sects, or bodies of persons holding this 
doctrine, and practising whipping and other niortifica- 
tions of the flesh, had appeared at various times in the 
earlier history of the Church; but this was the first occa 
sion on which they made a prominent figure. People 
were no longer satisfied to perform these acts in private, 
but took to practising them in public, by way of greater 
humiliation. They formed themselves into large bands 
or companies, and went about trom place to pince, carry- 
ing banners and crosses, singing penitential hymns, and 
whipping themselves until the Llood flowed. In 1261 
they passed into Germany, and there made many con- 
verts; but on account of their irregularities and dis- 
orderly proceedings a general outery was mised against 


them, and they were at length put down. The second 
great ontbreak of this mania took place after 1:49, when 
that terrible scourge, the black death, had swept over 
Europe and carried off so many persons. The imagina- 
tions of the people, already excited by the pestilence 
were ready to seize upon this superstition, which prend 
rapidly through Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Swe- 
den, and even England, The scenes of the previous 
century were reénacted with even greater excesses than 
before. Men and women indiscriminately now appeared 
in public half-naked, and underwent these self-inflicted 
scourgings. They held that flagellation was of equal 
virtue with baptism and the Lord's Supper, that forgives 
ness of sins was to be procured by it without the blood 
of Christ, that the law of Christ was soon to be ubolished, 
and that a new law, enjoining a baptism of blood, to be 
administered by whipping, was to take its place. They 
were condemned by à bull of Clement VI., and other 

yerities were practised against them, until at length 

y disappeared. Again, in the year 1414, a new troop of 
these fanatics made their appearance in Germany, under 
the leadership of one Conrad Schmidt. They were even 
more wild in their extravagances than their predecessors, 
rejecting all forms of worship, and holding that faith 
and flagellation were alone necessary to salvation. They 
were everywhere persecuted, and many of them were 
burnt as heretics, among whom was their leader Schmidt; 
but it was with difficulty that their system was ut length 
suppressed, , 

Flag’eHate, r.a. [Lat. flagello, flagellatus — flagellum, 
Jlagrum, a whip or scourge; akin to Eng. flog, and Gr. 
plegé, a blow, from pléssd, to strike; root pleg, plag.) 
To whip; to scourge; to flog. 

Flag’elate, a. ( Sot.) Flagelliform. 

Fingzellin'tion [L. Lat. ffageltatio.] A flogging; a 
whipping; the discipline of the scourge. 

* By Bridewell all descend, 
As morning-pray'r aud flagellation end.“ - Garth. 


Fingel'liform, c. [Lat. flagellum, and forma, form.) 
( Bot.) Resembling the thong of a whip: flagellate, 

Flagellum, ».; pl. Faceva. [Late a whip.] (Bot.) 
A trailing shoot, such as that of the vine, 

(Zoil.) An appendage to the legs of crustacea, re- 
sembling a whip.— Owen. 

Flageolet, (//) n. (Fr.] (Aue.) A small instru- 
ment of the flute kind, played on by means of a mouth- 
piece at the upper end. It is generally made of box, 
ebony, or other hard wood, but sometimes of ivory, and 
has a clear and shrill tone. Its compass extends from 
F, the first space in the treble-clef, to F in a tissimo. 
In the quadrille F. it is a little less extensive, while in 
the patent F. the scale is an octave higher. There are 
also double F. consisting of two tubes united by one 
mouth-piece. This instrument is now very seldom nsed, 
it being almost superseded by the flauto-piccolo, or oc- 
tave-flute, 

Flag’-feather, n. A feather of a bird's wing nearest 
the body. 

Flagg, in Minois, a township of Ogle co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Flag'giness,n. Laxity; limberness; want of tension; 
state or condition of being flaggy. 

Flag’ging, n. Flagstones used for pavements, — in a 
collective sense. 

Flag gon Bayou, in Louisiana, enters Catahoula 
Lake in Rapides parish. 

Flagg Town, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somerset 
co., abt. 6 m. S.W. of Somerville. 

Flag/gy.a. Weak; flexible; limber; wanting tension; 
not stiff; as, ** /laggy pinions."— Dryden, 

—Abounding with the plant termed flag. 

—Insipid; flavorless; weak, and poor in taste; as, “a great 
flagay apple.“ Bacon. . 

Flagitious, (//-jish'us) a. [Lat. flagitiosus — flagi- 
tium, heat of passion — flagito, to demand fiercely, from 
the root flag, whence flagro, to burn. ] Infamous: deeply 
criminal; grossly wicked; atrocious; heinous; villa- 
nous; scandalons; as, a flagitious action. — Guilty of 
flagrant crimes; corrupt. 


* He dies flagitious, yet not great. Pope. 
—Having the characterization of infamous crimes or vices. 


tels let into the earth, or cemented or otherwise fixed 3 
to sorme erection previously attached to the ground, and 
are thus legally immovable. If they be entirely clear 
of the soil, they are not fixtures, and may be carried off 
at pleasure. Hence a tenant may construct erections— 
even barus, sheds, and the like— upon blocks, rollers, 
pillars, or plates, so that they shall not be deemed fix- 
tures, but remain movable chattels. The general rule 
is, that whenever a tenant has affixed anything to the 
premises during his term, he cannot again sever it with- 
out the analo s couse ks te fe rule BAWONEr 
variows exceptions have been made in favor of what are 
termed trade fixtures. A tenant may safely remove 
euch things as he has fixed to the freehold for purposes 
of trade or manufacture, provided the removal cause no 
material injury to the estate. Another exception to the 
general rule is 100 favor of such ane as are put up 
for ornament or domestic use, as hangings, stoves, &c.; 
but not such as have become part of the tenement, and 
constitute permanent improvements. "The distinction, 
however, is often very nice, and it is diflicult to define 
itin general terms, 

Fla ig. n. (Naut.) See Fisnara.— (Pyrotech.) A fire- 
work, so called from its fizzing noise when exploded, 
Fizz, n. 4 hissing, sibilaut sound ; as, the fizz of effer- 

vescing champagne. 

Fizz, Fizzle, (/izzl,) v. n. [From the sound] To make 
a hissing sound; to sibilate; as, the jizzing of a Seidlitz 
draught. 

—To make a mess of anything; to bungle; to fail in any 
performance. 

To fizzle out, to burn with a splattering sound, and 
then go out suddenly, like dump gunpowder ; — hence, 
by implication, to make a bold beginning ending in 
complete failure. 

Fiz'zle. n. An abortive effort; 4 failure; a collapse; as, 
the entire thing ended in a fizzle. 

Flab’bily, adr. In a flabby, placid manner. 

Fish ts mess, n. State or quality of being flabby; 

accidity. 

Flab'by, a. [From flap, and allied to flaccid; W. ih, 
flaccid, soft, limber, pliant.] Soft; yielding to the touch; 
easily bent; easily Abi hauging loose by its own 
weight; flaccid; as, flabby flesh. 

Flabel late, a. [Lat. flabellatus.] (Not.) Flabelliform. 

Flabellla'tion. ». (Surg) The act of fanning, or 
cooling by use of the fan. — Dunglison. 

Flabel'Riform. ». (Lat. flabellum, and forma, form.] 
(Bot.)  Fan-shaped; flabellate. 

ris bile, a. [Lat. flavilis.) Liable to be blown about 
) e wind. 

Flacci, ( flak’sid.) a. [Lat. flaccidus—flaccus, flabby.] 
Flabby; soft and weak; limber; lax; hanging down by 
itsown weight; yielding to pressure; as. flaccid muscles. 

Flaecidity, m. [Fr.Jlaccidité.] Want of firmness; 

cidness, 

Flac’cid hy. adr, In a weak, lax, or limber manner. 

Flae’cidness, n. Laxity ; limberness; want of tension 
or firmness; lack of stiffness; flaccidity. 

Flac €Was, Carus VaLERIUS, a Roman poet of the Ist 
century, who lived at Padua, and died young. He wrote 
an epic poem, entitled Argonautica, of which seven 

ks, and part of the eighth, were completed. In sub- 
pes in pani poem is an imitation of the work 

Ollonius Rhodius. 

Flack er, v.n. To flutter, asa bird. (Loc. Eng.) 

rye? 185 — [A. propre a pa Gori flaache; a bottle.] 
e made in the shape of a barrel. 

Flack ‘ie, m. A truss made of straw to protect the back 
cates Pack-animal from the creel or hamper which he| betokens a desire for a temporary cessation of hostili- 

Flack’. ties, for the purpose of communication between hostile 

Flata wille, in New York, a P. 0. of St. Lawrence co.| parties, or for burying the dend slain in battle; a black 

Fla trand, in Denmark. See FREDERIKSHAVN. f flag, on the other hand, is the emblem of piracy, or be- 
Sp. Lm m. (Gor, flacken, to become slow or languid;| tokens a determination, on the part of those who hoist 
Cr” ear, to droop; Lat. flaccere, from flaccus. flabby.| it, to resist to the last, and to give or take no quarter. 
B 2 Hacan, to slacken.} _ To hang loose, without stiff When n flag is hoisted half-mast high. it is a mark of 
lose I tension ; as, the sails flag. — To graw feeble ; to| mourning; when it is hoisted upside down, it forms a 
wits aE to droop; to decline; to languish; as, “his| signal of distress. A blne flag, with a square white cen- 

Flag. ag. H tre, called the bine Peter, is hoisted when a vessel is 
16 VE a. To let fall into feebleness; to suffer to droop: abont to sail, and it is the signal of departure. A short 

—To la rvate, as, nothing 80 flags the spirits.” Erhard. triangular flag is called a burgee; a longer flag, of the 

Fl "€ with broad stones, See FLAG, n. same shape, a signal pendant; a square flag, with a tri- 
becan 5. [Icel. Jlagan ; W. flag; A. 8. flengan, to fly,| angular piece cut out of the end farthest from the hal- 

Az Se it is moved by any wind.) (Bot.) See Iris. yards, with the point turned towards the centre, a 
thin? m [W. lec. that which lies flat; Icel. Hale, any- cornet: and a very long narrow flag, resembling a strip 

A pis level or flat.] A broad, flat stone used for paving.| of rihbon tapering to a point, which is borne at the 

sA tape ment of broad, flat stones. mast-head, is called a pendant. 

Flag’-broom, n. A broom made of coarse material, 


Fla f cut for burning. 
> n. (Ger. flugge, a naval bauner; D. vlag, for sweeping pavements and crossings. 


sien: 4, Britain, red ensign; 5, Russia; 6, T 
Belgium; 9 Holland; 10, Austria; 11, Swe ^ 
Po 1. Greece ; 15, Turkey , 16, Denmark; 17, Brazil; 18, 
France. (Iu these diagrams, the direction of the lines shows the 
color, as in heraldry.) 


mediceval times, we find that the practice was still con- 
tinued, By the Act entitled “An Act to establish the 
flag of the United States," passed April 4, 1817, it was 
enacted: 1. That from and alter the 4th of July, 1818, 
the flag of the U. States be 13 horizontal stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 20 stars, white in 
a blue field. 2. That on the admission of every new 
state in the Union, one star be added to the union of the 
flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the 4th 
day of July then next succeeding such admission, — 
Flags of various shapes and colors are used as signals for 
communication in the navy. Different significations 
are also attached to plain flags of one simple color; 
thus, a yellow flag indicates that there is sickness of a 
dangerous character on board. the vessel which bears it, 
or that the ship is performing quarantine; a white flag 
is well known among all nations as a flag of truce, and 


“ Perjury is a crime of so ffagitious a nature. Addison. 


Flagitiously. (fla-jish’us-le,) adv. 
wickedness; atrociously. 

Flazi'tionusness, n. State or quality of being flagi- 
tious; villany. 

Flag'-oflicer, n. (Naval. The commander of a fleet 
or squadron, 


With extreme 
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Flag'-man,.; pl. Fiao’-mex. One who is employed 
to make signals by means of flags. 

Flag'on.». Fr. Lat. lugéna, from Gr. lagénos, 
probably allied to lagón, the hollow of a cup.] A vessel 
with a narrow mouth, used for holding and conveying 
liquors; as, a flagon of ale. 

** His trusty fagon, full of potent juice."— Roscommon. 

Fla'grance, Fla'grancy, n. Quality of being fla- 
grant; notoriousness; excess; enormity; heinousness. 

Fla'grant, a. (Lat. lagrans— flagro, to flare, to flame, 
to burn.] Flaming; burning; blazing; glowing; ardent; 
as, flagrant desires. 

** The beadle's lash still ftagrant on their back."— Prior. 
—Flaming in notice; glaring; notorious ; enormous; as, 

a flagrunt Meer Raging? actively in preparation or 
execution; us, a war was flagrant, 

Fla’grantly, adv. Inu flagrant manner; glaringly ; 
notoriously, 

Flag'ship,». (Naval.) The ship of a fleet or squad- 
ron, which carries the adiniral's or commodore’s flag, or 
broad pennant; as, Nelson's flag-ship, the * Victory.” 

Flag’-staff, n. The staf or pole on which a flag is 
hoisted. 

Bloody crosses on his flag-staffs rise.” — Dryden. 
Flag sta if. in Maine, a post-office of Somerset co. 
Flag Sta'tion, in /llivois, « post-office of Ogle co. 
Flag stone. n. (Min) Sandstones, calcareous sand- 

stones, arzillaceous limestones or hornblende slates of 

considerable hardness and toughness, flatty bedded and 

more or less fissile, splitting into large thick slabs, use- 

ful for paving, are culled F. Granite is also used exten- 
ively for the same purpose. 

Flag-worm, n. A worm found in flaggy and sedgy 
ground. 

Flail, n. [Ger. flegel ; Fr. fléau, from Lat. flagellum, a 
whip or scourge. See FLAGELLATE.] A wooden instru- 
ment for threshing or beating grain from the ear by hand. 

(Antiq.) A military weapon, used in ancient times, 
consisting of an instrument resembling the ordinary F., 
but with the striking part armed with bosses or spikes. 

Flake, n. [A. S, luva, flakes of snow; Ger. flocke, down ; 
Icel. y^" a thick lock of wool; akin to Lat. floccus, a 
lock of wool. Ree Fiock.] A layer or stratum of snowy 
N a small scale-like collection of snow, as it falls 

roin the clouds or from the air; a little bunch or cluster 
of snowy crystals; any scaly matter in layers; any mass 
cleaving off in scales: us, a flake of metal. — A sort of 
carnation, bi-colored, with large striped leaves, — A plat- 
form of hurdles, or small sticks made fast or interwoven, 
supported by stanchions, for drying codfish, and other 
things. (Used in Massachusetts.) — Webster. 
(Naut) A frame-work, or stage of boards, suspended 
over a ship's side for caulkers, &c., to stand on 

v. d. To form into flakes or bodies loosely connected. 

** Mould the round bail, or fake the fleecy snow." — Pope. 
—r.n. Tobreak into lamina, or layers; to peel or scale off. 
Flake'-white, n. (Puinting.) A pigment, n"; 

of a preparation of carbonate of lead. It is much used 

in painting in body-colors, being a substance with which 
transparent colors derived from vegetable matter may 
be mixed and rendered opaque, so that they may be laid 
on vellum or er in the form of an even coating, re 
sessing some degree of thickness and consistency. It is 
also used for putting in the high lights in drawings in 
water-colors, and crayon-drawings in two or three tints ; 
but it is apt to become brown and discolored in course 
of time. Chinese-white, or marine-white, both of which 
are preparations of carbonate of zinc, are far better for 
this purpose and as a vehicle for preparing body-colors 
from simple water-colors, as they afford a white pigment 
of the purest nature, which will always retain its bril- 
liancy unimpaired and untarnished by exposure to the 


atmosphere. 
Flak'in The state of being flaky. 
E a. nsisting of flakes, locks, or layers; cleav- 
ing ol in seales; lying in flakes. 
“ And flaky darkness breaks within the Rast." — Shaks. 
Flamboy'nnt, u. [Fr, from Lat. flamma, a flame.] 
(Arch.) The name given toa French ecclesiastical archi- 
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tecture of the 15th century, derived from the beautifully 
carved tracery of the windows, which appears to run in 
waving lines somewhat resembling the various direc- 
tions taken by lambent flumes of fire. This style of 
French-Gothic architecture is also known as Ogival Ter- 
tiatre ; it corresponds in a great measure with the Per- 
pendicular English or third Pointed style; bmt it is 
characterized by far more elaborate ornamentation ; and 
objects of rectilinear form and outline, which constitute 
such a marked feature of the latter style, are not so fre- 
quently introduced. 

Finmbenu, (/lam’bé,) n. [Fr., from Lat. flamma, a 
blaze, a blazing fire.) A flaming torch; a light or Jumi- 
nary made of thick wicks covered with wax, and used as 
a torch. 

“The king seized a flambcau with zeal to destroy. Dryden. 


af aang oe e Head, a bold promontory of Eng- 

lund, on the Yorkshire coast, projecting a considerable 
distance into the set; Lat. 549 7^ N., Lon. O 5^ W. This 
is at once the most striking and most celebrated head- 
land on the E. coast of the kingdom, rising 450 ft. sheer 
above the sea, having on its summit a i ptas 214 
feet high, showing a revolving light. Vast caverns, 
haunted by myriads of sea-fowl, penetrate deeply through 
this headland. 

Battle of. See Jones (PAUL). 

Flame, n. [Fr. lamme; Lat. flamma, flagma, from the 
root flag, whence flagro, to flame, to blaze, to burn; Gr. 
phlgó, to burn; k. bhráj, to shine.) Light emitted 
from fire; a blaze; a blazing fire; burning vapor; in- 
flammable gas in combustion; fire in general; combns- 
tion. — Heat of passion; tumult; violent contention; ar- 
dor of temper or imagination; brightness of fancy ; vigor 
of thought; glowing fervor or enthusiasm, 

Great are their faults, but glorious is their tame. — Waller. 


—Fervor of inclination; ardent love; warmth of affection ; 
as, the flame of passion. 
“We... met congenial, mingling fame with Jfame."— Pope. 


—A sweetheart; one to whom affection is plighted; a per- 
son beloved. (Used colloquially.) 

(Chem.) F. may be detiued as a shell of incandescent 
matter surrounding a mass of combustible vapor. To 
produce flame it is therefore necessary that the burning 
body should be capable of volatilization just below the 
temperature at which it undergoes combustion. Char- 
coal or iron will burn with a steady glow, more or less 
luminous according to 
the medium in which 
they are burnt, nei- 
ther of these sub- 
stances being suscep- 
tible of volatilization 
at the temperature at 
which combustion 
takes place. A piece 
of wood or paper, on 
the contrary, burns 
with a large luminous 
flame, in consequence 
of the combustible 
matter of which it is 
composed rising in 
vapor or becomin, 
converted into Mixed. 
gases at the temper- 
ature required for 
kindling the sub- 
stance. Flame is, in 
fact, produced when- 
ever a continuons su; 
ply of inflammable 
vapor or gas is made 
to combine with a sup- 
porter of combustion, 
such as the atmos- 
phere, at a sufficiently : 
elevated temperature 
to cause ignition. = 
That flame is hollow e —— — = 
may be easily proved Fig. 1026. — BUNSEN BURNER. 
by several simple ex- 

3 If n little spirits of wine or other inflamma- 
le liquid be ignited on a watch-giass, and a straw held 
across the flame, it will be found that the straw is charred 
only at the edges of the flame, the intermediate portion 
remaining uninjured. A still more instructive proof is 
afforded by placing a piece of glass tube or tobacco pipe 
nearly upright in the middle of the flame of a candle, 
when the vapor and gaseous matter rising through 
the wick from the melted tallow will ascend throngh 
the pipe, passing out at the upper orifice of the tube, 
where they may be kindled. The heating power of 
flame is in direct proportion to the energy of the chem- 
ical action that takes place, those flames being hottest 
and least luminous which proceed from gases containing 
no solid particles, as in the case of a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the proportion necessary to form water, 
which is one of the hottest flames we have at our com- 
mand. The most luminous flames are from gases which 
contain just snfficient solid matter to give the maximum 
of incandescence without any of its particles passing 
away unburnt. Olefiant gas and the ordinary coal-gas 
are good examples of this as compared with the oxyhy- 
drogen flame, which contains no solid matter on the 
one hand, and the flame of pitch or turpentine on the 
other, which contains too much carbon, the excess pass- 
ing off in the form of smoke. The flames used for illu- 
minating purposes are all produced by the combnstion 
of componnds containing carbon and hydrogen. Besides 
the proper proportions of gaseous and solid ma£ter con- 
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tained in illuminating su. care must be taken 
to regulate the supply [3 5» By paying proper 
attention to this, many sub- 
stances are improved in 
their illuminating properties, 
while others are made to give au 
intense light, which conld not 
otherwise be burnt. The Argand 
burner (q.v.) and chimney, as 
applied to gas and camphene, are 
examples of this. -Flame has 3 
distinct parts: the central or 
non-luminous part, where there 
is no combustion, but where the 
carbon begins to separate from 
the hydrogen; the 2d or lumi- 
nous part, where the carbon is 
for a moment free and heated to a 
white heat ; and the exterior 
which is the hottest, and where 
the combustion is complete. It 
is easy now to nnderstand of what 
importance is the form of the 
burner, and how it may be modi- 
fied accordingly as we desire light 
or heat. If we wish light, the 
carbon must be protected for 
the str; bet wot lou GUNUR INN 
e air; but not long to 

allow it to pass off unconsumed. 
If, on the contrary, heat is de- 
sired, the carbon must be burned 
as quickly as ble. The Ger- 
man chemist Bunsen constructed 
a gas burner after this theory 
(Fig. 1026), which is perfectly 
adapted to the production of 
heat. In this burner the 9 A 
illuminating is conveyed 
base of which is a p number 
ndmission of air. The 
air is thus intünately 
mixed with the gas; 
and it is this mix- 
ture, of which the 
proportions are reg- 
ulated 4 the dimen- 
sions the 
ings, that is ignited 
at the top of the tube. 
The flame obtained is 
very pale, but in- 
tensely hot. If we 
shut the small holes 
thatallow the admis- 
sion of air, the flame 
becomes brilliant, 
but is not so hot. 
Every mixture of 
gases requires a cer- 
tain temperature to 
inflame it; and if the 
temperature be not 
reached, the mixture 
does not take fire; 
we may thus cool 
down a flame so 
much that it goes 
out by placing over 
it a small coil of cold 
copper wire, whereas 
if the coil be pre- 
viously heated, the Fig. 1028, 
flame will continue PROPERTY OF WIRE GAUZE, —— 
to burn. If a piece Kis. 
of wire gauze be held close over a jet of gas and the 
lit, the gauze may be removed several inches above the 
jet, and yet the inflammable gas below will not take fire 
the flame burning only above the gauze (Fig. w 
the gauze be pressed down upon the flame, its 
structure may be shown, also the fact tbat while inflam. 
mable gases pass through the there is not suf- 
ficient heat above it to ignite them (Fig. 1028). In both 
these cases the gauze conductsaway the heat 
that the temperature of the on theside 
flame does not rise to the point of ignition. 
principle made use of by Sir H. Dav 
for mines.—See Davy’s SAFETY-LAM 

. In. To blaze; to burn in vapor, 
shine like ignited gas. A^ 

** Hell all around as one great furnace d. — Milton. © 

—To break out in violence of passion ; to he kindled with 

zeal or ardor; to rage; as, hers is a 


—v. a. To inflame; to kindle; 1 oe 


a wide tu 
small 


to 
of 


2 


* flam'd with zeal of vengeance.” — 11 
Flame'-color, n. t Printing.) Pals yellow or or 


color, resembling that of flame. 
Flame’-colored, (-kil'urd,) a. Of a color 
flame; of are in color; as, . 
stockings.” — 3 
Flame'less, a. Without flame. 


Each flamen received a — — epithet from the 
name of the deity to whom he ministered. The most 
dignified were — Mars. and and 
were called respectively. a 


Flamin'eous, a. Pertaining or relating to a flamen, 
or the flamines. - 


FLAN 


Flam'ingly, adv. With great show or vehemence; 
most brightly. 

Flamin’go, n. [Sp. flamenco, from Lat. flamma.] 
(Zbl.) The common name of the gen. of birds P’hanicop- 
terus, order Grallatores. The F. is one of the most re- 
markableof all the aqnatic birds for its size, beanty, and, 
as some say, also for the delicacy of its flesh. Its body 
i» smaller than that of the Stork ; but owing to the great 
length of neck and legs. it stands nearly five feet high, 
and measures six feet from tho point of the beak to the 
tip of the claws. The hend is small and round, and fur- 

nished with a bill nearly seven inches long, which is 

higher than it is wide, light and hollow, having a mem- 
brane at the base, 
and suddenly 
curved down- 
wards from the 
middle. The long 
legs and thighs 
of this bird are 
extremely slender 
and delicate, as is 
also the neck. The 
lumage is not 
ess remarkable 
than its figure, 
being of a bright 
scarlet. Flamin- 
inhabit the 
warm climates of 

Asia, Africa, and 

America; they 

lire and migrate 

in large flocks, 
frequently desert 
seacoasts and 
salt marshes, 

They are extreme- 
ly shy and watch- 
ful; while feeding, 
they keep togother, drawn up artificially in lines, which 
ata distance resemble those of an army ; and, like many 
other gregarious birds, they employ some to act as sen- 
tinels, for the security of the rest. On the approach of 
danger, these give warning by a loud sound, like that 
of a trumpet, which is the signal for the flock to take 
wing; and when flying they form a triangle. Their 
food appears to be molluscous animals, spawn, and in- 
sects, which they fish up by means of their long neck, 
tarning their head in such à manner as to take advan- 
tage of the crook in their beak. Their nest is of singu- 
lar construction ; it is formed of mud in the shape of a 
hillock, with a cavity at the top, and of such a height as 
to admit of the bird's sitting on it, or rather standing, her 
long legs being placed one on each side at full length ; 
thus Situated, the female generally Jays two or three 
white eggs somewhat larger than those of a goose. In 

some parts these birds are timed, principally for the sake 

of their skins, which are covered with a very fine down, 
and applicable to all purposes. Thero are two species : 

i Warn éeopterus antiquorum, which is of a rose color, 
nu red wings, the quills being black; these inhabit 
the warm regions of Asia, migrating in summer to south- 

5175 And sometimes to central Europe; these beautiful 
irds were much esteemed by the Romans, who often 

ed them in their grand sacrifices and sumptuors enter- 

nmen ts; and such of the luxurious emperors as wished 
excess of epicurism, were wont to 


Fig. 1029. — FLAMINGO. 
(Phanicopterus ruber.) 


to indulge in the very 
fy their guests with a dish of Flamingoes’ tongues! 
d illa et copterus ruber ( Fig. 1029) ; deep red; with black 
152 *5 which are peculiar to tropical America, migrat- 
Kin the summer to the Southern, but rarely to the 
piliddie States. 
n in Vin. (Antig) A celebrated road, which 
its rom Rome to Arsinum and Aqnilea. It received 
Fla name from the consul Flaminius, who built it. 
ERR im Ius, or Flamininus, T. Quiytivs, a distin- 
Lenz ted Roman general, made consul B. c. 198. He was 
the to Macedonia, and had the honor of terminating 
ob „Macedonian war by the defeat of Philip at Cynos- 
loo l=: B.C. 197. At the Isthmian Games of the fol- 
hate Year he had formal proclamation made of the 
in Gretion, of Greece to independence. He remained 
of tho till 191, to organize the new administration 
. © cities, and by his wisdom, forbearance, and hu- 
nity won the general esteem and gratitude of the 
Raple. Before he returned to Rome he made war on 
abis, tyrant of Sparta, and compelled him to make 
Mec" with the Romans. F. had a triumph of three 
18188 his return. was sent again to Greece in 192, and 
ni 3 he went as ambassador to Prusias, king of Bithy- 
recs demand the surrender of Hannibal, who had taken 
Fla ge at his court. D. about 175. 
and n iferous, a. (Lat. flammifer — flamma. flame, 
ting a e to bear] Tending to produce flame; emit- 
ng flame. 
am iv’omous, a. [From Lat. flamma, and vo- 
la ^S to vomit.] Vomiting out flame, as a volcano. 
color S na, Blazing; flaming; having the nature or 
ame. 
Planch, ". (Her. An ordinary formed on each side 
1e shield by the segment of a circle. 


Flan genade, n. ( Fencing.) A thrust made in the side. 


civili 

ov 

~ LA 
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zed portion of Europe, forming two contignons 
*- of Belgium, termed East FLANDERS and West 
23 NDBERs respectively. Lat. between 50° 40“ and 51° 
N.w Lon. 29 3; and 49 23' E. It is bounded on the 


the 


EJ 


by the N. Sea, and inclosed on its other sides by 
Provs, of Antwerp, Zealand, S. Brabant, Hainault, 


rs, the name of a very interesting and early | 


FLAP 


from W. Flanders by a line running almost due S. from 
Sluys, a small town nearly opposite Flushing. Area, 
1,154 sq. m. Surface, level in the N. part, while to the 
S. it consists of undulating plains. Soil, heavy loam, 
and highly fertile. Cup. Ghent. Pop. 855,504. —West 
FLANDERS has a considerable coast-line, iu the central 

art of which is the port of Ostend. This side faces the 
N. but the W. boundary of the province adjoins tlie 
French territory. Area. 1,243 sq. m. Surface, gen- 
erally level, excepting the dunes, or sand-hills, on the 


coast. Soil, fertile, and agriculture good, Cap. Bruges. 
—For productions, manufactures, &c., and history, see 
BELGIUM, . 


Flan'ders, in New Jersey, a post- village of Morris co., 


about 55 m. N.E. of Trenton. 

Flanders, iu New York, a post-village of Suffolk co., 
on Long Island, about 225 m. 8.8.E. of Albany. 
Flanders Var'nish, n. (Puint.) A varnish pre- 
pared by the dissolution of grain mastic in alcohol. 
Flan'drenu, in Dakota, a village of Minnehaha co., 
on the Big Sioux River. about 125 m. N.E. of Yankton. 
Flan'drin, Jean HiPPOLrrE, a French painter, B. at 
Lyons, 1809 ; n. 1864. Among his chief works are Dante 
and Virgil, Saint Louis dictant ses Etablissements, for the 
Cliamber of Peers; Mater Dolorosa, Saint Louis taking 
the Cross the second time, and the fine series of frescos in 
the churches of St, Gerinain-des-Prés and St. Vincent 
de Paul, which are reckoned among the masterpieces 
of modern paiuting. 

Flange, (an),) n. [Probably from O. Fr. flanchere, a 
flanker, a side-piece, or flanked piece of timber in build- 
ing, from flance, a flank.) ( Mech.) A projecting rim or 
rib The metal rim bent over in gaspipes, water- 
pipes, &c., in order to join on to other lengths of the same. 
The term is also applied to the projecting outside cir- 
cumference of a railway-carriage-wheel, by which the 
wheel is prevented from running off the rails. 

—r.a. (Mach.) To make a flange on. 

—v. n. To take the form and quality of a flange; to be 
curved into a flange. 

Flanged, a. Having a flange; connected together by 
menns of flanges; as, a flanged wheel. 

Flank, (n,) n. (Fr. flanc; It. fianco; Sp. flanco; 
Ger. flanke.] One of the two parts of the body which 
enable it to bend; the part of the side of an animal 
between the ribs and the hip. 

(MiL) Either side of a body of troops; the extremi- 
ties of a body of soldiers in line, or the sides of a colum 
being termed the right and left flanks respectively. 
In any defensive work, it is applied to that part from 
which a fire may be directed against the side or flank 
of nn attacking party. Thus, the flanks of a bastion 
(see Fig. 745) are those parts of the rampart and para- 
pet which connect its faces with the extremities of the 
curtains of the enceinte on either side of it. On refer- 
ence to the diagram of a front of fortification given in 
the article on that science (see FORTIFICATION), it will be 
seen that a fire from the flanks is effective in preventing 
an attacking party from effecting a lodgment at the 
foot of the curtain that lies between them, which might 
be done with comparative ease and security if these por- 
tions of the work did not exist. A fire from the flanks 


curtain, 

( Arch.) The side of any building. 

(Mach.) The straight part of the tooth of a wheel 
which receives the impulse. — Francis. 
—pl. 
ceived by a horse in the back. 
—v. a. [Fr. flanquer.] To stand at the side or border of. 


“ Stately colonnades are /lank'd. with trees."— Pitt. 


flank; to pass round the side of. 
on the left they stand, and fank the passage. - Dryden. 


—"v.n. To border; to touch. — To be posted on the side 
as, our brigade was jlanked by the light division. 


of a deer. 


throw out flankers, 
—v. a. To defend by lateral fortifications. — Johnson, 
( Mil.) To attack by the flank, or sideways, 
Flan'nel, n. [Fr. flanelle, allied to Lat. lana, wool 
Ger. flanell: Du. flanel: Dan. nel; Ir. plainin. 
(Manuf.) A soft, nappy, woollen stuff, of loose texture. 
See Woor. 


Jlannelled gouty foot. 


po n. (Arch.) The internal splay of a window: 
amb, 


blow from a limber, broad, flat surface.] 
of a hat. 


a cont behind from the hip downward. 


v. a. To beat or strike with a flap. 
Vet let me flap this bug with gilded wings."— Pope. 


of a hat. 
The raven flapp'd his wing."— Tickell. 


the French dep. Nord. — East FLANDERS is separated 


911 


of any bastion enfilades the ditch at the foot of the 


( Parriery.) A wrench, strain, or other injury re- 


(Mil) To attack, as the side or flank of a body of 
troops; to place, as troops, so as to attack or command 


side; to secure or guard on the side; to turn, as the 


Flank'ard, n. (Venery.) Oue of the nuts iu the flanks 


Flank’er, n. He who, or that which, flanks; as, to 


Flannelled, (flan'eld,) a. Wrapped in flannel; as, a 


Flap, n. [Du.; Ger. luppen, and klappen, allied to tap, 

clap, and slap,and probably formed from the sound of a 
Anything 
broad and limber that hangs loose, and is easily set in 
motion, or is attached to one side only; as, the flap 


—The motion of anything broad and loose, or a stroke with 
it; ns, the flap of an eagle's wing. The loose part of 


—To move, as something broad; to let fall, as the brim 


v. n. To move and sound, as wings, or as something broad 
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and loose; as, the flipping of a duck. — To fall, as the 
brim of a hat or other broad thing. 

„The powdered footman's care 

Beneath his fapping bat secures his hair."— Gay. 

,Flnp'-dragon, n. Sc: SNAP-DRAGON. 
|Flap’-eared, a. Having broad, loose, limp ears. 
“A beetle-headed, Aap-eared knave."—Shaks. 
Flapjack, n. A sort of broad pancake; also, an apple- 
| puff. 
|Flap’-mouthed, a. Having loose, hanging lips. 
,Flap'per, ». The person or thing which flaps. 
|Flare, v. n. (Probably a corruption of GLARE, q. v.] To 
burn with a wavering, unsteady, or fluttering light; as, 
a flaring candle. — To flutter with splendid show; to 
glitter with transient lustre, or with painful splendor; 
ns, “ the sun’s flaring beams." ( Milton.) 
Io be exposed to too much light. 

**Teannot stay 
Flaring in sunshine all the day.“ Prior. 
—To open externally; to spread outward. 

To flare up, to get excited, or into a rage; as, how he 
flared up! 
|—n. A broad, unsteady, glaring light. — A leaf of lard. 
Flare'up, n. An outbreak of passion; an altercation; 

an uproar; a row: a shindy. 

„There was a pretty flare-up at the Wiggenses last night." Jerrold. 
Flar' ing. a. (Ship-building.) Over-hanging, as in the 
top side forward. 

Flar'ingly, adr. In a flaring manner. 

Flash, n. br. flèche; Sansk. ush, to burn, to shine; 
second pret. Beat] A sudden burst of flame or light; 
a flood of light of instantaneous appearance and dis- 
appearance; as, a flash of lightning. — A sudden burst, 
as of wit or merriment; as, “the flash and outbreak 
of a fiery mind." (Siaks.)— A short, brief period; a 
momentary or transient state. 

„The Persians and Macedonians had it for a flash."—Bacon. 
—A reservoir letting off its surplus waters by a sluice- 
way; a body of water violently breaking forth.— In 
some parts of England, a pool; as, a will flash. — A 
preparation for coioring rum, brandy, &c. 


.|—Slang language; a vulgar tongue; the cant in vogue 


among the most disreputable members of society, as 
thieves, prostitutes, &c. 

—a. Low; vulgar ; vile; as, flash language, a flash cove, &c. 
—v.n. To break forth, as a sudden flood of flame and 
light; to burst or open instantly on the sight; to show 
a transient brilliancy; as, “ Tho object is made to flash 
on the eye of the mind." — Matt. Arnold. 

—To break out, as a sudden expression of wit, merriment, 
or bright fancy. 


“ They flash out sometimes into an irregular greatness of thought.” 
Felton, 


—To break out into a sudden and momentary flame. 

Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes?" — O'Hara. 

—r.a. To strike or to throw like a burst of light; to con- 

vey by a quick and startling motion; as, to flash a mes- 

sage along the wires. 

Flash'er, ». A man of moro appearance of wit than 
reality. — Johnson. 

Flash'-house, Fiash'-kem, n. A house which 
forms a rendezvous for thieves; a receptacle for stolen 
goods, &c. 

Finsh'ily, adv. With empty show; with a sudden, 
momentary glare; without solidity of wit or thought; 
gandily and emptily ; as, a flushily dressed person. 

Flash'ing,». Act of blazing; a sudden burst of light. 

—The formation of an artificial flood, by the letting in of 
a body of water. 

(Arch.) A piece of lead, or other metal, let into the 
joints of a wall so as to lap over the gutters or other 
conduit pieces, and prevent the splashing of rain from 
injuring the internal work. — Brande. 

Flash’y, a. Dazzling momentarily; not solid; with 
a sudden glare of transient brilliance; as, “a flashy 
pleasure.” ( Barrow.) — Showy, but empty; gaudy ; gay; 
florid in style or color; as, a flashy costume, a flashy 
wit. — Insipid; vapid; inert; witheut taste, force, or 
spirit; inconstant; aa, “lean, flashy songs.” — Milton. 

Flask, n. (A. S. flare; Dan. flaske; Ger flasche; L. 
Lat. flasca, flaco. Same ns FLAGON, g. r.] A vessel with 
a long narrow neck for containing fluids; as, a Jlask of 
oil or wine, a spirit flask, &c. 

“With champagne fill each man his flask." — King. 

A powder-horn; portable receptacle for gunpowder. 

** Powder in a skilless soldier's fask is set on fire." — Shaks. 

( Founding.) A shallow frame of wood or of tron used 
for holding the sand employed in moulding. — Simmonds, 

Flask’et, n. (W. fasged, a wicker vessel.) A vessel in 
which viands are served up at table. 

“The silver stands with golden faskets graced.” — Pope. 

—An oblong basket of shallow capacity. 

Flat, a. Dan. flad; Swed. platt and flat; L. Sax. and 
Ger. platt; Fr. plat; Icel. flak.) Having an even ex- 
tended surface, without risings or indentures, hills or 
valleys; horizontal; level. or with a moderate incli- 
nation; without marked prominences; plain; as, a flat 
country. 

—Prostrate; lying the whole length on the ground; not 
elevated or erect; level with the ground; fallen; laid 
low; as, to fall flat down. 

“ What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ? — Milton. 


the flank; to post so as to overlook or command on the 


j 


—pl. (Farriery.) A disease in horses, occurring in the lips. | —Tasteless; stale; vapid; insipid; monotonous; dull; 


frigid; wanting relief or variety; as, conversation be- 
came flat. 
“ Pleasing to t, 
But to the tongue inelegant and fat.” — Philips, 
—Lifeless; depressed; inert; low; spiritless; dejected; 
lacking life and animation ; as, the market is flat. 
“I feel my genial spirits droop, my hopes all fat.” — Milten. 
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—Peremptory; absolute; positive; downright; as, a flat 
refusal, a slat contradiction, &c. : 

“I'll not march thro’ Coventry with them, that's tat. — Shaks. 

(Mus.) Not acute; not sharp: — lower by a semitone; 
as, B flat; —below true pitch. — Dwight. 

(Pron.) Uttered with voice instead of breath; vocal; 
sonant. 

Flat, n. A level; a level or extended plain; a low, even 
tract of surface; as, ^ the glooming flats.” — Tennyson. 

—A level ground lying at a small depth under the surface 
of water; a shallow; a shoal; a strand; as, “these /lats 
are taken by the tide.” — Maks. 

—The broad side of a blade; as, the flat of a sword. 

(Naut.) A flat-bottomed boat; a kind of barge having 
a broad beam ; a lighter; as, a coal flat. 

(Arch.) In Scotland, a floor or story in a building; 
as, he lives on the third flat. 

—A numskull ; a fool; a thickhead ; a simpleton. (Vulgar.) 
“ You cannot make a speech, because you area fiat." — Holmes. 

(Mach.) A railroad platform-car. 

(Mus.) A character of the form b, which depresses 
the note before which it is placed a chromatic semitone. 
Thus Db signifies a semitone below D natural (g). On 
keyed instruments the short keys are the representatives 
of these flats and sharps,— An accidental flut is one 
which, although not occurring at the commencement of 
the staff. is inserted in any other part of it, and only 
affects the bar in which it is placed. — A flat fifth is an 
interval of a. fitth depressed by a flat. 

Flat, v.a. To make flat, even, or level; to flatten; as, a 
newsboy flattens his nose against an eating-house 
window. 

—To depress; to make dull, vapid, inert, or spiritless. 

—To lower in pitch or tone, as a note in music. 

—^v.n. To grow flat; to flatten; to sink; to fall to an 
even surface; — opposed to swell. 

Mus.) To break down from the pitch. — To flat out, 
to bring to a lame and impotent conclusion, 

Flat, in Ohio, a post-office of Pike co. 

Flat’brook, in New York, a post-office of Columbia co. 

Flat'brook ville. in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Sussex co., on the Delaware River, abt. 18 m. W. of 
Norton. 

Flat bush, in New Fork, a post-village and township 
of King’s co, abt. 5 m. S.& E. of Brooklyn. Near this 
village the American army was defeated in 1776. Pop. 
of township abt. 4.000. 

Flat Creek, in Alabama, enters the Alabama River 
from Monroe co. 

Flat Creek, in Georgia, enters the Ocmulgee River 
from Twigg's co. 

Flat Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Barry co. 

Flat Creek, iu New York, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Flat Creek, in Tennessee, a post-office of Bedford co. 

Flat Creek, in Virginia, enters the Appomattox 
River from Amelia co. 

Flat’-fish, n. (Zo) See PLEURONECTES. 

Flat’-footed, a. Firm-footed; determined. — Webster. 

Flat Fork, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Roane co. 

Flat Head, in Jfmtana, a post-office of Missoula co. 

Flat/head, or Sauisg. Indians, iu Washington Terri- 
tory. a tribe inhabiting the region bet. Lat. 48° and 50° 
N., and Lon. 117? and 121° W. They are so named on 
account of a practice formerly prevalent among them, 
of flattening the heads of their infants by artificial 
means. The custom, it is said, has been abandoned by 
this tribe, thongh it still exists among several neigh- 
boring tribes, to wh :m the name of F. is not generally 
given. They are short of stature, and badly formed, 
with wide mouth, thick nose and lips, and large nos- 
trils. The flattening of the head is accomplished by 
subjecting the skull of the infant to severe mechanical 

ressure during the first six or eight months of its life. 
The operation does not appear to diminish the cranial 
capacity or whole volume of the brain. 

Flat-iron, u. An instrument for smoothing cloth; a 
sad-iron. 

Flat'kill Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Delaware 
River bet. Sussex and Warren cos. 

Flatlands, in New York, a post-village and township 
of King's co., abt. 7 m. S.S. E. of Brooklyn; pop. of 
township abt. 1,700. 

Flat Lick, in Kentucky, a post-office of Knox co. 

Fint'ling, adv. With tho flat side; flatlong. 

Flat lings. adv. Not edgewise; flatlong. (k.) 

Flat/long, ade. With the flat side downwards; not 
edge wise, 

“What a blow was there given? As it had fallen ffatlong." Shaks. 

Flat'ly, adr. Horizontally; evenly; without spirit; 
frigidly ; positively; downright. 

He in these wars had flatly refused his ald. — Sidney. 

Flat’/ness, n. Stute or quality of being flat.— Even- 
ness or levelness of surface; want of relief or promi- 
nence; as, the flatness of a country, the flatness of a 
figure. — Addison. 

—Deadness ; dulness ; insipidity ; vapidness ; as, flatness of 
cider. — Dejection ; depression: lack of spirit or vivacity ; 
mental prostration.— Lack of variety; insipidity: dulness, 

(Mus.) Gravity of pitch ; as, /latness of sound. (Used 
in contradistinction to shurpness.) 

Flat River, in Michigan, enters Grand R. in Kent co. 

Flat River, in Missouri, a P. O. of St. Francois co. 

Flat River, iu N. Curolina, enters the Neuse River 
from Wake co. 

—A post-office of Orange co. 

Flat Rock, in Georgia, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 
8 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Flat Rock, in //linois, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Flat Rock, in Indiana, a township of Bartholomew 


co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 
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—A post-village of Shelby co., abt. 12 m. S. by W. of Shel-! Fina tian te A 
È 


by ville. 

Flat Rock, in Kentucky, a post-office of Bourbon co. 

Flat Rock, in Michigan. a village of Wayne co,, on 
Huron River, abt. 25 m. 8.W. of Detroit. 

Flat Rock, in Missouri, a village of Cape Girardeau 
co, abt. 180 m. E.8.E of Jefferson city. 

Flat Rock, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Henderson dist. 

Flat Rock, in Ohi», a towuship of Henry co., pop. abt. 
1,409. 

A post-office of Seneca co. 

Flat Rock, in S. Carolina, a P. O. of Kershaw co. 

Flat Rock, in Tennessee, u post-office of Lewis co. 

Mat Rock Creek, (Ind. Puck-up-kah,) in Indiana, 
rises iu Henry co., and flowing generally S.W. through 
Rush, Decatur, and Shelby cos., enters the E. or Drift- 
wood Fork of White River at Columbus in Bartholo- 
mew co.; length abt. 100 m. 

Flat Rock Creek, in S. Carolina, enters the Wa- 
teree River abt. & m. N.W. of Camden. 

Flat Shoal Creek, in Georgia, enters the Chatta- 
hoochee River in Harris co. 

Flat Shoals, or Fist SiroAL Factory. in. Georgia, u 
post-village of Meriwether co., on Flint River, avout 95 
m. W. of Milledgeville. 

Flatten, ( /lat'n,) v. a. To make flat; to reduce to an 
equal, level, or even surface ; to level. — To beat down; 
to lay flat; — hence, to deject; to dispirit; to depress. 
To make vapid or insipid. 

(Mus.) To lower or let fall the pitch. 
To flatten a sail, (Naut.) To spread a sail length- 
wise of n ship, occasioning a lateral effect only. 

v. n. To grow or become flat or even on the surface ; to 
become dead, stale, vapid, or tasteless; to become dull, 
inert, or spiritless ; to become, as a sound, less sharp or 
acute. 

Fint'ter, n. He who or that which makes flat. — Among 
blacksmiths, a flat swage. 

Flatter, v. a. Fr.: probably from L. flatdre, freq. from 
Jlo, flatum, to blow; Icel. fladra, to deceive by blandish- 
ments.) To inflate with blandishments or exaggerated 
praises ; to deceive with fair words; to cajole; to whee- 
dle; to coax ; to attempt to win by artful compliments.— 
To soothe or gratify by praise or obsequiousness; to 
please a person by applause or favorable notice ; to com- 
pliment. — To praise falsely ; to encourage by favorable 
but insincere notice, representations, or indications; to 
raise false hopes in. 

„Mother. . . lay not that fattering unction to your soul." Shaks. 


Flat'terblind, v.a. To blind with flattery or false 
praise. (R.) 

Flat'terer, n. One who flatters; a wheedler ; a fawn- 
er; a lick-apittle; one wlio endeavors to gain favor by 
pleasing but undue praise. 

The most abject flatterers degenerate into the greatest Arante.” 
Addison. 

Flat'teringly, adv. In a flattering manner. 

Flat'tery. u. [Fr. /latterie.] Act of one who flatters ; 
false praise ; adulation ; obsequiousuess; wheedling ; sy- 
copbancy ; just commendation which gratifies selt-love. 


^* Flattery's the food of fools." — Swift. 


Flat'ting, n. In housc-painting, a mode of painting in 
which the surface is left, when finished, without gloss. 
The material is prepared with a mixture of oil of tur- 
pentine, which secures the colors, und, when used in the 
finishing, leaves the paint quite dead. — A mode of 
keeping gildiug in a dead or unburnished state, by 
slightly sizing it. — Rolling out of metal, as iron, &c., 
into sheets, by the process of cyliudric pressure. 

Flat'tish, a. Tending to flatness; somewhat flat. 

Flat'ulence, Flatulency, n. [Lat. flatus, a baat] 
(Med.) A morbid collection of gases in the stomach anc 
bowels, commonly arising from indigestion, or from iu- 
dulgence in certain kinds of vegetable food. When, 
from any weakness in the digestive powers, food re- 
mains in the stomach in an undigested state, fermenta- 
tion takes place, and gases are formed. F. is usually 
symptomatic of other diseases — iudigestion, colic, chol- 
era, hysteria, or nervous debility. For its cure, carmin- 
atives, tonics, and aperients are resorted to; and strict 
attention to diet is necessary, taking only such food as 
is light and easy of digestion, and avoiding all oleraceous 
vegetables, peas, beans, and flatulent fruits. Weak 
brandy and water, as a beverage at dinner, is also very 
beneficial, When the pain is excessive, hot applicatious 
to the stomach and frictions will frequently afford con- 
siderable relief. 

Flat'ulent, a. [L. Lat. flatulentus, from flo, flatus, to 
blow.| Windy; affected with air generated in the stom- 
ach and intestines. — Turgid with air; as, a flutulent 
tumor. (Quincy.)—Generating, or apt to generate wind 
in the stomach; as, “ peas are flatulent.” ( Arbuthnot.) — 
Empty; vain; puffy; pretentious without substance; 
as, “a flatulent writer." — Dryden. 

Flatalently, adv. In a flatulent manner. 

Fla'tus. n. [Lat., from flare, to blow.) Flatulence: an 
accumulation of generated air in the cavities of the 
stomach. 

—4A puff of wind; a breath of air. 

Flat'wise, a. or adr, (Flat and wise.] With the flat 
side downward, or next to another object ; — opposed to 
edgeunse, 

Flat'woods, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Fayette co. 


Flat Woods, in W. Virginia,a P. O. of Braxton co. 
Flaunt, ( flint.) v. a. [Probably from Ger. fluttern, to 
flit, to move about, to flutter.] To flutter; to show or 
spread out; to display one's self ostentatiously ; | 
“useless ornament und flaunting show.” (Dryden. 
To carry a pert or saucy appearance; as, a flaunting jade. 
—n. Anything displayed for show. 
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adv. Ina flaunting way ur manner, 

Feu Hats n. [From It. flauto, a flute.) A flute-player 
a flutist. 

Flnves'cent, a. [Lat. flavescens, from flavus, yellow.] 
Yellowish. 

Flavic'omous, a. [From Lat. flavus, and coma, hair.] 
Yellow-haired, 

Flavius, the name of a plebeian family of Rome, from 
which came the emperors Vespasian, Titus, and Domi- 
tian. 

Flavor, Flavour, (ver,) n. [Fr. flairer, to smell, 
to sniff, to scent.) Quality of that which affects the 
sense of smell; odor; fragrance; as, the flavor of a bou- 
quet of flowers. — Quality of anything which affects or 
gratifies the taste or palate; relish; savor; gusto; as, 
sherry of a nutty flavor.— The quality of a substance 
which affects the smell or taste in any manner. 

—v. a. To communicate some quality to a thing that may 
affect the smell or taste. 

Flavored, Flavoured, (H,) p.a. Possessing 
flavor; having an agreeable taste; as, bigh-flarored game. 

Fin'vorless, c. Wanting flavor; iusipid ; tasteless, 

Fin'vorous,a. Agreeable to the taste or smell; im- 
parting flavor. 

Flaw, n. [W. flaw, a splinter, from fla, a 
off or from; Gr. phlad, to crush, to bruise in pieces ; 
Sansk. bal, to cut off.] A breach; a crack , a gap or fis- 
sure; a defect made by breaking or splitting; as,a flaw 
in a table. — A blemish; a defect; a fault; an imperfec- 
tion; as. a flaw in a woman's reputation, a flaw in a 
will, &c.—A tumult; an uproar; a sudden burst of 
disorder; a row. 

Calm the fury of this mad-brained flaw.” — Shaks. 


(Naut.) A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or 
blast of short duration. 
Snow and hail, and stormy gust and flaw.” — Milton. 
—r.a. To break; to crack; to make a fissure in; to vio- 
lute; to make uneqnal. 
be cup was faw'd with a multitude of little cracks.” — Boyle. 


Flaw'less, a. Free from flaw; without defect or blem- 
ish; as, a flawless star. — Boyle. 

Finw'y,a. Full of flaws or cracks; defective; faulty; 
broken. 

Subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

Flax, n. pr fer : Fris. faz; D. tlar; Ger. flachs. 
Allied to Lat. plico, Gr. plčkō, to wear.) (Bot.) The com- 
mon name of the genus of plants LINUM, q. v. 

(Manuf.) The fibre of the Linum usitatissimum, sepa- 
rated from the woody portion of the plant, and ridded of 
any impurities, after which it is spun into thread. from 
which state it is woven into LINEN, q.v. It is supposed 
to be the fruit of 
Egyptian discov- 
ery, as the cover- 
ings of the mum- 
mies found in the 
pyramids all at- 
test to their being 
composed of what 
is generally 
termed flax. 
The flax-plant is 
of slender form, 
and of annual 
growth. It reach- 
es generally the 
height of from 2 
to 3 feet, and has 
small lanceolate 
leaves, which ter- 
minate at the ex- 
tremities in deli- 
cate blue flowers, 
which are after- 
wards replaced by 
seed-vessels, con- 
taining each ten 
seeds. The plant 
itself grows over 
the whole extent 
of Europe, Asia, 
and America. The 
time for gather- 
ing the flax is 
when tho leaves begin to drop off, and when the stalk 
has a yellow appearance. The stalks are then stripped, 
and the seed-bolls carefully gathered, and stored up for 
the next year's supply. The first process in the prepa- 
ration of the flax is to steep the stalks in water until 
decomposition and fermentation take place ; that canses 
the glutinous matter which binds the woody and fibrous 
parts together, to become separated The duration of 
this process is from six to twenty days, according to the 
quality of the water employed, and the state of the flax- 
plant. After the first process, the stalks are dried, and 
in this state they may be kept in sheaves for years, Af- 
ter the flax has been retted (as the first operation is 
called) and dried, it is broken, repeatedly beaten with a 
flat piece of wood, and also seutched, in order to remove 
all woody particles from the fibre. The last operation 
is termed Heling, which consists in combining the flax 
through and through, in order to separate the different 
threads; after which it is prepared for the spivner’s 
hands. This process is required as much to straighten 
the fibre, as to lessen any Knots or irregularities in the 
filaments. The action of the heckles divides the scutched 
flax into two portions,— the long ones, which remain 
straight after the operation, being termed lines, and the 
woolly mass (ow. Both of these are spun; but the line 
affording better yarn, is, of course, the more valnableof 
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the two. Tho great object in heckling is to produce the 
greatest possible amount of line, and. the least possible 
amount of tow. — Bee SPINNING, LINEN. 
Flnx-comb, (jliks’hém,) n. A hatchet, or toothed 
instrument resembling a comb, used in dressing flax. 

Flax’-dresser, n. One whe combs und prepares flax 
for the spinner. | 

Flax dressing. n. The process of breaking and 
swingling flax. 

Flaxen, (,) a. Made of flax; as, flaren thread. — 
Resembling flax; of the color of flax; fuir ; us, /Laxen 
hair, n flaren wig. 

Flax’man, Jony, a celebrated English sculptor. B. at 
York, 1755. His father was a figure-moulder. The son, 
from his earliest years, exhibited and cultivated his tal- 

ent for designing, and was also attracted by the pictu- 
resque conceptions of Greek mythology. He began to 
study at the Royal Academy in 1770, earning for some 
time a living by making designs for Wedgwood the 

potter, and other persons. He went to Italy in 1787, 

and during the seveu years he spent there, his wife ac- 

companying him, he acquired the highest reputation by 
three series of designa, the illustrations to Homer, Æs- 
chylus, and Dante. He was chosen A.R.A. in 1797, and | 

rofessor of sculpture in 1810. The monument to Lord | 

ansfield in Westminster Abbey, the group of Cephalus 
and Aurora, Psyche, the group of the Archangel Michael 
and Satan, are among his best works. Ho executed 
many exquisite bassi-relievi, compositions from Scrip- 
ture subjects, and marked by some special religious sen- 
timent. The monuments to Nelson, Howe, and Rey- 
nolds in St. Paul's are by his hand. One of his latest 

and finest productions is the Shield of Achilles. D. 18526 

The sculptures and sketches of Flaxman are now de- 

posited and exhibited ina Gallery, called the * Flaxiuan 

Hall," at University College, London, His Lectures on 

Sculpture ed through a new edition in 1566. 

Flax Seed. n. The seed of the flax-plant; linseed, 

Flax’ weed, n. (It.) See LINARIA 

Flax’-wench,n. A female emplo in spinning. 

Flax y. d. Like flax; flaxen alight color; fair. 

Flay, v.a. [A. S. flean; Gr. phloízo,to peel, from Hs, 
rind, peel, from dd, to overflow; the bark or rind 
bursting when the tree overflows with sah.] To take) 
the skin or rind off; to skin; to strip uff; as, to fluy an 
ox, to be flayed alive. 

Flay er, n. One who flays; one who strips off the hide 
or skin. 

Flea, n. [A. S. flea; D. vlo; Icel. fó; Ger. floh. The 

root is found in A. S. /Lijan, Jleogan, to flee, to escape.) | 
(Ai) The proper position of this insect in entomo- 
logical classification has been the subject of much dis- 
pute. By many authorities, including the distinguished 
names of Latreille, Kirby, and Spence, the Fleas (which | 
form the Linnean genus Pulex) are considered to form 
a distin«t order; the former naturalist treating of them 
under the order Siphonaptera, and the latter, the order 
Aphaniptera, By others they have been arranged with 
the or, ler Diptera, but with little reason, for in certain | 
important characteristics they widely differ from them. 
Although, to all appearance, apterous, the flea possesses 
the rudiments of wings, which are four in number, in 
the form of horny plates, ou the sides of the meto- and 
meta-thoracic segments, the hindmost pair being some 
what larger than the other. This distinctive character 
has been the basis of the classification of Spence, that 
we have adopted Sve APHANIPTERA. 

Flea’bane, n. (Hof) A name given to varions plants 
of the genus Erigeron. from their supposed efficacy in 
driving away fleas, The leaves of Pyrethrum carneum 
and roseum of Europe and Asia are largely used in the 
Preparation of Persian powder, used to destroy insects. 

Flea’-bi te, n. The sting or bite of a flea; the red spot 
caused by such sting or bite. Any small hurt or pain 
like that caused by the sting of a flea. 

Flea’-bitten,a Stung by fleas. — Mean; worthless ; 

Fleak, . [Lat. floccus, a twist of straw.) A Small 
thread, lock, or twist.— Anything made of parts trans- 
versely laid. 

Flea ling. n. A preparatory covering of reeds, over 
which the final covering is laid, in thatching a house. 


= 


Fleam, m. (Gr. iH, from plebs, a vein, and| 
Fleet, r. u. [Tcel. flyta, to hasten. See Furt.) To hasten; 


temnein, to cut.] A sharp instrument used by farriers 
to bleed horses and cattle. It consists of a small, 
po ted blade, thrust from a sheath by means of a spring. 
dar- m. Ar. See l'LEER. 
zlea =W ort, n. (Bot.) Same asfleabane, See ERIGERON, 
eche, (flaishe,) n. (Fr. Hache, an arrow.) (Fort.) A 
small work, so called becanse its outline resembles the 
shape of abroad arrow. It consists of two faces meet- 
ingin a point,and forming a salient angle. This defen- 
sive Jut work is sometimes thrown up during a siege, to 
enable the besieged to pour an enfiliding fire along some 
of the trenches of the enemy; or it is constructed in 
connection with the main works of any fortified place, 
ea corm mand any small valley or glen that might other- 
ise be made available by the enemy us a means of ap- 
Fiegg? to the fortifications. 
Flche (La. a town of France. Seo La FLECHE. 
Chier, Eur, (flat’she-ai,) a French pnlpit 


—a, Full-feathered; able to 


. a, 


~r. d. 
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Fleek'er, v. a. To spot; to mark with strokes or 
touches of different colors; to fleck. 

Flec'tion. n. (Lat. flectio, (rom Jtectere, to bend.] The 
act or power of bending. 

(Gram.) The vnriation of worda by declension, com- 
parison, or conjugation, 

Flee’tor, Flexor, n. (Anat.) The name of several 
muscles, the office of which is to bend parts into which 
they are inserted. 

Fledge, r.a. (A.8. fleogan, to fly: Ger. Hugin, to 
supply with wings.] To furnish with feathers, or wiugs; 
tosupply with the feathers for flight. 

y ; qualified to leave the nest. 

Fledgling, „. A young bird recently fledged. 

Flee, v.n. (imp. and pp. PLED: ppr. FLEEING.) [A. 8. 
Jem; D. vlieden; cel. fya; Ger. flirhen; Lat. fugio: | 


Flegm, n. 
FI 


Flem'ing. n. 
Flem'ing, in Kentucky, a N.E. co.; area, about 500 
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Reo Pntrax. 
See FLEAN. 
An inhabitant or native of Flanders. 


a, n. 


sq. m. divers, Licking River, and Fleming, Fox, and 
Triple creeks. Surface, diversitied; soil, fertile. Min. 
Tron and limestone. Cup. Flemingsburgh. Zop. about 
15.000, 


Fleming, in Michigan, a post-office of Livingston co. 
Fleming, in New York, a post-village and township 


of Cayuga co., on Owaseo Lake, about 5 m. &. by W. of 
Auburn; pop. of township about 2,000, 


Fleming, in Ohio, a village of Licking co., about 10 m. 


E. by N. of Newark. 


—A post-office of Washington co. 
Fleming, iu Pennsy/rania, a post-office of Centre co. 


Gr. pheugó, to flee. The distinction between fiee and, Flemings, in Jidiana,a village of Shelby co., about 


Jly ought to be carefully observed.) To run away; to 
run with rapidity, as from danger; to attempt to escape; 
to hasten from danger or expected evil; to hasten away; 
sometimes preceding /rom. 

To shun; to run from; to escape; to avoid; to 

keep ata distance from. 

Fleece, n. [A. S. flys, fles ; Ger. fliess ; Lat. vellus.] The 
coat of wool shorn from a sheep at one time, See Woor. 

To clip the fleece of a sheep. — To strip of money 
or property; to pull off; to plunder; as, to fleece the 
public, — To spread over; to cover, as with wool, 

Fleece, (Order of the Golden.) | Fr. toison d'or.) 
Ono of the most distinguished umong European orders 
of knighthood. It was fonnded by Philip III. duke of 
Burgundy, in 1430; and ns by its foundation his suc 
sors were declared to be hereditary graud-masters, that 
title passed, with the Burgundian inheritance, to the 
house of Austria; thence, after the death of Charles V. 
to the Spanish line of that hause: but when tlie mon- 
archy of Spain passed to the Bourbons, and the Spanish 
Netherlands to Austria, the archdukes of Austria 
claimed the grand-mastership; and claims are made on 
it at present both by the emperor of Austria and king 
of Spain. The order is consequently conterred both at 
Vienna and Madrid, and is, in both courts, the highest 
in point of rank, — See Fig. 570. 

Fleece dale, iu /»n55ylrania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Fleece'less, a. Having no fleece. 

Flee'cer, n. One who strips, or takes by severe exac- 
tions, 

Fleece. a. Woolly: covered with wool ; as, fleecy flocks. 

—Soft; resembling wool ; as, the fvecy east. — Thomson. 

Fleer, v.n. A. S. fleardian, to trifle; Icel. lyra, to 
laugh, to grin.] To mock; to jest; to gibe with inso- 
lence and contempt; as, “to Jier und. scorn at our 
solemnity.” (Shuks.)—To leer; to grin with an air of 
civility. 

Fleer, v. a. To mock; to flont. 

Fleer, n. Mockery expressed either by words or looks. 
— A deceitful grin of civility, 

Fleer'er, n. One who jests insultingly mocker. 

Fleer'ingly, edv. Ina mocking or de ^! manner., 

Fleet, a celebrated London prison, situated in the Fleet, 
a tributary of the Thames, now covered over; it existed 
as carly as the 13th cent. Pulled down in 1845. Noted 
for its Veet marriages, clandestinely performed by cler- 
gymen imprisoned for debt; forbidden by statute, 1754. 

Fleet, n. [A. S. flota, fliet, n ship, from fleotan, to float ; 
Du. vit: Fr. and Ger. flote; Swed. and It. flotta ; 
Dan. flaade. Root, Sansk. plu, to swim.) This term 
applies to the different detachments, or squadrons, 
which form the navy of any country, which are sta- 
tioned in various parts of the world, for defence, aggres- 
sion, or intimidation. In the more extended interpre- 
tation of the term, it is also applicd to any company of 
vessels united together, and sailing with one object, 
either mercantile or warlike. 

Fleet, n. A. S. et; Du. vliet.) A creek; an inlet; 
an wstuary; a river; a broad ditch, 

Fleet, a. [Icel. flistr, quick, swift, nimble.] Swift of 
pace; nimble; light and quick in motion, or moving 
with lightness and celerity ; moving with velocity, as the 
wind; as, a fleet horse, a fleet runner. 

—Light; superficially fruitful; thin; as, a fleet soil. (Eng. 
prov.) 


to flit as a light substance; to be in a transient state, 
“This world is ail a flecting show."— Moore. 


leet a cable. 
—v. a. To skim, or pass rapidly over the surface of. 
“Tn frail wood on Adrian gulf doth fleet."—Faéric Queene, 
—To cause to pass over lightly or hastily; to consume 


in pleasure or merriment; as, “to flert the time care- 
lessl y." — Shaks, 


IA. 8. Ft, cream.] To skim cream from the surface of. 


(Naut.) To draw asunder the blocks of; as, to fleet a 
tackle. — To make to slip down the barrel of a windlass, 
as n chain. 

Fleet’-foot, Fleet'-footed, a. Swift of foot; run- 
ning rapidly. 
Fleet'img. p.a. Passing rapidly; not durable; tran- 


nor and prelate, B. at Pernes, 1632, county of Avig- 
on. — He was greatly admired as a preacher at Paris, 
and his funeral orations set him on a level with Bossuet. 
1888973 he was received at the French Academy, and in 
SS he was made bishop of Lavaur. Shortly after he 
Was promoted to the see of Nismes; and 


Ulis entire works were published after his death, in 10 


vols. Sv 


Fleck 


Nariegate wi M : ; H 
molti. e with divers colors; to spot; to dapple; to 


0. 
» v. a. [A. S. flikken; Ger. flecken, a spot. ] To 


sient; momentary; transitory ; evanescent; as, fleeting 
joys. 
Fleet'ly, adv. Swiftly; nimbly: with swift pace. 
Fleet'ness, n. Swiftness; rapidity; velocity; celerity; 
| speed; quickness: nimbleness. 


co., abont 150 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 
| Fleet'-winged, d. Flying rapidly. 
Fleet’ wood, a sea-port and bathing-resort of England, 


Flem'ish-horse, u. 


Flemish Language and Literature. 


(Naut.) To slip down the barrel of a capstan; as, to F 


5 m. 8. by W. of Shelbyville. 


Flem'ingsburgh, in Aentucky, a post-village, cap. 


of Fleming co., about 75 m. E. by N. of Frankfort; pop. 
about 1.000. 


Flem'ingsville, in New York, a post-village of Tioga 


co., about ô m. N.K. of Oswego. 


Flem'ington, iu F/orida, a post-office of Marion co. 
Flemington, in N. (,n, à village of Wake co., 


about 15 m. N.W. of Raleigh. 


Flemington, iu New Jersey, a post-village, cap. of 


Hunterdon co., about 30 m. N.N.W. of Trenton; pop. 
about 1,000, 


Flemington, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clin- 


ton co. 


Flemington, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Taylor 


cv., about 10 m. S.W. of Gratton, 


|Flem'ingville, in Jowa, a post-office of Linn co. 
Flemish, a. 
Flemish Bricks, n. pl. Bricks of a yellowish color, 


Of or belonging to Flanders, 


used for pavements. They are harder than the ordinary 
brick, and 72 of them will pave a square yard. 
(Naut.) Au extra foot-rope at 
tremities of the topsail-yards. 

The 


F. is the vernacular Janguage of the Flemings, an an- 
cient people who inhabit certain parts of Belgium and 
Holland, and who number upwards of 2,000,000. It isa 
form of the Low German, and the Dutch of the present 
day is a modern offshoot of it. It is more palatal and 
nasal than the language of Holland, which, on the other 
hand, is more puttural; but the differences nre not 
essential. So little change has taken place in this lan- 
guage, that the earliest monument of its literature, an 
ordinance of Duke Henry I. of Brabant (1229), is per- 
fectly intelligible at the present day. Among the more 
remarkable of the earliest works in this language are, 
the Rymbybel, or “Bible in Rhyme,” and the Seel 
Histovicel, the “ Historical Mirror," of J. Van Maerlant 
(born in 1235); the “Civic Laws of Antwerp“ (1300); 
the “Chronicle of J. Van Clere,” and many others; a 
translation of Boethius, by Jacob Velt, of Bruges, of the 
15th century, and the ** Hive of the Catholic Church,“ 
by Philip Van Warnix (1569). Many French forms of 
speech were introduced during the Burgundian reign, 
und also many Dutch during the sway of the Hapsburgs: 
so that the old. Flemish lost much of its parity and 
terseness. Hooft, Vondel, and Cats are the three men 
whose names figure most prominently among the writers 
of the 17th centu but the I8th furnishes scarcely 
any name of note. Under Napoleon, every effort was 
made to suppress the use of this language and intro- 
duce the French; and it is only since the revolution of 
1830 that the Flemish has again come to occupy its for- 
mer position. Since that time numerous societies and 
unions have been formed, newspapers and periodicals 
published, and other means adopted, with a view to 
diffusing a knowledge and n taste for the cultivation of 
this language. Among the names of those who have 
most exerted themselves with this object are: Willems, 
Blommaert, Van Ryswick, Conscience, Van de Voorde, 
Delecourt, l'antzenberg, Van Duyse, Snellaert, De Laet, 
Dedecker, David, and Bormann. The government was 
at first opposed to, or at least looked with coldness upon, 
this movement; but latterly it has come to recognize 
it, and give it countenance. On the occasion of a lin- 
guistic congress at Ghent, in 1841, the members of the 
government, for the first time, publicly addressed the 
people in the F language. 
lem'ish School. (Painting.) The school formed 
in Flanders, originally established by the brothers Van 
ivck, at Ghent and Bruges, at the commencement of the 
lóth century. It seems to have been allied to the old 
School of Cologne in its method of execution; but the 
Van Eycks exchanged the tempera vehicle for varnish, 
Memling, Roger Vander Weyden, Quinten Matsys, 
Mabnse, and Antonij Moro were the great masters of 
the earlier period. Rubens and Vandyck were the grent 
masters of the second period. after it became the fashion 
to study in Italy. Snyders, Jordaens, Gaspar de Crayer, 
and the younger Teniers were also great masters. The 
works of this school are distinguished by the most per- 
fect display of chiaroscuro, high finishing without dry- 
ness, bv an admirable union of colors well blended and 
contrasted, and by a flowing, luxurious pencil. But the 
Flemish painters, like the Dutch, represented nature ns 
they found her, and not as she should be. Rubens aud 
Vandyck, though men of the greatest genius, were not 
free from this defect. 


the 


died in 1710. FIeet'ville, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Luzerne Flench, v. a. To strip off the blubber of a whale, layer 


by layer. 


Fleneh'-gut, n. The blubber of a whale, when cut up 


in strips. ° 


co. Lancaster, at the entrance of Morecambe Bay, 18 m. | Flench'ing, n. The operation of cutting the blubber 


N.W. of Preston; pop. 4,726. 


frum a whale. 
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Flense, v. a. Sume as FLENCH, q. v. 

Flens'ing. n. Same as FLENCHING, Q. v. 

Flens'/borg. or FLENS/BURG, « seaport-town of North 
Germany, on the E. coast of Schleswig-Holstein, at the 
bottom of a deep fiord of the Baltic, 19 m. N.N.W. of 
Schleswig, with a good harbor. Manuf. Sugar, spirits, 
cloth, paper, tobacco, and chiefly tiles, which are largely 
exported; ship-building is actively engaged in. Jp. 
21,050. 

Flens'burg, in 7/I/nois, a village of Effingham co., abt. 
100 m. S.E. of Springfield. 

Flers, a town of France, dep. Orne, 35 m. W.N. W. of 
Alençon; 

Flesh, u. 


p. 6,000. 
64. S. plese; Ger. fleisch.] The muscular part 
of an animal, or the 


fter solids, as distinguished from 
the bones and the fluids. As a general appellation it 
may be taken to include the blood-vessels, nerves, cel- 
lular tissue, &c. — See Muscce, Tissur, &c. 

—Animal food, in distinction trom vegetable; the body of 
beasts and birds used as food.—The body, as distinguished 
from the soul.—Animal nature. Animals of all kinds. 
Men in general; mankind. — Human nature; carnality; 
corporeal appetites; a state of unrenewed nature; cor- 
rupt nature.—RKindred; stock; family.—The soft, pulpy 
substance of a fruit; that part of a root, fruit, &c., which 
js fit to be eaten, 

(Chem.) The F. of animals consists of fibrine in a 
congulated form, permeated by at least three times its 
weight of water and fluid, consisting partly of blood 
and partly of substances secreted from it. The soluble 
matters consist chietly of albumen, the soluble salts of 
the blood, two animal principles called kreatine and 
inosite, and phosphoric, lactic, butyric, acetic, and formic 
acids. The salts consist of the phosphate of potash, mag- 
nesia,and lime and a small quantity of chloride of sodium. 

Flesh, v.a. To initiate; — from the sportsman's practice 
of feeding his hawks and dogs with the first game that 
they take, or training them to pursuit by giving them 
the flesh of animals. 

„Hast thou fesht thy maiden sword? "—Shaks, 

—To harden; to establish in any practice, as dogs by often 
feeding on anything. 

“A woman fleshed in malice."—Sidney. 

—To glut; to satiate. 

He fleshes his will in the spoil of her humour." —SAaks. 
Flesh’-broth, n. Broth made by decocting flesh. 
Flesh’-brush, u. A brush for exciting action in the 

skin by friction. 

Flesh’-clogged, a. Encumbered with flesh. 

Flesh'-color, n. A pale-white with a blush of pink. 

Flesh’-colored, o. Having the color of flesh. 

Flesh'-diet, ». Food consisting of flesh. 

Fleshed,«. Corpulent; fat; having abundance of flesh. 
—Used ; accustomed; inured; hardened, 

Flesh'er,7. A butcher. (The term is peculiar to Scotl.) 

Flesh'-fly, n. Sec Musca. 

Flesh'-fork,. A fork for trying meat and taking it 
from the caldron. 

Flesh’-hook, u. A hook to draw meat from the boiler, 

Flesh'iness, n. The quality of being fleshy; plump- 
ness; fuln : grossness; corpulence. 

Flesh'/less, 3. Destitute of flesh; lean. 

Flesn'liness, n. The quality of being fleshly; the 
carnal passions and appetites. 

Flesh'ly, 4. Corporeal ; carnal: worldly; lascivious ; 
voluptuous.—Consisting of flesh; animal; not vegeta- 
ble. — Human; not tial; not spiritual or divine. 

Flesh'1y-mind'e iiven over to sensual delights. 

Flesh'-ment, u. Animal food. 

Flesh’ment, n. The act of initiation; the excitement 
attendant upon initiation. 

Flesh’-monger, ». Que who deals in flesh: a pimp. 


Flesh'-pot, 2. A vessel in which fesh is cooked. 

Flesh’y, a. Plump: fat: corpulent; gruss. 

?ulpous and succulent, as fruit. 

Fletch'er, n. A maker of bows and arrows. 

Fletch’er, Joox, un English dramatic poet, n. 1576, 
who wrote several plays in conjunction with Beaumont. 
In this dramatic partnership. it is said that F 
found fancy and Beaumont judgment. He p. 1625. The 
principal piece of his own writing is a dramatic pastoral 
entitled The Faithful Shepherdess ; und there is no doubt 
that it suggested the idea of Milton's Comus. Edward 
Phillips, the nephew of Milton, classes Fletcher with 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, as one of the “ happy tri- 
umvirate” of the age. 

in Olio, a post-village of Miami co., abt. 80 

i; pop. abt. 500, 

Fletch'er, in Vermont, a post-township of Franklin co.; 
pop. abt. 950, 

Fletif erous, a. [Lat. fetus, a weeping, and ferre, to 
bear,] Causing weeping or lamentation. 

Flet-milk, n. ( Fit, pp. of fleet. q. v.] Skimmed milk. 

Fleur-de-lis, ( ir’de-lec,) n. Fr., flower of the lily.] 
(Her.) The flower of the water-lily or yellow flag, which 
constituted the principal feature in the armorial bear- 
imgs of the monarchs of France prior 
to the execution of Louis XVI., and 
under the Restoration. It was in- 
troduced into the arms of France 
about the year 114i, being first borne 
by Louis VII. This monarch, who 
had exercised regal power during 
the lifetime of his father, had prob- 
ably adopted and worn it even prior 
to this date as his badge or cogni- 
zance, as the Plantagenets distin- 
gnished thempalves by bearing a 
sprig of broom; and from this circumstance its present 

mame may be derived, 


Fig. 1031. 
FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
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Fleurus, (u,) a town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, 
near the Sambre, 7 m. N.E. of Charleroi; pop. 2,36 
This place is noted for four important battles having 
taken place in its vicinity. The first took place on 
Aug. 30, 1622, between the Spaniards under Gonsalvo 
ot Cordova, the general of the Catholic League, and the 
troops of the Protestant Union commanded by the Bas- 
turd of Mansfeld and the dukes of Brunswick and Saxe- 
Weimar, Both sides claimed the advantage. The second | 
was fought July 1, 1690, Montmorency, duke of Luxen- 
bourg. defeating the Prince of Waldeck, one of the most | 
able of the generals of the Augsburg League, The third, 
was that in which General Jourdain deteated the Im- 
perialists under the Prince of Coburg, June 26, 1794. 
The fourth, more commonly known as the battle of 
Ligny, took place on the 16th of June, 1815. On that day 
Blücher was deteated by Napoleon. 

Fleur'y, ANDRÉ, HERCULE ve, a cardinal and prime 
minister of France, under Louis XV., was born at Lodève, 
in Languedoc, iu 1653. Coming to court, he won gen- 
eral favor by his pleasing person and fine understand- 
ing; became bishop of Fréjus; and, through the in- 
terest of Madame Maintenon, was appointed instructor 
to Louis XV. In 1726 he was made cardinal, placed at 
the head of the ministry, and from his 73d to his both 
year he administered the affairs of his country with 

eat success. Died 1743. 

Fleury, Craupg, a French historian, author of an Eccle- 
siastical History in 20 vols., Manners of the Isruelites, 
&c.; B. 1610; p. 1723. 

Flew, imp. of FLY, q. v. 

—n. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

Flex, v. a. [Lat. flerus, from flectere, to turn.] To bend. 

Flexnn'imous, o. ( Lat. gere, to turn, and animus, 
tlie ming) Of a pliant disposition. 

Flexibility, n. Fr., from Lat. fleribilitas ; from flre- 
tere, to turn.) Pliancy; pliability; readiness to bend; 
as, flexibility of fibres. 

(%% The property which all bodies possess to a 
greater or less degree, Which is evinced in their dispo- 
sition to yield or change their form in a direction at 
right angles to their length, through their own weight 
or by means of any pressure or strain applied to them. 

aces of the same material differ from each other in the 
degree of flexibility they exhibit, in proportion to their 
length and thickness. "Thus it is evident that a cylin- 
drical bar of iron an inch in diameter and twenty feet 
in length will exhibit a far greater degree of flexibility 
than another which is only half the length, and has a 
dinmeter of two inches. This may be seen by resting 
the extremities of each on supports of equal height,| 
when the long would become curved in form through 
its own weight, its centre being considerable below a 
chord drawn from one end of it to the other ; while the 
thicker bar would be scarcely bent out of the straight 
line. Materials also exhibit a greater degree of flex- 
ibility in one condition than in another; metals, for in- 
stance, yielding far more readily to pressure when 
heated than when cold. A wrought-iron beam which 
would sustain a great weight without perceptive deflec- 
tion when cold, would bend considerably under the 
same weight when red-hot. "The great flexibility of 
ropes of hemp and metal renders it quite impossible to 
stretch them horizontally in a. straight line, as may be 
seen in the case of a rope stretched for tlie performance 
of a tight-rope dancer. There is no material that will 
not exhibit flexibility in some degree, because there is 
no substance in nature that is perfectly rigid and in- 
flexible; but the degree of flexibility possessed by any 
material 18 denoted by the extent to which it will bend, 
or by the weight which it will support without breaking. 
This property must not be confounded with that of 
elasticity: elastic bodies will return to their former 
shape when they have been bent or altered by pressure 
in any way; but bodies which possess flexibility with- 
out elasticity do not return to their original form in all 
cases. A straight bar of iron, though bent by its own 
weight only, will not exactly resume its original shape, 
althongh a rope will do so. The consideration of the 
deflection or flexibility of beams of wood and iron bars 
and girders, as well as of ropes and chains, and other 
materials, is an important point in the construction of 
buildings, bridges, and engineering works of various 
kinds. — See MATERIALS, STRENGTH OF. 

Flexible. (%- H.) a. | Fr., from Lut. ferthilis.] That 
may be bent; readily bending without breaking: pliant: 
pliable; supple; not stiff or rigid; yielding to pressure; 
as, a flexible stalk, flerible steel. — Capable of yielding 
to entreaties, arguments, or other moral force; trac- 
table; ily managed or turned; not firm; accommo- 
dating; inconstant; wavering: ductile. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flerible."—Shaks. 


—That may be accommodated or suited to various forms 
and purposes. 
* This was a principle more fierible to their purpose." Rogers. 


Flex'ibleness, n. Easiness or readiness to be bent; 
pliability. 

Flex'ibly, adv. Ina pliant manner. 

Flexicos'tate, a. [Lat. flecus, bent, and costa, a rib.] 
Having the ribs bent. 

Flex'ile. a. (Lat. /lerilis, from flerus. pp. of flectere, to 
bend.] That may be bent; easily bent; pliant; pliable; 
as, flerile osiers. 

Flexion. n. [Lat./ferio.] A bend: a part bent: a fold. 

Flex'or,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The name of certain mus- 
cles whose office it is to bend the parts into which they 
are inserted. The antagonistic muscles are termed 
extensors. 

Flex’uous, Flex’uose, a. [Lat. fleruosus, from 


Jlezus, a bend or fold.] (Bot.) Applied to bodies which 
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have a zigzag or wavy direction, 1. e., gently bending 
alternately in opposite directions, as in the case of sume 
stems, the ribs of leaves, &c. 

Flex'ure, n. | Lat. lerura, from flezus, pp. of jlectrre, to 
bend.] The act of bending. — The joint; the part bent. 
— The forin into which a thing is beut. — An obsequious 
or servile cringe. 

(Math.) The flexure of a curve is its bend toward 
or from a straight line, 

Fli'bustier, n. [Fr.] See FILIBUSTER. 

Flie’flac, n. A repeated noise made by blows. 

Flick, u. Same as FLITCH, q. v. 

Flick’er, v.n. [A.S. jlicerian, to move the wings; 
Dut. fliki.eren, to twinkle.| To flap the wings without 
flying. — To waver; to fluctuate, or twinkle, as an um 
steady flame. 

Flick’ering, p.a. Wavering; fluctuating; having a 
fluttering motion. 

—n. A fluttering; short and irregular movements. 

Flick'eringly, a/v. Inan unsteady manner. 

Flicks ville, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of North- 
ampton co., abt. 120 m. N.E. of Harrisbnrg. 

Fli'er, n. One who flees or flies; a runaway. 

(Mach.) The fly of a machine. — See FLY. 
En. pi, Stairs that do not wind: (sometimes written flyers.) 


Flight, (/it.) n. A. S. fliht, from fleogan, to flee, to fly. 
See FLv.] Act of fleeing, or of running away, to escape 
danger, peril, or anticipated evil; hasty exit or de- 


purture. 

The maid pursued her flight ; her flight increased his fire." Pope. 
—Act of flying, or of passing through the air by means of 
i manner of flying; removal from place to place 


Flights of angels wing thee to thy rest." — Shaks. 

—A monnting ; a searing ; lofty elevation and excursion; 

as, Aight of fancy, a flight of ambition ; — in a bad sense, 
xtravagant sully; excursion; escapade; as, a flight 
of folly. 

Above the vulgar Aight of common souls." — Murphy. 
—A series of steps or stairs from one floor to another. 
—The husk or envelope of oats, 

To put to flight, to rout, compel to run away, or make 
a hasty retreat. 


| Flighted, ( //'ed.)) a. Taking wing or flight; flying. 
|Flight'ily.odv. Ina flighty or airy manner. 


Flight'iness, n. State or quality of being flighty or 
volatile; levity; giddiness; volatility; as, flightiness of 
manner. 

Flight’-shot, n. 
shot from the bow. 
“The May-pole ... half a flight-shot from the king's oak. — Scott. 

Flighty.( iti.) a. Fleeting; swift; momentary ; tran- 
sient; as, a flighty purpose. — Wild; full of flights; in- 
dulging the sallies of imagination; unsettled ; volatile; 
giddy; somewhat delirious, or disordered in mind; as, 
“a flighty enthusiast." — Harford. 

Flim'sily. adv. Ina flimsy or shallow manner. 

Flim'siness, n. State or quality of being flimsy; thin; 
weak texture of body; weakness; lack of substance or 
solidity ; as, the flimsiness of bank-paper. 

Flimsy, (At. a. [From the root of Frum, q.v.) 
Filmy; thin; slight: weak; feeble; without solid sub- 
stance; without strength, spirit, or force: superficial ; 
shallow; as, a flimsy pretext, a flimsy argument, a flimsy 
excuse. 

Proud of a vast extent of imsy lines." — Pope. 

—n. Thin paper; cap-paper; transfer-paper. — A cant 
term, applied in England to a bank-note, 

Flinch, (/linsh,) v. n. [O. Ger. wenkjan, wankén, to 
waver, to shrink, allied to Lat. rari/lo, to sway to and 
fro: Sansk. valh, to move one's self.| To shrink; to 
withdraw from ; to fail of proceeding, or of performing 
anything; to wince; as, to bear pain without flinching. 

“Oh, ingratitude, that John Bull should flinch at last, and 
pretend that he can disburse no more money.” — Arbuthnot. 

Flinch'er, n. One who flinches, fails, or shrinks from. 

Flineh'ingly.adrv. In a flinching or wincing manner. 

Flin'der-mouse, ». A bat. 

Flin'ders, n. pl. (Scot. flenders.] Splinters; chips; 
fragments. 

Fling, v.a. (imp. and pp. FLUNG, pp. FLINGING.) [Can- 
sative of fly; A. S. fligan, to cause to fly, cansative of 
eigen, to fly or flee.) To cause to fly from tbe band; 
to hurl; to dart; to cast with violence from; as, to fling 
a stone, 

“Tis fate that flings the dice; and, as she finga, 
Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants kings.” — Dryden, 

To send forth; to emit; to scatter. 

“ The sun begins to fing his flaring beams." — Milton. 


—To throw to the ground; to prostrate; hence, by impli- 
cation, to frustrate; to baffle: to overthrow; to defeat; 
as, the horse flung him, to fling an adversary. 

To fling away. to discard; to reject; to dismiss; as, 
“fling away ambition." (.) - To fling down, to hurl 
or throw to the ground; to demolish; to rnin. — T» fiing 
in, to throw in; ns, to fling a stone in water. To fling 
off. to baffle in the chase; to defeat of prey; as, “men 
too well acquainted with the chase to be flung off by any 
false steps or doubles." (Addison.)—To rid one's self 
of; to discard; to give the cold shoulder to; as. to 
Jing off a mistress. — To fling open, to throw open, or 
wide open; to open with haste or violence; us, to fling 
open a gate or door.— To fling out, to utter harshly 
or abruptly; us, to fling out a sarcasm, she flung rus 


The distance traversed by an arrow 
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abusive words. — To fling up, to abandon; to cease fol- 
lowing; to relinquish; as, he slung up his place in disgust, 
Fling, v.n. To flounce; to wince; to throw; to break 
into violent and irregular motions, 
„The angry beast began to kick, and fling, nnd wince.” Hudihras. 
—To cast in the teeth; to upbraid; to utter barsh lan- 


guage ; to sneer. 
„Thus back I fling the lie." — Davies. 
ro rush away angrily; to throw one's self in a hasty, 
nate, or violent mauner;—omitting self; as, she 
flung out of the room in a pet. 

Ty fling out, to become unruly or outrageous; as, 

* Duncan s horses . . . flung out." — Shaks. 
Fling.” A throw; a jerk; a cast from the hand; a 


flounce. 
~A gibe; a sneer; a sarcasm; a severe or contemptuous 
remark. 
lere to have a 
Both at seuate - and king." — Swift, 


—A kind of dance. 
Flinger, u. One who casts or flings; a giber. 
Flin K ing-comb. n. [0. Ger. flinken, to make ready.) 
A dre-ssing-table comb for the hair. 
Flimé, n. [A.8. flint; Ger. flintensiein.) (Min) A 
variety of quartz, allied to Chalcedony, q- v. bat more 
ue and of dull colors, usually gray, smoky brown, 
and brownish-black, It breaks with sharp cutting 
edges and a conchoidal surface. Fis nearly pare silica, 
It often occurs in layers of irregular nodules and sune- 
times in flat tabular banda. These nodules consist largely 
of thre remains of infusoría, sponges, and other marine 
productions. The coloring-matter of the common £F. is 
mostly carbonaceous matter, and it usually contains 
also ut one per cent. of alumina and peroxideof iron, 
with one or two of water. After being calcined and 
ground, F.is often nsed in the manufacture of glass, 
earthenware, and porcelain. 

Fii sa t-glass, n. 8% GLASS. 

Fli sa € -heart, Flint-henrted,a. Having a hard 
heart z obdurate ; croel. 

Flizan& Im'plemente, (6e) The name given to 
stormy materials imperfectly sculptured, supposed to be 
the relics of the primitive inhabitants of. Europe, which 
have been discovered from time to time, by being acci- 
dental ly turned up whilst ploughing iu fields, or by the 
ten loas search of some indefatigable antiquaries. Those 
which have already been discovered do not differ in the 
sligh test respect from the rude weapons constructed of 
fint Which are used even in the present day by the 
savages inhabiting portions of Asia, America, Africa, 
and the islands in the Indian Archipelago and the South 
seas. Arrow-heads and hatchets are the forms in which 
the weapons are mostly discovered, and there is an un- 
limited variety in the shape and construction of even 
these. The precise nature of these implements, the fact. 
that they must have been of human manufacture, und the 
clear proof of their position in situ with bones and other 
romains of animals contemporaneous with the savages 
who «nate the implements, are the points of chief in- 
terest. They are principally composed of flint, bat in- 
clade granite, Jade, serpentine, jasper, basalt, and other 
stones. Many of them are so slightly and roughly 
man ua fiactured that ey might of themselves escape no- 
tice ; but some, and of these some in exch important 
lcalit y, are distinctly eut into definite shapes, always 
nezrly the same, and corresponding in appearance with 
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like those of Australia, or half-civilized men like the 

Indians of North America — for a period so enormonsly 

more distant than the most ancient historic event, that 

the imagination shrinks from the consideration of the 
question, 

Flint, or Fuytsnine, a maritime co. of England, in N. of 
Wales, consisting of two se 
and most important of which is bounded on the N. by 
the Irish Sea, on the E. by the estuary of the Dee, and 
the river Dee itself, and on the S. and W. by Denbigh- 
shire; the other and smaller portion lies along the 8. 

bank of the Dee between the coa, of Chester and Salop. 


Area, 259 aq. m., being the smallest of the Welsh coun- | 


ties. Surfucr, diversified, a range of high hills separat- 
ing it on the W. from Denbighshire, Soil, Highly fer- 


tile and productive, consisting, in & great of the 
celebrated Vale of Clwyd. Rivers. Dee, Cl and Alyn, 
Prod, Wheat, barley, rye, and excellent produce. 
Min. This county possesses the richest li nes in the 


kingdom; copper, coal, limestone, &c., ure also largely 
mined. Manuf. Cottons; the larger portion of the in- 
dustry of this co., after agriculture, is however devoted 
to lead and copper smelting. Chief Towns. Flint (the 
cap.), Holywell, Mold, and Overton, Pup, (1881) 80,373. 


Fig. 1032. — FLINT CASTLE. 

FLINT, a borough and rt, and cap, of above co,, on 
the watuary of the Dee, II m. N.W, of Chester, and 185 
N. W. of London, It has the remains of a noble castle 
(Fig. 1032), built by Edward I., and memorable in his- 
tory as the scene of the imprisonment of Richard II., 
* Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., (Shake. Richard 
IL. act. iil.) Ind. Lead nnd copper smelting. Pop. 3,770. 

Flint, in Minois, a post-township of Pike co., on the 
Illinois River, abt. 9 m. N.E. of Pittsfield; pop. abt. 400. 

Flint, in /ndíana, a post-office of Steuben co. 

Flint, in /ndian Territory, n P. O. of Cherokee Nation. 

Flint, in mwa, n post-office of Mahaskn en, 
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Flip'dog. 


„ n. The iron used for heating flip. 

Flip'-flap, a. Noting the repeated noise or stroke of 
something fat and loose. 

Flip’-flap, n. The repeated noise or stroke of some- 
thing flat and loose, 

Flip'pancy, n. Pertness; heedless volubility. 


portions, the largest | Flip’pant, a. [Probably from H. Johnson.) Of 
siiooth, fluent, and rapid speech; + ing rapidly and 
with ease; having a voluble tongue; talkative; as, a 


(ppant tongue. 

—Pert; petulant; waggish; voluble and thoughtless; us. 
“away with flippant epilugues.”’ — Thomson, 

Flip'pantly, adv. 1n a flippant manner. 

Flip pantnews, n. The quality of being flippant. 

Flipper, n. The paddle of a sea-turtle; the arm of a seal. 

—The broad fin of a fish. 

—The hand; as, “ Messmate, give us your flipper” — 
Marryat, (Colloq.) 

Flip’pin, in Kentucky, a post-office of Monroe co, 

Flip'pos, in Virginia, n post-office of Caroline co, 

Flirt, v. a. [Probably formed from firer. Flirt unites 
the meanings of fiser and its root, ler, See FLEER and 
Leen.) To throw with a jerk, or sudden effort or exer- 
tion; to mug suddenly; us, to flirt u glove. 

“ The scavenger 
Flirta from his cart the mud in Walpole's face." —Swift. 

—To toss or throw abont; to wave or move qnickly and 
playfully; as, “ permit me to flirt your fan.” — Earl of 
Dorset. 

—To jeer at; to deride ; to banter; to treat contemptuously. 
“Iam ashamed; I am scorned ; I am flirted." — Beanm. and FL 

—v. n. To throw out bantering or jeering words; to giba; 
to deride; to utter disdainful language. 

—To run about perpetually ; to act with giddiness, or from 
a desire to attract observation and attention ; to act with 
levity; to play at coquetry or courtship; to uet; to 
be flattering, unsteady, and inconstant; as, t girl 
Jiirts with half the garrison, 

—n. A quick throw or cast ; asndden jerk ; a darting motion. 

One irt of the spread fan, and all the vision files." — Pope. 

—A young girl who acts with giddiness, or plays at court- 
p a woman who flirts; a coquette; a forward, pert, 
and empty-hearted girl; na, a ball-room flirt, “a young 
flirt about town." — Addison. 

Flirta’tion, n. A flirting; a quick, jerky motion. 

—Coquetry ; playing at courtship; interchange of tender 
looks and soft nothings; serio-comic lovemaking; as, 
the heroine of a hundred flirtations. 

“I assisted at tbe birth of that most t word d 
aqu: ^ ere Mirtation. 
rising: p. a. Throwing; jerking; tossing; darting 
ou 

—üGiddy ; pea 

Flirt'ingly, udv. In a flirting manner. 

Flisk, « small river in Ireland, flowing into the Lake 
of Killarney. 


Flint, in Michigan, n post-town, cap of Genesee c^., on Flisk, n. A large tooth comb. i 
Flint River, abt. 65 m. N.W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 4,500, Flit, v. m. [Dan. flyti, to move, to remove ; flytning, a 


Flint, in 0%, n post-office of Franklin co. 


Flint Creek, in ///inois, enters the Mississippi River| Lid, to remove. 


from Des Moines co. 


—A village of Lake co., abt. 25 m. N.W. of Chicago. 
Flint Creek, in Indiana, enters the Wabash River 


from Fountain co. 


Flint Creek, in New York, enters the Canandaigua 


Lake from Ontario co, 


the heard stones still used 3 sivages for arrow-| —4A post-village of Ontario co., abt. 185 m. N. W. of Albany. 


herds, axe-he «ds, lance-heads, and rough knives, Some 
few nice even more carefully finished and smoothed, The 
moet mnumerous ure flakes of flint apparently intended 
for Kmxíves. The most perfect are oval or ones 
sones. So large a number of them have been found in 
certain spots as to lead to the supposition that they have 
beem intentionally buried, or that a manufactory of 
therm existed there. The chivf localities for these ob- 
jects, at first, were two or three gravel-beds on the banka 
of the Somme, near Amiens and Abbeville, in France, 
Many caverns and some gravel-beds in the sonthern and 
western parts of — have since yielded them, 
They have been found also in Belziam, Germany, and 
man always with the same associations. The evidence 
of their being of the age of the gravel-deposit is varied 
and fragmeutary, but on the whole satisfactory, In the 
first place, the gravel is undisturbed, and it is clear that 
all perts of the deposit must hive been placed. where 
we find them at some one time, and have since been 
covered up by a natural accumulation of subsoil and 
soil. The flints are found not at the top, nor always 
Rear the top, but occupying a definite place in the mass 
either with or below the bones of extinct quulrupeds, 
such as elephants and rhinoceroses, The naturally 
broken and rolled flints are weathered generally in à | 
ferdicalar way, and these sculptured flint- are weathered | 
the same way and to the same extent, The gravel. 
occupies n position «o much above any water-level in the | 
neighborhood, that the general level of the whole land 
must have changed since the deposit, to account for its 
Accumulation. In the case of the caverns, the imple- 
ments are found sealed up with extinct bones, by a 
natural incrustation of limestone, and then, after being 
ns sealed up, deposits of more recent dute have been 
upon them. In some cases the implements have 
found under the bones of animals that have either 
9n the «pot or been dragged into the cave while 
rh "Icom, . Among such animals are bears, hymnus, 
'NOCeroses, elephants, and hippopotamuses, of extinct 
species, Horns of reindeer, on which are etched recog- 
Able figures of the reindeer, have been found with im- 
Plenients and human bones in the south of France. 
* Eeneral result of this curious inquiry, it would seem 
t there must have been human inhabitants — savages 


Flint Hill, in Missouri, a 


t-village of St. Charles 
en, abt, 50 m, W. N. W. of St. Louis. 
Flint Hill, in Virginia, a 

co,, about 35 m. S. of Winchester. 


Flint Island. in Kentuciy, a P. O. of Meade co. 


Flint'iness, n. The quality of being hard, obdurate, or F 


cruel. 
Flint'kalk, n. 
Flint'-Iock, n. 

fixed in the hammer, for striking on the steel pan. 


Ger.] (Mi.) Rame ns DOLOMITE, q. v. 


Simmonds, F 


Flint's Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Washington co. 
Flint River, in Alabama, 
from Morgan co. 


Flint River, in Georgia, rises in Clayton co., and flow-| . A fly: 


ing in a general 8, course, enters the Chattahoochee River 
from Decatur co. Length abt. 300 m. Indian name, 
Thronasterska, 

Flint River, in Jowa, a township of Des Moines co. ; 


ap. 1.284. 

Flint River, in Michigon, rises in Lapeer co., and flow- 
ing in a tortuous S. We then N.W. course through Geneseo 
co., joins the Shiawassee River in Saginaw co., to form 
the Saginaw River. 

Flint Spring, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Callaway co. 

e 3 * q.v. 

nt'stone, in Maryland, a post-village of Alleghany 
co., abt. 12 m, E. of dmi iam. bc » 

Flint ville, in S ('urolína, n village of Marion dist., 
abt. 130 m. E. by N. of Columbia, 

Flint'y, a. Made of, or resembling flint; excessively 


e lock of n musket, having a steel | Flite, v. n. 


moving,a removal; Icel, flyt, to carry; Swed. & Goth. 
To fly away with a rapid flight; to 
dart through the nir with celerity; to move along with 
velocity; as, a flitting cloud. 
“A shadow fits before me." — Tennyson. 
To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
Changed to a bird, and sent to f in air." — Pope. 
—To pass or move with haste from place to place, us a light 
substance; to remove; to migrate. 


“It became a received opinion that the souls, departing this 
life, did flit out of one body Into another.” — Hooker, 


t-village of Rappahannock | o remove from one habitation or place of residence to 


another. — To be unstable; to be easily or often moved, 
agitated, or urbed; as, Lg air." — Dryden. 
Hitch, n. rues Jlicce ; Dan. flekke: Ger. fleck, a cl 

a slice.) The side of a hog, salted and cured; as, n fli 


of bacon. 
[A. S. flitan, to quarrel.] To wrangle; to 
rou: to make a row or rumpus. (Prov. Eng.) 
it‘ter, n. (Ger, flittern, to glitter.] A tag; a rag; a 
batter; a fragment. 


enters the Tennessee River 8 Same as FLINDER-MOURR, g. v. 


Flit'ting, p.a. Moving by starts; fluttering. 

ng with celerity ; a fluttering. 

Flit'tingly, adv. Ina flitting manner. 

Flix, u. Same as Fivx, q. v. 

Flix'-weed, n. (Bot) See SNN MN. 

Float, (t.) n. IA. S. flota. See the verb.] That which 
swims or is borne on water; a flonting mass; a raft; 
anything that floats on the surface of a fluid; as, “a 
Sloat of weeds and rushes.” (L. Estrange.) — A cork or quill 
connecting with an angling-line, and resting on the sur- 
fnce of the water, in order to afford indication of the 
bite of a fish. 

( Mach.) A fint piece of stone or other material at- 
tached to a valve in the feed-pipe of the boiler of & 
steam-engine, and supported upon the surface of the 
water by a counter-weight; either for showing the 
a of the water, or regulating the supply from the 

tern. 


hard; as, a flinty rock, a flinty heart. — Hard of heart :| —The flont-board of tho wheel of a steamboat. See Pap- 


cruel P lined inexorable, — Full of flints; as, Jlinty 
groan 
Flint'y-henrted, a. Having a hard, unfeeling heart. 
Flinty Sinte, n. (Min.) An impure quartz, having a 
slity structure. It contains about 75 per cent. of silica, 
with some lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, 


ture is splintery rather than conchoidal, and it is more or 
less translucent. It passes gradually into clay slate, with 
which it is often found in intimate geological connection. 
As Flip. n. A drink made of spirits, beer, and s 
heated hy a hot iron; as, egg-/lip. (Called in 
egg-nog.) 


and 
U. 8. 
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éc. Its truc- v. u. 


DLE-BOARD, 

—A floor, or level space of earth, 18 feet sqnare and 1 
deep. (Mortimer.)— A sort of amoothing-tile. — An in- 
strument for plastering, used by masons, — A low cart 
used Aa. K pow heavy loads. (Eng.) 

«B. fleótan, flotian; L. Ger. floten, vloten ; O. 
Ger. fluizan; Lat. fluito, to float, freq. of fluo, to flow; 
0. Icel. Hut, to flow. Root Sanak. to swim.) Tobe 
borne or sustained on the surface of a finid; to be buoyed 
up; to swim; not tas uk; not to be aground. 

“ Theswans on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swzn 3 1" — Wordsworth. 


FLOC 
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—To move or be conveyed on water; to be buoyed up and 
moved or conveyed in a fluid, as in air; to move with a 
light, irregular course. 

there seems a floating whisper on the hills." — Byron. 

Ploating debt, capital, de., that part of the debt of a 
State which is uot stable, and is to be paid at demand or 
at short term. 

Float, v.a. To cause to float or pass by something; to 
cause to be conveyed on water; as, the vessel floated oft 
with the tide. 

—To flood; to inundate; to submerge; to overflow. 

“ Venice looks. at a distance, like a grea! town half sloated by a 
deluge. ' — Addison. 

(Plastering.) To damp and level the surface of a wall, 
&c., with a float frequently wetted. 

Floated work, plastering smuothed and levelled by 
means of a float. 

Flont' able. a. That may be floated; as, floatable wood. 

Floatage, (//5ij) n. Anything floating on water. 

Flont'- Aard, n. A board of an undershot water- 
wheel, on which the water strikes, giving motion to the 
wheel. 

(Naut.) See PADDLE-ROARD, 

Float'-case,n. A contrivance for elevating bodies by 
the upward pressure of water under an air-tight metal- 
lic case, moving in a well or shaft. — Webster. 


Floater, n. One who floats or swims on the surface 
of water. 

Flont'ing, p.a. Swimming on the surface of water or 
other fluid. Circulating; passing; not fixed; as, the 
floating population, a floating capital. 

Floating, u. The act of swimming on the surface of 
water. 

—Tho watering or overflowing of meadow-lands. 

Float‘ing-bat‘tery, n. (Mar.) A term applied to 
a hulk which bas been cut down and rendered as strong 
and shot-proof as posible, and in which are placed 
heavy cannon and mortars, for the purpose of defending 
or attacking harbors and other maritime strongholds, 
This species of war-vessel was first used at the siege of 
Gibraltar, in the years 1779-1753; and it was again 
brought into use during the Crimean war. On account 
of their clumsiness, and the difficulty of navigating 
them, floating-batteries are, however, pot much in re- 
quest at the present day. 

FKlonat'ing-bridge.n. A bridge formed of beams of 
timber and planks lying on the surface of a river or 
piece of water, — Francis. 

—A flat-bottomed ferry-boat running on chains laid across 
the bottom of a wuter-course, — Simmonds. 

(..) A kind of double bridge, the upper one project- 
ing beyond the lower one, and capable of being moved 
forward by pulleys ; — nsed for carrying troops over nar- 
row moats in attacking the outworks of a fort.— Webster. 

Flonting Islands, Gardens, nnd Houses. 
Gardens and islands, formed of patches of wood and 
weeds, covered with grass, flowers, and other vegetable 
productions, supported on the surface of the water. In 
this country on the Mississippi, and in India on the 
Ganges, such islands, detached from the banks by the 
Torce of the currents, are often seen carried down to 
the sea, with tall trees standing erect upon them. In 
ancient mythology, the island of Delos, one of the 
Cyclades, was supposed to be endowed with floating 
powers, and to be capable of sinking below the surface 
of the deep, and rising again at various intervals, in 
some new spot. In northern India, and on the borders 
of Thibet and Persia, floating gardens are often erected 
by the natives, for the purpose of raising melons, cu- 
cumbers, and other similar vegetables and plants, which 
require a very aqueous soil for their cultivation, These 
gardens, however, are of avery fragile nature, and rarely 
exceed a foot in depth of soil, their prime structure being 
composed of wicker-work, interlaced with reeds and 
wadlings, and covered with matting, over which the 
earth is placed. Floating houses are built by the inhabi- 
tants of Bangkok, the capital of Siam, from motives of 
comfort and safety, These houses form whole streets, 
being anchored in rows, and are capable of being moved 
from one position to another at pleasure. From the 
depth of water, large vessels of from 200 and 500 tons 

en can sail up this picturesque town, and pass 

ide the houses of the inhabitants, These floating 

houses are made of bamboo-stems, wicker-work, and 

palms, with a veranda in. front; and they are built on 

large rafts. Sir John Bowring gives a capital account 
of them in his sketch of Siam. 

Float/ing-light, n. N.,.) A hollow vessel of tinned- 
iron plate made in the form of a boat, with a reflector 
and lantern, used for rescuing persons who have tallen | 
overboard in the niglit.—Also a light attached to a boat | 
or the hull of a vessel moored over a rock or a shoal, to 
serve the purpose of a warning to mariners.— Worcester. 

Flont'ing-pier, n. A pier that rises and falls with 
the tide. 

Flont sam, n. Same as FLOTSAM, g. v. 

Float'-stone, n. ( Min.) A variety of quartz, consisting 
of fibres or filaments aggregated in à spongy form, and 
so light as to float on water until the air in its numerous 
cavities is displaced; found in the chalk-formations of 
Menilmontant, near Paris. 

Float’y, a. Swimming on the surface; buoyant. 

Flo'beey. a town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, 20 m. 
N.E. of Tournai. Manuf. Linens, &c. Pop. 5,814. 

Floccila'tion, Floecita'tion, n. (Med.) Same as 
CARPHOLOGY, 4. v. 

Floccose’, a. Lat. floccus, a tnft.] (Bot.) Bearing or 
closed with locks of soft hair or wool.—Gray. 

Floccose'ly, idv. In a tufted manner. 

Floc’culate, a. (Zi) Applied to the first joint of the 


hind legs, when distinguished by a curling lock of hair. 
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Floce’culence, n. Tho state of being in tnfts or locks. 

Kloec'c ent, d. Having many tuits or locks. 

Floc cus, n; p. FLocr. (Lat.] (Zu.) The tuft of 
flaccid hairs Which terminates the tail of the mammalia. 

(Bol.) A woolly f 
sporules ol certain fu — Brawle. 

Flock, u. [eel Hokki, n close lock of wool; Lat. foccus; 
akin to Gr. plong, a turning or twining.) A lock of wool, 

—A kind of woolly paper. 

Flock, u. A. S. luce, a company: Dan. flok; Icel. flockr ; 
akin to Gr. , n crowd.) A collection of birds, sheep, 
goats, or of small four-footed animals, It is frequently 
limited to sheep, in order to distinguish them from a 
drove of larger unimals. 

—A Christian congregation in relation to their spiritual 
pastor; as, euch Sunday he expatiates to his lock, 

Flock, v.n. To gather in crowds; to collect or assemble 

multitudes; to crowd together, 


—To move in crowds. 


Flock’-bed, n. A bed filled with locks of wool. 

Floek’-paper, ». A kind of wall-paper, having raised 
figures made of finely pulverized and dyed wool, laid on 
the surface and attached by size.— Simmonds. 

Flock’y, a. Having tufts, as wool. 

Klod'den, a village of England, co. Northumberland, 
near the Scottish border, 5 m. S. E. of Coldstream; memo- 
rable as being the scene of the Buttle of Plodden- Field, 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts recorded in British 
history. James IV. king of Scotland, having invaded 
Eugland with a large force, was encountered here, 9th 
Sept., 1513, by an English army under the Earl of Surrey. 
James, who was destitute of every martial quality except 
bravery, was killed, aud his army totally defeated. The 
loss on the part of the Scots was extremely great. Be- 
sides the king himself no fewer than 12 earls, 13 barons, 
and 5 eldest sons of peers, with a vast number of knights 
und persons of distinction, und probably about 10,000 
common soldiers, were lett dead on the field. The Eng- 
lish loss was about 7,000. This is by far the most ca- 
lamitous defeat recorded in Scottish annals; and as there 
was scarcely a family of distinction in the kingdom who 
did not lose one or more members in it, the whole na- 
tion was involved in mourning aud despair, Archibald 
Douglas, the great Earlof Angus, for instance, was killed, 
together with his six sons and 200 knights and gentle- 
men of the name of Douglas. Sir W. Scott has given a 
vivid and generally correct account of this great battle 
in his Marmion. 

Floc, n. |A. S. fleotan, to float.) A body of floating ice. 
—A mass of ice driven upon the shore, 

Floetz, n. (Min. and Grol.) Same as FLETZ, q. v. 

Flog. v.a. (0. Ger, flogarén, to inflame with passion: 
Lat. flagella, to whip, to lash—agrum, a scourge; akin 
to Gr. pliyé, a blow, from pléssd, to strik: To whip; 
to lash; to scourge; to beat or strike with a rod or 
whip; to flagellate; to chastise with a succession of 
blows; as, to flog a sailor with a cat-o-nine-tuils. 

Flog’ger, n. One who beats with a rod or lash. 

Flogging, n. The act of one who flogs; a whipping. 

Flood, n. [A. S., Dan., Swed, Icel. fod; Ger. luth; 

allied to Lat. fluctus; root Sansk. plu, to swim.) A great 

flow of water; a body of moving water; a body of water 
rising, swelling and overflowing land not usually covered 
by waters an inundation; u deluye.—The general deluge 
in the days of Noah. (See DrrvcGk) — Flow; flux; — 
opposed to -A river; a great body or stream of any 
Aui substance, 
What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? "—Shaks. 


—A great quantity; an overflowing; abundance; super- 


abundance; as, a flood of legal tenders. 
(Med.) The menstrual discharge; menses, 

Flood, v. a. To overflow; to inundate; to deluge; to 
overwhelm; us, to flood the rice-fields, 

Flood er, n. Ono who floods or irrigates. 

Flood’-gate, n. A door or gate placed nt the point of 
discharge of à large land-drain or sewer into a river, for 
the purpose of allowing the escape of the inland waters, 
during the intervals of the tides, or of the high waters 
in the rivers, Generally speaking, they are made with 
the hinges upon the upper side, and they open outwards ; 
but they are occasionally made with vertical hinges, so 
hung that when the pressure of the inside waters ex- 
ceeds that of the outside, the gates shall open, 


—Avenue; pussuge; vent; opening; as, jlood-gates of 


sorrow, 

Flooding, n. Any overflowing;— especially an ex- 
cessive discharge of blood from tlie uterus. 

Flood mark. u. The mark or line to which the tide 
rises ; high-water mark, 

Flook, n. Sime us FLUKE, g. v. 

Flook ing. n. (Mininy.) An interruption or shifting 
of a lode or vein of ore by cross grain or fissure; cross- 
flookan; flookan, — Smart. 

Flook’y.a. Seo FLUKY. 

Floor, (//, n. [A. S. flor; Ger. flur; Gael. lár, the 
ground; W. lar, a level surface.]. (Arch.) Any one 
of the stages or platforms which separate the senec e 
stories of a building from which the stories then yes 
are generally named in their order; as ground-tioor, 
first-floor, second-floor, &. The entire platform which 
separates any room from another, above or below it, 
consists of three distinct portions, — the jorsts, the floor 
ting of the room above, and the ceiling of the room bc 
low, The joists are narrow beams of timber abont 214 
inches in thickness, and varying in depth according to 
the extent of span from wall to wall. As the walls of 
the successive stories nre mised to the proper height, 
the joists are laid aeross about 15 or 18 inches apart, and 
the ends are imbedded in the masonry. In building a 
row of houses, care should be taken to keep seven inches 
at least of masonry between the ends of the juists bridg- 
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nent often found mixed with tue 
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ing the space from party-wall to party-wall, to prevent 
them from communicating the flames froni one house 
to another by reason of their contiguity, should a fire 
break out in any one of them. To give greater stiffness 
and steadiness to the joists, they are often conne-ted by 
short cross-stuts of timber nailed transversely to the 
joists and across each other in the form of the letter X, 
at intervals of two or three feet. The ceiling is made 
by nailing laths across the bottom of the joists and 
covering them with two or three coatings of plaster. 
(See PLASTERING.) The flooring consists of red or yellow 
deal planks about nine or eleven inches in width. The 
boards are laid transversely on the joists, and secured 
to them by long floor-brads, after having been pressed 
tightly together by the action of a screw that can be 
attached to the joists in the position required, and at 
any part, like a vice, during the process of laying 
down and nailing the boards. When a very close floor 
is required, the planks must be jointed tegether by 
means of a groove and tongue. (See Joineny.) The 
thickness of the boards varies from one to 114 inches, 
After the planks have been nailed to the joists, the 
brads are driven below the surface with a punch, and 
the edges of the boards are plained, that any ineqnali- 
ties may be removed and the whole extent of flooring 
rendered perfectly level. The kind of floor that has 
just been described is a single-joisted floor, and is that 
which is usually found in buildings of an ordinary char- 
acter, where the span from wall to wall does not ex- 
ceed twenty-four or twenty-five feet. In small houses, 
the joists over a span of this extent are often rendered 
more steady by allowing them to bear on the framed 
partition between roonis below them, on the senii-par- 
titions on either side of folding-doors. When the span 
exceeds this length, and the platforms are intended to 
support any great weight, as ina concert-room, assembly 
rooms, or warehouses, framed doors are adopted, in 
which girders are introduced, which are generally of 
wrought iron, on account of the flexibility and elusticity 
of this material, and by which the great strain of the 
weight above is divided and sustained. These girders 
are connected by binding-joists, and bridging-joists are 
attached to them above, on which the flooring 18 laid, 
and ceiling-joists below, to carry the ceiling of the room 
or rooms beneath. Fire-proof floors may be made by 
filling a framework, peculiarly constructed for the pur- 
pose, with concrete or cement, on which tiles may be 
laid to form the flooring, or joists of timber, on which 
planks may be Inid down and nailed in the ordinary way. 

—A flat, hard surface made of loam, lime, &c., used in some 
kinds of business, as in malting. 

(Naut.) ‘The horizontal portion of a vessel's bottom 
on each side of the keelson. 

To get the floor. To get an opportunity of taking part 
in a debate. 

Floor, r.a. To cover with a floor; to furnish with a 
floor. — To strike down; to prostrate.—To silence by 
some decisive argument. 

Floor'-cloth, n. (Manuf.) Strong canvas woven from 
yarns made ot hemp and flax combined, the surface of 
which is coated with paint, in order to render it a stout, 
solid, aud durable covering for the floors of passages, en- 
trance-halls, staircases, Kc. The canvas used tor this 
purpose is made in piecesabout 100 vards long, and vary- 
ing trom 18 to 24 feet in width, This is done to obviate 
the necessity of joining narrow slips of canvas to form 
wider pieces, in which the seams would produce an un- 
sightly appearance, and be attended with inconvenience 
when laid down, on account of the extra thickness of 
the floor-cloth in those parts where the lengths had been 
sewn together. For narrow floor-cloths for stairs and 
passages, the broad webs are cut to the width required. 
The tollowing is the process used in the manufacture of 
this material: The canyas is first cut into pieces of the 
required length and breadth, and the edyes are fastened 
to the four sides of a large frame, which are then drawn 
apart by machinery, to stretch the canvas as tightly as 
possible, somewhat in the manner adopted in straining 
canvas for Berlin-wool work, The position of the frame 
is vertical, the height being equal to the width of the 
canvas; when this exceeds 6 or 8 feet, the upper part is 
reached by means of light scaffolds or stages, which the 
workmen can move from one end of the piece to the 
other throughout the entire length, whenever occasion 
may require it during the process of painting. The can- 
vas is then in a proper condition for the reception of the 
size and paint, which is laid on to render it fit to undergo 
the final process of printing. It is first coated with 
strong size on both sides, and while this is still damp, 
the canvas is rubbed all over with pumice-stone, to rem 
der it smooth and even. When the size is dry, the cane 
vas receives two coats of paint on each side. The first 
coat is very thick, being more like mortar than paint; 
it is laid on in lumps and patches, and smoothed all over 
the web with a broad flat trowel, in a manner resem- 
bling that in which plaster is laid on a wall. When this 
is thoronghly dry, the surface is again rubbed with 
pumice-stone, and a second coat of thinner paint is laid 
on witha brush. The under side of the canvas requires 
nothing more to be dene to it after this, but the npper 
side receives two or three more coats of thin paint, be 
ing rubbed with pumice-stone after ench coat has been 
laid on, in order to prednce a smooth surface to receive 
the printed pattern. The canvas is now removed from 
the frame and wound round a roller, from which it is 
allowed to pass over a flat table, to receive the impres- 
tion of the blocks. Formerly the patterns were steu- 
Tiled, as the walls of rooms were before paper-hangings 
were introduced; that is to say, they were produced by 
putting coloring-matter on the surface, through holes 
and lines punched in a sheet of tin or pasteboard, so aa 
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to form the design required; but now the printing is Flo'rascope. 


required. for 


effected by blocks, a separate block bein 
blocks are 


every color intruduced into the pattern. 


FLOR 


„In. [Lat. Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
and Gr. skopein, to view.] An optical instrument for 
ting flowers. 


about 15 inches square, and are made of deal faced with | Flo‘raville, in Jiinois, a post-office of St Clair co. 


wood of a fine close grain, 
that part of the pattern which each block is required to 
imprint on the canvas is left on its surface in relief, the 
remaining part being cut away, as in a e emi A 
The surface of the gem d portion of each block 
further cut into sma nares, technically called teeth, 
by narrow grooves g each other at right angles. 
This is done to effect an equal distribution of the paint, 
for if the surface of the partof the blocks were 
left smooth and even, it would the coloring-mat- 
ter uuevenly, and transfer it to the floor-cloth in irreg- 
The impression is effected by applying 
surface of the block to a pad or cushion — 
with the color required; after which it i» transferr 
the floorcloth by means of the handle at the back, and 
pressed forcibly upon it. It is then removed, charged 
with color, and pressed on the canvas close by the 
x the first impression, points being placed at the 
corners of the blocks to insure the regularity of the joiu- 
of the pattern, This process is repeated until the 
1% of the floor-cloth has been covered with that part 
of th» which is imprinted by the first block that 
is u after which the blocks intended to convey the 
— — surface are used in a similar man- 
ner, the pattern is complete. It must then be al- 
lowed to dry, care being taken to give the coloring-inat- 
ter sufficient time to harden thoroughly before the floor- 
cloth is taken into use. The borders along the sides of 
narrow of floor-cloth intended for passages, are 
prod in the same manner, by blocks of the necessary 
width, similarly prepared for the purpose. It should be 
stated that worn-out Brussels carpets afford a good foun- 
dation for floor-cloth, and may be converted into that 
material at any floor-cloth manufactory. A cheap and 
j be made at home for p and 
evem for rooms, by a method suggested by Mr. London, 
in his Encyclopedia of Cottage and Villa Architecture. 
For the former, a single length of strong unbleached 
calico will be required for the ground-work or founda- 
tion of the material; but for the latter, the lengths of 
calico must be joined together, until a piece has been 
produced of sufficient breadth to cover the room for 
which it is required. New calico, however, is not abso- 
lutely requisite, as any pieces of calico or linen that are 
useless for any other pu 6 will do quite as well for 
the basis of the floor-cloth, after they have been neatly 
pned together. The calico must first be stretched on 
he floor by tacks, or by pasting down the edges to the 
boards, after which it must be covered with two or three 
coats of stout waste paper or newspaper, pasted together 
with æ strong to which a little alum has been 
added while boiling. Over this a layer of paper used for 
the walls of rooms must be pasted, which may be laid on 
in lengths, or formed eeu que pieces put together, to 
furnish a design suggested by the taste of the maker. 
When «ry, the floor-cloth must be first painted over with 
&comt of strong sizo, next with two coats of boiled lin- 
seed-oil, and lastly with copal varnish. Floor-cloths 
made inthis manner are strong and inexpensive, and 
may be washed as well as those that have been made in 
the ordinary way. A chenp kind of floor-cloth has been 
lately int for the protection of carpets and stair- 
car ts, somewhat similar to oil-baize, or oil-cloth for 
table-covers. It is mudo on a foundation of thin calico, 
and thinly coated with paint on one side only, after 
which the pattern is imprinted in the usual way, or by 
rollers. See KAMPTULICON (p. 1296) & LINOL&UM (p. 1545). 
Flooring, n. 4 platform; a pavement; the bottom 
of s room or building. — The act of laying a fluor, — 
Materials for floors. Foor. 
Floor’ fess, a. Having no floor. 
Floor’-timbers, u. p. Those timbers of a vessel 
which are placed across the keel, — Dana, 
+ v.n. Same as FLAP, q.v. 
ra. (Mi The godless of flowers and gardens 
among the as Chloris was among the Greeks. 
Bhe was worshipped among the Sabines long before the 
foundation of Rome, and Tatius was the first who raised 
her a temple in the city of Rome, It is said that sho 
married Zephyrus, and received from bim the privilege 
of presiding over flowers, und of enjoying perpetual 
youth. She was represented as crowned with flowers, 
and holding in ber hand the horn of plenty. 
(Astron.) A small planet belonging to the group be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 
(Bot.) A collective name for plants; it is used with 
to the vegetable kingdom in the same way as the | 
term Fuuna with regard to the animal. It is common 
tos k of the Flora of a country or district; and a 
work devoted to the botany of a country or district is 
piled entitled a Flora of that region. | 
1300. in Illinois, a township of Boone co.; pop. about 


vi of Clay co., abt. 25 m. E. of Salem. | 
Cu mend n township of Sauk co. | 
ra Dale, in Pennsylvania, a P. O., of Adams co. 
Flo’. Falls, in New York, a P. O. of Rockland co. 
taie llo a. Lat. floralis, from fios, floris, a flower.) Per- 
ing to or to flowers; as, floral games. 
Bot.) Relating to the blossoms. 
rol envelope, a term applied to the calyx and co- 
la if both are present, or to the calyx when there is 
One, These parts envelop or protect tho more 
vie et organs, stamens, and pistil. 
co, FAI College, in N. Carolina, a village of Robeson 
Flo abt. 95 m. E.W, of Raleigh. 
ran, n. (Mining. Fine-gralned tin. 


with a handle at the back; Florence. (It. Firenze, 


anc. Florentia depen a 
famous walled city of Central bape’ rer late cap. of 
kingdom, situate on both sides i Arno, 63 m. 8. by 
W.of Bologna, 68 E.N.E. of Leghorn, and 187 N.W. of 
Rome. It stands in a richly wooded, well cultivated, 
&nd beautiful valley, encircled by the Apennines, and 
is well built and agreeable, Its shape is nearly a square, 
the sides of which almost d with the cardinal 
points; the Arno intersects it from S. K. to N.W., three 
of the quarters into which it is divided being situated 
on the right, and the fourth on the left bank of the 
river. The communication between the opposite sides 
of the river is maintained by means of 7 bridges. F. 


Fig. 1033. — rLoRzNcE, (from San Miniato.) 


contains a great number of magnificent edifices and 
squares, generally adorned with statues, columna, or 
fountains: there are no fewer than 170 churches, 89 con- 
vents, 2 royal, and many other palaces, 12 hospitals, and 
8 theatres great and small. Each angle of a street pre- 
sents an architectural view, fit to be drawn for a scene 
in a theatre, Many of the houses are palaces; auda 
palace in this city means a magnificent pile, venerable 
from its antiquity, of a square and bulky form, with a 
plain front, extending from 200 to 300 ft., built of huge 
dark-gray stones, in a massive, gloomy, and impressive 
mauner. The roof is flat, with a deep cornice, and bold 
projected soffits, which gives a grand, square, and mag- 
nificent appearance to the whole. The chimneys are 
pou into stacks, tho tops of which, increasing in 
sulk us they rise in height, resemble a crown. Many of 
these palaces are fitted up with great magnificence, and 
some of them contain valunble galleries of pictures, 
that are mostly open to the public. The streets, though 
A narrow, winding, and angular, are mostly wide 
straight; and they are admirably paved, after the 
mauner of the old Roman roads, with angular blocks of 
trap, or sandstone, The houses generally are substantial, 
more so, apparently, than those of Rome, The /*iazza 
Reals is the largest square; it has a fine marble fountain, 
and an equestrian statue in bronze of Duke Cosmo I. 
by John of Bologna, The Piazza del Mercato Vecchio, 
exactly in the centre of the city, bas a marble column 
from which & radiates for ove mile on each side. The Arno 
is decidedly superior to the Tiber at Rome, The Ay 
Santa Trinita, built of marble in 1550 by Ammanati, ia 
designed in a style of elegance and simplicity unrivalled 
by the most successful efforts of modern artists. The 
brik and the handsome though not spacious quays by 
which the river is bordered, afford fine views of the river, 
F. being in this respect much superior to the “ Eternal 
City." The Duomo, or cathedral, a vast edifice, coated 
with marble, about 500 ft. in length, and 384 ft. in height 
to the top of the cross, stands in a spacious Square. 
It was un by Arnulfo di Lapo in 1296, and finished 
by Brunelleschi in 1420; its cupola is said to have sug- 
— to Michael Angelo the first idea of that of St. 
eter's. It is built of brick, and veneered, as it were, 
with parti-colored marble slabs, arranged in narrow 
strips or panels, The interior is very striking but spoiled 
by a circular screen of Grecian columns round the altar. 


Pig. 1034. — PIAZZA DEL PALAZZO VECCHIO. 


The Campanile, or belfry (Fig. 491) adjoining the Duomo, 
but detached from it, is a fine tower 288 ft. in height. 
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Charles V. so admired it that he used to say it should be 
kept in a glass case. The church of Santa Croce, called 
the Pantheon of F. is ptem from its contain 
the remains and tombs of tour of the greatest men o 
modern Italy, or indeed of modern times— Michael 
“Angelo, Galileo, Machiavelli, and Alfieri, Among the 
are the Fulazzo Vecchio, or Old Palace (Fig, 
034), inhabited by the Medici when citizens of 
Florence, which was begun in 1295, and finished in 
1560, It is in a massive, severe, and gloomy style, with 
a tower 265 feet high, and is now mel. by the 
principal public offices. Adjoining it is the Mazza del 
Palazzo Vecchio, a square containing a fine collection 
of statues, and a noble arcade, the Loggia di Lanzi, 
under the porticoes of which are magnificent groups of 
sculpture. The Pulazzo Pitti, erected in 1440, the ordi- 
nary residence of the o ed Italy, is a vast and heavy 
structure; it is furnished in the most costly manner, and 
is enriched with a great number of the choicest works 
of art and verté, und an excellent library. Attached to 
this palace are the Boboli Gardens, laid out by Cosmo I 
in 1550, in the classical style. Connected with these 
— is the botanical garden, a museum of natural 
istory, the Fontana anatomical collection in wax, &c. 
Another fine palace, the Aiccardi (built in 1440), has a 
noble gallery with a ceiling pain by Luca Giordano, 
aud a library of 40,000 volumes, open to the public. 
But the crowning p of F. is its Grand Gallery, occu- 
pying the upper floor of the Ufizi, a building erected 
after a design of Vasari, by Cosmo I, consisting of two 
parallel corridors or galleries, each 448 feet in length, 
and 72 feet apart, united at one end by a third corridor, 
This contains some chefs-d'œuvre of statuary, as the 
world-renowned Venus Medici, the Knife-Grinder, 
the Fawn, Niobe and her Children, Ac. The collection 
of pictures comprises superb examples of all the best 
schools, and is said to surpass even that of the Vatican. 
A splendid apartment, known as the Tribuna, contains 
the rarest treasures of the collection, nnd is in itself a 
wonder of art, with its cupola inlaid with mother-of- 
Bard! and Laurentian librerles the Maglsabecest teary, 
urentian libraries, the 1 1 1 
containing a rare, extensive, and valuable collection of 
books, is also - tothe public. F. is subject to fogs 
in the winter; but in m d and autumn it isa delight- 
ful residence, well provided with everytbing that can 
gratify the man of taste and science, or the voluptuary. 
The literary and educational ínstitutions are both nu- 
merous and im At the head of these is the 
famous Academia della Crusca (see Crusca). The char- 
itable institutions are numerous, extensive, and well con- 
ducted, The common people of F. are well-clothed and 
have a comfortable NIMMT and there are, as com- 
pared with most er Italian towns, few beggars, 
priests, and monks, Thecitizens are friendly, cheerful, 
and hospitable. ‘he encouragement given under the 
late as well as the present government, to artistic and 
scientific studies, has conferred advantages on Florence 
unknown in most other parts of Italy. All sorts of for- 
vi auus one are met with here; and the facilities 
it rds for gratifying a taste for the fine arts, the 
beauty and security of the city and environs, and its 
salubrity and cheapness, make it, on the whole, a more 
desirable residence even than Rome. — Manuf. Silks, 
straw hats, articles of vertG, as intaglios, &c., jewelry, 
rcelain, perfumery, &c, F. has produced more cele- 
rated men than auy other place in Italy, or, perlmps, 
of Europe; among others may be specified Dante, Po- 
trarch, io, Villani, Cosmo, and Lorenzo de Me- 
dici; Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Hen- 
veunto Cellini, Alberti, Lapo Brunelleschi, Giotto, An- 
drea del Sarto, Machiavelli; Popes Leo X. and XL, Clem- 
ent VIL, VIII., and XII.— Hist. The oriyin of this 
city is not clearly ascertained; but it owed its lirst dis- 
tinction to Sylla, who yes in it a Roman colony. 
In the reign of Tiberius it was one of the pri cities 
of Italy, and was distinguished by its writers and orators. 
In 541 it was almost wholly destroyed by Totila, kin 
of the Goths, About 406 vearvalter wards (o wabremecel 
by Charlemagne. It then became the chief city of a 
famous republic; and was for a lengthened in 
Italy what Athens had been in Greece in the days of 
Xenophon and Thucydides, At length, in , the 
Medici, from „ first of her citizens, became sov- 
ereign dukes of F. The city afterwards became the 
capital of the ci-devant grand-duchy of Tuscany. It was 
decreed to be the cap. of the new kingdom of Italy, Dec. 
1i, 1864, In July, 1871, the seat of government was 
transferred to Rome. IVy. iu 1878, 165,423. 

Florence, in Alabama, a village, cap. of Lauder- 
dale co., on the Tennessee River, about 250 m. N.W. of 
Montgomery ; pop. about 1,600, 

Florence, in a post-village of Stewart co., 
about 175 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Florence, or Fuorexce Cir, in Jdaho, a 
cap. of Idaho co., about 120 m. N. of Idaho City. 

| Florence, in Jiinsis, a post-village of Pike co., on the 
Illinois River, about 10 m. E. of Pittsfield. 

A township of Stephenson co. 

A township of Will co.; pop. about 1,100. 

| Florence, in Indiana, a post-village of Switzerland co., 

| on tbe Ohio River, about 10 m. above Vevay. 

Florence, in Pwa, a post-village and township of Ben- 
| ton co, about 15 m. W. of Cedar Rapids; pop. of town- 
ship 1,012. 

—A village of Louisa co., on the Iowa River, about 50 m. 
S. S. E. of Iowa City. Noted as being once the residence 
of the famous Indian chief Black Hawk. 

Florence, in Kentucky, a post-village of Boone co, 
about 10 m. S. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio; . about 509, 

Florence, in Massachusetts, a P. O. co. 
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Florence, in Michigan, a post-township of St. Joseph 
co., about 10 m. S.W. of Lansing; pop. about 1,500. 

Florence, in Minnesota, a township of Carver co.; pop. 
about 500. 

—A village and township of Goodhue co., on Lake Pepin, 
about 12 m. below Red Wing. 

Florence, in Missouri, a village of Montgomery co., 
about 75 m. W. by N. of 8t. Louis. 

—A post-vill. of Morgan co., abt. 55 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Florence. in Nebraska, a post-village of Douglas co., 
on the Missouri River, about 10 m. N. of Omaha; pop. 
about 600. 

Florence, in N. Curolina, a village of Guilford co., 
about 100 m. W. by N. of Kaleigh. 

Florenee, in New Jersey, a post-village of Burlington 
co., on the Delaware River, about 20 m. above Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Flerence, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Oueida co., about 35 m. N.W. of Utica; pop. of town- 
ship about 4,000. 

Florence, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Erie 
co., about 110 m. N.N.E. of Columbus; pop. of town- 
ship about 2,200. 

—A village of Madison co., abt. 30 m. W.S W. of Columbus. 

—, or West FLORENCE, a post-village of Preble co., about 

10 m. E.S.E. of Richmond, Indiana. 

A township of Williams co.; pop. about 2,000. 

Flor’ence, in /ennsylvania, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., about 25 m. W. of Pittsburgh. 

Flor'ence, in S. Curolina, a post-village of Darlington 
dist., abt. 100 m. W. of Wilmington. 

Flor'ence, in Tas, a post-village of Williamson co., 
ubt. 45 m. N. by W. of Austin City. 

Flor'emce, n. (From the city Florence.) A gold coin 
of the reign of Edward III., equal in value to 6 shillings 
sterling ($1.45). — A kind of cloth. A sort of sweet wine. 

Flor'enee-oil. n. Olive-oil sold in flasks. 

Florence Station, in Illinois, a post-office of Ste- 
phenson co. 

Flor'ence Station, in Kentucky, a post-office of Me- 
Cracken co. 

Flor'entine, n. [Lat. florentinus, from Florentia.) A 
native of Florence, Italy.— A species of silk, so called 

» from the place of its mannfacture. 

—a. Of,or pertaining to, Florence; as, the Florentine 
school of art. 

Florentine School of Painting. (Fine Arts.) 
This school is remarkable for greatness; for attitudes 
seemingly in motion: fora certain dark severity; for an 
expression of strength by which grace is perhaps ex- 
cluded ; and for a character of design approaching to the 
gigantic. The productions of this school may be con- 
sidered as over-charged; but it cannot be denied that 
they possess an ideal majesty which elevates human 
nature above mortality. The Tuscan artists, satisfied 
with commanding the admiration, seem to have consid- 
ered the art of pleasing as beneath their notice. This 
School has an indisputable title to the veneration of all 
the lovers of the arts, as the first in Italy which culti- 
vated them. 

Flores, one of the Azores or Western Islands; Lat. 39° 
3Y N., Lon. 31° 12 W. Its extent is abt. 30 m. long, 


with a breadth of abt. 8. Desc. Mountainous, but fer- 
tile. Prod. Wheat, rye, yams, fruits, and cedar-wood. 

. Manuf. Woollen cloths. Chief town. Santa Cruz. Pop. 
abt. 10,000. 

Flor’es, an island of the E. or Malay Archipelago; Lat. 
89 50 S, Lon. 1199 54’ E. Ext. 200 m. in length, with a 
mean breadth of 35. Desc. Hilly and volcanic, produc- 
ing cotton, sandal-wood, and bees-wax. Pop. Unknown. 

Flor'es, an island of S. America, belonging to Uruguay, 
in the estuary of La Plata, 15 m. long, by a mean 
breadth of 4. Lat. 49° 20' N., Lon. 1259 45’ W. 

Flores, a town of Brazil, prov. Goyas, near Parana; 
pop. abt. 3,000. 

Flores. an island of British N. America, in the N. Pacific 
Ocean, W. of Vancouvers Island; Lat. 499 20' N., Lon. 


125° 45’ W. 
Flores'eenee, n. (Lat. florescens, from florescere, in- 
ceptive of florere, to bloom, from flos, a flower.) (Bot.) 
A putting forth of flowers or blossoms; theseason when 
lants expand their flowers. 

Flo'ret,n. Fr. fleurette, from fleur, a flower; Lat. flos.] 
(Bot.) A floweret; the partial or separate little flower 
of an aggregate flower. 

Flo'ret, n. (Fr. floret.) A foil. 

Floric'omous, a. (Lat. flos, a flower, and coma, the 
hair.| Having the head or top ornamented with flow- 
ers. — Crai, 

Floricult'ural, a. Relating to the cultivation of 

flowers. 

Floriculture, (or cult yur,) n. [Lat. Aas, a flower, 
and cultura, cultivation, from colere, to till. The cultiva- 
tioa of flowers, or flowering plants. See HOoR11CULTURE. 

Floricult'urist, n. One skilled in the cultivation 
of flowers. 

Flor'id, a. [Lat. floridus, from flos, a flower.] Covered 
with flowers ; productive of flowers; as, a florid garden. 
— Bright in color; flushed with red; as, a florid coun- 
tenance. — Embellished; ornate; splendid; brilliant 
with decorations. 

Florida, in /ndiana, a post-office of Madison co. 

A township of Parke co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Flor’ida, in Mossachusetts, a post-township of Berk- 
shire co., abt. 115 m. W. by N. of Boston: pop. ubt. 900. 

Florida, in Missouri, a post-village of Monroe co., on 
Sat River, abt. 13 m. E. of Paris. 

Flor'idn, in Ohio, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 10 
m. E. by N. of Defiance. 

Flor'ida, in New York, a township of Montgomery co., 
pop. about 3,037. 
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—A post-village of Orange co., abt. 110 m. S. S. W. of Al- 
bany. It is the birthplace of Wm. H. Seward. 
Flor'idn, (“land of flowers") the most S. State of the 
American Union, reaching nearly to the tropic of Cancer, 
and whose major portion forms an extensive peninsula 
between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, having an 
extent in length of abt. 385 m., by a breadth of, iu the 
lower part of the State, abt. 50 m., expanding in the 
upper portion to abt. 250, and giving an average width 
of abt. 84 m. Coast-line is 1.146 m. F. lies between 
Lat. 250 and 31° N., and Lon. 8U? and 87° 35/ W.; having 
N. Alabama and Georgia, E. the Atlantic, S. the Strait 
of Florida, and W. the Gulf of Mexico and a small por- 
tion of Alabama. Area, 59,268 sq. m., or 37,931.520 
acres. Gen. Desc. The entire peninsula of F. is of dilu- 
vial origin, the Gulf Stream, which sets from the Gulf 
of Mexico round the S. and S. E. coasts, having in the 
course of ages worn away the land, and formed the low 
sandy islands generally known by the name of the Flor- 
ida Keys, or * Martyrs," separated from the mainland by 
a navigable channel which, however, is both difficult 
and dangerous. There are a few good harbors, the best 
of which are those of Pensacola and Tampa on the W., 
and of St. Augustine and St. Mary’s on the E. const. 
F. is naturally divided into two different zones, about 
the 28th degree of 
Lat. The surface 
of the portion N. 
of this parallel is 
more cle vated, 
broken, and 
wooded,than that 
on its S. side, 
which is gener- 
ally level and 
marshy, and may 
be termed the 
true palm-tree 
section of the U. 
States. The cen- 
tre rises into hills 
of no great eleva- 
tion, which slope 
gradually to- 
wards the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic, and N.W. towards the body of 
the continent; but proceeding toward the S., the entire 
surface becomes a dead flat, and, in great part, indurated 
plain, terminating at the extreme point of the peninsula 
in heaps of sharp rocks. partially covered with shrubby 
pines. Rivers, Lakes, dc. The chief rivers of F. are the 
St. John’s, Apalachicola, Escambia, Suwanee, Chocta- 
watchee, St. Mark's, Perdido, and Conecuh. The first 
(falling into the Atlantic) partakes more of the charac- 
ter of an inlet or sound than of a river, from the num- 
ber of lakes formed by its enlargements. Its chief af- 
fluent, the Ocklawaha, rises in the centre of the penin- 
sula, and flows N.W. for abt. 80 m., when it unites with 
the St. John's proper (which has its sonrce within a few 
miles of the ocean), and the embodied stream, after a 
tortuous course of 130 m., falls into the Atlantic, near 
the N.E. extremity of the State. It is a curious fact, 
that, though a fresh-water stream at ita mouth, it is often 
rendered brackish toward its head from the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico being driven by the winds into the 
lagoons and marshes among which it has its sources. 
Both branches of this river are navigable for some dis- 
tancenbove their junction. and have an increasing trade 
The Apalachicola has its estuary in that portion of 
the State W. of the Peninsula, It has a course of abt 
100 m. N. to S., but does not possess a depth of water 
proportionate to its magnitude. This river is considered 
to form tlie boundary between E. and W, Florida. There 
are many lakes, the principal of which are those of Oke 
chobee, A popka, Kissimee, in the middleof the peninsula 
and Lake George, an enlargement of St. John’s River 
The 8. part of F. is covered with a surface of swamp, 
called the Everglades, of immense extent, and covered 
with thousands of islands, varying in size from one- 
fourth of an acre to hundreds in their area; these lakes 
(if lakes they can be called) have a depth of from 1 foot 
to 6ft. Sml, Vegetation, de. The whole peninsula of F. 
appears to rest upon a base of shell-limestone of com- 
paratively. recent formation and different degrees of 
ardness, The soil on the banks is often very fertile; 
but the proportion of good and cultivable land is, not- 
withstanding, believed to be but small. In the N. part 
of the E., and in the W. of the State, there are many 
finely variegated and fertile tracts, and the country is 
often richly wooded. One of the most valnable is a 
tract of abt. 150 m. long by 30 broad in W. Florfda, 
nearly in the centre of which is Tallahassee, the capital 
of the State. There are some very extensive swamps 
and savannas, particularly the swamp of Okefonoco, 
half in this State and half in Georgia; and there are 
also some very extensive marshes. The lands of F. have 
been distinguished as high hummock, low hummock, 
swamp, savanna, and pine land. High hummock is 
timbered with live and other oaks, magnolia, and laurel, 
and is the best land for general purposes. Low hum- 
mock, with the same kinds of timber, is liable to over- 
flow; when properly drained, however, it is the best 
land for sugar-cane. Savannas are the river alluvions, 
usually very rich, but requiring drainage in all ordinary 
years. The soil, taken on the whole, may be said to be 
sandy, except in the hummocks. The best lands of the; 
State are unavailable for want of drainage. A large 
area is very well suited to grazing and stock-raising. 
Veget. Prod., dc. The forest-trees of this State comprise 
the live-oak (especially adapted to ship-building), with 


Fig. 1035. — SEAL OF THE STATE. 


Indian corn...bush.|2,950,000| 280,592|3,174,234. 
000 


other varieties of the quercine genus, swamp-cy press, 
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pine, hickory, laurel, the dogwood, magnolia, &c. The 
palma christi, or castor-oil bean, nttains to the growth 
of a tree, while, on the Keys and small islands fringiug 


Fig. 1030. — CASTOR-OIL BEAN, OR PALMA CHRISTL 
(Ricinus communis.) 


the coast, satin-wood, mastic, liguum-vitse, and box wood 
flourish in the wildest luxuriance. F. is preéminently 
the land of fruits and flowers. Owing to its mediary 
climatic position, the fruits of both zones— temperate 
and torrid — find a luxuriant development here. The 
orange is largely and most successfully cultivated; it 
and the lemon are produced to a degree of perfection sur- 
passing the qualities of its congeners in the 8. of Europe; 
the lime, olive, citron, shaddock, loquat (or Japan plum), 
Pineapple, papaw (or bread-fruit), custard-apple, guava, 
pomegranate, banana, date-palm, &c., flourish and fruc- 
tify, side by side, with the grape, nectarine, plum, peach, 
apple, melon, &c., of colder latitudes. The cultivation 
of the cranberry, too, is spoken of as likely to be higlily 
successful. Zöol. The deer, wildcat, raccoon, opossum, 
squirrel, armadillo, &c., and a variety of the serpent 
tribe, have their habitat in this State. Birds are nume- 
rons, and present a great variety. The rivers and creeks 
abound with fish, turtles, &c., and at the same time 
many are infested with alligators, Climate. The climate 
of F. is one of elevated general temperature; it is, how- 
evor, much softened by the breezes from the sea, by 
which the State, especially that portion toward the pen- 
insula, is almost surrounded. The winters are so mild. 
that F. is a great resort for invalids, especially those af- 
fected with pulmonary symptoms. Indeed. as a winter 
resort, there is no climate in Southern Europe that can 
be compared to it, if there be any in the world. In win- 
ter, rains are seldom, frosts rare, and the condition of a 
genial, bright sky, and delicious breezes prevail, In S. 
Florida, the mercury seldom falls below 30° Fahr., und 
seldom rises above 94° in the shade. Min. This State 
possesses no mineralogical features of any moment. Jnd. 
The agricultural products of F. consist chiefly of maize, 
cereals, tobacco, cotton, hemp, &c. Large herds of cat- 
tle are raised, and dairy-stuff forms an item in the mar- 
ketable produce of N. Florida. Besides, timber, pitch, 
tar, and turpentine are obtained from the woods, an 
add their quota to its industrial economy. The follow- 
ing return of the total yield of field-crops for the years 
1868 and 1880 (for census returns for the year 1878. Bee 
page 1030) is from the United States official census of 
those years. 


No. of 

Amt. of acres 
crop, 1868.| planted, 

4 1868. 


Amount 


. of crop, 
Products. 1880. 


Wheat 111 


1,200 


513 
468,122 


Statistics of live-stock returned by this State during the 
year 1808 show the following figures: Horses, 7,526 
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7.116; Oxen and other cattle, 274,161; 
due, fl: Sheep, 5,005; Hogs, 90,785. In 1880, they 
were as follows: Horses, 22,636 ; Mules and Asses, 0,600; 
Working-oxen, 16,141 ; Milch cows, 42,174; other cattle, 
409,655 ; Sheep, 56,081; Swine, 287,051. Manufactures) 
"o obtained but a nominal footing in F. and its trade 
been of a very limited character, having 
of manufacturing enterprise and 
Political Di- 


MOM, dc. The State is divided into 39 counties, as fol- 

loxi ichus, Franklin, Levy, St. John’s, 
Baker, Gadsden, Liberty, Santa Rosa, 
Bradford, Hamilton, Madison, Sumter, 
Brevard, Hernando, Manatee, Suwanee, 
Calhoun, — Hillsborough, Marion, ‘Taylor, 
Clay, Holmes, Monroe, Volusia, 
Columbia, Jackson, Nussau, Wakulla, 
Dade, Jefferson Orange, Walton, 
Duval, Lafayette, Polk, Washington. 

am Leon, Putnam, 


The chief townsare Tallahassee (the cap.), Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Apalachicola, Fernandina, St. Augustine, 
Key West, &c.—R.R. F., owing to her abundant water 
comm um ication, has not largely developed ber railroad 
system. Those from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, on the 
Gulf, Jacksonville to Tallahassee, and thence west, from 
Pensacola to the Alubama line, and from Tallahassee to 
St. Mark s, are the principal in operation; total, abt. 500 
miles. Others are in contemplation, connecting the Up- 
r St.John’s River with the Upper Ocklawalia country, 
and from thence south through the peninsula. Govt. dx. 
F. has 2 members in the U. 8. House of Representatives. 
The State Legislature consists ofan Assembly, comprised 
members, and a Senate of 24 members. The former 
bagel ent for four years, and senators for two years 
The governor and lieutenant-zgovernor are elected for 
four years, the other chief officers of the State, such as 
secretary Of state, attorney-general, comptroller, sur- 
yeyor-general, treasurer, superintendent of public in- 
uaia &c., are appointed by the governor, and con- 
firmed by the senate. The judiciary is also appointed 
in the same manner, and consists of a supreme court, 
composed ofa chief and two associate judges, appointed 
for life, or during good behavior. The circuit court is 
composed of seven judges, who hold office for eight 
years ; the judges of the county courts hold office for four 
years. The present constitution of F was framed and 
ratified im 1868. duc. More attention is now being 
id to this important subject, and public schools for 
bach, white and colored, are general, A State agricul- 
tura! college was organized in 1872, and located at Eau 
Gallie, Brevard co.— Londs. Besides large tracts of lands 
belonging to the U.S., the State owns large portions of 
the public lands, which are held for sale at from So cents 
to $1.25 per acre; much of it, however, is swamp land, 
ae ane at present for cultivation. — History. Flori- 
was discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon on Easter 
Sunday (called in Tpanieh useua Florida), 15312, — 
whence its name. The Npauiards failed in an attempt 
to colonize it in 1521; it was explored in 1539, and 
the French Calvinists sent an expedition hither in 1562. 
The new settlers were attacked and detcated by a 
Spanish force iu 1565, It remained in Spanish posses- 
sion until 1763, when it was ceded to the British, soon 
after which it was divided into E. and W. Florida, The 
11 8 5 retook it in 1781, and they were guaranteed 
n the possession of the same by the peace of Versailles 
z 883 treaty concluded between Spain and the 
. t. 24, 1820, F. passed over to the American 
people, and became a part of the Union as a territory, 
under the general govt. A constitution was adopted in 
1833, and it was admitted into the Union as an indepen- 
dent State, March 3, 1845. An act of secession from the 
i co ae passed by a convention June 10, 1861, but 
1 e State of Florida was readmitted into the 
Union. When discovered, F. was inhabited by à num- 
ber of wild tribes, included in two families, the Tim- 
ucuas, who dwelt on the lower St. John's, and the 
Chahta-Muskukis, who possessed the rest of the coun- 
try. Subsequently, the latter were displaced by others 
of the same stock known as Seminoles, (isti semi, wild | 
men, Or strangers) In 1835, a deadly war broke out 
Tween the settlers and this fierce and warlike tribe, 
bes War, which suspended what progress had hitherto 
besid effected, and cust the nation upward of $30,000,000, 
ides thousands of lives, is known as the Seminole 
fp. 1870, 187,748; 1850, 207,351. See p. 1030.— 
OLES, 
Me adim Bay, in Florida, an arm of the Gulf of 
Florid. between Florida Keys and the mainland. 
Flor , (Gulf of.) See BAHAMA CHANNEL. 
Wanda Keys, or Rerrs, in Florida, achain of small 
from cu Ner. or reefs, and sand-banks, extending S.W. 
ble in De Florida, abt. 220 m. They are very considera- 
Amnon; number, but only a few are of any importance. 
Key Lo these may be mentioned Cayo Largo, Indian 
Boca ng Island, Old and New Matacombs, Cayo de 
the oot Thompson's Island or Key West, upon which 
wn of Key West is built. 


Fiorid Gothic, n. (Arch.) See PERPENDICULAR STYLE. 
—— ity, n. Freshness of color; floridness. 
Florian with flowers of rhetoric, 
Florialy, adv. In a florid manner. 
dness, n. Brightness, or freshness of color, or 
Emu rlen. 
style lishment; brilliancy of ornament, applied to 


Flori'qo, (Rio.) a village of Mexico, in the State of 


Milch Floriferous, a. [Lat. las, a flower, and ferre, to bear. ] 
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Producing towers, 

Florifica’tion, n. [Lat. flos, and facere, to make.] 
The act, time, or process of flowering. 

Flor iform, a. |Fr.Jtoriforme.] Having the form of 
a flower. 

Flor'ilege, n. Lat. florilegium.) A gathering of flowers. 

Florin, . [Fr., froin lt. fivrino; L. Lat. florenus ; Ger. 
Joren.) (Coms.) The name of a gold coin first struck 
in Florence iu the 13th century. It was the size of a 
ducat, and had on one side a lily, and on the other the 
head of John the Baptist. Some derive the name from 
the city, and others from the flower. These coins were 
soon imitated all over Europe. It was out of them that 
the German gold guldens of the Middle Ages and the 
modern guldens arose. These last are still marked by 
the letters Fl. At present the English two-shilling sil- 
ver piece, first coined in 1849, bears the official name! 
of florin. It bas nearly the value of the Austrian new| 
silver florin, a unit of account, worth 48°6 cents of our 
money 

Florin'ians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Gnostics 
of the 2d century, who were so called after a priest, 
Florinus, and who inclined to the views of the Valen- 
tinians. They maintained that light and darkness were 
two eternal principles, from which respectively all the 
good and evil in the universe had proceeded. See 
GNosTICISM, 

Flo’ris, FRANcts,a Flemish historical painter, B. nt Ant- 
werp, 1520, and surnamed the * Flemish Raphael.” He 
was held in high estimation by Charles V. and Philip 
IL. of Spain, and amassed à very large fortune, Among 
his best works are the Twelve Labors of Hercules, and 
a Last Judgment. D. 1570. 

Flor'is, in /owe, a post-village of Davis co., abt. 75 m. 
S. W. of Iowa City. 

Flor'issnumt, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis 
co., ubt. 18 m. N.W. of St. Louis. 

Florist, n. [Fr. fleuriste.) One skilled in flowers. — 
One who writes a lora, or nn account of plants. 

Flo ron, m. [Fr. Jleuron.] A border wrought with 
flowers. 

Flos cular, a. Same as FLOSCULOSE, q. v. 

Flos'cule, n. [Lat. /losculus, dim. of flos, a. flower.) 
( Bot.) A partial or lesser floret of an aggregate flower. 

Flos'culosc, Flosculous, 2. [ec Froscur.] ( Bot.) 
Applied to flowers which cousist of many tubular mono- 
petalous flowers, — Loudon. 

Flos-fer'ri, u. [Lat., flower of iron.] (Min.) A coral- 
loidul variety of Arayonite (q. v.) or carbonate of lime, 
found in iron-ore beds. It resembles a loosely inter- 
twined or tangled white cord. It occurs at Lockport 
and Edenville, N. Y., in Chester co., Pa., and in great 
perfection in the Styrian mines. 

Floss. n. [Iccl. /s, the nap ot cloth; Ger. floss, a float.) 
Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, used in embroi- 
dery upon sutin, &c. 

( Metallurgy.) A fluid glass floating upon the iron pro- 
duced by the vitrification of the oxides and eurths in 
a puddliug furnace, — Ure. 

(Hot) A downy substance found in some plants, as 
maize. 

Floss'-hole, ». The hole for the removal of the slag 
in a puddling furnace. 

Flossiiiea'tion, n. [lat. flas, a flower, and facto, to 
make.] A flowering or expansion of flowers. 

Floss'-silk, n. The portion of ravelled silk broken off 
in the filature of the cocoons, and used for coarser fab- 

ies. — Ure. 

Flo'ta, n. [Sp.] A fleet; specifically the Spanish fleet 
which used to sail annually from Cadiz to Mexico, to 
bring home the productions of the latter country. 

Flot'nge, n. |Fr. /lottage.] Act of floating; that which 
floats on the water. 

Flot'ant, n. (Jer) Applied to an object which is 
flying in the nir; as, a banner-/loatant, 

Flota'tion, n. [From Froar, q. v.] The act of floating; 
the doctrine of floating bodies. 

Plane line of flotation. The line or plane in which the 
horizontal surlace of a fluid cuts a body floating in it. 

Webster. 

Flotilla, n. Sp. dim. of flota, a fleet.) (Naut.) This 
term is applied to any fleet, how numerous soever, com- 
posed of small vessels; as, the gun-boat flotilla, 

Flotsam, n. [A. S H, to float.) (Law.) Seo WRECK. 

Flounee, v. u. (Sw. flunsa; D. ploussen, to plunge. See 
Piunae.| To flounder; to throw the limbs and body one 
way and the other; to spring, turn, or twist with sud- 
den effort or violence; to struggle, as a horse in the 
mure; to move with jerks and agitation; to be uneasy. 

“You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce." — &vift. 

Flounce, v.a. To deck or trim with v flounce or 
flounces, us a dress. 

Flounce, n. A sudden jerk or spring of the body; a 
quick, irregular, and violent motion. 

—A frill or ruffle sewed to the skirt of a dress, with the 
lower border loose, spreading, and waving; a mus- 
lin Jlounce, made very full, would be agreeable."— Pope, 

Floun'der, n. (Ger. Mui r; Sw. Jluudra.] (Zoil.) See 
PLLUkRONECTIDAE, 

—rv. n. To fling the limbs and body, as in making efforts 
to progress; to struggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tion, as a horse in the mire; to roll, toss, and tumble; 
as, “he deeper sank by floundering in the mud." = Pope. 

Floun'der-man, n. Que who deals in flounders, or 
other fish. 

Flour, n. [Fr. fleur de farine, from Lat. flos, floris.) 
(Cum) The finely-ground meal of wheat, and of any 
other corn or cerealia which has been reduced to pow- 
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being starch. No substance is more adulterated than 
wheat-flour; and there are several modes of detection, 
the best of which is the specific-gravily test, as a vessel 
which contains one pound of wheat-flour will contain 
nearly à pound and a halt of nuy other. Some chemical 
tests are also extremely good. Firstly, nitric ncid, which 
has the effect of coloring wheat-tlour of a fiue orange- 
yellow, while it does not affect the color of fecula or 
starch; 2dly, muriatic acid colors bena fide wheat-tlour 
of adeep violet,but dissolves fecula and starch into a light 

Viscous fluid, which is decomposable by the admixture of 

any alkali. Another test is the amount of ash left after 

the sample being burnt. Wheut-tlour yields, on the 
average, O'S per cent.; rye-flour, 10; bean and pea-meal, 

3; and linseed-meal, 10 per cent of ash, by which means 

adulteration can be detected, 

Flour, v.a. To convert into flour. 

—To sprinkle with flour. 

Flour’-barrel, n. A barrel made to hold flour. 

Flour’-box, FLOUR-DREDGE, n. A box to hold or sprin- 

klo flour; a dredging-box. 

Flourens, Mair Jean PIERRE, a French physiologist, 
B. at Maureilhan, 174, known as one of the most distin- 
guished modern savans, and as the author of many 
Most learned works in physiological science. He was 
Professor of Comparative Physiology in the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in the sume city, a member of the 
English Royal Society, and of the academies of Edin- 
burgh, Stockholm, Muuich, Madrid, Turin, and of almost 
every other capital in Christendom. In 1837 he sat as 
deputy for the arrondissement of Beziéres, but took no 
active part in politics; in 1510, was elected member of 
the Académie Fra in 1546, was made a peer of 
France, and in 1855, Professor in the College of France. 
Neither honors nor revolutions, however, interrupted 
his studies and researches as a physiologist, One ol his 
best-known works is Duration of Human Life, and the 
Quantity of Life on the Globe, published in 1554. F. con- 
siders that he has discovered the physical law of tho 
duration of Jife, which is a multiple of five in respect to 
the time of the growthof the animal. Thus, if the horse 
attains his full growth at the age of five — by full growth 
meaning when once the bones and epiphyses are united— 
he should live to the age of twenty-five; and if man at- 
tains his full growth at the age of twenty, he ought to 
live a hundred years; but that, in man, in order to have 
any chance of attaining the limit of the allotted period, 
it is necessary, above all, to lead a“ sober life ;" by which 
he means “ good conduct, an existence always occupied, 
labor, study, moderation, sobriety in all things.” He 
was promoted Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
April 24, 1545, and made member of the municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris in 1564. Among his most important works, 
besides tlie above-quoted, we may mention his Recher- 
ches Expérimentales sur les Propriétés et les Fimctions du 
Système Nerveur dans les Animaux Vertébrés (1:21); 
with a supplementary volume, entitled, Experiences sur 
le Système Nerveur (1925); Recherches sur le Développe- 
ment des Os et des Dents (1842); Anatomie Générale de 
la Prau et des Membranes Muquruses (1843) — a work 
tending to demonstrite the unity of the human race, by 
showing that there are no essential differences between 
the structure of the skinin the negroand the European ; 
and his Théorie Erxpérimentale de la Formation des Os 
(1847), perhaps the most celebrated of his works. Among 
his smaller and popular works are his Analyse Rai- 
sonnée dis Travaux de Georges Cuvier (1541); Buffon, 
Histoire de ses Idées et de ses Travaux (1844); De Uin- 
stinct et de l Intelligence des Animauz (1541); Examen 
dela Phrénologie (1542); Histoire de la Découverte de la 
Circulation du Sang (1854); Examen du livre de M. Da- 
rien sur U Origine des Espèces (1864); and his Eloges His- 
toriques —a beautifully written series of scientitic biog- 
raphies. D, 1867. 

Flouring,n. The business of converting grain into 
flour. 

Flourish, v. n. [Fr. fleurir; Lat. florere, from flos, a 
flower.) To come out in blossom; to thrive; to grow 
luxuriantly; to increase and enlarge, asa plant. — To 
be ina prosperous or successful condition. ++ To use florid 
language; to make a display of figures and lofty expres- 
sions; to be copious and flowery. 

* Cicero dilates, flourishes, and gives example instead of pin 
aker. 

—To make bold or ornamental strokes in writing. — To 
vaunt; to boast; to use braggadocio 

r. a. To adorn with beautiful figures; to ornament with 
anything showy. — To set off with florid expressions; to 
embellish; as, “flourished with much fabulous matter.” 

Bacm. 

—To cause to move in circles or vibrations; to brandish, 
as a sword. 

—n. Grace; beauty; ornament; as, “the vain flourish of 
fortune.” — Parade of words aud figures; ambitious or- 
nament or amplification; ostentatious embellishment; 
as, "a rhetorical flourish.” — Figures formed by bold, 
irregular lines, or fanciful strokes of the pen or graver; 
as, the“ flourishes about a capital letter," — A brandish- 
ing, as of a sword. 

(Mus.) To indulge in loose or showy passages, for the 
purpose of ornament or prelude. — Worcester. 

Flour"'isher, n. One who flourishes. 

Flourishing, p.a. Thriving; prosperous; increas- 
ing; making a show. 

Flour'ishingly, adv. With flourishes; prosperously ; 
ostentationsl y. 

Flour, (St..) ^ town of France, dep. Cantal, 42 m 
E.N.E. of Aurillac; pop. 5,811, 


der in a mill. The component parts of F. are starch, 


Tango, abt. 180 m. 
Pop. abt. 2,009, 


N. by W. of the town of Durango; 


gluten, sugar, gum, bran, and water, the prime element 
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|Flour'/y, a. Resembling flour. 
| Flout, v. a. IA. S. litan, to strive; Goth. flautan, to act 
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wrongly, to boast.) To mock; to insult; to treat with 
contempt; as, * you flout my insutliciency." — Shaks. 

Flout, r.n. To practise mockery ; to beliave with con- 
tempt; to sneer; as, “to flout at fortune.” — N. 

—n. An insult; a mock; a word or act of contempt. 

Flout/er, u. One who jeers or derides. 

Flow, v.n. [A. S. Jleovan ; Ger. fliessen; Icel. fliota ; 
Rus. plyvu, to flow. Cf. Lat. pluere, to rain; Sansk. plu, 
to swim ; causative, to wash, to lave.] To run, as water 
from its spring or source ; to move nlong with a constant 
change of place among the particles or parts, as waters, 
tears, or other fluids. — To melt; to become liquid. 


“The mountains fow down at thy presence."— 7saiah lxiv. 1. 


—To proceed; to issue; to emanate; to abound; to be in 
abundance; as, “the knowledge which flows from spec- 
ulation.” (South.) — To glide along smoothly, without 
harshness or asperity; to be smooth, as composition or 
utterance. — To rise; — opposed to ebb. 


“This river hath thrice flowed, no ebb between." — Shaks. 


—To circulate, as the blood in the veins. — To abound; to 
be full; as, * the flowing bowl." 

—To hang loose and waving; as, “a flowing mantle of 
silk.” — Addison. 

—To move in a stream, as air. 

u. a. To cover with water; to overflow; to deluge; to in- 
undate; as, * to flow the ground.” 

Flow, n. A stream of water or other fluid; a current of 
water with a swell or rise. 

—The rise of water as opposed to the ebb.— Fulness; 
abundance; copiousness; a stream or abundance of any- 
thing; as, “a flow of words.” 


The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.“ Pope. 


Flow'age, n. The act of flowing; tho state of being 
overflowed. 

Flow’er, n. [Fr. fleur; Lat. flos.) (Bol.) That portion 
of a plant which is formed by the union of all the or- 
gans which contribute to the formation of the seed. In 
common language, the word is used to convey the 
idea of the portion in which the gayest colors are found. 
A complete flower consists of the essential organs of 
reproduction, inclosed in two particular envelopes which 
protect them. These essential organs are called the 
pistil and stamens. The floral envelopes are termed 
calyz and corolla. The extremity of the peduncle, or 
pedicel, upon which the parts of the flower are placed, is 
called the thalamus or receptacle, (See the italicized 
words.) 

ho early part of life, or rather of manhood ; the prime; 
youthful vigor; youth; as, “in flower of age.” — Pope. 

The best, primest, or most valunble part of anything; as, 
* the lower of the nation is consumed in its wars." 

Adilison. 

IA figure, or ornamental expression; as, flowers of rhet- 
oric. 

—pl. n Menses. 

(chem.) A name formerly applied to different solid 
and volatile substances obtained by sublimation; as, 
Flowers of Benjamin, Flowers of Sulphur, &c. 

Flow'er, rv. n. To be in blossom; to bloom; to put 
forth flowers; as,^the flowering fields,“ “a flowering 
garland."— To flourish; to be in prime; to be youthful, 
fresh, and vigorous; as, “all my flncering youth." (Shaks.) 
To froth; to ferment; to mantle, as new-bottled beer. 

—^*.a. To adorn with imitated flowers, — To cause to 
blossom. 

Flow'ernge.n. Abundance of flowers. 

Flow'er-bearing. a. Producing flowers. 

Fiow’er-bud, n. A flower us yet unopened. 

Flow'er-erowned, a. Garlanded or crowned with 
flowers. 

Flow'er-de-luce. n. See Iris. 

Flow'ered, p. a. Embellished with figures of flowers. 

Flow'eret, n. Same as FLORET, g. v. 

Flow’er-fenee, n. (Hat.) Pointiona pulcherrima, a 
plant of the order Fabaceæ, so called from being used 
for edges.— Loudon. 

Flow'erfield, in Michigan, a post-villaze and town- 
ship of St. Joseph co.; pop. of township abt. 1,700. 

Flow'erfud, a. Abounding in flowers. 

Flow’er-garden, n. A portion of ground set apart 
for the cultivation of flowers. 

Flow'er-gentle, n. (Bot) Amaranthus spinosus, a 
species of amaranth. 

Flow'er-hend, n. (Bo) The capitulum, or that 
mode of inflorescence in which all the flowers are sessile 
upon a broad plate, called the receptacle, as in the 
Daisy.— Craig. 

ere "n. The quality of being flowery; 

oridity. 

Flow'ering, p.a. Putting forth flowers; blossoming; 
blooming; expanding the petals, as plants.— Adorning 
with artificial flowers, or figures of blossoms. 

Flow'ering, n. The season when plants blossom ; the 
act of adorning with flowers. 

Flow'ering-bush, n. (Hot) Butomus umbellatus, a 
beautiful species of the genus Butomus, q. v. 

Flow'ering-plants, n. pl. (Hot.) See PHRNOGAMTA. 

Flow'er-inwov'en, a. Decked, or adorned with 
flowers. 

Flow'erless, a. Destitute of flowers. 

Flow’erlessness, u. The state or quality of being 
destitute of flowers. 

Flow'erless-plants, 7. pl. (Bot) Sce CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Elow BERR, n. One who manufactures artificial 

owers, 

Eiowoteplece; n. A picture or painting representing 

owers, 

Flow'er-pot, n. A fictile vessel for a flowering-plant. 

Flowers, (Artificial.) Sce ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
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| Flow’er-stalk, n. The stem of a flower. 

|iFlow'ertown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mont- 
gomery co.. abt. 8 m. E. by S. of Norristown. 

Flower- work. n. Imitation of flowers by art. 

Flow'ery.a. Abounding in flowers or blossoms. 

—Adorned with real or artificial flowers; as, “ tlie flowery- 
kirtled Nuiales," ( Mil/on.) — Ornate ; florid; figurative; 
highly embellished with figurative language; us, “a 
Jlowery and ornate style.“ 

Flow’ery, in Nrvada, a village of Storey co., abt. 5 m. 
from Virginia City. 

Flowing, p.a. Running. asa fluid; issuing; proceeding. 

—Fluent; smooth, as of style. 

Flowing. „. Rise or great abundance of water; an 
overflow ; the act of moving, as a fluid. 

Flow'ingly, adv. With volubility; with abundance 
and smoothness, 

Flow'ingness, n. The quality of being fluent or 
smooth in discourse or composition; as, “the jlowing-| 
ness of easy eloquence."— Nichols, 

Flowk, n. Samens FLUKE, g. v. 

Flown, pp. of FLY, q. v. 

—a. Flushed; inflated; as, “flown with insolence and 
wine.”— wpe. 

Floyd, in Georgia, a W. N. W. co., bordering on Alabama; 
area, about 540 sq. m. Rivers. Coosa, Etowah, and 
Oostenauln rivers, and Cedar and other creeks. Surface, 
much diversified; soif, generally fertile. Min. Iron, 
plumbago, galena, slate, satin spar, and agate. Previous 
to its organization into a co. in 1833, it was in the pos- 
session of the Cherokee Indians. Cup. Rome. Pop. 
(1880) 24,418. 

—A village of Camden co., on the Santilla River, about 
35 m. S. of Darien. 

Floyd, in I,., a township of Warren co. 

Floyd. in /ndiana, n S. co., bordering on Kentucky; 
area, about 150 sq, m. Rivers. Ohio River, and Silver 
and Indian creeks, Surface, diversified; seil, in some 
parts fertile, Mín. Iron ore, limestone, sandstone, and 
slate, Considerable manufacturing is carried on in this 
county, and at the capital, New Albany, are extensive 
glass works. 

—A towuship of Putnam co. 

Floyd, in Iowa, a N. N. E. co.; area, about 550 sq. m. 
Rivers. Cedar River, and Lime and Shellrock creeks. 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Charles City. 
Pop. (1880) 14,677. 

—A post-village and township of Floyd co., on the Red 
Cedar River, about 6 m. N.W. of Charles City. ` 
Floyd, in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, about 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. W. Fork of Big Sandy River, and the head- 
waters of the Licking River. Surface, broken ; soil, not 
very fertile. Min, Stone coal. Cap. Prestonburgh. 

Pop. (1880) 10.176. 

Floyd, iu Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Carroll par- 
ish, about 190 m. N. of Baton Rouge; pop. about 1,000. 

Floyd, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Oneida co., about 6 m. E. of Rome; pop. of township 
about 2,500. 

Floyd, in Virginia, a S.8.W. co.: area, about 280 aq. m. 
Rivers. Little River, an affluent of the Kanawha or 
New River, Surface, elevated and mountainous, lying 
between two parallel ranges of the Blue Ridge; soil, not 
fertile. Min. Copper and iron. Cap. Floyd Court- 
House. 

Floyd Court-House, in Virginia, a post-village, 
cap. of Floyd co., about 180 m. W.S.W. of Richmond. 
Floyds'burg, in Acniuciy, a village of Oldham co., 

about 35 m. W. N. W. of Frankfort. 

Floyd's River, in /owa, rises in O'Brien co., and flow- 
ing S.W., enters the Missouri River from Woodbury co. 
Flu'ate, n. (Chem.) A compound of a metallic oxide, 

earth, or alkali, with fluoric acid. — Craig. 

Flu’cerine, n. (Min.) Same as FLUOCERITE, q. v. 

Fluctis‘onous, a. (Lat. fluctus, a wave, and sonare, 
to sound.] Having a sound similar to that of the waves. 

Fluct'unnt, a. (Lat. /l4ctuans, p. of fluctuare, to move 
like a wave.) Moving after the fashion of a wave; wav- 
ering; wanting resolution. 

Fluct/uate, v. n. (Fr. fluctuer; Lat. fluctuare, from 
luctus, a wave, from fluere, to flow.] To move hither 
and thither; to float backwards and forwards, as on 
waves; as, “the fluctuating fluids of liquid air." ( Black- 
more.) H be wavering and unsteady; to rise and fall; 
to feel sudden vicissitudes; as, “the stocks fluctuate.” — 
To be irresolute or undetermined; as, “the man Jluct- 
uates between contending influences." 

—r. a. To cause to move in the manner of a wave, 
tuation. n. [Fr., from Lat. /fuctuatio.] A motion 
her and thither like that of waves; — the atate of 

being wavering or irresolute; a sudden rise or fall; as, 
the fluctuations of the gold market. 

(Surg.) A term indicativeofsuppuration or a collection 
of fluid matter. When an examination is made to dis- 
cover the nature of a swelling, and that a proper pres- 
sure is established, if pus or water is present, the mo- 
tion felt under the fingers isa F,; but when air or wind, 
the sensation is of a crackling nature, called crepitus. 

Flue,( //u.)n.[Perhnaps from Lat. /lumen,or from Icel. lug; 
Ger. flucht, flight. escape.) (Build.) An air-passage; more 
especially a narrow passage in the wall ofa house.running 
from the bottom to the top, und constructed to carry off 
the smoke that arises from burning any kind of fuel in a 
grate or stove. The expression may be considered as being | 
almost synonymous with the term CHIMNkYq.v., although 
it is more particularly applied to that part of the passage 
which is between the gathering or funnel of the chim- 
ney (see FIREPLACE), at the base, and the upper extrem-| 
ity of the chimney-shaft. The part in which a junction 
is formed between the gathering and the flue is called 
the throat of the latter. When a number of flues are 
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built close together in a party-wall between two houses, 
or in the gable-ends of a single house, the wall itself is 
called a stack, or chiimney-stuck, ind that part of it which 
rises above the roof is called the chimney-shaft. The 
walls which separate flues built side by side in a stack 
are called withs, the walls which form their front aud 
back being named the breast and back respectively, 
The horizontal section of a flue is generally oval or cir 
cular in form when the wall is built of stone, and rectan- 
gular when it is of brick, When flues are built side 
by side in the party-wall of two houses consisting of 
three or more stories, that which rises from each fire 
place is constructed to pass upwards through the wall 
on one side of the flue, which is connected with the fire- 
place in the room immediately above, Chimneys in 
party-walls, consequently, assume a winding form, but 
all turns in a chimuey should be gradually curved, care 
being taken to avoid angles, which afford convenient 
places for the accumulation of soot, and impede the free 
pa e of the sweeping-muchine through the flues, In 
addition to this, angular turnings in flues frequently 
lessen the free draught of nir that is necessary to c: 

off the smoke of the burning fuel below, and thus offer 
an obstruction to its ascent which cannot be readily re- 
moved. The cause of the ascent of smoke in a chimney 
is simply this: the fire burning in the grate heats the 
air in the flue, and causes it to become much lighter 
than the cooler air that fills the apartment with which 
the chimney communicates; the cooler air being heavier 
than the heated air which has been rarefied and ex panded 
by the warmth of the fire, rushes into the fireplace and 
forces it upwards; this becomes heated in its turn, and 
is displaced by a rush of cooler air; and this process be- 
ing continually and rapidly repeated, an upward current 
of air is produced, which carries off the smoke and vapor 
arising from the combustion of the fuel below. To pre- 
vent a chimney from smoking, it is necessary to let the 
flue be as high and as straight as it possibly can be, 
since the draught will be greater in proportion to the 
height of the chimney and the absence of all interior 
obstructions in the shape of elbows or angular turnings, 
In the next place, the opening of the fireplace and the 
throat of the chimney should be as small as they con- 
veniently can be, that the greater part of the ascendin 
air may pass through the fire prior to its ascent, ud 
that the contraction of the chimney may cause it to rush 
through the narrow vent formed for its escape with 
greater force, The expediency of reducing tho opening 
of the fireplace as far as suitableness will admit, may be 
shown by holding a newspaper before the orifice above 
the cavity which contains the fire. This will cause the 
fire to “draw up” instantaneously, and break into a 
blaze, — an effect which is produced solely by lessening 
the opening by which air is admitted into the chimney, 
and thereby causing the air itself to pass through the 
fire before it makes its way into the flue. Ifa chimne 
be constructed under the conditions above mentioned, 
it will very rarely be found to smoke; and even smoky 
chimneys may be cured by having recourse to these 
precautions, and by removing any obstacle that may 
exist in the interior to the free passage of the air and 
smoke. To prevent the entrance of sudden gusta and 
eddies of wind, the chimney-pots, which are almost 
always placed on the chininey-shafts to contract the 
space throuzh which the smoke escapes into the open 
air, are generally surmounted with a revolving cap 
or cowl made of metal, which is constructed in such a 
manner that it is turned by the wind like a vane, and 
constantly presents the orifice through which the emoke 
issuer to that quarter which happens to be exactly op- 
posite to the point from which the wind is blowing. A 
more recent invention for producing the same result 
is obtained by placing a horizontal wheel, similar to the 
propeller of a steamship, over the top of the chimney, 
turned by means of the wind, thus creatiug a current of 
air up the flue. 

( Engineering.) À passage eurronnded by water, for the 
gaseous products of combustion in a steam-bviler, — in 
distinction from tubes, which hold water, und are sur- 
rounded by fire. Small flues are called flue-tubes, Webster. 

Flue, n. [Ger. flaum, from iegen, to fly. Cf. Lat. 
pluma, down, from the root pluere, fluere, to flow.] Light 
down, such as rises from beds, cotton, &c.; soft down, 
fur, or hair. 

Flu'ellite, n. (Min) Native fluoride of aluminium. 
Crystals, acute rhombic octohedrons with truncated 
apex; lustre vitreons; color white; transparent; rare, 

Flu'ency.n. [L. Lat. fluentia, from fluens. See FLUENT.] 
Smoothness; freedom from harshness, spplied to lan- 

diness of 


guage; as, fluency of numbers. (Garth.)— 
utterance; facility of words; volubility. 
Flu'ent, a. [Lat. jfluens, ppr. of fluere, to flow.] 
Flowing: liquid; passing; gliding; moving smoothly. 
—Ready in the use of words; copious; having words at 
command and uttering them with facility or smoothness; 
voluble; as, “a fluent speaker,” “a fluent utterance.” 

Fluent, or Flowine, Quantity. (fl.) In Analy- 
sis, the variable quantity, considered as increasing or di- 
minishing. The term denotes the same thing as integral, 
which is now universally used in its stead, the differen- 
tial and integral calenlus having superseded the methods 
of fluxions and fluents.— See FLUXION, INTEGRAL. 

Flu/ently, adv. With ready flow; volubly; without 
hesitation or obstruction. 

Flu'entness, n. The quality of being facile, voluble, 
nnd smooth of utterance: fluency. 

Fluff, n. Flue; fine nap; soft down. 

Fluffy. a. Soft; downy; resembling flue or nap; as, 
a Em carpet. 

Flu'gzelman, n. 
aud mann, a man. 


Ger., file leader, from fliigel, a wing, 
A well-drilled soldier, who is ad- 
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vanced in front to give the time ín the manual and 
latoon exercise ; fuglemun. — ong: 

Flu'id, 4. (Fr. fluide ; Lat. fluidus, from luere, to flow.] 
Having parts that easily move and change their relative 
position without separation, and which easily yield to 

ressure; not solid; liquid, us water, spirit, air. 

—n. (4"higysics.) A body whose parts yield to the smallest 

pressure, und are moved among each otlier without any 

apparent sensible resistance. Some writers on scientilic 

subjects distinguish between fluids aud liquids. All 

liquids are fluids; but it does not necessarily follow that 

all fluids are liquids; for air, ether, mercury, water, und 
alcohol are all fluids; but water and alcohol are also 
liquids, because they wet, or create moisture on bodies, 
which mercury aud air do not. Fiuids are of two dis- 
tinctive kind« — elastic and non-elastic; the former are 
comprised under the general term Pneumatics, and in- 
clade all airs and gases; while the latter, which only 
include water and other aqueous fluids, are comprised 
under the general head of Hydrostatics and Hydraulics. 
The terms elastic und non-elastic are only used bero in 
a relative sense, and not absolutely, as all fluids are 
elastic more or less, water being compressible, although 
offering resistance. 

Fluidity. n. (Fr. fuidité; Lat. fluiditas.] That state 
of u substance in which its constituent particles are 80 
slightly cohesive that they yield to the smallest impres- 
sions. The term is usually confined to express the con- 
dition of the so-called non-elastic fluids; and hence it 
denotes one of the three states in which matter exists: 
namely, the solid, the fluid or liquid, and the gaseous. 
The state of fluidity is best defined as that in which 
bodies tend to form drops, as this disposition does not 
belong either to bodies in a gaseous form, or to solid 
bodies reduced to fine powder. The formation of drops 
arises from this — that the molecules of fluid bodies ad- 
here to each other with a certain force, while at the 
same time they glide over one another without any sen- 
sible resistance, It is incorrect to say that the molecules 
of bodies in a state of fluidity offer no resistance to 
separation; for, on bringing a flat discof glass or metal 
into contact with the surface of a liquid,a very sensible 
degree of force is required to separate them. That al- 
hesion exists among the molecules of fluid bodies is also 
proved y various other phenomena. Water or mercury 
on a flat plate of metal collects in globules, and when 
slowly poured into a winegluss will remain heaped up as 
it were above the level of the edge. 

Fiwid ize, v.a. To render fluid. 

Fin’idi mess, n. Fluidity. 

Filukan, m. (Mining.) The softest rock in metallic 
veins. 

Flak ve, [Ger. figel, a wing.) (Naut.) The portion of 
an anc © which fastens into the ground. (Sce Fig. 121.) 

—Either half of the tail of a whale; so called from their 
general similarity in shape to the flukes of an anchor. 

(Minirg.) The head of a charge; an instrument used 
for cleansing the hole previous to blasting. 

Flake, or Fluke'-worm, u. (Zodl.) See Distoma. 

Flakes, in Virginia, a post-office of Botetourt co. 

Fluk’y, a. Shaped likea fluke; having a fluke. 

Flume, n. [A. S. lum, astream; allied to Lat. fluere.] 
A channel for the water that drives a milI-wheel. 

—An artificial channel that conveys water for gold-washing. 

Flu'm imous, a. [lat. flumen, a river.) Pertaining 
to, or alrounding in, rivers. 
lum mer. n. [W. llymru, sour; from lym, sharp.] 
(CoolLtng.) A kind of porridge, or hasty-pudding, made 
either Of oatmeal or flour, When prepared of the 
former, the finest oatmeal is to be steeped for two or 

Tee days in cold water, this first water is then to be 
poured away, more water added, the whole well stirred 
together, then strained, and the fluid eventually boiled, 
with A little salt, till it thickens; it is then eaten like 
porridge, either with milk, milk and cream, sugar, or 

tter : im whichever way taken, flummery is a very ex- 
cellent food, at once light and nutritious. 

—Anything insipid or nothing to the purpose; flattery. 

Flumgr, imp. and pp. of FLING, t v. 

u > v. n. To fail through dread; to withdraw from 
any proposed undertaking from fear. (U. S.) 

Flunk, z. A failnre; withdrawing or backing out. (U. 8.) 

Flunk’y, u. [Probably allied to FLANK, 7. v.] A servant 
in livery. — A mean, cringing, sycophantic, or obsequious 
man. — A man who undertakes to deal in stocks without 
experience, 

Fluni^y dom, n. The collective body of flunkies. 

k asm, u. The quality or character of a flunky. 
Fiuo rate, n. [Fr.] (Chem.) A combination of fluo- 
boric acid with a base. ) 
Fiuobo'rie Acid, n. (Chem.) See BOROFLUORIC ACID, 
mese erine, n. (Min.) A var. of FLUOCERITE, J. v. 

U"UOCc'emrite, n. (Min.) Native fluoride of cerium, oc- 
curring near Fahlun in Sweden, in hexagonal prisms 
and plates, Lustre, weak; color, bright-yellow or red- 

rin yellow, Form. CF Sek, 

Fla @chlore, n. (Min.) A variety of BRD ROHR, g. v. 

"onphos'/phate, n. (Chem.) A combination of flu- 
eric and phosphoric acids with a base. — Craig. 

FN or. FIu'or-spar, Flu'orite, n. (in.) Fluo- 
e Of calcium. A common mineral product. frequently 
constituting a large part of the contents of metalliferous 
es and of veins of clay slate. It is found massive, 
rarely columnar. It generally crystallizes in cubes, but 
Primary form is a regular octohedron. Lustre, vit- 
TeOus, sometimes splendent. It is of various colors, wine, 
Yellow, greenish, and violet-blue being the most com- 
oe 3 white, green, sky- bine, and brown specimens are 
mand and rarely red ones. Sp. gr. 301-325. Comp. 
uorine 4&7, calcium, 51-3. The finely colored fluors 

Ve been called, according to their colors, false ruby, 
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topaz, emerald, amethyst, &c. The kind affording a 
green phosphorescent light is called chlorophane (Gr. 
chloros, green, and phaíno, I appear), or pyro-emerald. 
It is abundant in Derbyshire, Eng., and is often called 
Derbyshire spar. Some of the varieties found there are 
beautifully banded, and are much prized for the manu- 
facture of vases, It is also used for beads, brooch-stones, 
and other ornamental articles, but is difficult to work 
on account of its brittleness. Fluor-spar is used as a flux 
to promote the fusion of certain refractory minerals, — 
whence the name, from the Lat. fluo, to flow. It occurs 


in many places in this country. Fluoride of calcium ex- 
ists in tlie enamel of the teeth and bones, in some other 
organic products, and in certain mineral waters. Firm. 
CaF. 


Flu'or-al'bus, n. [Lat., white flower.] (Ad.) A mu- 
cous discharge from the vagina and uterus; the whites. 
In general, this is an affection the result of weakness, 
general and local, and should be treated by cold bathing, 
the douche, friction with the flesh-brush, tonics, wine, 
and an astringent lotion used ns an injection. 

Flu'or-np'ntite, n. (in.) A variety of phosphate of 
lime containing fluorine. 

Fluores'cence, . The peculiar self-luminous appear- 
ance presented by certain substances on being viewed 
by reflected light. From being first observed in a par- 
tienlar kind of fluor-spar, it has received the name of F. 
Decoction of horse-chestnut bark uud solutions of sul- 

hate of quinine possess it in a remarkable degree. 

Fluorescent, a. Pertaining to fluorescence. 

Fluorescent Rays. ( Optics.) Certain rays that exist 
beyond the violet end of the spectrum, invisible under 
ordinary circumstances. If the prismatic spectrum be 
interrupted by a bath of esculin or sulphate of quinine, it 
will appear elongated at the violet end. The fluorescent 
rays are those that havo the greatest actinic influence. 

Fluor‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) Seo HYDROFLUORIC ACID. 

Flu'orine, u. (Cm.) The hypothetical base of the 
flnorides and hydrofluoric acid. It has never been iso- 
lated, at least in a condition for examination, and its 
»roperties have never been satisfactorily determined. 

ts components so closely resemble those ofchlorine that 
but little doubt is entertained of its being very similar 
to that body in its leading characteristics. Symbol F; 
equivalent 19. Compounds containing F. can be easily 
decomposed and the element transferred from one body 
to another, but the extraordinary energy with which it 
combines with the metals and with silicon, a constituent 
of glass, have defeated all attempts to obtain it in a pure 
state. Its principal compounds are fluor or fluor-spar, 
and hydrofluoric acid, q. v. It also combines with most 
of the metals; also with boron, silicon, sulphur, silenium, 
and phosphorus. No combination of F. and oxygen is 
known to exist. It is found somewhat sparingly in the 
mineral kingdom, in fluor-spar, topaz, some varieties of 
apatite, and a few other minerals. It also exists in the 
ashes of sca-plants, sea-water, blood, milk, and the human 
teeth. With boron and silicon it forms two compounds, 
which are absorbed by water, giving rise respectively to 
borofluoric and hydrofluoric acids, q. v. 

Flu'orous,a. Pertaining to, or obtained from fluor. 

Flu'or-spar, n. Same as FLUOR, q. v. 

Fluosilicate, n. [Fr., from Lat, fluor, and silicon, q. 
v. (Chem.) A compound of fluosilicic acid and a base. 

| Fluosilic'ie, a. | Fr. fluosilicique.] (Chem.) Containing 
fluoric acid with ailex. 

. Acid, n. (Chem.) See HypnRorLUOSILICIC 

ein. 

Flurry, n. [Probably a corruption of FLUTTER, 7. v.] A 
sudden blast or gust of wind; a light, temporary breeze. 
The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the north. Swift. 

Violent agitation; bustle; hurry : commotion ; as,“ this 
news threw her into a flurry.” — Swift. 

Dr. a. To putin agitation; to excite or alarm. 

Flush, v. n. [A. S. fleotan, to float ; Ger. fliessen, to flow, 
akin to Lat. fluere.) To flow and spread suddenly; to 
rush; as, the blood flushes into the face, — To come in 
haste; to start. (B. Jonson.) — To become suffused; to 
turn red; to blush. 

—v.a. To cause the blood to flow or rise suddenly into 
the face; to put to the blush; as, “to flush the check 
with shame." — To redden suddeuly ; to cause to glow.— 
To elate; to elevate; to raise the spirits of; to animate 
with joy; as, “flushed with great victories and suc- 
ceases.” — To cause to start; as, to flush a covey of birds. 

To flush up joints. (Musonry.) To fill the interstices 
in, level, or flush with the rest of the work. 

Flush, n. A sudden flow of blood to the face; or more 
generally, the redness resulting from such an afflux of 
blood; a blush; a bloom. Sudden impulse. glow, or excite- 
ment.—A stream of water suddenly thrown on, for cleans- 
ing. — A hand of cards in which all are of the same suit. 

—a. Flowing; affluent; abounding; well furnished; as, 
Slush of money. 

—Fresh; full of vigor; glowing. 

—Consisting of cards of the same suit throughont, 

(Arch.) Thecontinuance in the same plane of the sur- 
faces of two contiguous bodies is expressed by saying 
that they are flush ; this is irrespective of the direction 
of the fibres or grain. 

(Naut.) Applied to the deck of a ship, when it extends 
without break from stem to stern, as in a frigate. 

Flush, adv. In a manner so as to be even or level with. 

Flushed’, p.a. Elated; excited; animated ; — tinged 
with a red color, from the flow of blood to the face. 

Flush'er, n. (Zoil.) A bird of the genus Collyrio, the Les- 
ser-butcher bird, or Red-backed Shrike, Lanius collyrio, 

Flush'ing, n. A glow of red in the face from sudden 
flow of blood. 

| Flush'ing, a strongly fortified sea-port town of Hol- 

land, prov. Zealand, on the W. Scholdt, near the 8. ex- 
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tremity of the island of Walcheren, 4 m. 8.8.W. of Mid- 
dleburg: Lat. 51° 26’ 42" N., Lon. 39 W 57” E. The 
port is extensive, safe, and has deep water. It has an 
extensive trade with both E. and W. Indies. It is the 
birthplace of the admiral De Ruyter. Pp. 11,878. 
Flush'ing, in Michigan, u post-township of Genesee 
about 2,000. 
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co.; Dt ut 2 
Flushing. in New York, a post-village and township 


of Queens co., borderiug ou Long Island Sound. about 10 
m. E. of New York city; pop. of township abt. 15,000, 

Flush'ing, iu Oto, a post-village and township of Bel- 
mont co., ubt. 10 miles N.W. of St. Clairsville; pop. of 
township about 2,500. 

Flush'ing, in /*nosylvania, a village of Bucks co., on 
Neshaming Creek, abt. 20 m. N.E. of Philadelphia. 

Flush'ingly, adv. In a flushing manner. 

Flush’ness, n. Freshness. 

Flus’ter, v.a. (Icel. flaustra, to haeten imprudently ; 
from flaustr, undue haste. Cf. Lat. jlustrum, a swell of 
the sea, and Eng. bluster.) To precipitate; to hurry on; 
hence, to agitate; to confuse. 

v. n. To be in an undue hurry, bustle, or heat; to be 
agitated. 

—n. Hurry; bustle; agitation; confusion; disorder, 

Flus'ter, v.a. [Eng. fush.] To make hot or rosy with 
drink; to make half drunk. 

—n. Heat or glow from drinking liquor. 

Flustera'tion, Flustra'tion, n. State of being in 
a hurry, bustle, or confusion; undue agitation, (Colloq.) 

Flus'tra, n. [A. S. Austrian, to weave.) (Zoól.) A gen. 
of Zoópliytes, family Alcyonids, so called from the mat- 
like structure of the polypidoms, which in this gen. are 
extremely plant-like, and by unscientific observers are 
generally regarded as belonging to tlie vegetable, and 
not to the nnimal kingdom. In some species, the poly- 
pidom assumes the appearance of a branching frond, 
with polype cells either on one 
side only, or en both sides; in 
others, it extends as an incrus- 
tation on rocks, shells, seu- 
weeds, &c. The polype cells 
are arranged quincuncially, 
and are in juxtaposition, more 
or less quadrangular, flat, and 
with a distinct border, which 
is sometimes furnished with 
teeth or short spines. The 
polypes have the power of mov- 

ng cither the whole head at 
once, or the tentacles separate- 
ly, and show no little activity, 
sothataliving F.seenthrough — LEAF-LIKE SEA-MAT. 

a magnifying-glass, is a most (Flustra foliacea.) 
beautifal and interesting ob- 

ject. One of the most common species is F. foliacea, 
which grows on hard ground in a few fathoms water, 
and is continually to be found torn up by the waves, and 
scattered on the shore. 

Flute, n. [Fr. flûte; Ger. Hate; Lat. flare, to blow.] 
(Mus.) A popular instrument, the use of which, under 
various forms, may be traced to the most remote ages. 
Of its origin no direct account cau be given. By the 
ancient poets its invention was nscribed to gods and 
goddesses, Lucretius tells us that it derived its origin 
“from the breathing of the western winds over certain 
reeds.” The sounds thus produced, he imagined, gave 
rise to the rural pipe, which, after undergoing many 
changes, hus, by the ingenuity- of later been de- 
veloped into one of the most elegant and fascinating 
instruments of which musical science can boast. In its 
primitive state the flute was played like the modern 
flageolet, with a mouth-piece at the upper end; and 
from the shape of this mouth-piece, which resembled 
the beak of a bird, it received the name of flute à bec. 
In this form, with slight alterations, it continued until 
the beginning of the last century, when it was gradually 
superseded by the flauto traverso, or transverse flute, so 
called from ita being blown at the side, and consequently 
held in a horizontal position. At its introduction this 
instrument was about eighteen inches in length, aud 
had but one key. Even in this state 
it was a great improvement on the 
old flute dà bec. Shortly after, a 
movable head-joint was invented, 
its length being increased, and more 
keys added, some flutes at the present 
time having more than a dozen keys, 
aud few less than six. By means of 
these they are enabled to execute any 
music, however chromatic, if within 
their compass, which extends from 
C below the treble to C in altissimo. 
Some few will go four notes lower, and 
an experienced player will reach E flat 
in altissimo. In December, 1832. a flute 
of an entirely new construction was 
invented by Mr. Boehm, of Munich. It 
however remained in obscurity until 
1837, when it was adopted and intro- 
duced to the French professors by Mr. 
Cadmns; but they considered its adop- 
tion would be attended with too much 
trouble, in consequence of its having 
an open G-sharp key. This, however, 
was foon after remedied by Mr. Dorus. 
who puta shut G-sharp key in its place. 
It now became universally adopted; 
and having in its altered state received 
the approval of the Royal Academy of Fig. 1038, . 
Fine Artsin Paris, hasbeen thoroughly FLUTED COLUMN. 
established in France ever since. (Canterbury Cath.) 


Fig. 1037. 
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(Arch.) An upright channel on the shaft of a column, 
nsually ending hemispherically at the top and bottom 
(Fig. 10:5). Their plane or horizontal section is some 
times semicircular, or segmental, or elliptical, as in 
some examples of Grecian architecture. The Doric 
column has twenty flutes round its circumference; the 
Ionic. Corinthian, und Composite have respectively 
twenty-four. 

Flute, v.n. To play upon the flute. 

r. a. To sing or play in a soft tone, similar to that of 
a flute, — To form flutes or channels, as in a column, — 
To form vr shape, as corresponding channels in the 
muslin of a lady's ruffle. 

Flut'ed, p.a. Channelled; furrowed ; ns, fluted columns. 
—Thin, fine, flute-like, as musical notes. 

Flut'er, n. One who plays upon the flute. — One who 
makes channelled work on columns. 

Flut'ing. u. A channel or furrow in a column, or in 
the muslin of a lady’s ruffle; fluted work. 

Flavist, n. A performer on the flute. 

Flut'ter. v. n. (A. S. /loteran; D. flodderen, to flap, to 
waver; Ger. flattern, to move about with quick vibra- 
tions; allied to flit.) To moveor flap the wings rapidly, 
without flying, or taking but short flights; to hover. 

“They fed, and futt ring by degrees withdrew."— Dryden. 

—To move abont quickly and irregularly, or with great 
bustle and show, without consequence; as, the fops who 
flutter in the ball-room.—To be in agitation; to be in a 
state of uncertainty; to waver; to fluctuate, 

“ We fluttered upou the wings of doubtful success." — Howell. 


—v.a. To hurry the mind of; to agitate; to disorder; to 
throw into confusion. 
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axis of the ordinates. These velocities are what he called 
the fLuztons of the co-ordinates; while the arbitrary ve- 
locity of the point which describes the curve is the flux- 
jon of the arc. Reciprocally, the arc described is called 
the fluent of the velocity with which it is described by 
the moving point; the corresponding absciss is the flu- 
ent of the velocity estimated in the direction of the ab- 
sciss, and the ordinate the fluent of the velocity of the 
point estimated in the direction of the ordinate. The 
sare considerations may be extended to the areas bound- 
ed by curve lines, to surfaces and. the volumes which 
they determine, to forces which give rise to motion in 
bodies, and to the effects which they produce, In fact, 
the theory is applicable to everything which forms the 
object of the mathematical or physico-mathematical 
sciences, —The methods of integral and differential cal- 
culus, which are less complex and more trustworthy, 
have superseded the fluxions, althongh they are still 
employed in working out some problems. — See DIFFER- 
ENTIAL CALCULUS, INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 

Flux'ional, Flux'ionary, a. Pertaining to, or 
solved by, fluxions. — Temporary; inconstant; variable. 

Flux'ionist, ». One skilled in fluxions. 

Fly, v. n. (imp. FLEW: pp. FLOWN.) [A. S. fleogan; Ger. 
ligen, to move in the air.) To move or sail through 
the air by the aid of wings, as a bird. — To float or move 
jn the air; to pass through the air. “Sparks fly up- 
ward," (Job v.)—To move or pass with velocity or celer- 
ity. either on land or water; to move rapidly in any 
manner — To break or part suddenly; to burst; to 
spring by an elastic force. — To run away; to escape; 
to attempt to escape. “The flying prey." — Spenser. 

To fly at. to spring with violence upon; to fall on sud- 
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Fly’-catcher, n. One who catches flies. 


(Zoól.) The Muscicapidr, an extensive family of 
birds, order Jnsessores, represented in N. America by 
abt. 30 species. As their name implies, the fly-catchers 
prey on insects, which they seize in mid-air. They have 
the beak horizontally depressed, and armed with bris- 
tles at its base, with the point more or less decnrved and 
emarginated. The valne of the insectivorous family of 
birds to man is incalculable. As Buffon truly says: 
“Vain would be the efforts uf man to destroy or banish 
the clonds of flying insects by which he would be as- 
sailed. Man and quadrupeds cannot defend themselves 
aguinst them, They attack with their stings; they op- 
pose the progress of cultivation, and devour the useful 
productions of the earth, They infect with their ex- 
crement, or their eggs, all the provisions which are 
necessary to be preserved. Thns we find that the bene- 
ficent birds are not even sufficiently numerous in such 
climates, where, nevertheless, their species are by far 
the most multiplied.” One of the best pee of fly- 
catchers is that presented by the Tyrant Fly-catcher, 
King. bird or Bee-martin, Muscicapa Tyrannus, or Tyran- 
nus Carolinensis, This bird is peculiar to America 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It is 8 inches in length, 
and 14 in extent of wing. The general color of the 
upper parts is a dark bluish-gray, inclining to dull 
slate-black, on the head of which the central feathers 
along the crown form a gorgeons orange patch. It 
builds its nest on branches of trees; it is a rather 
bulky structure, composed of twigs and wool, or tow 
and cotton, and is very thick and snug. It scarcely 
deserves its ugly appellation, as it is only at those pe- 
riods when its mate is attached to the nest by care for 


Flut'ter, n. Vibration; undulation; quick and irregular 
motion; as, “ the flutter of a fan.”— Addison. 

—Hurry; tumult; agitation of mind; confusion; disorder; 
irregularity of position, 

Flut'terer, ». One who flutters. 2 

Flut'teringlx. adv. In a fluttering manner. 

Flut'y, a. Having the sound of a flute. 

Fiuvan'na, in New Fork, a post-village of Chautauqua 
co., abt. 135 m. W. by 8. of Albany. 

Fluvan'nn, in Virginia, a S. K. central co.; area, abt. 


denly.— To fly in the face of, to insult; to assail; to 
attack violently; to act in defiance of; as, “ to fly in na- 
ture’s face " ( Dryden.)— T» fly off, to depart suddenly; to 
revolt. — 7o fly out, to burst into passion ; to break out 
into license; to start violently in any direction. — To 
let fly, to discharge; as, to let fly a volley.—(Naut.) To 
let go suddenly ; as, to let fly the jib-sbeets. — Tu come 
off with flying colors, to be successful. 

v. a, o quit by flight; to shun; to avoid; to decline 
association with: as, “sleep flies the wretch.” Dryden. 


170 sq.m. Rivers. James and Rivanna rivers. Surface, 
diversified; soil, in some parts fertile. Min, Gold. Cap. 
Palmyra. Php. abt. 12,000, 

Flu'vinl, Fluvint'ic, a. [Lat. Aura, fluriaticus, 
from fluvius, a river, from fluere, to flow.] Belonging 
to rivers; growing or living in streams or ponds; as, 

uviatic plants, fluvial deposits, 
Iu'vinles, n pl. (Bot.) Same ns NAIADACEA, Q. v. 

Flu'vinlist, n. A person who undertakes to explain 
the geographical or geological phenomena of a region 
or country by the action of existing streams. 

Flu'viatile, a. Fr., from Lat. ffuviatilis. Sce FLUVIAL.] 
Belonging to rivers; formed by, or existing in, rivers. 

Flu'vio-marine', a. (Lat. Auris. a river, and mari- 
nus, from mare, the sea.] (Geol.) Noting such formations 
as have been deposited, by the agency of rivers, at the 
bottom of the sea, at a greater or less distance from 
their mouths. — Craig. 

Flux, n. [Fr., from Tat. flurus, a flowing. from fluere, 
to flow.] The motion or passing of a fluid; as, a flux 
of water.—The moving or passing of anything in rupid 
Buccession, 

“ Languages are in a perpetual ffur."— Felton. 


—Concourse ; confluence; as, the flux of company." Shaks. 

—The flow of the tide, — opposed to reflux. 

(Med.) Any preternatural fluid evacuation from the 
body, but more especially those that proceed from the 
bowels. It is frequently applied to diarrhoea ; and dys- 
entery was long kuown us the bloody-flux. — See Diar- 
RAGA, DYSENTERY. 

(Chem.) One of those compounds which are nsed by 
the chemist either as aids to the fusion of bodies, or as 
reducing or oxidizing agents. Flnxes may be divided 
into four classes — reducing, oxidizing, double decompos- 
iny, and simple fluzes. The most important reducing 
fluxes are the carbonates of soda and potash (used alone 
or mixed with charcoal), cyanide of potassium, and black 
flux (a compound formed by throwing into a red-hot 
crucible a mixture of two parts of cream of tartar, and 
one of water); the nitrates of potash and soda are the 
principal oxidizing fluxes; and a mixture of three parts 
carbonate of soda and four of carbonate of potash forms 
an excellent double-decomposing flux, The simple fluxes 
act as purifying agents, removing nnd dissolving any 
mechanical impurity contained in the substance ncted 
upon. Borax, microcosmic salt, and powdered glass are 
used as simple fluxes. The limestone used in iron-smelt- 
ing is a good example of a flux. 

Flux, v. a. To melt; to fuse; to make liqnid. 

FECHAS n. The act of melting, fusing, or making 
liquid. 

Fluxibil'ity, n. [Lat. fluribilitas, from fluere, to flow.] 
The quality of being fluxible. 

Flux'ble, a. [Fr, from Lat. fluribilis. See FLUX.] 
Capable of being melted or fnsed, as a mineral. 

Flux'ibleness, n. Samo as FLUXIBILITY, . v. 

Flux'ile, a. Same ns FLUXIBLE, 9. v. 

Flax’ion, n. [Fr., from Lat. fluzio, from fluere. to 
flow.] The act of flowing, or moving as a fluid. — The 
matter that flows.— Fusion, as of metals. 

(Med.) A flow of blood or other humor toward any 
organ with greater force than natural. — Dunglison. 

(Math.) The analysis of infinitely small variable 

3 ntities, invented by Newton in 1665. Newton con- 
sidered a curve as generated by the uniform motion of 
a point, and decomposed at every instant by the con- 
stant velocity of this point into two others, one parallel 
to the axis of the abscissa, and the other parallel to the 


To cause to fly or float; to attack by a bird of prey; as, 
to fly a tlag. To Ay other ravening fowl with a fal- 
con.“ — Bacon. 

Fly. n. (Zul.) A name applied almost indiscriminately 
to all insects possessing wings; being often extended to 
all insects of the sub-order DIPTERA, 9. v., and often also 
restricted to the family Muscipa, q. v. The fly is charac- 
terized ns possessing a pair of veined and membranous 
wings, with two movable bodies called balancers (hal- 
teres), placed a little behind them. The mouth is formed 
of between two and six setaceous pieces of scaly tex- 


Fig. 1039. — HoUSE-FLY ; (magnified.) 


ture, and these pieces are either inclosed in a proboscis- 
like sheath, or covered by one or two laminm, which 
form it. The head is globular or hemispherical. The 
mouth is only formed for transmitting fluids, and is 
consequently very delicate in structure. The sucker 
performs the part of a lancet, and pierces the envel- 
ope of vegetable or animal fluids, in order to allow 
of the fluid itself being transmitted up into the mouth 
of the insect. The antenne are united in front, and 
are approximated at the base. Above the true wings 
of the insect, and a little behind them, are the balancers 
or halteres; these are almost membranons, and are fur- 
nished with two little knobs at their extremities, which 
are capable of dilatation. The legs of this class of in- 
sects ure longand slender ; and the feet it is well known 
are furnished with skinny palms, to enable them to 
stick on glass and other smooth bodies by means of the 
pres«ure of the atmosphere. 

(Mach.) That part of a machine which, being put in 
motion, regulates the rest. 
Naut.) That part of a compass on which the 32 
nts are drawn, and to which the needle is attached 


pal 
underneath; the compass-card. — Craig. 

(Printing.) That part of the machinery of a printing- 
press, which withdraws the sheet, and lays it aside after 
the impression is made. — Worcester. 


Fly’bane, n. (Bot) See SILENE. 

Fly'-bitten, a. Marked from the bites of flies. 

Fly'blow, v.a. [Prov. Eng. blot, the egg of a maggot.] 

o deposit an egg in anything, as u fly. — To taint, as 
with the eggs that produce maggots. 

—n. The egg of a fly. 

Fly’boat, n. Fr. flibot ; Dut. vlieboot.] A light, swift 
kind of boat nsed on canals. — A flat-bottomed vessel, 
pecan to Holland, used mostly in the coasting-trade. 

Fly’-book, n. A case in the form of a book used by 
anglers to contain artificial flies. 
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No. 1040.—7THE KING BIRD. (From Tanney's Zoology.) 


her little brood, that this fly-catcher is more flerce or 
tyrannical than any other. At such times, however, it 
cannot be denied that his conduct is rather outrageous. 
No matter the spenies of bird, no matter its size or 
strength, it is sufficient that it approaches any way near 
the tyrant’s nest to excite his jealous rage, and out he 
sallies bent on instant satisfaction. Jt is said that eagles 
and hawks may not with impunity approach this bird's 
nest, made sacred by his fledglings, and that. dartin 
up into the air, it will launch down on to the back of 
its enemy, and there anchor in such a way as to make 
ita difficult matter to dislodge him. The European 
species, Muscicapa grisola, the Beam-bird or Bee-bird, 
is distinguished from any other by having much more 
slender bills, with shorter bristles at the gape. 
Fly Creek, in New York, a post-office of Utsego co. 
Fly’er, n. See FLIER. 
Fly'-fish, v. u. To use flies for bait in angling. 
Fly’-fishi n. The act or practice of using natural 
or artificial flies for buit in angling. 
Fly’-flap, n. A fan or flapper for driving away flies. 
Fiy’- Rapper, n. One stationed at or near a table for 
the purpose of driving away the flies; one who wields 
the fly-flap. 
Fly-honeysuekle, n. (Bot.) See LONICFRA. 
Fly‘ing, n. The power which many animals possess of 
raising themselves in the air, and in moving throngh it 
m various directions, supported by the atmospherealone. 
ING, 
Fly ng,(Artificial,)aspecies of propulsion through 
ne air by means of mechanical or artificial contrivances, 
often attempted by man, The art of flying, if it can be 
called an art, has been often attempted ; even among the 
ancients it was tried, and we ure informed, sncceeded to 
some slight extent. Friar Bacon affirms, in his writings, 
that this art is not only possible, but he also informs ur 
that he himself knew how to construct a machine in 
which a man, in a sitting position, might be able to trans 
port himself through the air like one of the feathered 
tribe. This secret of Friar Bacon consisted of a very sim- 
ple mechanical contrivance: it was a pair of globes 
made of hollow copper, exhausted of air, on which a chair 
could be supported, by which means a man conld float 
in the atmosphere above the earth, and could buoy him- 
self along. Another friar asserts the truth of thisinven- 
tion, or. at least, of one similar. Father Francisco Lana 
declares that a round vessel of plate-brass, 14 feet in di- 
ameter, weighing three ounces per square foot, will only 
weigh 1,848 07.; whereas a quantity of common air of 
the same bulk will weigh 2,15524 C.; consequently he 
deduces the fact that the globe will not oni? be sus- 
tained in the air, but that it will be capable of snpport- 
ing a weight of 37324 oz.; and also, that a globe of the 
same weight, but greater in capacity, would support a 
man. This, however, is a fallacy; for, frem the fact of 
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nature abhorring a vacuum, the globe would be crushed; Fo, the name given by the Chinese to Buddha, Originally,! For’tieide, n. Same as Frrictpx, q. v. 


in by the supenor torce of the atmosphere. At many 
riods this suljject has been taken up by philosophers, 
rticularly in the reign of Charles II.; and it has been 
asserted thw «t no distant period, by the march of im- 
provement, fl viny in the uir will be made as easy as walk- 
ing om tho earth. Tho trath of this assertion is, how- 
ever, much to be questioned. 

Fly ‘img-artillery, n. ( Mil.) Horse artillery. 

Fiy/inx-bridge. x (Ad.) A contrivance for cross- 
ing rivers in rapia movements; a temporary bridge; a 

bridge of pontoons, &c. 

Fiy img-buttress, n. (Arch.) See BUTTRESS. 

Fly ‘img-camp, n. ( Mil.) A camp or body of troops 
kept constantly in the field to cover its own garrisons, 
and annoy the enemy. — Burn. 

Fly ‘img-fish, n. (Zoól.) Sce Exocerus. 

Fly’i nn - ox. n. (Z dd.) The Kalong,an animal of the 
Bat family, of which it is the largest species. It derives its 
commen name of flying-fox from a fancied resemblance 
of its head to that of a fox. It is found in the islands 
of the K. Archipelago, where it occurs in great numbers. 
These animals ue Veget iu their dist, and commit 

«t ravages in the gardens and plantations in the 
P stric in which they abound. That they may occa- 
sionally live ou animal food, is inferred from the fact 
that, when in confinement, they have been known to 
devour the flesh of birds with great avidity. Like the 
rest of the bats, they are nocturnal in their habits, and 
during the day they remain suspended from the trunks 
of trees, usually affecting those of the fig genus for this 
purpose. So quietly do they keep in this clinging atti- 
tude, that any oue not acquainted with the habits of the 
flying-fox might readily mistake them for part of the 
tree itself, and only be undeceived when, disturbed by 
his presence, the seemingly long, pendent fruit suddenly 
assumed animal life, and fluttered in masses round and 
round their roost. 

Fly ing-le' mur. n.(Zojl.) The Galeopithecus volans, 
called aso Colugo, an animal closely allied to the Bats, 
which possesses the power of flying or lenping consider- 
able distances, by means of a membrane connecting its 
limbs with each other. The F-Z. forms the connecting 
link between the Quadrumana and the Cheiroptera ; to 
the latter, indeed. it has a great resemblance, insomuch 
as many naturalists 
of eminence have 

laced it in that order. 

t differs, however, 
from the bats in many 
respocts, not the least 
important deviation 
of which is the ab- 
sence of opposablo 
thumbs on all the feet, 
which are composed 
of five fingers united 
by a membrane. Not- 
withstanding this, it 
certainly bears in its 

Appearance and bab- 

its a remarkable simi- 

larity to the flying- 
fox. In its diet, it is 
both carnivorous and 
frugivorous: feeding 
on birds and their 
eggs, insects, and 
fruits. It is found in 
the Indian Archipel- 
ago, living in the for- 
ests; seeking by night 
for its food, and re- 
maining in a dormant 
State during the day, as siready related of the flving-fox. 
The natives occasionally eat this animal; but fastidious 
riy. es Bion its vv as being extremely nauseous. 
in- party. n. ty of scouts. 

Fly‘imse-pin ion, n. The hy of a clock. 

Fly’imz-squirrel, n. um. See PTEROMYS. 

FI len. u. An unprinted or blank leaf, at the begin- 
hing or end of a book. 

Fly ~man, u.; pl. FLY'-MEX. The driver of a fly, or light 

"blic vehicle, 

Fly‘-mountain, in New York, a P. O. of Ulster co. 

Ely n'ville, in Kentucky. a P. O. of Pendleton co. 

Fy. Poison, n. (Bot.) See AMIANTHUM. 
ly “Powder, u. An imperfect oxide of arsenic, which, 

ro with sugar and water, is used to kill flies. Brande. 

rail. a. The part of a table turned out at right 

Fl» es therewith, to support the leaf. 

1 “Speck, n. The stain left by the excrement of any 
eect ty of the 3 fly. 
trap. n. (Bot.) ON BA. 

My wheel, n. (Mech) A wheel with a heavy rim, 

p ed on the shaft of any machinery put in motion by 

red aca: and intermitting force, for the purpose of 
adering the motion equal and regular by means of 

™omentum. The rim of a fly-wheel, after a few 
to 9lutions, acquires a momentum sufficient to canse it 
Fevolve with a velocity depending upon the re- 
sistance of the machinery. In all cases where a rotary 
mation is to be obtained from a reciprocating one by 
means of a crank, a fly-wheel is necessary to continue 
bes motion at those two points of the revolution in 
nich the crank lies in the direction in which the 
Moving force acts. The momentum acquired by the fly- 
whee} urges thecrank forward in the direction in which 
thao’ previously moving, and continues the rotation, 
us making the motion equal and uniform. 
M., -abbreviation of FIELD-MARSHAL, q. v. 


Fig. 1041. — FLYING-LEMUR. 
(Galeopithecus volans.) 


the name Buddha was expressed in the Chinese language | 


with sufficient exaciness by the term Fó-thau, pro- 
nounced Fou-dah; but, us is usual in China with proper 
names, the last syllable was subsequently dropped. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese historians, thereligion of Buddha 
was introduced into China iu the reign of Ming-ti of the 
dynasty of the Hans, about the sixty-fourth year of the 
Christian æra; but there is good reason to believe that 
the doctrines of the Indian reformer had been carried 
thither before that period, and that it is only to their 


official recognition by the government that this latter| 


date refers, In China the sume principles are adopted 
as in all countries where Buddhism is professed, with the 
exception of a few trifling deviations which the various 
translations of the Buddhist writings from their original 
Sanskrit have naturally generated. — See BUDDHISM. 

Foal, n. (A. S. fola; Ger. füllen; Fr. poulain; Lat. 
pullus; Gr. pólos.] The young of the equine genus of 
quadrupeds ; a colt, or filly. 

Foal, v.a. To bring forth, spoken of a mare, or she- ass. 

v. u. To bring forth young, as a mare and other beasts 
of the equine genus. 

Foaling, n. The act of bringing forth a colt or filly. 

Foal-foot, n. (t.) See TussiL ao. 

Foam, n. ([A. S. fam; allied to Lat. spuma, or puma.) 
The white substance which agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquors; froth ; spume, 

—v. n. To froth; to gather foam ; as, a foaming horse, the 
foa m ing bowl. — To be ina rage; to be violently agitated. 

“He foameth and gnasheth with his teeth.“ — Mark ix. II. 

—v.a. To cause to froth. — To throw out with rage or 
violence. 

Foam ‘ily, adv. Frothily. 

Foam less, a. Destitute of foam. 

Foam'y. 4. Covered with froth or spume. 

Fon'ty,or Fo’ta, an island of Ireland, in Cork Harbor, 
abt. 6 m. N. of Queenstown. 

Fob, n. [Ger.fuppe.] A little pocket for a watch. 

—v.a. To cheat; to trick; to defraud; to impose upon. 

To fob off, to shift off; to put aside by an artifice; to 
delude by a trick; as,“ I determined not to be fobbed 
off with a garter." — Addison. 

Fo'eal, a. [Fr., from Lat. focus. Sce infra.) Belonging 
to or concerning a focus; as, a focal point, the focal 
distance of a lens, or ellipse. 

Fo'enalize, r.a. To bring to a focus; to concentrate, 
ns light or sound. 

Focile, ( /»'sil,) n. (Anat.) The greater bone of the arm 
or the leg, the latter being termed focile minus. 

Foeim'cter, n. [Lat. focus, and Gr. metron, a measure.] 
An instrument for bringing to a focus or concentrating. 

Fo'eus, u.; pl. Fo'cuses or Fo'ci. (Lat. focus, a hearth, 
or point of greatest heat; allied to fovere, to warm.) A 
central point; n point of concentration or convergence. 

(Optics.) When light is reflected from regular curved 
concave surfaces so that all the rays converge to one 
point, that point is called the focus. The same term is 
applied to that point towards which rays of light con- 
verge after passing through a refractory medium, such 
as a lens. A telescope, or other optical instrument, is 
said to be in focus when the arrangement of lenses is such 
that the object examined falls clearly nnd distinctly upon 
the retina of the observer. In the reflection of heat, the 
point to which the rays converge is also called the focus. 

(Geom) A term applied to certain points in the para- 
bola, ellipsis, and hyperbola, where the rays reflected 
from all these curves converge and meet. 

Focus, v. a. To cause to concentrate, or converge; to 
bring to a focus; to bring the focus to bear upon; as, to 
focus a camera. 

Fod der. n. m 8. fodder, foder, from fedan, to feed ; 
Ger. Futter.] (Agric.) The food given to animals, such 
as the stems and leaves of plants. In fact, whatever is 
given as ordinary food is termed fodder, whilst corn, 
oats, beans, &c., are termed solid food. In some parts, 
hay and straw, mingled together, is particularly denomi- 
nated fodder. 

Fod'der, v.a. To feed with dry food or cut grass, &c. ; 
to furnish with hay, straw, oats, &c. 

Fod'derer, n. One who fodders cattle. 

Foe. n. [A. S. ah, from fian, to hate; Ger. feind.] An 
enemy in war; an adversary ; an opposing army or na- 
tion at war; as, “he fought great battles with his sav- 
age foe.” — Spenser. 

—An enemy: a persecutor; one who entertains personal 
enmity, grudge, hatred, or malice against another. — 
An opponent; an ill-wisher; one who opposes anything 
in principle; as, * a foe to received doctrines." — Watts. 

Foe' man, n.; pl. Foxuxx. An enemy in war; as, “a 
Joeman worthy of his steel." — Scott. 

Fenic'ulum, n. [Lat.fanus] (Bot) The Fennel, 
a genus of plants, order Apiacea, distinguished by the 
cylindrical, strongly ribbed fruit. The flowers are yel- 
low. All the species are aromatic, and have much di- 
vided leaves with thread-like segments. The best known 
is the common fennel, F. vulgare, a native of the sonth 
of Europe. It is a biennial, three or four feet high, and 
is cultivated in gardens chiefly for the sake of its leaves, 
which are boiled, and served with mackerel, with salmon, 
and occasionally with other kinds of fish, or are em- 
ployed to form a sauce for them. 

Fornum Grrecum, n. [ Lat., gray hay.] (Bot.) The 
Fenngreek, a genus of plants, order Apiaceæ. The leaves 
have three obovate leaflets and scythe-shaped stipules. 
The flowers generar have the keel very small, so that 
the wings and standard present the appearance of a 
tripetalous corolla. The common F. is a native of the 
south of Europe, and of some parts of Asia; it is much 
cultivated in India as a fodder-plant. 

Foe’tal, a. Same as FETAL, q. v. 
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Foe'tor, n. Same as FETOR, q. v. 

Fetus, n. Same as FETUS, q. v. 

Fog, n. [Icel. fok, fiuk; Dan. fog, driving snow.) A 
dense, watery vapor near the surface of the land or 
water; a dense, meist vapor rising from the earth or 
generated near it. — Sce Misr. 

—A cloud of smoke or dust. 

Fog, n. [W. fwg; L. Lat. fogagium, dry grass.] After- 
grass; grass grown in autumn, after the hay has been 
mown. 

Fog. v.a. To envelop as with fog: to darken; to over- 
cast. — To pasture cattle on the aftergrass. 

Fogar’as, a town of Hungary in Transylvania, on the 
Alovta, 55 m. E. of Hermanstadt ; pop. 6,227. 

Fog’-bank, n. An appearance at sea, in thick or hazy 
weather, sometimes resembling a laud-fall, but which 
gradually disappears on approach. 

Fo'gey,n. Same as Fodx, q. v. 

Fog’gage, Fox, n. [L. Lat. fogagium.] Rank, or 
coarse grass, not mowed or eaten down in summer or 
autumn. 

Foggia, (u.) a city of S. Italy, cnp of prov. of same 
name, in the centre of the great Apulian plain, 46 m. 
E. by S. of Campo Basso. It is well built, most of the 
houses being reconstructed since an earthquake, which 
happened in 1732. It has large storehouses for keeping 
corn, and is the place where the flocks that feed on the 
great plain of Apulia are registered. Pop. 25,000. 

Fog'zlly. adr. Mistily ; darkly; cloudily. 

Fog'giness, n. Astate of the atmosphere, when fllled 
with watery exhalations ; cloudiness ; mistiness. 

Fog’gy. a. Misty; cloudy; full of moist vapors or watery 
exhalations ; as, a foggy atmosphere, a foggy climate. 

—Cloudy in intellect; darkened; dull; 0ggy ideas. 

Fo'gie,n. Same as Focr, q. v. 

Fog less. a. Free from fog. 

Fog'lesville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Le- 
high co., about 9 m. W. by 8. of Allentown. 

Fo’go, an island of British N. America, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the N.E. coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 49° 40’ 
N., Lon. 549 W. — A N.E. district of Newfoundland. 

Fo'go, Fue'go, or Sr. Pur, one of the Cape de Verd 
islands, ín the Atlantic Ocean, and the highest of the 
group, being 9,760 feet above sea-level, and presenting 
the appearance of one single mountain, though, on the 
sides, there are deep valleys; Lat. 14° 53’ N., Lon. 24° 
30' W. Area. 40 m. in circumference. It has no rivers; 
and a scarcity of fresh water prevails, yet it is one of 
the most fertile islands of the archipelago, producing 
excellent maize and fruits. Chief town. Nossa Senhora 
da Luz. Pop. estim. at 8,000. 

Fog’-rin » ^. A bank of fog in the shape of a circle. 

Fo'gy, Fav, Fo'eiz, n. (Ger. vogt, a bailiff, a guard; 
derivation uncertain.) An eccentric old man; a stupid 
or dull man; a clown. — Worcester. 

Fo'gyism, n. The principles or conduct of a fogy. 

Foh, (/,) interj. A. S. fian, to hate.) An exclamation 
of abhorrence or contempt ; the same as poh and fee. 

Fohi, (he.) the first Chinese emperor and legislator. 
He is said to have founded this kingdom 2207 years B. c. 
Nothing certain is known of his reign; bnt there are 
attributed to him the institution of marriage, the inven- 
tion of fishing, hunting, music, and writing. He ac- 
N and worshipped a supreme deity. He is sup- 
posed to be the Noah of the Bible. 

Foh-kien( /?'kern.) a maritime prov. of China, bounded 
S. E. by the China Sea, and inclosed on all other sides 
by the provs. Tech-kinng. Kiang-se, and Kwang-tung. 
Lat. between 24° and 28° 8., Lon. between 116° and 121° 
E. Area, 53.480 Eng. sq. m. Desc. Mountainous ; the 
river Min intersecting its surface, and emptying into 
the sea below Foo-choo-foo, the capital. Prod. Black 
tea, sugar, camphor, tobacco, and indigo. Min. Iron 
and alum. Ezp. Tea, porcelain, umbrellas, and other 
manufactures. Prp. estim. at 19,000,000. 

Fohr, ( for,) an island of Denmark, on the W. coart of 
Schleswig, in the N. Sea; Lat. 549 43’ N., Lon. 8° 30' W. 
Area, 25 sg. m. Purt of the island belongs to Jütland, 
and part to Schleswig. Oystersare largely obtained here. 

Foi'ble, n. (0. Fr. fotble, weak.) A weak point in 
character; a particular moral weakness; a predominant 
failing: a frailty; a defect; as, “he knew the foibles of 
human nature.” — Friend. 

Foil, v.a. [Fr. affoler, from fou, fol, a fool.] To ruin; 
to undo; to wound or brnise with blows; to frustrate; 
to defeat, as an adversary.—To render vain or nuga- 
tory, as an effort or attempt; to baffle; to balk; as, to 
Soil an adversary. 

—n. Defeat; miscarriage; the failure of success when on 
the point of being secured ; frustration. 


Nor e'er was fate so near a foil." — Dryden. 


Foil, n. [O. Fr. refoulé, dulled, blunted.) A blunt 
sword, or one that has at its end a button covered with 
leather, used in acquiring or practising the art of fencing. 

Foil, n. (Fr. feuille; Lat. folium, a leaf.) A leaf or thin 
sheet of metal placed beneath transparent jewels to 
heighten their color and improve their brilliancy; also 
to those sheets of tin amalgam placed behind mirrors 
to make them reflect perfect images. They are made 
of copper, tin, and silvered copper, and are much used 
in imitations of precious stones. Colored foils are made 
by coating the white with any varnish of the required 
tint. The sheet lead which is used for the lining of tea- 
chests is a species of foil, and tlie Chinese purchase 
about 4,000 tons of lead annually from England for this 


purpose. 
—Anything of another color, or of different qualities, 
which serves to adorn or set off a thing to advantage. 


“ As she a black silk cap on him begun 
To set, for foit of his milk-white to serve. Sidney. 
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(Arch.) The span between the cusps of feathering 
in Gothic architecture. Most usually the curves of the 
feathering spring 
from seme one of 
the mouldings of 
an arch, &c. but 
there are numerous 
instances in which 
the whole suite of 
moullings follow 
the same form; 
the arch is then sid 
to be foiled. Feath- 
ering was first intro- 
duced towards the 
close of the Eurly 
Style ind continued 
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Fig. 1042. — QuaTREFOILs, 
universally preva- 


lent until the revival of classic architecture. Whena 
trefoil, quatrefoil, or cinquefoil are spoken of, it gener- 
ally means an opening pierced with three, four, or five 
foils respectively. 

Foil'er, ». One who frustrates another and gains an 
advantage to himself. 

Foil'ing. . [Pree The mark or trace left on 
the grass by n deer that has receutly passed. 

(Arch.) Same as Fort, q. v. 

Foin'ingly, adv. | Fr. /ouine, an eel-spear.] In a push- 
iug manner. 

Foist, v.a. [Fr. fausser; L. Lat. falsare, to falsify, 
from fallere, to deceive.] To introduce fallaciously ; to 
insert wrongfully, surreptitious! y, or without warrant; 
to interpolate; to pass off as true. 

“Forge law and foist it into some by-place of some old rotten 
roll."— Dryden, 

Foist'er, n. A ſulsifler; a sharper; a deceiver. 

Foix, ( fw ov,) u town of France, chief town of dep. of 
Biune name, on the Ariège, 44 m. S. of Toulouse, for- 
merly cap of the old pri.icipality of Foix, part of the in- 
heritanceof Henry IV., und now forming the dep. Ariége. 
Manuf. Leather, iron, &. Gaston de Foix (q. v.) was 
B. here. 10. 5,272. 

Foix, GasrN ps, the nephew of Louis XII. of France, 
was born in 1459. He had the command of the army 
of Italy, and on nccouut of the daring exploits was de- 
nominated the Thunderbolt of Raly. After performing 
prodigies of valor, he was killed at the battle of Ra- 
venna, in 1512. 

Foix, Gaston IIL, Coust pe, and Visconnt de Béarn, was 
born in 1331, and acquired the surname of Phebus. Ile 
was handsome, accomplished, and brave, and spent his 
life in war and the chase. His first service in arms was 
against the English in 1345. During the revolt known 
as Ja Jacquerie he contributed to the rescue of the 
Dauphin at Meaux. He made war on the count of Ar- 
magnac, and took him prisoner; was for a short time 
governor of Languedoc; and in 1390 magnificently en- 
tertained Charles VI. at his chateau of Mazères. Gaston 
was of excessively violent temper, and probably was 
guilty of the inurder of his own son, He wrote a book 
on the pleasures of tho chase, of which several editions 
were published. Died 1390. 

Fok’shany, a frontier-town of Moldavia nnd Walla- 
chia, 92 m. N.E of Bucharest, divided by the river Mil- 
cow into two parta, of which the smallest belongs to 
Wallachia. Pop. Variously estimated from 6,000 to 20,000. 

Fold n. A. S. fald; L. Lat. falda, au enclosure, a fence.] 
A pen or enclosure for sheep; u place where a flock of 
sheep is kept, whether in the field or under shelter. — 
A flock of sheep; — hence, fignratively, the Church ; as, 
Christ's fold. 

—v. a. To shut up, or confine, as sheep in a fold. 

Fold, u. [A S. cal; Ger. falte, a plait.) The doubling 
of nny flexible substance, as cloth; a plait or plication ; 
a part of such substance, turned, bent, or laid upon 
another. 
~“ Mummies shrouded in folds of linen, besmeared with gums.” 


—That which enfolds, envelops, or embraces. 

From the former signification is derived the use of fold, 
in composition, chiefly with numerals, when it denotes 
multiplication or increase in a geometrica] ratio; as, 
four. fold, i. e, multiplied by four; increasing in a quad- 
ruple ratio. 

Fold, v.a. To flap, or lay in plaits; to double and in- 
Bert one part in another, as a letter; to lay one part over 
another; to double, as a piece of cloth. — To double, or 
hy together, as the arms or hands. — To envelop; to in- 

fold; as, “n face folded in sorrow."— J. Webster. 

—v. n. To close over another of the same kind; as, “the 
leaves of the shutters fold." 

Fold’age, n. Sime as F1iLDAGE, g. v. 

Fold’er, n. Ove who folds; that which folds, especially 
a flat instrument, sitnilar toa knife, used in folding paper. 

Fold'ing, p.a. Doubling; that may clos» over another, 
or that consists of leaves which may close one over 
another; ns, folding doors. 

—n. A doubling; a plication. — The keeping of sheep in 
enclosures. 

Fold'less, a. Having no fold. 

Fold’var, (anc. Sussuinum,) a walled town of Hun- 
gary, co. Tolna, on the slope and summit of a hill, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 49 m. S. of Buda; pop. 9,179. 

Foley. Jonx Hexry. an eminent Trish sculptor, n. at 
Dublin, 1818. The most popular of his imaginative works 
are Ino and Bacchus, the Houseless Wanderer, Comus, 
&c. His statne of Seldon was placed in the new pal- 
nce of Westminster in 1855, near that of Hampden, con- 
sidered his masterpiece. In 1856 he completed, in bronze, 
Lord Hardinge and Charger, for Calcutta, a group s0 
much admired that a requisition, signed by 150 of the 
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fi-st numes in art and literature, was presented to its 
author, expressing u desire to see its duplicate erected 
in London, in proof of the capabilities of an English 
seulpior, 
figures, commissioned by Queen Victoria for the Prince- 
Cousert National Memorial in Hyde Park. 

Folin'eeous, a. Fr. foliucée; 
Jodam. a Yat] (NA.) Leatlike, i. e, thin, membra- 
nous, und green, or bearing leaves.— Gray. 

(in.) Consisting of laminas or leaves. 

Fo'liage, „. [Fr. feuillage, from feuille, Lat. folium, a 
leaf.) Leaves In general; a collection of leaves as ar- 
ranged in nature; as,a tree of splendid foliage. — A 
cluster of leaves, flowers, and branches. 

Aren, and Sculp) A group of plants and flowers so 
arranged as to form architectural or sculptural orna- 
ments; as in friezes, panels, architraves, &c., and also 
in the capitals of the Corinthian «nd Composite orders, 
in Gothic capitals, finials, crockets, &c. 

Fo'linge, v.a. To form into the representation of 
leaves; to furnish with, or work in imitation of leaves. 

Drummond. 

Foliar, a. (Bot) Consisting of, or pertaining to leaves; 
as, foliar uppendages. 

Fo'liate, v.a. To cover with a thin coating of tin and 
quicksilver; as, to foliat a mirror. 

Fo'iate, a. [Lat. foliatus, len ved. leafy, from folium, a 
leaf.) (Bot.) Furnished with leaves; lealy; us, a foliate 
skin. 

Folinted, p. a. (Bot.) Furnished with leaves: leafy. 

—Ilaviny projections similar to leaves; as, a foliated shell. 

Spread, or covered with a thin plate, or foil. — Consist- 
ing of plates, or thin layers; lamellar; being in laminae 
or leaves. 

(Zoól. and Min.) Furnished with leaves; leaved. 

(Arch.) Adorned with trefoils, cinquefoils, £c. 

Folliating, n. The act of covering the backs of look- 
ing-glasses with a thin coat of tin aud quicksilver; folia- 
tion. — Maund-r. 

Folin'tion, n. [L. Lat. foliation, from folium.) (Bot.) 
‘The leating of plants; vernation ; the disposition of the 
nascent leaves within the leaf-bud. 

Tho act of beating a metal into a thin plate, leaf, or foil. 
The spreading of tin and quicksilver over the back side 
of a mirror. 

(Geol.) One of those structural phenomena of rocks, 
the origin of which is obscure, but which are so large, 
and range so widely, that they must belong to the action 
of some important law. Gneiss, hornblendic schist, mica 
schist, and even porphyries and basalt, are often thus 
foliated, separating into plates of definite thickness. 

Fo'liature, ». The state or condition of being beaten 
into foil. 

Fo'lier, n. Gold-beator's leaf. 

Folif'erous, d. [Lat. foliun, a leaf, and ferre, to bear.] 
Producing leaves. 

Foligno, ( /-leen'yo,) a walled town of Central Italy, 
prov. Perugia, in the Vul Spoletano, and on the Flamin- 
ian Way, 20 miles S.E. of Perugia, and 14 N. by W. of 
Spoleto. Manf. Woollens, silks, parchment, wax, &c. 
1%. 11,057. 

Folio. n. [Abl. of folium, a leaf.) A leaf of a book, — A 
whole sheet of paper folded into two leaves. — A book of 
the largest size, formed by shects of paper once doubled. 
A page, or rather both the right- and left-hand pages of 
an account-book, expressed by the same figure, 

(Law.) A certain number of words specified by statute 
as n filio, without reference to the paper on which they 
ure written. In N. York they are fixed at one hundred. 

—a. Pertaining to, or formed of, sheets of paper folded 
hut once; of the largest size; as, a book made of sheets 
but once folded is called a folio volume. 

Fo'liolate, a. (Bot.) Of, or belonging to, leaflets. 

Fo'liole, n. [Fr., dim. of Lat. folium, a leaf.) ( Bof.) One 
of the single leaves, which, taken together, make up a 
compound leaf; a leaflet. 

Foliolum, n. [Lat.] A leaflet borne upon the axis of 
a leaf. 

Fo'lio-mort, a. Fr. fewille-morte ; Lat. folium mortu- 
un, a dead Jeuf.] the color of a faded leaf; of a dark- 
yellow color. 

Fo'Hose, a. ( Bot.) Abounding in leaves; leafy. 

Folios'ity, n. The ponderousness or size of a volume; 
voluminousness. 

** He does not shoot into German foliosity."—De Quincey. 

Fo'lious, a. (Bes) Same as FOoLIOSE, q. v. 

—Like a leaf; thin; unsubstantial. 

Folk, (Je, n. [A. S folc ; Ger. volk ; allied to Lat. vul- 
gus, Gr. ochlos, a crowd.) People in general, or nny part 
of them, without distinction; persons; certain people 
discriminated from others; as “old folks and young 
folks." — Generally used in the plural. 

Folk’-lore, n. (Ger. volk, people, and lehre. instruction.) 
Legends; rural tales; superstitions. — The term is zen- 
erally applied, in England, to all those customs and old 
habits generally handed down from father to son, in old, 
retired country villages and parishes: and the folk-lore 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales would form 
sufficient matter to fill more than a volume. The fairy 
tales of the Irish, the * second sight” of the Scotch, the 
time-honored old customs of the English, and the le- 
gends of the Welsh, are so many instances of what is 
meant to be designated by folk-lore. Old Easter and 


Christmas ceremonies may also be regarded in a similar 


point of view. Prophecies with regard to the weather 
are examples of folk-lore. In some parts of the coun- 
try, if the salt at the dinner-table is seen to be damp, 
people immediately assert that there is going to be 


rain; if the glow-worms are seen shining at night, 
“there will be wet ere morn;" if woodpeckers utter 
their harsh cry, “ there will bea shower soon." On New 
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One of his last works is Asia, a group of five| 
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Year's day, old gossips relate, that if the first person 
you meet in a morning is a male, you will have good 
luck for a twelvemonth; if a female, the reverse In 
illustrating particular periods in history, folk-lore is 
sometimes a valuable adjunct. 

Folk’s Station, in Ohio, a P. 0. of Harrison co. 


Lat. fohaceus, from Folkestone, ( f. ston,) a fortified seaport-town of Eng 


laud, co. Kent, iu hundred of same name, 62 m. S. E. by 
E. of London, and 7 W. by S. of Dover. It possesses u 
spacious harbor and noble pier (erected at a cost of $250,- 
900), whence the tidal steamers sail twice a day to Bou- 
logne on the French coust. Pop. 10,611. 

Follicle, „. [Lat. fol/iculus, dim. of follis, a leathern 
sack.] (Anat.) A minute gland, consisting merely of a 
hollow vascular membrane and an excretory duet; hence 
the term mucous aud sebaceous follicles. 

( Bot.) A superior one-celled, onc- or many-seeded fruit, 
dehiscing by the ventral suture only ; and consequently 
one-valved. By the latter character it is known at once 
from the legume, which opens hy two sntures, and is 
two-valved; in other respects the two fruits are alike. 
Examples occur in the marsh-marigold. 

Fete Wan, a. Like, pertaining to, or consisting of 

follicles. 

Follie ulated, a. Having follicles; follicular. 

Follic'ulous, a. Fr. folliculeuz; Lat. folliculosus.1 
Having or producing follicles. x 

Follow, r.a. [A. S. folgian, fyligan ; Ger. folgen.] To 
go, or come after, or behind ; to walk, ride, or move be- 
hind, but in the same direction; to pursue; as, 

„What could I do, 
But follow straight, invisibly thua led? — Milton. 

—To pursue, as an enemy ; to go in chase of; to chase. — 
To accompany; to be of the same company ; to attend 
for any purpose. — To succeed in order of time; to come 
after; to result from, us an effect from a cause, or as an 
inference or deduction. — To pursue with the eye; to 
imitate; to copy. — To embrace; to adopt and maintain; 
to obey; to observe; to practise, — To seek or pursue 
after; to endeavor to obtain; to use; to be occupied 
with; to make the chief business; as,“ follow peace with 
nil men." (Heb. xii. 14.) — To adhere to: to side with; 
to honor: to worship; to serve; to beled or guided by ; 
as, “follow what I approve." ( Milton.) — To keep the 
mind fixed upon, as an argument, speech, or piece of 
music. — To attend upon closely, as a profession or trade. 

—v. n. To come after another; to attend; to accompany; 
to be posterior in time; to be consequential, as effect te 
cause; to ensue; to result, as an inference. “Great 
mischiefs cannot but follow.” — Locke. 

Fol'low-bonrd, ». Same as MOULDING-BOARD, q. v. 

Follower, u. One who comes, goes, or moves after an- 
other in the same course: an imitator; a copier; one 
who obeys and worships: one who embraces the same 
system; an adherent; a disciple; an attendant; a re- 
tainer; a lover. 

—A sheet of parchment added to another sheet, asin an in- 
denture, kc. (A term used by law-stationers,) Simmonds. 

(Mach.) A part of a machine that receives motion from 
another, 

Following, p. a. Being next after; succeeding; sub- 
sequent. 

Following. n. A company or crowd of retainers, ad- 
herents, or dependants, 

Fol'ly, n. [Fr. folie, from fou, fol, foolish, me Weak- 
ness of intellect; imbecility of mind; want of under- 
standing. — Sin; scandalous crime ; criminal weakness; 
depravity of mind. “When majesty to folly falls."— Saks. 

—A weak or absurd act not highly criminal; an impru- 
dent course of conduct. 

Fol'som, in Culifornia, a post-village of Sacramento 
co. on the American River, abt. 22 m. E. N. k. of Sacra- 
mento city; pop. about 2,500. 

Fol'somdnle, in N. York, a post-vill. of Wyoming co. 

Fo'mal-haut, n.( Astron.) A star of the first magnitude, 
in Piscis Australis. 

Foment’, v. a. (Fr. fomenter; L. Lat. fomentare; from 
mentum, fovimentum,a warm application, from fovere, 
to warm.] To apply warm lotions to; to bathe with 
warm, medicated liquors. — To encourage; to abet: to 
cherish and promote by excitements (in a bad sense); 
as, * to foment ill humors.” — Loc e. 

Fomenta'tion, n. [L. Lat. fomentatio.] Excitation; 
instigation; encouragement. 

( Med.) Act of applying warm or medicated liquors to 
any part of the body by means of flannels. — The lotion 
applied, or to be applied to a diseased part. 

Foment'er. n. One who encourages or instigates. 

Fond, a. [O. Eng. foune, to be silly, stupid, or foolish; 
Icel. fana, to play the fool.] Foolishly tender and lov- 
ing; doting; weakly indulgent; as.“ I'm a foolish fond 
wife." (Addison.) — Much pleased; loving ardently: de- 
lighted with; relishing highly ; as, “Cicero was perhaps 
too fond of fame." — Dryden. 

Fon'da, in New Fork, a post-village, cap. of Montgom- 
ery co., on the Mohawk River, abt. 40 m. W.N.W. of Al- 
bany; pop. about 700. 

Fond-des-Negres, a town of Hayti, W. Indies, abt. 
55 m. W. S. W. of Port au Prince. 

Fond du Lac, [Fr., end of the lake,] in Wisconsin, a 
name sometimes applied to the 8. extremity of Lake 
Winnebago. 

Fond du Lac, in Illinois, a township of Tazewell co. ; 
pop. about 800. 

Fond du Lac, in Minnesota, a -village and town 
ship of St. Louis co., on the St. Louis River, abt. 13 m. 
S. W. of Du Luth; pop. of township abt. 200. 

Fon'di, (anc. Fundi,) a town of Italy, prov. Caserta, on 
the Appian Way, 11 m. N.E. of Terracina, and an equal 
distance N.W. of Gaéta. Its wine anciently bore, and in- 
deed still, possesses, a high repute. Pop. 6,315. 
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Fond du Lac, in Wisconsin, an E. co.; area, about 
755 sq. m. Rivers. Milwaukee, Rock, and Fond du Lac 
rivers. A portion of Lake Winnebago extends into the 
N. part. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Fond du Lac. 

—A thriving town, cap. of the above co., at the 8. extrem- 
ity of Winnebago Lake, abt. 70 m. NN. W. of Milwaukee. 
It has an important trade in grain, provisions, and tim- 
ber, Pop. (1880) 13,091. — See WINNEBAGO LAKE. 

Fon'dle, v. a. [From foud.] To dote on; to treat with 
great indulgence or tenderness; to caress. 

Fon'dler, n. One who fondles or caresses. 

Fond'ling, n. A person or thing fondled or caressed ; 
as, ſundlings are in danger of being made fools.” D Estr. 

Fond ly, adc. Weakly; imprudently; with indiscreet 
affection; with great or extreme tenderness. 

Fond'ness, u. Weakness; want of sense or judgment; 
foolishness. — Tender interest; attachment; affection; 
love; strong inclination, or propensity ; strung appetite, 
or relish. 

Fondus, (freda) n. [Fr. fondu, pp. of fondre, to soften 
or blend, from Lat. fundere, to cast, to found.] ( Manuf.) 
A term applied to that kind of printing of calico, pa- 
per-hangings, &c.. in which the colors are blended into 
each other. — Worcester. 

Font, n. [Lat. fons, a fountain; Fr. font. See Fouvr.] 
A fountain; a source; a spring. 

A large basin or stone vessel, in which water is contained 
for baptizing children or adults at the church: as, “the 
presenting of children at the holy font is by their god- 
fathers," — Hooker. 

(Eccl. Hist.) A stone vessel in the form of alarge bowl 
Or basin, resting on a pedestal, and used for tlie recep- 
tion of water required in the administration of the sac- 
rament of baptism. The pedestal is perforated to re- 
ceive a pipe, by which the consecrated water may becar- 
ried off at the conclusion of the ceremony. The proper 
position for the font is at the west end of the church, op- 

ite the principal porch or entrance, which is to be 
found most frequently on the south side of the nave in 
parish churches, though in some instances it is sit- 
uated on the north. Baptism was administered in the 
early churches in a part that was separated from the 
nave for that {pecial purpose by a part y-wall or screen, 
or in a buildinz that was entirely distinct from the 
church itself. These were called baptisteries (see BAP- 
TISTERY), and contained a marble basin of great size in 
the centre, in which the candidate for baptism was sub- 
jected to total immersion. Subsequently, when this prac- 
tice, which must have been attended with considerable 
danger in coll climates, particularly to infants, was 
abandoned for that of sprinkling those who were brought 
to be baptized with a few drops of water only, the font 
was introduced to take the place of the large laver of 
the baptistery, although it was still sufficiently large to 
admit of the total immersion of an infant, should this 
be desired by its parents. It was not then so necessary 
to have a distinct building in which the font might be 
placed, or to have a portion of the church separated 
from the rest for its reception ; and it was therefore put 
in the body of the building, at the lower end of the nave. 
Examples occur, however, in some of the cathedrals and 
old churches, in which the font is placed in a baptistery 
divided from the body of the building; and in many of 
the modern ecclesiastical 
structures it has been 
placed in an inclosure 
formed by low walls, or in 
a chamber especially de- 
signed and constructed for 
it in the basement of the 
belfry tower. The fonts 
that were placed in 
churches built in the early 
Norman style were gen- 
erally circular or square, 
supported on a short but 
massive pedestal, cylindri- 
cal in form. Iu some ex- 
amples of square fonts, the 
lower corners of the block 
are cut away in such a 
manner that the faces of 
the sides assume the form 
of a semicircle. The bowl 
itself, and sometimes the 
stem, was often adorned 
with sculptured figures, 
scroll-work, or interlaced 
,fret-work. The fonts of 
the three periods of Gothic 
architecture are more fre- 
quently octagonal in form, 
und more richly carved 
with figures and emblems 
placed in sunken panels or 
niches, and the angles of 
the pedestal are adorned 
with buttresses. They are 
also generally raised on a 
platform, formed of two or 
three steps. Those of the 
Perpendicular, or third 
Pointed style, were gener- 
ally surmounted by a lofty 
Octagonal canopy in the 
form of a spire (Fig. 1013), 
which was formed of wood, 
and magnificently carved 
and embellished with 
crockets at the angles, and a rich finial at the summit. 


Fig. 1043. 
(From Canterbury.) 
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This custom of covering fonts originated about 1250, in 
an order that was issued to the clergy to provide covers 
for these vessels, which were to be kept lucked. Ina few 
churches the fonts are made of leads cast in a mould; 
many of these are covered with figures in bas-relief. 
They are supposed to have been executed by workmen 
of no ordinary skill ubout the beginning of the 12th 
century. 

Font, n. [Fr. fonte, from fondre; Lat. fundere, to pour, 
melt, or cast.) (Print.) A complete assortment of 
printing-types, including points, accents, &c., of one size, 
consisting usually of 100,000 characters. 

Fon'taime. Jean DE LA. See Là FONTAINE. 

Fontainebleau, (fon'tuin-bld,) a town of France, 
dep. Seine-et-Marue, cap. arrond., near the Seine, in the 
forest of the sume name, 32 m. 8.8.E. of Paris, and 8 8. 
by E. of Melun. Manuf. Porcelain. F. owes its celeb- 
rity, and indeed origin, to its palace, or chdteau. a favor- 
ite residence of the French monarchs. This is à vast 
and superb pile, in fact, rather a collection of palaces of 
different architectural periods, than a single edifice. 
Saracenic, Tuscan, and Greek orders are intermixed and 
interspersed with that of the Renaissance, and with the 
most bizarre aud dissimilar ornamentation; yet, upou 
the whole, the structure has a striking air of grandeur 
and majesty. It is surrounded by magnificent gardens, 
and lies in the Forest of Fontainebleau, a finely-wooded 
tract of 34,200 acres, intersected by the Seine, and pre- 
senting a very varied and picturesque surface. The 
château of F. has been the scene of many historical 
events: Philip IV., Henry IIL, and Louis XIII. were 
born in it; and the first-uumed monarch died there. It 
was visited by Peter the Great; Louis XV. espoused the 
daughter of Stanislaus, king of Poland, in this palace ; 
Pope Pius VIL. was confined within its walls for 18 
months; and it is intimately connected with the history 
of Napoleon, It was comparatively neglected by Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X.; but Louis Philippe restored it 
to somewhat of its ancient grandeur. In 1837 the nup- 
tials of the Dne d'Orleans were celebrated here with 
great pomp. Under Napoleon ITI. the palace has been 
still more enlarged and embellished, and become the 
scene of luxurious autumnal fétes, rivalling those of the 
days of Louis XIV. Pop. 13,123. 

Fon'tal, a. Pertaining to a fountain, source, or origin. 

Fonta’na, Domenico, an eminent architect and me- 
chanic, p. at Milan, 1543, who constructed the Lateran 
Palace, and raised the Roman obelisk from the dust in 
front of St. Peter's, a work then deemed impracticable. 
D. at Naples, 1607. 

Fon'tanel, n. (Fr. fontanelle, a meeting of the seams 
of the skull; dimin. of fontaine, a fountain. L. Lat. 
Jontanella, an issue in some part of the body, from Lat. 
Jons, n fountain.) (Anat.) The interstice or mould, as 
it isoften called, which exists at birth between the fron- 
tal and parietal bones: it is closed by bony matter about 
the end of the third year. 

Fontanelle’, iu 7/02, a post-village, cap. of Adair co., 
abt. 50 m. W.S.W. of Des Moines. 

Fontanelle’, or FoNTENELLE', in Nebraska, a post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Dodge co., on the Elkhorn River, abt. 37 m. 
N.W. of Omaha. 

Fontara'bin, (properly Fuenterrabia,) a fortified 
frontier- and seaport-town of Spain, in Biscay, prov. 
Guipuzcoa, on a small neck of land, on the left bank of 
the Bidassoa, at its mouth, 20 m. W. by S. of Bayonne. 
The town used to be reckoned one of the keys of the 
kingdom, butits walls were levelled by the British troops 
in 1813. Jnd. Fisheries. F. was taken, in 1521, by 
Francis I. of France; in 1719, by the Duke of Berwick. 


y. or FoxTENAY-LE-COMTE, a town of France, 

La Vendée, cap. arrond, on the Vendée, 42 m. S. E. 

Napoleon-Vendée, Manuf, Linen and woollen cloths, 
leather, &. Pop. 8.768. 

Fontenelle’, Bsp Le Bovier DE, a French author 
of great and varied talents, n. at Rouen, 1657, was a 
nephew of Corneille. He studied the law at the request 
of his father, who was an advocate; but soon devoted 
himself exclusively to literature. At the outset of his 
career he met with little encouragement in his poems 
and dramas, but on the appearance of his Dialogues of 
the Dead, and his Conversations on the Plurality of 
Worlds, his fame was at once fully established. In 1699 
he was made secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
which post he held forty-two years, and of the proceed- 
ings of which body he published a volume annually. 
Ile continued to write on general subjects, agreeably 
combining a taste for the belles-lettres with more ab- 
struse studies, with little intermission, till he had almost 
reached the patriarchal age of 100. He died in 1757. 

oy, a village of Belgium. prov. Hainault, 6 m. 

L »rnay, celebrated for the victorious battle 

fought there, April 30th, 1745, between the allied Eng- 

lish, Dutch, and Hanoverians, commanded by the Duke 

of Cumberland, and the French under the Marshal de 
Saxe, in which the allies were defeated. 

Fontevrault, ( /on'te-mrol.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religions 
order connected with the Benedictines, which arose in the 
12th century, aud was named after its first monastery. 
Its founder was Robert d'Arbrissel, and it comprised 
both monks and nuns; but had this peculiarity, that 
the latter had the preéminence. and the whole were 
subjected to an abbess, in imitation, as was said, of the 
founder of Christ's commendation of the apostle John to 
the matronage of the Virgin. This order had several 
houses in England, and at the time of the French revo- 
Intion they had about sixty houses in France. 

Foo'-cheo-foo, Foo-cHow-roo, or FoU-TCHEOU, a city 
of China, cap. of prov. Foh-kien: Lat. 26? 12' 24" N., 
Lon. 1199 30’ E. It is one of the 5 ports opened for 
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commerce on the Min River, 25 m. from its month It 
is encompassed by hills, and is the residence of a viceroy, 
and several foreign consuls. It is handsorue and well- 
built, and ships large exports of tex to foreizu ports 
Manuf. Cotton goods, porcelain, &c. Pop. Kstiui ut 


1,000,000. 

Food, „. [A. S. foda, from fedan, to feed; Ger. futter.) 
"hat which is fed upon; whatever is eaten by animals 
for nourishment; whatever supplies nutriment to plants; 
aliment; nutriment; sustenuuce; victuals; provis ons; 
meat. — Anything that augments, sustains, supports 
keeps up, or nourishes, 

** Music, manly food." — Shake. 

Food and Drink. (Physiol.) Those solid and liquid 
substances which are used either for sustaining animal 
life or for the purpose of reproducing the ever-wasting 
tissues and fluids of animal bodies. Of the elementary 
bodies, only a small proportion enters into the constitu- 
tion of auimals; and the substances included in this 
small proportion are the only ones required to be present 
in food and drink. Out of about sixty elements, only 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, chlorine, 
phosphorus, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
iron, and fluorine are absolutely necessary. Albumen, 
fibrine, and caseine, which occur both in animals and 
vegetables, together with vegetable gluten, furnish oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon. Animal flesh, 
eggs, milk, corn, and various other vegetable productions 
contain one or more of these principles. Food contain- 
inga large proportion either of sugar, starch, or organic 
acids, introduces carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen largely 
into the system. Oleaginous alimentary substances con- 
tain carbon, with a little oxygen and hydrogen. This 
class of substances includes fat, suet, butter, oily seeds, 
such as nuts, and fatty foods, such as liver, &c. Flesh, 
blood, and bones used as food supply phosphorus to 
the system; the flesh of fishes is particularly rich in 
phosphorus, and in the shape of phosphates it exists in 
the juices of many edible vegetables. Sulphur is intro- 
duced into the system from the fibrine of flesh, from 
albumen, from the caseine of milk, gluten, Kc. Chlorine 
and sodium exist in nearly every variety of animal food, 
and, in the shape of common salt, are taken separately 
with nearly all kinds of food. Potassium is found in 
various kinds of food, both animal and vegetable, in 
milk, in the juice of flesh, and in nearly all inland plants. 
Calcinm is not only obtained from animal and vegetable 
food, but also from drinking-water, which usually con- 
tains sulphate and carbonate of lime in solution. Mag- 
nesium is generally found along with calcium; and 
traces of fluorine have been observed in milk, blood, Kc. 
These simple bodies, however, are not capable of being 
directly assimilated and converted into tissue; they 
must be previously in combination; and their assimila- 
tion depends upon certain chemical decompositions and 
physiological processes. The number of elementary 
substances in combination differs: thus, water contains 
two elements — oxygen and hydrogen; sugar, starch, 
fat, &c. contain three: cascine of milk contains five; 
and albumen and fibrine contain six. Baron Liebig, who 
has given much attention to this subject, has divided all 
kinds of food into two classes — those substances which 
do contain nitrogen, and those which do not. The first 
class. which is sometimes called nitrogenous or albumi- 
nous, is useful in forming blood, flesh, &c.; it is, in fact, 
nutritions food. The second, or non-nitrogenous class, 
assists the respiratory organs. Thus, in very cold cli- 
m.tes, where more exercise is required in order to sustain 
the vital heat, more oxygen is respired, and consequently 
more carbon is required in the food. Hence, it will be 
observed that in such countries as Siberia, Lapland, &c., 
large quantities of non-nitrogenous substances, such as 
fat, oil, &c., are used by the inhabitants as food; in the 
temperate zone a moderate mixture of nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous food is used; while in the tropics, where 
the system requires oxygen in particular, fruits und 
vegetables form the principal food. Although the theo- 
ries of Liebig have not remained undisputed, his works 
on the subject are considered of very high value. (See 
Liebig’s Researches on the Chemistry of Food.) In the 
preparation of food for eating. much depends upou the 
way in which it is cooked. As all the nutritious juices 
of meat are soluble in cold water, it is necessary, when 
preparing boiled food, to place the meat in boiling water 
in the first place. This coagulates the albun en on the 
surface, thus forming a crust or shell, which prevents 
the escape of the nutritious juices. If, however, the 
object is to make soup, the meat should be put into cold 
water, and gradually raised to the boiling-point. In 
roasting and broiling meat, the first application of heat 
should be vigorous and rapid, in order to coagulate the 
albumen and form a crust, and so retain the juices, as 
in boiling. In the process of roasting, the cellular tissue 
is converted into soluble gelatine. and the fat is melted 
out of its component cells. Baked meat is less digestible 
than either roast or boiled, as it contains more empy- 
reumatic oil. Frying is the most unwholesome form of 
cooking, as it is mostly performed with the assistance 
of heated oil or fat, which is decomposed during the 
operation. Smoking, pickling, and salting meat not 
only harden the animal textures, but, in the case of 
salting, the food is rendered less nutritious, as a large 
quantity of albumen, soluble phosphates, lactic acid, 
potash, creatine, and creatinine are abstracted in the 
brine. Very few vegetables are roasted; they are, as a 
general rule, boiled. Those which contain saccharine 
matter, such as carrots, beet-roots, parsuips, &c., are best 
cooked by steam, as boiling water dissolves out a large 
quantity of their nutritious ingredients. "Vegetables, 
however, which contain much starch, as potatoes, should 
be boiled. By boiling, the granules of the starch are 
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ruptured and partially dissolved, and any volatile oils 
which may be present are expe.led. All kinds of flesh 
are not equal with regard to their nutritive value. Veal, 
for instauce, is totally ferent frum beef. It contains 
a smaller quantity of the alkalies, and there is 15 per 
cent. more phosphoric acid than is necessary for the 
formation of salts; it contains, also, a little of the fibrine 
of flesh, and proportionately more of the fibrine of blood, 
which is less digestible than the former. Veal is rich in 
gelatine, which is not nutritious, and seldom contains 
any quantity of fat; it also contains very little iron. 
In all these points it is the reverse of beef. Hard-boiled 
eggs have little or no nutritive power: and the same 
may be said of boiled fish, the soup of which is generally | 
thrown away. In order to make up the necessary de- 
ficiency of nutritive matter in veal, eggs, and fish, vege- 
tables should be taken with them. Celery contains 18 
per cent., salad 24 per cent., and cabbaye-sprouts 10 per 
cent. of their dry weight of salts, ulkalies, and alkaline 
earths. Vegetable food in general contains a large pro- 
portion of iron. In the human body iron is present in the 
blood, the bile, and other constituents, The presence of 
iron determines the color of the hair; and persons of a 
sanguine temperament have more iron in their bodies 
than those of a lymphatic nature. When the blood is 
deficient in iron, the physician prescribes either iron, 
steel, or chalybeate waters. The presence of this metal 
is therefore necessary in food. Prolonged absence from 
fruits aud succulent vegetables brings on scurvy. The 
absence of the acids which they contain produces this 
effect; thus lime-juice is used by sailors with good ef- 
fect on long voyages. Among the condiments used for 
flavoring food are mustard, cayenne pepper, black pep- 
per, and various spices. They owe their action to the 
presence of a volatile oil. The volatile oils of fennel, 
thyme, parsley, anise, caraway, horse-radish, mustard, 
wuter-cress, &c. stimulate the system, but do not incor- 
porate themselves. Condiments and sauces (which are 
usually fluid mixtures of condiments), in time generally 
weaken the organs which they at first stimulate. The only 
exceptions are salt and vinegar. — Drinks. for the most 
art, are simply liquid food, (See Drink.) They niuy 
divided into the following classes : — 1. Mucilaginous, 
fariuaceous, or saccharine drinks, such as barley-water, 
eau sucrée, &c. They area little more nutritive than 
drinking-water, 2. Aromatic or astringent drinks, such 
as tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, &c. They all contain 
principles which act with a slightly exbilarating action 
upon the nervous system; chocolate and cocoa contain 
oil and starch, 3. Acidulous drinks, such as lemonade, 
ginger-beer, raspberry-vinegur, &c. They allay thirst, 
and form cooling antiscorbutic drinks. 4. Drinks con- 
taining gelatine and ozmazome, including broths and 
soups. These, when properly made, ought to contain 
all the soluble constituents of the substance from which 
they are prepared. 5. Emulsive or milky drinks, such 
as animal milk, cocoa-nut-milk, almond-milk, &c. Ani- 
mal milk contains the essential ingredients of food; the 
others are slightly nutritive. 6. Alcoholic and other 
intoxicating drinks, including malt liquor or beer, wines 
and spirits.—See ADULTERATION. 
Table showing the average quantity of nutritive matter 
in 1,000 parts of several varieties of animal and veg- 
etable food. 


Carrots.. 
Turnips 
Cabbage 
Beetroot... 
Strawberries . 
Pears .... 
Apples 
Gooseberrie 
Cherries .. 
Plums . 
Apricots . 
Peaches 
Grapes 
Melon ... 
Cucumber 
Tamarinds 
Almonds . 
Morela.. 
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Food'ful, a. Fruitful; full of food; plenteous; us, 
“the food ful earth.” — Dryden. 

Food' a. Destitute of provision; barren. 

Fool, n. [Fr. fou, fol; W. ffwl. foolish.] One destitute 
of reason or the common powers of understanding ; un 
idiot. 

He thanks his stars he was not born a fool.” — Pope. 

—A person somewhat deficient in intellect; one who acts 

absurdly : a simpleton ; a silly person; a dolt; à dunce. 


“ Experience keeps a dear school; but fools will learn in no 
other." — Franklin. 


A wicked or depraved person. 8 

“The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God,” — Ps. xvi. 10. 
—A term of indignity and reproach. 

“ You must first put the fool upon all mankind.” — Dryden. 

—One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon; a king’s fool; a 

jester. — See JESTER. 

To make a fool of, to disappoint; to defeat; to cause 

to appear ridiculous. 

A fool’s errand, an absurd quest or search after what 
cannot be found: the undertaking what is impossible. 
Fool, v.n. To trifle; to toy; to spend time in idleness 

or mirth. k 
ls this the time for fooling ?'' — Dryden. 
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—To deceive; to impose upon; to cheat; as, to fool one out 
of his money. 

Fool, n. [Fr. fouler, to press or crush. See For] A 
compound of gooseberries scalded and crashed, with 
cream ; — commonly called gooseberry-fool. — Webster. 

Fool'ery,n. Habitual folly; attention to trifles; nb- 
surdity; as, “ foolery, sir, doth walk about the orb like 
the sun.” (Shaks.) — An act of folly or weakness; an 
object of folly; as, “it is mere foolery, to multiply dis- 
tinct particulars." ( Watts.) “ To believe in fooleries.” 

Raleigh. 

Fool hardihood, n. Same as foolhardiness. 

Foolhardily. adv. With foolbardiness, 

Fool hardiness, n. Mad rashness; courage without 
sense. 

Foolhardy, «. Daring without judgment; madly 
rash and bold ; foolishly adventurous ; precipitate ; head- 
loug 

Fool'ing, ». The act of playing the fool. 

Foolish, a Void of understanding or sound judgment; 
weak in intellect; unwise: imprudeut; acting without 
discretion in particular things. 

Thou foolish woman, seest thou not our mourning ?"— Esdras iv. 11. 

—Proceeding from or marked by folly; silly: vain; tri- 
fling; ridiculous; despicable; as,“ to make n foolish 
figure.” (Prior.)—Wicked; proceeding from depravity ; 
sinful. 

FooVishly, adr. Unwisely; weakly; absurdly; wickedly. 

Foolishness, ». Folly; lack of wisdom, understand- 


ing, or good judgment. — A foolish practice; a deviation 

from the right. 

** Foolishness is properly a man's deviation from right en 
uth. 

Essi onDi n. The pointed cap worn anciently by 
professional jesters, and now by the clown in a circus. 

—A kind of paper next to, und larger than pot. (So called 
from the water-mark of a fool’s cap used anciently by 
paper-makers.) 

Fools, (Feast of.) ( Hist.) The name of a festival regu- 
larly celebrated, with the most absurd ceremonies, both 
by clergy and laity in several countries in Europe, from 
the 2th down to the 16th century. It is said to have 
been introduced in imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, 
and its celebration took place about the «ame time, the 
great day being New-Years duy; but the ceremonies 
were often continued from Christmas to the last Sunday 
of Epiphany. At first only the boys of the choir and 
young sacristans played the principal part in them; but 
afterwards all the inferior servants of the church, and 
even laymen, engaged in them; while the bishops and 
other clergy formed part of the andience. A Bishop of 
Unreason was appointed, the forms and ceremonies of 
the church were travestied, indecent songs were sung, 
dancing was carried on, and all manner of fooleries 
enacted. Theass often played an important part in the 
proceedings, being sometimes led towards the altar and 
having hymns sung in its honor. The Feast of Fools was 
condemned by several popes and bishops in the 15th 
century, and the Council of Basle, in 1435, expressed its 
detestation of this and several other festivuls; but it 
continued to be observed in many places down to the 
time of the Reformation. 

Fools Parsley, n. (Bot.) Æthusia cynapium, the 
only species of the genus Æthusia, order A piacer, grows 
wild in some places in the N. States. It somewhat re- 
sembles parsley in its foliage and general appearance, 80 
that serious accidents may occur, as is freqnently the 
case in Europe, from its being mistaken for that herb, 
it being a poisonous plant, similar to hemlock in its 
properties. When in flower, it is readily known from 
every other plant by its umbels wanting general invo- 
lucre, and having partial involucres of three slender 
leaves hanging down on one side, 

Foot, un.; pl. FEET. [A. S. fot, pl. fet; Ger. fuss; allied 
to Lat. pes, Gr. pous.) (Anat.) That part of the lower 
extremity below the leg upon which we stand and walk. 
It is composed of three series or groups of bones: 
— the tarsal, or hindermost; the metatarsal, which oc- 
cupy the middle portion ; and the phalanges, which go 
to form the toes. The tarsal bones are seven in number. 
Above, they are connected with the tibia and fibnla 
bones of the leg, and below form the heel and the hinder 
part of the instep. They are (Fig. 1044), the astragalus, 
which articulates with the tibia and fibula; the os calcis, 
or bone of the heel; the os naviculare, or scaphoid bone, 
on the inner side of the foot, articulating with the 
astragalus ; the os cuboides, on the outer side of the foot, 
articulating with the os calcis, the three cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped bones (the internal, middle, and external, ) 
in front of the scaphoid bone, near the middle of the 
foot. The metatarsal bones are five in number, and be- 
long to the class of long bones. They are connected 
posteriorly with the tarsal, and anteriorly with the 
phalangeal bones. One is attached to each of the cunei- 
form bones, and two to the os cuboides; and they di- 
verge slightly outwards as they proceed forward. Their 
anterior ends form the balls of the toes. The first meta- 
tarsal bone is the shortest and strongest,while the second 
is the largest,—the others all decreasing in length 
according to their distance from it. These bones form 
the anterior portion of the instep. The phalanges, or 
bones of the toes, are fourteen in number, three to each 
toe, except tlie great one, which has only two. "The 
upper ones, which are the longest and largest, are named 
the metatarsal ; the next, the middle; and the most an- 
terior, the ungual phalanges. The bones of the foot, 
more particularly those that compose the tarsns and 
metatarsus, are firmly connected together, so that they 


—v.a. To infatuate; to treat with contempt; to disap- 
point: to defeat; to frustrate. 
“That you are fooled, discarded, and shook off.” — Shaks. 


are not liable to be displaced; and those parts where 
they articulate with one another being covered with a 
tolerably thick layer of highly elastic cartilage, they 
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peu a considerable degree of elasticity. They are 
bund together in various directions, by a number of 


ligaments, one of the prin- 
cipal of which is the plan- 
tar ligament, which is 
of great strength, and 
passes through the un- 
der surface of the heel- 
bone near its extremity, 
forward to the ends of the 
metatarsal bones. The 
movements of the foot, 
which are permitted by 
the connecting ligaments, 
are effected by a variety 
of muscles. The priucipal 
movements are, (I) that at 
the ankle, formed by the 
tibia and fibula with the 
astragalus, by which the 
foot is bent and straight- 
ened; (2) between the as- 
tragalus and os calcis, by 
which the foot is rolled 
inwards und outwards ; (3) 
between the first and sec- 
ond range of tarsal bones, 
admitting of a very slight 
motion, by which the arch 
of the foot may be some- 
what increased or dimin- 
ished. Besides these there 
are the less complicated 
movements of the metatar- 
sal and phalangeal bones. 
The foot, naturally a beau- 
tiful structure, is usually 
so much interfered with in 
civilized life as to be de- 
prived of much of its beau- 
ty, and even of its utility. 
Its movements are imped- 
ed by its being confined in 
tight-fitting boots; while, 
in place of the boots being 
conformed to the shape 
of the feet, the feet are 
made to conform to the 


Fig. 1044.—THE DORSAL SUN 
FACE OF THE LEFT FOOT, 


1. the astragalus, its upper ar- 
ticular surface; 2, its anterior 
extremity, which articulates with 
(4) the scaphoid bone; 3. the os 
calcis, or beel bone; 4. the sca- 
phoid bone; 5. the internal cunci- 
form bone; 6, the middle cunei- 
form bone; 7, the external conel- 
form bone; 8, the cuboid bone; 
9, the metatarsal bones of the 
first and second toes ; 10, 11, the 
first and second phalanges of 


the great toe ; 12.13, 14, the first, 
second. and third phalanges of 
the second toe. 


shape of the boots. The 
consequences of which 
are corns, bunions, cold 
feet, and a number of other evils, from which so many 
suffer in the present day. Attention has been, some 
years ago, called to this subject by Professor Meyer, 
of Zurich, who published a pamphlet, entitled Why the 
shoe pinches; a contribution to applied Avratemy. which 
has been translated ínto English, and is well worth a 
perusal. 

(/’ros.) In Greek and Latin poetry, a metre, or meas- 
ure, composed of a certain number of long and short 
syllables. Some are dissyllabic, consisting of two feet, 
as the spondee, jambus, trochee; and some trisyllabic, 
as the dactyl, anapest, tribrach. These are what are 
called simple fret: There are others, consisting of four, 
five, or six syllables, which are reckoned double or com- 
pound feet, but which are commonly resolved into sin- 
gle feet. A verse is frequently named from the number 
of feet which it contains, or from the foot which pre- 
vuils in it; as, herameter, containing six feet; pentame- 
ter, containing five; dactyllic, from the dactyl being the 
prevailing foot ; iambic, the iambus, 

(Arith.) A measure of length, consisting of 12 inches, 
or 36 barleycorns laid end to end. It alro expresses 
surface and solidity. A square foot is the same measure 
both in length and breadth, containing 12 X 12— 144 
square or superficial inches. A cubic or solid foot is the 
same measure in all directions, or 12 inches long, broad 
and deep, containing 12 X 12 = 144 X 12 = 1728 cubic 
inches to the solid or cubic foot. — As this term is em- 
ployed in almost all languages as a linear measure, it 
has doubtless been derived from thelength of the human 
foot. Though the denomination is the same, the meas- 
ure itself varies considerably in different countries. 

(Mus.) A term made use of in the same way as in 
poetry, denoting a short melodic figure of notes with 
only one accent. Foot is also now beginning to be used 
jn speaking of the pitch of sounds. The Germans have 
always used the word Fusston in representing the pitch 
of the different stops of an organ, such as Principal 
16 V., 8 F, or 4 F, &c., which practice is now bein, 
introduced into English organs, and is found very usefu 
to organists. The pitch of the stop is fixed according 
to the length of the lowest C pipe. 

( Mil.) Soldiers who march and fight on foot ; infantry; 
as, horse and foot. In this sense it has no plural. 

—Anything bearing some resemblance to the foot of an 
animal in shape or office; as, the foot of a stocking. 
—The lower end of anything: the bottom; the base; the 

foundation; the end; as, the foot of a mountain, the 
Soot of a class, the foot of an account. 
—Condition; state; footing. 
e are not on the same foot with our fellow-subjects of Eng- 
land," — Swit. 

On foot, walking: pedal locomotion, — To set on foot, 
to start; to originate. — A cubic foot, a volume equal to 
that of a cube having its edges 12 inches in length. — 
A square foot, an area equal to that of a square having 
sides 12 inches in length. 

Foot, v. n. To tread; to dance to measure or music; to 
skip. — To walk. 
“ Have open eye, for thieves do foot by night."—Shoks 


FOOT 


—^. a. To spurn; to kick. — To trend. 

“They feutly foot the green."— Tickell, 

ra add or make a foot, as, tu fiot a boot or stocking. — 
To sum up, as the items of un account. ? 

Foot'-ball, n. (Gumrs.) An old English out-of-door 
exercise or game, Which "sed at one time to be n na- 
tional pastime; now, however, it has uearly fallen into 
disuse, except in some parts of the country. It is 
played with a distended ox-bladder, lightly covered with 
dressed leather, and so sewn up as to retain its chesticity. 
Two different sets or sides of players are chosen, and 
there isa goal marked out on the extren of the space 
allotted to each side When all is ready, “play” is 
called, and the ball thrown up between the two sides. 
The object then of each is to endeavor to send this bull 
throngh the boundary or goal of their adversaries’ 
ground, by means of vigorous kicks. The ball can never 
be sent forward fairly unless kicked, and this is one of 
the most stringent rules of the game. On the Scotch 
border it is still played annually by the men of different! 
clans; and itis one of the most interesting of sights to 
witness the two parties engaged in that amicable contest. 
From the fact of kicking being one ot its strongest 
characteristics, this game is generally productive of 
broken shins and other contusions. [tis still a favorite 
pastime in the large public schools of England, 

Foot'-band, n. A small body of infantry. 

Foot'-baih, n. A bathing of the feet; also, the vessel 
used for the purpose. 

Foot'-bonrd, n. A support for the feet; the board at 
the foot of a bedstead. 

(St-am-Engine.) Same as Foor-PLATF, q. v. 
Foot'-boy,n. A menial; an attendant in livery. 
Foote, Samurt. See page 1030. 

Foot/ed, p.a. Furnished with a foot, as a stocking. — 
Shaped in the foot; as, “Fiuoted like a goat." — Grr w, 
Foote’ ville, or Foor'viLLE, in Wisconsin, n post-village 

of Rock co., about 32 m. S. by E. of Madison. 

Foot fall, n. A footstep; a tread of tlie foot.— A trip 
or stumble. 

Foot -halt, n. A disease of the trotters incident to sheep. 

Foot'-hill, „. A low hill lying in toward the base ot 
a mountain range. 

Foot' hold. ». Space for the feet to stand upon; 
space on which one may tread securely. 

Foot'-hot, «dv. Immediately ; directly. 

Footing, . Ground for the foot ; that which sustains; 
firm foundation to stand upon. 

“ Every step gained is a focting, and help to the next." Holder. 

—Support; firm position: root; basis: foundation: place; 
stable position; permanent settlement. — Tread; step; 
walk; as, “I hear the footing of a man." (.) — 
State; condition; settlement; as, to be on equal footing, 
— The total sum of a column of figures; the act of add- 
ing np such column. -The act of adding, or that which is 
added as a foot to anything; as. the footing ofa stocking. 

—pl. (Arch.) The spreading courses at the base or foun- 
dation of a wall, by which the weight of the superin- 
cumbent mass is distributed over a large aren. 

To pay footing, to pay n fee on first doing anything, 

as working at a trade or in a ship. — Wright. 

Footless, a. Destitute of fect. 

Foot'licker, n. A sycophant; an humble fawner. 

Foot light, n. One of the row of lights placed in front 
of, and on a level with the stage, in n theatre, &c. 

Footman, n.; pl. Footwen. A soldier that marches 
and fights on foot. — A menial servant; a runner; a ser- 
vant in livery. 

Foot'-note, n. (Printing.) A note of explanation or 
reference at the bottom of a page, ordinarily set in type 
two or more sizes smaller than that of the text. 

Foot’-pace.n. A pace no faster than a slow walk. — 
A landing-place on stairs, where one makes two or three 
paces on a level before ascending another portion of the 
flight. 

Foot pad. n. A highwayman or robber on foot. 

Foot’-page, n. An attendant on foot. 

Foot'-plate,». (Mach. The platform of a locomo- 
tive engine on which the driver and fireman attend to 
their duties. 

Foot'-post, n. A messenger, or mail-carrier, who 
travels on foot. 

Foot'print, n. The impression of the foot. 

(Gol) See Icn Non viv. 

Foot’-rope, n. N.) The rope stretching along a 
yard, upon which men stand when reefing or furling; 
a horse — Dana, 

FKFoot'-rule,». A rule or measure 12 inches in length. 

Foots, n. pl. The lees, dregs, or sediment at the bottom 
of a barrel or cask of molasses, &c. 

Foot’-stalk, %% n. ( Bot.) A short stem on which | 
a leaf is raised up from a plant; a leaf-stalk ; a petiole. 

Foot'stall, 2. A woman's stirrup. 

(Arch.) The plinth or base of a pillar. 

Foot'step, n. A track; the mark or impression of the 
foot. — Token; mark; trace; vestige; visible sign of a} 
course pursued; as, the footsteps of Divine wisdom. 
( Bentley.) — Au inclined plane under a printing-press. 

—n. pl. Example; way; course; as, to follow in the foot- 
steps of a predecessor. 

Footstool, n. A piece of furniture which supports the 
feet when one is sitting. 

Foot'-stove, n. A stove intended to warm tho feet; a 
foot-warmer 

Foot'-valve, n. (ich.) The valve in the passage he- 
tween the condenser and air-pump of a steam-engine, 
opening towards the air-pump. 

Foot-waling. n. (Nuut) 
ship, below the lower deck, 


| 


The planking within a| 
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trodden. — Wearied in the fect, as a traveller or way- 
farer. 

Foot'y, a. Having foots, sediments, lees, or dregs. 

Fop, „. [A word probably made by chance. Cf. Lat. 
vappa, n spoiled or worthless fellow; Ger. foppen, to 
jest, to jeer.) A vain mau of weak understanding and 
much ostentation: one whose ambition is to gain ad- 
miration by showy dress aud affectation of manner; a 
gay, trifling man; a coxcotub. 

Fop'ling, „. A petty fop. 

Fop'pery, n. Affectation of show or importance; 
showy folly; foolery ; vain or idle practice; idle affecta- 
tion, 

Fop'pish, a. Vain of dress; finical; dandyish; dressing 
in the extreme of fushion; vain; trifling; affected in 
manners, 

Fop pishly, adr. With vain ostentation of dress; in 
n trifling or affected manner. 

Fop'pishness, u. Vauity and extravagance in dress: 
showy vanity. $ 

For, prep. A. S. for; Ger. für, vor.] Because of. 

“With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath," — Skaks. 
in opposition to. 
To take medicine for disease." — Addison. 

—In the place of; as equivalent to; instead of. 

** Dur present lot appears, 
For happy. thi ù but ill."— Milton. 

—In exchange of.— In the character of; as, “to be as- 
sured of a thing for a truth.” — In advantage of. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself." — Bacon. 

—Conducive to; beneficial to. — In favor of; as, to work 
Jor one's party. — Leading or inducing to, as à motive,— 
With respect or regard to, — On the part of. — Through 
a certain distance of space or time. Some please for 
once." ( A'oscominon.) = In quest of. “Torun far b 
Sor arguments.” ( Tillotson.) — According to; us. * 
aught b know." (Johnson.)— As far; as, to go up the 
mountain for one mile. — Notwithstanding. — In rec- 
ompense of. — In proportion to. 

—By means of; by interposition of. 

“ What would men do if it were not for God ? "— Tillotson, 

—As being. 

“1 hear for certain, the gentle York is up "— Shaks. 

For, cm. Because; on this account that; — properly, 

Jor that. 
“For never any man was yet so old, 
But hoped his life one winter yet would hold.“ Denham. 

For, as a prefix to verbs, has usually the force of a neg- 
ative or privative, denoting before, that is, «gotnst or 
away, aside, In à few cases it is merely intensive, as 
in forbathe. — Webster. 

For'age, n. [tr. fourrage; L. Lat. feragium, fodder, 
food.] (Mi) Hay, oats, corn, barley, grass, clover, and 
other means of sustenance for horses, brought into camp 
by troops with that object. 

Act of providing food fur horses and cattle; search for 
provisi 

—Act o aging. 
about and stripping the country; to gather provisions. 

—To feed on spoil. 

v. d. To strip of provisions for horses, &c.; to supply 
with forage or fodder, 

To ravage. 

For’ager, n. One who goes in search of food for horses 
and cattle. 

Fora'men, u.; pl. Foram’tna. [lat from forare, to 
pierce, to bore.] (Anat) A term applied to certain 
holes or openings of the buman body, moro particularly 
of the skeleton, as the various foramina of the skull. 
The foramen ovale is àa passage or communication be- 
tween the two auricles of the heart in the fatus, 

Foram ‘inated, a. | Fr. /oraminé ; L. L foraminatus.] 
Having little holes or perforations. 

Foramiíin'ifer, n. (Lat. foramen, a hole, and ferre, to 
bear.) (Zoél.) One of the Foraminifera, q. v. 

Foraminifera, „ pi. (Lat. foramen, an orifice, from 
Jero, Y bear.] (Zol.) The name given by d'Orsigny to 
a group of minute organisms having calcareous shells, 
which are pierced with numerous holes or foramina. 
Until recently, the Foraminifera were regarded as mi- 
croscopic cephalopods, but they are now looked upon as 
protozoa. The pores are for the protrusion of delicate 
filaments, by the aid of which locomotion and perhaps 
nutrition are performed. Recent Foraminifera are 
beautiful. microscopie objects; they are procured by 
dredging, or sometimes from the sand of the sea-shores. 
In the fossil state these tiny shells occur in rocks of all 
formations; they constitute the greater bulk of the 
chalk and the tertiary limestones. In the stone of 
which the buildings in Paris are constructed, the shells 
of Foraminifera are so numerous, that this city may be 
said to be built of them, The shells of the muammudites, 
or coin-stones, Which form mountains in the Mediterra- 
nean regions, and of which the pyramids of Exypt are 
principally composed, agree in essential structure with 
those of the Foraminifera. 

Foraminiferous, a. Pertaining to, or similar to 
the foramini fers. 

For'nsmuch, cj. In consideration of: because that. 

Fo'rny, „. [Lat. foris. foras, externally, beyond n 
A sudden and irregular incursion into the territory o. 
a neighboring clin or shire: — used principally of the 
ancient. border-warfare in Scotland, — Any sudden in- 
cursion for purposes of war and booty, 

Fornay'er.. One belonging to an expedition for war 
or plunder, 

Forbade’, imp. of FORBID, q. v. 


Foot way. n. A path for passengers on foot. 
Foot'worn, a. Yorn by the feet, as a path much 


Forbear, (J/or-harz',) v.n. (imp. FORBORE, pp. POR- 
BORNE.) IA. S. forberan — for, and beran, to bear.] To 
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bear off or away; to hold or keep away; to stop; to 
cease; to hold trom proceediug; to pause; to delay; to 
abstain; to omit; to refrain. 
** At Chis he started, and forhere to swear, 
Not out of couse. ace of the ain, buc teur.” Dryden 


| —To decline; to refuse. 


** Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” Rzek. ii. Y. 
—"v.a. To keep or hold away from; to shun; to abstain 
from; to omit; to avoid doing. —'To spare; to treue 
with indulgence and patience. 
“Furbearing oue another in love. 
—To withhold. 
** Forbear thee from meddling with God. —2 Chron. xxxv. 22. 


Forbearance, n. The uct of shunning, omitting, ab- 
staining, or ceasing from. — Command of temper; re- 
straint of passions: the exercise of patience; long-suf- 
fering; lenity; mildness, 

Forbearant, a. Same as F RBEARING, g. v. 

Forbear’er, n. One who forbears. 

Forbenr'ing.p.a. Patient; long-suffering. 

Forbear'ingly, adv. lua torbeating manner; with 
forbearance. 

Forbes, Duncan, an eminent Scottish judge, was n. at 
Culloden, in 1687 studied at Paris, Utreelit, and Edin- 
burgh, and rose, in 1737, to the rank of President of the 
Court of Session, discharging the functions of his bigh 
office with zeal, ability, and patriotism. It was mainly 
owing to his exertions that the rebellion of 1745 was 
prevented from spreading more widely among the clans; 
but so ungrateful was he treated by the government, 
that he was never able to obtain repayment of the va- 
rious sums he had expended to uphold it. He was the 
author of Thoughts on Religion, the Culloden Papers, &c. 
Died 1747. 


—Eph. iv. 2 


Forbes, Epwanpn, an. English nituralist, n. 1815, in the 


Isle of Man, where his father wasa banker. His love of 
natural history dated from his earliest childhood, and be 
had accumulated a large stock of knowledge when, in 
1832, he went to the university of Edinburgh, to attend 
the lectures of Prof. Jameson, at that time reputed the 
first naturalist in the empire. Here he guined great dis- 
tinction, and the qualities which he displayed predicted 
for him a brilliant career. Alter visiting Norway. Swe- 
den, France, Germany, and other countries, in order to 
extend his knowledge of natural history, he delivered a 
course of lectures on his favorite science in Ediuburgh 
in 1839, and in 1840-41 appe: l his History of British 

ishes, which at once gi him high rank as a natu- 

+ In 1541 he was attached to a scientific expedition 
sent to Asia Minor under the auspices of government, 
During his absence of two years he made important obser- 
vations nnd discoveries in the botany, zodlogy, und geol- 
ogy of the Mediterranean Sea, islands, and coasts, many 
of which are embodied in the remarkable account of his 
voyages, Which he published in conjunction with Lieut, 
Spratt. During his absence, he was appointed to the 
professorship of botany in King’s College, London. His 
vast knowledge was soon appreciated, and he became 
secretary and curator to the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, and was atterwards placed at the head of the 
paleeontologieal department of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, where he labored for some years with zeal and 
nssiduity, Besides the works already mentioned, he con- 
tributed a variety of papers and memoirs to scientific 
journals; he also constructed the Geological and Palaon- 
tological Map of the British Isles; and a World Map of 
great interest, entitled Distribution of Marine Life, &c., 
embodying the results of his original researches. On the 
death of Jameson, professor of natural history in the 
university of Edinburgh, in 1853, Prof. Forbes was nom- 
inated his successor; he was chosen president of the 
Geological Society in the following year: and be seemed 
marked out for a long career of glory and usefulness, 
when he was cut off by death, 1854. A selection of his 
Literary Pipers, and his Life, by Prot, George Wilson, 
have been published since his death. 

For'besite. n. (Min. An arseniate of nickel and co- 
balt found in the desert of Atacama. A variety of An- 
naberrite. Comp, Arsenic 4405, nickel 1971, cobalt 
9:24. hydrogen 26:98; sp. gr. 37056. 

Forbes'town, in (ul;/ornia, a post-village of Butte 
co. abt. 20 m. E. by N. of Oroville; pop. about 400. 

Forbid’, v.a. (imp. FORBADE; pp. FORBID. FURUIDDEN.) 

S. forbeodan; Ger. verbicten.] To prohibit; to im 
t; to command to forbear or not to do. 
“ Time forbids us to dwell on the subject.” — Hooker. 

—To com.nand away from; to prohibit from entrance, 

Have I not forbid her my house?“ —Shaks. 

To oppose; to hinder; to obstruct. 

A blaze of glory that forbids tbe sight."— Dryden. 

—To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good gods forbid ! " — Shaka. 

Forbid’, Foruippen, p.a. Hindered ; obstructed.—Pro- 
hibited; interdicted ; as, the forbidden fruit. 

Forbid'den-fruit,». ( ot.) A name fancifully given 
to the fruit of different species of the genus Citrus. 

Forbid’‘denly, adr. In a forbidden manner. 

Forbid'der, ». One who. or that which, forbids. 

Forbid'ding. p.a. Repelling approach; disagreeable; 
unpleasant; displeasing; as, a forbidding countenance, 
a forbidding manner. 

—Offensive; repulsive; odious; abhorrent. 

“Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible.” — Hill. 


Forbid'dingly, adv. In a forbidding manner. 

For'bin., Caune, Chevalier de, a distinguished French 
naval commander, k. in 1656. In 1655 he accompanied 
the French ambassador to Siam, where he gained the 
favor of the king, then desirous of introducing into bis 


kingdom the Christian religion and the civilization of 
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the West. Forbin remained two years, as high admiral,! 
general, K, to his Siamese majesty; und on his return 
to Lurope he signalized himself on several occasions, 
In 1705 lie was intrusted with the command of the squad-! 
ron which was to convey the Pretender to Scotland, but} 
owing to the vigilance of Admiral Byng, he could not 
effect a landing. D. 1733. 

Forbore’, imp. of Fonnran, 9. v. 

Forborne’, pp. of Forurar, q.v. 

For'bush, in N. Carolina, a village of Yadkin co., abt. 
40 m. N. by W. of Salisbury. 

Force, ( fors.) n. [Fr. force, from Lat. fortis, strong. 
allied to Lat. vis; Gr. Ais, hinos, strength.) Strength; | 
vigor; might; energy. 

“A ship, which hath struck sail, doth run, 
By force of that force which before it won." — Donne, 

—That which causes an operation or moral effect. 

“No definitions are of force enough to destroy constant expe- 
rleuce."-- Locke. 

— Violence; compulsion; coercion, 

“ They hold the crown by force and not by right.” — Shake. 


—Cogency; virtne; efficacy; validity; ns, the force of an 
argument, or à term.— Power for war; troops; arma 
ment; an army or navy ; — usually iu the plural. 


“ Look on my forces with a gracious eye. — Shaks. 


(Mech. and P'iys.) Any canse which is capable of pro- 
ducing motion in matter, or of stopping or altering its 
direction when produced, Every visible particle of mat- 
ter is under the influence of sevc forces, exerted upon 
it both by distint and by adjacent particles, and upon 
which it acts iu return; for the action of one body on 
another is always accompanied by a reaction of the lat- 
ter upon the former, of the same intensity, in an oppo-| 
site direction, The motions observed in some bodies are | 
owing to these forces, and upon their balance the appar- 
ent state of rest in others is dependent. According to 
Sir John Herschel, the origin of the idea of fo must 
be referred to the consciousness of each individual. He 
says: “We are conscious of a power to move our own 
limbs, and by their intervention, other bodies; and this 
effect is the result of a certain inexplicable process, 
which we are aware of, by which we exert force; and 
even wheu such exertion produces no visible effect, (as 
when we press our two hinds violently together, so as 
just to oppose each other's effort.) we still ive, by the 
fatigne and exliutstion, aud by the impossibility of main- | 
taining the effort long. that something is going on with- 
in us, of which the mind is the agent, and the will the 
determining canse.” In the ease of F. exerted by the 
right hand, and met hy an equal force from the left, the 
two, acting in opposite directions, exactly neutralize 
each other, and may be said to be £a equilibrio, and the 
effect ia called pressure. As this force is found to have 
its proximate seat in the muscles of man and other ani- 
mals, it is called. muscular or animal force. This force 
can be communicated to inanimate matter, as when a 
stone is projected from the hand. Muscular force may 
also be concentrated in the same mass by continued ac- 
tion, as when a stone, by means of asling, is continnous- 
ly acted upon by the same arm, it will at length be pro- 
jected with an intensity of action capable of producing 
very violent effects. Force transferred to moving masses 
of matter is called mechanical force, and by multiplying 
the quantity of matter in a body by its velocity, we ar- 
rive at its momentum, or the quantity of force which it 

of exerting upon other bodies opposed to it. 

tion of the laws of motion constitutes the 

mics, Iu mechanics, the term decom- 

position of forces signifies the same thing as resolution 
of forces. Any force may be decomposed or resolved 
into a number of forces, and the original force will be 
equal to the resultant of those forces. Thus, if the given 
force be represented by the diagonal of a parallelozranm,| 
it can be resolved or decomposed into two forces of like 
intensity and direction, represented by the two sides of 
the parallelogram, Any one exerting muscular or ani- 
mal force is soon made conscious thatit may be opposed 
by other forces appertaining to inanimate matter. In| 
lifting a lump of metal, stone, or other heavy substance | 
from the ground, an opposing force is experienced, which | 
is called weight or gravity. On pressing with the arm 
on a strong spring, another opposing force is observed, 
called elasticity, Some forces cause masses of matter to 
approach and others to recede from each other, retain- 
ing them in their second position against an opposing | 
force; the former ure called forces of attractie «and the} 
latter of repulsion; thus, gravity is a force of attraction, 
and elasticity a force of repulsion, In electricity and 
magnetism the forces of attraction and repulsion are also 
shown. Polar f are those which are conceived toj 
act in opposite directions at the extremities of the axes 
of molecules or of masses of matter. The forces men-} 
tioned above are usnally termed external forces, for they 
act upon matter at sensible distances; but there are oth-| 
ers Which act only upon its constituent molecules at in- 
sensible distances: these are frequently called £nternal| 
or molecular forces; they include homogeneous attrac- 
tion or cohesion, the universal antagonist of whichis the 
repulsive force of heat, (See Hrat.) Auother attractive 
force is that of heterogeneons affinity, by which a piece 
of metal or glass is ret/ed when dipped into water. Het-! 
erogeneous attraction is seen in its highest degree in 
chemical aftinity,an inquiry into the laws of which force 
constitutes the chemist s peculiar province, (See AFFIN-| 
ITY.) The correlation of the physical forces is a very 
important principle in natural philosophy, which has of 
late years been. particularly enunciated by Mr. W. R. 
Grove, the inventor of the voltaic battery which goes by| 
his name. Many philosophers had previously asserted 
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and dependent npon one common principle; but the cor- 
relation, or necessary mutual dependence and committa- 
bility of each of the physical forces upon and into any 
other, or into ull, and of all, reciprocally into each other, 
was, nt its original enunciation, the particular theory of 
Mr. Grove. His doctrine is, “that the various atlections 
of matter which constitute the main objects of experi- 
mental physics, — namely, heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, chemical affiuity, and motion, are all correlative, 
or have a reciprocal dependence; that neither, taken 
abstractedly, can be said to be the essential cause of the 
others, but that either may produce or be converted into 
any of the others: thus. heat may, mediately or imme 
diately, produce electricity; electricity may produce 
heat; and soot the rest, cach merging itself, as the force 
it produces becomes developed; and that the same must 
hold good of other forces, it being un irresistible inference 
from oliserved phenomena, that a force cannot originate 
otherwise than by devolution from some preexisting 
force or forces.” — Ref. On the Correlation af Physical 
Forces, by W. R. Grove. 

Force, v.a. To nse or exert strength or power upon or 
against; to compel; to constrain; to cause to do, or to 
forbear, by the exercise of a power not resistible; to 
overpower; to impel; as, to force slaves to work, to 
force the enemy to submit. — To cause to move; to draw 
or push by main strength, 

„It struck so fast, so deeply buried Iny, 
That scarce the victor forced the steel away." - Dryden. 

—To enforce; to urge; to press; to compel by strength of 
evidence; ns, to force conviction, — To obtain by force; 
to sturm; to assault; to take by violence. 

* Atrides might as well have forced the sky 

—To ravish. 

Force her, —I like it not." — Dryden. 


— Waller. 


To overstrain ; to distort ; as, forced conceits.— To hasten 
the growth of plants, fruits, &c, by artificial meaus, 

—[Corrupted froin Farce, q. e]. To stuff, — Fus. 

r. n. ‘Lo use force or violence, 

Forced, p.a. Affected; overstrained ; unnatural, 

For cedly, adv. Ina forced manner. 

Kor'eedness, n. The state or condition of being forced. 

Force’ „d. Impelled by violence; driven with torce; 
acting with power; violent ; impetuous. 

Force fully, ade. Violent; impetuously, 

Force'iess, a. Feeble; impotent. 

Force’ meat, n. [Fr. furce, stutfing, and Eng. meat.) 
See FARCE, 

Forcene’, a. [Fr.] (Her.) Suid of a horse when rear- 
ing, or standing on his hinder legs, 

For'ceps, „. [lat, pincers. The latter part of the 
word, ceps, is from capere, to seize; the for probably 
from the root fer, to be hot, which appears in fervere, to 
be hot, furnus, an oven, &.] A pair of pincers or 
tongs, for seizing hot iron, &c. 

Small pincers; nippers, used by dentists, watchmakers, 
aud others, to seize and hold small bodies, which it 
would not be practicable to manipulate with the fingers. 

(Sury.) A nune common to certain instruments of 
Various shapes, according to the purpose they are in- 
tended to serve; but the principal of all i8 that of a pair 
of pincers with two blades, either with or without 
handles. They are much used in surgery, especially for 
taking hold of substances that cannot be conveniently 
laid hold of with the fingers. Certain kinds ave used for! 
tooth-driwing ; others, for securing the months of ur- 
teries, in order to their being tied; others ure used in 
dissecting; others in lithotomy ; and others in midwifery, 
for aiding delivery in difficult case: 

Force'-pump. Fore ing-p p. See Pump. 

Fore’er, n. One who, or that which forces, drives, or 
constrains. — The solid piston of a forcing-pump. 

For'eible. a. Waving efficacy; impetuous; driving 
forward with force; powerful; acting with force; im- 
pressive; potent; weighty; cogent; strong; containing 
force; ns, forcible arguments — Acting by violence; 
done by force ; suffered by force. 

In embraces forcible and foul." — Milton. 

Forcible Entry, or Detainer. (Law) An offence 
against the publie peace, which is committed by viv- 
lently taking or keeping possession of lands and. tene- 
ments, with menaces, force, and arms, without the au- 
thority of law. Proceedings in case of F. E. are regu-! 
lated by the statutes of the several States, and relate to 
a restitution of the property, if the individual who com- 
plains has been dispossessed, as well as to the punish- 
ment of the offender for à breach of the public peace, 

For'cibleness, n. The quility of being forcible. 

For'eibly,«ir. Ina forcible manner; powerfully; by 

iolence or foree, 
g. p.a. Compelling; impelling ; driving ; storm- 
ing: ravishing. 

—n. Act of one who urges or compels. 

(Hort). The system hy which the growth and ma- | 
turity of fruits, vegetable id flowers are hastened by! 
artificial means. The processes of forcing chiefly affect 
the admission of air, and the proper supplies of heat, 
light, and water. The grand effect is produced by heat, 
and the great art to be borne in mind is to supply only 
just so much of this as will harmonize with the light 
afforded by the sun. and the quantity of moisture which 
the nature of the plant under consideration requi 
All the operations of nature being gradual, it will ne 
do to accelerate the growth of plants to any very great 
extent, or in a hurry. The processes of forcing must, 
therefore, be conducted on a graduated scale; and the 
heat, light, and moisture mnst be increased by degrees, | 
asthe plant is approaching its maturity. It must be 
likew onsidered that exotics require a far higher 


that all the forces of nature were intimately connected, 


temperature for forcing purposes than plants grown in| 
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a more moderate clime ; and that, therefore, the lartet 
must not be subjected to as great heat us the former. 
Forcing is generally carried on in what are termed hot- 
houses, which are heated by stoves and built of glass. 
with paved floors, in order to allow the heat and light 
afforded by the sun to enter. The Dutch, who are par- 
ticularly celebrated for this horticultural art, however, 
carry on their forcing in pits heated by the fermentation 
of manure, The art of forcing plants mnst not be con- 
founded with the art of growing them in artificial cli- 
mates, though in both cases the gardener proceeds on 
the same principle — viz., the imitation of nature. The 
chief difficulty in accomplishing this is the want of 
licht; and hence the enrlier in the season. that any 
forced. crop is produced, the greater is its deficiency in 
color and flavor. 

Forc'ing-house, n. A hot house for raising plants, 
flowers, nid fruits, earlier in the season than they would 
naturally grow, 

Forc'ing-pit, u. A hot-bed. 

Foreipua'tion, n. The act of seizing with pincers. 

Ford. /n. A. S. ford ; Ger. furth, from führen, 
to lend] That part of a river where the water is suffi- 
ciently shallow to admit of any person or persons crossing 
by means of wading, without having recourse toa bridge, 
ferry, or any other means of transportation. In mili- 
tary operations, fords are of the greatest service to an 
army. They are generally found either in the widest 
part of the river, where the current is not so strong, or 
in a diagonal line with the salient angles of any bend 
of the stream. Fords for infantry, to bo really useful, 
should not be more than three feet. in depth, and those 
for cavalry should not exceed four feet. From the rae 
pidity of some currents, fords of greater depth are gen- 
erally unsafe. 

—A stream; a current, without any consideration of pas- 
sage or shallowness, 


Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford." — Dryden. 


u. a. To pass or cross, as a river or other water by tread- 
ing or walking upon the bottom: to pass, as through 
water, by wading; to wade through. 

Ford'able, a. That may be waded or passed through 
on foot. 

Ford'ableness, n. State of being fordable, 

Ford, Joux. one of the best of the old English drama- 
tists. B, 1556. Little is known of his life. His genius, 
truly poetical, is lyric rather than dramatic. His earliest 
piece, acted in 1629, was the romantic play, The Lover's 
Melancholy, which contains his famous description of 
the nightingale. His manner, both of feeling and of 
expression, may be well gathered from that work and 
his Broken Heart; and some of the most touching pas- 
sages in English poetry may be read in his revolting 
play, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore. D. about 1640. 

Ford, in /!linois, a N.E. central co.: area, about 450 aq. 
m. #irers. Middle Fork of Vermilion River. Surface, 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Paxton. Pop. (1880) 15,105. 

Ford, in Ohio, a post-office of Geauga co, 

Fordham. in New ork, a post-village of Westchester 
co., 12 m. N.N.E. of New York city, to which it was an- 
nexed in 1874. It is the seat of two prominent Roman 
Catholic institutions, — 8t. John's College, and St. Jo- 
seph's Theological Seminary, founded in 1841, 

Ford'ham, in Wisconsin, a village of Adams co., abt. 
37 m. N. N. W. of Portage. 

Fordoche Bayou, ( for-dosh'-bay-w',) in Louisiana, 
enters the Atchafalaya Bayou from Iberville parish. 

Ford River, or Fort Riven, iu Michigan, enters Green 
Bay from Delta co. 

—A post-office of Delta co. 

Fords ville, in Aen/ucky, a post-village of Ohio co., 
about 130 m. W. by S. of Frankfort. 

Fords’ ville, in Mississippi, a post-village of Marion 
co., about 100 m. S. by E. of Jackson. 

For dy cc. in /nusylvania, a post-office of Greene co. 
"ore, a. [A S. fore: Ger. vor; Lat. pro.) Prior or an- 
terior in pl time, order, or importance; advanced; 
being or coming in advance of something; coming first; 
anterior; preceding; prior. — Antecedent; as, the fore 
pert of a discourse. Being in front or toward the face; 
as, the fore part of à garment. — This word seldom oc- 
curs separately as an adjective, but is mostly found in 
composition, with the above significations. 

de. In tlie part that precedes or goes first. 

—n. (Naut.) The sea term for the part of the ship near 
the head. 

Fore ond aft. (Naut.) From stem to stern of a ship; 
from one end of a vessel to the other. Fore-and-aft 
sails are the jibs, driver, and staysails, 

Fore, a town of Ireland, in Leinster, co. Westmeath, 
about 3 m. E. of Castle Pollard. 

Foreadmon ‘ish, v.a. To admonish or warn before 
the act or event. 

Forearm’, r.a. To 
before the time of nee 

Fore'arm.,». That part of the arm which is furthest 
advanced; the part between the elbow and the wrist. — 
See ARM. 

Forearmed', a. Armed beforehand, 

Fore'bay.». That portion of a mill-race where the 
water js thrown upon the wheel. 

Forebode', v.a. A. S. fore, and bodan, to announce; 
Ger. bote, a messenger. See Bone.) To foretell; to pre- 
dict; to prognosticate; as, to forebode good or bad for 
tune. — To be prescient of; to foreknow; to have a se- 
cret sense, as of something future. 

Mx heart forebodes I ne'er shall see you more."— Dryden. 


Forebode'ment, n. A presaging; prognostication. 
Forebod'er, n. A prognosticator; a soothsayer; a 
foreknower. 
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Forebod'ing, n. Prognostication. 
Forebod'ingly., «dv. 1 a foreboding manner. 
Fore'body. n. (Anat) The chest. 
(.Naut.) All that portion of a vessel extending from 
the mainmast to the heal. 

Fore’-brace, n. (Naut.) A rope applied to the fore- 
vard-arm, to change the position of the foresail occa- 
sionally. — Mar. Dict. 

Fore'enst, n. Contrivance beforehand; antecedent 

licy; foresight; forethought. 
** Alas! that Warwick had no more forecast. — Shale 

—Prevision, or the antecedent determination proceeding 
from it. 

" Mem'ry and forecast just returns engage; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age." — Pope. 
=v. a. To scheme beforehand; to plan before execution; 
to adjust, contrive, or appoint betorehaud, — To foresee; 
to provide against. 

u. n. To form a scheme previously; to contrive before- 
hand. 

Fore'enster, n. One who contrives beforehand. 

Forecastle, ru,? n. (Nuut) A short deck 
placed in front of a ship above the upper deck. It is 
generally terminated at each end, in ships of war, by a 
bresstwork, the foremast part reaching to the beak- 
head, and the after portion reaching to the fore-chains. 
This part of a ship uscd to be very much elevated 
in former times, for the accommodation of archers aud 
cross-bowmen ; Whence the term /urecustle. 

Forechos'en, a. lected. 

Forecit'ed, a. Previously quoted. 

Foreclose’, v.a. To shut out thoroughly; to shut up; 
to preclude; to stop; to prevent. 

(Law.) To shut up; to bar. Used of the process of 
destroying an equity of redemption. 

Foreclos'ure, ». The act of foreclosing; prevention. 

(Luw.) The proceeding ofa mortgagee to compel the 
mortgagor to elect whether to redeem the pledge or 
submit to the extinguishment of his right iu the prop- 
erty, styled his equity of redemption. In some cases, 
however, the mortgagee obtains a decree fora sale of the 
land under the direction of an ofticer of the court, in“ 
which case the proceeds are applied to the discharge of 
incumbrances, according to their priority. This practice 
has been adopted in Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, S. 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, aud perhaps in other 
States, ( Bouvier.) — See MORTGAGE. 

Foredate’, v.a. To date before the trne time, 

Fore deck, n. The forward part of a deck, or ofa ship; 
the fore. 

Foredesign, ( forr-de-zine’,) v. a. To plan beforehand; 
to desi e previously. 

Foredeter mine, v.a. To decree beforehand. 

Foredoom:", r. a. To doom beforehand; to predestinnte. 

Fore'end, n. The anterior part. 

Fore father, u. An ancestor; a progenitor ; one who 
precedes another in the line of genealogy, in any degree, 
—usually ina remote degree. 

Fore’ feeling, n. A presentiment. 
Forefend',r.a. To ward off; to keep off; to hinder; 
to avert; to prevent approach; to forbid; to prohibit. 
“ Nay, heavens forefcnd 1" — Shaks. 

—To defend; to guard; to secure. 

Fore'íinger, ;. The fiuger next to the thumb; the 
index finger. 

Fore'foot, ».; pl. Forerret. One of the anterior feet of 
a quadruped or multiped. — A contemptuous term for 
the hand. — Sia! s. 

Fore-front, (fore frunt.) n. The foremost part. 

(N iut.) A piece of timber at the fore extremity of the 
keel of a ship, from which the stem arises. 

Fore’-ganger, n. (Noul) A short piece of rope grafted 
on a harpoon, to which a line is attached when nsed. 

Webster, 

Forego', v. a., (imp. FOREWENT:; pp. FOREGONE.) To give 
up: to renounce; to resign.— To forbear to possess or 
enjoy ; voluntarily to avoid, as the enjoyment of good. 
To £o before; to precede; as, the Joregoing remark. 

—To lose. 
** Love, . 


+. Whose violent property foregoes Itself." — Shaks. 


Forezo'ing. p. à. Going before, in time or place; an- 
tecedent; previous; preceding; former, 

Fore; ne’, p. a. Given up; forborne to be possessed 
9r enjoyed, — Predetermined; made up or decided be- 
forehand > as, A foregone conclusion, 

Fore'ground, n. (Puint.) The part of the field or ex- 
panas Of a picture which seems to lie before the figures. 

Fore hand, u. That part of a horse which is belure the 

er, 
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one early ; done sooner than is customary. 
handed, o. Early; timely; seasonable; as, 
mTehanded care. — Formed in the fore rts, as à horse. 
A substantial beast, bravely forehanded." — Dryden. 
sy circumstances; not behind-hand. 

A forehanded, thrifty man." — Hawthorne, 
end, ( for'ed,) n. That part of the face which ex- 
ends from the hair on the top of the head to the eyes.— 
4" Pudence; confidence; assurance. 
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hook, n. V..) A breast-hook. 
horse. n. The horse that goes foremost in a team. 
ign, (for ren} a. [Fr. forain ; Lat. foraneus, from 
S, foris, abroad, out of doors.) Outlandish; exter- 
extraneous; belonging to another nation or coun- 
athe alien; not of the country in which one resides; 
comin? ; produced in a distant country or jurisdiction; 
aff, i from another country; as, foreign parts, foreign 
8 a foreign enemy. — Not belonging; not con- 


Airs, 
nected; not pertinent; not attaching; not to the pur-| 
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pose: excluded; not admitted; as, foreign to the pur- 
pose, foreign trom the argument. — Held at & distance ; 
adventitious; not native or natural. 

(Law.) Every nation is foreign to all other nations; 
and the several States of the American Union are for- 
tign to each other, with respect to their municipal laws, 
But the reciprocal relations between tlie national Gov- 
ernment aud the several States are not considered as 
forei but domestic. 

Foreign Judgment. ( Law.) The judgment of a for- 
eign tribunal, Such judgments may be evideuced by er- 
emplifications certified under the great seal of the state or 
country Where the judgment is recorded, or under the seal 
of the court where the judgment remains. With regard 
to judgments in courts of sister States of the U. States, 
itis enacted. by the Acts of May 20, 1790, and March 27, 
1504, that they shall be proved or admitted in any other 
court within the U. States, by the attestation of the 
clerk and the seal of the court annexed; together with 
a certificate of the judge, chief Justice, or presiding mit- 
gistrate, as the case may be, that the said attestation is 
in due form: and that such records and judicial pro- 
ceedings shall have such faith and credit given to them 
in every court within the U. States, as they have by Jaw 
or usage in the courts of the State from whence they are 
or shall be taken, 

Foreign Laws, (Law.) The laws ofa foreign coun- 
try. The courts do not judicially take notice of toreign 
laws; and they must, therefore, be proved as facts, Ex- 
emplified or sworn copies of written laws aud other pub- 
lic documents must, as a general thing, be produced 
when they can be prodi but should they be refused 
by the competent anthorities, then inferior proof muy | 
be admitted, The effect of foreign laws, when proved, 
is properly referable to the court; the object of the 
roof is to enable the court to instruct the jury what is, 
n point of law, the result from foreign laws to be ip- 
plied to the matters in controversy before them. The) 
court are, therefore, to decide which is tlie proper evi- 
dence of the laws of a foreign country, and when evi- 
dence is given of those laws, the court are to judge of | 
their applicability to the matter in issue, — Lourier, 

For'eizner,». A person born in a foreign country, or 
without the country or jurisdiction of which one speaks. 
In the U. States, any one who was born in some other 
country than the U. States, and who owes allegiance to 
some foreign state or country, is a foreigner, 

For'eignness, n. Stateof being foreign; remoteness ; 
want of relation. 

Fore-ima;'ine, v. a. To conceive or fancy before- 
hand, or betore proofs. 

Forejudge, /r.) v. a. To judge before hearing 
the facts and proofs; to prejudge. 

Forejudg'er. n. (Eng. Law.) A judgment by which 
a person is deprived or put out of a thing in question; 
a judgment of compulsion.— Burrill. 

Foreknow, (/ore-nd’,) v. a. To have previous knowl- 
edge of; to foresee. 

Foreknowledge, ( fore-nolzj.) n. Knowledge of a 
thing before it hippens; prescience, 

For'el, n. L. Lat. fodrus, forulus, forellus; Fr. four- 
reou, a sheath.) A kiud of parchment or vellum for- 
merly much used for covering books. 

Fore'land., z. A promontory or cape; a point of land 
extending into the sea; a headland. 

(Hrt.) A piece of ground between the wall of a place 
and the moat. 

Fore'inands, (North and South.) two headlands 
on the S. E. coast of England, and on the E. seaboard of 
the co. of Kent; the first, or N. Foreland, forms the N.E. 
angle of the co.: it projects into the sea in the form of a 
bastion, and consists of chalky cliffs nearly 200. feet in 
height. A light-house of the first cliss, having a fixed 
light elevated S40 feet above the level of the sea, was 
erected on this promontory in 1688; Lat, 519 22“ 25" N., 
Lon. 1° 27“ W. The S. Foreland, about 16 in, S. of tlie 
former, consists also of chalky cliffs, and has two light- 
houses, with fixed lights, erected upon it, to warn ships 
coming from the S. of their approach. to the Goodwin 
Sands, The N. Foreland is made, by Act of Parliament, 
the S.E. extremity of the port of Lendon. 

Forelay’, v. a. To lie in wait for. — To lay or contrive 
beforehand, 

Fore'lock, n. The lock of hair that grows from the 
forepart of the head. 

To take time by the forelock, i. e, to avail one's self 
promptly of an opportunity. 

(Naut) On shipboard, a small fron wedge driven 
through a hole in a bolt to prevent it from slipping out 
of position, 

Fore/man, n.; pl. Fore'meN. Tho chief man of a jury, 
who acts as their speaker. — A chief workman; an over- 
seer: a superintendent. 

Fore’mast, n. (Naut.) The mast nenrest to the bow 
in all vessels carrying more than one mast. 

Foremen ‘tioned, a. Recited or written in a former 
part of the same discourse, 

Fore’most, a. [A.8. /ormest.] First in place, rank, or | 
dignity; most advanced ; first in time. 

Forenamed', a. Nominated before; mentioned be- 
fore in the sume writing or discourse. 

Fore'noom,n. The former part of the day, from the 
morning to meridian or noon. 

Foren'sic, Forey’sicat, a. [Lat. forensis, from forum, 
a market-place, where, in ancient Rome, the courts of 
justice were held.) Belonging to the forum, where pub- 
lic courts were held: pertaining to courts of judicature ; 
used in courts of legal proceedings; judicial; argument- 
ative; as. forensic eloquence, forensic authority. 
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the student must maintain either the affirmative or the 
negative of a given question. 

Foreordain’, v.a. To preordain; to predestinate ; 
to predetermine 

Foreordina'tion, n. Previous appolntinent; pre- 
determination; predestination, 

Fore'part, n. The part first in time; the part most 
advanced in place; the beginning. 

Fore'plane, n. (Carp) The PLANE. 

Forepromoé'ised, a. Pre-eugaged. 

Forequot'ed,a. Cited before; quoted in a foregoing 
part of the work. 

Foreran’, imp. of FoRERUN. q. v. 

Forerun/, v.a. (imp FORERAN. pp. FORERUN.) To ad- 
vance before; to precede, or have the start of. 

—To come before ns an earnest of something to follow; 
to introduce as à harbinger. 


And pity still foreruns approaching love." — Dryden. 


Forerun’ner, n. A messenger sent before to give 
notice of the approach of others; a harbinger; a pre- 
cursor; a prognostic; a sign foreshadowing something 
to follow. 

Loss of sight is the forerunner of death." — South. 


(Naut.) A piece of rag terminating the stray line of 
the Jo;-hine. — Dana. 

Foresail, ( fore'sel.) n. (Naut.) The long lower quaro 
sail on the foremast of a ship; — the fore-nnd-aft suil on 
the foremast of a schooner: — the triangular sail before 
the mast of a sloop attached to the stay which leads 
from the mast-head to the foot of the bowsprit. 

Worcester. 

Foresee’, v. a. (imp. FORESAW, pp. FORESEEN.) To see 
or know an event before it happens; to have prescience 
of; to foreknow. 

r. n. To exe e foresight. 

Foreshad ow, v.a. To typify beforehand. 

Foreshadowing, u. Act of shadowing beforehand; 
anticipation, 

Fore'ship. ». The forward part of a ship. 

Foreshort'en, v. a. (Puint.) To shorten, in draw- 
ing and painting, the parts of figures that stand for- 
ward; to represent figures as they appear to the eye 
when viewed obliquely. 

Foreshort'ening, n. (Print. & Persp.) The method 
of drawing. in strict accordance with the rules of per- 
spective, the limbs or body of a human being, or the 
body of an animal, when we are looking directly against 
either of them, in a position which shows their breadth 
while it conceals their length, either entirely or par- 
tially. Or, in other words, foreshortening occurs when 
the latter is either approaching or receding fron us, and 
when the former is extended, either toward us or from 
us, in a direction varying from a line which is at right 
angles to the surface of the eye to another that is par- 
allel with it, under the former of which conditions it 
would be seen foreshortened to the greatest possible 
degree, while under the latter it would be viewed in ite 
entire length. Great attention must be paid to the 
treatment of light and shadow in foreshortening the 
arm, leg, or body of a human being, or the carcass and 
legs of an animal, that the effect produced may convey 
a correct idea of the intention of the dranghtsman, and 
that, although the object is shortened in drawing, so 
that the front or forepart only is presented to the view 
of the spectator, it may be clearly seen that it possesses 
length, and, as in the case of an extended arm, that it 
is projecting from the trunk to an extent compatible 
with the position in which it is placed. Practice in fore- 
shortening may be best obtained by making drawings 
from plaster-casts of figures and animals placed in dif- 
ferent positions; but the principle may be readily seen 
by placing a wooden cylinder on a vertical bar and turn- 
ing it round. first in the horizontal plane passing through 
the eye of the observer, and then above and below that 
plane, while its outline nssumes ali forms between that 
of a circle when its end is directly opposite the eye, and 
that of a rectangular parallelogram when the eye be- 
holds its entire length. In all positions between these 
extremes, the cylinder will present examples of fore- 
shortening, although the term is more strictly confined 
to the view an object presents when its length is in a 
line perpendicular to the surface of the eye of the ob- 
server, or varying but little from it. 

Foreshow', v.a. (imp. POKESHOWED, pp. FORFSHOWN.) 
To predict; to prognosticate; to foretell; to represent 
beforehand, 

Fore'side, n. The front side; also, a epecious outside, 

Fore'sight. u. Prescience; foreknowledge; prognos- 
ticution. — Provident care of futurity; foreknowledge 
accompanied with prudence; forethought. 

(Surv.) Any reading of the levelling staff at the given 
station except the back-sight. — The bearing taken by 
a compass forward. — Davis & Prek. 

Foresig/nify.. a. To betoken previously; to fore- 
shndow ; to typify. 

Fore'skin,». (Anat.) The prepuce. 

Forespok'en, a. Previously spoken. 

Forest. n. (Fr. /orét; L. Lat. foresta ; Ger. forst.) An 
extensive surface of country naturally covered with trees 
and undergrowth, as distinguished from a plantation 
which has been made by art. Forestsare interesting in 
many vs, as they may be said to mark the track of civi- 
lization, besides being of the utmost utility to man, both 
from local as well as atmospherical influences, The Cal- 
edonian and Hercynian forests are the first we read of 
as celebrated in history; the former being the retreat 
of the Picts and Scots in North Britain, the latter ex- 
tending from Switzerland to Transylvania. In the tíme 


Foren sie. n. In Harvard University, and perhaps in 
other American colleges, a written argument in which 
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of Cæsar, a journey through this forest was computed ` 
to last over sixty days, or more. Forests were greatly 
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venerated by the Romans and other ancient peoples, 


temples being often erected and sacrifices ordained in 


their honor, This may be cousidered one ot the greatest 
reasons for the Druids living in them, as it was thonght 
much more sacred to dwell under trees than en plein 
champ — in the open field. Forests supply nian. with 
many necessaries, Timber and fuel, medicinal and 
nourishing plants, all trace their source to the luxuriant 
forest, which, moreover, affords shelter to the houseless, 
and a field of occupation to the hunter. European for- 
ests ure mostly composed of ouk, elm, beech, poplar, ush, 
alder, plane, willow, lime, and birch; not to speak of 
the numbers of wild-apple, pear, and other fruit-trees; 
besides pine, fir, and cypress in profusion, with all species 
of brushwood and vines. 1n Norway, the forest-land ex- 
tends up to Drontheim, which is in latitude 63° north. 
Switzerland is well wooded, and oaks and firs are found 
at a level over 4,000 fect above the sea. France has some 
fine examples, her varicty of climate being favorable to 
the growth of all species of trees, some of which, indeed, 
belong to a much warmer climate: the forests of the 
Ardennes, Compeigne, and Fontainebleau may be men- 
tioned as instances of the expanses she has covered with 
trees. In Italy, the plains of Ravenna afford a wile 
scope for the luxuriance of forest-life, and the pine grows 
there very extensively: most of the oak, too, used in 
the English navy for shipbuilding purposes, comes from 
Italy. In Germany, the Schwarzwald (Black Forest), 
Thuringer-Wald, Spessart, etc., are of considerable ex- 
tent, and distiugnished for picturesqueness. There, the 
forests are cultivated and preserved with the strictest 
care by the governments of the different States. Rus- 
sia, however, bears away the palm for her abundance 
of forests, and some of the finest timber in the world 
comes from her ports in the Baltic. The districts of 
Tver and Novgorod are regularly covered with wood, 
and the forest of Volkousky is considered the largest in 
Europe. Poland, too, resembles Russia in this matter, 
and she may be considered the second best well-wooded 
country. But for the king of forests, the reader must 
look to our continent, where, both in the no: th and south, 
the vegetation appears to possess no limits. In tlie U. 
States, nevertheless, the forests, thouzh yet of immense 
extent, are gradually disappearing, through the. immi- 
gration into the country. and the diffusion of the set- 
tlers; but in South America, the whole of the valley of 
the Amazon, which embraces one-third of tho entire 
area of that country, is one vast forest. It would be im- 
possible to give an account of the various descriptions 
of trees which are to be found there; for they are ap- 
parently without limit, and the size of the individual 
trees is generally stupendous. England also, in early 
times, was covered with forests, which subsequently, as 
being waste land, came to be regarded as the property 
of the crown; aud, as abounding with game of various 
kinds, were carefully protected: all persons being pro- 
hibited from hunting in them but the king, or persons 
authorized by him. After the time of the Conquest, the 
forests came to be guarded with greater strictness, their 
number was increased, and their bonnds enlarged, and 
trespassers were punished with greater severity. Fi- 
nally, a system of laws and courts for their admin- 
istration was established, by which not only all offences 
touching the royal forests were tried, but all persons 
living upon these properties governed. The Conqueror 


is sail to have possessed 68 forests, 13 chases, and) 


781 parks. A chase is a smaller kind of forest, not 
subject to the forest laws, and which may be in the 
hands of a subject, whereas a forest can ouly be held by 
the crown. A park differs fiom a forest or chase in being 
of smaller extent and inclosed. The Conqueror, who is 
said to have loved the red deer as if he had been their 
father, enacted very severe penalties against trespassers, 
and the killing of a stag or boar was visited with loss 
of sight, His successors were guilty of still greater 
cruelties, and it is said that to kill any of the beasts of 
chase within a forest was as penal ns to kill a man. 
Vast tracts of country were depopulated in order to 
create new forests, or to extend the limits of old ones, 
und under the color of forest law the most cruel and 
horrid oppressions were exercised. At length. however, 
many of these hardships were removed by the carta de 
Soresta, obtained in the 9th year of Henry ILL, the im- 
munities of which, says Blackstone, were “as warmly 
contended for, and extorted from the king with as much 
difficulty, as those of the Migna Charta itself.“ This 
law, still unrepealed, declares that“ no man from hence- 
forth shall lose either life or member for killing our 
deer; but if any man be taken and convicted for taking 
of our venison, he shall make a grievous fine if he have 
auything whereof; and if he have nothing to lose he 
shall be imprisoned a year and a day. and after that 
time, if he cannot find sutficient sureties, he shall ab- 
jure the realm.” — The principal forests of England are 
the New Forest, Sherwood, Dein, Windsor, Epping, 


Dartmoor, Wychwood, in Oxfordshire; Salcey, Whittle) 


bury, and Rockingham, in Northamptonshire; Wal- 
tham, in Lincolnshire; and Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
During the reign of Queen Victoria, several of the royal 
forests have been disafforested. — According to Hum- 
boldt, the direct influence of forests on climate is a dimi- 
nution of temperature, which is effected either by screen- 
ing the soil from the heat of the sun's rays, by the 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves, or, thirdly. by 
the uneven surface which the leaves offer to the cooling 
process of radiation. The indirect influence of forests 
is the due preservation of moisture in the different 
countries, in the supply of rivers, and in other ways. 

Forest, d. Relating to a forest; sylvan; rustic, 

v. a. To cover with trees or wood. 

For'est, iu Illinois, a post-oftice of Livingston co. 
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|iFor'est, in Michigan, a township of Genesee co.; pop. 
abt, 1,000, 

For'est, in Minnesota, a township of Rice co.; pop. 
about 300. 

| For est, in Mississippi, a post-village of Scott co. 

Forest, iu New Jora,» post office of Clinton co. 

Forest, in Ohio, a post-village of Hardin co., ubt. 30 m. 
N. by E. of Belletontaine. 

Forest, in In ,d, a N.N.W.co.; area, abt. 376 
8q. m. Rivers. Clarion or Toby's River, and Teonista 
Creek. Surface, broken; sod, fertile. Cup. Marion. 
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Forest, iu Wisconsin, a township of Fond du Lac co.; 
pop. abt. 1,900. 

—A post-township of Richland co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of 
Richland Centre: pop. abt. 1,009. 

—AÀ township of Vernon co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Fore stall, n. (.Naut.) An instrument formerly used 
for taking the altitude of heavenly bodies. — Brande, 
For'estage, n. Fr., from L. Lat. forestayium.| (Eng. 
Law.) A duty formerly paid to the king's foresters. Also, 

a service paid by toresters to the king of England. 

For’estal, a. Pertaining to forests. 

Forestall, v.a. (Ihre. and STALL, g. v.] To intercept 
and buy up corn and provisions, before they arrive at 
the market stalls, with intent to sell them at higher 
prices, — To take beforehand ; to anticipate; to hinder 
by prevention or preoccupation. 

Forestall'er, n. One who forestalls. 

Kore'-stnuy.n. (Nau) The rope supporting the fore 
mast of a ship. — Burn. 

For'est Bay, in Michigan, a post-office of Huron co. 

For'estburg. in Arw York, a post-towuslip of Sulli- 
van co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

For'est Cantons, a distinctive appellation given to 
the Swiss cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, Unterwalden, 
and Uri, in the centre of which is the Lake of Lucerue. 
See SWITZERLAND, 

For'est City, in Cul/fornia, a post-village of Sierra 
co, on Oregon Creek, abt. 6 m. S. of Downieville; pop. 
abt, 450. 

For'est City, in J/l/nois, a post-village of Mason co., 
abt. 30 in. C. S. W. of Peoria. 

Forest City, in Jowa, a township of Howard county ; 
pop. 731. 

—A post-village, cap. of Winnebago co, 

For'est City, in Michigan, a P. O. of Muskegon co. 

For’est City, in Minnesota, n post- village, cap. of Mee- 
ker co., on Crow River, abt. 70 m. W.N.W. of St. Paul. 
A U. States land-office is here located. Pop. abt. 450. 

Forest City, in Missouri, a post-village of Holt co., 
on the Missouri River, abt, 58 m. above St. Joseph. 

For'est City, in Nebraska, a post-office of Sarpy co. 

Forest City, in New bors, a post-villuge of Tomp- 
kins co., ubt. 145 m. W. of Albany. 

For'est City, in Wisconsin, u post-office of Wood co. 

Forest Cove, in Oregon, a post-village of Baker co., 
abt. 55 m. N.W. of Auburn. 

Forest Creek, in S. Curolina, enters the Tiger River 
from Union dist, 

For'ested, a. Covered with trees or forests; wooded. 

Forester. n. An otlicer appointed to watch over a 
forest, and preserve the game. An inhabitant of a forest. 

Forester, in Michigan, a post-township of Sanilac co., 
abt. do m. N. N. EH. of Detroit; pop. abt. 400. 

For'est Grove, in New Jersey, à village of Gloucester 
co., abt. 20 m. S. by E. of Camden, 

For'est Grove, in Oregon, n post-village of Wash- 
ington co., ubt. 6 in. W. of Hillsboro, 

Forest Hill, in California, a post-village of Placer 
co., abt. 22 m. N. E. of Auburn; pop. abt. suo, 

For'est H in Indiana, a post-office of Decatur co. 

For'est H in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Lyon co, on the Neosho River, ubt. 8 m. E. of Em- 
poria; pop. of township abt. 700. 

For'est Hill, in / rund, n post-office of Harford co, 

For'est Hill, in Michigan, a post-oflice of Gratiot co. 

For'est Hill, in /vnnsylvania, a P. O. of Union co. 

For'est Hill, iu W. Virginia, a P. 0. of Monroe co. 

For'est Home, iu Culifornia, n post-village of Ama- 
dor co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Jackson. 

Forest Home, in Wwa, a post-village of Poweshiek 
co., abt. 6 m, 8 W. of Montezuma. 

Forest Home, in Kansas, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Forest Home, in Michigan, a P. O. of Van Buren co. 

For'est louse, iu Pennsylvania, a village of Butler co, 

For'est House, in Wisconsin, a village of Waukesha 
co., abt. 5 m. N. N. E. of Waukesha. 

Kor tet Aron Works, in Pennsylvania, a village of 

nion co. 

For'est Lake, in Pennsylvania, a. post-township of 
Susquehanna co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

For'est Lake Centre, in /ennsylvania, a post-office 
of Susquehanna co. 

For'est Lawn, in Arkansas, a post-office of Desha co. 

For'est Mound, in Minnesota, n post-village of Wa- 
bashaw co., abt. 16 m. N.E. of Rochester. 

For'est Oak, in Maryland, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

For'eston. in //linois, a post-village and township of 
Ogle co. abt. 12 m. S. of Freeport; pop. of township 
abt. 1,600, 

For'eston, in wa, a post-village of Howard co., on 
the Upper Iowa River, abt. 30 m. W.N of Decorah, 

Forest Port, in New Yor/, a P. O. of Oneida co. 

Forest Station, or FonrsTVILLF, in /l//nois, a post- 
village of Livingston co., abt. 65 m. E. of Peoria, 

For'estry,n. The art of cultivating or forming forests. 

For’est-tree, n. A treo of the forest. (Opposed to 
Fruit rec.) 

For'estville, in Connrcticut.a post- village of Hartford 
co., abt. 15 m. W.S.W. of Hartford. 
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For'estville, in Illinois. See Forest STATION, 

—A village of Stephenson co, 

For'est ville, in /ndiana,a post- village of Madison co, 
abt, 20 m. N. by W. of Anderson. 

For'estville, iu /owa, a post-otlice of Delawnre co. 

For'estville, in Maryland.a P. O. of Prince George co. 

For'estville, in Michigan, a village of Genesee co, 
ubt. 10 m. N.E. of Flint. 

—A post-village of Sanilac co., on Lake Huron, abt. 32 m, 
N. of Lexington. 

Forestville, in Minnesota, a post-township of Fillmore 
co., abt. 7 m. W. by S. of Preston; pop. abt. 700, 

Forestville, in N. Curolina, a post-village of Wake co., 
abt. 15 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Forestville, in New York, a post-village of Chautau- 
qua co., abt, 8 m. S. E. of Dunkirk; pep. abt. *00. 

Forestville, in S. Carolina, n hie of Marion co, 

Forestville, in Virgi»ia, a P. O. of Shenandoah co. 

Forestville, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Door 
co, abt. 2 m. W. of Lake Michigun: pop. abt. 200. 

Fore’taste, n. Previous enjoyment or experience; 
antepast. 

—r.a. To have previous enjoyment or experience, as of 
something; to anticipate. — To taste belore another. 
Foretell', r.a. (iip. and pp. FORETOLD.) To tell before 

an event happens; to foretoken ; to foreshow; to predict. 
uv. n. To utter prediction or prophecy. 

Foreteller, n. One who predicts or prophesies; a 
foreshower, 

Foretell'ing, n. A declaration of something future. 

Forethink', v. a (imp.»nd pp. FORETHOUGHT.) To 
think beforehand; to anticipate; to contrive ante- 
cedently. 

r. n. To contrive beforehand. 

Forethought, (/ore-thawt’,) a. Predetermined; de- 
liberate; prepense. 

Fore'thought, n. Anticipation ; premeditation ; fore- 
sight; provident care. 

Forethought fal, a. Having forethought. 

Foreto'ken, v. a. To presignify; to foreshow ; to prog- 
nosticate. 

Fore'token, n. A previous sign; a prognostic. 

Fore'tooth, n.; p. Foreterti. (Anat) One of the 
teeth in the front part of the mouth; an incisor. 

Fore'top, n. The top part in front, as of a head-dress, 
— The hair on the forepart of the head, 

(Naut.) A frame or platform about the top of the 
foremast, — Burns. 

Foretop’man, n. (Nauf.) A seaman whose duties 
relate to the foretop of a ship. — Mar. Dict. 

Forev'er, adr. To eternity; through endless ages; 
constantly; continually; unchangeubly ; always; cease- 
lessly ; endlessly; everlastingly ; eternally. 

Forewarn/', v. a. To admonish beforehand ; to inform 
previously; to give previous notice to; to caution be- 
forehand, 

Forex. Evie Frfpfric, Marshal of France, B. in Paris, 
1804, was admitted to the Military Schoo! of St. Cyr in 
1822. He took part in the first expedition to Algiers, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Medeab, in 
tho retreat which followed the first siege of Constan- 
tine, and at the Iron Gates. Having been placed at the 
head of à battalion of chasseurs-d-pred in 1840, he went 
through four other African campniens, and returned to 
France with the rank of colonel in 1844, became a gen- 
eral in 1845, took an active part in the coup d'état of 
Dec. 1851, and was made a general of division and com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor in 1852. At the break- 
ing out of the war with Russia, he was placed on the re- 
serve division of the Army of the East, and for a time 
held the command of the siege force before Sebastopol. 
In 1857 he was nominated to the first divi-ion of the 
army of Paris. He commanded this division during the 
Italian war in 1860, gained at Montebello the first bat- 
tle of the campaign, and distinguished himself at Ma- 
genta and Solterino, being wounded at the latter. When 
the expedition to Mexico was decided upon in 1561, F. 
received the command of the French troops. After 
overcoming many obstacles, und fighting several san- 
guinary engagements, he attacked and stormed the 
strong post of Puebla, thereby throwing open the read 
to the city of Mexico. For this service he was made 
Marshal of France, when he resigned his command te 
Gen. Bazaine, and returned home. receiving the com- 
mand of the 2d corps d'armée, 1863. He received the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in 18, and was 
called to the senate in that year. D. 1872. 

For'fur, « town of Scotland, cap. of Forfarshire, is situ- 
ated in the Vale of Strathmore, 14 m. N. of Dundee. 
Manuf. Linens, osnaburgs, und Highland brogues. Pop. 
10,183. 

For'farshire, or ANGvs. a maritime connty of Scot- 
land, on the E. coast of that kingdom, having E. the 
German Ocean, 8. the Frith of Tay and co Perth, W. 
the latter, N. co. Aberdeen, and N.E. the co. of Rincar- 
dine. It is of an irregular shape. and comprises an area 
of S89 sq. m., or 56 ) acres, Desc. This co is naturally 
divided into 4 dists., whereof the first, and most exten- 
sive, called the Braes of Angus. comprises all the 8. 
slope of the Grampian Hills, from the summit of the 
ridge till it loses itself in the valley of Strathmore. The 
mountains in this division occasionally present bold, 
terrific precipices, The second division consists of that 
portion of the valley of Strathmore between the foot of 
the Grampians and the Sidlaw Hills ( Howe of Anous), 
and is generally & finely diversified, well cultivated 
country. The third division consists of a portion of the 
Sidliws, parallel to the Grampians, and attuining a 
height of from 1,200 to 1,400 ft. Some are detuched. and 
covered with heath; others are well cultivated. The 
Jourth and last division comprises the rich, low-lying. 
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level lands between the Sidlaw Hills and the sea, and 

the Frith of Tay. Aivers, The N. Esk, S. Esk, Isla, Ac. 

Min. Limestone, porphyry, jasper, aud cairugorms. 

Prod. Cereuls. Manuf. Linens, canvas, leather, ro 

éc. Ship-building is extensively carried on. Cha 

toons. 2 3 Arbruath, and Forfar, (the 
. 1) 266,37 

Fodbtt, er v.a. (Fr. forfaire, pp. forfait; le 
Lat. , from foris, outside, and facere, to make.) 
To do amiss. — To lose, or render con e, by some 
fault, offence, or crime ; to lose the right. as to sume spe- 
cies of. property, or that which belongs to one; to alien- 
ate, as the rh ag to possess, by some neglect or crime. 

—n. That which is forfeited or lost, or the right to which 
is alienated by acrime, offence, neglect of duty, or breach 
of contract ; hence, a fine; a mulct ; a penalty. 

—pl A game, in which something deposited is redeemed 
only by performing some sportive task or paying a tri- 

ng fine. 

we itable, a. Subject to forfeiture. 

Forfeited, p.a. Lost or alienated by an offence, crime, 
or breach of condition, 

Forfeiture, n. [Fr. forfaiture, from L. Lat. forfa- 
tura.) (Hang. Law.) A punishment annexed to some 
illegal act or negligence in the owner of real property, 
whereby he loses all his iuterest. therein, and it goes to 
the party injured as a recompense for the wrong which 
either he alone or the public with him has sustained, 
Forfeitures nre either cicil or criminal, Civil forfeiture 
takes place when som) alienation is made contrary to 
law, ms in mortmain; or when a particular tenant 
alienes for a larger estate than he hiniself has, as when 
a tenant for lite makes a conveyance in fee, Forfeiture 
for criminal causes tikes place in treason or felouy, aud 
for one or two other offences, 

(Amer. Law.) F. by alienation are almost unknown 
in this country. and the most just principle prevails 
that the conveyance by the tenant operates only on the 
interest which he possessed, and does not affect the re- 
mainder-man or reversioner, Under the coustitution 
and laws of the U. States, F. for crimes is nearly abol- 
ished; and when it occurs, the State recovers only the 
title which the owner had. — An estate may be forfeited 
by a breach or non-performance of a condition annexed 
to the estate, either expressed in the deed at its original 
creation, or implied by law, from a principle of natural 
reason. — Bouvier. 
forficula rim, n. pl. (Zo The Earwig, a family 
of insects Lelouging to the sub-order Ortho teru. The 
Common Earwiy, Forficula «uricularia (Fig. 1045), which 
may be given as type of the family, is about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, and has a some- 
what flattened body; the wings being folded 
under very short and truncated elytra or 
wing-cases, and the extremity of the abdo- 
men armed with a horny forceps, When 
alarmed, the insect elevates the abdomen, 
and opens these forceps, in order to defend 
itself against tho attack of enemies. Though 
not produced quite perfect from the egg, 
the Earwig requires buta very small change 
before it arrives at that state which fits it 
for fight and generation. Its natural func- 
tions are never suspeuled; from the instant 
it leaves the egg, it continues to eat, move, 
leap, and pursue its prey; anda skin, which 
inclosed a partof its body and limbs, bursts 
behind, and gives fall play to a set of wings 
with which it flies in pursuit of its mate. 
They prefer coul and damp places, collect 
under stones and the bark of trees, creep into crevices, 
fiyat night, and devour fruit. It hus been said that they 
crawl into the ear. 

forgave’, imp. of FORGIVE, J. v. 

Forge, (Aor) n. Fr. forge: Sp. a; Lat. fabrica, 
the workshops of à. f: or mechanic.] (Metul.) The 
apparatus or works for heating bars ef iron and steel 
and working them under the bammer. Works iu which 
cast-iron from the blast furnaces is converted into mal- 
leable irou by paddling (7. v.) and subsequent hammer- 
ing. and als; where the native ores of iron are reduced 
without fusion to the metallic state, are also called 
lor ces. Forges are required of various dimensions, 
and are often wdapted to special uses. The common 
Mack sui th's F. is n good representative of the smaller 
$1. Tt consists of a hearth in the platform from 
a to Tí feet high, on which a fire of fine coal is kin- 
* hood of sheet-iron above the fire prevents 

"X escape of «moke and gases into the room. A pair 

of large bellows, or a blowing-ap tus, worked by 

e eg or treadle which the smith can operate while 

. his fire, opens by means of an iron nozzle 

filled & the back wall of the F. into the fire. A trough 

= With cold water stands nt the end of the hearth in 
! the tongs and heated iron may be cooled, and 
the h serves also for tempering articles of steel. Near 
him earth stands the anvil on which the heated iron is 
mered. These, with the necessary hammers, 
punches, drills, vices, Ac, constitute the outfit of the 
ooko” .The furl may he charcoal, bituminous coal, 
this "Aen anthracite, It shoul! be free from sulphur, aa 
hana is an injurions effect on the iron; for this reason 
bitur ood charcoal is an excellent material, though 
cona MOUs coal i« very generally used. Portable forges, 
true ted of iron and containing within small space 
e bell Ed eet 
shops eus and water-trough, are used in many work- 
moved and from the facility with which they can be re- 
use 1 from one place to another, are well adapted for 
ng ^N the army and on lines of public works. For forg- 
Ocen: 


Fig, 1045, 
EARWIG, 


)envy articles, as anchors, wronght-iron shafts for 
M-steamers, Ab., powerful machinery is required, 
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| adapted to the nature of the work to be done. — Mor- 
rison's steam-hammer (Fig. 1046), lately introduced into 


Fig, 1046. — BTEAM-HAMMER, f 


this conntry, and with which a bar of iron can be forged 
of any size or thickness, is one solid wrought-iron ham- 
mer bar, piston-head and head for hammer face forged 
solid, with the bar passing through both ends of the 
cylinder, prevented from turning by the upper cylinder 
head. No guides below the cylinder. Slide-valve bal- 
anced, Double-acting haminers of all sizes, taking steam 
above and beluw the piston, with self-actiug valve gear 
and hand movement; can be changed at will while in 
operation, thas affording complete control over its move- 
ments, Hi mmers of 2000 Is. and under have one up- 
right only; those over this size, two. In puddling iron, 
when the mass of cast-iron has been sufficiently purified 
in the furnace by burning ont its carbon and other im- 
purities, itis placed under the heavy forge-hammer (Fig. 
1016), which squeezes out the liquid slag and forces the 
softened particles of iron to cohere into a continuous 
oblong mass or bloom, When iron is extracted from rich 
ores without first being converted into cast-iron, the 
forge-hamuner is used to force the spongy mass of reduced 
ore into a compact bar of malleable iron. — See Inox. 

—v.a, To make ont of stone, wood, or metal; to frame, 
construct, or fabricate. — To form by heating and ham- 
mering: to beat into any particular shape, as a metal. — 
To nuke by any means, — To mako falsely; to counter- 
feit; to feign, na ^ signature. — To make in the likeness 
of something else. 

—b. u. To commit forgery; to counterfeit. 

(Naut.) To move heavily and slowly, as a ship after 
the sails are furled; to work one's way, as one ship in 
outsailing another; — used. especially in the phrase lo 
forge ahead. — Webster, after Totten. 

Forg'er, n. One who forges; oue who makes or forms. 

one who counterfeits; a falsifier. 

Forg'ery, n. Act of forging; act of falsifying; the 
crime of counterfeiting; that which is forged or coun- 
terleited. 

(Law,) The fraudulent making or alteration of any 
record, deed, writing, instrument, register, stamp, &c., 
to the prej udice of another man's right, Most, and per- 
haps all, of the States in the Union have passed laws 
making certain acts to be F, and the national legisla- 
ture has also enacted several on this subject; but these 
statutes do not take away the character of the offence 
as n misdemeanor at common law, but only provide ad- 
ditional punishment in the cases particularly enumer- 
ated in the statutes, 


Forget’, v. a. i forgitan, forgytan — for, nnd getan. 
See GeT.) To lose the remembrance of; to let go from 
the l5 not to remember; to slight; to neglect. 

Forget'ful, a Apt to forget; easily losing the remem- 
brance of; unmindful; negligent; heedless; careless; 
neglectful; iuattentive: causing to forget; oblivious, 

Forget fully, adv. In a forgetful manner. 

Forget'fulness, ». Quality of being apt to forget, or 
let anything slip from the mind; loss of remembrance 
or recollection; a ceasing to remember; obliviousness ; 
neglect; negligence; careless omission; inattention; 
heedlessness, 

Forg'etive, a. That may forge. (n) aks. 

Forget-me-not, n. (Hot) See Mrosoris. 

Forget'ter, n. One who forgets. 

Forget'ting. n. Forgetfulness, 

Forget'tingly.adr, Forgetfnlly; without attention. 

Forge Village, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., about 20 m. N.W, of Boston. 

| 8 n. Act of beating into shape. — The act of 

counterfeiting, 

Forgiv'able, a. That may be forgiven or oned. (u.) 

Forgive’, v. a. [For and give; AS. forgifan.] To give 
away or up; to relinquish; to release; to remit, asa 
debt, fine, or penalty; to remit; to pardon, as an 
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offence or debt; to overlook, as an offence, and treat 
the offender as not guilty. 

Forgive ness, n. Act of forgiving; the pardon of an 
offender; the don or remission of an offence or 
crime; disposition to pardon; willingness to forgive: 
remission of a debt, fine, or penalty, 

Fo ving, a. to forgive; inclined to over- 
look offences; mild; merciful; compassionate, 

Forgiv'i m. A disposition to forgive. 

Fo 1, Forgotten. inp. and pp. of FORGET, q. v. 

Fo'rlo, a town of Italy, picturesquely situated on the 
W. coast of the Island of Ischia, and at the N. side of the 
mouth of the Bay of Naples; pop. 7,000. 

Forisfnmilia'tion, n. [Lat foris, withoat, familia, 
family.) (Eng. Law.) The separation of a child from 
the family of his father. A child is sald to be fortsfa- 
miliated, either when he marries or when he receives 
from his father à separate stock, the profits of which are 
enjoyed by himself, though he mny still reside with his 
father, or when he goes to live in another family with 
the cousent of his father. The same result is nlso 
brought abont when a child renounces his legitim, i. ©., 
his legal share of the father's free movable property due 
to him on the death of the latter. 

Fork, n. [A. S. forc; L. Ger. forke; Du. vork; Dan. 
Jork, a pitchfork; Lat. furca, a two-pronged fork, a 
stake; probably from cd Sans. bhri, to bear, to carry.) 
An instrument for lifting and carrying various sub- 
stances; an instrument divided at the end into two or 
more points or prongs, and used for lifting or pitching 
anything.— Something resembling a fork; a point; & 
branch or division, 

(Hist.) The instrument used at table is only about 
three centuries old. The Greeks, Romans, and other 
ancient nations knew nothing of F. They bad large 
F. for hay, and also iron F, for taking meat out of pota, 
but no instruments of the nature of table-F. In ancient 
times, as is the practice still in the East, meat was com- 
monly prepared as stews; or if roasted, it was cut into 
small pieces by a carver, so as to be easily taken in 
montlifuls by the guests, who used their fingers and a 
knife for the purpose. It certainly w a strnnge fact, 
that the use of any species of F. at table wae quite un- 
known till the 15th century, and they were then known 
only in Italy, which has the merit of this invention, 
None of the sovereigns of England had T. till alter the 
reign of Henry VIII.; all, high and low, used their fin- 

It was nccordingly a part of the etiquette of the 
table to employ the fingers so delicately as not to dirty 
the hand to any serious degree; but as even hy the best 
Inanagement the fingers were more or less soiled, it was 
the custom to wash the hands immediately on the dishes 
being removed trom the table, —a custom still practised 
in some Oriental countries. Honce, in the royal house- 
hold there was an officer called the Awerer or Awry, who, 
with n set of subordinates, nttended at menls with basins, 
water, and towels. The first royal personage in England 
who is known to have had a F. was Queen Elizabeth; 
but although several were presented to her, it remains 
doubtful whether she used them on ordinary occasions, 

(Mach.) A short piece of steel which fits into one of 
the sockets or chucks of a lathe, used by wood-turners 
for carrying round the piece to be turned; it is flattened 
at the end like a chisel, but has a projecting centre- 
point, to prevent the wood from moving laterally. 

—pl. The point where two roads meet, or where two rivers 
meet and unite. 

—v. n. To shoot into blades, as corn; to divide into two. 

—v. à. To mise or pitch with a fork, as hay, &c. 

Fork'-chuek,». Sce Fors. 

Forked,/orkt,) a. Opening into two or more parts, 
points, or shoots; as, for! ed lightning. 

Forked Deer River, in W. Tennessee. formed by 
the junction of the N. and 8. Forks in Dyer co., and 
flowing S. W., enters the Mississippi from Lauderdale co. 

Forked Head, a promontory of N. America, on the 
B.E. coast of Cape Breton, between Fourchon Harbor 
and Portland Cove. 

Fork'edly, adv. In a forked form. 

Fork’edness, n. Rasy of being forked; furcation. 

Forked River, in New Jersey, n post-village of Uccan 
co., on a stream of the same name, 

Fork hend. u. The head or point of an arrow. 

Fork Ines, n. State of being forky or forked. 

Fork (less, a. That has no fork. 

Fork land. in amd, n village of Greene co, at the 
confluence of the Black Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, 
about 15 m. S. of Eutaw. 

Forks, in /’rmnrylrania, a post-office of Columbia co. 

—A township of Northampton co.; p» p. about 1,200, 

—A township of Sullivan co.; . about 700. 

Forks of Salmon, in Culifornía, a post-village of 
Klamath co., on Salmon R., abt. 20 m. E. of Orleans Bar. 

Forks’ton, in Jrnnsylrania, a post-village and town 
ship of Wyoming co. abt. 190 m, N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Forks'ville, in //linois, a post-village of Lake co., abt. 
50 m. N.N.W. of Chicago. 

Forks’ ville, in Louisiana, a post- village of Washita or 
Ouachita co., about 15 m. W. of Munroe. 

Forks’ ville, in Prnsylrania, a P. O. of Sullivan co. 

Forksville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Mecklenburg co. 

Fork'town, in Maryland, a post-village of Somerset 
co., abt. 90 m. 8.8.E. of Annapolis, 

Fork Union, in Virginia, a l. 0. of Flnvanna co. 

Fork Willis, in Virginia, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Fork’y. a. Forked; opening into two or more parts, 
shoots, or points. 

For'larn, n. Ia slow kind of jig. 

For'H, (anc. Livii a walled city of Central 
Italy, cap of prov. of same name, in a fertile plain be- 
tween tbe Montone and Kouco, on the Emilian Way, 38 
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m. S.E. o^ Bologna, and 15 S.W. of Ravenna. Manuf. 

Silk ribbous and twist, oil-cloth, woollens, wax, nitre, 

and sulphur. In 1797 F. was taken by the French, who 

made it the cap. of the dep. Rubicon. In 1860it was 

annexed to the kingdom of Italy. . 40,222. 

Forlimpo'poli, (anc. Forum Popilii,) a town of Cen- 
tral Italy, prov. Forli, 5 m. S.E. of the city of Forli; 

2. 


pop. 5,244. 

Forlorn’, a. [A. S. forloren, from forleoran — for, and 
leoran, to pass, to go away, to depart. See Lonx.] De- 
serted; stripped or deprived; left without resource; 
destitute: abandoned; forsaken; solitary; friendless; 
wretched; miserable. 

Forlorn-hope. [A. S. forloren, left without resource, 
hopa, hope.] (Mil.) A body of men selected to attempt 
a breach, or to lead in scaling the walls of a fortress. 
The name (which in the French enfants perdus i8 even 
more expressive) is given on account of the extreme 
danger to which the leaders of a storming-party are ne- 
cessarily exposed. As, however, the honor of success is 
proportionate to the peril of the undertaking, there is 
ordinarily no lack of volunteers for this arduous service. 
The forlorn-hope is called by the Germans Die verlornen 
Posten. 

Form, n. [Fr. forme; Lat. forma; Gr. morphs; O. Ger. 
frumjan, to make; probably allied to Heb, bara, to cut, 
to carve, to form, to produce.] The manner and mould 
in which anything is presented to our ideas of concep- 
tion; mould; contour; external appearance of a body; 
the conformation or make; manner of arranging partic- 
ulars ; disposition of particular things; model; draught; 
pes Beauty ; elegance; splendor; dignity.—Regu- 

arity; method; order. 

(Phys. and Fine Arts.) The shape and external appear- 
ance of a body; the figure of the same as defined by an- 
gles or lines, or that manner of presenting itself to the 
eye peculiar to different bodies; as, the form of a circle, 
the form of a square, the form of the human body. 

(Law.) A rule to be observed in legal proceedings. 

—A prescribed or settled mode; a stated method; estab- 
lished practice; system ; as, forms of rhetoric, forms of 
government, logical form, forms of prayer, &c. 

—Empty show; semblance; ceremony; formality; as, a 
mere matter of form. — Likeness; image; manner. 

“ By form of laws condemned to die."— Dryden. 
“ She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of sight."— Byron. 

(Print.) An assemblage of types, composed and ar- 
ranged in order, disposed into pages or columns, and 
locked up in a chase ready for tlie press. 

—A long seat without a back. — A class; a rank of stu- 
dents. (Dryden.) — The seat or bed of a hare. 

v. d. [Fr. former ; Lat. formo, from forma.] To make or 
cause to exist; to shape, fashion, frame, or mould ; to 
create; to coustruct; to plan; to scheme; to modify; 
to arrange; to combine in a particular manner; to con- 
trive; to invent; to make up; to settle by deductions 
of reason, as an opinion; to model by instruction and 
discipline, as one’s character; to combine: to establish; 
to compile; to constitute; to enact; to ordain. 

Dr. n. To take form. 

Formal. u. [L. Lat. formalis, from forma.] Relating 
to outward form; external; according to form; agree- 
able to blished mode; regular; methodical; strictiy 
ceremonious; precise; exact to affectation; done in due 
form or with solemnity ; express; having the form or 


appearance without the substance or essence; external ; 
constituent; proper; essential. 

Formalism, n. Quality of being formal; formality. 

For'malist, n. Fr. formaliste.] One who observes 
forms: one who esteems the form of a thing more than 
the thing itself, through narrow-mindedness. 

Formal ity, n. (Fr. formalité, from L. Lat. Jor) 
Quality of being formal; the practice of observance o 
forms; ceremony; mere conformity to customary modes; 
established order; rule of proceeding; mode; method: 
order; decorum to be observed ; customary mode of be- 
havior; conventional rule. 

For'mnalize, v.a. To modify; to formulate. 

Dv. n. To affect formality. (R.) 

For mnalizer, n. A formalist. 

Formally, adv. In a formal manner. 

For'ma paupe'ris. (Law.) See Ix FORMA PAUPERIS. 

For’mate, n. (He.) Same as formiate. 

Forma'tion, n. (Fr.; L. Lat. formatio.] Act of cre- 
ating or causing to exist; the operation of collecting 
things together, or of shaping and giving form. — Gener- 
ation; production; manner in which a thing is formed. 

(Geol) A technical term used in speaking of certain 
large groups of rock, whether stratified or unstratified. 
Thus it is nsual to speak of alimestone, a sandstone, or 
aclay formation, or a granite or slate formation, without 
reference to limestones or other rocks of any particular 
age. So also we speak of tertiary and secondary forma- 
tions, and formerly of primary, now paleozoic formations 
— the term then referring to a natural group, definite 
in respect to age, but indefinite as to material. 

For'mative, a. Giving form; having the power of 
giving form: plastic; serving'to form. 

(Gram.) Derivative. 

—n. (Gram.) That which serves merely to give form, and 
is no part of the radical, as a prefix or termination used 
in forming a word, or a class of words. 

Form’er, n. He who forms; a maker; an author. 

—That which gives form; a pattern; a dub around which 
the paper of cartridges is lapped. 

For’mer, a., comp. deg. [A.8. form, early, first, with 
comp. sign er.] rior; anterior ; previous; antecedent; 
before in time; preceding another or something else in 
order of time; as, a former discourse. — Past, and fre- 
quently ancient; long past; as, in former timos.— 
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Preceding; mentioned before the other, as between two 
things mentioned together, 

“Of wit and beauty, we may say, that the former retains the re- 
gard, which the latter first attracts." — Johnson. 

For'merly, adv. In time past; either in time imme- 
diately precediug, or at any indefinite distance; of old ; 
heretofore; anciently; in days of yore. 

Form'ful, a. Productive of forms or images; imagi- 
native. 

For'minte, n. [Fr. fourmi; Lat. formica, an ant.] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of formic acid with 
a base. 

For’miate, a. Resembling an ant ( formica). 

For'micn,n. (Zo) One of the FORMICIDA, q. v. 

For mie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid occurring both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It derives its 
name from the fact that it was first obtained by distilling 
the red ant ( Formica rufa), which when irritated ejects 
an acid liquor. It is a burning liquid of au irritating 
odor. It is exceedingly corrosive, producing n sore if 
dropped upon the skin. Below 32? it crystallizes in 
brilliant scales. It boils at 221-59, yieldingan inflamma- 
ble vapor burning with a pale-blue flame. F. A. is found 
in the leaves of stinging-nettles, and is prepared in the 
laboratory by the oxidation of various organic sub- 
stances, particularly by distilling starch with binoxide 
of manganese and sulphuric acid; also by distilling 
dried oxalic acid, with enough glycerine to cover it, ina 
water bath, when it is resolved into carbonic acid and 
F. A. With the metals F. A. forms a series of soluble 
salts called formiates. Sp. r. of F. A. at 329, 12277. 
Form, H0.C;HOs. 

Formica'tion, m. [Fr., from Lat. formicatio.] The 
creeping sensation upon the skin, resembling the crawl- 
ing of ants over different parts of the body. 

Formic'idze, n. pl. [From Lat. formica, an ant.] 
(Zoöl.) The Ant family, comprising hymenopterous in- 
Bects, which from the very earliest period of the world's 
history have attracted attention on account of their so- 
cial and industrious habits, their love of order aud 
subordination, and unremitting industry. They are 
distinguished from other Hymenoptera by their habit of 
residing underground in numerous socicties, and by the 
existence of neuters among them, by which class the la- 
bors of the community are chiefly performed. Although 
so small, their muscular strength is extraordinary, and 
they will carry loads at least ten times their own weight, 
displaying meantime considerable activity. They have 
a triangular head; the antenne are geniculate; the jaws 
strong: the ligula, or lower lip, small, rounded, or 
spoon-like; the thorax compressed at the sides; the 
abdomen nearly oval, the pedicle which joins it to the 
thorax forming in some kinds a single and in some a 
double scale or knot. A community of ants, whatever 
thespecies may be, consists of males, which have always 
four wings; of females, much larger in size thun the 
males, which only possess wings during the pairing-sea- 
son; and of a sort of barren females, which have been 
variously termed neuters, workers, or nurse-ants, and 
which, so far as is known, have never been observed to 
have wings in any stage of their existence. The nests 
of ants are differently constructed in the different species; 
all, however, are very curiously and regularly arranged. 
“TF an ant-hill be examined any time after midsummer 
up to the close of autumn, there may be seen mixed 
with the wingless workers a number of both males and 
females furnished with white glistening wings. These, 
however, are neither kings nor queens in the state, at 
least so far as freedom of action is concerned; for they 
are not allowed to move without a guard of workers to 
prevent them leaving the boundaries; and if one strag- 
gles away unawares, it is for the most part dragged bac 
by the vigilant sentinels, three or four of whom may 
in such cases be seen hauling along a winged deserter 
by the wings and limbs. The workers, so far from ever 
facilitating the exit, much less the departure of the 
winged onea, more particularly the females, guard them 
most assiduously in order to prevent it, and are only 
forced to ncquiesce when the winged ones become too 
numerous to be either guarded or fed. There seems, 
indeed, to be a uniform disposition in the winged ones 
to desert their native colony ; and as they never return 
after pairing, it would soon become depopulated in the 
absence of females. The actual pairing does not seem 
to take place within the ant-hills; and we have observed 
scouts posted all around ready to discover and carry 
back to the colony as many fertile females as they could 
meet with. Nay, we are quite certain that whole colo- 
nies have thus been dispersed; and, when they did not 
find fertile females near their encampment, they have 
gone farther and farther, till they found them; and if 
they had gone very far, never returned, but commenced 
a number of new establishments, according to their con- 
venience. It is probable that, soon after pairing, the 
males die, as do the males of bees nnd other insects; 
for, as the workers never bring any of them back nor 
take any notice of them after leaving the ant-hill, they 
must porien, being entirely defenceless, and destitute 
both of a sting and of mandibles to provide for their sus- 
tenance. It was supposed by the ancients that all ants 
at a certain age acquired wings, but it was reserved for 
the younger Huber, in particular, by means of his arti- 
ficial formicaries. to trace the development of the wings 
in the female, from the first commencement till he saw 
them stripped off and laid aside like cast clothes.” 
(Broderip) The eggs of ants are so small as to be 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. Contrary to what 
takes place in most insects, the eggs when laid are not 
glued to any fixed place, but are dropped at random by 
the mother in her progress through the nest, and care- 
fully collected by the workers, several of whom sedu- 
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lously attend her during her period of laying. The 
collected eggs are taken to the varions apartments of 
the nest adapted for the purpose, and there lett for 
hatching. leat being indispensable, the eggs nre placed 
carefully during the day near the surface of the ant-hill, 
but so sheltered from the direct influence of the sun, as 
to prevent the too rapid evaporation of their moisture. 


Fig. 1047. — NT. 
(Magnified ; with end of claw more highly magnified.) 
As night approaches, the experienced insects to whom 
the care of the precious ova is intrusted, remove the 
eggs to warmer quarters, to prevent the escape of the 


heat they naturally possess. Nor does the care of these 
tender nurses cease when the little ants come into life. 
At night they are carefully stowed away in the inner- 
most chambers of the nest, every aperture being closed 
to prevent the ingress of cold air. But as soon as the 
rays of the morning sun fall upon the surface of the 
nest, the workers busily commence carrying their in- 
fants to the upper chambers, where, close under the roof, 
they may enjoy the genial warmth. During their grub- 
hood, the little creatures are fed by the nurses, or by 
the mother herself, by a liquid disgorged from the 
stomach. When the grubs are full-grown. they spin 
cocoons of a membranous texture, and of a brownish- 
white color, in appearance not unlike barleycorns, for 
which, indeed, they were mistaken by early observers. 
Hence, doubtless, arose the belief that the insect laid up 
a store of grain in the summer season, to serve for its 
support in the winter. Says the Rev. J. G. Wood: “ Ants 
do not, as has been frequently said, lay up stores of corn 
for the winter, for they are in a state of torpidity during 
the winter months, and require no food. oreover, an 
ant would find as much difficulty in eating and digest- 
ing a grain of corn as we should in devouring a truss 
of straw.” Colonel Sykes, however, observed an ant in 
India, that laid up a large store of millet-seed; and it is 
poble that other species may have the same habit. 

he vegetable substance which ants appear chiefly to 
use as food, is sugar, and to this, wherever it is to be 
found, they seem to be guided by a very acute sense of 
smell. Z/oney-dew, the saccharine excrescence of the 
aphides, is a favorite food of many species. Not only do 
the ants climb plants on which aphides are to be found, 
but should they find the creature and not his saccharine 
produce, they will, with their antenna, pat the aphis on 
either side of the abdomen until the desired drop is 
yielded, and then pass on to another. Linneus quaintly 
styles the aphis the ant’s milch-cow. It is even related 
that the ant seems to regard the aphis as bis particular 
property, and is prepared to do battle to the denth with 
any other ant that secks to dispute its title; and that 
the Aphis radicina, which derives its food from the 
roots of grass and other plants, is not uncommonly taken 
into custody by the Yellow ant ( Formica flava), and 
maintained in its nest. as a farmer might procure a herd 
of cows and house them in his sheds. That these stories 
are beyond dispute is not insisted, still, when the wonder- 
ful instinct of the ant is considered, it is too much to 
reject them as altogether incredible. Indeed. it should 
be sufficient to find Huber among those who mention 
this farmer-like habit of the ant. to entitle the state- 
ment to serious consideration. The habitations of ants 
are very curiously constructed, and display great in- 
gennity. Houses built by the common Wood-ant (He- 
mica rufa) nre sometimes ns large as a small hay-cock. 
They are generally found in the vicinity of some large 
tree on the bank of a stream ; such a site affording them 
both food and the moisture requisite for building pur- 
poses. The ant-hill is of a conical shape, and composed 
of lenves, scraps of wood, earth, &c. At the commence- 
ment the nest is simply an excavation made in the 
earth; a number of the laborers wander about in quest 
of materials suitable for the superstrnetnre; others carry 
out particles of earth from the interior, which are re- 

laced by the bits of wood and leaves other laborers bring 
n. and which the builders properly arrange. Care is 
taken that space is left for the galleries that lead 
to the interior, while the dome contains a number of 
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lous apartments communicating with each other by 
means of galleries similarly constructed. Ants are very 
pugnacious, and many dreadful battles take place among 
them. Party meets party, and after the fray may be 
found limbless trunks, and trunkless heads, and com- 
batants fast locked in each other's embrace, and quite 
dead. More astounding than all, however, (if true,) is 
the fact that some species of ants go on regular forays 
to carry off the eggs and grubs of other species, which 
they carry into cnptivity, and rear as bond-ants and 
slaves for the rest of their lives, The best known of 


(Nest of the White Ants, or Termites.) 


these marnuders are the Sanguinary ant, F. sanguinea, 
and the Amazon ant, F. rufescens.— The White Ants, or 
Termites, of which Dr. Livingstone has narrated such 
wonderful stories, and the builders of those stupendous 
edifices known as ant-hills (Fig. 1048), must not be con- 
founded with the True ants, or formicidex. They belong 
tothe sub-order Neuroptera, and will be examined under 
their family name TE:MITIDÆ. 

Formiche, ( for-méésh’,) the name of two small islands 
in the Mediterranean, 5 m. S. W. of Trapani, on the W. 
coast of Sicily. — A group In the Mediterranean, off the 
8.E. point of Elba. — Another group in the Mediter- 
ranean, comprising Monte Cristo, Giglio, &c. 

Formidability, n. The quality of exciting fear or 
apprehension. 

Formidable. a. [Fr., from Lat. formidabilis, from 
formidare, to fear — formido, fear, dread. Exciting 
fear or apprehension ; impressing dread; adapted to ex- 
Cite fear and deter from approach, encounter, or under- 
taking; dreadful; fearful; frightful. 

For'midableness,n. The quality of exciting terror 
or dread. —The thing causing rend or apprehension. 

For’midably, adv. In a manner to excite fear. 

Formiü'ga, a town of Brazil, in the province of Minas- 
Geraes, on a small stream of the same name, abt. 140 m. 
E. of Villa Rica; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Formi gas, a town of Brazil, in the province of Minas- 


UO abt. 100 m. W.N.W. of Minas-Novas; pop. abt. 


Formigny, gie a a small village of France, 12 


m. from Bayenx. Here, in 1450, a battle was fought 
tween the French and English, who were defeated 
and obliged to evacuate Normandy. 

Form ‘less, a. Without determinate form; shapeless; 
wanting regularity of shape. 
orm Tessness, n. The condition of being without 
determinate form. 

Formo’sa, (Chin. Tae-wan, or “ Terrace Bay,”) an island 
in the Chinese Sea, belonging partly to China, bet. Lat. 
22° and 25° 30’ N., and Lon. 1209 30 and 122° E., abt. 
80 m. from the Chinese coast, from which it is separated 
by the Channel of Foh-kien (sometimes called Strait 
of i ide pe and 170 m. N. of Luzon, the chief of the 
Philippine Islands; length, N. to S., abt. 250 m.; breadth, 
in its centre, abt. 80 m.; the area is estimated at 14,000 

- m. Desc. A chain of mountains runs through the 
island in its entire length, forming, in general, the bar- 

Tier between tho Chinese on the W., and the independent 

natives of the unexplored country on the E. side. On 

many of its peaks snow remains during the most part of 
© summer; and Humboldt has snpposed that a portion 
of it reaches an absolute elevation of 12,000 feet. It 
exhibits distinct evidence of former volcanic action, 
and Sulphur, naphtha, and other volcanic products are 
abundant. Some parts of the const present bold head- 
nds; but all the W. shore is flat, and surrounded with 

5 and shoals, Its harbors, which were formerly 
have now become nearly useless, owing to the 

Ita Pachments of the land upon the sea. Ke-lung, at 

rhe N. extremity, is tho only good port. Soil, highly 

ertile and productive, so much so indeed that this island 

Chi Ong been familiarly known as the granary of the 

‘nese maritime provinces. All the large plain of the 

` resembles a vast cultivated garden. vod. Rice, 
veda, camphor, tobacco, wheat, maize, millet. truffles, 
trulttables, and the choicest of Asintic and European 
> pepper, aloes, green tea, cotton, hemp. and silk 

— also important articles of cultivation. Zojl. The 

par. 


d, tiger, wolf, &c., are found in the more impene- 
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trable tracts of the interior; the domestic breeds of 
animals, game, &c., ure abundant. Min. Gold is believed 
to impregnate the soil in the E. part of the island; but 
the chief mineral deposits are sult and sulphur. Man. 
Silks, woollens, &c. The trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese and British merchants, who also own all the 
shipping. The principal article of import is opium. 
Inhab. The natives bear no resemblance to the Chinese; 
but they have an apparent alliance with the Malay or 
Polynesian race. The Chinese are gradually absorbing 
this island and reducing it to partial civilization. Chief 
town. ''ae-wan (Chinese), the capital, garrisoned by abt. 
10,000 men. Hist. The Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch have been successively masters of this island. 
The latter were in 1662 expelled by the Chinese. Estim. 
pop. Between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, 

Formo'sa, one of the Bissagos islands, W. Africa; Lat. 
11? 30’ N., Lon. 16? 10' W. 

Formo'sa, in Missouri, a village of Cole co., on the 
Missouri River, abt. 10. m. below Jefferson city. 

Formo'sa, (Rio,) in Africa. See BENIN, (RIVER or.) 

Formo'sus, bishop of Porto, in Italy, succeeded Pope 
Stephen V. in 891. He condemned Photins, excom- 
municated the Emperor Lambert, duke of Spoleto, and 
nominated in his place Arnoul, king of Germania. D. 
896.— The fiery Stephen VI., his successor, had his body 
disinterred, in order to put him on his trial. He was 
restored to his grave in 898, under John IX. 

Formula, n.; pl. FoRuvLE, or Formulas. [Lat. dim. 
of forma, a form or shape; Fr. formule.| A prescribed 
form; a rule; a model. 

fne) A written confession of faith. 

(Algeb.) The expression of a quantity in algebraical 
symbols. Thus, 

y s(s—a) (s—b) (s—c) 

is the formula for the area of a triangle whose sides are 
a, b, nud c, and semi-perimeter s. Every formula may 
be regarded as an abbreviated rule for the solution of & 
problem, or as an abbreviated enunciation of a theorem. 

(Chem.) An expression of the composition of a sub- 
stance by means of symbols. The formula of bodies 
may be either empirical or rational, An empirical 
formula is one giving the elements contained in a body, 
without reference to their arrangement, For instance, 
the empirical formula of crystallized sulphate of copper 
would be CuO$gSHg; but the rational formula, showing 
its composition, would be CuO.SO055aq. Formule are the 
most convenient way of expressing the decompositions 
taking place when certain substuuces are mixed, a few 
lines of symbols serving for pages of explanation. 

(Med.) The manner or style in which any article is 

repared. A prescription is a formula. The term, 
| risas is chiefly confined to the preparations in the 
Pharmacopeeia. 

Formularis'tie, a. Pertaining to the act of putting 
into prescribed form. 

Formulariza'tion, n. The act of arranging and 
setting forth in a prescribed form. 

For’mularize, v.a. To put in the shape of a formula. 

Formulary, u. [Fr., from L. Lat. formularius, a legal 
practitioner to draw out writs by form, from Lat. for- 
mula.] A prescribed form; a formula.—4A book contain- 
ing stated and prescribed forma, as of oaths, declarations, 
prayers, and the like; a book of precedents. 

—a, Stated; prescribed; ritual. 

Formulate, v. a. To express by a formula; to put in 
a definite form of statement. 

For’mulize, v. a. Same as FORMULATE, q. v. 

For'myle, n. ( Chem.) The basic hydrocarbon of formic 
acid. Form. Uus 

FKFor'/nax, n. [Lat, a small furnace.) (Astron.) A con- 
stellation of the southern hemisphere,named by Lacaille, 
and situated in close proximity to Cetus, or the Sea- 
Monster. It is one of the recognized constellations, but 
contains no stars of the first or second magnitudo. 

For'/nicnte, For’nicated, a. [Lat. fornicatus, from 
Jornix, an arch or vault.] Vaulted; arched. 

( Bot.) Arching over; overarched. — Gray. 

For'niente, v.a. [Lat. fornicari, from forniz,a vault, 
a brothel.] To have unlawful sexual intercourse with 
an unmarried woman. 

Forniea'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. fornicatio — forniz, 
an arch, a vault, also a brothel, from their anciently being 
in subterranean vaults.) (Arch.) The formation of an 
arch or vault. 

—The unlawful conversation of a married man with an 
unmarried woman. 

(Script.) Adultery; incest; idolatry. 

For’nicator,n. [Fr. fornicateur ; L. Lat. fornicator. 
An unmarried person, male or female, who has crimina 
intercourse with the other sex; also, à married man 
who has sexual commerce with an unmarried woman.— 
A lewd person; an idolater. 

Fornicatress, n. [Fr. fornicatrice; Lat. fornica- 
trir.] An unmarried female who has unlawful inter- 
course with the other sex. 

For'rny,n. Same as Foray, g. v. 

Forres, 4 parliamentary borongh and market-town of 
Scotland, co. Moray, 3 m. E. of the River Findhorn, and 
11 W. of Elgin. The town is about a mile in length. 
Pop. 4,104. 

Forrest, EpwiN. Seo SUPPLEMENT. 

Forsake’, v. a. (imp. FORSOOK; pp. FORSAKEN.) [A.S. 
Jforsaecan — for, and secan, to seek, to approach. Cf. Ger. 
versagen, to renounce.) To qnit; to leave entirely; to 
desert; to abandon; to depart from; to renounce; to 
reject; to leave; to withdraw from; to fail; as, to for- 
sake one’s religion, country, friends, &c. 
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Forsak'emness, n. State of being forsaken, left, or 
abandoned. 

Forsak'er,n. One who forsakes, quits, or abandons, 

Forsak’ing, n. Act of desertion; dereliction. 

Forsooth’, udv. [A. S. for, and soth, sooth, truth.] In 
very truth; in fact; certainly; very well. (Chiefly used 
in contempt or irony; but once a word of honor in ad- 
dressing women.) 

Forster. JoHANN REINHOLD, a German traveller and nat- 
uralist, p. in Dirschau, Prussia, 1729. In 1753 he became 

astor at Nassenhuben, near Danzig; but he seems to 
have devoted most of his time to the study of mathemat- 
ics, natural philosophy, natural history, and geography. 
In 1765 he accepted an offer made to him by the Russian 
government, to inspect and report upon the new colonies 
founded on the banks of the Volga; but his irritable 
temper soon involved him in difficulties with the Hus- 
sian government; and in the followiug year he repaired 
to England, where he became teacher of natural history, 
and of the French and German languages. In 1772 he 
received the offer of naturalist to Captain Cook's second 
expedition to the South Seas. In the course of the voy- 
age, his temper seems to have frequently bronght bim 
into unpleasant collision with the other officers. In 
1176, in association with his son, he published a work 
(in Latin) on the botany of the expedition: and in 1778 
his Observations faites dans un Voyage autour du Monde 
sur la Géographie Physique, U Histoire Naturelle, et la 
Philosophie Morale appeared. In the latter year, he re- 
turned to Germany, and was soon afterwards made Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Mineralogy at Halle, 
where he D., 1798. In addition to the works mentioned, 
he published De Bysso Antiquorum, 1775; Zoólogia In- 
dica, 1781; Geschichte der Entdeckungen und Schifffahr- 
ten im Norden, 1784, (translated into English and 
French,) &c. 

Forster, JoHann Georg Anam, commonly known as 
GEoRG F., son of the above, a German traveller and 
naturalist, B. at Nassenhuben, near Danzig, 1754. When 
only 17 years of age. he accompanied his father in Cap- 
tain Cook’s second voyage; and shortly after his return, 
he published, with the assistance of his father, an ac- 
count of the expedition. His book was well received by 
the public, and was translated into French, German, 
Swedish, and other languages. Humboldt speaks of 
this work andof its author, “ my celebrated teacher and 
friend, George Forster,” in the highest terms in the 
Cosmos, (see vol. ii. p. 437, Bohn's ed.) F. having re 
turned to the continent, was made Professor of Natural 
History at Cassel, and afterwards at Wilna. Having 
there no access to books, in 1788 he gladly uccepted the 
office of librarian to the Elector of Mayence. After 
Mayence was taken by the French in 1792, F., who had 
become an ardent republican, was sent as a deputy to 
Puris, to request the incorporation of Mayence with the 
French republic. While he was in Paris on this mission, 
the Prussians retook Mayence, and F. lost all his prope 
erty, including his books and manuscripts. D. 1794. 
Besides numerous translations, and the account of Cap- 
tain Cook's voyage, his most important works are, Kleine 
Schriften, ein Beitrag zur Lünder- und Völkerkunde; 
Naturgeschichte und Philosophie des Lebens (6 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1789-1797); and Ansichten rom Niederrhein, von 
Brabant, Plandern, Holland, England, und Frankreich 
g vols., Berlin, 1791-1794). His widow, the daughter of 

Heine, but perhaps more widely known as Therese 
Huber, published a collection of his Letters, in 2 vols., 
in 1825-1829; and a complete edition of his works, in 9 
vols., was published by his daughter and Gervinus, in 
1813. 

For'sterite, n. (Min. A silicate of magnesia found 
at Vesuvius, in orthorhombic crystals of a vitreous lus- 
tre, and white, whitish, or greenish color. Sp. gr. 3-21- 
3:33. Comp. Silica 42°86, magnesia 57°14. 

Forswear, (/or-zware’,) v. a. (imp. FORSWORE; pp. 
FORSWOEN.) [A. S. forswerian, from for, and swerian, to 
swear; Ger. rerschwüren.] To reject or renounce upon 
oath; to abjure; to deny upon oath. — To swear falsely ; 
to perjure one's self. (With reciprocal pronoun.) 

^! Thou shalt not forswear thyself." — Matt. v. 38. 

—v.n, To swear falsely; to commit perjury. 

Forswear’er,n. One who rejects on oath; one who 
is perjured ; one who swears a false oath. 

Forswore', imp. of FORSWEAR, q. v. 

Forsters; Pp. of Forswear. Renounced on oath; 
perjured. 

Forsworn'ness, n. State of being forsworn. 

Forsyth’, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, abt. 250 
sq.m. Rivers. Chattahoochee and Etowah rivers, and 
Vickery’s and Sittingdown creeks. Surface, varied; 
soil, generally fertile. Ain. Gold has been found in 
considerable quantity in the vicinity of Sawney’s Moun- 
tain. Silver and copper also abound, and diamonds, as 
well as other precious stones, have been found. Cap. 
Cumming. 

—A post-village, cap. of Monroe co., abt. 25 m. N.W. of 
Macon: pop. abt. 600. 

Forsyth'. in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Taney co., 
on White River, abt. 150 m. 8.8.W. of Jefferson City. 
Forsyth’, in N. Carolina. a N.W. central co., area abt. 

250 sq. m. Rivers. Yadkin River aud Muddy Creek. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Windsten. Pop. 
abt. 14,000. 

Esrari in Wisconsin, a township of Green Lake co.; 

. abt. 1,500. 

Forsythe, in Illinois, a post- village of Macon co., abt. 
6 m. N. of Decatur. 

Fort, n. [Fr. fort; It. forte; Lat. fortis, strong.] ( Mil.) 
In the general sense of the word, a small inclosed wor: 


Forsak’en, p.a. Deserted; left; abandoned; forlorn; 


destitute, 
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usually erected near an important fortress or fortifi 


town, to command any of the approaches to it. Forts 
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are also frequently erected on the sen- const, for the de-! Fort Brook, in Florida, at the head of Tampa Bay. 


fence of certain positions, and are garrisoned by a small 
body of troops. Although they do not inclose a space 
of any great extent, yet they are strongly constructed, 
and, being placed in commanding situations, often form 
an important line of defence. They are generally quad- 
rilateral, with bastions or demi- bastions at the angle: TE 
but it depends mainly on the position they occupy, 
whether they are triangular, square, polygonal, or in 
the form of a crown-work or star. They consist for the 
most part of a rampart, surrounded with a ditch and 
glacis; but in some cases an out-work is constructed for 
the defence of any side on which it may be more easily 
assailed, Paris is completely girdled with a chain of 


carefully planned forts, mostly pentagonal, in the shape | 


of the enceinte, and situated at distances varying from | 
a mile to 2!4 miles from the inner line of bastions that 
encircle the city. Cherbourg may also be cited as an 
example in which a town is effectively protected from 
attack by sea or land by a chain of detached forts and 
redoubts, which is doubled on the south-west side of the 
town. — In N. America, generally, the name is also ap- 
plied to a trading-post in the wilderness with reference 
to the indispensable defences, however slight, against} 
the surrounding savages, It has thus been employed 
to designate merely a palisaded log-hut, — first oasis of 
civilization in the dexert,—and such is generally the 
origin of the numerous places to which the name Fort) 
is prefixed. 

Fort Abercrom’bie, in Dakota Territory, a post-vil- 
lage and military station of Sheyenue co., on the Red 
River of the North. 

Fort Ad'nums, in Massachusetts. See NEWPORT. 

Fort Ad’ams, in Mississippi, a post- Village of Wilkin- 
son co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 40 m. S. of Natchez. 

Fort Ad’ams, iu Teras, near San Antonio, in Bexar 
co. On the 6th of March, 1836, a small garrison of | 
Texans resisted a body of Mexicans ten times their 
number, and perished to a man, whence it is called the 
Thermopyle of Texas. 

Fortaleza, ( forta4a'za;) a city of Brazil, cap. of the 
prov. of Ceara, at the mouth of the river Ceara; Lat. 3°) 
47 8., Lon. 359 30' W. Pop. abt. 3,000. It was formerly 
called CEARA, or VILLA DO FORTE. 

Fort Amsterdam, in New York, on the S. point of 
Manhattan Island. It was built in 1626, and while un- 
der British control was called Fort James. 

Fort Ancient, in Ohio, a post-office of Warren co. 

Fort An'derson, in N. Caralina, one of the defences 
of the month of Cape Fear River; surrendered to the 
Union forces, Feb. 20, 1565. 

Fort Anne, (ann.) in. New York, a post-village and 
township of Washiugton co., about 67 m. N. by E. of 
Albany. 

Fort Ar’nold, in New Fork, one of the redoubts of 
West Point during the War of Independence. 

Fort Atkinson, in Jwa, a post-village of Winni- 
shiek co., abt. 110 m. N. by W. of Iowa City. 

Fort At'kinson, or Fort SUMNER, in Aansas, once a 
military post on the Arkansas River, where it is crossed | 
by the Santa Fe Road. It is memorable us the spot where, 


July, 1562, was concluded between the U. S, government 
nnd the Indian tribes of the Arkansas River, tlie treaty 
known a8 the Laramie Treaty. 

Fort Atkinson, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Jef- 
ferson co., on Rock River, abt. 20 m. N.E. of Janesville. 

Fort Augus‘ta, in Georgia, an anc. fort of Richmond 
co., on or near the present site of the city of Augusta, 

Fort Augusta, in Pennsylvania, a revolutionary fort 
of Northumberland co., upon the site of which Sunbury 
is built. 

Fort Augus’tus, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inver- 
ness, the centre of the three forts erected. along the 
great glen of Scotlind, at the W. extremity of Loch 
ness near the Caledonian Canal, 31 m. S. W. of Inver- 
ness, and 30 N.E. of Fort William. 

Fort Bain'bridge.in Alabama, a village of Russel co. 

Fort Ball, in New York, au ancient fort of Oneida co., 
near Rome, 

Fort Barrington, or Fort Barriveton Ferry, in 
Georgia, a Villuge of McIntosh co., on the Altamaha 
River, abt. 12 m. N.W. of Darien. 

Fort Bar’tow, in N. Carolina, a fortification of Ro- 
anoke Island, taken by the Union forces, Feb., 1862. 

Fort Bay urd. in New Merico, a P. O. of Doña Afia co. 

Fort Beau'regnrd, in S. Carolina, one of the de- 
fencea of Port Royal harbor, taken by the Union forces 
Noy, 7, 1861. 

Fort Bend, in Teras, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 850 sq. m. 
Rivers. Brazos and Bernard rivers, Surfuce, generally 
levol; soil, in some parts fertile. Cap. Richmond. Pop. 
(1880) 9. 380. 

Fort Ben'ton, in Montana Territory, a post-village and 
military station, cap. of Chouteau co., on the Missouri 
River; Lat. 41? 50’ N., Lon. 110° 20 W. 

Fort Beversede, (ba'cér-sa-deh,) in Pennsylrania,| 
built, near the mouth of the Schuylkill River, by the 
Dutch in 1648. 

Fort Bid'well, in California, a P. O. of Siskiyou co. 

Fort Binck'imore, in Virginia, a P. O. of Scott co. 

t, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Jackson co, 
n Idaho, a fort formerly belonging to the 
Hudson Bay Co., but now in the possession of the U. 8. 
sitnated on Lewis Fork, or Snake River, a fow m. below 
the junction of the Big Wood River. 

Fort Boone, in Kentucky, an ancient fort, now the 

site of Boonesville. 


Fort Branch, in Indiana, a post-office of Gibson co. 

Fort Bridger, in Utah, a fort, post-village, and " 
of Green River co., on the great oyerland route, abt. 
ta. E. N. E. of Balt Luke City. 
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Fort Brown, in rras. See BROWNSVILLE. 

Fort Byrd, in Pennsylvania, an ancient fort on the 
Monongahela River, at the mouth of Red Stone creek, 
in Fayette co. 

Fort Calhoun’, in Nebraska, a post- 2 of Wash- 
ington cu., on the Missouri River, abt. 16 m. N. by W. of 
Omaha; pop. abt. 600. 

Fort €ns'simer, in Delaware, near the present site 
of Newcastle, in Newcastle co., on the Delaware; built 
by the Dutch abt. 1650. 

Fort €Cns'well, in N. Carolina, one of the defences of 
the harbor of Smithfield. 

Fort Charles, in Virginia, an ancient fort, built in 
1645, near the present site of Richmond. 

Fort Chippeway’an, au FortWedderburn, 
two forts of. British. N. America, at the W. extremity of 
Lake Athabasca, 

Fort Christia’na, iu Delaware, built by the Swedes 
in 1658, near the present site of Wilmington. 

Fort €hureh'ill, in Nevada, a post-settlement and 
military depot of Churchill co., on Carson River, about 
38 m. N. E. of Carson City. 

Fort Clark, in Dual ola Territory, on the Missouri River, 
& few m. below the confluence of Knife River. 

Fort Clark, in 4%. on. Lizard River, in Humboldt 
co., about 160 m. W. X. W. of Iowa City. 

Fort Clark, in 7Zrzas, à post-office of Kinney co. 

Fort Clarke, in N. Carolina. Sce HATTERAS. 

Fort Clinch, in Georgia, a fortification on Amelia 
Island, abandoned by the Confederates, Feb., 1862. 

Fort Clinton. in New York, one of the defences of 
West Point during the War of Independence, 

Fort Clyde, in New York, an ancient fort of Mont- 
gomery co., near Fort Plain, 

Fort Col lins, in Colorado, a post-office of Larimer co. 

Fort Columbus, in New lork,on Governor's Island. 
See New YORK. 

Fort Col'ville, in Washington Territory, a post-vil- 
lage and military station, cap. of Stevens co., on the S.E. 
bank of tlie Columbia River, near Pinckney City. 

Fort Con'fidence, a fort of British N. America, at 
the N. extremity of Great Bear Lake. 

Fort Constitu'tion, in New Hampshire. See Purts- 
MOUTH. 

Fort Cornwallis, in Georgia, built by the British 
near Augusta, 

Fort Covington, or Fnrxcu's Mitts, in New York, a 
post-village aud township of Franklin co.; pop. of town- 
ship about 3,500. 

Fort Cov'ington Centre, in New York, a post- 
office of Franklin co. 

Fort Craig, in New Mexico, P. O. of Socorro co. 

Fort Crittenden, in (tui Territory, on the overland 
stage route, about 40 m. S. of Salt Lake. 

Fort €ro'zhan, in J, on the Missouri River, N. of 
Council Bluffs. 

Fort Crook, in California, n military post of Shasta 
co., about 145 m. N. of Marysville. 

Fort Crown Point, in New York. See Crown Potnt. 
Fort Cumberland. in Maryland, built by Gen. 
Braddock in 1750, on the present site of Cumberland. 
Fort Cummings. in N. Mezico, a P.O. of Doña Afia co. 
Fort Dade, in Florida, a post-village of Hernando cn., 
on the Withlacoochee River, about 170 m. S. E of Talla- 
hassee, It was in this vicinity, in December, 1835, that 
Major Dade, with 112 of his comrades, were overcome 
by a large body of Indians, and all but one man killed. 

Fort Dalles, iv Oregon, on the Columbia River, near 
Dalles City, in Wasco co. 

Fort Darling. in Virginia, on the James River, abt. 
7 m. below Richmond. Built during the Civil War. 

Fort Dn'vis, in Teras, a post-office of Presidio co. 

Fort Day'ton, in New Fork. Sce Four HERKIMER. 

Fort Deca'tur, in Alabama, a village of Macon co., 
about 30 m. E.N.E. of Montgomery. 

Fort Defi'anee, in New Merica, near the borders of 
Texas, about 160 m. W. by N. of Santa Fé. 

Fort Del'nwnre,a strong fort, built on a small island 
in Del.cware River, near Delaware City, U. States. 

Fort Deposit. in Alabama, a P. O. of Lowndes co. 

Fort Des Moines, or Drs Moines, (de-moin’,) in Jowa, 
a post-town, cap. of the State, at the junction of the 
Des Moines and Racoon rivers, about 175 m. W. of Da- 
venport. Since the establishment of the State govern- 
ment here in 1855, the town has made considerable pro- 
gress, both in the number of inhabitants and general 
improvements. Timber is abundant, and rich mines of 
coal are said 31 57 in Mis Vicinity: Trade is increasing 
rapidly, as well by ruilroad as by water. Pop. (1870 
12,779; (1880) 22,408. ( ) 

Fort Dickinson, i in Pennsylvania, an old fort near 
Wilkesbarre. 

Fort Dodge, in Jwa, a post-village, cap. of Webster 
co., on the Des Moines River, about 150 m. W. of Du- 
buque; pop. about 1,500, 

Fort Dodge, in Kansas, a P. O. and military depot on 
the Arkansas River, about 30 m. below Fort Atkinson. 
Fort Don'elson., in Tennesse, erected by the Conted- 
erates during the civil war, on the Cumberland River, 
about 1 m. below Dover. Surreudered to Gen. Grant 

and Com. Foote, Feb., 1862. 

Fort Duncan, in Teras, a village and military sta- 
tion of Kinney co.,on the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass, 
about 250 m. W.3 W. of Austin. 

Fort Du Quesne, in /* nnsylrania, See PITTSBURGH, 

Fort Dur'kee, in Pennsylvania, built in 1769, near 
Wilkesburre. 

Forte, (forty) adv. It. from Lat. fortis, strong. ] (Mus.) 
A direction to the performer to execute loudly the part 
to which the word is affixed. It is indicated by the sin- 
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gle letter F. If two Fs are thus nsed, the part is to be 
played or performed fortissimo, very loud. 

Forte, (ort.) n. [Fr. Jort; Lat. fortis, etrong.] The 
strong point; a peculiar talent or faculty; that art or 
department in which any one excels, 

Fortenu' Bay, an inlet of the Straits of Belleisle, on 
the S.E. coast of Labrador. 

Fori'ed, 4. Furnished with, or guarded by, forts. 

Fort Edward. in New York,a post-village and town- 
ship of Washington co, on the Hudson River, about 23 
m. from Whitehall. It contains the ruins of Fort Ed- 
ward, built in 1755. Pop. of township abont 8,000. It 
is the seat of the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

Fort El'sinburg, in New Jersey, built by the Swedes 
in 1643, near the present site of Salem. 

Fort En'terprise, « fort of British N. America, abt. 
150 m. N of the Great Slave Lake. 

Fort E'rie. zulk. ( FORT.) 

Fortescue, * Joux, an English judge and writer 
on the law. was a son of Sir Henry Fortescue, lord chief- 
justice of Ireland, and was B. in Devonshire, 1395. He 
studied at Lincoln's Inn, was called to the bar, and in 
1442 was made chief-justice of the court of King's Bench. 
He was a principal counsellor at the court of Henry VI., 
and for his devotion to that monarch he was attainted 
by the parliament under Edward IV.; and in 1463 he 
fled, with Queen Margaret and her suite, to Flanders, 
where he remained in exile several years ; during which 
time he wrote his well-known work, De Laudibus Legum 
Angli. Returning to England, to join in the struggle 
for the restoration of the house of Lancaster, he was 
taken at the battle of Tewkesbury; but obtained his 
pardon from Edward, and was allowed to retire to his 
seat in Gloucestershire, D. 1485. 

Forteventura, or FUrRTAVENTURA, ( foo'atr-te-vain- 
tor/ra,) one of the Canary Islands, in the E. part of the 
archipelago; area, 758 sq. m. Desc. Hilly, deficient in 
water, but possessing tracts of great fertility. Lat. 25° 

2 F., Lon. 14? ]1' W. 

Fort Fnir'field, in Maine, a post-village of Aroos 
took co., ou the Aroostook River, about 150 m. N.E by N. 
of Bangor. 

Fort Fill'more, in New Mezico, a military depot on 
the Rio Grande, below Doña Afia. 

Fort Fish’er, iu N. Carolina, erected by the Confeder- 
ates during the Civil War, on the E. side of Cape Fear 
River, about 20 m. 8. of Wilmington. It was attacked, 
Dec. 15, 1864, by the Union iron-clads under Admiral 
Porter, who was compelled by the weather to defer ac- 
tive measures till Dec. 23d. The gunboat Louisiana, 
laden with 250 tons of powder, was then towed close 
under the walls, and exploded, 1.45 A. M., Dec. 24, with- 
out weakening thedefences. The bombardment, which 
commenced the same day, was abandoned Dec. 25, when 
n reconnoitring party under Gen. Weitzel pronounced 
the works too strong for an assault. Land reinforce 
ments under Gen. Terry having arrived, a second bom- 
bardment commenced, Jan. 13, 1565, and the fort was 
invested in the rear by the land-forces. A combined 
attack, made Jan. 15, resulted in the capture of the fort, 
with 1,971 prisoners. 

Fort Frank lin, a fort of British N. America, on the 
S. W. arm of Great Bear Lake. 

Fort Frank lin, in New Jork, a revolutionary stock- 
nde at Lloyd's Neck, on Long Island. 

Fort Frontenac. Sev KIxustox, Canada, 

Fort Gage, in New York, an ancient fort, a short dis- 
tance S. of Fort George. 

Fort Gaines, in ima. See MORILE, 

Fort Gaines, in Georgia, a post-village of Clay co., on 
the Chattahoochee River, abt. 175 8.W. of Milledgeville, 

Fort Gaines, or Fort RiPLEY, iv Minnesota, a post 
village of Morrison co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 122 
m. N. of St. Paul. 

Fort Gar land, in Colorado, a post-vill. and military 
station of Costilla co., abt. 100 m. S. by W. of Pike's Peak. 

Fort Gar'ry, a fort of British N. America, at the junc- 
tion of the Assiniboine and Red rivers, about 40 m. 8. of 
Lake Winnipeg. 

Fort Gas'ton, in California, a military dé 
math co., on the Trinity River, about 25 m. 
Orleans Bar. 

Fort Gay, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Wayne co. 

Fort George, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inverness, on 
a low, sandy peninsula jutting into the Moray Frith, 
which it commands. It is esteemed the must complete 
fortification in Britain, has barracks for 3,000 men, is 
mounted with SO guus, was built in 1747 as one of the 
chain of 3 fortresses to overawe the Highlands, und has 
a governor and garrison, 

Fort George, iu New Fork, an ancient fort, now in 
ruins, at the S. E. extremity of Lake George. 

Fort George, in Oregon, a fort of Astoria, in Clatsop 
co., at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Fort Gib'son, or Canioyment Gruson, in Indian Ter- 
rilory, a post-village and military dépôt on the Neosho 
River, near its contluencewith the Arkansas River. Lat. 
about 35° 45’ N., Lon. 959 30^ W. 

Fort Good Hope, in Gmuzecticut, established by the 
Dutch in 1623, near the present site of Hartford, 

Fort Got'tenburg, in Pennsylvania, built by the 
Swedes on Tinicum Island in 1642. 

Fort Gow'er, in Ohio, a revolutionary fortress, on the 
Ohio River, at the mouth of the Great Hockhocking. 
Fort Gran by, in S. Carolina, a revolutionary fort 

near Columbia. 

Fort Gratiot, (gra'she-ot,) in Michigan, a village and 
military depot of St. Clair co., at the head of St. Clair 
River, about 55 m. N.E. of Detroit. 

Fort Grierson, (grer'son,) in Georgia, a revolution- 

ary fort at Augusta. 
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Fort Gris'wold, in Connecticut, a Revolutionary fort 
near New Loudon. 

Forth, adv. |A.S. fordh, thence, further; Ger. Sort, 
forth, away, onward.) Out from; forward; forward in 
place or order; onward in time; us, from that day forth, 
aud so forth, — Out into public view or character. 

„But when your troubled country called you fortA."— Waller. 
—Beyond the boundary of a place; abroad. 
“They will privily relieve their friends that are forth.”—Spenser. 
Fortin, 4 river of Scotland, rising on the E. side of Ben 

Lomond in Stirlingshire. After a sinuous course E., past 

Aberfoyle, Stirling, and Alloa, it unites with an arm of 

thesen called the Frith of Furth. Its chief uffluents uro 

the Teith, Allan, and Devon. The Frith at its mouth is 

35 or 40 m. wide, from Fife Ness on the N., to Bt. Abb’s 


Head on the S. shore, both washed by the German Ocean. 
It comtains several islands, of which the chief are Inch- 
garvie, Lachcolm, Inchkeith, the Bass, and the Isle of 
May; the largest of these is but a few miles in circuit. 
Ligh t-bouses are erected on Inchkeith and on the Isle 
of May- The F. possesses many good harbors, and St. 
Margaret's Hope, above Queen's Ferry, is oue of the 
safest rovedsteads in the island. Length of river, includ- 
ing its ** links,” 180 m. 

Fort KW male, in Connecticut, an insulated rock in New 
Haven arbor, abt. 2 m, S. of New Haven. During the 
War of Independence it was named Fort Rock. 

Fort EE all, in Maho, a post-villuge and military station 
of Oneida co., on the Lewis or Snake River, abt. 130 m. 
E. S. E. of Idaho City. 

Fort EN am'ilton, iu New Fork, a post-village of 
King’s C., on the Narrows, at the W. extremity of Long 
Island. The fort defends the entrance to New York 
harbor. 

Fort EE za mp'ton, in Alabama, a P. O. of Limestone co. 

Fort ENWzar'dy, in New York, a Revolutionary fortress, 
now im ruins, at the confluence of the Fishkill Creek 
with the Hudson River, near Saratoga. 

Fort Harker, in Kansas, a P. O. of Ellsworth co. 

Fort EE zat'teraus, in N. Curolina. Sce H vTT. RAS. 

Forthcoming, ( fort-cum'ing,) a. (See Cour.) Mak- 
ing appertrance; ready to appear; as, the witnesses are 
JSorthco uring. 

Fort EK en‘derson, in Alabama, a village of Macon 
co. abt. 50 mn. W.N.W. of Montgomery. 

Fort EK «*n'ry, in Missouri, a P. O. of Randolph co. 


Fort Henry, in Tennessee, on the Tennessee River, 
abt. 8 m. W. of Fort Donelson. It surrendered to Gen. 
Grant and Com. Foote, Feb. 6, 1862. 

Fort Henry. in Virginia, an ancient fort erected on 
the site of the present town of Petersburg, in 1646. 

Fort HK en'ry,in W. Virginia, founded hy Lord Dun 
more in 1774 near the site of the present town of Wheel- 
ing, amd named by him FINCASTLE. 

Fort Herkimer, in New York. It was built near 
the site of the present town of Herkimer during the Old 
French, or Seven-Years’ War, and was known during the 
Revolution as Fort Darton. 

Forth ’going, a. Going forth. 

An utterance; a proceeding from. 

Fort Hi Tl, in Minois, a post- village of Lake co., about 
45 m. N. N.W. of Chicago. 

Forth Mountains, u low mountain range of Ireland 
in Leinster, memorable as the camping-place of about 
15,000 of the insurgents previous to their attack upon, 
and capture of Wexford in 1799. 

Fort BE skins, in Oregon, u military post of Benton 
co.. abt. 15 m. W.N.W. of Corvallis. 

Fort Howard. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Brown 
co., om the Fox River; pop. (1880) 3,083. 

Fort EXun‘ter, in New York, at the confluence of the 
Schoharie Creek and Mohawk River. It was the scene 
of many severe engagements during the French-Indian, 
and the Revolutionary wars. 

A post-village of Montgomery co., on the site ofthe above 
fort, abt. 35 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Forth’ w ith, or Foxtawity’,adv. Without delay; im- 
mediately ; directly. 

For'tàetih,a. A. S. fewertigte.] The fourth tenth; 
noting the number next after thirty-nine. 

—Any one of 40 equal parts iuto which a unit of any kind 

For, be divided. 

Toru fi able, a. [O. Fr.] That may, or can be, fortified. 
Ortificiu tion. u. [Fr., from L. Lat, fortificatio, from 
Jortis. Strong, aud facere, to make.) Act of fortifying. 
th © art or science of fortifying places to defend 

em against an enemy. — The works erected to defend 
a place Against attack; a fortified place ; a fort ; a castle. 
Additional strength. 
** By way of fortification and antidote.” — Hooker. 


860 7.) The art of constructing works of defence and 
iene for the protection or reduction of any important 
the n Ir position. Such works are always planned by 
lo military engineer, and carried out under his direc- 
inte. And superintendence, They are commonly divided 
Seaton? Classes, respectively known as permanent forti- 
ite 1 and field-works. Under the former all works 
maluded that are constructed for the defence of a 


laid 8 harbor, arsenal, dockyard, &c., being carefully 
Ount and built with a view tô durability and the re- 


MARTIO Of an attack, whenever it may be made; while, 
2 © the latter, all works are classed that are intended 
battery® a temporary purpose, such as siege-works and 
men Ties for an attack on a fortress, or lines of intrench- 
in th hastily thrown up for the protection of an army 
1 © field, or to check the advance of an enemy on an 
ti portant strategical position. These works differ mainly 
© manner in which they are built, the ramparts and 
Pets of permanent works being faced or rivetted 
h blocks of granite; the terre-plein of the rampart on 
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which the guns are worked, the cheeks of the embra- 
sures, casemates, bomb-proof buildings for mnguzines, 
&c., being formed of the same material; while field- 
works consist of mounds of earth formed of that which 
is thrown up out of the ditch in front, having the ram- 
parts and embrasures rivetted with sods of turf, fas- 
Cines, gabions, and sand-bags, the terre-plein for the 
support of the guns and their carriages being made of 
pieces of thick timber strongly bolted together. The 
principal works in each class, and their component 
parts, are noticed under their respective headings, an 
account being given in all cases of the peculiar purposes 
for which they serve and the method adopted in their 
construction, (See Bastion, CRowN-WoRK, Curtain, CA- 
PONNIERF, CovERED War, Ditcu, GLACIS, FLECHE, Fort, 
LUNETTE, Rivetix, TENAILLE, TRAVERSE, BRIDGE-HEAD, 
Lines OF INTRENCHMENT, REDAN, REDOUBT, STAR Fort, 
TnENcH, &c.) It will, therefore, be only necessary, in the 
present article, to glance briefly at the history of the rise 
and progress of the science from the earliest ages to she 
pem time, The existing system of fortification doubt- 
ess found its origin in early ages, in the formation of 
a mound and treuch round any small collection of dwell- 
ings, for the purpose of affording the inmates and their 
possessions some protection from the attack of a ma- 
rauding foe, a gate being made in one part of the ram- 
part for the ingress and egress of those that dwelt with- 
iu it, with a movable bridge for the passage of the ditch. 
This method was pursued by the Gauls and Britons in 
the time of Cesar; and they added strength to the 
earthen mound by throwing it up against a stockade of 
stout stakes or piles, which were driven into the earth 
in close proximity to each other, and interwoven with 
boughs and branches of trees, The field-works of the 
Romans were as effective as the permanent fortifications 
of the savage tribes of Central and Western Europe, re- 
maining in many parts of Europe to this day, as a testi- 
mony to the skill of the Roman soldiers in fortifying 
even temporary camps, and the great strength of their 
works, But the field-works of the Gauls and Britons 
consisted of nothing more than their cars and wagons 
disposed around the camp, in the form of a circle, and 
strengthened by an abattis, or barricade, formed of the 
branches and trunks of trees. At a very early period, 
stone walls of considerable breadth and great strength 
took the place of the simple ramparts of earth, for the 
defensive works thrown up around “fenced cities ;” and 
these were furnished with battlements and machicola- 
tions (see MACHICOLATION) for the protection of the 
archers that manned the walls, and as a means of annoy- 
ing the besiegers who might attempt to undermine the 
rampart. The spaces between the battlements, and the 
battlements themselves, were subsequently modified 
into the parapet-wall and embrasures, as we now have 
them, on the introduction of cannon. Examples of early 
fortifications are to be fonnd in the remains of the Cy- 
clopean walls that once surronnded the old Greek cities 
of ‘Tiryus and Mycene. The Phoenicians are said to have 
been the first who regularly fortified their cities with 
stone walls; but, however this may be. it is certain that 
the cities of Egypt, and the great cities of Assyria — 
Babylon and Nineveh — were girdled with fortifications 
of marvellous strength and size,on which several chari- 
ots could be driven abreast of each other. Until the 


A, Bastion; B, ravelin ; C, covered way ; D, glacis; E, cavalier; 
F, curtain ; G, counterguard ; H, ditch. 

1, Castellated, 13th cent.; 2, Castellated, 14th cent.; 3, Early 
Ttalian system ; 4, Errard's system, 16th cent. ; 5, Pagan'» system. 
lTth cent.; 6, Vauban, Ist system, 17th cent.; 7, Vauban, 3d 
system, 17th cent.; 8, Cohorn’s system, 17th cent.; 9, Cormon- 
taigne's system, 18th cent, ; 10, Modern system. 
year 1:00, the characteristics of the defensive works of 
a town (1, Fig. 1049) were nearly the same in all coun- 
tries: first; they consisted of a lofty and massive poly- 
gonal wall of great thickness, with a fausse-braye, or 
bank of earth, thrown np in a sloping form against the 
exterior, to protect it from the nttacks of the battering- 
ram. Then towers were added, in the form of larze 
square or semi-circnlar buttresses, projecting from the 
angles, and also from the face of the wall in various 
parts, which enabled the defenders to enfilade that por- 
tion of the wall which lay between any two of them, 
and so defend it in a more effectual manner from the 
attacks of assailants who sought to make a breach at 
its base with their engines of war. These flanking 
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towers were the origin of the modern bastions. Out 
works were then constructed beyond the ditch, o te 
to the different entrances to the town, for the better 
protection of the gates, connected with the main works 
by drawbridges. While this disposition of the wall, and 
its various parts, may be traced in all the fortifications 
of ancient cities. aud those of towns and castles of the 
Middle Ages, so it may be seen more fully developed in 
the curtains, bastions, crown-works, and bridge-heads of 
the fortifications of modern times. The old method of 
construction was efficient enough as long as battering- 
rams, scaling-ladders, and similar engines, formed the 
chief means of attack, and javelins and arrows the most 
formidable projectile that could be showered on the 
assailauts by those who manned the walls; and al- 
though the introduction of the inextinguishable Greek 
fire, in the 7th century, was a missile that brought death, 
terror, and destruction in its train, blazing fiercely even 
under water, and injuring everything wherever it fell, 
with the exception of stone walls, yet no modifications of 
the principles of construction were absolutely necessary, 
until the invention of cannon, which followed closely 
on that of gunpowder, in the 14th century, directed 
the thoughts of the soldier architects of the succeeding 
cycle to seek means whereby the new weapon might be 
made as efficient for the protection of the walls, by a 
proper disposition of the faces of the works with refer- 
ence to each other, as it was effective in causing breaches 
in the ramparts, that rapidly crumbled under the crush- 
ing shocks of the heavy balls of stone and iron that 
were hurled point-blank against them, The result was 
the introduction of small bastions of the present form 
155 3, Fig. 1049), instend of the old flanking towers, pro- 
ecting from the corners of the work in salient angles, 
the rampart forming four sides of an irregular pentagon, 
the fifth, or gorge. being left open as a communication 
between the bastion and the interior of the fortress, 
But the chief fault of the old flanking towers was 
equally perceptible in the new bastion; they were still 
too small, and too far apart, to defend each other in an 
efficient manner, and the plattorms or terre-pleins of 
the majority were not culculated for the reception of 
artillery of any size. Toward the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, an attempt to remedy this defect was made by 
Errard de Bar le Duc, a French engineer, who intro- 
duced considerable improvements into the received 
methods of constructing fortifications (4. Fig. 1049). He 
made the faces of his bastions much longer, and the 
curtains connecting them much shorter, than they had 
hitherto been; bnt the faces of the bastions terminated 
at the shoulders in arillons, or pieces of the rampart in 
continuation of the face. which were in the form of an 
arc,and entered towards the interior of the bastion; 
and his flanks, which were bereft of their due propor- 
tions by the arillons, were disposed at an angle of 80° to 
the curtain, which would inevitably bring a fire of mus- 
ketry, directed from the flank at right angles to its face, 
on the defenders occupying the opposite extremity of the 
curtain. De Ville, an engineer who flourished abt. 1630, 
lengthened the flanks, and constructed them at right 
angles to the curtain ; but a still farther advance to the 
present system was made about fifteen years later by 
Count de Pagan (5, Fig. 1049), who constructed the faces 
of his flanks in lines perpendicular to the faces of the 
collateral bastions produced, which caused them to splay 
outwards from the curtain in sneh u direction that a fire 
directed perpendicularly from the faces along their 
entire length would enfilade the faces of the collateral 
bastions, and prevent an attacking party from effecting 
alodgment in the ditch, He also constructed double 
and triple flanks to his bastions, which were parapets 
parallel to the faces of the outer flanks, rising above one 
another in tiers toward tbe interior of the bastion. It 
remained for Vauban to give a systematic method of 
constructing regular fortifications, which he effected 
(6, Fig. 1049) by taking fractional parts of the length of 
the side of the polygon within which the enceinte was 
formed, and which was bounded by lines drawn to join 
the salient angles of the bastions (which, indeed, were 
coincident with the angles of the polygon, as far as 
their vertices were concerned), to furnish the dimen- 
sions of various parts of the work, As this is the foun- 
dation on which all other systems are based, which have 
been introduced since Vanban's time,a detailed account 
of the method of constructing a regular front of forti- 
fication. in accordance with that engineer's first system, 
will be given elsewhere, with a ground-plan of the sume, 
as has been already said. (See VAUBAN's First Sys- 
TEM.) His second and third systems arose out of modi- 
fications of the first, in adapting it to the remodelling 
of the works of many old fortified towns. The chief fea- 
tures of these systems (7, Fig. 1019) consist in the bas- 
tions being detached from the enceinte, with a ditch in the 
rear, the curtains being continued, and meeting in an 
angle in the rear of the bastion, which was strength- 
ened by a tower, also in the form of a bastion, the 
flanks of which defend the ditch. Vanban alsoimproved 
the construction of the ravelin, and was the first engi- 
neer who introduced ricochet firing on attacking a for- 
tress, He also formed traverses in the covered way, to 
protect the besieged from this kind of firing, and the 
places of arms at the salient and re-entering angles 
of the covered way. It will be understood, in the 
construction of works one in advance of another, that 
the reliefs of the different ramparts, on their heights 
one above another, must be sufficient to allow a fire 
of musketry being kept up from the crest of the para- 
pet of a lower work, while a cannonade is being di- 
rected against the enemy on their siege-works from the 
ramparts of the works above, without injuring the men 
in the work below. Thus the soles of the embrasures 
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in the faces of the ravelin should be ina horiaontal line, Fort Johns'town, in N. Carolina, a revolutionary | Fort Neces'sity, in Pennsyirania, an old fort near 


that is, at least four feet above the crest of tlie glacis 
and the tenaille should be low enough to allow a mus- 
ketry fire from the flanks of the bastion and the inter- 
vening curtain to pass over the heads of its defenders, | 
The Dutch engineer Cohorn was contemporary with 

Vauban, and constructed the fortifications of most of | 
the principal towns of Holland and Belgium. His system 

(8, Fig. 1049) is very similar to those of Vauban, but 

t is distinguished by the introduction of large arillons, 

forming casemated batteries at the shoulders of the! 
bastions. He also constructed works of great strength 

in the interior of the bastions, as well as in front of 

them, and redoubts in the interior of the ravelins, which 

proter ted his curtains. About 1740, Cormontaigne, a 

renchman, introduced a system founded upon Vauban'8 

(9, Fig. 1049), in which he extended the faces of the rave- 

lin in front of the curtain, diminishing the extent of 

the salient angle formed by them, He also formed re- 

trenchments in his bastions, and made the re-entering 

places of arms in the covered way large enough to ad- 

mit of the construction of redoubts, having the main 

ditch immediately in their rear. These were useful in 

adding to the means of defending the covered way, and 

they also protected the openings that appear between 

the extremities of the tenaille aud the flanks of the 

bastions, on either side of it. Various additions and 

modifications of these systems have been introduced 

from time to time, by French, German, and English en- 

gineers, since 1750. The modern system (10, Fig. 1049) 

differs but little from that of Cormontaigne. The re- 
entering places of arms have circular fronts instead of 

angular; the angle of the ravelin is fixed at 602, and all 

the best points of older systems nre associated. [tis not 

improbable that the great improvements lately effected 

in the construction of guns of heavy calibre will lead 

to an inquiry into the form of structure and kind of ma- 
terials best calculated to resist the shock of the heavy 

weight of metal that the breaching guns of the present 

day can launch against the walls of a fortress, With 

regard to the general plan of construction, whatever 
may be the new theoretical principles for works of de- 
fence that may be broached by modern engineers, it 
seen necessary, when we consider the great superiority 
of the guns that would now be used in a siege over the 
heavy ordnance that were brought into position before 
Sebastopol, as late as 1554-55, that all existing fortifi- 
cations based on Vauban's system should be strength- 
ened by a judicious combination of exterior works, in 

order to enable their defenders to prolong their resist- 
ance to the utmost, if not with complete success. The 
elements of fortifying against shipping will be found 
under MARINE FORTIFICATIONS. 

Fortified, p.a. Made strong against attacks. 

For'tifier, n. One who fortifies, or erects works for 
defence; one who strengthens, supports, or upholds.— 
That which strengthens. 

For'tify, v.a. (Fr. fortifier; L. Lat. fortificare, from 
Jortis, strong, and facere, to make.] To add to the 
strength of; to confirm; to invigorate; to strengthen 
against any attack — o strengthen and secure by forts, 
batteries, and other defensive works. — To furnish with 
strength, or means of resisting force, violence, or assault. 

—v.n. To raise strong places. 

Thou us empowered, to fortify tus far." — Milton. 

Fort Independence. in Massachusetts, on Castle 
Island, abt. 3 m. below Boston. Previous to and during 
the Revolution it was called Fort WILLIAM. 

Fort Indian, in Rhode Island, a noted fortification 
of the Narragansetts near Kingston. 

Fort Inge, in 7>ras, a post-villuge, cap. of Uvaldo co. 

Fort Isle Aux Noix, (el-0o-nwa:0,) a strong British 
fortress on the Sorel River, near the S. boundary of 
Lower Canada, originally founded by the Freuch in 1759, 
and strengthened by Gen. Schuyler in 1775. 

Fortis'sim o, «adr. [It. superl. of forte, strongly.) ( Mus.) 
A distinction to sing or pluy with the utmost strength 
or londness, 

Forti'tion,( for-ti'shon,) n. [Lat. fortitio, sortitio, from 
Jors, sors, lot or chance.] Selection by lot or chance. 
For'titude, n. [Fr., from Lat. fortitudo, from fortis, 
strong.] Endurance; resoluteness; that strength or 
firmuess of mind which enables a person to encounter 
danger with coolness und courage, or to bear pain or 

adversity with patience, submission, and resignation. 

Fortitu'dinous, a. Having fortitude; courageous. 

Fort Jack'son, in Louisiana, on the Mississippi River, 
abt. 80 m. below New Orleans. During the civil war, 
this place was strongly fortified by the Confederates in 
conjunction with the sister-batteries of Fort St. Philip, 
on the opposite side of the river, which latter was ob-| 
structed se eTectually by hulks and chains, as to close 
the passage. From 20th to 25th April, 1862, the fleet 
under command of Com. Farragut engaged both forts 
ina severe artillery duel, passed them with but compara- 
tively small loss, and breaking through the river ob- 
structions, succeeded in reaching New Orleans. 

Fort Jackson, in New York, u village of St. Lawrence 
co., on the E. branch of St. Regis River, about 40 m. E. 
of Ogdensburgh. 

Fort Jef'ferson, in Florida, a P. 0. of Monroe co. 

Fort Jetferson, in Kentucky, a village of Ballard co. 

Fort Jefferson, in O^i» a village and military depot 
of Darke co., abt. 5 m. S. of Greenville. The fort was 
built by Gen. St. Clair in 1791. 

Fort Jen'kins, in Pennsylvania, (1) abt. 8 m. above 
Wilkesbarre, built in 1776; (2) on the Susquehanna, 
about half-way between Wilkesbarre and Sunbury. 

Fort Jen'nings. in Okio, u post-villaze of Putnam 
coon the Anghuze River, abt. 112m. N. W. of Columbus. 


Fort Johnstown, in New York, an ai 


Fort Jes'sup, in Louisiana, a P. O. of Sabine par. 


fortress, on Cape Fear River, on the site of the present 

town of Smithville. The more modern fortress of this| 

name still forms one of the defences of Smithville Harbor. | 
ut fortifica- 
tion on the Mohawk River, abt. 3 m. W. of Amsterdam. 

Fort Jones, in (uitfornia, a post-village and military 
station of Siskiyouco.; Lat. 41935' N., Lon. 40° W. 

Fort Knskns'kin, iu //linois, an ancient and Revo- 
lutionary fortress, on the site of the present town of 
Kaskaskia. 

Fort Kearny, in Nebraska, a post-village and mili- 
tary station ju. Kearny co., on the Nebraska or Platte 
river. 

Fort Kent, in Maine, a post-village of Aroostook co., 
about 155 m. N. of Bangor. 

Fort Klam'ath. iu Oregon, near Lake Klamath, in 
Wasco co., about Y0 m. E.N.E. of Jacksonville. 

Fort Kootanye, (koo-ta-ni',) in Oregon, ou the Koo- 
tanye or Flat Bow River. 

Fort La‘fayette, in New York, a strong fortification 
in the Narrows, at the entrance of New York harbor, 
immediately in front of Fort Hamilton. 

Fort Lam’ar, in Georgia, a post-office of Madison co. 

Fort Laramie, in Wyoming Territory, a military 
station and post-settlement on the N. Fork of Platte 
River; Lat. 42° 12’ 10” N., Lou. 104? 47^ 43” W. 

Fort Lar'/ned, in Kansas, a P. O. of Peketon co. 

Fort Luu'rens, in Okio, a revolutionary fort, built 
jn 1778 near tlie present town of Bolivia. 

Fort Law'rence, a sea-port town of Nova Scotia, in 
the co, of Cumberland. 150 on an arm of Cumberland 
Bay, about 90 m. N. by W. of Halifax. 

Fort Leav'enworth, iu Kansas, on the W. side of 
the Missouri River, abt, 4 m. below Weston, Missouri. 
It is the oldest and most important military depot on 
the Missouri River, the fort having been built in 1827. 

Fort Lee, in New Jersey, a post-village of Bergen co., 
on the Hudson River, abt. 9 m, above New York. The 
fort is now in ruius. 

Fort Lem'hi, in Maho, on the E fork of Salmon 
River, about 105 m. N. N. E. of Idaho City, 

Fort'let, n. A little fort. 

Fort Liberté, (-er tu') or Fort DAUPHIN, a sea-port 
town of Hayti, on the N. coast; Lat. 19? 42’ N., Lon. 
71° 57’ W. 

Fort Lin’coln, in Kansas, a P. O. of Bourbon co. 

Fort Littleton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Fulton co., about 80 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg. 

Fort Lo'gnan, in Kentucky, abt. 1 m. W. of the town 
of Stanton, in Liucoln co. 

Fort Loudon, (low'don,) in Tennessee, an ancient for- 
tification on the Tennessee River, near the borders of 
Georgia. 

Fort Lup'ton, in Colorado, a post-office of Weld co. 

Fort Lyon. in Colorado, a post-office of Los Animus co. 

Fort Lyon, in Missouri, a post-ollice of Benton co. 

Fort McAllister, in Georgi, one of the defences of 
Savannah, taken by Gen. Sherman, Dec. 184. 

Fort Macon, in N. Carolina, near Beaufort Harbor. 

Fort MacHenry, in Meryland,on Patapsco Bay, 
guarding tlie entrunce to Baltimore. 

Fort Mac'Intosh, in Pennsylvania, a revolutionary 
fort on the Ohio River, abt. 36 m, below Pittsburg. 

Fort Mack'inaw. in Michigan. See Mackinaw. 

Fort MacKean/, in New York. See Fort PLAIN, 

Fort Madison, in Jwa, a post-town, cap. of Lee co., 
on the Mississippi River, abt. 21 m. above Keokuk. The 
town is well built on rising ground, and the locality is 
healthful. It has a considerable trade in grain, pork, 
lumber, &c. Pop. (1880) 4,679. 

Fort Mar'ion, in Florida. See ST. AUGUSTINE, 

Fort Mar'tin,in W. Virginia, a P.O. of Monongzalia co. 

Fort Massachu'setts, in New Merica, abt. 150 m. 
N. from Santa Fé; Lat. abt. 279 45' N., Lon. 1059 30^ W. 

Fort Mer'cer, in New Jersey, a revolutionary fort on 
the Delaware River, now in ruins, 

Fort Mifflin, in Pennsylvania, a revolutionary for- 
tress at the junction of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, abt. 6 m. below Philadelphia. Still garrisoned. 

Fort Mill, in S. Carolina, a post-office of York dist. 

Fort Mil'ler, in California, on the Sau Joaquin River, 
just above the head of navigation on that stream, in 
Fresno co. 

Fort Miller, in New York, a revolutionary fort on the 
site of the present town of that name. 

—A post-village of Washington co., ou the Hudson River, 
about 40 m. N. of Albany. 

Fort Mitch'ell, in Alabama, a post-village of Russell 
co., abt. 12 m. from Columbus, Georgia. 

Fort Montgom'ery, in N. Carolina, a post-oflico of 
Cherokee co. 

Fort Montgom’ery, in New York, a post-office of 
Orange co. 

Fort Montpelier, in Alzbama, a vill. of Baldwin co. 

Fort Moore, in Oral, n post-office of Weld co. 

Fort Moore. iu Georgia, an ancient fort near Sand Bar 
Ferry. on the Savannah River. 

Fort Mor'gan, in Alabama. See MOBILE. 

Fort Morgan, in Corado, a post-office of Weld co. 

Fort Motte, in S. Carolina, a revolutionary fort, now 
a post-village, on the Congaree River, abt. 33 m. below 
Colunibia, in Orangeburg district. 

Fort Moultrie, (e,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
Revolutionary defences of Charleston Harbor, abt. 5 m. 
E.S.E. of Charleston. Still garrisoned, 

Fort Nas’‘sau, in New Jersey, an old fort on tho Del- 
aware River, near the sight of the present town of 
Gloucester, memorable as the first settlement on the 
shores of the Delaware, and built by Captain Jacobus 
May, in 1031. 1 
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the site of the present town of Union, in Fayette co.; 
built by Washington in 1754. 

Fort Nel'son, iu Virginia, n revolutionary fortress, 
once defending Norfolk, uow the site of the U. States 
Marine Hospital. 

t Nes qually, in Washington Territory. See 
SQUALLY. 

Fort New'port, in New York, an old fortress on 
Ward Creck, a tributary of Oneida Lake. 

Fort Niag’ara, au old tort of Upper Canada, built by 
the French in 1727. Still garrisone-l. 

Fortnight, ( /ort'nite,) n. [Contracted from A. 8. 
feowert yne night, fourteen nights. It was the custom 
of the ancient northern nations to count time by nights; 
thus, we still say, his day seven-night (sen'night).] The 
Bpace of fourteen days; two weeks. 

Fort Ninety-Six, in S Carolina, a fort of Abbeville 
dist., about 6 m. from the Saluda River; so called on 
account of being 96 m. from the frontier fort of Prince 
George, q. v. It wus the scene of many severe conflicts 
during the War of Iudependence. 

Fort Non'sense, in New Jersry, erected by Washing- 
ton near Morristown, in the winter of 1779—80, to give 
employment to his men; — hence its name. 

Fort Nor'folk, iu Virginia, defends the city of Nor- 
folk; built in 1512, — Sce NORFOLK. 

Fort Oglethorpe, (^gl-thorp,) or OGLETHORPE BAR- 
RACKS, in Alabama, erected by Gen. Oglethorpe in 1737, 
on St. Simon’s Island, neur the mouth of the Alabama 
River. It was the scene of considerable fighting during 
the Revolution, as well as the war of 1812. Now in ruins, 

Fort Okon'agnn, a tort of British Columbia, belong- 
ing to the Hudson Bay Company, on the Okonagan 
River, a few m. above its confluence with the Columbia. 

Fort Ontario, in New York. See Fonr Oswrdo. 

Fort Oplandt, (% unt.) in Delaware, built by the 
Dutch in 1631, near the site of the present village of 
Lewes. 

Fort Or'ange, in New Fork, an old fort built by the 
Dutch in 1623, on the site of the present city of Albany. 

Fort O'snge, in Missouri, a village of Juckson co., 
about 150 m. W.N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Fort Oswegatch’ie, in New York, an old French 
fort, built on the site of the present town of Ogdens- 
burg about 1735, and called FonT PRESERVATION, and 
Fort La GatLETTE, In 1760 it was taken by the British, 
and called Fort WILLIAM AUGUSTUS. 

Fort Oswe'go, in New York, an old French fort, built 
on the site of the preseut town of Oswego by Count 
Frontenac, about 1626. Fort Ontario, however, was 
built on the opposite side of the Oswego River in 1745, 
and at once took the precedence. Both forts were the 
scenes of considerable fighting during the French and 
Revolutionary wars, and once in 1814. 

Fort Par'is, in New Yori, a revolutionary fortress on 
Stone Arabia, about 3 m. N. of the Mohawk River. 

Fort Paul'us Hook, in New Jersey, a revolutionary 
fortress erected by the British on the site of Jersey City. 

Fort Pe'quot, iu Connecticut, an old Indian fort on 
Pequot Hill, about 8 m. N.E. of New London. 

Fort Pick'ens, in Florida. See PENSACOLA Bay. 

Fort Pike, in Louisiana, a post-office of Orleans co. 

Fort Pillow, in Tennessee, erected by the Confederates 
during the civil war, about 40 m. N. of Memphis, and 
abandoned by them, June, 1862, and occupied by the 
Union forces until April, 1564, when it was taken by the 
Confederates under Gen, Forrest, and the garrison killed. 

Fort Pitt, a fort in British N. America, cn the Sas- 
kutchewan River; Lat. 479 30 N., Lon. 108° W. 

Fort Pitt, in Pennsylvania. See PITTSBURG. 

Fort Plain, in /owa, a post-office of Warren co. 

Fort Plain, or Font McKeas, in New York, u revolu- 
tionary fort at the junction of the Mohawk and Osquaga 
creeks. 

Fort Plain, in New York, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., on the Mohawk River, about 58 m. W.N.W. 
of Albany; pop. about 3,000. 

Fort Plank, or Fort BLANK, in New Fork, a revolu- 
tionury fort in Montgomery co., about 2 m. N.W. of 
Fort Plain. 

Fort Point, in California, on the 8. side of the 
Golden Gate, about 3 m. N.W. of 8an Francisco. 

Fort Pre'ble, in Maine. See PORTLAND. 

Fort Prince George, in S. Carolina, one of the 
threo old frontier forts on the Savannah River, about 
300 m. from Charleston. 

Fort Pulas'ki, in S. Carolina, a fortification at the 
mouth of the Savannah River. Seized by the Confed- 
erates, Jan. 3, 1861, it was besieged and taken by the 
Union forces April 12, 1862. 

Fort Put' nam. in New York, the principal defence 
of West Point during the Revolution. Now in ruins. 
Fort Quit'man, in Teras, a post-office of El Pasco co. 

Fort Racoon’, in /owa, a village of Des Moines co. 

Fort Ran'dall, in Dakota, a post-villuge, cap. of 
Todd co. 

Fort Ran'dolph, in Tennessee, on the Mississippi 
River, a few m. from Fort Pillow. 

Fort Recov'ery, in Ohio, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Fort Rensselner', in New York, a revolutionary 
fortress near Canajoharie. 

For'tress, n. [Fr. forteresse, from Lat. fortis, strong.] 
A city or town surrounded by regular works of defence, 
that requires to be invested by an attacking force, and 
subjected to regular siege-operations before it can be 
reduced. Fortresses are generally found on the fron- 
tiers of continental states, and in the immediate vicinity 
of important harbors on tlie sea-coast, where there are 
extensive naval dockyards and arsenals, and great 
quantities of government stores are gathered together. 
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Plymouth and Portsmouth, with Portland, are the most 
jmportaut F. on the S. coast of England. 

—Detence ; safety; security. 

God is our fortress."— Shaks. 

—v.a. To guard; to fortify. 

For tressed. p.a. Defended by a fortress, 

Fortress Monroe',in Virginia, at the entrance of 
Hampton Roads, ubout 13 m. N. of Norfolk, It is one 
of the strongest and most important fortificatious on the 
Atlantic coast. The walls are of granite, and it mounts 
upward of 370 guns. 1 

Fort Ridge'ly, in Minnesota, a modern fort and post- 
ottice of Nicollet co, on the Miunesota River. 

Fort Ri lex, in Kansas, a post-village aud military 
depot of Davis co., at the junction of the two main 
brauches of the Kansas River, about 140 m. from Fort 
Leavenworth; Lat. 3% 3' 38" N. Lon. 96? 2¥ 56” W. 

Fort Ripley, in Minnesota. See Fort GAINES. 

va post-otlice of Morrison co. 

Fort Rit'ner, in /ndiana, a post-village of Lawrence 
co., about 75 m. E. of Vincennes. 

Fort Boach, iu Kansas, a post-office of Neosho co. 
Fort’ rose, a seaport and borough of Scotland, co. Ross, 
on the IN . bank of the Moray Frith, opposite Fort George, 

8m. N. E of Inverness. 4nd. Deep-sea fishing. Pop. 1,127. 

Fort NEE«oy'nl, a fortified seuport-town, and cap. of the 

Island of Martinique, W. Indies; Lat. 14° 35 9" N., 

Lon. 619 4'2" W. It is a well-built place, and the resi- 

dence of the French governor of the island. In 1839 it 


was al most destroyed by an earthquake. Pop. abt. 12,000. 
Fort Ruby. in Nevada, a military dépôt of Lander 
Name of the post-of- 


co., om tho Overland Mail Route. 
fice, RUBY VALLEY. 

Forts. in Alabama, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Fort Sanders, in Tennessee, u fortification on the 
Holston River just above Knoxville. 

Fort SRo Joachim, (swong zho-a-keeng,) a settle- 
ment of Brazilian Guiana, on the Branco, a tributary of 
the A mazon; Lat. 3° 1’ 40" N., Lon. 00 3’ W. 

Fort Se RKauy'ler, (New,) in New Fork, See Roux. 

Fort Schuy ler, (OLp,) in New York. See Utica. 

Fort Seott, in Kansas, a post-village and military post, 
cap. Of Bourbon co., on the Marmiton River, abt. 120 m. 
8. of Leavenworth: pop. abt. 1,500. 

Fort Sedgwiek, iu Colorado, a P. O. of Weld co. 

Fort Seel den, in New Mexico, n P. O. of Doña Afia co. 

Fort Seneca, in 0%, a post-office of Seneca co. 

Fort *$iam'coe, in Washington Ter., a military post in 
Ferguson co, about 65 m. N. N. E. of Dallas City, Oregon. 

Fort Slon’go., in New York, a revolutionary fortitica- 
tion built by the Tories, iu 1781, on Treadwell Neck, 
Long Island. 

Fort Smith, in Arkansas, a post-village and military 
post of Sebastian co., on the Arkansas River, about 160 
m. W. N XV. of Little Rock; Lat. 349 45’ N., Lon. 95° W.; 
pop. about 1,800. 

Fort Smelling, in Minnesota, a post-village and mili- 
tary post of Ileunepin co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 
7 m. above St. Paul. 

Fort Sorel, an old French fort of Lower Canada, built 
by Sorel, a Freuch engineer, about the year 1665, on the 
site of the present town of Sorel. 

Fort St. BDa'vid, a fortress of Hindostan, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, 12 m. from Pondicherry.— An English fac- 
tory, established here in 1691, became, after the capture 
of Madras by the French in 1746, the head of the British 
East Indian settlements. In 1758 it was captured by 
Sunt de Lally-Tolleudal, who dismantled the fortifica- 

ons. 

Fort St. Fred’erick, in New York, one of the fortifi- 
cations of Crown Point. 

Fort St. Philip, iu Louisiana, a fortification on the 
Mississippi River, opposite Fort Jackson, q. v. 

Fort Stanton, in New Mexico, a P. O. of Corro co. 

Fort Stan'wix, in New Fork. Sco Rome. 

Fort Sta“ tion, in Tennessez, a P.O. of Robertson co. 

Fort Steadman, in Virginia, ou the James River, 
about 18 m. below Richmond. It was captured by the 
Confederates, March 14, 1865, and retuken by the Union 
troops shortly afterward. 

Fort Ste’phens, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Kemper co. 

Fort Sullivan, in Main the most E. fortification of 
the U. States, defending Eastport. 

Fort Sumner, in Vew Mexico, a P.O. of San Miguel co. 

Fort Suter, in S. Carolina. See SUMTER (FORT). 

Forts' ville, in Georgia, a village of Jones c., abt. 18 

Fa, W. of Milledgeville. 
orts’ ville, or FonrviLLE, in Indiana, a post - village 

s: Hancock co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

rot Wille, in New Fork, a P. O. of Saratoga co. 
ort Taylor, in Florida, a fortification of Key West, 

a mmauding the N. entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Post-office of Hernando co. 

Fort Fitcondero’ga, in New Fork. See TICONDEROGA. 
ort ‘Tomp’kins, in New York, on Staten Island, at 

E rance of New York harbor, and opposite Fort 

on. 

Fort Tow‘son, in Indian Territory, a fort of the Choc- 
85 Nation, on the Kiamishi River, a few m. above its 

Fo nfluence with the Red River. 
or E rum'bull, in Connecticut, a revolutionary fort 
And de W. side of the Thames River, below New London 

For 9pposite Fort Griswold. Both are still garrisoned. 

t Tyler, in Georgia, a fortification on the Chatta- 
be chee River, near West Point. Assaulted and taken 
ex Qen. La Grange, April 16, 1865. 

luc E" itous, a, ¶ Lat. fortuitus, from fors, chance, hap, 

ri k, hazard.] Happening by chance; coming or occur- 

dent unexpectedly, or without any known cause; acci- 
ntal ; casual; contingent; incidental. 


* The fortuitous concourse of atom. -a. 
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Fortu'itously, adv. Accidentally; casually. 

Fortu itousness, n. The quality of being casual or 
accidental, 

Fortu'ity, n. [Fr. fortuité] Accident; incident; 
chance; contingeucy. 

Fortu'nn. (Myth.) Daughter of Oceanus, according to 
Homer, or one of the Parca according to Pindar, was the 
goddess of fortune, and from her hand were derived riches 
and poverty, pleasures and pains, blessings and misfor- 
tunes. She was worshipped in different parts of Greece, 
Bupalus wus the first who modelled a statue of Fortune 
for the people of Smyrna, and he represented her with 
the polar star upon her head, and the horn of plenty in 
her hund. The Romans held her iu high esteem, and 
had no less than 8 different temples erected to her houor 
in their city. She is generally represented blindfolded, 
und holding a wheel in her hand, as an emblem of her 
inconstancy. Sometimes she appears with wings. 

Fortu'na, in Acntuchy, a village of Graves co. 

Fortu’na, in Minnesota, a village of Pine co., on the 
Kettle River, abt. 100 m. N. by E. of St. Paul. 

Fortunate Insul. (iat, fortunate islanda.) 
(Myth.) Islands at the W. of Mauritania, in the Atlan- 
tic Sea, supposed to be the Canary Isles of the moderna. 
They ure represented as the seats of the blessed, where 
the souls of the virtuous were placed after death, and 
where the air was wholesome and temperate, and the 
earth produced an immense number of various fruits 
without the labor of man. 

For’tunate, a. [Lat. fortunatis, pp. of fortunare, to 
render prosperous. Lucky; prosperous; successful; 
happy; coming by good luck or favorable chance. 

“I am most fortunate, thus accidentally to eucounter you." Shaks. 

—Bringing, or receiving, some unforeseen or unexpected 
good; as, a fortunate event, a fortunate number in a 
lottery. 

For'tunately, adv. Luckily; successfully; happily; 
by good furtune; by favorable chance or issue, 

For'tunatemess, n. The state or quality of being 
fortunate. 

Fortunatus, (for-tu-nai'tus.) (Lit.) The title of one 
of the best German Volksbiicher (peoples' books) ever 
written, and which has been translated into perhaps 
every language of Europe, It originated in the 16th 
ceutury, though many of the tales included in it are of 
much older date. The oldest printed edition of the book 
now extant was published at Frankfort in 1509. The 
stury is, that Fortunatus and his sons are the possessors 
of an inexhaustible purse of gold and a wishing-cap, 
which, however, in the end, prove their ruin. Thomas 
Decker made it the subject of his /’lvasant Comedie of 
Old Fortunatus (1600); and Tieck gives the story iu his 
Phantasus (3 vols., Berlin, 1816). 

| Fortune, n. [Fr., from Lat. fortuna, a lengthened form 
of fors, chance, hap, luck, from ferre, to bring or bear.) 
Whatever arrives or occurs; chance; hap; luck; fate; 
accident; event; the good or ill that befalls a man; suc- 
cess, good or bad.— Appointed lot in life; destiny; 1u- 
turity. 

aS You who men's fortunes in their faces read." — Cowley. 

— The chance of life; the means of living. 

“ His father dying, he was driven to London to seek his undi 
1. 

—Wealth; estate; possessions; great wealth; as, to come 
into a fortune, to squander a fortune. 

—The portion of a man or woman, generally of a woman; 
dower. 

—^v.n. To comecasually to pass; to happen; to fall out; 
to befall. 

** Here fortuned Curll to slide." — Pope. 

For'tune Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
S. coast of Newfoundland, Lat. 47° N., Lon. 559 W. 

Fortune-hunt'er, n. A man who seeks to marrya 
woman with a large fortune or dowry, with a view to en- 
rich himself. 

For'tune-hunt'ing, n. The seeking to obtain a for- 
tune by marriage. 

For'tune Key, one of the Bahama islands. 

For'tuneless, a Luckless; also, destitute of a for- 
tune or portion. 

For'tune-tell'er, n. One who pretends to foretell 
fortunes, or the events of one’s life. 

For'tune-tell'ing, ». The act or practice of pre- 
tending to reveal the future events of one's life. 

Fort Union, in New Mexico, a post-otfice and military 
station of Tuos co., abt. 65 m. E.N.E. of Santa Fé. 

Fort Val'ley, in Georgia, « post-village of Houston 
co., abt, 28 in. S. W. of Macon; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Fort Villari'no, a frontier settlement of Patagonia, 
on the island of Choleechel, in the Rio Negro. 

Fort Wads“ worth, in Dakota, a P. O. of Denel co. 

Fort Wag’ner, in S. Carolina, on the E. shore of 
Morris Island, abt. 6 m. S. E. of Charleston, g. v. 

Fort Walk’er, in S. Carolina, one of the defences of 
Port Royal, entrance on Hilton Head. 

Fort Wal'lawal'la, in Washington Territory 

rtant fort on the Columbia River, at the mout 
l'allawulla River. 

Fort Warren, in Massachusetts, on Governor's Island, 
is one of the defences of Boston harbor. 

Fort Wnsh'ington, in Maryland, a t-village of 
Prince George co., on the E. side of the Potomiac River, 
abt. 15 m. S. of Washington city. 

Fort Washington, in New York, a e 
fortem on Manhattan Island, captured by the Britis 
n 1776. 

Fort Washi'ta, in Indian Territory, a fort of the 
Chickasaw Nation, on the False Washita River, abt, 265 
m. W. by 8. of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Fort Wat'son, in S. Curolina, on the Santee River, in 


Sumter dist. 
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Fort Wayne, in Indiana, a town, cap. of Allen co., 
at the juncture of the St. Joseph's aud St. Mary s rivers. 
ubt. 112 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. Fort Wayne is Luilt 
upon the site of the old Twightwee village of the Miami 
tribe. Gen. Wayne erected a fort here in 1794, «tid, 
though it ceased to be à military post about 1819, the 
town springing up around it still retained the name. The 
surroundiug region is of tlie most fertile character, and 
the facilities for trade complete, both by land and water; 
hence Fort Wayne has now become one of the must ims 

| portant towns in the State. Zop. (1580) 26,880. 

Fort Webb, in New York. See West Point. 

Fort Wed'derburmn. Sce Font CHIPPEWAYAN. 

Port Wel'lington, a fortress in Upper Canada, near 

rescott. 

Fort Wilhel'mus, in New York, a fortress on 
Prince’s Island, near Fort Orange 

Fort William, a fortress of Scotland, one of a chain 
of three, erected to guard the Highlands, and origi- 
nally built by Gen. Monk, in the time of the Common- 
wealth. It had accommodation for 2,000 men, but is 
now disused. Iu the rebellion of 1715 the Highlanders 
were repulsed in an attack upon it, and tbe fort, in 
1746, stood a siege of 5 weeks by the Highlanders, ad- 
herents of Prince Charles Edward. — About 2 in. distant, 
on the edge of Loch Linnhe, is the town of Fort Wil- 
LIAM, originally Maryburgh, and now more generally 
Gordonsburgh. Ip. I. 500. Both fort and town lie at the 
base of Ben Nevis, tlie highest mountain in Great Britain. 

Fort William, a fortress in British N. America, on 
the N.W. coast of Lake Superior; Lat. 48° 25’ 33" N., Lon- 
89 20” W. 

Fort Willis, in New York. See West Porvr. 

Fort Willo'pa, in Washington Territory, a post-office 
of Chehalis co. 

Fort Winneba’go, in Wisconsin. See PonTAGF. 

Fort Winnebna' go, in Wisconsin, a township of Co- 
lumbia co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Fort Win'tarmoot, in New York, a revolutionary 
fort of the Wyoming Valley. 

Fort Wol'cott, in Rhode Island. See NEWPORT. 

Fort Worth, in Tra, post-village, cap. of Tarrant co. 

Fort Wyoming, in Pennsylrania, an old fort on the 
site of the present town of Wilkesbarre. 

Fort Yam Hill, in Oregon, a village of Yam Hill co., 
abt. 30 m. S.W. of Lafayette; pop. abt. 200. 

For'ty, a. [A. S. feowertig, from feowr, four, and tig, 
ten.] Four times ten. 

—n. The product of four by ten. — Any symbol by which 
forty units are expressed; as 40, or XL. 

For'ty Fort, in /*nusylvania, a P. O. of Luzerne co, 

Fort Yu'ma, in California, at the junction of the 
Colorado and Gila rivers. 

Fort Zu'rah, in Kansas, a post-office of Peketon co. 

Fo'rum, u., pl. Forums, Fora. [Lat., from feras, foris, 
out of doors, outward.) (Roman Hist.) An open space 
in Roman cities, generally surrounded by a covered 
colonnade, that fronted an ambulatory, and buildings of 
various kinds, such as temples, courts of law, prisons, 

naries, &c. In the later period of the empire, when 
ome had attained the summit of its glory, there were 
nineteen fora within its limits, which were divided into 
two classes, some being especially set apart for public 
meetings and the proceedings of the law courts, while 
others were devoted to business purposes and the re- 
uirements of trade. The Forum Komanum, the first 
that was er&@ted in Rome, served equally for the pur- 
poses of trade and all public meetings, as well a8 for the 
administration of justice by the consuls, decemvirs, and 
other magistrates of Rome. This forum was subse 
quently distinguished for its magnificence: the sho; 
were removed, and many temples of the heathen po 
the senate-house, and the comitium, were erected in its 
immediate vicinity, and in communication with it. It 
was also adorned with arches, statues, and pulpits, from 
which public meetings were addressed, and which were 
called rostra, from being surrounded with the brazen 
beaks (rostra), or ornaments of the prows of the ships of 
war that had been captured by the Roman triremes. Ex- 
hibitions of gladiators were often shown in the forum. 
The Roman forum corresponded to the agora of the 
Greeks, and no Roman city or colony was without this im- 
portant centre for the transaction of business and publio 
affairs. Plans of the forum at Pompeii and the principal 
forum of Rome are given in * Pompeii," a work pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowl- 
edge. 
(Law.) A place of jurisdiction; the place where a 
legal remedy is sought; jurisdiction; a court of justice. 

For' ward, Forwards, adv. [A. 8. forweard, from 
Sor, before, and weard, toward; Ger. vorwärts.) Toward 
a part or place before or in front; onward; progressively. 

—a. Near or toward the fore part; in advance of some- 
thing else.— Ready ; prompt; strongly inclined; ardent; 
impetuous; eager; earnest. 

Or lead the forward youth to war."—Prior. 

—Immodest; presumptuous. 

HA boy too forward for his years."—Dryden. 

Advanced beyond the usual degree; advanced for the 
season. 

“Short summer lightly has a forward spring. Saks. 

—Quick; hasty; too ready. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded." — Shake. 


—^v. a. To advance: to help onward; to promote; to ac 
celerate; to quicken; to hasten. — To send forward; te 
transmit, as a letter, a despatch, &c. 

revu Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co.; 
pop. abt. 1,300. 

For'warder, n. He who promotes or advances in 
progress.— One who acts as agent for the owner in the 
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transhiprnent, transmission, or forwarding of goods; a 
forwarding merchant. 

Forwarding, n. The employment of attending to 
the transhipment, transmission, or sending forward of 
goods to their owners. 

—4. Advancing; promoting; aiding in progress; acceler- 
ating in growth; sending forward; transmitting. 

Forwarding merchant. (Law.) A person who receives 
and forwards goods, taking on himself the expenses of 
transportation, for which he receives a compensation 
from the owners, but who has no concern in the vessels 
or wagons by which they nre transported, and no interest 
in the freight. A forwarding merchant is not deemed 
a common carrier, but a mere warehouseman or agent. 

For'wardly, adv. Eagerly; hastily; quickly. 

For’ wardness, n. State or quality of being forward ; 
cheerful readiness; promptness. 

Eagerness to live, or forwardness to die." Hooker. 

—Eagerness; ardor; zeal; eager desire for action. Want 
of due reserve and modesty; assurance; boldness; con- 
fidence; presumption. — A state of advance beyund the 
nsual degree; earliness, as of plants or fruits. 

For’wards, wiv. Same as FORWARD, q. v. 

Forzan'do, Sforzan'do, adv. [It. forzando, sfor- 
zando, pp. of forzare, sforzare, to force.] (Mus.) With 
force and sudden emphasis; — expressed by the sign > 
over each note so sounded, or by fz. or sf., referring to 
& whole passage.— Dwight. 

Foscari, Francesco, ( fos-kar’e,) a dogeof Venice, who, 
in 1416, was named procurator of St. Mark's, and in 
1423 was elected doge. His son Giacopo, being accused 
of ordering the assassination of a senator Donati, tlie 
enemies of the family created such commotion in the 
state, that, unable to clear himself to their satisfaction 
of the charge, he was banished from the city, the father 
having to ratify the sentence. Love of his country, and 
devotion to his wife, compelled the banished Foscari at 
all hazards to revisit his beloved Venice, where, being 
discovered by his enemies, he was denounced, again 
made prisoner, put to the question of the rack, and a 
second time banished, dying soon after of his wounds, 
or the torments of his secret punishment, and of grief at 
separation from his idolized family. The fate of the 
son had such an effect on the doge that the bereaved 
father went mad, in which state the enemies of his 
family compelled him to abdicate. He died three days 
after in a spasm,upon hearing the bells of St. Mark’s 
announce to Venice the election of a new ruler. Byron 
has written on the subject a tragedy entitled The Two 
Foscari. 

Foscolo, Nicoto Udo, (so,) an Italian poet and 
miscellaneous writer, B. in the island of Zante, of a 
Venetian family, 1777. He received his education at 
Padua, and before he was 20 produced a tragedy called 
Thyestes. Soon afterwards he obtained employment as 
secretary to Battaglio, who was sent as ambassador to 
Bonaparte, to propitiate him to favor the independence 
of the republic of Venice. The ambassador was unsuc- 
cessful in his mission, and F. went to Lombardy, where 
he devoted himself to the cultivation of literature, and 
produced his celebrated Letters to Ortis, which estab- 
lished his fame. He now enrolled his name in the list 
of the first Italian legion that was formed, and was in 
Genoa during the siege of 1799. He continued with 
the Italian army till 1805, when he was sent to Calais 
with the troops professedly designed for the invasion of 
England; but he soon afterwards quitted the army, and 
in 1809 became professor of literature in Pavia. The 
language of his introductory lecture, however, offended 
Bonaparte, and the professorship was suppressed. In 
1812 he produced his Ajar, which being supposed to 
convey a satire on Napoleon L, he deemed it prudent 
to withdraw to Florence. Afterwards, it is asserted, he 
engaged in a conspiracy to eject the Austrians from 
It4ly, and was forced to take refuge in Switzerland, 
whence he went to England, where he continued to 
apply himself to literature, and published Essays on 
J*trarch, and Disputations and Notes on Dante. D. 1827. 

Fos'sn, n. [Lat a trench.] (Zodl.) A name applied to 
certain depressions on the external surface; generally 
the seat of cutaneous glands, as the lachrymal fossa in 
deer and antelopes, the jugular fossa, inguinal fossa, &c. 

Fossa’no, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, on tho Stura. 
Manuf. Silk. Pop. 14,000. 

Fosse, (fos) n. [Fr. fosse; Lat. fossa, from fossus, pp. 
of fodere, to dig.] ( Fort.) A ditch, generally filled with 
water, encircling the rampart of a fort, lying between 
the scarp and the counterscarp. 

(Anat.) A small cavity or depression in a bone with a 
large orifice. Also applied to other cavities, the entrance 
to which is always larger than the base. 

Fos’sil, a. [Fr. fossile; Lat. fossilis, from fodere, to dig.] 
Dug out of the earth; as, fossil salt. 

—Pertaining to or like fossils; as, fossil bones. 

—n. A substance dug out of the earth. 

(Geol) The body, or any portion of the body, of an 
animal or plant buried in the earth by natural causes, 
or any recognizable impression or trace of such a body 
or part of a body. The old geologists used to include 
minerals, or any other distinct bodies that were found 
in rocks, under the term of fossils. According to modern 
views, fossils are simply organic remains, allowing the 
word “remains” to apply even to footprints and other 
transient impressions. A fossil is not necessarily a 
petrifaction. Some fossil shells fonnd in comparatively 
old rocks, such as the soft compact clays of the oólitic 
series, are less altered from their living state than many 
shells included in recent coral reefs. Wood, again. may 
be found in such rocks, still soft and but little altered, 
while in much more recent formations it is entirely 
mineralized, and converted either into flint or coal. 
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— That department of geology which relates to fossils is Fos’terling, n. 


termed PALAONTOLOGY, q. v. 

Fos'sil Co'pal, n. (in.) Copalite, a fossil hydro- 
carbon from the blue clay of Highgate Hill, near London. 
lt resembles the resin copal (J. v.) in hardness, color, 
lustre, transparency, and difficult solubility in alcohol. 
Comp. Carbon 867, hydrogen 11-4, oxygen 2:9. Sp. gr. 
1:01-1:05. | 

Fossiliferous, a. [Lat. fossilis, fossil, and ferre, to 
produce.] Containing fossil remains; as, fossiliferous 
strata, fossiliferous rocks. 

Fossilifica/tion, n. [Lat. fossilis, fossil, and facere, 
to make.] Act of becoming fossil. 

Fos'silism, n. The science of fossils. 

Fos’silist, n. One versed in the science of fossils. 

Fossiliza’tion, n. The act or process of conversion 
into a fossil, or petrified state. 

Fos’silize, v.a. To convert into a fossil, or petrified 
state. 

—v.n. To be changed into a fossil state. 

Fos'silized, p.a. Converted into a fossil state. 

Fossombro'ne, (anc. Forum Sempronii,) a town of 
central Italy, prov. Urbino, on the Metauro, in a fertile| 
district, 7 m. E.S.E. of Urbino. Manuf. Silk,said to be 
the finest in Italy. Near this town was fought, 194 B.C., 
the great battle between the Carthaginians under As- 
drubal, the brother of Hannibal, and the Romans, in 
which the former were totally defeated, and their gen- 
eral killed. This victory decided the long contested strug- 
gle between the two powers. Pop. 7,227. 

Foss’ores, n. pl. Lat. fossor, a digger, from fodere, to 
dig.] (Zodl.) An extensive genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects, belonging to the family Vesparizx, q. v. 

Fosso’rial, a. (Lat. fossor, from fodere, fossum, to dig.] 
Digging; burrowing, or accustomed to dig or burrow. 

—n. (Zoól.) Animals which dig their retreats und seek 
their food in the earth are so called. The locomotive 
extremities, which are organized for burrowing, as those 
of the mole, or mole-cricket, are called pedes fossori. 

Fos'sulnte, a. |Lat. fossula, dim. of fossa, a ditch, 
from fossum, to dig.] Having trenches, or long narrow 
trench-like depressions. 

Fos'ter, v. a. [A. S. fostrian, to nourish; from foster, 
food, fostre, a nurse, from fedan, to feed.] To feed; to 
nurse; to nourish; to bring up. 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children.“ — Shaks. 


—To cherish; to forward; to promote the growth of; to 
harbor or indulge; to encourage: to sustain and pro- 
mote ; us. to foster talent, to foster ill-will. 

Foster, Joux, an English essayist, n. in Halifax, York- 
shire, 1770. He was educated for the ministry at the 
Baptist College at Bristol, but after preaching for sev- 
eral years to various small congregations with very in- 
different success, he resolved to devote himself mainly 
to literature. His Essays in a Series of Letters, pub- 
lished in 1805, while he was officiating as pastor of a 
Baptist chapel at Frome, in Somersetshire, have been 
remarkably popular, especially among the more thought- 
ful of the community, and have gone through upwards 
of twenty editions. In 1808, # married the lady to 
whom his essays were originally addressed, and retired 
to Bourton-on-the-Water, in Gloucestershire, where he 
lived a quiet, studious, literary life, preaching, however, 
in the villages round about on Sundays. In 1819 ap- 
peared his celebrated Essay on the Evils of Popular lg- 
norance, in which he urges the necessity of a national 
system of Education. He was long the principal writer 
in the Eclectic Review, and a selection from his contri- 
butions to that magazine was published by Dr. Price in 


1844. D. 1843. F. wasa man of deep but sombre piety. 
The shadows that overhung his soul were, however, 
those of an inborn melancholy, and had nothing in com- 
mon with the repulsive gloom of bigotry or fanaticism. 
His thinking is rugged, massive, and original; and at 
times, when his great imagination ronses itself from 
sleep, a splendor of illustration breaks over his pages 
that startles the reader both by its beauty and its sug- 
gestiveness. 

Foster, in Kentucky, a post- village of Bracken co., on 
the Ohio River, abt. 50 m. N. E. of Lexington. 

Foster in Minnesota, a township of Faribault co.; pop. 
abt. . 

Foster, in Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerne co.; 
pop. abt. 1, 000. 

—A township of Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 1,800. . 

Fos'ter, in Rhode Island, a post-village and township 
of Providence co. 

Foster. in Wisconsin, a post-office of Fond du Lac co. 

Fos'terage. n. The charge of nursing. — Raleigh. 

Fos'ter-brother, n. A male nursed at the same 
breast, or fed by the same nurse, but not the offspring 
of the same parents, 

Fos'terburg, in //linois, a post-office of Madison co: 

Fos'ter Centre, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Pro- 
vidence co. 

Fos'ter-child, ». A child nursed by à woman not 
the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

Fos'terdale, in New York, a post-village of Sullivan 
co., abt. 120 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Fos'ter-dam, u. A nurse; one that performs the 
office of a mother, by giving food to a young child. 

“ The foster-dam lolled out her fawning tongue." — Dryden. 

Fos'ter-dauzhter, n. A female fed and educated 
like a daughter, though not one by birth. 

Fos'terer, n. A nurse; one who feeds and nourishes 
in the place of parents. 

Fos'ter-father, ». One who takes the place of a 
father in feeding and educating a child. 

Fos'tering, p.a. Nourishing:cherishing; bringing up. 

—That cherishes, or encourages; as, fostering care. 
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A foster-child. 

Fos'ter-mother, n. A nurse. 

Fos'ter's, in Alabama, a post-otfice of Tuscaloosa co. 

Fos'ter's, in /linois, a village of Marion co., abt. 15 
m. S.S.E. of Vandalia, 

Fos'ter's Bar, iu California, a village and township 
of Yuba co.; pop. of towuship abt. 1,200. 

Fos'ter's Crossings, in Ohio, a P. O. of Warren co. 


,Fos'ter's Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a post-office 


of Bledsoe co. 

Fos'ter-sister, n. A female nursed and brought up 
as a sister, though not of the same parenta. 

Fos'ter^s Mills, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Armstrong co. 

Fos'ter-son, ». One fed and educated like a son. 
though not one by birth. 1 

Foster’s Ridge, in Indiand. a P. O. of Perry co. 

Fos'tertown, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington 
co., abt. 6 m. S. of Mount Holly. 

Fos'terville, iu Georgia, a village of Henry co., abt, 
^0 m. W.N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Fos'terville, in New York, a post-village of Cayuga 
co. abt. 155 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Fosterville, iu Tennessee, a. post-village of Ruther- 
ford co., abt. 40 m. 8.E. of Nashville. 

Fosto'rin, in Ohio, a post-village of Seneca co., about 
35 m. S. by E. of Toledo; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Fosto’ria, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Blair co. 
abt. 125 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Foth'er, n. Same as FODDER, q. v. 

—v. a. (Cf. FODDER, v. a., and Ger. füttern, to cover within 
or without, to vne To endeavor to stop, as a leak in 
the bottom of a ship, when afloat, by letting down a 
sail under her bottom, by its corners, and putting be- 
tween it and the ship's sides oakum, to be sucked into 
the cracks. — Webster. 

Foth'eringay, a village of England, co. Northamp- 
ton, 4 m. from Oundle, formerly celebrated for its fine 
castle, in which Richurd III. was born, and where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was imprisoned, and finally executed, 
The son of the latter, James I., razed it to the ground. 

Fot“ mal. n. (Com.) A term for seventy pounds of 
lead. — Simmonds, 

Fou'ah, a town in the Delta of Egypt, on the E. bank 
of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, prov. Garbieh, 16 m. 
S. S. E. of Rosetta. 

Fouché, Josgrn, Napoleon’s minister of police, was the 
son of a captain of a merchant-ship, and B. at Nantes 
in 1763. It was intended he should follow the same 
profession as his father, but be udopted that of the law, 
and the events of the revolution soon brought him into 
notice. He headed a popular society at Nantes, by which 
he was sent, in 1792, as their deputy to the National 
Convention; and on the trial of Louis XVI. he voted 
for his death. In 1793 he wassent to Lyons with Collot 
d'Herbois, and the cold-blooded cruelties he there com- 
mitted are recorded in his own letters and reports. Re- 
turning to Paris, he joined in the destruction of Robes- 
pierre, merely from the fear of becoming one of his 
victims. He, however, had several narrow escapes dur- 
ing the turbulent times that followed; but circumstances 
at length placed him at the head of the Freuch police, 
in which office he was a useful instrument iu the hands 
of Napoleon, To the superintendence of police Bona- 
parte added the ministry of the interior, and in 1809 he 
made him duke of Otranto. He then opened his draw- 
ing-room to the ancient nobility, many of whom he em- 
ployed as spies ; but the emperor grew suspicious of thia 
minister, and after his second marriage he resolved on 
dismissing him, for which an opportunity soon offered. 
As they felt no a 
confidencein each 
other, both em- 
ployed a secret 
agent at the Eng- 
lish court; whic 
agents, not being 
known to each 
other, had no 
means of concert- 
ing measures to- 
gether; conse- 
quently their 
communications 
did not agree, and 
the English min- 
ister conclud ed, 
from the want of 
coincidence in 
their proposals, 
that France was 
merely triflin g, 
and complaine d 
loudly of the in- 
sult. This led to 
some investigation, when the contractor Ouvrard was 

roved to have been secretly employed by the duke of 

tranto. Immediately upon this, the duke of Rovigo 
was made prefect of police, and F. was required to de- 
liver up his papers. He was then sent into a sort of 
honorable exile, with the empty title of governor of 
Rome. In 1814 he returned to France, and was well 
received by the restored government. When Napoleon 
re-appeared in France, P. was suddenly called to the 
ministry, and filled his post with skill. After thebattle 
of Waterloo he was appointed president of the provi- 
sional government, when he appeired as negotiator be- 
tween the emperor and the allied powers, to which he 
had sold himself. Louis XVIII. continued Otranto as 
one of his ministers, unti] by the law of the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1816, he was obliged to quit France. After trav- 
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elling some time in Germany, he took up his residence 
at Trieste, where he v. in 1820. He was certainly one 
of the most celebrated, aud, perhaps, the most desigu- 
edly wicked of all the French revolutionists. One of 
his countrymen has summed up his character in this 
short sentence, — " Fouché effected some good, and a 
great deal of evil.” 
Fougz1s«BRe', Fougasse’, n. [Fr., from Lat. focus, a 
fireplace.) (Mil) A sinall mine, made by sinking a pit 
about Een ortwelve feet below the surface of tlie ground, 
and pucting a wouden case at the bottom, containing 
several pounds of powder, and occasionally some shells, 
It was formerly fired by means of a saucisson, — n long 
narro w bag of linen filled with powder, — which was pro- 
tected from injury likely to arise from the dampness of 
the ground by inclosing it in a casing of wood. The 
gaucisson communicated with the fougasse at one end, 
while thie other was brought in a shallow trench under 
the earth to any point from which the train might be 
conve rad eutly fired. Fougasses are generally made in 
the glacis of a work, to throw the attacking party into 
confusion when an attempt is made to take the work 
by storme. A very destructive kind of fougasse is made 
by III ISE the hole that has been excavated to receive 
the powder with rough stones, as well as earth. In 
modern warfare, fougasses are exploded by means of the 
electric sparks, and by detonating powder, with which 
wires Cormmunicate that are laid in the path by which 
the u Ai lants advance to the attack. 
Foug eres. (/oo-:iair,) a town of France, dep. Tle-et- 
Vilaine, cap. arrond., on a hill near the Nangon, 27 m. N. 
E. of Rennes. In the loth cent. F. was considered one 
of the Keys of Brittany, Manuf. Sail-cloth and hemp 
fabrics, flannels, hats, leather, &c. Lop. 10,278. 
Foug En £, ( /aw!,) imp. and pp. of FISHT, g. v. 
[d a. A. S. fil, putrid; Ger. faul, rotten; allied to 
Lat. Pasterz, to stink.) Unclean; covered with, or con- 
taining extraneous matter which is injurious, noxious, 
or offensive; turbid; thick; muddy; filthy; dirty; pol- 
luted ; impure; contaminated; as, a foul handkerchiet, 
foul water.— Scurrilous; obscene; profane; as, a foul 
tongue. — Cloudy and stormy; rainy or tempestuous; 
as, a ford sky, foul weather. — Defiling; ; de- 
testable ; abominable; as, a foul witch. — Unfair; not 
honest; not lawful or according to established rules or 
customs; as a foul blow, foul play.— Loathsome; 
disgraceful; shameful; coarse; gross; as, foul appetites. 
— Full of weeds; entangled; hindered from motion; 
opposed to clear; as, u foul anchor, — a foul bottom, 
said of a ship. — Not fair; contrary, as the wind. 

A foul copy, u first draft with many erasures and inter- 
lineations.— /o fall foul, to come to variance; to quar- 
rel.— To fall foul of, to come iuto collision with. 

Foul, v. a. To defilo; to make filthy; to daub; to dirty; 
to bemire; to soil.— To entangle. 
To become entangled, as rope. — To collide, aa 


Fou la, one of the Shetland islands lying N. of the Ork- 
neys in the North Sea; Lat. 60? 8' N. Lon, 2? 6' W. 
Ert. 2 m. long by an equal breadth, with an elevation 
of nearly 1,100 ft. above sea-level. 

Foulard, (/o'lar,) n. [Fr.] A kind of silk handker- 
chief. — A silk material for ladies’ dressing, plain, dyed, 
or printed. — Worcester. 

Foul ly. adv. Filthily ; nastily ; hatefully ; scandalous- 
ly; disgracefully; shamefully; untairly ; not honestly. 

Thou play'dst most foully for it. — Shaks. 


Foul’-m outhed, a. Using scurrilous language; op- 
probrious; obscene or profane ; uttering abuse, or. pro- 
fane or obscene words; accustomed to use bad language. 

Foul'mess, u. Quality or state of being foul or filthy; 
filthiness ; defilement, — Quality or state of containing 
or being covered with anything extraneous which is nox- 
ious or offensive; pollution; impurity. — Hatefalness ; 
atrociousness; abominableness; wickedness. — Unfair- 
ness; dishonesty; want of candor. 

Foul’ness, an island on the E, coast of England, co. 
Essex, in the N. Sea, 9 m. from Rochford; pop. abt. 809. 

Foul’-spoken, d. Using profane, scurrilous, or abusive 
language, 

Fo A XNR art, (formari) n. [A. S. fal, fetid, and marten ; 
Fr. maarte.) (Zoll.) Sce MUSTELA. 

Found., imp. and pp. of FIND, q. v, 

Found, v.a. (Fr. fonder; Lat. fundare, from fundus, 
the bottom.] To lay, as the bottom, base, or foundation 
of any thing; to set or place, as on something solid, for 
Support; to lay the foundation of, and raise a super- 
structure upon; to raise; to erect; to construct; to es- 
tablish, as ou something solid and durable. — To begin; 
eg form or lay the basis of; to institute; to give birth 

Fou to originate; to establish on a base. 

und. „ a. (Fr; Lat. fundo, fusus; allied to Gr. 
o. Cheusi, to pour, and Hind. oondzlna, to pour.] To 
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mould. form by melting a metal and pouring it into a 
** With wondrous art founded the massy ore." — Milton, 


Founda a’tion, n, [Lat. /undatio.| Act of founding or 
ori n the base; the base of an edifice; original; rise ; 
igin; that part of a building which rests on the 
feed; the base or groundwork of anything; estab- 
Ment, — A donation or legacy appropriated to sup- 
prt "n institution; an established revenue, particularly 
* charity; endowment: settlement; institution. 
ATER.) The word F. may be applied either to the 
a Tface or bed on which a building res», or to the lower 
pet Of the building which rests on the natural bed. 
~- Foundation as the bed. The best that can be had is 
Solid 
um, 


rock, or any kind of resisting incompressible stra- 
free from water. Where there is no chance of 


Water, sand forms a solid foundation. When the soil is 
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soft, loose, and shifting, a solid bearing can be obtained 
only by driving piles or long beams of wood sharpened 
atthe eud, through the soft soil, till they reach a bard 
bottom. This is then planked or laid with cross-beams, 
on which the superstructure is built. The piers of many 
bridges are formed in this manner. Where the soil is 
soft, but not shifting, as in the case of made or deposited 

earth, the method of concreting is adopted — i. e, u 

large surface is laid with broken metal or gravel, and 

run together with hot lime, so as to form a broad, solid 
artificial rock, on which the building may rest.— 2. 
Foundation as the base of the buiiding. The broader 
and larger the lower course of the mason-work, the 
stronger the wall. The stones should, it possible, ex- 
tend through and through, and project on each side of 
the wall. In the best periods of art, the foundations 
have always been most attentively considered. The 
Romans formed solid bearings of concrete as above de- 
scribed, and paid great attention to secure the stability 
of their buildings. In the dark ages, when there was 
want of knowledge combined with want of materiala 
and means, many buildings fell from the yielding of the 
foundations. Some of the earlier Gothic buildings also 
suffered from the same cause, But knowledge came 
with experience, and the foundations of the later Gothic 
buildings, during the Lith and 15th centuries, were 
built with extreme care, and on the virgin soil; — the 
stones being as fincly dressed as those above ground, 
were necessary to resist a strong thrust, And where the 
weight is thrown unequally ou piers and walls, these de- 
tached points are all carefully united below the floor 
with a net-work of solid walls. — Bad foundations are 
often the cause of the ruin of many modern buildings. 
This arises from the costly nature of making a good 
foundation, when the soil is not naturally suitable. But 
it is clear that no expense should be spared to make the 
foundation good, a8 the value and stability of the super- 
structure depend entirely ou the security of the foun- 
dation. 

Founda'tioner, One who derives support from 
the funds or foundation of a college or great school, 

Founda'tionless, a. Without foundation. 

Founda'tion-muslin, „. (Manuf) An open, 
gummed fabric, used for stiffened dresses and bonnets, 

Founder, n. One who founds, establishes, and er H 
one who lays a foundation; au author; au originator.— 
An endower, 

1 17 Jondeur.] A caster; one who casts metals. — A 
ameness occasioned by inflammation in the hoof of a 
horse. 

Founder, v.n. [Fr. fondre, from Lat. fundere, to pour, 
to melt.) To melt; to sink; to fall: to trip; to fill or be 
filled with water, and sink, as a ship. 

—r.a. To cause internal inflammation and great soreness 
in the feet of a horse, so that he is ready to stumble or 
fall. 

un'dered, p. a. Made lame in the feet by inflam- 
mation and extreme tenderness, as a horse. — Sunk in 
the sca, as a ship. 

Foun'derous, a. [See Founper.] Full of bogs; fail- 
Ing; ruinous. 

Foun'ders-dust, n. Powder of charcoal, or of the 
coal used by founders to sitt on the moulds. Simmonds. 

Foun'ders-sand, u. A species of sand used by found- 
ers to siit on the moulds, — Simmonds. 

Foun'dery, n. [Fr. fonderie.) The art of founding, 
or of casting metals into various forms for use; the 
casting of statues. (See FouxDING,) More especially, 
the house and works occupied ia casting metals. (Com- 
monly written foundry.) 

Founding, „. The process of producing any article 

by causing molten metal or plaster of Paris to run in 

a liquid state iuto a mould of the requisite form, which 

is made in various ways, and of substances best suited 

for the reception of the liquid material that is to be 
poured into it. The process is applied to the manufac- 
ture of articles in iron, bronze, bell-metal, lead, steel, 
copper, porcelain, plaster, and cement of various kinds, 
The method of founding or casting cannons iu iron and 
bronze will be found elsewhere (see Cannon), and as the 
process adopted in casting statues in plaster, and mak- 
ing ornamental pottery aud busts in Parian ware, differs 
so materially from that which is used in forming metal 
castings, each will be described in that branch of art to 
which they respectively belong (see PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 

BCULPTURE), and the presest article devoted to a brief 

account of the method adopted in founding iron cast- 

ings of great size, and bells and statnes in bell-metal 
and bronze. An account of type-founding will also be 
given under its proper heading; (see TyPE-FOUNDING.) 

After iron ore has been roasted, to drive off the arsenic, 

sulphur, and water that may exist in it, it is thrown into 

an enormous furuace (sec BLAST-PURNACES, JRON MANU- 

FACTURE), with a quantity of coke and limestone, the 

latter of which acts asa flue to the ore, and promotes 

the melting of the iron, The following proportion is 
generally observed, namely,a ton and a half of coke and 

5 cwt. of limestone, broken in very small pieces, to every 

ton of ore; but if pig-iron be used, or iron that lias been 

extracted from the ore, the addition of limestone is not 

necessary. When this mixture is in the furnace, a 

strong current of air is directed against the glowiug 

mass, and the metal sinks to the bottom of the furnace, 
leaving a quantity of scoriw, technically called “slag,” 
behind it, when the vent at the bottom has been opened, 
and the molten fluid allowed to escape. The model of 
the article to be cast is generally made in wood, and 
from these models moulds are constructed, being made 
of a peculiar kind of yellow sand, which has been well 
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mixed and kneaded with a little water. If the article 
is to be made in a solid piece, there is not much difti- 
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culty in making the mould, which is generally fashioned 
iu two pieces if the casting L lindrical in shape, or 
in more than two if it be irregular in torm; but when 
itis to be cast hollow, a core is formed, to occupy the 
greater part of the interior of the mould, leaving a cer- 
tain thickness every where between the inner surtace of 
the mould and the exterior of the core; the former of 
which gives the external form to the casting, and the 
latter the internal form. To make the core, a quattity 
of wax or clay is pressed into the mould, or parts of the 
mould if it be made in pieces, of the thickness required 
for the metal. The mould having been thus lined, is 
then built together, and the internal cavity filled with 
saud, or a composition made for the purpose. The ex- 
terior mould is then taken off, and the wax or clay 
which represented the metal is removed, leaving the 
core around which the mould is subsequently built up, 
being prevented from touching it by stops that are 
arranged to preserve the necessary space Letween the 
mould and the core. They are then thoroughly dried 
by being exposed to the action of heat in a drying- 
stove. Great care is taken to insure perfect freedom 
from moisture, which would generate steam, and cause 
an explosion at the entrance of the metal, As soon as 
all parts of the mould are dry, they are built together 
and surrounded by sand, which is carefully banked 
up around aud over the mould, to assist in resisting 
the weight of the metal when it enters: but if the 
casting be of considerable size, it is generally buried in 
a pit below the level of the furnace, which is filled with 
sand as soon as the mould has been built up in it, and 
in such cases the mould and core are strengthened by 
bars and hoops of iron, which have been introduced dur- 
ing the process of making them, Sometimes the moulds 
are packed with sand into frames of iron or casting- 
boxes. When all is ready, the furnace is opened, and 
the metal is allowed to run into the mould along chan- 
nels made for the purpose, or if the mould be some dis- 
tance from the furnace, and the casting be of small size, 
it is carried from the furnace by men in large iron pots 
or crucibles, Suflicient time is then given to allow the 
casting to cool, after which the mould is broken off, and 
the iron, if necessary, is cleaned, and the external rough- 
ness removed by filing, Ke. The above is an outline of 
the process used in making castings in iron, and it is 
pretty nearly the same for castings in all kinds of metal, 
with some slight difference, that is required either by 
the form of the article (see SHELL). or the peculiar metal 
of which it is made. In casting large bells fur churches, 
cathedrals, and. clock-towers, and groups of figures, or 
statues of great size, very large furnaces are required, 
as the whole of the metal used in the casting must be 
melted and run into the mould at one time, The pit in 
which the bell is cast is made near the furnace. The 
core consists of a mass of brick work covered with a com- 
position of loam and horse-dung, which is carefully fash- 
joned to the shape of the interior of the bell. Another 
coating of composition is then added, after sprinkling 
the core with tan-dust to prevent one coat from adher- 
ing to the other, and this is carefully moulded to the 
form of the exterior of the bell, forming what is called 
the model. More tan-dust is then applied, and on the 
model a third coating is laid, called the shell, which 
eventually gives the form to the exterior of the bell. 
This shell is then carefully taken off and the model re 
nioved, after which the shell is built up round the core, 
and the pit filled with sand or loam, The bell-metal, 
formed of tin and copper (see DELL-MI TAL), Which has 
been melted in a furnace heated with wood, instead of 
coal or coke, is then allowed to run into the mould. 
Alter casting, the tone of the bell is duly regulated (see 
Bert). The method used in casting bronze statues is 
similar to that adopted for castings in iron and bell- 
metal; but the composition of which the mould aud core 
nre made is different, consisting chiefly of a mixture of 
plaster of Paris and brick-dust. It is unnecessary to 
make large bronze castings in one piece, as they can be 
made in parts, which are afterwards soldered together. 
The composition of bronze is given under its proper head- 
ing: (seo BRONZE.) 

Found ling, ». | From found, find.] One that is found; 
a child found without a parent or owner; a deserted or 
exposed infant. 

Found'ling-hos'pital. n. A charitable institution 

established for the care and bringipg-up of foundlings, or 

children that have been abandoned by their parents. 

The object of such institutions is to prevent the destruc- 

tion of children, either by actual violence or through 

exposure in the streets or highways: and their estal- 
lishment dates from the Middle Ages. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the exposure of children was a frequent prac- 
tice, as it is among the Chinese at the present day. Nei- 
ther Plato nor Aristotle condemn it; they content them- 
selves with laying down general rules for the preservation 
of the healthier and stronger at the expense of the more 
weakly. Thebes was the only State of ancient Greece 
that is known to have forbidden by law the exposure of 
children. Abandoned children were declared by law to 
be the slaves or absolute property of those who brought 
them up. The practice of exposing infants seems also 
to have prevailed among the Germanic nations before 
the introduction of Christinnity. With tlie spread of 
Christianity, different feelings began to prevail ou this 
subject, and the exposureof infants was forbidden by the 
emperors Valentinian and Gratian. At the same time, tlie 
stricter laws that came in force concerning marriage, and 
against concubinage, rendered women more anxious than 
before to conceal their shame, so that, in fact, the danger 
to infants of being exposed or p to death was rather in- 
creased than diminished; and hence Gibbon has some 
reason to speak of child-exposure as one of the most 
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stubborn remnants of heathendom. So early ns the 6th 
century a species of foundling-hospital is said to have 
existed at Treves, the then bishop of that place permit- 
ting children to be deposited in a marble basin which 
stood before the cathedral, and giving them in charge to 
the members of the church. The first well-anthenticated 
instance, however, is that established at Milan, in 757, 
by the arch-presby ter Datheus. Subsequently, found- 
ling-hospitals were established at Montpellier in 1070, at 
Einbeck in 1200, at Florence in 1317, at Nuremberg in 
1331, at Paris in 1362, and at Venice in 1380. In 1198, 
Innocent III., when rebnilding the great hospital of 
Santo Spirito at Rome, allotted a portion of it for the 
reception of foundlings. This system prevails in France, 
Spain, aud Italy, and in general in all Roman Catholic 
countries in Enrope, whereas in Protestaut countries it 
is not looked upon with favor. The principal objection 
that has been raised agninst foundling-hospitals is, that 
they tend to encourage illegitimacy; und the great ar- 
gument in favor of them is, that they have the effect of 
preventing child-murder. The question is one of very 
great difficulty ; but the prevailing opinion in this conn- 
try has always been opposed to these institutions, as be- 
ing, on the whole, more pernicious than beneficial, The 
mortality in fonndling-hospitals has always been very 
great, though the evil has in some measure been miti- 
gated iu more recent times by means of improved man- 
agement and the practice of giving out children to be 
nursed. The usual mode of depositing children in the 
hospital is by means of a turning-box fixed in the wall, 
in which the child is laid, and, on a bell being rung, it 
is taken in by one of the watchers, The proportion of 
illegitimate children in Paris is abont one in every three 
births; and of the total number of illezitimate children 
about 58 out of every 100 become inmates of the found- 
ling-hospital, where more than one-half of them die be- 
fore they area year old. In this country public opinion 
haa been very decidedly opposed to the establishment of 
foundling-hospitals, In Philadelphia, abandoned chil- 
dren are tiken in charge by the Guardians of the Poor. 
The greater number of them, such is generally their 
condition when found, die soon after removal to the hos- 
pitals; but such as survive are well provided for by 
adoption in respectable families. In New York such 
children, and those whose parents are unable to provide 
for them, are taken to a Foundling Hospital which has 
recently been established upon the principles which 
govern such institutions in Paris. 

Foun'dress, n. A female fonnder; a woman who 
founds or establishes, or who endows with a fund. 

Foun’dry, n. See FOUNDENY. 

Foun'dryville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Columbia co., about 14 m. E. by N. of Bloomsburg. 

Fount, n. A spring; a fountain. 

( Printing.) Same as Font, q. v. 

Foun'tain, n.  [Fr. fontaine; L. Lat. fontana, from 
Lat. fins, fontis, from fundo, to pour; Sansk. plu, to 
flow, to swim.] A spring or source of water rising above 
the earth in a jet or jets, forced up by either natural or 
artificial means, Artificial F. flow from vases, statues, 
or other picturesque pieces of sculpture. Among the 
ancients, F. were generally esteemed sacred, and sacri- 
fices and libations were made in their honor. Horace, 
in his Odes, gives a tribute of praise to one at Rome, dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Fons Blandusiz. Many 
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Fig. 1051, — FOUNTAIN or THE PRADO (Madrid). 


of the Greek cities were adorned with these beautiful 
and necessary objects of art. Corinth especially. In the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, F. were seen in 
nearly every situation: and, from the number of leaden 
pipes also found, it seems that every house was provided 
with one. 


ornamental. This arises from the use of distributing 


water in pipes through the houses, making the street | Fourche La Fave, ( foorsh-la-fav';) in Arkansas, en- 


fountains, to a great extent, useless. It is found, how- 
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ever, that our town population — both man and beast — 
require some public supplies of water, and these, in this 
country, begin to be largely supplied by the numerous 
drinking-fountains which are being constructed in Phil- 
adelphia and other of our principal cities. 

—Original; first principle or cause; the source of anything. 

Foun'tain of Hero. (//ydraulics.) An ingenious 
machine, of which the invention is ascribed to Hero of 
Alexandria, who lived nbout 150 years before our rera. 
Its principle is the transmission of the pressure sus- 
tained by a body of water in one vessel to that in 
another by means of the elasticity of air. The es- 
sential parts of the apparatus 
consist (1, Fig. 1052) of two 
close vessels, A and B, the first 
pluced at some height above 
the other, and connected by a 
frame; and of three tubes or 
pipes, of which the first, ab, 
descends from a basin, C, to 
very near the bottom of the 
lower vessel, B; the second, c d, 
rises from the summit of the 
vessel B to the top of A: the 
third, e f, rising from the lower 
part of A to some height above 
A, nnd forming the jet at f. 
Conceive the vessel A to be 
filled with water, and B with air. In this disposition of 
the apparatus, let water be poured into the basin €; this 
will descend through the pipe a b, and gradually fill the 
vessel B. But as it rises in B, the air in that vessel es- 
expes throngh the pipe cd, and is compressed at the 
top of A, and, by its spring or elasticity, forces the 
water through the tube e f, and thus produces a jet at 
J, which will continue until the vessel A is nearly emp- 
tied, or B nearly filled. The force which produces the 
jet is equal to the pressure of a column of water, the 
height of which is equal to the difference of the levels 
of the water in C and B: according to this theory, 
therefore, the water should spout te a height above its 
level in A equal to that distance; but its friction against 
the walls of the tube e f, and the resistance to its ascent 
offered by the air, prevent more than a fraction of this 
height being nttained. 2, Fig. 1052, represents the 
fountain of Hero in another form. An apparatus con- 
structed on this principle is employed for draining the 
wnter from the mines of Schemnitz in Hungary. 

Foun'tain, in Colorado, a post-office of El Paso co. 

Foun'tain, in Indiuna, a W. co.; area, about 400 sq. 
m. Rirers. Wabash River and Coal Creek. Surface. 
generally level; sod, very fertile. Min. Coal and iron 
in abundance. Cap. Covington. Pop. (1880) 20,228, 

—A post-office of Fountain co. 

Fountain, in Wisconsin, a township of Juneau co.; 
pop. about 600, 

Fountain City, in Colorado, a village of Puebla co., 
on the Arkansas River, about 100 m. S. of Denver. 

Fountain City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Buffalo 
co., on the Mississippi River, about 8 m. above Winona. 

Fountain Creek, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Maury co, 

Fountain Dale, in Prinsylrania, a P.O. of Adams co. 

Fountain Green, in /llinois, a post-village of Han- 
cock co., about 10 m. N.E. of Carthage. 

Fountain Green, in Maryland, a post-office of Har- 
ford co. 

Fountain Green, in Utah, a post-village of San Pete 
co., about 28 m. N. of Manti. 

Foun'tain-henad, n. The head or source of a foun- 
tain; primary source; original; first principle. 

Fountain Hill, in Arkansas, a. post-village, former 
cap. of Ashley co., about 155 m. S.E. of Little Rock. 

Foun'tninless, a. That haa no fountain, 

Fonn sateen; n. A writing-peu with a reservoir 
for ink, 

Fountain Prai'rie, in Wisconsin, a township of 
Columbia co.; pop. about 1,100. 

— Formerly Fatt River,) a post-village of Columbia co. 

Fountain Run, iu Kentuciy, a post-village of Mon- 
roe co. 

Fountain Spring, in W. Virginia, a P.O. of Wood co. 

Fouquier Tin'ville. AvroiNE QUENTIN, (Heli, ) 
an execrable monster of the French Revolution, n. 1747. 
His early career was immoral, but insignificant. On the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he figured as one of the 
flercest democrats. By Robespierre he was appointed, 
first, a member, then director and pnblic accuser, of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Without edncation, conscience, 
or sense of justice, he executed with brutal apathy the 
bloody orders of the Committee of Public Safety. In 
reference to this featare of his character, his coantry- 
men say that “he had no soul—not even that of a tiger, 
which at least pretends to be pleased with what it de- 
vours.” Incapable of friendship, or of anything even 
remotely allied to generosity, he systematically nban- 
doned his successive coadjutors in their hour of need, 
and sent to the scaffold, without the slightest com- 
punction, Bailly and Vergniaud, Danton and Hebert, 
Robespierre and St. Just. He himself died by the guil- 
lotine, in a cowardly manner, May 7, 1795, 

Four, a. [A.8. feower ; Lat. quatuor ; Ger. vier; Sansk. 
catvar.| Twice two. 

Fourche A Damas, ( foorsh-a-doo-ma’.) in Missouri 
and Arkansas, a small stream rising in Ripleyco in the 
former State, and joining the Big Black River just above 
the village of Pocuhontas in Randolph co., Arkansas, 


Fig. 1052. 
FOUNTAINS OF HERO, 


‘Fourche A Reynaalt, ( foorsh-a-ra-no’.) in Mis- 
Modern F are, for the most part, entirely | 


souri, a post-village of Washington co., abt. 65 m. S. W. 
of St. Louis. 


ters the Arkansas River from Perry co. 
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! Fourchée, (for-sha’,)n. (Her.) Across forked at the 

end. — Craig. 

Fourchette’, n. mus fork.) (Anat.) The posterior 

commissure of the labia majora. d 
(Surg.) Au instrument nsed for supporting the tongue 
during the operation of dividing the trænum. 
Four Cor'ners, in AMarylund, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 
Four Corners. in Ohio, a post-office of Huron co. 

| Fourcroy, ANTOINE FRANÇOIS DE, ( foor'krór,)u French 

| chemist and natural philosopher, B. at Paris, 1755, 
Having chosen the medical profession for his occupation, 
he devoted himself to the study of those sciences which 
are more immediately connected with it, especially chem- 
istry. In 1784 he was appointed professor of this 
science at the Jardin du ltoi, nnd became associated 
with Berthollet, Lavoisier, and others in researches 
which led to vast improvements, whilst they suggested 
the new chemical nomenclature, entitled Methode de 
Nomenclature Chimique. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he became entangled in the politics of the 
period, and was elected a deputy from Paris to the Na- 
tional Convention. In 1794 he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and next year was received 
ns one of the Council of the Ancients. In 1799 Bona- 
parte gave him a place ín the Council of State, when the 
affairs relating to public instruction were placed under 
his management. In this important trust he ably ac- 
quitted himself. In the various departments of chemi- 
cal science and natural philosophy, he produced many 
valuable works. D. 1809. 

Fourdrin'ier. See PAPER (MANUFACTURE or). 

Four Evan'gelists, part of a larger group of islands 
known ns the Twelve Apostles, lie off the west entrance 
of the Strait of Magellan. They are abt. Lat. 529 54^ 
S., and Lon. 75° 5/ ‘the eight other islands, with 
which they are classed as ubove, run abt. 15 m. further 
out into the Pacific. 

|Four'fold,a. Four-double; quadruple ; four times told. 

|—n. Four times as mnch. 

|—r. a. To make fourfold, as an assessment. — Worcester. 

|Four'footed, a. Having four fect, 

_Four-four, a. (Mus) Applied to n measure contain- 
ing four crotchets in a bar. — Dwight. d 
Fou m'/, n. [Fr.] A wagon; u van.— A flre- poker; 

& coal-rake. 

Four'-handed, a. 
nous. 

Fourier, Francois CHARLES MARIE, ( foor’e-ai,) the in- 
ventor of the co-operative system, B. at Besancon, 1768. 
He was son of a clothier, and was brought up to mer- 
cantile employment nt Lyons and Marseilles. The agi- 
tations of the first years of the revolntion led him to 
reflect and speculnte on the evils which afflict society 
and possible remedies for them, and in 1808 he announced 
his discovery or theory in a volume entitled, Théorie 
des Quatre Mouvemens et des Destinées Générales, which, 
after excifing a nine-days’ wonder, was forgotten. It 
was merely the prospectus of a voluminous work which 
he began to publish in 1822; the first portion being 
entitled, Traité de l'Association Domestique et Agricole, 
No notice was taken of it by the press or by the public 
men to whom Fourier sent copies; nor did his com- 
pendium entitled, Le Nouveau Monde Industriel et Socié- 
taire, find a better reception. By a severe attack on 
the principles of the St. Simonians and Owenites in 
1831, Fourier gained attention and attracted disciples, 
and he soon after began publishing a journal, “ La 
Phalange," for the propagation of hís views. The at- 
tempt made to give practical shape to them came to 
nothing, but the craving for realization of his idea — a 
better distribution of laborand the profits of it by means 
of social organization — is wide-spread and deep-seated, 
especially in France. Fourier published various other 
works, and p. 1837. 

Fourierism, ( foor're-er-izm,) n. (Polit. Econ.) ASN. 
tem of socialism promulgated by Charles Fourier (1772— 
1837), and which differs materially from the systems of 
communism strictly so called. It professes to be bused 
upon natural laws, and to be founded on calculations 
which he maintained to be the counterpart of Newton's 
physical system. This system, unlike communism, does 
not, in theory at least, withdraw any of the motives to 
exertion which exist at present, nor does it contemplate 
the abolition of private property. According to the 
Fourierists, there is scarcely any kind of useful labor 
which is naturally and necessarily disagreeable, unless 
it be either regarded as dishonorable, or is immoderate 
in degree, or destitute of the stimulus of sympathy and 
emulation. They, therefore, endeavor to strengthen 
and foster those motives for exertion that are naturally 
inherent in man. Society was to be formed into asso- 
ciations, or phalansteries, each comprising 400 families, 
or 1,800 persons, numbers brought out by very careful 
calculations. The phalanstery was to include everything 
in structure and character which could gratify the 
highest taste and sense of enjoyment. The pursuits and 
functions of the members were to be Infallibly adjnsted 
through a distribution by which each person was to be 
set precisely to that occupation in life to which his pas- 
sions and propensities directed him. Life was thus to 
be a perpetual enjoyment; and labor, instead of being a 
task, was to be as much a source of enjoyment as the 
pursuits of the hunter or the angler. The property of 
the association was to be held in 1,128 shares, and the 
whole products were to be divided into twelve parts : of 
which five were to go to labor, four to capital, and three 
to skill or talent. The capital of the community may 
be owned in unequal shares by different members, who 
would receive proportional dividends, and the claim of 
each person to the share of the produce appropriated to 
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talent is estimated by the grude or rank which the Indi- 
vidua occupies in the several groups of laborers to which 
he or she belongs The remuneration, when received, 
would not of necessity be expended or enjoyed in com- 
mon. ‘The system. however, as a whole, is so complex, 
that Fourier himself never admitted that even the most 
ardent of his disciples understood ít; and to the Inst he 
would sanction nothing as an announcement of his 
views that he had not himself written. An attempt 
was made to carry out Fourier's views practically in the 
neight bur hood of the small town of Rambouillet, easily 
uccessitele from Paris. About $100,000 is said to have 
been expended in the attempt, which proved a failure. 

Fourierism is the most skilfully combined, and with 

-the greatest foresight of objections, of all the forms of 

socialister” It “does no violence to any of the general 

laws by which human action, even in the present im- 

rfect state of moral and intellectual cultivation, is 

Phnenced; aud it would be extremely rash to pronounce 

it inca pris ble of success, or untitted to realize a great part 

of the hopes founded on it by its partisans.”—Ref. An- 
cyclopr dia Britannica, art. COMMUNISM, (PRINCIPLES OF.) | 

Fou'råe rite, n, An adherent to Fourierism. 

Four Lakes, in Wisconsin, a chain of lakes in Dane 
co. known respectively ns First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Ikes. First Lave, the smallest and lowest of 
the chain, is about 3 m. long by 2 m. wide, and has its 
outlet im Catfish River; Second Lake, about 4 m. N.W., 
and communicating by means of a small. stream, is 314 
m. long ty 2 broad; Third Lake, abont 1 m. N.W. of the 
last, is a bout 614 m. long by 2 m. wide; finally, Fourth 
Lake, the largest and most beautiful, is 6 m. long by 4 
wide, amd separated from Third Lake by a narrow strip 
of land, upon which Madison, the capital of the State, is 
built. ‘Ihe waters of these lakes are cold and pure, and 
most iy navigable for small stenmers. The two last are 
now called lakes Monona and Mendota. 

Four’-legged, a. Having four legs. 

Four’ II ng. n. A name for any one of 4 children born 
at the same birth, 

Four Mile, in pwa, a township of Polk co.; pop. 556. 

Four Mile, in Missouri, a post-office of Dnuklin co. 

Four Mile Branch, in S. Carolina, a post-oftice of 
Barnwell dist. 

Four Mile Branch, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Monroe co. 

Four Mile Creek, in Michigan, enters the Kalama- 
zoo River in Kalamazoo co. 

x Mile Creek, in Ohio, enters the Miami River 
n Butler co. 

Four Mile Prairie. in /!/inois, a P. O. of Perry co. 

Fou ra ezu,(/forno)n. [Fr] (i.) The chamber 

~of a mine in which the powder is placed. 

Fourmet'tite. u. (Min) A mixture of galenite with 
copper ore. See GALENITE. 

Four’sai Islands, a group of about 20 small islands 
in the Grecian Archipelago, between Nicaria and Samos, 
on the eastern coast of Asiatic Turkey. The largest of 
these islets is about 5 m. in circuit. 

Four’pencee, u. A British silver coin; a groat, 

Four’score, a. Four times twenty; eighty. 

Four’square, a. Having four sides and four angles 
equal; quadrangular, 

Four’teen, a, {Fur an 
and teu ; twice seven. 

Fourteenth, a. The ordinal of 14; the fourth after 

e ut 
—n. (Aus.) An interval embracing an octave and a 7th. 
'arner. 

Four'teen Mile Creek, in Indiana, enters the Ohio 
in Clarke co. 

Four’teen Mile Creek, in Mississippi, enters Big 
Black River in Hinds co. 

Fourth, a. Orlinal of 4; the next after the third. 

=n. ( Mus.) Adistancecomprising three diatonic intervals, 
There are three kinds of fourths; viz., the diminished 
Fa composed of a whole tone and two semitones; the 
perfect F., consisting of two whole tones nnd a semitone; 
m e. extreme sharp or superfiuous F., consisting of 

eo whole tones. 
ourth Crossing. in Culifornia, a post-village of 
pollaveras co. abt. 14 m. S. of Mokelumne Hill. 

Fourth Lake, iu Wisconsin. Sco Foun LAKES. 

Fourthly, adv. In the fourth place. 
Ourtha’-rate,n. A vessel of war carrying from 50 to 
70 guns. — Simmonds. 

zou Towns, in Michigan, a P. O. of Oakland co. 
our-way'-cock, n. (Engineering.) A cock having 
—— passages in the plug, and communicating 

Wur pipes. 

Four’~wheeled, a. Having four wheels. 

w'sel-oil,n. See AMYLE. 


d ten; A. S. feowertyne.] Four 


Tau: r- n. A despicable fellow. —Cratg. 
Fo ty, a. [O.Fr. bt. Despicable. (Vnlgar.) 
Dante, a. [Lat fovea, a small pit.] (Bol.) Deeply 
Fove aaa 
b *'oInte, a. [Dim. of foreate.] (Bot.) That has small | 


oles or de P x 
x pressions. — Gray. 
Fovilia, (fo-vil'la,) n. [Lat. foveo, to nourish.) (Bot.) 
15 matter contained within the membranes of the pol- 
which tins. It is a semi-flnid granular protoplasm, in| 
What" uro suspended very minute starch granules, and 
the ee PPear to be oil globules. It is, withont doubt, 
Fow nta part of the pollen-grain. (See POLLEN.) 
term :. [A. S. fugel, to fly.] In its generi sense, this 
Fonte is nearly synonymous with birds; but in n more 
in en sense it means those domestie birds brought 
fro. n a farmyard for the table. Fowls originally came 
Dres ersia and India, and they are valuable to the 
eder in many ways, yielding profit as they do in eggs, | 


foods, and in feathers. The principal kinds of this | 
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useful domestic creature are: 1. The Game Fowl, with 
erect and slender body and showy colors, valued also for 
the delicacy of the flesh and of the egys, although the 
latter are rather small, It is this breed which is used for 
cock-fighting; and so excessive is the pugnacity which 
characterizes it, that broods scarcely feathered ure occa- 
sionally found to have reduced themselves to utter blind- 
ness by their combats. Some poultry-keepers think it 
good to have a game-cock in their poultry-yard, on 
account of the improvement of the quality of the fowls 
sent to the table; but it is almost needless to say, he 
must, like the prototype of Robinson Crusoe, be sole 
monarch of all he surveys. 2. The Dorking Fowl, so 
named from Dorking, in Surrey, where it has long been 
bred in great numbers for the London market — a breed 
characterized by an additional spur on each leg: often 
of a white color, with short legs; one of the most useful 
of all breeds, both for excellence of flesh and for abun- 
dance of eggs. 3. The Polish Fowl, black, with a white 
tuft, a breed very extensively reared in France, Egypt, 
&c., little inclined to incubation, but valued for an al- 
most uninterrupted laying of eggs. 4. The Spanish F., 
very similar to the Polish, but larger, and laying larger 
eggs, on acconnt of which it is now much valned, and 
very common in Britain; black, with white checks and 
large red comb. 5. The Malay Fowl, tall and handsome, 
very pugnacious, but little esteemed. 6. The Hamburg F., 


Fig. 1053. — sILVER-SPANGLED HAMBURG FOWL (HEN). 


(Fig. 1053), of very beantiful plumage, and much valued 
for the quality both of flesh and eggs, ns also for ex- 
treme productiveness of eggs. 7. The Cochin China F., 
(see GALLUS) a large, tall, ungraceful variety, with 
small tail and wings, for which there was a great rage 
among poultry-fanciers when it was introduced, more 
particularly about the year 1852, and which is valuable 
chiefly on account of its fecundity, eggs being laid even 
during winter, and the hens incubating frequently. 8. 
The Bantam Fowl, a diminutive variety, rather curious 
than useful.—Of most of these there are many sub- 
varieties and fancy breeds—gold-pencilled, silver-pen- 
cilled, &c. The common Dung/iil Fowl is apparently a 
breed produced by the intermixture of others, and per- 
haps chiefly a less graceful, less spirited, and less pug- 
nacious race of the Game Fowl. The Guinea Fowl, or 
Vintado, is sometimes classed among the common order 
of fowls; they are very wild and restless in their nature, 
and, unlike the ordinary fowls, they give no notice to 
any one of their laying or sitting; they have consequent- 
ly to be closely watched, The Guinea F. is very delicate 
eating, and is in season about Lent. Their eggs are some- 
thing like those of turkeys, but not so gross. As the 
Guinea Fowl rarely watches over her nest and rears a 
brood, its eggs nre generally put under a common hen, 
which performs in a satisfactory manner the duties of 
foster-mother. — See ITATCHING, POULTRY, &c. 

Fowl, v.n. To catch or kill wild fowls for game or food. 

Fowler, n. A sportsman who pursues wild fowls, or 
takes or kills them for food. 

Fowler, in New York, a post-township of St. Lawrence 


co., on the Oswegntchie River, about 27 m. S. W. of Can- 
ton: pop. abt, 3,000. 

Fowler, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co., abt. 
160 m. N.E. of Columbus; pop. nbout 1,500, 

Fowl'erite, n. (Min) A variety of Rhodonite (q. v.) 
containing zino. 

Fowler's, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Brooke co. 

Fowler's Knob, in W. Va., a post-office of Nicholas co. 

Fowler's Landing, in Tennessee, a post-office of 
Humphreys co. 

Fowler's Mills, in Ohio, a post-village of Geanga co., 
nbout 170 m. N.E. of Columbus, 

Fowler's Station, in J//inois, a P. O. of Adams co. 

Fowl'ersville, in Minnesota, a post-office of Rice co. 

Fowl'ersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Co- 
Inmbia co. 

Fowl'erville, in Michigan, a post-village of Living- 
ston co., on the Red Cedar River, about 27 m. E. by 8. 
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Fowlerville, in New York, n P O. of Livingston co. 

Fowls'town, in Georgia, u village of Decatur co., abt. 
200 m. B. W. of Milledgeville. 

Fowl ing, n. The art or practice of catching or shoot- 
ing fowls or birds; also, falconry., 

Fowl ing-piece, n. A light gun for shooting fowls 
or birds, 

Fox, Groner, the founder of the Society of Friends, B. 
1624 at Drayton in Leicestershire, England. His father 
was a Weaver, and by the strict honesty of his conduct 
had won from his neighbors the sobriquet of * Righteous 
Christer.” George, while yet a boy, was distinguished 
by his gravity and exemplary conduct. When in the 
twentieth year of his age, and for some two or three years 
afterwards, Fox describes himself us having been in a 
very distressed state of mind, from which the various 
professors and clergymen to whom he applied for coun- 
sel were unable to relieve him, From this condition he 
was at length delivered by that which he regarded as 
the voice of God in his soul, directing him to Christ as 
alone able * to speak to his condition." Very soon after 
this he commenced his publie ministrations at Dukin- 
field, Manchester, and the neighborhood. From the 
first, his preaching seems to have made many converts 
and excited much opposition, Fox's first imprisonment 
took place in the year 1645, in consequence of his oppos- 
ing the preacher in “ the great steeple-house at Notting- 
ham," on a point of doctrine. In 16:0 he was impris- 
oned at Derby under a false charge of blasphemy. One 
of the committing Justices, Bennet, acted with great vi- 
olence on this occasion, and it was he who on Fox's bid- 
ding him “ tremble at the word of the Lord," first applied 
to him and his friends the name of Quakers. Fox lay in 
prison at Derby for about a yeur, the time having been 
lengthened in consequence of his refusal to accept a 
commission as captain of one of the regiments then be- 
ing raised by Parliament. To his belief of the unlaw- 
fulness of all war, which prompted this refusal, was 
added at the sanie time a clear view of the enormity of 
the punishinent of death fur crimes affecting property 
only, and he exerted himself to save the life of n poor 
woman then in jail for theft, Within ten years of Fox's 
first appearance as a preacher, meetings of the Friends 
were established in most parts of England. At the same 
time, 80 actively were they persecuted, that for many 
years there were seldom less than a thousand of them in 
prison. Cromwell, though himself favorable to liberty 
of conscience, seems to have been unable to curb the 
excesses of popular hostility launched in all quarters 
against a sect which denounced all state interference 
with religion, and maintained that the gospel should be 
preached without fee or reward. Fox had several inter- 
views with the Protector, having been first sent to him ag 
a dangerous person, by Colonel Hacker, in 1654. After 
much conversation with him at Whiteliull on the sub- 
ject of religion, Fox was about to leave, when Cromwell 
caught him by the hand, saying — “Come again to my 
house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day to- 
gether, we should be nearer one to the other: adding 
that he wished him ** no more ill than he did to his own 
soul" Captain Drury, who bad taken Fox to London 
was commissioned to tell him that he was at liberty, and 
might go whither he would. About a month after the 
restoration of Charles IL, Fox was committed to Lan- 
caster Castle, “on the charge of being a common disturber 
of the peace, and of endeavoring to make insurrection 
and embroil the whole kingdom in blood." After lying 
in jail some months, a habeas corpus was obtained, and 
the authorities showed their disbelief of these grave 
charges by allowing Fox himself. unbailed and unguard- 
ed, to convey to London the sheriffs return to the writ. 
The hopes entertained by the members of the young so- 
ciety that they would be allowed a breathing-time from 
persecution, were dispelled at the commencement of 
1661, by the atrocious measures which followed the mad 
attempt of Venner and his Fifth-Monarchy men. The 
Act empowering magistrates to tender the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy to any person whom they 
thought fit to suspect, also operated with great severity 
against the Friends: under its provisions Fox was com- 
mitted to prison at Lancaster in the beginning of 1664, 
whence he was removed to Scarborough Castle, where 
he lay till the autumn of 1666, His treatment during 
the greater part of this incarceration of nearly three 
years seems to have been most inhuman, and to have 
seriously affected bis health. After his release, Fox 
turned hia attention more closely to the internal regu- 
lation of the now large society, and to the subject of ed- 
ucation, recommending hia friends to establish schools 
for the instruction of their children in “whatsoever 
things were civil and useful in the creation.” In 1669 Fox 
married Margaret Fell, the widow of one of the judges of 
the Welsh courts. The year 1670 witnessed the passing of 
the most stringent of the conventicle acts, forbidding 
under heavy penalties the assembling for religious wor- 
ship, in any house, of more than four persons besides 
the family, except according to the usages of the Church 
of England. As a society the Friends seem to have 
stood almost alone in their refusal to comply with it, 
and the pains and penalties of tbe law consequently fell 
principally npon them. Fox exhorted his friends to 
firmness, and himself remained in London, to share with 
their sufferings — attending the meeting in Gracechurch 
Street, where it was expected the storm would first fall. 
Soon after his recovery from a severe illness he sailed 
for Barbadoes, where he exerted himeelf greatly in the 
interests of religion and humanity. It is interesting to 
trace in his narrative of this journey the germ of that 
anti-slavery principle which has since been so conspic- 
nous in his successors, It was whilst in this island that 
Fox drew up a statement of his own and his friends’ 
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belief in all the great doctrines of Christianity,— a state- 
ment clearly disproving their alleged sympathy with 
Sociniau tenets. After n considerable time spent in Bar- 
badoes, 1 and the North American continent, he 
returned roi, o in 1673, Here further persecutions 
awaited him. Arrested for holding a meeting for wor- 
ship, and detained for refusing to take the daths of nlle- 
giance and rl argh he underwent 14 months impris- 
onment, and was at length liberated by the Court of 
King's Bench on account of the errors in his indictment. 
Tn 1677, in company with Penn and Barclay, who had 
joined the Society about ten years before, he paid a visit 
to Holland and some purts of Germany, where his ser- 
vices seem to have been well received. The last 15 years 
of his life were tranquil as regards personal molestation, 
but he continued to be actively engaged in various ways 
in promoting the welfare of his brethren. Their perse- 
cutions continued throughout the reign of Charles II.; 
and although James, by a stretch of the royal pe 
tive, ordered a general release of those imprisoned for 
conscience sake, the legal toleration of dissent was re- 
served for the next reign. In the first year of William 
and Mary was passed the bill which nullified the con- 
venticle acts, and allowed the Friends to make a solemn 
declaration in lieu of taking the oaths, and Fox had 
the gratification of seeing the public worship of the So- 
ciety legully recognized before his death. D. 1690. In 
person, Fox was tall; in countenance, manly, 3 
and graceful; and in manners, says Wm. Penn, “ civil 

beyond all forms of breeding.” Fox's services in the 
Christian church will be uber estimated according 
to the opinions formed of those principles and practices 
on which he was the first in modern times to insist, and 
which have now for 200 years distinguished the Society 
of Friends. The man himself must, however, be ac- 
knowledged by all to have furnished a noble example 
of unflinching integrity. Never would he barter an iota 
of what he regarded as the Christian truth, to secure 
immunity from ridicule and persecution. On religious 
liberty, woe the treatment of prisoners, capital pun- 
ishment, &c., is sentiments were far in advance of the 
age; while in regard to oaths and war, there has been 
a considerable approximation to his views in later times. 
All that he did and wrote is not to be defended, neither 
did he himself, nor do his followers in religious profes- 
sion, regard him as other than a fallible mortal; yet in 
that progress of opinion, which so often rnbs the gilt 
from the tinsel, while it polishes the diamond, we are 
fain to believe that on a more faithful page than that 
of the prejudiced historian — in the hearts of the lowly 
and sincere — will a place of honor be more and more 
freely accorded to the memory of Geo. Fox. 

Fox, CuarLes James, a celebrated English statesman 
and orator, n. 1748. He received his education at West- 
minster, Eton, and Oxford, where his proficiency in 
classical literature attracted considerable notice. It was 
the intention of bis father Lord Holland, who had a high 
opinion of his capacity, that he should occupy a prom- 
ineut station in the political world, and he accordingly 


rocured for him aseat in parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst, when he was only 19. He, however, prudently 
remained silent till he had attained the legal age of a 
member, and then we find him, in 1770, aiding the min- 
istry, who rewarded him with the office of one of the lords 
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Fig. 1054, — CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


of the Admiralty; but he resigned that position in 1772, 
and in 1773 was nominated a commissioner of the Treas- 
ury, from whence he was suddenly dismissed, in conse- 
quence of some disagreement with Lord North. F. now 
entered the lists of opposition, and throughout the whole 
of the American war proved a most powerful antagonist 
to the ministers of that period. He foretold the defeat of 
the British armies in America, and saw his prophecies one 
by one fulfilled. On the downfall of Lord North he was 
appointed, in 1782, one of the secretaries of state, which 
situation he resigned on the death of the marquis of 
Rockingham; when the earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
marquis of Lansdowne, was appointed to succeed him. 
On the dissolution of that short-lived administration, he 
formed the coalition with Lord North (a coalition which 
was odious to the great mass of the people), and resumed 
his former office. He now bronght in his India bill, 
which, after having passed the House of Commons, was 
unexpectedly thrown out by the House of Lords, and 
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occasioned the resignation of the ministry, of which he 
formed a part. Pitt then came into power, while F. 
placed himself at the head of the opposition, and a long 
contest took place between these illustrious rivals, 
Worn out, and perhaps disgusted with public business, 
he, in 1788, repaired to the Continent, in company with 
Mrs. F., and after spending a few days with Gibbon the 
historian, at Lausanne, entered the classic regions of 
ltaly. In consequence, however, of the sudden illness 
of the king, and the probable necessity of constituting 
a regency, he was soon recalled. The regency bill, the 
trial of Mr. Hastings, and, above all, the French revolu- 
tion, and its effects on his country, gave ample scope 
for his talents and eloquence, which he continued to 
exert against the administration of Pitt, inveighing 
against the war with France, and denouncing the meas- 
ures of his great rival on every subject of importance. 
However men may differ as to the soundness of Hs po- 
litical views, no one denies that he was a sincere friend 
to the freedom and best interests of mankind, or that in 
private life a more amiable and pleasant companion 
could not be found. In the senate he was argumenta- 
tive, bold, and energetic; in the domestic circle, no one 
was more ingennous, bland, and courteous. His literary 
abilities were of a high order; and had he lived in Jess 
stirring times, there is every probability his country 
would have benefited by his writings. As it was, he 
left little behind him but his eloquent speeches, und 
The History of the Early Part of the Reign of James II. 
On the death of Pitt he was aguin recalled to power, and 
set on foot a negotiation for peace with France, but did 
not live to see the issue of it. D. 1806, 


Fox, n. [A. S. fox; Ger. fuchs; Goth. fauho. The root 


is found in O. Ger. and Goth. fahan, Icel. fanga, to seize. 
Pers. rübah, a robber, allied to Gr. aldpéx, and to 
Sansk. lépdca, the carrion-eater.] (ZoóL) The F. were 
formerly placed, by the most eminent naturalists, to- 
gether with the wolf and dog; but according to the 
most recent classifications of the mammalia, it is sepa- 
rated from these animals, and placed in the gen. Vulpes. 
In many particulars, it is true, the F. greatly resembles 
the gen. Canis; but the shape of the pupil of the eye 
(which is elongated), the bullet-head, the bushy tail, the 
long body, supported on short limbs — all these charac- 
teristics fully establish the soundness and correctness 
of the position to which the H is assigned by the mod- 
ern zoülogists Of all beasts of prey, the F. is consid- 
ered to be the most crafty and sagacious, whether in 
obtaining food, or in eluding pursuit. They appear to 
be pretty generally diffused throughout all the northern 
and temperate parts of the globe; occurring with nu- 
merous varieties, as to color and size, in most parts of 
Europe, the north of Asia, and America. The F. has a 
broad head, a sharp snout, a flat forehend, obliquely 
seated eyes, sharp erect ears, an elongated body well 
covered with hair, proportionally short limbs, and a 
straight bushy tail, so long that when pendent it touches 
the ground. The com- Ms 
mon American Ked 
Fox, V. fulvus, is no- 
torious for his noc- 
turnal depredations 
upon farm - yards, 
whence he carries 
away chickens,geese, 
and turkeys to the 
densethickets,where 
he spends most of 
the daytime. The 
en color is red- 
ish-yellow, the back 
behind grizzled with 
grayish, throat and 
a line on the belly 
and tip of tail white, feet and ears black. The F. varies 
considerably in size, but, in general, measures about 
42 inches from the snout to the end of the tail, which 
latter is 16 inches in length, and the heightof the shoul- 
ders about 14 inches. The F. scems to be wholly devoid 
of that instinct of gratitude which characterizes the dog, 
and is even found in the wolf and jackal; nay, what- 
ever kindness nor be shown him when in a state of con- 
finement, he is still sly, timid, and suspicious, insuscep- 
tible, as it would seem, of any kind of attachment. His 
voice is a kind of yelp, or stifled bark, and his bite is 
very severe and dangerous. The fetid odor of the F. is 


ARCTIC FOX, (Pulpus lagopus.) 


Fig. 1056, — AMERICAN RED FOX, ( Vulpus fulvus.) 


intolerable; his sight is keen; and he aston- 
ishing acuteness of smell. The time of gestation is about 
sixty-three days; and while the female is suckling her 

Hung. nothing can exceed her conrage and boldness. 

he K, unmolested, will live 12 or 14 years. In the first 
year he is called a cub; the second, u F.; and the third, 
an old F.: he is 18 months, or nearly 2 years old, before 
he arrives at full maturity. The skin makes a warm 
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and soft far, and is therefore used for m — 3 
&c.— The Arctic Fox, F. is pere o 


common E. with a sharp nose, and short rounded 
almost hid in its fur; the legs are short, aud the toes are 
covered, both above and below, with a very thick soft 
fur; the tail is shorter than that of the common F, but 
more bushy. It inhabits the countries on 


ering the feet with new leather. — ds. 


'ermentation, as bee 
Fox, in /llinois,u township of Kendall co., pop. abt. 
Fox, in Indiana, a post-o of Wells co, hem 
Fox, in Jowa, a former co., now mostly incorporated with 
Pocahontas co, ole 
—A township of Black Hawk co, > 
Fox, in Ohio a h of Duel ace Pan ADE DN 
"ox, in Ohio, a township o! co. » 
Pen 3 a township of Clearfield « 5 pop. 
about . viu 
—A township of Elk co.; pop. abont 1,700, — 
Fox'borough, in Massachusetts, a. 
township of Norfolk co., about 21 m. S. S. W. of 
pop. of township about 3,500, r 
Fox'-brush, n. The tail of a fox, cut off the dead ani- 
mal after a chase, and presented as a trophy to the first 
who is up at the finish. (England.) 


Fox'burg. in Pennsylvania, u village of Clarion co.. 
the Alleghany River, at the mouth of the Clarion River. 
A post-office of Forest co. 5 


Fox’-case, n. The skin of a fox. 


Fox Channel, a strait of British N. bo- 
tween Melville Peninsula and Southampton. on 
the W., and an unexplored country on ; 

Fox chase. in Pennsylvania, a eas now the 


chartered limits of Philadelphia, about 9 m, of 
tho yonder D MNA 
Fox Creek, in Missouri, a post-vill St. Lonis 
about 28 m, W. of St. 3 * Ha 4 
Fox Croft, in Maine, a village and 
Piscataquis co. on the Piscataquis River, about 60 
N.N.E. of Augusta; pop. of township about — 
Foxed, a. Furnished with new soles and : 
— Soured in fermentation, as beer. » "té 
Fox'-evil,». A disease in which 9 
Fox-glove,n. (Bot.) See DiGrTALIS. 
— based n. (Bot.) See Vitis. " 
Fox'-hound, n. A species of dog used in the 
fox-hunting. An extraordinary amount of care : 
tention has been given in Europe to the 4 
ing of this animal ; and no pack can be 


Fig. 1057. — POX-HOUND. 4 
perfect withont each particular animal it 
being especinlly picked out as adhering to the rules 
down for the guidance of dog-fanciers. In —À 
hound, nearly all the individual good qualities 
distinguish other varieties of dogs are combined ; and 


in fleetness, strength, fine scent, spirit, 
＋ — quA — . — 
not a very large ani Li — —— 2 
eee e pd — inches. The color ^ 
ound is generally pied — such as „ 

fallow zd brown intermixed. In to ie perfect, 

an old authority on the chase observes, that the animal 

should be of the following t his tr 

as arrows; his feet round, and of medium | 

shoulders black; his breast wide; his 

back broad ; his head small; his neck jar 

bushy, thick, and well-carried. 
Fox'hunting, Fox-hunt, ». The 

ing foxes. 
—a. Pertainin 


i= 


or occupied with such sport. EE 
Fox Indians. See Sacs, n eed 
Fox Islands, or ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. See Aurum 
SLANDS. "n 
Fox Lake, in Illinois, n post-office of Lake co. 
Fox Lake, or WausHARA, in Wisconsin, a 
and township on a lake of the same name, m. 


N. N. E. of Madison; pop. of township about 2,500. 
Fox Lake, or Wavanana, in Wisconsin, a small sheet 
Fox on, in Calor village of Santa S 

ox'on, in orn a 

about 40 m. NW. of Santa . A 
Fox River, (Great and L: two rivers of Lower 

Canada, entoring the Gulf of St. from Gaspé 

trict. P 
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Fox River, in Dwa, a township of Davis co.; pop. 1,216. 

Fox River, in Jowa nnd Missouri, Crises in Davis co, 
in the former State, and enters the Mississippi in Clarke 
co. Missouri. It is also known us AROMATIC RIVER. 

Fox River, in Wisconsin, enters Green Bay from 
Brown C9. It counects Lake Winnebago with Green 
Bay. and was called by the Indians NEENAH. 

Fox Ri wer, in Wisconsin, u post-office of Kenosha co. 

Fox Ei ver, or PisHTAK/A, in Wisconsin and Ibis. 
rises in Waukesha co., in the former State, nnd flowing 
generally S. by S. W., joins the Illinois River at Ottawa 
in La Salle co., Illinois. Length, about 200 m. 

Fox’tmil-grass, n. (Bot.) Bee ALOPECURUS, 

, 1 Ie, in Virginia, a post-village of Fauquier co., 

Fex ws Rappahannock Hiver, about 110 m. W.N.W. of 

i ond. 
rere in Wisconsin, a village of Dane co., abt. 15 
. W. of Madison. 
Foxy, a. n e vitri cunning; santa; 
vay disposition. — Having too much the color o 
490 in *the Shellie, as a painting. — Sour; acid; dis- 
agreeable to the taste, as wine, beer, &c., when not 
thoroughly fermented. 

Foy, MAXIMILIEN SEBASTIEN, a French general and ora- 
tur, B. at Ham, 1775. He entered the army at 15 years 
of age, and made his first campaign under Dumouriez 
in1792. He displayed his military talents to great ud- 
vantage in Italy, Germany, and Portugal ; and succeeded 
Marmont as commander-in-chief after the battle of Sala- 
manca, when he conducted a skilful retreat to the Douro, 
He received his 15th wound on the field of Waterloo, 
but refused to quit his post until the close of that en- 
gagement. He was afterwards employed as inspector- 
general of infantry; and in 1819 was elected a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies ; where he distinguished him- 
self as an orator, and was a great public favorite. He 
died im 1825; and having left his widow and family in 
destitute circumstances, a most liberal subscription was 
immediately entered iuto, to provide for them, and to 
erect a monument to his memory. From his MSS. a 
1 of the Peninsular War has been published by 

is widow. 

Forera. a river of Scotland, co. Inverness, maling into 

oc ess. It is noted for its fine cataract called the 
Falls of Foyers, falling from a sheer height of over 90 ft. 

Foyle, a river of Ireland, formed by the junction of the 
Finn and Mourne at Lifford, which, after a N. course of 
about 14 m, expands into Lough Foyle, q. v. 

Foyle, ( IK.ough,)anurm of the North Channel between 
Donegal and Londonderry, Ireland. It receives the waters 
ofthe river Foyle. Length, abt. 18 m. by 9 in width. 

Fra‘cas, n. [Fr., fon fadis, to break in pieces, 
fom Lat. fra, i. e. inter, among, and cassare, freq. of 
quatere, to break with violence.] An uproar; a noisy 

Peak 3 a disturbance; a brawl. FRE 
rache rash,) n, (Glass-works.) at iron pans 
into wate tie glass vessels already formed are put, to 
be placed in the lower oven, over the working-furnace. 

Fraet’ed, a. (Her) Broken asunder, 

Fraction, (als ) n. [Fr,from Lat. fractio, a 
OUR ing, from frangere, to break.] State of beiug 
roken, especially by violence. 

** The evident marks of fraction and ruin.” — Burnet, 

A part, portion, or fragment, 

“ The fractions of her faith." — Shaks. 


CA rz. and Alg.) A part of any magnitude, integer 
(whole number) or unit. For example, “two and a 
Taction ” means two units and that partof a unit which 
can be distinguished, as one-half, two-fifths, and 80 on. 


In the fraction 14 in arithmetic, or * in algebra, the 
s b 


figure 1, or a, is the numerator, and 3, or b, is the dz- 
nominator; and they represent that, if a whole number 
is divided into three or b parts, only one or a parts are 
taken. In the addition of fractions, the fractions must 
be brought down to the same denominator, and their 
numerators (as expressed in the value of their new de- 
nominator) must then be added, when we have one whole 
tion. Thus, if we want to add 14 and $ wo must 
find the least common multiple of 3 and 5, which is 
found to be 15; then, as 3 goes 5 times into 15, and 5 
goes 3 times into the same number, we multiply tho 
numerators of the different fractions by these respec- 
tive quotients, and then add the two quantities together. 
Thus, 24 added to 2 will be 5 added 6 fiftren/hs. Tho 
Vue definition of a fraction may be thus summed up:— 
is the division of its numerator by its denominator ; 
dere. the are equivalent to the whole number 7 
tions simplify calculations greatly, as they are con- 
structed on the principle of having one common de- 
ominator n multiple of ten: and thus fractions can 
and died, subtracted, and divided without repeating over 
cor Over the tedious process of bringing them down toa 
F: nmon denominator, —See ARITHMETIC and DECIMALS, 
nem tional, a. Belonging to a fraction or broken 
»er, 
> O™ prising a part or the parts of a unit. 
F pationary, a. Fractional; relating to, or consist- 
ng Seen. 
ous, a. [Lat. fractus, pp. of frangere, to break. 
Apt to break out into a quarrel ; ab to fall into a tud 
Frae Snappish ; peevish ; cross; quarrelsome. 
FraS tiously, adv. Passionately; snappishly, 
rs tiousness, n. State or quality of having a 
s or snappish temper. 


asl. 4. Belonging to, or resulting from a 


Fracture, n. (Fr, from Lat. fractura, from frangere, 


@ by 8,—whence n fraction is obtained. Decimal | 
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to break.] A breach in any body, especially a breach 

caused by violence; a rupture of a solid body. 

** Without any great fracture of the most stable parts jd d 
ate. 

(Surg.) The term applied to broken bones. "This is 
one of the commonest accidents to which one is liable, 
especially in very cold weather, when the boues are very 
brittle, and in certain conditions of the bones them- 
selves. Fractures are divided into simple, compound, 
comminuted, and complicated. Simple fractures are 
those in which the fracture does not communicate with 
the external sir. These are by far the most common, 
and usually affect the shaft of long bones, this part 
being the most subject to injuries of this description. 
Compound fractures are those in which one or more 
bones are broken, and the fracture communicates with 
the external air by means of a wound in the soft parts. 
Comminuted fractures are those in which the bones are 
broken into several portions; while complicated frac- 
tures are such as are complicated with some other in- 
jury —as a wound of the principal artery of the limb. 
Fractures are also distinguished as transverse, oblique, 
or longitudinal, according to their direction. A traus- 
verse fracture is usually much more easily treated than 
an oblique; for the parts, when placed in oppositic 
may be kept there without much ditticulty; whe 
in the latter case, they are liable to be displaced by the 
movements of the muscles or parts; also, in the latter 
case, the contiguous soft parts are much more liable to 
be lacerated by broken edges of the bone than in the 
former. In treating the oblique fracture, the limb 
should, if possible, be placed in such a position as will 
relax the principal muscles connected with the bone; 
in the transverse fracture, the straight position is often 
the best. The general symptoms of a fracture are de- 
formity of the limb, caused either by the overlapping 
of the bones, or effusion of blood, lymph, or serum into 
the cellular tissue; shortening of the limb; and crepitus, 
or a grating sound when the ends of the fractured bone 
are moved upon each other. The treatment of fractures 
consists in retaining the broken fragments, as nearly as 
possible, in their former positions, and securing them in 
that state. Where displacement has taken place, it is 
first of all necessary to soothe the muscular irritation 
by means of gentle friction or warm fomentations, after 
which, by a gentle application of force, the boneis to be 
restored, as nearly as possible, to its proper position. 
When the limb has been reduced, or set, it is to be 
placed in splints, which are thin pieces of wood, or other 
material of the requisite firmness and length, shaped 
and hollowed out, so as to fit evenly without making 
undue pressure upon any part. The skin is to be 
protected by folds of linen, or thin soft pads a little 
wider than the splints, which are also useful to prevent 
them from slipping. These are to be bound upon the 
limb with a moderate degree of pressure, and they ought 
to be removed and re-adjusted occasionally, in order to 
detect and rectify any deviation that may be observable. 
The mode of healing, in simple fractures, differs little 
from the manner in which bone is originally formed, 
Immediately after the fracture has taken place, a quan- 
tity of blood is poured out into the surrounding cellular 
tissue by the vessels of the adjoining structure. Inflam- 
mation sets in, and the periosteum becomes thick- 
ened; lymph is poured out, by which the ends of the 
bones are united, and in which bony matter is formed, 
until a complete union is effected. The period taken 
for the accomplishment of this varies according to 
the bone broken, the age. constitution, &c., of the 
patient. It is quicker in children than in adults, and it 
is slowest in old age. Taking all ages, however, the tine 
occupied is from two to eight or ten weeks, Tho tre: 
ment of compound fracture consists in placing the 
broken bones in opposition, and healing the external 
wound, so as to convert the compound into a simple 
fracture. This is best done, where it can be effected, by 
bringing the edges of the wound together with adhesive 
plaster, or with sutures if necessary. But the modes of 
treatment in this, and the other complicated cases of 
fracture, are so varied, and depend in so great a measure 
upon the circumstances of each particular case, that our 
limits do not admit of our entering upon them; which 
is the less to be regretted, as they can only be properly 
treated at the hands of a skilful surgeon. 

(Min.) The manner in which a mineral breaks and 
by which its texture is displayed; as, a fibrous, foliated, 
or conchoidal fracture. 

u. d. To break; to burst asunder; to separate, as con- 
tinuous parts; to crack; as, to fracture a stone, to 
fracture the skull. 

Fractured, p.a. Broken; cracked. 

Fra'des,a small fslind of Brazil, in All-Sainta Bay, 
abt. 25 m. N.W. of Bahia. 

Fra Dia'volo, (“The Devil's brother,“) a Neapolitan 
robber, whose real name was Michael Pozzo. He be 
life as à stocking-maker, after which he became a friar, 
and in this capacity was the leader of a gang of banditti 
in Calabria. In 1799 he assisted Cardinal Ruffo, who 
headed the counter-revolutionists in favor of the Bour- 
bons of Naples, For this he received a pardon of his 
crimes, and a pension of 3,600 ducats, with which he 
was enabled to purchase an estate. Ie now lived in 
peace till 1806, when he rose again in favor of the ex- 
pelled Bourbons. He entered Spalinga, and threw open 
the prisons, when he was joined by large numbers of 
lazzaroni; but, after a severe engagement with the 
Bonapartists, he was taken prisoner, condemned, and 
summarily executed in the same year. — Auber, the 
French musical composer, has written one of his best 
operas founded on the adventures of this bandit. 

Fræ'num, n. [Lat,a bridle.) (Anut.) A name given 
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to several membranous folds, which bridle and retain 
certain organs. — Duuglison, 

Fraga, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, on the borders 
of Catalonia, 5 m, S. E. of Huesca; pop. about 5,000. 

Fraganu' rin, n. [Lit. fragrare, to emit a smell.) ( Bot.) 
The Strawberry plant, a genus of the order Hosacex, 
Two species are natives of this country, namely, F. vesca, 
the Wood strawberry, and F. Virginiana, the Scarlet or 
Wild strawberry, The latter is very rarely met with in 
a wild state. From these and several foreign species, a 
great number of varieties have been developed. The 
fruit is remarkably wholesome, and is regarded by most 
people as the choicest of our native fruits. In cultivat- 
ing the strawberry. an open situation and a rich loamy 
soil are required. The plants, until the fruit is formed, 
demand copious supplies of water, The row-culture is 
most convenient, and frequent renewal insures vigorous 
plants and large fruit. 


Fragile, (frajil.) a. [Lat. fragilis, liable to break, 


easily broken, from frangere, to break, allied to Gr. 

rheqnusthai, to burst or break.) Easily broken; brittle; 

easily destroyed. — Liable to fail; infirm; weak; frail 
“ The fragile arm of man." — Addison, 


Fra’gilely, adr. Ina feeble, weak, or frail manner. 
Fragility, n. [Fr. fragilité 


Lat. fragilitas, from fra- 
gilis, brittle, frangere, to break.) Brittleness ; weakness, 
Liability to fail; frailty; liability to fault; as, the fra- 
gility of human nature, 

Frag'ment, n. Fr., from Lat. fragmentum, from fran 
gere, to break.) A part broken off from a whole; a 
broken piece; a scrap. — An imperfect part; a small 
detached portion; as, the fragments of the writings of 
Alcmus, 

Fragmental, Frag’mentary, a. Composed of 
fragments, 

Frag’mentarily, adv. Piecemeal. 

Frag’ mented, d. Broken into fragments or detached 
pieces. 


Fra'gor. n. [Lat, from frangere, to break.] A loud, 


sudden sound; a noise; a crack ; a crash. 
** Pursued by hideous fragors." — Sandys. 


Fra'grance, Fra'gramey.n. [Fr. from Lat. Fra- 


grantia, trom fragrare, to emit a scent, to smell, to 
reek ; — allied to flagrare, to flame up, to burn.) Sweet 
ness of smell; pleasing scent; grateful odor or perfume. 


Fra/grant, a. Emitting a smell or odor; throwing out 


or diffusing an agreeable odor ; sweet-smelling : odorous; 
odoriferous; sweet-scented; balmy; spicy; aromatic. 
“ Their scent less fragrant than her breath." — Prior. 


Fra'grantly, vdv. With sweet scent or odor. 
Frail, ( /rále.) a. (Fr. Fre, contr. from fragile, from Lat. 


Sragilis, brittle, weak.) Easily broken; weak; easily 
destroyed; pe ible; not firm or durable; as, a fraŭl 
foundation, a frail body.—Weak in mind or resolution; 
liable to error or deception. 

Man is frag, and prone to error." — Taylor. 


—A. O. Fr. fraile, from L. Lat. fraellum, a basket.) A bas- 


ket made of rushes, principally for holding 


gs and 
ruisins, — A rush for weaving baskets. 


Frail ly, adv. Weakly; infirmly. 
Frail’ty, n. (From frail; Lat. fragilitas.] State or 


quality of being frail; weakness of resolution : infirmity ; 
liableness to be deceived or seduced; weakness or infir- 
mity of body; fault proceeding from weakness or insta 
bility ; failing; feebleness. 

“ Frailty, thy name is woman.“ - Mals. 


Fraischeur, (/ri'shur, n. [O. Fr.; Fr. fraicheur.) 


Freshness; coolness. (R.) 


Fraise, n. [Fr.] (F»rt.) A defence consisting of pointed 


iron or wooden spikes, driven along the foot of the ex- 
ternal slope of the parapet, or the top of the escarp, in 
a horizontal or inclined position, so as to preveut the 
works being escaladed. — Worcester. 

Fra'ley, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill co.; 
pop. about 1,200. 


Fram'able, a. That may be framed. 


Framboee'sin, n. ( Med.) Sce Yaws. 


Frame, v.a. [A. S. fremman, gefremman, to form, to 


make; allied to Lat. formo, to shape, to fashion. Seo 
FonM.] To make; to execute; to effect; to put together 
in a regular or orderly manner; to coustruct; to fabri- 
cate by orderly construction and union of various parts; 
to fit; to adjust; to make suitable. — To make or com- 
pose, as laws; to regulate; to shape; to conform. — To 
form and digest by thought, as ideas: to contrive; to 
plan; to devise, as a scheme; to invent; to fabricate.— 
To place in a frame; to surround with a frame. 


—n. Anything framed or contrived: anything made to in- 


close, surround, or support something else; the skeleton 
of a building ; any fabric or structure composed of parts 
united; order; regularity; adjusted series or composi- 
tion of parta; form; scheme; structure; system; con- 
stitution; contrivance; projection, 


—Particular state, as of the mind. 


(Engineering.) The strong framework, outside the 
wheel, which supports the boiler aud machinery on the 
axes of a locomotive-engine. 

Frame’-bridge, n. ( Engineering.) A bridge built of 
beams of timber, and framed together, as it is techni- 
cally called, in such a manner that any weight which 
may be placed on the structure exerts a crushing or 
pulling strain on the timbers in the direction of the 
grain of the wood; any disposition of the pieces that 
may cause a strain to be exerted on them transversely 
to the direction of the fibres of the material being care- 
fully avoided. In making F.-B. of considerable span, 
the timbers are often put together to present tne torm 
of an arch, in the same manner in which centrings are 
formed on which arches of brickwork or masonry are 
constructed (seo CeNTRING); but, in the majority of 
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bridges of this class, the weight is either thrown on a 
horizontal tie-beam by oblique timbers which support a 
pathway above, and are framed (uto the tie-beam abut- 
ting firmly against it, and transmitting the weight in 
the jon of its length, as in the bridge of 

hausen, on the Rhine, in which no outward thrust is ex- 
erted against the piers on which the tie-beam which 
supports the structure is laid; or, on the contrary, in 
some, a great part of the weight is thrown on the abut- 
ments of the bridge by diagonal struts through which a 
considerable outward thrust is conveyed against them. 
F-B, are common in this country, where it may be said 
that this branch of the art has been brought to perfec- 
tíon. In erecting bridges of this description, care should 
be taken to prevent their decay, from exposure to the 
weather, as far as possible, by guarding against the set- 
tlement of water in the joints of the timbers, and to pro- 
mote a free circulation of the air about the ends of the 
beams that rest on or are imbedded in the masoury of 
the whole mass. Fig. 1058 represents a simple and use- 


ful form of F-B. It will be seen at once that a weight 
upon the bridge will exerta pulling strain upon the 
horizontal timber a b, and a crushing strain upon bc and 
ad, as well as upon the upper timbers, and that the 
main support is in ab, which must be tora asunder be- 
fore ad and be can be bent or displaced to any consid- 
erable extent. 

Framed, p.a. Made; fitted and united in due form; 

composed ; devised ; usted. 

Framer, n. One who frames; a maker; a contriver. 

Frame'work,». The frame; that which supports or 

incloses anything else; work done in a kind of a loom, 

called a frame. 

Fram ing. n. The of joining and fitting to- 

her any kind of work com of 4 number of dif- 

ferent parts, whether in wood or in metal, In carpen- 
try, however, this is generally called joining, and the 

carpenter who is employed on such work is termed a 

Joiner. In such trades as mathematical, optical, philo- 

sophical, and other complex instrument-making, the 

workman who does flat-filed work, and fits all the parts, 
aod puts the whole instrument ther, is called the 

JSramer, and his work framing. In the watch-trade, 

the man who frames all the parts her and bailds up 

the watch is called a fimisher, and his work is called fn- 
ishing, though it corresponds with what is called fram- 
ing in other trades, 

Fram'ingham, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Middlesex cò., abt. 21 m. W. by &. of Boston ; 
pop. of township abt. 5,000. 

Framp ton, in Ohio, n post-office of Lawrence co. 

Franc,» A French silver coin and money of account 

which forms the unit of the French monetary system, 

and has also been adopted as such by Belgium and 

Switzerland. The frane is coined of silver, nino-tenths 

fine, aud weighs five grammes, its value being about 20 

cents. The Kane is divided into 100 centimes. There 

are in France silver coins of . —— francs; and 


gold pieces of 20 and 40 francs. ia has also adopted 
the French money-system, ouly that the franc is called 
Lira nuwa. 
Franca, ( /ran'ka,) or VrLta-FRANCA-DO-IMPERADOR, n 
town of Brazil, abt. 270 m. N.N.E. of Sio0-Paulo, on the 
Mugi. 
Francavilla, ( /ran-ka-oesl'ya,) a town of 8. Italy, 
prov. Otranto, in a fertile dist., 23 m. W.8.W. of Brindisi, 
and 17 E.N.E. of Tarento. Manuf. Woollens, cotton 
stockings, earthenware, and snuf. In 1734 this ^r 
was partially destroyed by an earthquake. bp. 17,537. 
(RPunLIC or.) one of the richest, most impor- 
the states of Europe, in the W. 
f which it is TW p situated, between 
N., and Lon. 4° 50' W. and 8? 20° 
W. and N. the ish Channel (La 
), the Straits of Dover (Pus de Calais), and the | 
North Sea; N.E. by a conventional line running from | 
many the grand duchy of Lo semiarg, and Belgium E | 
many, y M xem! E gium ; E. 
the Alps, and the Jura and Vosges mountains; 8. the 
Mediterranean and Spain, and W. the Bay of Biscay and 
the Atlantic. I rp its ral boi 
except on the N.E., where its natural frontier shoul: 
be the Rhine. The shape of this country is an irregular 
hexagon, the sides of which might be drawn respec- 
tively along the English Channel, the Atlantic, the 
ees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, and the Vosges 
mountains. Its le N.W. to & E. (from the 
extremity of the dep. Finistère to Nice on Medi- 
terranean) is abt. m.; its maximum breadth (n line 
crossing former nearly at right angles) is about 629 
m. Length N. to &, Dunkerque to Perpignan, nearly 
600 m.; greatest breadth E. to W., between lat. 48° and 
40%, about 655 m.; least breadth E. to W. abt. its cen- 
tre 335 m. Inclusive of Corsica, and the three ta. 
of Alpes-Maritimes, Savoie, and Haute-Savoie, to 
Francè by ———— ee oM 
cial tables publisbed by the French govt., at abt. 52,857 
005 hi or sq.m. Folit. Die. France is di- 
vided Into 87 departments — 89 previous to the German 
war of 1870-71—formed out of the provinces into 
which France was formerly divided as follows: 


Gen. Desc. Frauce is indebted not ouly to her large 


it — 
|) and Savoy 


population, and the active spirit of ber people, but in a 
pet measure to her admirable geographical position, 
her commanding influence in Earopeanaffairs. Un- 
like any of the other States of Central Europe, she has 
the command of three seas, including those which wash 
both the N. and the S. shores of that continent. The 
NW. coast presents the two considerable peninsulas of 
Brittany and Cotentin, the bay of St. Malo between 
them, the sestuaries of the Seine, and the harbors of 
Moriaix, Cherbourg, Havre, Boulogne, Calais, and Dun- 
kerque. From the latter . to Calais, the shore is 
red by sandy downs (dunes). From the latter point 

to the mouth of the Seine, the coast is chiefly charac- 
terized by chalk and marl cliffs; further W., granitic 
cliffs alternate with low shelving shores. There is sel- 
dom deep water near the shore on this const; the bay 
of Cancale near Avranches, for instance, being left 
nearly dry at ebb-tide, and ngers at such times go 
from the mainland to Mt. St. Michel (Fig. 1059), across 


the mouths of the Seine and the 


salt marshes along the shore, produced by eruptions of 


the sea, The W. coast, formed in part by the peninsula 

— rock y, but grad- 
ually declines toward the 8.; and from the mouth of the 
Gironde to the foot of the Pyrenees it presents an un- 
broken line of Landes, or sandy downs and marshes, 
This coast is indented by numerous bays. The S. coast, 
except its E. part, is generally low, sandy, and bordered, 
where it surrounds the Gulf of Lyons, by numerous la- 
goons; and its harbors, excepting that of Tonlon and 
one or two others, are neither well sheltered nor easy of 
access Jslands. Excepting those at the mouth of the 


of Brittany, is at first elevated, bol 
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the sands in carriages. The W. part of this const is 
beset with rocks, which are especially numerous between 
Vire. Good harbors 
are few, and navigation ia rendered dangerous by vio- 
lent tides, the force of which is attested by numerous 
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Rhone, the islands around F, and belonging to her. are 
of little importance. On the W const the principal are 
Oleron, Ré, Yeu, Noirmontier, Belle-Ile, and Onessant, 
Ushant). In the Mediterranean are the isles of Hiéres, 
toneau, Peomégue, Ac, near Marseilles. In the 
chanuel are Brébat and a few rocky groups in the Bay 
of St, Malo, uf which 2 is the principal. Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Alderney, &c., belong to Eng., and are the 
only remains of the extensive tinions the English 
ouce possessed in F.— Mountiins. Of these the most con- 
siderable are those of the Alps, Pyrenees, Cevennes, Au- 
vergne, Jura, aud the Vosges. The Alps between F. and 
Toy have for their principal summits, Ventoux, Gene- 
vre, Vise, and Pelvoux, respectively 6,260, 11,786, 12,602, 
and 14,108 feet above the level of the ses. Among the 
ences, between F. and Spain, are the summits Canigon, 
Midi, and Perdu, respectively 9,140, 9,440, and nearly 
11,000 feet hi, Among the Cevennes are Lozère, 
S84, and Mezin, 5,794 feet high. The Auvergne have 
e Puy-de-Dime, 4,806; Cantal, 6,100, and Mont-d'Or, 
6,188 feet. It was in asceuding the Puy-de-Dôme that 
Pascal's famous discovery was made, that at greater ele- 
vations the height of the column of the mercury in the 
barometer is nished. The Jura, between F. and 
Switzerland, culminate in Reculet, 6,643 feet high, and 
the Vosges, between Lorraine and Alsace in the Ballou 
d'Alsace, 4,688 above the level of the sea, These sum- 
mits are given as the highest only within the boundaries 
of F. Rivers. The principal nre the Seine, Loire, Ga- 
ronne, and Rhone. The Seine falls into the Eng. Chan- 
nel. It is about 500 miles DE Its æstuary and the 
lower part of its course is subject to the phenomenon of 
the bore (q. v.), which sometimes occasions considerable 
damage. e Loire is the lw and traverses the 
centre of the empire, and falls into the Atlantic. It is 
about 620 m. long, 510 of which are navigable. The 
Garonne empties into the Bay of Biscay. It is about 350 
m. long, 294 of which are na’ le. e Rhône is 530 
m. long, and falls into the terranean, discharging 
by sarera branches, forming a delta. It is navı 
ble for310 m. The other rivers of importance are the 
Meuse, Moselle, Sambre, Scheldt, and Lys, flowing into 
the North Sea; the Somme, Oise, Orne, M 
Yonne, and Eure, flowing into the Eng. Channel; the 
Blavet, Vilaine, Adour, Alier, Cher, Indre, Vienne, 
Creuse, Mayenne, Sarthe, Gers, e, Ariège, Turn, 
and Lot, falling into the Atlantic; and the Aude, Hér- 
ault, Saone, Doubs, Isére, and Durance, falling into the 
Mediterranean. Most of the chief rivers are connected 
by canals, thus greatly increasing the means of internal 
communication ; and it is estimated that there nre nearly 
400 navigable streams, and 500 smaller ones in F. — La! es 
and Marshes. There are no lakes of impertance. The 
largest ís that of Grand Lien, in the dep. of the Lower 
Loire, It is only 6m, across. In Ain and Loire-et-Cher, 
marshes are numerous. The extensive lu, on the 
S. and S. W. coasts and elsewhere, are too shallow to be 
used otherwise than for fishing and salt-works, It ia 
estimated that about L of the area of Hi covered with 
foresta. Among these the principal are those of Ar- 
dennes, Fontainebleau, Compiégne, and Orleans. The 
2 anne ol the country is level or gently undu- 
ating. Geologically, the whole of F. may be considered 
as one extensive basin, the circumference and centre of 
which consist of primitive formations, the intermediate 
space being filled with those of a secondary and tertiary 
kind. The most widely diffused primary rocks are 
grunite, gneiss, micaceous and argillaceous schists, and 
primitive limestone, In Vendée, porphyry, diorite, and 
serpentines are found. In the calcareous rocks 
are very abundant, some of which contain great numbers 
of ic remains, even at an elevation of over 10,000 
feet. Porphyry of various kinds, some of which exhibit 
get beauty, is the prevailing rock of the Vos, The 
y-de- Dome and some other adjacent moun have 
a base of trachyte, and in the Vivrais especially, grunps 
of gigantic basaltic columns are met with, alternating 
with calcareous strata containing fresh-water shells. 
These rocks, with the traces of extinct craters, lava 
streams, and other volcanic products, clearly point to a 
time of comparatively recent volcanic activity in this 
region. The secondary formation occupies the space 
between the primitive formations of the centre and cir- 
cumference of F. They are generally calcareous or 
marly. It ison the thin soils of this formation that the 
wths yielding the finest Burgundy wines are raised 
the Cóte-d'Or. The deposits of F. are mostly 
calcareous, enclosing great quantities of shells and the 
remains of fossil mammalia of large size. The so-called 
* Paris Basin" is the most remarkable of these forma- 
tions. The most extensive alluvial district is that about 
the mouth of the Rhône, The soil of F. is, generally 
speaking, very superior, While there are vast tracts, 
— in Brittany, Anjou, and Gascony, of healthy 
and unproductive land; yet her productive soil bears a 
larger proportion to the entire extent of the country 
than in most of the n states. Exclusive of the 
departments of Savoy Nice, the soil of F. is divided 
as follows: 


Chestnuts, olives, mul , &c.. 

Pasture and waste lands. .. .. . 10790. 

Forest, water, roads, houses, and uncultivated... 23.60 
10000 
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F. has considerable 2 weal*h. AM 
ned in the greater number of depart ents, 

erg widely diffused, nud immense beds f salt suffi 
cient to eu ply the country for ages exist in Lorraine. 
Silver, led copper, mercury, zinc, tin, antimony, man- 
nese, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, chrome, and other rarer 

E inermis are met with; aud peat, asphaltam, naphtha, 
sniph ur, vitriol, alum, nitre, gypsum, porcelain, and 
ther clays, graphite, jet, asbestos, lithographic, mill 
2 Daiilding stone, marble, stato, granite, &c, are 
t he valuable mineral products, There are about 
seral springs, abt. 90 of which are frequented by 
visitors- The Climate of F. is not excelled by that of 
any other part of Europe Tue uiris generally pure, and 
the wir ters wild; though tlie differences of latitude, 
soil amd elevation and exposure, occasion fu this respect 
very rarat terial differences, Zul. The animals of F. are 
those comrumon to Europe generally. Prod. Wheat, bar- 
ley. onts. pulse, potatoes, truffles, and beet root, from 
which sagir is made; flax, hemp, tobacco, hups, dye- 
woods, sand medicinal plants In the S., olives, m 
grapes- figs, pomegranntes, citrons, and the pistachio 
nut. Kine vine is cultivated to the extent of abont a 
twenty-seventh part of the superficial area of the coun- 
try; Ad Burgundy, Bordeaux, and Champagne wines 
are produced of the most excellent quality. Timber for 
carpentry and ee ei ang pares isl ly grown; 
ee d in the S., the cork-tree abounds. Manf. In the do- 
velopment of these, France has been particularly active 
in the nineteenth century. In the produce of iron and 
steel goods she has m immense advances, without 
neglecting other industrial arts, for which she has long 
been  fuarned. Ler most important manufactures are 


Ai 


bili 


nt in 1871.) 


those of watches, jewelry, arms, cabinet-work, canach- 
bailditage. pottery, glass crystal, musical instruments, 
chemicals, oil, soap, beetroot-suger, dyeing, paper-mak- 
ing, printing, woollens, silks, linens, cottons, carpets, 
shawls, acid lace, Com, The chief commercial harbors 
of France are Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nantes, [lavre-do- 
Grace, St. Malo, L'Orient, Bayonne, Duukerque, Dieppe, 
and Rochelle. Marseilles trades with the West Indies 
and the Levant; Bordeaux, with the Kast and West In- 
dies aad with the north of Europe, to a great extent in 
wine. Nantes has likewise a share of the colonial and 
wine trade. Havre is a principal seaport. Her chief 
commercial relations are carried op with the following 
countries :—Belgiam, Switzerland, England, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, the United States nud. her own colonies. 
With these states the imports and exports amount to 
about one-sixth of the whole external commerce of the 
fountry. — The principle of free trade was adopted in 
1860. ei in 1880 amounted to $592.194,800, of 
which tlie U. &. contributed $Y4.197.451 The exports for 
the same period were j//7:,961,400, of which this country 
Teceivend EMMAT. In 1880 there «ere 13,571 m. of 
railway in operation in F, and 89,522 m. of telegraph. 
Go. Previous to the establishment of a republican gov- 
erument. in ISTO (for which see SUPPLEMENT) the gov- 
erument was an hereditary monarchy, with the title 
9f emperor in the sovervign, There were three houses 
1 le; lation, — the Senate, the Legislative Body, and 
e Council of State. The Senate, limited to 150 meni- 
rs, was composed of cardinals, marshals, admirals, and 
9f such citizens as the Emperor might think proper to 
1 to the dignity of senators, They were appointed for 
— And each senator had à salary of $6.00) per annum, 
. talative Body was elected by the people on the 
Principle of nniversal suffrage, and in the proportion of 
Pen representative to Jó,000 electors, They were elected 
F © Years, and liad a salary of $500 per month during 
Fes Period of each session. The Council of State, num- 
cans from W to 50, was appointed by the Emperor, aud 
prout d over by lum, There were I1 ministerial depart- 
py AU, the headsof which wereappointedand discharged 
c © Emperor. 1 — took rank according to the 
wines of time they liad been members of the council, 
redi the exception of the Minister of State, who hud the 
fiStedence of all the rest. The Emperor was irresponsi- 
the tad his persou inviolable. He was tlie fountain of all 
ich ors and dignities in the state, was commander- 
mak ief of the army and navy, and had the right to 
tan © Peace and declare war. No law was valid unless 
nam P Oned by him, and justice was administered in his 
tion e The Council of State prepared under the direc- 
lw Of the sovereign and his ministers such projects of 
801 as wereto be nid before the Legislative Body, and to 
matt. difficulties which might arise inadministrative 
libet tr». The ministers took part, ez officio, in the de- 
TAtions of the Council of State. It was the duty of 
Kislative Body to discuss aud vote any laws sent 
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before it by the Council of State, as well as the annual 
budget of income and expenditure of the government. 
The Senate lone had the right to receive petitions. and 
the votes of the LegislativeBinly were not effective with- 
out the sanction of the Senate. Changes in the funda- 
mental laws of the realm might be proposed by the Sen- 
ate, with the concurrence of the ministers ; and should 
such modifications be approved by the Emperor, they 
were called Senatus-consulle, Itwas the specinlduty of the 
Senate to oppose tlie promulgation of all laws contrary 
to the constitution, religion, public morals, freedom of 
conscience, individnal liberty, and equality of all citi- 
zeus before the law. The Senate was summoned, and the 
duration of its sittings fixed by imperial decree. Justice. 
There is a justice of the peace iu each canton, a 
court of the first [ustance for each arrondissement, a 
provisional court uf appeal iu 27 of the principal towns, 
aud a tribunal of commerce in every place where mer- 
cantile differences are likely to occur, In addition to 
this, there are tribunals ot police, or poy municipal 
cuurts, fur the punishment v” small delinquencies ; uud 
tribuuals of commerce, composed of merchants, who net 
without salary. There is, besides, the Cour de Cussation, 
or highest court o£ A, which is stationary at Paris, and 
takes cognizance of all appeals from the Zi provincial 
courts, Juries are omployed in criminal cases only. — 
Education. The educational system of France ix gov- 
ernmental, and is prosided over by a Minister of Public 
Iustructiun. There aro primary schools; town schools: 
called secondary schools or colleges; lycées, now called 
Government colleges: and large previncinl schoola, 
where the pupils meet in elusses nnd tanght Latin Greek, 
Mathematics, nnd rhetoric, Lastly come the universities, 
or academies, which, including those of Paris, are 26 in 
number, Keligion. The Koman Catholic is the dominant 
religion of F, but each citizen is protected in the profos- 
sion of the religion of his choice. Ninety seven per cent. 
of tue population is Catholic. Finances. By the budget of 
1889, the grand total of revenue was 2,755,070,170 francs 
($551,214,075), almost absorbed by the expenses in pre- 
vision. Total of the national debt $3,750,337,125, the 
interest of which figures at 84. , %% In the budget 
of expenses for I Army and Navy. In 1880 the 
state of the regular army was organized as follows: 


Infantry. — 281,601 
Cavalry, . 68,617 
Artillery. . 66.331 
Other troops, 86,148 


Total, 502,697 men and 120,874 horses. 

The mobilized war strength presented a total of 1,350,000 
men. In Iss! the navy consisted of 40 fronclads, 264 
unarinored screw steamers, 62 paddle steamers, and 
113 sailing vessels; total war navy 49% vessels, armel 
with 2,4 guns. This navy is manned by 1,565 ofi- 
cers, and 81.540 seamen and marínes.—Cbmies, The 
colonies and foreign dependencies of France are: — 1. 
In America, the islands of Martinique, Marie-Galante, 
Guadaloupe, Desirade, Saintes, a part of St. Martin in 
the Antilles, French Guiana and Cayenne, with St. Pierre 
and Miquelon near Newfoundland, nt the mouth of 
the Sr. 8 forming a total area of 80,400 sq. 
m. with 301,323 inhabitants. 2 In Africa, Algeria, 
Senegal, awl Goree on the W. coast, and the islands 
Bourbon and St. Marie in the Indian Ocean, certain 
A of Madagascar, and, since 158423, the islands 
ayotta and Nossi-Be; in 1543 France also took pusses- 
sion of Assinie on the W., of the Gull Coast of Guinea. 
The total possessions in Africa cover an area of 363,081 
sq. miles, with a population of 3.94, % souls, 3. In 
Asia, Pondicherry and Karakal on the Coromandel 
const, Mahé on the coast of Malabar, Yanaon in Orissa, 
Chandernagore in Bengal, and Saigon in Cochin-China, 
taken possession of in 1563; altogether, 23,000 aq. m., with 
abt. 1,252,287 inhabitants. 4. In the Pucifie Ocean, the 
two gioups of the Marquesas ind Tahiti, taken ion 
of in 1541, and the island of New Caledonia in 1554, the 
whole forming an area of 9,560 sq. m., with 9,946 in- 
habitants The colonies nre subjected to special laws. 
Pop., with Algerin and colonies, 35,192,004. — Hist. Be- 
fore the time of Cæsar, the whole of F. was known to 
the Romans by the name of Transalpine Gaul; but after 
its conquest it was divided inte the four provinces of 
Provincia Romanorum (Vrovence), Gallia Aquitanica, 
Celtica, and Belgica. In the Sih century it was sub- 
divided into 17 provinces, inclusive of all the territory 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, At the latrer epoch the 
Germanic nations began to pour in an irresistible tor- 
rent over Gaul; the Visigoths established themselves in 
the W. and S., from the Loire to the Pyrences, where 
they established a kingdom that lasted till about 54, 
The Burgundians, in a similar manner, settled in the E.. 
from the Lake of Geneva to the Rhine, and afterwards 
stretched along the Khone to the Mediterranean. The 
independent sovereignty they erected lasted till about 
532. The Franks, whose dominion swallowed up those 
of both the foregoing tribes, had been long settled in 
the N.; and Pharamond, their chief in 420, is considered 
the founder of the French monarchy, as be was of the 
first or Merovingian race of Frankish kiugs. In 455 
Clovis defeated Syagrius, the Roman general, at Soissons, 
and finally extingnished the Roman power in the W.; 
and in 507, by his victory over the Visigoths, he rendered 
himself master of all the country between the Loire and 
the Garonne. On the death of Clovis, iu 511, his domin- 
ions were divided into four kingdoms, — those of Paris, 
Metz, Soissons, and Orleans, each governed by one of 
his four sons. These, however, were reuni in 558. 
In 732 Charles Martel defeated the Saracens, who had 
effected the conquest of a great part of the S. uf France, 
iu a great battle, and ultimately succeeded in expelling 
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them from the kingdom. In 751 the Carlovingian dy- 
nasty commenced in the person of Pepin le Bref, son of 
Charles Martel, and was carried to the summit of its 
power by Charlemagne, the sun of Pepin. Under the 
first race of kings the country was prey to bloodshed, 
spoliation, and anarchy; industry and commerce were 
almost unknown, or extended ouly to the protection 
and barter of a few indispensable articles. Nor was 
this condition much ameliorated during the rule of the 
succeeding race, Chariemngue, indecd, encouraged trade 
and manufactures in the towns, which before his reign 
were chiefly confined to the cloister, or practwed by 
isolated individuals; bat after his death things returned 
to their original state of confusion — Umler his immediate 
successur F. was aguin divided into four parts and the 
Normans began: to ravage its N. provinces; the power 
of the nobility also rapidly increased: and the Inst sov- 
ereign of the Carlovingian dynasty, Louis V., in 9856-7, 
assessed only the town of Laon. liis wuccessor, Hugh 
t, count of Paris and Orleans, the founder of the 
third race of kings, governed only the Ile-de-France, 
Picardy, and the Orleannais; the dukes of Normandy, 
Brittany, Aquitaine, Guscony, Lorraine, and Burgundy, 
the counts of Flanders, Champagne, Vermandois, Ton- 
louse, and several minor seigneurs, shared among them 
the rest of the modern kingdom. By degrees, however, 
all the preat fiefs fell in various ways to the crown. 
Vermandois was united to it by Philip Augustus; Tou- 
louse and Perche, by Lonis IX.; Champagne, in 1274; the 
Lyonnais, Danphiny,and Languedoc, in the Lith century; 
Berri, Normandy, Gascony, Burgundy, Anjou, Maine, 
and Provence, in the 15th; Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Brit- 
tany, Lorraine, and considerable territories in the S. W., 
in the 16th; and Flanders, Artois, Franche-Comté, and 
Alsace in the 17th century, While the monarchy gained 
in consistency and extent, the regal power was making 
constant advances, The political rights and privileges 
which the nobles exercised under the feudal system 
were the olijects of continual attacks on the part of the 
crown, which, though sometimes defeated. were in most 
instances succeasfal, At length, under the administra 
tion of Richelieu, the nobles were stripped of all power; 
aud there being no other body in the state, with the 
exception of the parliaments, — which had degenerated 
into little else than courts of law,— that enjoyed any 
constitutional privileges, the power of the crown was 
raised above control. Under the vigorous, and for a 
lengthened period prosperous, government of Louis 
XIV., the royal prerogative arrived at a maximum. 
But the close of this reign was eminently unprosperous; 
and the wars in which Lonis had been long engaged, 
the burdens they obliged bim to impose on his subjects, 
and the vast debts he had contracted, produced not only 
reat suffering and misery, but also great discontent, 
uring the regency and the subsequent part of the reign 
of Louis X V., nbuses of all sorts multiplied on all hands, 
nnd were no longer concealed by the dazzling splendor 
and magnificence of the preceding period ; the most 
worthless parasites obtained a predominating influence 
at court; the command of teets und armies. was in- 
trusted to the merest imbeciles; the finances were in- 
volved in the greatest disurder; and France and Europe 
were scandalized and diszusted by the grew sensuality 
and vulgar pron pay of the king and his intimate asso- 
cistes. Louis XVI., who ascended the throne in 1774, 
was nctnated by the best intentions, but he wanted the 
firmness of purpose and capacity required in s desperate 
merisis. The abuses that infected the whole frame of 
society, though destructive of the public interests, were 
either really advantageous, or believed to be so, to a vast 
number of nue including the nobility and clergy: 
and it would have uired a mind of a very different 
order from that of Louis to have frustrated the solicitu- 
tions, intrigues, and cabals of such poweriul parties, and 
to have safely carried through the reforms that had be- 
come indispensable, At length, after a variety of futile 
expedients had been in vain resorted to, it was resolved, 
in 1789, to hold a meeting of the States-General, which 
had not been convened since 1614, for effecting the neces 
fary changes, and averting a public bankruptcy. This 
was the commencement of that trem revolution 
which cost Louis XXI. the crown and his life, and de- 
stroyed every vestige of the govt. and institutions that 
existed when it broke ont. The atrocities connected 
with the Revolution were the wild, but not unnatural 
excesses of an uninstructed populace, that had suddenly 
been emancipated from a state of extreme degradation. 
The proecriptions and — by which the Kevolution 
was accompanied continued till Napoleon attained to the 
supreme direction of affuirs. The talents of this extraor- 
dinary man were surpassed only by liis ambition, which, 
by overstepping all bounds, precipitated bim into enter- 
prises that ultimately led to his overthrow. In 1814, 
the Bourbon was replaced npon the throne; but the elder 
branch had profited as little ns the Stuarts in England, 
under similar circumstances, by the lessons of adversity, 
nnd in 1530 they were reéxpelled from the kingdom, The 
crown was then offered, under certain conditions, to 
Louis Philippe, Duke d'Orleans, by whom it was ac- 
cepted, He has the merit of having contributed, under 
very difficult circumstances, to maintain, for a length- 
ened period, the peace of F. aud Euro But he alien- 
ated the public by his plans for advancing and enrichin 
his children, and by the corruption which pervad 
every department of his government. This led to the 
revolution of Feb, 24, 1845, and the establishment of the 
republic, presided over by a Provisional Government. 
A new constitution having been voted by a * Corstit- 
nent Assembly” of 900 members, Prince Lonis Napoleon 
was elected head of the republic, for4 Tari by 5,502,543 
votes, on the luth of December, 1848. The Prince Prest 
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dent dissolved the National Assembly by a coup , France, (Isle of.) See Mauritius, 


Dee. 2, 1531, and having remodelled the constitution, , 
appealed to universal suifrage, which decreed him presi- 
dent for 10 years, by 7,509,210 votes, on the 21st of Dec., 
1851. Byna third vote, Louis Napoleon was chosen. Em- 
peror of Frauce, by 7.864, 180 against 231,145 votes, on 
the 22d Nov, 1352. The elect of the people accepted the 
Imperial dignity, and assumed the title “ Napoleon III. 
Emperor ot the French, by the grace of God and the | 
will of the people," on the Ist of Dec., 1852. For an 
acccunt of the Tuportant events in the history of F. | 
during the reign of Napoleon, see the art. NAPOLEON | 
III. Foran account the disastrous war of France 
against Germany, in 1870-71, the downfall of the em- 
ire, the establishment of the republican government. in 
870, &c., see the art. Franck in the Supplement, page 
1031. Pop. 1872, 36,102,921 ; in 1877, 36,905,788, 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE oF THE SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE. 
A.D. M "ROVINGIANS, 
418. Pharamond. 
428. Clodion. 
447. Meroveus. 
458. Childeric I, 
481. Clovis I. 
Thierry I. (Austrasia or Metz). 
Clodomir (Orleans). 
Childebert I. ( Paris). 
Clotaire I. (Soissons or Neustria). 
534. Theodebert I. (Metz). 
518. Theodebald (Metz). 
558. Clotaire I. (France). 
Caribert ( Paris). 
Gontran (Orleans and Burgundy). 
Chilperic I. (Soissons). 
Sigebert I. (Austrasia 
575. Childebert II. (Austrasian). 
593. Ditto. (Burgundy). 
591. Clotaire II. (Soissons). 
613. Ditto. France). 
595. Thierry II. ( Burgundy). 
* 1 Theodebert II. (Austrasia). 
628. bert I. 
638. Sigebert II. (Austrasia). 
* 1 Clovis IT. (Soissons and Burgundy). 
656. Clovis Il, (France). 
600. f Clotaire III. (Soissons and Burgundy). 
Childeric II. (Austrasia). 
670. Childeric 1I. (France). 
673. Dagobert II. (Austrasia). 
Thierry III. (Soissons and Burgundy). 
691. Clovis IT. (Nenstria and Burgundy). 
695. Childebert III. “ *. 
711. Dagobert III. 
115. Chilperic II. 
717. Clotaire IV. 
120. Thierry IV. 
131. (Interreguum.) 
142. Childeric III. 
CARLOVINGIANS, 


A.D. A.D. 
752. Pepin (the Short). 881. Charles the Fat (em- 
768. Charles L, Charle- peror). 

887. Eudes, 


magne (the Great). 
814. Louis I., (le Débon-| 898. r TIL. (the Sim- 
ple. 


naire). 
840. Charles II. (the Bald.)| 922. Robert I. 
923. Rudolph, (or Raoul.) 


877. Louis II. (the Stam- 
935. Louis IV. (d'Outre- 


— 
879. Lonis III., and Carlo- mer.) 
man, 954. Lothaire. 
882. Curloman (alone). 984. Louis V. (Ie Fainéant.) 


CAPETIANS. 
987. Hugh Capet. 1226. Lonis IX. (St. Lonis.)| 
996, Kobert I 1270. PhilipTII. (theBold.)| 
103). Henry I. 


1285. Philip IV. (the Fair.) 
1060. Philip I. 


J314. Louis X.. the Head- 

1108. Louis VI. (the Fut.) strong (Hutin). 
1137. Louis VII. (the| 1316 John I. 

Young.) 1416. Philip V. (the Long 
1180. Philip TI.. Augustus.| 1322. Char! eT V (thefalk.) 
1223. Louis VIIL(theLion.) 

HOUSE OF YALOIS, 
1328. Philip VL, de Valois.| 1498. Lonis XII. 
1350. John II. (the Good.)| 1515. Francis I. 
1364. Charles. (thre Wise.) 1547. Henry II. 
1380. Cbarles VI. 1559. Francis IT. 
1422. Charles VIL 1560, Charles IX. 
1461. Louis XI. 1574. Henry III. 
1483. Charles VIII. 
HOUSE OF BOURBON. 

1589. HenryIV(ofNavarre)| 1774. Louis XVI. 
1610. preme vi teer 1793. Louis X VIT. (merely 
1643. LonisXIV.(leGrand nominally a king). 
1715. Lonis XV. (the Well- 

beloved.) 


1792. Convention. 
1795. Directory. 


1804. Napoleon I. 1815 
. Nnpoleon I. 1815. Napol I. (again). 
1514. Lows XVIII. (king), W 


HOUSE OF BOURNON RESTORED. 
1815. Louis XVIII. | 1821. Charles X. 


HOUSE. OF ORLEANS, 
1830. Louis Philippe I. | 1848. Republic. 
THE EMPIRE RESTORED. 
1852. Napoleon ILI. | 1870, Tux RePUnLIC. 
Bee FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


511. 


561. 


“ 


“ 


THE REPUBLIC. 
| 1799. Consulate. 


France's Creek, in Wisemsin, al’. 0. of Manitowoc co. 

Fran'cesville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Pulaski 
co, ubt. O m. N. of Lafayette. 

France'za, un island of Brazil, prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
a short distance S. W. of Cupe Frio. 

Franche-Comté, ( /ranzh. kom'tai,) an ancient prov. 
of France, adjacent to. Switzerland and Lorraine. Its 
capital was Besancon, and it is now divided into the deps. 
of Haute-Saône, Jura, and Doubs. This province, con- 
quered by the Franks in 534, formed part of the duchy 
of Burgundy, and was bestowed on Pbilip II. of Spain 
on his marriage with Isabella, daughter of Henry IH. of 
France, in 1559. Louis XIV. conquered it in 1668, and 
restored it to Spain by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
May 12, 1665. He conqnered it agxin in 1674, and it was 
finally ceded to France by Spain, by the treaty of Nime- 

guen. Sept 17, 1678. 

Franchise. x. [rr from franc, free. See FRANK 
Freedom: liberty; u particular privilege or right gran 
by a sovereign or state to an individual or to a number 
of persons.— The right of voting in an election. 

—v. a. To enfranchise; to make free. See ENFRANCHISE. 

Fran’chisement, n. See Ev rnancnisement. 

Francia, ( /raxchr-a,) an emineut painter, whose real 
name was Francesco RAIDOLINI, was B. at Bologna in 
1450. It is now known that FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA, 
celebrated as a type-fonnder, is the sume person as F. the 
painter. In his youth he was a goldsmith and an en- 
graver of medals, but afterwards applied himself wholly 
to painting. Being employed by Rafaelle, in 1517, to 

lace his picture of St. Cecilia in a church at Bologna, it 
L said that he was so struck with its beauty, and con- 
vinced of his own inferiority to Rafaelle, that he fell into 
a despondingstate, which hastened his end. He had, how- 
ever, nearly lived bis threescore years and ten. D. 1518. 

Fran'ein, Un. Jose Gaspar Ropricuez, the celebrated 
dictator of Paraguay, was the son of a small French pro- 
prietor in that country, and B. at Assuncion, in 1757. 
His mother was a Creole. Arrived at the proper age, 
he was sent to the university of Cordova, with a view to 
entering the church; but his plans underwent a change 
while he was still a student, and on his return to his 
native town with the degree of doctor of laws, he began 
his public career as a barrister. His high reputation 
for learning, but still more for honesty and indepen- 
dence, procured him an extensive practice; and he 
devoted himself to lexal pursuits for thirty years, vary- 
ing his professional avocations with a perusal of the 
French Eacyclopedic writers, and with the study of 
mathematics and mechanical philosophy, to which he 
remained addicted throughout his life, In 1811, soon 
after the revolution in the Spanish possessions of South 
America became general, Dr. F., then in his 54th year, 
was appointed secretary to the independent junta of 
Paragnay ; and such was the ability he displayed in this 
capacity, that on the formation of a new congress, called 
in 1813, he was appointed consul of the republic, with 
Yegros for his colleague. From this moment the affairs 
of his country underwent a favorable change; the 
finances were husbanded ; peace was obtained in Para- 
guay, while the rest of the South American continent 
wasaprey toanarchy; and the people's gratitude to their 
deliverer was characteristically exhibited in conferrin. 
upon him, in 1817, unlimited despotic authority, whic 
he exercised during the remainder of his life. D. 1840. 

Framn'cie, a. Relating to the Franks, or to their lan- 
gnage; Frankish. 

Frnan'cis I., King of France, n. 1494, succeeded to the 
throne in 1515, on the death of Lonis XIL, who died 
without male issue. Scarcely had he ascended, than 
he, a8 grandson of Valentino of Milnn, put himself at 
the head of an army to assert his right over the Mila- 
nese. The Swiss, who opposed him in his entry into 
the duchy, were defeated at Marignano (or Melegnano), 
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Fig. 1061. — FRANCIS l., KING OF FRANCE. 
and Milan fell immediately after this victory. After a 
short war with England, the famons interview between 
Henry VIII. and F. took place, in 1520, in Flanders, 
which, from the magnificence displayed on the occasion, 
was called * the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” q, v. In 


inherited the 
laid claim to 


the same year, Charles V. of Spain havin; 
empire after the death of Maximilian, 
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the imperial dignity, and declared war E. ve 
rival. In this struggle, however, he met 

but reverses. After the defeat of Marshal 
Bicoca, in 1522, the retreat of Bonnivet, and 
death (see these names), F. was himself, in 
at Pavia, and taken prisoner. The fight 
fierce one, and the king wrote to his mot 
lost, except honor.” Led captive into Spain, 
recovered his liberty at the cost of an onerons „ 
signed at Madrid in 1526; bnt which was not 

carried out. He immediately the war 
Italy, met with fresh defeats, and concluded a 


ie 


i 
I 
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ture, which flourished dn 
called the * Father of Letters. 


Medicis, B. 
at Fon- 
taineblean, 
15944. He 
succeeded 
his father 
in July, 
1559, hav- 
ing in the 
preceding 


Lorraine 

first minis- 

ter, aud his 

brother 

the dnke of 

Guise, com- 

mander-i n- 

chief. The 

insole nce 

and cruelty 

of their 

rule pro- à 

duced pro- Fig. 1062. — COSTUME OF FRANCIS u. 

found dis- (France.) 

content, P 

and led to the conspiracy of Amboise, and the beginning 

of the civil war — the Catholics and Protestants. 

The states-general were convoked at Orleans in 1560, and 

the prince of Conde. who had the Protestants, was 

there arrested, and sentenced to death; Imt the sentence 

was not executed in consequence of the death of the 
AME pa Wr Dec., 1560, du. 

rancis I. . peror of Germany, B. 1708, was 

of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. He inherited his duchy 

from his futher, in 1729, and six years ee 

changed it for that of Tuscany, which the death 

last of the Medicis had re vucaat. In 1736 he 

married Maria Theresa, the ter of the 

Charles VI. On the death of the latter. he the 

imperial dignity with the Elector of , " 

France supported, and who took the name of 

VIL; he was, however, defeated, and Francis reigned 

peuacenbly for twenty years. D. 1765.— His character 

was tarnished by avarice. He had sixteen children, 

among whom was Joseph II., who succeeded him, and 

the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 1 
Francis II.. Emperor of Germany, and I. of Austria, B. 

1768, succeeded his father, Leopold II., in 1792, as em- 

peror of Germany, king of Bohemia, Hungary, &e. 

the very commencement of his reign, he to 

a war against France, in which he was 

was, in 1797, obliged to sign the treaty of 

which deprived him of the Netherlands and. . 

Another war taking place with the same power, he was 

not more fortunate than in the first, and was beaten at 

Marengo, and lost, by the treaty of Luneville, in 1801, 

all his possessions on the Rhine. Ina third 

undertaken in 1805, the French were victorious over 

armies at Klchingen, Ulm, and Austerlitz; and 

treaty of Presburg still further diminished his 

Renouncing now the title of Emperor of Germany, 

took that of Austria, under the name of Francis I. He 

tried again the fate of battles in 1809; bnt the 

of Eckmühl and Wagram led to the peace of 

brunn; to cement which more strongly, his 72 

Maria Louisa was, in 1810, given to Ni J 

withstanding this alliance, however, he, in 1813, 

the coalition against his son-in-law, and contribut 

siderably to his overthrow. 

him again in 


Francis Joseph, in 1848. 
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poverty, he drew up rules for their use, which being 
sanctioned by Pope Innocent ILL, the order of Francis- 
cans was established, So rapidly did they increase, that 
in 1219 he held a chapter which was attended by 5000 
friars. After having nowle a fruitless effort to convert 
the sultan Meleddin, he returned to Assisi, where he n. 
in 1226, nud was canonized by Pope Gregory LX. in 1230. 

Fran'cis de Paulo, St., n. at Panlo, Calabria, 1416. 
He was ght up in a Franciscan convent; and re- 
tired to n cell on the desert part of the coast, where he 
soon obtained followers, built a monastery,und. thua 
commenced a new order, called Minims. He enjoined 
on his disciples a total nbstinence from wine, fesli, and 
fish; besides which they were always to go barefoot and 
never sleep on n bed. D. in France, 1507, and was can- 
onized by Leo X, 

Francis de Sales, St., bishop of Geneva, founder of 
the Order of the Visitation, was burn of a noble Savoyard 
family. nt the chateau of Sales, near Geneva, in 1567, 
Ho was educated by the Jesuits at Paris, studied law at 
Pudna, and having a strong bent to theology and a re- 
ligious life, entered the Church. Earnest and success- 
ful ns a preacher, he was sent, in. 1501, with his kins- 
man, Louis de Sales, to preach in the duchy of Chablnis, 
aud bring back, if possible, to the Catholic church the 
followers of Calvin. He had a large measure of success. 
Mis conferences with Théwlore de Bese, Calvin's succes- 
sor, at Geneva, were, however, without result. He went 
to Paris in 1602, preached there with great snccess, aud 
steadily refused the offers of dignities made by the 
French king. The same year he was appointed bishop 
of Geneva, and taking St. Charles. Borrumeo as his 
model, applied himself zealously to the reform of the 
diocese aud its monasteries, He was disinterested and 
free from worldly ambition, and declined the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat and the renewed invitations of the king of 
France, In 1610 he founded the Order of the Visitation, 
of which the first directress was his friend Madame de 
Chantal, He was sent again to Paris in 1615, and died 
in 1622. His best known works are the “ Introduction 
de la Vie Dévote," * Philethée, ou Traité de l'amour de 
Dieu,” and his * Lettres Spirituelles,” He was canon- 
ized by Pope Alexander VIT. in 1665. 

Frnaneis'enn, „ pl. ( Eccl. Hist.) One of the four 
orders of mendicant friars, who were termed Francis- 
cans after their founder St. Fraucis ; Gray, from their 
gray clothing; and Minor, or Minorites, in token of 
their humility. — 
The order was es- 
tablished by St. 
Francisat Assisi, in 
Naples, in 1208. It 
was distinguished 
by vows of absolute 
poverty and a re 
nunciation of all 
the pleasuresof the 
world, the members 
being strictly pro- 
hibited from hav- 
ing any property 
whatever. Therulo 
of the order, sanc- 
tioned by the Pope 
in 1210 and 12; 
destined them 
beg and preach. 
The popes granted 
them many exten- 
sive privileges, 
which excited the 
envy and opposi- 
tion of tlie secular 
clergy, upon whose 
rights they often 
mule great en- 
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gona, and after a courte of 70 m. falling into the Medi- 
terranean, 1 m. from Tarragone. 

Frnun'colin, „ (Zi.) A genusof birds, chez nilied 
tu Purtiidges, from whieh th y are only visting uished by 
n stouter bill, aud. a large Gal, The species ure natives 
of the Old World. 

|Fran'colite, v. (Min) A variety of apatite or phos 
phate of line, q 

Franco'nia. is nime was originally applied to the 
German ceautry on both sides of the Maine, which was 
colouiged by Frankish settlers under Thierry IL. videst 
son of Clovis I, who sneceeded to his father’s German 
possessions in ll. Connal, Duke or Count of Franco- 
nin, wns elected King of Germany Nov, S. 911, and prin- 
ces of the same Louse eccujied the throne from 1024 
till 1250. The Emperor Wenceslnus, in 1357, divided the 
empire into four circles, of which Franconia and Thu- 
rir coustituted one ; and Maximilian I, in 1512, erect- 
ed Frurconia into a distinct circle, In 1806 it was 
divided among Würteniberg, Baden, Hesse-Cassel, the 
Saxon duchies, and Bavaria, but since 1814 the greater 
part has belonged to Bavarin, where the districts or 
circles of Upper. Middle, and Lower Franconia were es- 
tablished in 1537. Upper F. includes the N E. portion 
of Bavaria. It is watered by numerous rivers, us the 
Maine, Raub, Saale, Kc nnd it is intersected by tho 
Fichtelgelirge and by the hilly ravines of the Bülimer-, 
Franken andl Steiger-Wald. The valleys produce 
cropa and fruit, and the district is rich in minerala, 
Middle F., which abuts upon W ürtemberg. is intersected 
by branches of the Franconian Jura chain, bnt has few 
rivers of importance besides the Regnitz and Altmühl, 
which are connected by the great Ludwig Canal. It 

produces good wine, but is principally celebrated for its 

5 Lower F., which cccupies the N. W. part 
of Bavaria, is traversed by the Spessart, the Rhiinge- 
Lirge, and the Steiger-Wald, and watered by the Maine 
and Saale. Itis the richest and best cultivated of the 
Franconian circles, and is celebrated for the excellence 
of ita wives, the Steiner and Leister. The district is 
noted for its mineral springs nt Kissingen, Brückenau, 
Orb, and Wipfeld.— See BAVARIA. 

Franconia, in Minnesda, a towuship of Chicago co.; 
pop. abt, 200 

Franco'nin, in New Hamprhire, a post-township of 
Grafton co., abt, 75 m. N. by M. of Concord, It is situ- 
ated in the midst of the magnificent scenery of the 
White Mountains, and contains the celebrated natural 
curiosity called the Old Man of the Mountain, consist- 
ing of 5 immense granite blocks, on an overhanging 


re — tQ: CranLrS, Emperor of Austria, n. 
af D ocended e throne, Dec, 2.1848, On mounting 
tho throne he found the empire shaken by internal dis- 
gensicns; and his first step was to promise a free and 
constitw tional government to the country. The course 
f events however, compelled him to clove the national 
se ra bod y, and to assume nbsolute power, Assisted by 
Prince T ae eaaa and after his death hy Count 
Buel and laron Bach, he centralized the governments 
of his laeterozeneous nationalities at Vienna, aud, aided 
by Herr Von Brück, insugurated a series of fiscal und 
commercial reforms farorable to the interests of ‘the 
mid 11 Classes. In 1853-4, the emperor endeavored, 
though án vain, to induce the Czar Nicholas to abandon 
his ambi tious designs against Turkey, and further ex- 
cited that antocrat’* displeasnre by refusing to assist 
Russia wgainst the Western Powers, whose rulers also 
felt agerivved, becanse he resolved to remain neutral. 
and decl ined to throw the weight of hia name into their 
scale. The unwillingness of Austria to make common 
cause with the Western Powers has been severely punn- 
ished, for had she joined the alliance against Rossin in 
1854, im all probability Lonis Napoleon would not have 
crossed the Alps and dictated the pesce of Villafrunen. 
It is, therefore, more than probable thut her reluctance 
to act against Ruin in that war was the canseof her 
losing Lombardy three years later. The emperor is tall 
and handsome. At Solferino he gave proof of bravery 
amoun ting almost to rashness, In April, 1854, he mar- 
ried the Princess Elizabeth Amalie Eugenie, daughter 
of the Duke Maximilian-Joseph, and cousin, on her 
mother’s ride, to the King of Bavaria. The plenipoten- 
tiaries Of Anstria, Prussia, and Denmark nesembled nt 
Vienna te consider the teris of a peace, Jnly 26. 1864, 
which wen concluded Oct. 30. The convention of Gas- 
tein, siggued Aug. 14, 1565, which transferred the gov- 


Fig. 1063. — rraxcis JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AURTRIA. 


ernment of Schleswig to Prussia, and that of Holstein 
to Austria, was a few days after confirmed by the em- 
peror and the king of Prussia at Salzl,urg. The em- 

ror issued an important manifesto to his people, Sept. 

in which he expressed very conciliatory intentions 
towards the peoples of Hungary and Croatia, At the 
beginning of 1866, the armaments against Prussia com- 
Menced, and an imperial order was issued May 6, placing 
the whole army on a war-footing, nnd eo rating the 
army of the north on the frontiers of Bohemia and Sile- 
sia. he emperor published a manifesto relative to the 
impending contest, June 17, the Prussian minister hav- 


Fig. 1064, — A FRANCISCAN, 
ng received his passports June 12, The emperor showed 


much devotion in the struggle which ensued, andl the 
fortunes of war having proved adverse (see PRUSSIA), at 
once made peace and applied his energies to the difficult 
task of reconstructing the empire, In 1867, the T 
put an end to the hostilities of Hungary by rest: " 
ing the constitntion of that country; e" un June 8, 
Was crowned at Pesth as king of Hungary, with 
extraordinary pomp. Thero was x memorable meeting 
or the emperors of Germany, Raste nnd Austria at 
" lin in erz. FrancieJowph visited the emperor 
th Russia at St, Potershurg in 1574, and was visited by 
Ora: ing of Italy in 1881. 
Y meis I.. King of the Two Sicilies, was the son of 
erdinand L, amd twice during the lifetime of his father 
red Carried on the government of the kingdom under the 
Me of viceroy; first in 1812, when a constitution was 
5 to Sicily; and afterwards in 182), during the 
AE tes which broke ont in Naples and Palermo. He 
in "nted the throne in 1325, and died 1830, without hav- 
~ Apshievel anything remarknlile, — He was succeeded 
y eq dinand II. (Bomba). who. dying in 1859, was ful- 


low: Francis IL, who lost his throne in 1861. 


—— eis, St. or Faavers or Assi, the fonnder of the 
er Of Franciscan friars, was born at Assisi, in Um- 


in 1182. He was the son of a merchant, and was 


Bald 
— 
“voted "T 

specks himself to solitnd 
cA AufAneR proceeded from insanity, his father had him 
bine” confined: and at length, being taken before the 
hi OP of Assisi, in order formally to resign all claim to 
ati Ptternal estate, he not only assented to it, bnt liter- 

Y Stripped himself, Ie was now louked npon as A 


+ aod great numbers joiniug him in his vow of | 


croachments; and they refused to acknowledge any an- 
thority whatever but that of the Pope. They spread 
with great rapidity, and at length comprised many 
thousand monasteries, all established by alms and con- 
tributions, The Cupuchins, the Fratierlli, the Obser- 
banis, nud the Clares or Clarisses, ure branches of the A, 
which has ut all times maintained its popularity in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Since the French revolution, 
the number hus of course been very much diminished, 
the order having been suppressed in more than one 
kingdom; but it is still one of the most numerous in| 
the Roman Catholic Church. Many of the foreign mis- 
sions ure matuly supplied by Francisceans, and they pos- 
sess conventa in almost every part of tue world, | 
Francis’co, San. in Califoruia, Soo San FRANCISCI. 
Franeis'eo, Sad.) in Brazil. Ree 8x0 Fuaxersen. 
Francisco. in Indiana, a post-village of Gibson en., 
abt. 25 m. N. by E of Evansville 
Francis'co, in NH n P. O of Stokes en, 
Francis'coville, in Michigan, n P.O. of Jackson co. 
Frnn'eistown.in New Hampshire, n post-village and 
township of Hillsborongh co.. abt. 20 m. S. W. of Con- 
cord; pop. of township abt. 1,500. bs 
Fran'cisville, in Georgia, à. post-village of Crawford 
cn, abr. 31 m. WIS W of Macon, 


to be of dissolute habita: but en recovering froin «| Francisville. in Kentucky, a village of Boone co. 
Zerons illness he became enthnsiasticnlly devont. und Fran‘eis xavier. 
joyfnlly undergoing every Franck ev. à town of the Netherlands, in Friesland, 9 
** of penance and mortification. Thinking his ex- 


(St.) See Xvvien, 
m. from the Znyiler-Zee ; 4.500. 

Francols, ( frasi edi) fhe Francis] See Fnaxers, 

Francois, St., a town of the island of Guadalonpe, 714 
m from St. Ann. Sugar and cotton works are exten- 
sively carried on. %. 5,000, 

Franco'li, a small river of Spain, rising abt. 3 m. from | 
Prades, in Catalonia; thence flowing through Tarra- 
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(White Mountains.) 


cliff of Profile or Jackson Mountain, se disposed that, 
ns seen from the crawl 1,000 feet below, they closely re 
semble the outline of à human face. The S. branch of 
the Ammonoosuck River pases through the township, 
nnil exhibits the most sublime ecenery (see Fig. 1065.) 
The township ohonnds in magnetic iron. 
Franco'nia, in Ohio, a village of Pntnam en., on the 
Auglaize River, abt, 120 m. N.W., of Columna, 
Franco'nin. in Ponnsy/eania,a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co, abt 12 m. N. of Norristown; pop. abt. 1,000: 
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Frangibil'ity, n. (L Lat. frangibitilas.] The state 
ur quality of being frangible, 

Fraa‘gible, u. |L. Lat. QNM, from Lat, , 
to break. See FRAGILE.) 
fragile; easily broken. 

Frnn'giblenews, n. Fringilility. 

Frangipane, n. A species of pastry chiefly made 
with cream and almonds. — A perfume of jasmine. 

Frank, a. [A. S. Francan, the Franks; O Ger. franco, 
free, ingenuous; Fr. franc, true, open, sincere; It. and 
Sp. /ranco; level. Frakkar, the Franks, is formed from 
Sracki, warlike, powerful, or from fruekio, brave, spirited, 
free.) Brave; spirited; free; free in uttering real sen- 
timents; not reserved; using ne disguise; open; in- 
genuous, candid; leading to the utterance of one's sen- 
timents without reserve, as n disposition ; without con- 
ditions or compensation, ns a gilt, 

—n. A name given by the Grecka, Turks, Arabs, and other 
eastern nations, to n Christian, It probably orizinatel 
at the time of the Crosades, in which the French par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. — See FRANKS, 

—A letter sent, or the privilege of seuding letters, by 
mail, free of postage. — Worcester, 

e. ud. To free from postage or expense, as letters, 

Frank'-chase, n. (Liw.) A liberty of treo chase 
within the precinets of a forest, 

Frankenberg. a town of Hesse Cassel, 30 miles from 
Cassel, Manuf, Woollen stulTs, cotton, aud leather. 
Jip. 4,500, — Another, in Saxony, on an affluent of the 
Mulde, 7 miles from Chemnitz, Manuf. Linen and cvt- 
tou weaving; mining is also carried un, ‘The place is uf 
considerable importance, Jip. 6,500, 

Frankenhausen, a town of Central Germany, on 
the Wipper, 30 m. from Erfurt; pop, 6,000, 

Frnnkenina'ce, n. pl. [After John Frankentus, pro- 
fessor of botany at Upsal.] (Hot) The Fraukeninds, uu 
order of planta, alliance Violales, consisting of herbs and 
nndershruss much branched, with opposite exstipulate 
leaves nud sessile owe calyx tubular, furrowed, per- 
sistent; petals unguiculate, 4 or 5, bypogynous; sta- 
mens hyposynons, distinct ; ovary saperior, L-celled, with 
parietal placentis; fruit capsular, 1-celled, inclosed in 
the calyx aud dehiscing in à septicilal munner; seeds 
numerous; embryo straight, erect, in the middle of al- 
bomen, Tue plants of the order chiefly occur in the 
muth of E iip * ant north of Africa, but are found in 
other parts. They are muciluyinons and slightly aro- 
matic. The leaves of n spocies of Beatsonia are used at 
St. Helena a4 n ubstitute for tea. 

Fran'kenlkmwl, in Michijan,« post village of Saginaw 
co, abt. 6 m. N of Saginaw city. 

Frun'keninuth,iu Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Sagin iw co. ; pep. of township abt. 1,700, 

Frankenstein, (/ras'ken-stine,) a town of Silesia, 37 
m. 3.3 E, of Breslau; pop. 0,716. 

Frankenthal. à manufacturing town of Germany, in 
Bavaria, ou the [senach, 16 m. N. N. W. of Spires; pop. 
6,00. 

Fran'kentrust, in Michigan, a village of Saginaw 
cw abt. 9 m. E. of Saginaw city, 

Frank ford, in D ware, n post-village of Sussex co., 
abt. 55 m. 8 by E. of Dover. 

Frank ford. in Minnesota. n post-villazeand township 
of Mower co ; pop. of township abt, 800. 

Frank'ford, in Missouri, a post-village of Vike co., 
abt, 80 m. N. K. of Jefferson city. 

Frank ford, iu New Jersey, n township of Sussex co.; 
pop. abt. 1,550. 

Frank ford, in Pennsylvania, a borough included 
within the chartered limits of the city of Philadelphia, 
abt. 5 m. N.E. of the State House; pop. abt. 8,000, 

—A village of Beaver co. 

—A village aud township of Cumberland co, abt. 10 m. N. 
of Carlisle; pop. of township abt, 1,800, 

Frank ford. in W. Virypnit u post-village of Green- 
brier co., abt. 10 in. N.E. of Lewisburg. 
Frank ford Creek, in Pennsylrania. Beo Taco. 
Frank fort, in Alabina, a post-village of Franklin 

Con abt. 75 in. W. by S, of Huntsville. 

Frank fort, in ie, n post-village of Franklin co., 
abt. 100 in. S. by E. of 1 

—A village and township of 
Joliet; pop. of township abt, 2,500, 

Frank fort, in /»dían y, n post-village, cap. of Clin- 
ton ceo, abt, $210. N. N. W. of Tidianapolis; p p abt. 1,000, 

Frank fort, in. hee, a postvill, cap of Montgomery 
co., abt. 48 m. K. S. E of Council Bluffs; pop. abt. 600. 

-A township of Montgomery ch.; pop. 237, 

—A villaze of Webster co., on the Des Moines River, abt. 
20 m. beluw Furt Dodge, 

Frank fort, in Aenfuc'y, a city, capital of the State, 
and seat of justice of Fran'lin co. on the Kentucky 
river, abt. 21 m. W.N.W. of Lexington; Lat. 359 LV N., 
Lon 819 1 W. Pop. (1880) 0.053. 

Frank fort, in Mine, a post-village and township of 
Waldo co. 

Frank fort, in Michigan. a post-village of Benzíe co., 
on Like Michigan, abt. 110 m. N. of Muskegon. 

Frank fort, in Minnesota, à township of Wright co.; 
pop. alt, 4d, 

Frank’ fort, in Miss uri, a village of Pike co., abt. 90 
m. N. K ot Jefferson city, 

—A villageof Webster eo. abt. 24 m. E. by 8. of Springfield. 

Frank fort, in Nro ko, n post-village of Hau Qui 
Court co, on the Missouri River, abt. 75 m, W. N. W. of 
Dakota, 

Frank fort, in N w York, a post-village and township 
of Herkimer co. 

Frank ‘fort, in Oi», a post-village of Ross co., abt. 10 
m. N.W. of Chillicothe; pop. alt. 00. 

Frank fort, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Pepin 


| 


| 
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co, on the Chippewa River, abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of Pepin; 
pop. wht. 500. 
Frank fort. in W. Virginia, a village of Hampshire 


hat may be broken; brittle ‘| co., about 12 m. S. of Cumberland, Marylaud, 


A post-uffice of Mineral co, 
Frank fort-black, n. 


wine manufacture of Germany ; — used in copper-plate 
printing. — Craig. 
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but this exception was limited in 1879 to public doce 
ments printed by order of congress. 

(Joinery.) The mode of forming the Joints where the 
cros#-piecvs of the frames of winduw-eashes intersect 
each other. — Crug. 


Charcoal procured by the Trank ish, a. That relates to the Franks. 
calcination of vine-branches and other remaina of the| Frank Iin. n. 


A treehelder; à yeomim ;—applied, in 
the time of Elizabeth, to à nian above the condition of a 
vassal, but not a gentleman. — Worerster. 


Frankfort Hill. in Now York, a P.O. of Herkimerco. Franklin, BrsJawiN, an American. statesman and 


Frank'fort-on-the-Mnin, a city of Germany, the 
cap. of n district of sime unme, on the Main, 20 m. above 
its conflax with the Rhine; Lat. 50° 6’ 4," N., Lon. 89 
AV 217 E. It ie divided by the river into two unequal 

arts: the one on the north. bank, called Frankfort 
^roper, being con-iderably larger than the other, which 

is called Sachsenhliausen ; aud the two communicate by 
n stonu bridge. Frankfort was formerly fortifiel; but 
Most of its outworks are now couverted into gardens 
ind promenades, and it is entered by nine gates. The 
principal streets nre wile; there are also many squares, 
anda namber of large buildings; among which miy be 
wl the Kasmerberg( Fig. 1066), or old palace, in whieh 
the emperors of Germany were elected, and plice of the 
assembling of the Diet; the Taxis palace, a place of resi- 
denes of the Emperors; the Sallhof a modern imperial 
palice; the Lutheran, o7 High church; other churches 

Jews synaigosnes, hospitals, a theatre, an. scademy of 

painting, and the Senkenberg Museum, Besides these, 

there are a geographical society, college, medical in- 
stitute, and numerous schools. Manuf. Carpets, table- 
covers, oil-cloths, cotton and silk fabrics, woollen stuffs, 
ing tobacco, and printer's black, It has also 
urge printing, lithographic, and stereotyping estab- 
lishments, 7 18.138. — F. was founded by the Franks 
in the Sth century. Charlemagne, who had a palace 


2. The Taxis Palace, 


1, The Reemerberg. 
Fig. 1066. — FRANKFORT. 
in this city, summoned a conncil in 794, and it was 


surrounded with walls by Lonis I. in 838. It was 
the capital of the Eastern Franks from 843 to 889, when 
Ratisbon was selected, Frederick I. was elected at Ain 
1152, From that time it became the place of election 
of the emperors. F. was mode a free city in 1257. The 
bridge over the Maine was Luiit in 1442. Frederick of 
Prussia signed a treaty, known as the Union of F. with 
the empire, France, and Sweden, at this city, May 14, 
1744. . The French captured it Jan. 2, 1750, and again in 
1792; but the Prussians wrested it from them Dec. 2, 
1792. It was bombarded by the French Jnly 12, and 
surrendered Joly 19,1796. It formed part of the Con- 
federation of the Khiue in 1806. Napoleon L erected P. 
into a duchy in 1810. The Declaration of the Allied 
Powers was issned at I Dee. 1, 1813. By the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815, it was made one of the four free cities 
of Germany, and the seat of the Germanic Diet. It was 
mule a free port in 1831, The constituent Assembly, 
elected in 1848, held its sittings at FE It was occupied 
by the Prussians July 16, 1866, nnd is now incorporated 
with Prussia, Councils were held here in 794, 853, 1001, 
1007 (Feb, 21, 1254, and 1400, 


Vill co., abt. 13 m. E. of | Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a well-huilt town of 


Prussia, the capital of a district of mune name, prov. of 
Brandenburg, 48 m. from Berlin, with which it commnni- 
cates by railway. Its university, founded in 1506, was 
in 1511 transferred to Breslau. Manuf. Woollens, silks, 
leather, earthenwnre, tobacco, mustard, and brandy. 
Top. 40,000. Lat, 529 22’ 8" N., Lon, 149 3324" E. Near 
it is Kunersdorf, the scene of the victoryof the Aus- 
triana and Russians over Frederick the Great, in 1759. 
The district hasan area of 5,000 sq. m., with a population 
of 1,000,000. 

Frankfort Springs, in P nnsylemnio, a post-bor- 
ough of Beaver en., about 25 m. W. of Pittsburg, 

Trank'henrted, . Hoving a frank disposition. 

Frank'henrtedneww, ». Quality of being of an 
open and frank disposition. 

Frank incense. n. [rank and incense.) A resin 
obmined from a great number of trees of the fir species, 
and greatly esteem ns un incense. The article now 
universally known ss F. is the resin ealled thus, a com- 


mon, inederens article, little better than commen white! 


resin, The article once so highly valued, and whieh, 
with gold aml myrrh, was deemed a gift to Iny before 
the Saviour, must have been some other drug more pre- 
cious than pine or sprnee rosin, and was donbtless the 
still vun nnd beautiful substance known ns bengoin. 
Frank Ing. n. The act of making free: the exemp- 
tion of letters, &e from postage. In the United States, 
every member of the national legislature had the priv- 
ilege of receiving and sending letters freo of postage; 
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philosopher, n. in Boston, 1706. The name of Dr. F. is 
popular in every civilized country: his discoveries in 
electricity have oe bim a permanent place in ecien- 
tific history; and he deserves highest honor from all 
mankind for his services to the cause of rational liberty 
and the Independence of nations. —We mnst omit all 
details concerning Franklin's early life: however, if 
any one would sustain hope amid unpromising labor 
— discern the inestimable value of small portions of 
time econonized and put serupulonsly fo vses—or 
ln how cheerfulness, patience, aud fortitude, guided 
by good sense and integrity, must ever command suc- 
cess — he will find nowhere better instruction than in 
that graphic nurrative of the events and struggles of his 
opening manhood, by which P. has let us inte the inner- 
most being of the journeyman printer of Philadelphia, 
Distinguished no less by practical benevolence than by 
an Almost intuitive appreciation of the wants and char- 
acter of early American society, F. could hot fail to rise 
into authority. Accordingly, we find him the favorite 
counsellor in most of the grave diffienlties belonging to 
that period of our history, Commencing public life in 
the struggle between the Assembly of Pennsylvania and 
the old im etary Governors — we again mert him 
posing ty the different States a project of union, which 
afterwards became the basis of a confederacy; then, 
on a mission to England regarding the American Stany 
Act; afterwards ambassalor to France; the observed 1 
all observers in Paris, soliciting aid in arms from the 
court of Versailles; finally, Minister to England, signing 
the treaty by which the mother-country, enbmitting to 
ill-fortune, acknowledged the independence of her for- 
mer colonícs.— It has been sid that Franklin rep- 
resented the prac- 
tical genius, tho 
moral and political 
spirit of the 18th 
century, us Vol- 
taire represented 
its metaphysical 
aud religions reep- 
ticinm; this, at 
least, is certain :— 
no man saw more 
clearly, or felt 
more profoundly 
in his own person, | 
the political and 
moral ideas which .- 
necesmirily bear 
sway in a strictly - 
industrial commu- © 
nity like the one 
emerging from in- 
fancy in tlie New 
World. Unconnected with England by birth or close as- 
sociation, he locked only with astonishment on those 
tensions to prerogative, which certainly could find no 
natural soil where all men were socially equal; and bis 
system of morals included every sanction and pt 
likely to recommend. themselves to à people who could 
never reach prosperity unless through patient industry 
and the exercise of the prudential virtues, His code 
was “The Way to Wealth;” and the wisdom of For 
Kichard instructed every man how, by the strength of 
his arm and dominion over his passions, wealth might be 
attained and made secure, Since A's time anew element 
has arisen in America; powerful tendencies are develop- 
ing with higher aims than mere wealth, and which de- 
mand a larger code then the utilitarian. F. did not 
recognize, or, rather, had net foreseen, the necessary 
advent of that sperulative habit nuw very rapidly be 
coming dominant over American thought; but in his 
treatment of the eqnally powertul tendency of which 
he saw the influence, nnd whereof be himself so kargel 
partook, his Poor Kichawi is complete: — he threw off 
all prerogative and tradition, nod looked at things as 
they are. Temperance, Silence. Urder, Resolution, Fro- 
gality, Activity, Sincerity, Justice. Moderation, Cleanli- 
ness, Tranquillity, Chastity, BHumility,— these are his 
virtues; aml F. teaches how to sequire them, by pro- 
cepts which in earlier times wonld have ranked as goid- 
en vertes; they are os Valualle ns anything that bos 
descended from Pythagoras, — It is rore. thut a single 
mind establishes claims eo variens ns those of F :— ne 
ranks also among the foremost ns a Physical Inquirer 
and Discoverer. Attracted by the epening enbject of 
Electricity, he wns the first who reduced it to order; and 
that grand step is owing to him which identified the at- 
traction and repulsion of rubbed gles and amber with 
the energy that produces lightning, and cams the most 
imposing of meteorological phenomena His menwirs 
on Electricity nnd other physical subjects still astonish 
one by their clearness and chastity, imd the precision 
nnd elegance of their method; their style aud manner 
are as worthy of admiration as their doctrines. They 
gained for the author immediate admission te the bigh 
est scientific societies in Enripe. — In his personal bear- 
ing. F. was sedate and weighty. He had no striking elo- 
quence; he spoke sententiously; but men instinctively 
vlt his worth, and submitted themselves to his wisdom. 


Fig. 1067. — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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Except Washington, whom in many qualities he much 


where so great à man, D. in Philadelphia, 1790, 


Fran lin, Sin Joux, an English navigator, n. at Spils- | 
In 1906 he was present at the 


by, Lincoluslire, 1786. . 

battle of Trafalgar, s vd in 1814 at that of New Orleans, 
and in LSU) was appointed to head an overland expedition 
from HE II ens Bay to the Arctic Ocean, 
many ardships, and being frequently ou the verge ot 
death, from hanger and fatigue, he reached home iu 1522, 
wher, in the following year, ho married à Miss Purden, 
the Aa zhter of an acchitect, nnd the authoress ot sev- 
eml poetical effusions. Iu. 1825 he submitted. to Lord 
Bir Iii rt a plan "for an expedition over land to the 
months Of the Mackenzie River, and thence by sea to the 


N.W. extrem ty of America, with the combined object, 


als» of surveying the coast between the Mackeuzie and 
Cop per mine rivers.” This proposition was accepted, 
and six days after he lett. Liver sin the same year, 
his wifes died. In 1827 Captain E. arrived at Liverpool, 
where he waa married a second time, and in 1829 had 
the hemor of knighthool coaterred upon him. In 1845, 
Sir Joktan set out on a third expedition with two ships, 
called € lie Erebus and Terror, and spent his first winter 
ina co we between Capo Riley aud Beechey Island. After 
thut period hany expeditions were dispatched, both 
from EZ. and and America, in search of Sir John, of 
whom there were no tidings, and not until 1551 did the 
intel bi scence reich Bngland that the brave navigator and 
his lae ric companions had, in all probability, perished 
in the Winter of 1850-51. This intelligence, however, 
wanted confirmition, and Lady Franklin » deserves 
all Prise for the intelligent persistency of her efforts, 
resolweecd to have the mystery cleared up as to whether 
her galtant husbandt had really met the fate which it 
was ge rx erally believe Lhe had experienced. Accordingly, 


alast e x pedition was fitted out, and the melancholy news| 


1859, at length confirmed by the return of Capt. 
McClintock, in the yacht For, after a persevering search 
for thee Lostalventurers, This offiver brought with him 
indiapu table proofs of the death of Sir John and the loss 
ofthis crew. S:veral articles belonging to the unfortunate 
explorers were found at Ross Cairn and Point Victory. 

At the latter plac» a record was discovered, wherein it 

Was stated thit sir John F. had died on the lith of 
June, EISE. Other traces were found on the W. coast of 
King William's Island, as the various survivors of the 
expedition bal strayed from each other, perhaps in 


resembled, this country yet ranks among her dead no- 


Alter suftering 
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A township of Henry co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

A post-village and township, cap. of Johnson co., about 
20 mi. S. S. K. of Indianapolis ; pop. of township, abt. 2,700. 

—A township of Kosciusko co.; pop. abt, 1.209. 

—A township of Marion co. ; pop. abt. 2,200, 

—A township of Montgomery co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

-A township ot Owen co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A township of Puinam co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A township of Randolph co. ; pop. abt. 1,000. 

—A township ot Kipley co. ; pop. abt. 2,400. 

—A township of Pulaski co. ; pop. abt. 250. 

A township of Washington co.: pop. abt. 1,600. 

—A township of Wayne co. ; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Frank lin, in %a, n N. ch.; area, ubont 600 sq. m. 
Rirers. bowa River, and Otter and Pipe creeks, Suxjace, 
generally level ; soil, tertile, Cup. Hampton. 

—A township of Alhunakece co. 

| —A township of Appanvost co. 

A township of bremer co. 

—A township of Clarke co. 

—A post village and township of Decatur co., about 6 m. 
N.E of Leon, 

A township of Des Moines co. 

A township of Fremont co. 

—A village and township of Lee co., about 25 m. N. by W. 
of Keokuk city, 

—A township of Liun co. 

A township of Marion co. 

— A township of Monona co. 

A township of Monroe co. 

—A township of Polk co. 

—A township of Story co, 

—A township of Washington co, 

Frank lin, in Ku, an E. co.; area, abt. 676 sq. m. 
R ais des Cygnes or Osage River, and Middle 

lulating ; seal, fertile. Cap. Ohio City. 


P p. (1880) 16.8 
—A post-villaze of Douglas co., abt. 5 m. E. S. E. of Lawrence. 
— A township of Jackson co, ; pap ubt. 700. 

Frank lin. in Aeniuchy. a N. central co, ; area, about 
200 sq. m. Rivers, Kentuchy and Elkhorn rivers, Sur-| 
Jace, diversified ; soil, tertile. Cap. E rankfort., Pup., in 
1550. 18,8. 


. ĉap. of Simpson co, on Drake's Creek, 
W. ot Frannkloit. 

n Loutsetitu, n N.E, parish: area, abt. 740 
Rivers. Bayon Boeuf, aud Jones, Pine, and Deer 
Surface, uneven; sod, fertile. Cap. Winus- 


search of food, or the means of escaping from their dreary | borough. op. about 5,002. 
and desolie situutions, The last news was given y —A post-town and port of entry, cap. of St. Mary's parish, 
C. E. II ell, the eminent Arctic explorer, who returnin;| on the river ‘leche, about Go m. Iron the Gult of Mexico; 
Sept. 185), from a five-years’ search for the remains of | pop. about 1,500. 

Sir John Fs companions, brought back about 150 Frank ‘lin, in Maine, a W. co., separated from Canada 
relics Of the expedition, bonght from the natives of King 
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Willi urs Land — unmistakable evidences of the fate of 
Sic John and his purty. 

Frank Iln, in A/abana, a N.W. co, bordering on Mis- 
sissippi ; arer, abt. 1,26) sq. m. Rirers. Tennessee Riv- 
et, and Bear, Cedar. and other creeks, Surface, hilly; 
soil, generally fertile, p. Russellville, 

—A post-village of H-nry co., on the Chattahoochee Riv- 
er. abt. 10) m. S.E. of Moutgomer, 

—A villaz «of M won co, abt. 15 m. E. of Montgomery. 

Fran M lin, in Arcansas, a N.W.co.; area, abt. 770 8q. 
m. leert Arkansas and Petit Jean rivers, besides nu- 
merous sm iller streams, Surface, hilly; sol, generally 
fertile. Cup. Ozark. 

—A township of Caicot co. 

—A post-office of Fulton co. 

—A township of Izard co. 

—A township of Sevier co. 

A township of Union co. 

Frank Iln, or G dE wN. in California, a post · vil· 
lag * of Swramonto ch, abt. 14 m, S. of Sacramento, 

Frank lin, in California, a township of Sacrumeuto 
COLD Page abt. 1,530. 

Fray K IIn, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of London co., about 30 m. E. ot Hartiord; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000, 
ramis Lin, in Piridan N.W. co, bordering on the 
Gulf or Mexico: area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Apalu- 
Chicola and Ocklickong rivers, Nurfuce, low; soil, not 
fertile. Cup. Apilachicola. Pop, Abt. 2,200. 

Fran K Iin, in Georgia, a N.E. co. bordering on 8, 
Carolina: area, about 450 sq. m. Rivers. Tugaloo, and 
the headwaters of the Broad River, Surface, broken; 
setts fertile. Min. Iron ore and some gold. Cup. Carues- 

LAM 

Post-village, cip. of Heard co., on the Chattahoochee 

ver, about Lio m. W. of Milledgeville. 


Ri 


Fran K IIn, in 1%, a. village of Alturas co., about 50 


"m. K. 


OF Buisée City. 
ran i 


K Lin, in ///inois, a S. co.; area, about 400 sq. m. 


dines. Big Muddy River and Saline Creek. Surface, 
Aa traite; soil, fertile. Cap. Benton. 

1 8 village aud towuship of De Kalb co.; pop. about 
—4 vi 


—A to 


— 


lage of De Witt co., on Salt Creek, about 40 m. 
- OF Springfield, 
Warship of Kendall co. 
Post-villece and township of Morgan co., abont 12 m. 
Jacksonville; pop. abt. 2,000. 
in Indiana, n S. H. co, bordering on Ohio; 
30 sq. m. Rivers, Whitewater River and 
€ smaller streams. Sarfuce, level; nt, mostly fer- 
— © Cap. Brookville. Pop. about 21,000. 

TA township of De Kalb co. ; pop. abt. 1,200. 

zi township of Floyd co. ; pop. abt. 900. 

EN Village of Franklin co. abt. 34 m. W. of Hamilton. Ohio. 
DA township of Harrison ch.; pop. abt. 1,70. 

a township of Hendricks co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 


— a 


on the N. by the Green Mountains: ares, ubt. 1.600 sq. 
m. Hrrers. Androscoggin, Dead, and Sandy rivers, be- 
side numerous smaller streams, aud several fine lakes. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Farmington. 1%. 
abt. (1880) 18,184. | 

—A post-village and township of Hancock co., at the head | 
of Frenchman's Bay; pop. of township, about 1,500. 

—A township of Oxtord co. 

Franiin, in Maryland, a village of Baltimore co., 
about 35 m. N. of Annapolis. 

Frank'li n Massachusetts, a N.W. co., bordering on 
M out and. New Hampshire; area, wbout 650 sq. m. 
Rivers. Connecticut, Deertield, and Miller's rivers. Sur- 
Jace, hilly; sod, fertile. Crp. Greenfield. Pp. abt. 40,000, 

Frank iin, in Massachusetts, a post-villare and town-| 
ship of Nortolk co., about 27 m. S. W. of Bostou ; pop. of | 
township, about 2,400. 

Frank lin, in Michigan, a township of Lenawee co.; 
pop. about 2,200, 

—A post-village of Oakland co., abt. 21 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

Franklin. in Minnesota, a village of Steel co, about | 
14 m. S. by E. of Faribault, 

—A township of Wright co. ; pop. abt 600. 

Frank lin. in Mississippi, u S.W. co.; area, about 750 

sq. m. Advers. Homochitto and Morgan's Fork. Sur- 

Jace, uneven; soil, not generally fertile. Cup. Mead- 

| ville, 4%, abt. 9,000, 

—A village of Holmes co., about 60 m. N. of Jackson. 

Franklin. in Missouri, an E. co.; aret, abt. S71 sq.m. 
Rivers. Missouri, Maramec, and Riviere au Boeuf, and 
Berger, Bourbeuse, St. John's, and Indian creeks. Sur- 
Jace, hilly; sod, fertile. Min. Copper, iron, and lead. 
Cap, Union, Pop, (1880) 28.536, 

— A village of Franklin co, on the Maramec River, abt. 37 
m. M S. W. of St. I. 

—A post-villuge and to 
township, abt. 3,00, 

Franklin, in rasta, n village of Dodge co., on the 
Platte River, ibit. 55 m. W. N. W. of Omaha City. 

—A township of Richardson c.; pop. abt. 500. 


| 


uship of Howard co.; pop. of 


A township of Fa 
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Frank lin. in New Fork, a N. B. co., bordering on 
Canada; ares, ibt. 1,764 eq. m. Aerers. Saranac, Chn- 
teauzay, Salmon, St. Regis, and Racket rivers, besides 
several lakes. Surface, uneveu, and in the 8. part 
mouutainous, Mt. Seward rising to a height of 4,500 ft. 
Cap. Malone. 1%, abt. 40,000, 

—A post-vi e and township of Delaware co., abt. 82 m. 
W. S. W. of Albany; pop, ot township abt. 4.000. 

—A township of Franklin co.: pop. abt. 1.500. 

Frank lin. in Uo, 4 central co.; area, abt. 630 sq. m. 
Advers, Scioto and Olentangy rivers, and Big Walnut 
nud Alum creeks, besides numerous smaller streams, 
Surface, level; sod, fertile. Cup. Columbus. Jp. ubt. 
90.000. 

—A township of Adams co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

| —A township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Clermont co.; pap, abt. 4.400. 

—A township of Columbiana co.; pop. abt. 1,400, 

A township of Coshocton co,; pop abt. 1,500. 

A township of Darke co. ; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

—A township of Fulton co.; pop. abt. 1.500. 

—A village and township of Harrison co., abt. 14 m. N.W. 
of Cadiz; pop. of township, ubt. 1,000. 

—A township of Jackson co.; pop. abt. 1,900, 

—A township of Licking co.; pop. abt. 1.400. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A township of Monroe co.; pep. abt, 2,000, 

—A township of Morrow co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A township of Portage co.: pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A township of Richland co,: pop. abt. J. 600. 

—A township of Ross co.: pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A township of Shelby co.: pop. abt. 

—A township of Summit co.; pep. abt. 

—A township of Tuscarawas ch,; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A post-village and township of Warren co., on the Miami 
River, abt. 55 m. N. by E. of Cincinnati; pep. of town- 
ship, abt. 4.000, 

—A township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Frank’ii in Oregon, a post-village of Lane co. 

Franklin, in Pennsylrania, a S co, bordering on 
Maryland; area, abt. 740 sq.m. Rivers. Conedogwinet, 
Antictam, Tuscarora, and Conecocheagne creeks. Sure 
Jace, broken and mountainous, South Mountain rising 
on the E., and Tuscarora Mountain on the W. border; 
soil, in the valleys extremely tertile, Min. Tron, lime- 
stone, marble, and slate. Cap. Chambersburg, Pop. 
(1880) 49.855. 

—A township of Adams co.; pop. nbt. 2,600. 

—A township of Alleghany cc w» p. abt. 1,£00. 

—A township of Armstrong co.; jr p. nlt. 3,500. 

—A township of Beaver co.: pep. abt. 1,000, 

—A township of Bradford co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A township of Butler co.: pop. abt. 1,000. 

—A township of Carbon co.; pep. abt. 2,100, 

—A township or Columbia co.; pop. abt. 700. 

—A township of Erio co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

yette co.; pep. abt. 1.800. 

A township of Greene co.: pop. ubt. 1.700. 


| —A township of Huntingdon co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 


A township of Luzerne co, 

—A township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A township of Montour co.: pep. abt. 900. 

A township of Snyder co.; pop. abt, 1,500. 

—A township of Susquehanna co.; pop. abt, 1,100. 

A post-borough, cap. of Venungo co, on French Creek, 
abt. 65 m. N. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 6.509. 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

A township of Westmoreland co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

—A township of York ca.: pop. abt. 1,500. 

Frank'lin, in 7ennessee, a 8. county, bordering on 
Alabama; arca, abt. 780 sq. miles. Rivers. Big Crow 
and Racoon crecks, and also the head-waters of Elk 
River. Surface, mountainous, the S.E. part being in- 
tersected by the Cumberland Mountains; soil, tertile. 


re but indecisive battle, between the Union and 

srate forces under Gens. Schofield and Hood, on 
Nov. 30. 1561. 

Frank lin, in 7eras, a village, cap. of Robertson co., 
ubt, 90 m. N. E. of Austin. 

Frank lin, in (ta^, a post-office of Cache co. 

Frank lin. in Vermont, à N. W. county, bordering on 
Canada and New York, from which latter it is separated 
by Lake Champlain. Area, abt. 650 sq. miles. ditvers, 
Richelieu. or Sorel, Missisquoi, and Lamoille rivers. 


Surface, broken; soil, tertile. Cap, St. Alban’s, Pop. 
abt. 30,000. 
—A post-township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 
Frank lin. in Virginia, a S. co.; area, abt. 864. sq. m. 


Rivers. Stuunton River. Surface, diversified, the Blue 


Frank lin, in N. Corciina, a N. N. E. co.; area, abt. 
450«q.m. Rivers, Tar River aud some smaller streams, 
Surfare, level; soil, tertile. Cap. Lewisburg. Pop. in| 

"9 


lage, cap. of Macon coon the Tennessee River, 
; m. W. by B. of Raleigh. | 
Frank ‘lin, in New Hampshire, n post- village and town- 
ship of Merri co., on the Merrimac River, abt, 19 
m. N. N. W. of Concord; pop. of township, abt. 1,900. 
—A post-office of Merrimac co. 
| Frank lin, in New Jersey, a township of Bergen co.; 
|. pop. abt. 2,00, 
—A post-village of Essex co., abt. 10 m. N 
—A township of Gloucester co.; pop. abt. 
—A township of Huntingdon co.; pop. al 
—A township of Somerset co.: pop. at 
—A village of Sussex co, abt. 10 m. E 3. of Newton, 
—A township of Warren co.; pop. ubt. 2,100. 
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W. of Newark. 


Ridge extending nlong the N.W 
Cap. Rocky Mount. 

Frank lin. in Virginia, a post-village of Southamp- 
ton cos abt, 88 m. S.S. E. of Richmond 

Frank lin, in Washington Territory. a post- village of 
Pierce co.. abt. 16 m. E. of Steilacoom, 

Frank lin. in Wisconsin, a township of Kewaunee 
co.: pop. ubt. 1,000, 

A township of Manitowoe co.: pop. abt. 1,200. 

—A village and township of Milwaukee co., abt. 12 m. 8. 
W. of Milwaukee; pop. of township abt. 3,000. 

—A village of l'ierce co. on the Trimbella River, abt 4 
m. N. of Red Wing, Minnesota. 

—A township of Sank co.; pop. abt. 900. 

—A vill f Sheboygan co. 

A township of Vernon co,; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Frank'lin, in W. Virgina, a post-village, eap. of 
Pendleton co., abt. 160 m. S. E. of Wheeling. 


. border; seil, fertile. 
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Franklin Bay, an arm of the Arctic Ocean, extend-! 
ing into British N. America, between Port Fitton and 
Cape Parry. 

Frank'lin City, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Norfolk co., abt 30 m. S. W. of Boston, 

Frank lin College, iu Tennessee, u post- villuge of 
Davidson co.. near Nashville. 

Frank'lin Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Erie co. 

Frnank'lin Creek, in 0%, enters the Miami River 
in Butler co. 

Franklin Cross Roads, in Kentucky, a post- 
office of Hardin co. 

Framk'lindale, in New Fork, a villago of Dutchess 
co., abt. (5 in. N. of New York city. 

Frank'lindale, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bradford co.. abt. 9 m. S.W. of Towanda. 

Frank lin Falls, in New York, a post-vill. of Franklin 
co., on the Saranac River, abt. 35 in. S. S. E. of Malone. 
Frank lin Furnace, in New Jersey, a post-village 
of Sussex co., on the Walkill River, abt. 10 m. N.E. of 

Newton. 

Frank'lin Furnace, in Ohio. a post- village of Scioto 
co., on the Ohio River, abt. 12 m. E . of Portsmouth, 

Frank'lin Grove, or FRiNKLIY, in ///rnois, a post- 
village of Lee co., abt. 90 m. W. of Chicago. 

Frank lin Grove, in %%%, à post-office of Page co. 

Frank lin Iron Works, in New York, a post- 
village of Oneida co. 

Frank'lin Island, an island in the Antarctic Ocean, 
discovered by Sir Jolin Ross, in Lat. 179 13' S, Lon, 149 
8' E. ltis12 m. long, and entirely composed of igneous 
rocks. 

Frank'lin Island, in Ma/ne, an island and light- 
house at the mouth of St. George's River. It lus a 
fixed licht 5) feet above the sea-level, Lat. 439 517 N., 
kon. € lo’ W. 

Franklin'ic, a. (Zt.) Applied to electricity exe- 
cuted bv friction; frictional. 

Frank'linite, „. (Min. A ferriferous oxide of 
zinc, Crystals, indistinct octohedral; color, iron-black ; 
opaque; brittle. Acts slightly on the magnet. Sp. 
gr. 2069. Comp, Peroxide of iron 6607, sesquioxide of 
manganese 1221. oxide of zinc, 2039, silica, 029. Oc- 
curs abundantly at Sterling and Hamburg, N. Jersey, 
near Franklin Furnace; also found near Eibach, in 
Nasau, and at Altenberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Frank'lin Milis, in Oo, n villa of Portage co., 
on the Cuyahoga River, abt. 135 m. N.E. of Columbus; 
pop. abont 1,400. 

Franklin Springs, in Georgia, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

quare, iu Orio, n post-office of Colum- 
biana co., abt. 155 m. N.E of Columbus, 

Franklin Station. in O i», a l'. O of Coshocton co. 

Frank lin ton, in Acatucky, a post-village of Houry 
co., abt. 8 m. E. of Newcastle. 

Franklinton, in Louisiana, n post- village, capital of 
Washington parish, on Bogue Chitto, abt. 70 m. N. of 
New Orleans. 

Franklinton, in N. (Uri a post village of Frank- 
lin co., abt. 27 m. N.E. of Raleigh. 

Franklinton, in New Fork, a post-village of Scho- 
harie co., abt. 30 m. W. S. W. of Alan. 

Franklinton, in 07%, u village of Franklin co., on 
the Scioto River, opposite Columbus. 

Frank'lintown. in /*nnsylvania, a post-village of 
York e t I8 m, S. W. of Harrisburg. 

Franklinville, in /in, a village of Boone co. 

—A village of McHenry co, 

Franklinville, in Moryland, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

n N. Carolina, a post-village of Ran- 
dolph vo., on Deep River, abt. 70 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Franklinville, in New Jersey, a village of Essex 
co., about 10 m. N.W. of New York. 

—A post-village of Gloucester co., abt. 16 m. S.S.E. of 
Wocdlbury. It was formerly called LITTLE Ease, 

Franklin ville. in Vew York, a| village and town- 
ship of Cattarangus co., abt, 4 m.3.8.E. of Butfalo, 4%. 
of township about 3,009. 

Franklinville, iu /¢nnsylvania, a post-office of Hun- 
tingdon co, 

Frank ly. «dv. In a frank manner; openly; freely; 
candi lly; anresecve ly. 

Frank'ness, n. Quality of being frank; plainness of 
speech; candor; freedom in communication; openness ; 
ingennonsness; fairness. 

Franks, n. pl. (His) The name of a confederation 
which was forined, about 210, by the tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the Lower Rhine and the Weser, who 
united un the title of Franks or free men. They | 
invaded Gaul in 256, and for 12 years ravaged that 
country and spain, extending their incursions as far | 
as the opposite continent of Africa. Probus drove them | 
back into their native marshes in 277 ; but their intlu-| 
ence grvlually incre ied, and after the death of Con- 
stantine I. in 337, they constituted a powerful faction | 
at the imperial court. In 355 they ngain invaded Gaul.“ 
and were defeated by Julian, who permitted them to es- 
tablish a colony in Brabant or Taxandria. In 418 they 
again invaded Gaul, where, under their leader. Phara- 
mond, they founded the modern kingdom of France, q.v. | 

Frank’s Island Lighthouse, in Louisiana, an 
island and light-honse, at the month of the Mississippi , 
River. pass. It has a fixed light 78 fl. above gult- 
level. Lat. 20° 8' 30" N., Lon. 89? 1’ 24" W. 

Franks'town, or Fraxkrowy. in Colorado, a post- 
village of Donglas co., abt. 28 m. S. S. E. of Denver, 

Frankstown, in Pennsylvania, n post-village and 
township of Blair co.: pop. of township, abont 1,400. 
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Frank'town, a village of Upper Canada, in the co. of 
Lanark, abt, 9. in, S. of Carleton Place; pop. abt, 100. 
Franktown, in Nevada, à post-village of Washoe co., 

about 6 m. 8. of Washoe City. 

Franktown, in Virginia, a P. O. of Northampton co 

Frank'ville, in Jowa, u post-towuship of Wiunesliek 
co.; pep. 945. 

Frank ville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Frank ville, in Wisconsin, a post-ottice of Clark co. 

KEranso' nin, in /Uinois, a post-oftice of Richland co. 

Fran'tie, a. (Fr. phrenetique; Lat. phreneticus ; Gr. 
phrenittsos, from phrén, the midriff, the heart, and parts 
about the heart, the seat of joy, tear, &c., and also of the 
thought, the mind.| Having the nd disordered; fren- 
ziel; nad; delirious; raving; furious; outrageous; des- 
perite; raging: wild and disorderly; distracted; char- 
acterized by violence, fury, and disorder; noisy; wild; 
irregular; turbulent. 

Fran'tienlly,or FnaxTTriclx, adv. Madly ; distractedly ; 
outrageously. 

Fran ticness, u. Quality of being frantic; madness; 
fren 

Fran zensbrunn, a village of Bohemia in the Aus- 
trian empire, IS m. trom Elbogen, noted tor its bath es- 
tablislinients From its 4 mineral springs are exported 
about 200,000 bottles of water annually. 

Frascati, a town of Central Italy, situated in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, about 11 miles S.E of Rome. Here are 
the ruins of Tusculum (q.v.), the birthplace of Cato, und 
also the residences of Lucullus,Cicero, und Maecenas, Lop. 
usually about 4,300; but during the summer months it is 
considerably increased by the influx of visitors. 

Fraser, in Michigan, a post-otlice of Macomb co, 

Frase’ra, n. (Bot) A genus of N. American plants. 
order Gentianacee. The Columba, T Carolinensis, is of- 
ficinal in our pharmacopoeia as a substitute for gen- 
tinn-root, but it is less powerful. 

Fra‘serburgh, a town and sea-port of Aberdeen co., 
Scotland, about 18 miles from Peterhead, The harbor 
was constructed at a cost of 1,000, Pop. 3.500. 

Frap, v. a. ( Nuut.) To prevent from blowing loose, as a 
sail, by passing ropes around it.—To pass ropes or chains 
uronid a weakened vessel so as to keep her together. 
o cross nid draw together the several parts ofa tackle, 
to increase the tension, — Worcester, 

F. R. A. S. Abbreviation for Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

Fraternal, o. [Fr. fraternel; Lat. fraternus, from 
rater, a brother, q. r.] Brotherly; pertaining to breth- 
ren; becoming brothers. 

Frater nally, adv. In a brotherly manner. 

Frater’nate, r.n. To fraternize. (R.) 

Fraternn'tion, or FRATERNISM,n. Fraternization. (x.) 

Fraternity, n. |Fr.fraternité; Lat. fraternitas, trom 
Frater. ] Literally, a body of men united together in one 
brotherhood. In Roman Catholic countries. a society 
originated for purposes of devotion. Such societies are 
of several sorts, the more remarkable of then being, — 


1. of the Rosary, founded by St. Dominic, and divided | 


into two branches, called the Common rosary and the 
Perpetual rosiry, the litter being under very strict en- 
engemonts, and enjoined to repeat the rosary continu- 
ally; 2. of the Scapulary, whom, according to the Sab- 
batine bull of Jolin XXIL, the Virgin has promised to 
deliver out of hell the first Sunday after their death; 3. 
of St. Francis’s girdle, who are clothed with a sack of 
gray color, which they tie with a cord, and in procession 
walk barefooted, carrying in their hands a wooden 
cross; 4. of St. Augustine's leathern girdle, which com- 
prehends a great number of devotees. Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal are the countries where the greatest number 
of these fruternities are to be seen, some of which ns- 
sume the name of arch-fraternities. Pope Clement VI. 
instituted the arch-fraternity of Charity, which distrib- 
utes bread eve nday among the poor; and the trater- 
nity of Death) s such dead as are almndoned by their 
relations, and causes masses to be celebrated for them, 

Fraternization, u. Act of associating and holding 
fellowship as brethren. 

Frater'nize, r.n. [Fr. fraternizer.] To associate or 
hold fellowship as brothers, or as men of like occupa- 
tion or disposition. 8 

%. "To canse to associate as brothers, 

Frater'nizer, ». One who traternizes, 

Fraticelli, FriricELLIANS, or Ler BnETHREN, A 
branch of the Franciscans (J. v.). that arose in Italy to- 
wards the end of the loth century They were, according 
to Milman, bound to the Ceelestinians by the closest ties. 
By some authors they have been confounded with the 
Beghards, to whom the name Fraticelli, or Fratercali. 
was applied as a term of reproach, They disappeared 
towards the end of the 15th century. 

Fratrici‘dal, v. Pertiining to fratricide. 

Frat’ricide, „. (Lat. /ratricidium — frat r, nnd cado, 
to kill.) The crime of murdering a brotlier.— Que who 
murders a brother. 

Frat'tn-Maggio're, a town 6 m. N. E. of the city of 
Naples, Italy. It rears great numbers of silk-worms, 
has extensive rope-walks, and furnishes great quanti- 
ties of strawberries for the market at Naples, 1. 9,000. 

Fraud. n. [Fr. frawle; Sp. freude, from Lat. fraus, 
Jraudis, a cheating, imposition, Etymol. uncertain.) 
A cheating; deceit; imposition; deception ; trick: ar- 
tifice by which the right or interest of another is in- 
jured; guile: subtlety; craft; wile; circumvention; 
stratagem; cheat. 

(Law.) All deceitful practices in defrauding, or en- 
deavoring to defraud, another of his known right, by 
means of some artful device, contrary to the plain rules 


Frank’ton, in diana, n post-villuge of Madison co., 
about lo m. N. N. W. of Anderson. 


of common honesty. It is condemned by the common 
law, and punishable according to the heinousness of 
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the offence. All frauds and deceite for which there is 
no remedy by the ordinary course of law, are properly 
cognizable in equity, aud, indeed, constitute one of the 
chief branches of cases to which the jurisdiction of 
chancery was originally confined. ‘There are tew cases 
of traud that nre not cognizable by equity, though in 
most cases the courts of Jaw have a coucurient juris- 
diction. Where a fraud can be clearly established, courts 
of law exercise à concurrent jurisdiction with courts of 
equity. Wherever fraud or surprise cau be imputed to, 
or collected from, the circumstances, equity will inter- 
pose and grant relief uguinst it. It is impossible to lay 
down any general rules that shall be applicable to all 
kinds of fraud, for they are innumerable and ever vary- 
ing: the ingenuity of man ever finding out new modes 
of deceit and new means of avoiding detection. A fraud- 
ulent conveyance of lands or goods to deceive creditors 
is, as to creditors, void in law: and a trandulent con- 
veyance to deceive purchasers is also to such purchasers 
void. Where a person is party to a fraud, all that fol- 
lows by reason of that fraud sliall be said to be done by 
him. A party prejudiced by a frand may file a Lill in 
equity for a discovery of all its cireumstances, Mere in- 
adequacy of price alone is not a ground for a court to 
annul an agreement; but if there be such inadequacy 
as to show that the person did not undurstand the bar- 
gain he made, or was so oppressed that he was glad to 
make it, knowing its inadequacy, it will show a com- 
mand over him which may amount to a fraud. If a per- 
son be frandulently prevented from doing an act, equity 
will consider the nct as done; und equity also relieves 
agrinst bargains made under misconception of rights. 
In treaties, concealment of a material fact by one of 
the parties, in order to keep the other in ignorance, 
whereby to profit, isa gross (rand, and the contract will 
be set aside in equity. Suppressto wri (suppression of 
truth), suggestio falsi (suggest of falsehood in solemn 
conveyances, releases, or agreements, will afford a suffi- 
cient ground for setting them aside. Constructive fraud 
is applied to such acts or contracts as, though not origi- 
uating in any actual evil design or contrivance to per- 
petrate a positive fraud, or injury upon other persons, 
yet, by their tendency to deceive or mislead other per- 
sons, or to violate public or private confidence, or to im- 
pair or injure the public interests, are deemed equally 
reprehensible with positive fraud, and are prohibited by 
law, as within thesame reason and mischief as acts and 
contracts done malo arimo., Gross criminal frauds are 
punishable by way of indictment or information ; such 
us playing with false dice, cansing an illiterate person 
to execute a deed to his prejudice, &c. For these, aud 
such like offences, the party may be punished with fine 
and imprisonment. Frauds are not indictable at com- 
mon law unless they be such as affect the public, — as 
vending unwholesome provisions, or using false weights 
or measures; or by way of conspiracy ; or unless they 
affect the crown or the administration of justice. 

Fraud ful. a. Full of fraud; deceitful in making bar- 
gains: trickish; treacherous: containing fraud or deceit. 

Fraud'ſully. ar. Deceitfully ; with intention to de- 
ceive, uud gain an undue advantage ; trickishly; treach- 
erously; by stratagem. 

Fraud less, a. Free from fraud. 

Fraud'lessly, adv. luafraudless manner. 

Frand'ulenee, FRAUDULENCY, n. (L. Lat. frandu- 
lentia, |. Deceitfulness; trickishness in making bargains 
in social concerns; proneness to artifice. 

Fraud'ulent. a. [Lat fraudwentus, from fraus, du- 
cit.] Deceitful; fraudtul; crafty ; trickish ; deceptive; 
treacherous. — Practising deceit in makiug contracts; 
unfair; dishonest. — Containing fraud; founded ou, or 
proceeding from fraud; as, a /raudulent agreement, 

Fraud'ulently,adv. By fraud; by deceit; by artifice 
or imposition, 

Fraught. /rawt,) a. (Anc. pp. of fraight, to load, now 
written /reiyht, q. v. Ger. fracht, cargo.) Freighted; 
laden; loaded; charged. 

“A vessel richly fraught." — Shake. 
Fraun'hofer's Lines. Scc SPECTKUM. 
Fraustadt, ( /rou'stat,)u town of Prussia, in the grand- 

duchy of Posen, 55 m. from Breslau. Manuf. Linens, 
woollens, hats, and Morocco leather. It has a com 
erable trade in grain aud cattle. In the vicinity are 
about 100 windmills. In 1706 the Swedes here defeated 
the Saxons and Russians. Pop. 7,926. 

Fraxinel’la, n. (Bot.) See DICTAMNUS. 

Frax'inine, n. (Lat. frazinus, a beech-tree.} (Chem. 
A neutral vegetable principle, of a bitter taste, obtained 
from the bark of the Frazinus ercelstor. 

Fraxinus, (denn. From Lat. frango, I break, 
in allusion to its brittleness.| (Bot.) The Ash, a genus 
of the order Oleacez, consisting of about 50 species, 
mostly natives of N. America and Europe. The leaves 
nre deciduous, and pinnate, with a terminal leaflet. 
The flowers ure very imperfect, the calyx being obsolete 
and the corolla either wanting or 34 partite. The fruit 
is a Samara, q. v. F. Americana, the American or 
White-ash common in the N. States and in Canada, is a 
beautiful and unibrageous tree, rising to the height of 
100 to 150 feet. The wood is white, tough, hard, and 
light, much valued by wheelwrigbts, coach-makers, aud 
turners, It is peenliarly adapted for agricultural imple 
ments, handles for tools, and ladders, Some interesting 
varieties have been developed by cultivation: the Weep- 
ing-ush, with branches drooping to the ground; the 

Jurled-lenved ash, with dark green wrinkled or curled 
leaves: nnd the Kutire-leaved ash. with many or all the 
leaves simple. The sweet concrete exudation known as 
manne is procured by making incisions in the stems of 
certain species of Fraxinus, chiefly F ornus and rotundi 
folia, natives of Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. Mauna ia 


—v. a. 
Ar. frayer; Lat. fricare, to rub} To fret, as cloth by 
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a mild, agreeable laxative. It owes its properties toa 

-uliar resin called mannite. The insect which pro- 
duces the white wux of China feeds upon the species 
P Chinensis. 


Fig- 1063.— AMERICAN ASH, (Frarinus Americana.) 


Fray. 72- (Contr. from affray, d. v.] A broil, quarrel, or 
violent riot that pnts men in fear; a combat; a battle; 
a fight = also, a single combat or duel; a contest; con- 
tent ion; altercation; feud. 
Nature and death continue long their Fray. — Denham, 
p Sraze, from frayer; Lat. fricare, to rub.) A rub; a 
ret or chafe in cloth. 
Contr. from affray, q. v.] To frighten; to terrify. 


wearing ;— hence, to ruffle; to grate upon; as, to fray 

one's temper. 

To rub; to wear off; to ravel, — said of cloth. 

Fray ing, n. The outer integument or peel which a 
deer rubs from his horn. 

Fra' zem, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Chester co. 

Fra’zer River, a river of British N. America, enters 
the Gulf of Georgia, opposite the island of Vancouver, in 
Lat. 45O N. 

Fra’zersburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum 
co. abt. 61 m. E.N.E. of Columbus. 

Fra'zier’s Bottom, in W. Virginia, a post-office of 
Putnam co. 

F. R. B. S., Fellow of the Royal Botanic Society. 

F. R. ©. P., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

F. R. C. S., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Freak, (ex,) n. (A S. frec, grecdy, bold: Ger. frech, 
saucy, irnpudent.] A sudden and causeless starting and 
change of place. — A sudden, causeless change or turn 
of the mind: a capricious prank; a whim; a fancy; 
caprice ; frolic; sport. 

** To vex me more he took a freak, 
"To slit my tongue and make me speak.“ — Swift. 

. a. [A Scottish word introduced into English by Thom- 
son.] To variegate; to checker. 

** Freaked with many a mingled hue.’ — Thomson. 

Freak’ish, a. Apt to change the mind suddenly; 
whimsical; capricious. 

Freak’ishly,. adv. Capricionsly; with sudden change 
of mind without apparent cause, 
reak’ishness, u. Capriciousness; whimsicalness, 

Frens burg. in New Jersey, a village of Salem co., abt. 
12 m. S.E. of Salem. 

Frec'Kle, n. Dan. fregne: Ger. fleck, a spot, a dis- 
coloration.) (Med) A cutaucons affection of the coun- 
tenance to which persons of a florid complexion are 

tly subject, especially females with auburn hair. 
Teckles are small yellow spots that break out over 
the face in the hot period of summer, and by their 
number give a stained and unpleasant appearance to 
countenance. A still more obstinate form of freckles 
dener in the winter, often proceeding from a disor- 
ered state of thestomach. Various applications have 
is n proposed for their removal; and perhaps the best 
n liniment composed of lime-water and oil, with the 
125 ition of a little ammonia. The Irish peasantry are 
a` the habit of washing their faces with buttermilk as 
cosmetic, and with great success, An excellent wash 

Te freckles is also made by scraping some horse-radish 

milk fine, and letting it stand for some hours in butter- 

iis „then straining, and using tho wash night and 
= honing, 
© nume is also commonly applied to any small spot 

9r discoloration. ds * T 

9. To spot or cover with freckles. 

P. To acquire freckles; to be spotted. 

led, a. Spotted: having small yellowish spots 

n the Pe or surface. 

teehee n. The state or condition of being 

Feely, a. Ful of freckles; sprinkled with spots, 

sn. (A. S. fridhu, peace: Ger. friede.) Peace; a 
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Word fonnd only in composition, principally with proper 
Fr es; as, Alfred, all peace; Winifred, a friend's peace; 
*deric, the king of peace. 
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Frederica, in Delaware. a post-village of Kent co., on 

| Motherkill Creek. abt. 13 m. S. of Dover. 

| Fred'ericn, in Georgia, a post-office of Glynn co., on 

St. Simon's Sound, abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of Savannah, 

Fred'erien, in /owa, a post-otlice of Bremer co. 

Frederic'ia, a fortified town of Denmark, in Jütland, 
on the Little Belt, 12 m. from Veyle; Lat. 55° 35’ N., 
Lon. 9° 4 E.; pop. 5,500. 

Fred'eriek, or Fred'erie, the name of several 
monarchs or princes, of whom the following are the 
most eminent: 

GERMANT. 

Frederick I., surnamed BARBAROSSA, emperor of the 
West, son of Frederick, duke of Suabia, u. 1121, and 
was chosen to succeed his uncle Conrad III. in 1152. He 
had accompanied Conrad to Palestine five years previ- 
ously, and his great qualities had already appeared. He 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle a few days after his 
election. His great ambition was to secure the inde- 
Eo of the empire, and, above all, to be master of 

taly. His first expedition to Italy was made in 1154, 
when, after subduing several towns in Lombardy, he 
went to Rome, and, after some delays, had himself 
crowned emperor by Adrian IV. He marched a second 
time into Italy in 1158, took Brescia und Milan, and 
at the celebrated Diet at Koncaglia assumed the sover- 
eignty of the towns, and received the homage of the 
lords. On his return to Germany he triumphed over 
Bohemia, and made Poland tributary to the empire. 
After the death of Pope Adrian, F. had three anti-popes 
in succession elected in opposition to Alexander III., 
who excommunicated him and his pope, Victor. The 
same yéar, 1160, he besieged and took Crema, after a 
most courageous defence. In 1162 he conquered Milan, 
and had the fortifications partly destroyed and many 
of the public buildings; nfter which the other towns of 
Lombardy submitted to him. Fresh revolts, excited by 
the tyrannical measures of his officers, recalled him to 
Italy in 1164; but he retired without engaging the 
army of the League. Again, there, iu 1166, he traversed 
the Romagna, levied contributions on the towns, be- 
sieved Ancona, and had himself crowned a second time 
at Rome by the anti-pope Pascal. A fresh lengue being 
formed against him, he put its members under the ban 
of the empire, and returned to Germany, In 1174 he 
besieged, unsuccessfully, the newly-founded town of 
Alessandria, and in the following year was totally de- 
feated by the Milanese at Como. Soon after he made 
peace with the Pope and the towns ef Lombardy. In 
1188 he assumed the cross, set out in the following year 
on the third crusade, was opposed on the march oy the 
Greek emperor and the Sultan, arrived in Asia, and was 
drowned while crossing a river, in June, 1190. F. was 

reat, not only as a soldier, but as a ruler. His admin- 
stration was marked by justice, his subordinnte officers 
were chosen for their capacity and probity, he was him- 
self an educated man, and promoted education and 
literature. His memory is still cherished among the 
peasants of Germany, who dream of the return of Fritz 
Redbeard, as the Welsh did of King Arthur. 

Frepenick IL, emperor of the West, son of Henry VI. 
and Constance of Sicily, B. 1194, elected king of the 
Romans in 1196, again after his father's death, and a 


1211. He was already king of Sicily, and duke of 
Suabia, under the joint regency of his mother and 


Pope Iunocent II. He made a league with Philip 
Augustus, king of Frunce, and after the defeut of Otho 
by the latter at the battle of Bouvines, was crowned 
nt Aix-la-Chapelle in 1215. Five years still elapsed 
before he received the imperial crown at Rome; on 
which occasion he had to reuew a vow previously ex- 
torted from him to take the cross. In 1225 he mar- 
ried Yolande, daugliter of John of Brienne, king of 
Jerusalem, nnd two years later, after several delays. 
he embarked for the Holy Land. Illness compelled 
him in a few dnys to land aguin, and for this he was 
excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX, the first of 
ten thunders of the Vatican against him. He set out 
again in 1228, and the Pope exciting opposition to him, 
and invading his hereditary states, he at once con- 
clnded a truce with Kameel, the Sultan of Egypt, by 
which he became master of Jerusalem. Ho entered the 
city, crowned himself, ine priest daring to do it.) and 
returned to Europe. Ile recovered his states, made 
peace with the Pope, and suppressed the revolt of his 
son Henry, who was then imprisoned for life. In 1235 
F. egan the war with the cities of Lombardy, having 
for his ally Eccelino, tyrant of Verona, After his 
victory of Cortenuova, most of the cities submitted to 
him, and he approached Rome, but did not attack it. 
Ile took Ravenna, Faenza, and Benevento; and, in 
1211, his fleet, commanded by his natural son Enzio, 
whom he made king of Sardinia, defeated that of the 
Genoese, and captured the cardinals and bishops who 
were on their way to attend a council against him. F. pro- 
moted the election of Innocent IV., who had been his 
friend, and made a treaty with him; but he soon found 
Innocent a most determined enemy. A new anathema 
and sentence of deposition, and release of his subjects 
from their allegiance to him, was pnblished in 1245, 
The mediation of St. Louis utterly fuiled to bend the 
pope to reconciliation. Rival emperors were set up, 
the war in Italy continued, Parma was lost in 1248, 
Enzio wis defeated and made prisoner in the following 
year, and F. himself died at Viorenzuoli, 1250. F. was 
the most accomplished sovereign of the Middle Ages; 
but his strong sympathies with his Italian mother- 
land, and his unremitting endeavors to establish a com- 


pact and all-supreme empire in Italy, were the causes, 
not only of his own misfortunes, but of the miseries 
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third time on the excommunication of Otho IV., in| 
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which he bronght upon the German empire by em- 
broiling him in costly wars abroad, and leading nim to 
neglect the welfare, and sacrifice the interests of his 
German subjects, 

FREDERICK II.. was the son of Albert I, and was chosen 
emperor in 1314, by some of the electors, but the ma- 

| jority elected Louis of Bavaria, who deieated. aud took 
Frederick prisoner at Mühldorf, in 1322. The latter 
then renounced his claim, and b. 1330. 

Freperick IV., called the Pucific, B. at Innspruck, 1415, 
ascended the throne in 1440, and was crowned at Rome 
in 1442. His reign was passed in forming plans for the 
péecification of the empire. He is said to have died of a 
surfeit of melons, or in consequence of an amputation 
of his leg. He lett it to his son Maximilian to carry 
out the device inscribed upon his palaces and books, A, 
E, I. O, U; which characters are generally snj.pesed to 
represent the motto, Austria est Imperare Orbi Uni- 
verso. D. 1493. 

DENMARK. 

Frederick I., king of Denmark and Norway, B. 1673, 
succeeded his nephew Christiern (or Christian) 11., on 
the deposition of the Jatter, in 1623, and entered into 
an alliance with Gustavus I., king of Sweden. After 
taking Copenhagen, he gained over all the nobility, and 
introduced Lutheranism into his dominions, D. 1534. 

FnEDERK K II., the son and successor of Christiern (or Chris- 
tian) III., n. 1534, ascended the throne in 1559. He was 
a great friend of learning, and was a patron of Tycho 
Brahe and other men of science. He waged a long war 
with Sweden, which ended in 1570. D. 1688. 

FnEpERICK III., B. 1609, succeeded his father Christiern IV. 
in 1648. The most remarkable event of his reign was 
his changing of the constitution from an elective to an 
hereditary monarchy. D. 1670. 

FREDERICK IV., B. 1671. ascend: d the throne on the death 
of Christiern V. in 1609. He leagued ngninst Charles 
XIL of Sweden, who forced him to make peace; bnt 
when Chayles fled to Turkey, Frederick drove the Swedes 
out of Norway, and concluded a favorable peace, retain- 
ing possession of the duchy ot Schleswig. D. 1730. 

FREDERICK V., grandson of the preceding, was B. 1723, and 
came to the throne in 1746. The character of bis reign 
may be inferred from the followirg remark, which, on 
his death-bed, he made to his successor Christiern VII.: 
“It is n great consolation to nie, my son, that I have 
not injured any person, and that my hands are not 
stained with one drop of ood.” D. 1766, 

FuEpERICK VI., king of Denmark, B. 1768, ascended the 
throne in 1808; from 1754 he was associated in the gov. 
with hisinsane father. He had to repair the damages done 
by the English in their bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1807, and to wage a war with the Swedes, who unsuccess- 
fully attempted to take Norway. Peace was signed with 
Sweden, in 1809. Allying with Napoleon, Norway was, 
in 1814, given to Sweden, under Bernadotte; Pomernnia 
and the isle of Rügen falling to Denmark. D. 1539. 

FREDERICK VII.,sonand successor in 1848 of Christian VITI. 
B. 1808; D. 1863. The Schleswig-Holstein war of 1818, 
and the abolition of the Sound dues (1857), were the 
chief events of his reign. With his death, the elder line 
of tlie royal house of Oldenburg became extiuct. 

BWEDEN. 
Frederick, king of Sweden. was the eldest son of 
Charles, landgrave of HesseCussel. He married the 
sister of Charles XIL, on whose denth, in 1718, the 
states of Sweden elected her queen, and in the year fol- 
lowing consented to her risigning the crown to her 
husband. He had a long and unsuccessful war with 
Russia, which ended in a disadvant»geons peace to 8we- 
den. [le then gave his energies to the pursuits of peace, 
restored the finances, aided agriculture and commerce, 
and founded an academy at Stockhulm. D. without 

issue, 1751. 

. PRUSSIA. 

Frederick William, generally called the Great 
ELECTOR, was B. in 1¢20, and at the age of 20 years suc- 
ceeded his father as electorof Brandenburg. He is consid- 
ered as the founder of Prussian grentness; and from him 
was derived much of that military spirit which became 
the national characteristic. He made Prussia free from 
feudal subjection to Poland, conquered Pomerania, joined 
the League against Louis XIV., and defeated the Swedes 
who invaded Prussia in 1074. He applied himself with 
much wisdom and earnestness to the promotion of the 
well-being of his subjects, favoring trade, making roads, 
&c. By affording protection to the French Protéstant 
refugees, he gnined, as citizens of the state, 20,000 in- 
dustrious manufacturers, an acquisition of no slight 
importance to the north of Germany; and he also gave 

at encouragement to agricultural improvements. lie 
lounded the library at Berlin, and a university at Duis- 
burg; and at his death he left to his son a country 
much enlarged, and a well-supplied treasury. b. 1688. 

Frederick I., first king of Prussia, ( FREDERICK III. as 
elector of Brandenbnry,) n. 1657, was son of the nbove. 
He succeeded his father in 1658, entered into the alliance 
against France, and seized Bonn and other towns, sent 
auxilinries to the emperor against the Turks, and, after 
a dispute of some years, sold to the emperor the circle 
Schwiebus, which the Great Elector had acquired in 
exchange for the principalities of Liegnitz, Brieg, and 
Wohlan. He supported the emperor in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, and in 1701 obtained from him the 
title of king. which he had long coveted Frederick 
gratified his love of pomp in the ceremony of his coro- 
nation at Königsberg, the cost of which exhausted his 
treasury for a time. He placed the crown on his head 
with his own hands, In 1694 he founded the university 
of Halle; two years later, the Berlin Academy of Paint 
ing; and, in 1707, he established the Academy of Sci- 
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ences, Berlin, and made Leibnitz first president. He 
was thrice married; his third wife became insane, but 
her state was concealed from him. Que day she es- 
caped, rushed into the king’s apurtineut, smashing the 
lass door, and so terrified him that he immediately fell 
laco a fever, and after six weeks’ illness died, Feb., 1713. 
Freperick WILLIAM I., son of the above, and father of 
Frederick the Great, was n. in 1688, and commenced his 
reign in 1713, after having married a daughter of the 
elector of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. 
In 1715 he declared war against Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and in conjunction with Denmark took Stralsund ; but 
on the death of Charles, In 1718, he made peace. D. 1740. 
— The habits of this sovereign were entirely military, 
and helabored unweariedly to promote the discipline of 
his troops. One of his strongest peculiarities was un 
extraordinary love for tall soldiers ; and in order to pro- 
cure these sons of Annk, he had agents employed in all 
parts of Europe. He held science and literature in pro- 
fonnd contempt; but money he worshipped, aud nien of 
a military character after his own ideal he respected and 
encouraged. The consequence was, that he left an abun- 
dant treasury and a well-appointed army of 66,00) men. 
FREDERICK II., commonly called Frederick the Great, was 
born 2ith January, 1712, and began to reigu in 1740. He 
found himself in powsessiou of a full treasury and a 
powerful army, which he soon employed in attacking 
Austria, and conquering from her the province of Silesia 
(1740-1742), In 1744 he engaged in a second war with 
Austria, which was terminated in 1745, and left him in 
possession of Silesia, but with noungmentation of power, 
though his military renown was raised throughout Eu- 
rope. The great struggle of the Seven Years’ War began 
in 1756. Prussian was now attacked by the Austrians, 
the Russians, the French, the Saxons, and the Swedes, 
and her destruction and dismemberment seemed inevita- 
ble. England was her only ally. Prussia went through 
the strugzle, and came ont triumphant. When the peace 
of Hubertsburg was concluded in 1763, Prussia did not 
cede an inch of land, or pay a dollar of money ; and from 
that time forth she was recognized as one of the five 
great powers of Europe. For this glorious result she 
was indebted to her king. It is not merely the military 
genius of Frederick, as displayed during the sanguinary 
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Fig. 1069. — FREDERICK TI., (THE GREAT.) 
(King of Prussia.) 


campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, that demands our 
attention, for we cannot help admiring also his moral 
conrage and his indomitable energy under reverses 
which would have crushed almost any other spirit. 
Though victorious at Prague, &t Rosbach, and Lissa 
(1757), at Zorndorf (1758), at Liegnitz and Torgau (1760). 
he suffered heavy defeats at Collin (1757), at Hochkirchen 
(1758), at Kunnersdorf (1759) ; and his lieuteuants, with 
the exception of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, were 

nerally unsuccessful. But F's firmness never failed 

im, even when Il hope seemed lost. In a period of 
extreme danger, he wrote to Voltaire (who had advised 
him to beg mercy from his enemies), “ I am a man, and 
therefore born to suffer. To the rigor of destiny I op- 
pose my own constancy. Menaced with shipwreck, I 
will bear the storm ; I will be king in spirit; and 1 will 
die, as I have lived, a king." — After the conclusion of 
the war, F. exerted himself earnestly in relieving the 
suffering which 80 many years of carnage and devasta- 
tion had brought upon Prussia, L. died 17th August, 
1786. He was fond of the society of literary men, and 
was himself un author of many works of considerable 
merit. During his struggles ayainst Austria and France, 
F. was regarded in England and America as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism, and he was called a second Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. He ill deserved the title. 


is supposed to have had no religious faith whatever. 


Feeperick WiLLIAM IL, king of Prussia, was nephew to 
He suc- 
ceeded hia uncle in 1786, and gave himself up, as he had 


Frederick the Great, and was born in 1744. 


long done, to low pleasures, wasting his resources on 


Frederick Augustus II., III. 


The disci- 
ple, and for a time the intimate friend of Voltaire, he 
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his mistresses and favorites. He entered into the Triple 
Alliance in 1788; made au alliance with the Porte; sent 
au army under the Duke of Brunswick to invade France, 
in 1792; took part iu the second partition of Poland: 
and made peace with France in 1795. Died, 1797. 

FREDEKICK WILLIAM III., king of Prussia, sou of the above, 
commenced his reign in 1797 by maihtaining a strict 
neutrality in the various alliances with and against 
France, which resnited from the ambitious designs of 
Napoleon I. In 1805, bowever, he yielded to the solici- 
tations of Kussia, allying himselt with the Czar agaiust 
the French emperor. The rapid campaign of 1505, and 
the defeat of the Prussians at Jena, opened the gutes 
of Berlin to the enemy, iu whose hands it remained till 
1809. In 1807 the battle of Friedland led to the hu- 
miliating peace of Tilsit, by which Frederick lost half 
his dominions. Restored to his capital, the king dili- 
gently endeavored to repair the evils of war; but new 
disasters overtook him, and his kingdom suffered greatly 
during the struggle from 1812 to 1514. Forced, in the 
former year, to contribute a force of 30,000 men to Na- 
poleon's army, he subsequently joined his troops with 
those of Russia. The allies having triumphed over the 
French at Leipsic, Frederick William, in 1814, entered 
Paris with the Czar Alexander. He also accompanied 
the latter to Eugland in the sume year. On the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, he once more joined the allies. 
After the victory of Waterloo, in which the Prussians, 
under Blücher (whom see), played an important part. 
Prussia, once more at peace, gradually recovered the 
losses she had sustained, under the wise and paternal 
sway of Frederick, whose constant efforts and modera- 
tion contributed greatly te the maintenance of peace. 
D. 1840. — Throughout his life, he was a warm defender 
of the Protestant religion, und a patron of education. 
He never redeemed his promise, however, to bestow a 
representative constitution on his people. The estab- 
lishment of the provincial estntes only affected very 
slightly the absolute power, which, it is true, he wielded 
with ability, and with a kind of paternal affection for 
his people. It may finally be said of him, that, à waverer 
between the absolutist party and the liberal party, he 
secured, as is the lot with most undecided meu, the re 
spect and adherence of neither. 

FREDERICK WiLLIAM IV. king of Prussia, on the death 
of his father, succeeded to the throne in 1840. He served, 
ns a simple officer, in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
and evinced, at an early period of his life, a very great 
love for the arts, which he preserved throughout his 
career. During the first years of his reign his subjects 
anxiously demanded the reform of the government, re- 
quiring the liberal constitution which had been promised 
them in 1816, in return for the great sacrifices they had 
made during the continental war. In 1847,at a general 
diet of the Prussian states, many of these reforms were 
granted, and it was thought that the kingdom might es- 
cape the troubles of the next year's revolution. In 
March, 1848, however, the people and the troops came 
into collision, the king was obliged to change the mipis- 
try, to issue a general amnesty, and commence a war 
in favor of Schleswig against Denmark, and to salute 
from his balcony the corpses of the insurgents. 'I hese 
humiliations were somewhat softened by his hopes of 
becoming emperor of a united Germany, und by the suc- 
cess of his army in putting down an insurrection of the 
Poles in Posen. The mingled irresolution and absolutism 
of Frederick, however, led him subsequently to other 
conflicts in June and August of the same year; and it 
was not until two coups-d'état that Frederick, assisted by 
his army, succeeded in retaining his authority almost 
unimpaired by the powers he had yielded, In the war 
between the Western powers aud Russia, the king pre- 
served a strict neutrality, although earnestly solicited 
by each party to exponse its side in the conflict. In his 
reply to the demands of the Czar, he said: “ There is 
hardly anything I will not do for the emperor Nicholas, 
whom I love; but if I remember that he is my father- 
in-law, neither do I forget that Prussia is not the sister- 
in-lawof Russia.” In 1856, in consequence of an attack 
on Neufchâtel by some Prussian partisans, war was in 
danger of breaking out between Switzerland and Prus- 
sia; but this was avoided, and a treaty concluded, in 
May, 1857, in reference to the king's claims on that 
place. In the complication relative to the Danubian 

rincipalities, Prussia followed the lead of France and 
assia ns opposed to England and Austria. Towards the 
end of 1857, a severe illness, resultiug in the loss of 
some of his faculties, caused his brother WILLIAM to be 
nominated regent, who succeeded him as king in 1861. 
POLAND, 
See AUGUSTUS. 
SAXONY. 


Frederick III., tHe Wise, u. 1463, succeeded his fa- 


ther Ernest, 1426, as elector of Saxony. Ile is known 
chiefly as founder of the university of Wittenberg, and 
as the friend and very cantious protector of Luther, 
who was one of the first professors at the new univer- 
sity. It was by his arrangement that Luther, after tlie 
Diet of Worms, was seized and carried off to Wartzburg. 
Ile did not, however, establish the reformed faith in his 
dominions, He became administrator of the empire in 
1519, and was offered the imperial crown, but declined 
it. D. 1525, 
BOHEMIA. 

Frederick V., Elector-l'alatine and king of Bohemia, 

succeeded his father, Frederick IV., in 1610. In 1618 he 
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|Fred'erickshavn. 
Fred'erick's Oord, a pauper colony of the Nether- 
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kingdom and hereditary states. He took refuge in Hol- 

land. „ud D. in 1631. 

Frederick, iu Illinois, a township of Schuyler co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 


Fred'erick, in Kentucky, a village of Barren co., abt. 


M m NE. of Glasgow. 


Fred'erick, in Muryland.« N. co., bordering on Penn- 


sylvan, area, abt. 770 sq. m. Rivers, Potomac and 
Monocacy rivers, and Catoctin, Pipe, Linganore, and 
Beunett's creeks. Surface, diversified, South Mountain 
extending along the W.border; soil, very fertile. Min. 
Copper, iron, wanganese, and a superior quality of lime- 
Stone. Cap. Frederick. Zop. abt. 60,000. 


—A post-town, cap. of the above co., abt. 65 m. W. of Bal 


timore; pop. abt. 10,000. 
Fred'erick, in Michigan, a village of Macomb co., on 
Clinton River, abt. 20 m. N.N.E. of Detroit. 
Fremden, in Ohio, n township of Knox co.; pop. abt 
,100. 


—A post-village of Mahoning co, abt. 60 m, S. E. of Cleve- 


land. 

Frederick, in Pennsylrania,a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 15 m. N. N. W. of Norristown; pop. abt. 
2.300. 

Fred'eriek, in Virginia, u N. co., bordering on W. Vir- 
ginia; arez,abt. 378 sq. m. Rivers. Opequan, Sleepy, 
and Black creeks, Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Winchester. 

Fred'ericksborg, a citadel of Sweden, 15 miles from 
Stuckholm,the entrance to the harbor of which it defends. 

Fred’ericksburg, iu /ndiana, a post- village of Wash- 
ington co., on the Blue River, ubt. 15 m. S. S. W. of Salem. 

Fredericksburg, in Jua, a posttownship of 
Chickasaw co. 

Fred'erieksburg. in Kentucky. See Warsaw. 

Fredericksburg, in Oho, a post-village of Wayne 
co., abt. 9 m S.E. of Wooster. 

Fredericksburg, iv Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Lebanon co., abt. 10 m. N. of Lebanon ; pop. ubt. 600. 
Fredericksburg, in Texas, a. post-village, cap. of 

Gillespie co., abt. 65 m. W. by 8. of Austin. 

Fred'ericksburg. in Virgima, a post-town of Spott- 
sylvania co., on the Rappahannock River, abt. 65 m. N. 
of Richmond. Here, on Dec. 13, 1862, Gen. Burnside 
uttacked the Contederates, who, under the command of 
Gen. Lee, occupied a strong position on the heights, The 
battle, after raging with desperate violence through the 
day, terminated in the defeat of the Nationals, Little 
fighting took place Dec. 14 and Dec. 15, and Burnside 
was permitted to recross the Rappahannock without op- 
position, Dec. 16. The Nationals lost 1,138 men killed, 
9,105 wounded, and 2.078 missing. 


Fred'erieksburgh, iu Missouri, a post-office of Osage 


county. 

Fred'erickshall, a town of Norway, on an inlet 
called Swinesund, 67 m. S. S. E. of Christiana. On a per- 
pendicular rock 400 feet above the town stands the 
strong fortress of Frederickstein, at the siege of which 
Charles XII. of Sweden was killed, Dec. 11, 1718. y. 
abt. 6,000, 

Fred'erickshamm, or Hamina, a fortified town 
of Finland, 52 miles from Wyborg. Here, in 1509, the 
treaty which ceded Finland to Russia was signed. op. 
1,500. 
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lands, on the borders of Overyssel and Friesland, 5 m. 
from Steenwyk. It consists of a large number of 
paupers, who are here employed in various manual occu- 
pations for the benefit of the state. 

Fred'erickstadt, n well-built town of Denmark, 18 
m. from Schleswig. It was founded by the Arminians. 
who, in 1621, were driven from the Netherlands by the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort. 

Fred'eriekstadt, a fortified town of Norway, on the 
Skager-rack, 46 m. from Christiaua. It has an arsenal. 
Manuf. Tobacco. Pop. 2 


Fred ericksville, in lLinois,n post-village of Schuy- 


ler co., ou the Illinois River, about 50 m. below Peoria. 
Fredericksville, in Pennsylvaniu, a l'. O. of Berks co. 
Fred'erick town, a seaport-town of Nova Scotia, in 
the co. of Cumberland. and at the head of Wallace Buy, 
abt. *2 m. N. of Halifax. 


Fred'ericktown, iu Kansas, a P. O. of Coffey co. 
Fred'ericktown, in Kentac? y, n post, village of Wash- 


ington co., abt. 8 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

Fredericktown, in Missouri a post- village, cap. of 
Madison co., abt. 158 m. S.E. of Jefferson city. Here, 
Oct. 1861, an engagement took place between the Na- 
tionals under Col. Plummer, aud the Confederates under 
Gen. Thomson, in which the latter were defeated, and 
sustained heavy loss, 


Fredericktown, iu Ohio, a village of Columbiana 


co., about 170 m. N.E. of Columbus. 


A post-village of Knox co., on Vernon River, about 50 


m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Fredericktown, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Fred'ericton, a city and port of entry, cap. of New 
Bruuswick, on the St. John River, about 6! m. N. N. W. 
of st. John. Lat. 45° 55' N., Lon. 459 32’ 30" W. Tho 
city is regularly and substantially built, and contains 
some fine public edifices. Its former name was St. Ann. 
Pop. about 6,000. 


Fre'don, in New Jersey, a post-village of Sussex co., 


about 6 m. W. of Newton. 


married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I. Fredo’nia, in Alabama, a post- village of Chambers ch., 


of England, and in the following year accepted the 
crown of Bohemia. 


He made a triumphal entry into Fredonia, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent ob. 


about 175 m. E. by 8. of Tuscaloosa. =i 


Prague, followed in 1620 by his total defeat by the Im- Fredonia, in Illinois, a post-village of Williamson co, 


perial forces ut the battle of Prague, and the loss of his 
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ou Muddy River, about 15 m. N.W. of Marion. 
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Fredo'nin, in /adina, a post-village of Crawford co. 
Fredonia, in pwa, n post-village 
janctíon of the Iowa and Cedar river 


Fredonia, in N y, u post-village of Caldwell co., 


about 12 m. W. ot Princeton, 


Fredonia, in Michigan, a township of Calhoun co.; 


. about 1,500. 
A post-village of Washtenaw co. 
Fredonia, in Missouri, a post-office of St. Francis co. 
Fredonia, in 


co., abont 40 m. S.W. of Buffalo; pop about 


Fred onmia, iu Ohio, a post- village of Licking co., about 


10 m. N.W. of Newark. 
A village of Noble co. 


Fred omia, in use, a village of Montgomery co., 


about 8 m. N. W. of Nashville. 


Fro«B«» mia, in Teras, a village of Rusk co., on the Sa- 


bine Ei ver, about 20 m. N. of Henderson, 


Fredo main, in W.sconsin, a post-township of Ozaukee 


co. PAP- about 2,000 
Free. <- (A. S. fri, frio, freo; Ger. frei.] Being at liberty; 


not bef rag under necessity or restraint, physical or moral; 
mot enslaved; not being in n state of vassalage or de- 


pender ce. — Subject ouly to fixed laws, made by con- 
sent; À 
potic; A, Free government, — Not imprisoned, con- 
fined, «»r under arrest ; unconstrained ; unrestrained; as, 
toset m prisoner free. — Perinitted ; allowed. 
hy sir, I pray, are not the streets free ? — Shaks. 
—Open z mot appropriated: not obstructed. — Licentious ; 
nnres trained; Jree conversation. — Open; candid; 
frank = ingenuons; unreserved. 
Mill you be free and candid to your friend?“ —Otway. 


—Liberzel in expenses; generous; munificent ; bountiful. 
“ O’ercharging your free purses with large fines." — Shaks. 
—Guiltless; innocent; clear; exempt. 
NM hands are guilty, but my heart is free." — Dryden. 
—Not encumbered with; disunited from anything else; 
as, free carbonic acid gas. — Open to all; without re- 
stri om, or without expense, as a. school or library.— 
Invested with franchises; enjoying certain immunities; 
possessing without vassulage or slavish conditions. 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? " — Dryden. 
( Nazct.) Fair or favorable; — said of the wind. 
Free. v.a. (A. S. freogan.] To set free; to remove, as 
any incumbrance or obstruction; to disengage from; to 
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rid; to strip; to clear; to liberate; to set at liberty ; to 


rescue or release from slavery, captivity, or confinement. 
** @ur land is from the rage of tigers freed." — Dryden. 
—To loose; to disentangle; to disengage; to exempt; to 
release from obligation or duty. 
For he that is dead, is freed from sin.” — Rom. vi. 7. 


Free'-sa'geney,n. The condition or state of acting 


freely ; without necessity or constraint of the will. 

Free’-bench, n. (Eug. Law.) A widow's dower in a 
copy hold. 

Free’ booter, n. [Ger. frei, free, and beute, plunder. } 
One whe roves lawlessly in quest of booty or plunder; 
a robber; a pillager; a plunderer.—See Buccaneer, 
FILIBUSTER. 

Free'bootery, n. The act or practice of one who 
roves lawlessiy in quest of plunder; also, the plunder 
thereby acquired. 

Free'booting, n. Robbery; plunder; pillage. 

Da. Robbing; plundering; acting the freebooter. 

Free'born,a. Inheriting liberty; not born in slavery. 

Free’born, in Munsola, a S. co., bordering on Iowa; 
area, about 720 sq. m. Rivers. Shell Rock River, and 
the head-waters of the Red Cedar River. Surfuce, diver- 
sified ; sail, fertile. Cup. Albert Lea. 

—A post-villuge of Freeborn co., on a small lake of the 
same name, about 40 in. S. S. E. of Mankato. 

=A township of Freeborn co.; pop. about 600, 

Free'bourne, in Missouri, a township of Dunklin co. 

Free'bridge, in Georgia, a village of Gordon co., on 
the Oustenaula River, about 170 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 
ree’burg, iu Jilinsis, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Freebu mg, in Minnesota, a post-village of Houston co., 
about 17 m. S. by W. of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Freeburg, in Ohio, a post-office of Stark co. 
reebu wg, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of Snyder co. 
ree Church, n. ( Eccl. Hist.) Seo PRESBYTERIANISM, 
? Free Church of Scotland. 
ree City. (Hit) The name given to certain Ger- 
Man cities which forin in themselves independent states, 

and were membersof the Germanic Confederation. They 
are Ham burg, Bremen, Lübeck, and, formerly, Frankfort- 
On-the- Main. 
ree Com’panies. (His) Bands of discharged sol- 
ers, who ravaged France after the conclusion of the 
peace of Bretigny, May 8, 1360. Bertrand du Guesclin, 
led 3 im Brittany in 1314, pnt himself at their head, and 
Š them against Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, whom 
ni: dethroned in 1365, placing Henry, count of Trasta- 
the = On the throne. Edward the Black Prince recalled 
1 e free companies, defeated IIenry at Najara, April 3, 
def. and restored Peter the Cruel, who was, however, 
" *ated March 14, 1269, and killed by Henry of Trasta- 

Fearn, March 23. 
si; ed'man, n.: pl. FREEDMEN, A man who has been a 
miii and is inanumitted or emancipated. 

ut dom, n. A. S. f/reodom.] A state of exemption from 
- © Power or control of another: liberty; independence; 
Xemption from slavery, servitude, confinement, control, 
restraint. 
O freedom, first delight of human kind." — Dryden. 
Particular privileges; franchise; immunity. 
Udon your charter and the city's freedom."— Shake. 
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of Louisa co., at the 


New York, n post-village of Chautauqua 


i mstituted by a free people; not arbitrary or des-“ 


re . . — cR M C s 


FREE 


— Exemption from fate, necessity, or any other constraint, 
in consequence of predetermination, or otherwise. 


** A higher and perfecter degree of freedom." — South. 


Fase or facility in dog anything; as, sketched with 
freedom. — Frankness; as to speak with freedom. — 
Boldness; license. — Improper familiarity ; violation of 
the rules of decorum. 

Free'dom, in //invsis, a township of Carroll co; pop. 
about 1,000, 

—A post-township of La Salle co.; pop. about 2.000, 

Freedom, in /ndiuna, a post-village of Owen co., on 
White River, abt. 65 m. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

Freedom, in Wwa, a post-office of Lucas co, 

Freedom, in Acntuchy, n post-ollice of Barren co. 

Freedom, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Waldo co., abt. 28 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop.of township, 
about 1,100. 

Freedom, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Freedom, in Michigan, u village of St. Joseph co., abt. 
75 m. W. of Adrian. 

—A post-township of Washtenaw co.; pop. abont 2,000, 

Freedo n Missouri, a post-village and township of 
Lafayette co.; pop. of township about 2,500. 

Freedom, in New Hampshire, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Carroll co., abt. 45 m. N. N. E. of Concord; pop. 
of township about 1,200, 

Freedom. in New Fork, a township of Cattaraugus co.: 
pop. about 2,500, 

Freedom, in Okio, a township of Henry co.; pop. abt. 
800. 

—A post-township of Portage co.; pop. about 1.500. 

—A village of Stark co., abt. 130 m. N.E. of Columbus, 

—A township of Wood co.; pop. about 200. 

Freedom, in Oregon, a village of Lane co., abt. 16 m. 
N. of Eugene City. 

Freedom, in /nnsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 
pop. about 500. 

—A post-village of Beaver co. 
m. N.W. of Pittsburg; pop. about 800, 

—A township of Blair co.; pop. about 1.200. 

Freedom, in 7runessee, a P. O. of Washingten co. 

Freedom, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Outagamie 
co.; pop. about 1,400. 

A township of Sauk co.; pop. about 800. 

Freedom Centre, in ///inois, a P. O. of La Salle co. 

| Freedom Mills, in Ohio, a post-office of Henry co. 

Freedom Plains, in New York, a post-village of 
Dutchess co., abt. do m. S. of Albany. 

Freedom Station, in Ohio, a P. O. of Portage co. 

Frcee'hearted, a. Frank; unreserved; liberal; char- 
jtable; generous, 

Free henrtedly. adv. Generously; liberally; frankly. 

Free/heartedness, n. Generosity; good-nature; 
openness of disposition. 

Free'hold, n. [A. S.; Lat. liberum tenementum, frank 
tenement.] (Eng. Law.) An estate in lands or other real 
property, held either in fee, in tail, or for life, indepen- 
dently of the will of the feudal lord, and used in op- 
position to copyhold lands, held duriug the will of the 
superior, or for a term of years, 

Freehold, in New Jersey, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Monmouth co.: pop. of township abt, 6,500. It 
is the scene of the battle of Monmouth Court-House, q.v. 

Freehold. in New York, a post-village of Greene co., 
about 26 m. S.8.W. of Albany. 

Freehold, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Warren 
co.. abt. 15 m. N.W. of Warren; pop. about 1,450. 

Free’holder, n. One who has a freehold. 

Freeland, in Linus, a post- office of De Kalb co. 

Freeland, iu Jwa, a village of Lucas co., abt. 48 m. 
8. by E. of Des Moines. 

Freeland, in Maryland, a post-office of Baltimore co. 

Freeland, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Montgomery co. 

Free land ville, in Jndiana, a P. O. of Knox co. 

Free'-liver, ». One who gives great license or indul- 
gence to his appetites. 

Free'-living, n. Unstinted gratification of the appe- 
tites. 

Freely, adv. [A. S. freilice.] Independently; volunta- 
rily; readily; liberally; generously; bountitully ; gra- 
tuitously; unreservedly, 

Free' man, u.; pl. FREEMEN. A term used in contra- 
distinction to a slave, denoting one who is born or made 
free, and who enjoys certain privileges which are denied 
to the other. — The title is also given to one admitted to 
the freedom of a corporate town, or of any other corpo- 
rate body. 

Free’man, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., 
about 45 m. N.W. of Augusta; pop. about 700. 

Freeman, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn co.; 
pop. about 150. 

Freeman, in Ohio, a post-office of Licking co. 

Freeman, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Crawford 
co. ; pop. about 800. 

Free'mansburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Northampton co., on the Lehigh River, abt. 10 m. from 
its mouth; pop. about 700. 

Free'man's Landing, in W. Virginia, a post-office 
of Hancock co. 

Free'manton, in Jlinois, a post- village of Effingham 
co., about 5 m. W. of Ewington. 

Free'-mmartin,n. A female twin calf, whose mate is a 
male; generally an hermaphrodite and therefore barren, 
but in some cases capable of breeding. — Worcester. 

Free’mason, n. Ono initiated into freemasonry. 

Freemasonry, (re mai-sen-re,) [Fr. maçon, mason,] 
is a term applied to a secret and wide-spread association, 
who term themselves Free and Accepted. Masons. So- 


„on the Ohio River, abt. 23 


cieties of Freemasons exist in all parts of the civilized 
world, and their members are of every religion and con- 
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dition of life. Every candidate, before his initiation, 
comes under a solemn engagement never to divulge the 
mysteries of the order, nur to commuuicate to the un- 
initiated the secrets with which he may be intrusted, 
and the proceediugs and plans in which the fraternity 
may be engaged. After the candidate has undergone 
the necessary ceremonies, and received the usual in- 
structions, appropriate words, and significant signs are 
imparted to him, that he may be enabled to distingnish 
his brethren of the order from the uninitiated, and to 
convince others that he is entitled to the privileges of 
a brother, should he be visited by distress or by want 
in adistant land. After a duo interval of probation, if 
the newly-admitted member be found qualified for a 
higher degree, he is promoted, till he has received that 
Masonic knowledge which enables him to hold the high- 
est offices of trust to which the fraternity can raise its 
members, At regular and appointed seasons, convivial 
meetings of the fraternity are held in lodges, ap- 
pointed for the purpose: and all distinctions of rank 
are laid aside, all differences in religious and political 
matters forgotten, and peace and harmony generally pre- 
vail. Every one strives to give happiness to his brother, 
and men seem to recollect for once that they are sprung 
from one common origin, and are possessed of the same 
nature. According to its own peculiar language, Ma- 
sonry is founded on “the practice of social and moral 
virtne.” Its character is charity in the most extended 
sense, and “brotherly love, relief, and truth” are incul- 
eated in it. Like every other society of any duration, it 
has been subject to the influences of human frailties; 
and while it has been the means of effecting much good, 
it has doubtless at times also been productive of much 
evil. Recently much has been written both for and 
against Freemasonry, its ritual, benefits, and tendency; 
while books have even appenred professing to reveal all 
the secrets of the order; but most Masons maintain 
that the true secret of Masonry lias never yet been di- 
vulged, and there are even many Masonic. writers, de- 
fenders of the society, who yet call its secret signs and 
rites accidental and unimportant. No one, we believe, 
eveu among intelligent Masons themselves, credits the 
great antiquity which some of their authors claim for 
it. According to some, it is us old ns the creation, while 
others only carry it back to the building of the Tower 
of Babel, and sonie are content with tracing it no further 
back than the building of Solomon's Temple. It is as- 
serted that the institution has been continued down, in 
uninterrupted succession, from that very remote period 
to the present day, through all the changes of govern- 
menta, religion, civilization, and knowledge. It is in- 
deed not improbable, that, after building rose to be a 
separate art, and to demand a certain amount of rkill 
and training, those who were members of the order 
should sevk to impart a mystery to their profession, and 
adopt certain initiatory proceedings, before commu- 
nicating their knowledge to others. The Jater Eleu- 
sinian and other mysteries, to which others trace its 
origin, may have also imparted to it something of their 
character; but there is nothing in history, or in the 
character of Masonry, to warrant us in giving it so high 
an origin. Without, therefore, attempting to unravel 
its early history, we may state, generally, that the de- 
sire for magnificent churches and monasteries by the 
Roman Catholic priests led to great encouragement 
being given to the artificers of snch works. The pontiffs 
of Rome, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred 
on the fraternity of masons the most important privi- 
leges, and allowed them to be governed by laws, cus- 
toms, and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Such en- 
couragement must have been productive of the most 
beneficial results to the fraternity, The association was 
composed of men of all nations, — of Italian, Greek, 
French, German, English, and Flemish artists, wlio were 
denominated Free Masons, and who, ranging from one 
country to another, erected those elegant churches and 
cathedrals which still excite admiration. Their govern- 
ment was remarkably regular, and the members lived in 
acamp of huts reared beside the building which they were 
employed in erecting. A surveyor, or master, presided 
over aud directed the whole, and every tenth man was 
called a warden, and had the oversight of the other nine. 
The most ancient lodge of Freemasons in England is 
that of York, founded in 926, under the patronage of 
Edwin, brother of King Athelstan, who obtained for it 
a charter from the king, and became himself grand- 
master. The constitution of this lodge, which is still 
preserved at York, gives a history of Masonry from 
the earliest times, beginning with Adam, and compris- 
ing quotations from some rabbinical tales, respecting 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the Temple of 
Solomon, limited, however, to the information contained 
in the Bible. It then passes over to the Greeks and 
Romans, mentioning particularly Pythagoras, Euclid, 
and Vitruvius. Then we are told that St. Albanus, an 
honorable Roman knight, patronized the art about A. D. 
300, settled the fundamental institutions of the Masons, 
procured them employment, wages, and a charter from 
the emperor Carausius, according to which they might 
form a society in Britain under tlie government of archi- 
tects. The devastation of the country, and the destruc- 
tion of the edifices by the northern tribes, and the An- 
gles and Saxons, is related; and how the pious Athel- 
stan had resolved to restore the ancient and venerable 
society. By virtue of this charter, all the Masons in the 
kingdom were assembled, and they established a general, 
or grand lodge, for their future government. Under the 
patronage and jurisdiction of this lodge, the fraternity 
very considerably increased. The principles of F. be- 
came gradually diffused throughout England and Scot- 
land, and continued to flourish throughout those king- 
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doms for several centuries after the institution had 
ceased on the continent of Europe, where the jealousy 
entertained by the Church of its principles had brought 
about its gradual suppression. Among those who held 
the office uf Grand Master in England may be men-/ 
tioned Henry VIL, Cardinal Wolsey, Inigo Jones (the 
celebrated urchitect), aud Sir Christopher Wren. In 
1717 the society ceased all connection with building, 
and becatie, purely, à brotherhood united for purposes | 
of mutua] aid and benevolence. At the present time 
the order in Great Britain consists of about 1,000 lodges, | 
possessed of great wealth, with numerous schools und | 
charitable fanis, and numbering among its members 
many of the most distinguished persons in the kingdom, 
The first lodge in France instituted after the English 
system, was established in 1725; and the first in Ger- 
many was founded at Hamburg in 1730. The first lodge 
of Masons in the U, States was established at Boston in 
1733; an example followed the year afterward by Phila- 
delphia, whose lodge elected Benj. Franklin their Wor-| 
shiptul Master. The other colonies speedily initiated| 
themselves into the order, and in 1752 Gen. Washington | 
became a member of the new lodge inaugurated in Vir- 
giui}. After the establishment of this country's inde- 
pendence, grand lodges came to be instituted on the 
same national basis as possessed by those of the Old 
World, and the order developed itself into a vigorous 
and mature growth. At tlie present day, Msonry de- 
spite a futile attempt made in 1829 for its extinction — 
presents a greater numerical strength in the U. States 
than in any other country in the world. In 1582, not 
fewer than 50 grand lodges and 5,000 subordinate lodges 
were in flourishing existence throughout the Union, 
forming an aggregate of about 400,000 members. — The 
officers of a lodge in the U. States are 9 in number; viz., 
worshipful master, senior warden, junior warden, treas- 
urer, secretary, senior dacen, junior deacon, tiler, and 
chaplain, besides two stewards. Of the officers, the 
master, the wardens, and the tiler are essential to every 
lodge. The tiler acts as janitor and keeps the door 
against intruders. The officers are elected annually by 
ballot. Rich State of the Union possesses a grand 
lodge consisting of representatives elected to it by the 
subordinate lodges, over which it exercises a certain 
jurisdiction. The officers of euch grand lodge bear the 
respective designations of grand and deputy grand mas- 
ters, grand w irdens, grand treasurer, yrund secretary, 
grand chaplain, grand deacons, grand marshal, grand 
pursuirant, grand sword-bearer, grand stewards, and 
grand tiler. A still higher degree of the order, entitled 
royal arch chapters, confers upon the members thereof 
the distinctive appellation of royal arch masons. 

Free' minded, «. Not perplexed in mind. 

Freoness, u. State or quality of being unconstrained, 
unconfined, uniucumbered, or unobstructed; openness; 
unreservedness; frankuess; ingenuousness; candor; 
liberality ; generosity. 

Free Port, n. ((5/.) A port or harbor free to ships 
of all nations to enter and load or unload, on payment 
of mederate duties. They also form depots where goods 
may be deposited without payment of any duty, and 
afterwards either re-exported on payment of mere nom- 
iual duty, or admitted for consumption on payiug the 
usual customs-dues. 

Free'port, in Cul/fornia, a P. O. of Sacramento co. 

Free port, in /ilinois, a city, cap. of Stephenson co.; 
on the Pekatonica river, abt. 120 m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 
Prp. (1880) 8,521. 

Free’port, in Indiana, a village of Jackson co., abt. 22 
m. S.W. of Columbus. — A post- village of Shelby co., 
au Bly» River, abt. 9 m. N. by E. of Shelbyville. 

Free'port, in /owa, a post-village of Winneshiek co., 
on the Upper Ohio River, abt. 3 m. E. of Decorah. 

Free'port. in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Cumberland co., on Casco Bay, abt. 17 m. N.E. of Port- 
land; pop, of township abt. 3.500. 

Free port, in Minnesota, a post-office of Hennepin co. 

Free'port, in New York, a post-office of Queen's co. 

Free'port, in Ohio, a post-villago and township of 
Harrison co. abt. 100 m. E. by N. of Columbus; pop. 
of township abt. 1,700. — A village of Wood co., abt. 27 m. 
8. by E. of Toledo. 

Free' port, in Pennsylvania, n. post-borough of Arm- 
strang co,, abt, 30 m. N.E. of Pittsburg ; pop. abt. 2,100. 
— A village of Blair co. — A post-village of Greene co. 

Free'port, in Washington Territory, a post-village, 
cap, of Cowlitz co. 

Free port, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Wirt co. 
ree'shade, in Virginia, a post-office of Middlesex co. 
ree'-sehool, n. A school in which the pupils are 
free from the payment of fees; a school open to admit 
pupils without restríction, 

Free "et. iu Michigan, a township of Mason co.; pop. 
abt. . 

Free Soil, in Minnesota, a post-office of Fillmore co. 

Free'soiler, n. (Amer. Hist.) An adherent of n former 
political faction in the U. States, opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

Free’-spoken, a. 
serve or restraint. 

Free States, n. pl. The name formerly applied to 
the States of the American Union in which slavery did 
not exist. Tho term is now obsolete in this country. 

Free'stone, n. [A.8. stan, stone.) ( Build.) The nume 
generally given to any soft stone that can be readily 
sawn and worked with the mallet and chisel. 

Free'stone, in Ohio, a post-office of Scioto co. 

Free'stome, in Teras, a N.E. central co.; area, about 
840 sq. m. Rivers. Trinity River, and Pecan Creek. Sur- 

Fs uneven: soil, fertile. Cap. Fairfield. 
ree’-stuff, n. Timber without knots. 


Accustomed to speak without re- 
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Frce'thinker, n. One who indulges thonghts or 
opinions without control; a deist; an unbeliever; one 
who discards revelation, 

Free'thinking, n. Scepticism in matters of reli- 
givn ; deism, 

—a, Deistical. 

Free'-tongued, a. Having license of speech; free- 
spoken. 

Free'town, or St. George, the capital of the Brit- 
ish lement of Sierra Leone, in Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa, Lat. 8° 29’ N., Lon. 13? 14' W. Pup. abt. 16,000, 
which, exciusive of the authorities and garrison, consists 
almost entirely of liberated negroes. 

Free town, in /udiuna, n post-villuge of Jackson co., 
abt. 65 m. of Indianapolis. 

Free'town, in Massachusetts, a. post-towuship of Bris- 
tol co., abt. 40 m. S. of Boston; pop, abt. 1, 900. 

Free'town,in New York, a township of Cortland co., 
abt, 11 m. S.E- of Cortlandville; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Free'town Corners, in New York, a post-village 
of Cortland co., abt. 135 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Free'-trade, n. Trade or commerce free froin restric- 
tions; a free interchange of commodities. 

Free Union, in Virginia, u P. O. ot Albemarle co. 

Y'ree'ville, in New York, a post-office of Tompkins co. 

Free'-will, n. ( Ethics.) Free will, freedom and necessity, 
liberty and necessity, are terms employed to denote 
one of the most difficult questions in the whole 
field of the mental sciences; — tlie power of a man 
over the determination of his own will. If,“ suys 
Reid, “in any action he had power to will what he did, 
or not to will it, in that action he is free. But if in 
every voluntary action the determination of his will be 
the necessary consequence of something involuntary in 
the state of his mind, or of something in his external 
circumstances, he is not free; he has not what I call 
the liberty of a moral agent, bnt is subject to necessity." 
Freedom has commonly been distinguished into free- 
dom from coercion, and freedom from necessity. Free- 
dom from coercion implies on the one hand, the absence 
of all impediment or restraint, and on the other, the 
absence of all compulsion or violence, Thus, if we 
are prevented from doing what is in our power when 
we desire or will to do it, as if we were compelled to do 
it when we desire and will not to do it, we ure not free 
from coercion. Freedom from necessity, called also 
liberty of election, implies freedom from anything 
invincibly determining a moral agent. This freedom 
from necessity, however, does not mean that the agent 
has no motive or no more inclination towards one course 
of action than another; for he may have motives 
prompting him more urgently to act in one direction 
rather than in another, aud still have liberty of elec- 
tion, if he has the power of determining in favor of 
anoth course of action. The universal language and 

f mankind is founded upon a belief in a kind 
of free-will. To choose, to deliberate, to determine, 
ure expressions in every man’s mouth; and the whole 
of our penal code is founded upon the conviction that 
men have the power of doing or abstaining from cer- 
tuin acts. But if we examine the matter more closely, 
and look at the particular acts of one’s life, we shall 
fiud that this freedom of choice does not actually exist 
to the extent that we might at first sight be inclined to 
suppose, We find that if we know the circumstances 
and character of an individnal, we can calculate pretty 
correctly how he will act in a given case, A man’s 
habits, his education, his character, all go in some 
measure to determine his acting in a given case ina 
particular way. Hence, therefore, every act of the will, 
in some degree at least, depends upon something going 
before, or in tlie circumstances of the individual; and 
in so far it is not absolutely free. “What,” says Cole- 
ridge, “determines the man to a good and worthy act, 
we will say, or a virtnous course of conduct? Thein- 
telligent will or the selt-determining power? True, in 
part, it is; and the will is pre-eminently the spiritual 
constituent in our being. But will any man admit that 
his own will i» the only and sufficient determinant of 
all he is and of all he does? Is nothing to be attrib- 
uted to the harmony of the system to which it belongs, 
and to the pre-established fitness of the objects and 
agents, known and unknown, that surround him, as 
acting on the will, though doubtless with it likewise?” 
The whole question, however, is involved in difficulties 
which defy our limited faculties to solve. “How the 
will can possibly be free,” says Sir W. Ibunilton, “ must 
remain to us, under the present limitatiou of our facul- 
ties, wholly incomprehensible.” “The assertion of 
absolute necessity is virtually the negation of a moral 
universe, consequently, of the Moral Governor of a 
moral universe,— in a word, atheism.” „It would 
have been better," he said, in speaking of the view of 
the question as taken by the Scottish school of philoso- 
phers, “ to show articulately that liberty aud necessity 
are both incomprehensible, and both beyond the limitsof 
legitimate thought; but that, though the free agency 
of man cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can 
it be speculatively disproved, while we may claim for it, 
aa a fact of real actuality, though of inconceivable 
possibility, the testimony of consciousness,— that we 
are morally free, as we are morally accountable for our 
actions.” 

Free'-wommnn, n. A woman not enslaved.—1 Mac. il. II. 

Freez‘able, a. That may be frozen. 

Freeze, v.n. [A.S frysun; Du. vriezen; Lat. frigesco, 
to grow cold, from frigeo, to be stiff with cold; Gr. 
rhiged, to shudder with cold, from s, frost, cold.] 
To be congealed by cold; to be changed from aliquid to 
a solid state, by the abstraction of heat; to be hardened 
into ice, or a like solid body; to be of that degree of 
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cold at which water congeals; to chill; to stagnate, as 
the blood; to be chilled; to shiver or stiffen with cold. 

—v.a. To congeal; to harden into ice; to change from a 
fluid to a solid form by cold or abstraction vf heat; to 
kill by cold; to chill; to give the sensation of cold and 
shivering to.— To become cold and constrained in man- 
her; as, a freezing look. 

Freez'ing, n. (Chem.) The solidification or congelation 
of water or atmospheric vapor by cold. Water begins 
to freeze when the temperature of the atmosphere is 
82° Fahr., at which point ice begins to appear, and con- 
tinues to be formed, unless some circumstance, such as 
the disturbance of the water, interferes. As the cold 
increases, other liquids, which are able to resist the tem- 
perature at which water congeals, begin to freeze, and 
pass into the solid form. During spring and the early 
montlis of summer, much harm is done to vegetation by 
frost; and during severe frosts almost all vegetables fall 
into a state of decay, and even a moderate frost is able 
to destroy tender plants. When there has been much 
rain, and when the plants are saturated with moisture, 
the occurrence of a frost is very disastrous; for as the 
water contained in the leaves begins to freeze, it ex- 
pands, rupturing the vegetable fibres and destroying 
the plant. Fruits are destroyed by frost in a similar 
manner. When the morning dew freezes, it is called 
hoar-frost, or white-frost, and appears generally in spring 
and autumn. As the air begins to be warmed by the 
rising sun, the evaporation from the leaves of grass, 
plants, and shrubs, is accelerated, and the cold in- 
creased; hence the moisture which was only dew before 
the dawn, is often converted into hoar-frost shortly after 
sunrise. The disastrous effects of frost upon vegetation 
can only be averted in a very limited manner. That 
which will protect a plant from dew will protect it from 
frost; hence a covering of network or thin gauze will 
protect tender plants or the blossoms of wall-fruit. The 
most efficient mode, however, is to shield the plant from 
the clear sky, and thus prevent the radiation which must 
otherwise take place. 

Freezing, p.a. Congealing with cold. —Chilling ; cold. 

F. Apparatus. ( Chem.) A contrivance by which liquids 
are frozen artificially. The first apparatus of the kind 
was one invented by Bir John Leslie, by means of which 
liquids were frozen in racuo. When the pressme of the 
atmosphere is removed, liquids evaporate much more 
rapidly than under ordinary circumstances, the heat 
producing the evaporation existing in the liquids them- 
selves, When, therefore, a quantity of sulphuric ether 
is placed in a vessel under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and in it is placed a vessel containing a smal) quantity 
of water, on exhausting the receiver, the ether evapo- 
rates rapidly, and in so doing abstracts the latent heat 
of the water, which is soon converted into ice. Leslie 
introdnced into the receiver a shallow vessel containing 
highly concentrated sulphuric acid, above which was 
placed another vesse! containing water; when the air 
wus abstracted, the water evaporated rapidly, and its 
vapor, on account of the strong attraction which sul- 
phuric acid has for it, was immediately absorbed. In 
two or three minutes congelation began. Sulphuric 
acid is not the only substance capable of producing this 
result; nny substance which has a strong attraction for 
water will do as well. The principle, generally, is the 
production of cold by evaporating volatile liquids in 
vacuo, the condensation of their vapors by pressure, 
and the continued re-evaporation and recondensation 
of the same material. The most successful Freezing 
Machine is said to be one introduced by Mr. Holden, 
the manufacture of which was commenced upon an 
extensive scale in Philadelphia, in 1877. Mr. H.em- 
ploys a current of cold water to reduce the heat 
caused by recondensation. 'The machine consists of 
a refrigerating cylinder, covered with a non-con- 
ductor. It is journaled on a sh provided with 
radial arms, which carrying upon their outer ends 
longitudinally arranged ribs, around these ribs, 
and near the inner periphery of the cylinder, is 
wound a continuous coiled pipe, in which circulates 
strongly saturated brine or other non-congealable 

which is received from a convenient tank. A 


liqui: 

coll of pipe extends the entirelength of thecvlinder, 
and at each end communicates with the hollow ends 
of the shaft, and through this hollow with a supply- 


ipe and an exit-pipe, so that a continuous circula- 
ion of the non-congealable liquid may be kept upin 
the coil. Inside of this cylinder a volatile liquid is 
placed, which may be ether, chymogene, ammonia, 
anhydrous sulphurous oxide, or any other easily evap- 
orated liquid, which is introduced through a pipe, 
and is maintained at such a level as tc immerse the 
bottom portion of the coil of poe As the coil of 
pipes is revolved by any suitable mechanism, the coil 
passes to the upper portion of the cylinder with its 
surface moistened by the volatile liquid, which it 
carries up from adhesive attraction; and as the cyl- 
inder is exhausted of its gaseous contents — a 
ipe, by means of pompe the evaporation of the 
Haula upon the surface of the coil rapidly takes place 
to supply the partial vacuum, and a corresponding 
reduction of the temperature of the pi and its 
contained vehicle of non-congealable liquid takes 
place. As the gas is exhausted from the cylinder, it 
asses to the pumps, from thence to a condenser, an 
Renee through a p as liquid to a receiver. The 
cooled non-congealable liquid passes back to the coil in 
the cylinderthrough a pipe. Thecirculatingofliquid 
is effected through a circulating pump, and the whole 
operated by an engine. A large portion of the ice 
consumed in the South, i8 made by freezing machines. 
Sce AMMONIA and CARRÉ FREEZING MACHINE, p. 91. 
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JF Miztures. (Chem.) Many salts, while undergoing 
solution, produce a very considerable reduction in the 
temperature. By mixing 4 oz. of uitre and 4 oz. of sal- 
ammoniac, and throwing them into water, the temper- 
ature is reduced from 60° to 10°; and a mixture of equal 

parts of water, nitrate of ammonia, and carbonate of 
soda, — the two lutter in the crystallized condition, — is | 
ble of effecting a reduction from 50 to 79, Equal! 
rts of snow and salt will maintain a steady temper-| 
ature of 4° for many hours; and if a mixture of three 
parts of crystallized chloride of calcium nud two of snow | 
be made ina vessel cooled down to 329, a cold of 50° 
wil] be the result. By mixing liquid nitrous oxide 
with Ttrisulphide of carbon, and evaporating in vacuo, 
the lowest temperature yet known, 220° F., has been 
obtained. The following table of freezing-points may 
be fou ra dl useful: 
Mercury 
Oil of vitriol 


cH, 


„freezes at —39° F. 
“o — 30 


— 49 

— 40 

4-289 
Pure wv ater. t +320 

Freez’ & mx‘y, adv. In a cold or chilling manner. 

Freez’ a my -point, n. (Chem.) See THeRMuMETER. 

Frehe B (Cape,) (freel,) a promontory of France, in the 

Cote -I xa-Nord, on the English Channel; Lat. of light- 
house, 1 41’ 5” N., Lon. 2 19' W. 

Frei be weg. (/ri'bairg,) a mining-town of Saxony, 19 m. 
fom Dresden. It is the capital of the mining-district 
of Saxony, and contains a mining-acalemy founded iu 
1765. With 13 professors, fine scientific collections, among | 
which is the celebrated collection of precious stones 
ams e by Werner, and a largo library. It is an ancient 
imperizel city, and is still surrounded by the old walls 
and ditch. The town owes its origin to the discovery 
of sil v e e-mines in the 12th cent. In the 17th cent. it had 
great wealth and a pop. of 40,000. It is said to have 
about 120 mines of silver, copper, lead, and cobalt in its 
vicinity = but their product has lately fallen off. Pop. 
19,23 1. Here, on October 29, 1762, Prince Henry of 
Prussia defeated the allied Austrian and Saxon army. | 

Frei’be rgite, n. (n.) A variety of Tetrahedrite| 
(J. v.) c«utainiug silver. 

Freiburg. or Fribourg, a canton of Switzerland, 
between the canton of Berne and the Pays de Vaud.| 
Aree, 5645q.m. Rivers. The Broie and the Sarine. ‘The 
princi 1 lake is Morat. F. is finely diversified with 
every kind of scenery, comprising woodedor grassy hills, | 

Alpine mountains, and long and beantiful verdant val- 
leys. It lies principally in the basin of the Aur, and in 
the S. and E. is traversed by branches of the Bernese 
Alps, im which are Mt. Moleson, Deut de Folligrau, und | 
Dent de Breulaire, respectively 6,580, 7,710, and 7,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Cattle-reariug and dairy- 
husbandry areextensively followed. Theannual product 
of cheese is about 40,000 cwt., including about 25,000 
cwt. of the famous Gruyère cheese. , Peat and timber 
are important products. or the population, seven-eighths 
are Kornan Catholics; the Protestants, about 8,400, re- 
sile principally in the district of Morat. Pop. about 
106,000. — Its capital, of the sime name, occupies a 
singularly wild and romantic situation on the Sarine, 
16 in. from Berne. The best buildings are the Jesuits’ 
ehurch und the cathedral of St. Nicholas; the latter has 
a spire 376 ft. in height, and au organ of 7,500 pipes, one 
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of eme finest on the continent of Europe. There are four 
bridge“ Across the Sarine, one of which is a suspension- 
Eu ge 905 ft. in length, one of the longest and finest in 
in rope. Manuf. Straw hats, earthenware, tobacco, play- 
Freie??? also tanning and dyeing. Pop. 11,107. 
Frei ver . a city of Baden. See page 1035, 
Instone mite, n. (Min) A mineral of metallic 
me, and light steel-gray color. found at Freiberg, in 
ny, and elsewhere, Comp. Sulphur 18:6, antimony 
Frei lead 31-2, silver 243. Sp. gr. 6-6-4. 
Sah: Sh t, . (frdt.) (Du. rragt: Ger. fracht, probably from 
bro ren, to convey or transport: perhaps allied to bring, 
big.] (Com.) The money p for the carriage of 
Use * by sea, or the price paid by a merchant for the 
alent ^ ship to transport goods. The word freight is 
the Sometimes used as synonymous with cargo. When 
the entire vessel is engaged for the transport of goods, | 
re ia usually an instrument executed known as a 
mince rty, in which the terms of the agreement and 
Ount of freight are set forth. If, however, merely a 
oor the ibi is engaged, or a certain amount of goods 
Ont Conveyed, there is usually a bill of lading made 
ama Where no formal agreement is entered into, the 
of Ount of freight is regulated by the custom or usage 
trade. The freight is most commonly determined for 


Whole voyage. without respect to time; but some- 
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times it is made to depend upon time. In the former 
case it is either fixed at a certain sum for the whole 
cargo, or at so much per ton, barrel, bulk, or other 
weight or measure, or so much per cent. on the value of 
the cargo. The time and manner of payiug the freight 
are frequently regulated by express stipulations in the 
charter-party or other written contract. The master is 
entitled to detain the goods until the freight has been 
paid; but the master cauuot retaiu the cargo on board 
till such payment, as the merchant would in that case 
have uo opportunity of examining the condition of the 
goods. No right of lien for freight exists unless the 
freiglit be earned; but if a freighter or a stranger pre- 
vent the freight from becoming due, the owner or master 
has a remedy by action of damages. When goods are 
deteriorated during a voyage by fault of the master or 
mariners, the owner is entitled to compensation; but 
if from natural causes or perils of the sea, the owner 
must bear the loss and pay the freight, The merchant, 
however, cannot set off his claim for damage against 
the amount of the freight, which must first be paid; 
and the merchant may then substautiate his claim to 
compensation for the damage. If a portion of the curgo 
be thrown overboard for the necessary preservation of 
the ship, and the rest reach its destination, the owner 
is bound to answer to the merchant, by way of general 
average, for the value of that which was lost, as the 
freight is to be paid to the owner. Legally, no freight 
is due until the voyage is completed, which, however, 
may be overruled by express stipulation. Ifa merchant 
covenant to freight a whole or a certain portion of a 
ship, he is bound to pay the sum stipulated for, though 
his goods do not occupy the entire space. Where the 
freight is to be paid for the voyage, the owner takes 
upon himself the risk of its being long or short; whereby 
the risk as to time falls upon the merchant. As regards 
living animals, if the ship be freighted for transporting 
them at so much a head, freight is only due for such as 
are delivered alive; but if for lading them, it is dne for all 
that were put on board. Where there is no express agree- 
ment, the law holds that freight is due for the dead as 
well as the living. — See AvEuAGE; JEITISON, &c. 

Freight, v.a. To load with goods, as a ship or vessel 
of auy kind, for transporting them from one place to 
another. 

Freight'age, n. Money paid for freight. 

Freight'er, n. One who loads a ship, or one who 
charters aud loads a ship. 

Freight'ing, p. a. Loading or carrying, as a ship or 
vessel. 

Freight'less, a. Without freight. 

Frei ligrath; Fervinanp, a German poet, B. at Det- 
mold, 1810. His earlier years of manhood were passed 
in mercantile pursuits, until, in 1838, a volume of Poems 
from his pen placed him in the front rank of the poets 
of the“ Fatherland.” In 1842 the king of Prussia con- 
ferred upon him a pension, which, two years afterwards, 
his democratic opinions impelled him to resign, publish- 
ing at the same time a volume of political poems which 
brought upon him a government prosecution, and com- 

elled him to flee the country. In 1846, K. was engaged 
in the capacity of a merchant's clerk in London, which 
position he quitted in 1548 to take part in the revolution 
then going on in Germany, and in the sume year suffered 
imprisoument for publishing a poem entitled Die Todten 
an die Lebenden (The Dead to the Living"). After two 
months’ confinement, he was tried before a jury and 
acquitted, — this being the first instance in Prussia of a 
political * crime" being tried by jury. After undergoing 
still further persecution, he aguin retired to England 
and obtained mercantile employment. Besides the works 
above noted, Freiligrath is the author of a collection 
of English poems under the title of The Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock (1852), und of Poesy and Poets, an. Anthol- 
ogy (1854); besides being a translator of Victor Hugo, 
and many of the more recent English and American 
wots. Several of F's poems have been translated into 
uglish by the American poet, Longfellow. Since 1868, 
he has resided at Stuttgart. D. 1876. 

Frejus, ( frai'zhoo,) a small town of France, dep. Var, 
1 m. from the Mediterranean, and 40 m. from Toulon. 
It was formerly a place of importance, surrounded by 
strong walls, and had 40,000 inhabitants. Originally a 
colony from Marseilles, it was afterwards colonized anew 
by Julius Cæsar, who called it Forum Julii. About 
A.D. 970 it was destroyed by the Saracens. Bonaparte 
landed here on his return from Egypt in 1799; and also 
on hís return from Elba, in 1814. o. about 3,000. 

Fre'lighsburg, a village and port of entry of Lower 
Cone in the co. of Missisquoi, about 28 m. S. E. of St. 

ohn's. 

Fre'linghuysen, in New Jersey, a township of War- 
ren co.; pop. about 1,700. 

Fre’mont, Joux CHARLES, a distinguished American 
explorer, knownas “ The Pathfinder of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” was B. in Savannah, Georgia, in 1813, of a mixed 
French and Virginian parentage. Though left an orphan 
in his 4th year, F. received a good education, having, at 
the age of 15, entered Charleston College, S. C., where 
he highly distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
mathematics and other kindred sciences. In 1833, after 
a period during which he had devoted himself to the 
duties of a private teacher, F. was appointed teacher of 
mathematics on board the U. 8. sloop of war Natchez, 
with which he proceeded on a cruise to 8. America. On 
his return he turned his attention to civil-engineering, 
and was recommended to government for employment 
in the exploration and survey of the mountainous re- 
gion between S. Carolina and Tennessee, In 1838-9, F. 
undertook the exploration of the couutry between the 
Missouri River and the British frontier, and in 1838 
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received a commission as 2d lieutenant in the corps of 
typographical engineers, Shortly afterward, he proposed 
to the government to undertake the exploration of the 
Rocky Mountains —at that day a terra incognita. lis 
plan being approved, he, in 1542, started with a handful 
of picked men, and reached and explored the South Pass. 
Not only did he fix the locality of that great defile 
through which thousands have 5 ſound their way to 
California, but he defined the astronomy, geography, 
botany, geology, and meteorology of that region, de- 
scribed the route since followed, and designated the 
points upon which a line of U. S. forts were subsequently 
erected. In 1845, after receiving a step in military 
rank, F. cleared the N. part of Calitornia of Mexican 
troops, and then, seeking a broader field of activity, 
planned au expedition to the distant territory of Oregon. 
lle approached the Rocky Mountains by a new line, 
scaled the summits S. of tho South Pass, deflected to the 
Great Salt Lake, pushed investigations right and left 
his entire course, and at the same time connected bis 
survey with that of Com. Wilkes’ exploring expedition. 
Later in the winter, without resources, adequate supplies, 
or so much as a guide, lie traversed the wilderness to the 
Rocky Mountains. In this daring expedition he crossed 
3,500 m. of country in sight of eternal snows, discover- 
ing the grand features of Alta California, its great basin, 
the Sierra Nevada, the valleys of San Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento, and determined the geographical position of 
the M. portion of the N. American continent. In 1846 
F. was promoted to the rank of lieut.-col., aud also mil- 
itury commandant and civil governor of the Territory 
of California, in which capacity he, in 1847, concluded 
those articles of capitulation by which Mexico conceded 
exclusive possession of that territory to the U. States. 
In the sume year F. purchased in California the valuable 
Mariposa estate, upou which he settled in 1849. In 1853 
Col. F. undertook a fifth expedition across the continent, 
made new discoveries, aud reached California after en- 
during almost incredible hardships. In 1856 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate tor the presidency in opposition 
to Mr. Buchanan: and in 1861, on the outbreak of the 
Civil War, was appointed a major-general iu the national 
army. He then, as commander of the Western Union 
army, marched into Missouri with the view of encon- 
tering Gen. Price's Coufederate force then in pasion 
of that State, but an unfortunate dispute with a subor- 
dinate officer caused the War Department to relieve him 
of his command, In 1863 Gen. F. was nominated for 
the Presidency by the Cleveland Convention, which can- 
didature was, however, ultimately withdrawn. Gen. F. 
has since lived in comparative retirement. 

Fre'mont, in California, a village of Mercer co., nbt. 
20 m. 8.W. of Mariposa. 

A township of Santa Clara co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

—A village, cap. of Yolo co., on the Sacramento River, 
abt. 70 m. N.N.E. of Benicia; pop. abt. 300. 

Fremont, in Colorado, a £ central co., area, abt. 
2,200 sq. m. Rivers. Arkansas and Huerfafio rivers. 
Surface, mountainous, being traversed by the Kocky 
Mountains; soil, in some places fertile. Min. Gold and 
silver. Cap. Cafion City. 

Fre ment; in Illinois, a township of Lake co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Fre'mont, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Steuben co., abt. 160 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis; pop. 
of township abt. 900. 

Fre'mont, in Jwa, a S. W. co., bordering on Missouri 
and Nebraska; area, abt. 500 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri 
and Nishnabatona rivers, and Keg Creek. Surfuce, di~ 
versitied ; seil, fertile. Cap. Sidney. 

A township of Benton co. 

—A township of Bremer co. 

—4A township of Bucbanan co. 

A township of Butler co. 

A township of Cedar co. 

A township of Clarke co. 

A township of Fayette co. 

A township of Hamilton co. 

—A township of Johnson co, 

FA post-village of Mahaska co., abt. 70 m. 8.W. of Iowa 
City. 

—A township of Page co. 

A township of Winneshiek co. 

Frememh in Kansas, a township of Lyon co.; pop. 
abt. 600, 

Fre’mont, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co. 

Fre'mont, in Michigan, a township of Alpena co.; 
pop. abt. 550. 

A township of Newaygo co. ; pop. abt. 450. 

A township of Saginaw co.; pop. abt. 200. 

—A township of Sanilac co.; pop. abt. 400. 

—A post-village of Shiawassee co. 

A township of Tuscola co.; pop. abt. 150. 

Fre'mont, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Freeborn co. 

—A village of Goodhue co,, abt. 17 m. N.E. of Faribault 

—A village of McLeod co., abt. 60 m. W. of St. Paul. 

A township of Winona co. 

A post-village of Wright co. 

Fre' mont, in Missouri, a township of Buchanan co. 

—A village of Cedar co., abt. 110 m. W.S.W. of Jefferson 


City. 

Fremont, in Nebraska, a post-village of Dodge co., 
abt. 30 m. W.N.W. of Omaha City. 

Fre'mont, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Rock- 
ingham co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Fre'mont, in New York, & towuship of Steuben co.; 
pop. wbt. 2.000. 

—A township of Sullivan co.; pop. abt. 3,500, 

Fre'mont, or Lower SANDUSKY, in Ohio, a post-vill: 
and township, cap. of Sandusky co., abt. 25 m. WW. 


of Sandusky eity; pop. of township abt. 7,000. 
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Fre’mont, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Chester co. 

Fremont, in Wisconsin, a village of Dodge co., abt. 10 
m. S. E. of Horicon. 

—A post-village of St. Croix co., abt. 15 m. N. H. of Hudson. 

—A post-villaze of Waupacca co, on. Wolf River, ubt. 10 
m. S.W. of Mukwa. 

Fre’mont Basin, or Fremont's Basin, in Utah. See 
Great Basin. 

Fre/mont Centre, in ///inois, a P. O. of Lake co. 

Fremont Centre, in Michigan, N P. O. of Newaygo co. 

Fremont Centre, in New York, a postotlice of 
Sullivan co. 

Fremont’s Ranch, in Cwlifrnia, n district. in 
Mariposa co., consisting of abt. 48.000 acres, stated to be 
the richest mineral estate in Culifornia. 

French, 4. Pertaining to France, or to its inhabitants 

—n. The language spoken by the people of France. — See 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

French’-bean, u. (Hot.) See Bran. 

Freneh’-berry, n. (Bot.) A species of plants, genus 
Rhamnus, q. v. 

French Broad River, in N. Carolina and Tennes- 
see, rises on the N. slope of the Blue Ridge in Hender- 
son co., in the former State, and after a tortuous N. aud 
N.W. course through Buncombe and Madison cos., enters 
Tennessee in Cocke co.; thence passing through Jetfer- 
son and Sevier cos., it joins the Holston River in Knox 
co. Length, abt. 200 m. 

French Camp. in California. See CASTORIO. 

French Chalk, (tsiaw/:,) n. (Min.) A kind of sonp- 
stone of a soft and greasy nature, known by that name, 
and sometimes called Briangon chalk, because it is ob- 
tained in great quantities near that town, and in other 
parts of France. Tt forms a white pigment when prop- 
erly prepared, and is much used by tailors in marking 
the pattern of garments on cloth, before cutting them) 
out, as the marks made can be easily obliterated, and 
cause no injury to the material. 

French Cor'ral. in (i/ifurnia, a post-village of Ne- 
vada co., abt. 12 m N.N. W. of Nevada: pop. abt. 450. 

Freneh Creek, in Jowa, a post-township of Alamakeo 


co. 

French Creek, in New Fork, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Chautauqua co.; pop. of township abt. 1,800. 

French Creek, in Pransylrania, enters the Alle 
ghany River at Franklin in Venango co, Length, abt. 
150 m. The Indian name is Venango CREEK. 

—Enters the Schuylkill at Phoenixville, in Chester co, 

—A post-village and township of Mercer co.; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,100, 

—A post-village and township of Venango co.; pop. of 
township abt. 1,600. 

French Creek, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Upshur co. 

French Creek Church, in N. Carolina, a. post- 
office of Bladen co. 

French-grass,n. Sainfoin. 

French Grove, in /ilinos, a village of Bureau co., 
abt. 50 m. N. of Peoria. 

A post-otfice of Knox co. 

French Guia'na. See GUIANA, 

French Gulch, in Culi fornia, a post-village of Shasta 
co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Shasta. 

French Hay, in Virginia, a post- office of Hanover co. 

French-hon'eysuckle, n. (Bot) A species of 
plants, genus Hedysarum, q. v. 

French Horn. n. (Mus) A wind-instrument, con- 
sisting of a long tube twisted into several circular folds, 
Er ar en increasing in size from the mouth-piece to the 

Tl, or end at which the sound issues. As it is not pro- 
vided with holes, like the flute, its sounds are varied by 
the lips of the pla the greater or lesser pressure of 
his breath, and tl sertion of the hand into the bell, 
or end from which the sound issnes; it may also be 
tuned to a variety of keys, by means of crooks and 
shanks, or movable pieces added to. or removed from, 
the top of the tube, as required, The introduction of 
the horn, in common with that of the trumpet, dates 
less than a hundred years ngo. Since then it has under- 
gone many changes, and. within the last fifty years the 
whole of this class of instruments have been grently im- 
proved by the addition of keys, valves, crooks, &c. 

French'ified, p. a. Conformed to French principles, 
manners, or habits. — Worcesfer. 

French'ify.v.a. To make French; to Gallicize, 

French Island, in /ndi«na, a P. O. of Spencer co. 

French Lake, in Minnesota, a P. O. of Wright co. 

FIGNA times a. Resembling the French; French- 
ified. 

French Language nnd Literature. The or- 
igin of the French language is to be traced to three dis- 
tinct sources — the Critic, the Latin, and the German. 
Of the Celtic, or earliest of these, (the language of the 
country prior to the Roman invasion, ) comparatively few 
traces are to be found in that of the present day. When 
the country came under the dominion of the Romans, 
the Latin, being the language of the conquerors, came, 
by degrees, to be that of the people generally. Not, 
however, the classic form of that language, which is 
met with in authors, but a corrupt dialect of it, known 
as the lingua Romana rustica. On the overthrow of the 
Western Roman Empire, this language became cor- 
rupted by the admixture of words and expressions from 
the Burgundian, Visigothic, Frankish, and other barbaric 
tongues. In the 7theent., two forms of speech prevailed 
in the country —a corrupt dialect of the lingua Ro- 
mana, and a form of German known as the lingua Fran- 
cisca, or Throtisca, or the Tudesque. The latter pro- 
vailed in the N. and E. parts of the country, and the 
former was spoken R. of the Loire. The Council of 
Tours (A.D. 513) recommended the useof both the Rus- 
tic and Tudesque versions of the Homilies. In course 
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of time these two became in some measure blended, the 
Latin element remaining the more prominent; and this 
corrupt language was called the Romance. It was divid- 
el into two branches, which took their names from their 
respective modes of expressing the word yrs. The Visi- 
goths and Burgundians S. of the Loire said oc (Latin ac, 
Ger. auch, also) for yes, while the Franks and Normans 
to the N. said oil; and hence the dialect of the former 
was led la langue d'oc, and of the latter la langue 
d'oil; the former of these, which came to receive the 
name of Provençal, from the kingdom of Provence, 
which at one time included the whole of the 8. of 
France, was characterized rather by a modification of 
Latin words, than by the adinixture of foreign words 
and idioms Though much changed. it is still the dialect 
of the common people in Provence, Languedoc, Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, Majorca, Minorca, and Sardinia. Less 
troubled by wars, and of amore gay and sprightly ta 


of mind, the language of the Southerns speedily became 


polished, and its glory was spread over Europe by the 
labors of the Troubadours. The dialect of N. France 
had a much greater admixture of the Germanic element 
than the S., which was still further augmented by the 
establishment of the Normans in that part, in the begin- 
ning of the 10th cent. The Tronvères of the Nata 
later period, in their ruder tongue, followed the example 
of the Troubadours;—but while the latter sang the 
soft strains of love, the former celebrated decds of war 
and chivalry. After the commencement of the Cru- 
sades, both languages approached towards a fusion. The 
cruel persecution of the Albigenses checked the devel- 
opment of the Provençal language; aud the extending 
of the political rule of the N. southwards brought with 
it the language of that people. The real French lan- 
guage began to be developed about the time of the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the French Crusaders, at 
the beginning of the 13th cent. Froissart’s Chronicles, 
of the lth cent., is the earliest work in genuine French, 
—French which is quite intelligible to the student of 
the present day. Francis I. greatly encouraged the devel- 
opment of the French, and substituted that language 
for Latin in public transactions. Rabelais greatly en- 
riched it. Ronsard and Du Bellay, Amyot and Mon- 
taiyne, and others, developed it still further. The relig- 
ious reforms, political troubles, and the influence of the 
Italian wars and queens, modified it greatly. The in- 
troduction of Arabic words is chiefly due to the Crusades; 
and of Greek and Latin words, and of scientific terms, 
to the study of these languages and to the cultivation 
of the natural sciences. The Académie Francaise, estab- 
lished by Richelieu for the regulation of the national 
language (1635), the influence of the court, the labors 
of the Port Royalists,— especially Pascal (1656), and a 
galaxy of great writers, — purified, augmented, and dif- 
fused it more and more, It was first used as a diplo- 
matic language at the conference of Nimeguen (1678). 
The French is the most generally known of all lan- 
guages among civilized nations; and many illustrious 
foreigners, as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Gibbon, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, have written some of their works in it. It 
is a very clear tongue, on account of the strictly logical 
order of its syntax, but incapable of the composition of 
words already fixed, as well as of bold poetic turns. 
The French language, in short, is like every other, the 
exponent of the nationality, vicissitudes, intelligence, 
culture, and taste of the people that spenk it. The ear- 
liest literature of France is that of the Troubadours and 
Trouvères. The former flourished most during the 11th 
and 12th cent. Their productions were chiefly short 
lyrical effusions on love, or matters of trifling import, 
and they exhibit little play of the imagination, little 
depth of emotion, and very slight traces of learning. 
The Trouvères, on the other hand, in their narrative 
poems known as Chansons de geste, and written in the 
energetic langue d'oil, treated of great national subjects, 
and celebrated the heroic deeds of illustrious kings and 
knights. Some of their compositions, especially the 
earlier, have a striking character of grandeur, which 
may sometimes be not unfavorably compared with that 
of the ancient epic poems. These chansons de geste, also 
called romances, aro very numerous, and have been clas- 
sified into three cycles, bearing respectively the names 
of Charlemagne, King Arthur, and Alexander, — the 
first celebrating the deeds of the great Frankish em- 
peror, his descendants and vassals; the second com- 
prising traditionary legends regarding the achieve- 
ments of King Arthur of Britain and the Norman 
warriors; the third consisting of poems in which 
events in the history of Greece and Rome are strangely 
mixed up with chivalric notions and legends of fairy- 
land. These were succeeded by satirical and alle- 
gerical poems of equally vast proportions, some of 
which enjoyed unparalleled popularity; such as the 
Roman de Renard, and the Roman de la Rose. The 
former is the well-known story of * Reynard the Fox," 
the Reinecke Fuchs of the Germans; the latter is a 
poem of 22,000 verses, 4,150 of which were written by 
Guillaume de Larris in the early part of the 13th cen- 
tury; and the work was completed fifty years later, by 
Jean de Meau. This is, perhaps, the most celebrated 
French production of the Middle Ages. It isa Kind of 
didactic allegorical poem, which professes to teach the 
art of love, and embraces the most varied subjects. It 
contains a great deal of learned lore, scholastic subtle- 
ties, and scraps of ancient history, freely mingled with 
abstractions and allegories, Another kind of poetry of 
this period is the fabliaux, or tales, which are partly of 
Oriental origin, and were introduced by the Crusaders 
into Europe. They are usually written in verse, but some- 
times in prose and verse alternately; and are generally 
based upon some well-known proverb, anecdote, or ad- 
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venture, often containing a great deal of wit or fun, be 
ing generally satirical in their character; they are, how- 
ever, frequently distigured by a coarse licentiuusness. 
Songs were not neglected; and those of the illustrious 
Abelard, in the 12th century, enjoyed a wide popularity. 
The progress of prose was slower than that of poetry 
but the 13th century presents two specimens, showin; 
that it had already acquired a certain degree of power ar 
polish. These are the Chronicle of the @avquest of Om- 
stantinople, by Villehardouin (1207), nnd the interesting 
and simple Lifeof St. Lows, written by Joinville,who tells 
us of the heroic deeds and private virtues of the good 
king, whom be had accomp d to the Holy Land. In 
the latter half of the 13th century we also find some tol- 
erably good. specimens of the drama in the Mysteries 
aud Moralities of that period. The whole of the litera- 
ture of the Hth century culminates in Froissart's hren- 
icles, which present the liveliest pictures of society and 
manners during that period of war and gallant enter- 
prise. The greatest writer of the lth century, also a 
chronicler like Froissart, is Philippe de Comines, who 
in his Memoires presents a striking delineation of the 
characters of Louis XI. and his contemporaries. To the 
same period also belong two of Frances distinguished 
poets, who, strange to say, present a striking contrast to 
each otherin their outward circumstances, — the one the 
princely Duke Charles of Orleans, the other the low-bred. 
and lawless Villon, a strange compound of villany and in- 
spiration. A new epoch in the history of French litera- 
ture begins with the reign of Francis I. (1515). The 
study of the Greek and Roman authors now began to 
prevail in France; and writers, dazzled by the hitherto 
unknown beauties of the classical writers, despised the 
works of their forefathers, und applied themselves to 
the imitation of the ancients. Thus arose the so-called 
Modern Classical School; while that which, instead of 
imitating the ancients, derived its materials from na- 
tional elements, has been designated by the appellation 
of“ Romantic." Tolerably free from the classic element 
are the works of Clement Marot, the greatest French 
poet of the reign of Francis L,— while the leader of the 
new or classical school was Ronsard, an author long ex- 
tolled far above his merits. A host of other writers 
characterize this century, chief among whom are Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne. In the 17th century Malherbe ap- 
peared as the reformer, or rather the regulator, of pve- 
try,—a man of fastidious taste but meagre imagination, 
who despised the artistic luxuriance of Ronsard, intro- 
ducing in its stead a style of grammatical correctness 
and dry elegance, which sometimes reached pomposity. 
Balzac devoted his attention to the improvement of prose, 
and his semi-philosophical works, especially his Epistles, 
were valuable at the time as models of careful and har- 
mouious style. Such were also the frivolous but witty 
letters of his friend Voiture. In 1634 the French Acad- 
emy was instituted, under the auspices of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, “ to establish certain rules for the French language, 
and to make it not only elegant but capable of treating 
all matters of art and science.” Three writers of this 
period enriched French literature with important works, 
and did much toward the improvement of its language. 
Pierre Corneille brought tragedy toa degree of grandeur 
which has not been surpassed; Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, 
and Polyeucte, being among the best of his works. Des- 
cartes, in his Discours sur la Méthode, showed that the 
French language was equal to the highest philosophical 
subjects; and Pascal, in his Lettres Proviuciales, in which 
comic pleasantry and vehement eloquence are happil 
blended, first formed a standard for French prose. Such 
was the opening of the splendid literary epoch which is 
enerally styled the“ Age of Louis XIV.” and which ia 
istinguished by a galaxy of superior intellects, who, 
under the royal patronage, applied themselves to per- 
fecting every branch of literature. The pulpit is set 
forth by the eloquence of such men as Bossuet, Fléchier, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon, Tragedy lost little of its 
power in the hands of Racine, whose Andromaque, Ipli- 
gérie, and Phèdre remind one of the productions of an- 
cient Greece; while comedy reached its highest pitch 
with Moliére, whose master-pieces, La Misanthrope, 
Tartuffe, L’ Avare, und Les Femmes Sarantes, are very 
humorous creations. In his Fables, La Fontaine showed 
himself the greatest master of that kind of composition 
in modern times. Didactic poetry was represented by 
Boileau, whose works are remarkable for symmetry and 
good sense, but are entirely deficient in poetical enthu- 
siasm. Moral philosophy was cultivated by Malebranche, 
the disciple of Descartes, and author of La Recherche de 
la Vérité; by Bossuet, who wrote Connaissance de Dieu 
et de soi-méme; by Fénélon, as in his treatise De [ Eris- 
tence de Dieu ; and by Pascal, in the fragments which 
have been collected under the title of Pensées; while De 
La Rochefoucauld, in his Sentences et Mazimes, wrote a 
libel upon mankind, and La Bruyére, in his Caracteres, 
drew vivid and amusing sketches of human characters 
and manners. In the field of history, we also meet 
with Bossuet, as the author of Discours sur UHistoire 
universelle, and Histoire des Variations des Eglises 
Protestantes. Here, too, we have Mézerai, author of 
Histuire de France, and Fleury, author of Histoire de 
l'Eglise, In memoirs and letters there are the personal 
Memoires of Cardinal de Retz; Hamilton's Mémoires 
du Comte de Grammont; and the interesting letters 
of Madame de Sévigné to her daughter and friends. The 
17th century had been, on the whole, a religious one; 
but the 18th was eminently an age of scepticism and 
infidelity. Literature now became a means of convey- 
ing bold opinions, or assaulting time-honored creeds and 
institutions. The persons who exercised the chief sway 
during this period, and who exerted a powerful influ- 
emce upon their contemporaries, were Montesquieu, 
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Voltaire, J. J. Ronssean, and Buffon. Montesquieu, a 
writer of great force and brilliancy, and of unusual 
scope of miud, commenced his literary career by pub- 
lishing Les Lettres Iursunes, attacking French manners, 
institutions, and even religion. His principal works, 
however, ure his (Considérations sur la Grandeur et la 
Décudence des Romains, and his Esprit des Lois, an ue 
and profound disquisition upon general legislation. Vol- 
taire, the true personation of his age in disposition, as 
well as in talents, was for half a century the leader 
of public opinion in France. His wonderful versatility 
enabled him to treat successfully almost all brauches of 
literat 1are—trazedy, satire, romance, poetry, history, 
aud phi Tosophy. The passionate eloquence of Rousseau 
made taim be listened to and believed in, even when he 
was declaring war against civilization, und attacking 
the social order of things. Buffon occupied a less agi- 
tated sp here, devoting himself to the study and descrip- 
tion of mature; and by his Histoire Naturelle he intru- 
duced æ new æra in tlie study of natural history. Di- 
derot razrad D'Alembert founded the Encyclopédie, n vast 
review Of human knowledge, but always hostile to re- 
ligion- Helvetius, in his treatise De U Esprit; D Hol- 
bach, ir» his Système de la Nature; and Lametterie, by 
his L F#onme Machine, and La Vie heureuse Sénèque, far 
exceeded the encyclopedists in the destructive tendency 
oftheir «loctrines. Among the few defenders of revealed 
religio rz during the period was J. Vernet. Amoug the 
meti p be ical writers, the first place is due to Condillac, 
ſollo W. I by Vauvenargues. Condorcet, and Bounet of 
Genev, all of whom remained on the side of modera- 
tion, srz«3 gave little support to the tendencies of the age 
One of tlie most learned historians of that period was 
Mably- Charles dus Brasses, Goguet, Barthélemy, Ray- 
nal, De Mehegan, Velley, are also names of note in this 
departrraent. ‘The mathematical and physical sciences 
made great progress in France during the 15th century, 
as witness the names of D'Alembert, Lagrange, Lalande, 
„ Maupertuis, Clairaut, Lemonnier, Condamine, 
others. [n natural history, we bave Buffon and 
Charles Bonnet, Brissot, Vicq d'Azyr ; Jussieu in botany, 
and Saussure in geology. In poetry. the dramma, and 
general Literature, we may mention the names of Cre- 


billomn and Ducis, both tragic poets; Le Sage, author of | 


Gil Bias and of Turcaret, perhaps the best comedy after 
those of Molière: Beaumarchais, author of the Burbier 
de Sévéfle; Bernardin de St. Pierre, author of Puul et 
Virgér&ze z St. Simon, whose Mémoires have gained a de- 
served celebrity; Mirmontel, the author of Bélisatre, 
and Lebrun, the lyric poet. The period of the Revolu- 
tion was by no means favorable to literature, and little 
more so was that of the empire which succeeded. Ma- 
dame de Staél and Chateaubriand were the forerunners 
of a revival, which was. perhaps, less owing to their 
works, than to the influence upon public taste of the 
Masterpieces of English and German literature. which 
fonud more and more admirers in France. A new ro- 
mantic school now sprung up, and, through the exer- 
tions of many young and original writers, new life was 
infused into nearly every brauch of literature, poetry, 
history, philosophy, and the drama. An animated con- 
troversy was muintaiued between the supporters of re- 
form and the adherents of the classical school ; aud the 
contest reached its utmost fury when Frédéric Seulié, 
Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, and 
others, produced on the stage dramas frame l according 
to their ideas of the Shakspearean style. It was only 
after several years that the youn,er body of combat- 
ants came out victorious. Novels which, during the ex- 
Citement of the contest, had been scarcely noticed, be- 
came the rage soon after it was settled. George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), one of the most elegant writers of 
her Country, established her character by her /udiana, 
which appeared in 1832, and has since published many 
Popular works. Alexandre Dumas, the inexhaustible 
romancist, has won immense popularity by his works 
Les Tris Mousquetuires, Le Comte de Monte Cristo, aud 
numerous other works. Eugène Sue also obtained great 
Popularity by his works Les Mystères de Paris, and Le 
Juif Errant, which depict in glarin colors the miseries 
and depravities of society. Among other distinguished 
Writers we may mention Honore de Balzac, Frédéric 
Soulieé, Alphonse Karr, Alfred de Musset, Prosper Méri- 
MS Madame Emile de Girardin, Théophile Gautier, 
of es Sandeau, and Emile Souvestre, A new generation 
wl Story-tellers has been rising within the last few years, 
with though their powers are scarcely to be compared 
dor ese of their predecessors, are, nevertheless, not 
then, d of talent. Some of them belong to what they 
rr 8 call the realistis school; they are Henri 
ey dene Alexander Dumas fils, Chumptlenry, Ernest 
bout te Emile Zola, Octave Feuillet, and Edmond 
as the Poetry is far from being as popular in France 
gr © novel, and the country has produced but few 
lyrics Doets during the present century. The four greatest 
de M are Béranger, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Alfred 
S paset; besides whom, Casimir Delavigne, Auguste 
quiri er, and Victor de la Prade are the only names re- 
most 15 to be mentioned. History is, undoubtedly, the 
lar Successful branch of modern French literature. A 
pute number of valuable historical works have been 
othe ned within the last fifty years than during any 
perk Equal period of its history; and the taste for such 
great ances is still on the increase, M. Guizot, the 
and Philosophical expounder of social institutions, 
3e Augustin Thierry, the artistic historian of the Mid- 
mov ges, stand foremost among the promoters of this 
ement. Sismondi, Michelet, and Henri Martin 

8 each devoted their efforts to a full recital of the 
meral history of France; while De Barante, after giv- 

in his Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne (1824), an at- 
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tractive specimen of purely narrative history, has re- 

cently published HMistäres of the Cuavention and the Di- 

rectory, in which his monarchical tendencies ure strongly | 

apparent, The revolutionary period has engaged the 
attention of many historians; among whoin the most 
prominent are Thiers, Miguet, Michelet, and Louis 

Blanc. Lamartine also figures among the historians, 

having produced several works of that class, which, 

however, are more remarkable for their showy language 
than for their accuracy or research. The elegant and 
accomplished Villemain, although better known in the 
field of general literature, has al«o produced several his- 
torical works, as his Histire de Cromwell, and his Suve- 
nirs Contemporains. As a lecturer and a critic, no man 
has contributed more to the diffusion of enlarged literary 
doctrines, healthy principles, and good taste. Archae- 
ology has not been neglected, as is evidenced by the 
works of Letrone, Raoul Rochette, and Beulé. Chiam- 
pollion, Sylvestre de Sacy, Ernest Renan, and Abel 
de Rémusat, have thrown great light upon Egyptian 
and Oriental languages and literature. In philoso- 
phy, Victor Cousin aud his disciples have, under the 
name of Ecleeticism, brought back the materialism of the 
preceding age to spiritualist principles. Joutfroy, Da- 
miron, and Jules Simon are among those who have con- 
tributed to this result. Writers on politics aud polit- 
ical economy are Joseph de Maistre, Bonald, Ballanche, 

Lamennais, Michel Chevalier, De Tocqueville, and La- 

ferriere; while as socialists, figure the names of St. 

Simon, Fourier, and Tre Leroux. Auguste Comte, 

in his Cours de Philosophie positive, offers a connected 

system of philosophy, embodying ideas derived from 

Hegel und sundry of the French socialists. The various 

branches of natural philosophy boast of many origi- 

nal and powerful writers. In natural bistury are Cu- 
vier, Geotlroy St. Hilaire, Isidore St. Hilaire, und 
others; mineralogy boasts of Elie de Renumont, Ben- 
dant, und Dufresnoy: and chemistry and physics, of 

Thénard and Dumas, Gay-Lussac and Pasteur. In medi- 

cal literature we have the names of Bichat, Broussais, 

Corvisart, Magendie, Trousseau, and many others. The 

mathematical sciences have distinguished representa- 

tives in Lagrange, La Place, Ampère, Biot, and Arago. 

The French essayists and literary critics are legion, and 

some of them have attained great eminence, among 

whom we may mention Silvestre de Sacy, 8t. Marc Gi- 
rardin. Philaréte Chasles, Ernest Renan, Hippolyte Ri- 
gand, Gustave Planche, Ste. Beuve, Charles de Rému- 

Bat, Emile Littré, E ‘mond About, Theophile Gautier, 

Leon Delaborde, Jules Janin, the dramatic feuille: 
tonist, and Taine and Lemoinne. For the last few 
years, however, French literature has been falling 
off. The literary movement, which commenced with 
the Restoration, seems to be now nearly exhausted: and 
though there has been little falling off in intellectual 
activity, the rising generation of writers are not on the 
whole equal to their predecessors. See Van Laun’s 
Hist. French Lit. 

French Lick, in Ind., a post-township of Orange co. 

Freneh'man, u., pl. FücvCHMEN. A native or inhab- 
itant of France. 

Frenchman's Bay, in Maine, an arm of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in Hancock co.; Lat, 449 15 N., Lon. 68° 25' W. 

French Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Bradford co. 

French Mountain, in New Fors, a post-otlice of 
Warren co. 

French ’-pie, n. (Zoil.) The great spotted Woodpecker, 
Picus major. 

Freneh'- plum, u. ( Bof.) See PRUNUS. 

French’-polishing, ».(Arísand Manuf.) A method 
of polishing tlat surlaces with a solution of gum or gum- 
resin in spirits For this purpose the polish is made 
more fluid than the hard-wood lacquer used iu polishing 
turned surtaces, in order that it may spread easily and 
dry less rapidly. As the friction is derived entirely 
from the motion of the hand iu French-polishing, more 
time is required than in polishing turned works, There 
are à great many recipes for making French-polish. 
which vary greatly, as some prefer it very thin, and 
others tolerably thick. One of the simplest methods is 
to dissolve 144 Ibs. ot shel-lac in one gallon of spirits of 
wine without heat, Copal, sandarec, mastic, and gum- 
Arabic are sometimes employed. It is usual to make 
the varnish thicker than is required for use, aud to thin 
it down with spirit when being used. 

French Ranch, iu /da/o, a P. O. of Nez Perces co. 

French Rapids, in Mi»nesota, a village of Crow 
Wing co., about 15 m. N.E. of Crow Wing. 

French River, a river of Upper Canada, taking its 
rise in Lake Nipissing, and flowing W. into Georgian 
Bay, in Lat. 459 53' N., Lon. 819 5' W. 

French River, a river of Upper Canada, enters Hud- 
son's Bay in Lat. 519 8' N., Lon. 81° W. 

French Set'tlement, in Louisiana, a post-office of 
Livingston parish. 

French ‘ton, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Upshur 
co., abont 100 m. S. by E. of Wheeling. 

French'town, in Michigan, a township of Monroe co.; 
pop. about 1,800. 

Frenchtown, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hun- 
terdon co, on the Delaware River, about 16 m. above 
Lambertville; pop. about 800. 

Frenchtown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bradford 
co., about 135 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

French Village, in ////nois, a post- village of St. Clair 
co., about 8 m. HS. E. of St. Louis. 

—A post-village of St. Francis co., about 50 m. S.W. of St. 
Louis. 
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French-ville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Mercer co. 

French’-white, u. Finely pulverized talc. 

French’-willow, n. The rosebay-willow-herb. 

Frenetic, | frcnit'ik,) a. (Fr. frénetique.] Frantic; fron- 
zied; mad; distracted ; raving. 

Frenet'ical, a. Mud; freuctic. 

Freneuse, ( /reh-nuz,) or GRAND LAKE, a lake of New 
Brunswick, about 9 in. E. of Fredericton. 

Fren’zical, a. Partaking of frenzy. 

Fren'zied, a. Affected with frenzy or madness. 

Fren'zy, n. [Fr. phrénésie; Gr. phrenésis, or phrenitis, 
inflammation of the brain, from p^rén, the mind. See 
FRANTIC.) Disorder of the mind; delirium; madness; 
distraction; franticness; rage:— any violent agitation 
of the mind approaching to distraction. 

Fre'quency, Fre'quence, n. [Fr. fréquence; Lat. 
Srequentia, trom frequens.) A return or occurrence of & 
thing often repeuted at short intervals, — Coucurrence ; 
full assembly. 

Frequent, (fr?'/-tcent.) a. [Fr. fréquent, from Lat. fre- 
quens. Etymol. uncertzin.| Taking place frequently 
or often; often scen or done; often happening at short 
intervals; often occurring ; taking place time after time, 
or on many occasions. 2 

v. d. [Lat. /requento, from frequens.] To visit often ; to 
resort tooften or habitually. 

Frequenta'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. frequentatio.] A 
crowding together; frequent use; act or habit of visit- 
iug often. 

Frequent'ative, a. [It. frequentativo: Lat. frequen- 
tativus.| Denoting the frequent. repetition of an action, 
—Applied to verbs. 

—n. A verb which denotes the frequent occurrence or 
repetition of an action. 

Fre'quented, p. a. Often visited. 

Fre‘quently, adr. Oiten; oit: oftentimes; many 
times; ut short intervals: commonly. 

Fre'quentness, u. Quality of being frequent or often 
repented. 

Fre'richs, Frrenrich THEODOR, an eminent German 
physician and professor of medicine, s. at Berlin, 1819. 
In 1838 he entered the university of Göttingen, where 
he devoted himself to the study of medicine and natural 
sciences, After bis graduation in 1840, and attendance 
at the lectures of Schinlein and Dieffenbach in Berlin, 
he addressed himself to practical chemistry, and made 
a reputation as an oculist. After visiting the schools 
and hospitals in Prague, Vienna, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, to further his studies in pathological anatomy, 
he settled in Göttingen as lecturer on medicine, and 
achieved great popularity. In 1551 he went as Professor 
of Pathology and Therapeutics to Breslau, where he be- 
came also Director of the Medical Clinic. In 1859 F. 
was called to succeed Schönlein in Berlin as Director 
of the T Iedical Clinic in the Charité Hospital. His prin- 
cipal work, however, is Klinik der Leberkrankheiten, 
with atlas — which lias been translated into the French, 
English, and Italian languages. 

Fres'co, n. [It, fresh.) Coolness; freshness, 

(Paint.) A method of painting by incorporating the 
colors with the fresh or wet wall-plaster, or sul fresco 
intonaco, upon the fresh coat. When dry, such paint- 
ings become as permanent as the wall itself. This 
method is very ancient. It was used by the Greeks, and 
can be traced even to Egypt, for ordinary purposes of 
mere wall-coloring or staining; but for works of high 
art. it was not developed until after the time of Giotto; 
und the first genuine fresco-painting, called buon fresco, 
is supposed to be the work of Pietro d'Orvieto, executed 
in the Cainpo Santo at Pisa, in 1390. The earlier wall 
paintings are executed in what the Italians, to distin- 
gnish it from buon fresco, now call fresco-secco, or dry 
fresco, literally a contradiction. Bnt in the case of 
secco painting, the dry wall was well saturated with 
water, and the tints, all mixed with lime, were applied 
while the wall was wet, and when drying were, through 
the admixture of lime, incorporated with it. Buon 
Fresco can only be executed in small portions, just as 
much as the painter can execute in a single day; the 
parts, therefore, marked out for the day's work are dis- 
tinct portions of figures or objects, which are not injured 
by being surrounded by a sharp outline. — A new mode 
of creating durable pictures upon walls has been lately 
invented, to which has been applied the name of STEREO- 
CHROMY. 

Fresco, (Al.) adr. 
fresco entertainment. 

Fresh, a. Pes Jerse; Ger. frisch; Ital., Sp., Port. 
Jresco; Fr. frais, fraiche.) Having the color and ap- 
pearance of young, thriving plants; not impaired or 
faded; having the appearance of a healthy youth; florid ; 
ruddy; recently grown, made, or obtained; new; re- 
cent; active; lively; vigorous; brisk; not forgotten or 
obliterated; not salt; pure and cool; not warm or 
vapid; free from decay: unfaded; sweet; not stale. — 
Unpractised: raw; unskilled. 

Fresh'en,v.a. To sweeten; toseparate,as water from 
saline particles; to take saltness from anything. 

v. n. To grow fresh; to lose salt or saltuess; to grow 
brisk or strong. i 

Fresh'ening, p.a. Making or growing fresh. 

Fresh'ly, adv. With freshness; newly; in the former 
state renewed ; in a new or fresh state; with a healthy. 
look; ruddily; briskly; strongly; coolly. 

Fresh'manm,n. A novice; one in the rudiments of 
knowledge. — A student during his first year's residence 
at a college or university; as, an Oxford freshman. 

Fresh'ness, n. State or quality of being fresh; new- 


In the cool, fresh air; as, an ab 


French Village, in Missouri, a P.O. of St. Francis co. 
Freneh'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clear- 
field co., about 14 m. E.N.E. of Clearfield. 
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ness: vigor; spirit; liveliness ; renewed vigor; coolness; 
invigorating quality or state; ruddiness: freedom from 
saltness ; rawness; briskness, as of wind. 
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Fresh Pond, in Now Tork, a P. O. of Suffolk co. 
Fresh'-water,a. Used only to fresh water; as, fresh- 
water fish. — Raw; uuskilled; unacquainted; as, fresh- 
water soldiers. 
Fres'nel, Auaustiv JEAN, an eminent French natural 
philosopher, B. 1788. He was educated at the École 
olytechnique, and early devoted himself to the practice 
of civil-engineering In 1815 he became distinguished 
as the discoverer of the polarization of light, aod in 
1823 was elected a member of the Academy. The result 
of his great discovery is shown in the system of lens- 
lighting apparatus, which has changed the mode of light- 
house illumination over the whole world, and is univer- 


sally known as the “ Fresnel system.” In 1825 F. was 
elected F. R. S. of London, and in 1527 received the Rum- 
ford medal of the Society. D. 1827. 

Fresnillo, ( fres-neel’yo,) a town of the Mexican Con- 
federation, prov. and abt. 25 m. N. of the city of Zacate- 
cas; pop. abt. 8,000. 

Fres’no, in California, a S. central co.: area, 2,240 sq. 
m. Rivers. Fresno, San Joaquin. Chowchilla, and King 
rivers. Surface, diversified ; Hi, not generally fertile. 
Cap. Millerton. Php. abt. 5.500. 

—A village of the above co.. abt. 40 m. S.W. of Millerton. 

Fret, v.a. A. S. fretan, to eat or gnaw; Ger. fressen, 
allied to Fr. frotter ; Lat. fricare, to rub.] Tocat away ; 
to gnaw; to corrode; to wear away; to hurt or impair 
by attrition; to chafe. 

They would grate and fret the object metal.” — Newton. 


—To tease; to irritate; to vex; to make angry. 
“ Injuries from friends fret and gall." — Arbuthnot, 


—To agitate violently by external impulse or action; as, 
to fret the surface of water. — To diversify ; to variegate. 
A. S. fretrjan, to adorn.) To form into raised work; to 
adorn with raised work. 
** The roof was fretted gold. — Milton. 


To furnish with frets, as an instrument of music. 

—r. n. To make way by attrition or corrosion; as, to fret 
into wood, metal, &c. — To be vexed, chafed, irritated, or 
nngry. 

„His heart fretteth against the Lord — Prov. xix. 3. 

—To he agitated, or in a violent commotion; as, rancor 
frets ignoble minds. 

—n. Agitation of the mind; irritation; ill-humor; pee- 
vishness; vexation. — Any agitation of liquors or other 
fluid, by fermentation, confinement, or other cause. — A 
frith or strait. 

(Arch.) An ornament (Fig. 1072) used in classical 
architecture, formed by small filleta intersecting each 
ether at right ang.es. The varieties are very numerous. 
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Fig. 1072. — FRETS. 


(ar) Chafing; herpes. 

Mus.) One of the cross bars on the finger-boards of 
stringed instruments of ivory or brass, wherewith by 
pressure of the finger the string is stopped to produce 
a certain note in the scale. The use of frets is still 
continued on the Spanish guitar, and they were formerly 
in constant use for learners upon what is called the bass- 
viol; they were taken off when the pupil had learned by 

ractice to measure the accurate distance of the stops. 
ba lutes and viols they were always permitted to remain. 

(Her. A figure 
resembling two 
sticks laid saltier- 
wise, and interlaced 
with a muscle (Wir, 
1073). When 6, 8, or 
more pieces are re- 
presented crossing 
and interlacing like 
lattice-work, the 
shield is said to be fretty. 

l. (Mining.) The sides of river-hanks, K., worn by 
attrition, and presenting a detritus of ores, stones, &c., 
washed down from higher localities, and thus affording 
an indication to the miners of the direction in which 
veins, lodes, &c. run. 

Fret, n. Same as FRITH, q. v. 

Fret'ful, a. In a state of vexation; peevish; ill-hu- 
mored; irritable; captious ; petulant ; angry ; as, a fret- 
Jul disposition. 

Fret'fully,adv. Peevishly; angrily. 

Fret'fulness,n. Pesvislness; ill-humor ; disposition 
to fret and complain. 

Fretted, p.a. Corroded; rubbed or worn away. — 
Agitated; vexed. — Made rough on the surface; varie- 
gated; ornamented with fretwork. — Furnished with 
frets, as a musical instrument. 

( Her.) Interlaced one with the other ; fretty. See FnET. 

Fret’ten, a. Rubbed; marked. 

Fret'ter, n. One who, or that which frets. 

Fret'ting. p.a. Wearing away ; agitating; vexing. — 
Making rough on the surface ; variegating. 

—n, Astate of vexation; chafing ; peevishness, 

Fret’ty. a. Adorned with fretwork. — See FRET. 

Fre'tum. n. [Lat.] A stenit; an arm of the sen. 

Fret/work.n. Work adorned with frets. 
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FRET, Fig. 1073. PRETTY. 


Freudenstadt, (froi’den-stat,) a town of Würtem- 
berg. on the Murg, 24 m. from Strasburg. Manuf. Prus- 
sian-blue, white lead, and woollens. Pop. 4,150. 

Freudenthal, ( froi'den-tal.) a town of Austrian Si- 
lesia, on the borders of Moravia, 20 m. from Troppau. 
Manuf. Woollens aud linens. Pop. 4,000. 
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Frews'burg, in New York, a P. O. of Chautanqua co. 
Frews'ville, in New Fork, a village of Chautauqua 
co., abt. 24 m. E.S.E. of Maysville. 


Frey’burg, in Saxony. See FREIBENG. 

Frey’ burg. in Switzerland, und in Baden, See FREIRURG. 

Freys'bush, iu New York, a post-village of Mout- 
gomery co., abt. 340 m, W. by S. of Albany. 

Frey'tag, Gustav, a popular German author, B. 1816. He 
is best known in this country by his admirable novel, 
Debit and Credit, which passed into u 7th edition in 1858. 

Frinbil'ity, Fri'ABLENESS, n. [Fr. friabilité.] Quality 
of being easily rubbed down, broken, crumbled, and re- 
duced to powder. 

Fri'able,a. [Fr., from Lat. friabilis, from friare, to 
rub or break into small pieces.) Easily crumbled or 
pulverized. 

Fri‘ar. Fr. frère; Lat. frater, brother.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
A common term applied to monks of all orders, founded 
on the supposition that there is a kind of brotherhood 
existing between the religious persons of the same mon- 
astery. More particularly, it was applied to those of 
the mendicant orders of which the principal were the 
four following:— Franciscans, Minors, or Gray Friars; 
Augustines; Dominicans, or Black Friars; and Carme- 
lites, or White Friars. In à more peculiar sense, friar 
is restricted to such monks as are not priests ; the latter 
being usually dignified with the appellation of father. 

(^rint.) Any part of a page which has not received 
the ink in printing. 

Fri‘arly, adv. After the manner of a friar. 

Fri'ar^s-bal'snm, „. (Med.) The compound tincture 
of benzoin of the pharmacopoeia, It is an alcoholic so- 
lution of benzoin, styrax, tolu-balsam, and aloes; it is 
used ns a stimulating application to wounds and ulcers. 

Fri'nr's-lan'tern, n. (Meteor.) Same us Castor and 
POLLUX, q. v. 

Friar's ‘Point, in Mississippi, a post-village of Coa- 
homa co., abt. 150 m. N. N. W. of Jackson, 

Friary, n. A monastery or convent of friars. (R.) 

—a. Pertaining to friars, or to a convent. 

Frina'tion, n. [Lat. friatio, from Friure, to rub away.] 
The act of breaking up, or reducing to powder, 

Frib'ble, «. 
trifling.] Frivolous ; trifling ; silly. 

—n. A frivolous, contemptible fellow. 

—v.a. To trifle; to act frivulously. 

Frib'bler,n. A trifler. 

Fri'bourg. in Switzerland. See FREIBURG. 

Fricandean, Furicanp», (Fri can- do.) n. 
deau, from friand, for fricand, dainty.) ( 
ragout of veal. 

Fric'nssée, n. Fr. fricassée, from fricasser, to fry; 
from Lat. frigere, frizum. to roast or fry.) (Cookery.) 
A disli made by cutting chickens, rabbits, or other small 
animals into pieces, and dressing them in a frying-pan, 
or a like utensil, with a thick sauce. 

Dr. d. To dress in fricassee. 

Fric‘ative, a. [Lat. /ricativus, from fricatio, a rub- 
bing, from fricare, to rub.] (Erike) Produced by the 
friction or rustling of the breath, intonated or nnin- 
tonated, through a narrow opening between two of the 
mouth-organs ; uttered through a narrow approach, but 
not with a complete closure of the organs of articula- 
tion, and hence, capable of being continued or pro- 
longed ; — said of certain consonantal sounds, as f, v, 3. 
e, Kc. — Webster. 

Frick, (Lower, )a village of Switzerland, in the canton 
of Aargau, in the Frickthal, to which district it gives 
its name. Pop. 1,900. — The Disrricr of FRICKTHAL ex- 
tends on the south side of the Rhine, from Augst to 
Botzbery, and has an area of abt. 100 sq. m. ‘The pop., 
numbering 20,000, is employed chiefly in cotton-spinning, 
and trading in wine, cattle, and timber. 

Frie‘kle,n. A bushel-basket. 

Frick’s Gap, in Georgia, a post-village of Walker co., 
abt. 200 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Fric'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. frictio, from frigere, fric- 
tum, to rnb.] (Mech.) The resistance which a moving 
body meets with from the surface of the body on which 
it moves. As no surfaces nre perfectly smooth, the im- 
perceptible asperities, which may be supposed to exist 
on all surfaces, however highly polished, become to 
some extent interlocked, and a certain amount of force 
js requisite to overcome the mutual resistance to motion 
of the two surfaces, and to maintain the sliding motion 
even when it has been effected. By increasing the pres- 
sure, the resisting power of H. is increased; while, on 
the other hand, by rendering the surfaces more smooth, 
and by lubrication, the resistance to motion is dimin- 
ished, although it cannot be entirely avoided. Strictly, 
F. should be called a force, except in a negative sense. 
In a general sense, the tendency of force is to produce 
motion, or, if it does oppose motion, it is only in virtue 
of a tendency to produce motion in the opposite direc- 
tion. The peculiarity, however, of F. is, that it tends 
to destroy motion in every direction. F. is essentially 
u passive resistance, a negative force, produced by pres- 
sure, to which it bears such relation that its amount 
may be measured by the same unit, and be enunciated 
in the same terms. The principal laws with regard to 
F. are as follows:— Law 1. The F. hears to the pressure 
upon the surfaces in contact a ratio which is constant for 
the same materials with the same condition of surfaces. 
Thus, if the surface of one body be pressed upon that of 
another with a certain force, and if the force be doubled. 
the friction will ve doubled; if the pressure be tripled, 
the F. will be tripled, &c. Law 2. The measure of F. is 
independent of the extent of surface, the pressure and 
the condition and character of the surfaces remaining 
the same. Law 3, The F. is entirely independent of the 
velocity of continuous motion. These laws, although 
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stated in reference to the movement of two smooth snr- 
faces, are equally true with regard to the rubbing parts 
of every machine. It is always found that the friction is 
greater between substances composed of the same mate- 
rial than between the surfxces of heterogeneous bodies. 

—the act of rubbing two bodies together; attrition; ab- 
rasion ; confrication ; — nsed in medicine as a menns of 
exciting the vital properties of the skin. — Wurcester. 

Fric'tional, a. That relates to, or is caused by friction. 

Fric'tion-clutch, n. (Mach.) A shell or box fixed 
on the end of a driving-shaft, fitted by a conical pieco 
which slides on a feather, or raised part, at the end of 
another shaft, so that it can be engiged at pleasure by 
the cone being forced into the shell by a lever or screw. 
This apparatus is very useful for driving machines, the 
parts of which are subjected to violent strains, as the 
pressure upon the clutch can be regulated so as to allow 
it to slide when the strain is too great to be borne safely 
by the machine. 

Fric'tionless, a. Having no friction. 

Fri'day, n. [A. S. ſrig- dag, from Frigga, the goddess of 
marriage, wife of Odin or Wodnn, abd ding, n day; Ger. 
Freitag.] The sixth day of the week, formerly conse- 
crated to the Scandinavian Venus. Friga, or Frigga. from 
whence it derives its name.—The Dies Veneris, or day of 
Yenus among the Romans. 

Fried, imp. and pp. of Fry, q. v. 

—p.a. Heated; agitated. A 

Fried'berg.( /reed'bairg,)atown of Bavaria, 28 m. from 
Munich ; pop. 2,000. 

Friedberg. a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 15 m. N. of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. A seminary for teachers is lo- 
cated here. Pip. abt. 5,000, 

Fried'berg, the nume of several towns of Germany, 
none of them with a population of over 6,000 — High F., 
20 m. from Liegnitz, in Silesia, was the scene of the de- 
feat of the Austrians by Frederick II., in 1745. 

Friedensburz, ( freedenz-burg,) in Pennsylvania, a 
post-village of Schuylkill co., abt. 10 m. S. S. W. of Potts- 
ville. 

Frie'densville, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Friedland, ( /red'land,) à name common to many 
German towns, with populations varying from 1,500 to 
000, 

Friedland, a town of k. Prussia, 36 m. B. E. of Kö- 
nigsberg; Lat. 54° 26’ N., Lon. 21° E It is famous for 
being the scene of the victory gaħmed by Napoleon I. 
over the Russians and Prussians on the lith of June, 
1807, which led to the peace of Tilsit. Pop. 2400. 

Friedland, a town in Bohemia, on the Wittig, near 
the Prussian border. It is the capital of the district or 
duchy of the same name, from which the famous Wallen- 
stein took his title of Duke of F. Pop. of town 4,400. 

Friend, (rend.) n. [A. S. freond, pp. of freon, to love; 
Ger. freund.) One joined to another by mutual good- 
will and esteem; a well-wisher; an intimate associate 
or acquaintance. — An attendant; a compauion. — A 
favorer ; one who is propitious ; also, a favorite — A term 
of salutation ; a familiar compellation. — One of the reli- 
gious sect popularly called Quakers, 

v. a. To favor; to befriend ; to countenance ; to support. 
„know that we shall have him well to friend." —Shaks. 
Friend'grove, in J/linois, a post-oftice of Wabash co. 
Friend'less, a. Wanting countenance or support; 

destitute ; forlorn. 

Friend lily, adv. In a friendly manner. 

Friendliness, u. Friendly disposition; exercise of 
benevolence or kindness. 

Friend'ly, a. Having the temper and disposition of & 
friend; kind ; favorable ; benevolent ; disposition to pro- 
mote the good of another, — Disposed to peace; ami- 
cable; social; not hostile; neighborly; as, on friendly 
terms.— Favorable; propitious; salutary; promoting 
the good of; as, a friendly breeze. 

Friendly (or Tonca) Islands, a group in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, forming an archipelago of very consider- 
able extent, and consisting of more than 150 islands, the 
greater part of which are either mere rocks or shoals, 
or desert spots. Most of them are of coral formation ; 
but some of them are volcanic in their origin, and in 
TTofua there is an active volcano. Lat. between 13° and 
25° 8., Lon. between 172° and 177? W. The principal 
member of the group is Tengotabu or Sacred Tonga, 
which contains abt. 7,500 inhabitants. The F. Islands 
were discovered by Tasman in 1613, bnt were named by 
Captain Cook, from the firm allinnce that seemed to 
subsist among the natives, and from their courteous 
behavior to strangers. Among the products of the 
islands are yams, plantains, cocoa-nuts, hogs, fowls, fish, 
and all sorts of shell-fish. The F. I. were first visited 
by missionaries in 1797. In 1827 the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists succeeded in the work of evangelization, and their 
labors were finally crowned with such sucee=s that most 
of the inhabitants are now Christians. Neurly all the 
islands are under the ruleof one Christian chief called 
King George. Php. abt. 25,000. 

Friends, or Quakers.” The Religious Society of 
Friends, from its rise under George Fox (q. v.) in the 
17th cent., has nlways maintained its belief in the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, acknowledging them 
to be the only fit outward test of Christian doctrines, 
They do not call them the Word of God, because this 
appellation, they believe, is applied by the writers of 
the Scriptures to that eternal power by which the 
worlds were made.—/» mediate herelution. The highest 
privilege granted to man is that of holding communion 
with the Author of his being; there can be no saving 
knowledge of Christ but from immediate revelation. — 
In the approved writings of Friends there is a clear dis- 
tinction observed between the Divine Light, which is 
the medium, and the conscience, which is the organ of 
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tual perception. It is the doctrine of Friends that 

the light of Divine truth, or Spirit of Christ, appears to 
all men; to the wicked he comes as a reprover for sin, 
but to tlie obedient as a comforter in righteousness, — 
The Original and Present State of Man. It isa Scriptural 
doctrine, among Friends, that neither righteousness nor 
unri;zliteousuess can be transmitted by inheritance, but 
every mau will be judged “according to his deeds.”— 
The Divin: Bring The unity, omuipresence, omniscience, 
and ormnipotence of God, the ouly fountain of wisdom 
and goodness, are fully set forth in the Scriptures of 
both the Old and the New Testament... . " I, even I, 
am the Lord, und besides me there is uo saviour.” . . . 
In thre Sermon on the Mount we are tauglit to address 
the Nest High by the endearing appellation of our Fa- 
ther i Heaven, and to place our trust in him alone 
who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of 
the field. That spiritual influence by which the Most 
III la communicates his will to man is called His Word. 
The term Christ is in by the apostles to the Spirit 
of Gout as manifested in mam, It is written that “when 
the fx ness of time was come, God sent forth his won, 
made ©! a woman, made under the law to redeem them 
that — ere under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons, and because ye are sons, God hath sent 
for Ii the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying 
Abt z Father.“ (Gal. iv. 4.) The Spirit of God aud the 
Spirit of Christ are the same, as further appears by the 
follow img text: “Ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. 
ow, if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none «»f lis." (Ron. viii, 9.) The most full and glorious 
manifestation of the Divine Word, or Logos, was in 
Jesus Christ, the immaculate Son of God, who, accord- 
ing te the Scriptures, was miraculonsly conceived and 
born of a virgin. In him the manhood was entirely 
subject tothe Divinity. * He took not on him the nature 
of angels, bnt he took on him the seed of Abraham." 
There was in him no corruption, and the spirit of evil 
had no power over him. Being “in all points tempted 
like we are, yet without sin," (Heb. iv. 15.) “a 
man approved of God by miracles, wonders, and signs, 
which God did by him.” (Acts ii. 22.) His powerful 
preaching, his wonderful miracles, his patience under 
suffering, and his triumphant resurrection, are to be 
attril>a ted to the Divine Word, or“ Spirit of the Lord,” 
which dwelt in him, for He said, “The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” (John xiv. 10.) 
The Divinity of Christ is his life and light — the in- 
dwelling, of Divine power — the Word or Spirit which 
was and is manifested in him, and which through him 
gives life to all his members, for “it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell,” and “ of his ful- 
ness have we all received. and grace for grace." The 
life is often called, in the Scriptures, the blood, for “ the 
blood is the life,” or “the life is in the blood," and as 
in the natural body the blood conveys nourishment to 
every part and sustains life in it, so in the spiritual 
body, every living member is sustained by the life or 
blood of the Son of God. * To us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in hiin; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him.” (1 Cor. viii. 6.) As Moses was a mediator, to 
ordain the legal dispensation (Gal. iii. 19), so Jesus Christ 
was and is the mediator of the New Covenant: first, to 
Proclaim and exemplify it in the day of his outward 
advent, and 2dly. through all time in the ministrations of 
his spirit. — Salvation by Christ, The greet work of the 
Messiah for the salvation of the world is beautifully 
portray ed in the pissage which he read from Isaiah in 
the synagogue at Nagereth, “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and rccov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
And he began to say unto them, This dıy is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” ( Luke iv. 18-21.) He came 
to establish a spiritual kingdom of Truth and Love in 
the hearts of mankind, and thereby to putan end to the 
kingdom of evil. Then was laid the foundation on 
which succeeding generations have built, and no moral 
reform of value or permane can take place unless it 
be founded on Christian principles. It is the life of God, 
9r ** Spirit of Truth,” revealed in the sonl, that purifies 
And saves from ein. When Jesus told the people, ** Ex- 
hee ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
goed, ye have no life in you," he did not allude to the 
esh and blood of his outward body, but to the life and 
power of God which dwelt in him and spake through 
aim. — Regeneration. It was declared by our Lord, 
d Except a man be born again he cannot see the king- 
oom Of God." (John iii. 3.) This new birth is the devel- 
opment of the spiritual nature in man through the 
poration of the Holy Spirit, and it is subsequent to 
whe Of the carnal nature, for “that was not first 
wi ich is spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
tenn that which is spiritual.” (1 Cor. xv. 46.) — There is 
Planted in every soul a germ of divine life, compared 

7 the blessed Jesns to a grain of mustard-seed, which 
ing Among the smallest of seeds. By yielding obedience 
> the gentle intimations of Divine grace, or to those 
^r convictions, called “ the reproofs of instruction 

*h nre the way of life," a vital change takes place,.— 

* rtstian Perfection is neither more nor less than un- 
**erved obedience to the divine will, through perfect 
o to God, which preserves the soul from the practice 
Sinning.— Baptism. It uppears to have been the great 
Work of George Fox and the early Friends, to draw the 
&ttention of mankind from a reliance upon the outward 
Tm, to an experience of the inward power of religion. 
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They believed that the kingdom of Christ is the reign 
of God established in the soul, and that his baptism and 
supper are not material, but spiritual; being the sub- 
stance typitied by the “divers washings” under the law, 
the water-baptism of Jolin, and the Jewish passover, — 
The principal testimonies of Friends are the following, 
viz.: A pure spiritual worship. A free gospel ministry. 
Religious liberty. A testimony against war; oaths; 
slavery; the use, as a beverage, of spirituous liquors; 
and against vain fashions, corrupting amusements, and 
flattering titles. & M. J.— Extracts from Rules of Dis- 
cipline, If any iu membership with us shall blaspheme 
or speak profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, or 
the Holy Spirit, he or she ought early to be tenderly 
treated with. But should any persist in their error, 
or deny the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, or 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, it is mauitest they 
are not one iu faith with u . (p. 27.) We earnestly 
advise... the reading of the Scriptures, which set forth 
the miraculous conception, birth, holy life, wonderful 
works, blessed resurrection, ascension, and mediation 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that Friends 
educate their children in the belief of those important 
truths, as well as of the inward manifestation and ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, (p. 100.) — For further expo- 
sition of tlie doctrines of Friends, the reader is referred 
to the following: George Fors Works, 8 vols.; Bar- 
clays Apelogy; Barclay's Catechism; William Penn's 
Works; Isaac  Peningtoms Works; Bownas on the 
Ministry; Friends’ Misccllany, by J. & I. Comly, 12 
vols.; Thos. Storys Cmrersations, by N. Richardson; 
History of Friends, by S. M. Janney, 4 vols.: Life of 
George Por, by S. M. Janney; Life of Wm. Penn, by 
8. M. Janney; Discipline of Friends; Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, by 8. M. Janney. 

The organization 
of the Friends as a distinct society or church was not 
the result of any deliberate design to form a sect. They 
did not profess to establish a new religion, or claim to 
have discovered any new truth. Their object was the 
revival of primitive Christianity. Especially they were 
led to call the attention of the people to the Holy 
Spirit as the living and infallible Guide, as a precious 
and: glorious reality. They never held the doctrine of 
the Spirit as a mere theory, or ignored the great truth 
that this unspeakable gift proceeded from the adorable 
Giver, and was consequent upon the death and vicarious 
sacrifice of Him who for our sakes laid down his life 
upon Calvary. They always regarded the close connec- 
tion of canse and effect as described in our Lord's words : 
“I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go 
away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart 1 will send him unto you." 
(John xvi. T.) This truth George Fox began to teach 
and preach, not as an invention of his own, but as a 
priceless jewel thrown aside, aud hidden under the rul- 
bish of dogmas and forms. The Divine Spirit asserted 
Himself almost simultaneously in the hearts of many 
contemporaries, who were ready to respond tu the preach- 
ing of Fox, It is the very truth.” — Christ the object of 
faith, the Spirit the transforming power,was the doctrine 
of the first Friends, as it has ever been that of their true 
successors. The Divinity of our Lord was not called in 
question by the teachers of that day, whilst the guid- 
amwe of His Spirit, the light of Christ in the conscience, 
was denied or ignored; and hence the prominence given 
to the latter truth, and the comparative silence respect- 
ing the other, in the controversial writings of the early 
Friends. ‘The epithet “Quakers” was given in derision, 
and has been rather submitted to than ac y 

their name, as a body, is The Religious Society of Friends. 
The Society embraces à membership of about 80,000, 
and consists of twelve Yearly Meetings, which are, in a 
sense, diocesan, having each a defined territorial juris- 
diction. The oldest of these is that of London, the 
records of which are preserved from the year 1672. 
There are settlements of Friends in France, Germany, 
Norway, and several parts of Australasia, all acknowl- 
edging subordination to the London Yearly Meeting. In 
the ministry of the Word, no Friend, who is true to the 
principles of the Society, will speak without fecling a 
direct call and movement of the Holy Spirit for the ser- 
vice. Elders are appointed, who are believed to be pru- 
dent persons, and it is their duty to counsel, foster, and 
aid the ministers, and either to encourage or restrain 
the vocal offerings of those who attempt to speak in this 
capacity, according as they are or are net believed to be 
called of God to the work. No system of theologic train- 
ing as a preparation for the ministry is known or could 
be permitted among the Friends. They are favorable to 
education, and provide for its free extension to the chil- 
dren of poor members; but they regard it as the exclu- 
sive province of the Holy Spirit to select His own minis- 
ters, and to instruct them what they shall say. It is, how- 
ever, considered the duty of all. and especially of those 
who stand as ambassadors for Christ, to be diligent and 
prayerful in the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. The 
privilege and duty of prayer, both secretly and vocally, 
under a reverent and filial sense of the character of the 
engagement, are regarded as of the very highest impor- 
tance. It is believed that “men ought always to pray,” 
but a jealousy is felt lest any should, in a light and flip- 
pant way, rush into this exercise. A practical recogni- 
tion of the presidency and headship of Christ in His 
church characterizes their meetings. Before any one 
shall pray vocally in their meetings, it is requisite that 
a direct movement of the Holy Spirit should prompt 
the offering. — The Society of Friends is not at issue 
with other orthodox churches on the general points 
of Christian doctrine. Avoiding the use of the word 
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Trinity, they reverently believe in the Holy Three: 
the Father, the Lord Jesus Clirist, the ouly-lezotten of 
the Father, by whom are all things, who is the mediator 
between God and man, and iu tlie Holy Spirit, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son — One Gop, blesse) 
forever. They accept in its fulness the testimony of 
Iloly Scripture with regard to the nature and offices of 
Christ, as the promised Messiah, the Word made flesh, 
the atonement for sin, the Saviour and Redvemer of the 
world. They have no reliance upon any other tame, no 
hope of salvation that is not based upon his meritorious 
death on the cross, The charge that they deny Christ 
to be God, William Peun denounced as “most untrue 
and uncharitable,” snying, “ We truly and expressly own 
Him to be so, according to the Scripture.” As fully do 
they admit his humauity, and that he was truly man, 
“sin only excepted.” They so fully believe in the Holy 
Spirit of Christ, that without the inward revelation 
thereof they feel that they can do nothing to God's 
mu or to further the salvation of their own souls. 

ithout the influence thereof they know not how to 
approach the Father through the Son, nor what to pray 
for as they ouglit. Their whole code of belief calls for 
the entire surrender of the natural will to the guidance 
of the pure, unerring Spirit, “through whose renewed 
assistance,” says one of their writers, “they are enabled 
to bring forth fruits unto holiness, and to stand perfect 
in their present rank.” As it was the design of Christ, 
in going to the Father, to send as a comforter His Spirit 
to His disciples, so it is with His Spirit that He baptized 
and doth baptize them, it being impossible, in the esti- 
mation of the Friends, that an outward ablution should 
wash from the spirit of man the stains of sin. And it 
is by His Spirit, also, that his followers are enabled to 
partake of the true supper of the Lord. They have ever 
regarded war as iuconsistent with Christianity. For this 
they refer to the teachings of Christ aud His apostles, to 
the example of the early Christians, and to tbe witness 
for truth in their own consciences, tested aud confirmed 
by the Sacred writings. They consider oaths to be inad- 
missible, as being positively forbidden by our Lord in 
language not to be mistaken, and this testimony was 
made tlie occasion of inflicting severe penalties upon the 
first Friends. When their persecutors failed to convict 
them upon false charges, it was customary to administer 
the test-oaths to them, on refusing to take which they 
were thrown into prison. They decline to employ the 
complimentary and false language of the world, and to 
apply to the months and days the names given in honor 
of pagan gods, preferring the numerical nomenclature 
adopted in the Scripture. In dress they aim at plain- 
ness and simplicity, avoiding the tyranny of an ever- 
changing fashion. Asa natural result, a degree of uni- 
formity of dress prevails among them, bearing much 
resemblance to the style in vogue at tlie rise of the So- 
ciety. This approach to uniformity, which at first was 
unintentional, came to be cherished as n hedge of defence 
against worldly and ensnariug associations, and a means 
by which they recognized each other. The principle at 
stake is not in the fashion of a garb, but in simplicity 
and the avoidance of changes of fashion. — Whilst 
Friends, as good citizens, have cheerfully paid all legal 
assessments for the support of public schools and of the 
poor, and have contributed abundantly to the various 
charities and general clainis of benevolence, they have 
always been characterized by their scrupulous care in 
relieving their own. poor, so that none of their members 
come upon the public for maintenance, or for gratuitous 
education, A dangerous tendency to “hold the truth in 
parts“ Jed a portion of the Society, in the early part of 
the present century, into the error of insisting too singly 
upon the precious doctrine of Christ within, the hope 
of glory, und of denying, or at least holding lightly, a 
belief in His true Diviuity whilst incarnate, and in the 
atoning, cleansing, saving efficacy of His blood which 
was shed for us. Thus Socinianism gained a footing in 
the Society, to the grief of many, and in 1827 an exten- 
sive and much-to-be-regretted secession occurred, in 
which doctrinal and personal considerations were min- 
gled; and, in the excitement of the division, it is believed 
that many failed to comprehend the true issues, and that 
not a few who were essentially one in faith, were dissev- 
ered for life as regards church-fellowship. Thus two 
entirely distinct societies now exist, each claiming ex- 
clusive right to the same name, and causing confusion 
among other professors as to their identity. At the 
present day they, with the other body of similar name, 
are performing eminent service to the freed people of 
color, and to the Indian races — the latter iu pursuance 
of a trust reposed in them by the General Government. 
In all the Yearly Meetings the system of Scriptural, o2 
First-day, schools is cherished, and in a number of them 
these are under the official care of the Church, and the 
subject of annual statistical reports to the Yearly Meet- 
ings. In one Yearly Meeting there are 115 such schools, 
with 6,953 pupils; in another, 63 such schools, with 6,170 
pupils. For religious and secular education combined, 
there are a number of large boarding-schools under the 
care of the Socicty, and the important colleges of Hav- 
erford and Earlham. — W. J. A. 

Frrenps, or “ Quakers,” (Orthodox.) believe in one God, 
the creator of all things; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, the mediator between God and 
man; and in the Holy Spirit which proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son; one God blessed for ever. They 
believe that Jesus Christ was made a sacrifice for ein, 
who knew no sin ; that he was crucified for mankind, in 
the flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem; that he was 
buried and rose again the third day, by the power of tha 
Father, for our justification, and that he ascended u 
into heaven, and now sitteth at the right hand of God, 
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our holy medíator and intercessor. They have uniformly 
declared their belie! in the divinity and manhood of the 
Lord Jesus: that he was both true God and perfect man, 
and that his sacrifice of himself upon the cross was a 
propitiation and atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, und that the remission of sius which any partake 
of, is only in, and by virtue of. that most satislactory 
sacrifice. They believe in the Holy Spirit, the promise 
of the Father, whom Christ declared he would send in 
his name, to leal his followers into all truth. A mani- 
festation of this Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal; that it convicts for sin, and, as obeyed, gives 
power to the soul to overcome and forsake it; it opens 
to the mind the mysteries of salvatiou, enables it Bav- 
ingly to understand the truths recorded in the holy 
Scriptures. They believe that the saving knowledge of 
God and Christ cannot be attained in any other wuy 
than by the revelation of this spirit. But while the So- 
ciety believes the lost and undone condition of man in 
the fall, it does not believe that mankind are punisha- 
ble for Adam's sin, or that we partake of his guilt, antil 
we make it our own by trausgression of the divine law. 
As many as resist not the light of Christ Jesus, but re- 
ceive and walk therein, it becomes in them a holy and 
spiritual birth. bringing forth righteousness, by which 
holy birth, viz. Jesus Christ formed within us, and work- 
ing his works in us, as we ure sanctified, so we are jus- 
tified in the sight of God. Therefore, it is not by our 
works wronght in our will that we are justified, but by 
Christ, who is both the gift and the giver, and the cause 
producing the effects in us. If justification be consid- 
ered in its full and just latitude, neither Christ's works 
without us, in the prepared body, nor his work witbin 
us, by his Holy Spirit, is to be excluded; for both have 
their place and service in our complete justification. By 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ without us, we, trnly 
repenting aud believing, are, through the mercy of God, 
justified from the imputation of sins ; aud by the mighty 
work of Christ within us the power of sin is destroyed. 
The Society of Friends believes that there will be n res- 
urrection both of the righteous and the wicked; the 
one to eternal life and blessedness, and the other to ever- 
lasting misery and torment. F. have always believed 
that the holy Scriptures were written by divine inspi- 
ration, and contain a declaration of all the fundamental 
doctrines relating to eternal life; and that whatsoever 
doctrine is contrary to them, is to be rejected as false; 
that they are a declaration of the will of God. Though 
they do not call them “the Word of God,” believing that 
epithet applicable to the Lord Jesus, yet they believe 
them to be the words of God, written by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. As there is one 
Lord and one faith, so there is but one baptism. of which 
the water-baptism of John was a figure. Respecting 
the communion of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Society of Friends believes that it is inward 
and spiritual. They believe that worship must be in 
spirit and in truth; an intercourse between the soul and 
its great Creator; it is their practice to sit down in sol- 
emn silence to worship God, that each one may be en- 
gaxed to gather inward to the gift of divine grace. In 
relation to the ministry, they hold that the authority 
and qualification for this important work are the special 
gift of Christ Jesus, bestowed both upon men and women, 
and must be received immediately from him, through 
the revelation of his spirit in the heart. Viewing the 
command of our Saviour, “freely ye have received, 
freely give," aa of lasting obligatibn upon all his minis- 
ters, the Society has, from the first, steadfastly main- 
tained the doctrine that the gospel is to be preached 
without money and without price, and has borne a con- 
stant testimony against a man-made hireling ministry, 
which derives its qualification and authority from human 
learning and ordination. The Society of Friends believes 
that war is wholly at variance with the Spirit of the 
gospel, which continually breathes peace on earth and 
good-will to men. In the same manner the Society be- 
lieves itself bound by the express command of our Lord, 
“Swear not at all,” and therefore its members refuse, 
for conscience’ sake, either to administer or to take an 
oath. The Society has long borne a testimony against 
Slavery; and likewise against the unnecessary use of 
intoxicating liquors, F. believe civil government to be 
God's ordinance. While they feel themselves restrained 
by the pacific principles ofthe gospel from joining in any 
warlike measures to pull down, set up, or defend any par- 
ticular government: they consider it a duty tolive peace- 
ably under whatever form of government it shall please 
Divine Providence to set up over them. In conformity 
with the examples of the apostles and primitive believers, 
the Society enjoins upon its members an unostentations 
mode of living: moderation in the pursuit of business, 
and that they discountenance all unprofitable amuse- 
ments, as well as the changeable fashions of the world ; 
that, daily living in the fear of God and under the power 
of the cross of Christ, they may show forth a conduct | 
becoming their Christian profession.— Extract from 
Thos. Evans, by Y. W. 

Frienps, or “ Quakers” —(original, or primitive “ortho- 
dor, “) sometimes styled “of the Smaller Bodies," from 
their being greatly outnumbered by those whom they 
have testified against as having departed from the origi- 
nal principles of the profession. This body of F. occu- 
pies a position between those called“ ITicksites " and 
those acknowledging connection, as “ Friends,” with 
the adherents of Joseph John Gurney, or modernized 
“orthodox.” They allege that they stand on the origi- 
nal ground of the society; believing, without reserve, 
in all that our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, who is One 
with the Father, did and suffered outwardly for man- 


kind in the prepared body ; his miraculous birth, divine 
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sonship, and propitiation for our sins; and also in his 
needful work of sanctification through the inward effec- 
tual cleansing operations of his Spirit, by which alone 
we can be enabled to lay bold of the benefit of his aton- 
ing sacrifice for sin; in his immediate guidance of his 
followers into all truth, by his inward light and grace, 
as their primary rule of faith and practice; in the di- 
vine authority of the Holy Scriptures, asa true record of 
the ways of the Lord with his people in days past, and a 
secondary rule for our instruction in righteousness, sub- 
ordinate to His Spirit which gave them forth; and in all 
the other Christian doctrines held by Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, Penington, and the other early H: — while both 
of the other clusses claiming the name of F. have de- 
parted from some of the essential grounds of their pro- 
fession by officially sanctioning, or conniving at, the 
promulgation of views at variance with those held by 
F. in the beginuing. Thus, they charge those culled 
Ilicksites“ with being, as a body. involved in the un- 
sound doctrires of Elias Hicks, such as his views on 
the divinity and miraculous birthand atonement on the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; the authority of the Bi- 
Ie, &c., as developed in his Sermons and printed Letters ; 
they having separated in 1827 and 1828, on the ground of 
disunity with the opposition made to him, and having 
never disavowed his well-known doctrines. (See Dec- 
laration of Philad. Yearly Mg. dx., 1828.) On the other 
band, these F. charge the generality of those called 
“ orthodox.” with being implicated in a no less funda- 
mental departure, by being engaged, or remaining in 
connection with those engaged, in the promotion of the 
modernized views and practices originally and mainly 
devel: ped in the Society, by the publications of J, J. 
Gurney and others in England. The tendency of his 
writings was to bring in an easy, self pleasing and popu- 
lar system, discarding the clear and unequivocal belief 
of the ancient F. in the universal and saving light of 
Christ, as stated by Barclay and others ; making justifi- 
cation to depend very much on a superficial or histori- 
cal belief in Christ's incarnation and crucifixion, to the 
disparagement of the absolute necessity of an experi- 
ence of His inward work also, to make the former in- 
dividually availing; setting up the Scriptures as the 
primary rule of faith and practice (contrary to their 
own testimony); designating faith as a “faculty of the 
human mind," and the first day of the week as “ the 
Christian Sabbath ;" advocating the notion of a resur- 
rection of the same bodies; charging the early F. with 
various mistakes of interpretation of Scripture involv- 
ing important doctrines; and generally promoting in 
the society a system of religion founded on intellectual 
study, instead of the thorough humiliation and purifica- 
tion of the soul, and its enlightenment by the inward 
light and grace of Christ; a system of self-activity, “ al- 
ways ready," instead of self-abasement and waiting on 
the Lord ; of * religion made easy" to the carnal mind, 
instead of a constant bearing of the cross of Christ. 
Thus, these * Smaller Bodies " of F, believe it needful to 
maintain, without any modification, the primitive aud 
ancient ground, acknowledging Christ both in his out- 
ward and inward work for man's salvation; while the 
* Hicksites" are defective as to the outward, and the 
“Gurney” party as to the inward; each thus, on oppo- 
site sides, falling short of a living, acceptable, and full 
“confession of Jesus Christ come in the flesh." These 
things, they say, have been clearly and publicly proved, 
and the proofs have never been invalidated, but only 
ignored or evaded. The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
at first opposed the innovations in doctrine; (see its 
Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines, &c., 1847, and its 
Report of Facts and Causes of the Division in N. E, 
1849 ;) but at length, through the influence of a party 
resolved at all hazards to prevent division, it compro- 
mised its position, succumbed to the pressure from 
within and without, declined to take any practical steps 
to stay the progress of the “Gurney” defection, and, 
contrary to its own discipline, officially permitted an in- 
terchange of membership between itself and the lapsed 
bodics, except those called “ Hicksites.” This occasioned 
the isolation of these who could not conscientiously 
join in measures which they knew would compromise 
the fundamental truths of their profession. They have 
accordingly met upart from the others,in Pennsylvania 
and parts adjacent, since 1860. (See Epistle of the Gen- 
eral Meeting, held at Fallsington, 1860.) But the sepira- 
tions in other parts occurred at various times, com- 
mencing in New England, abont 1845, with attempts 
to suppress all opposition to Gurney's doctrines, (See 
John Wilbur's Journal, Providence, 1859; and Epis- 
tolary Declaration, &c.,qf New England Yearly Meeting. 
1845.) At present, this body of F consists of small 
congregations for worship and discipline, and various 
scattered individuals, iu New England, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jerscy, and a few in. England. 
Their meetings are in mutual correspondence, — W. H 

Friend's Grove, in Virginia, a village of Charlotte 
co., abt. 104 m. 8.W. of Richmond. 

Friend'ship, n. The state of minds united by mutual 
benevolence; an attachment to a person, proceeding 
from intimate acquaintance and a reciprocation of kind 
offices, or from a favorable opinion of the amiable and 
respectable qualities of his mind; mutual attachment. 
— Intimacy; favor; personal kindness.— Friendly aid; 
help; assistance, 

Friend'ship. in Indiana, a post-office of Ripley co. 

Friend'ship. in Mainz, a post-township of Knox co., 
abt. 35 m. S. E. of Augusta: pop. abt. 800. 

Friend'ship, in Maryland, à post-village of Anne 
Arundel co., abt. 25 in. 8. of Annapolis. 

Friend'ship, in Mississippi, a post-office of Frank- 


lin co, 960 


| Frigate, (ri dt,) n. [Fr. frégate. 
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Friend'ship, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Guild 
ford co., abt. 95 m. W. by X. of Raleigh. 

Friend'ship, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Alleghany co., about 375 m. N.W. of New York 
City; pop. of tuwuship abt. 1,950. 

Friend'ship, in Ohiu, a post-office of Scioto co. 

Friend'ship, in 7«zas, a post-office of Harrison co. 

Friend'ship, in Wisconsin, a t-village, capital of 
Adams co., abt. 72 m. N.N.W. of Madison. 


| —A township of Fond du Lac co.; pop. abt. 700. 


Friend'shipville, in Virginia, a post-oflice of King 
George co. 


Friends'ville, in Minois, a post-village of Wabash 


co., abt. 8 m. N. by W. vf Mount Carmel. 
Friends'ville, in Maryland, n village of Alleghany 
co,, ubt. 40 m. W. of Cumberland. 
Friends'ville, in Ohio, a post-office of Medina co. 
Friends'ville, in /nnsylvania, a post-villuge of 
Susquehanna co., abt. 140 m. N. N. E. of Harrisburg ; pop. 
abt. 250. 
Friends'ville, in Tennessee, a post- villuge of Blount co 


| Friends wood. in /udiana, a P. O. of Hendricks co. 


Fri'er, n. One who fries. 
Friesic, Fruesisu, ( free'zic, free‘zish,) a. (Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining to, Friesland. 


| Friesland, ( /reez'land,) a prov. of the Netherlands, on 


the N.E. of the Zuyder-Zee. It is bounded N. by the 
German Ocean, and W. and S.W. by the Zuyder-Zee ; 
arra, 1,260 sq. m. The land is flat; and some of it being 
below the level of the sea, is protected by dykes. It is 
intersected by many canals and streams, and abounds in 
Jakes and marshes. There are some forests; but peat is 
the chief fuel used by the inhabitants. Manuf, Liuen and 
woollen fabrics, Cap. Leeuwarden. Jop. abt. 270,000, 

Fries'land, (East,) an old principality of Hanover, 
now almost included in the dist. of Aurich, q. v. 

Frieze. (i:) n. M iris, a nap of cloth.) The na 
on woollen cloth ; a kind of coarse woollen cloth or stuff, 
with a nap on one side. 

—( fréz.) [Fr. frise; It. fregio, perhaps from Lat. Phrygius, 
because the ornaments of friezes resemble the embroi- 
deries which came from Phrygia.) (Arch.) That portion of 
the entablature which is between the architrave and the 
cornice. (See Fig. 650.) It was generally adorned with 
triglyphs in the Doric order, the intervening spaces, 
called metopes, being filled with sculptured figures in 
alt-relievo, or with the skulls of oxen and wreaths alter- 
nately; while in the Corinthian and Composite orders it 
was ornamented with figures or scroll-w ork in low relief, 
extending along its entire length. The term frieze was 
also applied to a broad band of sculpture, in low relief, 
that was frequently placed round the cellu of a Grecian 
temple, immediately under the ceiling of the portico, 
and completely surrounding the exterior. Ju modern 
domestic architecture a F. is frequently introduced im- 
mediately below the cornice of an apartment. 

Frieze, v.a. To form a napon cloth; to frizzle; to curl. 

Friezed, ( /rézd,)ja. Napped; shaggy with nap or frieze. 

Friez’er, n. He who, or that which, friezes. 

Friez ing. n. The forming of the nap of woollen cloth 
into a number of little hard burs or prominences. 

(Naral.) A ship 

of war having two gun-decks. classed between a sloop-of- 

war and a ship-of-the-line, or line-of-battle ship, and 

carrying an armament varying from 20 guns up to 50, 


Fig. 1074. — STEAM-PRIGATE. 


which latter number is seldom exceeded. In navai 
operations frigates are peculiarly useful vessels, being 
gencrally swift sailers and cupable of easy tacking dur- 
ing action, besides bringing to bear on an enemy a 


heavier battery than sloops or brigs. Frigates were, un- 
til the last few yeurs, exclusively sailing-vessels, or, in 
other words, were worked by sails alone; few, however, 
remain at the present time of this character, steam hav 
ing come to be relied on as the chief motive power in 
their construction; — whence the term sfeam-frigate, in 
contradistinction to the frigate proper or sailing-frigate. 
Frig/nte-bird, Mas-or-wan BIRD, n. (Zo) The 
Tachypedes aquila, a bird common on the intertropical 
American coasts, and in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
It belongs to the order of the Natatores, and is allied to 
the Cormorants, but differs from them by having a forked 
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- tail, short feet, the membranes of which are deeply 
notched, an extraordinary spread of wing, a beak, 
both maudibles 
of which are 

curved at the 

tip. The plu- 

m. is on the 

er parte 

OPP > leblack, 

8 — end 

belly w 

the Y vask red. 

The frisatebird 

is jucat pable of 

eit b» e r swim- 
mings €»r diving; 
et it es 

D entity ite 

natural appe- Fig. 1075, — vurGaTE-hIRD. 

tite for fish with (Tuchypedes aquila.) 
tulersatste cer- 


tinty = this is accomplished by a system of highway 
robber y, perpetrated on such gannets and sen-swallows 
as may be returning with full pouches to their nest in| 
the rocks. The common imode is for the K-H. to sour 
above fts victim, and then, plunging down, to strike it 
ou tlae* bread with its beak, — the result jis an instant dis- | 

saag of the day's fishiny, which, ns it falla, is followed | 
by thes robber, who invariably overtakes and secures it | 
before Št reaches the water. The nest of this bird is 
umalliy built among the rocks, on solitary islanda, or in 
higte trees in retired situations near the sea. It lays 2 
pink y— white eggs. 

Frigg toon’, n. (Naui) A small Venetian vessel, built 
with a& square stern, without any foremast, having only 
a msi za wmast aud bowsprit. 

Frige um to, or Fricento, ( /reishon'to,) à town of 8. 
Italy, prov, Avellino, 17 m. K. N. E. of Avellino It has 
a fine cathedral, containing some excellent paintings. 
Its imteabitants subsist by the sle of sheep, hows, and 
corm. Near it i$ à valley, supposed, apparently on good 

ponnn to be identical with the Amsancti valles of 
irgil. It is narrow, and pressed in on both sides by 

high ridges thickly covered with oak-copses, The bottom 
et the dell is bare and arid. In the lowest part, nnd 
close under one of the bills, is an oval pool, not 50 feet 
in diarneter, in which the water boilwan! spouts ap, at 
i salar intervals, to n height of several feet, with a 
m uoise, accompanied by strong sulphurous and 


mephitic exhalations, It was through this orifice that 
the Fury Alecto descended to Tartarus; and the appear- 
ance of the place corresponds. perfectly with the admi- 
rable description given by Virgil (werd, vil, 563): 
** Ret locus Italia io medio sub montibus aitis, 
Nobilis, et fama maltis memoratus in oris, 
Amsancti valles. ^ 

Frig'emntory.n. A refrigerstory. (R.) 

Frig ga, Friga. (Scand. Myth.) Boe Onix. 

Frig on. [A. &. fyrhto; Ger. furcht; Dan. fryght ; 
Goth. faurht; allied to Gr. phritto, to «hiver or tremble 
with fear, phri-ké, a shivering or shuddering from cold 
or fear, and to rhigos, frost, cold, and Lat. rígeo, to be 
stiff or numi] Sudden and violent fear, à passion excited 
by the sudden appearance of danger; affright; alarm; 
terror; consternation; disinay. 

Fright, or Fright'en, c. a. [A. S. frihtan; Ger 
fürchten; Goth. Juurhtan.| To warm suddenly with 


danger: to shock suddenly with the approach of evil ;| 


ht; to terrify: to scare: to intimidate. 
heed, or Frightened, p. a. Terrified; sud- 
alarmed with danger. 


wel 
ri 
dent 
Fright’ enable, a. Tut may be frightened oralarmed, 
Fright’fat, a. Full of fright; full of something which 
Causes fri:lit or terror; exciting alarm; impressing ter- 
for, terrible: dreadful; alarming: fearful; »wiul; horrible, 


Fright’fall 
dreawltully; shockingly. 

Fr ht ‘fulness. n. The quality of being frightful, or 
of impressing terror. 

Fright less, a. Without fright. 

Frigid, o. Lu. frigidus, from frigeo, to stiffen with 
wel akin to rigeo, to be numb, also to Gr. phrissó, to 
shiver with col Cold; cool; chill; wanting heat or 


n ade, in a frigitíal manner; terribly; 
loc 


Fr wanting zeal; lifeless.— Stiff; formal; forbidding. 
Ari da rium, n. [Lat.] (Antiq) The cold bathing- 
room in the Roman baths, as well us the vessel in whic! 

© wOld water was received. The cold bath, the reser- 
Voir of colt water in the hypocaustum or stove-room, 
Pl termed ahenum frigidarium. 
Piwid’ity. . [Fr frigidité, from L. Lat, frigiditas.) 
State or quality of being frigid; coldness; want o 
or £z mth.— Impotency ; imbecility; dulness. — Coldness 
Fe affection; want of animation or intellectual fire, 
Erie idly, ade, Coldly; dally; without affection. 
Fr. Ag ded ness, n. Frigidity. 
i AE TES Frigorif ienl, a. [Fr port 
ri te, or Frigorifienl,a. Fr. ri : 
Lat. frigurificus qe 55 
Dess. un 


generating cold: cooling. 


Frin 
n, [From friere, to curl, to crisp.) A cri or 
Plaitad edging 2 linen on the — M ofa reel or 


Other similar thing; a ruffle. 
Dv. a. To decorate with frills or ruffles, 


>o. n. [From Fr. frileux, chilly.) To quake or shiver 


with cold. 
Frilled, 


Trilla; as, a frilled night-gown. 


, frigoris, cold, coldness, cool- 
facio, to inake.| Causing cold; producing or 


p.a. Decorated with frills or ruffles; having 
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Frill'ing, n. 


Ru &c. 
Frimnire. (mar) T [Fe] Boe CALENDAR. 
Fringe, (frinj,) n. (Fr. 


ringe, frange; Bp. It. 
JSrangia; Ger. franse; —— L. 8 
probably, by transposition, from Lat. 
fibres, thread, fibrous part, fringe.) A border; an orna- 
mental appendage to the borders of garments or furni- 
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originate from any social affection on their part, but 
M — chief subsistence is there most abundantly 
to be foun 


Fringy. (frin’je,) a. Adorned with fri 
e l NN 


^ S. ch.: area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. 
Rivers, Frio, Leona, Hondo, and Ran Miguel rivers. 
Surface, generally level ; soif, tertile. 


ture, consisting of loose threads: something resembling | Frip'per, Frip'perer, n. (Vr. fripier.] A dealer in 


fringe; an open, broken border; the edge; margin; 
extremity. 
* Opt.) Que of the colored bands resulting from dif- 
wtion. 
—v. a. To adorn or border with fringe or a loose edging. 
Fringed, p. a. Bordered with fringe. 
Fringe less, u. That liu no fringes. 


frippery: one who repairs apparel. 

ry, n. (Fr. friperiv, from friper, to wear to 
mga. | Old, worn-out clothes; clothes thrown aside after 
wearing; waste matter; the place where old clothes 
are sold; the trade or traffic in old clothes. 


—Useless things; trifles; trumpery. 
—a. Trifling; contemptible. 


Fringe'-like, a. Resembling fringo in shape or ap- Frischehaff, (/recsh'e-half) à bay of the Baltic Sea, 


pearance, 
Fringe’-maker, n. A manufacturer of fringes. 
Kringil'in, „ (ZoóL) A genus of incessorial birds; the 
CHAPFINCH, q. v. 


birds of the family Pringillidae. 

Fringil lide, n. pi. (Zoit.) The Fivch and Sparrow 
family, au extensive family of birds, order /ncessores, 
often described under the general name of Finches, and 
including various minor groupe, consisting of several | 
genera more or less closely related to one another, as the 
Grosbeaks, Buntings, Crossbilla, Sparrows, and the like. 
None of them are of large size; and in their habits and 
general appearauce they bear a very strong relationship. 


Fig. 1070, — ARKANSAS riNCH, ( Curpodacus pealtria.) 


They feed chiefly upon various kinds of gralu aud seeds; 
occasionally also upon insects, They are for the most part | 
hardy birds, and do not quit this country during the win- 
ter; but aumo few are driven hither at that season from 
more northern climates, Many of the Pringillidie are 
remarkable for their powers of song: others are highly | 
prized for the delicacy of their flesh, They frequent 
elds, groves, hedgerows, and woodlands; while many, 
in a state of captivity, are rendered subservient to the 
amusement and gratification of man. The most impor- 
tant members of this inuumerable family will be found | 
in this work under their proper names. In this place 
we shall only give two species, as illustrations of the 
family. Tho Arkansas Finch (Carpodacus pealtria), 
(Fig. 1076), of the Southern Rocky Mountains to the 


coast of California, is 44 Inches long; the wing, 224 
inches; the upper parts olive-green, the head, wings, 
nnd tail black; beneath, bright yellow. The common | 
Sparrow (Pyrgita domestica), (Fig. 1077), the true 
type of the Finch tribe, ia a European bird, one of thoj 
most omnivorous of all birds, and has been lately suc- 
cessfully intmduced into this country. It is pearly six 
inches In length, of a robust form; bill dusky; eyes | 
hazel; the top of the head and back part of the neck 
ash gray; the throat, fore part of the neck. and space 
around the eyes black; the cheeks whitish; the breast 
and all the under parts pale ash; the back, scapulara, 


Fig. 1017. — common SPARROW, ( Pyrgita domestica). 


and wing-coverts are reddish-brown, mixed with black, 
the latter tipped with white. forming a light bar across 
the wing; tail brown, edged with gray, and rather 
forked; legs e brown. The plumage of the female 
is plainer and doller than that of the male; beyond 
each eye there is a line of white, and she has no black 
patch on the throat. Sparrows are bold and crafty; 
and their partiality to the vicinage of man does not 
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Friseur. (/rez'ár,) n. [ Fr. 
Fringilla ceous, a. (Zo) Belonging or relating to, Frisians ( /riz shins), or 


between Elbing and Königsberg, 68 m. long. nnd aver- 

aging b in breadth, It receives the Passarge and Pregel 

rivers, and two aris of the Vistula, 

A hair-dresser. 

risii (later called Frisones) 
were an ancient Germanic people, who inhabited the 
extreme northwest of Germany, between the mouths of 
the Rhine and Ema, and were subjected to the Roman 
power under Drusus. They were subdued by the 
Franks, and, on the division of the Carlovingian 
pire, their — divided into W. Frisian (W. 
Friesland), and E. Frisian (E. Friesland). The language 
of the Frisinns ís intermedinte between the Auglo- 
Saxon and the Old Norse. Our knowledge of the old 
Frisian is derived from certain collections of laws; as 
the “ Asogabuch,” composed about 1200; the “ Brok- 
merbrief," in the 13th century; the Œpnsiger Donen,” 
abont 1300, and some others (See Richthofen s Fries. 
Reehtequellen, Gött. 1540.) The modern Frisian is now 
spoken only in u few districts, and even in these only 
by the peasautry ; not being used either in the churches 
or schools, It is further divided into a number of 
local dialects, Attempts have recently been made to 
revive an interest in the Frisian, and various specimens 
of its earlier literature have been published. An ex- 
cellent Dictionary of the old Frisian, by Richthofen, 

mblished in 1840. 

Frisk, v. n. [Allied to brisk; A. S. frician, to dance; 
Ger. frisch, brisk, strong, fresh; O. Fr. frisque ; Dun. 
risk; radically the same ns fresh. See Fresu.) To 
leup; to skip; tospring suddenly one way and the other; 
to dance, skip, and gambol in frolic and gayety. 

—n. A frolic; u fit of wanton gayety. 

Frisk'er, n. One who frisks; a wanton. 

Fris'Ket, n. [Fr. frisquelte, from O. Fr. frisque, gay, 
brisk, frisky, so named from the velocity or frequency of 
its motion.) (Prínf.) A light iron frame by which the 
sheets of paper are successively confined to the tympan, 
to be laid on the form for impression, 

Erisk ful, a. Brisk; lively. 

risk ly. adv. Guily; in a frolicsome manner. 

Frisk'iness, n. Gayety; liveliness, 

Frisk'y, a. Gay; frolicseme; wanton. 

Fris'let, n. A kind of small raffle. 

Frist. v.a. To sell goods upon credit. (R.) 

Frisure’, n. Fr.] A curling or crisping of the hair. 

Frit, n. (Fr. fritte, from Lat. frigo, frictus, to fry.) The 
calcined matter of which glass is made, consisting of 
silex, fixed alkali, &c. 

. d. To fuse partially; to mix together and heat the 
materials of glass, so as to expel water, and induce fusion. 

Frith, n. (Lat. fretum, a strait, sound, channel; Gr. 
porthmos, a ferry, a strait, from priro, to pierce quite 
through; perao, poros, to pass right across.) An arm of 
the sea; a narrow channel; a narrow of 
the sea; a strait; the opening of a river into the 
sea; ns, the Frith of Forth, in Scotland. This term cor- 
responds to the A¥ord of the Danes and Norwegians. 
The German fahren lins. the same root, whence ferry, 

ie furt, as in Frankfurt, Erfurt, &c. 
rith, WII POWELL, R. 4., A distinguished histori- 
cal and genre painter, B. 1819. Of his innumerable 
works, many of the very highest class of art, we need 
but mention his latest productions, The Derby Day, The 
Railway Station (for which he received $10,000), and 
m 5 the Prince of Wales, painted for Queen 

cti 

Frit'ter, n. [Fr. friture, anything fried; It frita 
a um from Lat. frigere, frictum, to fry.] A kind 
of small paucake fried; a small piece of meat fried; 
any simal] piece cut to be fried. — A fragment; a shred; 
* piece; a shiver; as, to break into shivers and 

ritters, 

—v.a, To cut meat into small pieces to be fried. — To 
break into small pieces or fragments; to diminish ; to 
take away, or waste by degrees; as, to frilier away any- 
thing. 

Fritz'town, in Prnnsylrania, a post-village of Berks 
co., abt. Um. W.S W. of Reading. 

Friuli, ( /rec-'l^.) Hv Friaul; anc, Forum Julii. 
Formerly the name of a district in the extreme N.E. o 
Italy, It constituted one of the 36 duchies into which 
the Longobards divided the north of Italy. From an 
early period, F. was divided into T'yrolese aud Venetian 
F., the former of which came into the possession of the 
Emperor Maximilian in 1500, while the latter remained 
attached to Venice till the peace of Campo-Formie 
(1797), when it was given to Austria. The inhabitants, 
called Furlani, are for the most part Italian, but make 
use of a peculiar dialect. 

Fritilla'rin, FRITIL'LARY, 


genus of plants, order Liliaceae, 
— campanulate, with a broad base and 
nectarilerous cavity above the claw of cach segments 


m- 
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stamens as long as the petals. The Crown Imperial, F. 
tmperialis, a native of Persia, is u fine showy flower of 
easy culture. 


Fig. 1078. — crown IMPERIAL, (Fritillaria imperialis.) 


Friv’olism, n. Same as FRIVOLITY, q. v. 

Frivol'ity, n. [Fr. frivolité, from Lat. frivolus, tri- 
fling.) The state or quality of being frivolous; acts or 
habits of trifling. 

Friv'olous, a. [Fr. frivole; Lat. frivolus, trifling. 
Ct. Gr. phluaros, a prater.) Trivial; trifling; slight; 

tty ; silly; émpty ; as, u frivolus person. — Worth- 

ess; of little weight or importance; not worth notice; 
as, a frivolous remark, a frivolous objection. 

Friv'olously, adv. Ina trifling manner. 

Friv'olousness, n. Quality of being trifling, or of 
very little worth or importuuce: want of confidence. 

Friz. Frizz, v.a. [Fr. friser; It. frisare, to crisp, to 
curl. The word takes its origin from a certain tribe 
of the Frisians, whose maidens used to dress their hair 
in ringlets.) To curl; to twist; to form into small 
curls with a crisping-pin.— To form the nap of cloth 
into little hard burs. promiuences, or knobs. 

n. Anything crisped or curled, as a wig. 

Friz'ellburg, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Eris'sle, v.a. [O. Fris. /risliza.] To curl; to crisp, as 

air. 
A curl; a lock of hair twisted. 

Friz'zled, p. a. Curled ; crisped. 

With frizzled hair implicit.” —Milton. 
Friz'zler, n. One who curls or crisps hair. 
Friz‘zly, Fuizzv, a. Crisped or curled, suid of hair, or 

the nap of cloth. 

Fro. ee [A.S. fra. See From.] From; away; back or 
back ward ; —used only in opposition to the word to; as, 
to and fro, backward und forward. 

Fro'bisher Strait, a passage between the west side 
of Davis’ Strait and the north side of Hudson’s Strait, is 
140 miles long, with an average breadth of 20. 1t ex- 
tends in Lat. from 629 to 649 N., und in Lon. from 659 
to73? or 749 W. It is not of any practical value as a 
channel of communication; and, in fact, it has been 
very seldom visited by vessels bound either westward 
or eastward. [t was discovered in 1576 by Sir Martin 
Frobisher, an energetic English navigator. 

Frock, n. [Fr. froc, a monk’s habit; L. Lat. frocus, 
JSroccus, the cassock of a monk, with long sleeves, 80 
called, quasi, vestis floccosa, from floccus, a lock of wool. 
An upper cont or outer garment made of wool; as, a frock 
of livery, a shepherd's frock. — A loose garment or shirt 
worn by men over their other clothes to protect them 
while at labor; a blouse. — A gown worn by females 
and young children. — A monk’s cassock. 

Frock'-cont, n. A coat for men's wear cut and shaped 
like a surtont, but shorter and lighter. 

Frocked, a. Clothed in a frock. 

Frock less, a. Destitute of a frock. 

Frodsham, a market-town of England, on the Mersey 
and Weaver rivers, 12 m. from Chester. Manuf. Cotton 
goods, and near it are some salt works. Pop. 6,500. 

Froe, (fro,)n. Same as Frow, g. v. 

Frog. n. [A. S. froga, frogga ; Ger. frosch.] (Zodl,.) See 

ANIDÆ. 

(Farriery.) The hard projecting substance in the hol- 
low of a horse's foot. 

(Ciril Engineering.) A grooved piece of iron placed at 
the junction of the rails of a railroad where one track 
crosses another, 

—An oblong button for coats or overcoats, swelling in the 
middle, and tapering to both ends, covered with netted 
thread, and fastening into a loop instead of a button-hole. 

Frog bit, n. (Hot) See HynRocHARIS, 

Frog’-fish, n. (Zo) See Batrracnus, 

F ed. a. Provided with frogs; ns, a frogged surtout. 

F ky, d. Abounding in frogs. 

Frog'-hopper.n. (Zi) See Cercoripa. 


Frog Lev'el. in & C1rol ma, a post-village of Newborry 
dist., abont 40 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

Frog’more, iu Louisiana, a P.O. of Concordia parish. 

F ‘town, in Georgia, a district of Lumpkin co. 

Froh'nna, in Missouri, a village of Perry co. 

Froissart, (/rwoirsart) Jean, a French chronicler 
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and poet, B. 1337. He was the contemporary of Chaucer 
and Petrarch, and the author of the celebrated Chron- 
Ycles which bear his name, and which present, perhaps, 
the most faithful and animated picture extant of the 
wars and political events of the Middle Ages. His 
Chronicles were first translated into English by Lord 
Berners (2 vols. fol., London, 1523-5), ber d reprinted in 
1812 in 2 vols. 4to. A later edition is that of Bohn, Lon- 
don, 2 vols, royal 8vo., 1545. 

Frolic, a. (Ger. fröhlich, trom froh, glad, and lich, cor- 
rupted from gleic. e Full of levity ; dancing, play- 
ing, or frisking about; full of wild pranks. 

We fairies now are frolic.” —Shaks. 

—n. A wild prank; a flight of levity or gayety and mirth; 
a gambol; u freak; a scene of mirth and guyety, as in 
dancing or play. ` 

v. n. To play wild pranks; to play tricks of levity, mirth, 
and gayety. 

Frol'ieful, a. Same as FRoLICSOME, q. t. 

Frolicking, p.a. Playing pranks; frolicsome. 

Frolicsome, (/rolisum,) a. Full of gayety and 
mirth; given to pranks. 

Frol'icsomely, adv. With wild gayety. 

Frolicsomeness, n. Gayety; wild pranks. 

From, prep. (A. S. fram, from; Fris. fram; Dan. fra ; 
O. Ger. and Goth. fram; Sansk. param, the highest; 
Lat. primus, the first.] This preposition expresses the 
iden of distance or remoteness in relation to n source or 
beginning, and likewise of departure or procedure: as, 
man is descended from Adam, he went from Philadel- 
phia to New York, matters proceeded from bad to worse. 
The sense of from is literal or figurative, but it is uni- 
formly the same. In certain phrases, generally or always 
elliptical, from is followed by certain adverbs, denoting 
place, region, or position indefinitely. no precise point 
being expressed; as, from above, from beneath, from 
before, from behind, &c. From precedes another prep- 
osition followed by its proper object or case; as, from 
gaid, frog among, from: beneath, From beyond, from 
afar, &c. 

Frome, (/fróm,) the name of several rivers in England. 
1. An affluent of the Lugg in Herefordshire. 2. In the 
county Dorset, rising near Bedminster, and falling into 
the sea at Poole harbor. 3. A branch of the Avon at 
Bristol. 4. One of the Severn, near Berkeley. 5. A stream 
of Somersetshire, rising in the Mendip Hills, and joining 
the Avon between Bath and Bradford. 

Frome, or Frome-Selwood, a town and parish 
of Somerset co., England, II m. S. by E. of Bath, aud 
115 m. W. of London. Manuf. Broad-cloths, kersey- 
meres, ale, Ac. Pop. 11,732. 

Frond, x. [Lat. frons, frondis, a leafy branch.] (Bot.) 
The leaf of a fern or other acotyledonous plant. F. are 
seldom articulated; they are either sessile or stalked ; 
are frequently toothed or incised in various ways, and 
are often highly compound. 

Fronda'tion, n. [Lit. frondatio, from frons. See 
Surna.] The act of denuding, or stripping of leaves or 
branches. 

Fronde, n. [Fr., a nd (Fr. Hist.) The name of 
& political faction which played a conspicuous part in 
French history during the minority of Louis XIV., and 
which gave rise to the celebrated insurrectionary move- 
ment known historically as the War of the Fronde. The 
members of this party obtained the derisive name of 
Frondeurs (slingers) from the pertinacious lampoon 
warfare which they waged against both the powerful 
minister of that day, Cardinal Mazarin, and the Queen 
Regent, Anne of Austria. Mazarin, as a foreigner and 
a parvenu, enjoyed the detestation of the French pev- 
pee patrician and proletarian—and especially 

ad incurred the opposition of the Parliament of Puris 
to his measures. In 1648 Mazarin ventured on the bold 
step of arresting two of the most popular members of 
the latter body, and on the next day (la journée des 
barricades) the Parisians rose in nrms, dispersed some 
of the royal troops sent out against them, and barricaded 
the approaches to the Louvre, compelling the court 
party to retire to St. Germain, and thus leaving Paris in 
the hands of the insurgents. Upon the Prince de Condé 
advancing to besiege the capital, the parliament called 
the citizens to arms, when the Prince de Conti, the Duc 
de Beaufort (* Le Roi des Halles,” and son of Henry IV.), 
and numerous others of the great nobles of the king- 
dom, came forward to head tho insurrection. The famous 
Cardinal de Retz al«o joined the movement, nor was 
beauty wanting, in the persons of the Duchesses de 
Longueville and de Montb'azon, to inspire the popular 
cause, The Prince de Condé, too, changed sides and went 
over to the malcontents, with whom the court party 
shortly afterwards patched np a treaty of peace of but 
brief duration. Fresh contentions arose, and Mazarin 
caused the arrest of Condé and Conti, two of the princes 
ofthe blood. This step on the part of the hated Italian 
excited a revolt in tlie provinces, and Marshal Turenne 
hastened to the rescue of the frondeur princes, but was 
routed in the battle of Rethel (1650). The Cardinal, 
however, enjoyed buta mere temporary supremncy ; the 
parliament again agitated against him, and procured his 
banishment from France, leaving the Prince de Condé 
master of the sitnation. Subsequently, the contest de- 
generated into a war of intrigne. Some of the Frondeur 
leaders were inflnenced by the queen to desert their 
party, and others were bought over by the cardinal's 
gold. Ultimately, all parties: being wearied with these 
dissensions, the court agreed to remove Mazarin, and a 
general amnesty was proclaimed, Condé, who refused 
to be a party to these terms, now finding his cause des- 
perate, entered the Spanish service; while Mazarin, 
after a time, returned to Paris, and again obtained the 


reins of government. 
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Fron'dent, a. (Lat. frondens, from frondere, to bear 
leaves or branches.) Leafy; covered with leaves. (k.) 
Frondesce, (fron-des’,) v. n. [Lat. frondescere, incept. 
from JSrondere, to put forth leaves.] To begin to unfold 

eaves. 

Frondes'cence, n. [Lat. frondescens, pp. of frondes- 
cere. See supra.) ‘The precise time of the year and month 
in which each species of plants unfolds its leaves. — The 
act of unfolding the leaf. 

Frondif erous, a. [Lat. frons, a leaf or branch, and 
ferre, to produce.) Bearing or producing fronds, 

Frondose', a. (Bot) Leafy;— or, more commonly 
now, frond-like, or producing a frond, instead of ordi- 
nary foliage. — Gray. 

Fron'dous, a. (Bot. Applied to a flower which is 
leafy ; or to one which produces branches charged with 
little leaves aud flowers. — Craig. 

Frons. n. [Lat., front.) (Anat.) The region of the cra- 
nium between the orbits and the vertex. — In ornithol- 
ogy, the space between the base of the bill and the vertex. 

Front, (Jrunt.) n. [Fr., from Lat. frons, frontis, the 
forehead ; probably from Gr. phrontis, care, anxiety, the 
forehead being the index of these] The forehead, or 
part of the face above the eyes; the whole face. 

“They stand not front to front, but each doth view 
The other's tail, pursued as they pursue." — Creech. 

—The forehead or face, as expressive of the temper or dis- 
position ; us, a fierce front, a hardened front. — The fore 

rt of anything; the van, as of an army or procession. 

—The part or place before the face, or opposite to it, or to 
the forepart of anything. 

Shot thundered upon them from tbe rampart in front." — Bacon, 

—The most conspicuous part or particular. 

“The head and front of our offending." — Shaks. 

—Impudence : assurance; as, “men of front.” — That por- 
tion of a head-dress which covers the fore portion of the 
head; a partial wig worn by ladies. 

(Mil.) That part of an army which directly faces the 
enemy's position: — opposed to rear. 

x. a. To stand with face toward or opposed to. 

“I shall front thee like some staring ghost.“ — Dryden. 


—To oppose face to face; to oppose directly: as, to front 
danger, to front an enemy. — To stand opposed or op- 
posite, or over against anything; as, our house fronts 
the square, the church, &c. 

—v.n. To havg the face or front toward any point of the 
com ; to be 9 pponte, — To stand foremost. 

—a. Of or pertaining to the fore purt; foremost; as, a 
Front door, a front entrance. 

Frontage, n. The front part of an edifice, structure, 
lot, quay, &c. 

Front'al, a. [Fr., from Lat. frontalis.) Belonging to 
the forehead. 

(Anat.) The frontal bone of the skull. the Frons, q. v., 
forms in the male the whole anterior portion of the 
cranium, extending laterally from the temples, and 
from the orbits to the parietal, or wall-bones of the 
skull; in females, however, this bone is generally di- 
vided into two by a seam or suture up the centre of the 
bone. — The frontal sinus is the space between the 
plates of the frontal bone extending over the eyes and 
nostrils, and in health adding to the reverberance of the 
voice; but when affected by inflammation or a severe 
cold, the thickening of its lining membrane causes that 
obstruction in speaking known as talking through the 
nose. s 

—n. [Lat. frontale, a frontlet.] A front piece; an orna- 
ment for the forehead ; a frontlet ; as, the frontal of a 
helmet. 

(Arch.) The hanging with which the front of an altar 
is covered, —Also, an ornament over a door or pediment. 

( Med.) A medicine applied to the forehead. 

Fron'tated. a. (Bal) Growing broader and broader, 
and at last perhaps terminating in a right line; — used 
in opposition to cuspated, which is when the leaves of & 
flower end in a point. 

Front'ed, a. Formed with a front, 

^ Part fronted brigades form." — Milton. 

Fronteira, ( fron-tai-eer'a,) a town of Portugal. in the 
prov. of Alentejo, 14 m. from Estremos. Here, in 1663, 
the Spaaiards were defeated by the Portuguese under 
Schomberg. m: 2,500. 

Frontenae', Count, a French soldier, governor of 
New France, Canada, from 1672 to 1698; b. 1619; d. 
Quebec, 1698, Parkman's Count F. & New France. 

Frontenac’, a co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
Lake Ontario; area, about 1,342 sq. in. Cup. Kingston. 

Fronte ra de Tabasco, La.) a town of Mexico, 
on the Tabasco river, abt. 3 m. from its mouth. 

Frontier, (fron-téér’,) n. Fr. frontière. from Lat. 
frons, the front.) That part of u country which fronts 
or faces another country; the boundary of a state, or 
the territory adjacent to the boundary; marches; con- 
fine; border. 

—a. Lying on the exterior part; bordering; contermi- 
nous; as, a frontier villnge. 

—v. a. To compose or form a frontiet. 

Fron'tier, in Michigan, a post-office of Hillsdale co. 

Frontier, in New York, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Fron'tiered, a. Guarded on the frontiers. 

Frontignan, ( fron'tin-ydn,) a town of France, dep. 
Héranlt, 12 m. &W. of Montpelier; pop. 2.000. Its 
territory produces a delicious, sweet, muscat wine, often 
incorrectly called Frontignac, 

Front'ing, a. Standing with the front towards; front 
to front, or opposite. 

Front'ingly, adr. In a facing position; opposingly. 

Frontispiece, ( /ron'tis-pees,) n. (O. Fr. frontispice; 
L. Lat. frontispictum, from frons, the front, and sptcere, 
to view.] An ornamental picture or engraving fronting 
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the first page of a book, orat the beginning. — That part 
of any body tbat directly meets the eye. 
( Arch.) The principal face, or front view of a building; 
the face that directly preseuts itself to the eye. 
Front ‘less, a. Wanting shame or modesty; not diffi- 
dent; as, frontiess flattery, frontirss vice. 
Front‘lessly, adv. Shamelessly; impudently; im- 
lestly. 
Fron t/let, n. [Dim. of front. Lat. frons, frontis.] A 
fillet or band worn on the forehead. 


+ They shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. — Deut. vi. 8. 


(.) The margin of the head behind the bill of birds, 
generally clothed with rigid bristles. — Brande. ^ 
From on, n. [Fr., trom front; Lat. frons, frontis.) 


(Arch.) An ornament over a door or pediment ; a frontal. 
From «n, in Teras, a village, cap. of Cameron co. abt. 
30 rmi. EN. E. of Brownsville. 
Frosa é Royal, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of War- 
ren C.- abt. 140 m. N. N. W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 800. 
From €— view, (ron vu.) n. A view or representation 
of tlhe fore part of an edifice or other object. 
Frome. 4. [A.S. froren, to freeze. Cf. Ger. 
froma ieren.] Frozen; frosty. (o.) 
“The parching air 
Buras /rore, and cold performs the effect of fire.“ Milton. 
Fross«- En'dorf, a village in Lower Austria, rather more 
than 20 m. from Vienna, aud not far from the frontiers 
of EX u 12 sary, on the right bank of the river Leitha; called 
by the French Frohsdorf. It is celebrated for its splen- 
did castle, which in recent times has acquired a kind of 
political importance, from having been, since 1844, the 
resi«Ie race of the Duchess d'Angouléme and the rendez- 
vous Of the elder Bourbon party. After the death of the 
duchess it came into the possession of the Comte de 
Chana 1 »ord, q. v., who has greatly beautified the interior. 
Frosi wmo'ne, (anc. Frusino,) 
a tow xa of Italy, in the States 
of the Church, built on the 
slope of a hill above the junc- 
tion of the river Cossu with 
the Sacco, about 43 m. ES E. 
of Rorme,on tlie high-road be- 
tween Rome and Naples. It 
is the capital of a delegation 
of the same name, which is 
notorious for brigandage.— 
The costumes of F. (Fig. 1079) 
are among the most admired 
of Italy. . 8,655. 
Frost, n. [A. S. forst, Ger. 
frost, respectively from fren- 
san amd frieren, to freeze. 
The act of freezing; congela- 
tion oF water or other fluid. 
“A killing frost.” (Shaks.)— 
Frozen dew; hoar-frost. — 
That state or temperature of 
the atmosphere which occa- 
sions the congelation of wa- 
ter; severely cold weather. 
“The lagging rear of winter's frost 
Milton. 
—The appearance of plants sparkling with icy crystals. 
** Behold the groves that shine with silver frost."— Pope. 


Dr. a. Te cover with anything resembling hoar-frost. 
Frost’-bearer, n. ( Physics.) An instrument to exhibit 
the freezing of water in a vacuum. 
Frost’-bite, n. ( Mel.) The freezing of any portion of 
the body by exposure to a high degree of cold. The 
Parts of thebody most exposed to the serious consequence 
of Z. are those farthest from the seat of circulation, and 
the most exposed to a great degree of cold. These are, 
the toes and feet, fingers, ears, nose, and the cheeks be- 
low the eye. The effect of intense cold is, in the first 
Place, to deaden the sensibility of the part most exposed, 
which it does by contracting the vessels and driving the 
blood from the surface; when the part, losing its healthy 
vitality, is unable to resist the specific influence of the 
surrounding cold, and quickly falls a prey to the potency 
of the frost, and, in a short time, a partial gives way to 
an absolute death, or mortification of the member or or- 
gan, which soon after separates or falls off. To guard 
against the danger of B, the inhabitants of very cold 
countries, as the Russians and Esquimaux, cover both 
the Cartilage of the ear and the nose. The treatmentof 
- COnsists in coaxing back by degrees the vitality of 
fi e Part; this is most prudently effected by friction, at 
rst with snow, then with water at ordinary temperature, 
DO warmth being applied for some time. As the coll- 
ness subsides, the painful tingling returns, then redness 
and heat; in a short time the latter will be above the 
neural standard, and if not moderated, the part will in- 
ame, and perhaps mortify. 
t'-bitten, a. Nipped; affected or withered by 


frost. 
Lite, n. (Bot.) The Orach, a plant of the genus 


rost. 
Atriplzr 
ELO"i-bound, a. Bound or confined by frost. 
cont burg, in Maryland, n post-village of Alleghany 
re. about 10 m. W. of Cumberland. 
F Dahuri, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Jefferson co. 
Tost Village,» village of Lower Canada, co. of Shef- 
ord, ahont 40 m. N.W. of Stanstead, 
usted, p. a. Covered with anything resembling hoar- 
Fost in color or form. 
Fist. fish, n. (Zaiil.) See ToM-cop. g. v. 
FOSt ily, adv. With frost or excessive cold, — Without 
Wareth of affection; coldly. “To praise frostily.” 
Ben Jonson. 


gefroren, 


Fig. 1079. 
A WOMAN OF FROSINONE. 
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Frost'iness, n. The state or quality of being frosty; 
freezing cold. 

Frost'ing, ». The sugary composition resembling hoar- 
frost, used to cover and ornament cakes, &c. 

Frost'less, u. Free from frost. 

Frost'-nnail, n. A nail with a prominent head, driven 
into a horse's shoes that it may pierce the ice, and pre- 
vent the unimal from slipping. 

Frost'-smoke, n. An appearance resembling smoke, 
caused by the congelation of the vapor in the atmosphere 
in a time of severe cold. — Webster. 

Frost'-weed, Frost-wort, n. (Bot.) See II£LIANTHE- 
MUM. 

Frost'-work, n. Work resembling hoar-frost on shrubs. 

Frost’y, d. Having power to congeal water; containing 
frost; exceedingly cold; as, a frosty night, frosty wea- 
ther. — Chill in affection; without warmth of affection 
or courage. 

What a frosty-spirited rogue is this? —Shaks. 
toa hoar-frost ; white; gray-haired ; as, a frosty 
ead 


Froth, n. [A.S. freodhan, to rub, to foam; Dan. fraade, 
allied to Gr. aphros, ſonm.] Spume; foam; the bubbles 
caused in liquors by fermentation or agitatiou. — Any 
empty, senseless show of wit or eloquence. — Light, un- 
substantial inatter. 

—v. a. To cause to foam. 

—v.n. To foam; to throw up spume, foam, or bubbles; as, 
frothing ale. 

Froth il, adv. With foam or spume; in an empty, 
trifling manner. 

Froth'iness, n. The state or quality of being frothy ; 
emptiness; trifling matter. 

Froth'less, a. Free from froth. 

Froth'-spit, ». A white froth found on the leaves and 
in the axils of certain plants during the summer, being 
the fæces of the frog-hopper ; cuckoo-spittle; wood-sare. 

Worcester, 

Froth'-worm, n. Same as frog-hopper. See CERCOPID E. 

Froth'y, a. Full of foum; consisting of froth or light 
bubbles. — Soft; not firm orsolid.—Vain ; light; empty; 
unsubstantial; as, f; ot/iy language. 

Froude, JAuzs ANTHONY, an English historian, B. 1818, 
and educated at Westminster and Oxford. Le is the 
author of the Shadows of the Clouds (1547), and the Ne- 
mesis of Faith (1849); both of which elicited severe eccle- 
siustical censure. Fs fame will, however, rest on his 
History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, completed in 1870. His lectures 
in the U. S. in 187273, on English in Ireland in the 
18th Cent., 3 vols. (London, 1873-74). Short Studies on 
Great Subjects, third series (N. Y., 1877). 

Frounee, v. a. [Fr. froncer, to pucker; Sp. fruncir, to 
gather in plaits, from Lat. frons, the brow.] To form 
wrinkles upon; to curl or frizzle, as the hair about the 
forehead or face; to gather into plaits. 

—n. A wrinkle, plait, or curl; an ornament of dress, — 
(.Fulconry.) A word used by falconers for a distemper, 
in which white spittle gathers about the hawk's bill. 

Frou'zy, a. [Du. vrouw, a woman; used in the N. of 
England in the sense of an idle, dirty woman.) Fetid ; 
musty; rauk; dim; cloudy. (Low.) 

Frow, n. [A. S. frea; Ger. frau, n wife; Du. vrouw, a 
woman.] A woman;— more especially a Dutch or Ger- 
man woman of the lower orders. Beau. & Fl. —In the 
N. of Eugland, an idle, dirty woman. (Low.) 

Frow, Frower, ( fro, fro'er,) n. An instrument used in 
splitting staves, laths, &c. — Simmonds. 

Fro’ward, a. [A. S. framweard — fram, from, and 
weard, ward.] Perverse; unyielding; ungovernable; 
refractory; peevish; disobedieut; wayward. 

“She's not froward, but modest as the dove."— Shaks. 


Fro'wardly, adr. Perversely; in a peevish manner. 

Fro’wardness, n. Perverseness; reluctance to yield 
or comply ; disobedience; peevishness; petulance. 

Froweys (fro'a)) a. (Carp.) Applied to timber that 
is evenly tempered, and works without splitting or tear- 
ing. — Worcester. 

Frown, v. n. (O. Fr. frogner, fonnd in se renfrogner, to 
knit the brows; L. Lat. refrontinare, from frons, frontis, 
the brow.] To express displeasure by contracting the 
brow and looking grim or surly: to look stern; to scowl, 
(with on or at); as, a frowning countenance. 

Heroes in animated marble frown." — Pope. 


—To manifest displeasure in any manner; to lower; to 
look threatening; as, Providence frowns on us. 

—v.a. To repel by expressing displeasure in the counte- 
nance; to rebuke by a look: as, to frown one into silence. 

—n. A wrinkled look, particularly expressing dislike; a 
sour, severe, or stern look, expressive of displeasure; a 
scowl; any expression of displeasure. 5 

Frown'ingly, adv. With a look of displeasure; 
sternly. 

Frow’y, Frowzy.a. Same as Frovzy, q. v. 

Froyen, or Frojen, (./ro'yen) an island of Nor- 
way, 50 m. from Drontheim. It is abt. 20 m. long by 
an average breadth of 5. Lat. 639 50’ N.. Lon. 8° 40’ E. 

Fro’zen, a. Congealed with cold. — Cold; frosty ; chill. 
— Cold or chill in affection. 

Fro’zen Creek, in Kentucky, a P. 0. of Breathitt co. 

Fro'zen Ocean, or the Icy Sea, a sea of Asin extend- 
ing towards the N. into the unknown regions of the 
po e. Its boundaries on the E. and W. are considered to 

e Nova Zambla and Fohutski Noss. 

Fro'zen Strait, between Sonthampton Island and 
Melville Peninsula, Lat. 66° N.. Lon. 85° W. 

Fro'zenmess, n. The condition of being frozen. 

F. R. S.. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Fruct'ed, a. [Lat. fructus, fruit.] (Bot.) Bearing 


fruit, as trees. 
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Fructes'cenee, n. [Fr., from Lat. fructus, fruit.) 
(Bot.) The precise time when the fruit of a plant ar- 
rives at maturity, and its seeds ure dispersed; the fruit- 
ing season. — Worcester. 

Fructie'ulose, a. Producing much fruit. 

Fruc'tidor, n. [Fr., from Lat, fructus, fruit, and Gr. 
doron, « gift.) (Hist.) The name given In the republi- 
can calendar of France to the period extending from 
the 18th of Aug. to the 16th of Sept. The 18th Fructi- 
dor of the year 5 (or on the 4th of Sept., 1797) is cele- 
brated us the day on which Barras, Rewbell, and Lepanx, 
members of the Directory, by a coup d'état, saved the 
republic from the machinations of the Royalists, who 
had got the upper hand in the Council of Five Hundred. 
The execution of the coup d'état was intrusted to Gen- 
eral Augerean, 

Fructif'erous, a. [Lat. fructus, fruit, and ferre, to 

s bear. 1 at . ^ 

"rue en“ tion, n IL. Lat. fructificatio, from fruc- 
tificare — fructus, und fucere, to muke.) The act a pees 
tifying, or rendering productive of fruit; fecundation. 

(Bot.) A term frequently employed in cryptogamic 
botany, sometimes to denote the whole reproductive 
system, and sometimes the fruit Itself. 

Frue'tify, v. a. |Fr. fructifier; L. Lat. fructificare 
— fructus, and facere, to make.] To make fruitful; to 
render productive; to fertilize. 

“ Showers to fructify tue earth." — Howel. 

Dv. n. To bear fruit. 

Frue'tose, n. (Chem.) Fruit-sngar; the sugar con- 
tained in ripe fruits. It has been called, with reference 
to its characteristic feature, wncrystallizable sugar, and 
seems to occur iu the transition of starch, cellulose, 
and cane-sugar, into grape sugar. If. in the manufacture 
of grape-sugar from starch, by boiling with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the ebullition be checked as soon as the 
liquid becomes sweet, fructose is formed and no crystals 
can be obtained. It forms thechief ingredient in molasses 
and treacle, for though it is not found in the fresh cane- 
juice, the extraction of the sugar occasions its formation 
at the expense of cane-sugar. Firm. Ci2UI12012. 

Fruct'uary, n. [Lat. fructuarius, from fructus, fruit.] 
One who enjoys the rents, income, profits, or increase 
of anything. (R,) 

Fru'gal, a. Im from Lat. frugalis — fruz, frugis, the 
produce of the field.) Economical; careful; thrifty; 
provident; economical in the use or appropriation of 
money, goods, or provisions of any kind; saving un- 
necessary expense; sparing; not profuse, prodigal, or 
lavish; ns, frugal of time. 

Frugality, n. [Fr. frugalité; Lat. frugalitas.] Pru- 
dent economy; thrift; good husbandry, or housewifery ; 
asparing and judicious use of money or anything to be 
expended; a prudent and sparing use or appropriation 
of anything. 

Fru’gally, adv. With economy. 

Fru'gnlness, n. Same as FRUGALITY, Q. v. 

Fru'gardite, n. [Frugaard, a district of Finland.] 
(Min.) A variety of VESUVIANITE, q. v. 

Frug'gin, n. [Fr. fourgon; It. forcone, from Lat. 
furca, a fork.] An oven-fork. (Eng.) 

Frugif'erous, a. [Fr. frugifere; Lat. frugifer — 

"uz, frugis, the fruit of the earth, and ferre, to bear.] 
"roducing fruit or corn. 

Frugiv'orous, a. [Fr. frugivore; Lat. frugirorus — 
ruz, frugis, the produce of the fields, and ror«re, to 
devour. eeding on fruit, seeds, or corn, as birds. 

Fruit, (froot,) n. [O. Fr. fruict, Fr. fruit; Lat. fructus, 
from frui, to enjoy. Cf. Ger frucht.) Produce; what- 
ever the earth produces for the nourishment of animals, 
or for clothing or profit; the produce of a tree or other 
plant; the seed of plants, or the part that contains the 
seeds; production, that which is produced; as, the ris- 
ing Fruits, the forbidden fruit.— Produce of animals; 
offspring; young; as, the fruit of the womb. — Effect 
or consequence ; ns, the frui! of folly or sin. 

" She remembered the fruits of denying." — Sidney. 

—Advantage; profit; good derived. 

** The fruits of victory." — Swift. 


(Bot.) The term fruit is applied to the ripened ovary 
and its contents, quite regardless of their being eatable 
or otherwise. In many instances, there are additions to 
the ovary in the form of the remains of some or all of 
the other parts of the flower. In the strawberry, the 
calyx remains, and is converted into a succulent sub- 
stance, or that part of the fruit which is eaten. In the 
apple, both the calyz and the corolla are converted into 
fruit. The pine-apple (Fig. 423) is composed of all the 

rts entering into the composition of the ovary, namely, 

acts, calyz, corolla, and ovary. The orange is a largely- 
developed ovary, containing the seeds, and a succulent 
mass in which the refreshing juice is placed. Fruit is 
divided into two distinct parts, the seed and the per- 
icarp, or investing substance. The pericarp is com- 
posed of three parts, or layers, one within the other. 
For example, the pericarp of the apple consists of an 
external layer, or skin, epicarp; the internal layer, en- 
docarp; and the fleshy substance, sarcocarp, lying be- 
tween them. Thus, the onter skin is the epicarp. the 
pulpy substance the sarcocarp, and the tough, thick 
covering to the seeds, the endocarp. The same relation 
is found in stone-frwit. the shell of the nut being the 
endocarp. The epicarp, or outward covering, is less 
subject to variation than other parts; but the sarcocarp 
and endocarp assume every variety of form and cunsist- 
ence, In certain instances, the arrangement of the 
lowers indicates the arrangement of the fruit, as in the 
currant, gooseberry, etc. But the blossoms of the apple, 
plum, pea, etc., afford no indication of the various fruits 
that are to succeed them. The most common forms of 
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f-uit are, tlle pomum or apple, the drupe or peach (Fig. 
949), and plum; the glans, as the acorn ; the pine-appiz, 
the fruit of which is a scaly berry, surmounted by acrown 
of spinous leaves. This fruit may be considered one of the 
finest in the world. The legume, or pea ; the siliqua, or pod, 
as in the mustard, and which differs from the legume 
chiefly in this, that the chamber containing the seeds 
is divided; the capsule, as in the poppy, larkspur, etc. ; 
and the bacca, or common currant, gooseberry, etc. Be- 
sides these leading and distinctive forms of fruit, there 
are numerous minor variations in their external forms 
and internal structures, each of which is described under 
its proper head. 

—v.n. To produce fruit. D 

Fruit'age,n. [Fr, from fruit; L. Lat. fructagium.] 
Fruit takeu collectively ; all manner of fruits; a reposi- 
tory for fruit. 

Fruit'erer, n. [Fr. fruitier.J One who deals in fruit. 

Fruit'eress, n. A woman who deals in fruit, i 

Fruit'ery, n. [Fr. fruiterie.] Fruit taken collectively ; 
a repository for fruit. 

Fruitful, a. Very productive; fertile; prolific; bear- 
ing children; not barren; abounding in anything; pro- 
ductive of anything; plenteous ; abundant; plentiful; 
as, the fruitful carth, a fruitful garden, a fruitful 
wife, a fruitful imagination. 

Fruit'fully, adv. In a fruitful manner; plenteously ; 
abundantly. 

Fruit fulness, n. Quality of producing fruit in abun- 
dance; productiveness; fertility; fecundity ; quality of 
being prolific; productiveness of the intellect; fertility 
of imagination; exuberant abundance. 

Fruit’-grove, n. A plantation of fruit-trees. 

Fruit'ing, n. The production of fruit. 

ad. Belonging to, or yielding fruit. 

Fruition, ( /ri-ish'on, n. (Lat. fruitio, from frui, to 
use or enjoy.| Use accompanied with pleasure, corporeal 
or intellectual ; enjoyment; gratification; the pleasure 
derived from use or possession. 

‘Where I may have fruition of her love."— Shaks. 
Fruitland, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Burlington co. 
Fruitless, a. Destitute of fruit: barren; unproduc- 

tive; uuprofitable. — Abortive; ineffectual ; useless ; as, 
a fruitless attempt. — Destitute of offspring; as, a fruit- 
less marriage. 

Fruit/lessly, adv. Without any valuable effect; idly ; 
vainly; uuprofitably. 

Fruit/lessness, n. Barrenness; unfruitfulness; un- 
profitableness. 

Fruit'y,a. Like fruit, or having a taste similar thereto. 

Frumenta'eeous, a. [Lat. frumentaceus, from fru- 
mentum, grain,— contr. from frugimentum, from fruz, 
rugis, the produce of the earth.) Made from wheat or 
other graiu, or similar thereto. 

Frumenta'tion, n. (Lut. frumentatio, from frumen- 
tari, to supply with grain or corn. See SUPRA.) (Rom. 
Ant.) A general dole or distribution of corn. rerum. 

Fru'menty, FunwENTY, Frumety, n. (Lat. frumen- 
tum.] Food made of wheat boiled in milk, and sweetened 
by sugar and spices. 

Frush, n. [From Fr. froisser, to bruise.] Noise; crash; 
din, as of things violently dashed together. 

(Fur.) Same as Frog, q.v. 

Frus'trable, a. [L. Lat. frustralilis — frustrare, to 
render useless.] That may be defeated, overcome, or 
rendered of no effect. 

Frus'trate, v.a. EA frustrer; Lat. frustrari, from 
frustra, in vain.) To disappoint; to defeat; to balk ; 
to bring to nothing; to foil; to make null; to render of 
no effect. 

—a. (Lat. frustratus, from frustrari, to render null.] 
Vain; ineffectual; useless ; unprofitable; null; void; 
as, a frustrate search, enterprise, or design. 

Frustra'tion, n. [Lat. frustratio — frustrari, from 
jen in vain, — probably from fraus, deception.] 

isappointment; defeat; as, the frustration of a scheme. 

Frus'tulent, n. [Lat. frustum, a piece broken or cut 
off.] (Hot.) A term applied to the joints into which the 
Diatomacee separate. They contain a large proportion 
of silex, and hence, being capuble of retaining their form 
after the vegetable constituents have fled, they are often 
found preserved in a fossil state. 

Frus'tum, n. (Lat, probably allied to frangere; Gr. 
rhegnuishat, to weak 1 Germ.) A piece 
or part of a solid body separated from 
the rest; the part which remains of a 
cone, pyramid, &c., when the top part 
is cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 
in Fig. 1080 the dotted line c shows the 
portion of the cone cut off to form the 
frustum f. 

Frutes/cenee, n. [Fr., from Latin 
Srutescere — fruter, a shrub or bush.) 
State of being frutescent, or of becom- 
ing shrubby. 

Frutes cent, a. Fr., from Lat. frutes-¢ 
cens, See Supra] (Bot.) Shrubby, or = 
having the appearauce of a shrub. 

Fru'tex, n. [Lat., a shrub.) (Bot.) A 

plant whose branches are perennial, 

and proceed directly from the surface of the earth with- 
ont any supporting trunk; a shrub. 

Fru'ticose, Fru’ticovs, a. Lat. fruticosus. See Supra.] 
(Bot.) Shrub-like ; branching like a shrub. 

Frutic'ulose, c. (Fr. fruticuleur, dim. of Lat. fruti- 
cnsus. See SUPRA.] (Bot.) Like a small shrub; branch- 
ing like a small shrub. 

Fry, v. a. (Fr. frire; Lat. frigere.| To cook ina frying- 
pan ; to dress with fat, by heating or roasting in a pan 
over tho fire; as, to fry nn omelet. 

v. n. To be heated and agitated, as meat ina frying-pan; 


Fig. 1080. 
FRUBSTUM. 
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to suffer the action of fire or extreme heat; to be agi- 
tated; to boil. 
“ The frothy billows ry. — Spenser. 


—n. A dish of anything fried; as, lamb's fry. 
10. Fr. frage; Fr. frai, spawn of fish.] A swarm or 
crowd of little fish just produced from the spawn. 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry."— Donne. 


—Any swarm of little animals; or class of people, in con- 
tempt. 
“ The young fry must be kept under the discipline of contenant 


‘ollier. 

—A kind of sieve. 

Fry, Eutzaneru, an English philanthropist and prison 
reformer, B. 1780, was one of the Gurney family, the 
well-known bankers and merchants of London and Nor- 
wich. TheGurneys belonged to the Society of Friends, 
but without con- 
forming to the 
stricter principles 
of thut persuasion 
with respect to 
costume, form of 
language, and so- 
cial usages. Eliza- 
beth Gurney, ac- 
cordingly, in the 
earlier part of her 
life, freely par- 
took of the gaye- 
ties incidental to 
the circle of life 
in which she 
moved. In 1798, 
however, an 
American Friend, 
William Savery, 
then travelling in 
England on a re- 
ligious mission, 
preached in tho 
Friends’ meeting- 
house at Norwich. 


Fig. 1081. — ELIZABETH PRY. 


E. Gurney formed one of his congregation, and be-| 
came so influenced by the preacher's discourse, that she 


determined tochange her mode of life to that prescribed 
by the more rigid and orthodox of the sect. This change 
was consummated by her marriage, in 1800, with Joseph 
Fry, himself a^ plain Friend." In 1810 Mrs. Fry joined 
the ministry, and thenceforward devoted herself to 
offices of the purest benevolence and piety. Owing to her 
unwearied exertions, important reforms were effected in 
the prison systems, not only of Great Britain, but also 
in those of France and Germany. After years of inde- 
fatigable labor among the poor and the criminal, this 
estimable lady D., Oct. 12, 1845. 

Fry, Wituiam Heyry, a distinguished American com- 
poser and journalist, p. in Philadelphia, 1815, in which 
city his father was proprietor of the“ National Gazette“ 
newspaper. F. early showed a singular aptitude for 
music, and in 1835 produced 4 overtures which were per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, 
who presented the composer with an honorary medal. 
He next wrote the operas of Aurelia and the Bridal of 
Dunure, two compositions which, though favorably 
known in the musical world, have hitherto received no 
stage representation. In 1844, F, becamea contributor to 
the * Ledger” in his native city, and in the course of the 
year following he brought out his opera of. Leonora, un 
Italian version of which was performed in 1858 in New 
York. In 1846, F, visited Europe, remaining there 6 
years, as the correspondent of several American news- 
papers, and after hig return in 1852 again gave his at- 
tention to music, producing several symphonies of great 
merit, besides composing the music to the inaugural ode 
for the Great Industrial Exhibition at New York in 1853. 
In 1855 appeared his next work, a Stabat Mater, brought 
out at the N. Y. Acad. of Music. He subsequently becaine 
attached to the editorial staff of the “N, Y. Tribune,” and 
attained much popularity as a public lecturer D. 1864. 

Fry'burg, in Ohio, a post-village of Auglaize co., abt. 
18 m. N. of Sidney. 

—A village of Stark co., abt. 14 m. E. by N. of Canton. 

Fry'burg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clarion 
co., abt. 17 m. E. S. E. of Oil City. 

—A village of Lehigh co., abt. 10 m. S. S. E. of Allentown. 

Frye'burg, in wa, a post-office of Wright co. 

Frye'burg. ( fri'hurg.) in Maine, a post-village of Ox- 
ford co., on the Saco River, abt. 58 m. W S. W. of Augusta. 

Frye burg Centre, in Maine, a P. O. of Oxford co. 

Fry ing-pan. n. A pan witha long handle used for 
frying meat and vegetables. 

Fry'ville, in Kentucky, a post-office of Clark co. 

F. S. A., Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, (England). 

F. T. €. D., Fellow of Trinity College. Dublin. 

Fund, (Meumen,) PASHA, a distinguished Turkish states- 
man, B. 1814, was the son of a mollah. or judge, and of 
the celebrated Leila Khatoun, one of the few Ottoman 
poetesses whose works have been printed. F. succes- 
sively studied medicine at Galnta, served in the Turkish 
navy, and entered the government service as an inter- 
preter. Subsequently he embraced diplomatic life, and, 
after filling minor positions, was sent, after the Hun- 
garian war, 1818-9, as Minister to Russia. He after- 
wards became Minister of Foreign Affairs (1856), and 
Grand Vizier of the empire (1861); retiring from the 
latter post in 1863, he was then appointed Minister of 
War, and in 1867, Foreign Minister for the 2d time. 
F., who published a poem entitled the Alhambra, which 
achieved great populari ty, and who bore the reputation 
of being the most liberal and intellectual statesman 


Fuca'ce:e, n. pl. 


Turkey has brought forth, p. 1869. 
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Fu’ y n. Same as FUMAGE, q.v. 

Ku'ar, n. Same as FEUAR, g. v. 

Fu'en, (Strait of,) a passage separating Washington 
Territory in the United States from Vancouver's Island, 
and connecting the Pacific Ocean with the Gulf of 
Seog, has its outer or western entrance in Lat. 45° 
10 N., ana Lon. 124° W. It comuuuicates with the 
Gulf of Georgia through Rosario and Haro Straits. 
It is about 80 miles long, II miles wide at its west and 
25 miles at its east end, and free of shoals, See SAN 
JUAN DE FUCA, page 2305. 

(Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 

Algales. The species are numerous, about 500 being 
known, mostly growing in salt water. They nre distin- 
güished from the n 
other algæ by their 
organs of reproduc- 
tion, which consist 
of spores and an- 
theridia, contained 
in common cham- 
bers or concepta- 
cle, which are 
united in club-sha- 
ped receptacles at 
the end or margins 
of the fronds. The 
antheridia contain 
phytozoa. The 
frond is sometimes 
a stalk expanding 
into a broad blade, 
and sometimes ex- 
hibits no such ex- 
pansion, and is 
either simple or va- 
riously branched. 
Many of the F. are 
provided with vesi- 
cles containing air, 
by the aid of which 
they are enabled to 
float in the water, 
as Fucus vesiculosus 
(Fig. 1082). Some Fig, 1082. — Fucus VESICULOSUS. 
attain a great size, 
— Macrocystis pyrifera is said to have fronds of 500 to 
1,500 feet in length; its stem not being thicker than 
the finger, and the upper branches as slender as pack- 
thread. Most of the #. contain iodine in very consid- 
erable quantity, and some of them are therefore much 
used for the mannfacture of kelp, particularly different 
species of Fucus, or Wrack, and Laminaria, or Tangle. 
On account of the soda which they contain, they are 
also valuable as a manure. Some of them are eatable, 
containing large quantities of gelatinous matter, as cer- 
tain species of Sargassum. The medicinal uses of some 
of them seem to depend upon the iodine which they 
contain, and which it is now considered preferable to 
exhibit in other forms, after it has been extracted. 
Several species of the genus Fucus contain mannite; as 
F. vesiculosus, nodosus, serratus. 

Fuente, Fu'cated, a. [Lat. fucatus, pp. of Sucare, 
to paint, to color, from fucas, a rouge for the cheeka, 
hence, any disguise or deceit.] Painted ; disguised with 
paint. — Disguised by false show. 

Fu-chow-foo', in China. See Foo- on- 00. 

Fuchsia, ( /u'she-à,) n. [After Leonnrd Fuchs, a Gere 
man botanist of the 16th century.) (Bot.) A genus of 
S. American plants, order Onagracem. They are dis- 
tinguished by their long tunnel-shaped fonr-parted 
colored calyx, its four petals, its eight exserted stamens, 
and its long style. "There are many distinct species. F. 
coccinea was the first introduced into this conntry, and 
is now one of our commonest greenhotise and window 


Fig. 1083.—srev.ina rucusta, ( Colossus.) 


shrubs. Itisa very elegant plant: the young wood and 
nerves of the leaves are tinged with purplish-red; the 


flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves, and 
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hang ina most graceful manner by thread-like pedun- 

cles; the calyx is tubular, scarlet, and 4-loped in the 

limb; the petals ure ofarich purple color; the stamens | 

are numerous, and, together with the style, form a 
retty tassel. Many other species have been introduced 

fato the U. States, one of the most beautiful and newest 

Seedling H, or F. Colossus (Fig. 1053); and an im- 

mense number of beautiful varieties have been devel- 
oped by cultivation. ‘The fruits of several fuchsius are 
som hat acid, aud may be eaten. . 

Fu Insite, n. ( Min.) Chrome mica, or mica contain- 
ince chromium, 8% Mica. ; 

Fu ci 280, (Laks or.) or Lago DI Col. No, ( foo-che na,) the 
princ yal lake of Naples, in the province of Abruzzo 
Uitrze II. Itis1) m. long and 7 broad. In 1855 it was 
curr re enced to be drained, and upwards of 30,000 neres 
of soil have been reclaimed. It is the ancient Fucinus 
Laczes- SeeTorloniu's work on this subject (Rome, 1877). 

u coil d, n. [Lat. fucus, sve above, und Gr. eidos, form.] 
7 21 ) A fossil resembling a fucus. 

Fu c «» B d, Fucorp’aL, a. Partaking of the nature of, or 
re sera Uling, a fu Clarke, PA ` 

ru cen ss, n.; pl. FU'ct. [Lat., rouge, disguise, d »ption.] 
A paint: a dye; paint for the face; any deception or 
false pretence, 

„ Wormen chat — of fucus this and fucus that. — B. Jonson, 


( Bot.) The typical genus of the order of Fucacer, q. v. 

Fudi «B Be, v. «a. |Etymol. unknowu.] To make tipsy or 
drunk z as, fuddied brains, 

—v. 2 To drink to excess, 

Fud «B Ber, n. One who habitually drinks to excess, 

Fud Ke. (fij) interj. Stuf; nonsense; —an exclama- 
tion of contempt. 

—n. A fabrication; a falsehood ; a made-up story. ( Low.) 

—v.a. To fabricate; to devise, — To foist ; to put in with- 
out warrant. 

Fue o. (Volea'no De.) (Sp., fire-voleano.] A volcano 
of Gua temala, abt. 20 m. W. of VoLcANO D AGUA, the 
watez-- volcano. 

Fuel. n. (0. Fr. fuayl; Fr. feu: from Lat. focus, a 
hearth.] Any combustible substance which is used for 
the production of heat constitutes a species of fuel ; and 

im this extended sense of the term, alcohol, wax, tallow, 
coal-gas, oil, aud other inflammable bodies which are 
occasionally used, especially in the chemical leboratory, 
as sources of heat as well as light, might be included 

under it. Bat the term fuel is more properly limited to 
coal, coke, charcoal, wood, and a few other substances, 
which are our common sources of heat, and as such are 
burnt in grates, stoves, tireplices, and furnaces, In 
this country, as in. Bngland, coal, from its abundance 
and cheapness, is the fuel commonly employed; but in 
other countries, as France, Germany, etc., wood is much 
used, either iu its original state or in the form of char- 
coal. But whatever substance be used, the essential 
ultimi te elements of fuel are carbon and hydrogen; and 
the heat which is evolved by their combustion is derived 
from their combination at high temperatures with the 
oxygen ofthe air; the principal results or products of 
this combustion are carbonic acid and water, these 
escaping into the atmosphere by the flue or chimney 
generally attached to furnaces aud fireplaces. It is 
essential to good and profitable fuel that it should be 
free from moisture; for unless it be dry, much of the 
heat which it generates is consumed in converting its 
moisture into vapor: hence the superior value of old, 
dense, and dry wood, to that which s porous and damp; 
hence also tho greater quantity of heat evolved during 
the combustion of charcoal as compared with thut of 
wood, for even the dryest wood always retains a certain 
quantity of water: hence also coke gives out more heat 
than pit-coal, partly because it is absolutely dry, and 
Partly because during the combustion or heating of coal, 
tar, oil, water, and inflammable gases are evolved 
all of which carry off a certain proportion of the he 
in a latent form. The different kinds of pit-coal give 
out variable quantities of heat during their combus- 
on; upon an average, one pound of coal should raise 

" pounds of water from the freezing to its boiling point. 
The heating power of coke as compared with coal is 
nearly in the ratio of 75 to 6% a pound of good coke 
heating from 61 to 66 pounds of water from 32° to 2129. 
he value of dried turf and peat as fuel is liable to much 
Variation, and depends partly upon their density, and 
Partly upon their freedom from earthy impurities. A 
Pound of turf will heat about 25 pounds of water from 
to 212°, and a pound of dense peat about 30 pounds: 

by compressing and drying peat, its value as a fuel is 

Ereatiy increased. The following table, by Dr. Ure, 

shows the quantity of water raised from 32° to 212? by 

ene pound weight of the different combustibles enumer- 
ated in tho first column; it also shows the number of 

Pounds of boiling water which the same weight of fuel 

xiu vaporato, and the quantity of atmospheric air abso- 
ately consumed during combustion. 


being 


Pounds of | Pounds of | Weight of 
Water which | Boiling Water| Atmospheric 
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Fuel, v. a. To store with firing-material. 

„Well watered and well fueled.” — Wotton, 

Fueller, Fu'eler, n. One who, or that which sup- 
plies with firing-material. 

Fuen'te de Ovejund, [Sp, the sheep-well,) a small 
walled town of Spain, prov. of Cordova. Manus, Linens, 
woollens, and leather. Pop. 6,240. 

Fuentes de Onore, ( /ooain'tais dai o-nor'ai.) Sp., 
the Fountains of Honor. A small village of Spain, 
prov. Salamanca, on the Portuguese frontier, 16 m. W. 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. Here, on the 5th of May, 1811, took 
place between the Anglo-Spanish army under Welling- 
ton, and the French under Massena, n battle in which 
neitherarmy could claim # decided advantage. 

Fuero, (J/uairo.) (Spanish Hist) A Spanish term, 
derived from the Lat. forum, which signifies a place 
where justice is administered ; and hence, jurisdiction. 
From this latter sense it came, in Spain, to be trans- 
ferred to collections of laws; thus the Spanish edition 
of Ler Visigothorum was called the Fuero juzgo. From 
hence it ie to be appl specially to the rights con- 
ferred by the crown on particular cities, the most famous 
of which were the Fuero of Leon, and that of Naxera. 
As these civic rights were chiefly liberties, concessions, 
privileges, the word fuero came to be specially used in 
this sense, and to denote, in particular, the entire body 
of immunities and privileges which composed the con- 
stitutions of Navarre, and the’ three Basque provinces 
of Biscay, Alava, and Guipuzco: It is in this last 
sense that the word is now almost exclusively used, the 

uc ros of the other provinces and towns of Spain having 
long since become extinct. The subject has, in. this 
century, acquired a fresh importance, trom having given 
rise to the revolution of 1855, in the Basque provinces, 
which led to a series of sanguinary conflicts, and which 
was only terminated by Queen Isabella and her govern- 
ment, in ISH, entering into a formal recognition of the 
ancient rights and privileges of these provinces. These 
Tights are based upon the ancient laws of the Visigoths, 
and were enveloped in the period between the fall of the 
Moors in the Spanish peninsula and the complete con- 
solidation of the Spanish monarchy under the house of 
Hapsburg. The furros thus owed their rise to the old 
Gothic laws, and as they took their form from the 
struggles between the people and their princ y 
diner considerably in the different provinces. In Bi 
for example, the sovereign has only the power of non 
nating the corregidor, or chief magistrate; and even 
his nomination requires to be confirmed by the junta 
of the province, — a legislative body elected by almost 
universal suffrage, nnd intrusted with the chief manage- 
ment of public affairs. The inhabitants are exempt 
from all taxes and imposts, except such as they vote 
themselves; and claim, by virtue of pure Biscayan de- 
scent, the privileges of Spanish nobility. They are not 
obliged to appear before any tribunal beyond the bounds 
of their own territory, or to allow any royal monopoly, 
or admit royal troops within their territory, or to fur- 
vish recruits for the royal army. 

Fuerte, (fwer’ta,) a small island in the Caribbean 
Sea, off the N.W. coast of the United States of Colombia, 
abt. 85 m. SS. W. of Cartagena. 

Fuer'te, (Rio de,) enters the Gulf of California from 
the dept. of Sinaloa, Mexico, Lat. 269 50^ N., Lon. 1099 
10 W. See ViLLA Det FUERTE. 

Fuer'te de San José, (da san ho-sa’,) a town of the 
Argentine Republic, abt. 95 in. N.E. of Tecuman. 

Fuga, (%,) an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 25 

m from Luzon. It is 35 m. in circumference. Lat. 19° 


|Fu'zlemnan, 
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gard and esteem, threw into the fire all the title-deeds 
and securities which Charles had deposited with him. 
Several of this family still exist, and Augsburg owes its 
position on the continent, as a financial centre, to the 
energy and talent of the Fuggers. 

Fugh, | few,) interj. (Gr. phew.) An expression of ab- 
horreuce. (Generally written fuh.) 

* Pugh! how he stinks of Spain."— Dryden. 

Fu'git, in diana, a township of Decatur co.; pop. abt. 
1.750. 

Fu'gitive, a. [Fr. fugitif ; Lat. fugitivus, from fugere, 
to flee, to escape.) Readily wafted by the wind; vola- 
tile; not tenable; easily escaping. “Tender and fugi- 
tive parts.” ( Woodward.)— Unstable; unsteady; fleet- 
ing; not fixed or durable; temporary ; as, fugitive writ- 
ings. — Fleeing; running from danger or pursuit; elop- 
ing; escaping. 

“ The fugitive Parthians follow.”—Shaks, 

—Wandering ; vagabond; errant. 

A fugitive physician."— Wotton, 

—n. One obliged to flee from his country, or remove from 
a place where he had some abode or establi-liment, on 
account of his crimes, debts, or other circumstances. 

—One hard to be caught or detained. 

Or catch that airy fugitive called wit."— Harte. 


(Law.) As one State cannot pursne those who violate 
its laws into the territories of another, the practice pre- 
vails among the more enlightened nations of mutually 
surrendering such fugitives to the justice of the injured 
State. This practice is founded on national comity and 
convenience, or on express compact. The U. States rec- 
ognize the obligation only when it is created by ex- 
press agreement. (See EXTRADITION.) As between the 
States of the American Union, extradition is made 
compulsory hy the Federal Constitution, Art. iv. $ 2, 
which provides that “a person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or other crime, who shall fly from jus- 
tice and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having juris- 
diction of the crime.” In the several States there are 
statutory provisions or established usages regulating the 
procedure in such cases, 

Fu'gitively, „dr. Ina fugitive manner. 

Fu'gitiveness,n. Readiness to fly away ; Instability; 
volatility ; fugacity; want of perseverance or durability; 
unstendliness. 


-: pl. FuGLEMEN. Same as FLUGELMAN, q.v. 

Fugue, ( /^wy.) n. [Fr. fugue; Sp., It., and Lat. fuga,a 
flight.) (Mus.) A composition, vocal or instrumental, 
or both, in which a determined succession of notes, 
called the subject, passes successively, and alternately, 
from one part to the other, according to certain rules of 
harmony and modulation, There are four kinds of 
fugue; viz, the strict fugue, in which the subject is 
given out by one part and answered by another, the 
subject being again repeated in the third part; the frre 
Augue, in which the composer is not so much restraine 
but is allowed to introduce passages not closely md 
to the theme; the double fugue, in which there are 
two subjects occasionally intermingled, and moving to- 
gether; and the inverted fugue, in which, as its name 
implies, the theme is inverted. 

Fu'guist, n. [Fr. fuguistr.] One who composes fugues, 
or performs them extemporaneously. 

Fuh’-keen, or Fu-kian, a Chinese province. See 
Fou-KIEN. 


N., Lon. 121? 20’ E. 
Fu'gn, n. It.] Same as FUGUE, q. v. 
Fuga'cious, a. (Lat. fuguz, from fuga, a flight.] Fly- 
ing or flecing away; volatile. 
Fuga'ciousness, n. Same as FUGACITY, q. v. 
Fugac'ity, n. (Fr. fugacité; Lat. fugacitas — fugar, 
flecting, from fugere, to flee]. Act or quality of flying 
away; volatility; uncertainty; instability. 
Fuga'ro, n. [It.] (Mus.) A stop of the flute kind in 
French organs of 4-feet pitch, and sometimes of 8-feet 
itch, of a small scale, made of wood or tin; in tone it 
ercing as the gamba, but much clearer. 
Fugn'to, n. [It.] (MS.) A composition in the style 
of a fugue. 
Fugger, (e.) the name of a rich and illustrious 
family of Suabia, descended from a weaver, who orig- 
inally lived in the environs of Augsburg, abont 1300. 
They were at first successful in selling clothes, but after- 
wards extended their dealings, and became merchants, 
accumulating an immense fortune. Reaching the height 
of their affluence at the commencement of the 16th 
century, they rendered considerable services to the em- 
perors Charles V. and Maximilian, by making them| 
large advances. These princes bestowed titles of nobil- 
ity on the Fugger family, and they soon became con- 
nected with the best blood of Germany. Promoted to 
the highest dignities of the empire, they did not any 
the more neglect the pursnits of commerce. Their 
riches were always forthcoming for the improvement of 
their birthplace, Augsburg, where they erected some 


Combustible. a Pound can \evaporated hy! Air at 82° re- 
raise from 32°) One Pound. quired to burn 
to 212^ | One Pound, 
—— 
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handsome monnments, and founded philanthropical in- 
stitutions. The best known of them are the three 
brothers, Ulric, James, and George: and, afterwards, 
Raymond and Antony, both sons of George. Ulric re- 
ceived for his lonns to Maximilian the countship of 
Kirchberg, and the seigniory of Weissenhorn, which 
afterwards remained in the possession of his family. 
He was n grent encourager of learning. — Antony and 
Raymond bore, to a great extent. the expenses of the ex- 
pedition of Charles V. against Algeria, obtaining from 


Ful'ernte, a. [Lat. fulcrum, a lever or support.] Sup- 
plied with fulcrums or props. 

(Bot.) Applied to plants whose branches descend te 
the earth, as the banyan. . 

Ful crum, u., pl. FULcRA, or FULCRUMS, [Lat., a bede 
post, from ful- 
cire, to prop, to 
support.) A 
prop: a support. 

(Mech.) The 
prop or other 
support (F, Fig. 
1084) by which 
a lever is sus- 
tained. 

(Bot.) A gen- 
eral name given 
to several of the 
appendages of 
the stem or 
leaves, which serve either for support or defence, as the 
prickle, hair, tendril, stipule. — Henslow. 

Fulda, a river of Germany, rising in the Rhüngebirge, 
nnd after a course of 90 m. falling into the Werra near 
Minden. 

Fulda, (o,, a walled town of Hesse-Cassel on the 
Fulda, 60 m. from Mentz, and cap. of the prov. of the 
same name, It hasa fine cathedral. Manuf. Woollen 
and linen fabrics, earthenware, leather, and tobacco. 
Pop. 10,000, 

Ful’dah, in Ju, a post-village of Spencer co. 

Fulfil’, Fulfill’, v. a. (A. S. /ufiylan.] To com- 

plete; to accomplish ; to perform ; to answer in execu- 

tion or event what has been foretold or promised; as, 
to fulfil a prophecy. 
Aud bears fulfilled her promise to the skies."—AMilton. 


—To nccomplish or perform what was commanded, in- 


tended, or desired; to answer, as any desire, by compli- 
ance or gratification ; to answer, as a law, by obedienee; 


him the permíssion to coin money. 


to carry into effect; to bring to pass; as, to fulfil a design. 


One day, at an in- Fulfil/ler, n. One who completes or accomplishes, 


terview with the emperor, Antony, as a mark of his re- Fulfilment, FULFILL'MENT, FULFIL'LING, n. Aceom- 
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plishment ; completion, as of a prophecy. — Execution; 
performance, as of a promise or threat. 
Ful'gemey, n. [Lat. fulgens, pp. of fulgere, to shine.) 
Splendor; glitter; brilliancy. 
Ful'gent, a. [See above.] Glittering; shining; daz- 
zling; exquisitely bright. 
“ A fulgent illumination."— Moore. 


Ful'gently. adv. Glitteringly; dazzlingly ; with ex- 
quisite brightness. 

Fulgor'idæ, n. pl. (Zojl) A family of hemipterous 
insects, popularly known as Lantern-flies, from their 
power of diffusing light in the dark, and belonging 
mainly to tropical and sub-tropical regions. The Ameri- 
can Lantern-fly (Fig. 1085) may be taken as the type of 
this family. The form of this insect is very remarkable, 
The head is dilated iu front, with porrected protuber- 


Fig. 1085. — AMERICAN LANTERN-FLY. 


ances; and it is from the hollow or lantern of the head 
that the light is said to proceed, and from no other part. 
“Two or three of these insects put into a glass vessel 
afford light sufficient to read by, without difficulty, if 
they be placed close to the bed. Even when the insects 
are dead, their bodies will afford considerable light, 
though less vivid than before ; and if bruised and rubbed 
over tlie hands aud face, they become luminous in the 
dark, like a beard smeared with English phosphorus." 
(Nat. Hist. Guinea, Bancroft.) — Madame Merrian, in 
her work on the insects of Surinam, was the first to 
draw attention to this insect. “The Indians,” says she, 
“once brought me, before I knew that they shone by 
night, a number of tho lantern-flies, which I shut up in 
& large wooden box. In the night they made such a 
noise, that I awoke in a fright, and ordered a light to 
be brought. We soon found that the noise came from 
the box, and opened it, but were much alarmed, and in- 
stantly let it fall to the ground with affright, on perceiv- 
ing flames of fire issue from it; for as many animals 
came out, so many flames appeared. When we found 
this to be the cause, we recovered from our terror, and 
again collected the insects, much admiring their splen- 
did appearance.” 

Fulgura'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. fulguratio, from ful- 
gur, a flash of lightning, from fulgere, to shine, allied 
to flagrare, to Para] (Chem.) A sudden brightening 
of melted gold or silver in the cupel of the assayer, 
when the last film of vitreous lead or copper leaves the 
surface. — Ure. 

Ful'gurite, ». [Fr. from Lat. fulguritus, pp. of ful- 

urire, to strike with lightning — fulgur, lightning.] 
Miner.) One of those tubes formed of vitrified sand, 
which are found in sand-banks, aud in soils consisting 

' chiefly of silicious sand, and are attributed to the action 
of lightning melting, and vitrifying the sand. 

Fulham, a parish of England, co. Middlesex, on the 
Thames, 514 m. from St. Paul's, London; pop. 12,000. 

Fu'lien,n. [Lat., a coot.) (ZoBl.) The Coots, a genus 
of birds, order Grullatores, distinguished by having the 
bill straight, compressed, and extending into the feathers 
of the forehead, forming a wide and projecting frontal 
plate; and the toes margined with semicircular lobes. 

Fulig'inous, a. [Fr. fuligineur; Lat. fuligineus, 
from fudigo, soot.) Sooty; dark; dusky ; smoky, or re- 
sembling smoke. 

Fulig'inously, adv. 
manner, 

Fulimnrt, a. Same as FoUMART, q.v. 

Fu'lix, n. (Zo.) A genus of birds, order Natatores ; 
has the bill as long as the feet; head, neck, body an- 
terior to the shoulders, tail and tail-coverts, rump, and 
lower back, black; tail rounded, of fourteen feathers; 
under parts white, finely waved with black behind and 
on the sides. To this genus belong the species popularly 
kuowu as Broad-Bill, Big Black-Head, or Scaup Duck, 
Little Black-Head or Blue Bill, and Ring-necked Duck. 

Full, a. A. S. full, from fyllan, to fill; Ger. voll. Bee 
FIL I.] Filled to the utmost extent of capacity; replete; 
haviuy within its limits all that it ean contain; ns, a 
full house.—Abounding with; having a large quantity 
or abundance; supplied; as, full of weeds. — Plump; 
fat; as, a full body, a full habit. — Saturated; sated. 


“Lam full of the burnt-offerings of rams.“ — Isai, i. 11. 


In a smoky, dusky, or sooty 


—Having the mind or memory filled. —Complete; entire; F 


not partial; not deficient ; na, a full band. — That fills, 
. as a meal. — Strong; not faint or attenuated ; lond; dis- 
tinct ; clear, as a voice.—Mature; perfect; as, a person 
of fall age. — Spread to view in all dimensions; ex- 
hibiting the whole surface or disk illuminated ; as, the 
Full moon. — Abundant; plenteous; sufficient; ade- 
quate; equal, as pay for work.— Well-fed ; furnished; 
abounding; copious; ample. 
Full age. (Law ) The age of twenty-one of both males 


FULL 


U. States. In Vermont and Ohio, however, a woman is 
of full age at eighteen. 

—n. Complete measure ; utmost extent; the highest state 
or degree, as of the tide. — The whole; the total.—State 
of satiety —The moorr's time of having meridian light. 

—uiv. Quite; to the same degree; without abatement or 
diminution; with the whole effect; exactly; directly. 

v. u. To present a disk wholly illuminated; as, the 
moon fulls to-night. 

Full, v.a. [A. S. fullian, to whiten, to make full; ful- 
lere,a fuller; Fr. fouler, to tread; L. Lat. fullare, to 
thicken cloth. from fuo, afuller. Allied to Gr. pilos, 
wool or hair wrought into felt.] To thicken cloth in a 
mill; to make compact; to scour, cleanse, and thicken 
in a mill. 

—v. n. To become scoured, cleansed, and thickened in a 
mill, said of cloth. 

Ful'lage, n. The money paid for fulling or cleansing 
cloth. 

Full'-blown, a. Fully expanded, as a blossom. — 
Fully distended with wind, as a sail, 

Full-bottom. n. A wig with a large bottom. 

Full'-bot'tomed, a. Having a large bottom, as a wig. 

Full’-butt, adv. Directly. (Vulgar.) 

Full'-drive, adr. Ata furious rate; as fast as possible. 

Full'er,n. A person whose employment is to full cloth. 

(Blacksmiths Work.) A half-round set hammer, used 
for widening out a piece of iron, and condensing the 
particles thereof. 

Fuller, Taomas, one of the wittiest and most original 
of English anthors, B. nt Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, 
in 1608. Ilis first clerical appointment was that of 
minister of St. Benet's parish, Cambridge, where he ac- 
quired great popularity as a preacher. He afterwards 
obtained the rectory of Broad Windsor, Dorsetshire. His 
first literary production was a poem entitled David's 
Hainous Sin, Heartie Repentance, and Heavie Punish- 
ment. In 1640 he published his History of the Holy 
War ; soon after which he removed to London, and was 
chosen lecturer at the Savoy church, in the Strand. On 
the departure of Charles I. from London, previously 
to the commencement of hostilities, F. delivered a ser- 
mon at Westminster Abbey, on the anniversary of his 
majesty's inauguration in 1642, from 2 Samuel xix. 30— 
“ Yea, let them take all, so that my lord the king return 
in peace," which greatly offended the popular leaders, 
and endangered the safety of the preacher. About this 
time he published his Holy and Profane State. In 1643 
he went to Oxford, and joined the king, but having lost 
his living by sequestration, and also all his books, he 
became chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton, and employed 
his leisure in making collections relative to English his- 
tory and antiquities. He was present at the siege of 
Basing House, and also at that of Exeter. About 1648 he 
was appointed rector of Waltham. In 16-0 appeared his 
Pisgah Sight of Palestine, and his Abel Redivirus ; and 
six years later, his Church History of Great Britain ; 
but it was not till after his death that his principal liter- 
ary work was published, entitled The Worthies of Eng- 
land—a production valuable alike for the solid informa- 
tion it affords relative to the provincial history of the 
country, and for its profusion of biographical anecdote 
and acute observation on men and manners. At the 
Restoration he was made D.D. and chaplain to the king. 
Dr. F's writings possess much learning, wit, and hu- 
mor, with an elaborate display of quaint conceit — a 
quality highly esteemed at the time he wrote, and one 
which appears quite natural to him. Many extraordi- 
nary stories are told respecting his prodigiously reten- 
tive memory; the following punning anecdote, old as it 
is, and though not strictly biographical, is worth re- 
peating. Dr. F. was, it seems, an inveterate punster; 
but once attempting to play off a joke upon a gentleman 
named Sparrowliawk, he met with the following retort: 
“What is the difference,” said the Dr. (who was very 
corpulent), “between an owl anda sparrow-hawk ?" “ It 
is,” replied the other, “ fuller in the head, fuller in the 
body, and fuller all over." D. 1661. 

Ful'lersburg, in Illinois, a post-office of Du Page co. 

Fuller's Earth, n. (Min.) An earthy, hydrated 
silicate of alumina, having, like other soft aluminous 
minerals, the property of absorbing grease. It is used 
to cleanse woollen fabrics by removing the grease and 
oily matter by capillary attraction. When pure, its comp. 
is silica 45, alumina 20, water 25. 

Ful'ler's Mills, in /owa, a post-office of Jones co. 

Ful'ler's Point, in Minois, a post-village of Coles co., 
abt. 70 m. E. by 8. of Springfield. 

Full'er^s-this'tle, FurLLER's-wEFD, n. The Teasel, a 
plaut so called because its bristly head is used by full- 
ers in dressing cloths. 

Ful lersville, in Maryland, a P. O. of Dorchester co. 

Ful'lersville, or Futtervitte Iros Works, in New 
York, a post - village of St. Lawrence co., abt. 28 m. 8.8.W. 
of Canton. 

Fullerton, in New Fork, a post-office of Orange co. 

Full'ery,n. The place where the trade of a fuller is 
exercised, 

Full'-eyed, (full'ide.) a. Having large, prominent eyes. 

Full'-faced. Having a broad face. 

ullfraught, a. Laden or stored to fulness. 

Full'ing,. The art of cleansing, scouring, and pressing 
stuffs, cloths, stockings, &c., to render them stronger, 
firmer, and closer; it is also called milling, because 
these cloths. &c. are in fact scoured by a water-mill. 

Full'ing-mill, ». An engine or mill, in which cloth 
is cleansed by being beaten with hammers. 

Full-length, a. Embracing the whole; extending 
the entire length ; as, a full-length portrait. 

Full'-manned,a. Completely furnished with men, 


And females, by common law, generally adopted in the] as a ship. 
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Fullness, n. Same as FULNEsS, q. v. 

Ful'lonite, n. (in.) dame ns ONEGITE, 7. v. 

Full'-orbed, a. Having the orb fully illuminated, 
as the moon; like the full movon. 

Full-pay, n. (/.) The ordinary pay given in the 
army to officers, non-commissioned officers und men, 
without any deduction whatever. 

Full’-souled, a. Magnanimons. 

Full’ wood's Store, iu N. Curolina, a post-office of 
Mecklenburg co. 

Fully, adv. With fulness ; completely; entirely; with- 
out lack or defect ; maturely ; abundantly; copiously ; 
amply ; sufficiently ; clearly; distinctly; perfectly ; as, 
to be fully persuaded of a fact. 

Ful mar, n. (Zojl) See PROCELLARID.E. 

Fulminant, a. (Fr, from Lat. fulminans. pp. of 
Sulminare, trom fulmen, a thunderbolt.) Thundering; 
makipg a noise like thunder. 

Ful'minate, r. n. [Fr. fulminer. See Supra] To 
lighten and thunder: to make a loud, sudden noise, or a 
sudden, sharp crack ; to detonate.— To issue forth ec- 
clesiustical censures, asif with the force of a thunderbolt. 

—v. a. To utter or send out, as a denunciation or censure, 

“I cannot fulminata or tonltruate words.” — Randolph. 

—To cause to explode. 

Ful'minate, n. [Lat. fulmen, a thunderbolt.) (Chem.) 
A compound of fulminic acid with n base. They are all 
more or less explosive by the action of heat or friction. 
Of these, the F. of mercury aud silver are the most im- 
portant. 

F. of Mercury (Chem.) is prepared by dissolving one 
part of the mercury in 12 of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1:42, aided 
by a gentle heat. As soon as the mercury is dissolved, 
add 11 parts of alcohol, sp. gr. 87. A brisk action will 
ensue, and the solution will become turbid from the 
separation of crystals of the fulminate. Dense white 
clouds are also evolved at the same time, which have an 
agreeable odor from the presence of nitrous ether, alde- 


hyde, and other products of the action of nitric acid 
upon alcohol. When the action bas subsided, the ves- 
sel may be filled with water, and the fulminate allowed to 
settle, after which it is collected on a filter, washed and 
dried by exposure to the air. When dry it must be 
handled cautiously, as it explodes by friction or percua- 
sion. especially when in contact with particles of sand 
or glass. It must be kept in corked bottles, lest it be 
exploded between the neck and stopper. It is also ex- 
ploded by heating to abont 2009, by the electric spark, 
and by contact with concentrated nitric or sulphuric 
acid. This fulminate is nsed for the filling of percus- 
sion-caps. For this purpose it is necessary to moderate 
its explosive property, since it is too rapid and violent 
for the purpose. It is mixed with chlorate or nitrate 
of potash, and ground glass is often added to increase 
the sensibility of the mixture to explosion by percus- 
sion. The composition is made in but «mall quantities 
at a time, since it is so liable to explode under friction. 
After being placed in the cap, it is made to adhere and 
rendered water-proof by a drop of the solution of sbell- 
lac in alcohol. Form. C,HgsN50,. 

F. of Silver is prepared by a process similar to that 
for F. of mercury, but as its explosive properties are 
far more violent, it is advisable to prepare it only in 
minute quantities. When dry, it must be handled with 
the grentest caution. Nothing harder than paper should 
be used in manipulating it, and it should be kept in 
small quantities wrap in paper in a card-board box. 
It is used in detonating crackers, which are made by 
twisting up a particle of the F. ina pisce of their paper 
with some fragments of crushed pebble. If a cle 
of the F. be placed on a glass plate and touched with a 
glass rod dipped in sulphuric acid, it will detonate and 
leave a deposit of silver on the glass. The explosion 
of this F. may be compared with that of mercury by 
heating equal quantities upon thin copper or platinum 
foil, the Y. of mercury will explode with a slight puff, 
and not injure the foil; that of silver will give a loud 
crack and rend a hole in the metal. Form. AgeQ,N. 

Ful'minating, p.a. Thundering; crackling ; ex 
ing; detonating. 
—Hurling menaces or censures. 

F. Gold (Chem.) is obtained as a buff precipitate 
when ammonia is added to a solution of terchloride of 
gold. It explodes violently when heated. Form. AuOs 
2NH3HO. — F. Platinum is obtained by dissolving bin- 
oxide of platinum in dilute sulphuric acid, and mixing 
the solution with excess of ammonia, when it falls as a 
black precipitate, which detonates violently at abt. 400° 
Fahr. Form. NH,PtAHo. — F. Silver. When moist oxide 
of silver is covered with a strong solution of ammonia 
and allowed to stand for some hours, it becomes black 
and acquires dangerous explosive properties. It is sup- 
posed to be a nitride of silver. Form. AggN. These com- 
pounds must not be confounded with the fulminates, 
which are compounds of the metals with a true acid. 

Fulmina'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. fulminatio. See 
SuPRA.] A thundering; a detonation. — Denunciation 
of censure or threats, as by Papal authority; anathema 
or excommunication. — The explosion of certain chem- 
ical preparations, 

Ful'minatory. a. [Fr. fulminatoire.] Thundering; 
striking terror or horror. 

Fulmin'eous, a. Belonging to thunder. 

Fulmin'ic Acid, n. [Lat. fulmen, a thunderbolt, 
from the noise produced by the explosion of its com- 
pounds.) (Chem.) An acid corresponding in its ulti- 
mate composition with cyanic acid, but never obtained 
in a separate state. Combined with the oxides of the 
metals it forms a series of very explosive compounds 
called fulminates, q. v. Form. C,N. 

Ful'ness, Fullness, n. State of being filled so as te 
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leave no part empty or vacant; state-of abounding or, steamboat, called The Clermont (of 140 feet keel and 

being in great plenty; abundance; copiousness; pleni-| 1614 feet beam, see Fig. 1087) made a progress on 

tude; completeness; perfection; repletion; satiety;| the Hudson of 5 miles an hour. His second large 
ty; wealth; affluence; swelling, as of the soul; boat on the Hudson was the Cur of Neptune, and 
ess; extent; loudness; force of sound, such as| was built in 1807. He afterwards built other steam- 

fills the ear; as, of joy, fulness of body, &c. vessels, one of them a frigate which bore his name. His 

Falsonmre, sum,) a. [A. S. ful, foul, and the term reputation became established, and his fortune was rap- 

some. ] Hank; gross; disgusting; nauseous; as, fulsome| idly increasing, when his patent for steam-vessels was 
flattery- disputed, and his opponents were in a considerable de- 

Fal’somely, adv. Rankly: nanseously: grossly. gree successful. Though an amiable, social, and liberal 
IE sse» mmeness, m. Nauseousness ; offensive grossness.| man, the anxiety and fretfulness occasioned by the law- 

— — Kosert, an American inventor and engineer, suits about his patent rights, together with his enthu- 

tebrested as being the introducer of steam- navigation. sias, which led him to expose himself too much while 
— m. of Irish descent, in Lancaster co., Penna., in 1765. directing his workmen, impaired his constitution, and 
Early im life he manifested a taste for painting, and pur-| he died at the early age of 49 in 1815. His death was 
— to adopt it asa profession, he repaired to England] recognized as a public calamity, and occasioned extraor- 
tei under Benj. West. In that country, however, duy * of —— "rr : a Lo] 
became the Duke of Bridgewater, ngress passed an Act appropriating $7 n full o 
he 1 * "| the eter F. aguinst the United States for inventing 
floating steam-batteries, superintending the construction 
of the steam-frigate Fulton, and for the great benefits 
conferred on the country by his improvements in the 
application of steam to navigation. 

Ful'ton, in Arkansas, a N. co., bordering on Missouri; 
area, 660 sq. m.  Aivers White river and its tributa- 
ries. Surface, hilly: soil, fertile. (up. Salem. Pop. 
(1880) 6,720. 

—A post-village of Hempstead co., on the Red River, abt. 
140 m. S. W. of Little Rock. 

Ful'ton, in Georgia, a N.W. co.; area, about 200 sq. m. 
Rivers. Cbattahoochee Riv., and several smaller streams. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Atlanta. 40. 
(1582) 46,126 

Fulton, in Jilinots, a W. co.; area, about 870 sq. m. 
Rivers. Illinois and Spoon rivers, Otter, Putnam's, and 
Copperas creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. 
Min, Coal. Cup. Lewistown. Pop. about 65,000, 

—A village of Fulton co. 

—A post-village of Whitesides co, on the Mississippi 
River, about 130 m. W. of Chicago; pop. about 2.200. 
Fulton, in /ndíana, a N. co.; area, about 366 sq. m. 

Leiters. Tippecanoe River. Surface, generally level; 
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Ful'ton Sta'tion, in Kentucky, a P. 0. of Fulton co. 

Ful'tonville, in New York, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co, abt. 45 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Ful'via, an ambitious woman of Rome, who, after being 
twice married, became the wife of Mark Antony. When 
Cicero's head had been cut off by order of Antony, she 
ordered it to be brought to her, and with the greatest 
barbarity bored the orator's tongue with her golden 
bodkin. Antony divorced her to marry Cleopatra, upon 
which she attempted to uade Augustus to take up 
—— her husband. When this scheme did not 
su she retired into the East, where Antony received 
her with great coldness. This totally broke her heart; 
and she soon after died, about 40 B. c.—See ANTONY. 

—Also, a woman who discovered to Cicero the designs of 
Cataline and his brother conspirators. 

Ful' vid, Ful'vous, a. (Lat. fulvidus, fulvus.] Tawny; 
dull yellow, with a mixture of gray and brown. 

Ful'vius, a name common to some eminent Romans, 
the most remarkable of whom was a senator, intimate 
with Augustus. He disclosed the emperor's secrets to 
his wife, who made them public to all the Roman ma- 
trons; and for this he received so severe a reprimand 
from Augustus. that be and his wife hanged themselves 
in despair. — NOBILIOR, StR., a Roman consul, who went 
to Africa after the defeat of Regulus. He was successful 
in several conflicts with the Carthaginians, but was 
shipwrecked on his return with 200 Roman ships. 

Fumma'cious, a. Smoky; — heuce, fond of, or given 
to, smoking; addicted to the use of tobacco in smoking. 

Fuma‘do, n. ADT. of fumar ; Lat. fumare, tosmoke, 


from fumus, smoke.| A smoked fish. 

Fu'mage, n. [Fr., from L, Lat. fumagium, from fumus, 
smoke.] Hearth-money ; a tax formerly chargeable on 
every fireplace in a house, 

Fu'marate, n. (Chem.) A salt resulting from the union 
of fumaric acid with a base. 

Fuma'rin, n. (Lat. fumus, smoke.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, type of the order FUMARIACEA, q. v. 

Fumaria'cem, Fume'-worts, n. pl. (Bot.) The 
Fumitory family, an order of plants, alliance Berberales, 
consisting of 15 genera and about 110 species, principally 


soil, fertile. Min. Iron. Cup. Rochester. Pup. abt, 11,000. 
—A township of Fountain co. 


0 —4A post-village of Fulton co., about 15 m. N. N. E. of Lo- 
Pig. 1086. — ROBERT FULTON. gansport. 


(q. v). the founder of the canal system of Great Britain, diem mee FF 
"who induced F. to abandon art, and take to the study —4 post-office of Jackson co 
"ef mechanical science. This nobleman was at the time A township of M HS OU. 
engaged in n. of — fion, wilk he A township of Weste bo. 
to F. e latter ting Birmingham was | 4. 9 y à 
brought into communication with the celebrated James F „ e 
Watt (J. * tihan just succeeded in his great improve- sippi River, and some small streams, Surface, diversi- 
-— r-1 v qve e wed =- pontino of fied: soil, fertile. Cap. Hickman 
which Æ made him thoroughly familiar during his : * f = 
stay. ad bou this timo he invented k machine for spin Te [- pen a village of Barry co., about 130 
ng flax, another for making ropes, for which he 46% hi» of Gratiot co: . about 1,000. 
obtained patents in England, In 1796 he published a Falton, . s ieee 5 
treatise on the improvement of canal- navigation. From co. on the Tombigbee River, about 210 m. N. N. E. of 
Bu he n: 5 PM 1. — Joel gg n Jackson; N f - 7 
n resentative at the French court. ur- » 4 * 
ing hie period he Invented a submarine or plunging Faltom, i Meri en des ean, of, Calloway 
t called a Torpedo, designed to be used in naval war- State Institute for education of Deaf and Dumb, and 
P. n the dieta of ipd — — the State Lunatic Asylum 
ment ïs invention, and Bonaparte, then First Consul, Fulton, in N. Qurolina 5 t- village of Davie on on 
appointed Volney, La Place, and Monge, as a commission | ¥ Miton, in JV. | ge 005 
toexanminei. Berl experiments wore mare in 1801 | «the Yadkin River, about lib m. W.N W. of Raleigh. 
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occurring in thickets and waste places in the temperate 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere. They are smooth 
herbs, with a watery juice, and alternate, exstipulate, 
much-divided leaves; flowers very irregular and unsym- 
metrical, purple, white, or yellow; sepals 2, deciduous; 
stamens hypogynous, usually 6, diadelphous, or 4 dis- 
tinct, always opposite to the petals; ovary superior, 
with parietal placentas; ovules horizontal, amphitropal. 
The Fumariacee possess slightly bitter, acrid, astringent, 
diaphoretic, and aperient properties. Some species are 
cultivated in our gardens and greenhouses. Of these 
the most important are Corydalis nobilis and Dicen- 
tra spectabilis, which have very showy but scentless 
flowers. The common Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis) 
is a very frequent weed in gardens and corn-fields, 
and of rather delicate and beautiful appearance. It 
was formerly much used in medicine as a remedy in 
scorbutic affections, chronic eruptions, &c. 

Fumariic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid found in the 
plant called Fumatory (Fumaria officinalis). Obtained 
also by decomposing malic acid. Firm. 2HO,C, 

Fu'marole, n. [1t. fumarola, from fumo; Lat. fumus, 
smoke,] A hole from which smoke issues in a sulphur- 
mine or volcano.— mart. 

Fu'matory, Fu'miter, Fu’mitory, n. [Fr. 
fumeterre ; ‘umusterr« — funus, smoke, and terra, 
the ground.] ( A FUMARIACEJ. 

Fum?"ble, v. n. (Dan. fommelen ; Sw. fomla, to handle 
feebly.] To grope about; to attempt or handle awkwardly, 
inefficiently, or bunglingly; to act with imbecile efforta; 
as, “to fumble in a notion.” (Cudwer(h.) — To seek or 

pe about awkwardly, or in 2 us, “ to fumble 
for an excuse." ( Dryden.) — handle much; to play 
childishly; to turn over and over. 


York, an E. N. K. co.; area, about 530 
in the harbor of Brest. He could easily descend to any Fulton, in New York, N. E. co. ] 
depth, or rise to the surface; and where there was no r4 a Rivers, | ou Gale Dg kee Te 
strong current, the boat was quite obedient to her helm shee ak ac ; fertile. Cap. . 
while wnder water. On one occasion, he remained in ye i tap a 
the torpedo several feet below the surface for more than SAN e ill f Oe ge v oo ou ds Quwexo Hivak: abt 
four hours: but the motion of the boat while submerged -a N. W. ef 8 A X ^ ck 9 „abt. 
‘ming oF om and it was clearly unequal to the stem- atthe a 805 corns Pop: in 670, 4 700 
ming a strong current.’ The French government de. ^ township of Schoharie co.; pop. in „ . 
clined to — the project, and F. accepted an invi- Fulton, in Ohio, a N.W. co., bordering on Michigan; 


area, abt, 337 sq. m. Rivers. Tiffin's River, and other 
gente 27 Sie torpone a smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile, cup. 

however, to have received but little encourage-| _ Ottokee. Fop. abt. Peter ges S 1.800. 

1806 he returned to the United States. —^ township of the above co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 
been supplied with the n ry funds by Rob- —A village and township of Hamilton co., on the Ohio 

Liv Wai Who bad been j peter aiit lor at River, just above Cincinnati, of which it was a suburb, 

— P : the satisfaction of proving, in 1807, that zines M e Ich ward. 

F Could be applied to the propulsion of vessels with Fulton i PonHE * : 

" nsylvania, a 8. co., bordering on Mary- 

liis achievement excited universal ad- land; area, abt. 380 sq. m. Rivers. Conoloway and 

Licking creeks. Surface, mountainous; soil, in the val- 
leys fertile. Cup. McConuellsburg. 

—A post-village and township of Lancaster co.; pop. of 
township, abt. 2,600. 

—A post-village of Westmoreland co., abt. 22 m. S. E. of 
Pittsburg. 

Fulton, in S. Carolina, a village of Sumter dist., abt. 
40 m. S.E. of Columbia. 

Fulton, in Tennessee, a post- village of Lauderdale co., 
abt. 35 m. N. of Memphis. 

Fulton. in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Rock co., abt. 35 m. S. K. of Madison; pop. of township, 
nbt. 3.000. 

Fulton, in W. Virginia,a village of Ohio co.; yo eset 

Ful'ton Cen'tre, in Wisconsin, a village of Rock co., 
abt. 27 m. S. E. of Madison. 

Ful'tonham. in New York, a post- village of Schoharie 
co., abt. 35 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Ful'tonham, or Uniontown, in Ohio, a post- 

. village of Muskingum cv., abt. 57 m. E. of Columbus. 

Fig. 1087. — THE CLERMONT. gi e House, in Pennsylvania, a. post-village of 

neaster co. 

* e Ful'ton Lakes, in New Fork, a chain of small lakes 

muon; and from that time steamboats were rapidly| in Hamilton and Herkimer cos., connected with Moose 

‘tiplied on the waters of the United States. His first} River by short outlets. 
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“Isaw him fumble with the sheets. — Shaks. 
—Tv. a. To manage awkwardly. 
Fum'bler, n. One who gropes or manages awkwardly. 
Fum'bling. p.a. Groping; managing awkwardly. 
Fum'blingly, adv. In an awkward manner. 
Fume, n. [ r. fumée ; Lat. fumus, smoke.) Vapor from 
combustion, as from burning wood or tobacco; volatile 
matter —Ó in a dense body; exbalation from the 
stomach, as of liquor.— Kage; heat, as of passion.— 
Idle conceit; vain imagination. 
"All that may seem to have a shew of fumes and fancies."— Bacon. 


—v. n. To throw off vapor, as in combustion; to yield 
vapor or visible exhalations; to pass off in vapors. — To 
be in a rage; to be hot with anger. 

r. a. To in smoke; to fumigate; to perfume; to 
disperse or drive away in vapors. 

She fum'd the temples with an od'rous flame. Dryden, 

Fume'less, a. Void of fume. 

Fu'met, n. [Lat. fimus, ge A The dung of the deer. 

Fu'met, Fumette’, n. [Fr. odor, fume of wine or 
meat.) The stench of meat when over-long kept. 

Fu'máíd, a. [Lat. fumidus, from fumus, e) Ve 
porous; smoky. 

“A crass and fumid exhalation."— Browne. 

Fumid'ity, Fu'wipwE88, m. Smokiness; tendency to 
smoke. 

Fumiferous,a. [Lat. fumus, smoke, and ferre, to 
bear.] Smoke-producing. 

Fumifugist, n. [Fr. fumifuge ; Lat. , smoke, 
and fugare, to drive away, to dissipate.) Whoever, or 
whatever, dissipates smoke or fnmes. 

Fu'migate, v.a. [Fr. fumiger; Lat. fumigare — fw 
mus, smoke, and agere, to drive.] To perfume. 

“ With fragrant thyme, that city /umigate."— Dryden. 


FUNC FUNG 


—To apply smoke to: to expose to smoke or gas; to puri-| —Performed by the functions, as of animal or vegetable 
fy from infection, &c.; to medicate or heal by vapors. bodies. 
Fumign'tion, n. L- Lat. fumigatio. | (Hygiene) A pro- Fune'tionalize, v. a. Toassign to some duty or office. 


cess by which the foul gases or impure air of a room 
are disinfected or purified. Any substance burnt, or 
generated by heat, fume, or smoke, isa H: in this man- 
ner the burning of incense, pastils, the vapors of vin- 
egar given off by a hot shovel, the igniting of feathers 
or brown paper, —each and all belong to the class of what 
are called agents of fumigation. Such things, however, 


in general only overpower a previous odor by another | 
more potent or nnwholesome than the first, and are, con- 
sequently, less perfect than those agents which decom- 

the gases on which the noxious smell depeuds, See 


e'tionnlly, adv. By means of the functions, 

Func'tionnry, n. Fr. fonctionnaire| One who dis- 
charges any duty or service; oue who holds a public of- 
fice of trust. 

Fund, n. [Fr. fond; It. fondo; Lat. fundus, ground, 
bottom, foundation, — allied to Lat. funda, a sling, u 
casting-net, a money-purse, and Gr, sphendonz, n band- 
age.) A stock or capital, " He performs all this out of 
his own fund.” ( Dryden.) — Money lent to government, 
constituting the stock of a national. debt, for which in- 
terest is paid; (mostly in the plural ;) as, the funds have 


fallen. — Money or income destined to the payment of 

fe the interest of a public — or for Hu MON of some 

Fu'mi „a. Emitting vapors; w, a fuming dung- permanent object. — Abundance; ample stock or store. 
rings m as, to be in a fuming passion. | Funds, ( Public.) Bee NATIONAL DEBT. 

F. liquors. (Chem.) Certain compounds which exhale —*.a. To provide aud appropriate a fund for paying the 
visible fumes, or in common language smoke, when ex- interest of, as a debt. —'l'o place, as money in a fund, 
posed to air, were «o called by the old chemists. Boyle's Fund able, . That may be converted into a fund, or 
Suming liquor is sulphuret of ammonium; Cadets fu-| interest-bearing investment. 
ming liquor is nn arsenical compound, now termed ozide Fun dament. n. Fr. fondement; Lat. fundamentum, 
of kakodyle; the fuming liquor of Libavius is the un- from fundare, to found, from fundus, the bottom.] The 
hydrous bichloride of tin. seat; the lower part of the body, or its aperture; the 

Fu'mingly. adc. In a rage; angrily. anus, 
Fu'mishness, n. Anger: rage; vexation; passion. Fundamental, a. [Fr. fondamental. See above.) 
Fu'miter, Fu'uirozv, u. Same as FUMATORY, J. v. Serving for the foundation; essential ; important: neces- 
Fum'mel. n. The offspring of a stallion and a she-ass;| sary; primary; leading; as, a fundamental cause, fun- 
a hinny or mule. — Booth. damental laws, 
Fumos'ity, n. The stato of being fumid. (Mus.) A term applicable to either a chord or toa 
Fu'mous, Fu'wr, a. (Fr. fumeuz; Lat. fumosus.] Pro- note: to the former, when its lowest component part is 
ducing fumes; vaporous. the note on which the harmony is fonnded; and to the 
** And puffed the fumy god from out his breast."— Dryden. latter, when it is both the lowest constituent part of a 
Fun, n. A. S. fean, gefean, joys, pleasures, pl. of fen, chord and the note from which the harmony is really 


—— 


Fu'mily, adv, In a smoky manner, 


gefea, from fegan, fagan, to be glad.) Sport; the per- and nominally derived. 
ception or a an of drollery and oddity; frolic; 
mirthful drollery : merriment. (Colloq.) 

“ Don't mind me, though, for all my fun and jokes, 
You bards may find us bloods, good-natur'd folks,” —More, 

Funam'bulate, v.n. [Lat fumis, a rope, and ambulo, 
to walk.) To walk on a rope. 

Funnambuln'tion, n. The act of walking a rope. 

R a. Pertaining to the act of walk- 

ng n rope. 

Funnam'bulo, Funambulus, n. [See Svpra.) One 
who walks or dances upon a rope. 

Funchal, ( foo'shol,) the capital and seaport of the 
island of Madeira, situated in the centre of a large bay 
on the S. coast; Lat. 82° 7' N., Lon. 162 54 W. It is ir- 
regularly built; the streets are narrow, winding, ill- paved. 
and dirty. An old castle, which commands the roads, 


— —— 


Fig. 1058. E 
stands on the top of a steep, black rock, called Loo Rock, 
surrounded by the sea at high water. The entire pro- 
duce of the island, consisting mostly of wine and sweet- 
meats, ia exported from F. Php. 20,000, among whom 
are many English, French, Portuguese, and mulatto and | 
negro freedmen, — See MADEIRA, 

Function, ( f/unl^shon,) n. [Fr. fonction ; Lat. functio, 
from fungi, to perform, to accomplish.) Discharge; per- 
formance ; execution. 

A commoner lu the function of hla public calling."— Swíft. 

—Office or employment; duty; business; charge; post; 

lace, 
P “ The double function of the goddess." — Addison, 

Power or faculty, animal or intellectual. 

The common functions of life.” — Arbuthnot. 

(Physiol.) The proper office of any organ in the ani- 
mal or vegetable economy. Thus the function of the 
lachrymal gland is to secrete tears; of the liver, to so- 
crete bile: of the stomach, gastric juice, the fluid to di- 
gest the food. The three most important of all the fune- 
tions, ns those of the heart, lungs, and brain, are called 
the vital functions, from being necessary for the support 
of the living body. 

( Math.) One quantity is said to be a F. of another, or 
of several others, when ite value depends upon those of 
the latter. Thus the area of a triangle isa F. of its 3 
sides, and y=a + br + cx* is a Hof d. h, e, and z. Func- 
tions receive distinctive names according to the nature 
of the dependence above referred to. Thus the F. above 
written is said to be nn algebraical F. of x, since y is ob- 
tainable from z by the performance of a limited and defi- 
nite number of algebraical operations. Log x, sin z, at, 
on the other hand, are said to be transcendental fano- 
tions of z, and for obvious reasons receive the distinctive 
names of logarithmic, trigonometrical, and exponential 

_ functions, 

Fane'tional, a. Relating to some office or function; 

official, 


—n. A lending or primary principle, rule, law. or article, 
which serves as the groundwork of a system; an essen- 
tial; as, the fundamentals of faith. 

„Men who agree in all fundamentals." — Swift. 

Fundamen'tally. adv. Primarily; originally; es- 
sentially; at the foundation. 

Fund'ed, p.a. Placed in the public funda; as, funded 
property.— Furnished with funds for the regular pay- 
ment of the interest of; as, a fundal debt, 

Fund holder. u. One who has property invested in 
public securities, 

Fun di. or FuspuNGI, n. (Hot) Ree RasPALUM. 

Funding, p.a. Providing funds for payment of the 
interest upon; as, a funding system, — Investing in 
public securities. 

F. system. (Pol. Economy.) See NATIONAL DEBT. 

Fund 'less, a. Destitute of funds 

Fun'dus, n. [Lat a basis.) (Anat.) The base of any 
cone-shaped organ. 


Fun dy. (Bay of,) an arm of the Atlantic Ocean 


between Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick. It is abt. 
170 m. long, and from 30 to 50 m. wide. Opening into 
it are Chiguecto Bay and Mines Channel at the N. ex- 
tremity, and Pa: uoddy Bay near its mouth. It 
receives the St. Johu and St, Croix rivers, and though 
ZI deep, navigation is dangerous. The tide rises here 
to the height of 71 ft., rushing with great and danger- 
ous rapidity, 


p Fünen, Pan. Fyen,] an island of the Danish archi- 


lugo, se] ted from Jütland by the strait called 

ttle Belt; Lat. bet. 559 1/ and 559 38’ N., Lon. bet. 
9° 44’ and 109 63’ E. Area, 1,124 sq. m. Its shores are 
deeply indented; its interior is undulating, and there 
are numerous lakes, streams, and marshes, The soil is 
productive. Products are corn, flax, hemp, and fruit. 
Ezp. Corn, cattle, horses, honey, fruit, Iard, butter, 
leather. It trades principally with Sweden and Nor- 
way. It forms with other islands a prov. of Denmark, 
q.v. Tts chief towns are Odensee, the cap., Svendborg, 
and Nyeborg. Php. 200,000. 

Funeral. n. Fr. funérailles ; L. Lat. funeralia, cere- 
monies observed at an interment, from funus, funeris, 
the procession formed to escort the corpse to the tomb, 
from unn. a wax-torch, from is, rope, — torches 
or links being made of rope with wax or resin about it. 
These were necessary, the funerals among the ancient 
Romans being observed at nicht.] The solemnization 
of a burial; a funeral procession; burial; interment; 
the ceremony of burying a dead body; obsequies; as, 
to see a funeral pass by. — See SEPULTURE, 

E- Used at the interment of the dead; as, funeral 

tes, 

Fune'renl, a. Pertaining to burial; as, a funereal 

rocession, 

; dismal; mournful. “ Funereal tapers.” — Long- 
fellow. 

Fune'renlly, adv. Dismally; darkly; mournfully. 

Fu'nest, a. [Lat. funestus, from funus. Beo above.) 
Dreadful; lamentable; direful. 

Fünfkirchen, (foon/icer-shen,) à town of Hun- 
guy, between the Dravo and the Danube, 140 m. from 

1 e. Its cathedral is the oldest religious edifice in 

Hungary, and occupies the site of a Roman fortress, It 

has manufactures, and considerable trade in wine, to- 

bacco, and gall-nuts. It his warm mineral baths, and 
about 7 m. distant from it is a remarkable staluctitic 

cavern. Php. 19,200. 

Fanga ioi n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of planta, class 
Thallngens, corresponding to the Fungi of de Jussieu, 

and distinguished at certain points from the sea-weeds 

more by habit than by general character. They agree 
with them in their cellular structure and the almost 


constant absence of vascular tissue; while they differ, Fan’gous, a. Lat. fungosus, from fi 
according to our best anthorities, in their scarcely. ever | 
being aquatic, in deriving nntriment from the substarce | 
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on which the: , and in the far lower degree of de 
velopment of the organs of impregnation. ‘They are 
also nearly allied to the Lichens, the latter. being dis 
tinguished by producing gunidia and by deriving their 
nourishment from the air and not from the matrix on 
which they grow, — The H, observes Berkeley, may be 
recognized either as the creatures of corruption — d. e. 
springing from various bodies, whether animal or vege- 
table, in a more or less ndvanced stage of decomiposi- 
lion —or as parasites of living bodies, producing an 
injurious change. The ephemeral toadstools the 
hot-bed, the mushrooms of our rich pastures, the sap- 
balls on decaying trees, the moulds which infest our 
food, and even the tissues of living animals, the mil- 
dew bunt and smut of our corn crops, with many other 
more or less familiar oljects, are so many fungal», wll 
agreeing in the main particulars which we have indi- 
cated; and so differing from the scum of our 
brooks, and the weeds of the sea, though distinguished 
from each other hy essential differences of structure. 
In some, no indications of sexual differences have been 
found, while in others there are bodies which in all 
probability have an especial sexual function, though at 
present we are without actual proof of the fact. Fare 
divided into two great seci characterized by the 
mode in which the reproductive bodies are formed. In 
the one, they are simply the terminal joint or joints of 
the component threads or cells, altered in form from 
those which precede them, and at length falling off and 
reproducing the plant, in which case they are called 
spores, In the other they are formed from the contents 
of certain sacs or asci, and are usually definite in num- 
ber, in which case they are called zporídía, Both 
spores and sporidia may be multicellüjar, and in germi- 
nation give rise to as many thrends of spawn as there are 
cells, These curious plants are 

divisions, variously regarded as ma 

tribes, my 1 *. cmd J. v., 

rooms and sa Is aro well-known examples; Gaster- 
omyceles, or LYCOPERDACE®, * LN represented by ‘the 
puff-balls; Coniomycrtrs, or UREDINACEA, 

the i 


the rust and bunt of corn 

Hyrpnomyceres, Q. v., to. which 

moulds; ASCOMYCETES, 9. v., of morels he 
truffle are examples; and Parsomyceres, g. r., repre- 
sented by the common  bread-mould. — The use of 
Fungi in the organized world is to check exuberant 
growth, to facilitate decomposition, to regulate the bal- 
ance of the component elements of the atmosphere, to 
promote fertility, and to nourish myriads of the smaller 
members of the animal kingdom. They occur in every 
part of the world where the cold is not too intense to 
destroy their spawn, or where there is sufficient moist- 
ure, though they abound the most in moist temperate 
regions. A vast number of species are known, and 
many of these are of great importance to man, either 
from their useful or their mischievous properties. The 
mushroom (see AGARICUS), truffle, and morel, delicacies 
well known at table, and the ergot, so useful in obstetric 
practice, are illustrations of the former; the fly agaric 
and other poisonous species, as well as blight, mildew, 
rust, and brand, and the merulius and others which in- 
duce dry rot, are examples of the latter. 

Fun'gin, n. (Zul.) A genus of Polypes, of which 
there are several species, both recent and fossil, princi- 
pally from the Indian seas They belong to the Mad- 
rephylliva of De Blainville, and consist of animals in 
neurly the lowest state of 
organization; for, although 
they are universally allowed 
to be animals, they are com- 
pletely without the power 
of motion, consisting simply 
of n living 5 film, 
which is endowed with the 
capability of constructing for 
itself a stony support or 
framework, derived from the 
surrouudiug water. In form 
it is generally orbicular or 
oval; mouth superior, trans- 
verse in a large disc, which 
is covered by many thick 
cirriform tentacula; and the 
disc is solidified internally by a calcareous solid polypa- 
rium, of a simple figure. 

Fun'gible, n. L. Lat. res fungibilis, from fungi, te 
perform, and ves, a thing). (Civil Law.) A term ap- 
plied to things that are consumed by their use, as 
wine, oil, &c.; the loan of which is subject to certain 
rules, and governed by the contrast called mutuum, 

Fun’gie Acid, n. (hen.) An acid contained in the 
juice of most pO It ix said to be a mixture of 
citric, malic, and phosphoric acid, 

Fun'giform,o. (H.) Mushroom-headed, — applied 
to any bodies having a short thick figure, one end of 


Fig. 1089. 
THICK-TENTACLED FUNGIA. 
(Pungia erassitentacula.) 


which is much more dilnted than the other. 
Fun'gine, n. (Chem.) The fleshy part of mushrooms 
purified by digestion in hot water, — Brande. 
Fun'gite,n. (Bot) A sort of fossil coral. 
Fungiv'orous, a. [Fr. fungicore ; Lat. ter 
from fungus, a mushroom, and vorure, to evour.] 
Feeding on mushrooms. 
Fun'goid, a. [Lat fungus, and Gr. eidos, shape.) 
Looking like a mushroom; shaped like a fungus. 
Fungos'ity, n. [Fr. fungouté.) The quality of being 
fungous, soft, insubstantial, or non-endurable, like a 
mushroom; unsolid excrescence. 
. a musbroom.] 


Excrescent; spongy; soft; growing suddenly, but not 
substantial or durable ; as, the fungous lips of a wound 


FUR 


Lat., allied to Gr. 


‘gus, u.; pl. Funct, FUNGUSES. 
ran EGN e Fungi, or FUN- 


aun, a sponge.) (Bot.) One of 
GALES, -v. . 
( Surg.) A term applied with several significations. 
Thus, wiry excresceuce from a surface of skin, or mucous 
membrane, or even from deeper parta, is sometimes 
called 4 fungus, more especially if it have a solt, mush- 
room-like character, and a broad short pedicle. W hen 
the pedicle is long and narrow, it is called polypus. The 
w th» to which the term fungus is chiefly upplied are 
those which have the characters of cancer; especially 
zs Auematodes, a very dangerous 010 But fun- 
has yet another application in pathology, to those 
Ein ute incrustations and alterations of the skin which 
are depe nent upon the growth of vegetable parasites. 
‘gg a8 Meliten’sis, n. [Lat.] (Med.) The nume 
esignate a parasitic 


i Seton s to the order Balanophoraceie. 


Ku'/zxná« Re. n. (Lat. funiculus, dim. of funis, a rope.] A 
small cord: a small ligature; a fibre. 

( Bot.) The stalk by which the ovule or the seed is at- 
tached to the placenta. When this stalk is absent, the 
seed is said to be sessile. — See OVULE, SEED. 

Fanm ic ea lar, a. Fr. funiculaire. Seo supra.) Consist- 
ing of a small cord or fibre, or of an assemblage of ropes. 

—Resulting from the tension of a cord. 

Fumic’ss late, a. Forming a sharp, narrow ridge. 

Fu za åR’ a form, a. [Lat. funis a rope, and forma, shape.] 
(Bot.) OF acord-like toughness and flexibility, us certain 
roots of trees. 

Funn is-eambi'licas, n. [Lat.] faaan) The navel- 
string: the cord; that congeries of vessels, of artery, 
vein, nerve, and lymphatic, which the placenta throws 
out, and from the extremity of which the child, or foetus, 
is developed. The connecting link of nutrition and life 

between mother and embryo, and which on the birth 
of the child —a new circulation being established by 
the lungs- is tied and cut. 

Fun K. 72. Ger. funken,a spark; Icel. fûki, rottenness, 
fans, to grow rotten.] A stink; a stench. (Vulgar.) 
Fank, N'unk'ing, n. Great fear accompanied by 

bodily manifestıtions thereof. (A word originating 
and still used at the English public schools.) 
Fun K, v. a. To infect with u stink or stench. (Vulgar.) 
—v. n. To emit or expose a stench or stink. (Vulgur.) 
—To be in great bodily or mental fear; to shrink from 
anything. 
Fun ‘ite, n. (Min. A dark, olive-green coccolite (g. v.) 
from Boksiter in Gothland. 

Funk Grove, in Illinois, a township of McLean co., 
about 11 m. S. W. of Bloomington. 

Funk’ss Mills, in Dwa, a post-office of Decatur co. 

Funks’towag, in Maryland, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., on Antietam Creek, about 77 m. N.W. of An- 
napolis. 

Funkéss’town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Franklin 
co., «bout 10 m. S.E. of Chambersburg. 

Fun“ mel, n. (Lat. infundibulum, from in, and fundere, 
to pour. Of. W. fynzl, an air-hole, a chimney.] A vessel or 
utensil for conveying liquids into close vessels ; a tuunel. 
The shaft or hollow channel of a chimney through 
which smoke ascends. (Called also smoke-stack.) 

(Nur.) The chimney for carrying the smoke from the 
farnace to a convenient height above the deck, and at 
the same time the channel for securing a draught for 
the flues. It is ordinarily of thin iron, and of consider- 
able diameter. They are generally made telescopic, so 
that when no great draught is necessary, they can be 
drawn beyond the reach of wind or shot. 

Fun’mel-form, a. (Bot.) Applied to the calyx, corolla, 
or other organ, when their tube is like a funnel or in- 
verted cone. 

— Ally, adv. In a droll or comical manner. 
un my. a. [From Fux. g. v.] Droll; comical; ridicu- 

ha ; ludicrous; mirthful. 

pay Louis, in Louisiana, a post-office of Catahoula 

Les’ tonville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lycom- 

g Co., on Little Muncy Creek, about 60 m. N. of Har- 

Fw’ It is also called LAIRDSVILLE. 

i Ar, n. (Carpentry.) A piece nailed upon a rafter to 
rengthen it when decayed. 
The n. [ Fr. fourrure, lining; L. Lat. furra ; Ger. futter. 
hi ch gated skins of wild animals, especially of those o 
Eh northern latitudes; such as the wolf, bear, beaver, 
ali hano hair of fur is cleansed, and the skin is generally 
pex tly tanned. The most valuable furs, such as ermine 
or sable, come chiefly from Russia. When unprepared, 
merely dried, the fur-skins go under tho name of 
aw. — See FURRIERT. 

5 *r.) Shields being often covered with the skins of 

bee animals, on which the fur was left, there came to 

2h Sen kinds of fur which were used in coat-armor, 
ena ell as in trimming and lining the robes of knights 

"Sr Nobles, and the mantles which were repress: ted as 

are anding their shields. The principal heraldic furs 

* d. Ermine and erminois (see ERMINE). 2. Vair, 


Fig. 1090. — runs. 
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rupt spelling.) It is said that the furriers used such 
glasses to whiten furs in, aud because they were com- 
monly of an azure (blue) color, the fur in question came 
to be blazoned argent and azure ; whilst counter-vair, in 
which the cups are represented as placed base against 
base, in place of edge to base, us in vair, was or und 
azure. 3. Potent and counter-potent, which are supposed 
to resemble the heads of crutches, placed differently, 
but having the same tinctures — viz., azure and argent. 
(Chem.) The term applied to the incrustation which 

is tormed in the interior of vessels (tea-kettles, boilers 
of steum-engines, &c.,) when calcarcous water has been 
for a considerable time boiled in them. Many spring- 
waters contain carbonate of lime held in solution by 
carbonic acid. When this water is boiled, the acid is 
expelled, and the carbonate is deposited, often iu asso- 
ciation with a little sulphate, forming a liniug more or 
less coherent upon the sides of the vessel. In steam- 
boilers this may be prevented by the addition of a small 
quantity of sal-ummoniac (hydrochlorate of ammonia) 
to the water ; double decomposition takes place, carbon- 
ate of ammonia being formed and volatilized, while 
chloride of calcium remains in solution. 

—A coating of morbid matter collected on the tongue in 
persons affected with fever. 

Tuo downy covering on the skin of certain fruits, as a 
peach, &c. 

a. Pertaining to, or made of, fur. 

v. a. To line, face, or cover with fur. 

—To cover with morbid matter, is the tongue. 

( Arch.) To nail slips of wood to joists, rafters, &c., to 

bring them to an eveu surface, as for lathing. 

Fur'below, n. [Fr. falbalu; Sp. and Pg. faibalá ; 
Ger. fuld-plat, falbel.] A piece of stuff plaited or puck- 
ered on a gown or petticoat; a flounce; the plaited bor- 
der of a petticoat or gown. 

„To change a flounce, or add a furbelow."— Pope. 


v. a. To put a furbelow upon; to adorn with ornamental 
appendages of dress, or speech. 


And furbelow the plain discourse." — Prior. 


Fur'bish, v.a. Fr. fourbir, allied to Lat. purus, clean, 
nnd Eng. rub. ro rub or scour to brightness; to pol- 
ish; to burnish; as, to furbish a spear or sword. 

Fur'bisher, n. (Fr. fourbisseur.) One who polishes 
or makes bright by rubbing; one who cleans. 

Fur'ente, Fur'cnted, a. [L. Lat. furcatus, from 
furca, a fork.] Forked; branching like the prongs of 
a fork. 

Furca'tion, n. A forking; a branching like the tines 
of a fork. 

Furcif'erous, a. (Lat. furcifer, a yoke-bearer, a knave, 
a scoundrel, from furca, a fork, a partially split stick, 
and ferre, to bear.) Culprits among the ancient Romans 
were frequently punished by having the neck inserted 
in a forked piece of wood, while the hands were fastened 
to both ends or prongs.) Scoundrelly ; knavish ; rascally. 

Fur'eula, n. [Lat. dim. of furca, a fork.) (Anat.) The 
clavicle. 

Fur'cular, a. Furcate; branching like the tines of a 
fork. 

Fureed poor, ( foo-reed-poor',) or FURIDPUR, a town and 
dist. of British India, pres. Bengal; Lat. between 23? and 
210 N., Lon. bet. 89° 30’ and 90° 15' E. Its surface is 
low, barely rising above the level of the sea, and inter- 
sected by numerous branches or feeders of the Ganges. 
Area of dist. 2,052 sq. m. Pop. 860,000. 

Furfur, n. [Lat., bran.) Scurf or dandruff that grows 
upon the skin, more especially on the head, with some 
likeness to bran. 

Furfura'ceous, a. [Lat. furfuraceus, from furfur, 
bran.] Scaly; branny; scurfy. 

(Med.) Applied to certain eruptions in which the cu- 
ticle peels off in scales; also to a bran-like sediment 
which is sometimes observed in the urine. 

Furfu’‘ramide, n. (Chem.) A whitish, crystalline, in- 
soluble substance formed by the action of ammonia on 


furfurole. Form. CHN 
Fartara tion, n. The falling of dandruff from the 
h 


Furfurine, n. (Chem.) A substance formed by boil- 
ing furfuramide with potash. It appears in white, silky 
needles, and is a powerful base, forming. with acids, a 
series of beautiful salts. It is isomeric with furfuramide. 

Fur'furole, n. (Lat. furfur, bran.) (Chem.) A pale 
yellow oily substance with the odor of bitter almonds, 
slightly soluble in water, and becoming brown on expo- 
sure to the air. It accompanies the formic acid made 
by distilling starchy matters with binoxide of man 
nese and sulphuric acid, but is prepared in quantity by 
distilling the bran with half its weight of dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, and forcing a current of steam through the mix- 
ture. The F.distils over with water. Form. Cy4H40,. 
It is also called oil of ants. 

Fur'farous, a. (Lat. furfur, bran.] Made or composed 
of bran. “ Furfurous bread." — Sydney Smith. 

Furibun'dal, a. [Lat. furibundus, from furia, rage, 
and abundare, to abound.] Full of rage. 

Fu'ries, n. pl. (Lat. Furix.] ( Myth.) The three daugh- 
ters of Nox and Achero, or of Pluto and Proserpine, also 
called the Eumenides. Sometimes they were represented 
young and beautifnl, with or without serpents twining 
about their heads, These avenging deities of the an- 
cients were called Alecto, Megara, and Tisiphone, to 
which some ndd Nemesis. They were supposed to be 
the ministers of the gods, to execute their irrevocable 
decrees; hence their stern aspect and inexorable will. 
Their sphere of action was consequently both in the in- 
fernal regions, to punish condemned souls, and on the 
earth, to rack the gnilty conscience and chastise by men- 
tal torments. The most usual mode of typifying the Fu- 
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ries was by giving them a grim and frightful aspect, 
black and bloody garments, serpents, instead of ir 
twining round their heads, with a burniug torch in one 
hand and a whip of scorpions in the other, and always 
attended by Terror, Paleness, Rage, and Death, 

Furi'na. (t. The goddess of robbers, worshipped 
at Rome. Some say that she is the sume as the Furies. 
Her festivals were called Furineia. 

Furios'ity, n. [Lat. furiositas.] The state of beiog in 
a rage, or of being stark mad. 

Furio'so, adr. [It.] (Mus.) Vehemently. 

Fu'rious, a. (Fr. /urieuz; Lat. furiosus, from furere, 
to rage, furiz, violent passion.] Raging; fleroe; vio- 
lent; transported with passion. — Impetuous; vehe- 
ment; as, a furious tide. — Frantic; frenzied. 

“The actions of furious men and idiots." — Hooker. 

Fu’riously, adv. With impetuous motion or agitation ; 
violently; vehemently. 

Fu'riousness, n. Impetuous motion or rushing; vio- 
lent agitation. — Madness; frenzy; rage. 

Furl, v. a. (Fr. ferler, freler — allied to Eng. fardle ; Ger. 
Jardel.) (Naut.) To roll the sail up and confine it 
closely to the yard; the sail being gathered up by the 
men on the yard, the leech or edge is passed along the 
yard to the middle or bunt, where the body of the sail, 
the foot and clews, are collected. In this way the sails 
of a man-of-war are removed nearly ont of sight in an 
almost incredibly short space of time. 

Furlong, n. |A.S. furíang, from fur, a furrow, and 
lang, length.] A measure of length; the eighth part of 
a mile; forty poles or perches. 

Furlough, (Jo,) n. 3 forlo ; Dut. verlaf ; Ger. 
verlaub, urlaub.) ( Mi.) ve of absence from duty or 
service granted by a commanding officer to a non-com- 


missioned officer or privateof his command, for a limited 
time. 

—v. a. ( Mil.) To grant leave of absence for a limited time 
to a non-commissioned officer or private in the army. 

Fur’menty, n. Same as FRUMENTI, q. v. 

Furnace. (Fur ness.) n. (Fr. fourneau, fournaise; It. 

Jornace; Lat. fornaz, from root fer, found in furnus, an 
oven, fervere, to be hot.] An apparatus to contain com- 
bustible matter, and supplied with air in various ways 
to facilitate its combustion. Furnaces are extensively 
used in manufactories where great heat is required for 
the reduction of ores, the working or fusion of metals, 
and for many other purposes. They, of course, vary 
grently in size, shape, aud construction, according to tlie 
purposes for which they are used. In glass-works, pot- 
teries, and similar manufactories, furnaces are required 
that give a steady heat, and a fire sufficiently lurge to 
keepa great quan- 
tity of material at 
a high tempera- 
ture. In furnuces 
ſor steam-boilers, 
intensity of heat 
is not so much 
wanted as & great 
quantity for a 
rapid production 
of steam. For the 
smaller opera- = 
tionsin chemistry = 7 
a variety of fur- Fig. 1091. — SEFSTROM FURNACE. 
naces are in use. 
Fig. 1091 represents a convenient one called the Sefstrom 
furnace, with which iron may be extracted from hæ- 
matite. It consists of two iron cylinders with a space 
(B) between them, into which the air is forced through 
the tube (C) by a double-action bellows. The inner cyl- 
inder has a fire-clay lining (D). through which 4 or 6 
copper tubes (E) admit the blast to the fuel. The fire- 
clay crucible (A) contains the substance to be heated, 
and imbedded in the fuel. For most purposes of the lab- 
oratory, however, various forms of gns-furnaces are in use, 
which in many respects are greatly to be preferred to 
any other kind. Furnaces are divided into two kinds, 
air or wind furnaces, and blast furnaces. In the former 
the nir is conducted through the fire Ly the draft of a 
funnel or chimney, and in the latter the action of bel- 
lows, fans, or some other pneumatic apparatus supplies 
the air. In all ordinary furnaces a large amount of 
heat is wasted in the current of heated products escap- 
ing from the chimney. A portion of this heat is neces- 
sary for the draft, and in boiler-furnaces it is found that 
the temperature of the air escaping from the chimney 
must not be less than from 500° to 600 F. In practice 
it is found that twice as mnch air must be supplied as 
is necessary for combustion in order to effect the removal 
of the products of combustion with sufficient rapidity. 
See BLAST F., PuppLING F., REVERBERATORY £F. 

Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 

Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mercer co, 

Furnace Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Clarion 
River in Elk co, 

Furnace Hollow, in Connecticut. See STAFFORD. 

Furnace Village. in Connecticut, a village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 50 m. W.N.W. of Hartford. 

Furneaux, ( foor'no,) the name of a group of islands 
in Bass Strait, between Australia and Tasmanin, discov- 
ered in 1773 by the English navigator Furneaux. The 
largest is Great Island, 35 m. long and 10 m. broad, Lat. 
409 8., Lon. 148° E.— A single island in the Pacific 
Ocean, Lat. 17° 8., Lon. 1439 6’ W. 

Furneaux Strait, separates the middle and 8. is- 
lands of the New Zealand chain. 

Furnes, ( foorn,) a town of Belgium in West Flanders, 
4 m. from the sea, 15 m. from Ostend. Four important 
lines of canal meet at this town. Pop. 5,646. 

Furnish, v. a. [Fr. fournir, to provide, from Lat 
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JSurnus, an oven, because by it bread is provided.] To 
supply or provide with anything wanted or necessary. 
— To supply ; to store, as with knowledge. — To equip; 
to fit up, us a house, with furniture. — To fit for un ex- 
pedition; to equip, as an army, u fleet, ete. 

Furnished, p.a. Supplied; garnished; fitted with 
necessaries. 

Fur'nisher, n. [Fr. fournisseur.] One who supplies 
or fits out. 

Furniture, n. [Fr. fourniture. See FUnxisn.] Goods, 
vessels, utensils, and other appendages, necessary or 
convenient for house-keeping; chattels: movables; ef- 
fects. — The necessary appendages to various employ- 
ments or arts; as, the furniture of a printing-press — 
Appendages; eqnipage ; us, horse-furniture, table-fur- 
niture. — Ornaments; decorations. 

See the barge be ready, 
And fit it with such furniture as suits." — Shaks. 
(Mus.) An organ-stop or register, consisting of two 
or more ranks of pipes to each note, all of a higher 
pitch than the 15th stop. 

Fur' nius, a friend of Horace, who was consul, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his elegant historical writings. 

Fu'ror, Furo're, n. jr from Lat. furere, to rage.] 
Fury; rage; madness; frenzy; enthusiasm. 

Furred, p.a. Covered with fur. 

—Thickened by the addition of strips of boards. 

Farrier, ». A dealer in furs. 

—One who dresses furs. 

Fur riery,n. Furs in general; the trade in furs ; dress- 
ing of furs. — Fur, on account of its warmth, its dura- 
bility, and its beauty, is well adapted for winter clothing. 
In cold climates men would naturally avail themselyes of 
the warm covering with which nature had provided the 
animals around him; and before they had learned the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, the skins of beasts fur- 
nished a convenient and easily prepared material for 
clothing. We find, consequently, that, excepting the sin- 
confessing garinents of fig-leaves,the first articles of cloth- 
ing mentioned in the history of the race, are the coats of 
skins with which Adam and Eve were clothed on their 
expulsion from the garden, (Gen. ii -) The Israelites 
used badgers’ skins, and rums' skins dyed red, as bang- 
ings for the tabernacle, (Er. xxxix. 34.) Ancient he 
rocs among the Greeks and Romans are represented as 
clothed in skins, and though the Romans at a later date 
regarded skins as the clothing of barbarous times and 
races, yet in the 2d or 3d century of the Christian æra, 
fur dresses appear to have been held in high estimation 
among them. There is frequent mention in ancient 
histories of the use of furs for clothing by various na- 
tions. The fur of the beaver, which animal was known 
as the Pontic dog, was in use in the 4th century; and 
the productiveness of Siberia in furs was the chief in- 
ducement to the Russians to make its conquest. In 
early times furs appear to have constituted the whole 
riches of some northern countries; they were the chief 
articles of export, taxes were paid in them, and they 
were the medium of exchange. Such is still the case 
among the Indians of our own territories. In the llth 
century fars had become fashionable throughont Eu- 
rope, and the practice was adopted of dyeing them, 
generally of a red color. In the time of Louis IX. of 
France the use of furs was carried to a great pitch of 
extravagance, and it is said that 746 ermines were re- 
quired for the lining of one of his surcoats. The use of 
the choicer furs, as the ermine, &c., was restricted to the 
royal families and the nobility, and served as badges of 
rank. In 1337 the use of furs had become common in 
England. Edward III. prohibited their use to those who 
were not able to expend £100 per annnm. In the 16th 
century a fur-trade was opened between the English and 
Russians, but Queen Elizabeth prohibited the wearing 
of foreign furs, and the trade was abandoned. The col- 
lection of furs early engaged the attention of the first 
settlers of the northern provinces of our own country. 
For trifling compensation the Indians were induced to 
part with their stores of furs, and stimulated to exer- 
tion in the chase. The French themselves became ex- 
pert hunters and explorers, Forts were established in 
the Indian territory to control and protect the trade, 
and the one at Mackinaw soon became an important 
central point. The importance of the trade soon en- 
gaged the attention of influential parties connected with 
the English government. In 1670 a charter of incor- 
poration was granted by Charles II. to Prince Rupert, 
the Duke of Albemarle, and others, giving them pos- 
session of the unoccupied territory within the entrance 
of Hudson's Straits, This was the origin of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and their charter gave them the monop- 
oly of all the trade in those regions. The Company 
claimed the entire territory north of a line from Hud- 
son's Bay west to the Pacific, excepting the portions oc- 
cupied by the Russians and French, and were soon in 
successful and vigorous operation, Notwithstanding the 
persistent opposition of the French and others, who re- 
sisted their claims, they continued to prosper, their 
forts were extended into the interior, and their power 
throughout their territory was supreme. In the latter 
part of last century, a new company was organized of 
Canadian merchants, under the nameof the North West 
Company, with their head-quarters at Montreal. They 
extended their operations west to the rivers that flow to 
the Pacific, and erected forts or factories there about the 
year 1505. This company became a formidable rival of 
the Hudson's Bay Company in the fur-trade. They ac- 
quired possession of Astoria, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, in 1813. In 1821 the two companies were 
united in one, under the name of the Hudson's Bay Co, 
In 1855 their capital of $2,000,000 yielded a profit of 
about 6 per cent. 


Their great sales of furs take place in | 
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London in March and September of each year. Leipsic 
is a famous mart in this trade, and a great annual sale 
is held there. The prosecution of the fur-trade led to 
the early settlement of the western territories of the 
U.S. In 1762 a company was formed at New Orleans, 
which, in 1763, founded an establishment on the site of 
St. Louis, and gave it the name it now bears. 1t soon 
became a place of importance in the trade. The fur- 
traders explored the vast regionslying west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and no obstacles or dangers were sufficient to 
long check their enterprise. Their furs, collected from 
the most distant sources, were run in canoes down the 
rapids of tlie streams, and when necessary packed upon 
men s backs for trausportation around falls and shoals, 
At New Orleans they were exchanged for groceries, or at 
Mackinaw for English goods, — but little money being 
seen in the transactions. In 1804 the average annual 
value of furs collected at St. Louis, for the 15 preceding 
yes, was $205,750. The number of deer-skins was 
158,000; bear, 5.100; otter, 8,000; beaver, 30,900 Ibs, 
Of the buffalo, which is now the most important, only 
850. In 1508 the Missouri Fur Company was established 
in St. Louis, and by them the first post was established 
on tlie Columbia River. This Company was dissolved in 
1812. For 40 years, down to 1847, the annual value of 
the fur-trade to St. Louis is estimated to have been from 
$200,000 to 300,000 ; but its importance to the country at 
large in developing the western territories was much 
greater, In 1754 John Jacob Astor embarked in the fur- 
trade. He first purchased furs in Montreal, but in 1808 
he obtained a charter from the N.Y. legislature for the 
American Fur Co., founded with a capital of $1,000,000. In 
1811 this corporation was merged in the South West Com- 
pany. In 1510 Mr. Astor was associated with the Pacific 
Fur Company, and an expedition was sent out by sea to 
the mouth of the Columbia, and another across the con- 
tinent to the same point. Similar expeditions were to 
be sent exch year, Mr. Astor bearing the expense, and 
his associates who devoted themselves to the enterprise 
receiving half the profits. Misfortunes attended the 
enterprise, and in 1813 his principal Canadian partner 
treacherously disposed of the property and settlement 
on the Pacific coast tothe North West Company. Mr. 
Astor's operations were, after this, confined to the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains, his principal estab- 
lishment being at Mackinaw. Up to 1848 tho fur-trade 
of Minnesota was its principal business. In 1856 the 
value of skins exported from St. Panl was $97,253.56. 
It has greatly increased since, and St. Paul is becoming 
a great outlet and depot for the fur-trade. Concerning 
the value of the fur-trade of our newly-acquired terri- 
tory of Alaska, it is not easy to form a correct judgment, 
as the protits of the trade of the Russian-American 
Compuny depended on the secrecy with which it was con- 
ducted. The company insured its yearly shipments for 
$600,000 in gold, and as the furs, by the time they reached 
the dealers, doubled and quadrupled in price, the market- 
value may be conuted at not much less than $0,000.000. 
The following are the animals whose skins nre princi- 
pally used for furs. The raccoon (procyon lotor) is 
found in America. The fur of the beaver (castor Amert- 
canus) was formerly prized in the mannfacture of hats. 
Cheaper materials have been substituted, and the de- 
mand has nearly ceased. It is still used for collars and 
guntlets. The chinchilla (chinchilla lanigira), an an- 
imal between the squirrel and the rabbit, is found in 8. 
American countries. The skins of the black bear (ursus 
Americanus), and the grizaly bear (ursus horribilis), 
are used for sleigh-robes, &c., and of the brown bear (L. 
Isabellinus), for articles of ladies’ dress. The fisher is a 
N. American animal larger than the sable, with longer 
and fuller fur. Foxes, of which the most valuable is 
the black or silver. The lynx (felis Canadensis and F. 
rufa). The marten or sable; of these the most valua- 
ble is the crown or Russian, the skin of the Mustela 
zibellina, the use of which is monopolized by the im- 
perial family of Russia. The Hudson Bay sable is con- 
sidered another species (M. Canadensis). The pine mar- 
ten ( M. abietum), and the stone marten (M. sazerum), 
are European sables, The French excel in dyeing the 
latter, hence it is often known as French sable. The 
mink ( M. risen) is found iu N. America, and sometimes 
passed off for a real Russian sable. The ermine (M. 
erminea) is a small animal only 10 or 12 inches in 
length, resembling the common weasel. In the winter 
season its fur changes from a dingy brown to a pure 
white. Itis found only in Russia, Sweden, and Norway, 
The lower part of the tail is jet black. Its use in some 
countries is restricted to the royal family. The musk- 
rat or musquash (fiber zibethicus); its fur is used prin- 
cipally by hatters. The otter (Lutra vulgaris, L. (un- 
adensis) is found mostly in America. ‘The sea-otter 
(enhydra marina), found in the N. Pacific Ocean, and 
many varieties of the seal (phoca), furnish useful furs, 
The squirrel (sciurus vulgaris) furnishes a vast amount 
of fur. It is estimated that Russia furnishes annually 
23,000,000 skins. The fitch or European polecat (mus- 
tela putorius), the skunk (meplutis Americana), the 
glutton (gulo luscus), the rabbit, the hare, the badger, 
the cat, the black Astrakhan lamb, and many other an- 
imals, afford furs valuable for various purposes of use or 
ornament, Skins are commonly only dried in the sun 
or before the fire, before being sent to market; some- 
times they are steeped in a solution of alum. They 
must be perfectly dry before packing. to prevent putre- 
faction. When stored, they must be protected from 
dampness, and frequently overhauled and packed with 
camphor to save them from injury by moths. To dress 
the finer furs, they are usually placed in tubs with ran- 
eid butter, and trampled upon by the feet. The bits of 
flesh are removed by rubbing with a strip of iron, and 
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the grease removed by again trampling them with saw- 
dust. ‘The cutter then selects from a great number of 
skins parts of the same shades of color, so that when 
put together each article may present a uniform color. 
Furs for felting are cleansed of flesh, damped and pressed 
straight, and then sheared, by which operation the 
long coarse hair is cut off close to the fur. The fur is 
then cut off with broad knives. In the case of the fur 
of the beaver, it is cut with a machiue, but most pelta 
are too uneven to permit its use. Skins taken in winter 
are known as seasoned, and are far superior in quality 
to those taken at other times, which are known as un- 
seasoned. During the year ending June 30, 1881, the 
value of furs and dressed fur-skins received from for- 
eign countries into the U. S. amounted to $4,205,889, 
while our exports were valued at $5,444,769. Most of 
the furs of commerce are collected from the U. S. and 
Canada. The chief fur market of the world is London. 

Fur’ring, n. (Carp) A term for slips of wood nailed 
to joists, rafters, &c., to bring them to an even surface 
by lathing, &c. — Brande. 

Fur'row, n. [A. S. fur, fur, fyrh ; Ger. furche. Ct. 
Lat. porca, the ridge between two furrows, so called 
from its resemblance to the back of a gow.) A trench in 
the earth made by a plough. 

“Then plows for seed the fruitful furrows broke." — Dryden, 

A long narrow trench or channel in wood or metal; a 
groove. — A hollow made by wrinkles in the face; as, 
the furrows of age. 

r. a. To cut afurrow; to make furrows in; to plough.— 
To make long, narrow channels or grooves in; to chan- 
nel. — To wrinkle, as the face. 

Fur'rowed, p.a. Cut in furrows; having longitudi- 
nal channels, grooves, or ridges. 

Fur'rowy. u. Full of furrows ; furrowed; as, the fur- 
rowy billows. 

Furruckabad’, (“Happy Residence,“) a fortified 
town, and cap. of a dist., pres. Bengal, in Hindostan, abt. 
1 m. from the Ganges; Lat. 279 33“ N., Lon. 70° 33’ E. It 
is a neat, healthy place. Pop. 70,000, — The District has 
an area of 1,909 sq. m. Products are principally cotton, 
tobacco, and indigo. Pop. 855,000. 

Fur'ry, a. Covered with fur; dressed in fur; as, a 
Surry mantle. 

—Consisting of fur or skins. 

^ To seize their furry spoils.” — Dryden. 

Fürst, WALTER. ( foorst,) one of the founders of Swiss 
freedom and independence. Heading some brave men, 
he took and destroyed some forts belonging to tlie Aus- 
trians; which was the first step, in 1307, to the restora- 
tion of Switzerland as an independent nation, See TELL, 
and MELCHTHAL. 

Fürst, Dr. JULIUS, a learned Judaistic author, B. in Posen, 
1805. Belonging to a Jewish family, he is one of the 
best read men of the present day in Hebrew and Rab- 
binical lore, as well as a proficient in Gentile classical 
literature. F. is Professor of Hebrew, Syriac, and Tal- 
mudical literature at Leipzig University. and has written 
many learned treatises on subjects connected with tlie 
religion, literature, and history of his people. His chief 
works are the magnificent JJebrew Concordance (thick 
fol., 1,428 pp.). and his Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Hebrew Literati and Savans. 

Fürst'enberg, the nume of several towns in Germany, 
none of them with a pop. above 2,500. 

Fürstenwalde, a town of Prussia, on the Spree, 30 
In. S. E. of Berlin. Manuf. Woollens and linens, with an 
active river-trade. Pop. 7,298. 

Fürth, (ort.) a town of Bavaria, in Middle Franconia, 
on the Regnitz, 5 m. N.W. of Nuremberg. The town is 
irregularly built, but contains many good houses. It has 
numerous factories of glass, mirrors, chandeliers, and 
fancy articles. Pop. 21,000. 

Fur'ther, a. [A. S. furthra, comp. of forth, far. See 
Fonrn.] More or most distant; farther ; as, the further 
end of the lane. — Ulterior; additional. 

What further need of witnesses ?" — Matt. xxvi. 65. 

—adv. [A. S. furthor.] To agreater distance. — In addi- 
tion; moreover. 

—v. a. [A. S. fyrdherian; Ger. férdern.] To help for- 
ward; to promote; to advance onward; to forward; to 
help or assist. 

Further my design." — Dryden. 

Fur'therance, n. A helping forward; promotion; 
advancement. 

Fur'therer, n. One who helps to advance; a promoter. 

Fur'thermore, adv. Moreover; besides; iu addition 
to what has been said. 

Fur'thermost, a. Most remote. 

Fur'thest, a. [A. S. fordhest; forthest, sup. of forth, 
far.] Most advanced, either in time or place. 

—adv. At the greatest distance. 

Fur'tive, a. [Fr. furtif; Lat. ivus, from fur, a 
thief] Obtained by theft; stolen; sly; as, furtive 
glances, 

| Fur’tively, adv. By stealth; in a furtive manner. 

\Fa’runcle, n. [Lat. furunculus, dim. of fur, a thief. 
It is used also in the sense of a running sore or boil.) 
(Med.) An inflammatory tumor commonly known as à 
Bot, q. v. 

Fu'ry.n. [Lat. furia, most frequently furiz, violent 
passion, from furor,a rage, from furere, to rage.) A 
violent rushing ; an impetuous motion; as, the fury of 
the waves. — Rage; a storm of anger. 

“| oppose my patience to his fury." — Shaks. 

Madness; frenzy.— Turbulence; fierceness ; as, the fury 
of wild beasts. — Enthusiasm. 

“Inspired with a divine fury." — Sidney. 
( Myth.) One of the Furies, q. v. — Hence, a stormy, 
turbulent, and violent woman. 
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Fa ry-and-Hece'la Strait, in British N. America, 
between Cockburn Island and. Melville Peninsula, con- 
nectinz Fox Channel with the Gulf of Bovthia; Lat. 70° 
N., Lon. 85° W. 

Fury Point, on the W. const of N. Somerset Island, 

in British N. America; Lat. 70° 40 30” N., Lon. 91° 52’ W. 

Furze, u. [^ S. fyrs.] (Bot.) See ULEX. 

Fu mxe-chat, n. (Zl) See SAXICOLA. 
Far’zen, Furzy,a. Overgrown with furze; full of 
rse. 


A, aà river of the United States of Colom- 
e Magdalena River abt. 52 m. W.N.W. of 


Bogota- m 

Fuszem as, ( fu-zai'nus,)n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, or- 
der Santalacee, The species F. acuminatus yields the 
Quandang nut of Australia, au edible fruit resembling 
the almond in flavor. 

Fa‘sarole,n. [Fr., from It. fusarusla, a spindle, or the 
shaft of acolumn, dim. of fuso; Lat. fusus, a spindle.) 
(A rch.) A moulding or ornament placed immediately 
under the echinus in the Doric, Tonic, and Composite 
capitals = the shaft of a column, pilaster, or pillar. or that 

part comm preheuded between the shaft and the capital. 

Fusea’ tion, u, (Lat. fuscatio, from fuscus, dark, or 
dark-brown.) Actof blackening, darkening, obscuring, 
or rendering swarthy or dusky, 

Fusecime, (eine,) n. [Lat. fuscus, dusky.) (Chem.) 
A brown coloring-matter obtained from empyreumatic 

s. 

Fuseite. ( fus'site,) n. [Fr. fuscite, from Lat. fuscus, 
dark.] (Min.) Sane as Wexnegrite, q. v. 

Fuscobal'tia, n. (Chem) See CoBaLT. 

Fus’coms, 4. [Lat. fuscus, dark.] Dark; swarthy; 
dusky; brown. 

Fuse, (Are, v. a. [Lat. fundere, fusum, to pour out.] 
To liquefy by heat; to render fluid; to dissolve. 

r. m. To be reduced from a solid toa fluid state by heat. 

—n. (Sun.) A case of wood or metal, containing an ar- 

rangement for igniting the bursting charge in a shell. 
For smooth-bored guns the fuse is ignited by the gas 
from the powder passing round the shell; but for rifled 
guns by a percussive arrangement, set in action by the 
shock of the discharge. The fuse fits into tlie fuse-hole 
of the shell, which is sometimes furnished with a socket 
or pouch. 

Fused, p.a. Melted; liquefied. 

Fuse, n. (Fr. fuscz, a spindle full, from fuscau, a spin- 
die: Lat. fusus.] ( Horolog y.) In watch-making, that part 
of the machinery about which the chain is wound, and 
which is immediately acted upon by the main-spring 
(Fig. 1092). The use of the fusee is to eqnulize the ac- 
tion of thespring. In proportion as the spring becomes 
un wound, its effort continually relaxes; so that if the 
first whee! were attached to the barrel, as is often the 
case im common watches, the inequality of the impel- 
ling power would produce a corresponding inequality in 
the rate of going. In order to correct this, one end of 
the chain is attached to and wound round the barrel in 
which the main-spring is contained; while the other 
end is coiled about the fusee, which has a conical shape, 
and is fixed on 

the axis of the 
first wheel. The 
principle gen- 
erally adopted 
for determining 
the figure of a 
fusee is, that its 
radius, at any 
point to which the chain is a tangent, should be in- 
versely as the tension of the chuin in that position, 
Within certain limits this is nearly true; and if we as- 
sume with Hooke that the force of a spring is propor- 
tional to the distance to which it is drawn from the 
position of rest, and also lay aside all consideration of the 
length of the chain wrapt about the fusee.it would be easy 
to show that the fusee should be the solid generated by 
the revolution of the equilateral hyperbola about ita 
asymptote, This conclusion is, however, by no means 
correct; but though the subject has been treated by 
Several eminent mathematicians, very little practical 
advantage has been derived from their theoretical in- 
vestigations. In fact, a moderate approximation to the 
true fiure (whatever that may be) is all that can be at- 

Fast in practice, and indeed all that is necessary. 
nece, m. (Fr. fusil, a gun, from feu, fire.) (Mil) A 

ent musket or firclock; a fusil. Johnson. — A fuse. 

Fu's. track of a buck. 

Sel-oil, or Fousel-oil, n. (Chem.) The hydrated 


oxide of amyl. 

Y, n. [Fr. fusibilité, from Lat. fusibilis. 
afi low.] Quality of being convertible from a solid to 
whine stato by heat. With few exceptions, all solids 
ch ich Can bear a high temperature without undergoing 
Thi al change, may be melted. Many substances 
An are popularly regarded as infusible — as, for ex- 
h Ple, Platinum and flint — readily fuse before the oxy- 

2 rogen blow-pipe, or between the poles of a powerful 
R Yanic battery; even carbon has been partially fused 
whine last-named means. There are many substances 
b Ch cannot be melted because they are decomposed 
2 the Action of heat. Thus, wood and many other or- 
whic Compounds are decomposed into certain gases, 
Yen escape, and into carbon and fixed salts, which are 
into Similarly, carbonate of lime (chalk) is decomposed 

ta Carbonic acid gas and lime at a temperature below 
fusing-point. If, however, 


we prevent the gas from| 
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escaping by confining the carbonate of lime in a her- 
metically closed. gun-barrel, it can be melted at a high 
furnace-heat. 

Fu'sible, a. [Fr., from Lat. fusihilis, from fundere, 
fusum, to pour out, to melt.] That may be melted or 
liquefied. 

Fusible Metals. (Gem.) Many of the alloys fuse 
ata temperature less than that required to melt the 
most fusible of their constituent metals. Thus a mix- 
ture of 5 parts bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin, melts 
below 2122. Oneof 3 parts cadmium, 15 bismuth. 8 lead, 
and 4 of tin, fuses at 140° F. As they expand on cooling, 
they are of great use to the die-sinker, who is enabled to 
take a sharp cast of his work at a comparatively low 
temperature. The first of these alloys has been ob- 
tained in crystals, thus proving that it is a true chemi- 
cal compound. 

Fu'siform, a. [Fr. fusiforme, from Lat. fusus, a spin- 
dle, and forma, shape.) (Bot.) Shaped like a spindle. 

Fu'sil, Fusile, a. [Fr. fusil^; Lat. fusis, from 
fundere, fusum, to melt.] pable of being melted ; 
liquefiable by heat. 

„A kind of fusil marble." — Woodward. 

—Running by the force of heat. 

„And the stubborn flint turn into a fusil sea." — Philips. 

Fu'sil.. [Fr. fusil, a rifle; It. focile, from Lat. focus, 
a hearth,in L. Lat., a fire.) A small light musket or 
firelock. 

—[See Fusfr.] (Her.) A bearing of arhomboidal figure, 
onger and more acute than a lozenge. 

Fusilade', n. [Fr. fusillade, from fusil. See Supra.) 
( Mil.) A discharge of muskets; a shooting or firing. 
—v.a. To shoot down by a simultaneous discharge of fire- 

nrms. 

Fusileer', Fusilier’, n. [Fr. fusilier, from fusil. See 
Supra.) (Ml) Originally, a soldier armed with the fu- 
sil. 
or rifle, and the term Fusilier is simply an historical title 
borne by a few English regiments. 

Fusing, p.a. Melting: liquetying. 

Fusing-point. The degree of temperature at which 
solids assume the liquid form. 

Fusion, ( /u'zhon,) n. [Fr., from Lat. fusio, from fun- 
dere, fusum, to pour out or melt.] Act of melting or 
rendering fluid by heat, without tlie aid of a &olvent; 
as, the fusion of ice. — State of being melted or dis- 
solved by heat; a state of fluidity or flowing in conse- 
quence of heat.—“ Metals in fusion do not flame." 
CNewton.) — The blending or uniting two or more things 
into one; state of being blended or united; as, the fu- 
sion of various tribes. 

Fu'some, a. [A. S. fis, ready, fysan, to hasten.) Hand- 
some; neat. (Prov. Eng.) 

Fuss, n. (A. S. fais, ready, quick, from fysan, to husten] 
Undue haste, bustle, or importance; tumult ; much ado 
about trifles. (Colloq.) 

. u. To makea bustle, or ado; to be unduly anxious 
about trifles; as, to fuss over one's work. 

Fus'sily, adv. In a busy manner; with overmuch 
noise or anxiety. 

Fuss'ville, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Waukesha co. 

Fus'sy, a. Moving and acting with fuss; bustling. 

Fust, n. (It. fusto, from Lat. fustis, a stick or staff; Fr. 
Jat.) (Arch.) The trunk or shaft of a column, 

—A strong smell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 

Fus'tet, n. Fr. fustet; Sp. fustete; L. Lat. fustetus, 
from Lat. fustis, stick, staff, —eometimes, though rarely, 
and in baser Lat., a tree.) (Chem.) A fugitive yellow 
dye obtained from the wood of hus cotinus. 

Fust'inn, n. [Fr. futaine.) (Manuf.) A species of cot- 
ton cloth somewhat similar in manufacture to velvet, 
having, in addition to the warp and weft, a species of 
pile, consisting of other threads doubled together, which 
are thrown up in ridges and conceal the original warp 
and weft, which are the groundwork of the fabric. 
When in the loom, this pile presents the appearance of 
a set of loops; but these are afterwards cut in two and 
sheared down. The fustian, when polished and finished, 
presents an evenly-ribbed surface on the exterior, The 
best descriptions of this class of goods are those known 
as cotton-velret and velveteen; but besides these there 
are moleskin, corduroy, and several other kinds. For 
further information on the subject see Wravina. 

(Lit.) A forced, bombastic style of writing, abound- 
ing with metaphors or other rhetorical figures 

—Mere stuff; bombast; an inflated style of writing; a 
swelling style. 

*! Chance thonghts, when govern'd by the close, 
Oft rise to fustian, or descend to prose. — Smith. 

—a. Made of the stuff called fustian. 

—Swelling in style above the dignity of the thoughts or 
subject; too pompous; ridiculously tumid ; bombastic ; 
as, a fustian description. 

Fust‘ianist, n. A bombastical and inflated writer. 

Fus'tic, n. [Sp.fuste.] (Chem.) A yellow dye-stuff. 
Two kinds are used. Old F. is the wood of the Maclura 
Tinctoria of the West Indies; it gives a dingy yellow, 
and is mainly used in the preparation of compound 
colors. Young F. is obtained from the Rhus Cotinus, 
or Venice Sumach, a shrub found in Italy and the 8. of 
France. The terms old and young F. were used from 


Nowadays, all regiments of foot carry the musket, | 
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agere, to drive.] Act of beating with a club: a cudgel 
ling: a beating with a stick or cane. 

Fus'tiness, n. (See Fust.) An ill smell from mouldi- 
ness, or mouldiness itself. 

Fus'ty, a. [See Fust.) Mouldy; ill-melling; rank; 
rancid. “The fusty plebeians." — Shaks. 

Fu'sure, n. (Lat. fusura, from fundere, fusum, to melt.] 
Same as Fusion, q.v. (R.) 

Fu'sus, (Zoil.) See page 1035. 

Fu'tak, a town of Lower Hungary. county of the Lower 
Bacs, on the Danube; Lat. 45° 15’ N., Lon. 199 42/ W. 
It bas great trade in corn, and is frequented by mer- 
chants from Turkey, Greece, and Armenia. Pop. 8,000. 

Fu'tile,a. [Fr., from Lat. futtlis, fundibilis, easily 
poured out, from fundere, fusum, to pour out.] Pouring 
forth nonsense; loquacious; talkative; tattling; silly; 
as, a futile tongue. — Trifling ; trivial; frivolous: un- 
important; useless ; worthless: ns, futile arguments. 

Fu'tilely, adr. In a futile manner. 

Futility, n. [Fr. futilté; Lat. futilitas. See SuPRA.] 
Quality of being trivial or trifling; unimportance ; 
emptiness; worthlessness; uselessness, 

Futtehghur',or Futtygur'.(Fataghur,the fort of 
victory,) a town of Hindostan, and a military station on 
the Ganges, 3 m. from Furruckabad; Lat. 27° 22’ N., 
Lon. 79° 41’ E. 

Futiehpssr', or Futtehpur", a large inland town 
of Hindostan, prov. of Allahabad, cap. of district of 
same name, 60 m. N.W. of Allahabad; Lat. 250 56/ N., 
Lon. 80° 45' E. It contains an elegant mosque. Pop. 
17,000. — The district extends the entire breadth of the 
Doab from the Jumna to the Ganges. Area, 1,583 sq. m. 
It is a cotton-growing district. 1%. 563,000. 

Futtipoor Sik’ra, an inland town of Hindostan, 
prov. Agra, 19 m. from the city of Agra. It was a favorite 
residence of the Emperor Akber. The town is built of 
Btone, and contains the remains of Akber's palace, and 
the tombs of several of his family. 

Fuat'tock, n. [Probably foot-hock, or corrupted from 
Soot-lock.) ( Ship-building.) The 
name given to the midale timbers 
between the floor and the upper 
timbers. — F. shrouds are small 
shrouds leading from the shrouds 
of the main-, mizzen-, and fore- 
masts of ships to the shrouds of 
the top-masts. In Fig. 1094, a a 
are dead-eyes, b b futtock-plates, 
and c c futtock-shrouds. 

Fut'ure, a. Fr. futur; Lat. fu- 
turus, pp. of esse, to be.) That is 
to be or come hereafter, 

“Bee re sons and dai 
‘yet k i dien. a 
Future tense. (Grammar.) The 
tense of a verb which expresses 
a future act or event. 

—n. Time subsequent to the present. 

Fut'urist, n. One who looks forward to the future, 
with expectation of benefit or advantage. 

(Theol.) One who holds that the prophecies of the 
Bible are yet to be fulfilled. 

Futuri'tinl, a. Same as FUTURF, q.v. (n.) 

Futurition, (Ja- ti,. n. The condition of being 
to come to pass hereafter, 

To hang loose in respect of futurition."— South. 


Futu'rity. n. Has Suturité; Lat. futuritas, from fu- 
turus.] State of being yet to come.— Time to come; 
events to come. 

“ Skilled in dark futurity."— Pope. 


Fut’wa, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Bahar. It 
stands at the confluence of the Ganges und Punpun: Lat. 
25° 30’ N., Lon. 85° 28’ E. The Ganges is here deemed 
peculiarly sucred, and great numbers of pilgrims resort 
to the town. Pop. 1,200. 

Fuur, ( foor.) an island of Denmark, prov. of Jütland, 
30 m. from Viborg, inthe Linnfiord; area, 11 sq. miles. 
Pop. 1,000. 

Fuze, n. Same as FUSE, 7. v. 

Fuzz, n. [Dut. voor, spongy; Ger. fasig, fibrous, from 
fase, a fibre.) Fine, light particles; loose, volatile 
matter. 

—»v.n. To fly off in light or minute partieles. 

Fuzz-ball, (/uzbawl,) n. A kind of fungus, which, 
when pressed, bursts and scatters a fine dust; a puff- 
ball; a blind-ball. 

Fuz'zy, a. [From Fuzz, q. r.] Rough and shaggy ; light 
and spongy. (Prov. Eng.) 

Fy, or Fie, interj. A. S. fian, to hate. Cf. Ger. pfui ; 

. fi.] A word which expresses abhorrence, dislike, 
disgust, disapprobation, or contempt. 

“A bawd, sir? fy upon him !"—Shaks. 

‘ers, or Foyers, ( fo/'ers,) a small river of Scotland, 
n Invernesshire, falling into Loch Ness. It has 2 fine 
falls — oue 10, the other 207 feet high. 

Ke, n. [Dut. fiuk, a bow-net.] A bow-net for catch- 
ng fish. (Local U. 8.) 

Fyne, (Loch.) (An-.) a lake or inlet of the sea in Ar- 
plonie, Scotland, beginning between the islands of 

rran and Bute, and for about 40 m. separating the dis- 
tricts of Cowal and Kintyre. 


Fig. 1094. 


the mistaken notion that the one in large pieces was Fyvie fees) atown and parish of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 


the wood of the grown tree, and the other, in smaller 
pieces, the wood of the young tree. 

Fustiga'tion, n. (Fr, from L. Lat. fustigatio, from 
Justigare, to beat with a club, from fustis, a cudgel, and 
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and, 25 m. from Aberdeen; pop. 4,400. 
Fyzabad’, (“a beautiful residence,") a city of Hindostan, 
n the prov. of Oude, on the Gogra, 4 m. from the city 
of Oude; Lat, 26° 47’ N., Lon. 87? 10' E. Formerly the 
cap. of Oude. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


F. 


FABI 


FAVE 


Faba'cere, n. pl. [Lat. faba, a bean, from Gr. phago, I! Fable. v. n. [Lat. fabulor.] To feign; to write fiction; | Fairview, in Missouri, a twp. of Caldwell co. 


eat.) (Bot.) The leguminous planta Leguminose of De 


to tell falsehoods, 


Jussieu, an order of plants, alliance Rosales. Diaa. Poly- v. a. To feign; to invent; to devise and speak of as true 


petalous or apetalous flowers, a papilionaceons corolla, 
or a leguminous fruit, and a solitary carpel, whose style 
proceeds from the apex. — They are herbs, shrubs, or 
trees. Leaves nearly always alternate and stipulate, 
and usually compound. Flowers regular or irregular, 
often papilionaceous (having a fancied resemblance to 
a butterfly); calyx inferior, 5-parted, the odd division 
being anterior; petals 5, or fewer by absorption, some- 
times entirely wanting, perigynous, odd one, when pres- 
ent, posterior; stamens distinct or coherent, in one or 
more bundles; ovary superior, simple, aud 1-celled ; style 
simple, proceeding from the ventral suture. Fruit usu- 
ally a legume, sometimes a /omentum, rarely a drupe. 
Seeds 1 or more, with or without albumen. The legu- 
minous order is not only among the most extensive 
that are known, but also one of the most important 
to man, whether we consider the beauty of the numer- 
ous species, which are among the gayest colored and 
most graceful plants of every region, or their applica- 
bility to a thousand useful purposes. The Cercis, which 
renders the gardens of Turkey resplendent with its 
myriads of purple flowers; the Acacia, not less valued 
for its airy foliage and elegant blossoms than for its 
hard and durable wood; the Brazilletto, Logwood, and 
Rosewoods of commerce; the Laburnum ; the claksical 
Cytisus; the Furze and the Broom, both the pride of 
the otherwise dreary heaths of Europe; the Bean, the 
Pea, the Vetch, the Clover, the Trefoil, the Lucerne, — 
all staple articles of culture by the farmer,—are so many 
leguminous species. The gums Arabic and Senegal, 
Kino, Senna, Tragacanth, and various other drugs, with 
Indigo, the most useful of all dyes, are products of other 
species ; and these may be taken as a general indication 
of the purposes to which leguminous plants are applied. 
There is this, however, to be borne in mind in regard- 
ing the qualities of the order in a general point of 
view ; viz., that, upon the whole, it must be considered 
Pad and that those species which are used for 
food by man or animals are exceptions to the general 
rule; the deleterions juices of the order not being in 
such instances sufficiently concentrated to prove inju- 
rious, and being, in fact, replaced, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by either sugar or starch.— This order includes 
about 6,500 species in 467 genera. It is divided into the 
three sub-orders PAION ACA, CAESALPINIEAR, and Mi- 
MOSER, q. v. 

Fa'ber's Mills, in Virginia, a P. O. of Nelson co. 

Fabian, (fai'be-an,) adj. A term expressive of delay, de- 
laying, or being dilatory. Fabian policy means avoiding 
battle, in imitation of Q. Fabius Maximus, a Roman gen- 
eral, who, while conducting operations against Hanni- 
bal, in one of the Punic wars, prudently avoided risk- 

ing a general engagement, but continually harassed 
his enemy by ambuscades, and continual forays, wearied 
him by marches and countermarches. cut off his foragers 
and stragglers, and thus gained time in which Rome 
was enabled to assemble her forces. Washington, from 
pursuing this policy when unable to meet the enemy 
in general battle, has been styled by some historians, 
the American Fabius. 

Fabii, (/ai’b-4,) an illustrious Roman family, divided 
into many branches, the common stock of which was— 
Quintus Famous VinvLanus, who escaped alone from the 
massacre of his family at Cremera, 478 B. c., and made 
one of the decemvirate, After him are mentioned FA- 
BIUS AMBUSTUS, dictator, B. C. 350. — FABIUS RULLIANUS, 
to whose name Maximus was added, twice dictator, con- 

ueror of the Samnites and Etruscans, 323-280 B.C. — 
anus GURGES, son of the preceding, consul of Rome. — 
Fauius PicTOR, the first writer of Roman history, 3d 
cent., B.c.—Fanius Maximus VERRUCOSUS, considered the 
greatest of his family, surnamed “Cunctator,” the tem- 
porizer, (see Fautan,) from his system of warfare, suc- 
cessfully exemplified in the conflict which he sustained 
with Hannibal; p. 205 B. c. — Fanus Maximus QUIN- 
tus, son and next in office to the preceding, afterwards 
consul. — Fannius Maximus JEMILIANUS, distinguished in 
the war of Persia and in Spain, consul 147 n.c. — FABIUS 
Maximus SrRviLIANUS, pro-consul for Spain, censor 126 
B. C.- Fantus MAXIMUS ALLOBROGICUR, consul 122 n. c. 
Fabius, in Missouri, a township of Schuyler co.; pop. 
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or real. 

Fabriano, GENTILE DA, an Italian painter, n. at Fab- 
riano, about 1370. He made great advances, both in the 
theory and practice of his art, beyond his predecessors, 
and gained so great a reputation that he was named 
© Egrezius Magister magistrorum," He painted at Flor- 
ence, Orvieto, Rome, Venice, aud other cities; the sen- 
ate of Venice gave him the patrician toga and a pen- 
sion for life for his picture of the victory of the Venetian 
fleet over Barbarossa, in 1177; and Michael Angelo pro- 
nounced his style to be like his name —“ Gentile." 
Many of F's best works bave perished; among them 
his famous altar-piece in the church of San Niccolo, 
Florence. D. about 1450. 

Face’ ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Decatur co. 

Faek'ler's Station, iu Alabama, a twp. of Jackson 


co. 

Faed, Jonx,( fád,) an eminent British artist, n. in Scot- 
land, 1820, chietly excels as a painter of genre. Zum 
O'Shanter, The Stirrup Cup, John Anderson, my Jo’, and 
The Hiring Fuir, are among his best examples, — His 
brother, Thomas, u. 1826, is also a painter of distin- 
guished merit, his subjects being mostly taken from 
the humbler ranks of Scottish life. 

Faggert’s, (fig’girtz,) in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Cabarrus co. 

Faidherbe, Lovis Leon Cxsar, ( fád-airb/,) a distin- 
guished French general, B. at Lille, 1818, studied at the 
Polytechnic School, Paris, and completed his military 
scholarship at that of Metz. In 1842 he was appointed 
lieut. of engineers, and served in Algeria, whence he 
was sent to the W. Indies. Returning to Algeria he 
highly distinguished himself in the campaigns conducted 
by Gens. St. Arnaud and Bosquet, 1851-2. In 1854 he was 


made governor of Senegal, where he largely added to the | 


French possessions in W. Africa. In 1563 he became a 
general of brigade, and in 1870 bore a conspicuous part 
in the Franco-German war, holding the chief command 
of the army of the North. In July, 1871, he was re- 
turned to the National Assembly. Gen. F. is author of 
a punphlet entitled Campagne de l'Armeé du Nord en 
1870-11. 

Faigley, (fig'le) in Iowa, a twp. of Ringgold co.; pop. 
112 


Fair Bluff, in North Carolina, a twp. of Columbus co.; 


pop. 1,309. 
Fair bury, in Illinois, a town of Indian Grove twp., 
Livingston co, 
Fairbury, in Nebraska, a twp. of Jefferson co, 
Fairer. in Georgis, a dist. of Richmond co. 
Fairfield, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Hyde co.; pop. 
1,145. 
Fairfield, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Adams co. 
Fairfield, in Virginia, a twp. of Henrico co. 
—A twp. of Northumberland co. 
Fair Forest, in South Curolina, a twp. of Spartanburg 


co. 
Falr Gardón, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sevier co.; pop. 
„276. 

Falr Haven, in Michigan, a twp. of Huron co.; pop. 
528. 

Fair Hill, in Maryland, a dist. of Cecil co. 

Fnair' mount, in Kentucky, a prec. ef Jefferson co.; 
pop. 359. 

Fairmount, in New Fork, a vill. of West Farms twp., 
Westchester co. 

Fairmount, in Ohio, a vill. of Goshen twp., Belmont 
co, 

Fairmount, in Tennessee, a district of Hamilton co. 

Fairplay’, in Georgia, a dist. of Carroll co. 
—A dist. of Cherokee co.; pep. 800.—A dist. of Fanin 
co.; pop. $37.—A dist. of Habersham co.; pop. 362,—A 
dist. of Hancock co. 

Fair Vein, in North Carolina, a twp. of Buncombe 


co. 
Fairview’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Independence co.; 
pop. 243, 
Fairview, in Illinois, a twp. of Bond co. 
Fairview, in (wa, a twp. of Emmett co. 
Fairview, in Kansas, a twp. of Lubette co. 
Fairview, in Kentucky, a prec. of Braken co. 
—A prec. of Metcalfe co, 
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—A twp. of Livingston co. 
i in North Carolina, a twp. of Duplin co.; pop. 
„918. 

Falkenstein, EDWARD Voce. von, ( fál'kàn-stin,) a 
German general, B. in Silesia, 1797. He served with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns against Napoleon L, and in 
1858 became a lieutenant-general. Next, he ably par- 
ticipated in the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1863, and in 
the Austro-Prussian campaign of 1866, in which he 
occupied Hanover and Frankfort, and defeated the Ba- 
varians in three battles. His share in the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870-71 is familiar to every one. 

EM Tugten, in Illinois, a township of Sangamon co.; 
pop. 913. 

ERE vilo, in Alabama, a twp. of Morgan co.; pop. 

ai 

Fali Branch, in Tennesse, a district of Washington 


co. 

Fall Brook; in Pennsylvania, a borough of Tioga co.; 
pop. 1,390. 

Fall Creek, in North Carolina, a township of Yadkin 
co, 

Fall Creek, in Oregon, a prec. of Lane co. 

Fall Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford co.; 
pop. 1.574. 

Falling Spring, in West Virginia, a township of 
Greenbrier co. 

Fall River, in Mlinois,a twp. of La Salle co. 

Fall River, in Kansas, a township of Greenwood co.; 

. 1,119. — A township of Wilson co. 


p. 

Fall Biver, in Wisconsin, a village of Columbia co. ; 
pop. 250. 

Falls, in Kansas, a twp. of Chase co. 

Falls, in West Virginia, a township of Fayette co.; 

| pop. 1,414. 

Fancy Creek, in Illinois, a township of Sangamon 
co. 

Fan'cy Gap, in Virginia, a twp. of Carroll co. 

Fan'nin, in Mississippi, a beat of Rankin co. 

Farley, in Tennessee, a dist. of White co. 

Farm er’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Washington co.; pop. 

Farm'ersburg, in North Carolina, a twp. of Iredell 


co. 
Earners City, in Illinois, a vill. of De Witt co. 
. 7. 
Fes einde, in Alabama, a twp. of Lowndes co. 
pop. 1,116. 
Farmersville; in California, a twp. of Tulare co. 


pop. 807. 
Farmersville, in Kenlucky, a prec. of Caldwell co.; 


pop. 188. 
Farmersville, in Ohio, a vill. of Jackson township, 
Montgomery co. 
Farmersville, in Teras, a vill. of Collin co. 
Farm'iagten, in Kansas, a twp. of Republic co.; pop, 
Farmville, in Tennessee, a district of Henderson co. ; 
. 696. 
Farn'ham, in Virginia, a township of Richmond co. ; 
pop. 1,354. 
Far'nia, in Illinois, a twp. of Fayette co. 
Fau'eett's, in North Carolina, a township of Alamance 


co. 

Faucit, HELEN, (faw'sit) a celebrated English actress, 
B. 1816. She made her début on the London boards in 
1836, and speedily took rank as a “star” of the first 
order. She is the original representative of the hero- 
ines in the following well-known plays: Lord Lytton's 
Lady of Lyons, Money, Richelieu, and Duchesse de la Val- 
lière; Browning's Strafford ; and Marston's Patrician’s 
Daughter. Among her finest róles is that of Julia, in 
the “ Hunchback.” In 1851 she married Theodore Mar- 
tin, the eminent poet and critic. 

Faure, Jean Baptiste, ( fór,) an eminent French vocal- 
ist, B. at Moulins, 1830, was educated at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, and made his first appearance at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, in 1852. He has since been a 
leading singer at the Royal Italian, London, and in 1857 
Men appointed Professor of Singing at the Conserva- 
toire. 

Faust, ( fowst,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Sullivan co, 

Fave in Alabama, a township of Tuscalcosa co.; 
pop. 407. 


FIEL 


J'ULES, French advocate and statesman. Since 
ting of the biographical notice of this persou- 
e im the body of tle present work, the following 
further events in his career have occurred. On tlie 
down full of the Empire, and the establishment of the 
veri mentof the National Defence in France, F. was 
govet red Minister of War, (Sept., 1870,) in which ca- 
he proceeded, ou the 18th of same month, to the 
wartersof the king of Prussia, at Ferrières, in 
oder. to consult with Count Bismarck as to the terms 
on which an armistice could be arranged for the pur- 
of permitting elections for a Coustituent Assembly 
cé place. The negotiation proved abortive, in con- 
Sequence of the Prussian chancellor insisting, as a pre- 
liminary condition on the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul, 
and Verdun. In Jan., 1871, M. Favre was invited, by 
Earl Granville, to attend, as representative of France, 
the conference held in London on the Black Sea ques- 
tion; but he declined to do so for various reasons, one 
of the principal being the refusal of Count Bismarck to 
rovide him with a safe-conduct. In July of same year, 
p resigned the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
andhe has since resumed his professional practice at 
r. 
—— Creek, in Kansas, a township of Montgomery 


Favre. 
the wri 


Fawn ER Awer, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph 


co, 

Fayette, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co, 
Fayette, in Illinois, a twp. of Livingston co. 
Fayette, in Indiana, a twp. of Vigo co. 

Fayette, in lowa a twp. of Decatur co.; pop. 318. — A 


'twp. of Linn co. 

Fayette City, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Fayette co.; 
. 889. 

Fayette’ ville, in Missouri, a village of Johnson co.; 


pop. 139. 

Fayette w ille, in Ohio, a village of Perry twp., Brown 
co, 

Fayetteville, in West Virginia, a twp. of Fayette 


co, 

Fazy, JEAN Jacques, (fah's,) a Swiss political leader, 
Bof n French Protestant family, at Geneva, 1796, was 
educated in Paris, where he settled as a journalist; and, 
in 1830, as editor of La Révolution signed the protest 
of the journalists against the ordonnances of Charles X. 
Retiring into Switzerland after the Revolution of 1830, 
he became a public benefactor to his native city, and 
was elected in 1864 to the Great Council. D. 1878. 

Federal Point, in North Curolinu, a twp. of New 
Hanover co. 

Felic'àáty , in Ohio, a village of Franklin twp., Cler- 
mont co. 

Fell, iu. 2ezensylrania,a twp. of Luzerne co. 

Felton. Conszius Conway, (Jun,) an eminent 
American scholar, B. in Mass., 1807. Ile became Greek 

rofessor im llarvard University in 1832, and president 
n 1860. D. 1862. Among his most important works 
are translations of the Jliad, of the Agamemnon of 
AEschyl:s, and of The Clouds and Birds of Aristoph- 
anes, all of which have passed through many editions 
both in the U. States and in England. 

Felt’s MIIIS, in New York, a village of Portland twp., 
Jefferson co. 

Fen'tem, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant co. 

Atwp. of Hot Springs co. 

Fen'tom, in Illinois, a twp. of Whitesides co. 

Fentrisa, in North Carolina, & twp. of Guilford co.; 

Ferguson. in Arkansas, a twp. of Drew co. 

Ferguson Cove, in Cuifornia, a village of Punta 
Arenas t wp., Mendocino co. 

Ferry, in Michigan, a twp. of Oceana co. 

Fertile, in Zowa,atwp. of Worth co. 

Feuer Ba, Loupwia MARIO, (foo'ür-bdk,) a German 
philosopher of the so-called younger Hegelian school, 
B. at Anspach, 1801, received his education at Heidel- 
berg aud Berlin. The leading principle of the philoso- 
phy advanced by Z. is the identification of God with 
the idealized essence of man, or the deified essence of 
nature. Among his works —a collection of which was 
published at Leipzig in 1846-57, in 9 vols.—anre Ges- 
chichte der euren Philosophie; Das Wesen der Religion, 
and Treogonie. D.18i2. 

Fonti Wet, Ocravz, (foo-e-ya’,) a popular French nov- 
* ei and dramatist, B. at St. Lô, 1812, received his edu- 
1588 at the College of Louis-le-Grand, laris, and in 

Succeeded Eugéne Scribe as a member of the 


French. A cade! 
ut Pau , Mm Conentrx, (fa-cahl',) a. favorite 
7 TOmancer, n. at Rennes, 1817, gave up the legal 
proferston to dabble in literature. His works are very 
trad and among the best of them which have been 
The Bee into English are: The Loves of Paris (1846); 
e Motto (1863), and The Woman of Mystery 


, (feeld,) an American merchant, B. 

„Mass., in 1819. He entered into com- 

Pursuits in the city of New York at an early 

acqui. in 1853 retired from business with a fortune 
(n red by it. Thenceforward he devoted his whole 
and, and attention to the subject of ocean telegraphy ; 
nial after securing a fifty years’ charter from the colo- 
conan o ernment of Newfoundland, organized in 1854, in 
Kew potion with American and English capitalists, the 
* ork, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Com- 
pan, aud. two years later, the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pets On the ultimate success of the latter in 1856, he 
m. Ved the thanks of the American Congress, besides 
othet marks of honorable recoguition of his services 


from the English public, 


FIRE 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Field'on, in Minnesola, atwp. of Watonwan co. 
Fields, James Tnoxas, ( féldz,) an American author, B. 
at Portsmouth, N. H., 1817. He was a partner in the 
eminent publishing house of Ticknor & Fields, Boston; 
and, besides several volumes of poems privately printed, 
has published Yesterdays with Authors (1872), genial 
reminiscences of the writer's association with Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Hawthorne, and other literati of our days. 
He was editor of the “Atlantic Monthly ;” his last pub- 
lication was Ballads and other Verses (1881). D. 1881. 
|Figuier, GUILLAUME Louis, (feeg-ya’,) a French scien- 
tist, B. at Montpellier, 1819. He graduated M. D. in 
1841; in 1846 became Prof. of the School of Pharmacy 
in his native city, aud in 1855 scientific editor of the 
Paris journal La Presse. Among his literary contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge are the following: Erpo- 
sition et Historie des Principales Découvertes Scientifiques 
Modernes (5th ed., 1858) ; Vies des Savants Illustres depuis 
(Antiquité jusqu'an XIXe Siècle (1866); Les Merveilles 
de la Science (1868); and Les Merveilles de L' Industrie 
(in coarse of publication, 1873). 
Fillmore, in Kentucky, prec. of Logan co. 
Fillmore, in Missouri, a twp. of Bolliuger co. 
Fillmore, in N. Y., a v. of Hume twp., Alleghany co. 
Fines Creek, in N. C, a twp. of Hay wood co. 
Fin'ley, in Jnd., a twp. of Scott co. — In Mo. a twp. of 
Douglas co. — In N. C, a twp. of McDowell co. 
Finney, CHARLES G., an American clergyman, B, in 
Conn., 1792. He abandoned law for the pulpit, was prest. 
of Oberlin College from 1852-66. He was u noted revival- 
ist, and author of several vols. of ieetures, &c. D. 1875. 
Fin'ney's, in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 
Fire-damp. (Mining.) A new apparatus for detect- 
ing the presence of fire-damp in mines has been re- 
cently introduced in Germany, which is thus described : 
It consists of a bell actuated by clock-work, the striking 
motion being checked by an unevenly balanced arm, 
the lighter end of which is held by a cotton thread 
saturated with saltpetre. The apparatus is placed in a 
wire-gauze cage. The fire-damp, when it occurs, pene- 
trates with the air into this cage, and quickly ignites 
from contact with the flame of a lamp burning within, 
aud, asa necessary consequence, burns the thread, set- 
ting free the balanced arm which checks the bell, which 
then rings the alarm. This device seems simple, and 
may be eusily tried. 
Fire Mills, in Alabama, a twp. of Hale co. 
Fire-proof Buildings. To make a building en- 
tirely proof against the destructive action of fire would 
seem, from the disastrous result of the recent Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, as manifestly impracticable ; 
but the danger arising from fire may be obviated to a 
considerable extent by selecting materials for building 
that are either incombustible or suffer less than others 
from the action of heat, and by paying proper atten- 
tion to the construction of the building and the ar- 
rangement of the materials of which it ís composed : 
that no wood-work, if timber be used in it, may be 
placed near enough to gas-pipes, or pipes communi- 
cating with heating apparatus, to be liable to ignition 
from explosion, or any other cause, All materials may 
be broadly classified as combustible and incombustible ; 
including, under the former term, all kinds of wood, 
which fire will entirely consume; and under the latter, 
building-stone, brick, cement, and metal, which cannot 
be completely destroyed by fire, although the action of 
heat may exert considerable influence upon them. Of 
the different kinds of wood in common use, oak, teak, 
and mahogany, or any sort of hard wood, will not burn 
as rapidly and freely as deal. Of stones, some are more 
liable to injury from heat than others; limestone, and 
even granite, will crack and fly to pieces if cold water 
be suddenly poured on them when in a heated state; 
but sandstone seems capable of offering more effectual 
resistance to the action of fire than limestone, aud 
therefore better suited for fire-proof buildings. When 
iron is used for joists or girders, it must be remembered 
that it is liable to contraction and expansion under the 
influence of heat and cold, and that cast-iron beams 
will break if suddenly cooled by a jet of cold water 
when red-hot, and that wrought-iron girders, in the 
same condition, are apt to give way under any excessive 
superincumbent weight. In constructing a fire-proof 
building, that is to say, a building in which an ont- 
break of fire will be attended with less destructive con- 
sequences to the building itself and tlie goods contained 
in it, than in one erected in the ordinary way, it is mani- 
fest that the use of combustible materials must be 
abandoned as much as possible, except for interior fit- 
tings, and to form linings or wainscoting for chambers 
used as apartments, to prevent the inconvenience likely 
to arise if the walls should be exposed to any great 
heat, because stones and metals are good conductors of 
heat, aud wood is a non-conductor. No building can 
remain uninjured from the action of a great mass of 
fire in the interior, however well adapted it may be to 
resist fire externally. It is always found that large 
warehouses, in which great quantities of goods are 
stored, often suffer considerably, or are almost entirely 
destroyed, by the effect of fire in the interior. This 
might be counteracted, to a certain extent, by storing 
inflammable goods and materials liable to spontaneous 
combustion in small separate buildings, or in isolated 
compartments; care being taken, in their construction, 
to prevent the communication of fire, breaking out in 
one part, to any other part of the building; for a large 
mass of fire in a building of great extent will do far 
more damage, in proportion to the building itself, than 
the heat arising from the burning of a small quantity 
of goods stored in a building of moderate size, for rea- 
eons that are evident, To render an ordinary building, 
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for commercial purposes, tolerably fire-proof, a stone 
staircase should Le constructed, instead of oue of wood, 
as the wooden staircase is too often the meaus of com- 
municating the fire frum floor to floor; the walls, also, 
should be of brick or stone of good quality — aud re- 
cent experieuce has shown that no material is equal to 
brick the joists, rafters, and roof of iron; and the tloors 
composed of stone, slate, tiles, or bricks. lu building 
rows of houses, at least nine iuches of brick or stone 
should intervene between the ends of tlie joists let into 
the party wall on either side, and openings for fireplaces 
should always be arched with brick, as the ends ot beams 
projecting into chimneys have frequently proved the 
nieaus of causing the destruction of houses by fire. 
Firestone, in Tennessee, a district of McMinn co.; 


pop. 

First Land. in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co. 

Fish, HauiLTON, an American statesman, b. in the city 
of New York, 1808, after graduating at Columbia Coll., 
became a member of the bar in 1830, and a member of 
Congress thirteen years later. In 1847 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State of New York, and in 
1848 was elected Governor as a Whig, and between 
1851-7 sat in the U. S. Senate, during which period he 
allied himself with the Kepublican party. In March, 
1869, he succeeded Mr. Washburne as Secret of 
State under Gen. Grant’s administration, a tion 
which he retained during the two terms of Preeident 
Grant, ending March 4, 1877. 

Fishabee, ( fish--bé';) in Alabama, a twp. of Greene 
co.: pop. 1,440, 

Fish Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of Polk co. 

TM ERN, in South Carolina, a twp. of Union co. ; pop. 
1,120. 

Fish’er, in Jowa, a twp. of Fremont co. 

Fisher’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Jasper co. 

Fish'ersburg, in Indiana, a village of Stoney Creek 

ad Madison co. 

Fisher Springs, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hopkins 


co. 
F in Kentucky, a precinct of Jefferson oo.; 
op. 1,085. 

Fish'ing Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Gran- 
ville co.; pop. 2413. — A twp. of Warren co.; pop. 1,598. 
Ld twp. of Wilkes co, 

Fishing River, in Missouri, a twp. of Clay co.; . 
2708. — À twp. of Ray o. reS 

Fish Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Chicago co. 

Fish Pond, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barnwell co.; 


. 2,400, 

Fissenin, (fis-seen'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, order 
Loasacem, found in 
Arabia and the inte- 
rior of South Africa, 
remarkable as be- 
ing the only repre- 
sentativeof the fam- 
ily in the eastern 
hemisphere. 1t dif- 
fers from other gen- 
era in having a 3 
celled fruit, with 
one seed in each 
cell. The only spe- 
cies, F. spathuluta, 

(Fig. 35,) is a 

branching bush 

with straw-colored 

stems, alternate 

stalked lobed leaves 

not unlike those of , 

the gooseberry but 

larger, and pale-green flowers four to six together at 
the ends of the twigs; the flowers have ten petals, five 
large and rounded, and five small and narrow, very 
numerous stamens, and three styles. The little ten- 
ribbed fruits or nuts crowned with the five long narrow 
calyx lobes, look like miniature shuttlecocks. 

Fitzgerald, Percy HETHERINGTON, (fits jér'ld,) a pop- 
ular English novelist and biographer, B. of a noble 
family in 1834, received his education at Stonyhurst 
and Dublin University, and became a member of the 
Irish bar. He has written (among others) the follow- 
ing favorite works of fiction: Never ten; The 
Second Mrs. Tillotson; The Dear Girl; The Doctor's 
Miæture: The Bridge of Sighs; Bella Donna; Jenny 
Bell; The Sword of Damocles ; and Diana Gay. His bio- 
graphical writings include The Life of Sterne (2 vols.); 
Life of Garrick (2 vols.); Charles Lamb; The Kembles 
(2 vols., 1571); and The Life and Adventures of Alerandre 
Dumas (1872). 

Five Point, in Alabama, a township of Elmore co.; 
pop. 370. 

Flagg, Epxunp, (fldg,) an American anthor and jonr- 
nalist, B. at Wiscasset, Maine, 1815, graduated at Bow- 
doin Coll. in 1835, and two years after became a member 
ofthe bar. Joining the ranks of journalism, he edited 
and conducted several newspapers, among others the 
St. Louis Evening Gazette. In 1848 he was sent to Ber- 
lin as U. 8. Secretary of tion, and in 1850 became 
Consul at Venice. Among his best works are The Far 
West (1838); Venice, the City of the Sea, and Northern 
Italy since 1849. 

Flag Pond, in Tennessee, a dist. of Washington co.; 

p. 1,247. 

Flag taff, in Maine, a plantation of Somerset co. 

Flaitsville, in Georgia, a dist. of Franklin co. 

Flamby’s Mill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cumberland 


co. 
Flammarion, CaxrILLE, ( fLAm-maA're-ón,) an eminent 
French astronomer, B. in dept. Haute-Marne 1842, be- 
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eame scientific editor of the Paris journal Le Siècle in 
1865, and as a lecturer on astronomy acquired consider- 
able reputation. In 1868 he made several balloon 
ascents, in order tostudy the condition of the atmos- 
phere at great altitudes. His published works com- 
prise L^ Pluralité des Mondes Habités (15th ed, 1869) ; 
Les Mondes Imaginaires et les Mendes Réels (1864): Les 
Hüsoire da Coat (1961). C ; Dieu dans la Nature (1862), 
'ixtoire Vel (1867): Contemplations Scientifiques 7 

Ve Aériens (1909); und Les Terres du Ciel (1876). 

Flat Branch, in I/, a twp. of Shelby co. 

Flat Creek, in Kentucky,a prec. of Grant co. 

Flat Creek, in uri, a twp. of Barry co. 
—A twp. of Pettis co.; pop. 1,601. — A twp. of Stone 


co. 

Flat Creek, in North Curolina, a twp. of Buncombe 
co, 

Flat Creek, in South Carolina,a twp. of Lancaster 


co. 


Flat Creek, in Tennessee, a. dist. of Williamson co.; 
637 


Fiat Creek, in Virginia, a twp. of Mecklenburg co.; 
. 2328. 

Flat Gap, in Kentucky, a prec. of Johnson co. 

Flat Lick, in Illinois, a twp.of Johnson co. 

Flat Lick, in Kentucky. n prec. of Knox co. 

Flat Mountain, in Tennessee, a dist. of Coffee co.; 

Fiat River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Person co.; 

pp. 958. 

Flat Rock, in Alabama, a twp. of Clay co.; pop. 945.— 
A twp. of Randolph co. 

Fint K, in Aentucky, a prec. of Bourbon co.; pop. 
1,040.—A prec. of Metcalfe co. 

Flat Rock, iv South Carolina, a twp. of Kershaw dist. 


p. 3,755. 

Fiat Rock, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cumberland co.; 
p. 311.—4 dist. of Wilson co. 

Fla ‘woods, in Georgia, a dist. of Floyd co. 

Flea Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cumberland 


co. 
Flem'ing^s Islands, in Florida, a prec. of Clay co.; 
33. 


. 133, 
Fletchall, (fléch’aul,) in Missouri, a twp. of Worth co.; 
582 


Flindersia, ( flin-dür'zhah,) n. ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
ord. Cedrelucex, having a calyx of five short teeth; five 
white, ovate, 
plane petals, 
slightly hairy 
on tlie exterior ; 
ten stamens of 
which only five 
are fertile, the 
alternate ones 
being sterile ; 
und a simple 
erect obtusely 
five-angled 
style, with a pel- 
tate five-lobed 
stigma. The 
capsule is 
woody, oblong, 
obtuse, five-valved, the exterior thickly covered with 
sharp-pointed tubercles. They are lofty trees, having 
alternate pinnate leaves; found in New South Wales 
and the Moluccas. The natives of these islands use the 
rough tuberculated fruit as rasps in preparing roots, &c., 
for food. 

Flinn, in Indiana, a twp. of Lawrence co. 

Flint, Avstin, a distinguished American physician, B. 
at Petersham, Mass., 1812, graduated in medicine at 
Harvard University in 1833. He practised his profes- 
sion a number of years in Buffalo, where he rose to 
eminence, and became one of the founders of the Buffalo 
Medical College in 1845. He was called, in 1852, to the 
chair of the Theory and Practice of Physic in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Louisville. Subse- 
qnently he was connected with the New Orleans school 
of medicine, and in 1861 he becume Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine in the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College, New York, being at the same time 
Professor of Pathology and Practi Medicine in the 
Long Island College Hospital. Dr. Flint has a high 
reputation in the pathology and treatment of the dis- 
eases of the chest. He has published many valuable medi- 
cal works, the most important being, Clinical Reports on 
Continued Fever (1852); Physical Exploration and Diag- 
mosis of Diseases affecting the Respiratory System (1856) ; 
Practical Treatise on the Pathology, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Heart (1859); and the Practice of 
Medicine (1866), fifth edition 1871. Tn 1872 he waselected 
3 of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Flint, in Arkansas, a twp. of Benton co. 

Flint, in Idaho Territory, a mining district of Owyhee 
co, 

Flint Hill, in Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co. 

Flint Hill, in Georgi, a district of Fannin co.; pop. 

A district of Talbot co. 

Flint'stone, in Maryland, a district of Alleghany co. ; 
fib; 1,284. 

Flip'pen Barren, in Arkansas, a twp. of Marion 


Fig. 36 — FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS, 


co. 
Flood, in South Curolina, a township of Darlington 


co. 
Flora. in Minnesota, a twp. of Renville co. 
Fieroneces in Arizona Territory, u district of Pima co.; 
op. 218. 
Florida. Thecensus taken in 1870 furnishes the fol- 


owing statistical information as to the then agricul-| 


FORD 
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tural, industrial, and monetary aspect of the State. 
Proceeding seriatim, it is found that in that year F. 
contained 10,241 farms, (being an increase of 3,675 over 
the last decennial return,) occupying a total of 2,373,- 
641 acres of land, of which 736,172 were of improved 
soils, 1,425,786 woodland, and the rest of other unim- 

roved ground. Cash value of farms under cultivation, 
947,920, exclusive of $505,074 value of implements 
and machinery. Amount of wages paid for the year's 


husbandry, $1,537,060; total value of farm products, | 


$4,909,946; of orchard and garden stuffs, $85,622; of 
lumber, &c., $7.965; of live-stock on farms, $5,212,157 : 
of home manufs., $131,693. Live-stock enumerated as 
follows: Horses, 11,902; mules and asses, 8,835; milch 
cows, 61,922; working oxen, 6.292; other cattle, 322,- 
101; sheep, 26,599; «wine, 158,908. The principal crops 
m the following out-turn: 

ndian corn, bush. 2,225,056 | Wool, 
Oats, “ 114204 | Butter, 100,989 
Pease and beans, “ 64,846 | Wax, 6,052 
Sweet potatoes, — 789,456 | Cane molass., gala. 334,339 
Rice, Ibs. 401,687 | Cotton, bales, 39,789 
Tobacco, 157,405 
The percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 
69:0 against 77:6 in 1860. Turning to fiscal and finan- 
cial matters, the State is found assessed at a total value 
of $32,480,843, of which $20,197,691 represented real 
estate, and the balance personal estate; true valuation 
of both real and personal estate, $44,163,655. These 
figures exhibited an increase during the decade, 1860- 
70, of: Total assessed value, $36,445,542: true value of 
real and personal estate, $28.937,845. Total amount of 
taxation, $496,166; of which State assessments appro- 


Ibs. 


“ 


87,562 


“ 


rinted $48.768; county, $168,389 ; municipal, $79,009; | 


ncrease, $337,045. Total public State debt (other than 
national), $2,185,838, of which $1,012,372 funded on 
bonds in circulation; all other, $27¢ ; total county 
debt (other than National) secured by bonds, $365,514; 
all other, $77,527 ; total municipal and non-public debt, 
$331,000; all other, $123,100, Total population, 188,248; 
of which 96,057 white, 91,689 colored, and 502 Indian 
Male citizens arrived at legal age. 35,571; citizens 


without the franchise (otherwise than for rebellion or| 


other crime), 4l. Gain of pop. since 1860: 47,524 or 
83°70 per cent.—23°55 white; 46°29 colored. Of the 
above capitation, native Americans counted, 182,781, 
and foreigners, 4,967. 

Flor'ida, in Georgia, a dist. of Quitman co. 

Florida, in New York, a village of Warwick township, 
Orange co. 

Flotow, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND ÀDotPH VON, ( flot’o,) an 
eminent musical composer, B. in Mecklenburg, 1812, be- 
came a corresponding member of the French Institute 
in 1864, and director of the opera at Vienna in 1870. 
He has written many operas of the lighter class, many 
of which are highly popular in England, the U. States, 
and Germany, noticeably Murtha and Stradella; the 
first-named alone has placed him on a par with the most 
eminent living composers. 

Flower’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 

Floyd, WILLIAM, an American patriot, B. in Suffolk co., 
N. V., 1734. Forty years afterwards, he was a delegate 
to the Continental Congress, and during 8 years had a 
seat in that body, and placed his signature to the De- 
claration of Independence. D. 1821. 

Floyd, in Virginia, a twp. of Scott co. 

Floyd’s, in South Carolina, a twp. of Horry co. 

— À twp. of Newberry co. 
Floyd Springs, in Georgia, a district of Floyd co.; 
op. 1,000, 
Floyds'burg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Oldham co.; 
800. 


Flügel, Gustav LEBRECAT, ( floo'gl,) a German oriental- 
ist, B. at Bautzen, 1802, was educated at Leipzig Uni- 
versity, and in 1832 became a professor at Meissen, and 
was employed on a scientific mission by the Austrian 
government. His most important work (published at 
the cost of the Oriental Society of London) is au edi- 
tion of The Encyclopedic and Biograplic Dictimary of 
Hadschi-Cholfa (1835-54). The Arabic Anthology of 
Tháwlibi (1829); a History of tie Arabs (1883), and the 
valuable Concordunce to the Koran (1844), follow next 
in order. 

Flynn, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 

Flynn's Lick, in Tennessee, a district of Jackson co. : 

. 1,211. 

Fohe's, in Georgia, a district of Dooly co. 

Fol! ker, in Missouri, a township of Clarke co. 

Follet’s Mill, in Tennessee, a district of Bledsoe co. ; 
pop. 469. 

Fonda’s Bush, in New York, a village of Broadal- 
bin township, Fulton co. 

Fontenelle’, in Nebraska, a township of Washington 


co. 

Foote, Anvrew HULL, (foof,) an eminent American 
naval officer, B. at New Haven, Conn., 1806. Entering 
the navy in his sixteenth year, he became acommander 
in 1852, served with distinction in China in 1856, and 
in 1861 was entrusted with the command of the gun- 
boat flotilla on the Mississippi. in which position he 
rendered efficient aidin the reduction of Forts Henry 
and Donelson, in 1862. In the same year he became a 
rear-admiral, and succeeded Adm, Dupont in command 
of the South Atlantic squadron. D. 1863. 

Foote, SAMUEL, an English dramatist, B. 1720. He pos- 
sessed won:erfnl powers of mimicry. He wrote abt, 25 
plays, 20 of which have been published; the most pop- 
ular are The Minor, The Bankrupt, The Oraters, The Eng- 
lishman Returned from Paris, Liar, The Lame Lover, 
and The Mayor of Garratt. D. 1777. 

For' denskjold, in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail co. 
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Fords, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co. 
Fords'ville, in Kentucky, a prec, of Ohio ca, 
Forest, in California, a twp. of Sierra co. 
Forest, in Jowa,a twp. and village of Winnebago co. ; 
pop. 119. 
Forest, in Virginia, a twp. of Bedford co, 
Forest City, in Meine, a plantation of Washington 
co, 
Forest City, in Nebraska, a twp. of Sarpy co. 
Fores Hill, in West Virginia, a twp. of Monroe co. ; 
pop. 1,920. 
Forestpert; in New York, a twp. of Oneida co.; pop. 
276. 
Feres: Prairie, in Minnesota, a twp. of Meeker co. ; 
pop. 315. 
For'estville, in Michigan, a village of Delaware twp., 
Sanilac co. 
Forestville, in Tennessee, a district of Wilson co.; 
pop. 903. 
Fork, in Georgia, a district of Habersham co. 
A district of Hall co.; pop, 533.— A district of Putnam 
; pop. 461.— A district of Madison co. 
‘ork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Edmondson co. 
‘ork, in Michigan, a twp. of Mecosta co, 
‘ork, in South Carolina, a twp. of Anderson co.; pop. 
1,562. 
Fork, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co.; pop. 833. — A 
dist. of Sullivan co. d 
Fork Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co. 
Fork Lick, in West Virginia, a twp. of Webster €o. ; 
por. 671. 
Fork of Pilico, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co.; 
pop. 198, : 
Fork River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wayne cv. ; 
pop. 800. — A village of Wayne co. 
Fork’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Estill co. 
Fork’s, in Ma?ue,a plantation of Somerset ca, 
Forks of Elkhorn, in Kentucky, a prec. of Frank- 
lin co. 
Forks of the Pike, in Temm., a dist. of De Kalb co. 
Forney, Jons W., ( fór'ne,) an American journalist, B. 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Sept. 30, 1817. In 1846 he 
entered upon the publication of the Pennsylvanian, a 
daily newspaper which for many years represented the 
Democratic party in that State, After acting as clerk 
to the National House of Represenjatives from 1852 till 
1856, he, in 1857, established the Philadelphia Press, in 
support of the Donglas Democracy. In 1860 he coüper- 
ated with the Republicans, and from 1859 till 1868 held 
the post of clerk of the House and subsequently that 
of secretary of the U. 8. Senate, which he then resigned. 
He established the Sunday Morning Chronicle, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1861, and in 1862 started the Daily 
Chronicle, in the same city, which he continued five years, 
and then sold, preparatory to his retirement from the 
national capital. In 1871 he was i 27. Collector 
of the port of Philadelphia, and held it until March, 
1872, when he returned his commission to President 
Grant, to assume an independent position in politics. 
He started Progress, a weekly journal, in 1878. P. 1881. 
Forrest, Epwix, ( fér’rést,) à popular American t 
dian, B. in Philadelphia, 1806, For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has been one of the chief ornaments of the 
American stage, and has also performed with eminent 
success on the English boards. Mucheth, King Lear, 
Richard III., and Othello, are among his ablest Shak- 
spearian impersonations, He was also very successful 
in Metamora, The Gladiator, Jack Cade, und other Ameri- 


Fig. N. — EDWIN FORREST. 


can plays, some of them written especially for him. 
His domestic relations were unfortunate, having been 
divorced from his wife in 1849. Immediately preceding 
his death, he was engaged in a series of readings from 
the great dramatic poets D. Dec. 12, 1872, leaving a 
large estnte, nearly the whole of which he bequeathed 
to found a home for aged and infirm actors, at his 
country-seat near the Delaware at Philadelphia. See 
Live of H, hy W. R. Alger, 2 vols. (Phila, 1877). 
Forster, Enver Joacnm™, ( foors'tür,) a distinguished 
German art-critic, n. 1800. The principal works which 


have established his reputation are: Sudies relating io the 


FOUN 


of. Modern Art (1835): Letters on Painting (1838) ; 
History f German Art, und Monuments of German Archi- 
lectur ry M rd JPuinting (1855); and A History 
alian ( 
Tuer. Joun,(fórrtür) an Euglish historian, critic, 
er, 8. at Newcastle, 1812 Originally a mem- 
bar, he never practised, but devoted himself 
in literature. He conducted tlie London “ Ex- 
** for nearly twenty years, during a great part 
period be also edited the * Foreign Quarterly 
Review -'" In 1861 he was appointed by government a 
imeionerof Lunacy. As an historian, his literary 
of a hia order; his principal works being 
Commonwealth of England. (6th ed., 
ical end Historical ays (3d ed., 1870); 
on the Grand Remonstrance (d ed., 1862). 
a biog sph he is distinguished by his Sir John 


. 1590-1632 (1864); Life of Walter 
(1868); The Life of Charles Dickens 


co, 
QB, Jonx, (for-sith’,) an American statesman, b. 
ForbY dericksburg, Virginia, in 1780. He graduated at 
Priucetom Coll., and then commenced the practice of 
law at Augusta, Ga., after which he beld n seat for 
many years in the National Congress. In 1419 he was 
sent as U. B. Minister to Spain, became Governor of 


Georgia im 1827, and beld the secretaryship of state in 
Gen. Jackson's administration, 1534-7, and in Mr. Van 
Buren’s, 1537-41. D. 1841. 


Fort Calhoun, in Nebraska, a twp. and vill. of Wash- 
ington co. 

Fort Ca’ pron, in Florida, a prec. of Brevard co. ; pop. 
1,216. 


pop. 4,034. 

Fort Dade, in Florida, a prec. of Hernando co. 

Fort Da’ I. in Texas, a vill. of Presidio co. 

Fort Delaware, in Delsware, a vill. of. Red Lion 
twp., New Castle co. 

Fort Dun can, in Na a precinct of Maverick co.; 


. 204. 
Fort George, iv Florida, a prec. of Duval co. 
Fort G wif 'fin, in Tezas, a village of Shackleford co.; 


. 2917. 
Fort Henry. in Ohio,» village of Granville township, 
Mercer co. 
Fort Len hl, in Jdaho Territory, a district of Lemhi 


co, 

Fort Mead), in Florida, a prec. of Polk co. 

Fort YH å Ais, in S Curolino, a twp. of York co. 

Fort Per’ «in Georgia, a dist. of Marion co. 

at eae ‘Heures? in Virginia, a twp. of Elizabeth 

‘ity co. 

Fort Reynolds, in Colorado Territory, & district of 
Pueblo co. 

Fort Scots, in Kansas, a city of Bourbon co. 

Fort Shaza wy, in Montana Territory, à twp. of Lewis and 
Clarke co. 

Nass Spring, in West Virginia, n twp. of Greenbrier 


Fort Stock ‘ton, in Teras, a vill. of Presidio co. 

Fort viles, in Indian, a village of Vernon township, 
cock co, 

Fort W rl bace, in Kansas, a twp of Wallace co. 

"-— WW iragate, in New Mexico, a prec. of Valencia 


Fort M umaa, in California, a twp. of Sun Diego co.; 
Forward, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Allegheny co.; 


pop. 1 E 
oster, -TEPUENC,( /oslür.)a popular American song- 
writer amd musical composer, n. at Pittsburg, Pa., 1826 ; | 
b. in New York city in 1864. Among the finest of his 
Many well-known melodies are those of Old Folks at 


Fort (teis'well, in Virginia, a twp. of Wythe co.;| 
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if the siphon be allowed to let more water escape at one| Fox 
time thau is received from the spriug by the reservoir, 
the latter becomes exhausted, and 


Fig. 38, — THEORY OF AN INTERMITTENT FOUNTAIN. 


the level of the curvature is again reached. The inter- 
mittent fonutainu used in scientifc laboratories is alto- | 
gether different. from 
the natural objects of 
the same name; it 
was invented by Stur- 
mius, and consists of 
n vessel (A), closed 
by a glass stopple, 
and cemented upon a 
piece of brass pro- 
vided with three luto- 
ral spouts, D D’, The 
whole is supported 
by a tube B, which 


opens into the in- 
terior purt of the 
vessel A. This tube 


ia terminated at ita 
other extremity by a 
basil, and sustained 
by a tripod. The 
wlioleapparatus resta 
upon a basin, C, per- 
colated by a little 
hole in its centre, 
The vessel A being 
filled with water ag 
far as the level of the 
pipe B, the efflux 
takes place by the 
spouts DD’; the fall- 
ing water becomes nc- 
cumulated in the 
basin C, and is re- 
placed by air brought 


by the tube B; but, 

if the little orifice 

bored in the basin be 

iusufficient for its ex- 

haustion, the water 

by increasing ob- Fig. 39. 

structa the inferior STURMIUS' INTERMITTENT FOUNTAIN. 
pärt of the pipe B, 

and, as the air can no longer enter in A, the efflux 
ceases until the extremity of the pipe B is allowed to 
become disengaged from the water, and the air agaiun | 
permitted to reenter, 


Fountain City, in Wisconsin, a village of Buffalo 
oo, 


Fountain Creek, in indie, a twp. ot Iroquois co.; 


pop. Tass. 
Fountain Green, iu Ilinois a twp. of Hancock co.; 
pop. 1475. 


Fountain Green, iu Ulah Territory, a precinct of 


= ie, we have Missed Yim, kc. 
Fosters, in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co. 
—— in Tennessee, a dist. of Haywood co. 
ae Chapel, in Alabama, a twp. of Blount co.; 
Fos'te m wa i 
p. r Yr P eed in Tennessee, a dist. of Rutherford co.; 
s ©. La Fave, (foo-sha’,) in Arkansas, a twp. 
Foun’ 
Foun In Illinois, a twp. of Monroe co. 


m, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore ca.; 


roi 
onm "tain ittent). (Physics) Th 
given to Trak ert 8 4 pes — MÀ 


Como Shere is a fountain which, three times a day, in- 
creases 
tion of 
Woe 
an hoo” 


ri minishes. The water, after 
3 twas for seven or eight minutes, stops for the space 
a. would be easy to multiply similar examples. 

that cder to explain such phenomena, let us suppose 
® Spring reached by a pipe, or by any natural pas- 

(0) to a reservoir (M), from whence it can escape 
by a passage (a, b, c) forming a siphon. The 
Yser accumulates in the reservoir until the level of 
funn reaches the curvature of the A ee the 
tain then commences to flow by the orifice (c), but 


San Pete co, 

Fouquet,Nicotas Manqvis DR BrrLE-IStg, ( foo-ka’,) a 
celebrated French finance minister, n. in Paris, 1615, 
became in 1650 8 of the Purliament cf 
Paris, and two years 5 superintendent of the 
finances of the kingdom, in which capacity he dissi- 
pated millions of francs on himself and his favorites 
and pensioners 5 literary men of whom Pélisson 
may be regarded as the type, Falling into disgrace 
with Louis XIV., on account of his prodigality and 
sumptuous mode of life, vieing in splendor with that 
of the court almost, F. was arrested ju 1661 (at the in- 
stance, as has been supposed, of his rival Colbert); and, 
after a trial which lasted during three years, was con- 
demned to imprisonment for life, D. 1650. V% best 
trait was his patronage of letters, and constant fidelity 
to his friends and parasites. 

Fourche, in Arkinsas, n twp. of Pulaski co. 

Four-Mile, in Minois, a twp. of Wayne co, 

Four- Mile, in Missouri, a twp. of Dunklin co, 

Four-Mile, in Nebraska, a twp. of Otoe co. 

Four-Mile, iu South Carolina, n twp. of Barnwell co.; 


rede. Mlle, in Tennessee, a dist, of Hancock co.; pop. 
Four-Mile Landing, lu Florida, a precinct of Wal- 
Fourth Land, in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co.; pop. 
Foutehe's, (lidl in len a district of De 


co. 
Fox, in Missouri, a twp. of McDonald co. 
Fox, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Sullivan co. 
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Cam ps, in Tennessee, a district of Rutherford co.; 
pop. 1,758. 


the flow ceases until | Fox Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Clay co. 


—AÀ 2 of Randolph co. 
Fox Mills, in A md. a twp.of Wilcox co. 
Fox River, in /llinois, a twp. of White cu. 
„ in Tennessee, a district of Maury co.; 


pop. 

Fox Springs, in Kentucky, a precinct of Fleming 
.; prop. 

= in Kentucky, & prec. of Madison co.; pop. 

4 

Fox Town, in Plorida, a prec. of Polk co. 

Frai'ley, iu. Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill 
co, 


France. The year 1870, whose record forms so event- 
fal and calamitous a page in the military history of 
France, was ushered in, strangely enough, amid circum- 
stances of an unusually promising kind for tbe pros- 
perity of that country. The mass of the people had 
long appeared contented and peaceful; but a numerous 
section of the better edacated classes bad not ceased 
to agitate for more faithful organs of public opinion 
than were to be found in a heavily led prews and 
in legislative chambers too readily subservient to the 
will of the sovereign, and Na ILL. chose pre- 
cisely the commencement of 1870 as a fitting moment 
for gig epp to this demand. The result was 
that in the first days of January a change of cabinet 
took place, and Chere acceded to power a liberal and 
reforming ministry composed of men who, if not of 
greater political talent, at least afforded higher moral 
guarantecs thau any that had yet taken office since the 
reéstablishment of the Empire. Their mission was to 
close the era of personal government," as it was 
called, and by a faithful application the parlia- 
mentary system to rally around the throne the large 
section of intelligent Freuchmen who had hitherto 
held aloof from or openly oppona the imperial form 
of government. It was on their part a tardy but well 
justified acceptance of a power which, though now 
legally exercised, had been fonnded some twenty years 
before, amid scenes of audacious violence and usurpa- 
tion, 8o rapidly did the new ministry proceed to give 
effect to the principles they were pledged to promote, 
that in the month of May which followed their ad- 
vent to office, the French people were called upon to 
sanction or refuse, by a general vote, the promulgation 
of what may be termed a new edition of the Coustitu- 
tion, largely modified in the sense of popular liberty 
and self-government, It may be fairly med that 
iu consenting to this further limitation of his power 
in the State, Napoleon III. desired not merely to sat- 
isfy a popular wish for a larger measure of freedom, but 
also to check the spread of uuy opinion, republican or 
other, hostile to the interests of his own ily. In 
this „and iu this way only, could he hope to pro- 
vide, when his own demise should take for the 
peaceful accession of his son to the thrune. The coun- 
try responded cordially to the appeal of the new ad- 
visers of the crown, and by 7,500,000 affirmative votes 
approved the constitutional changes pre . As the 
maintenance in the State of the imperial family was 
the basis of these amended organic laws, this vote was 
virtually a new consecration of the ing dynasty. 
When this wished-for vote was obtai the material 
prosperity of the country, thanks to the beneficent 
principle of free exchanges, was arrived at a pitch un- 
known before; and the hope seemed justified that 
France was about to enter a new era of progress, 
nnd devote herself, in the enjoyment of popular institu- 
tious, to the cultivation of the arts of peace. But an 
inserutable Providence had ordained otherwise, An 
event, certainly unexpected but not impossible to fore- 
see, cume rudely to dispel all such illusion; and a few 
short weeks after the plebiscitum the French people, 
owing to the mingled arrogauee and folly of their 
rulers, were hurried unprepared into a terrible and dis- 
astrous war, It will be remembered that the struggle 
between Austria and Prussia, for tbe supremacy im 
Germany, which took place iu 1866 and was terminated 
in favor of the latter ps at the battle of Sadowa, 
gave rise in the following year to the question of the 
Luxemburg between Prussia and France. Owing to 
the intervention of England and Russia, war between 
the two countries was then averted; but Frauce felt 
herself aggrieved at the sudden aggrandizement of 
Prussia, and the relations of the two governments from 
that time forward were of so constrained a nature as to 
leave little doubt of their final rupture, should any 
new cause of dissension be found. Prussia therefore 
had been actively Lampe | for ^ contest. which 
seemed inevitable; France appeared to be doing the 
same, and the fears of Europe that peace between the 
two countries would ere long be broken were soon to 
be realized. By the spring of 1870, the warlike prepa- 
rations of the German power bad reached an advanced 
stage of completion, while those of France were much 
leas perfect. She had indeed provided her army with 
Chassepots —the best infantry gun yet produced — 
and with batteries DAN ory : new c which 
great things were ex ; but her army of reserve 
was still to be organized, her arsenals were illy pro- 
vided with the munitions of war, and the vote on the 
constitutional question, iu which the army had taken 
part, disclosed the fact that she had scarcely 250,000 
men under urs. — Such was the position of aflairs 
when, early in July, information suddenly reached 
Paris that Prussia was unofficially negotiating to place 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, a member of the Prussian 
royal faunily, ou the then vacant throne of Spain. The 
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French government immediately took umbrage at 
the idea that “the sceptre of Charles the Fifth might 
possibly pass into the hands of a Prussian prince," 
and demanded the instant withdrawal of the obnoxious 
candidature. After some hesitation, this was virtually 
avcorded by the court of Berlin, and the Spanish am- 
bassador at Paris declared, on the part of his own gov- 
ernment, that the negotiations with the Prince of 
Hohenzollern hid been ubandoned; but as the king of 
Prussia refused, when asked, to take any engagement 
that the candidature thus withdrawn should not at 
some future time be renewed, France decided, unhap- 
pily for herself, to make of this refusal a casus belli, 
Strenuous efforts were made at the last hour to induce 
her to postpone, if but for a day longer, her declaration 
of hostilities, and Austria and England joined in mak- 
ing the most energ:tic representations in this sense; 
but the French government would brook no delay, and 
their diplomatic agent at Berlin made a formal decla- 
ration of war against Prussia on the 19th of July. 
(Troops were now hurried forward to the German fron- 
tier and scattered over the whole country between 
Strasburg and Metz, aud tha Emperor arrived at the 
last-named fortress on the Zsth of July; but owing to 
the confusion that already prevailed in the Freuch 
camp, no aggressive measure against Prussia was found 
practicable before the 2d of August. In the meanwhile 
the German forces were being rapidly concentrated on 
the left bunk of the Rhine, between Mayence and Carls- 
ruhe, preparing themselves, under the conduct of 
their able and experienced chiefs, to strike those de- 
cisive blows whica in oue short month were to break 
the power of France, and leave the road to her capital 
without a defence. — Before we proceed briefly to nar- 
rate the military operations that ensued, a glance at 
the respectiv: strength of the belligerent forces may 
not be out of place. It seems, from official documents, 
that the hostile armies assembled on the 3!st of July 
were composed as follows: On the side of France, the 
“Army of the Rhine” consisted of the Imperial Guard, 
under the orders of General Bourbaki, and seven corps 
d'armée, presenting an effective force of about 210,000 
men, 254 cannon and 138 mitrailleuses; but the 6th 
Corps (Marshal Canrobert), numbering 34,500 men, com- 
prising the reserves ofartillery, of cavalry, aud the mil- 
itary train, had not yet quitted their camp at Chalons. 
If we take into account the French troops eugaged 
abroad, in Algeria, the Colonies, and the Papal States, 
together with those doing garrison duty in the large 
towns of France, we arrive at a total which does not 
exceed 339,090 effective combatants, The Emperor re- 
tained the chief command in his own hands, Marshal 
Lebænf acting as major-zeneral ofthe forces, As regards 
Prussia, her Staff Report shows that her available 
troops at the same date were divided into three distinct 
armies — the Ist commanded by Gen. Steinmetz; the 
2d by Prince Frederick Charles; and the 3d by the 
Crown Prince of Prussin;—the whole, including cer- 
tain auxiliary bodies of troops, offering an aggregate 
of 462,300 foot-soldiers, 56,800 horse, and 1584 cannon, 
under the general command of the most eminent strat- 
egist of the time, Marshal von Moltke. It should here 
be mentioned that the independent states of Southern 
Germany — Bavaria, Würtemburg, and the Duchy 
of Baden — had made common cause with Prussia 
against France from the moment war was declared, and 
had immediately placed their respective armies at her 
disposition. Their first contingents are comprised in 
the enumeration of German forces just given; butifwe 
add their various armies of reserve to those of Prussia, 
and include the strength of the armies already in the 
field, we arrive at the enormous total of 1,183,000 men. 
In view of this great disparity of force, there remained 
to France the resource of calling immediately into 
active service La Garde Nationale Mobile — un army of 
reserve numbering, on paper, about 1,000,000 men; but 
this army was of recent creation, illy organized, and 
almost entirely unequipped, so that it could not possi- 
bly be atonce regarded as an effective military element, 
It only remnins to be added that, thus illy prepared 
herself, France eutered upon the struggle without a 
singleally.—lLostilities began on tlie 2d of August, with 
an appearance of success on the side of the French, for 
they attacked and took Saarbruck, driving out the 
feeble Prussian garrison that had been left there; but 
almost immediately the Germans advanced in large 
masses, attacked the French at Weissenburg, Forbach, 
Weerth, and Reischeefen before they had time to concen- 
trate their forces, and in every case gained a decisive 
victory over the French arms, Reischcefeu, fought on 
the 6th of August, was most gallantly contested by the 
French, but Marshal MacMahon, whose corps, 40,000 
strong, was engaged ou that occasion, was utterly over- 
whelined by the enormonsly superior forces opposed to 
him, and was obliged to continue his retreat as far as 
Chalons, leaving the passages of the Vosges open to the 
invading army. Having by these engagements driven 
back the French from the advanced positions they had 
taken up, and inflicted upon them heavy losses, the 
German forces, in constantly increasing numbers, ad- 
vanced rapidly to the attack of the French corps 
assembled in the neighborhood of Metz under the 
orders of Marshal Bazaine, upon whom had now de- 
volved the command in chief of the army. Bazaine, 
closely pressed by the 1st and 2d German armies, under 
Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz, essayed to 
cross the Moselle and fall back in the direction of Ver- 
dun. This movement the Germans resolved, if possible, 
to prevent, and then ensued a series of engagements 
at Berny, Gravelotte, St. Privat, Jaumont, and con- 
tiguous localities, which were the most brilliant of 
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the whole war. The losses of the Germans, particu- 
larly at Gravelotte and St. Privat, where their adversa- 
ries enjoyed immense advantages of position, were great 
in the extreme; those of the French were proportion- 
ately less; but as Bazaine abandoned his project of a 
retrograde movement, and returned to his position 
under the walls of Metz, where he was instantly hemmed 
in by the Germans, the latter must be considered to 
have achieved the immediate purpose for which they 
tought. — While these events were taking place in the 
valley of the Moselle, MacMahon was busy reorganiz- 
ing his corps d'armée at Chalons, and incorporating all 
the reinforcements that reached him from Paris or else- 
where. At length, towards the end of August, he 
quitted Chalons at the head of a force numbering about 
100,000 men, and advanced by forced marches on Sedan, 
where the Emperor was awaiting him, the intention 
being to march thence to the release of Bazaine, whom 
secret agents, sent across the Prussian lines, were to in- 
form him of MacMahon’s advance, But MacMalion was 
closely followed by the 2d German army, under the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and the movements of the 
latter obliged the French commander to give him battle 
urder the walls of Sedan, in the vicinity of which 
place a considerable body of Germans, chiefly Bavari- 
uns, had with great foresiglit been concentrated, The 
engagement lasted two days, the 3lst of August and 
Ist of September. Early on the second day Mac Mahon 
fell, dangerously wounded, and the command devolved 
on General. Ducrot, who an hour after yielded it to 
General Wimpten, just arrived from Algeria. This of- 
ficer, seeing the force under his orders completely sur- 
rounded by the Germans, und the position of Sedan 
completely untenable against modern artillery, decided 
to force a passage at the head of his best troops across 
the enemy's lines, and sent to inform the Emperor of 
his inte But Napoleon HL, who had never en- 
tirely relinquished the direction of the French forces, 
refused his assent, and ordering the white flag to be 
hoisted on the walls of Sedan, he sent instructions to 
General Wimpfen to treat with the Prussian command- 
ers for the surrender of the place and the French forces 
it contained, himself and staff included. The general 
refused at first to obey, but finally complied with this 
unexpected order; the Prussians tock military posses- 
sion of Sedan, and the Emperor and his defeated army, 
of some 90,000 men, passed as prisoners of war behind 
the German lines. — The news of this immense disaster 
for the French arms reached Paris on the night of the 
9d of September; the population, exasperated at the 
previous defeats of the army and the obvious incapu- 
city of the government, broke into revolution on the 
next day. A group of deputies, chiefly members for the 
capital, assumed immediately the title of “Government 
of the National Detence," under the presidency of Gen- 
eral Trochu, à soldier of repute whoa short time be- 
fore had been named military governor of Paris; the 
fall of the empire was instantly proclaimed, and a re- 
publican form of government set up in its stead. Tro- 
chu's principal colleagues in this assumption of power 
were MM. Jules Favre, Gambetta, Picard, Garnier, 
Pagés, General Le Flo, and Admiral Faurichon. No 
armed opposition was anywhere oflered to this revolu- 
tionary movement, for the Imperialists disappeared as 
if by enchantment, and for the first time in. French 
history the form of government in France was changed 
by the people of Paris without the slightest effusion of 
blood. By the defeat and capture of MacMahon's army 
at Sedan, tlie road to Paris was thrown completely open, 
one division only, that of General Vinoy, escaping the 
common fate, and making good its retreat to the capi- 
tal.. While, therefore, the forces of Prince Frederick 
Charles, about 250,000 men, continued the blockade of. 
Bazaine's army under the walls of Metz, the bulk of the 
German troops marched rapidly on Paris; on the 18th 
of September their lines of investment around it were 
complete, and then began one of the most celebrated 
sieges in the annals of war. Unfortunately for the 
French, Paris contained but few regular troops, aud 
these were of interior quality. Nevertheless, General 
Ducrot led a portion of them on the next day, the 19th 
of September, against the Germans who were taking up 
position behind the heights of Chatillon to cover the 
road to Versailles, where the king of Prussia was to fix 
his headquarters; but the result was not encourag- 
ing. The Germans, as usual, made a free use of their 
artillery, in which arm their assailants were peculiarly 
weak, and the Freuch troops, thrown into confusion by 
the heavy discharges, finally turned and fled. Aggres- 
sive measures from within had consequently to be 
abandoned for a time; the Germans proceeded leisurely 
to construct the batteries of long-range guns which, at 
a later period, were to bombard Paris, and the scene of 
active operations was transferred fora time to the val- 
ley of the Loire. The capitulation at Sedan had left 
France without an ariny in the field; and as the terms 
of peace offered soon after on the side of Germany by 
Count Bismarck to the new government were deemed 
unacceptable by the latter, new forces were instantly 
needed for the continuance of the struggle. Two dele- 
gates were therefore sent to the town of Tours with the 
mission to raise the nninvaded parts of the country and 
give to new levies a military organization, A month 
elapsed ere their utter unfitness for the task was dis- 
covered, and then M. Gambetta had to be dispatched 
from Paris on the same errand, Paris being now closely 
invested, he left by night in a balloon, armed with full 
powers as minister of war in the provinces, and to his 
efforts was mainly due the continnancé of the war, 
Drawing his men from every available part of France, 
and his munitions of war from the sea-bourd and the 
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southern provinces, he soon organized a respectable 
force on the banks of the Loire, and another to operate 
in the north, the ultimate object of both being the 
raising of the siege of Paris. Mefore he arrived at 
Tours, on the 9th of October, Orleans had been ocenpied 
by a Bavarian corps under the orders of General Von 
der Tann, who had easily vanquished at Artenay an ill- 
organized body of French troops, under General Lam- 
otterouge, unwisely sent to oppose his advance. The 
troops defeated at Artenay fell back on La Ferté $t. 
Aubin, and passed under the command of General 
d'Aurelles de Paladines, whom Gambetta placed at tlie 
head of the forces he proceeded to organize behind the 
Loire. Simultancously with these formations, men 
were being assembled and armed in the east of France, 
under General Cambriels, and in the west under Breton 
officers who had recently quitted the service of the 
Pope. The first aggressive movement of the new army 
of the Loire was to be against the forces occupying Or- 
Jeans, but it was retarded by M. Thiers’ passage across 
the country. This veteran statesman had patriotically 
accepted a mission from the Government of the 4th of 
September to visit the principal courts of Europe, in- 
cluding that of Russia, with the view of inducing the 
neutral powers to interfere diplomatically, and arrest 
the further progress of the German arms; but he had 
elicited nothing beyond barren professions of Rym- 
pathy, and was now on the read to Versailles to nego- 
tiate, if possible, an armistice as a preliminary to 
overtures for peace. But here again his efforts were 
doomed to be unsuccessful. While he was engaged in 
his enterprise there arrived at Versailles the news that 
Metz had capitulated, and that the army under Marshal 
Bazaine, 100,000 strong, had surrendered us prisoners 
of war. This momentous event, whether brought about 
by treachery, incompetence, or sheer necessity, turned 
the scale decisively against France; for it set free the 
forces under Prince Frederick Charles, estimated at 
250,000 men, to operate against the newly-organized 
French levies; and as Strasburg bad fallen on the 28th 
of September, Paris was now the only remaining place 
of strength whose resistance could justify a prolonga- 
tion of the war. Nor did it seem possible that the de- 
fence of Paria could be much longer protracted. Its 
vast population, exceeding 1,700,000 m number, was 
already suffering from the rigors of the siege, and in- 
ternal troubles added to the difficulties of the situation ; 
for the Red Republican section chose this very moment, 
while the negotiations for an armistice w in pro- 
gress, toattempt the overthrow of the Government of 
the National Defence in favor of the noisy band of 
Socialists who were to form at a later period the Com- 
mune of Paris. Their project was frustrated hy the 
attitude of the more respectable National Guards; but, 
coupled with the surrender of Metz, it encouraged. as 
might have been foreseen, Count Bismarck to reject the 
propositions of M. Thiers, and the negotiations accords 
ingly fell through. The failure of M. Thiers became 
known at Tours on the tth of November, and on the 
9th the movement projected by Gambetta against Or- 
leans was carried into execution. General Von der 
Tann, suddenly assailed by vastly superior forces, was 
compelled to evacuate Orleans in all haste, leaving 2,000 
prisoners nnd 2 guus in the hauds of the French. This 
event, called the battle of Coulommiers, constitutes 
the most decided victory gained over the Germans 
during the whole war, and some persons have surmised 
that if it had been immediately followed up by the 
French army of the Loire, in a rapid march on Paris, 
the siege of the latter place might have been raised. 
But the French forces were probably deemed by their 
commander too ill-organized, too little inured to war 
for sv great an enterprise; he contented himself there- 
fore with taking up a defensive position at Orleans, 
and the enormous masses of German troops that 
were concentrated a few days after in his front 
showed how formidable were the obstacles he would 
have had to encounter had he quitted his base of opera- 
tions, and led his hastily-equipped troops against the 
veteran German legions that guarded on every side the 
road to the capital, —The present generation has wit- 
nessed few spectacles of a more dramatic kind than the 
methodical, implacable march of the German allies 
across France during the late war. It was n veritable 
avalanche of armed men, but an avalanche whose 
progress was measured and controlled with the utmost 
rigor and precision. After 4 months passed in impor- 
tant battles and sieges, they now occupied at least one- 
third of France, und disposed of no less than 14 corps 
d'urmée, exclusive of the Royal Prussian Guard and 
several auxiliary bodies. Around Paris were concen- 
trated six of these corps, the Prussian Guard, and three 
divisions of cavalry; the enormous remainder was 
available for active operations in the field, and more 
than sufficed to check the efforts of the French defence. 
On the fall of Strasburg at the end of September, General 
von Werder, who had conducted the siege, led his forces 
across the Vosges, driving back the troops of the Freuch 
General Cambriels on Besancon, and advanced as far as 
Dijon, where he was established on the 81st October, 
dominating the country around him. When Metz ca- 
pitulated, the powerfn] army that had blocked Bazaine 
was divided into three separate commands; that of 
Prince Frederick Charles, which at once started by 
forced marches for the valley of thé Loire; that of Gen- 
eral Manteuffel, composed of the Ist and Sth corps, 
which marched northward ; and a third, which took up 
an intermediate position at Chatillon-sur-Beine. ready 
to advance towards Paris or towards Dijon, towards the 
north or towards the Loire, as circumstances might de- 
cide, This disposition of force was eon to produce its 
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natural effect, and the rest of the winter campaign ma; 
be urny tad. The army of Prince Frederick Charles, 
united to the divisions commanded by General Von der 
Tann and the Duke of Mecklenburg, not only succeeded 
in frustrating the most energetic attempts of tlie de- 
fence organized in the valley of the Loire, but reoccupied 
Orleans. captured Tours, and finally, after a series of 
operations which extended over two months, drove the 
p nch army under Chanzy, after severe fighting, from 
Loire first to Vendôme, and finally westward to Le 
where a decisive battle was fought on the 10th 
1871, in which the Germans, putting forth all 
their strength, succeeded in achieving the discomfiture 
of Chaamzy's army. The mission confided to Prince 
Frederick Charles and the forces under his command 
was thus fully accomptished, but not without great ex- 
ertiums and equally great sacrifices; for the French 
chiefs displayed in this campaign on the Loire u fer- 


tility of resource and tenacity of purpose equal to that of 
the Ge r rans, and which, if exhibited earlier in the war, 
might ive modified, if not changed, the complexion 
of evemts. But it was now too late, and their most 
strenuous efforts produced no other effect than that of 
grawaating their ill success. Through tlie able strategy 
of the Gerinan generals, one corps of the French army, 
commanded by Bonrbaki, became separated from the 
main body under Chanzy, and when the latter retreated 
from the right bank of the Loire, Bourbaki, who was 
on the left, fell back on Bou to rest his harassed 
troo] ‘There he received orders to march eastward, 
with the double object of compelling the Germans to 
raise the siege of Belfort, an important fortress in the 
valley Of the upper Rhine, and then of making an attack 
upon their lines of communication with their own coun- 
try. But the troops he led proved totally inadequate 
in organization and numbers for such a task; they 
fought well, und gained some advantages at Arcey and 
Villersexel, but were soon overmatched by the forces op- 
posed to them under General von Werder, and, after sus- 
taining several severe defeats, were at last constrained to 
seek refuge on Swiss territory to escape capture. — The 
retreat of Chanzy's army from the Loire had left the 
road to ‘Tours open to the Germans’ advance; M. Gam- 
betta and the other representatives of the government 
quitted, therefore, that town in the month of December, 
and retired to Bordeaux, which was destined to become, 
ere long, and for a short time, the seat of the en- 
tire government of France. — We have now to follow 
the second German army, which, on leaving Metz, 
marched northward, as already stated, under the 
orders of General von Manteuffel. It consisted of the 
Ist and Sth corps, numbering abont 35.000 men, and 
was destined to meet a gallant and not always ineffec- 
tual resistance from a hastily-equipped force composed 
of * mobiles," a few regular troops, and some detach- 
ments of marines the whole commanded by General 
Faidherbe, and presenting an effective force of about 
30,000 mien. The advance of the Germans was unopposed 
till they reached Amiens, which place fell, after a short 
struggle, on the 29th of November. A few days after 
they occupied Rouen, almost without the firing of a 
shot; but at Pont-Noyelles, on the 23d of December, and 
again at Bupaume, on the 3d of January, they were 
fiercely withstood by the French, and if after each event 
the latter, deficient in numbers and artillery, had to 
fall back before their well-ordered advance it was not 
before they had inflicted, as well as suffered, heavy | 
losses im killed and wounded. Péronne, a strongly for- 
tified place on the river Somme, surrendered after a 
＋ bom bardment, which, like that of Strasburg. was 
so directed that the principal buildings, the hospital, 
and some seveuty houses were destroyed, and 500 to 600 
other houses more or less injured, while the fortifica- 
tions Of the place remained intact. The capitulation 
of Péronne took place on the 9th of Jannary, and just 
10 days afterwards there was fought the battle of St. 
Quentin. This event, which terminated the campaign 
in the North, synchronized with a sally made by the 
Parisians under Trochu, and in point of fact was in 
tended to aid the capital in its last effort to break | 
through the German lines of investment. Faidherbe, | 
after a long and honorable contest, was agaiu compelled | 
to retreat, and did so this time on the fortified places 
of Cam brai and Douai, leaving 2 cannons and about 
7 7 Prisoners in the hands of the Germans. General 
om Goeben, who had replaced Von Manteuffel, com- 
Manded the German forces on this occasion. It appears, 
9n & review of this campaign, that one object of General 
Faid herbes strategy was to limit the military opera- 
tions to the departments of the Somme and the Nord, in 
ier to shield Havre, which ranks as second of the 
Fenech seaports, from attack; and this object was fully 
pur ed. hen the news of an armistice arrived to 
55 ex Stop to hostilities, Rouen had been in the power | 
- he Germans nearly two months, but Faidherbe's 
curi ements had effectnally prevented them from prose- 
ng their march to the mouth of the Seine. — Having 
he traced to their final disappearance from the field | 
the Various armies raised in the French provinces for 
Sea Prolongation of the war after the capitulation of | 
and , we have now to revert for a moment to the siege 
me fall of Paris, which last event bronght this truly 
fou OFable war to a close. The beginning of the siege 
Sacre General Trochu, who, as military governor, con- 
ioo the defence, at the head of some 60,000 regular 
had PS, of abont 15,000 marines and artillery-men who 
foi n sent up from Cherbourg, of 90,000 “ mobiles,” 
T the most part raw youths drawn from the Northern 
and Western departments — and, finally, of some 70,000 


National Guards, resident in the capital itself. These 
t were peculiarly ill-fitted for military service; and 
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their general want of discipline made them in the 
sequel rather a source of weakness than an element of 
strength. The first care of the governor and his coad- 
jutors, Generuls Vinoy and Ducrot, was to equip, arm, 
and drill these heterogeneous elements of the defence, 
and then essay to effect with them the deliverance of 
the capital. As already mentioned, the first attack on 
the Germans was made at Chatillon, with a discoura; 

ing result; and subsequent partial efforts to find a we 

place in the position of the besiegers, showed that if the 
army of Paris was wanting in solidity the Prussian lines 
were not. But the defence was, upon the whole, con- 
ducted with little spirit; too much time was lost in idle 
procrastination, und no really great effort was made 
from within the city until the end of November, some 
10 weeks after the arrival of the Germans before its 
walls. At last the Governor of Paris, who was reduced 
to correspond with the army of the Loire by the uncer- 
tain means of balloons and carrier-pizeons, which fre- 
quently failed to reach their destination or reached it 
too late, concerted for the 28th of November a sally in 
force across the Marne to the south-east of Paris, the 
intention being to advance and join forces, if practica- 
ble, with the army of the Loire, which was to quit its 
position and march rapidly towards the capital by the 
road of Fontainebleau. This latter movement was 
frustrated by the army of Prince Frederick Charles, 
which firmly retained its hold on its enemy; but the 
Parisians, ignorant of this, quitted their positions at 
the appointed time, crossed the Marne 100,000 strong, 
under Generals Trochu and Ducrot, and drove back the 
Prussians a distance of about 2 miles to Champs, Vil- 
liers, and Champigny. Their advance was, however, 
arrested by the strong position of Cœuilly, and after 
waiting 2 days in vain for the co-operating force, and 
repulsing a violent attack made on them by fresh Ger- 
man troops promptly concentrated in their front, they 
were compelled to return within their lines on the 8d of 
December, having sustained severe losses in killed and 
wounded. Three weeks afterwards the Germans com- 
menced the bombardment of Paris, and thus aggra- 
vated the sufferings of the already famished inhab- 
itunts; for, true to their peculiar system, the besiegers 
threw shells to almost every accessible part of the city. 
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On the 19th of January the Parisians made another at- 
tack on the lines of investment ; the point chosen was 
St. Cloud, their intention being to march, if possible, on 
the Prussian hexdquarters at Versailles, But they were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and the provisions of 
the great city being now exhausted, its defence was 
necessarily brought to an end. On the 23d of January 
an armistice was concluded at Versailles, and instant 
preparations made for the election of a Legislative As- 
sembly, which, meeting at Bordeaux, should assume the 
responsibility of concluding a peace. To satisfy a point 
of military honor. a small part of Paris was occupied 
by the Germans for three or four day d the city had 
to pay a war contribution of two hundred millions of 
francs, equivalent to $40,000,000, — The elections were 
effected with great ec ty, and M. Thiers, who had 
been chosen deputy in 26 departments, was called by 
the Assembly to the direction of affairs as chief of the 
Executive Government. He maintained in their re- 
spective offices the principal members of the Govern- 
ment of the National Defence, General Trochu and M. 
Gambetta excepted ; and then proceeded to discuss with 
M. de Bismarck at Versailles the terms proposed, or, 
more truly, imposed, by the latter as the price of peace. 
They were of extreme severity — nothing less than the 
cession to Germany of two of the richest provinces of 
France, Alsace and Lorraine, which had been incorpo- 
rated by Louis XIV., and the payment of a war indem- 
nity of equivalent value to $1,000,000,000, the invaders 
to retain military possession of a part of France until 
the whole of the indemnity, principal and interest, at 
5 per cent., should be paid. Great as were the sacrifices 
demanded, the Assembly had no alternative to the 
making them; peace was conciuded therefore, and the 
Germans withdrew their forces within the limits of the 
five departments of France which they were to hold as 
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a territorial guarantee. — Shortly after the conclusion 
of the peace, the Assembly, acceding to the strongly 
expressed wish of M. Thiers, removed to Versailles, and 
would doubtless have consented, after a short delay, 
to reoccupy the legislative palace in Paris itself, not- 
withstanding the elements of disorder which were 
known to exist in the city, but for the tremendous und 
sudden outbreak of these elements themselves, Refer- 
ence has already been made to the unsatisfactory com- 
position of the Paris National Guard, and to the armed 
manifestation of the “Red” or Socialist Republicans 
on the 8lst of October, 1570. This mamfestation was 
renewed on the 22d of January, two days after the lust 
attack made on the German lines at St. Cloud nud 
Montretout, and on each occasion clamors were ruised 
for the establishment of a “Government of the Com- 
mune," by which was meant the transfer of all power 
within the limits of the capital toa body of so-called 
“Delegates of the National Guard,” the result of which 
was to place Paris, with its vast and varied riches, public 
and private, at the disposition of the least reputable 
classes of the population. When the armistice was 
signed at Versailles, the French negotiator, M. Jules 
Favre, had stipulated that the National Guard should 
not be disarmed, although the number of regular troops 
was to be reduced at once to 12,000 men. The result 
of this unwise arrangement was to give to the more 
turbulent and necessitous part of the city an immense 
numerical superiority in point of arms and men, and the 
Sociulist leaders, who were by this time styled the Dele- 
gates of the Paris National Guard, turned this unlooked- 
for advantage speedily to account, Under the plausible 
pretext of preserving them from capture by the Ger- 
mans, when the latter should enter Paris, they seized 
on the ramparts a large number of cannon, considera- 
ble quantities of gunpowder and other munitions of 
war, and hastily conveyed them to their own head- 
quarters at Montmartre, an eminence commanding 
nearly the whole of the city. The atay of the Ger- 
mans did not exceed 3 days, bnt when they had with- 
drawn from the capital, and all danger of their ae 
the guns was over, the Delegates openly proclaime 
their intention to keep what they had got, pretending 
that the said arms, which had been paid for by public 
subscription during the siege, could not be claimed as 
government property. But the Thiers government 
judged it impossible to leave such powerful engines of 
destruction in the hands of irresponsible men, whose 
previous conduct showed how ardently and for what 
purpose they desired to become masters of Paris, and 
all attempts at an amicable solution having failed, it 
was decided, inferior as were the means of coercion at 
the disposition of the government, to take back the 
guns, if possible, by the sudden employment of force. 
An attempt to do so was accordingly made on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of March, and was at first quite suc- 
cessful; the body of troops employed got possession of 
the guns, but they discovered that they were unprovided 
with draught-horses in sufficient numbers to remove 
them ; and before these could be procured, the National 
Guards assembled in large bodies, fully armed, and, with 
a crowd of women and children, completely surrounded 
the soldiers. A part of the latter were then induced 
to abandon their officers and fraternize with the “ Fed- 
erals," as the insurgent Guards had come to be called; 
and the immediate consequence was that General 
Vinoy, who commanded in chief, seeing that the expe- 
dition had failed, and his troops strongly disposed to 
mutiny, ordered their instant retreat. Unfortunately, 
General Lecomte, who acted under Vinoy, had been 
made prisoner "n the insurgents when the soldiers 
joined them, and he had to be left in their hands. He 
was soon joined by another general, Clement Tliomas, 
a veteran republican who had commanded the National 
Guards during the siege, and had made himself ob- 
noxious to many by his efforts to maintain discipline 
among them. He had been recognized in the crow 
though dressed as a civilian, and immediately arrest 
by the leaders of the mob. These two generals were 
then led by the band of infuriated persons that sur- 
rounded them to the Delegates’ House at Montmartre, 
and, a few hours later, were shot there in cold blood. 
A similar fate would probably have attended, a little 
later in the day, the superior officers and the members 
of the government then present in Paris, had they not 
averted it by precipitately abandoning the capital to its 
new masters, and retiring with the troops at their dis- 
position to Versailles. Left nndisputed masters of the 
field at Montmartre, the Federals united their available 
forces and descended into the heurt of Paris, where 
they took possession of the Hôtel de Ville, of the prin- 
cipal public offices, and of the varions gates and stra- 
tegical points of the city. They next marched to 959917 
the forts on the left bank of the Seine, and ere the 181 
of March was completely over, had placed Paris at the 
mercy of a new revolutionary government. These for- 
midable acts of rebellion against an authority consti- 
tuted by the National Assembly were carricd out under 
the direction of an occult body called the Cehtral Com- 
mittee of the Delegates of the National Guard, which 
proceeded in a few days to install, at the Hótel de Ville, 
a Government of the Commune.” The most influen- 
tial members of this so-called government were De- 
lescluze, Rigault, Milliére, Flourens, Bergeret, Cluseret, 
and Rossel. Cluseret and Rossel had been officers in thé 
French army, and represented, with Flotirens and Ber- 
eret, the purely military element of the movement; 
but they were soon joined by swarms of reckless adven. 
turers from every country, and the Pelish emigration in 
particular contributed largely to the long list of “ gen« 
erals” and “ colonels” who hastened to place their tals 
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ents and virtues at the service of the Commune. The 
movement thus inaugurated by the cold-blooded assas- 
sination of two general officers preserved its sanguinary 
character to the end. On March 2a pacific demonstration 
against the tendency and attitude of the new governors 
of Paris was met by a suduen discharge of musketry, 
which killed several persons and wounded many more, 
and the leaders of the National Guard openly announced 
their intention to maintain, by violence if necessary, 
their hold over the capital aud its inhavitants. Their 
power lasted from the 18th of March to the 25th of May 
—a space of 70 days, marked by acts of the most flagi- 
tious and tyrannical kind. No opposition to their be- 
hests was tolerated, and liberty of action was instantly 
suppressed. Manufactories and workshops were arbi- 
trarily closed, and the workmen compelled to carry 
arms, willingly or not, in the federal ranks; arbitrary 
arrests were of daily occurrence, and encouragement 
given to secret denunciation. The press was treated 
with peculiar rigor. Scarcely a day passed without the 
suppression of one or more newspapers, and not unfre- 

uently five or six were suppressed by the same decree. 

When the government troops reéntered Paris, the only 
organs of public news that remained to the inbabitants 
were some half dozen wretched journals belongiug to 
and written by membersof the Commune itself. Magis- 
trates, police officers, all persons in fact connected in 
any way with the administration of justice, were dili- 
geutly sought after and arrested; but of the many 
classes of inen obnoxious to the Commune, the profes- 
sors of religion were the most relentlessly hunted down. 
Priests were arrested and thrown into prison by dozens; 
others were shot down in the streets of Arcueil, a small 
village under the walls of the capital; and those who 
escaped owed their safety to concealment or flight. The 
Archbishop of Paris, à man of singularly enlightened 
and liberal views, was arrested as hostage for the life 
of a sociulist leader captured by the government, and 
with the archbishop was arrested M. Boujean, an ex- 
senator and civil magistrate of great eminence. As 
might be expected, the worship of God was openly de- 
rided, and His temples outrageously profaned. The 
principal churches of Paris were first plundered of their 
plate and other valuables, aud then couverted into club- 
rooms for the populace, where at night torrents ot blas- 
phemous and idiotic talk were poured forth from the 
pulpit, by men and women, to the approving audiences 
that sat smoking around. For two loug mouths did 
this orgy continue within the walls of the refined city 
of Paris; but at length, ou the Zist of May, an army 
of about 100,000 men, that the governmeut had been 
assembling, forced its way into the cupital by the gate 
of Autenil, under the orders of Marshal MacMahon, and 
after a week of street fighting with the Federals, who 
were rendered mad by drink and fear, it succeeded in 
putting a close to the foul and degrading spectacle 
called the Commune of Paris. The slaughter was fright- 
ful, and the injury inflicted on the city immense. It is 
computed that nearly 40,000 men, including many of 
the insurrectionary chiefs, perished in the strugyle or 
were shot immediately afterwards, for the work of re- 
pression and punishment was carried out with a firm, if 
nota cruel, hand. As the Federals adopted the plan of 
settiug fire, wherever it was possible, to the public 
buildings they were compelled to abandon in the fight, 
some of the finest edifices and a large number of private 
establishments were completely destroyed. The splen- 
did Hôtel de Ville, the palace of the Tuileries, that of 
the Legion of Honor, the ministry of Finance, aud the 
magnificent building occupied by the Board of Audit 
and the Council of State, were thus consumed, and their 
picturesque ruins still recall the danger of utter de- 
struction which at one moment threatened Paris. A 
terrible act of savagery marked the end, as it had the 
beginning, of the Communist movement: — When the 
aren troops reached the prison, where it was be- 
ieved that the Archbishop of Paris, M. Bonjean, and a 
large number of other “ hostages” were confined, they 
found it empty, and soon discovered that its former 
inmates, after sufferiug every indignity, had been shot 
by the Federals on the eve of their retreat. The sup- 
pression of the Commune gained for the government 
of M. Thiers a degree of support aud consideration it 
would not otherwise have acquired, and has enabled it 
to make no small progress in the arduous task of heal- 
ing, as far as may be, the material and moral wounds 
of the country. One of the principal difficulties which 
that government had first to surmount was the finan- 
cial one of providing for the payment of the war indem- 
nity to Prussia, and that has been most successfully 
achieved. A few short mouths after the reéstablisli- 
ment of order in Paris, the French Minister of Finance 
was enabled to borrow, by public subscription, a sum 
equivalent to $400,000,000, or two fifths of the entire 
amount required, at the moderate rate of about 6 per 
cent.; and in the following year the remainder of the 
sum was raised on terms still more favorable to the 
treasury of France. So general indeed was the confi- 
dence in the solvability and integrity of the French 
nation, that capitalists of all countries desired to par- 
ticipate in the subscription ; and tlie result was that the 
enormous sum demanded. equivalent to $600,000,000, 
was subscribed for more than 40 times over—a fact 
quite unprecedented in the history of finance, and re- 
ounding to the credit of France. Twenty-eight months 
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had not yet elapsed since the conclusion of the peace, 
when the war-indemuity was entirely liquidated (Sep. 
5, 1873), and the liberation of the territory completed 
by the evacuation of Verdun (Sep.13). An enormous 


increase of taxation has been rendered necessary by 
May 24, 1573, the 


these additions to the public debt. 
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Assembly refusing to sustain M. Thiers's policy for the 
definitive establishment of the republic, he sent in hii 
resignation, which was accepted, and ou the same day 
Marshal MacMahon was chosen president of tlie repu 
lic. The elections of 1878 went largely republican, the 
conflict between MacMahon and the Assembly culmi 
nated, Jan. 30, 1879, in his resignation and the election 
of M. Grévy (q. v. p. 1150) as president by a vote of 563 
in a total of 713 cast. We close with the following 
cent statistics: Finance Revenue, 1877, 8534, 428, 106; of 
this, direct taxes furnished about one-seventh ; indirect} 
taxes about one-third; registration duties and stamps, 
about one-fourth; customs and salt, about one-ninth. 
Expended, $533,459,350. Of the expenditure, the army 
took about one-fifth, public debt nearly one-half. The 
total cost of the war with Prussia, including war indem- 
nity of $1,000,000,000, from 1870 to 73, was $1,855,370,400. 
The total debt of France, in 1877,was $4,635,000,000. The 
total quantity of wine produced in 1875, was 1,848, 000, 000 
gals., this being an extraordinary yield; in 1876, it was 
924,000,000 gals. Army, every Frenchman is obliged to 
serve, substitutes are not permitted ; the full term of ser- 
vice is 20 years; 5 in the regular army, 4 in its reserve, 
5 in the territorial army, and 6 years in its reserve; the 
army is in a high state of efficiency and is modelled after 
that of Prussia. In 1878, it numbered, peace footing, 
534,000 ; war, 1,809,000; in 1892, when the reserve has 
reached its normal strength, under the present law, the 
army will number,on a war footing,2,471,000 men. Nary, 
1878. Ironclads, 53; steamers, not armored, 326; sailing 
vessels, 113; total, 492; total guns, 2,834. Total length 
of railways, 1877, 12,723 miles; total exports, 1876, 
87 15,000,000. Imp., 1878, 892,200,000. Ex., $694,000,000. 
HILIP, an eminent English statesman 
and publicist, n. 1740, became a member of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, and the leading opponent of the 
measures of the Governor-General, Warren Hastings 
(J. v.). In 1785 he took a prominent part in the im- 
peachment and trial of the latter, and was a zealous 
advocate of the abolition of slavery. Sir Philip is gen- 
erally accredited with the authorship of the famous 
Letters of Junius, and from the evidence which has been 
advanced in support of his clalms to that honor, little 
doubt remains as to his having the facile and fearl 
pen which played so dominant a part in the political 
affairs of England during the closing half of the last 
century. D., in London, 1818. 

Franeis eo, in Virginia, a twp. of Buckingham co.; 
pon. 1,615. 

Francisville, in Ind., a v. of Salem twp., Pulaski co. 

Frank fort, in Del., a vil. of Dagsborough twp., Sus- 
sex co.—In W. Va., a twp. of Mineral co. 

Franklin, in Ala., a twp. of Macon co.—In Ark., a 
twp. of Calhoun co.—A twp. of Drew co.—A twp. of 
Grant co.—A twp. of Independence co.—In Ind., a twp. 
of Grant co.—In Kansas, a twp. of Bourbon co.—A twp. 
of Franklin co.—In Md.,a dist. of Carroll co.—In Mich, 
a twp. of Houghton co.—In Missovri, a twp. of Dent co. 
A twp. of Grundy co.—A twp. of Miller co.—A twp. 
of Newton co.—In Nebraska, a S. co.—In N. C, a twp. 
of Rowan co.—A twp. of New Hanover co.—A twp. of 
Surry co. In Penna., a borough of Cambria co. -A twp. 
of Chester co—In Va., a twp. of Rockingham co.— A 
twp. of Braxton co.—A twp. of Marshall co. 

Franklin Butte, inOregon,a prec.ot Linn co. 

Franklin City, in Ind., a city of Johnson co. 

Frank'linsville, in N. C, a twp. of Randolph co. 

Frank'linton, in N. C, atwp.aud v. of Franklin co. 

Franks, in Arkansas, a twp. of St. Francis co. 

KFrank'town, in Nevada, a vill. of Washoe co. 

Franktown, in Virginia, a twp. of Northampton co.; 
pop. 2,710. 

FKFrn'zer, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Colleton co. 

Fre’burg, in Ilinois, a vill. of St. Clair co. 

Fre’co, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachita co. 

Frederick Charles, Nicuotas, prince of the im- 
perial house of Germany, eldest son of Prince Carl, 2d 
brother of the Emperor William L, was B. on the 20th 
of Mar., 1825, and from early youth devoted himself to 
the military profession. He held a high command in 
the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864; and in 1866 he was 
placed at the head of the First Army destined to oper- 
ate against Austria, entering Bohemia through Saxony, 
and so conducted his forces through the latter country 
as to inspire its people with friendly feelings towards 
Prussia. The extreme rapidity and energy of movement 
displayed by the Prince in Bohemia disconcerted the 
Austriun Gen. Benedek's plans, the latter having calcu- 


lated upon being allowed to ussume the offensive. In al 


series of actions Prince Fred. Charles drove the Austrians 
as far as Sadowa, and won the great battle of König- 
grütz, aided by the Crown Prince, who, bringing up the 
Second Army, effected his junction with his cousin at 
the crisis of the day. Prince Frederick Charles had for 


Many years previously labored strenuously, aud with, 
great success, to make the Prussian military system, 


more elastic, allowing greater freedom to the officers, 
and relying more upon moral means than upon the rule 
and method in dealing with the men. The unexpected 
suppleness and dash shown by the Prussiaus in 1866 
was, in a great measure, the consequence of these re- 
forms. The reputation acquired by the Prince in the 
Austro-Prussian war was heightened by his successes 
in the contest with France. At the close of July, 1870, 
he was on the Rhine frontier in command of the 2d Ger- 
man army, comprising the 2d, 4th, 7th, 9th, 10th, and 
12th North German corps, estimated at 260,000 men and 
500 pieces of artillery. On Aug. 6th the Priuce defeated 
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ville, driving the French troops back to Mets. The 
Prince then closely invested that fortress, which, after 
resisting a siege of 70 days, capitulated un Aug. 27th. 
Shortly afterwards the Prince defeated Gen Aurellesde 
Paladines and the Army of the Loire (Nov. 28th), Tecap- 
tured Orleans, Dec. 4th, and after a struggle protracted 
over six days he took Le Mans and compelled Gen. 
Chanzy to withdraw his forces northward, Jan. 13, 
1871. The Prince was created a field-marshal, Oct. 
28th, 1870. 

Frederick William, NicnoLas CHARLES, Imperial 
Prince of Germany and Crown Prince of Prussia, only 
son of William L, King of Prussia and Emperor of 
Germany, was B. in Oct., 1831, and, entering the army at 
an early age, rose to general rank. On the outbreak of 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, the Crown Prince had 
placed under his command three army corps, exclusive 
of the corps of the Guard under Prince Augustus of W ür- 
temberg. He led his forces, composed of 125,000 men, 
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from Silesia through the passes of the Sudetic Hills, an 
operation exposed to great difficulties and to consider- 
able danger. By a series of brilliant operations thearmy 
pushed its way through the mountains, and, after 
fighting « series of severe actions, arrived on the ficld 
of Königgrätz, July 3d, in the middle of the battle and 
at tle proper moment, for, in so doing, the Crown 
Prince's reinforcements cut the heart of the Austrian 
position, and decided the fortunes of the day. His 
march from Miletin to the above battle-field, and the 
series of victories following bis entry into Bohem 
established tlie Prince's reputation as a commander oj 
ability «nd energy. The next occasion on which the 
Crown Prince's military talents found a conspicuous 
vent, was the breaking out of hostilities between 
France aud Germany in 1870. The close of July found 
him on the Rhine frontier, in command of the Third 
German army, comprising the 5th, 6tb, and 11th North 
German corps, the 1st aud 2d Bavarian corps, aud the 
divisions furnished by Baden, Würtemberg, and Hesse, 
— in all about 200,000 men and 500 guns. On the 4th 
Aug. he vigorously attacked the position held at Weis- 
qoute by Gen. Abel Douay's division of MacMahon's 
corps, and curried it after a desperate struggle. Follow- 
ing up this important advantage, the Crown Prince at- 
tacked on the 6th the united army corps of Marshals 
MacMahon and Canrobert, drawn up in ition at 
Würth. The French commander had under him a total 
force of 50,000 men, or 40,000 according to French au- 
thorities, The Crown Prince came up from Weissen- 
burg on the evening of the 5th with an ^rmy of 120,000 
men, and attacked the enemy at seven the next morn- 
ing. The French line was turned at two points, and 
their left and centre broken, notwithstanding a desper- 
ate charge of cavalry, which was ordered by MacMahon 
as a last resort. On the memorable day of Sedan, Sept. 
let, the troops of the Crown Prince and those of his 
cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, were engaged against 
tlie greater part of MacMalion's forces; and the Ger- 
mans succeeded in crossing the Meuse, this hazardous 
operation being effected by the Crown Prince with his 
Prussians and Würtembergers, supported by the Lava- 
rians under Gen. von der Tann. He next advanced to- 
wards Paris, entered Versailles, 20th Sept.. commenced 
to throw additional troops round the capital, and re- 
mained near the invested city until after the conclusion 
of pence. On Oct. 25th, he was promoted to the rank 
of a field-marshal of Prussia, and on Nov. 8th was given 
the same high grade inthe Russian army. By his wife 
Victoria, Princess-Royal of England, the Imperial 
Prince has a family of three sons and three daughters. 

Fred’erika, in Jowa, a twp. of Bremer co. 

Fred'esburg, in Aentuciy,a prec. of Washington co.; 
pop. 1,063. 

Fredonin, in Jova, a village of Concord twp., Louisa 


co. 
Free Chapel, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co. 
‘ree Church of Scotland. (Eccl. Hist.) The name 


Gen. Frossard at Speichern, and ten days Jater madea 
vigorous attack on the right of the French position 
held by Marshal Bazaine between Doncour and Vion- 
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assumed by the largest and most influential religious 
body in Scotland, who differ from the principles of the 
Established Church, and who separated themselyes from 


FREE 


it at the disruption of 1843, They refuse to be called 
dissenters, because they contend that their principles 
are those of the Church of Scotiand, and that it is the 
Establ iehed Church, aud not they, that have departed 
from sio punc of the Church as set forth in the Con- 
fession of Faith and the other standards, They are also 
known as Non-ntrusionists, (rom the great principle 
mst which they contended being the intrusion, or 
establishing, of a minister in a church by the patron, 
contrary to the wish of the people. It isa characteristic 
feature of Presbyterianism, especially in Scotland, that 
the people have a considerable voice in the affairs of the 
Church, and that a certain amount of deference is to be 
paid to the popular mind. They have, also, always been 
opposed to any interference of the civil powers in ec- 
clestas tical matters. The Disruption ministers met with 
much sympathy throughout the country, but the ma- 
jority of the nobility and great landed proprietors went 
with the Established Church, and some of them were 
uilty Of very cruel aud oppressive acts towards the 
on-in trusiouists. Some of them, for a long time, re- 
fused to grant any sites on their lands for churches or 
other buildings, though nearly all have now conceded 
this favor. Indeed, people at a distance could scarcely 
conceive how high party feeling ran, and what bitter- 
ness existed between the two parties; and scarcely less 
remarkable is the degree to which it has passed away 
in so shorta time. Indeed, there are not wanting per- 
sons om both sides who think that a union may yet be 
effected ; for the Free Church has always kept te- 
naciously to the principles of an Established Church, 
and this has been the only thing that has prevented a 
union between them and other bodies who have seceded 
from the Established Church, and who are opposed to 
the principle of state endowments. There can be little 
hope of a union, however, unless the State very consid- 
erabl y modifies the laws with regard to patronage. The 
progress of the Free Church since 1843 bus been very re- 
markable. It has upwards of 800 ministerial charges, 
besides numerous preaching-stations; it supports mis- 
sion aries in all parts of the world; has established schools 
in almost every parish ; built churches, manses, school- 
houses, &c.; and lias colleges or theological halls for the 
education of its ministers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The tenets and government of the Free 
Church are identical, except in the points already indi- 
cated, with those of the Church of Scotland. 

Free dom, iu Arkansas, a twp. of Polk co. 

Freed oan, in nwa, a twp. of Palo Alto co. 

Freedom, in Kinsas, a twp. of Bourbon co. 

Freedom., in Maryland, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Freedom, in Mianesola, a twp. of Waseca co. 

Free’ srann, Epwarp AUGUSTUS, an English historian, 
B. at Harborne in 1823, was appointed Examiner in Law 
and Modern History in Oxford University, 1857. His 
works embrace A History of Architecture (1849); The 
History and Conquests of the Saracens (1856); Ancient 
Greece and Medieval [taty (1858); History of Federal 
Govermment (1863); his masterpiece, The History of the 
Norman Conquest (1869); and The Ottoman Power in 
Europe (1877). 

Freemmzen's, in North Carolina, a twp. of Franklin 
co. $ 

Free'port, in Florida. a prec. of Walton co. 

Freez’img Mixtures. (Chem.) Their object is the 
production of artificial cold, by takingadvantage of the 
heat which is required for the passage of a body from 
the solid to the liquid condition. It is known that for 
the mere change from the solid to the liquid state a cer- 
tain quantity of heat is necessary, and is taken up dur- 
ins the change without fncreasing the temperature of the 

Y- By mixing together two substances, one, at 


Fable. r. [Fr,from Lat. fabula.] A fiction; a false- 
hood ; an idle story. 

(Zeit.) Any fictitious narrative; more particularly a 
kind of literary composition, either prose or verse, in 
which a short fictitious story is made to convey practi- 
cal rules of prudence or wisdom. It differs from a par- 
able, with which it has many features in common, it 

1ng carried beyond the bounds of probability, and 
even of possibility; as when the imagined actors, in- 
stead of being men, are the lower animals, or even 
Planta and other things inanimate. The F, consists 
Properly of two parts — the symbolical representation, 
and the application or the moral of the tale. The 
morat applies the instruction intended to be deduced, 
but it ought also to be apparent in the F. itself to ren- 
der it complete By its very impossibility, the fable 
awakens and arrests the attention, and thus the mean- 
ing that is intended to be conveyed is made more appar- 
emt. Among the most celebrated fables of the East, 
where this species of composition seems to have origi- 
nated, are the Indian fables of Pilpay, or Bilpai, and the 
more meagre Arabic collection of Lokman, who is said 
to have lived in the time of king David. Among the 

reeks, the fables of Æsop were well known, but many 
9f those that were current in Greece under his name 
are identical with those of the East. In Latin, Phaedrus 
left about 90 fables of considerable merit in imita- 
tion of Æsop; but the well-known fable of “ the town- 

Mouse and country-mouse,” related by Horace, is the 

t in that language. During the Middle Ages the F. 
Was not entirely neglected; and an edition of those cur- 
dent in Germany in the time of the Minnesingers has 
Den published by Bodmer. The oldest known writer 
9f fables in Germany is Stricker, who wrote about the 

Middle of the 13th century. Among the most distin- 

guished of the later fable-writers are Gellert, Gleim, and 

ing of Germany, and Gay of England ; but preémi- 
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least, of which is a solid, and which, on mixing, is 
liquefied, a very low temperature may be produced. 
Heat being required for the liquefaction, the tempera- 
tureof the mixture falls. The following list of freezing 
mixtures, and of the lowering of temperature due to 
them, is given by Professor Balfonr Stewart (see p. 1010): 


Substances. » Reduction of Temperature. 


Sulphate of sodium| - 10° C. (4-500 F.) to — 17? C. (4-15 
Hydrochloric acid... F.) 

Benes oe Or amaw +10° C. to —18? C. (0° F.) 

Bulphate of sodium. 

Dilute nitric acid... 10° C. to— 199 C. (— 2° F.) 
Sulphate of sodium. 

Nit. of ammonium.. +10° C. to — 26? C. (—15° F.) 
Dilute nitric acid... 


Phosphate of sodium 
Dilute nitric acid.... + 10? C. to — 29? C. (— 20° F.) 


Freirira, ( fra-e-re'rah,) a seaport of Chili, prov. Ata- 
cama, at the mouth of the Guasco River; pop. 10,000. 

Fre'man, in Arkansas, a twp. of Woodruff co. 

Fre' mont, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachita co. 

Fremont, in Culifornia, a twp. of Solano co. 

Fremont, in Kansas, a twp. of Lyon co. 

Fremont, in Michigan, a twp. of Isabella co. 

Fremont, in Ohio, a village of German twp., Clark 


co. 
Fre'montia. (Bot) A remarkable and beautiful 

Californian bush (Fig. 42), belonging to the Sterculiacex. 

Along with the hand-plant of Mexico (Cheiroxteman), it 

differs from the others in that group in the flowers 

having no petals ; and 

from the latter it is 

readily recognized by 

the bell-shaped calyx, 

which remains at- 

tached, and does not 

fall away when tho 

flower withers. F. 

californica wag first 

discovered by Colonel 

Fremont (whose name 

it bears),in one of his 

Californian expedi- 

tions in the northern 

part of the Sierra Ne- 

vada. It forms a de- 

cidunous bush four to 

ten feet high, having 

much the aspect of an 

ordinary fig-tree. The 

rounded five- to seven- Fig.42.— FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA. 

lobed leaves, however, 

nre smaller than those of the fig, and clothed with rusty 

hairs underneath. The handsome yellow flowers are 

produced singly on the ends of short, spur-like branches, 

and consist of a broadly bell-shaped calyx of five spread- 

ing divisions, clothed sparsely with cinnamon-colored 

down outside; five stamens having their stalk united 

below into a cup ; and an ovoid ovary surrounded by the 

gtaminal cup, and terminating in a simple style. The 

fruits are oval capsules, which, when ripe, split into 

five woody portions, each of which contains a few black 


French'burg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Menifee co.; 
pop. 531. 

French Creek, in Illinois, a twp. of Edwards co.; 
pop. 1,132. 

French Gulch, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Deer 
Lodge co. 


nent among all the modern fabulists, for his delicate 
sarcasm, and his lively wit, is the French La Fontaine. 
Fernandina, in Florida, is the first seaport-town in 
the State. It is situated on Amelia River and Amelia 
Island. It has the finest harbor of any port in the 
State—the largest vessels can come in with perfect 
safety. It has considerable commerce with England, 
shipping large quantities of naval stores, lumber, &c. 
It has several steam saw-mills and two fine hotels. It 
has a population of about 3,000 and is rapidly improv- 
ing. It has several fine churches, a public hall for 
lectures and amusement. It is the Atlantic termi- 
nus of the Gulf railroad, which forms a steam connec- 
tion with New Orleans. Fernandina furnishes the finest 
drive on the Atlantic beach of any place on the whole 
coast, and is very much enjoyed by citizens and stran- 
rs. 
Foote, SAMUEL, an English dramatist and comedian, B. 
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French Lake, in Minn rata, a twp of Wright co. 
French Town, in Wash. Ter, a prec. of Walla-Walla co, 
French's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co. 
French’s Creek, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Bladen co. 
Frews’burgh, in New York, a vill. of Chantauqua co. 
Fri’ar’s Point, in Mississippi, a beat of Coahoma co. 
Friends’ Creek, in [linois, a twp. of Macon co. 
Friendship, in Arkansas, a twp. of Greene co, 
riendship, in Georgia. a dist. of Sumter co, 

Friendship, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon co. 

Frierson’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 

Wris'eo, in Missouri, a twp. of Benton co. 

Froébel, FRIEDRICH, B. in Thuringia, 1782, entered the 
University of Jena, became cnrator of the musenm at 
Berlin, where he met his first wife. He was a friend of 
Grüner, the celebrated educator of Pestalozzi. F devoted 
his time to teaching. In 1840 he opened his first Kinder- 
garten (q. v.), of which he may be considered the origina- 
tor. D. 1852. See Lifeof E, by M. H. Kriege (N. v, 1877); 
Remimucences of E., by Marenholz- Bülow (Boston, 1877). 

Froebel, Juris, ( froo/bá!,) a German author, traveller, 
and political leader, B. at Griesheim, 1806, became in 
1833 Prof. of Philosophy and Natural history at Zurich. 
In 1826 he became a naturalized citizen of Switzerland, 
edited a journal Der Sweizerische Republikander, and 
founded the ‘Literarisches Comptoirs,’ an extensive 
publishing establishment at Zurich and Winterthur, 
resigning his professorship in 1844. Returning to 
Germany he was expelled from Prussia on account of 
his political opinions; and in therevolutionary year of 
1848 he became a popular leader of the Democratic 
party and a member of the German Parliament assem- 
bled at Frankfort. After being arrested, tried by court- 
martial, and acquitted at Vienna, he repaired to the U. 
States, lectured on German politics in that country, 
and, golog to Nicaragua in 1850, conducted commercial 
expeditions to Chihuahua and New Mexico. In 1855 
he became newspaper editor in San Francisco, after 
which, in 1857, he returned to Germany, was expelled 
that country, and has since resided in London. His 
works comprised an important one on Crystallography 
(2d ed., Zurich, 1847); A System of Social Politics (2 
vols., Mannheim, 1847); and Seren Fears’ Trarel in Cen- 
tral Amerwa, Northern Mexico, and the Far West of the 
United States (London, 1859). 

Frog Pond, in Georgia, a dist. of Emanuel co. 

Front Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co. 

Erost wari in Maryland, a district of Alleghany co. ; 
pop. 6,131. 

Frozen, in Kentucky, a prec. of Breathitt co. 

Fruit mu, in Kentucky, a precinct of Christian co. ; 
pop. 3,199, 

Fruitland, in Michigan, a twp. of Muskegon co. ; 
pop. 228. 

Fruit' ville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Currituck co.; 


pop. 600, 

Fulkerson, in Virginia,a twp. of Scott co. 

Ful'lersville, in New York, a village of Fowler twp., 
8t. Lawrence co. 

Ful'ton, in Arkansas, a twp. of Polk co. 

Fulton, in Oregon, a prec. of Multnomah co. 

Fulton; in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lancaster co.; pop. 
1,888. 

Fulton, in South Carolina, a township of Clarendon 


co. 
Fulton Station, in Kentucky, a precinct of Fulton 


co. 

Fünfhnus, (fünf'hows,) or FÜNFHAUSEL, a manufac- 
turing town of Austria, 2 m. N. of Vienna; pop. 13,639. 

Fur'guson, in Kentucky, a prec.of Trigg co. 

Furr, in North Carolina,a twp. of Stanley co. 

Fut'rill, in Kentucky, a prec. of Trigg co. 


Fu'sus, n. (Zt.) A genus of y quede Wero mollnscs 
nearly allied to Murex, having a spindle-shaped shell, 
with a very elevated spire, the first whorl often much 
dilated. and a straight elongated canal. The whorls are 
not crossed by varices, as in Afurez. About 100 exist- 
ing and 300 fossil species have been described. The ex- 
isting species are distribnted over the whole world, liv- 
ing generally on muddy and sandy sea-bottoms at no 
great depths. In the cottages of Zetland the shell, gen- 


at Truro, 1720. After studying law and squandering| . 


two handsome fortunes he had inherited, in reckless 
dissipation, F. adopted the stage as his profession, and 
appeared as Othello at the Haymarket Theatre, in 1744. 
Three years later his first play, The Diversions of the 
Morning, established his reputation as a writer and 
actor of unrivulled talent, and gained him the name of 
“The English Aristophanes.” His plays number about 
20, of which The Liar, und the Mayor of Garratt still 
remain in public favor. D. 1777. 

Freiburg, (fri'oorg.) a city of 8. Germany, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, cap. of circ. of the Upper 
Rhine, on the Dreisam, 32 m. N.E. of Basle. It is a 
handsome, well-built place, with extensive manufs. of 
leather, sugar, tobacco, chemicals, &c. Its university, 
founded in 1454, had in 1873 a staff of 50 professors, 
and 275 students. The cathedral is one of the best 
specimens of Gothic architecture ın Germany. Pop. 


24,599. 
60 


Fig. 1093. — F. ANTIQUUS (as used by the Zetlanders). 


erally about six inches long, is used for a lamp, being 
suspended horizontally by a cord, its cavity containing 
the oil, and the wick passing through the canal. This 
mollusc is often dredged up with oysters. It is eaten 
by the poor, but is more generally used as bait for cod, 
skates, &c. This genus makes its first appearance in 
the Oolite, in which 10 species have been noticed. The 
numbers increase to 35 in the Cretaceous rocks, to 100 
in the Korene, and to 150 in the Miocene and Pliocene, 
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The seventh letter, and the fifth consonant of the 
English alphabet, is the third letter in those of all 
* the Oriental languages, and also of the Greek. The 
for'n of our G is borrowed from the Roman alphabet, in 
which, as in all the modern European languages, it 
stood seventh in order of priority. G in English has two 
sounds — guttural and sibilant; before a, o, aud w, and 
occasionally before ¢ and e, it is the medial letter of the 
guttural order, as in gave, gore, gusto, and (in an excep- 
tional sense) in gild, get. The other sound, which it pos- 
sesses only before e and i, is one of the medials of the 
sibilant series, having the same sound, in fact, as j, as 
in gem, gin. Gin ita proper power, belongs to the order 
of gutturals k or c, g, ch, gh; of the two “ bare" gut- 
turals, g is the flat (or medial), aud & the tap; while 
ch and gh are the corresponding aspirates. — G as a Ro- 
man abbreviation is used for gratis, gens, gaudium, &c. 
G.V. signifies genio urbis, G.L. genio loci, and G.P.R. 
gloria populi Romani. — As a numeral it deuoted 400, 
and with a dash over it, thus (G), 40,000. On the 
French coins, G indicates the city of Poitiers, and in 
chronology 1t is the seventh Dominical letter. 

(Mus.) G is the fifth sound of the natural diatonic 
scale of C, and the eighth sound of the chromatic scale. 
It stands in proportion to C as 2 to 3; is a perfect fifth 
above C, and the second harmonic arising from C asa 
fundamental note. In the solmisation of Guido Areti- 
nus the note G was called Sol, Re, or Ut, according as 
the hexachord began with C, F, or G. G major as a key 
has one sharp at its signature, viz., F sharp. G minor 
has two flats ut its signature, viz., B flat and E flat. 

Ga, a prefix found in the Old Gothic, and thence derived 
into the modern languages of Teutonic origin. It cor- 
responda to the Anglo-Saxon Ge, q. v. 

Gaal, ( gal.) (Heb., contempt.] Son of Ebed (Judges 
ix. 26-41), perhaps a descendant of Hamor, the father of 
Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 2-6). He joined the Shechemites 
when revolting against Abimelech, son of Gideon, in- 
flamed their passions, and led them to battle, but was 
defeated, and excluded from the city. 

Gaash, ( .) |Heb., tempest.) A hill in Mount 
Ephraim, celebrated for Joshua's tomb. 

Gab, v. n. [A. S. gabban, to mock, to scoff.] To talk idly; 
to prate. — To impose upon; to lie. 

—n. (S'eam-Enginz.) The hook on the end of an eccen- 
tric-rod, opposite the strap. — Webster. 

Gabun, u. A coarse cloak. 

Gab ardine, n. (Sp. gabardina, from gabán, a hooded 
and close-sleeved great-coat. Cf. It. gabbano, L. Latin 
cappa, an outer garment with a hood, more particularly, 
the outer garment worn by monks.] A coarse frock or 
loose upper garment; a mean dress. 

Gab'batha. (Heb. high or elevated.] (Scrip) The 
name of a place in front of Pilate's palace, whence he 

ronounced sentence against Jesus Christ (John xix. 13). 
ia was not the usual judgment-hall, which the Jews 
could not enter, but some place in the vicinity of the 
crowd without. 

Gad’ble, v.n. Du. gabberen, to jabber.] To talk fast, 
or to talk without meaning ; to utter inarticulate sounds 
with rapidity; to jabber. “Flocks of gabbling fowl.” 

Li 
“To gabble like tinkers in an ale-house." — Shaks. 


—a. Loud or rapid talk without meaning; inarticulate 
sounds rapidly uttered, as of fowls. 

Gan b'bler, n. A noisy talker; a prater; one who utters 
inarticulate sounds. 

Gnb'bling, n. The making of a confused noise; rapid, 
indistinct utterance, 

Gnb'bronite, n. [Gabbro, the Italian name of a rock 
composed of diallage and feldspar.] (Min.) A variety 

uc altora . See WERNERITE. 

a" n. [A. S. gafel. gaful, from an, to give; Fr. 
gabelle ; It. gabella. See GavkL.] " pend a tax; 
an impost. 

“ The gabels of Naples are very hígh."—Addíson. 
(in'beler, n. A collector of taxes; an exciseman. 
Gabelle, (ga-bel’,) n. [Fr., probably from the Teut. geben, 

to give.] In France, this term was originally applied to 
any tax or impost laid upon commodities, but which 
afterwards came to be specially applied to a duty upon 
salt. This salt-tax was first established toward the end 
of tLe 13th century, in the reign of Philip IV. It was 
very ineqaally distributed, some parts of the country 
being altogether free, and others more or less heavily 
taxed ; and hence it was very unpopular, and frequently 
gnve rise to disturbances. Tt was finally abolished iu 1789. 

Gnb'erdine, n. Same ns GaBAxDINE, q. t. 

Gaberlun’zie, n. (8cot.] A beggar; one who has 
no money to pay his expenses. 

Gabii, (gai’be-i,) a city of the Volsci, taken, about 500 
B. C., by the artifice of Sextus, the son of Tarquin, who 
gained the confidence of the inhabitants by deserting to 
them, and pretending that his father had ill-treated him. 

Gab'ilan Mountains, in California, a branch of 
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the Coast Range extending S. through San Mateo and 
Santa Cruz cos., into Monterey co. 

Gabin ‘ius, a Roman consul, who made war in Judea, 
and reéstablished tranquillity there. He suffered him- 
self to be bribed, and replaced Ptolemy Auletes on the 
throne of Egypt. On his return, he was accused of re- 
ceiving bribes. Cicero, at the request of Pompey, ably 
defended him. He was banished, however, and b. at 
Salona, about 40 B. c. 

Ga'bion, n. (Fr.; It. gabbione, aug. of gabbia, a cage, 
from L. Lat. gabia, Lat. cavet, an enclosure, from cavas, 
hollow.] (MiL) A basket or cylinder made of wicker- 
work, open at both ends, used in the construction of earth- 
works. These baskets, which are 2 ft. 9 in. in height, aud 
2 ft. in diameter, are thus made: A number of stakes, 
varying trom about 21 to 27, according to the flexibility 
of the osiers or brushwood that are used in making the 
G., ure driven into the ground at equal intervals round 
the circumference of a circle traced thereon, with a ra- 
dius of 11 in., that the outer diameter of the G. may not 
exceed 2 ft. when it is completed. The 
willow rods, or any other material that 
can be obtained which is suitable for 
the purpose, are then twisted between 
and about the stakes, each successive 
layer of rods being tightly .pressed 
against the one below it, until the 
busket-work has attained the requisite 
height. The G.is then pulled up, the 
osiers at the top and bottom are se- 
cured to prevent them from coming out 
of place, and the ends of the stakes are 
cut off about 3 in. from the basket- 
work at either end and sharpened. Gabions are used in 
making earthworks, They are placed on end and filled 
with earth taken from the ditch dug out in front of the 
rampart. They add considerably to the strength of the 
mound, by affording support to the earth that is thrown 
over and against them. When one line of gabions is 
placed on top of another, a row of fascines is generally | 
placed between them. 

Ga'bionnade, n. [Fr. See Supra.] (Mil.) A bulwark, 
or parapet, chietly made of gabions. 

Gable, n. [Ger. gibel ; Dan. gavl; Lat. gabulus. a pointed 
roof. Cf. Gr. kephale, the head.] (Arc^.) The upper 
part of the end-wall of a building, the sides of which 
meet in an angle and " 
afford support to the 
ends of the rafters of the 
roof. The angle thus 
formed corresponds to 
the shape of tlie roof; it 
attains the greatest de- 
gree of acuteness in 
Gothic  architeeture 
(Fig. 1096.) The gables 
of the different styles 
of Gothic architecture 
were often richly orna 
mented, the wall being 
raised above the roof à 
and finished with a co- 
ping and finial, which 

enerally assumed the 
orm of a cross in 
churches and buildings $ 
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Gaboon’, a bay on the coast of W. Africa, in about 
Lat. 0° 30’ N., and Lon. 99 20" E. In 1843, the French 
established there a fortified factory, whose pop. in 1874 
was about 5,000. Here resides a French bishop, as well 
as American, English, and Portuguese missionaries. 

Gabriel, (gai'bre-el.) (Heb., strength of God.] An angel 
of high honor in the service of God. He was sent to the 
prophet Daniel to explain his visions; also to Zacha- 
rias, to announce to him the future birth of John the 
Baptist (Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21; Luke i. 11-19). Six 
months afterwards he was sent to Nazareth, to the Vir- 
gin Mary (Luke i. 26-38). 

Gabriel Channel, a strait of Terra del Fuego, 
between Dawson Island and the mainland. This re- 
markable channel is about 214 m. wide at either end, 
but the shores approach towards the middle, and rise to 
an almost perpendicular height of 1,500 ft. The hurri- 
cane squalls, or wi/liwasos, so common in this region, 
sweep the channel with such violence as to carry every- 
thing before them. Lat. 54° 20’ S., Lon. 70° 40' W. 

Gabrielle d'Estrées, n. 1571, was the danghter of 
Antoine d'Estrées, 40 years grund- muster of artillery in 
France. Henry IV., visiting her fathers cháteau in 
1590, fell in love with her, and she became his mistress, 
retaining his affection for many years, and enjoying the 
honors though not the title of queen. She received the 
title of duchess of Benufort. Anxious to legitimate the 
children she had borne to the king, she pressed fora 
marriage. But Margaret of Valois had not consented 
to a divorce, and Sully, the chief minister, opposed the 
marriage of Gabrielle from reasons of state. At Easter, 
1599, Gabrielle was sent to Paris, the king observing the 
Easter ceremonies at Fontainebleau. She was there 
seized with a fit of apoplexy or paralysis, and Lefore the 
king could arrive she was dead. Whether she was poi- 
soned is a question which remains unanswered. Nego- 
tiations for the king’s marriage with Marie de Medicis 
quickly followed the death of Gabrielle. 

Gaby, Gaw'by,». Asilly person ;adunce. (Colloq. 

Gad, n. [A. S. gad, a club, a sting.] A sharp-point 
rod or pricking instrument; a goad, as for driving 
oxen.— A wedge or ingot of steel or iron—A style 
or graver. 

To write with a gad of steel.” — Shaka. 

—Any rod or stick, as a fishing-rod; particularly a rod 
cut and trimmed of its bra ets for the purpose of 
whipping children or of driving cattle. (Prov. Eng., and 


local U. 8.) 
—v.n. [From gat, 3d per. sing., pr. ind. of O. Goth. ga, to 
go.] To walk about; to rove or ramble idly or without 
fixed purpose. s 
“Where have you been gadding ?""—Shaks. 


—To be exuberant in growth; to shoot forth branches 


| 


E and tendrils in every direction, as the vine, the ivy, &c. 


Gad. [Hoeb., band or troop] A son of Jacob and Zilpah, 

| Leah's servant (Gen. xxx. 11), who gave his name to one 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, which was located E. of 
the Jordan. 

—A het and faithful friend of David. 

| Ga ut, n. One who runs much abroad without 
business. 

Gada' mes, an oasis of the great African desert, con- 
taining numerous villages, 8. of the main chain of the 
Atlas, It is in the centre of the caravan routes which 
lead to Tunis, Tripoli, and several oases. 


ro 
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designed for ecclesiasti- J 
cal purposes. In Eliza- 
bethan architecture, the 
outline of the gable was 
composed of curves and 
angles variously com- 
bined, that known as 
the ogee-gable being the 
most common. It was 
often richly ornamented 
with open stonework. 
The sloping sides, particnlarly in old Scotch, Dutch, 
and German buildings, were sometimes finished in the 
form of a series of steps, which, in Scotland, were termed 
“corbie steps.” In domestic Gothic architecture, the 
roof generally projects beyond the face of the gable- 
wall, and an ornamental barge-board is attached to the 
end of the rafters. The end of a house terminating in a 
gable is indifferently called the gable or gable-end of 
the building. 
Gn'ble-roof, n. (Arch.) A roof converging to an 
apex in the manner of a gable. 
Ga’ble-window, n. (Arch.) A window having its 
upper end shaped like a gable. — A window in the gable 
of a building. 

Gn'blet, n. (Arch.) A small ornamental gable or 
canopy, formed over a tabernacle, niche, &c. 


STANTON HARCOURT. 
(England, 13th century.) 


Gab’-locks, n. pl. False spurs placed on game-cocks. 


Craig. 
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Gada'rn. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Decapolis. Palestin: 


of considerable importance in the time of Christ, an 
having many Greck inhabitants. It lay 8. of the river 
Hieromax, 7 m. 8.E. of the Sea of Galilee, upon the 
level summit of a steep limestone hill. A few rnins are 
found on the top of the hill, and many excavated tombs on 
its sides, still partly occupied as residences, and warm 
springs at its base. The country of the Gaderenes ex- 
tended to the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee; and in the 
part of it bordering on the lake occurred the miracle 
recorded by Matt. viii. 28, ix. 1, Mark v. 1-20, Luke viii. 
26-39. 
Gad‘der, n. A rambler; one who roves about idly. 
Gnd'di. [Heb., my troop.) One of the spies sent by 
Moses from Manasseh to explore Canaan. 
Gnd'diel. [Heb., God is my happiness.) One of the 
spies sent from Zenubon to explore Canaan. 
Gad'dingly, adr. In a rambling, roving manner. 
Gad'dish. v. Disposed to wander abont idly. 
Gnd'dishne«ss, „. Disposition to ramble about idly. 
Gad’-fly, Bot, peer Bris'tle-tail, n. ( Zoil.) 
Names common to many insects of the family stride, 
q. v., the genus (Estrus of Linnseus; divided by others 
into the two families Pubanidz, or Horse-fly, and 
stride, or Bot-fly. The name bot is sometimes re- 
stricted to the larvm, the other names being given to 
the perfect insects. The insects of this family are now 
supposed not to be those which were called Œstrus by 
the ancients, although, like them, extremely trouble 
some to cattle. They belong to the sub-order Diptera, 
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nearly allied to the Mucide, with small 3-jointed 

and arc and mouth destitute of a proboscis. The Gad- 

rse-bot of the horse (Gasterophilus, or Gastrus, 

Eui), sometimes also called the Breeze, the 

or Horse-bee,occurs chiefly in elevated,healthy 

distric ts- It is not quite half an inch in length, woolly, 
with yellowish-gray head, rusty thorax, abdomen, and 
the wings whitish, with brownish-gray spots. The abdo- 
men of the female terminates in a blackish horny tube. 
In the latter part of summer, the female hovers about 
borses, and deposits her eggs on their hairs, where they 
remaim attached by a glutinous substance until they, or 
the Iarvæ just emerging from them, are licked off by 
the tongue of the horse, their destined place being its 
stomach. It is believed that the fly deposits her eggs 
only om those parts which are accessible to the horse's 
tongue, seeming to prefer the back of the knee-joint, 
where they may sometimes be found in hundreds. The 
larva is yellowish, withont feet, short, thick, soft, com- 
posed of rings which have a double row of short teeth 
surrounding them; it is somewhat acuminated at one 
end — the head; and the mouth is furnished with two 
hooks, ome on each side, for taking hold of the inner 
coat of the horse's stomach, to which the Bot attaches 
itself, aud from which it derivesits subsistence, hanging 
in clusters sometimes of three or four, sometimes of 
more than one hundred. Here it spends the winter; 
and in the following summer it disengnges itself, aud 
being carried through the horse's intestines, burrows in 
the ground, and changes into an oval black pura with 
spiny rings, from which, in a few weeks, the perfect 
insect cornes forth. — The Ox. bot. or Ox-gadfly (Qstrus 
Hypoderma Bovis,) also called Bull-bee or Burrel-fly, is 
more troublesome than any species of Horse-bot. It is 
a beautiful insect, not quite half an inch long, and 
thicker in proportion than the Horse-bots ; it has brown, 
unspotted wings; the face is whitish, the crown of the 
hea brown, the thorax black, the abdomen whitish, 
with a broad black band around the middle, and yellow 
hairs at the extremity, where also the female has an 
oviposi tor,— a remarkable organ, formed of a horny sub- 
stance, and consisting of four tubes, retractile within 
one another, like the pieces of a telescope, and the last 
of them terminating in five points, three of which are 
longer than the others, and hooked. By means of this 
or; @ small round hole is pierced in the hide of an 
ox's back, in which an egg is deposited. The fly is very 
quick imn depositing her egg, not remaining upon the 
back of the animal more than a few seconds. Cattle 
exhibit great alarm and excitement at the presence of 
the Gad-fly, and rush widely about, with head stretched 
forward, and tail stuck out, to escape from their tor- 
mentor.  'The further injury done by this insect is not, 
however, usually great; the larva, a little pearl-white 
maggot (arble or wormal), feeding upon the juices 
beneath the skin, causes a swelling, called a warble, 
forming a sort of enc, within which it lives and grows, 
amid a kind of pnrolent matter suited to its appetite, 
and from which it finally emerges, leaving a small sore, 
and like the Horse-bot, undergoes its further transforma- 
tions Im the ground. By pressure on the warbles, Bots 
may be destroyed ; and when they are numerous, assidu- 
ous oiling of the back of the ox is resorted to for the 
same purpose. — The Sheep-bot ( Cephalemyia, or CEstrus 
Ovis) is n much more serious pest than any other species, 
and is mot unfrequently very destrnctive to flocks. Tho 
insect is &maller than either the Ox-bot or Horse-bot ; 


Fig. 1007. — SHEEP GAD-PLY, OR BOT-FLY. 
s larva. Tall-grown ; b. larva, younger; c, pupa; d, the face of 
7. © perfect insect, mage lied e, perfect insect, natural size; 
* Perfect insect, magnified. 


itis of a grayish color. with a large head and yor face, 


ma is most abundant in damp situations an woody dis- 
cts. It is to be seenchiefly in the months of June und 
Sheep exhibit great alarm when it approaches 
the Z And seem to seek, by keeping their noses close to 
kee. round, and by incessant motion of their feet, to 
of the it from entering their nostrils. It is in the nostrils 
vee © sheep that this fly deposits its eggs; and the lar- 
When hatched, make their way into the maxillary 
frontal sinnses, causing great irritation in their 
are OSs, and feeding upon the juices there until they 
of tty to change into the pupa state, in April or May 
© following year, when they find their way again 
Pouch the nostrils to the cronni, 

?, » in. Missouri, a post-office of Barry co. 
de. n. pl. (Lat. godus, a cod-fish.] (om) A family 
Allien lacoptery, ous fishes, including the Cod and its 
EI They are easily known by the position of tho 
of tral fins under the throat, and the pointed character 
an, dose fins. The body is long, rather compressed, 
Covered with small soft scales. The head is scale- 
f >, eyes lateral; jaws and anterior part of the vomer 
"rnished with several ranges of unequal teeth; the 
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gills large, 7-rayed, and opening laterally; a small 
beard at the tip of the lower jaw. Most of the species 
have the dorsal fin contained in two or three bundles; 
they have also fins behind the vent, and a distinct caudal 
fin. The greater number of the species live in cold or 
temperate seas, and furnish the greater portion of the 
fixh obtained in England and America. Their productive 
powers are very great; and the numbers in which they 
exist in some parts of the ocean is perfectly incalculable. 
The principal genera are Gadus, or Morrhua, the Cods; 
Merlangus, the Pollacks, including the Cudden or Coal- 
fish; Merlucius, the Whitings; aud Lota, the Burbots. 

Gadita'nian, a. [Lat. gaditanus, from Gades, Cadiz.) 
Of or belonging to Cadiz in Andalusia, Spain. 

n. A native or inhabitant of Cadiz. 

Gad'ling, n. [A. S. gad, a goad or sting.) A gadder — 
A boss on the knuckle of a gauntlet. (Also called gad.) 

Ga'doid, n. (ZoJ.) A name of the family Gapipa, q. v. 

—4a. (Zil.) Relating to codfishes, or Gadide. 

Gad'olinite, n. (Min. A mineral varying widely in 
its crystals, and physical and chemical characters, found 

rincipally near Fahlun, Sweden. It has a vitreous 

ustre, black to greenish-black color, and sp. gr. 4-45. 
Comp. Silica, oxides of beryllium, iron, yttrium, and 
cerium, and lime. 

Gn dor. (Sierra de.) a mountain-chain of Spain, in 
Andalusia, ranging nearly parallel with the Sierra Ne- 
vada. Its highest point is nearly 7,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Gads den. in Alabama, a village of Cherokee co., on 
the Coosa River, abt. 130 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Gads'den, in Florida, a W. co., bordering on Georgia. 
Area, abont 508q. m. Rivers. Appalachicola, Ockloc- 
konee. and Little rivers. Surface, uneven ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Quincy. 4 

Gade den. in & Carolina, a village of Rutland dist., 
abt. 10 m. E.8.E. of Columbia. 

Gads‘den, in Tennessee, a post-village of Madison oo., 

E. of Memphis. 

„ an eminence of England, co. Kent, 3 m. W. 
of Rochester. Ithas beenimmortalized by Shakspeare. 
who, in the 2d act of his Henry IV., makes it the scene 
of a famous rencontre between Prince Henry and Fal- 
staff. Mr. Charles Dickens, the novelist, had a country- 
sent here, where be died, in 1870. 

Gn'dus, n. [L. Lat., codfish.] (Zojl.) See GADIDÆ. 

Gnd'wall, Gadwell,n. [From gad and well.) (Zoil.) 
The Anas strepera, a duck which inhabits the N. and E. 
parts of Europe. 

Gael, (gabe,) n. sing. & pl. A Scottish Celt or High- 
lander, — An Irish Celt. 

Gaelic (or Erse) Language and Literature, 
(gail'k.) The language spoken by the Highlanders 
of Scotland is termed by them the Gaelic; but the name 
frequently given to it by the Lowlanders is Erse, or 
Ersh, evidently a corruption of Irish. It isa dialect of 
that great branch of the Celtic lunguages termed the 
Gwyddelian or Gaelic, and to which belong also the 
Irish and Manx, or that spoken in the Isle of Man. 
According to Dr. Prichard, the Celta are of eastern 
origin, belonging to the great Indo-European family. 
They arrived before the Teutons from the regions on the 
Oxus, and from Media, and penetrated through the Allo- 
phylic races along the southern shores of the Baltic Sen, 
at atime of which we have no historic data. At the 
time of the Roman invasion, Celtic was the language 
generally spoken in W. Europe. The dialects of the 
Celtic still spoken, besides the three already mentioned, 
nre the Welsh, and the language of Brittany; while the 
Cornish, another dialect, though not now pokai; is 
preserved in books. The three dialects, the Irish, the 
Scottish-Gaelic, and the Manx, approach each other so 
nearly as to form, in fact, bnt one language, the peculi- 
arities which distinguish them from each other not being 
sufficiently broad or vital to constitute either of them a 
distinct language. The differences between the spoken 
language of the Scottish Highlanders and the Irish exist 
partly in the pronunciation, partly in the grammar, 
and partly in the idioms. In the vocabulary, also, 
there are considerable differences, as where words now 
obsolete in Irish are still used in the Scottish-Gaelic, 
and others are used in a different sense, There are 
also marked differences in the language as spoken in 
different parts of the Highlands; and a native of Suther- 
land has some difficulty in understanding one of the S. 
districts of Argyle. The Gaelic, which, from a variety of 
causes, has retained, in a considerable degree, its orig- 
inal purity, is copious, bold, and expressive. It derives 
no assistance from the languages either of Greece or 
Rome, from which it differs in its structure and forma- 
tion. Having affixes and prefixes, it greatly resembles 
the Hebrew, particularly in the inflections of its nouns 
and verbs. In Ireland, too. the Gaelic spoken in the 
different parts varies; and the difference is very marked 
between that spoken in the N. and S. parts of the 
island. The Scottish Highlands and the N. of Ireland 
were, nt an early period, inhabited by the same race or 
races, and an intimate connection snbsisted between the 
two countries. For nearly four centuries, from about 
the middle of the 12th to nearly the middle of the 16th 
cent. according to Mr. Skene, “there was not only a 
close political connection between the W. Highlands 
and islands and Ireland, but the literary influence was 
equally close and strong; the Irish sennachies and bards 
were heads of a school which included the W. High- 
lands, and the Highland sennachies were either of Irish 
descent, or, if of native origin, resorted to bardic schools 
in Ireland for instruction in the language and the ac- 
complishments of their art." A powerful influence 
must thus have been exercised upon the language and 
literature of the Highlands, which must have become 
by degrees more and more assimilated to that of Ire- 
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land. The written and cultivated language of the 
Highlands thus came to be identical with that of Ire- 
land; but, according to Mr. Skene, we have no reason 
to conclude, on that account, that there was not a ver- 
nacular Gaelic which preserved many of the indepen- 
dent features of a native language, and existed among 
the people as a spoken dialect. The introduction, how- 
ever, of the Reformation, in the 16th cent., gave rise to 
a religious literature, which, commencing in the writ- 
ten, or lrish-Gaelic, gradually approached nearer and 
nearer to the spoken dialect of the country. and. ac- 
companied by the preaching of the clergy in the ver- 
nacular dialect, tended to preserve and stereotype the 
language spoken in the Highlands in its native form 
and idiom. The first printed book in Gaelic was a trans- 
lation of the forms of prayer issned by John Knox, and 
printed at Edinburgh, 1567. The second was a trans- 
lation of Calvin’s Catechism. published along with an 
English edition, in 1631. In 1659 the Presbyterian synod 
of Argyle took up the work of issuing translations into 
Gaelic of the metrical Psalms and of the Scriptures. In 
1690 the first Bible was published for the use of the 
Highlands. All these works were in the Irish orthog- 
raphy and Irish dinlect, the last being simply an edi- 
tion of the Irish version of the Bible, with a short vo- 
cabulary. The first work published in Scottish-Gaelic 
was Baxter's Oall to the Uncenrerted. translated by 
the Rev. Alexander Macfarlane in 1750, who in 1753 
also published the Psalms in Scottish-Gaelic. In 1767 the 
first translation of the New Testament was published 
in the Scottish dialect; and in 1783. a translation of the 
Old Testament was undertaken by the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian knowledge in Scotland, and com- 
pleted in 1787. In 1816 a committee of the best Gaelic 
scholars was appointed by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland to effect an improved translation of 
the Scriptures, the whole being published in 1826. The 
earliest specimens of Scottish-Gaelic poetry are pre- 
Berved in a collection made in the beginning of the 16th 
cent., by Sir James Macgregor, Vicar of Fortingall and 
Dean of Lismore, and now preserved in the Advocate's 
Library in Edinburgh. A selection from it has recently 
(1362) been published, with translations, by the Rev. 
Thomas M'Lanchlan, and an introduction by Mr. W. F. 
Skene. Some of the poems are in pure Irish, others in 
pure Scottish-Gaelic, and others in a mixed dialect, in 
which the one or the other idiom predom!nates. The 
MS. is one of no menn literary valne, as throwing some 
light upon the much controverted subject of O«sinn's 
poems, ^Tt contains no fewer than twenty-eight Ossi- 
anic poems, extending to upwards of 2,500 lines: nine 
directly attributed to Ossian, two to Farris, or Fergus 
Filidh, and one to Caolte MeRonau, the three bards of 
the Feine; two to Allan McRnadrig, and one to Gillie Cal- 
lum Mac an Olla, bards hitherto unknown: and eleven 
poems, Ossianic in their style and subject, to which no 
author's name is attached." Tt is thus clear, “that the 
characters introduced into Macpherson’s poems were 
not invented, but were really the subjects of tradition 
in the Highlands, and that poems certainly existed 
which might be called Ossianic, as relating to the per- 
sons and events of that mythic age;" and “that Mac- 

herson had used many such ms in his work, but by 
Joining separate pieces together, and by adding a con- 
necting narrative of his own, had woven them into 
longer poems, and into the so-called epics.” The Dean's 
collection affords a fair specimen of the poetic literature 
in the Highlands of Scotland before the fall of the 
Lords of the Isles, and the introduction of the principles 
of the Reformation. — Ref. The Highlanders of Scot- 
land ; their History, Origin, and Antiquities. by W. F. 
Skene, 1837. Also, Mr. Skene's Introduction to the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore, 1862. 

Gaéta, (gá-ai'ta,) a fortified seaport-town of 8. Italy, 
prov. Caserta, at the end of a peninsula, on the W. shore 
of the kingdom, forming the N.W. bonndary of the gulf 
to which it gives its name; 4 m. S. S. W. of Mola di Gaéta, 
41 N.W. of Naples, and 72 S. E. of Rome. The town is re- 
garded ns one of the keys of 8. Italy, being strong from 

ts natural position, which art has taken advantage of. 

Its port, which has 7 fathoms water, though not the 
largest, is one of the safest and best in Italy. G., situ- 
ated in a beautiful tract of country, is the centre of a 
considerable trade. "This place is very ancient. It be- 
came the residence of many Roman patrician families: 
and Cicero was put to death, by order of Anthony, in its 
immediate vicinity. After the fall of the W. empire, it 
had a republican form of government, at the head of 
which, however, was placed a duke. acknowledging the 
temporal suzerainty of the Pope. In 1435, it was taken 
by Alfonso V. of Aragon; and since then belonged to 
the crown of Naples until 1860. In modern times G. 
has been repeatedly besieged ; the last siege of note was 
in 1806, when it fell into the hands of the French. In 
Nov., 1860, it withstood a siege of several weeks (as the 
last stronghold of Francis II. king of Naples, who had 
sought refuge within its walls) by the national troops 
commanded by Gen. Cialdini, Pop. 17.978. 

Gaéta, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea, 
lying in Lat. 419 N., Lon. 13° 40’ E. 

Gaffer, n. [A. S. geſere, a companion; possibly by ab- 
breviation for godfather, or grandfather.) A term of 
respect anciently applied to an elderly person in humble 
life, which seems to have degenerated into a term of 
familiarity or contempt. 

“For ga, Treadwell told us, by the bre, 
Bxcessive sorrow is exceeding dry."— Gay. 

Gnf'fle, n. [A. S. gafeluc; Dan. gaffel; Ger. gabel. Cf. 
W. gafl, a fork.] An artificial spur with which cocks are 
heeled when set to fight a match or main. — A steel con- 
trivance for bending crossbows. 
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Gaff, n. [Fr. gaffe, an iron hook used for pulling the 
larger sea-fish 
on board. Cf. 
Gael. gaf, a 
hook.) A light 
pole with a 
barbed iron 
head, used for 
spearing fish; 
as, a salmon- 
gaff.— An ar- 
tificial spur 
put on a cock 
when set to 
fight. 

(Naut.) A 
kind of boom 
(Figure 1098) 
employed in 
small ships. as 
yachts, cut- 
ters, &c.,to ex- 
tend the upper 
edges of those 
sailswhich are 
secured to the 
masts by 
hoops or lac- 
ings, and 
which are 
usually ex- 
tended by a 
boom below; such, for instance, as the mainsails of sloops, 
brigs, and schooners. 

Gaff-top’sail, n. ( Naut.) A light sail set over a gaff, 
the sail being spread by it; (see Fig. 1098.) — Dana. 

Gag, v.a. [A.S. ceggian, to lock, shut fast, from ceg, 

a key.] To stop the mouth of, by thrusting into the 

throat something that shall allow breathing, but prevent 

speaking; to silence; not to allow freedom of speech to. 

—To cause to retch with nausea; to superinduce an 

effort to vomit. 

—^v. n. To heave with nausea. 

—n. Something thrust iuto the mouth and throat to hin- 
der speaking; a muzzle.— Any mouthful that causes 
the stomach to heave in an effort to vomit. 

Gaus, or Giaas, an African tribe. See BENGUELA. 

Gage, (gaij,) n. ¶ Fr. gage; Eng. wage; L. Lat. gadium, 
for Lat. vadium, from vas, vadis, bail, surety.] A pledge 
or pawn; something laid down or given as security. 

“Nor without gages to the needy lend."— Sandys. 


—Something thrown down as a challenge to combat, to be 
taken up by the one who accepts the challenge. 
“There is my gage, the manual seal of death.“ — Shake. 


Any instrument used to measure. See GAUGE. 

(Naut.) The number of feet that aship sinks in water. 
—also, the position of one ship in regard to another; 
as, “ to have the weather-gage, or the lee-gage.” Worcester. 

—v.a. Fr. gager.] To bind by pledge, caution, or security; 


to engage. 

—To measure. See Gaver. 

G » THOMAS, general, commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish troops of North America, and the lust governor of 
Massachusetts for the English government. Shut up 
in Boston after the battle of Lexington, G., whom Con- 
gress had declared a public enemy, caused martial law 
to be proclaimed. After the affair at Bunker Hill, he 
was forced to embark for England, where he D. 1787. 

Gage, In Nebraska, a S. E. co., bordering on Kansas; 
area, about 576 sq. m. Rivers. Big Blue River, and some 
smaller streams. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Danville. Pop. about 421. 

&Ging'er, n. A GaUGER, q. v. 

Gage’s Lakes, in Jilinois, a post-office of Lake co. 

Gage’town, a town of New Brunswick, cap. of Queen's 
co., on the St. John’s River, about 28 m. S.E. of Fred- 
ericton. o x 

Gng ger, n. One who gags. 

Gag’gle, v. n. [Dut. gagelen ; Ger. gackern. See CACKLE.] 
To make a noise like a goose. 

^ May fat geese gaggle with melodious voice.” — King. 


ag’-tooth, n. A tooth that projects. 
ag-toothed, a. Having projecting teeth. 
nh'nite, n. (in.) A zinc spinel. Lustre, vitreous ; 
446. Comp. Alu- 
e name automolite 


A, Gaff; B, Gaff-topsail-yard ; C, Boom ; 
D, Sheet; E, Gaff-topsail. 


color, dark green to black; sp. gr. 
mina 61:3, oxide of zinc 387. Th 
was first given to this mineral from the Greek automalos, 
a deserter, from the fact of the zinc occurring in an 


unexpected place. Occurs at Franklin, N. J. 

Gaiety, n. Same as Garery, g. v. 

Gaillac, (“,) a town of France, dep. Tarn, cap. 
arrond. on the Tarn, 12 m. S. S. W. of Alby. Ma» f. Casks, 
hats, leather, brandy. Exp. Wines, of which good, strong- 
bodied, deep-colored growths are produced in the neigh- 
borhood. Pop. 8,617. 

Gailliarde, (gal yard,) n. [Fr. gaillarde ; It. gagli- 
arda.) A lively dance, of Italian origin. See GALLIARD. 

Gai‘ly, adv. Same as GAYLY, g. v. x 

Gain, v. a. Jas. gynan, gewinnan ; Fr. gagner, to win, 
to acquire; Ger. gewinnen.] To get as profit or advan- 
tage; to acquire; to obtain; as, to gain a livelihood. — 
To obtain by superiority or success; to procure; as, to 
gain a name. — To receive, as honor. — To obtain or re- 
ceive, as anything good or bad. — To draw into one's in- 
terest or party; to win to one’s side; to conciliate. — 
To reach ; to attain. 

ro gain the timely inn." — Shaks. 

. n. To have advantage or profit; to grow rich; to ad- 

vance in interest or happiness. — To encroach; to ad- 
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vance on; to come nearer by degrees; to advance 
closer; to get ground. 
“ So on the land, while here the ocean gains.” — Pope. 

To prevail against, or have the advantage. — To obtain 

influence with. 
„My behavior had gained on the emperor," — Swift. 

—n. Fr.] Profit; interest; lucre; emolument; benefit; 
overplus in computation ; anything opposed to loss. 

—[W. gan, a mortise.] (Arch.) The bevelling shoulder 
of a joist or other timber. 

Gnin'able, a. [En gagnable.| That may be procured, 
attained, or reached. 

Gainas, (gai'i-nas) a Goth, who became a general in 
the Roman army under Arcadius. He put Eutropius. 
the favorite of that emperor, to death, also the prefect 
Rufinus. Causing himself to be Spin commander of 
the cavalry and Roman infantry, he governed the weak 
Arcadius. At length declared an euemy of the state, 
he took up arms, was defeated, and perished by the 
hands of the Huns, with whom he had sought an asy- 
lum, 400. 


Gnin'er,n. One who obtains profit, interest, or ad- 
vantage. 

Gaines, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Orleans co.; pop. of township abt. 2,550. 

Gaines, in Pennsylvania, u post-township of Tioga co.; 
pop. ubt. 450. 

Gaines’boro, in Virginia. See Bie Lick. 

Gainesborough, in Tennessee, & post-village, cap. of 


Jackson co., on the Cumberland River, abt. 73 m. E.N.E. 
of Nashville. 

Gaines’borough, in Virginia, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., abt. 150 m. N N.W. of Richmond. 

Gaines Cross Roads, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Rappahannock co., abt. 120 m. N.N.W. of Richmond. 
Gaines’ Landing, in Arkansas, a post-village of 

Chicot co. 

Gaines’ Mill, (BATTLE or.) See CHICKAROMINY RIVER. 

Gaines’ Station, in Michigan, a post-township of 
Genesee co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—A township of Kent co,; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Gnines'town, in A/abama,a post-village of Clarke co. 

Gnines'ville, in Alabama, a post-village of Sumter 
co., on the Tombigbee River, abt. 54 m. W. S. W. of Tus- 
caloosa; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Gnines'ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of 
Green co., abt. 165 m. N.E. of Little Rock. 

Gnines'ville, in Florida, a post-village of Alachua 
co., abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of Jacksonville. 

Gnines'ville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Hall 
co., on the Chattahoochee River, abt. 110 m. N. of Mil- 
ledgeville; pop. abt. 400. 

Gaines’ville, in Michigan, a post-office of Kent co. 

Gaines’ville, in Mississippi, a post- vill. of Hancock co. 

Gaines'ville, in Missouri, a post-village of Ozark co., 
abt. 70 m. E.S.E. of Springfield. 

Gnines'ville,:n New York, a post-villageand township 
of Wyoming co., abt. 45 m. E.S.E. of Buffalo; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000, 

Gainesville, in Texas, a post-village, cap. of Cook 
co., abt. 230 m. N. by W. of Austin. 

Gaines'ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Prince 
William co., abt. 35 m. W. of Alexandria. 

Gnines'ville Station, in Mississippi, a post-office 
of Kemper co. 

Gnin'ful, a. Profitable; advantageous; advancing in- 
terest or happiness; lucrative; adding to wealth or es- 
tate; as, a gainful purchase, gainful care. 

Gain fully, adv. With increase of wealth ; profitably ; 
advantageously. 

Gain'fulness, n. Profit; advantage. 

Ghain'ings, u. pl. Acquisitions made by labor or suc- 
cessful enterprise; gains. 

Gnin'less, a. Unprofitable; not bringing advantage. 

Gnin'lessness, n. Unprofitableness; want of ad- 
vantage. 

Gain’-pain, ». [Fr. gagner, to gain, and pain, bread.] 
A term formerly applied to the sword of a mercenary ; 
a bread-gainer; a bread-winner. 

Gainsay', v.a. [A. S. gean, ongean, against, and seg- 
gan, secgan, to say.] To contradict ; to oppose in words; 
to deny or declare untrue what another says; to con- 
trovert; to dispute. 

Speeches which gainsay one another. — Hooker. 

Gain’sayer, n. One who denies what is alleged; an 
opposer. 

Gains’borough, Tromas, an English landscape and 

rtrait painter, was B. at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 1727. 

e grew up a lover of nature, and began early to draw 
and paint. About 1741 he went to London, received 
some instruction from Gravelot, an engraver, and Hay- 
man, the painter, and after four years married and set- 
tled at Ipswich. In 1774 he removed to London, where 
he rose to the highest reputation as a portrait-painter, 
and was the friend and rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He was one of the first members of the Royal Academy. 
He was often careless in his drawing, and produced 
some of his finest effects in landscape by rough scratches 
and suggestions which look like chance-work. But his 
pieces charm by their truth to nature, their simplicity 
and pnrity. Among his most pleasing landscapes are, 
the Cottage Door, Market Cart, Two Boys and Fighting 
Dogs, and the Woodman. D. 1788. 

Gains'borough. a seaport-town of England, in Lin- 
colnshire, on the Trent, 117 m. N. by W. of London. It 
is a place of considerable trade. Pop. 9,978. 

*Gninst, prep. Contr. of AGAINST, q. v. 

Gair'fowl, n. A large bird; tneauk or penguin. Booth. 

Gair'ish, Gar'ish, a. [A.S. geáro, ready, yare, from 
gegyrian, to clothe, to adorn; Ger. gar, done, dressed, 
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ready.] Gaudy; showy; fine: affectedly fine; tawdry. 
“A gairish flag.” ( Shaks.) — Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

Gair'ishly, Gar'ishly, adv. Gandily; in a showy 
manner. 

Gair'ishness, Gar'ishness, n. Gaudiness ; finery ; 
ostentatious show. — Flighty or extravagant joy, or os- 
tentation. 

Gait, n. [A.S. gan, to go; gat, a gate or door.] A walk; 
a march; a way. 

“They kept on their gait.” — Spenser. 

—Manner of walking or stepping. 

Great Juno comes, I know her by her gait." — Saks. 


Gait'er, n. In guétre, a spatterdash.] A covering of 
cloth or leather for the lower portion of the leg and 
ankle, fitting closely to the shoe. — A sort of high shoe 
covering the ankle-joint. 

v. d. To dress with gaiters. 

Gaius, or Catus, (gai^yus,)) an eminent Roman lawyer, 
author of a valuable body of legal institutes, which 
formed the basis of the more celebrated Institutes of 
Justinian. The work of Caius was long lost, but a mu- 
tilated manuscript copy was discovered in 1816 by Nie- 
buhr, and by the patient labor of several German schol- 
ars the difficult task of deciphering it was accomplished, 
and the work was published in 1820. Cains is supposed 
to have lived in the latter half of the second century. 

Gaius. (Script) I. A Macedonian who accompanied 
Paul in his travels, and whose life was in danger at 
Ephesus, (Acts xix. 29.) — II. A Corinthian convert of 
Paul, who hospitably entertained the apostle while la- 
boring at Corinth, (om. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14.) — ITI. 
Of Derbe; an attendant of Paul from Corinth, in bis last 
journey to Jerusalem, (Acts xx. 4.) — The third epistle 
of John is addressed * to the well-beloved Gaius," whose 
character for hospitality comporte well with that of II. 
above. The name was a common one wherever the 
Romans lived: and yet it is not certain that more than 
one or two different individuals of this name are spoken 
of in Scripture. 

Gal, Gall. Abbreviations for ue. or gallons. 

Gn Ia. n. [Fr., feast or entertainment; It., ornaments, 
finery; Sp., court-dress, court-day. The word was in- 
troduced into Sp. from the Arab. chalaah, festive dress, 
a robe of honor.) A show; pomp; festivity: a fête. 

Gn In. or Gata WATER, a river of Scotland, rising in the 
S. of Midlothian, or Edinburghshire, and emptying iuto 
the Tweed near Galashiels. 

Galac'tie, a. [Gr. gala, galaktos, milk.) Of or belong- 
ing to milk; lacteal.—Obtained from milk; lactic.—Of. or 
belonging to, the galaxy, or milky way ; as, the galactic 
circle, galactic poles. 

Gnlac'tine, n. [See SuPRA.] (Chem.) A milky and 
waxy substance obtained from the sap of the Brosimum 
galactodendron, or Cow-tree, of S. America. 

Gnlac'tite, n. (Mn.) [Gr. gala. milk, from its milky 
color when immersed in water.] Same ns NATROLITE, q.v. 

Galactoden'dron, n. (Gr. gala, galaktos, and den- 
dro, a tree.] (Bot.) See BnosIMUM. 

Gnlactom'eter, n. Same as LACTOMETER, 4 v. 

Galactoph'agist. n. [Gr. gala, milk, and phagein, 
to eat. ne who lives upon milk. 

Gnlactoph'agous, a. Living on milk. 

Galactoph'orous, a. [From Gr. gala, and pherein, 
to produce.] Tending to increase the secretion of milk ; 
milk-producing. 

Galae'topoiet'ic, a. [From Gr. gala, and poietikos, 
capable of producing, from poiein, to make, or produce. 
Increasing tlie flow of milk. 

—n. A substance that increases the secretion or flow of 
milk. 

Gala’ga, an island in the Indian Ocean, belonging to 
France; Lat. 10° 2% 60” N., Lon. 56° 45’ E. Cocoa- nuts 
abound, and oil is exported. 

Gala'go, n. (Zotl.) A genus of small quadrumanous 
animals, inhabiting 
different parts of Af- 
rica, and subsistin, 
chiefly on insect food. 
They have great eyes; 
large membranous 
ears, which double 
down when at rest; 
hind limbs of a dis- 
proportionate length; .' 
and a long and tufted ^ 
tail. The best known 
species are the Great 
GaALAdGO (Galago cras- 
sicaudatus), which is as large as a rabbit; and the SEN- 
EGAL GaLaGo (Galago Senegalensis) or gum animal of 
Senegal, the size of a rat. They make nests in the 
branches of trees, and are a favorite article of food in 
Senegal. 

Galan gs Galan'gal, n. See MARANTA. 

Galan’this. (Myth.) A servant-maid of Alcmena, whose 
sagacity saved her mistress great pain at the birth of 
Hercules, and defeated the plots of Juno. She was 
changed by Lucina into a weasel, and condemned to 
bring forth her young by the mouth, in great suffering. 

d ALCMENA. 
alapa’gos, or Gallipagos, a group of islands in 
the Pacino Ocean, abt. m. W. of thè coast of Peru, 
consisting of 7 small and 6 large islands, of which Albe- 
marle, the largest, has a length of 60 m., by a breadth 
of 15. The whole areof volcanic formation, and abound 
in lava deposits, interspersed with fertile oases. Tor- 
toises and turtles abound, and the islands are frequented 
by immense flocks of sea-birds. They are, for the most 
part, uninhabited, and were discovered by the Spaniards. 
The G. lie near the equator, between Lon. 89? and 92° W. 


Fig. 1099. — SENEGAL GALAGO. 
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alan thus, n. (Gr. gala, milk, anthos, flower. ] 
The Snowdroys, a gen. 
of plants, order Ama- 
prm Thespecies 


e 
( fig- „is muc 
dor atod in borders 
for the sake of its 
early and pretty blos- 
soms- It isa bulbous 
plant; the flower is 
solitary, 


white, and 
drooping, the inner 
ments being green- 
ish. Lt is singular that 
no varietieshave been 
developed from this 
favorite plant by cul- 
tva ne n. [Fr 
AER , ” 
os gatantin,a bean, 
from gaéant, pleas- 
ing.] ( Cookery.) Adish 
of veal, or other white 
meat, fr eed from 
bones, tied up, boiled, 
and served cold. Smart. ; 

Galashiels, (gdl-a-shééls’,) a manufacturing town of 
Scotland, situated partly in the co. Selkirk, and partly in 
that of Roxburgh, on both sides of the Gala, 27 m. S. S. E. 
of Edinburgh, aud 5 from Melrose. It is picturesquely 
located, and has manufactures of woollens, flannels, 
blankets, plaids, stockings, shawls, aud leather. Pop. 
4217. 

Gala’ ta, a suburb of CONSTANTINOPLE, g. v. 

Galatzea, or Galathzen, (gal^a-44a.) (Myth.) A sea- 
nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was pas- 
sionately loved by the Cyclop Polyphemus, whom she 
treated with disdain, while Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, 
enjoyed her unbounded affection, The happiness of 
these two lovers was disturbed by the jealousy of the 
Cyclop, who crushed his rival to atoms with a picce of 
rock, While he sat in the bosom of Galatea. Galatea 
was inconsolable for the loss of Acis, and as she could 
not restore him to life, changed him into a fountain.— 
See Acis. 

Galant i. ( ga-a'se-a,) a country of Asia Minor, between 
Phrygia, the Euxine, Cappadocia, and Bithynia. Itre- 
ceived its name from the Gauls, who migrated there un- 
der Brennus, some time after the sacking of Rome, 
Here St. Paul's labors were successful in preaching the 
Christian religion. 

Gala’tian, a. Of or belonging to Galatia, in Asia Minor. 

~n. An inhabitant or native of Galatia. 

Gala'táza mas, (Sr. Paul's EPISTLE TO THE.) ( Script.) One 
ofthe canonical epistles of the New Testament, writ- 
ton, as is generally supposed, about the year a. D. 57. 
It is said at the end to have been written from Rome, 
but this is generally believed to be incorrect. The au- 
thenticity of the epistle itself has never been called in 
question, and is frequently cited by the apostolic and 
other early fathers. Two journeys of the apostle to 
Galatia are montioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
it was probably after the second of these that the epistle 
was written. Shortly after his departure, Judaizing 
teachers appear to have come among them, preaching 

another gospel” than that of Christ, and to whom they 
were giving heed. These teachers also endeavored to 
subvert the apostle's authority, by attacking his char- 
acter, and asserting that he was not divinely appointed. 
ul, therefore, in his epistles proceeds to controvert 
these errors. He vindicates his character, and asserts his 
divine appointment and the truth of what he had taught 
them, declaring that, “ though we, or an angel from hea- 
Yen, preach any ether gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” He 
then Proceeds to point out the relationship of Judaism 
to Christianity, that they are now no longer under the 
law bat under faith, being made the children of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ; and exhorts them to 
Aena fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ 
th made us free," and not to be“ entangled again with 

e yoke of bondage.” He also exhorts them not to 
ink the lust of the flesh; but to be led of the spirit, 
of. fruit of which is love, joy, peace, &c. The number 
commentaries on this epistle are very numerous — 
Rück. Which may be mentioned those of Luther, Winer, 

Gal qe Srt, De Wette, and Alford. 

VER in, or ST. PIETRO IN GALATINA, a town of S. Italy, 

Gh lx: Otranto, 13 m. 8. of Lecce; pop. 9,118. 

une, a town of S. Italy, prov. Otranto, 9 m. N.E. 

poli; pop. 6,000. 

+ or Galacz’, a seaport-town of Moldavia, on 

the Se, bank of the Danube, between the confluence of 

of ita reth and the Pruth with that river, 80 miles W. 

an 111 Sulina mouth; Lat. 45° 241^ N., Lon. 28° E. It is 

aD -built, squalid place, but possesses a good harbor, 

1829 {ince the opening of the trade of the Danube in 

and AS become an important commercial emporium; 

ptine ee Ibrail (q. v.) is the chief entrepôt of the vast 
the Bi traversed by the Danube from Hungary to 
wax lack Sea. Exp. Grain, tallow, wool, butter, staves, 
meat Wine, skins, &c. Manuf. Soap, candles, smoked 
bott flour, &c. G. has regular steam communication 
at go With Constantinople and Vienna. Pop. Estimated 


V. n. [Fr. galaxie; Gr. kuklois galarias, the 
cle, from gala galaktos, milk.] (Astron.) See 
AY. 

emblage of splendid persons or things; as, a 
of beauty or wit. 


Fig.1100. — THE SNOWDROP. 


Gata; 
milky, 
MILEY 

—An asa 
galaxy 


GALE 


was descended from the ancient family of the Sulpicii. 
He was successively prætor, pro-consul of Africa, and 

eneral of the Roman armies in Germany and Spain. 

e retired to avoid the jealousy of Nero; but the 
tyrant having issued an order for his death, Galba re- 
volted aguinst the emperor in 65, and tuul declaring 
for him, Nero killed himself. Galba gave himself up to 
the government of favorites, and he was slain by the 
pretorian band, who had proclaimed Otho in his stead, 
A. D. 09. 

Galba’num, n. [Lat] A fetid gum-resin used in 
medicine, internally as an anti-spasmodic, und externally 
as a stimulant and discutient application to tumors and 
chronic swellings. It is imported from Turkey and the 
East Indies, und is usually met with in masses of 
a brownish-yellow color, more or less translucent and 
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(Bot.)|Gal’ba, Servius Surpicrus, a Roman emperor, who —4A township of La Porte co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 


Gale'‘na, in Maryland, a post-village of Kent co., abt. 
40 m. E. of Baltimore, 

|Gnle'mn, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Stone co., 
on the James River, abt. 35 m. S. by W. of Springfield. 

Gale'nn, in Nebraska, a post-office of Dodge co. 

Gale'na, iu Nevada, a village of Washoe co., abt. 3 m. 
N.W. of Wushoe City. The vicinity is rich in lead, 
copper, and iron. 

Gnle'na, in Ohio, a post-village of Delaware co., abt. 
20 m. N.N.E. of Columbus. 

—A post-village of Scioto co. 

Galen'ic, Galen'ieal,a. Pertaining to, containing, 
or consisting of galena.— Having reference to Galen 
the physician, or to his theories as to the treatment of 
diseases. 

Gn lenism, n. The doctrines put forth by Galen. 


shining. It has a peculiar balsamic odor, and an acrid, 
bitter taste. It is uncertain from what plant it is de- 
rived. Species of at least 4 different genera have been 
suggested as its source by different writers. It is sup- 
posed to be the chelbenah of the Scriptures, and is trans- 
lated galbanum in the English Bible. 

Gale, n. [A. S. gyllan, to roar; Ger. jüh, jühlings, hasty, 
sudden. Cf. Erse, gal, a blast of wind.] A wind not 
tempestuous, yet stronger than a breeze; a strong cur- 
rent of uir; a gust. 


“What happy gale 
Blows you from Padua here to oid Verona? " — Shaks. 


A breeze; a light current of air. 
“Winds of gentlest gale." —Afüton. 
(Naut.) When used without qualification, it signi- 
fies a vehement or tempestuous wind; a storm of wind. 


Mar. Dict. 
(Bot.) See MYRICA. 
—v.n, (Naut.) To sail rapidly; to vowl along. 
Gale, in Wisconsin, a township of Trempoealeau co.; 
ip. abt, 789. 
alen, n. (Lat, a helmet.) (Antiq.) A Greek hel- 
met (Fig. 104); a light casque or head-piece ; a morion 
coming down to the shoulders, the lower part of which 
was called the buccola, and the upper part the crista or 
crest. It was originally made of skins, though in more 
advanced ages, of brass or polished iron. 
( Bot.) The upper lip of a labrate flower (Fig. 194). 
Geol.) A genus of Echinites; same as GALERITES, J. v. 
(4249) The innermost of the enveloping membranes 
of the foetus. 
er A kind of bandage. 
Ga'lens, n. Same as GALLEASS, q. v. 
Un lente, Ga’‘Leatep, a. [Lat. galeatus, pp. of 


Gu'lenists, n. pi. (Zet Hist.) A religious sect, a 
branch of Waterlandians, Mennonites, or Anubaptists, 
which arose in the 17th century. Their founder was 
Galen Abraham Haan, pastor of a Mennonite congrega- 
tion in Amsterdam, a man of great penetration and 
eloquence, who was di to lay much more stress 
upon practice than faith, and held that all who acknowl 
edged the divine origin of the Old and New Testament, 
and led holy and virtuous lives, ought to be received into 
their communion. 

(Med. Hist.) A term applied to those who adhered to 
the system of Galen, more particularly as opposed to 
the chemical school. The former ran much upon mul- 
tiplying herbs and roots in the same composition, which 
they usually prescribed in the form of tinctures or ex- 
tracts > while the latter dealt chiefly with mineral sub- 
stances, and professed, by means of various chemical 
processes or operations, to extract the virtues or essences 
out of them into a very small compass. 

Galenoce’ratite, n. (Min.) Same as PHOSGENITE, g. v. 

Galeopith’ecus, n. (Zojl.) See FLYING-LEMUR. 

Galeop'sis, n. [Lat, from Gr. galiopsis.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Lamiaces, including the Hemp 
NETTLE, q. v. 

Gnleo'ta Point, the 8.E. extremity of the island of 
Trinidad, W. Indies; Lat. 10° 9’ N., Lon. 60° 59 W. 

Gale'ra, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-G: 
unites with the Guapore cbt. 50 m. N.N.W. of Villabella. 

Gale’ra, a peninsula and cape on the N. W. const of the 
United States of Colombia, abt. 28 m. N.N.E. of Cartha- 
gena; Lat. 10°51’ N., Lon. 76° 25’ W. It bounds a small 
bay of the same name. 

Galerie'ulate, 4. [Lat. 


quarte) Being covered, 
as with a hat or other head-dress. 


gatare, 

to cover with a helmet, from galea, helmet.] Covered 
us with a helmet. 

(Bol.) Having a flower like a helmet, as uconite. 
(Zoil.) Furnished with feathers on the head, which in 
shape appear as a helmet. 

Gale’ga,n. (Bot.) Same as TEPHROSIA, Q. v. 

Galen, or Gale'mus, CtAUDIUS, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of uncient times, was born at Perga- 
mus, iu Asia, in 131. After studying philosophy and 
general literature, he travelled through Egypt and other 
countries in the East for the purpose of acquiring med- 
ical and anatomical knowledge. On his return, he 
D four years in his native city, and then went to 

ome, but was driven from thence by the intrigues of 
his jealous rivals, who attributed his success to magic. 
From Rome he returned to Pergamus; but was re- 
called by a special mandate of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, who, on quitting Rome to make war on the 
Germans, confided to Galen the care of the health of 
his son Commodus. ‘The place and time of his death 
are uncertain; but he is supposed to have died at Rome, 
in about the 70th year of his age. A part only of his 
very numerous writings has been preserved; but even 
that part forms 5 folio volumes, and affords undoubted 
proofs of his practical and theoretical skill. The sys- 
tem of Gulen, which was the first theoretical system of 
medicine, was based on the physical doctrines of Aris- 
totle: it admitted no chemical preparations as medi- 
ciues, but only organic substances. “The views of 
Galen," says Liebig, *in regard to the cause of disease 
and the action of remedies, were regarded during thir- 
teen centuries as impregnable truths, and had acquired 
the entire infallibility of the articles of a religious 
creed. Their authority only ceased when chemical sci- 
ence advancing made them no longer tenable. Soon 
after Luther burnt the papal bulls, Paracelsus burnt 
at Basle the works of Galen." D. abt. 205. 

Galen, in New York, a township of Wayne co.; pop. 
abt. 8,000. 

Gale'na, Galenite, n. [Fr. galéne; Lat. galena ; 
from Gr. galéné, tranquillity.] (Min.) Native sulphide 
of lead crystallizes in the form of the cube and its 
secondaries. Lustre, metallic; color, pure lead-gray. Sp. 
m 7:25-77. Comp. When pure, sulphur 13:4, lead 86:6. 

t is the most abundant ore of lead, and occurs in 
veins and,beds both in crystalline and uncrystalline 

rocks. Immense deposits of it exist in Missouri, Illi- 

nois, Iowa and Wisconsin. All G. contains more or less 

Silver, and sometimes it is so rich in silver that it is 

worked almost entirely as an ore of that metal. 

Gale'nn, in Illinois, a thriving city, cap. of Jo Daviess 

co., on Fevre Hiver, abt. 6 m. above its entrance into 

the Mississippi, and 180 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. G. is 
peculiariy bullt upon the rising slope from the river, 
many of the streets communicating with each other 
by flights of steps. The city owes its prosperity to the 
rich mines of lead found in the vicinity. Pop. in 1880, 


Gal'erites, n. (Lat. galea, a helmet.] (Geol.) A genus 
of fossil sea-urchins, abounding in the chalk formation, 
and from their shape popularly known as “ sugar-loaves.” 
The shell is high, more or less conical, and oblong-oval 
at the base, narrowing towards the hinder part. These 
helmet-shaped echinites can be found in the chalk cliffs 
near Margate, England, with little trouble. 

Gale’rius, Carus VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, a Roman em- 
peror. Entering the army as a common soldier, he rose 
to the highest ranks by his bravery, and was adopted by 
Diocietian, who gave him his danghter in marriage. Ho 
ascended the imperial throne in 305, and p. in 811. He 
was naturally of a cruel disposition, and during his 
reign the Christians suffered great persecution. 

Gales, in ;"cw York, n post-villauge of Sullivan co., abt. 
100 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Gales'burg, in Illinois, a city of Knox co., abt. 165 m. 
W.8.W. of Chicago. It is the seat of two excellent col- 
leges, and contains some handsome edifices. 4p. 11,038. 

Gnles'burg, in Jowa, a post-village of Jasper co., abt. 
36 m. E. of Des Moines. 

Gales burg, in Michigan, a post-village of Kalamazoo 
co, abt. 130 m. W. of Detroit. 

Gales's Ferry, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 
London co.. abt. 45 m. S. E. of Hartford. 

Gales'ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Anne 
Arundel co., on West River, about 12 m. S. by W. of 
Annapolis. 

Gales ville, in New Fork, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co., abt. 37 m. N.N.E. of Albany. 

Gales ville, in Oregon, a post-village of Douglas co., 
abt. 32 m. S. of Roseburg. 
Gales’ville, in Wisconsin, a 
pealeau co., abt. 16 m. E. by 
seat of Galesville University. 

Gale ville Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Ulster co. 

Galia’cew, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Cinchonales, consisting of 10 genera and 320 species; 
common weeds in the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere, and also in the high mountainous districts 
of Peru, Chili, and Australia. The order has the follow- 
ing characters :— Herbaceous plants with whorled ex- 
stipulate leaves and angular stems. Calyx superior, with 
the limb 4-6-lobed or obsolete; corolla monopetalous, 
4-6-lobed, regular; stamens epipetalous, equal in num- 
ber to the lobes of corolla, and alternate with them, 
ovary inferior, 2-celled, with one solitary erect ovule in 
each cell; styles two; fruit 2-celled, indehiscent, with 
one erect seed in each cell; albumen horny. The Ga- 
ace are chiefly remarkable for the presence of a color- 
ing-matter in their roots. (See Rusts.) Some have val- 
uable medicinal properties. — See GALIUM. 

Galia’no, an island of British N. America, in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, Lat. 51° 9’ N., Lon. 128? 2’ W. 

Gali'eia, a prov. of Spain, at the N.W. extremity of the 
Iberian peninsula, lying between Lat. 41° 52’ and 429 
47’ N., and between Lon. 7° 17’ and 9° 14’ W. It is 


ipti cap. of Trem- 
.of Winona. It is the 


6,454. 
Gale'nn, in Indiana, a post - village of Floyd co., abt. 8 
m. W.N.W. of New Albany. 


975 


bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic, 8. by Portugal, and 
E. by the Spanish provs. of Leon and Asturias. Area, 
15,897 sq.m. Desc. The country is in general very moun- 
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tainous, being intersected by the branchesof the Asturian 

mountains, which separate at the Sierra de Penamarella, 

and form three ranges running W.S.W. and 8.8. W. 

through the province; numerous fertile valleys being 

intersticed here and there. Hivers. Minho, Sil, and 

Ulla, The coast of G., especially on the W. side, is ab- 

rupt and much indented, forming numerous capes and 

bays. Of the former, capes Ortegal and Finisterre are 
best known; of the latter, the bays of Ferrol, Corunna, 

Betanzos, Pontevedra, and Vigo. Clim. Moist, but healthy. 

Prod. Wine, wheat, maize, ey, flax, and pann 

The sweet chestnut grows abundantly, aud may be justly 

called the bread of the Galicians, as it constitutes their 

common and favorite food. Min. Copper, lead, tin, an- 

Sony, white marble, and jasper. Manuf. Coarse wool- 
lens, linens, and sail-cloth. Anchovy fishing is exten- 
sively en in. The Galicians are esteemed the most 
honest and industrious of the Spanish peoples, and make 
the best soldiers in the Spanish army. nguage. Old 
Castilian, mixed with Low Latin. N. Div. G. is subdi- 
vided into 4 provs., viz, Lugo, Corunna, Orense, und 
Pontevedra. Chief Corunna (the cap.), Santiago 
de Compostela (the ancient cap.). Pop. 1,619,180, 

Galicia and omeria, (ga-lish/ya,) (Kinapox 
or,) a province of the Austrian empire, forming its N.E. 
portion, between 47° 10’ and 50° 50’ N. Lat., and 18° 60° 
and 26° $6’ E. Lon. The name Galicia is derived from 
the Polish Halicz, as Lodomerin is from Wladimir, both 
being ancient principalities, forming n part of the pres- 
ent prov., which also includes the territories of Poland 
which fell to Austria in the various partitions of that 
country, and the Bukowiun, ceded by the Turks in 1774. 
This prov. lies to the N. of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which separates it from Hungary; on the N W. it is sep- 
arated from Prussia, the State of Cracow, and a part of 
the kingdom of Poland, by the Vístnla; on the N. and 
N.E. it is open, and has no well-defined boundary; the 
east frontier towards Volhynia is formed by the river 
Podhorce,emptying into the Dniester. A range of heights 
divide the Bukowina from the Turkish part of Moldavia. 
Area, Including the Bukowina, 34,357, sq. m. Surface. 
Mountainous in the S., hilly in the centre, and in the N. 
and most extensive portion, a continuous plain. Rivers, 
de. Vistula, San, Bug, Pruth, Dniester, &c.; innumer- 
able ponds or small sheets of water chequer the face of 
the country. Soil, On the whole, very fertile. Prad. 
Cereals, poiatoes, flax, and hemp. Agriculture is the 
principal source of wealth, and cattle-breeding is also 
extensively pursued. Min. Gold, silver, iron, coal, lead, 
zine, marble and alabaster, rock-crystal, and several va- 
rieties of precious stones, Salt is found in almost inex- 
haustible quantities, Manuf. Woollens, cottons, glass, 
salt, Kc. Chief towns, Lemberg (cap. of Galicia), Czer- 
nowitz (cap, of Bukowina), Saunborz, Wismeiz, Stanis- 
lawów, Ac. Pop., including the Bukowina, 6,548,844, 

Galician, (ga-lish'yan,) a. [Sp. galiciano.| (Geog.) 
Pertaining to Galicia, a prov. of Spain, or to Galicia, a 
kingdom of the Austrian empire. 

—n. A native of Spanish Galicia. (Galligan is also nsed.) 

Ga'‘lien, in Michigan, a small river of Berrien co., en- 
ters Lake Michigan at 8t. Joseph. 

A post-township of Berrien co., about 14 m. W. . W. of 
Niles; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Galigher, in Ohio, a post-office of Ulster co. 

Galigna’ni, Joan AsrHoNY, and WILLIAM, brothers, 
were B. in London in 1796 and 1798 respectively, They 
are well known as the proprietors and directors of the 
English daily newspaper issued at Paris under the tithe 
of Galignuni’s Messenger, and as the publishers of many 
valuable works. The Messenger wns established in 1814 
by their father, who opened an English publishing-house 
at Parisin 1800. After his decease, in 1821, the Messen- 

assumed, under the management of his sons, a more 
mportant position. The principal object of this well- 
known journal is the advocacy of cordial relations be- 
tween France on the one hand, and the English-speaking 
nationalities on the other. The brothers G. support at 
their own expense an hospital in Paris for distressed and 
invulided Englishmen, John D. 1873. 

Galile’an, n. (Lat. Galil;zrus.| (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Galilee, a city of Judæa. 

(Eccl. Hist.) One of an ancient Jewish sect named 
after Judas the Gaulonite, who resisted the Roman tax 
established by Quirinus, and rebelled at various inter- 
vals, till Jerusalem was destroyed by Titua, A. D. 70. 
Eliazar, the grandson of Judas, after the capture of Je- 
rusalem, retired with 960 followers to a strong fortress, 
where they were exterminated, — Christ and his disciples 
m^ EN called Galileans. (Matt. xxvi. 60, and Mark 

v. 70.) 

—a. Belonging or having reference to Galilee, 

Galilean — 4 See TELESOOPE. 

Gases, (gd'e4é.) (Heb. gali, a circle or cireuit.] The 
name originally applied to a district in the N.E. of Pales- 
tine, and N. of Samaria, divided into Upper and Lower 
Galilee, The former, which included the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, bore the name of “Galilee of the Gentiles," 


Galilee, in 
Galilei, Guo, the illustrious astronomer, mathema- 


so called, it is presumed, because it contained the de- 
scendants of many of the natives whom the tribe had 
saved from the sword when taking possession of their 
country. The other half was situated on the farthest 
northern verge of Judea, was flat, fertile, and productive, 
yielding corn, oil, and fruits, and was peopled by the 
tribes of Asher, Zebulun, Naphtali, and Isachar. G. 
was bounded on the N. by Syria, and the mountains of 
Lebanon; on the 8, by Samaria; on the E., by the Jor- 
dan; and W., by Phoenicia and the Mediterranean, As 
the cradle of Christianity, this is perhaps the most in- 
teresting «pot in the East, if not in all the world, Here 
was situated Nazareth, where Jesus wus reared and edu- 
cated; the Jordan, where he received baptism, and on 
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whose banks he began his ministry; here lay Cana, 
where the first miracle was performed; there nestled 
Capernaum, in a little bay of the Lake Tiberias, where 
he raised the young man to life; farther, the hills on 
whose side he delivered tbe exhortation called the Ber- 
mon on the Mount. Yonder, Tabor, where his disciples 
saw the mystery of his Transfiguration, In fact, every 
mile of its land and coast bears the deatlijess footprints 
of the Redoemer's journey on earth. The natives of this 
somewliat remote prov, were held in great contempt by 
the Jews of the rest of the country, both of Judea aud 
Israel, on account of their ignorance and simplicity — 
being, in fact, a colony of ermen, simple in their na- 
ture, and hardy and honestin their lives; indeed, to mark 
their contempt of the new devotion, the Jews called all | 
the followers of Christ, and of his doctrine, by the con- 
Galilee, at tlie present 

day, forms a 

and is infest 


Fig. 1101, — ERA OF GALILEE, FROM THE N.W, COAST. 
(With Magdala and Tiberias.) 


100 furlongs in length by 40 in width: it is also called 
in Scripture the Sea and Lake of Kinnaeth, and the Lake 
of Genesareth. — See TIBERIAS. 
“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his coborta were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee."— Byron. 


Gal'ilee, n. rey apona or chapel at the entrance 


of an abbey church, designed for the congregation of 
religious bodies after a ceremony or procession; for the 
reception of the dead previous to interment; and, insome 
cases, for the use of women, who were not allowed to 
advance further into the church than the second pillar 
of the nave, 

Ivania, a post-office of Wayne co. 


tician, and philosopher, was the son of a Florentine no- 
bleman, and was B. at Pisa, in 1564. He was intended 
by his father for the medical profession; but his love for 
mathematical studies was so decided, and his aversion 
for medical studies so strong, that he was allowed to pur- 
sue the former, which he did with such unwearied dili- 
gence, that at the sagor 24 he was appointed mathe- 
matical professor at Pisa. There he was constantly en- 
in asserting the laws of nature against the scho- 
tie philosophy, which raised np such a host of enemies 
against him, that, in 1592, he was obliged to resign his 
professorship. He then went to Padua, where he lec- 
tured with unparalleled success, and students flocked to 
hear him from all parts of Europe. After remainin 
there 18 years, Cosmo IIL, invited him back to Pisa, ui 
soon after called him to Florence, with the title of prin- 
cipal mathematician and po to the grand-duke. 
had heard of the invention of the telescope by Jansen; 
and making one for himself, a series of most important 
astronomical discoveries followed. He found that the 
moon, like the earth, has an uneven surface; and he 
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ofhis telescope, He died in 1642, aged 78, the year in 
which Newton wns born. The greatest work of G. is 
the Dial on the Copernican and Ptolemaic Systems. 
Among his others are Dialogurs on Motion, Syderens 
Nuncius, Treatise on the Sphere, kc, See G. and the Roman 
Curia, von Gebler, translated by LAE Lon. 1879.) 


Galimatias, (gal-i-má'shas,) n. [Fr.] Silly talk; non- 


sense; gibberish; a medley of unmeaning language. 
*' Her dress, like her talk, is a galimatias of several . 
le. 


Gal ingale, u. (See GALANGAL.] ( Bof.) A name often ap- 
Cyperus 


plied to the tubers of 


and sometimes to 
the whole plant. j 


Galion, in Ohio, a 


postvillage of Craw- 
ford co., abt. 58 m. 
N. by E. of Colum- 
bus; pop. abt. 3,000, 


Galiot, n. Fr. gali- 


ote, dim. spes a 
ley.) (Naut.) A 
utch vessel (Fig. 

1102) carrying a 

main and a mizzen 

mast, and a large 

gaff-mainsail. — A 

sniall sort of brigan- 

tine, built for chase. 


Galipe'‘a, n. (Bot.) 


A penus of plants, 
order Rutacee, The 
species G. officinalis 
and cusparia yield 
the drug known as 
Quina de la Guayna, 
Angostura or Cus- 
a Bark. The 
are natives of South 


(Beating to windward. 
America, y 


/Gal'ipot, n. [Fr.] er! A white semi-solid sub- 


stance, It is resinous, and found as an exudation upon 
the pine and fir trees, especially on the maritime fir, 
and is found, chiefly in winter, incrusting the wounds 
and abrasions of the tree. It consists almost entirely 
of a colorless crystallizable resin called pimelie acid. 


Galita, (ga-lé’ta,) an island in the Mediterranean, lyi 


off the N. coast of Tunis; Lat. 37° 31' N Lon. 8° 3 K 


Gnlit'zin. Basil, a Russian nobleman, who was B. 1633, 


and in 1650 became minister of the Czar Fédor Alexo- 
witz, whom he persuaded to abolish the titles of nobility, 
and to let his subjects rise 
to dignities by merit, He 
was in great favor with 
the regent, Princess Bo- 
— wister of the czars 
eter Lund Ivan, and dur- 
ing her regency possessed 
supreme power. The in- 
gues of the regent, how- 
ever, against her brother 
Peter being discovered, she 
was confined in a monas- 
tery, and Galitzin exiled. 
D. 1713. Bee GaALLITZIN. 


Galium, n. (Gr. 


gela, 
milk — the flowers of one 
species being used for 
curdling milk.] ( Bot.) The 
pical genus of the order 
líacem. The species G. 
rine is the common 
joose-grass or Cleavers. 
The inspissated juice or 
extract of this plant has 
been used with success in 
and other cutaneous 
es. The extracts of 
G. rigidum and G. mol- 
lugo have been employed 
2 88 
1103), the Yellow - 
straw, rare in New Eng- Fig. 1108.—YELLOW BEDSTRAW. 
den, 1-3 fest high, with eap 
stem, 1-2 feet high, wit of stem, showing leaves and 
short, opposite, lenf: , un- etd oS 1 views ef a flower. 
equal branches. The roots 
Nad The flowers are used in England to curdle 
milk. 


Gal'ivant's Ferry, iu S. Carolina, a post-office of 


Horry dist. 


taught his scholars to measure the height of its moun-| Gall, n. [Lat. galla — probably by syncope from Gr. 


tains by their shadow, A particular nebula he resolved 
into individual stars; but his most remarkable discov- 
eries were Jupiter's satellites, Saturn's ring, the sun's 
spots, and the starry nature of the Milky Way. The re- 
sult of his discoveries was his decided conviction of the 
truth of the Copernican system; though the blind and 
furious bigotry of the monks charged him with heresy 
for it, and he was twice persecuted by the Inquisition, 
first in 1615, and n in 1633. On both occasions he 
was compelled to abjure the system of Copernicus; but 
it is said that, in the last instance, when he had 

the abjuration, he stam his foot on the earth, indig- 
nantly muttering, Fe! it moves! In the following year, 
when he was 70 years old, and his health was declining, 
a very heavy blow fell on him by the death of his be- 
loved daughter, Maria, who would have sweetl y soothed 
him in bis enforced retirement. Two years later he be- 
came blind. He bore this affliction, to him of unusual 
severity, with great patience. His latter years 
spent near Florence, devoting himself to the perfecting 
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baldnos, an acorn.] The Oak-apple, or GALL-NUT. g. v. 
A. S. gealla ; Ger. aud Fr. galle Anything extremely 
itter.— Rancor; malignity; bitterness of mind. 

( Physiol.) The bile. — See Bite and GALL-BLADDER. 


A wound caused by abrasion of the skin. 


—v. a, To excoriute; to fret and wear away by friction; 
to hurt or break the skin or surface of anything by 
rubbing; ns, to gall a mast. 

“Tyrant, I well deserv'd thy galling chain."— Pope. 

—To tease; to fret; to vex; to chagrin; as, a 

—To harass; to annoy; to injure; as, the troops 
under a galling fire. 

( Dyeing.) To steep in a decoction of the gall-nut. 

—v. n. To fret. 
have seen you galling at this gentleman twice or thrice.” Mals. 

Gall, Francis JosePH, the founder of that celebrated 
intellectual or cerebral physiology known as Phrenology, 
p. at Tiefenbronn, in Baden, 1758. The incidents of G.'s 
life were not numerous, and resemble those of mauy other 


reply. 
vanced 
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propounders of new moral and intellectual doctrines in 
Germany: silenced by one government, harbored for a 
time by another, he became through compulsion a peri- 
tetic. His longest residence was in Paris, where, in 
conjunction with his disciple Spurzheim, he published 
his chief works. D. 1823. — Sce PHRENOLOGY. 
Gall, (St.,) an Irish monk of the 6th and 7th cent., n. 
of a noble family, and educated at the monastery of 
Bangor. accompanied St. Columba to France about 585, 
and took part with him in all his missionary labors. 
Banished from France, they went together into the 
wilder regions of Switzerland, aud near the Lake of 
Constance they founded the monastery which bore the 
name of St. G. and gave name to the town which grew 
around it, and also to the canton. After a few years 
Columba retired to Italy, leaving his companion abbot 
ofthe new house, St. G.D. about 646. The monastery 
was burnt by Hungarians in the 10th cent. 
Ga (St. ) a canton of Switzerland, in the E. part of 
which it is situated, occupying the lith place in the 
Swiss Confederation, It has E. the Vorarlberg and 


Lichtenstein (belonging to the Austrian dominions), | 


from which it is separate. by the Rhine; 8.K. and S. 
the Grisons; W. tlie cantons Glarus, Schwytz, and 
Zurich, with its lake; and N. Thurgau and the Lake 
of Constance. Length, N. to S., about 40 m.; breadth 
varying from 11 to nearly 35 m. Area, 747 sq.m. Sur- 
Jac*, greatly diversified. In the N. there is an incon- 
siderable portion of plain country; but the central and 
S. parts are almost wholly covered with Alpine ranges, 
the summits of some of which rise above the snow: limits. 
Mt. Scheibe, at the 8. W. extremity, is estimated to be 
10.188 feet above sea-level. There are, however, several 
extensive and fertile valleys, as that of Toggenburg 
(watered by the Thur, 36 m. in length), those of the 
Rhine, and others noted for their wild and picturesque 
character. Rivers, de. Next to the Rhine, the chief 
rivers are the Thur, Sitter, Serz, &c.; Wallenstadt is 
the principal lake. Extensive forests cover the 8. por- 
tion of the canton. Soil, moderately fertile. Prod. 
Corn, maize, hemp, and flax, fruit, &c. Cattle and hog 
feeding is extensively carried on. Min. Iron and coal. 
Mineral spriugs are numerous, Manuf. St. G. is one 
of the principal 8wiss mannfacturing cantons: as many 
as 60,000 of its inhabitants are stated to be employed in 
its manufactures of cotton fabrics, thread, linens, glass, 
wax, &c. Chief town. St. Gall, the cap. St. G. is one of 
the most democratic of the Swiss cantons, and furnishes 
a con ti ngent of 2630 men to the Federal army. German 
is the language of the canton. Pop. (1881) 210,401. 

Gai, (ST.,) cap. of the above canton, is situated on the 
Steinach, in a narrow and elevated valley, 7 m. S. W. of 
the Lake of Constance. It possesses a famous Benedic- 
tine abbey, which became the asylum of learning during 
the Dark Ages, and was one of the most celebrated 
schools im Europe, between the 8th and 10th centuries; 
it now serves as the cathedral of the diocese. St. G. is 
one of the chief manufacturing towns in the Confedera- 
tion; it has extensive manufactures of muslin, is the 
centre of the Swiss trade in that fabric, and of gold and 
4 embroidery, besides cotton fabrics and yarn. Pop. 
4,955. 

Gallagih 

of Clinton co.. 


Gal lag Rnervi lie. 


ter co., 


(gal'la-her,) in Pennsylvania, a township 
nbout 282, 
in Pennsylvania, a village of Ches- 
A about 36 m. W. of Philadelphia. 
GaViaud, Axrorse, a French antiquary and Oriental 
scholar, s, 1616. In 1700 he was appointed professor of 
Arabic im the Royal College of France. G. was the first 
to introduce to the western world the famous Arabian 
Nights? Entertainments, his translation of which ap- 
peared in Paris. in 12 vols., 1704-17. D. 1715. 
Gallana’s Grove, in Jowa, a township of Shelby 
Gallant, a. [Fr. galant; It. galante, from gala, gayety, 
festivity_] Manifesting intrepidity or bravery; magnan- 
imous ; noble-minded; brave; daring; valorous; frank; 
Moda gallant soldier. — Gay; well-dressed; showy ; 
; magnificent in aspect or aj Trance; as, a 
flane il MM pec ppew ; as, 
“The gay, the wise, the gallant, and the grave."— Waller. 
—Chivalrons; deferential to the fair sex ; showing polite- 
hess and attention to women; as, a gallant wooer. 
lamt’, n. A gay, sprightly man; a courtly or fash- 
© man ; aman who is chivalrous, polite, and atten- 
tive to ladies; one who is punctilious on the nicer points 
of etiquette; one who attends upon ladies at parties or 
Of public amusement; as, *travell'd. gallants." 
(Maks. A wooer ; a lover; a suitor ; one who addresses 
norable court to a lady; and, in a bad sense, a para- 
mour; a seducer; one who pays court to a woman for 
base pu 


“She 3 
n. , had eft the good man at home, and brought away her 


li — To attend or wait on, ns a lady.— To manipulate 
Gall an airy, graceful manner; as, to gallant a fan. 
ens Gus adv. Bravely; nobly; heroically; gaily; 
X * We fought the battle gallantly."—Mrs. Norton. 
a te manner of a wooer or gallant. 
a lantness, n. State or quality of being gallant; 
a — II ; bravery. 
rt.) a harbor in the Straits of Magellan 
W. coast of Brunswick Peurnsule D. 
try, n. (Sp. galanteria ; Fr. nterie.] Brav- 
eroism; valor ; intrepidity ; boldness ; courageous- 
allan esas as, thanks were voted to the army for its 
ry. 
—Civility or courtly attention to ladies; (used in a good 
3) and, correlatively, vicious love or pretensions to 
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love; intrigue; lewdness; debauchery; as, a man noted 
for his gallantry. 

Gallas, (Country or THE,) a territory of Africa, whose 
savage inhabitants have occupied all the region to the 
S. of Abyssinia, aud seized on some of the finest provs. 
of that country. This territory is comparatively un- 
known to geographers. 

Gal'late, n. (Chem.) A neutral salt formed by the 
union of gallic acid with a base. 

Galla’tia, in J//inois, a post- office of Saline co, 

Gallatin, ALBERT, un American statesman, B. in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in 1761, where his father was a coun- 
cillor of state. His parents numbered among their con- 
nections the French finance minister Necker, and his 
daughter, the celebrated Madame de Staël. In 1750 he 
set out for this country to assist the Americans in their 
struggle for independence. Soon after his arrival he was 
appointed to command Fort Passamaquoddy, In 1783 
he, for a sbort time, taught French at Harvard College, 
and in the following year he invested his patrimonial 
inheritance in a large tract of land in W. Virginia. Here 
he formed the acquaintance of Gen. Washington. In 


1786, purchasing land in Fayette co., Penna., he settled | 


there, became naturalized, and devoted himself to agri- 
culture. In 1790-1. G. became a member of the State 
legislature, and in 1793 U. 8. senator, but some question 
arising as to his eligibility for senatorial honors nt that 
time, the election was annulled. He ultimately entered 
Congress in Dec., 1795, and at once took up a high posi- 
tion, becoming the recognized leader of the (then) Re 
publican or Democratic party. Ho early took a promi- 
nent part in all questions touching tlie finances, and was 
the first to briug about the organization of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means as a standing committee of the 
louse. In 1801 he was appointed by President Jefferson 
Secretary of the Treasury, which office he held through 
three presidential terms, under Jefferson and Madison, 
till 1813. He was eminently successful in his conduct 
of the affairs of the treasury, and soon attained a repu- 
tation as one of the first financiers of the age. He also 
exercised great influence on the other departments of 
the government, and on the politics of the country gen- 
erally. G. was opposed to the war with Great Britain 
in 1812, and as a meniber of the cabinet exerted himself 
strenuously to restore amicable relations with the Brit- 
ish government. In 1813 he was one of the three com- 
missioners appointed to negotiate peace with that power, 
which was effected by the treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. 
Iu 1815 he was appointed U. S. minister to France, where 
he remained until 1523. In 1826 G. was appointed by 
President Adams envoy-extraordinary to Great Britain, 
where he successfully negotiated several important com- 
mercial treaties, and, returning to the United States in 
1827, took up his residence in New York city. In 1830 
he was chosen president of the council of the University 
of New York, and, in 1831, published Considerations on 
the Currency and Banking System of the United States, 
in which he advocated the advantages derivable from a 
regular U.S. bank. In the sume year he was a member 
of the free-trade convention at Philadelphia, and drew 
up the memorial which was submitted to Congress. He 
passed his remaining years in retirement, devoting his 
time to literature, especially in its historical and ethno- 
logical departments. He was president of the New York 
Historical Society (holding office until his death ),and also 
first president of the Ethnological Society. He strongly 
opposed the Mexican war ina pamphlet of which 150,000 
copies were printed, causing a marked sensation at the 
time. He was the author of papers written for the Eth- 
nological Society on the Semi-civilized Nations of Mex- 
teu, Yucatan, and Central America, with Conjectures on the 
Origin of Semi-civilization in America, (1845.) Died at 
Astoria, N. V., 1849. See Adam's Life of G., (N. X., 1878.) 

Gal latin, in Minois, a S. S. E. co., bordering on Illinois 
and Kentucky; area, 340 sq. miles. Rivers. Ohio and 
Wabash rivers, and the Saline Creek with its N. and 
8. Forks. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Schawneetown. Jp. abt. 13,000. 

Gallatin, in Indiana, a post-village of Parke co., abt. 
16 m. N. of Terre Haute. 

Gallatin, in Kentucky, n N. co., bordering on Indiana; 
area, abt. 150 sq. miles. Rivers. Ohio River and Eagle 
Creek. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Warsaw. 
Pop. abt. 6,000. 

Gallatin, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Copiah 
co., on Bayou Pierre, abt. 40 m. S. S. W. of Jackson. 

Gallatin, in Missouri, a post-village, cap of Daviess 
co., abt. 50 m. E. of St. Joseph; pop. abt. 600. 

Gallatin, in Montana Territory, a S.W. central co.; 
area, about 6,000 sq. m. Rivers. Jefferson, Madison, 
Gallatin, and Yellowstone rivers, besides numerous 
smaller streams, all being the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri River. Surface, much diversified; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Its cap., Gallatin, is situate at the conflu- 
ence of the Gallatin and Jefferson rivers, abt. 110 m. N. 
E. of Bannock City. 

Gallatin, in New Tork, a township of Columbia co.; 
pop. abt. 2,800, 

Gallatin, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Sumner 
co., abt. 25 m. N.E. of Nashville; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Gallatin River, in Montana Territory, one of the 
three rivers which unite and form the Missouri, rises 
about Lat. 449 N., Lon. 110? W., aud after a general N. 
and W, course, joins the Jefferson River at Gallatin. 

Gal'Iatinville, in N. Fork, a post-vill. of Columbia co. 

Gallau'det. Tomas Hopkins, LL. p., founder of the 
first institution established in the U. States for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, was B. in Philadelphia 
in 1787. He was of Hnguenot descent, and graduated 


at Yale College in 1805. Having been trained for the 
ministry, he received a license to preach in 1814, but 
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becoming interested in the education of + eaf mutes, he 

was appointed to superintend the formation of an iusti- 

tution at Hartford, Conn., for that purpose. To prepare 
for this object, G. visMed Europe in 1815, and after in- 
specting the various systems in operation among its 

peoples, returned to this country, bringing with him a 

highly-trained teacher from the Paris institntion. The 
asylum at Hartford commenced operations in 1817, and 
Dr. G. continued to direct its successful course until 
1830, when ill health occasioned his resignation of active 
duty. More than 1,000 persons were instructed under 
his auspices, and the Hartford institution became the 
parent of similar establishments throughout the coun- 
try. In 1858, Dr. G. became chaplain of the Connecticut 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, which office he held 
till his death in 1851. Dr. G. was the author of several 
religious and children's books, and also edited the An- 
nals of the Deaf and Dumb, published at llartiord in 
6 vols. 

Gallaudet’, or Gallaudett’, in Indiana, a village 
of Marion co., abt. 8 m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Gal'laway’s Station, in Missouri, a post-office of 
Osage co. . 

Gall'-bladder, n. (Anat.) An oblong membranous 
receptacle attached to the under part of tho liver, (Fig. 
356.) It is about the size of a small hen's egg, and re- 
sembles a pear in shape. It serves as a reservoir for the 
bile, which is retained in it for future use when diges- 
tion is not going on. The cystic duct connects the gall- 
bladder with the hepatic duct which proceeds from the 
liver, and the two united form the ductius communis 
choledochus which conveys the bile to the duodenum, 
Gall-stones of the ox generally contain a peculiar yellow 
coloring-matter valued by painters. — See BILE, and 
GALL STONE. 

Galle, (gd/,) in Ceylon. 

Galleass, n. (Naut.) 

|Galle'gan, Galle'go, n. 
CIAN, q. v. 

Gallegos, (gal-yá'gose,) a river of Patagonia, enters 
the Atlantic Ocean opposite the Falkland Islands; Lat. 
519 33' 8., Lon. 69° W. It is small but very rapid, and 
at its mouth or wstuary the tide rises 46 feet. 

Galleon, n. (8p. galeon: It. galeone. See GALLEY.] 
(Naut.) A name given by the Spaniards to a very large 
kind of vessel, with three masts aud three or four decks, 


See Pornt pe GALLE. 
See GALLEY. 
(Geog.) Same as GALI- 


Fig. 1104. — aALL&ON. 


such as those used by them in their commerce with 8. 
America, to transport the precious metals. They were 
large, clumey, square-sterned vessels, having bulwarks 
three or four feet thick, all of which were so encum- 
bered with top-hamper, and so overweighted in propor- 
tion to their draught of water, that they could bear very 
little canvas, even with smooth seas and light winds, 
See Motley's History of the United Netherlands. 
Gallery, n. [Fr. galerie; L. Lat. galeria; probably 


Fig. 1105. — GALLERY IN EXETER CATHEDRAL, (ENGLAND.) 
(Beginning of the 14th century.) 
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from A.S veallim, Ger. wallen, to walk.] (Arch.) A 
passage open or closed on one side, and having on the 
other side the doors of a series of apartments which 
open inte it. Iu this sense it is synonymous with the 
term “corridor.” — In ecclesiastical architecture, the 
name is given toa floor midway between the ground- 


floor of the building and the roof, used to obtain addi-| 


tional accommodation, and projecting from the walls on 
either side, or at the W. end, and supported on a serics 
of columns, or on cantalevers. The G.at the W. end 
of a church is usually set apart for the organ and choir. 
— In theatres, the G. is the range of scats above the 
upper boxes; it affords the worst view of the stage, on 
account of the great height at which it is placed above 
it, and the sum charged for admission is, consequently, 
low, — The term is also applied to a large room devoted 
to the reception of paintings, sculpture, and other works 
of art. 
(Naut.) The name given to the balcony that is made 
outside the sterns of men-of-war, and vessels of large size. 
(MiL) A covered passage, cut through the earth or ma- 
sonry in a fortification, either as a means of communi- 
cation, or as a position whence a musketry-fire can be 
maintained through loopholes. For the latter purpose, 
galleries are found occasionally in the counterscarps of 
dry ditches, where their defenders exercise a flanking 
fire upon the ditch. 
Galles, (guls.) ( Geog.) The French name for WALES, q. v. 
Galley, u.: pl. Gav’Leys. Fr. galère; Sp. galera ; It. 
galéa ; L. Lat. galera, from Lat. galea, a helmet, because 
formerly the prows of such vessels were decorated with 
helmets.) (Naut.) A low, flat-built vessel, mnch used 
in the Mediterranean Sea before the introduction of 
steamboats. They were long and narrow, fitted with 
two masts and lateen sails; and being propelled by oars 
as well as by sails, they were of great use in those long 
calms so frequent in the above-mentioned sea. The 
largest of the common G. were about 166 feet long, 32 
wide, and contained 52 oars. In the Spanish Armada, 


Fig. 1106. — GALLEY. 
in 1588, four vessels, called galeasses, were employed, 
which were about one-third Jarger than the ordinary G., 
and were each of them rowed by 300 galley-slaves. 
“They consisted," says Motley in his History of the 
United Netherlands, “of an enormous towering for- 
tress at the stern, a castellated structure almost equally 
massive in front, with seats for the rowers amidships. 
At stem and stern,and between each of the slaves’ 
benches, were heavy cannon. They were gorgeously 
decorated. There were splendid stute apartments, cabins, 
chapels, and pulpits in each ; and they were amply pro- 
vided with awnings, cushions, streamers, standards, 
gilded saints, and bands of music. To take part in an 
ostentatious pageant, nothing could be better devised ; 
to fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel, to sail and to 
- fight, they were the worst machines ever launched upon 
the ocean." — G. (the Corinthian triremes and the dro- 
monds of the Byzantine empire) were used during the 
Middle Ages by the Venetians and Genoese, by whom 
they were introduced into France about the reign of 
Charles VI. (1380-1422). The first document referring 
to the punishment of the G., called in French Bagnes, 
is an ordinance of the French parliament in 1532; but 
criminals were most probably condemned to row in 
them at an earlier period. In 1561, the minimum dura- 
tion of punishment at the G. was limited to 10 years, 
The office of captain of the G. was nbolished by an ordi- 
nance of Louis XV., 1748, when the slaves were re- 
moved to work in the docks and arsenals. 

—The caboose or cook-house on board ship. 

(Chem.) An oblong reverberatory furnace with a row 
of retorts. — Wright. 

(Print.) A frame which receives the types from the 
composing-stick. 

Galley Head, a headland on the S.E. coast of Ireland, 
in Munster, co. Cork, between Ross and Clonakilty bays. 

Gal'ley-siave, n. A person condemned, for some 
crime, to work at the oar on board of a galley. 

‘li, n. pl. (Lat.; Fr. Gaulois.) The inhabitants of 
A, q. v. 

Gal lia, or Gaul. [Fr.Gawle.] (Anc. Geog.) A large coun- 
try of Europe, of which the inhabitants were called Galli 
(or Gauls), Cellar, Celtiveri, and Celto-Scythe. Ancient 
Gaul was divided by the Romans into four different provs. 
called Gallia Belgica, Narbonensis, Aquitania, and Crl- 
tica. Besides these grand divisions, there is often men- 
tion made of Gallia Cisalpina, or Citerior; Transalpina, 
or Ulterior, which refers to that part of Italy which was 
conquered by some of the Gauls who crossed the Alps. 
By 6. Cisalpina the Romaus understood that part of 
Gaul which lies in Italy; and by Transalpina, that 
which lies beyond the Alps, in regard only to the inhab- 
itants of Rome, and now called France. G. Cispadana 
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and Transpadama is applied to a part of Italy con- 
quered by some of the Gauls, and then it means the 
country on the. W.side of the Po, or beyond the Po, 
with respect to Rome, — The Gauls of tlie Gallia Trans- 
alpina seized Rome and invaded Greece at ditferent ages. 
Cæsar has given a full account of them, and was ten 
years in their country before he could totally subdue 
them.—(For un admirable sketch of the Gauls, see 
the introduction to Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic.) 

Gallia, in Ohio, a S. co., bordering on West Virginia; 
area, ubt. 420 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio River, and Racoon, 
Symmes, and Leading creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, 
fertile, Min. Coal. Cap, Gallipolis, Pop. abt. 31,000. 

Gal'linss, n. See GALLEY. 

Gall Hy, u. (Zol.) One of the hymenopterous insects 
forming the genus Cyuips of Linnwus, and now the fam- 
ily Cynipidie. It comprises small insects which have 
the head short and broad, thorax thick and oval, abdo- 
men much compressed and attached to the thorax by a 
very short peduncle, and the wings ſew-veined. The 
females have n long, slen- 
der ovipositor, with which 
they insert their eggs into 
leaves and other parts of 
plants. These pnuctures 
cause excrescences called 
galis, the form and solidity 
of which vary according 
to the nature of the plant 
or parts of the plant that 
receive the wounds, and 
nccording to the species 
of gall-fly that make them. 
The eggs introduced into 
the punctures increase in 
size, and at length hatch, 
and the larve feed upon 
the vegetable matter in 
which they find them- 
selves imbedded. With 
some exceptions, they nn- 
dergo their transtorma- 
tions within the galls, and, 
gnawing through the shell, fly away. Some species 
gnaw through at the end of their lurvul life, and enter 
the ground to go into the pupa state. There are mem- 
bers of this family which produce no galls themselves, 
but are parasitic in galls produced by others; and they 
are called Guest Gali- Flies." (Tinney.) — * Probably," 
says Mr. Westwood, “no insect has been of greater 
benefit to mankind than the Cynips Galle tinctorüe, 
(Fig. 1107,) the galls of which are the common gull-nuts 
of commerce, growing upon the Quercus infectoria in 
the Levant, and which are employed in the manufacture 
of ink. The galls are of the size of a boy's marble, very 
hard and round, with various tubercles on the surface ; 
they contain but a single inhabitant, which may often 
be found in the interior on breakiug the gulls. "Those 
galls which are gathered before the insect has escaped 
(and which consequently contain most astringent mat- 
ter) are known in trade under the name of black or blue 
gout and green galls ; but those from which the insect 

as escaped are called white galis.” 

Gallia Furnace, in Ohio a post-village of Gallia 
co., abt. 30 im. W. of Gallipolis. 

Galliam'bie, a. (Lat. galliambicus, from Galli, Gal- 
lorum, a name applied to the priests of Cybele, and iam- 
bus, a foot consisting of a short and a long syllable.] 
(Pros.) Noting a kind of Latin and Greek verse con- 
sisting of two iambic dimeters catalectic, the last of 
which wants the final syllable. — Worcester. 


a, gall-fly ; bb, gall-nuts; 
€, Quercus infectoria. 


Galliard, z. [Fr. gaillard, from gut, cheerful, lively. 


Allied to A. S. gagol, geagle, wunton.] A gay, brisk, 
lively man; a fine fellow. (o.) — A lively, brisk dance, 
formerly in vogue, 

Gallic Acid, n. [Fr. Gallique, from galle, gall-nut.] 

(Chem.) This acid is obtained from gall- nuts, sumach, tea, 

valonia, and other astringent vegetables. It is generally 

obtained by exposing powdered gall-nuts in a moist state 
to the action of the air for some weeks, in a warm place, 
when oxygen is absorbed and carbonic acid evolved, 
und the powder beconies covered with crystals of Gallic 
acid. By boiling the mass in water the G. A. is ex- 
tracted, and since it is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
the greater portion of it crystallizes out, us the solutiou 
cools, in long silky needles. It is freely soluble in alco- 
hol. Jt dissolves in sulphuric acid with a red color, und 
when the solution is poured into water, a red-brown 
precipitate is formed called rufigallic acid, used in dye- 
ing calico red, if previously mordanted with alum. 
Heated to about 4209, G. A. is resolved into carbonic acid 
and pyregallic acid; the latter acid being largely used 
in photography. Form. 3H0.C44H30;. 
lic, Gal'liean, a. [Lat. Gallicus, or Gallicanus, 
from Gallus, a Gaul, from Gallia, Gaul, 9. v.] Pertain- 
ing to ancient Gaul, or modern France. 

Gal liean Church, n. ( Eccl. Hist.) The name given 
to the Roman Catholic Church in France, which, al- 
though in communion with the see at Rome, maintains, 
in some respects, an independent position. It has, from 
the earliest times, enjoyed certain liberties and immu- 
nities, not as grants from the popes, but as forming part 
of her original constitution, which she has always 
striven to maintain. When the Church of Rome was 
grasping after temporal power, their efforts in France 
were frequently opposed by the sovereigus, and more 
than one conflict was the consequence. There thus 
arose two parties in the French Church — those who 
were opposed to the encroachments of the see of Rome, 
und were known as the Gallican party, while the sup- 
porters of the Roman see were known as the Roman, 
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Papal, or Ultramentane party. The earliest important 
Manifestation of this opposition appears in the prag- 
matic sanction of Louis 1X., issued in 1268, which made 
the paying of taxes to the Pope dependent on the con- 
sent of the king and the national clergy, and forbade 
the interference of a foreign power in the affairs of 
the national Church. The spirit of independence was 
strengthened by the decrees of the councils of Constance 
and Basle, which were adopted by France at the assem- 
bly of estates at Bourges in 1438, and promulgated in 
the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII., the fundamental 
law of the G. € This placed the general council 
above the Pope, forbade the paying of taxes to him for 
appointing bishops and prelates, and abolished the an- 
nates after the death of the then living Pope. This 
sanction was repealed by Louis XI. in 1461, but restored 
by Charles VIIL, and by Louis XII. throngh the edict 
of 1496. It was euperseded, however, by the concordat 
entered into by Francis I. with Leo X., who had prom- 
ised to confer upon the king greater power in eccle- 
siastical matters than he had hitherto enjoyed. This 
paction gave great dissatisfaction both to the French 
people and the French clergy. In the reign of Louis 
XLV. a contest arose between that monarch and Pope 
Innocent XI. regarding the ecclesiastical rights of the 
crown, which led to the drawing np of the well-known 
declaration of the French clergy in 1682, whích has 
since been regarded as the charter of Gallicanism. It 
was drawn up by Bossuet by order of Louis XIV., and 
contained the four following articles: — (1) Kings and 
princes are in temporal matters subject to no spiritual 
power, and the latter can never absolve subjects from 
their oath of obedience; (2) the Pope is subject to the 
decisions of an ccumenical council; (3) the power of 
the Pope is further limited, as far as France is concerned, 
by the established prescriptions and u of the Gal- 
lican Church; and (4) in matters of faith, also, the de- 
cisious of the Pope are not infallible when not confirmed 
by the consent of the whole Church. This * Declara- 
tion" was strenuously enforced by Louis XIV. It was 
imposed upon the universities and all public ecclesias- 
tical bodies, and its acceptance was made a condition of 
appointment to offices in the Church; but it was in the 
same proportion distasteful to the popes. It was con- 
demned by Alexander VIII. in 1690, by Clement XI. in 
1706, and again by Pius VI. in 1794; but both the ac- 
ceptance of the articles by the French clergy, and the 
condemnation of them by the Roman pontilfs, are un- 
derstood to be with certain reservations as to the par- 
ticular doctrines. The G. C underwent very extensive 
modifications at the close of the 18th and the beginnin 
of the present century, not merely by the enactinent of 
what was called the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and which introduced into the constitution of the 
Church a large infusion of the presbyterian, and even 
the democratic element, bnt by the concordat of Pius 
VII., with Bonaparte as First Consul, which reduced the 
number of sees, brought the ecclesiastical divisions of 
the country into harmony with its new political distri- 
butiom into departments, diminished the nuniber of 
festivals, and confirmed the suppression of the ancient 
religious establishments, and the confiscation of the 
church property throughout France. 

ft zenite, m. [Ger. Gallitzen- 
stein. ] (Min.) Native sulphate of zinc; same as GOSLAR- 
ITE, q. v. 
licism, n. [Fr. Gallicisme, from Lat. Gallicus. See 
Surna.] A French idiom; a mode of speech peculiar to 
the French langnage; as, to deliver battle, instead of to 
give battle; lo makea walk, instead of to take a walk. 


“In English, I would have Gallícisms avoided." — Felton. 


Gal licize, v.a. To cause to conform to the idiomatic 


peculiarities of the French language. 


Gallienus, PunLiU8 LucINIUS, (gdl-li-e’nus,) n Roman 


emperor, who reigned conjointly with his father, Valeri- 
anus, for the space of seven years, and with general ap- 

roval; upon the death of his father, however, A. D, 260, 
Te gave himself up to indolence and luxury; indeed, so 
infatuated had he become, so wedded to a life of volup- 
tuous ease and pleasure, that the revolt of Egypt, the 
insurrection of the Gauls, and the irruption of the Scy- 
thians, could not rouse him from his ignoble idleness; 
and it was only when Posthumus assumed the purple 
in the West, and Ingenuus laid claim to the empire of 
the East, and each threatened his very existence with 
hostile arms, that he threw off the bonds of enervating 
pleasure, and, taking the field, led his legions to crush 
the nearest danger. The defeat and death of Posthu- 
mvs, however, only increased his perplexities: new com- 
petitors arose, not only in Gaul, but in other quarters of 
the overgrown empire. Even the coadjutor he had 
adopted as the Cæsar, Aureolus, conspired to overthrow 
his patron and grasp the disputed power of sovereignty, 
and collecting a powerful army, shut himself up in Mi- 
lan, assuming all the arroganca of sole mastery. Stung 
with the ingratitude of this act, G. marched at once 
upon the Lombard capital, and in A.D. 268 closely in- 
vested the city, but before he could effect any perma- 
nent lodgment, a conspiracy was formed among the offi- 
cers of his guard, and G. was basely assassinated. This 
emperor is memorable from having, while he reigned, 
put a stop to the persecution of the Christians. He was 
succeeded by Clandius II. 


Galligas’kins, n. pl. A sort of loose, wide breeches, 


formerly worn by the inhabitants of Gascony. Large 
open hose or slops, so called because the Vascones, the 
ancient inhabitants of that part of Spain called Na- 
varre, used them as a covering for the lower extremi.ies 
instead of the spatterdash, a kind of domestic greave 
in common wear among these people, when they sube 
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nent ly passed into France, and established themselves 
in Aquitaine, under the title of Gascoigns, or Gascons. 
Gallimantia, (gale-ma-she'aw,) n. (Fr. galimatias.] 
Talk without meaning; nonsense. (R.) 
Gnllin au fry. n. Ir. galimafrée, n hash composed 
of several different carpe | (Cookery.) A hotch-potch, 
or hash of several sorts of broken meat.—A medley; u 
jumble. 
„dur Engtish tongue is agallimaufry of all other speeches." Spenser. 
—Any inconsistent or ridiculous mixture. 
„A dance which the wenches say, is a gallimaufry of ganibols." 


Gallizss'/cenm, n. (See above] (ZoóL) One of the 
LEN By . v. 

eiie a ccous, a. ug gallinacé ; Lat. gallinaceus, 
from gallina, u hen, gallus, a cock.] (Zodl.) Pertaining 
to the sub-order of birds Gallina. 

Gal lis. u. pl. [SceSUPRA.] (Zool) A sub. order of 
birds, order feusores, including all those which consti- 
tute what are commonly termed poultry, and furnish- 
ing us with the greater number of our farm-yard fowls, 
and with much excellent game. The name Gullinw is 
applied to them from their affinity to the Domestic Cock, 
in common with which they have generally the upper 
mandible vaulted, the nostrils pierced in a large mem- 
branous space at the base of the beak, and covered by 
acartilaginous scale. Their wings are short, their car- 
riage Leavy, and their flight laborious. They have an 
extremely muscular gizzard, and generally a large globu- 
lar crop. In general they lay and incubate on tho 
ground, on a few carelessly arranged stems of straw or 
grass. Some species are polygamous, and some mono- 
gamous ; in the former the malo is always larger aud 
more gaily-colored than the female; in the latter the 
sexes nearly or quite resemble both in size and color. 
There are four families, viz., Penclopide, or Curassow ; 
Mega ida, or Mound-bird; Phasíanidz, or Pheasant; 
and icidæ, or Quail. 

Gallina’go,n. (Zl.) See Surp. 

Gallimg. p.c. Adapted to vex or chagrin; vexing. 

—n. A fretting or wearing of the skin by friction. 

Gal limipper, n. A large kind of mosquito. — Clarke. 

Gall’-imseet, n. (Zo) The GALL-FLY, d. v. 

Gal limule, n. (Zl.) See RALLiUA. 

Gal liot, n. (Naut.) Same as GALIOT, q. v. 

Gallip’oli, (anc. Callipolis,) a fortified seaport-town 
of S. Italy, prov. Lecce, on a rocky islet on the E. coust 
of the Galf of Tarento, 49 m. S E. of Tarento, and 28 
W.S.W. of Otranto. . is connected by a bridge with 
the mainland, on which is its suburb Lizza. G. dis- 
pliys an air of great industry, if not of affluence, and 
is the most frequented of all the ports on tlie S.E. coast 
of Naples, being the great mart for the oil of Apulia, 
most of Which is shipped here. Manuf. Muslin, cotton 
stock in and woollen goods. Pop. 10,128. 

Gallin oli. 4 seaport-town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
Roumelia, cap. of a sandjak, on a headland called the 
Braccio «i Gallipoli, at n point where the Hellespont 
unites with the sea of Marmora, 90 m. S. of Adrianople, 
and 128 W. by S, of Constantinople; Lat. 40° 24’ 30% N., 
Lon. 26° 39 45” k. Its harbor is frequently a rendezvous 
of the imperial fleet, and is the chief station of the cap- 
itin-pasha. Manuf. Cottons, silk, earthenware, and the 
best Morocco leather made in Turkey. In 1854 a por- 


tion of the Anglo-French army designed for the protec- 
tion of Tarkey from the encroachments of Russia, was 
stitioned here. Estim. pop. 50,000. 

Gallip’olt-oil, n. (Com.) The name given to an in- 
at ey oli veoll of Apulia, from its being mostly shipped 

poli. 

Gallipoli, (Peninsula of.) a tongue of land 
separating the Hellespont from the Ægean Sea and the 
Gulf of Sacros, 62 m. long, by a varying breadth of from 
ito 12. m. Lat. between 40° 3' and 40° 38' N., Lon. be- 
tween 26° 10 and 27° E. 

Gallipolis, (gal-le-po-leese’,) in Ohio, a post-town and 
8 cap. of Gallia co., on the Ohio River, about 
108 m. S. S. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 8,000. 

Gal lipo, n. Du. klei, clay, and pot, pot.) A small 
Vessel of potter's clay, painted and glazed, used for con- 
taining medicines. (Spelled also GALIPOT.) 

ma, GaurziN, GALIZIN, or GoLvziN, the patro- 

nymic of a princely Russian family, of whose more emi- 
nent members were the folluwing:— Vasrur III., sur- 
named the Great, p. 1633. After fighting against the 
Turks, Crim Tartars, and Cossucks, of which latter peo- 
Ple he was made hetman, he assisted in bringing about 
the great reforms of the Czar Feodor Alexievitch, and 
Promoted after his death the ambitious designs of Sophia 
against her brother, Peter the Great, fell with her, and 
Ma banished to Siberia in 1698, where he died. — 
‘HAIL, B, 1675, served under Peter the Great in his 
Mn s campaigns, defeated the Swedes at Dobry, in 
thrusmia, in 1708, and fought at Pultowa, obliging the 
remnants of the Swedish army to surrender a few days 
Afterward (1709.) He was then made governor-general 
Fin appointed a field-marshal by Catherine I.. 
= 1 D. in Moscow, 1730, — ALEXANDER, son of the above, 
f 7118. served under Prince Eugene on the Rhine, 1733, 
— in the Seven Years’ War, commanded a Russian 
any on the Dniester in 1768, took Khotin, and p. 1783. 

— Lie“ Zin, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cambria 

erbt. 3 m. N. E. of Cresson. 


GaVlivat, n. 


nor. 
b Aleppo and Smyrna. G. contain gallic and tannic 
id. Tue infusion of C. affords a dense white precipi- 
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tate in asolution of gelatine, and a black precipitate with 
the salts of the sesquioxideof iron. The latter property 
leads to the use of G. in making ink and black dye. 
The tannic acid reuders them valuable for tanning, and 
they are also used in medicine as astringents. — Affec- 
tions or diseases of any plants caused by the pnucture 
of insects, They are produced by an excessive deposit 
of cellular tissue, 

Gallon, n. [5p.galon ; L. Lat. gala, galma, from gelo, 
an earthen vessel with a narrow neck and handles, for 
holding wine; Fr. galon, a grocer’s box.] A liquid or 
dry measure of four quarts, or eight pints. The In- 

rial G., the standard British measure both for dry and 
iquid articles, contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of 
distilled water (weighed in air at the temperature of 68° 
of Fahrenbeit's thermometer, the barometer being at 
30 inches), or 2777/4 cubic inches, The G. of the United 
States is the standard Winchester wine G. of 2:31 cubic 
inches, «nd contains $3488 avoirdupois lbs., or 583727175 
troy grains of distilled water at 89°83 Fahrenheit, the 
barometer being at 30 inches. It is the legal G. in each 
State in which no law exists fixing a state or statute G. 
— The G. of the State of New York is of the capacity 
of 8 pounds of pure water at its maximum density, or 
221184 cubic inches. 

Galloon’,, n. [(Fr. galon, probably from gala, pomp or 
show.] A kind of close lace, made of gold or silver, or 
of silk only. —A kind of tape for binding hats, shoes, &c. 

Galloon'ed, a. Furnished or adorned with galloon. 

Gallop, v.n. [Fr. guluper, from Gr. kalpadzein, from 
kalpé. a trot or gallop.) To move or ruu with bounds, 
as i horse; to run or move with speed; to ride at a 
galloping pace. 


We galloped towards them." — Sidney. 
—To move very fast ; to run over. 


“Whom doth time gallop withal ?— 
—With a thief to the gallows.” — Shaka, 


—n. [n gallop.) The movement or pace of quadrupeds, 
particularly of a horse, by reaches, springs, or leaps. 

Gal'lopade, u. (Me galopade. See Supra.) A side- 
long or curveting kind of gallop. — A kind of dauce; a 
gulop. 

A kiud of music appropriate to the dance. 

v. u. To gallop; to move about briskly. 

— lo dance the gulop, or gallopade. 

Gal lopading, n. Act of dancing the gallopade. 

—u. Daucing a gallopade. 

Gal'loper, n. A horse that gallops. 

A man who gullops, or makes great haste. 

Galloping, p.a. Riding or moving at a gallop, or at 
great speed. 

Gal'lopville, in New Fork, a village of St. Lawrence 
co., on the St. Lawrence River, a short distance below 
Ogdensburg. 

Gallotan'nie Acid, n. (hm.) Sce TANNIN. 

Galloway, un extensive district of Scotland, com- 
prising the two counties of KIRKCUDBRIGHT and WiG- 
TOWN, 9. v. 

Galloway, (Mull of.) a promontory of Scotland, 
co. Wigtown, comprising the S. portion of the district 
called the AAynns. It stretches in a S. E. direction from 
Port Patrick to the Point of the Mull, abt. 17 m.; its 
breadth varies from about 2to 5 m. The Point of the 
Mull, the farthest S. limit of Scotland, in Lat. 54° 387 
N., Lon. 4° 52’ W. rises abt. 255 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and is bold, bleak, and striking. A light-house 
of the first class, with an intermittent light, having the 
lantern elevated 325 ft. above sea-level, has been erected 
op this headland. The view from the balcony of this 
light-house is very extensive, commanding the whole Isle 
of Man, and portions of England, Scotlaud, und Ireland, 

Galloway, in llinois, a post-villuge of La Sulle co., 
ubout 115 m. N.N.E. of Springfield. 

Galloway, in New Jersey, a township of Atlantic 
county. 

Gal'lowny, n. A species of horse, not over 14 hands 
high, much used in the north of England, and in Scot- 
land; probably socalled because first bred in Galloway, 
a district of Scotland. They ure hardy, spirited, easy of 
guit, and of great endurance. 

Gal'lowglass, n. (Erse, galloglach, from giolla, a ser- 
vant, and gíeac, to fight.) Heavy-armed soldiers among 
the ancient Irish, and in the Hebrides. 

Gal'lows, n.; pl. Gat'Lowses. (A. S. galga, gealga ; Ger. 
galgen ; Lat. us, probably identical with Ger. gabel, 
&fork.] A beum laid over two posta, on which malefac- 
tors are hanged; a cross; a gibbet. 


“Ob! there were desolation of gaolers and gallowses."—Shaka. 


A pair of braces for the pantaloons. (Colloq.) 

Gnl'lows-bitts, n. pl. (Naut.) A strong frame in the 
centre of a ship's deck, to support spare spars when in 
port, — Dana. 

Gal'lows-frame, n. (Steam-Eng.) Tho frame sup- 
porting the beam of a steam-engine. — Webster. 

nito ws Treo, a. Exempt from the danger of being 
hanged, 

Galls, n. pl. [See GaLL.] ( Farriery.) Wounds or exco- 
i 1s produced by the friction of harness. 

Gall’-stone, n. (Med.) The gall-bladder (Fig. 356) is 
very liable to have a number of calculi formed in its 
cavity, from the salts in the secretion itself. These cal- 
culi, or gxll-stones, are of many sizes and shapes; the 
majority, however, are about the size of a ; others, 
agnin, are as large as a nut or filbert, and sometimes 
they are found as large as a walnut, In many cases 
these biliary formations never quit the bladder in which 
they are formed ; or if they do, when very small, pass 
along the duct without the person being conscious of 
their transit. When, however, a large one, with jagged 
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or rough edges, gets past the neck of the bladder, and 
into the duct. it must proceed, and in doing so causes 
the patient the most acute and distressing pain —a pain 
which, in the first instance, seems the most difficult to 
account for, as it commences suddenly, is attended with 
asharp, cutting sensation, and though the spot at the 
first stage is so circumscribed as to be apparently cov- 
ered by the point of the finger, radiating pains dart from 
it in all directions, through and np the back. The ab- 
domen soon participates in the disturbance, and becomes 
tense and tender, while the stomach, sympatbizing, re- 
jects its contents, and exhaustiug retchings are added 
to the distention and pain of the abdomen. Though the 
distance the calculus has to travel is so short — only a 
few inches — yet, owing to the narrowness and unyield- 
ing nature of the duct, the diameter of which does uot 
exceed a crow-quill. and there being no propulsive power 
to urge the obstruction forward, the cause of the pain 
and constitutional disturbance suffered will be evident 
to all who reflect on tbe nature of the parts and the ob- 
stacle to be removed. The treatment in such cases as 
these is to relax the system as quickly as possible, allay 
the pain, and, if it can be effected, expand the biliary 
duct, by means of a hot bath, so as to allow the G.-S. to 
pass along and fall into the duodenum, 

Gal lupville, in New York, a post-village of Scholia- 
rie co., about 35 m. W. of Albany. 

Gal lus, ». [Lat., a cock.) (Zoól.] A genus of birds, fam- 
ily Phusianidæ, comprising our domestic varieties of 
the Cock kind, and the jungle-fowl of India. It is 
generally admitted that the Cock was first introduced 
into Europe from Persia, and the very handsome Ja- 
vanese wild-fowl, represented in Fig. 1108, is regarded by 
many natural- 
ists us the ori- 
gin of our do- 
mestic poultry; 
but the Cock 
has been so 
long establish- 
ed throughout 
the Western 
regions, that 
to attempt to 
trace its prog- 
ress from its 
native wilds 
would bea 
useless waste 
of time. The 
Domestic Cock 
has his head 
surmounted by a notched, crimson, fleshy substance, 
called a comb; and two pendulous, fleshy bodies of the 
same color, termed wa/tles, hang under his throat. The 
hen has also a similar, though not so large nor so vividly 
colored, excrescence on her head. The Cock is provided 
with a sharp horn or spur on the outside of his tarsus, 
with which he inflicts severe wounds; the ben, instead of 
a spur, has a mere knot or tubercle. There is, in both 
sexes, below the ear, an oblong spot, the interior edge 
of which is reddish, and the remainder white. The feath- 
ers arise in paira from each sheath, touching by their 
points within the skin, but diverging in their course 
outwards. On the neck they are long, uarrow, and float- 
ing; on the rump they are of the same form, but droop- 
ing laterally over the extremity of the wings, which 
are quite short, and terminate at the origin of the tail, 
the plumes of which are vertical. In the centre of the 
Cock's tail are two long feathers, which fall backwards 
in 4 graceful arch, and add great beauty to the whole 
aspect of the fowl. It is in vain to offer any description 
of the color of the plumage, as it is infinitely varied, 
being in some breeds of the greatest richness and ele- 

nce, and in others of the simplest and plainest hue. 
xcept in the pure white breeds, the plumage of the 
C. is always more splendid thau that of the hen; bis ap- 
parent consciousness of personal beauty, courage, and 
gallantry seem never to forsake him, whether we re 
gard his stately march at the head of his train of wives 
and numerous offspring, or watch him as he crows defi- 
ance toa rival. His sexual powers are matured when 
he is about six months old, and his full vigor laste for 
about three years. The hen, if left to herself, forms a 
very indifferent nest; a simple hole scratched in the 
ground among a few bushes is the only preparation she 
usually makes, and she generally lays from twelve to fif- 
teen eggs before she begins to sit upon them for the pur- 
pose of hatching. But she now becomes a mode] of en- 
during patience, remaining fixed in her place until the 
urgency of hunger forces her to go in search of food. 
During the time of her sitting she diligently turns and 
shifts her eggs so that each may receive a due degree of 
nial warmth; and itis not until about three weeks 
ave elapsed that the incubation is Mee riders The 
strongest of the progeny then begin to chip the shell 
with the hill, and are successively enabled to burst their 
brittle prisons. The whole family being at length eman- 
cipated, the parent leads them forth in search of food. 
In her nature tlie hen is timid; but in discbarging the 
duties of maternity she becomes bold, and indiscrimi- 
nately attacks every aggressor, watches over the safety 
of her young with the utmost jealousy, neglects the 
demands of her own appetite to divide the food she 
may obtain among her nurslings, and labors with untir- 
ing diligence to provide them sufficient sustenance. The 
Cock is very attentive to his females, hardly ever losing 
sight of them; he leads, defends, and cherishes them; 
collects them together when they straggle, and seems 
to eat unwillingly till he sees them feeding around him. 
Of late years a very useful species, called the Cochim- 
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Fig. 1108. — THE JAVANESE COCK. 
(Gallus bankivus.) 
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China fowl (Fig. 1109), has been introduced into this 
country, and 
has been ex- 
tensively 
used to cross 
with the best 
barn-door va- 
ricties, for the 
sake of ob- 
taining a lar- 
ger and more 
fleshy breed 
of domestic 
birds; but its 
extreme ngli- 
ness has 
greatly stood 
in the way of 
its being em- 
ployed in 
that respect 
to the extent 
con templat- 
ed. For all its 
u ngainliness, 
however, the 
Cochin-China 
fowl possess- 
es some quali- 
ties that must always make it acceptable to the dairy- 
man and farmer, namely, on account of the frequency 
and regularity of their laying, and the fact that they 
produce eggs at those seasons when few of our home va- 
rieties lay. —The ancients regarded the domestic Cock as 
the companion of Mars, and in heraldry he is the em- 
blem of strife, of haughtiness, of quarrels, und of vic- 
tory. It is said to have been the emblem of the ancient 
Gauls, who wore it on their helmets for a crest; and 
though the tradition does not rest on the authority of 


Fig. 1109. — COCHIN-CHINA FOWL. 


any medal or other monument, and is supposed to have | 


been a mere play of words between Gallus, a cock, and 
Gallus, a Gaul, the Cock was placed, after the Revolution, 
on the flags and onsigns of nce. — As the emblem of 
watchfulness, the image of the Cock was placed on the 
summits of church-steeples from a very early period. 
It is introduced by artists among the emblems of our 
Lord's passion, in allusion to St. Peter's sin, and for the 
same reason it is St. Peter's own emblem. — See Fon“. 
Gallus. a name common to many celebrated Romans, 
the most distingnished of whom are the following:— 
Caius, à friend of the great Africanus, famous for his 
knowledge of astronomy, and his exact calcnlations of 
eclipses, —Corne/ius, a Roman knight, who rendered him- 
self famous by his poetical as well as military talents. 
He was passionately fond of the slave Lycoris or Cythe- 
ris, and celebrated her beauty in his poetry. She proved 
ungrateful, and forsook him, which gave occasion to 
Virgil to write his tenth eclogue. G. was a great favorite 
with Augustus, by whom he was appointed to rule over 
Egypt; but he forgot the benefits he had received, pil- 
laged the province, and even conspired against his bene- 
factor; for which he was banished by the emperor. This 
disgrace operated so powerfully upon him, that he killed 
himself in despair, a. b. 26. Some few fragments remain 
of his poetry. He particularly excelled in eleginc com- 
position, — A Roman, who assassinated Decius the em- 
ror, and raised hiniself to the throne. He became in- 
lent and ernel, and beheld with the greatest indiffer- 
ence the revolt of his provinces, and the invasion of his 
empire by the barbarians. He was at last assassinated 
by his soldiers, a. n. 253. — Flavius Claudius Constan- 
tius, a brother of the emperor Julian, raised to the im- 
rial throne under the title of Cæsar, by Constantius, 
relation. He conspired against his benefactor, and 
was condemned to be beheaded, A. D. 354. 
Gally, n. Sime as GALLEY, g. v. 
Gally, a. Similar to gall in taste; bitter. 
Gally Creek, in Arkansas, a village of Pope co. 
Galoche, (ga-losh',) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. galochia, — 
solea, Gallica, a Gallic shoe.] An overshoe; also, gaiters 
extending from the knee, and covering the instep. 
Galop, n. [Fr.] (Music and Dancing.) Same us GAL- 
LOPADE, q. v. 
Galopar'o, or Caro pr Fano, the Charybdis of the an- 
cients. It forms the whirlpool on the outside of the 
harbor of Messina, in the strait separating Italy from 
Sicily. Opposite, on the Italian coast, is the rock Scylla. 
Galore’, a. ( Erse go, with, and leor, enough.) Enough; 
in plenty; abounding. 
„With kisses galore from my Katie's sweet lips." — Oroker. 


€Galosh', n. Same as GALOCUE, g. v. 

Gal'ston, a manufacturing town of Scotland, in Ar 
shire, 14 m. from Ayr. Manuf. Cottons, woollens, &c. 
Pop. abt. 5,000. 

Galt, (gawlt,) n. Same as GAULT, q. v. 

Galt, a town of prov. of Ontario, co. Waterloo, on Grand 
River, abt. 25 m. W.N.W. of Hamilton; pop. abt. 3,850. 

Galt. Joux. See page 1151. 
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anatomy at Bologna, and obtained a considerable repu- 
tation. By experiments on frogs he discovered that all 
animals are endued with a peculiar kind of electricity ; 
and he followed up this discovery with so much perse- 
verance and success, as to give his name toa new system 
of philosophy, which excited universal attention. His 
first pablication on this subject was in 1791, and enti- 
tled: Aloysii Gulvanit de Viribus Electricitatis in Motu 
Muscularii Commentarius. Upon this system the famous 
Volta made vast improvements. G., on the denth of his 
wife in 1790, fell into a state of meluncholy, and D. in 
1798. Besides the above work, he wrote several memoirs 
upon professional subjects. 


Galvan‘ie, a. [Fr. galvanique.] Pertaining to galvan- 


ism; containing or exhibiting galvanism. 


Gal van'ie Bat'tery, n. (Phys.) The combination of 


a number of elements or cells each of which generates a 
certain quantity of voltaic or dynamic electricity. The 
first electro-motive apparatus or battery was constructed 
by Volta in 1500, and consisted of a series of discs of 
silver or copper, zinc and flannel, or pasteboard soaked 
in salt water or dilute acid. These discs were alter- 
nately laid on each other until a pile of them had been 
built up. (A B, Fig. 1110.) To the metallic ends of this 
pile, wires, w w, were connected. With a 

pile of 40 or more of these alternations, a 

shock was feit on joining the wires, or the 

gold leaves of an electrometer could be di- 

verged. Dry piles are constructed that will 

remain active for years. One of the best 

of these consists of discs of paper rubbed 

over on one side with peroxide of manga- 

nese, and coated on the other with thin 

tin or silver leaf, generally sold attached 

to the paper. The best of these piles are 

but feeble, and the inconvenience of using = 

them, soon led Volta to the improved 
modification represented in Fig.1111. The 
flannel or paper in the pile is rejected, and 
in its place a cup of dilute acid is substituted. In each 
of these cups isa plate of zinc, and one of silver or copper, 
so connected that each silver aud zinc plate is in me- 


Fig. 1110. 


tallic communication though in separate vessels; the 
arrangement being zinc, acid, silver, in a continuons 
circuit. We will not follow the various modifications and 
improvements made on the simple * crown of cups," as 
Volta styled it, but describe some of the more important 
kinds of G. B. now in use. If the strips of zinc in the 
cups of Fig. 1111 be first amalgamated (i. e. dipped in 
mercury), no action takes place so long as the zinc and 
copper are not connected. On joining them the acíd 
begins to dissolve the zinc plate, aud bubbles of hydro- 
gen gas appear at the copper plate. Onesuch cup forms 
a voltaic pairor cell. The zinc is called the active plate 
or negative polo, and the copper the passive plate or 
positive pole of the cell. Whatever connects these is 
called the circuit. The passive plate is often made of 
other substances, The current flows from the positive 
pole through the wire to the negative pole. A cell 
arranged as above described is not constant in its ac- 
tion; its power is constantly diminishing. Particles of 
zinc nre precipitated on the copper plate, and the hydro- 
gen liberated at the zinc plate adheres as a film on the 
surface of the copper. These actions tend to destroy the 
negative character of the copper. Smee’s = 

battery obviates the latter difficulty, 

and from its simplicity and power is in 

frequent use. In this battery (Fig. 1112) 

the negative plate, P, is of silver, coated 

with a deposit of finely divided platinum; 

on each side of this plate are fixed two 

plates of amalgamated zinc, Z Z, and the 

whole are united to a clamp and plunged 

in dilute sulphuric acid, about 1 of acid 

to7 of water. The hydrogen cannot ad- 

here to the platinum surface and is given 

off with a hissing sound. Daniel's battery Fig. 1112. 
(Fig. 1113) consists of a cylindrical vessel of copper, C, 


closed at the lower end; E, a similar smaller cylinder | Gnl'vanize. v. a. 


of porous earthenware; Z is a rod w 
ofamalgamated zinc connected by the /— = 
wire w with the next copper cylinder, 
and so on in succession. The porous 
tube is filled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the copper cylinders with 
a strong solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, which is kept saturated by crys- 
tals of the salt lying on a perforated 
shelf. The porous partition keeps the 


0 


Gal'vanized Iron. 
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of the zinc is a porous cell filled with strong nitrie 
acid, in which is a plate of platinum, P. 
The hydrogen is taken up by the nitric 
acid, which it decomposes with the libera- 
tion of red fumes of nitrous acid. These 
irritating fumes are the greatest objec- 
tion to this form of battery, which is more 
powerful than Daniel's, and of compact 
arrangement. Bunsen’s battery is a mod- 
ification of Grove's, in which the pla- 
tinum is replaced by a cylinder of the 
hard coke obtained from gas-retorts. The 
relative value of different batteries has 
been estimated in various ways. The fol- 
lowing table shows the amount of copper 
deposited from a solution of the sulphate Fig. 1114. 
in one hour by each of the batteries men- 
tioned. In each case one pair of plates, exposing the 
same Surface of zinc, was used. 

Grove's battery deposited 104 grains 

Daniel's * » 33 s 

Smee's > b 72 “ 
Continuing the operation, it was found that in respect 
to constancy, Daniell’s had the advantage—See GAL. 
VANISM, 


Gnul'vanism,». [From Galrani.] That branch of the 


science of electricity which treats of the electricity de 
veloped by chemical action. In 1789, Galvani,a professor 
of anatomy at Bologna, made the discovery that the 
limb of a frog is convulsed when the nerves and muscles 
nre touched with two different metals and the metals 
brought in contact. Upon this and similar phenomena, 
Galvani based his theory of “animal electricity,” accord- 
ing to which every animal is endowed with an inherent 
electricity, generated in the brain, and distributed 
through the nervous system, the principal reservoirs be- 
ing the muscles. Volta, a professor of natural philosophy 
at Pavia, repeated the experiment, and proved that the 
contractions depended not on any electrical condition 
of the animal frame, but on a feeble action derived from 
the metals with which the nerves and muscles were 
brought in contact. His researches led to the discovery 
of the pile. an apparatus which must be regarded as the 
source of all the great discoveries in this department of 
science in modern times. It, with its important modifi- 
cations, is fully described under the head of GALvANIC 
BarrEny. The contact theory of Volta assumes that dif- 
ferent metals have different electrical capacities, and 
that electrical disturbance results from simple contact. 
The chemical theory, now generally adopted, assumes 
that the chemical action between the solids and liquids 
of the battery is the source of its power. Many facts 
support this theory that are inexplicable when viewed 
by the light of the contact theory. Faraday and others 
have proved that chemical action does give rise to elec- 
trical force; that, when the chemical action of a battery 
diminishes or censes, the current diminishes or ceases ; 
and that powerful currents may be generated without 
bringing dissimilar metals into contact. There are, in- 
deed, many reasons for supposing that chemical affinity 
and electricity are only modifications of the same force. 
The current force of the galvanic battery has been prac- 
tically applied to many useful Purposes. It is employed 
in telegraphy (sce TELEGRAPH), and its power of convert- 
ing iron bars into temporary magnets of great power is 
used in the construction of electro-motive engines and 
clocks. (See ELECTRO-MAGNETISM; ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER ; 
HonoLoev.) Its power of causing chemical decomposi- 
tion is used by the metal worker, the engraver, the 
stereotyper, the calico printer, and in many other arts. 
(Seo ELECTROLYSIS, ELECTROPLATING AND GILDING, ELEC- 
TROTYPING, ELECTRO-CALICO PRINTING, &c.) Thecurrent is 
used as a remedial agent in the treatment of many forms 
of disease, in some of which it has afforded decided re- 
lief. For its luminous effects, see ILLUMINATION. When 
a strong current traverses a bad conductor, the resisting 
medium becomes hot. It has been proved that for cur- 
rents of equal strength, the heat developed in a wire is 
directly proportioned to its resistance, or inversely as its 
conducting power. When an imperfect conductor or 
platinum is used, a fine wire may be raised to incan- 
descence and even fused. If the two wires of a battery 
nre connected by a fine iron or platinum wire, it can be 
heated at any distance from the battery, and a charge 
of gunpowder fired, as in blasting or mining, while the 
operator is removed at a safe distance from the explosion, 


Gal’vanist, n. (Fr. galvaniste. See above.] One skilled 


in the phenomena of galvanism. 
Fr. gaivaniser. See above.] To 


affect with galvanism. 

( Metallurgy.) It is made by 
coating clean iron with melted zinc. The iron is first 
thoroughly cleansed and then dipped in a vessel of melted 
zinc, the surface of which is covered with sal-ammoniac 
in order to dissolve the oxide of zinc which forms upon 
the surface of the melted metal, and might adhere to 
the iron so as to prevent its becoming uniformly coated 
with the zinc. The best quality is made by first de- 
positing a thin film of tin upon the iron by galvanic ac- 


tion: hence the name G. J. 
2 Gal'vnnizer, n. One who, or that which, galvanizes, 
and the sulphate of copper in contact Fig. 1113. Galvanol'ogist, n. [See INrRa.] One who is versed 
with the copper serves to take up the hydrogen. This| in galvanism. 
is an excellent battery, and its freedom from fumes, its Galvanol'ogy. n. (Eug. galvanism, and Gr. logos, a 
constancy and its power, render it invaluable in many, discourse.) A treatise on galvanism. 
cases for manufacturing use and scientific research. Galvanom/’eter, n. (Fr. galvanométre, from galran- 


Gal’tee, or GAL'TY, ^ range of mountains in Munster, 
Ireland; length, from E. to W., abt. 20 m. 

Galt’ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lancas- 
ter co. 

Galam, in Illinois, a village of Perry co., abt. 145 m. 
8. of Springfield. 

Gal’va, in Minos, a post-village and township of Henry 


fluids from mingling, but does not 
hinder the passage of the current; 


co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Gnlva'/ni, Alorsi0 (or Lurar), an Italian physiologist, 
celebrated as the discoverer of galvanism, was B. at Bo- 
logna, 1737. He studied medicine under Galeazzi, whose 
daughter he married. In 1762 he became lecturer on 


Grove's battery is constructed on the same principle. 
One form of it is shown in Fig. 1114. A rectangular 
plate of amalgamated zinc, Z Z, is bent in the form shown 
in the figure, and immersed in a porcelain or glass vessel, 
A B, filled with dilute sulphuric acid. Within the bend 
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isme, and Gr. metron, a measure.) ( Electricity.) An in- 
strument for ascertaining the presence and amount of a 
current of galvanic electricity. A conductor traversed 
by a current, and placed above a magnetic needle, but 
very near to it, and parallel to its axis, causes the needle 
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to the east or west, according as the current is 
moving from north to south, or south to north, If the 
wire is placed below the needle and parallel, as before, 
tue effect is reversed. It follows then that when the 
conductor passes first above and theu Lelow the needle, 
so as to form two parallel lines between which the 
needle is suspended, the action of the current upon it 
will be similar in both cases; and the force thus pro- 
duced is twice as much as that produced by a single 
conductor. By increasing the number of coils, the ac- 
tion of the current upon the needle can be so increased, 


to turn 


that very feebie currents can readily be detected. The 
conducting Wire used must oí conree be insulated to pre- 
vent many direct metallic communication between the 
coils. ig. 1115 represents the 
simplest form of a G. It consists 
of aneedle poised upon a point and 
surrounded by one or more coils of 
insulated copper wire, the ends A 
and B being either left free or ter- 
minating im cups containing mer- 
enry for convenience in connecting 
with the source of the current. 
Sonetixnes the necdle is surrounded by two separate 
coils of wire, through which two currents can be made 
to pass in different directions. The deflection of the 
necdie then indicates the comparative strength of the 
two currents which ure tending to deflect in it opposite 
directions. Such an instrument is called a differential 
G. A very sensitive G. has been devised having a small 
mirror attached vertically to the axis. Upon this mir- 
ror a bearn of light is thrown, which, being received 
upon a screen at a distance of several feet from the in- 
strument, rently magnifies any deflection of the needle. 
This form is termed a 
reflecting G. The tor- 
sion G. is, where the 
needle is brought back 
to its position by tor- 
sion, and the angle of 
its deflection mea- 
sured. The electro 
dynamic balance mea- 
sures the strength of 
the current by means 
of a sensitive steel 
balance, which can 
turn at about a hun- 
dredth Of a grain. An 
astatic . consists of 
anastatic needle(q v.) 
placed in a coil of wire 
so that the lower 
needlo is within the 
coil, and the upper 
one above it. Its de- 
flections sere more con- 
siderable than those 
ofa simple needle. In 
the tangent G., Fig. 
1116, the strength of 8 
currents circulating Fiq. 1116. 
in the ring are pro- TANGENT GALVANOMETER. 
portionadble to the tangents of the angles of deviation 
ofthe needle. As the needle can never be deflected 90°, 
this instrument can be used to measure the strongest 
Quem ts. G.are sometimes called Rheometers, from the 
reek Te. I flow. and metron, a measure, Bee p. 1151. 
Galva’mao-plas'tic, a. [From galvanic, and plastic, 
3. v. That relates to PEE aN pa 
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Fig. 1115. 


alvam’‘oscope, n. [Fr., from galvanisme, and skopos, 
aview, from skeptesthai, to see.] (Electricity.) An in- 
strument for detecting slight currents of electricity. Its 
Construction is the same as that of the galvanometer, 
but, beit 
it has mc 


in Indiana, u post-village of Cass co., abt. 
E. of Logansport. 

lv ess t«»m, in 7ezas, a S. E. co., bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico; area, about 330 sq. m., half of which is wa- 
ter. Et embraces all of Galveston Island, u portion of 
the mainland between that island and Houston, extend- 
ing to Clear Creek on the N., and bounded by Brazoria 
on the W., Galveston Bay on the S. und E., and also by 
Bolivar Peninsula N.E. of the city of Galveston, and 
Separated from it by the bay. Surface, level; soil, par- 
My Prodactive, vegetables being extensively raised. 
Cl ere are some settlements on Dickinson Bayou and 

ear Creek, and also on Bolivar Peninsula. Cup. Gal- 

— Pop. (1880) 24,126. 

ALVESTON, a flourishing port of entry, and cap. of the 

ve co., on au island, and at the mouth of a bay of the 
Lon“ name, about 230 m. S.E. of Austin; Lat. 29? 17’ N., 
eO 949 50’ W. G.is the most populous and important 
ad in Texas, its excellent harbor affording commercial 
It — second to few ports on the Mexican Gulf. 
is contains about 12 churches, of which the Episcopal 

undoubtedly the finest edifice of its kind in the State. 
Payee Other sects have also places of worship, and several 

: Tallent schools are established. The medical college 

in ® flourishing condition. Street railroads are now 

A Operation, and the city is supplied with gas. 

ang opens up the inland trade with the Brazos River, 

8 another is projected, to extend to Sabine Pass. 
other Steamers ply between this port, Houston, and 
er neighboring points, besides 3 lines to New Orleans, 
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in 1880, 22253.—The Bay or GALvESTON extends N. 
from the city to the mouth of Trinity River 35 miles, 
and is from 12 to 18 m. broad. The I8LAND is a long strip 
of low-lying ground, about 3 to 4 ft. above sea-level, abt. 
28 m. long, and from 114 to 3/4 m. broad. It was, from 
1817 to 1521, the haunt of Lafitte, the notorious pirate 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Galway, (gawlway,) a maritime county on the W. 
coast of Ireland, prov. Connaught, haviug 8. Galway 
Bay and the cos. Clare and Tipperary; E. King’s co. and 
Roscommon ; N. the latter and Mayo ; and W. the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Area, 1,610,592 acres. Desc. The coast of 
the co. is deeply iudented in its W. and S.W. portions by 
numerous bays and arms of the sea, affording fine but 
neglected asylums for shipping, and good, but also neg- 
lected, fishing stations. — Surface. This county presents 
every variety of surlace and soil, — the country lying to 
tbe W. of Loughs Mask and Corrib, including the dis- 
tricts of Connemara, lar-Connaught, aud Joyce's Coun- 
try, being one of the most rugged and wildest regions 
of Ireland. The other portion of the co., or that lying 
to the E. of Galway town and of the above-mentioned 
lakes, is comparatively flat and fertile. — Rivers. The 
Shannon (bounding the co. on the S. E.), the Suck, and 
the Blackwater. Prod. Wheat, oats, and potatoes. 
Cattle-rearing forms one of the chief features of farming 
economy. Min. Limestone and marbles. Manuf, Course 
linens and woollens. Towns. Galway (the cap.), Tuam, 
Clitden, Loughrea, and Ballinasloe. Pp. (1881) 241,662, 

GALWAY, a town, seaport, and parliamentary borough of 
Ireland, and cap. of above co., at the N.E. extremity of 
a bay of same name, 113 m. W. of Dublin. G. was 
originally a walled and fortified place, and formerly con- 
sidered of much importance. 1t is said to have been 
founded by Spanish rovers, and in support of this it 
must be stated that the domestic architecture of the older 
part of the town is decidedly Spanish in all its charuc- 
teristics. Manuf. Coarse cloths, linens, paper, and flour. 
Exp. Agricultural produce and fish. The harbor of G. is 
safe and commodious, having been much improved of 
late years. It was used for a time as a station for the 
large mail-steamers which a few years ago ran from 
G. to the United States. The fisheries are very valuable. 
Pop. (1881) 15,906. 


(Galway, (gawi'way,) in New York, a post-village and 


township of Saratoga county, about 36 miles N.N.W. of 
Albany. 

Gal way, iu Tennessee, a post-office of Fayette co. 

Galway Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
W. coast of Ireland, co. of Galway, Connaught. It is 
about 20 m. long from E. to W., and in breadth dimin- 
ishes from 18 m. at its mouth to 8 inland. 

Ga’ma, Vasco or Vasquez De, an illustrious navigator, 
B. at Sines, in Portugal, of a noble family; and to him 
belongs the merit of having discovered the route to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Having 
under his command 3 vessels, manned with 160 marines 
and sailors, G. set sail, July 9, 1497; in the beginning of 
the next year he reached the E. coast of Africa, and 
holding his course straight towards the coast of Malabar, 
arrived in May at Calicut, a city inhabited by Hindoos, 
where the ruler of the country, called the zamorin, or 
king, had his residence. He returned to Lisbon in two 
years and two months from the time of his setting out; 
and the result of the expedition promised such great 
advantages, that, in 1502, he went out with 20 ships, but 
he was attacked by an opposing flect on the part of the 
zamorin, which he defeated, and returned the following 
year with 18 rich vessels that he captured in the Iudian 
seas. John III. of Portugal appointed him Viceroy of 
India on the death of Albuquerque in 1524; on which 
he went there a third time, and established his govern- 
ment at Cochin, where he died in 1520. The Lusiad of 
Camoens, who accompanied G., is founded on the adven- 
tures of his first voyage. His portrait (Fig. 45) illus- 
trates our artícle AFRICA. 

Go mr rant, n. [From Gama, a group of islands in 
the Maldives.) (Bot.) See TRIPSACUM. 

Gama'liel, a celebrated Pharisee in the generation 
after Christ, a doctor of the law, and member of the 
Sanhedrim. He possessed great influeuce among the 
Jews, and is said by some to have presided over the 
Sanhedrim during the reigns of Tiberius, Caius, and 
Claudius. The Talmudists say that he was the son of 
rabbi Simeon, and grandson of Hillel, the celebrated 
teacher of the law, and that upon his death the glory 
of the law departed. His noble intervention before the 
Sanhedrim saved the apostles from an ignominious 
death, and shows that he was gifted with great wisdom 
and tolerance, if not strongly inclined towards the gos- 

l, (Acts v. 33-40.) The apostle Paul thought it a 
high honor to have been one of his pupils, (Acts xxii. 
3,) and no doubt received from him not only a zealous 
enthusiasm for the Jewish law, but many lessons of can- 
dor, impartiality,and liberality. Nis high renown, how- 
ever, among the Jewish rabbis of later ages, seems incon- 
sistent with the tradition that he embraced Christianity. 

Gambn'do, u.; pl. Gaxnapors. [It. gambe, leg.] 
Leather coverings for the legs in riding on horseback. 
(Sometimes called spatterdashes.) 

Gambetta, Léox See p. 1151. 

Gam bia, a British colony of W. Africa, at the mouth 
of the river Gambia; Lat. 1309 30 N., Lon. 14° 40’ W. 
Area, 20 sq. m. It is one of the healthiest settlements 
in W. Africa, and enjoys an active trade. Chief town, 
Bathurst. 21 7.337. 

Gambia, a large river of W. Africa, traversing the 


— a like number of ocean-steamers to New York. G. 
dic. Good wharves, several ship-building yards, foundries, 
Large shipments of cotton are made from this 

Port. In 1877, Galveston was visited by a serious fire, 

Which destroyed a vast amount of property. 


centre of Senegambia, and after a course of 1.000 m., 
falling into the Atlantic at the British settlement of 
Bathurst, 110 m. from Cape Verd. 
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Bahama Isles, of which his father was lieutenant-gov- 
er uor, 1756. He went to sea ut an early age, and in 1778 
was appointed to the command of the #aleyh, 32 guns. 
In this frigate he was engaged. against the French in 
1781, and assisted in the reduction of Charleston, S. 
Carolina. He was present at Lord Howe's memorable 
victory of the Ist of June, 1794, commanding the De- 
Jence, 74; aud after filling various posts, was intrusted, 
in July, 1807, with the command of the fleet dispatched 
to Copenhagen. This city was bombarded tor three 
days, when the enemy capitulated, and 19 sail of the 
line, 23 frigates and sloops, and 25 gunboats, were taken 
and conveyed to England. He was now created a baron, 
and in 1508 had the command of the Channel Fleet. 
In 1809, Lord Cochrane (afterwards the Earl of Dundon- 
ald, q. v.) who was under Lord Gambier's orders, attacked 
and destroyed with bis fire-ships several French vessels 
in the inner roads of the Isle d Aix, and Lord Cochrane 
was desirous of completing the destruction of the 
remainder of the enemy's fleet, but the conimander-in- 
chief did not consider the attempt practicable. A court- 
martial sat on the conduct of the latter, but he was 
acquitted. In 1814 he negotiated a peace with the 
United States of America, at Ghent; and, on the acces- 
sion of William IV., was advanced to the rank of admi- 
ral of the fleet. D. at Iver, near Uxbridge, 1833. 

Gambier, in Ohio, u post-village of Knox co, on the 
Vernon River, abt. 6 m. E. of Mount Vernon. It is 
the sent of Kenyon College. Pop. abt. 800. 

Gambier Islands, a group in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
important on account of their being the only known 
station between Chili and Tahiti where good water can 
be obtained. They are under French protection. Lat, 
230 12’ S., Lon. 134° 55% W. 

Gam'bir, or Gambier, n. A kind of catechu. It is 
sometimes called pale terra japonica, and by druggists 
catechu in square cakes. — See CATI cur. 

Gam'bist. u. [It. gamba, leg.] (Aus.) A performer 
on the VIOLA DI GAMBA, g. v. 

Gambit. u. [Fr.] (Games.) In chess, a movement, of 
which thereare several varieties, by which an advantage 
is tripped up. This is attempted by the first player's put- 
ting a pawn in a situation to be taken by the eed 
early in the game, with a view to employ to better ad- 
vantage his superior pieces. — Worcester, 

Gam'ble, v. ». [From game, q. v.] To play a game 
for money or other valuable stakes. 

v. a. To lose by gaming; as, to gamble away an estate. 

Gnam'bler, n. One who games or plays for money or 
other valuable stakes. 

Gam'bling, n. A. S. gamian, to play at any sport. 
See GAME.) Playing at games of bazard or chance tor 
money. — Strictly speaking, gambling may be under- 
stood as gaming in its worst «ense, and us implying pro- 
fessional play for a money stake, by men who are un- 
scrupulous adepts at so-called games of chance. G.isa 
vice which has been common among most nations, 
civilized and uncivilized. Tacitus tells us that the 
ancient Germans were so addicted to it, that, when 
stripped of everything else, they would stake at last 
their liberty, and their very lives; the loser going into 
voluntary slavery, and though much younger and 
stronger than his antagonist, suffering himself to be 
bound and sold. In Rome, particularly during the 
empire, the practice was common, and various enact- 
ments were made against it. In England, also, gambling 
was early made the subject of penal enactments, By 
33 Henry VIII. c. 9.,* no person shall, for his gain, 
lucre, or living, keep any common house, alley, or place 
of bowling, coyting (quoiting), cloth (billiards), cayls, 
half-bowls, tennis, diceing-table, carding, or any unlawful 
game then or thereafter to be used, on pain of forfeiting 
40 shillings a day ;” and every person haunting or using 
the said houses was declared to forfeit 6s. ^d. By 9 
Anne, c. 14, all bonds and other securities won at play 
were declared to be void, and every person losing £10 
atone time or sitting might, within three mouths, re- 
cover the same, with costs, in any court of record; and 
after three months any other person might sue for and 
recover the same, and treble the value thereof, with 
costs. Various statutes were subsequently enacted on 
this subject; and in 1845, Act 8 & 9 Vict. c. 109, was 
passed, which greatly facilitated procecdings against com- 
mon gambling-houses. By 16 & 17 Vict. c. 119, betting- 
houses were declnred to be within tbe jurisdiction ofthe 
actsagninst G. Other acts have since been even more 


stringent, but notwitbstanding all these legislative en- 
netments, there still exist in London not a few gambling- 
houses, which go by the appropriate name of hells. In 
most of the German states G. was allowed, and the petty 
sovereigns of several of them derived a large revenue 
from letting the exclusive privilege of keeping such 
establishments at some of the most fashionable spas, 
as Baden-Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, &c.; but, of 
late, the German imperial government has laid a strin- 
gent interdiction on G. In France, prior to 1838, when 
the practice was abolished, the exclusive riglit of keep- 
ing public gambling-houses was let out to a company, 
who paid the government six millions of francs an- 
nually for the privilege. In this country statutes have 
been passed in most, if not in all the States, forbidding 
inbliug for money at certain games. In spite of this, 
owever, G. muy be said to be almost universally prac- 
tised in most of our great cities, and with but a semi- 
veil of secrecy thrown over the haunts where it is car- 
* ried on. 
€Gam'bles, in Pennsylvania, a village of Allegheny co. 
€Gam'boge, n. Same as CAMBOGE, gq. v. 
Sambo gan, Gambo’gic, a. Pertaining to, or 
ike 


. boge; centainin, m or camboge. 
Typ. Gam'bier, James, Logn, a British admiral, B. at the Gambol. v. n. [Fr. gambiller, from Q. Fr. gambe ; Ital, 
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gamba, the leg.] To kick about; to dance and skip 
about in sport; to frisk; to play iu frolic. 
*: Bears, tigers... gambolled before them." Ailton. 

—To start; to leap. 

^ And T the matter will record, which madness 
Would gambol from.""—Shaks. 

Gam’bol, n. A skipping or leaping about in frolic; a 

skip; a hop; a leap; a sportive prank. 
For who did ever play his gambols 
With such insufferable rambles ? "—Hudibras, 

Gnm'brel, n. (It. gambarella, dim. of gamba, a leg.) 
The hind leg of a horse. — A stick crooked like à horse's 
leg, used by butchers to suspend thereon slaughtered 
animals while dressing and weighing them. 

(Arch.) A curb-rvof of a house. — Bce CURB-ROOF. 

Gam’brel, v.a. To tie by the leg, — Webster. 

Gam broon, n. (Manuf.) A kind of twilled linen 
cloth, tor lining. — Simmonds. 

Game, n. [A. S. yamen, joy. pleasure; — allied to Gr. 
komos, a revel, a merry-making.| The term applied to 
certain bodily exercises and mental recreations practised 
as a relaxation from business or study, or employed as n 
mode of passing the time. They are divided naturally 
into two classes, mental and physical, but more definitely 
they are distinguished as games of chance, games of skill, 
and mired games. In the first class the result does not 
depend upon the attention and dexterity of the pliyer, 
but is merely determined by chance; it include 
played with dice alone, such as hazard, and many of the 
games played with cards, such as quinze, ringt-et-un, lans- 
quenet, commerce, loo, &e. The second class comprehends 
those gunes which, when once begun, are independent 
of chance, and are gained by the superior skill and ex- 
perience of one party. In many gines of this kind, how- 
ever, when the skill of the is equal, he who plays 
first is most frequently the winner. "ere are very few 
mental games of this cla Dut chess and draughts hold 
the highest places, It includes several interesting and 
pour physical games; among others, cricket, base-ball, 

owling, golf, tennis, billiards, &c, In the third class 
the games are generally decided by chance where the 
players are equal, but otherwise depend much for their 
event on the skill and caution of the players: among 
the most important of these are whist, cribbage, piquet, 
euchre, casino, all-fours, nnd backgammon. 

— Jest, us opposed to seriousness. 

“'Twixt earnest and ‘twixt game,"— Spenser. 

—Insolent merriment; sportive insult. 

Or make a game of my calamities."— Müton. 
—An exercise or play for amusement or for winning a 
ke; as, a game of skill, a game of hazard.—Advantage 
; as, Lo win the game, t.¢., the stake. 
“ Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones." 
Byron, 
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—Scheme pursued; measures planned. 
Tune present game of that crowd." — Temple. 
—Field-sports; the chase; falconry, &c, 
Some sportsmen, that were abroad upon game." —L' Estrange. 
e- Animals pursued or taken in the chase, or in the sports 
of the field. 
** At human hearts we fling, nor ever miss the game."— Prior. 
Public Games of Antiquity. (Hist.) Under this name 
are generally included the contests and spectacles of 
varied kinds celebrated by the ancients, which, in the 
earlier ages, were connected with religious ceremonials, 
The public games of the Greeks were very numerous, 
and the origin of many of them is lost, on account of the 
religious mystery in which they were founded. Among 
the Grecian games, the most celebrated were the Olym- 
pic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian. The 
conquerors in the Olympic games were held in high re- 
spect, and were looked upon as the noblest and happiest 
of men. These games were held every 5 years at Olym- 
pia, in Elis, on the W. side of the Peloponnesus, Among 
the exercises, some were designed to give strength, and 
others agility. The lighter exercises comprised running, 
leaping, throwing the quoit, aud hurling the javelin, 
The more severe course of discipline included wrestling 
and boxing. Racing also constituted a particular feat- 
urein all theancient games. The Isthmian games were 
held at Corinth, and, together with athletic exercises, 
horse and chariot races, constituted 4 large portion of the 
spectacle. Originally these games were connected with 
the worship of Neptune, the wide diffusion of which 
gained for them the great celebrity which they long en- 
joyed. The Persian war gave an impulse to the Isth- 
mian games, while the Peloponnesian war dimmed their 
lory. Under the Romans, these games did not lose their 
mportance, but were exhibited with increased celebrity. 
They were then held every three years, and comprised 
three leading divisions, — musical, gymnastic, und eques- 
trian contests. The prize at the Olympic games was 
merely a chaplet of wild olive. These chaplets, together 
with branches of palm, which were carried in the hands 
of the victors, were placed on a tripod in the middle of 
the course, so as to be seen by all the spectators. At the 
Isthinian games, the prize was parsley during the myth- 
ic periods; in later times, however, the victor was gen- 
erally crowned with a wreath of pine-leaves, although 
parsley was often employed. The amusements in the 
Roman circus did not differ materially from those which 
were celebrated in the games of ancient Greece. The 
theriomichia, or beast-fight, was a favorite species of en- 
tertainment among them ; and the men employed in this 
barbarous amusement, in which men fought with wild 
beasts, were called bestiarii. The combatants were 
divided into two classes, — those who fought voluntarily 
for amusement or pay, and who were provided with 
weapons, — und condemned persons, who were generally 
exposed to the fury of the animals naked, without arms, | 
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and sometimes bound. The Romans were passionately | 
fond of these beast-fights, and very large numbers of 
animals were engaged iu them. Under Pompey, no less 
than 600 lions were thus destroyed; and under Titus, 
5,000 wild and 4,000 tame animals perished in a similar 
manner, There is no doubt that, although these latter 
exhibitions produced a debasing effect upon the minds 
of the beholders, the athletic games of the ancients uot 
only improved the physical development of the people, 
but tended directly to advance their intellectual and 
moral culture. The early and long training by which) 
they were preceded, and the exercises through which 
the child, the youth, and the man were conducted by 
successive stages, culminated at length in that union of 
beauty and strength in which physical pertection con- 
sists, and in which the ancient Greeks surpassed every 
other known nation. 

Game, v.n. [A. S. gamenian.] To play at any sport or 
diversion. 

—tTo play for a stuke or prize. 

To practise playing for a valuable stake; to gamble. 

—a. Brave; resolute; courageous; as, game to the last. 

—VPertaining to such animals ns are pursued or taken in 
the chase; — also to birds shot in battues. 

Gume'-ceock,». A cock bred or used to fight. 

Game’-egg, n. An egy from which a game-cock is bred. 

“Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of p 

To wake the fowls more furious for the fray." — Garth. 

Full of game or games. 

GEnme- Keeper. . Que who has the care of game, 
and sees that itis not destroyed, 

Game Laws, n. pl. (Laic.) Statutes which declare 
What birds and beasts are to be considered game, nud 
impose penalties on those who unlawfully hill or de- 
stroy them, The game laws of England had their origin 
in the ancient forest-laws, under which the killing ot 
one of the king's deer was equally penal with murdering 
one of his suljcets. At tho present day, though consid- 
erably modified, the English game-hiws are still very 
severe, and as the administration of these laws is in the 
hands of the class interested in preserving the game, 
they are very rigidly enforced, The laws relating to 
game in the U. States are. generally framed with refer- 
ence to protecting the animals trum indiscriminate and 
unreasonable havoc, leaving all persons free to take game, | 
under certain restrictions as tu the season of the year 
and the means of capture. The details of these regu-| 
lations must be sought for in the statutes of the several, 
States, 

Game"leg, n. [W. gam, crooked, wrong.] A lame, 
stiff, or crooked leg. 

Game'less, a. Destitute of game; as, gameless preserves. 

Game'some, a. Gay; sportive; playful; frolicsome. 

“Though old, yet gamesome. — Sidney. 

Game'somely, adv. Merrily; playfully. 

Game'someness, n. Sportiveness ; merriment. 

Game'ster, n. [Come, and suflix ster, q. v.] One 
skilled in games of hazard or skill; one addicted to 
gaming; a gambler. 

“ Keep a gamester from the dice.” — Shake, 
—One engaged at play. 
“ When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gamester is the soonest winner." — Shaks. 

Gamin, (gi-máng'.) n. [Fr.] A child neglected and let 
loose upon thestreets ; a city Arab; us, a Parisian gamin, 

Gaming, n. The act or art of playing any game in a 
contest for victory, or for a prizeor stake; the practice 
of gamesters. — See GAMBLIAG. 

G. houses. (Law.) Houses kept for the purpose of 
permitting persons to gamble for money or other valu- 
able stakes. "They are nuisances in the eye of the law, 
being detrimental to the public good, as they promote 
cheating and other corrupt practices, 

Gam'marus, z. [Lat, from Gr. kammaros, a crab.] 
(Zcil.) The Fresh-water Shrimp, a genus of AMPul- 
PODA, q. v. 

Gam'mer, n. [A. S. gemeder. Possibly a contraction 
of godmother. See GAFFER.) An old woman in humble 
life. — The compellation of an old woman, answering to 
the word gaffer, applied to an old man; as, “ Gammer 
Gurton's Needle," (un old English play.) 

Gnam'mon, n». [It. gambone, from gamba, a leg; Fr. 
jambon.) The leg or thigh of a hog, pickled and smoked 
or dried; a sinoked ham; as, a gammon of bacon, — A 
game, usually called BACKGAMMON, g. v. — An imposi- 
tion; a hoax. 

v. a. To muke bacon; to cuae nod dry in smoke. 

(Naut.) To attach or fix, as a bowsprit, by means of 
rope. — Mar. Dict, 

o defeat at the game of backgammon, by being able to 
withdraw all one's pieces from the board, and thus end- 
ing the game, before one's adversary has brought all 
his pieces into the table at his left, and has consequently 
had no opportunity to withdraw any pieces from the| 
board. 

—To impose on a person, by making him believe improb- 
able stories; to humbug; to hoax. (Vulgar.) 

Gam'moning,». The actof imposing upon a person 
by making him believe absurd stories. 

(Naut.) The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured 
to the cut-water, — Dana, 

Gamopet'nlous, a. Fr. gamopétale, from Gr. gamor, 
a wedding, and petalon, a leaf.] (Bot.) Composed of, 
united petals. — Gray. | 

Heus, a, (Gr. gamos, wedding, and phyllon, 
a lent ormed of united leaves. — Gray. 

Gamosep'nlous, d. (Gr. gamos, wedding, and Fr. 
sépale, a leaf or division of the calyx.] (Bot.) Haviug 
united sepals, — Gray. | 

Gnm'ut, n. (Gr. gamma, the third letter of the alpha- 
bet, aud Lat. ut, the name of a musical note.) (As.) 
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A term applied to the table or scale invented by Guido 
d'Arezzo, from his having adopted the gamma, or third 
letter of the Greek alphabet, as a sign for its lowest 
uote, which was one note below the proslambanomenos, 
or lowest note of the ancients. 1t consisted of twenty 
notes, viz., two octaves aud a major sixth. In modern 
music, the term gamut siguifies the diatonic scale, and 
is occasionally applied to the note G below the bass clef. 
Gam'/y,a. Showing fight, or struggling to the last; as, 
a gamy sulmon, 
(Cookery.) Having the flavor of game ; high-condition- 
ed; kept until nearly tainted ; us, a gamy leg of mutton. 
Gnn, imp. of gin, began. (0.) 


Gananoque’, a village of prov. of Ontario, co. of Leeds, 


on the St. Lawrence River, abt. 18 m. N.E. of Kingston; 
pop. (1571) abt, 2,020. 

Ganch, v.a. [It. ganciare, from gancio, a hook.] To 
drop from a high place upon hooks by way of punish- 
ment; — a practice formerly existing in Turkey. 

Take him away, ganch bim, impale him."— Dryden. 

Gan'der, n. [A. S. gavdra; Ger. günserich ; L. Bax. 
hunter; Lat. anser ; Gr. chen, chenos.j The male of the 
goose. 

Gan din, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, dist. Denia 
on the Mediterranean, 34 m. S.8.E. of Valencia. Manf. 
Linens. Pop. 7,120. 

Gang, v. u. [A. S. gangan.) To go; to walk. (Used 
only in Scotland and the N. of England.) 

“VIl gang nae mair a-roving." — Burns. 

Gang, n. [A.S, from gan. gangan, to go; D., Dan., and 
Ger. gang.| A number going together: — hence, a com- 
pany, or a number of persons associated for a particular 
purpose; a crew or bund; as, a gang of sailors, a press- 
yung, a gang of miners, workmen, &c.; — and, in a bad 
sense, used of persons allied to a low or disreputable 
position ; us, a gang of robbera.—A combination of 
tools or implements intended to coóperate in action to 
the saving of time, labor, &c.; as, n gang of suws. 

(Mining.) See GANGUE. 

Gang’-board,n. (ant.) A plank resting on the gun- 
wale of a boat, &c., with cleats nailed athwart for steps 
to insure foothold in passing ashore or on to another 
boat. — A plank within the bulwarks in the waist of a 
ship of war, on which a sentry paces to and fro. 

Gang’-cask, n. A small cask tor carrying fresh water 
on board ships or boats, 

Gang'-days, u. pl. [A. S. gang-dagas.] Rogation days. 
See GANG-WEEK. 

Ganges, (gdn'jé,) the sacred stream of the Hindoos, 
and the principal river of Hindostan, through the N. and 
E. parts of which it flows, watering its most fertile region, 
aud extending through 13 degrees of Lon., and nearly 
10 of Lat., from the central chain of the Himalayas to 
the Bay of Bengal. Its course of 1,557 m. is almost wholly 
comprised within the British presidencies of Bengal and 
Agra. It rises by two principal heads, the Bhagirathi 
and Alcananda, about Lat. 31° N. und between Lon. 79 
ands0° E. The Bhagirathi, or W. branch, though neither 
the longest nor largest, is considered by the Hindoos as 
the true Ganges. Issuing about 200 m. N. N. W. of Delhi, 
it forms a junction with Alcananda at Dcoprang. in Lat. 
30° 9 N., Lon. 78° 33’ E., after which the resulting 
stream assumes the name of the G., receiving as tribu- 
taries the Jumna, Goomtee, Ramgunga, and many others, 
and forms a delta about 200 m. from the Bay of Bengal. 
Of its two principal arms, which furm the outermost of 
the whole series, the E. is the larger, and preserves the 
original direction of the main stream, together with the 

ame of Ganges; but the W. arm, or Cossimbazar branch, 
called afterwards the Hooghly, is considered by the na- 
tives the true Bhagirathi. and invested by them with the 
greatest portion of sanctity. The region around the 
mouths of the G., termed the Sunderbunds, is a pestifer- 
ous tract, covered with jungle, and warming with tigers, 
and other beasts of prey. The annual inundation of the 
G. is owing to tropical rains which begin in April, 
and the rise continues till about the middle of Aug.. at- 
taining an average maximum height of 30 ft. The bore 
(q. v.) is a phenomenon peculiar to the G. with other 
rivers. Perhaps no river in the world has on its banks 
so many populous cities. On different branches of the 
delta are placed Calcutta, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, the 
three great cities of Bengal; besides Chinsurah, Chan- 
dernagore, Hooghly, Cutwa, Burhanpoor, Cossin bazar, 
and Jessore. Proceeding up its course, we find on its 
banks Rajmahal, Monghir, Patna, Ghazepore, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Furruckabad, with myriads 
of villages, temples, and bungalows. The G., from Gan- 
gontri to Saugor Island, is considered holy by Hiudoos 
of all castes, though in some places much more so than 
in others. Hindoo witnesses in British courts of justice 
are sworn upon the water of the G., as the Christiana 
and Mohammedans are sworn upon their sacred books. 
The G. water is believed by the Hindoos to purify from 
all sins; many ablntions and suicides accordingly take 
place in it, and the feet of the dying, when they are 
sufficiently near residents, are in most instances im- 
mersed in it. 

Sangos, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

Ganges. in Ohio, a post-village of Richmond co., abt. 
10 m. N. of Mansfield, 

Gangetic, (gan-jettik,) a. (Geog.) Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to the river Ganges, Hindostan., 

Gan’gliac, Gan'glial, a. Ganglionic ; pertaining to 
a ganglion. 

Gan'gliform, Gan'glioform. a. [From ganglion 
and Lat. forma, shape.) Having the form or shape of # 
ganglion. : 

Ganglion, (gang‘gli-on,) n.; pl. Gansua. Gr. gang- 
glion, a tumor under the skin, on or near sinews; in 
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natomy, a nerve-knot.] (C»mpar. Anat.) A 
emall rounded or elongated nervous mass, of a reddish- 
gra, color, situated in the course of the nerves. They 
are of two kinds, one forming part of the cranial sys- 
tem of nerves, and situated near the origins of many of 
the cranial and all of the vertebral nerves ; the other 
forming part of the sympathetic system, extending in a 
series along each side of tlie vertebral column, and oc- 
curring numerously in other parts. They differ widely 
in size and figure, some being large and conspicuous, 
while others are almost microscopic. They are com- 

1 of two substances, one white, like the medullary 
matter of the brain, the other reddish-gray. The in- 
ternal medullary filaments are the continuation of the 
nerve upon which the G. is situated. A section through 
a G. in the direction of the nervous chords connected 
with it «discloses to the naked eye merely a collection 
of red dish-gray matter, traversed by the white fibres of 

erves. 

Were) A small tumor in the sheath of a tendon, 
containing a semi-fluid secretion inclosed in a cyst. 
This cyst is sometimes loose, but generally communicat- 
ing with the tendonous sheath. They sometimes form 
without any apparent cause, but generally arise from 
some wrench or tension of the tendon. They are most 
frequently situated about the wrist. The treatment 
consists im rupturing the cyst, either by firm compres- 
sion with the thumb, or by striking the swelling sharply 
with some obscure ees del Pare yen’ subsequently 
bandaged, and rest enjoin for a few days. 

Lymphatic ganglion, a lymphatic gland. — Dunglison. 

Gan'glionnry, a. in gangiionmaite.] Consisting of 

nglions ; having reference to ganglions. 

Ganglionic, (gang-gli-on'ik,) a. Pertaining to a gan- 
glion ; as, the ganylionic nerves. 

Gang pore’, a small state of India, on the Bengal fron- 
tiers. It is tributary to the British, and has a fertile 
soil, but is illcultivated. Area, 2,490 sq. m. Fop. abt. 
110,000. 

Gangrene, (gang'grén,) n. [Fr. gangréne; Lat. gan- 
græna ; Gr. ganggraina, from grad, grainó, to gnaw : 
Sansk. gras, to devour away the tissues] (Mel) A 
term applied to the first stage of mortification. It is 
divided into two kinds, the moist and the dry; the 
former, called also inflammatory or acute G., is that 
which is preceded by inflammation; while the latter, 
called also chronic or idiopathic G., is that which takes 
piace without visible inflammation having preceded it. 

he most frequent causes of G. are violent inflamma- 
tion, erysipelas, contusion, burns, cold, and deficient cir- 
culation of the blood or nervous energy. When it results 
from high and active inflammation, there is at first 
severe in in the part attacked, and generally consider- 
able swelling. After a time, the part loses all sensibil- 
ity and becomes cold, the redness disappearing, aud the 
skin becoming of an irregular dark color, in some por- 
tions approaching a black, aud in others a dark-brown 
or greenish hue. If there is a running sore, the dis- 
charge will cease; and a bloody serum forms under the 
skin. The inflammatory fever disappears, and is suc- 
ceeded by great languor and debility ; the pulse is weak, 
uick, anelirregnlar; the stomach is deranged, delirium 
requentI y occurs, ind hiccough is one of the most char- 
acteristic signs of the disease in its more advanced 
Stage. The features aro collapsed and the eyes sunk. 
When the G. is not the result of high and active in- 
fammation, the febrile symptomsare slight or altogether 
wanting; but there is the same discoloration of the skin, 
discharge of bloody serum, and morbific appearance. G. 
resulting from severe cold is remarkable for the little 
pin ;ernerally preceding, the part having frequently 
Perished without the patient being aware of the fact. 
Apart su ffering from severe cold should first be rubbed 
with snow or a coarse towel, in order to restore the sus- 
Pended circulation, avoiding at first any artificial heat, 
which might be the means of inducing inflammation. 
G. may arise froma diseased state of the blood-vessels, 
attended with debility of the constitution. This form 
of the disease is con 10nly known as gangrena senilis, 
generally observed in advanced age, though exceptional | 
cases Occur in earlier life. It is best exemplified when 

Eradual ossification of the small arterial trunks occurs ; 

pain, heat, and redness being the first symptoms, after 

Which the parts become gradually black and dry. The 

Are 18 fore-arms, and feet are chiefly affected. It is this 

eres form of G. which is produced by the ingestion of | 

Sot of rye. (See EnGotisM.) Hospital G., or phagedena | 
gangrenosa, is a form of this disease which attacks open 
naris Or ulcers, und is eo called from its appearing 
Ost frequently in crowded hospitals, and causing a 

fearful mo 1 
rtality among the patients. 

Gal Pet: A disease in plants ending in putrid decay. 

wa’s= rene, v.a. To mortify, as flesh. 


** Gangren'd members must be lopp'd away, 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay."— Dryden. 


` z 72. "Po become mortified ; to lose vitality. 
Wounds Immedicable . gangrene to black mortification." 


e Milton. 

tineis enes'cent, a. Tending to putrescence or mor- 

on. 

qi renons, a. [Fr.gangréneur.] Mortified; in- 

"ting putrescence of living flesh. 

> Ears hag Same as GANG-WEEK, q. v. 
-100th, n. A projecting tooth. 

Gangue, (gdng,) n. (Ger. gang, vein.] The mineral sub- 

Mes that accompany metallic ores in the veins of 

pr S. — The matrix of ores. — The earthy substances 

esent in ores. 


modern a 


Gang’-week. Gang’-tide, n. Rogation-week, when 


Gnn jam, a fertile district of Hindostan, in the North 


Gan ‘nat, a town of France, dep. Allier, on the Andelot, 


Gan'net, n. [A. S. ganot.] (Zo/l.) The Sulidr, a family 
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a narrow way built horizontally along the upper part 
vf a ship's side, from the quarter-deck to the forecastle, 
for the convenience of walking fore and att, instead of 
descending into the waist. It is fenced on the outside 
with iron stanchions, having ropes or rails extended 
from one to the other. — The opening left in the upper 
part of a ship's side, for the purpose of entering iu or 
departing from her, is also called à gangway. — The term 
is likewise applied to a narrow passage left in the hold, 
when a ship is laden, to enable the suilors to enter either 
to examine the cargo or provisions, to discover and stop 
a leak, or to bring out anything that may be required. 

To bring to the gangway. (Naut.) To fasten and flog a 
sailor in the waist or at the gangway, — the usual place 
of punishment on board ship. 


processions formerly perambulated parishes to survey 
their boundaries. 


|Gan-hway, a province of China. See NaAN-HOEI. 
Ga‘nier, in Illinois, a township of Kankakee co.; pop. 


abt. 1,600. 


Gnn'il, n. [Fr.] A term given in some parts of England 


to a kind of friable limestone. 


Circars, presidency of Bombay; area, 6,400 sq. m.; pop. 
abt. 950,000.—A town, and cap. of above dist., near the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, 84 m. 8.E. of Cuttack, and 
535 N.E. of Madras; Lat. 19? 20^ N., Lon. 85° 20' E. Pop. 
unknown. 


33 m. 8. of Moulins; pop. 6,158. 


of birds, order Natatores, of which the genus Sula, the 
only one represented in N. America, is the type. Sula 
Bassana, the common Gannet (Fig. 1117), found from 
the Arctic Sea to the Galf of Mexico, breeds in immense | 
numbers on the 
rocky islands 
near the coast 
of Labrador. It 
is almost the 
size of the tame 
goose. The bill 
is about six in. 
long, jagged at 
the sides, and 
straight nearly 


to the point, 
where it in- 
clines down- 
wards. A loose 


skin, bare, and 
capable of con- 
siderable dis- 
tention, hanging from the blade of the lower bill, and 
extended over the thront, serves as a pouch in which 
to convey food to its young. The neck of the gannet is 
long; body flat, und very full of feathers. The crown 
of the head, and a small space on the hind part of the 
neck, are buff-color, and, with the exception of the quill 
and the bastard wing-feathers, tho remainder of the 
plumage is white. The legs and toes are black, but the 
fore-part of each is marked with a bright-green stripe. 
The male and female are nearly alike. The young are 
at first covered with a very beautiful snow-white down; 
at the age of abont six weeks the feathers make their 
appearance; and at the end of three months they are 
ready to fly. The food of the gannet consists of salt- 
water fish, the herring and pilchard being the staple. 
It takes its prey by darting down on it from a consider- 
able height. It makes its nests, which are composed 
chiefly of turf and sea-weed, in the caverns and fissures 
of rocks, or on their ledges, as well as on the plain 
surface of the ground. The female lays three white 
eggs, somewhat smaller than those of the goose. It is 
stated, however, that the three eggs are ouly laid in the 
event of the first and second being removed, and that 
if left to its own devices the bird will lay but one egy. 

Gan'net Island, off the N.E. coast of Labrador; Lat. 

549 N., Lon. 56° 34’ W. 

Gan'net Rock, in Maine, a small island and light- 

house, abt. 6 m. off the S.W. point of Grand Menan 

Island; Lat. 43° 32’ N., Lon. 92 W. It exhibits a 

revolving-lizht 90 ft. above the sea-level. 

Gan’oid, Ganoid'al, Ganoid ‘ian, a. Pertaining 
or having reference to the ganoids. 

Gan’oids, Ganoid ians, ». pl. (Gr. ganos, beauty, 
and eidos, form.) ( Zool.) An order of fishes in the classi- 
fication of Mr. Ágassiz, containing more than 60 genera, 
nbove 50 of which are only discovered in a fossil state 
in the old red sandstone and other rocks of that period. 
The order is named from the brilliant lustre of their 
scales, which are coated with a bright enamel, as the 
Gar-fish. 

Ga noine, n. A peculiar kind of bony tissue found 
beneath the enamel of tlie scale of a ganoid. 

Ganom’atite,n. [Called also Chenocoprolite, or Goose- 
dung Ore.) (Min.) An impure iron sinter, containing 
some oxide of cobalt. 

Gansevoort, (gans’voort,) in New York, a post-village 
of Saratoga co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Saratoga Springs. 

Gantilet, Gant'lope, n. [Gant for Ghent, and D. 
loopen, to run.] Originally, a kind of military punish- 
ment, in which the culprit was compelled to run between 
two files or ranks, armed with rods, &c., receiving a blow 
from each, —a mode of punishment said to have been 
invented at Ghent, formerly written Gant. A similar 
mode of punishment was also applied on shipboard. 

To run the gantlet. (Sometimes, but erroneously, 


Fig. 1117. — COMMON GANNET. 
(Sula Bassana.) 


TUE way. n. [A. S.] (Naut.) A passage or thorough- 
Te of any kind.— In deep-waisted ships it designates 
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criticism, severe animadversion, or, in short, any erueial 
test of mind or body. 
^ He ran the gantlet under the eyes of a hundred beauties.” 
Lord Lansdowne. 

Gantois, (gong-twd’,) n. (Geog.) A native or citizen of 
Ghent, Belgium. 

Gan‘try, Gaun'tree, Gaun'try, n. A stillago 
for barrels. 

Gantung Pass, (gan'toong,) a mountain defile in 
Bussuhir, between Chinese Tartary and Koonawar, de- 
scending, on the W. side upon the Sutlej; Lat. 31° 38^ 
N., Lon. 78° 47’ E. Height, 18,290 feet above sea-level. 

Ganyme'de. (Gr. Ganymedes.] (Myth.) A son of Tros 
und Callirhoé, and brother of Ilus. Being the most 
beautiful of all mortals, he was taken by Zeus to be 
his cupbearer and to live among the gods on Olympus. 
Later writers added that he was borne aloft to heaven 
on an eagle sent by Zeus. 

Gan’za, Gan'sa, n. [Lat.] A kind of wild goose, by a 
flock of which a virtuoso was fabled to be carried to the 
lunar world. — Johnson. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 
Aud favor strongly of the ganzas." —Hudibras. 

Gaol, (jàl,) n. (Sometimes written Jat.) (Fr. géole; L. 

Lat. gaiola, a prison; It. gabbiola, a small cage, dim. of 

gabbia, n cage; L. Lat. caveola, dim. of cavea, a cavity.] 

A prison; a house of detention; a place for the confine- 

ment of criminals and debtors. 

r. a. To imprison ; to hold in durance; to place in con- 

finement; as, “gaoling vagabonds.” — Bacon. 

Gaoler, (jal’ér,) n. A jailer; the keeper of a gaol or 

prison; a custodian; a janitor. 

Gap, n. [From gape; Icel. gap, a hiatus.] An opening; 

an aperture; a cleft or break; a breach; any avenue or 

passage; way of entrance or departure; a defect; a 

flaw; an interstice or vacuity; a hiatus; a chasm, 

To step a gap, to fill a vacant place; to secure a weak 
point or feature. — Ih stand in the gap, to make defence 
against an expected danger; to expose one’s self for the 
protection of sumething. 

Gap, (anc. Vapincum,) a town of France, dep. Hautes- 

Alpes, of which it is the cap., in à wide valley, nearly 

2,500 ft. above the sea, surrounded by the lower Alpine 

ranges, 44 m. S.E. of Grenoble. Manuf. Woollen and 

linen fabrics, silks, chamois, and other kinds of leather, 
and cotton yarn. This place is very ancient, aud was 
the cap. of the Tricorii, under the name of Vap. Pop. 

9,040, 

p. in Alabama, a village of Walker co. 

„ in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lancaster co, 

abt. 18 m. E. of Lancaster. 

Gap Civil, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Alle- 

ghany co, 

Gape, (ody, ) v. n. [A. S. genpan: Dan. gabe ; Icel. gapa, 

to gaze with open mouth; Du.gapen.] To open the 

mouth wide; to yawn, indicative of sleepiness; as, he 
is gaping for bed.— To open the month for food, as 
young birds. — To open the mouth in wonder, surprise, 
eager longing, hope, or expectation, or with a desire to 
injure or devour ; as, n gaping crowd. — To open in fis- 
sures or crevices; to exhibit a hiatus; as, a guping 
chasm.—To desire earnestly; to crave ;— preceding for 
or after; as,“ gaping after court-favor.” — LD Estrange. 

—n. A gaping. 

(Zoól.) The width of a mouth when opened, as of a 
bird, fish, &c. 

The gapes, a disease common among young poultry, 
indicated by much gaping. 

Gnp'er, n. One who gapes, yawns, or stares open- 

mouthed, 

Gap Grove. in 7l/inois, a post-office of Lee co. 

Gap Mills, in W. Virginia, a post village of Monroe co. 

Gap Run, in Tennesser, a post-office of Carter co. 

Gnps'ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Gap’-toothed, a. Having gaps or interstices between 
the teeth. 

“The broad-speaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath." — Dryden. 

Gar, [A.S.] an affix or syllable signifying a dart or wea- 
pon; an instrument of offence. Hence the derivation of 
some of the Saxon names, as Edgar, “ happy weapon; ” 
Ethelgar, “ noble weapon ;” and many others. 

Ga’ra, (Lough, ) a lake of Ireland, in Connaught, abt. 
13 m. W. of Carrick on Shannon. 

Gar‘ancine, n. (Chem.) A coloring-matter derived 
from madder by the action of sulphuric acid upon it. 
When boiled in water, it yields a red solution containing 
alizarin», (q. v.) It has a higher coloring power then 
madder itself. 

Garb, n. [O. Fr. garbe, a garb; Norm. garbes, clothing; 
It. garbo, comeliness, behavior, carriage; A.S. gearwa, 
clothing.] Dress; clothing; habit; as, the garb of a 
monk. 

—Fashion or mode of dress; — hence, external appearance, 
looks, &c , expressive of disposition, manner, character, 
&c.; as, “he could not speak English in the native 

garb.” — Shaks. 

(Her.) A sheaf of any sort of grain; — said to repre- 
sent summer. — (*raig. 

Garbage, (d i.) n. [From the root of garble.] That 
which is separated, as by sifting; the bowels of an an- 
imal; refuse parts of flesh; offal. (Applied sometimes 
to vegetable refuse, and to immoral and gross literature.) 

“Who, without aversion, ever look d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? "— Lord Roscommon, 

Gar’baged, a. With the bowels or entrails removed. 

Garbed, (odrbd.) a. Dressed; attired; habited; clad. 

Gnr'bel, n. (auf.) Same as GARBOARD, q. v. 

—That which is sifted, and from which the coarse and 


drossy portions have been removed. 


gauntlet is used.) To experience the punishment of the 
gantlet; hence, to go through any trying ordeal of keen 


Garbieh, (gar/be) a maritime prov. of Lower Egypt, 
in the delta of the Nile. 
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Gar’ble, v. a. 
nearly; Sp. garbillir, to sitt, garbillo, a course sieve; 
Ar. għarbil, a sieve.] To pick out or separate such parts 
from a whole às niay serve a purpose; to destroy or 
mutilate by picking out; as, a garbled version of a story. Kitchen garden, a garden devoted to the cultivation 

Gar bler, n. One who gurbles; one who picks out or} and production of vegetables, herbs, &c., for kitchen-use. 
selects to serve a purpose; as, a garbler of quotations, | —v. n. ‘Lo lay out a garden ; to cultivntea garden; to labor 

Gar bles, n. pl. The dusty refuse matter of drugs, at gardening; to practise floriculture, horticulture, &c. 
spices, &c. —v.a. To cultivate, as à garden. 

Gar’board, Gar'bel, n. (Naut.) The first plank Gar'den-engine, n. An apparatus used for watering 
fastened on the outside of a ship's keel. gardens. 

Gar'board-strake, n. (.Vout.) The strake of plank | Gardener, (gdr/dn-er,) n. One who gardens; one whose 
in the bottom that is wrought into the rabbet ot the] occupation is to lay out, tend, and dress a garden ; a hor- 
keel of a ship. ticulturist. 

Garcia River, (gar-sea,) in California, enters the Gar'den-house. n. 
Pacitic Ocean from Mendocino co. A privy; u tiecessary. 
Garcias, Lasso, or GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, called the} the Urion.) — Webster. 
Prince of Spanish Poets, B. at Toledo, in 1503. He was Gardenia. n. 
early distinguished for his wit and fancy, wrote several) Fron tlie fruits of G. rund. florida, and radicune, | 
pathetic pastorals and sonnets, and did much towards} beautiful yellow dyes are prepared, Which are exten- 
uprooting that taste for bombast, which, at the period sively used in China and Japan, Many species are fu- 
in which he flourished, disfigured the productions of his] vorites in our green-liouses and hot-houses, on account 
countrymen. G. followed the profession of arms, and| of their beautitnl and fragrant flowers. The corolla is 
attended Charles V. in many of bis expeditions, aud fell| funnel-shaped, the tube much larger than the calyx 
in battle, in 1536. The fruit is à berry crowned with the calyx. The genus] 

Garcila'so de la Vega. surnamed Tne Ixca, because} was named after Dr, Garden, of Charleston, South Caro- 
by his mother's side he was descended from the royal! lina, who corresponded with Linnwus. 
family of Peru, was B. at Cuzco, in that country, in 1530. Gardening. . The act of laying out and cultivating 
Philip II., dreading the influence of G. among the un-“ | piecesof ground, generally of limited extent, and inclosed| breadth, Im. 
tives, Summoned him to Spain, where he p. He wrote] for the purpose of rearing vegetables, fruits, and flowers. | Gar’ denless, a. Not possessing a garden. 

n History of Peru, and also a History of Florida. As an art of design or taste, gardening is of very ancient | Giar'den-mould, n. Rich earth, or mould, fit and 

Garcinia, (gar-sin'e d,) n. [In honor of Dr. Garcin, an| date, aud with the exception of certun modern improve-| | suitable for a garden. 

Oriental traveller.) (Bot.) A geuus of the order Gutti-| ments, such as glass-houses, &, was in a high state of Garden Plain, in Minois, a post-village of White- 
Serve. The species G. mangortana, a native of Madacea,| perfection two thousand years ago. The earliest gardens| sides co., abt. 95 m. N. N. W. of Peoria. 

produces the Mangosteen, which is reputed to be the| of which there is any account are those of Solomon, Gar'den-plot, n. A plot formed when planting a 
most delicious of all fruits. G. cornea, kydiana, and| which are described as having been of quadrangular| garden, 

pedunculata yield fruits of a similar character, but form, surrounded by high walls. They contained aviaries,| Garden Prairie, in I//inois,a P. O. of Boone co. 
much inferior. The seeds of G. purpurea, upon being] wells, and streams of water, The gardens of Cyrus and Garden Prairie, in Minnesota, a post-office of 
boiled in water, yield a concrete oil called kokum butier,| other Persian monarchs were of great extent, and gen-] Blue Earth co. 

or oilof mangosteen. It is very useful as an application) erally laid out in romantic situations, They were also| Gar'den-stamd, n. A stand for holding flower-pots 
to chapped hands, and has been recently imported into tished for the great diversity of their uses und ina garden. 

this country. One or more species of this genus are sup-| products. The first allusion to terraces in gardens is to| Gnr'den-stuff, n. A colloquialism for vegetables, 
posed to yield our commercial and officinal gamboge,| be found in the description of the celebrated hanging] herbs, &c., grown in a garden for culinary use. 

which is brought from Siam in cylinders, either solid or gardens of Babylon. Although Herodotas and others Ginr'den Valley, in (ulifornia, a village of El Do- 
hollow, aud in large cakes or amorphous masses. The} do not mention it in their descriptions, there is Jittle| rado co., abt. 11 m. N. of Placerville. 

pipe, or roll gamboge, is the finest kind. In medicine,] doubt that these terraces were decorated with vase Gar'den Valley, in 7zras, a post-office of Smith co. 
guuboge is used as an active hydragogue and drastic“ parapets, &c. Most of the elements of a modern archi-| Garden Valley, in Wisomsin, a P. O. of Jackson co. 
purgative. Tn over-doses it acts as an acrid poison, In| teetural garden are alluded to in connection with these G@ardenville, in New Fork, a post-office of Erie co. 
the arts it is much employed as a water-color, and to give| of Babylon. The terraces are described as being fur-|Gardenville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Bucks co. 
a golden tint to lacquer-varnish for brass-work. nished with groves, containing fountains, seats, parterres, | Gardiner, STEPHEN, a celebrated English prelate and 
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century, during the reign of Louis XIV. The most cele 
brated gardener of the period was Le Notre, who lule 
out the famous gardens of Versailles. Le Nótre's style 
spread rapidly into other countries, and was extensively 
adopted in thia country. The first erection of hut-Louses 
in France occurred toward the end of the reign of Louis 
XIV., by M. Fagon, in the Jardin des Plantes. The first 
magnificent attempt at hot-louse building was that of 
Francis I., of Austria, in 1753. They were in five ranges, 
extending altogether to the length of 1,290 feet, many 
of them being 50 feet high. From abont 1700. landscape 
gardening, and the adoption of the English style, rap- 
idly spread into France, Germany, and Russia, where it 
still prevails. The art of cultivating flowers and fruits 
in gardening will be found more particularly described 
under the art, HORTICULTURE. See also GRAFTING, GREEN- 
HoUs®, Hor-HovsE, HoT-BED, Stove, Kc. 
(Bit.) A gen, of the ord, Cinchonacei. | Garden, in Michigan, a post-office of Delta co. 
Garden, in Okio, a post-office of Athens co. 
Garden City, in Minnesota, a post- village of Blue 
Earth co., Abt. 12 m. S.W. of Mankato. 
Gur'den Cottage, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Pulaski co. 
Garden Grove, in Jowa, a post-village and towns 
ship of Decatur co., abt. 50 m, S. of Fort Des Moines; 
pep. of township 746. 
Garden Island, or Buacue, an island of W. Austra- 
lia, co. of Perth, in the Indian Ocean, 5 m. from the 
mainland: length, from N. to S., about ó miles; average 


[O. Fr. grabeller, to sift, to examine -A rich, fruitful, well-cultivated spot or tract of country; 
a delightful place. 


“Iam arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleasant garden of great Italy. — Shaka, 


An arbor; a summer-house. 
(Used in the Southern States of 


Gard, a dept. of Fr: 
formerly comprised in the prov, Languedoc; between 
Lat. 439 27’ and 44 27’ N., and Lon. 3? 17' and 4° 50’ E.; 
having N. the depts, Loware and Ardèche; E. the Rhone, 
separating it from Vaucluse and Bouches-du-Rhone ; W. 
Aveyron; and S. Hérault, the Mediterranean, and the 
Isle de Camargne. Area, 5 56 hectares. Desc. The 
N. and W. parts are occupied by ramifications of the Ce- 
vennes rar the general slope of the dept. being from 
N. W. to 8. in which latter part of its surface there is 
a considerable extent of level country, with numerous 
and extensive pools and marshes, Kirers. Gard, Cèze, 
Vidourle. Clim, For the most part hot and dry, with 
occasional siroccos. Soil. fertile. Prod. Cereals, po- 
tatoes, chestnuts, wine, uud fruits. The mulberry is large- 
ly cultivated. Much wool is produced, Min. Iron and 
coal are abundant; argentiferous lead, antimony, zinc, 
and great quantities of salt are obtained from the salt 
marshes on the coast. Manuf. Silk, cotton, and wool- 
len fabrics, hats, paper, brandy, leather, glass, earthen- 
ware, Kc. Chief towns. Nimes (the cap.), Alais, Uzes, 
and Le Vigan. Pop. 464,517. 

Gard, or Gard’on, a river of France, which traverses 

the centre of the dept rd, and after a course of 55 

m. falls into the Rhone, 5 in. from Tarascon. 

Gard, (Povr pv,) in France. See AQUEDUCT. 

Garda, (Laks or.) (anc. Lacus Benacus,) a famous lake 
of N. Italy, bounded by the provs, of Mantua, Brescia, 
and Verona, ard the circle of Roveredo in the Tyrol. 
From Peschiera at its S.E. extremity (19 m. W. of Verona) 
it stretches N. N. E. to Riva, a distance of abt. 35 m. Its 
lower or S. portion is abt. 12 m. across where broadest; 
but its upper or N. portion is not more than from 3 to 
4 m. across. It is everywhere enclosed by ramifications 
of the Alps, except on the S., where the luxuriant plain 
presents à striking contrast to the magnificent monn- 
tain scenery that closes round its upper waters. The 
surface of this lake is at an elevation of abt, 320 ft. above 
the Mediterranean ; it is generally deep; its waters are 
remarkably puro and limpid; and it is well stocked with 
fish. Its surplus waters are carried off by the Mincio, 
which issues from it at Peschiera, A great number of 
towns, villages, &c., are built upon its banks, of which 
the principal, besides Peschiera, are Desenzano, Salo, 
Gargano, Riva, and Garda. The greater number of 
these places have &fe and commodious harbors, and a 
good deal of trade is carried on upon the lake. 

Gardai’a, or Ghardei'n, a willed town of Algeria, 
in the Sahara desert. Manuf. Woollen stuffs, fire-arins, 
and gunpowder. Pop. Unascertained. Lat. 319 58“ N., 
Lon. 2? 50° E. 

Gard’ant, a. [From Fr. garder.) (r.) Applied to 
an animal when represented full-faced, and looking for- 
ward. — See PAssaNT-GARDANT. 

Gnrdele'gen. « town of Prussian Saxony, 30 m. N.N. 
W. af Magdeburg. Pep. abt. 6,500. 

Garde Nationale. Fr.] See NATIONAL GUARD. 

Garden, (gár'in,)n. Ger. garten; Dan. giiirde; A. S. 
geard; Fr. jardin.) A picceof ground enclosed and ap- 


in the 8. part of that country, 


propriated to the cultivation of herbs and plants, fruits 
and flowers. 


and banqueting-rooms, and as combining the minute 
beauties of flowers and foliage with masses of light uud 
shade and extensive prospects. The grove of Orontes, 
described by Strabo, must be regarded às à park or large 
garden in the picturesque style: it was nine miles in 
circumference, In ancient G gardening was rather 
a neglected art at first, but iu process of time great ad- 
vance was made, The vale of Tempé, the Academus at 
Athens, and other publie gardens, were extremely ele- 
gant, and were ornamented with temples, altars, tombs, 
statues, monuments, and towers, On account of the na- 
ture of the climate, the chief qualities required in a 
garden were shade, coolness, fresh breezes, fragrance, 
and repose. The Greeks copied their gardening from 
the Persians; and the Romans, in their turn, copied that 
of the Greeks. Little is known of the early style of 
Roman gardening: the vast edifices projecting into the 

a, and the inmense artificial elevations, are apparently 
ridiculed by Cicero and Varro, About this time, how- 
ever, the cultivation of odoriferoua trees and plants be- 
gan to be attended to; and the planting of trees adjoin- 
ing each other, whose odors assimilated, was then as 
much a study with the gardener as the harmonious 
blending of colors at the present day. The early French 
and Dutch styles of gardening were evidently adopted 
from the description of Pliny's garden. On this subject 
Loudon remarks: “The terraces adjoining the house, 
the lawn declining from thence, the little flower-garden 
with the fountain in the centre, the walks bordered with 
box, and the trees sheared into whimsical artificial 
forms — together with the fountains, alcoves, and sum- 
mer- houses, form a resemblance too striking to bear dis- 
pute.” The use of glass in the construction of conser- 
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statesman, R. at Bury St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, 1483. was 
the illegitimate son of Dr. Woodville, bishop of Salis- 
bury, and brother of Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV. 
Ife was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge: from 
whence he went into the family of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and afterwards into that of Cardinal Wolsey, who made 
him his secretary. In this situation he acquired the 
confidence of Henry VII., to whom he was serviceable 
in procuring his divorce from Queen Catharine; he also 
defended the king's supremacy, and for these services 
he was appointed secretary of state, and soon after pro- 
moted to the see of Winchester. G. drew up articles 
accnsing Henry's last queen, Catharine Parr, of heresy ; 
but the queen avoided the storm, and he fell into dis- 
grace. At the accession of Edward VI. he opposed the 
Retormation, and was committed first to tlie Fleet, and 
afterwards to the Tower, where he was a prisoner dur- 
ing the remainder of the reign. He was also deprived 
of his bishopric; but on the accession of Mary he was 
restored to his see, and appointed Chancellor of Eng- 
land. D.1555. He was a learned man, but artful, dis- 
sembling, ambitious, and proud. 


Gnr' diner. in Maine, n city of Kennebec co., on the 


Cobbessecontec River, abt. 7 m S. of Augusta. The 
river here has a succession of falls which afford con- 
siderable water-power. Manuf. Paper. woollea goods, 
flour, machinery, leather, umber, &c. The city is well 
built. and has every facility for an extensive trade. Pop. 
(1880) 4,437. 


Gar'diner's Island, in New York, belongs to Suf- 


folk co., and lies off tlie eud of Long Island, from 
which it is separated by Gardiner's bay. Area 4 sq. m. 
See page 1140. 


vatories was early known to the Greeks and Romanus: Gar'dy loo. „ Fr. gare l'eau, beware of the water.] A 


and the “Gardens of Adonis," mentioned by some of 
their most eminent authors, were probably of this kind. 
It is said that in them were to be scen rare trees from 
India and China, the myrtle and crocus in flower, and 
the cinnamon and frankincense trees covered with leaves. 
Cucumbers were also grown there all the yeur round. 
The use of hot water in forcing vegetables was also em- 
ployed at the same time, Gardening, like all the other 
arts, languished during the dark ages, but with the re- 
l of learning, the invention of printing, and the 
Reformation, it began again to flonrish. The art was 
revived and patronized by the family of the Medici in 
Italy; and their gardens, which were of the geometric 
and architectural style, long served as models for most 
of Europe. It continued to be imitated in France, Ger- 
many, and Britain, until the introduction of the Engl 
or natural style. In garden architecture very little 
progress, as fur as hot-houses are concerned, has been 
made in the south of Europe, the warmth of the cli- 
mate rendering them all but useless. There are, how- 
ever, plant-houses in many places in Spain and Portugal. 
The French and Dutch styles of gardening resemble each 
other closely : symmetry and profuse ornament are the 
characteristics of both. The Dutch style is eminently 
adapted to the nature of the country, where there are 
no inequalities of surface as in England. The French 
style scems to have arisen about the middle of the 17th 
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common cry, in former days, of the dwellers in the high 
flats of the houses of Edinburgh, who were in the habit 
of throwing nrine, slops, &c. out of the window. 


Gar'field, James Abram, twentieth President of the 


U. States, n. in Cuyahoga co., Ohio, Nov. 19, 1831, grad- 
uated from Williams College, Mass., in 1856, and adopted 
the profession of law. In 1556-60 was e member of the 
Ohio Senate, in 1561 entered the army as Col. of the 42d 
In 1865 he was appointed Chief of Staff to Gen. 
Rosecrans, and was promoted to Major-General of Vol- 
unteers (Sept. 19, 1863). He resigned from the army to 
take his seat in the 38th Congress from Ohio, and con- 
tinued to serve in Congress up to 1880, when he was 
elected Senator from Ohio, On June 8 of that year he 
was selected as the nominee of the Republican party for 
President of the U. S., and elected the following Novem- 
ber. On July 2, 1881, he was shot in the back in the 
Potomac Railroad depot at Washington, by Charles J. 
Guiteau, a disappointed. office-seeker, aud died at Long 
Branch, Sept. 19, after a prolonged agony. The mourmug 
of the nation was as spontaneous and universal as it 
was deep, and snrpassed in its expression anything of 
the kind ever seen in America. The sympathy of 
foreign countries was also most profound, After a long 
protracted trial, and in spite of his claim that he was 
momentarily insane at the time he committed the 
crime, Guiteau was condemned to death. Garfield was 
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buried at Cleveland, Ohio, and his funeral cortége is 
gaid to have numbered over 100,000 followers. 

"fish, n. (Zl) The common name of Bellona, a gen. 
of abdominal Malacoptery gious fishes, fam. Scomberesoct- 
dæ, including the Greenbone, Mackerel - guide, Seu · needle, 
&c. It general- 
ly precedes the 
mackerel in 

their annual 
visit to shallow 
water for the 
ucpose of 
spawning. It 
is from 20 to 21 
in. im length, 
with long, nar- 
row,  beak-like 
snout, the un- 
der jaw projecting ; the teeth are numerous and minute, 
the eyes large; tho dorsal and anal fins opposite each 
other ; pectoral and ventral fins small ; and the tail con- 
siderably forked. The upper part of the head and back 
js of a dark green line, the sides paler, and the belly a 
silvery White. It is a very vivacious fish, and seizes the 
bait with avidity. The flesh of the G. has somewhat the 
flavor of mackerel, but is more dry; and the boues are 
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green. 

Gar’ alize, v.a. To gargle. 

Gar’ gane, n. (Zoól) Anas querquedula, a species of 
duck. ; 

Garg 18/120, a town of N. Italy, on the Lake of Garda, 
24 ru. from Brescia; pop. abt, 4,500. 

Gar’gwarism, u. Fr. gargarisme ; Gr. gargarismos.} 
(Med.) A wash for the throat; a GARGLE, q. v. 

Gar’ gZerus, a mountain of Anatolia, in Asia Minor, 
10 m. from Adramyti, forming the highest elevation in 
the M t. Ida ridge. It may be divided into three zones; 
the first consisting of cultivated land, the second of 
forests, and the third of snow. 

Gar’gwet, Gar’gut, n. A disease occurring in the 
„ders of cows. — A distemper found among hogs, the 
symptoms of which are hanging down of the head, 
moist eyes, staggering, and loss of appetite. — Mortimer. 
(Written also GaRGoL). 

Gar gil. n. A distemper affecting the heads of geese. 

Garg le. (gár'gl,)v.a. [Fr. gargouiller, to dabble, to 
paddle., from Lat. gurgulio, the gullet; Gr. gargareon, 
formed from the sound.) To wash, as the throat and 
mouth, with 4 liquid preparation, which is kept from 
descendi ng into the stomach by a gentle expiration of air. 

—n. ( Mec.) A lotion or wash for the throat, It is used 
by taking. a mouthful of the liquid, and then throwing 
back the head, by which it is passed into the throat, 
where, by expelling air from the lungs, it is agitated 
and made to wash all parts of the inner surface. Gar- 
gles «are extremely useful in various discases of the 
throat. and differ in their composition according to the 

purpose which they are intended to serve. In order to 

allay inflammation or reduce swelliug, warm water with 

a little winegar is the best that can be used. When a 

stimulating effect is required. a mixture of infusion of 

Peruvian bark, port wine, and tincture of capsicum, to 

promote suppuration, or barley-water and infusion of lin- 

seed used warm; and, asa pure astringent, a decoction of 

Peruvian bark, with alum or borax, will be found useful. 

Gar’Zok, n. A disease among swine. See GanaEr. 

Gargom Re, Gur/goyle. (Fr. gargouille.] (Arch.) 
An ornamental spout projecting below the battlements 
of a tower or 
the parapets of 
awall, through 
which thie rain 
that fills onthe 
reofis discharg- 

* at a little 
distance be 
yond the face of 
the wall. The 
gargoyle forms 
a striking fea- 
ture im Gothic 
archite c tu re, 


being fe 
ly in equent- 


Fig. 1119. — GARGOYLE. 


face and figure. It was introduced to mask the 
Pig eh tly appearance of a piece of leaden pipe sticking 
of ate the wall, the pipe being passed through a block 
me, which was subsequently carved into a form 
Ponding to the general character of the archi- 
* * of the building. 
ZW We, n. (Arch.) See GARGOYLE. 
tri TAR'eli, GrUszPPE, an Italian partisan-general and 
— was B. at Nice, of poor parents, July 4, 1807. 
out fond of the sea, he made several voyages in early 
i^ a ^» and in 1532, becoming implicated with Mazzini 
dinia ^ QBspiracy against Charles Albert, king of Sar- 
yars he was compelled to quit his country. Two 
omit; Afterwards, he became again involved in political 
an les, and was condemned to death in his absence for 
ce tempt to subvert the existing government. He} 
DAO to France, and landing at Marseilles, there sig- 
Zed himself by his devoted attention to the patients 
The Cholera hospital, whom the nurses had deserted. 
ence he sailed in an Egyptian corvette, and offered 
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his services to the Bey of Tunis; but the life in that 
service not being stirring enough for his active and in- 
trepid spirit, he sailed for South America, in 1836, and 
fought tor the republic of Rio Grande, then ut war with 
Brazil. G. commanded a vessel of 30 tons, with 16 men, 
and having been taken prisoner at Gualaguay, upon 
trying to escape, experienced the most cruel treatment. 
Alter effecting his liberation, he again fought for Kio 
Grande, and, attended by his devoted wife Anita, passed 
through the extremes of peril and privation. G. next 
commanded an Italian legion of 800 men against Rosas, 
Dictator of Buenos Ayres, and fought the battle of 
Salto Sant’ Antonio, In 1847, on hearing of the eleva- 
tion of Pius IX. to the Pontificate, G. offered his ser- 
vices to Charles Albert, and upon the latter's declining 
them, he transferred, in 1848, the offer to the Provi- 
sional Government then sitting in Rome. There he was 
received with enthusinsm, and distinguished himself in 
the very thickest of the strnggle when that city was 
stormed by the French troops. On the entry of the 
latter, G. fled, botly pursued by French and Austrian 
cavalry. During the terrible time which followed, G. 
was hunted down like a wild beast; he lost his brave 
wife, who sunk down by his side overcome with the ter- 
rors and hardships she had endured. G. eventually 
succeeded iu making his escape to the U. States, where 
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Fig. 1120. — GARIBALDI. 


he settled on Staten Island, N.Y., as a soap and candle 
manufacturer. In 1854 he visited England, and was 
presented with a sword of honor by the citizens of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He afterwards settled on the 
rocky island of Caprera, adjoining that of Sardinia, in 
the Mediterranean, where he commenced to practise the 
pursuits of agriculture and gardening with great suc- 
cess. On the breaking out of the war between France 
and Italy against Austria in 1859, which resulted in the 
cession of Lombardy and Venetia to Italy, G. organized 
a volunteer force of 17,000 men, called the Cucciatori 
dell’ Alpi (* Chasseurs of the Alps"), with which he 
coóperated with the regular army of his countrymen, 
forming its flying column of tirailleurs. At the head 
of this force, G. fought in the battles of Varese, Camer- 
lato, Como, Brescia, Magenta, Montebello, Solferino, &c. 
Next year (1860), G. fitted out a small expedition, with 
funds subscribed by his English admirers, and landing 
at Marsala, Sicily, in May, took Palermo, and after sev- 
eral engagements with the Neapolitan troops drove 
them out of the island. Following up his success, with 
a largely increased force, Gen. G. marched on to Guéta, 
meeting there Victor Emanuel, whom he saluted as 
* King of Italy," and with him entered Naples in tri- 
umph. After the fall of Gaéta and Capua, and the 
full accomplishment of his great design in uniting Italy 
under one constitutional monarch, Gen. G., refusing all 
honors and rewards, and poor as when he set out, re- 
turned to his humbleisland-home at Caprera. His insu- 
lar retirement was not. however, of long duration. In 
1562 he published at Palermo an inflammatory address 
to the Hungarian people, inciting them to revolt; Gen. 
Klapka, and others of his judicious friends, endeavored, 
but without success, to restrain him from what they 
well deemed to be a Quixotic enterprise. In August of 
that year, Gen. G., nt the head of a body of volunteers 
(including a number of enthusiastic Englishmen), 
crossed in two French steamers from Catania to Melita, 
a small port on the Calabrian coast. They were fol- 
lowed by a strong body of the royal troops under Col. 
Pallavicini, and were attacked on the mountain plateau 
of Aspromonte, when they surrendered, G. himself 
being severely wounded by a rifle-bullet in the ankle. 
He was conveyed to Spezia, where the bullet was ex- 
tracted. The wound, however, continued a sourceof pain- 
ful annoyance. Though guilty of de facto treason, he was 
pardoned by the king on account of his eminent ser- 
vices in the canse of Italian independence im 1860, and 
returned to Caprera. In 1864, Gen. G. visited London, 
where he received an ovation from the people which al- 
most amounted to delirium, During the Austro-Prussian 
campaign of 1866, G. again took the field, was engaged in 
operations in the Tyrol, sustained a severe repulse from 
the Austrians, July 22, and retired upon the Soro. This 
reverse he retrieved next day, and was preparing to ad- 
vance when the war was brought to a close. In 1867,a 
body of Italian volunteers, under G.'s command, set out 
on an expedition to effect the liberation of Rome, were 
defeated by the combined forces of the French and Pa- 
pal troops at Mentana, Nov. 3. G. took part with the 
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Gar'ishness, n. 
Garland, n. [Fr. guirlande; It. ghirlanda; 8p. guir- 


Garlandless, a. 
Gar'lasco, a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 24 m. S. E. 


Gnr'ment, n. [O. Fr. 


GARN 


French in the Franco-Prussian war, and was given com - 
tnand of the Army of the Vosges. He published, in 1869, 
The Rule of the Monk, a novel, and in 1875 was elected 
to the Italian Parllament, and took an active part in in- 
troducing a plan for the irrigation of the Campagna. 
The latter years of his life, owing to failing health, were 
mony passed in retiremeut at Caprera, devoting him- 
self, like another Cincinnatus, to the cultivation of his 
farm. Here he died, June 2d, 1882. His last public ap- 
pearance was at Palermo, Sicily, where he participated 
in the sixth centennial of the Sicilian Vespers. 
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Gariep, (ga-réép’,) in S. Africa. See ORANGE RIVER. 
Garig 


inno,(ga-récl-ya'no,) a riv. of Italy, after a course 
of 75 m. falls into the Mediterranean, 10 m. from Gaéta, 


Gar'ish,a. [See Garisa.) Showy; glaring; dazzling; 


ostentatious in light and color; as,“ the garish sun.“ 
(Shaks.)—Flighty ; extravagantly guy. 
State or quality of being garish. 


nalda, from Lat. gyros, a circle; Gr. guros, a ring, a cir- 
cle.] A circle, wreath, or chaplet, made of branches of 
flowers; a coronal ; an ornament of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves intermixed. 

“The sweetest garland to the sweetest mald."— Tickell. 


—The top; the principal part; the thing most prized. 


(Arch.) A sculptured representation of a wreuth or 
coronal. 


—A collection of little printed pieces of prose or verse; an 


anthology; as“ The Truelover's Garland.” 

(Naut.) A netted bag with a hoop to widen its mouth, 
used by sailors as a receptacle for provisions.—A grom- 
met or lashing for a mast. 


—v. a. To deck or crown with a garland or wreath. 
Garland, in Maine, a p.-twp. of Penobscot co., about 75 


m. N. N. E. of Augusta.—In P, a p.-v. of Warren co. 
Having no garland, 


of Novara. Near this place the Austrians crossed the 
Po, when invading Italy in 1849. 


Garlic, n. [A. S. garlic, or garleac— gar, a lance, and 


leac, a leek.] (Bol.) See ALLIUM. 


Garlic, (Oil of,) n. (Chem.) See ALLYt. 
Gar'licky, a. Having the nature of garlic; containing 


garlic. 


Gnr'lic-penr'tree, n. (Bol.) The Cratieva gynandra, 


a S. American tree of the order Capparidacex, q. v. The 
bark of its root blisters like cantharides. 


Gar'liestown, a seaport of Scotland, co. Wigtown, at 


the head of a small bay, W. coast of Wigtown Bay ; pop. 
1,100. 


Gar mans, or Garom'nn,an island off the const of 


Galway, Ireland, about 6 m. N.E. of S. Arran Isles. 


Gar'man's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice of 


Cambria co, 

garnement ; Fr. garniment — gar- 
nir, to deck, to furnish.] Any article of clothing, as & 
coat, gown, &c. 

—pl. Clothing in general; as, cast-off garments. 


Gar mented, a. Wearing a garment. (n.) 
Gnr' mouth, a seaport of Scotland, co. Moray, at the 


mouth of the Spey, 35 m. N.W. of Aberdeen, and 7 N.E. 
of Elgin; pop. 897. 


Garnnvil'lo, or Gar’naville, in Jowa, a post-vil- 


lage and township, cup. of Clayton co., about 45 m. N.W 
of Dubuque; 48. 


Gar'ner, n. [Fr. grenier; Lat. granaria, a place where 


i. 1,148. 

corn is kept, from granum, a grain, a small kernel; 8p. 
granéro. See Granary.) A granary; a place for storing 
grain. 


—r. a. To store for preservation, as in a garner or granary. 
Gar’net, n. 


[Fr. grenat; It. granata. from the resem- 
blance of its small red crystals to the seeds of the pome- 
granate.) (Min) A mineral, of which there are several 
varieties, all of which are silicates of different bases. 
Crystals, rhombic dodecahedra. Lustre, vitreous. Color, 
red, brown, yellow, white, green, black, varying with 
the compositions. The following varieties or sub-«pecies 
are named: Grossularite (q. v.). or lime-aInmina G.; 
Pyrope (q. r.), or magnesia-alumina G.; Almandite (q. 
v. or iron-alumina G. ; Spessartite (q. v.), or manganese- 
alumina G.; Andradite, or lime-iron G.; Bredbergite, 
or lime-magnesia G.; and Ouvarovite (q. v.), or lime- 


chrome G. Sp. gr. 315-43. In jewelry. the lighter, 
clear garnets are often called hyacinths. The deep and 
! 


Fig. 1121. — GARNET. 
1, a detached crystal; 2, portion of rock with imbedded crystals. 


clear red, like Burgundy wine in shade, is the true pre- 
cions G , which is either pyrope or almandite. The Latin 

name carbunculus, from carbo, coal, alludes to the inter- 
nal fire-like color and reflection. G. is found very com- 
mon in mica-schist, gneiss, chlorite-schist, syenitic gneiss, 
and hornblende. Alsoin granite, syenite, and sometimes 
in other rocks. G. occurs in many localities in this 
country. Pulverized G. is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for emery for cutting gems and polishing metals and 
stone. See CARBUNCLE, CINNAMON-STONE. e mineral 
leucite (q. v.) is sometimes called white G. The G. can 
be produced artificially. 
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(Naut.) On shipboard, a tackle depending from the 
mainstay, used in the hoisting in and out of the cargo. 

Garnetiferous, a. Productive of garnets. 

Gar'netsville, in Kentucky, u post-village of Meade 
co., about 30 m. S.W. of Louisville. 

Gar'nett, in Kansas, a. post-village, cap. of Anderson 
co., about 50 m. 8, of Lawrence; pop. about 500. 

Gar'nier-P „ Louis ANTOINE, a French politician 
and historian, B. 1803. He was a commission-agent in 
Paris when the revolution of July, 1830, broke out, and 
played a conspicuous part at the barricades. Being sub- 
sequently elected a deputy, he took his seat in the Chaim- 
ber on the * Left," occupying himself chiefly with finan- 
cial and commercial subjects. G.-/^ was one of the 
leaders in the organization of the reform banquets, 
which preceded the revolution of 1848, at which time he 
was appointed Mayor of Paris, and was Minister of Fi- 
nance under the Provisional government. In the latter 
capacity he had to deal with a financial crisis, and intro- 
duced several important reforms; nmong others, the 
system of bonded warehouses and dock-warrants. He 
was elected à member of the Executive Commission, 
and of the Legislative Assembly iu 1864. G.-P. is the 
author of L'Histoire dela Revolution de 1848, 8 vols. pub- 
in 1860-2, and a continuation in 1867. D. 1878. 

Gnr'nish, v. a. Fr. garnir, to equip with necessaries ; 
It. guarnire, to furnish; allied to A. S. gearwian, to pre- 
pare. See GEAR.) To adorn; to decorate with appen- 
dages; to set off with accessories; to embellish. 

„All the streets were garnished with the citizens in tacts liveries. 

acon. 

—To ornament or embellish, as a dish with something en- 
circling it; as,a turkey garnished with sausages. — To 
furnish, as a fortified position with troops. — To equip | 
with fetters. (Used in an ironical sense ) 

—n. Ornament; decoration ; adventitious embellishment. 

So are you sweet 
Ev'n in the lovely garnish of a boy."— Shaks. 
(Cookery.) Trimmings, &c., strowed round or upon a 
dish as a decoration or embellishment. 

—Fetters.— An entrance-fee paid by a prisoner on first 
entering a jail to those already incarcerated, by way of 
premium of admission into the fraternity. (Cunt.) 

Gnrnishee', ». (Law.) A person who has money or 
property in his possession belonging to a defendant, 
which money or property has been attached in his hands, 
and who has had notice of such attachment; he is 80 called 
because he has had warning or notice of the attachment, 
From the time of tlie notice, the G. is bound to keep 
the property in his hands, to answer the plaintiff's | 
claim, until the attachinent is dissolved, or he is other- 
wise discharged. 

Gar'nishment, n. Ornament; embellishment; as, 
“garnishment of sculpture," (Sir H. Wotton.) — A fee. 

(Law.) A warning to any one for his appearance, in a 
canse in which he is not a party, for the information of 
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and woollen fabrics, leather, sail-cloth, watches, hats, 
and mathematical instruments. Chief towns. Toulouse 
(the cap.), Muret, St. Gaudens, and Villefranche. Lop. 
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Garoo’, a trading station of the Chinese empire, near 


x source of the Indus, 16,000 feet above sea-level; Lat. 
81° 40’ N., Lon. 80° E. Here an active commerce is car- 
ried on in exchanging Chinese and Thibetan commodi- 
ties for those of India and Cashmere. 

Garook'uh, n. A fishing-vessel employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Garou’pas. See Porto BELLO. 

Gar’ous, a. 1 Lat. ga rum.] Pertaining to garum ; 
resembling pickle made of fish; as, “a garous excre- 
tion." — Browne. 

Gnr-pike. n. (Zyl.) See SAURIDS. 

Garran, Gar’ron, n. Gael. and Ir. garran.] A 
small horse; a galloway. 

Gar'rard, in Kentuc’:y, an E. central co.; area, about 
250 sq. m. Rivers. Kentucky and Dick's rivers, and 
Paint Lick Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Lancaster. Php. about 11,000. 

Garrard's Fort, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Greene co. 

Gar’rattsville, in New Fork, a post-village of Otsego 
co., about 85 m. W. of Albany. 

Gar'ret, ». [Scot.; 0. Fr. garite, a place of refuge, a 
little lodge for a sentinel, built on high; from garer, to 
beware, to take heed of.) That part of a house which 
is on the upper floor, immediately under the roof; au 
apartment in the highest story of a house; an attic, 

“ Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred."— Byron. 

Garreteer’, n. An inhabitant of a garret ; — hence, 
a poor author; a literary hack, (from such being for- 
merly accustomed to sleep in garrets.) 

Gnr'reting. u. (Building. Small splinters of stone 
inserted in the joints of coarse masonry; they are stuck 
in after the work is built. Flint walls are very fre- 
queutly filled up with garreting. 

Gar'rett, in Kentucky, a post-office of Meade co. 


the court and explaining a canse. For example, in the | 
practice of Pennsylvania, when an attachment issues 
against a debtor, in order to secure to the plaintiff a| 
claim due by a third person to such debtor, notice is 
given to such third person, which notice is a G., and he 
is called the garnishee. — Bouvier. 

Gar'niture, n. (Fr, from gurnir.] Decorative acces- 
sories; ornamental appendages; embellishment; furni- 
ture; equipment; dress. 

“ Plain sense without the garniture of show."— Grarwille. 

Garo’ga, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Fulton co., about 40 m. E. of Utica; pop. of township 
about 1,300. 

—A small lake in Fulton co. 

Garoga Creek, in New Fork, enters the Mohawk 
River in Fulton co., near Fort Plain. 

Gnr'on, Gar’rox, or GEH a promontory of Ireland, 
in co. Antrim, Ulster, extending into the Irish Sea, be- 
tween Glenarm and Red bays, abt. 6 m. N. of Glenarm, 

Garonne, (ga-ron',) one of the largest rivers of France, 
rising in the Spanish Pyrenees, near Mt. Maladetta, 
takes, at first, a N.E. course as far as Toulouse, from 
which city it flows generally N.W. to its month (or 
rather the mouth of its mstuary, which bears the name 
of the Gironde), in the Bay of Biscay, about 55 m. 
N. N. W. of Bordeanx, and 130 8.8. 


of the mouth of the 
Loire. The entire length of its course, including the 
Gironde, is estimated at about 350 m., nearly 294 of 
which are navigable. It receives some considerable 
tributaries, as the Tarn, the Lot, the Dordogne, the ^ 
Gers, Gimone, &c. Toulouse, Agen, and Bordeaux 
situated on the G., which is connected with the Medi- 
terranean by the Canal du Midi, 

Garonne, (Haute, a dep. of France, region S., for- 
merly comprised in the prov. Languedoc, between Lat. 
42° 40' and 439 55' N., and Lon. 0? 27' and 29 7 W., 
having N. the dept. Tarn-et-Garonne, E. those of Tarn 
and Aude, S.E. Ariége, W. Gers and Hautes-Pyrénées, 
Area, 628,988 hectares. Surface. Its S.W. portion is 
eovered with lofty mountains, the highest of which, 
Monte Maladetta, is 11.190 feet above the level of the 
sea, nnd among which there are numerous glaciers. In 
the N.E. there are some plains of considerable impor- 
tance. Rivers. The Garonne, Tarn, Ariège, and Salat. 
Clim. Temperate. Soil. Highly fertile, Prod. This is 
essentially «n agricultural dept.. and is esteemed one of 
the most productive of grain; large quantities of 
wine are made aunnally. 
vineyards, gardens, and country-houses occupy every 
inch of land, and the appearance of the country-people 
bespeaks health and happiness. Min. Iron, copper, an- 
timony, bismuth, zinc, and lend; valunble marble quar- 
ries are also worked. Mineral springs are numerous; 


Near Toulouse, corn-fields, | 


Gar'rettsburg, in Aentucky, a post-village of Chris- 
tian co. about 214 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Gar'rettsville, in Ohio, n post-village of Portage co., 
on the Mahoning River, about 37 m. S.E. of Cleveland; 
pop. about 600. 

Garrick, Davin, the most celebrated actor that has ever 
appeared on the English stage, was descended from a| 
French family, who, being Protestants, fled to England 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His father, 
Peter Garrick, was a captain in the army, and generally | 
resided at Lichfield; but being on a recruiting party at 
Hereford, G. was n. there in 1716. He received his edu-| 
cation partly at the grammar-school at Lichfield, and | 
partly under Dr. Johnson, with whom he first came to| 
London in 1736, and prepared himself for the study of 
the law. The death of his father, however, disturbed 


Fig. 1123. — GARRICK. 


this arrangement; and having been left $5000 by his 
uncle, he went into partnership with his brother in the 
wine-trade, A love for the stage had long been deeply | 
rooted in his mind, and, abandoning the wine-trade, he 
resolved on being an actor. His first attempt was at 
Ipswich in 1741, under the assumed name of Lyddal ; 
and the applause he met with induced him to make his 
appearance at the theatre Goodman’s Fields, in the 
character of Richard III. The effect of this was im- 


among which may he mentioned those of Bagnères de 
Luchon. Manuf. Hardware, coarse woollens, cotton 


mediate and decisive. The other theatres were quickly 


deserted, and Goodman's Fields pecame the resort of 
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people of fashion, till that theatre was shut up. G. then 
formed an engagement with Fleetwood, the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The remainder of his career was 
a long and uninterrupted series of successes until its 
close, which took place in 1776, when he determined 

n retirement, and sold his moiety of the concern for 
$185,000. The last part which he performed was * bon 
Felix," in The Minder. for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund. At the conclusion of the play, he addressed a 
brief farewell to the audience. The general feeling with 
which this was delivered and received rendered it trnly 
impressive; and few persons ever quitted the stage amid 
plaudits so Joud and unanimous. In 1769 he projected 
and carried into effect the famous Stratford Jubilee, a 
striking proof of his enthusiasm for Shakspeare. It oc- 
cupied three days there, and its representation at the 
theatre lasted for 92 nights. This great actor D. Jan. 
20th, 1779, his remains being interred with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. As an actor, G. seems never 
to have been equalled for truth, nature, variety, and 
facility of expression, though perbaps surpassed by some 
of his contemporaries in the enunciation of calm, senti- 
mental eloquence. He wrote, or adapted for the stage, 
nearly 40 pieces, besides producing n great number of 
prologues and epilogues. The style of acting introduced 
by G. was the very opposite of that formal declamation 
practised before his time; it was natural, vigorous, and 
impassioned; the plays of Shakspeare grew into greater 
repate; and a reform both in the conduct and license 
of the drama, favorable to his taste nnd genius, was ef- 
fected by his example. There is a fine portrait of G., 
painted by Pine, in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. His correspondence was published with a memoir 
in 1831. 

Gnr'rison, William I. Lorp, an American philanthro- 
pist, B. Dec. 12, 1804, in Newburyport, Mass. G. was 
early put to service, as errand-boy and cabinet-maker's 
apprentice, but first found his true vocation on enterin, 
into a printing-office in his native town. At the age of 1 
he wrote anonymously for the paper on which he worked, 
and at 22 owned and edited the “ Free Press,” and, 
upon that failing, edited in Boston the first paper ever 
devoted to total abstinence, and at Bennington, Vt. a 
semi-political, semi-reformatory paper. In 1529 he was 
persuaded by Benj. Lundy to join him in editing in Bal- 
timore the * Genius of Universal Emancipation.” Here, 
for an article on the domestic slave-trade, lie was prose- 
cuted for libel, and, upon conviction, imprisoned till a 
friend paid his fine. Removing to Boston, he founded 
the * Liberator,” (weekly,) in Jan., 1833, and continued 
to edit it to its close in Dec., 1865. In this paper he ad- 
yocated not only immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation, but also other reforms, such as peace, temper- 
ance, woman's suffrage, abrogation of capital punish- 
ment, and religions freedom. In Jan., 1833. he assisted 
iu founding the * New England (afterwards Massuchu- 
setts) Anti-Slavery Society," and, in 1838, the * Ameri- 
can:” of which latter he was president almost from the 
first to his withdrawal from the society in 1865. From 
these sprung numerous other societies, until the Aboli- 
tionists became an appreciable and formidable body, 
though acting wholly outside of politics. The doctrines 
of the “Liberator” caused great excitement at the 
South, and, in Dec., 1821, the Georgia legislature offerea 
$5,000 for the apprehension of the editor or publisher. 
In Oct., 1835, G. was mobbed ata public meeting in Bos- 
ton, by * gentlemen of property and standing." Partly 
stripped, and with a rope about his middle, he was with 
difficulty rescued by the authorities, and lodged in jail 
for safety. G. foresaw the inevitable fate of slavery in 
the civil war, and celebrated its downfall on the ruins 
of Fort Sumter, and among the freed people of Charles- 
ton. In 1532, 1840, 1846 he visited England as a repre- 
sentative Abolitionist, and again in 1867 for his health, 
which was much impaired. On this lust occasion he 
was féted by the most eminent Englishmen, and pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. His 
collected writings consist of Thoughts on A fricon Culo- 
nization, published in 1832; Sonnets and Other Poems, 
(1843,) and Selections, chiefly prose, (1852.) D. 1879, 

Garrison, (gdr'resn,) n. Er. garnison, from the low 
Lat. garnisio, ammunition, military stores.] (Mil) A 
body of troops stationed in any town or fortified place, 
either to defend the position against an enemy, to keep 
the inhabitants under subjection, or merely to be sub- 
sisted. By military writers, the term gurrison is gener- 
ally applied to a fort or fortress, to the body of troopa 
or guard placed in a citadel, or to any troop of soldiers 
quartered in a town. 

In garrison, quartered as a garrison; performing duty 
as one of a garrison. 

—v. a. ( Mil.) To place troops in a fortress for its defence = 
to furnish with soldiers, as a town: to secure or defend 
by fortresses manned with troops; as, to garrison a con- 
quered country. 

“Others garrison the conquests near the Rhine.“ Dryden. 
Gar’'rison’s, in New York. a P. O. of Putnam co. 
Gar’risonville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Stafiord o9, 
Gar’ron, n. See GARRAN. 4 ) 
Gnr'ron, in Ireland. See Garon. ta 
Garrot, n. [Fr] (Surg.) A compressing bandage, 

tightened by twisting a small cylinder of wood, by which 
the arteries of a limb are compressed, for the purpose 
of suspending the flow of blood in cases of hemorrhage, 
anenrism, amputation, &c. — Dunglison. 

(Znil.) A genns of the Duck family, widely distrib. 
uted over the colder and temperate regions of both 
America and Europe. The head is large, compressed, 
rounded above; bill shorter than th? head, higher than 
broad at the base; neck short and thick; body ovate 
and depressed; eyes small; legs very ehort, and placed 
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behind; hind-toe lobed. They breed in the colder 
regions of Europe and America, returning to more tem- 
rate climes in winter. They haunt rivers, lukes, s- 
tuaries, and feed chiefly on mollusca, and also on larvae, 
crustacea, and sometimes small tish, for which they dive. 

Gar’ rote, (sometimes written GAROTTE,) n. (Sp. yardte, 
a cudzzel, a post, or stake.) A mode of capital punish- 
ment in Spain, by seating the criminal on a stool, with 
his back toa stake, placing an iron collar about his neck, 
and tightening it with a screw until life is extinct. 

— a. To effect strangulation by means of a garrote;— 
hence to seize one by the throat from behind, with an 
intent to rob, by a partial or entire strangling of the 
victim. ; s 2 A 

Garrote, (gar-roia,) in California, a post-village of 
Tuolumne co., abt. 17 m. 1. of Sonora. 

Gar’ roter, (sometimes written GAROTTER,) n. One who 
seizes # person from behind with an iutent to render him 
unconscious by semi-strangulation, and then rob him. 

Gar’ row Mountains, «range of Farther India, sur- 
rounded by Bengal, Assam, and Jynteah; height from 

000 to 4,000 feet. It is inhabited by an independent 
people, who carry their surplus produce into Bengal. 

Game as’hity, n. [Lat. garrulitus — garrulus, garrio, 
to chatter, to talk; probably from Gr. géryó, garyó, to 
speak, to cry; Sansk. root gri, to sound, to cry.) Talk- 
ati veness ; loquacity: practice or habit of being garru- 
lous or talking much. 

Gasrzx umo us, a. (Lat. garrulus] Talkative; loqua- 
cious ; prone to practise and indulge in prusy talk, with 
frequent repetitious; us, garrulous old age. 

Gaz lr un I Oui. ade. In n garrulous, talkative manner. 

Garru lousness, n. Loquacity; talkativeness; in- 
cessant prattling. 

Gar’r y, a river in Scotland, co. Perth, joining the Tum- 
mel after a course of 20 miles. Itis celebrated for its 
picturesque scenery, and the poet Hogg (the * Ettrick 
Shepherd”) speaks of it in his beautiful song of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, thus: 

** Came ye by Athol, Iad, wi’ the philabeg,- 
Down by the Tummel, or banks o' the Garry." 

Garry m’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Gurra fam. a small 
ord. Of pl nts, alliance Garryales. There are but two 
genera, Which include six species, all shrubs found in 
this coutry or in the West Indies. Nothing is knowu 
of their properties. 

Garry æ’ ies, n. pl. (Bot.) A small alliance of plants 
of the sub-class Diclinous exoyens. Diaa. Monochlamy- 
deous, sometimes amentaceous flowers; inferior fruit; 
aud æ rminute embryo lying in a large quantity of albu- 
men. This alliance is divided into the two orders Garry- 
aces and Helwingiacem. 

Garry KEsland, an island of British N. America, on 
the Arctic Ocean, off the mouth of Mackenzie River; 
Lat. GOO 1 N., Lon. 135 W. 

Garry Lake, a lake of British N. America, Lat. 66° 
N., Lon. 93° 30 W. 

Garry «P wen, (gar're-5ne,) in Ireland, a locality in co. 
Limerick, whence the famous Irish national air of 
Garray €O even takes its name. 

Gar'ry Owen, in Dwa, a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 15 11. 8 of Dubuque. 

Garry burg. in N. Carolina, a post-village of North- 
amptorm co., abt. 8 m. N. of Weldon. 

Gars dans. a town of England, co. Lancaster, 12 m. 
from the town of Lancaster. Manuf. Calicoes, cottons, 
and worsted. Pop. 8,252. 

Garter, n. [Fr. jarretière — jarret, ham, hough ; W. gar- 

» Gart ys, trom gar, the leg; Gael. gartan, a garter; 

Armor. g ìr, ot garr, the leg.] A band, string, or liga- 
ment used to tie a stocking to the leg, so as to prevent 

it from Slipoing down. 

** Handsome garters at your knees." — Swift. 


The badge of the highest order of knighthood in Great 
hehe n, called the Order of the Garter ; ulso, the order 
if; as, the blue ribbon of the Garter. 
No by my George, my Garter." — Shaks. 
Le Tem.) The half of a bend. 
o bind or fasten with a garter. 
-T n Being in love, could not see to garter his hose."— Shaks. 
Gar D vest with the Order of the Garter, 
— =. (Order of the.) (Her.) One of the most 
in Ex rated and ancient of all the orders of knighthood 
ori ta e, instituted by Edward III. of England. The 
— n Of this decoration is ascribed to a trifling aeci- 
the ON hich occurred at a ball at which the king and 
is said x tess of Salisbury were present. The countess 
kin to have dropped her garter whilst dancing; the 
licet Dicking it up, and, observing some of the court- 
marte "ling, restored it to the countess, with the re- 
evil ci. Elmi soit qui mal y pense, “ Evil be to him who 
instit tinks;” and he shortly afterwards is said to have 
to. gres the Order of ths Gortan, with the above mot- 
» incentive to chivalry amongst his knights. 
— her account states that it dates tte origin from the 
in the ©f Richard Coeur de Lion, who, during his battles 
can Holy Land, ordered his knights to wear a white 
© above their knee, to distingnish them from their 
lan rem foes; and that Richard, on his return to Eng- 
euni nstituted the order in commemoration of that cir- 
order ance. Still, according to Ashmole, the date of the 
1 © is 144; and as the first of its statutes is dated 


that" this seems tolerably accurate* whence it follows 
U it was established in the reign of Edward III. 
P eap the original constitution of the order, it consisted 


© sovereign and 25 knights-companions. From time 
me, nevertheless, statutes were passed for the ad- 
sion of foreign sovereigns, and extra knights ; but 
© latter are always admitted in among the 25 compan- 
as soon as vacancies occur. The Military Knights 
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of Windsor are also considered as adjunct to the Order 
of the Garter. The 

officers of the order 

are, firstly, the Prel- 

ate, which dignity 

was first filled by 

William de Edyng- 

ton, bishop of Win- 

chester, and which is 

now vested in the 

bishop of Winches- 

ter for the time be- 

ing; the office ena- 

bling him to take 

his seat in parlia- 

ment next to the 

bishop of Durham 

The next officer is 

the Chancellor, who, 

until the year 1837, 

was the bishop of 

Salisbury (for the 

time beiug), but 

since the see of Ox- 

ford bas included 

Berkshire (and con- 

sequently the town 

of Windsor), the 

chancellor is always 

the bishop of Oxford. 

The Registrar, who 

is the Dean of Wind- 

sor, is the next offi- 

cial, and after these eat 

come the Garter . 

A ing. at- Arnis, and 1 

the * her of the Fig. 1124, 

Black Rod. All these ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
officers are bound to (Star, Collar, Badge, and Garter.) 
attend the chapters of the order held in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, ou St. George's Day, where the instal- 
lations of knights are held, and they are sworn to ad- 
here to all the institutes of the order, and to promote 
its well-being to the best of their ability. The peculiar 
dress which distinguished the Order of the Garter from 
other similar institutions, at its first establisliment, was 
a mantle, tunic, and hood of blue cloth lined with ermine, 
that of the sovereign dilfering from the knights by the 
Jur of the lining being of miniver instead of ermine. All 
these three garments were embroidered with garters of 
blue and gold; and the garter itself was worn under the 
left knee, and was composed of dark blue velvet edged 
with gold, with the motto “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
inscribed upon it iu letters of gold; the buckle and 
pendant were likewise of the sume precious metal. 
Henry VIII. added a collar, composed of pieces of gold 
worked in the fashion of garters, the centres of each 
being alternately white and red (alluding to the junc- 
tion of the York and Lancaster families in the House 
of Tudor), and these links, or garters, were exactly 26 


in number, typical of the strength of the order, He} 


also added the greater and lesser “ Georges," which con- 
sist of gold medallions with the figures of St. George 
and the Dragon worked in relief. Charles II. made the 
last alterations, substituting crimson for the surcoat 
and hood, and a lining of white taffeta instead of er- 
mine. The ribbon by which the medallion of St. George 
is suspeuded over the left shoulder is of blue — whence 
the expression “receiving the blue ribbon," employed 
sometimes to denote the being installed a member of 
the Order of the Garter. Down to the reign of Edward 
IV., some ladies, as the queens, Ku, were admitted to 
share in the honors of this noble order; and the splendid 
appearance of Queen Philippa, clad in the habiliments 
of the Garter, is mentioned by Froissart as being very 
imposing. The dress and ceremonies are at present ex- 
actly as they were when first instituted, with the ex- 
ception of the alterations above mentioned; and the 
Garter is still held to be, and will no doubt continue to 
hold its fume of being, the first knightly order in Eu- 
rope. 

Gnr'ter-fish, n. (Zoöl.) See Leprpopus. 

Gar'ter-snake, ». (Zoil.) The name of two species 
of harmless striped snakes, of the Coluber fam., common 
in the U. States. 

Garth, n. [W. gardd, a garden.) A garden, croft, or 
paddock. 

—A hoop; a band; a garter. (Used in some parts of Eng.) 

A dam or fish-weir. 

Gartside’s, in Jilinois, a post-office of St. Clair co. 

Ga'rum, n. [Lat.] See Ancuory. 

Gas, n. [Probably from the German geist, a spirit.) The 
term applied to all permanently elastic fluids or airs. 
The different gases will be described under their respec- 
tive heads; in this article those properties only will be 
explained that are common to all gasesasaclass. Gases 
have no cohesion; the peculiar properties of a gas seem 
to depend on the fact, that the repulsive forces existing 
between its particles are greater than the attractive 
forces, Consequently, the particles of a gas tend to re- 
cede from each other; and were it not for extraneous 
causes, the G. would expand — so far as is known —in- 
definitely into space. This natural tendency of gases 
is restrained on the surface of our globe by the pressure 
which the atmosphere exerts in conseqnence of its 
weight; but when this pressure is removed, the expan- 
sive tendency becomes at once manifest. The air which 
is contained in the India-rubber bag (Fig. 1125), for ex- 
ample, is prevented from expanding by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on its exterior surface. If, however, we 
place the bag under the receiver of an air-pump, and 
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remove the pressure by exhausting the air, the bag will 
at once expand ; E 
and this expan- 
sion will con- 
tinue until the 
expansive ten- 
dency of the air 
is balanced by 
the elasticity of 
the bag. he 
furcewith which 
a gas tends to 
expand is called 
its tension; and 
it is evideut 
that, when in à 
state of rest, the 
tension of n gas 
must be exactly 
equal to the 
pressure to 
which it is ex- ¢ 
posed; for were 
this not the 
case, the force 
which was in ex- 
cess would cause 
a motion in the 
particles, which 
is inconsistent with the supposition. It appears, there- 
fore, that in a gas, as in a liquid, the particles are in @ 
condition of equilibrium; the only difference being, that 
in a liquid the equilibrium exists between the attractive 
aud repulsive forces in the liquid itself, but in the gas, 
between the excess of repulsive forces in the body und 
an external pressure. In consequence of this condition 
of equilibrium, the particles of gases are endowed with 
perfect freedom of motion, and gases are therefore fluids. 
Gases are readily compressible, and are perfectly elastic. 
By subjecting them to pressure in tight vessels their 
bulk can be greatly dim;nished, but however long the 
pressure may continue, when it is removed they regain 
at once their original volume. If two gases be brought 
into communication with each other, they will gradually 
mix or diffuse through each other, although this diffu 
sion may have to take place in opposition to gravity. 
Thus if a bottle of carbonic acid be connected, even by a 
narrow tube, with a bottleof hydrogen placed vertically 
above it, some of the heavy carbonic acid will make its 
way into the upper bottle, and a corresponding volume 
of the light hydrogen will descend into the Jower, and 
in a few days the two gases will be completely mixed. 
The same result will ensue if the two gases be divided 
by n porous diaphragm, as a piece of unglazed porcelain, 
a plate of gypsum, or a thin membrane. and is called the 
osmose of gases. Were it not for the diffusive property 
of gases, the constituents of the air, differing as they do 
in specific gravity, would not maintain a constant mix- 
ture, but would form separate layers floating one above 
the other. The relative diffusibilities of different gases 
are inversely as the square roots of their specific gravi- 
ties. The effusion of gases is a term used to sigbily the 
passage of a gas into a vacuum through a fine und infi- 
nitely short tube as through a minute aperture in a thin 
plate of metal. It has been proved that the velocity of 
effusion is the same as that of diffusion, tbat is. pases 
flow into a vacuum at rates inversely porportional to 
the square roots of their specific gravities. The (rans- 
piration of gases is the term applied to the passage of 
gases through capillary tubes. The other physical prop- 
erties of guses, as weight, pressure, expansive force. com- 
pressibility, &c., possessed by them in common with at- 
mospheric air, are fully explained under the head PxEU- 
Matics.— Liquefaction. The solid, liquid, and gaseous 
conditions of bodies depend upon temperature and pres- 
sure. Thus mercury at 40° below zero Fuhr. is a solid; 
from that temperature to 6€2° Fahr. it is a liquid, and 
above that temperature a gas. All gases, if sulticientl 
cooled and under very great pressure, become liquid. 
Many of them which are permanent at ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure and temperature, become liquids on in- 
creasing the pressure and diminishing the temperature, 
and some even solidify when cooled sufficiently. Thus 
sulphurous acid gas liqnefles at 329 if the pressure be 
increased by half an atmosphere. At — 1059 it is a solid. 
Carbonic acid liquefies at a pressure of 38 atmospheres, 
and at —7 00 is a solid. Cyanogen, hydriodic acid, am- 
monia, sulphuretted hydrogen, nitrous oxide, enchlorine, 
hydrobromic acid, fluoride of silicon, chlorine, arseni- 
uretted hydrogen, olefiant gas, ethyl, fluoride of boron, 
and hydrochloric acid gases can be 
liquefied. But oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and nitrous 
oxide resisted all attempts at lique- 
faction until 1877. (See HYDROGEN.) 

Gasalier, (gas-a-léér’,.) n. A chan- 
delier for burning gas: a gas-lamp. 

Gas'-burner, n. The extremity 
or point of a gas-fixture, where 
the gus is burned. The ordinary 
burners are either bat-wing or 
12 h-tail, The bat-wing burner 
s a nipple, generally of cast-iron, 
across which a narrow slit is sawn, 
through which the gas escapes ina 
thin flame. In the fish-tail burner 
the nipple ia pierced with two holes, 
80 that two streams of gas impinge 
against each other and produce a flat 
flame. The Argand burner consists Fig. 1126. 
of a ring pierced with holes and sur- ARGAND BURNER 
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rounded with a glass shade to regulate the supply of 
air and steady the flame. The sun-light consists of a 
ring of common burners set in the base of a reflecting 
cone that passes through the ceiling, and conducts 
away the products of combustion, and thus lights and 
ventilates the room at the same time. 

Gns'coines, n. pl. Same ns GALLIGASKINS, g. v. 

€Gns'con, n. (Grog.) A native of the former prov. 
of Gascony, in France. 

Gasconade’, n. [Fr. NN from Gascon, an in- 
habitant of Gascony, the ple of which prov. were 
notorious for boasting.] A t, or boasting; a vaunt ; 
a bravado; a bragging. 

—v.n. To boast; to brag; to bluster; to vaunt; as, he 
is a gasconading fellow. 

Gasconade’, in Missouri, a river formed by the union 
of several branches in Pulaski co., and flowing a general 
N.E. course through Maries and Osage cos., enters the 
Missouri River from Gasconade co. 

—An E. central co.; area, abt. 540 sq. m. Rivers. Mis- 
souri and Gasconade rivers, and Bourbeuse Creek. Sur- 
Jace, uneven; soil, not very fertile. Min. Copper, iron, 
and sulphur. Crp. Herman. 

—A pot village of Gasconade co., abt. 36 m. 8. of Jeffer- 
son City. 

pr gla n. A vaunter; a braggart; a bluster- 
ng fellow. 

Gas’cony, the name of one of the old provs. of France, 
which comprised, prior to the revolution, the country 
now included in the depts. Hautes-Pyrénées, Gers. and 
Landes, and portions of the territory now included in 
the depts. of Basses Pyrénées, Haute-Garonne, and Lot- 
et-Garonne, From 1152 to 1453, G. belonged to Eng- 
land, but in the last-named yearit was definitely united 
to France by Charles VII. In the chronicles of the 
time the terms Gascony and Guienne are used as though 
they were synonymous. They were, however, distinct 
provs. Auch was the chief town of G. 

Gascoyne, WILLIAM. See page 1151. 

Gnse'ity, n. State or quality of being gaseous. (R.) 

Gaseous, (gaz’é-us,) a. In the form of gas, or an aéri- 
form fluid. 

—Tenuous; fragile; wanting solidity. 

Gas'-fitter, n. One who fits up the pipes, brackets, 
burners, &c., for gas-lighting. 

Gas-fittinz, n. The business of a gas-fitter. The 
term fittings is applied to the different contriv- 
auces for the application of gas-lighting, consisting of 
pipes, services, meters, burners, &c. Pipes laid in the 
ground are of cast-iron, and those through the building 
generally of wrought-iron, sometimes of lead; they 
should incline toward the meter, so as to allow the con- 
densed moisture to flow back into it. If this inclina- 
tion is not uniform, or is interrupted, an arrangement 
called a drip must be introduced to remove the water. 

Gas'-fixture, n. One of the ornamental fittings or 
appendages at the extremity of the pipes which conduct 
p from the meter to the different apartments of n 

uilding; a bracket, or chandelier for gas; including a 
stop-cock and burner. — Webster. 

Gns'-governor, Gas'-regzulntor, u. An appa- 
ratus employed to regulate and equalize the pressure of 
gas when flowing for burning. 

Gash, n. [Sce the verb.] A deep and long cut; an in- 
cision of considerable length, particularly in flesh. 

—v.a. [Seemingly allied to hack and hash, and to Heb. 
gazar, to cut, to cut in two, to divide.] To cut; to make 
à gash, or long deep incision. 

“Gashed with honourable scars. — Montgomery. 


Gash'ful. a. Covered with gashes ; — hence, by implica- 
tion, forbidding, frightful. 

Gawv-holder, u. A vessel for holding gas. See Gas- 
LIGHT. 

Gasifica’tion, n. Act or process of converting into gas. 

Gas'Afy, v. a. (gas, and Lat. facio.) To convert into gas 
or an aériform flnid by combination with caloric. 

Gas'Ket, n. (Naut.) A plaited cord fastened to the 
sail-yard of a ship, and used to furl and tie up a sail 
firmly to the by wrapping it around both six or 
seven times, the turns being at a competent distance 
from each other. 

(Mach.) The plaited hemp used for packing the piston 

of tho steam-engine and its pumps. — Brande. 

Gas kill, in Pennsylvania, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. abt. 329. 

Gaskins, „. Same as GALLGASKINS, g. v. 

Gas Kills Corners, in New York, a P. O. of Tioga co. 

Gav-lamp, n. A lamp lighted by gas; a gasalier. 

Gas'-light, or Illuminating Gas, n. The mix- 
ture of inflammable elastic fluids obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of coal or other carbonaceous snb- 
stances. While many attempta, more or less successful, 
have been and are still made to use other substances, 
coal, on account of its cheapness, is almost altogether 
used for the production of gas in large quantities, and 
for this purpose those species of bituminous coal are 
chosen that contain the most 8 and are most free 
from sulphur. When coal is burned in the open air, or 
in an ordinary stove, the principal products are carbonic 
acid and water, small quantities of ammonia and sul- 
phurous acid, and finely-divided carbon in the form of 
soot. When it is burned in close vessels, the products 
are much more numerous and complicated. e most 
important gaseous matters are light and heavy carbu- 
retted hydrogen gases, hydrogen,carbonic oxide, carbonic 
acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen. and ammo- 
nia. These separate as liquids coal-tar naphtha, and coal- 
tar; and coke remains as a solid. To render the gaseous 
products available for lighting purposes, all the above- 
named must be removed except the light and heav 
carburetted hydrogen, since they not only interfere wit! 
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the illuminating power of the gns, but their presence or 
the products of their combustion are injurious to health. 
The outlines of the process of manufacturing gas from 


Fig. 1127. — MANUFACTURE OF COAL-GAS. 


coal are briefly as follows: — Coal is heated in long flat- 
tened D-sha cylinders of clay or iron called retorts, 
(a a, Fig. 1127,) arranged in long brick furnaces, The 
mouths of the retorts are fitted with movable lids, ren- 
dered air-tight by a lating of clay. An iron pipe, b, rises 
from the upper sideof the front of the retort, and is cov- 
ered at the upper extremity, which passes iuto the side of 
a much wider tube, c, called the hydraulic main, running 
above the furnaces, at right angles to the retorts, and 
receiving the tubes from all of them. The hydraulic 
main is always kept half full of the tar and water that 
condenses from the gas, and the delivering tubes from 
the retorts dip below the surface of this liquid, so that, 
although the gas can bubble freely through it asit issues 
from the retorts, none can return through the tubes 
while the retorts are open for a fresh charge. The aque- 
ous portion of the liquid deposited in the hydraulic 
main is called the ammoniacal liquor, from its consist- 
ing chiefly of a solution of various salts of ammonia, 
principally the sesquicarbonate; sulphide, cyanide, and 
sulpho-cyanide of ammonium are also found in it. From 
the hydraulic main the gas passes into the condenser, d, 
which is a series of bent iron tubes kept cool either by 
the large surface which they expose to the air. or some- 
times by a stream of cold water. In these are deposited 
the remaining water and any of tho volatile hydro-car- 
bons and sults of ammonia that escaped condensation in 
the hydraulic main. As the ammouiacal salts are not 
completely removed in the condenser, it is usually 
necessary to pass the gas through a or case 
containing fragments of coke, over which a stream of 
water is allowed to trickle in order to absorb the remain- 
ing ammoniacal vapors. The gas is now passed through 
the lime-purifier, e, in order to absorb the carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. The lime-purifier is an iron 
box, in which the gas is made to pass over a mixture of 
8laked lime and sulphate of iron (green vitriol or cop- 
peras), mingled with saw-dust, to prevent their caking 
together; or sometimes it is a vessel in which a mixture 
of hydrate of lime and water is kept in a state of agita- 
tion while the gas is passing through it. The next 
operation, which is often omitted, is to pass the gas 
through dilute sulphuric acid, to remove the last por- 
tions of ammonia. The purified gas now passes into the 
gas-holder, (g.) from which it is supplied for consumption, 
The general shape of gas-holders is that of a cylinder, 
closed at the top, and floating or suspended with its 
open end in a reservoir of water. Since, with a given 
surface, a cylinder has the greatest capucity when its 
height is equal to g its diameter, the gas-holders are 
generally so constructed. They are made of sheet-iron 
plates,.riveted, and conted with tar on both sides to 
make them gas-tight. They are suspended in the water 
by means of chains, and counterbalanced and guided by 
weights and wheels, so as to rise and fall with ease. 
Two tubes pass under and through the water, reaching 
above its surface into the hollow of the gas-holder. One 
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Fig. 1128. — TELESCOPE GAS-HOLDER, 


of these, h, admits the gas from the purifiers, and the 
other, k, carries it off for use. As gas is admitted to the 
gas-holder ‘t rises in the water; and by lessening the 
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counterbalancing weight, it presses 
is forced out through the k to 
the gus is discharged, the ìs with 
ready to receive a fresh supply of gas. Most. 
have a number of holders — some filling 
are emptying; and most holders are furnished with 
contrivance for indicating the exact quan of 
which they contain. The € i 
. Ó— 

nan ie one ve al col 
less space of ground. . P HE 
concentric cylinders, the bottoms and 
except the u one, are furnished with 
in opposite tions, — the flanges at 
ing outward and upward, and the oneat 
inward and downward. When the 
the innermost cylinder rises first; — 
reaches nearly to the surface of the * 
flange cutches the flange of the next cylinder, 
also rises, — and this in, turn lifts the next, 
The escape of gas and the admission of air are prevented 
by the lower flange taking up a quantity of water, which 
acts as a water-lute. The temperatureat which the 
is produced should be regulated with great care, If — 
low, the coal distils into the tar, and the gas is dimin- 
ished in quantity and impaired in quality. If too high, 
the retorts are quickly burned out, and the olefiant 
the most valuable constituent of the Ens, is decamponed, 
The use of the gases produced by the dis- 
tillation of coal for the pui of illumination is of 
modern invention; but so long as 1688 Rev. Dr. 
Clayton, dean of Kildare, described the method of 
bladders with what he called the spírit-of coal, 
by distilling coal in a retort upon un fire. | 
says: “1 have frequently taken one of 
and pricked a hole therein with a pin, and 
gently the bladder near the flame of a candle, till 
once took fire, it would then continue flaming until a 
the spirit was compressed out of the bladder; 
was the more surprising because no one could discern 
any difference between these bladders and those that 
were filled with common air.“ In 1792, Mr. Wm. Mur- 
doch, of Redruth, in Cornwall, constructed a small gus 
apparatus, and in 1798 a larger and 
for lighting Boulton and Watt's large factory at 
near Birmingham, which, on the oceasion of the peace 
of Amiens in 1802, was publicly illuminated by this 
means. In 1803-4 the Lyceum tre in London was 
lighted by gas, and in 1813-14 Westminster- 
and part of the streets of London were illuminated. 
the same means. From that time its use steadily in- 
creased, until now it has become in the towns 
and cities of the civilized world. the United States 
attempts were made to introduce gas about the = 
1821. It began to be used in Boston in 1822 in New 
York in 1827, and in Philadelphia in 1885. the 

best foreign cannel-coal are sometimes ae 

as 15,000 cubic feet of gas ton; but from the 

in ordinary use, 9,000 to 1: feet per ton is »n avernge 

yield. The price of gas varies of course with the cost of 

coal and labor. It from $2.00 to $4.00 per 1,00 

cubic feet in the principal cities. In some of the: 

towns, where the — is less, the mh 

considerably higher. The illuminating power of gas 

ascertained by comparing the flame of a 

suming a given number of cubic feet per 

of a spermaceti candle burning a given nt 

r hour. A burner consuming 5 feet of 
as an illuminating power equal to that of 

20 candles, each burning 120 grains hour, 

be used on railroad-cars and steamboats 

ing it in strong cylinders. The flow from 

lated by an arrangement that enlarges 

for its escape as the pressure diminishes. 

extensively used for heating purposes, and various burn- 

ers and stoves are contrived for this 2 VP olas 

cent improvements in the manufacture of gas by what 

is known as the Lowe ss, after the inventor, T. 8. 

Lowe, of Pa., by the introduction of crude vum 

and the decomposition of steam, will mai 

the cost of manufacture — it is claimed, to as low as 50 
. cents per 1,000 feet. (See ILLUMINATION.) 
Gns'-mnin, n. One of the chief or main 

veying gas from the works, and with which 

service pipes are connected by nozzles, " ' 
Gns'-meter, n. [Gas, and Gr. metron, a measure.) An 

apparatus used for measuring the volume of « 

term is usually restricted to an instrument in 

uring the illuminating gas supplied to consumers. The 

wet meter consists of a drum, into 4 
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wheels on the face of the meter, by which the 
consumption is noted, The dry meter consists of a ves- 
sel in which the gas is introduced into cham- 
bersof definite volume, the alternate nsion and 
traction of which are registered by _ The 
dry meter has the advantage of not freezing im winter, 
and the gas in passing through it takes up no additional 
moisture to be condensed in the pipes. i 
Gasometer. n. A term often to the Ens. holder 
in gas-works: but it more |y means a smaller and 
more delicately constructed instrument, capable of ac- 
curately measuring the quantity of gas ng into and 
out of it. They are sometimes co: ed of glass and 
iron, and contain mercury instead of water, so as to be 
used for gases that absorb water. Ah re 
Gasomet'ric, a. Relating or pertaining to the meas- 


urement of gases. . 
Gasom'etry, n. [Fr.gazometrie.] Art or practice of 
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the measurement of gases and aériform fluids. See Ex- 


pIOMETRY. 
Gas’oscope, n. Hus. and Gr. seopeo, to behold.) An 
paratus for indicating the presence of bi-carburetted 


AP rs gen gas iu buildings, mines, or other places. 

Gn - „. . (Dan. gisp, a gasp, gispe, to gasp; Teel. 
JEP T to open the mouth widely; allied to gape.) To 
open the mouth wide in catching the breath or in labo- 
rious respiration, particularly iu dying; to labor for 


breath; to pant violently. 
** The sick for air before the portal gasp." — Dryden. 

—To long ater with panting eagerness ; as, * they gasped 
after their liberty.” — Spectator. 

=v, a. ‘Lo emit, as breath, by opening wide the mouth 

conv tal sively ; — used with ouf, «way, or forth; as, “he 
gasps away his breath.” — Dryden. 

Gasp. 7?- Act of opening the mouth to catch the breath; 
the sbort catch of the breath in the agonies of death ; 
labored or spasmodic respiration. 

4^ M c» ra tx gu to the latest gasp cried out for Warwick.“ — Shaks. 


At tee last gasp, in great extremity; at the point of 


dent ix “ His name is at last gasp." — Shaks, 

Gaspar ila, or GasPARIL'Lo, in Florida, the name of 
a sond and island on the W. coast, near Charlotte 
Harbor- 

Gas’ p> za & Strait, a passage with a width of abt, 60 m., 
in the islands of Banca and Billiton in the China Sea. 
Gaspé, a dist, of prov. of Quebec, containing the cos, of 
Bona v erature and Gaspé, on the S. shore of the St. Law- 

rence Ri ver. 

An E. SO,, comprising the peninsula of that name; area, 
about 4,063 sq.m. Rivers. St. Louis, Magdelvine, York, 
St. Jotsre’s, and Mal Bay rivers. Surface, broken; soil, 
infertile. Cap. Gaspé. Pop. abt. 15,600 

— or G a s PÉ BASIN, a town, port of entry, and tho cap. of 
the abo ve co., on Gaspé Bay, about 496 m. E. by N. of 


Quebec. . 
Gas’ per, in Olio, a township of Preble co.; pop. about 
1400. . 


Gas’ pe we, (Grnnd,)an island of S. America, in the Gulf 
of Parize, off the N. W. extremity of the island of Trinidad. 

Gas Port. in New York, a post-village of Niagara co., 
abt. 30 waa. N. N. E. of Buffalo. 

Gas'-m-«-zzulator,n. See Gas-covernor. 

Gas’- re € ort, n. A form of retort used in the manufac- 
ture of gas. 

Gassen di. Pierre, a French philosopher and mathe 
Maticizaza, B. in 1592, at Chantersier, near Digno; in the 
words Of Tennemann, the most learned among the phi- 
losophe rs, and the ablest philosopher among the learned, 
of the seventeenth century. In speculative thinking, 
. represented the Sensational School, of which he may 
be considered the founder in modern times; as such, he 
may stared against the Meditations of Descartes. In the 
eager p»«»lemics between these remarkable men, the criti- 
cal question of Sensationalisin, almost in the form in 
which it still presents itself, was fairly raised; it must 
be corace-ded that the temper and moderation lay with 
G., al though, in the estimation of the writer of this no- 
tice, tl weight of argument belonged to his illustrions 
oppomermt. During the disputation, Gassendi had the 
merit of insisting that every mental conception of Prin- 
ciple à: necessarily preceded by the fact of an Erperi- 
ence, z& m assertion by no means sufficient to establish 
his philosophy, but remarkable as having first given ex- 
PressiOm toa maxim now held alike by Sensationalists 
and Idea lists,—that in sensation is the beginning or 
the occasion of all knowledge: a maxim of which Des- 
cartes hi rnself, perhaps, saw enough to render unjustifi- 
able He's subsequent singular misrepresentation of 
the doctrine of innate ideas. This proposition granted, 
however, it in no wise follows, as G. contended, that the 
conte met of sensation is the measure of human knowl- 

Ses Or that an Absolute and Necessary Truth is a mere 
glneral ization. Rational Psychology, according to Des- 
cartes, c«ntradicts this: the attributes of universality 
and T SCesssity cannot attach to simple generali H 
Me these attributes belong to many of our ideas, It is 
WIL x-equisite to say that the dispute thus raised 
Scan = Still; nay, the student desirous to master it will 
= wooly find better instructors than Descartes and G. 
per 10 0 = one of our most distinguished reformers, ata 
of x 1l nen many great minds pushed forward the work 

©forrn,—claiming independence for thought. It 
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pected, he adopted the Copernican system of the Uni- 

Verse, cautiously but intelligently; and greatly con- 

tributed to bring about a right understanding of its 

significance. He was a friend aud correspondent of Gali- | 
leo; he avowed himself the disciple of Bacon, and un- 

QUE tomy his writings prepared the way for those of 
: G5 personal character was of the highest order; 

geutle, serene, and dignified; modest, notwithstanding 

his wide repute; impartial und forbeariug. D. in Paris, 

10 

Uns sing. n. (Manuf.) The process of singeing net, 

lace, &c., in order to remove the hairy filaments from 

the cotton ;— performed by passing the material be- 

tween two rollers, and exposing it to the action of a 

large number of minute jets of flame. — Simmonds. 

Gas'sin's Landing, in Louisiana, a post-oflice of 

St. Charles parish. 

Gas’sy, a. Full of gas; gaseous; — hence, inflated ; bom- 

bastical; full of empty and insincere talk. 

Gas'-tnr, n. Sune as COAL-TAR, q. v. 

Gns'teropod, n. Gr. gaster, stomach, and pous, podos, 

foot ; i. e., belly-footed.] (Zoól.) One of the Gasteropoda. 

Gasterop'oda, . pl. (Zu.) A class of molluscous 
animals which move from place to place by means of a 
fleshy dise, or foot situated under the abdomen. The 
greater part of these mollusca consist of animals in- 
habiting a univalve shell, which is cone-shaped aud 
rolled into a spiral; and of such the snail is a familiar 
specimen. Some species, on the contrary, have no 
shell; of which the slug is an example. The body is 
elongated, and terminated in front by n head, more or 
less developed, with à mouth provided with from two to 
six tentacula; the back is enveloped in a mantle, which 
secretes the shell; and the belly is covered on its under 
side by the fleshy mass of the foot. In most aquatic 
Gasteropoda whose shell is spiral, there is a horny or 
calcareous dise, called the operculum, which is attached 
to the hinder part of the foot, and is used for closing 
the entrance of the shell when the animal withdraws 
itself. Some of the Gasteropoda inhabit fresh waters, 
but most of them are murine animals. The class is 
composed of three orders: GASTEROPODA PROPER, HETER- 
opopa, and PTEROPODA. 

Gnsterop'odous, a. 
Gasteropods, 

Gas'ton, in Alabama, a post-office of Sumter co. 

Gas’ton, in Jwa, a post-village of Fremout co, abt. 5 
m. N. of Nebraska City, Nebraska. 

Gas’ton, in N. (urolina, a S.W. co., bordering on 8. 
Carolina; area, abt. 250 sq. m. Rivers. Great Catawba 
and S. Catawba rivers, Surface, diversified; sou, fertile. 
Cap. Dallas. 

—A village of Northampton co., on the Roanoke River, 
abt. 55 m. N.N.E. of Raleigh. 

Gastral’gia, (-)é-a,) n. [Or. gaster, stomach. and algos, 
pain.) (ed.) Impaired appetite, with gnawing or 
burning pain in the stomach or epigastrium. Dungtisom. 

Gns'tric, a. [Gr. gaster, the stomach.) (Anat.) Per- 
taining to the stomach. 

Gas'tric Juice, n. (Physinl.) The digestive fluid 
secreted by the lining membrane of the stomach. It is 
a clear, transparent fluid, a little saltish, and containing 
hydrochloric and lactic acids, also a peculiar organic 
substance called pepsine, q. v. The G. J. dissolves the 
food in the stomach, reducing the nutritious portions 
of it to a state fit for absorption into the system, See 
DIGESTION. 

Gns'tricism, n. [Fr. gastricisme.] (Med.) A theory 
which refers most diseases to disorder in the digestive 
passages, or gastric region, — Dunglison. 

Gastriloquist, n. [Fr. gastrilojue, from Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and Lat. loquor.) A ventriloquist. 

Gnstril'oquous, a. Ventriloquous, (R.) 

Gastril'oquy, n. Ventriloquy. 

€Gastri'tis, (Gas’tro-enteri‘tis,) n. [Gr.] (ed.) 

Inflammation of the stomach. It is known by pain in the 

epigastric region, (increased when anything is taken into 

the stomach,) vomiting and hiccough; the pulse small 
and hard; and general prostration of strength, attended 
by fever and anxiety. It is produced by poisous of 
various kinds taken into the stomach, as arsenic or cor- 
rosive sublimate; by food of an improper nature; by 
draughts of any cold liquid when the body is much 
heated, Itis a rapid and very dangerous disease, and 
requires prompt measures to be adopted. The means 
employed are copious and repeated general bleeding; 


Belonging or relating to the 


ther. be forgiven, perhaps, that in his early work against 
fite chee ority of Aristotle he was not careful to sepa- 
wretch... true doctrines of the immortal Stagyrite from 
A and sapless formule deduced from him by the 

— een ; or that in his youthful zeal he failed to ap- 
80 ma ‘with rightful respect that great Shade to which 
on — ages have done willing reverence. His attack 
ac St tle is the weakest of his writings, and cannot 
“4 x i t ted of rashness ; nevertheless, he was not want- 

XN X «*spect for antiquity, — wituess his treatment of 
27?4.$. Ilis life of this philosopher is one of the best 
NROS t. appreciatory meuioirs, among the many that 
**«*n given of him; he wrote it con amore, The 
© Philosophy suited G.'s predilections; and one 
ts the just ardor with which he vindicates the char- 
mina, "Of his master, and clears his doctrines from vulgar 
was © Prehension. G.'s attachment to physical inquiries 
bor SOng: although not an original discoverer, the 
right ©f no man of that day contributed more to diffuse 
qni Principles regarding the method of physical in- 
8 In this department, his superiority to the Car- 
too ins cannot be questioned; Descartes himself knew 
wh ttle of that sphere of pure Induction, within which 
E We term Law or general Truths can be nothing 
9*her than generalizations. As might have boen ex- 
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the application of leeches to the epigastrium, followed 
by fomentations or the hot bath, after which a large 
blister may be applied. When acrid substances have 
been taken, mucilaginous drinks may be of use to aid 
their evacuation and protect the stomach, and when it 
arises from active poisons, the stomach-pump may re- 
quire to be used. 

Gas'trocele, n. [Gr. gaster, and kéle, tumor.) ( Med.) 
Hernia formed by the stomach through the upper part 
of the linea alba. 

Gastrocephali'tis, n. (Gr. gaster, kephalé, head, and 
itis.) (Med.) Inflammation of the stomach and head. 

Gastrodyn‘ia, n. [Gr. gaster, and odyne, pain.) (Med.) 
Sune ns GASTRALGIA, & v. 

Gastrol'ogy, n. [Gr. gaster, and logos, speech.] A 
treatise on the stomach. 

Gastrone' mius, n. [Gr. gaster, the stomach; kneme, 
the leg.] (Anat.) The belly or calf of the leg; the term 
is also applied to two of the muscles of that part. The 
gastromemius externus arises by two distinct heads from 
the iuner and outer condyles of the os femoris, which 
unite a little below the joint, and below it unites with 
the gastrimemius internus, to form the tendon Achilles. 
The gastronemius internus, called also the soleus, is sit- 


uated immediately under the above, and rises by two! 
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heads from the posterior part of the head of the fibula 
and the upper aud posterior part of the tibia, The use 
of both these muscles is the same; namely, to raise the 
heel and extend the foot. 

Gus“ tronome, Gastron'omer, n. (Gr. gaster, and 
nomns, u rule.) An epicure; a gourmand; one who is 
fond of good eating; à gourmet; a glutton. 

Gastronomic, Gastronom'ienl, a. [Fr. gas- 
tronomique.| Having reference or pertaining to gas- 
tronomy ; as, the gastronomic art. 

Gastron’‘omist, n. A gastronome ; a bon-vivant. 

Gastron'omy, n. (Fr. gastronomie, from Gr. gustro- 

nomia — gaser, the belly, and nomos, a rule.) Cookery 

is the art of preparing food so as to render it fit for 
digestion by the human body; and gastronomy is the 
science of good living, or of enjoying plentifully, though 
with prudent moderation, the pleasures of the table. 

Between cookery and gastronomy stands the cook, the 

greatest, or at least the most usetul, of all functionaries, 

if we consider that there cannot be n sound mind where 
the stomach is not in a healthy condition, and that the 

Cook is its great ruler. We therefore propose to illus- 

trate in this article cookery, cooks, and gastronomy, as 

things essentially connected and almost inseparable. It 
appears that the attractive luxuries of the table were 
first appreciated by the Assyrians and the Persians, 
those voluptuous Asiatics who, by reason of the ener- 
vating mildness of their climate, were powerless to resist 
sensual seductions. Greece, “beloved daughter of the 
gods," speedily embellished the culinary art with all the 
exquisite delicacy of her poetic genius. Rome was lon 
renowned for her austere frugality; and it is remarked 
that during more than five centuries the art of making 
bread was there unknown, which says little for her 
civilization and intelligence. Subsequently, the con- 
quest of Greece, the spoils of the subjugated world, 
and the peculiar refinement of the Syracusans, gave to 
the conquered nations, says Juvenal, a complete revenge 
on their conquerors. The unheard-of excesses of the 
table swallowed up patrimouies which seemed to be 
inexhaustible, and illustrious gourmands obtained a dur- 
able bnt sad renown. A passage in Macrobius, (a curious 
monument of Roman cookery,) gives the following ac- 
count of a supper given by the pontiff Lentulus on th 

day of his reception: — The first course (ante-ciena) was 
composed of sea-hedgehogs, raw oysters in abundance, 

and all sorts of shell-fish, and asparagus. The second 
course comprised a fine fatted pullet, a fresh dish of 
oysters and other shell-fish, different kinds of dates, 
univalvular shell-fish (as whelks, conchs, &c.), more 
oysters (but of different kinds), sea-nettles, beccaficoes, 

chines of rocbuck and wild boar, fowls covered with a 

perfumed paste, a second dish of shell-fish, and purples 

—a very costly kind of erustacem. The third and last 

course presented several hors-d’euvre,—a wild boar's 

head, fish; a second set of hors-d'œuvre, — ducks, potted 
river-fish, leverets, roast fowls, and cakes from the 
marshes of Ancona." Many of these delicacies would 
very much surprise an epicurean of the present day, 
particularly if they were offered to him in the order 
indicated by Macrobius. The author of a rare and very 
curious book, Medicus at Palatum, formed the charitable 
project of reconciling medicine and gastronomy, by prov- 
ing that culinary preparations do not poison —as it Las 
been said—the food which nature gives us, and that 
cooks, far from being the destroyers, are the great bene- 
factors of mankind; indeed, it is a common thing in 
men to throw upon cooks all the blame for which they 
ought to accuse their own iutemperauce. Gourmandise 
would never rebel against the kitchen if all polyphayists 
had obtained from the goddess Ceres the gift she granted 
to Pandarea—a celebrated eater, who could pass days 
and nights at table without experiencing the slightest 
inconvenience. Seneca, the atrabilarious preceptor of 
Nerv, combats, it is true, “those dangerous men who 
are busied with a single stomach, and who lay the 
foundation for a train of maladies," ( Epist. 95;) but it 
must be noted that the pedant Seneca, attacked with an 
incurable consumption, could ent but very little, which 
much enraged him, aud that his denunciations of the 
excessive riches and prodigions luxury of the Romans 
of his age neither hindered him from possessing and 
unceasingly adding to a more than royal fortune, nor 
from feeding several thousand slaves, and pompously dis- 
playing in his palace 500 tables of the most elaborate 
workmanship, of the rarest wood, all alike, and orna- 
mented with precious incrustations. (Dio, in Nere. 
How often have people extolled the Lacedemonians an 
their legislator Lycurgus—strange lawgiver of a strange 
people, who never learned to eat, and yet who invented 
the celebrated “ black sauce,” the jus nigrum, for which 
the entrails of the hare served as a foundation. Hence, 
true it is that cookery always preserves certain impre- 
scriptible rights over the most fervent disciples of fru- 
gality. Mankind had long obeyed that imperious and 
periodical necessity which has been called hunger, be- 
fore any one thought to form a code of doctrine calcu- 
lated to guide a sensation which, if its demands be 
judiciously gratified, procures us the most unique and 
lasting pleasures. The primitive nations, no doubt, gave 
themselves up to their mere native gluttony. They 
ate much, but they fed badly. They had no idea of 
gastronomy; and consequently they had no cooks in 
the serious and most complete acceptation of the word, 
Homer's heroes prepared their repasts with their own 
hands, and prided themselves on their culinary talents. 
Ulysses surpassed all others in the art of lighting the 
fire and laying the cloth. (Athen. i. 31.) Patroclus drew 
the wine, and Achilles very carefully turned the spit. 
(Homer. Iliad.) The conquerors of Troy shone more in 
the combat than under the tent which served them as 
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kitchen. At length the aurora of the magian nges began 
to dawn. Man had hitherto known only hunger; he 
was now to become acquainted with sutistying that hun- 
ger on gustatory principles. The king of Sidon learns 
how to eat; and it is Cadmus, grandfather of Bacchus, 
the future founder of Thebes, who takes upon himself 
to instruct his own august palate. In the time of Alci- 
biades the best cooks came from Sicily; Trimialcio was 
one of the most celebrated. Athenzeus tells us that, 
when he could not procure rare aud highly esteemed 
fish, he understood so well how to imitate their form and 
flavor with common fish, that even the most cunning 
epicures were invariably deceived; — which reminds us 
of the cook of Louis XIV., who, on a Good Friday, 
served the king with a dinner, apparently composed of 
poultry and butcher's meat, but which, in reality, con- 
sisted of vegetables only, and prepared, too, au maigre. 
The Romans, inheritors of the luxury of Asia and Greece, 
did not erect a temple to the greedy Adephagia, god- 
dess of good cheer, who possessed altars in Sicily (Ælian. 
Var. Hist. i. 27); but they thought it impossible to re- 
munerate too highly those who knew how to extend the 
limits of the pleasures of the table. Antony gave a 
supper to Cleopatra, nnd that princess praising the ex- 
cellence of the repast, her lover immediately called for 
the cook, and presented him with a city in recompeuse. 
How far the most sumptuous banquets of us moderns 
are behind the most modest collations of Greece and 


Rome! Lucullus caused to be served to Cicero and 
Pompey a little ambigu, which cost $5,000. There 
were only three of them to partakeof it! The Emperor 
Claudius had generally guests at his table (Sueton. 
in Claud. 32). Vitellius did not spend less than $16,000 
upon each of his repasts, and the composition of his 
favorite dishes required that vessels should regularly ply 
between the Gulf of Venice and the Straits of Cadiz, in 
the pursnit of delicacies (Sueton. Dio). Galba break- 
fasted before daybreak, and the breakfast would have 
enriched a hundred families. JElius Verus invented 
the pentapharmacum, a kind of macédoine, composed 
of sows' Ranks, pheasants, peacocks, ham, and wild 
boars’ flesh (Spartian. In Vero, 5). Geta insisted upon 
having as many courses as there were letters in the 
alphabet, and each of these courses must contain all the 
viands whose name began by the same letter. These 
follies continued to astonish the world until the moment 
when Rome crumbled beneath the invincible weight of 
that horde of barbarians which Divine vengeance re- 
served for the punishment of unheard-of crimes. But 
the culinary art always survives revolutions and ruins 
of empires. Modern Italy inherited the wrecks of Ro- 
man cookery, and, thanks to her, Europe is at the pres- 
ent day acquainted with the delights of good cheer, and 
the charm of joyous and digestible repasts. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, poultry, butchers’ meat, and roast game, were 
never eaten dry, as they are now, any more than fried 
fish. There were different suuces for all those dishes, 
and even for the different parts of each animal. The 
cooks of those days strove to acquire a reputation by 
inventing strange and grotesque sauces, which had no 
other merit than that of being surprising and difficult 
to make, as, for example, eggs cooked on the spit; butter 
fried or roasted, &c. e recognize in some of our 
most common ragofts those of which our ancestors 
were &0 fond in the Middle Ages, such as the beuf à la 

à la persillade, au vinaigre et persil, le miroton de 
bauf, veau percé de gros et ricassée de poulet, blan- 

de veau rôti; but we have lost the pot pourri, 
composed of beef, veal, mutton, bacon, and vegetables, 
and the galimafré (gallimaufry), a kind of fricassée 
of fowl, seasoned with wine, verjuice, and spices, and 
thickened with the famous sauce Cameline. The cooks 
frequently placed on their masters’ tables ragoís and 
other dishes borrowed from other nations; as, for exam- 
ple, a German brouet, n Flemish chaudeau, eggs à la Flo- 
rentine, and partridges d la Catalane. They knew the 


Pig. 1129. — JEWISH SUPPER. 


olla, a mixture of all sorts of vegetables cooked with 
different kinds of meats, an invention of the Spaniards, 
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as well as the ragout of fowl called à la Chipolata, and 
the Aenegfes, a kind of forced-meat balls made of bread 
and meat, tọ which the Suabians are very partial, and 
the piluu, a dish of mutton, fowl, and rice, borrowed 
from the Turks.—The Jews originally sut down to their 
meals; but when they became subject to Persia, they 
laid on couches at their repasts (see Fig. 1129), like 
their conquerors, and other Oriental nations from whom 
the Greeks and Romans borrowed their custom (Hor. 
Sat. ix. 8,9). The most distinguished place was at the 
head of the table, at the extremity of the room, near 
the wall. Under the reign of Solomon, the Hebrews 
still used seats. The Egyptians were early acquainted 
with the effeminate sumptuousness of table couches 
(Petron. à Nodot. tom. i. p. 124). Homer's heroes sat 
down to table, and Alexander the Great appears to haye 
preserved the custom. That prince, giving a repast to 
10,000 persons, caused all to be seated in silver arm- 
chairs, covered with purple. Italy always imitated 
Greece, and like her had table couches, which at first 
were used only by men; a feeling of propriety interdicted 
their use.by women. But the relaxation of morals, 
seconded by fashion, soon banished this seeming reserve, 
and the two sexes could only eat in a reclining posture. 
(Athen. iv.) Among the Persians, the middle place was 
reserved for the king. In Greece the most distinguished 
3 occupied the head of the table. The Celts 
seated themselves at their repasts on hay, before very 
low tables; the Belgians reclined on a kind of couch; 
the Gauls on the skins of dogs or wolves ( Martial. xiii. 44). 
As an example of the magnitude and component sub- 
stances of a dinuer of the Middle Ages, we give the fol- 
lowing bill of fare of the banquet given by the great 
Ear! of Warwick (the“ King-maker ") on the occasion 
of his brother's installation as Archbishop of York, in 
1479: 300 qrs. of wheat; 300 tuns of ale; 104 tuns of 
wine; 1 pipe of spiced wine; 10 fat oxen; 6 wild bulls; 
300 pigs; 1,004 wether sheep; 300 hogs; 3,000 calves; 
300 capons; 100 roast peacocks; 200 cranes; 200 kids; 
2,000 chickens; 4,000 pigeons; 4,000 rabbits; 4,000 
ducks; 204 bitterns; 400 herons; 200 pheasants; 500 
partridges; 5,000 woodcocks; 400 plovers ; 100 curlews ; 
100 quails; 100,000 eggs; 200 roes; 4,000 roebucks; 155 
hot venison pasties, and 4.000 cold ditto; 1.000 dishes 
of jellies; 2,000 hot custards, and 4,000 cold ditto; 400 
tarts; 300 pikes (fish); 300 bream; 8 seals, and 4 por- 
poises, Atthis monster * spread," the earl himself acted 
as steward; the Earl of Bedford was treasurer, and Lord 
Hastings, comptroller, with many other noble officers; 
1,000 servitors or waiting-men ; 62 chief cooks, and 515 
under-cooks and scullious.—An inexhaustible fund of 
information respecting G. and the noble art of cookery 
may be found in the works of Brillat Savarin ( Physio- 
logie du Goût), Ude, Carême, Francatelli, Soyer, aud 
Baron Brise. 

Gns'tropod, n. (Zoll.) See GAsTEROPOD, 

Gastrop’odous, a. e as GASTEROPODOUS, 9. v. 

Gastroraphy, (gas-trór'a-f?,) n. [From Gr. gaster, 
and raphe, a sewing.] (Surg.) The operation of sewing 
up wounds of the abdomen. 

Gnstrot'omy, n. [Gr. gaster, and tomé, a cutting.] 
(Surg.) Ihe operation of cutting into the abdomen, — an 
operation sometimes resorted to in desperate cases, as 
when, in consequence of a rupture of the uterus, the 
child escapes into the peritoneal cavity. 

Gas’-water, n. Water through which illuminating 
has passed from the retorts to the gasometer, used as 
manure.-—Simmonds, 

Gas’-works, n. pl. A place or works where gas is 
manufactured. 


| Gat, imp. of GET, q. v. 


Ga'ta, (Cape,) a headland of Spain, on the coast of 
Granada, bounding the bay of Almeria; Lat. 86° 43 N., 
Lon. 2° 22’ W. 

Gateh'ell ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of York co. 

Gate, n. [A. S. geat, gat; Dut. gat, a hole; Icel, 
gata, a way, path; Sansk. gartd, a way; root gd, to go.] 
A large door which gives entrance into a walled city or 
large edifice; also, the entrance; a frame of timber, 
iron, &c., which opens or closes a passage into any inclo- 
sure; also, the passage.— The frame which shuts or 
stops the passage of water through a dam, lock, &c.; 
an avenue. 

(Seript.) Power; dominion. 
The gates of hell shall not prevail against it." — Matt. xvi. 18. 
(Founding.) The gutter or ridge through which the 
molten metal is poured.— Simmonds. 

In Scotland, a provinciulism for a way, path, or passage. 

Gated, a. Having gutes. 

Gate’-house, ». A structure forming the entrance to 
& park, or nobleman's demesne. (Now generally called 
lodge.) — A house forming an entrance toa private man- 
sion, or to any palace, public building, &c. 

Gate house, a river-port of Scotland, co. Kirkend- 
bright, on the Fleet, 28 m. S. W. of Dumfries. Trude. 
Agricultural. Pop. 1,798. 

Gate‘less, a. Having no gate. 

Gates, Horatio, an American officer, B. in England, 1728. 
Jle served with distinction in the British army till the 
year 1763, when he bought an estate in Virginia, where 
he resided until the organization of the continental 
army in 1773. Appointed adjutant-general with the 
rank of brigadier, he accompanied Washington to 
Cambridge in July, 1775, and, in June, 1776, received 
thechief command of the army which had just retreated 
from Canada. In Oct., 1777, the surrender of the British 
army at Saratoga gave to him a brilliant military repute, 
goon after blasted by the disastrous battle of Camden, 
Aug. 1780. He was then superseded by Gen. Greene, and it 
was only after the surrender of Cornwallis that he was 

restored: to his military position. On the conclusion of 
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Gates' head, a borough of Engl 
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peace, he returned to his estate in Vi whence, 
after emancipatiny all his slaves, he MU Lt the city 
of New ** D. 1806. 
Gates, in Missouri, a post-office of Newton co. E 
Gates, in N. Carolina, a. N. N. E. co, bordering on Vit- 
ginia; area,ubt, 600 sq.m. Rivers, Nottoway, 
riu, and Chowan rivers. Surface, level; — 
n „ abt. 8,443. 
al n New York, a post-township of Monroe co,, abt. 
‘r . abt, 2,710. — 


m. n. W. am ^ 
ates, or Gates? Milis, in a of 
Cuyahoga co on the Chagrin Fred ee or 


Cleveland. 
and, co. Durham, on the 
A MEME pr ie, 2 it from 3 

75 m. N. o udon. „ Iron-smeli work- 
ing, und glass. Prp. 38,337. * * 


Gates'ville, in M Carolina, a port-village, eph of 
Pure = Chowan — — abt, 140 m. hoy. 
ates e, in New York, a vi of E 
ot 53 m: Nw E. of Albany. ndi eee 
ntes'ville, in 7ezas, u t-village, cap. of Coryell 
co., on Leon River, abt. 80 . N. of po : 
Gate’-vein, u. (Anat.) The vena porta, which conveys 
ane blood to the liver, ace wth: a 
nte'-way,n. (Arch) A an arch, or 
through the be some 8 aleo, the gate or 
entrance itself. The gate-ways or gate! | 
Middle Ages were often large and im; struc 
they were erected over the prin entrances ot 
precincts of religious establishments, coll 
sometimes also of the courts of houses, as as cast 
and other fortifications, In military edifices the entr 
usually consists of a single archway, À 
admit carriages, with n strong door, and at each 
end, and a vaulted ceiling pierced wi holes through 
which missiles can be cast upon an enemy; the sides of 
the gateway are generally flanked with large à 
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towers pierced with loop-holes, and the 
minates with a series of machicolations i 
rapets, In civil edifices there is much greater di 
n the forms and architectural 
houses; sometimes they resemble square 
of rather low proportions, with a turret con 
ing a staircase, or with a turret at of the a 
gles, and occasionally at all the four angles; but in tl 
case those on the front are generally the nd t! 
most ornamental. When the building is of | 
height to allow of it, there is generally a room over t 
archway, with one or more large windows. i 
represents the fine gateway of Brasenose College, at 
Oxford. ' UL 
Gath, a city of the Philistines, and one of on 
rincipalities, It was the home of Goliath, and he 
David sought a refuge from Saul. Its inhabitants were 
——— post-office of Johnson eo. - : 
n Mi: a co. 2 
Sende o Kekse RAE — 
band er: 
and probably to Gr. ageiró, to bri together, 
tolead.] To bring together; to collect; to. 
to amass ; to congregate; to muster; to assemble. 
„And Belgium's capital bad then 
Her — aud pueri c ai Byron. 
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€Gau'dy, a. Showy: pompous; splendid; ostenta- 

tiously fine; gay beyoud the simplicity of nature or 
taste. 
* Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold.“ — Phillips. 

—Gay; merry; festive. 

„Let's have one other gaudy night." — Shaks. 

—n. A feast; a festival; a day of revelry. (Oxf. Univ.) 

Gauffer, v. a. [Fr. gaufrer, to figure, or work figures 
on cloth, velvet, &c.; from Sp. guafla; L. Lat. gajlum. 
Cf. Eng. woffle, q. v.] To gotfer; to plait; to crimp; to 
flute. 

Gauffering, n. A manner of plaiting or crimping, 
where the fates are unusually wide. 

Gauge, (guge,) v.a. [Fr. jauger, a word of uncertain 
etymology; possibly from Lat. qualificare.) 'To measure 
or ascertain the contents of a cask or vessel. — 'l'o meas- | 
ure in respect to proportion, capacity, or power; to esti- 
mate; to measure. 

Taking measure or gauging his heroes." — Pope, 

—n. [D. Fr. gauge; Fr. jauge, the instrument with which 
a cask is measured.) An instrument or apparatus for 
measuring auy special force or dimension; thus we have 
pressure-G., wind-G, (see ANEMOMETER), rain-G. (d. v.), 
wire-G., button-G., &c. The simplest form of gauge of 
dimensions is the common wire-G., by which the diam- 
eter of wire is measured. It is simply an oblong plate 


by which the art can be practised by any one of moder- 
ate intelligence. The instrument usually employed is 
tlie G. rod, or diagonal rod, by which the contents of a 
cask are inferred from its diagonal length, measured 
from the bung-hole to the extremity of the opposite 
stave at the head. A scale of inches, for taking the nieas- 
ure of the diagonal, is described on one face of a square 
rule, usually about four feet long; and on the opposite 
face is a scale expressing the corresponding conteuts 
of the cask in gallons. Although this method, obvi- 
ously, can only give approximate results, yet, by using 
larger sliding-rules for calculation, and the aid of habit, 
derived from experience, it is possible to attain con- 
siderable accuracy in measuring the contents of casks, 
which do not depart from a given standard of form. 

Gnau'ging- a n. See GAUGING. 

Gaul, u. [Lat. Gallia.) This name, when used alone, 
was applied to that part of W. Europe bounded N. and 
W. by the sea, S. by the Pyrenees, and E. by the Alps 
and the Rhine, thus comprising modern France, Bel- 
gium, and a part of Switzerlund, Germany, and Holland. 
Nevertheless, in modern langunge, the name is generally 
applied exclusively to France. — See GALLIA. 

Gaulish, a. Pertaining to ancient Gaul, or to modern 
France. 

Gau'ley Bridge, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 

of steel, with notches of different widths cut upon the uta hae attie Junction of ey err and New or 

edge; these are numbered, and the size of the wire is Gaule “Ri 2 in W. Tirini ander iÈ N 

determined by trying it in the different notches until Eanaw ive in Fayett 92 8 bi 36. bet Charles- 

the one is found which it exactly fits, The thickness of ee ee ee ee ate HIE ee 


h ton. 
sheet-metal is tried by the sme G. A very elegant and 
delicate G. has recently come into use for measuring Gault, (gawl) (Geol.) A local name fora series of dark 


watch-glasses, and is applicable to many other purposes. sapere eror Hsu 95 n 
pwan Oblong piece of no Cambridge and Folkestone. The word G. is a provin- 
rid oe, dre Bead kA en cial term for the clay itself, which is much used for 
Manne that they shall be brickmaking. ie N marine shells, and decom- 
185 nos poses into a very fertile soil. 
inclined ah uf bands d (fic: Gaulthe’ria, ». (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Eri- 
1131) Now, let ‘tis su spose cace, the fruit of which is a 5-valved capsule, covered 
the angle tobe piis that with the enlarged and fleshy tube of the calyx. They 
the stange beten e And are natives of temperate regious. G. procumbens (see 
Sen d: füclies* ind that be Fig. 144) is a common plant in this country as far south 
tween biaud d M 1 inch as Virginia, and bears the names of J'artridge-berry, 
while the lengths d b and cd Deer-berry, Winter Green, Bozx-berry, Checker-berry, 
are 10 dishes It is evident and Mountain Tea. It is about 4 or 6 inches in height, 
that for avery inch of dà: with small whitish flowers and red berries, which are 
KODE koma and toward b eatable, but not safe in any considerable quantity, be- 
and d, there will be a nar- cause of the pungent volatile oil which they contain. 
3 1 Brandy in which they have been steeped is used as a 
rowing equal to Pg of an tonic. The whole plant has an agreeable aromatic 
inch; and for every tenth of odor and taste, owing to the presence of volatile oil, 
an inch of such descent which, when extracted, is used in medicine as a stimu- 
there will be a narrowing of lant, also by druggists for flavoring syrups, and to a 
thy of an inch, and so on: considerable extent in perfumery, under the name of 
thus we may, by graduating Oil of Winter Green. Tho leaves are used both as an 
downwards from ac to bd, Fig. 1131. astringent and as a stimulant; and an infusion of them 
measure tenths by units, 


is sometimes used as a substitute for tea. The oil is 
hundredths by tenths, and so on to still finer quantities, 


isomeric with anisic acid. Form. Cjgll50g. 
if required. This is applicable to lengths as well as Gaunt, a. [A. S. gewaman, to lessen, pp. gewaned.] 
diameters, By means of fine screws with large gradu- 


Lean; meagre; thin; attenuated; hollow; empty,—as 
ated heads, small pieces of steel to the one-millionth of 


an animal after long fasting. 
aninch have been measured (see MICROMETER). Pres- ‘Two mastiffs gaunt and grim." — Dryden. 
sure-G., wind-G., &c. will be treated under the special Gauntlet, n. [Fr. gantelel, from gant, a glove.) A 
subjects. 


covering for the hand with metallic plates on the hinder 
(Naut.) The nuniber of feet a ship sinks in the water. 


i! part, worn in former times as part of 
of the S. are a lance, and the bolas, and lasso, with RUE of a ship with respect to another ship and to| the armor of defence. It was (Fig. 


i Sed i 1132) a large leather glove cased with 
And. ie Stak lató Sno rla ip MM OT tho Baa Railroads.) The distanco between the rails. plates of polished iron, along the backs 
perfecti Peas ie bi. AN R cere? sel 105 1 . (Gun) The calibre of a gun. of the fingers and hands, so that when 
weapon com 54 0 0 b T near cod [H2 hed. (Musonry.) A mixture of fine stuff and plaster, or the hand was clenched either on 
like chain abit by x lon the * of lontls ne RU ^| putty and plaster, or coarse stuff and plaster; used in| battle-axe or sword, each piece was 
the largest Auma pd the n lest bird. e an Ther finishing the best ceilings and for mouldings, and some-| so hinged and riveted, that, like the 
effect by throwing it in h TAN A st " ris times for setting walls. shell of a lobster, the member beneath fp 
volve either th E f 5 hl 491% n : Mos i Gauge'able,a. That may be gauged or measured. was defended at all points from assault P 
the animal d 2d ke 1318 2 Md i 1 55 191 525 Gnuge'coek, n. (Mach.) One of the two or three] or danger. It was in former times 
time to vendi 8 dis ich "hs ve s NU vj small cocks fixed in front of the boiler of usteam-engine,| the custom, where one wished satis- 
the bolas, twinin rou 1 tbi bode Bi x 51 a the ſor the pur e of ascertaining the lieight of the water.| faction of an enemy, to throw down 
wings to the id g d bri 41 y» ivo: y 71 to Gauge’-glass, n. (Mach. A strong glass tube, con-] before him the glove, gantelet, and if 
the ground. 1 E. n 9 1 s c s Bot en ipa 19 nected with the boiler of a locomotive-engine by two] he (the adversary) took it up, that 
cast the Tajo. the Bol xd b uds rs eius 1898 d cocks attached to the gauge-cock pedestal. The water| was equivalent to the acceptance of a 
can be used as effe tu "m ` 55 e Bunt is admitted to this tube by the lower cock. the steam by challenge in modern times. 
beasts of pre or in tl e, ve enemy n un that the upper cock, It thus becomes an index to what is —A long glove that covers the wrist; 
wars, the DN is ver formidalt f y TT s Hs li going on inside the boiler, exhibiting the height or agi-| as, a hunting gauntlet. 

the air withi y ans edad nging t tation of the water in it. Asmall cock is placed below —A kind of punishment for soldiers. 

zan es | immense momentum and speed; no agility! the glass for blowing out any sediment which may be] See GANTLET. 

in three d ie and, reno the 1 i 1 deposited in it. Gauntleted, a. Wearing a gauntlet. 

strangulation long before the d MEN ree, d hand Gauge'-point, n. A term used in gauging, to de- Gaunt'Iy, adv. Leauly: meagrely. 

to free himself from the deadly gubrote, Where torture note the diameter of a cylinder whose altitude is 1| Gaun'tree, Gaun'try, n. A frame set up for the 
peer y garmor: ere torture| inch, and its content equal to that of a unit of a given 


inte i A support of barrels or casks; a stillage. 
Pinion the n ro raria] peA proetente or measure, For example, the old wine gallon contained | Gau’ra, n. (Gr. gauros, superb.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
t 281 cubic inches. 


—To pick up; to glean; to harvest; to get in small par- 
cela and bring together; to collect by cropping, picking, 
or plucking, as fruit; to cull; to select. 

** Gather ye rose-buds while ye may.’ — Herrick. 


Tact ; to bring closely together; to pucker; to plait; 
as, to gether cloth or needle-work. 
42 Gathering her brows like gathering storm. — Burns. 

—To collect logically; to deduce by inference; to infer by 

reasoning; to conclude. 
Let me say no more; 
Gather the sequel by that event before." — Shaks. 

To gather breath, to take breath; to suspire ; to recover 
wind ; to take respite. 

Gat ln er- v.n. To assemble; to congregate; to muster; 
to collect; to unite. 

The evening is beginning to gather In." — Hazlitt, 

ro imncrense; to grow larger by accretion of similar 
matter; 45,4 snow-ball gathers by degrees. — To gen- 
erute pus or matter; to come to a head, us a sore; as, a 
gathered finger. — To come to a conclusion ; to make in- 
ference by deduction. 

n. A plait or fold in cloth, made by drawing the thread 
through; a plait; a pucker; a wrinkle. 

Gath’ered, p. a. Assembled; collected; plaited. — 
Drawn by way of inference. 7 

Gnt u erer, n. Ono who collects. 

Gath’ering, u. The act of collecting or assembling. 
— A collection; a crowd; an assembly. — A collection 
of pus ; an abscess. 

( Prenting.) The making up the sheets, after they 
are printed, into a complete set ready for the book- 
binder. 2 

Gatisazis, (gá'te-nai,) an old division of France, now 
subdivided into the departments Loire, Seine-et- Marne, 
Niérre, and Yonne. 

Gatim ean, (gat-e-no')) a river of Lower Canada, rises 
between Lat. 48° and 509 N., and abt. 75° 30^ W., and 
flowing S., enters the Ottawa River opposite Ottawa. 
Length, abt. 300 m. 

Gat’to, Ga to, or Adar rox, a town of W. Africa. See 
BENIN. 

Gatua wn, (o-toon',) in the U. States of Colombia, a river 
of the Isthmus of Pauama, which enters the Chagres 
River abt. 8 m. from the Caribbean Sea. — A town at 
the confluence of Gatun and Chagres rivers. 

Gauche. (gh)a. [Fr., lef-handed.] Unskilful ; awk- 
ward;  unhandy; diffident; ignorant of the rules of 
good breeding and society; as, u gauche manner. 

Gaucherie, (gésh'er-e,) n. An act so awkwardly done 
as to be ridiculous, 

Gau ehos are scattered tribes of Indians, who have 
interniarried among the Spanish descendants, and who, 
mixed in religion as in blood and manners, may be re- 
garded ss the wild sovereigns of those vast plains called 
the Pampas, extending from the Paraguay to the fron- 
tiers of the Gran Chaco. These native G. are pos- 
sessed of wast herds of wild horses and horned cattle, 
and roam over the country in a semi-savage indepen- 
dence. They are the most expert horsemen in the world. 
and keep their hold of the auimal in any position, 
whether under his counter, along his flank, or hanging 
by the bent knee from their courser’s neck. The arms 


GAUNTLETS. 


87 tHeer-work, with a hole in the roof for the escape 
‘© smoke; a pound or enclosure for cattle, called a 
2 z ‘al, adjoins the hut, and the whole is surrounded by 
Gai ence of impenetrable cactus, 
— n. [ Lat. gaudium.] An ornament; a fine thing; 
ything worn as a sign of joy. 
“* All the gaude the simple natives wear." — Dryden. 
Saua'aay, m. See GAUDY, 
8 dens. (St., )a town of France, 
of Ton 1 JA near the Garonne, 48 m. S. W. 
1louse. flanuf. Serge and tape. Pop. 5,781. 
Gau‘dery, n. Finery; ostentatious luxury of dress. 
e 
Gaud’ 


dep. Haute-Garonne, 


With vain show; ostentatiously. 


n. Showiness; tinsel appearance; osten- 


Sau'dish, a. Same as GAUDY, g. v. 
aud'less, a. Void ot ornament. 


The diameter of a cylinder of the 
same capacity, and whose altitude is 1 inch, is 17:15 
inches: which, therefore, is the gauge-point for this 
measure, 

Gauger, (gdjer,) n. An officer whose business is to 
ascertain the contents of casks; a surveying officer un- 
der the board of excise. 

Gauging, (ging.) n. (Com.) The method of deter- 
mining by actual measurement the number of gallons 
contained in vessels intended to hold goods, — chiefly 
casks, barrels, vats, &c. The principal use of G. is in 
the collection of the revenue, in which it is necessary 
to meaaure the bulk of vessels, without disturbing their 
contents. The principles of gauging are those which 
are furnished in geometry for the measurement of 
solids. As, however, the men who are engaged either 
in commerce or by the excise for the purpose of G. are 
not likely, in general, to be acquainted with the princi- 
ples upon which the art depends, a set of technical 
rules und appropriate instruments have been contrived, 
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order Ornagracez, represented in the U. States by two 
species, the most conspicuous of which is G. biennis, the 
Biennial Gaura, found from Canada to Georgia; stem 3 
to 5 feet high; leaves sessile, pale green, acute at euch 
end: flowers numerous, sessile; calyx reddish; beauti- 
ful corolla, at first rose-color, changing to a deep red, 
blossoming in August. 


Gauss, (gows.) KARL FRIEDRICH, a distinguished German 


mathematician and astronomer, B. at Brunswick, 1777. 
While attending the public school of his native city, his 
extraordinary intelligenee attracted the notice of bis 
teacher, on whose representation of his merits to the 
Duke of Brunswick the boy was furnished with the 
means of pursuing his studies, first at the college at 
Brunswick and subsequently at Güttingen. Here ho 
made several of his greatest discoveries in analysis, 
which induced him to make the cultivation of science 
the chief object of his life. Ilis first great work, the 
Disquicitiones Arithmetici, published in 1801, attracted 
the attention of all the scientific world, and stamped its 
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author as one of the most profound and original mathe-| 
maticians of the age. In 1807 he received the appoint: 
ment of Ordinary Professor and Director of the Observa- 
tory at Göttingen, which situation he held for nearly 48 
years. During this long period he guve to the world a| 
host of treatises on pure ni; geodesy, astron- | 
omy,and the cognate sciences, which all bear the iti- 
press of original genius, besides contributing largely to 
scientific journals, and making observations on terres- 
trial magnetism which have proved of great utility to 
the cultivation of science. In fact, there are hardly any 
of the scientific men of Europe or America at the pres- 
ent time, who have not directly or indirectly derived 
great advantage from his labors. D. 1855. 

Gautier, (96-yé¢,) TurorHILe, a French poet and man 
of letters, B. 1^ He had a notion that he was boru to, 
be a painter, but, discouraged by his first attempts, he 
turned his attention to literature. In 1830 he pub- 
lished a firat volume of 'ocsées, tollowed by Albertus, a 
legend in verse, and in 1838 by another poem La Come- 
die dela Mort. Ile has also written numerous novels, 
vaudevilles, books of travel, and critiques. All his works 
contain a manifestation of the love of external beauty, 
aud à worship of forin —art for him being a kind of re- 
ligion. M. Gautier was long connected with the newspaper 
La Presse. from which be transferred his services to the 
Moniteur in 1865. He has travelled in Europe and the 
East, and published accounts of his journeys. He is un- 
questionably the most able critic of art, and one of the 
best French writers of the time Mademoiselle de Man- 
pin, an eccentric aud somewhat licentious novel, was the 
foundation of his literary fame, but prevented him 
from being, elected to the French Academy. D. 1872. 

€Gnutul'co, a harbor of the Mexican Contederation, on 
the Pacilic Ocean, abt. 110-m. S. E. of Oajaca, 

Gauze, ore, n. Fr. gaze.) ( Manuf.) A light trans- 
parent silken fabric, supposed to have derived its name | 
from having first been manufactured at Gaza, a city of 
Palestine. France and Switzerland produce considera- 
ble quantities of G. The openness of texture is obtained 
by crossing the warp threads between each thread of 
the weft, so that the weft passes through a succession 
of loops in the warp, and the threads are thus keptapart, 
without the liability to sliding from their places, which 
would take place if simple weaving were left so loose 
and open. Inferior qualities of G. are made of a mix- 
ture of silk aud cotton. 

uze’-burner, u. An open cylinder surmounted by 

a wire gauze. Placed over a gas-burn- 
er, a supply of gus is drawn in by the 
ascending stream of gas, and the mix- 
ture burns above the gauze with a very 
hot, smokeless flame, the meshes pre- 
ventiug tlie flame from passiug down 
to the gas below. 

Gauze'-wire,n. (Manuf.) A kind of 
open cloth, made of fine wires of copper, 
brass, or iron. 

Gau'zx. 4. Thin as gauze. 

Gavar'ni, the pseadonymic name of 
oue of the most popular of modern : 

French caricaturists, whose real name 
wus SULPICE PAUL CHEVALIER, born in 
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GAUZE-BURNER. 


/Gia'via, a mountain of B 


Ga'vial,n. (Zojl. A gen. of enormous reptiles, family 


|Gnwelghur,an elit 


Gawk,n. A. S. yeuc.) A cuckoo. 

—A fool; a simpleton; an imbecile. 

Gaw'ky, d. Awkward; clumsy; clownish; foolish. 
—n. A person who is uwk ward and ridiculous, either trom 


Gawn, n». [Corruption of gallon.) A small tub, or lad- 


Gnuwn'-tree, n. A frame on which casks are set for 


Prince of Wales. He acquired a complete and very mis- 
chievous ascendancy over the prince, corrupting his 
morals, Wasung his resources, and breeding dissension 
n him and his father. Edward I. banished him 
s but dying the same year, Edward IH. at once re- 
called biw, made him carl of Cornwall, and gave him in 
Marriage his niece, Margaret de Clare. 
with his elevation and honors, he became iutolerably 
juselent, und exasperated the nobles. He was again 
banished, again recalled, and in 1512, the barons hav- 
ing declared war, G. was besieged in Scarborough castle, 
captured, and executed near Warwick. 
uzil, in the province of Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Crocoditidic, distinguished trom the crocodile of the Nile 
and the alligator by the peculiar form of its mouth, the 
jaws being remarkably long, narrow, and straight, con- 
stituting the anterior part or beak, spreading out at its 
base, aud terminating in tront so as to remind the ob- 
server of the beak of the Spoonbill. The head, properly 
so culled, has its sides straight and perpendicular, the 
upper surtace being quadrilate ; and the maudible, 
instead of being continued trom the forehead by a grad- 
ual slope, sinks suddenly to follow a straight and nearly 
horizontal direction, This powerful animal frequently 
attains the length of 25 feet; and, from its strength aud 
ferocity, is truly formidable. In one respect, however, 
it is found very serviceable, viz, in devouring the nu- 
merous dew! bodies of men and animals which are com- 
mitted to the “sacred river.” 

av ot, Gavotte, n. | Fr. gavotte.) A dance consisting 
of two light lively strains in common time, each being 
played twice. The first usually contains 4 or 8 bars, and 
the second 8 or 12, uud sometimes more. The Ist strain 
should close in the dominantor fifth of the key, for it has 
its termination in the tonic or Key-note; it is not a garot, 
buta rondeau. This dance, introduced upon the stage in 
the 18th century, was adapted by Gardei to private draw- 
ing-roomes, in 1794. Its popularity declined early in the 
l9th century. 
au by, n. Same as GABY, g. v. 

itely fortified stronghold of 
Hindostan, in the N. part of the Nizain’s dominions, on 
the crest of a high and rocky hill, 11 m. N.W. of Ellich- 
pore. In 1803 it was taken by storm by the British 
under Gen. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington). 


over-bigness or stupidity. 
ing vessel. 
convenience jn drawing; a gauntry ; a stillage. 


ay, a. [Fr., from Lat. gaudere.] 1n high spirits; mer- 
ry; joyous; sportive; gleetul; airy; sprightly; jolly; 


ütoxicated | 


jovial. 
„Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay." — Pope. 
Fine; showy; gaudy; meretricious. 
“A virgin that loves to go gay." —Bar. vi. 9. 


GAZE 


tained that the inflnence of terrestrial magnetism there 
is nearly as great as it is on earth; that the electricity 
of the atmosphere increased as they rose, and wae al- 
Ways negative; that the rometer discovered iu- 
creased dryue s, and that the thermometer stuk from 
649 Fahr. on cae earth, to 51. He made another ascent 
alone, and attained an elevation of 415 miles, where he 
had great difficulty in breathing, and the thermometer 
fell t ? Fahr. Aiter sailing six hours through tho 
atmosphere, he descended at à village 20 m. from Rouen. 
The result of this aérial flight was the discovery that 
air obtained at the highest point, was composed of the 
same elements as that found on the surtace of the earth. 
‘These experiments brought Gay-Lussac greatly into no- 
tice, and he rose both in fame and position. In 1504 he 
became a member of the society of Arcueil, and was in- 
troduced to Humboldt, with whom he prosecuted an in- 
vestigation of the polarization of light and other sub- 
jects, He also devoted much of his time to the study of 
chemistry, and to him we are indebted for the discovery 
of the hydro-sulphuric und oxy-chloride acids. In 1820 
he became a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
in 1539 was created a peer of France. He enjoyed 
several oflicial appointments, and was professor of cheme 
istry at the Jurdin du Koi. D. at Paris, 1850. 

Gay-Lus'site, n. [Neried after Gay-Lussac.] (Min.) 
A hydrous compound of the carbonates of lime and soda, 
found on a small island in Little Salt Lake, Nevada. 
Crystals, lengthened, prismatic; lustre, vitreous; color, 
white, yellowish-white, translucent. Sp. gr. 1:02-1:99. 
Comp. Carb, soda 3579, carb. lime 3378, water 303. G-L. 
has been produced artificially by mixing 8 parts by 
volume of a saturated sol, of carb. soda with one of a 
sol. of chloride of calcium. 

Gay ly. Gni'ly, adv. Merrily; with mirth and frolic. 

—Finely; splendidly: pompously. 

“ Gaily dressed ladies."— Gay. 

Gay'ness, n. Gayety ; finery. 

Gayo’so, in. Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Pemiscot 
co., ubt. 310 m. S. E. of Jeflerson City. ‘Lhe eartliquakes 
of 1511 and 1512 exhibited their greatest violence in this 
vicinity, The village was laid out in 1851. 


Gnys' port, in 0/io, a village of Muskingum co., abt. 


l4 m. 8 . of Zanesville. 


Gnys'port, in /*nusylcania, a borough of Blair co, on 


a branch of the Juniata River, opposite Hollidaysburg, 
abt. 120 m. W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. S00. 


Gnys'ville, in Vermont, a post-village of Windsor co., 


abt. 3 in. S. by E. of Montpelier. 


Gu'za, | Heb., strong.) A town in the 8.W. of Palestine, 


is situated about 3 m. from the sea and 50 m. from Jeru- 
salem, on the borders of the desert which separates 
Palestine from Egypt. It originally belonged to the 
Philistines, and was a place of importance at the period 
of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. It is fre 
quently mentioned in the history of Samson; and after 
many vicissitudes in the wars between the Israelites 
aud the Philistines, it was allotted to the tribe of 
Judah, in whose possession it finally remained. In the 
year 333 B. C., G. was taken by Alexander the Great; 
und from that period down to 1799, when it was taken 
by tlie French under Kleber, it has been the scene of 
many battles and sieges. The modern town, called 


Paris, 1501. He began life as a me- Gay, Jouy, an Euglish poet, born at Barnstable, Devon, Guzzeh, is an entrepot for the caravans passing between 


chanical draughtsman, but in 1835 discovered his genius 
for burlesque, in hitting off the peculiarities of manners 
and persons. He at once rose into fame, and taking the 
sing and ever-varying modes of Parisian life for his 
subjects, has produced an endless variety of caricatures, 
unequalled for the originality and tone they display. 
Besides illustrating the universally known pages of the 
Charivari, and other periodicals, he has lent the aid of 
his pencil to the works of popular authors. The most 
successful of these were the designs for the Wandering 
Jew of Eugène Sue, aud the Diable à Paris of Balzac. A 
selection from his Sketches of Parisian Life was made 
and published in Paris in 1845-1850, They are com- 
rised in 6 vols, 8yo., to which notes were appended by 
heophile Gautier and others. D. 1866. 

Gavar'nie, a hamlet of France, dep. Hautes-Pyrénées, 
35 m. from Tarbes, at an elevation of 4,300 ft. above sea- 
level, on a small stream which rushes over a height of 
1,260 feet and torms the Fulls of Gavarnie, so much ad- 
mired by tourists. 

Gavazzi, ALESSANDRO, (gah-vat/se,) an Italian ecclesi- 
astic and orator, born at Bologna ín 1809, was admitted 
into minor orders in the Church of Home in 1525, and 
was appoiuted professor of rhetoric at Naples, illustrat- 
ing the theory of the art by his eloquence in the pulpits 
of the chief Italian cities. Ile took a prominent part 
in the Roman insurrection of 1848, and, after the fall of 
the Holy City, he left Italy an exile and repaired to Eng-| 
land, in which country, aud afterwards ju the U. States, 
he lectured with brilliant success. In 1860, Father G. 
was present with Garibaldi during the expedition to 
Palermo. 

Gave, imp. of Give, q. v. 


Gave, | gar.) (Basque, water.] The general name of the Gay Head, in Massachusetts, a promontory and light- 


rivers which flow through the French prov. of Bearn, 
and which have their source in the Pyrenees. 
Gnv'el, n. (Fr. javeau, javelle; Sp. garilla, from capu- 
lus, a handle, from capere, to seize, to take hold of.) A 
loose-lying heap of wheat, rye, or other grain. 


Gay’a, a city of British India, pres. Bengal, prov. Bahar, 


Gny'diang, n. (Naut.) A vessel of Annam with two or 


Gny'ety, Gai'ety, n. [Fr. gaieté. Seo above.] Merri- 


| Gayhead, in New York, a post-office of Greene co. 
|Gaylesville, (gails’ville), in Alabama, a post-village 


—The chairman's hammer, in a deliberative or legislativo | 
body. 

Gav'eloek, n. [A. S. gafeloc, javelin; O. Fr. garelot ; 
Fr. jacelot, | A spear. (Prov. Eng. Au iron crow or lever. 

Ga'vers, in Ohio, a post-office of Columbiana co. 

Gaves'ton, Pirrs, favorite of Edward IL, king of Eng- 
land, was a Gascon by birth, and on account of his fa- 
ther's services to Edward I. was chosen companion to the 


Gay lordsville. in 


Gny-Lus'sae, NiooLAS Francors, an eminent French 
* 


1088. In 1711 he published his Rural Sports, which he 
dedicated to Pope, then a young poet like himself; a 
compliment that introduced them to each other, and 
proved the foundation of a friendship which lasted for 
life. The year following he was appointed secretary to 
the Duchess of Monmouth, About this time came out 
his burlesque poem, entitled Trivia, or the Art of Walk- 
ing the Streets of London; which was succeeded, in 1714, 
by the Shepherd's Week, a series of Pastorals, in ridicule 
of Philips. Alter producing many ingenious nud agree- 
able works, some instances of court favor encouraged 
him to employ himself in bis well-known Fables, written 
professedly for the instruction of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and published with a dedication to that prince in 
1726; but though they were popular, they failed to serve! 
him at court. He thereupon wrote The Beggar's Opera, | 
which was first acted in 1727, and ran for 63 suc- 
cessive nights; but it so offended the persous in power, 
that the lord chamberlain refused to license for perform- 
ance a second part of it, entitled Jolly. The cause of G. 
was taken up by the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
who gave him a residence in their house, where he died, 
1732. 


on the Phalgu, a tributary of the Ganges, 46 m. S.W. of 
Bahar, and 56 S.W. by S. of Patna. Many Buddhic re- 
mains are found in the vicinity. Pop. estim. at 45,000. 


Syria and Egypt. op. abt. 15,000, 

Gaze, v.n. |A. S. gesean, to look at; allied to Heb. 
chaza; Ar.lahaz, to see.) To fix the eyes and look 
steadily and earnestly; to look with eagerness or curi- 
Osity ; to stare; to guze. 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. — Saz. 

—n. A look of eagerness, wonder, or admiration; a con- 
tinued look of attention; as, a modest gaze. — The 
object gazed on; that which causes one to gaze. 

“Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze."—Afüton. 


—^. a, To consider or view fixedly. 

Gnzee bo, Gaze'bo, n. [From gaze q. v.] A trivial 
name for a summer-house affording a view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Gnze'ful, a. Looking intently; given to gazing. 

Gaze’-hound, n. (Canis agaseus.] A hound that 
pursues not by the scent but by the eye. 

Gaser, n. One who looks fixedly or intently upon 
anything. 

Gazelle’, n. [Fr., from Ar. gazal, a wild goat.) (Zoöl.) 
The Antelope dorcas, one of the most beautiful and 
graceful of the antelopes, chiefly inhabiting Arabia and 
Syria. It is about three feet six inches in length, and 
in heigbt measures less than two feet at the shoulder. 
The horns of the adult male rise nearly perpendicu- 
larly above the orbits, are black, almost cylindrical, 


three masts, and lofty triangular sails. — Ogilvie. 


ment; mirth; airiness; liveliness; festivity. — (Now 
frequently written gaiety.) Finery; show; as “the 
gaiety of his appearance." 


house on the S.W. extremity of Martha's Vineyard. 
It exhibits a revolving light 173 ft. above the sea. Lat. 
41? 21' N., Lon. 70° 50' 40" W. 


of Cherokee co., abt. 150 m. N.E. of Montgomery. 
Cannecticut, a post-village of 
Litchfield co., abt. 40 m. W. S. W. of Hartford. 


philosopher, n. at St. Leonard, Haute-Vienne, 1778. In 
1504, in conjunction with M. Biot, he ascended in a bal- 
loon, lent by the goverument of France for the purpose, 


to the height of 18,000 ft. above the Seine, and ascer- 
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bending at first gently back wards, and finally forwards. 
The ears are long, narrow, and pointed; eyes large, 
mild, and black. The size of the gazelle about equals 
that of the roebuck ; but the legs of the former are con- 
siderably longer, and the entire form more graceful. 
The face and cheeks are reddish-fawn color, with a dark 
stripe down the nose; on each side of the face, passing 
over the eyes, from the horns down to the nose, there is 
a broad white stripe, and beneath this, from the anterior 
canthus of the eye, a narrower dark stripe parallel to it, 
and separating it from the fawn-color of the cheek. 
The remainder of the body is dark-fawn above and white 
beneath, the latter color being separated by a broad, 
brown band along the flanks. The kneea are furnished 
with brushes of dark hair, and the ears are filled in- 
ternally with long white hair. It lives in large troops, 
and when pursued by the hunter, flees at great speed for 
some distance, then stands still to gaze on him, then 
bounds off nguin. When brought to bay, these animals 
defend themselves with courage and obstinacy, meeting 
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jn a close circle, with the females and fawns in the cen- 
tre, and presenting their horns at all points to their 
enemies. | Wild and timid as the G.is, when taken 
young it is readily domesticated; and it is frequently 
seen at large in the court-yards of houses in Syria, their 
exquisite form, general bearing, and playfulness render- 
ing them special favorites. 

Gazette’, n. [Fr.; It. gazzetta.] (Lit.) The name given 
to certain newspapers in Europe, and in the U. S. It is 
said to be taken from gazzetta, the nume of a Venetian 
coin worth somewhat less than a farthing, and which was 

the price of the earliest newspaper published in Venice 
(1503). According to others, it is derived from gaza, a trea- 
sure, or gazza, a magpie. The first Gazette published in 
France (under that name) appeared in 1631, the first in 
England in 1665. F 
-.a. To announce or publish in a paper; to announce 

'ially- 

Gance taer, (gdz-et-teer')) n. (Lit.) A dictionary of 
geography, a work giving an account of the different 
places on the face of the earth, under their particular 
names, in alphabetical order. The first work of this kind 
with which we are acquainted is that of Stephen of 
Bysan ti uin, who lived about the beginning of tho 6th 
century. The first modern work of the kind is the 
Dictionarium Historico- Geographicum (Geneva, 1565), 
by Charles Stephens, with additions by N. Lloyd, (Ox- 
ford, 1670, and London, 1686.) The works of Ferrari, 
Lericora  Geographicum, and Bandrand, Geogr. rdine 
Litera 22m. dispos. (1682), are full of the strangest errors. 
Those of Maty (1701), Thomas Corneille (3 vols. folio, 
1708), and Savonarola (1713), were based on the former, 
with additions and corrections. The Dictionnaire Géo- 
graphique, Historique, et Critique, of La Martinière (Hague 
and A msterdam, 10 vols. folio, 1726; Paris, 6 vols., 1768). 
superseded all that had gone before it, though still 
retaining many errors. The Geographisch-Statistisches 
Handwörterbuch, by Hassel (2 vols., 1817, with a supple- 
ment of 2 vols.), was the most complete and accurate 
work of its time. "The Edinburgh Gazetteer (6 vols. Svo., 
1817-22) was a tolerably accurate book. Since that time, 
however, numerous valuable works of this class have ap- 
peared, both in this and in other countries. Among the 
more important of those that have recently appeared in 
this country may be mentioned i Complete 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World (Philadelphia, 1880), 
and Harper’s Statistical Gazetteer of the World. Of 
other countries may be mentioned McCulloch’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary (4 vols., new edition, London, 1866); 
A. k. Johnston's Dictionary of Geography (2d ed., Lon- 

don, 1855): W G. Blackie's Imperial Gazetteer (2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1855); the Gazetteer of the World, published by 
Fullarton &Co. (7 vols., Edinburgh); Móller's Geogra- 
phisch- Statistisches Lexikon (1847); Ritter's Geographish- 

Statistisches Lexikon (Ath ed., Leipsic, 1855); Hoff- 

man's Encyclopedie der Erd-, Völker- und Staatenkunde 
Leipsic, 1855, e£ geg.); Kramer's Geographisch Woorden- 

c (Gouda, 1853); Carrio's Gran Dizionario Geografico 


Gent, n. 


Geauga, (je-aw’ga,) in Ohio, a N.E. co.; 


Ge'ba. 


Geba River. 
Ge'ber, a great Arabian chemist of the 8th century, of 
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one wheel, or slackened so that motion eould not be 
communicated by means of it, then the machine would 
be out of gear. G., which can be put in and out of gear 
is culled movable gearing; that which cannot, as, for 
instance, the wheelwork of a watch, is called fired gear- 
ing. G.which consists of wheelwork or endless screws 
(J. r.), is put out of gear either by means of one of the 
wheels sliding along its axis, or being moved out of its 
place horizontally or vertically by means of a lever. 
Straight gearing is used when the planes of motion are 
parallel to each other; bevelled gearing, when the di- 
rection of the plane of motion is changed. G. has also 
for its object the increasing or diminishing of the origi- 
nal velocity, and in reference to this is distinguished by 
the term * multiplying” or “ retarding.” — See W HEELS, 
(Toornen.) 


Gear’‘kusite, n. [Ge earth, and arksutite (q. v.), from 


its earthy aspect.) (Min.) A mineral found with the 
eryolite of Greenland. Lustre, dull. Color, white, 
opaque. Comp. fluorine 41-18, alumina 15°62, caleium 


19°25, sodium 2°46, water 20-22. 


Gears’ville, tn Tennessee, a village of White co. 
Gear’y, in Kansas, a post-village of Duniphan co., on 


the Missouri River, abt. 13 m. above Atchison. 


Genr'y, in Michigan, a post-office of Clinton co. 
Genr'y, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Westmore- 


land co. 


Gens'hill, a parish of Ireland, King’s co., Leinster, abt. 


8 m. N.W. of Portarlington. It contains the ruins of 
& castle heroically defended during the civil war of 1641 
by Lady Digby. 

The hole through which the metal runs into 
the mould. 

area, abt. 430 
Suyahoga, Grand, and Chagrin rivers. 


sq.m, vers. 
Cap. Churdon. 


Surface, hilly; soil, not very fertile. 
Pop. abt. 27,000, 

(Script.) A Levitical town of Benjamin, situ- 
ated 6 or 7 m. from Jerusalem, and not far from the 
N. border of the kingdom of Judah. Near G., David de- 
feated the Philistines, (2 Sam, v. 25.) 

See SENEGAMBIA. 


whose history little is known, but whose writings con- 
tain notices of so many important chemical facts, not 
found in any previous writer, that he is considered en- 
titled to the designation of the father and founder of 
chemistry. He was acquainted with nearly all thechemi- 
cal processes in use down to the 18th century: with the 
sulphuric and nitric acids, corrosive sublimate, saltpetre, 
potash, and soda, But he did not, as u philosopher, rise 
above the spirit of his age and countrymen — explsining 
phenomena by occult causes, and firmly believing in an 
secking the philosopher's steme. Gober’s work was trans- 
lated from Arabic into Latin by Golius of Leyden, who 
entitled it Lapis Philosophorum. In 1678 an English 
translation by Richard Russell appeared. It is the oldest 
chemical treatise known. 
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A soluble brown matter extracted from the organic 
matter of soils. As it does not crystallize, its existence 
as a definite acid is doubtful. 

Gei'erite, n. (in.) A variety of LoLINGITE, q. v. 

Gei'ger's Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Berks co. 

Gek’‘ko. Same as Gecko, q. v. 

Ge'la. (Anc. Geog.) A town in the 8. part of Sicily, 
about 10 m. from the sea, built by a Cretan colony, 713 
years B. C. The inhabitants were culled Gelenses, Geloi, 
and Gelani, 

Gelable, ( o) a. Susceptible of congelation. 

—Capable of being converted into jelly. 

Gelasius I., (je-lai'se-us,) Pope, succeeded Felix III. 
in 492. He had un acrimonious contest with the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and condemned the practice 
of communicating only with bread, as was the custom 
of the Manichean sect, and made it imperative on the 
5. 2 to use both bread and wine in the Lord's Supper. 

. 490. 

GELAsIUS IT., succeeded Pascal IT. as pope in 1118. Cencio, 
Marquis di Frangipani, consul of Rome, aided by the 
emperor Henry V., drove him from Rome, and Maurice 
Bourdin, as Gregory VIII., was elected in his stead. G., 
after an unsuccessful attempt to regain the pontificate, 
retired to France. D. at the abbey of Cluny, 1119. 

Gelatig’enous, a. [Fr. gélatine, and Gr. genesthai, to 
be born.] Producing gelatine. 

Gelnt'innte, v. a. To convert into gelatine. 

—v.n. To be converted into gelatine. 

Gelatine. (jd'a-tine, ju. [Fr.gélatine; L. Lat. gelatina, 
from Lat. gelare, gelatus, to freeze, to congeal, from 
grla, icy coldness.) (em.) An azotized principle ob- 
tained from animal tissues only. All the solid parts of 
the animal body yield it when boiled, though it does not 
appear to exist ina freestate in any of them. G. softens 
and swells in water, but requires heating to dissolve it. 
When the solution cools, it solidifies to a firm jelly, 
hence the name. It is insoluble in alcohol and ether, 
and may be precipitated from its aqueous solution by 
the former. With infusion of galls or tannic acid it 
gives a whitish insoluble precipitate that is incapable 
of putrefaction, and forms the basis of leather. See 
TANNING. It is also precipitated by solution of corro- 
sive sublimate and bichloride of platinum. By con- 
tinued boiling G. is converted into metagelatine , which 
does not gelatinize as the liquid cools. A solution con- 
taining 1 per cent. of G. will set on cooling. It is much 
used for food, but its value as a nutritive is questioned. 
Form. Cater Ni130gg- 

(Arts.) Soe GLUE. 

Gelatin'iform, a. Having the form of gelatine. 

Gelat'inize, v. a. & n. To make or become gelatinous. 

Gelat/inous, a. (Fr.gélatineuz.] Viscous; stiff and 
cohesive, as gelatine. 

Geld, v. a. [A. S. gelden, to castrate.] To emasculate ; 
to deprive of the testicles. 

“ Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb, as soon as they fall." — Tusser. 


Geb'hard, or dEn'nARr, in Indiana, a village of Cass 
co., about 5 m. N.W. of Logansport. 

Geb'harts, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Somerset co. 

Geck. n. [A.8.geac, a cuckoo; Ger. geck,n eilly fellow. 
Cf. Gawk.] Contempt or scorn. (Prov. Eng.) 

Geek'o, n.; pl. Gzck'oks. 
(The name is an assimila- 
tion to the sound which 
the animal utters.] (Zodi.) 
A family of Saurían rep- 
tiles, of small size and 
generally of repulsive as- 
pect. The tongue is flesh y, 
and not extensible; their 
jaws are furnished with a 
range of very small teeth; 
and their toes have a flat- 
tened disc, which enables 
them to move even on 
walls and ceilings. Many 
genera and species are 
known in the warmer 
parts of both continents. 

Gee, (à,) v. n. To agree.— 
To turn from the side 
where the driverstands ;— 
used mostly in driving,and 
having for its opposite and 
correlativethe verbto haw. 

Geelong, (jé/long,) the second city of Victoria, in Aus- 
tralia, at the head of the westerly arm of Port Philip, 


(Milan, 1855); Dictionnaire Géographique universal, par 
tene Société de Géographes (10 vols., Paris, 1822-33); Dic- 
tionnaire Géographique universal. par une Société de Geo- 
graphes (13 vols., Brussels, 1839); Bescherelle's Grand 
tctionnaire de Géographie universelle, ancienne et mod- 
erne (4 wols., Paris, 1856-7 ).— One of the most extensive 
and Valuable Gazetteers of particular countries is the 
Diccionario G a fien- Extadistico- Historico de España, 
by Pascual Madoz (Madrid, 1847-8), in 16 volumes, — A 
valuable dictionary of ancient geography is the one re- 
dan tly edited by Dr. William Smith. 
— n. A writer or publisher of news. — A 
Gra ber: a gazette. 
abe imag-stock, n. A person regarded with scorn or 
horrence ; an object of curiosity or contempt. 
** To make us garing-stocks to others." — Ray. 


— 
ene, n. (Chem.) A neat apparatus employed to 
— temporize soda-water, ginger-beer, sherbet, and other 
G Pular summer drinks. 
me Ea’, n. [Fr. gazon, a turf] (Fort.) Sod laid over 
ten made earthwork, to consolidate it, and prevent 
d. an Dil from rolling down. 
b — Cross of the Bath. (England.) See Barn 


— Grand 
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— To deprive of any essential part. 

— To deprive of anything immodest or exceptionable ; to 
purify ; to purge. 

Geld'er, n. One who castrates or gelds. 

Gelderland, in the Netherlands. See GUELDERLAND. 

Gel'der-rose, n. Same as GUELDER-ROSE, q. v. 

Geld'ing, n. Act of castrating. — A castrated animal, 
but chiefly a horse. In one of the old copies of the Bi- 
ble, it is used as applying to the male of the human kind. 

* And Philip and the gelding went down into the water.” 

Gelid, (jel/lid,) a. [Lat. gelidus, from gelare, to con- 
geal, from gelu, frost.) Icy cold; very cold. 

Gelid'ity, n. State of being extremely cold. 

Gelid'ium, n. (Bot.) A genus of Algales. From the 
species G. corneum, commonly known as Algue de Java 
in France, M. Payen first obtained the principle to which 
he has given the name of gelose. According to the re- 
searches of this chemist, one part of gelose dissolved in' 
500 parts of boiling water will afford, upon cooling, a 
colorless jelly; thus forming ten times more jelly than 
a like weight of the best animal gelatine. Jellies 
made from this sea-weed are much employed for food in 
Japan. 

Gel'idly, adv. In an extremely cold manner. 

GeVidness, n. Extreme coldness. 

Geil lius, AuLUs, a Roman writer of the 2d cent. He 
studied philosophy at Athens, held a judicial post at 
Rome, and is known as author of Noctes Atticz, a kind 
of commonplace book, made up of selected 
from many ancient authors on all sorts of subjects, with 


Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 

uke. 

inseparable particle often prefixed to verbs and 
nouns, in A. S. and the cognate languages. — 


in mt, (zhai’a,) one of the peaks of the Pennine Alps 
Too om m. from Mont Blanc, having an elevation of 


Fig. 1134. — wHITE'S GECKO. 
(Phyllurus platurus.) 


M. 
an a. 


loo above the level of the sea. — The Col (pass) 

Gen c cat is upwards of 11,100 ft. 
wh W^, n. [A.& gearwian, gyrian, to prepare, to procure; 
tio: ence the noun gearwa, clothing.] Apparatus; prepara- 
™ 5 furniture; accoutrements ; dress ; ornaments; habit. 

“ Stript from her gear." — Fairfaz. 
eC Mech.) The several working parts of a locomotivo 
-e ngine, or of any machinery. — See GEARING. 
CN aut.) Same as Jzans, 1 v. 
Gear- To put harness on; to dress. 

ine Ann g, n. (Mach.) A term applied to the parts of 
con, hier! by which motion in one part of a machine is 
tooth Unicated to another. G. consists in general of 
8 *€d- wheels, friction-wheels, endless bands, screws, 
cari. Or of a combination of these. When the communi- 
rer ea between the two parts of the machine is inter- 
the ed, the machine is said to be out of gear ; and when 
Int Communication is restored, it is said to be in gear. 
en he case of a threshing-mill. e. g., driven by a steam- 
Donne, the G. usually consists of an endless band which 
t I mnunienteg motion from the axle of the fly-wheel to 
t of the drum. If the band were slipped off from 
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about 40 m. 8.W. of Melbourne, with which it is con- 
nected by railroad. Pop. abt. 40,000. 

Geese, pl. of GoosE, q. v. 

Gé6fidé, a town of Sweden, at the mouth of tho river 
Gétlé, on an inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, about 100 m. 
N.N.W. of Stockholm, Its exports are iron, timber, tar, 
flax, and linen. Pop. 10,845. 

Gehen'na. (Sript.) [Eats Gr. geenna, from Heb. ge- 
hinnon, the valley of Hinnom.] The valley of Hinnom, 
where the Jews burnt their sons and daughters in the 
fire to Moloch, is in the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures translated by AeH. By mediseval writers it was 
used not only in this sense, but generally in that of pain 
and suffering. 

Geh'lenite, n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina and lime 
found in the Tassa valley in the Tyrol. Crystals, square 
prisms. Lustre, resinous. Color, grayish-green to brown. 
Sp. gr. 29-3067. Comp. Silica 29-9, alumina 21:5, ses- 
quioxide of iron 6'6, lime 42. G. occurs as an artificial 
product in furnace scoria in thin square tables or 8- 
sided prisms, 

Ge'ic Acid, or Gxixz, n. [Gr. geinos, of earth.] (Chem.) 
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some original observations, critical and philological. 

Gel'ly, n. Same as JELLY, q. v. 

Ge'lon, or Geto, tyrant of 8. was & native of 
Gela, and commanded with distinction in the wars car- 
ried on by Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, and seized the 
sovereign power himself, B. c. 491. In 485, through the 
influence of the aristocrntical party at Syracuse, he be- 
came sovereign there, and gave up Gela to his brother 
Hieron. He greatly increased the power and impor- 
tance of Syracuse by his conquests and good govern- 
ment, and his aid was sought by the Greeks against 
Xerxes, A formidable invasion of the Carthaginians, 
however, detained him in Sicily, and he won a great vic- 
tory over them near Himera on the day, it is said, either 
of the battle of Salamis or Thermopylæ. D. p.c. 478. 
His memory was long held in honor at Syracuse. 

Ge'lose, n. (Chem.) See GELIDIUM. 

Gelt, pp. of GELD, q. v. 

Gem, n. (Fr. gemme; Lat. gemma, from Gr. genesthat, to 
be born.) (Fine Arts.) A term applied to all precious 
stones, particularly to those u in jewelry. The 
chief ends aimed at in objects of tbis kind, are bril- 
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liant lustre, transparency, and richness of hue. Among 
the gems that are cut, the 
diamond is the most valued for 
brilliancy of lustre, or water, 
as it is termed. The other 
stones that are chiefly used for 
gems ure the ruby, sapphire, 
emerald, aquamarine, topaz, 
garnet, chrysolite, hyacinth, 
tourmaline, aud many varie 
ties of quartz, as opal, ame- 
thyst, agute, onyx, Ac. These 
Mone nre all — : bed in this 1 
work under their various 

me". mn art of 3 WA 

gems ol eat antiquity, 

thongh it is doubtful whuthor Fig. 1135, 

the ancients were able to cut GREEN JASPER ABRAXAS, 
the diamond or carve the em- WITH FIGURE OF JAO. 
erald and topaz. The Eastern (British Museum.) 
nations are yet unacquainted 

with the proper mode of cutting and polishing the dia-| 
mond. Among the Greeks the art of gem-cutting was 
carried to great perfection. Many celebrated names of | 
engravers before the wra of Alexander have been handed | 
down, Theodore of Samos engraved a lyre on a cele- 
brated emerald belonging to King Polycretes 750 years | 
B.C., which the owner, to iinmortalize himself, threw into 
the sen. The Kgyptians and Hebrews practised the art. 
Tho Egyptians used green jasper, chalcedony, and cor- 
nelian, und many interesting specimens of their work 
are preserved in the British Museum. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the art languished, and after tho 
Tth cent. almost entirely disappeared, until it was re- 
vived by the Italians in the Lith cent. In 1500 Ambrose 
Caradopo, an Italian, engraved the portrait of a father 
of the church on a diamond, and sold it to Pope Julius 
II., a t patron of the arts, for $27,500. Since its 
revival, modern masters have more than rivulled the 
productions of the ancient engravers. 

G „artificial. Many of the precious stones have been 

uced artificially by crystallizing mixtures contain- 
ng their component parts ata very high temperature, 
Artificial rubies, corundum, spinelle, garnet, opal, and 
emerald have been thus produced, possessing the prop- 
erties of the real stones in color, hardness, and form 
Minute crystals of carbon hove been obtained by voltaic 
action, but as yet no diamond of any appreciable size 
has been formed artificially. 

G. imilatons, are made by a transparent. and dense 
gluas, or paste, containing a large percentage of oxide 
of lead, and colorel by metallic oxides, In many of 
these, the tints of the real stone are so exactly imitated, 
and they are cut and polished with such skill, as to de 
ceive any but the most experienced judges. 

( Bot.) The bud or compendium of a plant. 

—v. a, To bespangle; to embellish, as with detached 
beauties. 

v. n. To breed; to germinate. 

Gemara, n. [Chala. Ghemdra, complement] That 
portion of the two Talmuds which contains the annota- 
tions, discussions, and amplifications of the Mishnah by 
the academies of Palestine un the one hand, and those 
of Babylon on the other. The Babylonian Germára, 
more complete as well as more lucid than the Palesti- 
nensinn, possesses a much more highly valued authority. 
The final redaction of this latter falls in the middle of 
the 4th cent. A. D., while the former was not completed 
till 500 4. np. See MisuvAn and TALMUD. 

Gemnr'ie, a. 3 to the gemaru. 

Gemé'el, n. [Lat. gemellus; Fr. jumeau.] (Her.)) A 
pair; two things of a sort. 

3 A ring with at least two links; a 

m 


gi L 
Gem'inate, a. 


Tat. geminatus, from geminuare, to 
double.) (Bot.) ubled; in pairs; binary. 

Gemini, n. pl. fiat, the twins.) (Astron.) The third 
constellation, or sign of the zodiac. The title is referred 
by the Greeks not only to the fable of Castor and Pol-| 
lux, but also to those of Herculeannd Apollo, Triptolemus 
and Iasion, Amphion and Zethus, &c. The name of the 
Twins is given to the consteliation from two remarkable | 
stars of the first and second magnitude, to which the 
names of Castor (or a Geminorum) and Pollux (or g 
Geminorum) are given. These two stars, when once| 
known, can be easily recognized on account of their 
proximity. By drawing a straight line through the belt 
of Orion and the two bright stars, the line of which cuts 
through the belt, the G. may be easily found; for the 
sí t line, when lengthened upw will pasa very 
near the two stars. They are also about half-way between 
Regulus and Aldebaran; and when Orion and the Great 
Bear are seen together, Capella on one side, and Castor 
and Pollux on the other, form the most conspicuous 
boundary-marks of the space between. 

Gem'inous, a. [Lat. geminus; Sp. & It. gemino, don- 
ble.) In pairs; double. 

Gem'ma, n. Lat.] À leaf-bnd. 

Gemma'ceous, a. Pertaining to leaf-buda, — Belong- 
ing to, or like, gema. 

Gom 2 te. d. Having buds; reproducing by means 

Gem mated, a. Adorned with gems 

Gemma'tion, n. [br., from Lat, 


or ain 
gemmatio, 

state of budding; arrangement of parts in the bud. 

—The time or season when the buds expand. 

Gem'meouns, a. Of the nature of, or resembling gems. 

Gemmi, (them me,) a mountain-pass leading into Switz- 


erlan 
25 m. 
level. 


ween the cantons Valais and Berne, and abt. 
m Thun, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above sea- 
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Gemmiferous, a. [Fr. mos from Lat. gemma, | Gen'der, n. Fr. genre; Lat. QUA niri, from gig- 


and ferre, to produce.) ( ultiplying by buds. 
Gem'miness, n. State of being in germination. 
Gemmipar'ity, n. [Lat. gemma, a bud, and arit. 
to produce.] (Z.] The quality of p: ug by 
buds, as the Aydra, or fresh-water polyps, e. 
above.] Pro- 


Gemmip'arous, a. [ Fr. gemmipare. 
ducing gems or buds, 
(Zo) Eudued with the power of propagation from 
the growth of the young, like a herd from the parent. 
Maunder. 
Gem'mule, n. [Fr. from Lat. gemmula, dim. of gemma, 
n jewel or bud.) (Bof.) A small bud; a plumule. 
(= The embryos of the radiated animals at that 
stage when they resemblo ciliated mounds. 
Gemmulif'erous, a. [Lat. gemmula, dim. of gemma, 
a ve, u bud, and Jerre, to bear.) (Bot.) Bearing gem- 
mules, 
Gem my. a. Bright; glittering; neat; ce; smart. 
Gems bock. . faer. gemse, chamois, and bock, a buck.] 
(Zo) The Antelope Oryx, or Oryx Gazella, a species 
of antelope, perhaps th» Orr of the ancients. Its size 
is sumewhat 1 to that of a deer, aud it is more 
ensily distinguished than many others in thia extensive 
race; the horns affording a character perfectly clear and 
constant, being three feet long, nearly atraight, aunnlat- 
ed half-way up, and gradually tapering to the point. 
The head is white, with triangular patches of black on 
the forehead and under the eyes; the neck and upper 


Fig. 1136. — THE GEemspock. 
(Antelope Oryz.) 

part of the hody are of a pale bluish-gray ; the belly and) 
insides of the limbs are white; and a dark stripe runs 
along the back to the tail, which mnch resembles that 
of u horse, The hoofs and horns are black; the hair 
under the throat, along the ridge of the back, and over 
the shoulders, is long and rough. It inhabits different 
parts of Africa, and is met with also in Persia, India, 
and Arabia. It is resolute and dangerous when hard- 
pressed, its long sharp hurns being used with amazing 
energy and address, 

Gemshorn, n. (Mus) An organ-stop in German or- 
gans, the pipes of which are made of tin, and are coni- 
cally shaped, being much narrower at the open end; 
while at the mouth, at the broad end, there are ears on 
each to regulate the tuning. It hasa peculiarly pleasant 
tone, of a different character from either an open cylin- 
der pipe or a stopped pipe. The pitch of the G. ia gen- 
erally 8 feet tone; sometimes it is 4 feet, and in the pedal 
organ 16 feet, 

Ge'na, n. [Lat., the cheek.] ( Anat.) The region between 
the oye and the mouth, generally extended over the zy- 
gomatic urch. — Brande, 

Ge'na, lu Michigan, a village of Delta co., about 13 m. 
N.E. of Esconawba. 

Genappe. (zhe-nap',)a town of Belgium, in the province 
of South Brabant, 15 m. from Brussels. Many battles) 
have been fought here at different times. It is, how- 
ever, chiefly memorablo as tho site of the first of that 
series of battles which, in June, 1816, were terminated 
on the field of. Waterloo. 

Gendarmerie, n. [Fr.] The collective body of the 


GENDARMES, q. v. [Fr 
n. 77 from gens 
ly of military police 


Gendarmes, (zhdn(g\dirm,) 

d'armes, men-at-arms.) ( Mil.) A 

in France, comprising both infantry and cavalry. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, the G. constituted the most 
distinguished cavalry corps in the French army, After- 
wards, in 1600, the name was transferred to a squadron 
of the royal household troops, who constituted a kind 
of body-guard of the king. In 1791 this was ubol- 
ished, and the name given to a body of police. It con- 
sists principally of soldiers taken from the army, gen- 
erally on account of intelligence and good behavior, and 
it is regarded as a kind of promotion, as they have bet- 
ter pay, and enjoy greater liberty. The corps still con- 
stitutes a part af the army, and is liable. in case of neces- 
nity, to be went on active service, They have the char- 
acter of being well behaved and trustworthy men, and 
are frequently intrusted by the government with the 
execution of matters of importance and delicacy. They 
amount to about 25,000 men, The German Land-Dra- 
gener ia about the equivalent of the French gendarme. 
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nere, to 521 Sex, male or female. 

(Gram.) The distinction of nouns according to sex. 
Nouns denoting the male sex are suid to be masculine; 
those denoting the female sex, feminine; and those 
which denote neither male nor female are said to be 
neuter (Lat. meutrius generis, of neither gender); and 
hence mmarians have come, somewhat incorrectly, 
to speak of three genders, There can, properly cub 
ing, be but two genders, the masculine and the femi- 
nine; as the sexual distinction is the basis upon which 
this doctrine is built. There are many animals, how- 
ever, of which it is difficult, or uscless, to determine the 
sex; nnd there are also many things which cannot be so 
distinguished at all. These are generally regarded as 
belonging to what is termed the nenter gender. There 
are, however, certain ideas, as magnitude, strength, 
vigor, &c., which are considered as characteristics of 
males, while gentleness, timidity, submission, are 
regarded as properties of females, which, when they 
come to be associated with a neuter noun, raise it to the 
masculine or feminine; thus we speak of the sun as he, 
and of the moon as she. Abstract nouns and general 
terms are also usually regarded as feminine. The mascu- 
line and feminine are sometimes denoted by different 
words, ns boy, girl, horse, mare, cock, hen; sometimes by 
a change in the termination, as count, countess, erecutor, 
execulriz, songster, songstress; und sometimes by the 
— of a word, as cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow, he- 
gu she-goat. 

Gender, v.a. To beget; to engender.— To produce; 
to cause; as, to gender strife, - 

—v.n. To copulate; to breed, 

Free dures n. See — 2 — 
enen „ a. [Fr. gén£alogique ; Gr. genen. a race, 
and logos, a discourse.] Pertaining to, or exhibiting the 
descent of persons or families from an ancestor. — Ac- 
cording to the descent of a person or family from 

Genealogi Ily, adv. By geneal 1 
enea cally, adv. By ogy. 

Genealogist, n. Ho who traces descents of persons 
or families. 

Geneal'ogize, v. a. To relate the account of descenta, 

Genealogy, (Jen-e-di'o-je,) n. | Fr. généalogie ; Gr. gene- 
alogia, trom genea, a race, and logos, a discourse.) An 
account or enumeration of the ancestors or relations 
of a particular person or family. No nation was more 
careful to trace and qo ite genealogies than the 
children of Israel. ieir sacred writings contain ge- 
nealogies which extend through a period of more than 
3,500 years, from the creation of Adam to the captiv- 
ity of Judah, and even after that time. Josephus in- 
forms us that he traced his own descent from the tribe 
of Levi by means of public registers, and that, however 
dispersed and depressed his nation were, they never neg- 
lected to have exact genealogical tables prepared from 
authentic documents which were kept at Jerusalem. 
Since, however, their destruction as a nation by the 
Romans, all their tables of descent seem to have been 
lost; and even the Levites, who are still distinguished 
from the rest of the people by the exercise of special, 
honorary, religious functions, are known as such only 
by being acknowledged as descendants of parents who 
exercised the same, The inequalities of rank and right 
which prevailed -— the Middle Ages made genealogi- 
cal inquiries highly important, and it was then that 
researches of ti kind assumed the form of a science, 
which became closely connected with heraldry, (q. — 
Very little critical care, however, was usually emplo: 
iu such cases, the chief object being to trace the — 
of families into the remotest antiquity. Attempts to 
carry this toan absurd length are "ety manifested 
in the earlier genealogical works. tical genealogical 
studies were not begun before the 17th century, Gene 
alogical accounts are not only interesting to ns 
who feel a more or less natural curiosity about their 
ancestors, but are also useful to the historian, as elucidat- 
ing the often complicated relations of dynasties, families, 
claims, and controversies of successions, &c. They are 
also of importance in legal cases concerning claims of 
inheritance; and, indeed, nre indispensable in States in 
which the enjoyment of certain rights is made to depend 
upon lineage or descent. A genealogy, or linenge, is 
frequently represented in the form of n tree (arbor con- 
sanguinitalis) giving a distinct view of the various 
branches of the family, and the degrees of descent from 
the common progenitor, who is generally represented 
in the root or stem. Genealogical tables are either de- 
ending or ascending. The former are chiefly used in 
historical records, presenting the descendants of a cer- 
tain n in the order of procreation; the latter, in 
documents of nobility, serving to show the claims of any 
man or family to the titles of paternal and maternal an- 
cestors. Sometimes both forms are used together. Per- 
sons descended one from another successively, form a di- 
rect line; those descended from a common progenitor, 
but not one from another, a collateral line; the collat- 
eral line embraces the agnates, or the kindred on the 
father's side, and the cognates, or kindred on the mother’s 
side. 

Genegantslet River, in New York, enters the 
Chenango River in Ch co. 

Gene n. pl. of ? GENUS. [3 

Gen'ernble, a. [Fr., from m aerae heel quo | 
rare, to beget.] at may be begotten or prod - 

General. a. [Fr. général; Lat. from 
a kind, from gignere, to prodnce.] Relating to u whole 
class or order; comprehending many species of indi- 
viduals, — Not special or particular; not restrained or 
limited to a particular import; not specific; public; 
common; relating to or comprehending tbe entire 
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community. — Common to many or to the greatest num- 
ber; net directed to a single object; Common to the 
-yhole; exteusive though not universal; usual. 
—This word, when attached. to the name of an officer, 
usually denotes superiority, superintendence, or the 
concentrated command of a large sphere of duty; as, 
yostmauster-general; director-yeneral, &c. 

Gen ral, n. The whole, without descending to par- 
ticulars; the total; that which comprehends all, or the 
chief part. 

<. Em particulars our knowledge begins, and so spreads itself by 
degrees v generals." — Locke. 

(feel) In the Roman Catholic Church, the supreme 
head, under the Pope, of the aggregated communities 
throughout Christendom belonging to a religious order; 
as, the general of the Jesuits. $ 

(. In our army, the name of the highest military 
rank t hat can be conferred on officers. General officers 
are of four grades — general, licutenant-general, major- 
general, and brigadier-general. The title seems to have 
orixi rated in France about 1450, when John, Count de 
Du nois, Was made lieutenant-general of the French forces, 
or corma mander-in-chief, representing the sovereign, who 
had delegated to his lieutenant-geueral the performance 
of the duties that would otherwise have devolved upon 
hinas el fas actual commander-in-chief of the armies. The 
tithe came into use in England in the reign of Henry 

VIEI., when tleappellation of captain-general was given 

to thie commander-in-chief of the English forc 

of tlazet of lord-marshal of England. From that pe 

the title of general, both alone and distinguished by 


various prefixes, has been preserved in the British ser- 
vices, 25 in almost all the European armies. 
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r. générale.) (Mil) A beat of the drum serving as 

rvaitl to un entire army. 

Tre general. For the most part: generally. 

Gen e ralis'simo, n. [It.; Fr. yénéralissime.] The 
chief commander of an army or military force; espe- 
cially, the commander of an army of two or more grand 
divisio ns, each under command of a separate general, 

“ Alexander was generalissimo of Greece."—Sir T. Browne. 


General Issue, n. (Law.) A plea which thwarts or 
denies at once the whole declaration of the plaintiff, 
without offering any special matter whereby to evade 
it; in action for wrong, “not guilty," or for debt, 
“not indebted.” They are called the general issue be- 
cause, by importing a general and absolute denial of 
wh.at is alleged in the declaration, they amount at once 
to ga issue, by which is meant a fact affirmed ou one 
side and denied on the other, 

Generality, n. [Fr. généralité; Lat. generalitas.] 
State of being general, or quality of including species, 
kiwis, er particulars. — The main body; the bulk; the 
major part; us, the * generality of mankind.” ( Addison.) 

bat which is general; that which is other than spe- 
cial 5 à general or vague statement, condition, or phrase. 
t Let us descend from generalities to particulars.""—Landor. 


Gen/’eralizable, a. That may be generalized, or 
brow t under a general head, rule, or system. 

Gene rasliza'tion, n. Fr. g¢néralisation.] Act of 
making general; act of reducing particulars to generals 
or to their genera. 

* Gemeradzization is only the apprehension of one in the many." 
Sir W, Hamilton. 
(Logic) The act of comprehending under a common 
name several objects, agreeing in some point which we 
abstract from each of them, and which that common 
name serves to indicate. When we contemplate several 
objects resembling each other in some part of their na- 
ture, we cau, by attending to that part alone, assign 
therm one common name, which will express or stand 
for thern all as far as they agree, and this is what is 
called generalization. Another kind of generalization 
is from observing that, when two or more objects have 
certain things or properties in common, that therefore 
they have others alao in common, as where Newton, 
from the fall of an apple, discovered the law of gravita- 
tion. In this process of generalizing there is involved 
a principle which experience docs not furnish, by which 
We affirm not only that all heavy bodies which have 
been observed gravitate, but that all heavy bodies, 
whether they have been observed or not, do so. In this 
fhere is implied a belief that there exists a certain order 
25 mature, and that, under the same circumstances, the 
Remi Substances will present the same phenomena. 
Ge 9 INDUCTION, CLASSIFICATION. — 
Mac €» "za lize, v. a. ee génrraliser.] To make general, 
ar Common toa number. — To extend from particulars 
5Pecies to genera. 
hen a fact la generalized, our discontent is quieted.” 
-T Sir W. Hamilton. 
o reduce, as particulars to generals or to their genus; 
i, TE £geraeralize a conclusion trom deductions. 
coms; © form classes or genera ; to view generally and 
em PT ehensively iu relation to classes, 
univ Rza Ily, adv. In general; extensively, though not 
he is Sally; most frequently; commonly; usually; as, 
the r £7c»erally behind time. — Chiefly ; principally ; i 
Gen renee n ; in the whole taken together; without ¢ j 
but x za ness, n. State or quality of being general, 
iie at universal; frequency; commonness ; as, the 

Gene qi ess of the cause.” — Sidney. 

Exer xw ship. n. Rank, office, or station of a general. 
den "Sise or practice of the official functions of a gen- 
ship? as, the campaign was carried on under his general- 
officer - Military skill and conduct of a military general 

Gen’ Y 5 ns, he showed ablo generalship 
©ralty, n. Generality; totality. (n.) 
©ral Wayne, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 


Gen’ 
eat gomery co. 


Gen'erant, n. Lat generans, genero. 


Generate, v.a. | Lat. genero, generatus—qgenus, race, 


—To bring into life or existence; to cause to be. 


—To cause; to originate; to produce. 
|Gen'erating Surface, n. ( Stcam-engine.) The heat- 


Genera'tion, u. 


—A family; race; kind; breed; stock. 


GEN 


Seo GENERATE. ] 
That which generates; Uie power or principle that pro- 
duces. 

(Geom.) A point, line, or surface by whose motion 
another curve or surlace is or may be conceived to be 
described or defined. 


kind.] "To beget; to procreate; to propagate; to en- 
geuder; to produce or bring forth similar to tlie parent, 


hich being wild generate seldom, being 
— Bacon. 


Those creature 
tame, generate oftei 


„Or find some other way to generate mankind.” — Milton. 


ing surface ot a boiler, or that on which heat is applied 
to generate steam, 

Fr.; from Lat. generatio.] Act of 
generating or of besetting ; procreation ; propagation.— 
Production; formation; as, the generation. of. sounds, 
heat, &c. — A singlo succession in natural descent, us 
the children of the sume parents; hence, an age; the 
people of the same period, or living at the same time ; 
a series of children or descendants from dhe same stoc 

“ All generations and ages of the Christian Church.” — Hooker. 


Mare a dog. — 
Thy mother's of my generation; what's she, if 1 be a dog?" Shaka. 

(G- om.) The formation or production of a geometrical 
figure. 

(Lhysiol.) See Prysroroay and REPRODUCTION, 

Alt rnation of generation, (Hhysiol.) A term applied 
by Prof. Steenstrup to à series of phenomena connected 
with the mode of reproduction o£ many of the lower 
animals, In their development from the ovum to tl 
adult state, a large number of these beings not only 
pass through various stages, as exemplified inthe insect 
tribe, but also possess the power of multiplying them- 
selves at certain periods of their growth. "The animals 
which exhibit this peculiarity have been called nurses, 
and the phenomenon has been particularly observed 
in the Acephule, Entozoa, , Salpe, und 
Vorticelle, Iu the trauslation of Prof. Steenstrup’s 
work by the Ray Society, the alternation of generations 
is fully described. The mode of development by means 
of “nurses,” or intermediate generations, is shown to be 
au ordinary phenomenon in nature, “The circum- 
stance," he observes, “of an animal giving birth to a 
progeny permanently dissimilar to its parent, but which 
itself produces a new geueration, which either itself or 
in its offspring returns to the form of the parent ani- 
muul, is a phenomenon not confined to a single class or 
series of animals; the vertebrate class is the only one 
in which it has not yet been observed. It would con- 
sequently appear that there is something intrinsic in 
this mode of development, and that it occurs, as it were, 
with a certain necessity; ou which account it will un- 
doubtedly soon be recognized to a greater extent and | 
more generally. Jf the whole system of development | 
by means of * nursing" generations be collected and re- 
garded in one view, it appears, as the essential feature 
in this course of development, that the species is not 
fully represented in the solitary, full-grown, fertile in- 
dividuals of both sexes, nor in their development; but 
that to complete their representation, supplementary 
individuals, as it were, of one or of several precedent 
generations are necessary. The greatest incomplete- 
ness and tlie highest degree of mutual dependence is to 
be observed in the Camipaaularic nnd similar polypes, 
in which the generations representing the unity of the 
Species are very unlike each other, and in which all the 
individuals are fused into an outward unity, or into a 
set of polypes.... They exist organically connected with | 
each other, and are normally tree only in their first 
generation, and, indeed, ouly in their earliest stage of 
development, and only for a short time; since the free 
swimming ciliated embryo swims about in the water at 
most lor some hours, inorder to find a suitable place for 
the foundation of a new polype-stem, In the Coryne, 
claviform polypes, the organic connection between the 
individuals and generations is rather more lax; the per- 
fect gemmiparous or ovigerous individuals are usually 
quite free, often even at an early age; so that they do 
not attain their full development until after their sepa- 
ration from the “nursing” generations. In the Meduse 
and Scalp, the generations which are connected together 
into one whole become more like each other.” Among 
the Entozoa, similar attempts at becoming free and ac- 
complishing a perfect growth are also described. The 
development of animals which do not Lelong to the 
water, but to the air, also presents similar phenomena, 
but in a still higher and more free stage. The propaga- 
tion of the Ap/ides through a series of generations has 
been long known. In the spring, a generation is pro- 
duced from the ova, which grows and is metamorphosed, 
and, without a previous fertilization, gives birth to a 
new generation, and this again toa third; aod so on for 
ten or twelve weeks; so that in certain species which 
have been observed nine such changes have been noted, 
At last there occurs a generation consisting of males 
and females, the former of which, after their metamor- 
phosis, are usually winged; fertilization and the deposi- 
tion of eggs take place, and the long series of genera- 
tions recommences in the next year and in the same 
order. 

Spontaneous Generation. See SUPPLEMENT, 

Gen'erntive, a. [Fr.génératif.] Having the power 
of generating or propagating its own species; having 
the power of producing ; as, “ the generative faculty.” 


Bentley. 
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Gen'erator, n. [Lat.; Fr. générateur.) He or that 
which generates, or which begets, causes, or produces. 
(Sleam-engine.) A vessel tor generating steam, 
(Mus.) The principal sound or sounds by which others 
are produced, (Sometimes called generuling-tone.) 

Gen'erntrix,z. [Lat] (Gem.) That which gener- 
utes a line, surface, or solid. 

Gener'ic. Gener'ieal, a. [Fr. générique.) Pertain- 
ing or relating to à geuus or kind; comprehending the 
genus; as, a generic name. — Comprehensive in a high 

egree. 

Gener‘ically, adv. With regard to a genus, as dis- 
tinct from a species; as, two plants genzrically allied. 
Gener'icalness, n. State or quality of being generic. 
Generifien'tion, ». Art, act, or process of making 

general, or generalizing. — Sir W. Hamilton. 

Generos'ity, n. [Fr. générosité; Lat. generositas.] 
Quality of being generous; nobleness of soul; magna- 
nimity; a disposition to give liberally or to bestow favors, 

—Munuificence; open-handedness; bounty; liberality in 
bestowing; as, an act of generosity. 
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|Generos'tee Creek, in & (urolina, enters the Sa- 


vannah River in Anderson district. 
Gen'erous, a. 
race, descent, high or noble birth.] 
magnanimous; openhearted, 
"Such was Roscommon, not more learn'd than good, 

With mauners gen'rous as bis noble blood." — Pope. 
—Liberal; bountiful; munific open-handed; boun- 
teous; free to pive; beneficent; as, a generous master, 
—Strong; enlivening; full ot vigor and spirit; exciting 

and exhilarating the body; as, generous wine. 
—Abundaut; plenteous; characterized by generosity ; as, 
he keeps a generous table, 
—QCourageous ; full of lite and mettle; sprightly. 
“His op ning bounds... a generous pack. - Addon. 


Gen'erously, adr. Honorably; nobly; magnani- 
mously; liberally; munificently. 

Gen'erousness, n. Quality of being generous; no- 
bleness of mind; magnanimity. 
“The overflowing generousness of the divine nature." —Collier. 


—Generosity ; open-handedness; munificence; liberality ; 
bountifulness. 

Genesee, (jen--sre’,) in Michigan, an E. central co.; 
area, abt. 500 sq. miles. Rirers. Flint and Shiawassee 
rivers, and the Thread nnd Kearsley creeks. Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile. Cap. Flint. "vp. in 1870, 33,910 

—A post-township of the above co.; pop, abt. 1,900. 

Genesee’, in Minnesota, a village of Kandiyohi co., abt. 
16 m. W. by S. of Forest City. 

Genesee’, in Nevada, a village and mining district of 
Douglas co. on the E. side of Carson Valley, opposite 
Genoa. 

Genesee’, in New Fork, a W. co.: arra, abt. 485 aq. m. 
Rivers. Towanda, Allen's, and Oak Orchard cr: Sur- 
Jace, undulating; soil, fertile. Min. Irou and limestone. 
Cap. Batavia. Pop. abt. 55,000. 

—A township of Alleghany co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Genesee’, in Pennsylvania, a township of Potter co.; 
pop. abt, 900. 

Genesee’, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Waukesha 
co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 

Genesee’ Depot, in Wisconsin, a post. village of Wau- 
kesha co., abt. 28 m. W. by S. of Milwaukee ; pop. abt. 500. 

Genesee’ Falls, or Pon^raorvi in New York, a 
village of Genesee Falls township, Wyoming co., on the 
Genesce River, abt. 50 m. E. S. E. of Buffalo. The river 
nt this place flows between almost perpendicular walls 
abt. n) feet in height, and has several fine falls. Pop, 
ubt. 1,200, 

Genesee’ Fork, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

Genesee’ Grove, iu Inis, a post-village of White- 
sides co., abt. 94 m. N. by W. of Peoria. 

Genesee’ River, in Pennsylvania and New Fork, 
rises in the N. part of Potter co. in the former State, 
and enters New York in Alleghany co.; thence flow- 
ing a general N.E. and N, course through Wyoming, 
Livingston, and Monroe cos, it enters Lake Ontario 
near Charlotte, abt. 7 miles below Rochester, after & 
course of about 145 m. The G. . is not only notable for 
the varied and romantic character of its scenery, but is 
also famous for its extraordinary falls. Of these falls, 
which are five in number, thr occurring within a dis- 
tance of two miles, in the vicinity of the town of Port- 
age, about 90 miles from the mouth of the river, are 
respectively 60, 90, and 110 feet high. The other two, 
the one occurring immediately above Rochester, and the 
other about 3 miles below that city, are both of about 
100 feet. 

Genese'o, in California, a post-office of Plumas co. 

Genese'o, in Illinois, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 
78 m. N.N.W. of Peoria 

Genese'o, in Jowa, a post-township of Cerro Gordo co.; 
pop. 146. 

—A township of Tama co. 

Genese’o, in New York, a post-village and township, 
cap of Livingston co., on the Genesee River, abt. 25 m. 
S. S. W. of Rochester, 

Genesis. n. [Gr., from gennnũ, to beget, to procreate, 
to bring e Act of producing; generation; birth; 
creation. 

A theoretical description of the origin of anything. 

(Geom.) Same as GENERATION, q. v. 

(Script. The name given to the flrst book of the 
Bible, on account of its containing a narrative of tho 
generation or production of all things. The Hebrew 
name is Bereshith (*in the beginning"), from its com- 
mencing with that word. Its history goes back to the 
very earliest ages of the human race, and extends over 
a period of at least 2,370 years. It gives an account of 


Fr. généreuz ; Lat. generosus—genus, 
Noble; honorable; 
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thecreation, the fall of man, thesettlements, genealogies, 
arts, religion, corruption, and destruction of the ante- 
diluvian world; of the repeopling and division of the 
earth, the dispersion of its inhabitants, the calling of 
Abraham, the rise and progress of the Jewish nation, 
&c. It is divided into two main parta, — one universal 
and one special ; the former being the ancient history 
of the whole human race, contained in chapters i.-xi., 
the latter the early history of the children of Israel 
(xii.-l). There are some critics who maintain that this 
book was not written by Moses; and there are certainly 
Some passages of it that must have been written by 
some one after his death, as they refer to subsequent 
events; but that the book as a whole was written by 
Moses, there is little room to doubt. Much ingenious 
speculation has been expended as to the manner in 
which Moses was made aware of what had taken place 
go many centuries before his own time. According to 
some, the different events recorded in the book were 
divinely revealed to him; others hold that he acquired 
his knowledge of them by tradition; and a third class, 
that he obtained it from old documents. (Reyarding 
the various subjects of controversy in this book, see 
Creation, DELUGE, &c.) The authenticity of Genesis 
was distinctly recognized by Christ; and passages from 
it are cited in the New Testament, twenty-seven times 
literally, and thirty-eight times substantially. 

Gen'et, n. [Fr.] A small horse.— See JENNET. 

Fr. genette.| (Zodt.) A carnivorous animal, belonging 
the family Viverride. It has a very beautiful soft 
fur, and is about the size of a very small cat, but is ofa 
longer form, with a sharp, pointed snout, upright ears 
slightly pointed, and very long tail. Tho color of the 
G. is usually a pale reddish-gray, the sides of the body 
being spotted with black, and a dark line running along | 
the back, where the hair, being longer than on the 
other parts, resembles & slight mane; the muzzle is 
dusky; beneath each eye is à white spot; the cheeks, 
sides of the 
neck, and the 
limbs, are spot- 
ted in a propor- 
tionally small- 
er pattern than 
the body; and 
the tail is 
marked with 
black and 
white rings. 
Easily tamed, 
and of a mild 
disposition, the 
G., at Constantinople and various other parts of the 
East, is domesticated like the cat, und is said to be 
equally, if not more, serviceable in clearing houses of 
rats and other vermin. It is a native of the western 
rts of Asia, and is also occasionally found in Spain; 
ut though it requires a warm climate for its subsistence 
and propagation, it has not been discovered in India or 
any part of Africa. This animal,like the civet, produces 
an agreeable perfume; it is, however, less powerful, and 
its scent much sooner evaporates. 

Genet’, Genette’, n. Cat-skin made into muffs, tip- 
pets, &c. 

Geneth'liac, Genethli'acal, a. [Gr. genethliakos 
—genetMé, birth, race, descent, —ginomai, to be born.] 
Pertaining to nativities as calculated by astrologers. 

n. One who calculates nativities; an astrologer. 

( Poet.) An ode or other short poem composed in honor 
of the birth of an individual, 

Geneth'lines, n. sing. The science of casting nativities, 

Genethlial'ogy.. [Gr. genethlialogia.| Act or art 
of casting nativities; astrology. 

Genetic, Genet'ical, a. (Gr. gennétikos, fit for be- 
etting, from gennad, to beget. See GzNrsIS.] Pertain- 
ng to the origin of a thing, or its mode of production, 

Gene'vn, (Canton of,) the smallest canton of Swit- 
zerland, at the 8.W. extremity of which, und of the lake 
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which bears its name, it is situated, having N. the canton 
Vaud, E. and 8. Savoy, and W. France; area, 913 sq. m. 
This canton, which ranks 22d in the Confederation, is 
composed of the territory of the ancient republic of 
Geneva, together with some communes formerly belong- 
ing to Savoy and France, annexed to it in 1815. Surface, 
flat, or but slightly uneven, being enclosed between the 
Jura Mountains on the N.W., and some Alpine ranges 
in the opposite direction. Rivers. Rhone and Arve. 
Clim. Mild. Soil, tolerably fertile, but not producing 
wiulicient crops for home consumption. The canton 
furnishes a contingent of 880 men to the army of the 
Swiss Confederation. Cap. Geneva. Pop.(1876), 99,852. 
Gxxx'va, the most populous city of Switzerland, and cap. 
of above canton, situated in a picturesque country, 
. abounding iu the most enchanting and inagnificent 
prospects, at the 8.W. extremity of the Lake of Geneva, 
1 m. 8.W. of Berne, and 70 N.E. by E. of Lyons. The 
Rhone divides G. into three parts, — the city on the 
right bank, the quarter of St. Gervais on the left. and 
the island between them, enclosed by two arms of the 
river. The city, or upper town, is the largest portion, 
and is in part built on an eminence, rising to nearly 100 
feet above the level of the lake. Its streets are narrow, 
crooked, and steep; but many of its private edifices are 
good. It consists almost entirely of the residences of 
the burgher aristocracy. The lower town, or quarter 
of St. Gervais, is the chief seat of commercial activity, 
and has narrow streets and lofty, houses. The island is 
upwards of a furlong in length, by abt. 200 feet broad, 
and connected with the other quarters by several bridges. 
Of late years, an entirely new quarter has sprung up on 
tbe right bank of the Rhone, called the Quartiers des 
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Borgues, displaying a handsome frontage of tall houses, 
among which is the Hotel des Bergues, lined with a 
broad and fine quay towards the lake. The unsightly 
houses that formerly lined the margin of the lake in 
the lower town have been modernized and beautifled ; 
nnd a broad belt of land has been gained from the water 
to form a quay. "This is connected with the Quai des 
Bergues on the opposite bank by a handsome suspension- 
bridge; and another bridge, communicating with a small 
island situated at the poiut where the Rhone leaves the 
lake, is ornamented with a bronze statue of Rousseau. 
G. is surrounded on the land side by ramparts and 
bastions, constructed about the middle of lust century. 
These are of little use as fortifications, the city being 
commanded by adjacent heights,— but they serve as 
public promenades; and suspension-bridges have been 
thrown over them to facilitate the intercourse between 
the city and the surrounding country. The cathedral, 
or Church of St. Peter, occupies a conspicuous situation, 
and is an interesting specimen of the Gothic style of the 
llth cent. Among public edifices are the new theatre, 
cost $1,000,000; the monument erected to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who died here, leaving his fortune to the city 
of G., realizing 17,000,000 francs, out of this the monu- 
ment and opera house were erected in 1879; town-hall, 
a Gallery of Paintings, a Museum of Natural History 
(containing the collections of Saussure, Brongniart, De 
Candolle, and Necker), and the academy founded by 
Calvin, with faculties of jurisprudence, theology, natural 
science, and literature, and a library of 40,000 vols. G. 
has, besides, numerous literary, scientific, and educational 
institutions. Manuf. The principal source of the pros- 
perity of this city lies in its manufactures of watches, 
jewelry, musical boxes, and objecta of virté, &c. The 
number of working watch-makers and jewellers is esti- 
mated at nearly 6,000; and the number of watches 
aunually made is estimated at upwards of 70,000, — and 
of these at least 60,000 are of gold. In watch-making 
and jewelry, it is nlso estimated that between 70,000 
and 80,000 oz. of gold, and about 50,000 oz. of silver, are 
used yearly. The other industrial arts in operation 
here comprise combs, carriages, saddlery, agricultural 
implements, hardware, tools, cutlery, fire-arms, musical 
and philosophical instruments, printing-types, &c. Li- 
thography and engraving is also extensively engaged in. 
G. is the seat of the council of state, the supreme court 
of justice for the canton, a court of appeals, and a 
chamber of commerce with extensive powers. Pop. 
45,556. —G. is very ancient, and is mentioned by Cæsar, 
(De Bello Gallico, i. ĝ 6.) In 426 it was taken by the 
Burgundians, and became their capital. It afterward 
belonged successively to the Ostrogoths and the Franks, 
and formed a part of the kingdom of Arles and the 
second kingdom of Burgundy. On the fall of the latter, 
it fell under the sole dominion of its bishops, between 
whom and the counts of Genevois, in Savoy, there ex- 
isted incessant contests for its possession. At the Refor- 
mation, the bishop was expelled, and the city, with its 
territory, became a republic. Calvin having sought re- 
fuge in G. in 1536, was solicited to settle there, and was 
subsequently raised to the highest rank in the state, 
which he in a great measure governed for 23 years, 
with a severity and strictness that impressed deep and 
abiding traces on its jurisprudence and manners. In 
1782, owing to internal dissensions, G. was occupied by 
the troops of France, Sardinia, and Berne. In 1798 it 
was taken by the French revolutionary forces, and sub- 
sequently became the cap. of the dept. Leman. It was, 
with its territory, united to Switzerland as an indepen- 
dent canton in 1814. Few cities have produced more 
eminent individuals. Among others may be specified 
Rousseau, Casaubon the critic, Lefort (the friend of 
Peter the Great), Necker and his daughter, Madume de 
Staël, the naturalists Saussure, Deluc, Bonnet, and Ju- 
rine, De Candolle and Huber, the philosopher Abauzit, 
J. B. Say the political economist, and Sismondi the his- 
torian. In 1872, the Alabama Question was settled at 
a convention held here. 

Gene'va, (Lake of,)or Lake Leman. [Ger. Genfer See, 
anc. Lacus Lemanus.] The largest lake of Switzerland, 
near the S.W. extremity of which country it is situated. 
It has N., E., and S. E. the canton of Vaud or Leman; 
S. W. that of Geneva; and S. Savoy. It fills up the lower 
portion of an extensive valley enclosed between the 
Alps and the Jura. It is crescent-shaped, the convexity 
being directed N. N. W. and the horns facing S.8.E. Its 
greatest length —a curved line passing through its cen- 
tre from Geneva at its W. extremity to Villeneuve at 
its E. — is abt. 45 m.; but along its N. shore the dis- 
tunce from end to end is abt. 55 m., while along its 8. it 
is no more than abt. 40 m. Its breadth varies from 1 to 
9 m.; its area is estimated at abt. 240 sq. m. Its greatest 
depth, near Meillerie, towards its E. extremity, is said 
to be 1,012 (950 Fr.) ft.; its level is abt. 1,200 ft. above 
that of the Mediterranean. It is divided, in common 

rlance, into the Great and Little lake; the latter 
s more exclusively called the Lake of Geneva, and ex- 
tends from that city for a distance of 14 m., but with 
a breadth never more than 3½ m., to Point d'Yroire; 
beyond which Lake Leman widens considerably, The 
Khone enters it near its E. extremity, bringing with it 
so much alluvial soil, that considerable encroachments 
are continually made on its upper end. Port Vallais, 
near 1½ m. distant, was formerly on the margin of 
the Inke, the basin of which is said to have originally 
extended upwards as far as Bex. The Rhone emerges 
from the lake at its S. W. extremity, where its waters, 
like those of the lake itself, are extremely clear, and of 
a deep-blue color: circumstances which have been 
often adverted to by Lord Byron, (Childe Harold, iii, s. 
68, 85.) Lake Geneva receives upwards of 40 other 
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rivers, the principal of which are the Venoge, from the 
N., and the Drause, on the side of Savoy. It seldom 
freezes, and has never been known to be entirely frozen 
over. It is subject to a singular phenomenon called 
the seiches. This consists in a sudden rise of its waters, 
generally for 1 or 2 ft., but sometimes as much as 4 or 
5 ft., followed by an equally sudden fall; and this ascent 
and descent goes on alternately, sometimes for several 
hours. This phenomenon is most common in summer 
and in stormy weather; its cause has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained; but it would seem to depend on the 
unequal pressure of the atmosphere upon different 
parts of the luke. Lake Geneva abounds with fine fish. 
Its banks ure greatly celebrated for their picturesque 
beauty and sublimity. Their scenery is the most im- 
posing at its E. extremity; but the whole of the 8. 
shore exhibits great boldness and grandeur. The N. 
shore is of a softer character; it is adorned with a suc- 
cession of low hills covered with vineyards and culti- 
vated lands, and interspersed with numerous towns, 
villages, and chateaux. Nyon, Rolle, Morges, Ouchy, 
(the port of Lausanne), Vevay, Clarens, and the Castle 
of Chillon, are on the N. bank; on the &,or Savoy 
side, are Meillerie, Thonon, and the Campagna Diodati 
in the Genevese territory, the residence of Byron in 
1816. Steamers ply daily upon the lake, which is also 
encircled by a line of railroad. 

Gene'vn, in Alabama, a post-office of Coffee co. 

Geneva, in Georgia, a post-office of Talbot co. 

Geneva, in J/linois, a post-village, cap. of Kane co., on 
Fox River, abt. 36 m. W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,600. 

—A post-village of Morgan co. abt. 40 m. W. S. W. of 
Springfield. 

Geneva, in Indiana, a township of Jennings co. 

—A village of Shelby co., abt. 11 m. S.E. of Shelbyville. 

Geneva, in Jwa, a post-village and township of Frank- 
lin co., abt. 7 m. S. E. of Hampton, 

Geneva, in Kansas, a post-village of Allen co. 

Geneva, in Michigan, a village of Cass co., on Diamond 
Lake, abt. 3 m. E. of Cassopolis. 

—A post-office of Lenawee co. 

A township of Tuscola co.; pop. abt. 100. 

—A township of Van Buren co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Geneva, in Minnesota, a t-villuge and township of 
Freeborn co., on Walnut Lake, about 36 m. 8. of Pari- 
bault; pop. of township abt. 400, 

Geneva, in New York, a post-village of Ontario co., 
nbt. 50 m. E.S.E. of Rochester; pop. abt. 9,000. 

Geneva, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Ashta- 
bula co., on Lake Erie, abt. 50 m. E.N.E. of Cleveland; 
pop. of township abt. 2,500. 

A village of Fairfield co., abt. 32 m. S.W. of Zanesville. 

Geneva, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Walworth co., on Geneva Lake, abt. 70 m. S.E. of Mad- 
ison; pop. of township abt. 1,800. 

Gene'vn, n. [Fr. geniévre, juniper, juniper-berry; gin, 
from Lat. juniperas, the juniper-tree.] A spirit distilled 
from grain or malt, und flavored with juniper-berries. 
See GIN. 

Gene'va Bay, in Wisconsin, a village of Walworth 
co., abt. 64 m. S. E. of Madison. 

Gene'va Bible, n. (Bibling.) A copy of the Bible in 
English, first printed at Geneva in 1560. 

Gene'va Lake, in Wisconsin, a small lake in Wal- 
worth co.; area, abt. 8 sq. m. 

Gene'van, a. Of or belonging to Geneva ; Genevese. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Geneva. 

Gene’vanism, n. (From Geneva, Calvin's birthplace.] 
The strict doctrine of the Calvinists. 

Genevese', a. Pertaining to Geneva, in Switzerland. 

—n. [Fr. Genevois; Lat. Genevensis, from Genera.) A 
native or inhabitant of Geneva ; — the people of Geneva 
taken collectively. 

Genevese', Gen'evois, an ancient prov. of the Sar- 
dinian States, in the W. of Savoy, now included in the 
French dep. of Sa vor (HAUTE), q. v. 

Genevieve, (St.,) (jen-ch-viev’,) the patron saint 
of Paris, B. at Nanterre, abt. 422, was, according to the 
generally received opinion, a simple shepherdess. On 
the advice of St. Germain of Auxerre, she consecrated 
herself to God, and, after the death of her parents, came 
to Paris to live with her godmother, where she led a de- 
vout and abstinent lifetime. According to tradition, at 
the time of Attila’s invasion of Gaul (451), the affrighted 
Parisians were ready to abandon their city, which St. 
Genevidve prevented, by telling them that the city 
would be spared, and her prediction was verified. On 
another occasion she procured provisions for the Paris- 
ians, who had been for some time suffering from 
famine. At her instance, Clovis built in the upper 

ortion of Paris a church in honor of 8S. Peter and 

aul, which afterwards received the name of the saint 
herself. The Church honors her on the 3d of January, 
the date of her death. Herrelics were exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful in the church which bore her 
name, but after the destruction of that church they 
were transferred to the church of St. Etiénne du Mont. 
Since 1852 they have been transferred to the magnifi- 
cent basilica, formerly called the Pantheon, to which its 
original name of St. Genevieve has been restored. D. 512. 

Genevieve, in Missouri, a township of St. Genevieve 
co.; pop. nbt. 1,500. 

Genevois, (ghen'ev-woi,) n. pl. The people of Geneva; 
the Genevese. 

Genevre, (zh-ndwr’,) (Mount, a summit of the 
Cottian Alps, between the Italian prov. of Susa and the 
French dep. Hautes-Alpes. It is crossed by a road con- 
structed by Napoleon I., at an elevation of nearly 6,000 
feet. Weight of the summit, 11,615 feet. 

Geng’his-Khan, or ZiNGI8-KraN, the son of a petty 


Mongolian prince, was B. in Tartary in 1163. After 
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much intestine warfare with various Tartar tribes, this! Gen'iture, n.[Fr., from Lat. genitura, a begetting, from 


renow ned conqueror was proclaimed khanof the united 
Mongol and Tartar tribes. He reorganized his army, 
publ ished acode of laws, and made preparation for the 
course of conquest to which he professed he had a divine 
call. In 1210 he first invaded China, the capital of 
which was taken by storm and plundered several years 
later. The murder of the ambassadors whom Genghis- 
Khan had sent to Turkestan occasioned the invasion of 
that country in 1218, with an army of 700,000 men; and 
the two great cities of Bokhara and Samarcand were 
stormed, pillaged, burned, and more than 200,000 lives 
destroyed with them. He continued his career of de- 
vastz tion for several years; and in 1225, though more 
than 69 years old, he marched in person, at the head of 
his Whole army, against the king of Tangut, who had 
ven shelter to two of his enemies and refused to sur- 
render them. A great battle was fought on plains of 
ice, formed by a frozen lake, in which the king of Tan- 
gut was totally defeated, with the loss of 300,000 men. 
G.- JA ., whose ravages had cost the human race, if we are 
to accept the perhaps exaggerated computation of 
Eastern writers, upwards of 5,000,000 human beings, 
became, by dint of successive victories, monarch of a 
territory extending 1,500 leagues, including Northern 
China, Eastern Persia, and the whole of Tartary. D. 
in 1227, in the 64th year of his age and in the 52d of his 
reign, — having, before his death, divided his immense 
territories between his four sons. 

Ge'xmüzel, a. [Lat. genialis, from genius, a tutelar deity, 
the spirit of social enjoyment, talent; from gignere, to 
produce, to bring forth.] Contributing to propagation 
or production; that causes to produce. 

** Creator Venus, genial power of love." — Dryden, 

—Gay + zmnerry; jovial; joyful; festive; entertaining; 
contributing to life and cheerfulness; as, a genial man- 
ner or disposition. 

—Suppor ting life. 

x ** Bo E oh I feel my genial spirits droop." — Milton. 

Gem iA 1'ity. n. IL. Lat. genialitas, from genius.] Gay- 
ety 3 clacerfulness, 

Ge’snizelily, adv. Gayly; cheerfully. 

Ge’ sa ia lness, u. The quality of being genial. 

Genn INN, a. (Gr. geneion, the chin.) (Anat.) Be- 
longing to the chin, as the genian apophysts situate 
at the posterior partof the symphysis menti, aud formed 
of four small tubercles. — Dunglison. 

Gemice’ ulate, Genie'ulated, a. [Lat. geniculatus, 
from geniculum, a joint, dim. of genu, the knee.] (Bot.) 
Applied to à stem when bent abruptly like a knee. 

Gemicuala'tion, n. [L. Lat. geniculati».] The state 
of beimg suddenly or abruptly bent at an angle; re- 
sem bling the knee. 

Genie. (une!) n.; pl. Gent. [Fr.] ( Myth.) See Gentus. 

Geni’ pa, n. [From genipapo, the Guiana name.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of trees, ord. Cinchonaces. The Genipa fruit of 
S. A merica, as large as an orange and agreeably flavored, 


Genius, u.; pl. GENIL, and GENIUSES. 


is obtained from the species G. Americana. In Surinam 
it is known by the name of Marmalade Box. 

Gemn^àiR, or Xen il, a river of Spain, in Andalusia, 
which, after a course of 130 m.. empties into the 
Guadalquivir, 32 m. from Cordova. The city of Granada 
is situate on its banks. 

Ge’m ioglos’si, n. pl. [Gr. geneion, chin, and glossa, 
tongue] (Anat.) The pair of muscles by which the 
tongue is protruded. 

Genis’ta, u. [Lat. genu, knee, in allusion to the 
angular or jointed appearance of its twigs.) (Bot) A 
genus of plants, order Fubacex. The species G. 
tinctoréa, naturalized in tho U. States, the Dyer's Brown, 
yields a good yellow dye, or, when mixed with wood 
(Lars tinctoria), a green. 

Gen 1 taal, a. [Fr., from Lat. genitalis, from gignere, to 
beget, allied to aud derived from Gr. grgnesthat.] Per- 
n ng to the act of begetting; causing generation or 

2. 

Gem ‘a tals, n. pl. [Lat. genitalia; sc. membra.] Those 
Parts Of an animal that are the immediate instruments 

Ge Sue ration; the sexual organs. 
eux ata mg, n. [Corruption of Fr. Jeanneton, so called 
i Om z Lady of that vame.) An apple that ripens early 

e n Jane.— Bacm. 
ka A We, d. (Lat. genitivus, from gignere, genitum, to 
the e t. to produce.) (Gram.) Pertaining to a case in 
fei declension of nouns, expressing primarily the thing 
(eee Ww Hich something else proceeds, but which has been 

— Th. «led to signify property, possession, &c. 
decl © Possessive case; the name of the second case in the 
ee ension of nouns, generally indicating the relation ex- 
bh. essed in English by the preposition of. “The Latin G.,“ 
"esit Max Müller, “is a mere blunder ; for the Greek word 

eE never meant genitivus. Genitivus, if it is meant 
have Pres the case of origin or birth, would in Greek 
* been called gennetike, not. genike. Nor does the 
may Pres the relation of son to father. For though we 
‘the Say ‘the son of the father, we may likewise say 
wid father of the son? Genike in Greek had a much 
canes” much more philosophical meaning. It meant 
Which P elis, the general case, or, rather, the case 
pow. ©xpresses the genus or kind. This is the real 
Wates 9f the G. If I suy, ‘a bird of the water, ‘of the 
it ref. *lefines the genus to which a certain bird belongs; 
à geeks z the genus of water-birds.” (Lectures on the 

F * ef Language.) In English, the genitive or pos- 
pres, Case is marked by the addition of the letter s 
her ded by an apostrophe; as, the king's son, my fu- 
* horse When the plural ends in s, the additional 

he G. is omitted (excepting sometimes in proper 

Gen’at und only the apostrophe added; as, the kings’ sons. 
th Lo, in Virginia, a post-village of Powhattan co., on 
* Appomattox River, about 29 m. W, of Richmond. 


gignere, to beget.] The act of begetting; generation. 
[Lat., from gig- 
nere, to beget, to produce.) The term applied by the 
ancient Romans to a class of spiritual beings which at- 
tended upon man. Every human being, according to 
them, had his special genius allotted to him at birth, to 
guide and direct him through life, and his general char- 
acter aud conduct was ascribed to the influence of his 
G.; hence the word came to signify the natural powers 
and abilities of men, more especially their natural incli- 
nation or disposition. In modern times it has come tu 
be employed in a still more restricted and special sense, 
as signifying the very highest condition of the mental 
powers, the perfection of human intelligence, Like 
many other words of a similar kind, it is difficult or im- 
possible to define it in words; but there is always asso- 
ciated with it the idea of creative or inventive powers. 
According to Emerson, it is the “ constructive intellect," 
which ** produces thoughts, sentences, poems, plana, de- 
signs, systems. It is the generation of the mind, the 
marriage of thought with nature.” “The thought of G. 
is spontaneous, but the power of picture or expression 
in the most enriched and flowing nature implies a mix- 
ture of will, a certain control over the spontaneous 
states, without which no production is possible." G. 
produces what has never before been accomplished; 
wit is the advent of truth into the world, a form of 
thought now for the first time bursting into the universe, 
a child of the old eterual soul, a piece of immeasurable 
greatness," ]ts chief faculties nre tlie reason and the 
imagination, and according as one or the other of these 
faculties predominates, it becomes either scientific or 
artistic. “In the first case it seizes at once those hid- 
den affinities which otherwise do not reveal themselves 
except to the most patient and rigorous application, and, 
as it were, intuitively recognizing in phenomena the 
unalterable and eternal, it produces truth.” In the lat- 
ter it seeks “to exhibit ita own ideal in due and appro- 
priate forms; it realizes the infinite under finite types, 
and so creates the beautiful.“ G. is sometimes used to 
signify that talent or aptitude which we receive from 
nature from excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus 
we speak of a G. for mathematics as well as a G. for 
poetry: ofa G. for war, for politics, or for any mechan- 
ical employment. "The distinction between G. proper 
and talent is thus given by De Quincey: “ Genius is that 
mode of intellectual power which moves in alliance 
with genial nature, i. e., with the capacities of pleasure 
and pain; whereas, talent has no vestige of such an 
alliance, and is perfectly independent of all human sen- 
sibilities; consequently, G. is a voice or breathing which 
represents the total nature of man, and therefore his 
enjoying and suffering nature; whilst, on the contrary, 
talent represents only a single function of that nature." 
And hence, also, it is, that, “ besides its relation to snf- 
fering and enjoyment, G. always implics a deeper rela- 
tion to virtue and vice; whereas talent has no shadow 
of a relation to moral qualities, any more than it has to 
vital sense," 
(Myth.) According to the Romans, not only every 
man had his G., who, after guiding him through life, 
conducted him out of tho world at the close of his 
career; but places, and even inanimate objects, were 
fabled to have their genii. The collective Roman people 
also had their G., who was sometimes represented on 
coins. Those of the women were called Junones. They 
sometimes held that each person was accompanied 
through life by two genii, a white and a black, the for- 
mer good and favorable, the latter bad and unfavorable ; 
at other times they believed in but one, which was 
black and white by turns. Divine honors were paid to 
the genii, and it was usual for each one to offer sacri- 
fices to his G. on his birthday. — The genti, or djinns, 
of the East bear little resemblance to those of the Ro- 
mans. They are regarded as an intermediate class of 
beings, between angels and men, but inferior in dignity 
to both, and are not objects of worship. In poetry they 
nre described as having been created out of fire, and us 
having inhabited this world before its occupation by 
man, as the subjects of a certain Ján Ibn Jin. They 
rebelled, and God sent his angel Ibis, or Eblis, who, 
after conquering Ján Jbn Ján, rebelled against God, 
and set himself up in his room; whereupon God con- 
demned him to eternal punishment. The djinns, like 
men, are some good and some evil. They eat and drink, 
are subject to passions and death, but may live for cen- 
turies. They are capable of becoming invisible, or 
assuming the forms of men, beasts, or monsters, at 
pleasure. They frequent baths, wells, ruined houses, 
seas, rivers, cross-roads, and market-places. The evil 
genii delight in mischief for its own sake, raise and 
direct whirlwinds, and dry up the springs of the desert. 
The glows are a subordinate class of evil genit, haunt- 
ing deserts and burial-grounds, and killing und devour- 
ing men and women that fall in their way. The peris, 
or fairies, are beautiful female genii, who believe in God, 
and in Mohammed, his prophet, and do good to man. 
The Mussulman doctors believe in the existence of 
djinns as supernatural beings, but their ideas of them 
differ much from those of the poets and romancers. 
Genius Io'ci, n. [Lat.] In Roman mythology, the 
presiding deity ofa place; — hence the prevalent feeling ; 
the pervading atmosphere of a place, or establishment, 
ns of a college. 
Gennes'areth, (Lake of,) in Palestine. See GALILEE 


je Genova.] A maritime prov. of N. Italy, 
forming a long tract, which extends along the shores of 
the Gulf of Genoa. Area, 3,000 sq. m. Desc. This prov. 
is traversed by the Apennines, which yield pasture to 
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numerous herds of cattle, whilst the valleys are fei tile, 
producing abundance of grain. Rivers. The Bisagno, 
Magra, Polcevera, and Vara. Min. “Marble is the most 
valuable. Cap. Genoa, Ih. 707,7 18.— This territory 
corresponds nearly to the Upper Liguria of the Romans, 
and, in 1798, was joined to Frauce under the title of the 
Republic of Liguria. In 1815 it was assigned to Sar- 
dinia, and called the Duchy of Genoa. Now a province 
of Italy, with an area of 1,588 sq. m. 

It. Geniai] A celebrated fortified 
maritime city of N, Italy, (and birthplace of Christopher 
Columbus,) once the cap. of an independent republic, 
and now of the above province, at the head of the gulf 
of the same name; 75 m. S. E. of Turin, and 90 N.W. of 
Leghorn. G.is built round, but principally on the E. 
side of its port, which is semicircular, the chord being 
about 1 m. in length. Two gigantic moles (Molo vecchio 
and Molo nuovo) project into the sea from either angle, 
and inelose and protect the harbor. The land on which 
the city is built rises amphitheatre-wise round the wa- 
ter's edge to the height of from 500 to 600 ft., so that its 
aspect from the sea is strikingly grand and imposing. 
The white, snowy houses form streets at the base of the 
acclivity, while the.upper part is thickly studded with 
detached villas, Behind all, the Apennines are seen 
towering at the distance of 10 or 12 m., their summits 
snow-covered during a part of the year. The older or 
E. portion of the city consists of a labyrinth of exces- 
sively narrow, crooked, and dark streets, their breadth 
being generally no more than from 6 to 12 ft.; they are, 
however, paved with broad flags of lava, and present the 
smoothness and durability of good masonry. The 
newer part of the city, which stretches along the N. side 
of the port, is more regularly laid out, and contains some 
broad and very handsome streets, one of which, the 
Strada Balbi, is entirely formed of palaces, more mag- 
nificent than those of Rome, and neater in their interior. 
In Italy, G. has acquired, and deserves, the title of Genova 
la Superba. It exhibits fewer remains of ancient splen- 
dor than Venice, but more actual wealth and comfort. 
Its most splendid palaces are the two Palazzt Doria, in 
one of which the emperors Charles V. and Napoleon I. 
resided during their stay in Genoa; the other is now a 
residence of the king of Italy. The Durazzo, Serra, 
Spinola, Balbi, Brignole, Curia, Mari, und Pallavicini 
pura are among the most remarkable of the others. 

he ancient palace of the Doges was almost wholly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1777, but the modern building erected 
on its site is a fine structure, and contains the city conn- 
cil-hall. G. possesses many fine, but too gaudily deco- 
rated churches. There are here, too, 3 large hospitals, 
the Exchange, the old bank of 8t. George, and 3 fine 
theatres; the university is also a fine building. G. 
has, likewise, a royal college, a naval school, a good 
public library of 50,000 vols., and numerous learned 80- 
cieties and schools, The harbor of G.is excellent, having 
a light-house, a refitting deck, and an arsenal. Clim. 
IHealthy. Jnhab. 
The women of G. 
have long been 
quoted for their 
exceptional 
beauty; while, us 
fishers and sea- 
men, her sons 
have been cele- 
brated for genera- 
tions, throughout 
Europe, for their 
intrepidity and 
spirit of enter- 
prise. G. is the en- 
trepót of a large 
extent of coun 
try, and her com- 
merce, though in- 
ferior to what it 
once was, is stil 
very considera. 
ble. She is a free 
port. The various 
duties and cus- 
tom-house fees 
formerly charged 
on the transit of 
goods through Genoa and the Italian territories have 
recently been abolished. The Bank of St. George. here, 
was one of the oldest banks of circulation in Europe, 
(see BANKING.) Manuf. Velveta, silks, damasks, paper, 
soap, and articles in marble, alabaster, and coral.— G. 
is of great antiquity. After a variety of vicissitudes she 
became, in the 11th century, the cap. of an independent 
republic; and was early distinguished for the extent of 
her commerce, and by her settlements and dependencies 
in various parts of the Mediterranean and of the Black 
Sea. Their conflicting pretensions and interests in- 
volved the Genoese in long-continued contests with the 
rival republics of Pisa and Venice. The struggle with 
the latter, from 1376 to 1382, is one of the most memo- 
rable in the Italian annals of the Middle Ages. Tho 
Genoese having defeated the Venetians at Pola, pene- 
trated to the lagoons which surrounded Venice, and took 
Chioggia. Had they immediately followed up this suc- 
cess, the probability is that they would have taken 
Venice; but having procrastinated, the Venetians re- 
covered from their consternation, and compelled the 
Genoese to retire. The ascendancy of Venice dates from 
this period. The government of G. was long the most 
turbulent that can be imagined; and the city was agi- 
tated by continual contests between the nobility and the 
citizens, and between sections of the nobility themselves. 


= —— 
— A GENOESE FISHER. 


Fig. 1138. 
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For their protection, the citizems placed themselves, 
at different periods, under the protecffon of France, the 
Marquis of Montferrat, aud tlie dukesof Milan. Indeed, 
from 1464 down to 1528. G. was regarded as a depen- 
dency of the latter. In the last-named year, however, 
it recovered its independence, and was, at the same 
time, subjected to a more aristocratical government. In 
1576 further modifications were mile in the constitution, 


GENT 


as an anthelmintic. It may be administered in the form 
of infusion, tincture, or extract. Among the American 
species are G. pneumonanthe, the Calathian violet, a fine 
yon, with large, showy violet or blue flowers; and G. 

iri, that is often used as n substitute for the offici- 
nal gentian, from which it differs only by the color of its 
flowers, which are blue, while those of the foreign gen- 
tian are yellow. 


after which it enjoyed a lengthened period oftranquillity.| Gentinnn'cerze, n. pl. (B«.) An order of planta, nl- 


The conquest of Constantinople, and of the countries| 


round the Black Sea, by the Turks, and the discovery of 


the passage to Ipdia by the Cape of Good Hope, proved, 


destructive of a great portion of the Genoese trade. G. 
was, also, successively 1 of all her foreign pisses- 
sions. Corsica, the last of her dependencies, revolted in 
1730, and was ceded to France in 1708. In 1797 G. was 


liance Gentianales. Diaa. No stipules, simple stigmas 
at the end of a manifest style, parietal placentm, and 
regular flowers. 
ally smooth. Leaves usually simple, entire, opposite, 
sessile, and strongly ribbed; rarely alternate, or stalked, 
or compound; always exstipulate. Flowers almost al- 
ways regular, variously colored, axillary or terminal 


Gen'tle, a 


They are herbe, or rarely shrubs, usn- | 


GENU 


— of well-bred people; genteelness ; gracefulness 
mien. 


Gen'tilize,v.a. To make or render 
Gentil 


gentle. 
‘Ly, ^ village of Pr. of Quebec. co. of Nicolet, 
about 75 m. 6 A NM 

gentilis, gens, a race or 
nation.) Of respectable birth, though not noble, — Free 
from coarseness or vul; ty of manners, — Urbane; 
courteous; affable; mild; meek; placid; soft; bland; 
docile; tame.—Sovthing, as music.— Treating with 
mildness ; not violent. 


Gentlefolk, (gen'tel-foke,) n. Persons of family and 


good breeding. It occurs more frequently in the plural 
form, aa e folks. 

Gen'tle-hearted, a. Having a kind or gentle dispo- 
rition. 


occupied by the French. 7% 131,591. 

Gen ‘on, in I/linois, a. post-village and township of De 
Kalb co., about 220 m. N. by E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 
1,600. 

Gen in Jowa, a post-office of Town co. 

—A — of Wayue co., abt. 16 m. S. E. of Gorydon. | 

Gen'on, iu Michigan, a post-township of Livingston co.: 
pop. abt, 1,409. 

Gen’‘oa, in Nebraska, a post-village, cap. of Monroe co., 

Gen'on, in Nevada, a post-village, cap. of Douglas co., 
on Carson River, near the E. base of the Sierra Nevada, 
abt. 14 m. S. of Carson City; pop. about 800, 

Gen on, in Naw York, a pA ai viam and township of 
Cayuga co., on Cayuga Lake, abt. 160 m, W. of Albany; 
pop. of township abt, 4,500, 

Gen'on, in Ohio, a township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 
1,126. 

—A post-village of Ottawa co., abt. 15 m. S.E. of Toledo. 

—A village uf l'ickaway co. about 14 m. S. by W. of Co- 
lumbna. 

Gen'on, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Vernon co. 

Genoese’, a. Of, or belonging to, Genoa. 

—n. sing. and pl. A native or inhabitant of Genoa. 

Genouillere, (zinool-yarc,) n. [Fr. yer; Lat. genu, 
the knee] (Mil) In fortification, the part ef the in- 
terior slope of the parapet below the sill of an embras- 
ure. It covers the lower part of the gun-carringe. — In 
armor of the lith century, the knec-piece or knee-bow. 

Genre, (zhon'r,) n. [Fr.] (Suinting.) A term applied 
to express a class of pictures which belong to none of 
the higher or specific classes of wrt. It refers common- 
ly, us the full French expression implies, to ordinary 
scenes of vulgar life. Yet a pentre de genre, or genre- 
painter, is not necessarily a printer of low subjects, nor 
need a genre picture be volgar in the common accepta- 
tion of the word. The Dutch are the great 6. painters. 

Gens, (L«t.) (Rom. Hist.) ^ clan or sect, forming a sub- 
division of the Roman people next in order to the curia 
or tribe. The members aud houses ( Jumilie) compos- 

lagone of these clans were not necessarily united by ties 

of blood, bnt were originally brunght together by & po- 
litical distribution of the citizens, and bound by re- 


Calyx inferior, persistent, nsually with five divisions, 
occasionally four, alx, eight, or ten. Corolla persistent, 
its divisions corresponding in number ty those of the 
calyx; wstivation imbricate, twisted or in duplicate. 
Stamens as many as the segments of the corolla, and sl- 
ternate with them. Ovary I-celled, or rarely partially 
Z-celled, frou the projection inwards of the placentas, 
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a, capsule; b, capsule cut across : c, vertical section of seed, 
maguilled. 


with nomerous ovules; placentas 2, anterior and pos- 
terior to the axis, and frequently turned inward ; style 1. 


Gentleman, n.; pl. GENTLEMEN. [Fr. gentilhomme,i. e. 
homo gentilis, a mun of ancestry.) Strictly speaking, 
every man above the rank of yeoman, including noble 
men; a man who, without a title, bears coat-armor, oi 
whose ancestors have been freemen. 

"AN tbe wealth I had ran in my veins; I was a gentleman." Shake. 


—1n common language, every man whose education or 
occupation raises him above menial service or any ordi- 
nary trade, —A man of good family, breeding, politeness, 
correct manners, and educated mind; as distinguished 
from the vulgar, illiterate, and clownish. 

A long-descended race makes gentlemen." — Dryden. 

—A term of complaisance.— A man of strict integrity 
and honor, of self-respect and intellectual refinement, 
as well as of refined manners and breeding. 

—One who serves a man of rank and attends his person; 
on ked 3 lord's gentleman (i. e. valet), a gentleman- 
usher, 

(Hist.) It is a matter of difficulty to give a correct 
definition of what entitles a man to the appellation of 
G., or to determine a standard by which persons who 
claim to hold this rank may be distinguished from those 
who possess no right to it. The original derivation of 
the word is from the Lat. gentilis, belonging to n tribe 
or gens, and homo, a man. In the early days of Rome, 
the inhabitants of that city were divided into two classes, 
— the populus, or that portion of the community in 
whom all power lay, and the „or commonalty. 
The pepulus, or body of the patricians or nobles, was 
further divided into tribes or gentes, and each gens into 
families, all the members of which bore the common 
appellation of the tribe. To belong to a or t 
Was to take rank among the nobles, and in after-times, 
when the privilege of admission to a tribe was conceded 
to men of plebeian origin, it was equivalent to the grant 
of a title of nobility by letters-patent from the crown 
in our own time. Hence the term pue was applied 
to all who were freeborn, being descended from free- 
born ancestors, and belonging to a noble family ; while 
that of sine gente. (^ withont family or standing,”) was 
applied to men of low rank and origiu. and those that were 


ligious rites, «nd a common name, derived generally from 
some eponymous hero. This common name, which dis- 


tinguished the gentiles or members of the same clan, was 
the second of the three borne by a Roman citizen, and | 
It is supposed that | 
each of the curies originally contained ten gentes, and | 


was specially termed the nomen. 


that each of these was represented in the senate by one 
of its members, 

Gen'seric, a famous Vandal prince, n at Seville, 406, 
Ile passed from Spain to Africa, where he took Carthage, 
and laid the foundation, in Africa, of the Vandal king- 


dom, which was composed of Numidia, Mauritania, Car- 
In the 


thage, Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles. 


Fruit capsular, 2 -valved, with septicidal dehiscence, or 
a berry. Seeds numerous and small; embryo minute, 
in the axis of fleshy albumen. The order has been di- 
vided into two sections or eub-orders, the characters of 
which are taken from the estivation of the corolla. These 
are, Gentianer, with the corolla imbricate-twisted, and 
Menyanthex, with the corolla plaited, or in duplicate. 
The plants included in the order are found in nearly all 
parts of the world, even in the coldest and the hottest 
regions. A bitter principle almost universally pervades 
them; hence many are used medicinally for their tonic, 
stomachic, and febrifugal properties. There are 64 gen- 


|Gen'tleman-farmer, n. In 


born of slaves. The term has been adopted in all Euro- 
pean lan; es of which Latin forms the foundation- 
stone and parent stock: while it is found in our own 
language in the word “ gentleman," and gives the clue 
fo the meaning of the expression gentle, well-born, in 
contradistinction to its opposite sim 

ngland, a man of 


property, who has his own farm cultivated under bis 


direction. 


|Gen'tlemanlike, a. Like a gentleman; gentle- 


manly; genteel; well-bred ; as, a gentlemanhike person. 


Gen'tlemanliness, m. Behavior of a gentleman. 


era and about 450 species, 

Gentiana les, n. pl. (Hat.) Au alliance of plants of the 
sub-class Lerigynuus Exogens. Diaa. Dichlamydeous 
monopetalous flowers, axile or parietal placentze, and a 
minute embryo, or with the cotyledons much smaller 
havior; polite; well-bred; refined; polished; having the] than the radicle, lying in a large quantity of albumen. 
manners of ae people; becoming ni Fm per-| —‘this alliance is divided into t ordera Ebenacrie, 
Bona; as, ag appearance, genterl people, Ac —Grace-| Aquifidiaceæ, Apocynacez, Loganiacew, Diapenciacesr, 
ful in mien or form; elegant; fashionable; decorous;|  „Srithacee, p S Vs AM and Gentianaces. 
free from anything low or vulgur. Gen'tinnin, or Gentiantc ACID, n. (Chem.) A crys- 

go spruce that he ean never be genteel."— Tatler. tallizable body contained in Geutian root, or which con- 

Genteel ish, a. Somewhat gentecl. stitutes its bitter principle, 

Genteel ly, adv. Elegantly ; politely; gracefully ; hand | Gentil. n. | Fr. faucon-gentil.) A species of falcon or 
somel y. hawk, supposed to be the Goshawk, Astur palumbarius, 

Genteel'ness, n. Quality of being genteel; gentility; Gen'tile, n. [Lat. gentilis, from gens, a race or family.] 
eleganoe ; (nens; politeness, (Seript.) A pagan, or worshipper of idols. The Jews 

Gen'thite, u. (Min.) An amorphous incrusting min-] classed all the inhabitants of the earth, with the excep- 
eral; quite soft. Lustre resinous, color pale apple-green,| tion of their own peculiar race, under the general name 
or yellowish. Comp. Silica 35:36, oxide of nickel 30°64,| of goim, which is equivalent to the Latin gentes, nations; 
oxide of iron 024, magnesia 14 6, lime 0-26, water 19°09.) and after n time the term Gentiles began to be applied 
Occurs at Texas, Pa., un chromic iron, and at Webster, in a reproachful instead of a general sense. All who 


course of his military expeditions he invaded Italy, and 
sacked Rome in 455. D. 477. 

Genteel’, a. [Fr. gentil; Lat. gentilis, from gest, race, 
clan, or famil y.] iy and graceful in manners and be- 


Gen'tlemanly, a. Becoming a gentleman; polite; 
gentlemanlike; genteel; well-bred; as, a gentlemanly 
manner. 

Gentlemen-at-Arms. (Eng. Hist.) A corps of 40 
gentlemen whose duties are to attend the sov on 
state occasions. The corps was established by Henry 
VIIL in 1509, under the name of The Band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners.— It consisted entirely of men of noble 
blood, and was called //is Majesty's Honorable Corpa of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms by William IV. in 1&4, and is now 
recruited entirely from retired army officers. 

Gen'tleness, „. Softness of manners; mildness of 
temper; sweetness of disposition; courteousness or ur- 
banity of manners, or disposition ; meekness; tenderness. 

—Mild treatment; sy 

Gen tlewoman, n. A woman of good family or breed- 
ing: a lady ; a woman above the vulgar.—A woman who 
waits upon the of a lady of high rank. 

Gen'tly.adr. Softly ; tenderly ; meckly ; kindly; with- 


out roughness or asperity il dio qudd Sat 


N. Carolina, 

Gentiana, ( jen-she-ai’na,) n. [Lat., from Gentius, king 
of Illyria, said first to have discovered the properties o 
the plant.] (Hot) The typical genus of the order Grn- 
tianacee, The species are numerous, natives of temper- 
ate parts of Europe, Asia. and America, many of them 
growing in high mountain pastures and meadows, which 
they adorn by their beantiful blue or yellow flowers. The 
common G., called also Yellow G., or Bitter-wort, G. lu- 
tea (Fig. 1139), is abundant in the meadows of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. at an elevation of 3000 to 6000 ft. It has a 
stem nbont 3 feet high, ovate-oblong leaves, and numer- 
ous whorls of yellow flowers. The part employed in 


were not circumcised and Jews, were regarded ns Gen- 
tiles or heathens, and as such they were excluded as 
much as possible from all those privileges nnd relations 
by which the Jewish nation became so exalted. As the 
Gentiles were, consequently, considered as outcasts and 
aliens from the favor of God, it is not much to be won- 
dered at that the Jews were very prejudiced against a 
Saviour and a Gospel which incnleated the union of the 
two different sects, and placed the Gentiles on an equal 


footing with the Jews. Those of the Gentiles who em- | Gen'try 


bi Judaism, but were not Jews, were called 


Gentry, (jen'try.) n. A 


England, people of birth, property, and good breeding. 
—The quality of people between the nobility aud the 
trading classes. 


Gentry, in Missouri. a N. N. W. on.; area, abt. 400 sq. 


m. Rivers, Grand River, and numerons smaller streams. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cup. Albany. 
Hy in 1880, 17,202. 


Gen'try Court-Honse, in Missouri, a village, for- 


mer cap. of Gentry co.. abt. 220 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 
ville. in /»diana, a post-village of Spencer 
co., abt. 17 m. N. of Rockport. 


Lites; and the term Greeks, which is used often in the Gen'try ville, in Missouri, a post- village of Gentry 


New Testament, is sometimes identical with Gentiles. 


co., abt. 90 m. N. of uae cien 


medicine is the root, which is cylindrical, ringed, and Gen'tile, a.( Gram.) Denotinga family, race, or nation; Genuflex'ion, Genuflec tion, n. pesa from Lat, 
tio, from genu, the knee, and „to bend.] 


more or less branched; and which appears in commerce 


as, American, German, Irish, &c. are gentile adjectives. 


in a dried state, in pieces varying from a few inches to —Belonging to pagans or heathens. 
more than a foot in length, and from half an inch to two Gen'tilism, n. Fr gentilisme. See GeNTILE.] Heathen- 
isi 


inches in thickness, G. is a highly valued medicine, a 


ism; 


nism. 
simple tonic bitter without astringency, and is much | Gentil'ity, n. Fr. gentilit/, from gentil ; Lat. 3 
— ih diseases of the digestive organs, and sometimes Politenesc of — ensy, graceful behavior; the 
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ie act of bending the knee, more especially in worship. 


Genuine. a. [Lat. genuinus.) Natural; belonging to 


the original stock ; real: pure; veritable; true; unal- 
— id not spurious, false, er adulterated; as, a genuina 
cle. 


GEOD 


Gen’ainely, adv. Without adulteration or foreign 
admixture; naturally; purely. 
Gen/aineness, n. State or quality of being genuine, 
or of the true original. 
— Freedom from adulteration or foreign admixture; free- 
dom from anything false or counterfeit ; purity ; reality. 
Genug n.; pl. GENERA. [Lat., from Gr. genos, from 
genesthai, to be born.] A race; descent; kind; family ; 
stock ; lineage; kindred ; extraction ; breed. 

(Zo2t-) A distinct group of species, allied by common 
characters, aud subordinate to an order, family, tribe, 
or sub- tribe, A gente 5 often an arbitrary. group, suce 

ou t is a natural assemblage, nearly every natu- 
1 iym his own views with regard to the propriety 
of writing or separating particular assemblages of spe- 
cies- The synonymy of genere 1M ae become more 
ows asthe study of natura story has progressed, 
rr presents one of the difficulties which the student of 
zodlo gy has to contend against, — See SPECIES. 
(Boe) The term genus is applied to a collection of spe- 
cies of plants which resemble one another in general 
struc tare and appearance more than they resemble any 
other species. Thus tho various kinds of brambles con- 
stitu te One genus; the roses, another; the heaths, willows, 
clovers, oaks, &c., form also, in like manner, so many 
differe rm t genera. 9 0 e UA genus em aiken 
clusivwely from the organs of reproduction, while those 
of a specie are derived generally from all parts of the 
plant. Hence a genus may be defined as an assemblage 
of species which resemble one another in the structure 
and gern eral characters of their organs of reproduction. 
It does mot necessarily happen that a genus should con- 
tain zw mumber of species, for if a single one presents 
peculiarities of a marked kind, it may of itself constitute 
a geniis. 
Logie.) One of the predicables, which is considered 
as the maaterial part of the species of which it is affirmed. 
(Mees) Any scale of music. If a scale proceed by 
tones, it is called the diatonic genus; if between the 
tones semitones are introduced, it is called the chromatic 
genus. When the subdivisions are smaller, as quarter 
tones, it iscalled the enharmonic genios. ds eer 

Gem za mn o, ( jain-za'/no,) a town of Italy, in the Pontifi- 
cal States, L ac 8 E. of Rome, on the Appian Way. An 
annual festival held here, called the Znfiorata di Gen- 
sano, is attended by numerous visitors from Rome. Pop. 
abt. 4.7 OQ. 

Geocen trie, Geocen'trical, a. [Fr. géocentrique, 
from Gr. gé, the earth, and kentron, a centre or sharp 
point.] ¢ A ong An expression applied to the position of 
a planet. as it would appear to an observer stationed at 
the contre of the earth. It is in opposition to the term 
helíocesatric, which is used to denote a planet's position 
as it would be seen by an observer at the centre of the 
sun. 

Geocewm’ trically, adv. In a geocentric manner. 

Geoce r’ellite, = (Min.) An oxygenated hydro-car- 
bon, obtained from the dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. 
It is white, brittle, soluble in hot alcohol, and melts at 
1449. Comp. Carbon 78:61, hydrogen 1270, oxygen 8:64. 

Geoceric Acid, n. The chemical name for GEOCEREL- 

TE. . v. 

Geoc’e rite, n. [dr. ge, earth, and keros, wax — from 
its Spa D m) (Min.) Another product of 
ne dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. Comp. Carbon 7906, 

ydrogen 1313, oxygen T81. 

Geoc^m« nite, n. [Gr. ge, earth, and kronos, Saturn, the 
alchernistic name for eer (Min.) A sulphuret of anti- 
mony and lead, from the silver miues of Sala in Sweden, 
also fron Merida in Spain. Lustre, metallic. Color, 
pane 2 ead-gray to grayish-blue. G3 gr. 64-66. Comp. 

ulphur 165, antimony 167, lead 668. 

Geocy elic, a. [Gr 9e, the earth, and kuklos, a cir- 
ele. “Circling periodically about the earth; having the 
Same centre with the earth, 

Svode, n. [Fr. gende; Gr. porte, from pe, gaia, the 

2, and eidos, form or figure.) (Min.) Round hollow 
concretions of mineral and The interior, when 
empty, is generally lined with crystals of quartz, calc- 
spar, K., and when broken open present a beautiful 
appearance. Sometimes they contain a solid movable 
dacleus, orare filled with earthy matter. They are some- 

G mes Called potato-stones from their size and shape. 
MN Te "NC Geodesilenl, a. (ee géodesique. See 

— ertainiug to geodesy; geodetic. 

Genten line. ( Geom.) A curve traced on a surface, 
eres E its pasulan piane w every point containg the 
atl to the surface at that point. grodesic may 
— defined as the curve which a string, lying on the 
etre” Sont, apama 1 qu itd rene at 8 
i ties. From this definition it follows that a G. 
int. Under ordinary circumstances, be the shortest 
of ibat can be drawn on the surface between any two 
circel Points. The geodesics on a sphere are its great 
of — the geodesics on a perd surface become, 
se, right lines when the surface is unfolded into 

a Plane, ^ 

San, n. One versed or skilled in geodesy. 

gë, tl sy, Geod:e'sin, n. [Gr. e , from gaia, 

1€ earth, and datein, to divide.) (Math) That part 

der ne which enables us, by measurement and di- 

o * rvation, to determine approximately the shape 

MELOS of the earth, and ascertain the area of its entire 

‘©, or any part of it, as well as the variations in the 

Axur Of gravitation at different parts of the earth. The 

som © Of the earth was known to be nearly spherical 

* time prior to the Christian æra, and even in the 

stt y we are taught to consider its form to be 

the ,Of a regular oblate spheroid, or sphere flattened at 
* Poles, which ig a sufficiently close approximation to 
actual shape for all general and practical purposes. 
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If the latitudes and longitudes of places on the earth's 
surface, deduced from geodetic measurements, coincided 
with thoseobtaiued from astronomical observations, the 
form of the eurth would be that of a regular spheroid 
of rotation ; but there is such a difference in the results 
obtained by the two methods, that no regular shape can 
be assigned to theearth by which these results can be 
reconciled. The measurements of arcs of the meridian 
that have been made during the 18th aud 19th centuries, 


in various parts of the world, have, however, tended to 


show that the diameter of the earth from pole to pole 
is to its diameter at the equator as 299 to 300; but 
they have also served to prove that there is a dissimilar- 
ity of shape between the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres, and that the curvature of tlie earth’s surface is 
different in meridinnal arcs of either hemisphere that 
are at no great distance from each other: which shows 
that the earth cannot bea regular spheroid. The dis- 
crepancy in theshape of the hemispheres, and the irreg- 
ularity of curvature in different parts of thesame hemis- 
phere, can only be accounted for by the supposition that 
the earth was once in a fluid state, and that the irregu- 
larity in the cooling and consequent solidification of va- 
rious parts had produced a corresponding irregularity 
of form in its surface, and a departure from the uniform 
spherical shape which it would have undoubtedly as- 
sumed, under the influence of centrifugal force, if the 
whole mass had been homogeneous, and the conditions 
under which it had cooled had been the same at all parts 
of its surface. The following is a brief notice of some of 
the more important attempts that have been made to 
obtain accurate measurements of arcs of the meridian 
nt different parts of the eurth's surface, with some ac- 
count of the methods by which trigonometrical surveys 
are made for this purpose, and for determining the area 
and obtaining correct delineations of large tracts of 
country. Eratosthenes was the first who attempted to 
determine the length of a geographical degree, about 
250 B. ©. A degree was also measured in the plains of 
Mesopotamin, rather more than a thousand years after, 
by order of the caliph Al Mamoum; and in 1617, Wille- 
brod Snell measured n degree of the meridian at Leyden, 
and estimated it at about 6675 English miles. There 
were, however, some errors in Snell s calculations, which 
he had detected himself, but which he was prevented 
from correcting by his death in 1626. In 1633, Norwood 
measured the meridian from London to York, and ob- 
tained & tolerably accurate value of the degree. In 
1671, Picard and La Hire effected the measurement of 
the meridian between Amiens and Paris, and obtained a 
result of 69:1 English miles as the length of a degree. 
This was followed, in the commencement of the 18th 
century, by the extension of the measurement of the 
meridian begun by Picard, to Dunkirk towards the N., 
and Collioure, in the Pyrenees, towards the S., when 
James Cassini, under whose direction the operation was 
completed, found the length of a degree between Paris 
and Dunkirk to bo rather less than the result which was 
obtained by Picard, and also less than the leugth of a 
degree between Paris and Collioure, which gave rise te 
an idea that the length of a degree of the meridian 
must grow less in proportion to its distance from the 
equator, instead of greater, us it must do of necessity, 
if the form of the earth be that of an oblate spheroid. 
This caused Cassini and others to conjecture that the 
earth must be in the form of a prolate spheroid; but 
this idea was shown to be erroneous by the measure- 
ment of an arc in 1736, in Lapland, to the N. of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, from which it appeared that there was an 
increase, instead of a decrease, in the length ofa degree 
of the meridian in proportion to its distauce from the 
equator, although it was discovered that their compu- 
tation erred in excess when a re-measurement of the arc 
was made by Svanberg in 1802. While Maupertuis was 
mossuring an arc of the meridian in Lapland, Bouguer 
and La Condamine, assisted by some Spanish officers, 
were performing the same operation near Quito in Peru, 
un iron toise being nsed as the standard of measure- 
ment, which has since been adopted as the standard for 
the expression of the length of the greater number of 
the degrees that have been measured on the continent 
of Europe, all of them, indeed, having been ultimately 
referred to this as the unit of measurement. In the 
measurement of the arc effected in Peru, the length of 
a degree was found to be about 6572 English miles by 
the French mathematicians, and rather more by the 
Spaniards. The results, however, of the two measure- 
ments effected simultaneously in Peruand Lapland went 
far to prove that the form of the earth was that of an ob- 
late spheroid. Tn 1752, Lacaille measured an arc of the 
meridian at the Cape of Good Hope, from which ope- 
ration he obtained a result nearly equal to the length 
of the degree measured by Picard between Paris and 
Amiens, although the scene of his labors was about 309 
8. of the equator, while that part of France selected by 
Picard is 50? to the N. of it; and according to the ro- 
ceived theory of the oblate-spheroidal form of the earth, 
the length of the degree measured at the Cape ought to 
have been less than that which was assigned to it by 
Lacaille. The discrepancy has, however, been account- 
ed for and explained by Macleur, who has lately re- 
measured Lacaille's arc. In 1791, the arc of the merid- 
inn of Paris was remeasured from Dunkirk to Barcelona, 
by order of the French Convention, to establish the length 
of the mètre, the new French standard of measurement. 
which was to be the ten-millionth part of a quadrant 
of the meridian. This was carried out with great care 
by Delambre and Mechain; but an error has since been 
discovered [n the work which affects the length of the 
measured arc to the extent of nearly sixty-eight toises, 
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a very email and trifling fraction of its present length. 
The French mèire has been used in the measurements 
of the U. 8. Coast Survey, the latest example. we be- 
lieve, and certainly the most perfect, of large geodesical 
operations. 


Geodetic, Geodet'ienl, a. Pertaining to geodesy 


or tlie admeasurements therein. 


Geodet'ically, udv. In a geodetic manner. 
Geodet ies, n. sing. Same as GEODESY, g. v. 
Geodif'erous, a. (geode, d. v., and Lat. ferre, to 


bear.| Producing geodes. 

Monmouth, the English author of a 
famous chronicle or history of the first British kin, 
often quoted by men of letters, and remarkable for its 
curious legends. Geoffrey was successively archdeacon of 
Monmouth, bishop of St. Asaph, and abbot of Abingdon, 
where he died, 1154. 


Geof'frin, MapaME, a Parisian lady celebrated for her 


wit and beauty, who lived in the eighteenth cent., and 
by the grace and vivacity of ber manners, aided by a re- 
fined and cultivated taste, drew around her all the 
fashion, wit, nnd learning of Europe. Early left a 
widow, with an opulent fortune, her charities to the 
poor, and her benevolent aids to literature, endeared 
Á aa non to society, as her wit and virtue delighted. 
. 1777. 


Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Erixxxx, a distinguished 


zoülogist and comparative anatomist, sprung from a 
family well-known in science, was B, at Etánipes, 1772. 
He was originally destined for the Church, but he pro- 
ferred dedicating himself to science,a taste for whicli he 
had imbibed from the instructions of Brisson, at the 
college of Navarre, and in the company of Haüy, his 
colleague, at the college of Cardinal Lemoine. During 
the massacres of September, 1792, he saved, at the risk 
of his life, several priests, among others Haüy, who had 
been imprisoned for recusancy. This act of devotion so 
endeared him to his teachers, especially Daubenton, 
that he was, through their instrumentality, in 1793, ap- 
pointed to an office in the Jardin des Plantes, where he 
founded the vast zoólogical collections, which are one 
of the glories of Paris. In 1798 he accompanied the 


great scientific expedition to Egypt, explored all tbe 


mel 
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conquered countries, and was one of the founders an 
most active members of the Institute, of which he after- 
wards became professor. In 1808 he went on a scieh- 
tific mission to Portugal ; in 1815 he was a member of 
the Chamber during the Hundred Days; but on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons he retired from political life, aud 
thenceforward devoted himself solely to study. The 
great merit of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire as a naturalist con- 
sists in his discovery of the law of unity that pervades 
the organic composition of animal bodies — a theory 
lanced at by Buffon and Goethe; and in his having 
founded the theory of Analogues, or the method by 
which the identity of organic materials is determined in 
the midst of all their transformations, With him, too, 
originated the doctrine of development. His chief works 
are Philosophie Anatomique, Principles de la Philosophie 
Zoülogique, Etudes Progressives, &c. Died 1844. His 
Life, Works, and Theories has since been published by 
his son, the subject of the following notice. 


Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Isipone, a distinguished 


French zoblogist, son of the preceding, was B. at Paris, 
in 1505. He was appointed, at the age of nineteen, as 
sistant naturalist to his father, and five years later građ- 
uated M. D. In 1830 he commenced his career as lec- 
turer by a course on ornithology; taught, for several 
years, zoülogy at the Royal Athenzum, and waa re- 
ceived at the Academy of Sciences in 1833. He became 
inspector of the Academy of Paris in 1840. svon aftef 
succeeded his father in his chair at the Museum, was 
named successively inspector-general of the university 
of Paris, member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and in 1850, professor of zoólogy. Among his later 
labors was the establishment of the Acclimatization' 
Society. His principal works are, Histoire générale 
et particulière des Anomalies de l'Organization. ches 
Homme et les Animauz ; Essais de Zoölogie générale = 
Vie, Travauz, et Doctrine Scienti, d' Etienne Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire; Histoire Naturelle générale des Reynes 
Organiques; and Acclimatation et Domestication des 
Animauz utiles. He wrote a large number of memoirs 
on zoólogy, anatomy, &c., for the principal scientific 
journals of France. D. November, 1561. 
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tongue.] (Bot.) The Earth-tongue, a genus of Pungales,; 
growing on earth, and found in bogs and meadows. 

Ge'ognost, n. | Fr. géognoste, from Gr. geognostes, from 
gea, earth, and gignos^ein, to know.] A geologist; one 
conversant with. the phenomena presented in the sci- 
ence of geology. 

Geognos'tic, Geognos'tienl, a. Belonging or re- 
lating to a knowledge of the structure of the earth; 
geological. 

Geog’ nosy, n. Fr. géognoste, from Gr. gea, earth, and 
gnosis, knowledge, from gignoskein, to kuow ; Lat. nos- 
cere] A term sometimes still used as a synonym of 
geology, or more properly, of geology as restricted to 
the observed facts, apart from reasonings or theories 
built upon them. 

Geogon'ic, Geogon'ical, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
geogony. 

Geog'ony, n. Fr. g£«onie, from Gr. gea, carth, aud 
gine, enerative, from genein, to be born, to come into 

aing.) The doctrine, or theory of the generation or 
formation of the earth. 

Geographer, (j7«g'ra-/7r.) n. (Fr. géographe, from 
Gr. gea, earth, and gruphein, to describe.) One who is 
versed in geography; one who compiles à treatise on 
the subject 

Geographie. Geographical, a. [Fr. g£ogra- 
p L. geographicus ; Gr.geographikos. See above.) 

vlating to, or containing, a description of the terra- 
queous globe. 

Geozraph'ically, adv. Ina geographical manner. 

Geox raphy. u. [Fr.géographie, trom Gr. grographia, 
from gë, earth, and graphein, to describe.) That science 
by means of which we obtain a knowlege of this earth, 
both as it is in itself and as it is connected with asystem 
of other similar bodies. It comprises à knowledge of 
its figure and dimensions: of the natural features, di- 
visions, and productions of its surface: of the position 
of the various places upon it; and of its various inhab- 
itants. It is usually arranged under three principal 
branches, —Matheinatical, Physical, und Political. Math- 
ematical Geography deals with the earth principally in 
its planetary relations as a member of the solar sys- 
tem, — a great part of this being common to it with as- 
tronomy ; and hence it is sometimes termed astronomical 
geography. It treats of the figure, magnitude, density, 
and motion of the earth; of the ments of the other 
hoaventy bodies which exert an intlueuce upon it; the 
relative positions and distances of the various places 
upon its surface; and the representation of the whole or 
portions of its surface upon globes or maps. By mathe- 
matical geography, we ascertain that the earth is spher- 
ical in form,oc rather what is called an oblate spheroid, 
being a little flatter at the poles than at any other part 
of its circumference; that its mean diameter is 7,913 
English miles, the equatorial exceeding the polar by 26 
Miles; that its orbit around the sun is slightly elliptical, 
while its mean distance from that luminary is about 
95.000.000 of miles; that it performs its revolutions in 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 50 seconds, the mean rate 
at which it travels being about 68,000 miles an hour; 
that the earth. bas also a motion around its own axis, 
which it completes every twenty-four hours, and that it 
revolves around the sun with its axis constantly inclined 
to the plane of its orbit at an angle of 66° 32“. To the 
former of these motions we are indebted for day and 
night; to the latter, for the vicissitudes off the seasons. 
In order to determine the relative positions of different 
places upon the earth's surface, geographers have sup- 
posed certain lines or circles traced upon it. One of these, 
the equator, beiug equally distant from both poles or 
points of rotation, divides the earth into two hemis- 
pheres, — the northern and southern. Another encir- 
cling line, drawn at right angles to the equator, and 
passing through the poles, divides it into the eastern 
and western hemisphe Parallel to the equator, and 
numbered from it, are the lines or degrees of latitude, 
of which thereare ninety ip the northern, and as many in 
the southern hemisphere, The equator is divided into 
360 equal parts, and lines drawn perpendicularly from 
the pointsof division to the poles constitute the lines or 
degrees of longitude. They are numbered east and west 
from a certain meridian, as that of Greenwich, Paris, 
Washington, &c. The meridian of a place is à line pass- 
ing through that place to the poles at right angles to 
the equator. Al places ig in the same latitude have 
equal length of day and night at the samo time, while 
all places in the same longitude have mid-day at the 
same time, Degreesof latitude and longitude are of the 
same length at the equator; but the former, on account 
of the flattening of the surface of the globe, are slightly 
elongated towards the poles, while the latter gradually 
diminish in length as they recede from the equator. 
The length of a degree of longitude at the equator is 
69°06 English miles. Each degree is divided into 60 
vqual parts, termed minutes, and every minute into 60 
equal parts, termed seconds; marked thus, 9^", On 
maps, the latitude is denoted by figures at the sides; 
the longitude by figures at the top aud bottom. The 
top of a map is the North, the bottom the South, the 
right hand the East, and the left hand the West, As the 
earth revolves around the sun with its axis constantly 
inclined to the plane of its orbit at a considerable angle. 
it follows that the sun does not remain perpendicular to 
the equator, but is one half of the year to tlie north 
and the other to tlie south of it. An imaginary circle, 
marking the sun's vertical position witli regard to the 
earth, is termed the ecliptic, and cuts the equator ob- 
liquely at two points, termed the equinoctial points or 
modes, the sun being then vertical to the equator, The 
vernal equinox occurs on the 21st of March, the au- 
tumual on the 21st of September. The sun is vertical 
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at different times of the year to all that portion of the 
earth's surface lying between 2% 28’ N. and 259 ZS’ S. of 
the equator; and this region being subject to the greatest 
amountof heat, is called the Torrid Zone, and is bounded 
on the north by à circle termed the Tropic of Cancer, 
and on the south by another termed the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. The sun is on the parallel of 23° 25' N. on the 
21st of June, and on the parallel of 28° 28“ S. on the 21st 
of December, — termed. respectively the summer and 
winter solstice. From this inclination of the earth’s 
axis it also follows that the whole region within 239 28^ 
of either pole, or, in other words, above 66? 22' of N. 
latitude, is lor a certain. period of the y 
continual night or continual day. The northern of these 
regious is termed the North Frigid Zone, aud is bounded 
by the Arctic Circle; the southern, the South Frigid 
Zone, and bounded by the Antarctic circle. Between 
the Tropic of Cancer aud the Arctic circle is the North 
Temperate Zone; and between the Tropic of Capricorn 
and the Antaretic circle is the South Temperate Zone, 
— Physical Geography comprehends a description of 
the principal features of the earth's surface, as consist- 
ing oi land and water, the differeut animal and vegetable 
products; climate, elevation, and direction of mountain- 
(See PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.) — Political Geo- 
graphy describes the conntries and nations of the 
as they are politically divided, and deals with ni 
in their social aspect and organization, It gives an 
account of the laws and governments of the different 
countries, their language, religion, civilization, resources, 
all which will be treated of under the names of the dit- 
ferent countries. Geography, iu its practical application, 
“has for its object the determination of all those facts, 
as to any given country, which will enable us to judge 
of its fitness to provide man with food and to promote 
his civilization." It is thus a subject of the utmost im- 
portance; for it is well known that outward circum- 
stances exert à very manifest influcuce upon mankind, 
The climate and physical characteristics of a country 
determine, in à great measure, the nature of its inhab- 
itants, and its productions guide their pursuits. — list. 
The earliest idea formed ot the earth by nations ina 
primeval condition seems to have been that it was a flat 
circular disc, surrounded on all sides by water, and cov- 
ered by the heavens as with a canopy, in the ceutre of 
which their own land was supposed to be situated. The 
Plioeuiciaus were the first people who communicated to 
other nations a knowledge ol distant lands; und al- 
though little is known as to the exact period and extent 
of their various discoveries, they had, betore the age of 
Homer, navigated all parts of the Euxine, and pene- 
trated beyond the limits of the Mediterranean into the 
Western Ocean. So rapid was the advance of geograph- 
ical knowledge between the age of the Homeric poems 
(which may be regarded as representing the ideas enter- 
tained at the commencement of the 9th century B. C.) and 
the time of Hesiod (800 B. C.), that, while in the former 
the earth is supposed to resemble a circular shield, sur- 
rounded by a rim of water, spoken of as the parent of 
all other streams, and the names of Asia and Europe 
applied only, the former to the upper valley of the 
Caister, and the latter to Greece N. of Peloponnesus, 
Hesiod mentions parts of Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Spain, 
and is acquainted. with the Scythians, and with the 
Ethiopians of S. Africa. During the 7th century B. C., 
certain Phoenicians, under tlie patronage of Neku, or 
Necho IL, king of Egypt, undertook à voyage of di 
covery, and are supposed to havecircumnavizated Africa. 
The 7th and 6th centuries B. C. were memorable for the 
great advance made in regard to the knowledge of the 
form and extent of the earth, Thales, and his pupil Anax- 
imander, reported to have been tlie first to draw maps, 
exploded many errors, and paved. the way, by their ob- 
servations, tor the attainment of a sounder Knowledge. 
But with Herodotus of Halicarnassus (B. 484 B. c.), the 
father of geography as well as of history, a new æra began 
ju regard to geographical knowledge, for although his 
chief object was to record the struggles of the Greeks 
and Persians, he has so minutely described the countries 
which he visited in his extensive travels, that his history 
gives us a complete representation of all that was 
known of the earth's surface in his age. In the next 
cent, the achievements of Alexander the Great tended 
materially to enlarge the bounds of human knowledge, 
for while hie carried his army to the banks of the Indus 
and Oxus; he at the same time promoted science, by 
sending expeditions to explore and survey the various 
provinces which he subdued, and to make collections of 
all that was curious in regard to the organic and inor- 
ganic products of the newly united territories; An im- 
portant advance in geography was mado by Eratos- 
thenes (i. 276 n, c), who first used parallels of longitude 
and latitude, and constructed maps on mathematical 
principles, During the interval between the ages of 
Eratosthenes and Strabo (B. 061, C.). many voluminous 
works on geography were compiled, which have been 
only partially preserved in the records of the later 
writers, Strabo's great work on geography has been 
considered as à model of what such works should be in 
regard to the method of treating the subject. The 
greatest service was done to geographical kt ledge by 
the survey of the Roman empire, which was begun by 
Julius Ciesnr, and completed by Augustus. This work 
comprised a description and measurement of every prov- 
ince by the most celebrated geometricians of the day. 
Pliny (B. 23 4. b.) who had travelled in Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Africa, has left us a compendium of the geo- 
graphical and physical science of his age in the 4 books 
of his Historia Naturalis which he devotes to the sub- 
ject. The study of geography inancient times may be said 
to have terminated with C. Ptolemy, who flourished in 
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the middle of the 2d cent. of our æra. His work on G., 
in 8 books, which continued to be regarded as the most 
perfect system of the science through the dark and 
middle ages down to the 16th cent., gives a tolerably cor- 
rect account of the well-known countries of the world, 
and of the Mediterranean, Euxine, and Caspian seas, 
but it added little to the knowledge of the N. of Europe, 
or the extreme boundaries of Asia or Africa. Yet, from 
his time till the 14th century, when the records of the 
travels of the Venetian, Marco Polo, opened new fields 
of inquiry, the statements of Ptolemy were never ques- 
tioned; and even during the lóth century, it was only 
among a few German scholars at Nürnberg that the 
Strange accounts given of distant eastern lands by the 
Venetian traveller were received as trustworthy where 
he differed from Ptolemy. The momentous discovery 
of America by Columbus (1492), which had been pre- 
ceded in 1456 by the exploration of the African const as 
far ns the Cape of Good Hope (which was doubled by 
Vasco de Gama in 1497), was followed by a rapid suc- 
cession of discoverics; and within 30 years of the date 
of the first voyage of Columbus, the whole coast of 
America from Greenland to Cape Horn had been ex- 
plored, the Pacific Ocean. had been navigated, and the 
world cireumnavigated, by Magellan; the coasts of E. 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, and India had been visited by 
the Portuguese, and numerous islands in the Indian 
Ocean discovered. The 16th cent. was marked by con- 
tinued attempts, successful and unsuccessful, to extend 
the sphere of oceanic discovery ; and the desire to reach 
India by a shorter route than those by the Cape of Good 
Hope or Cape Horn, led to many attempts to discover a 
N.W. passage, which, though they signally failed in 
their object, had the effect of very materially enlarging 
our knowledge of the Arctic regions. The expeditions 
of Willoughby and Frobisher, in 1553 and 1576, of Davis 
(1585), Hudson (1607), and Baffin (1616), were the most 
important in their results towards this end. The 17th 
and ISth centuries gave a new turn to the study of G., by 
bringing other sciences to bear upon it, which, in their 
turn, derived. elucidation from the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge; and it is to the aid derived from 
history, astronomy, aud the physical and natural 
sciences, that we owe the completeness which has char- 
acterized modern works on G. In the ljth cent., the 
Dutch, under Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Aus- 
tralusian islands known to the civilized world; and in 
the latter half of the 18th cent., Captain Cook extended 
the great oceanic explorations by the discovery of New 
Zealand and many of the Polynesian greups; but be 
failed to find the Antarctic continent, which was first 
visited in 1540 by American, English, and French expe- 
ditions, under their respective commanders, Wilkes, 
Ross, and Dumont d'Urville. This will probably prove 
to have been among the last of great occanic discov- 
eries; and the attention of explorera is now turned to 
the interior of the great continents. In America, the 
travels of Humboldt, Lewis and Clark, Fremont, and 
others, have done much to make us acquainted. with 
broad general features, but mucli remains to be done in 
regard to the special districts of Central and Sonthern 
America. In Asia, numerous travellers, geographers, 
and naturalists have contributed to render our knowl- 
edge precise and certain in respect toa great part of 
the continent, whose natural characteristics have been 
more especially represented by the great physicist Kit- 
ter; while we owe a large debt of gratitude to the 
Jesuit missionaries, whose indefatigable zeal has fur- 
nished us with a rich mass of information in regard to 
miuor details of Asiatic life and nature. Much light has 
been thrown on the character and condition of the 
African continent by many of its gentest ex plorers—as 
Bruce, Park, Clapperton, Adamson, the Landers, Beke, 
Burton, Speke, Barth, Vogel, Livingstone, Sra: «y, Nach- 
tigal, Duveyrier, Baines, &c. In Australia the obscurity 
which had hitherto hung over the interior has been to 
a great extent diminished by the explorations of Sturt, 
Eyre, Leichhardt, and the brothers Gregory; and still 
more by the labors of Burke, Forrest, and Warbur- 
ton, who have laid open most of the secrets of the in- 
terior of Australia. The progress which has marked 
recent discovery has been materially aided by the en- 
couragement and systematic organization which have 
been given to plans of exploration by the public govern- 
ments of different countries, and by the efforts of the 
numerous geographical societies which have been formed 
during the present century; while the constantly 
increasing mass of information collected by scientific 
explorers is rapidly diffusing correct information in 
regard to distant regions, and thus effectually dispelling 
the numerous fallacies which have hitherto obscured 
the science of geography. 

Geoire, (St..) (ziwaüw,) a town of France, dep. Isère, 
19 m. N. N. W. of Grenoble; pop. 4,595. 

Geol'oger, Geolo’gian, u. One versed in the phe- 
nomerfa of geology. 

Geologic, Geological, a. [Fr. géoloíique.] Per- 
taining to the science of the structure of the earth. 

Geolog'ically, adv. In a geological manner. 

Geologist, n. One versed in the science of geology. 

Geol'ogize, v.n. To make investigations in geology. 

Geology. n. Fr. géologie; Gr. geologia, from gra, 
g^, the earth. and logos, a discourse.) The science which 
treats of the structure and history of the earth. It 
considers the nature, the various conditions and order 
of arrangement of the rocks and their contents; the 
changes that have taken place in the materials of the 
earth's crust, and the causes that induced them; and 
describes the progress of life npon its surface, or the 
nature and order of introduction of its vegetable and 
animal tribes, In the examination and description of 
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structure of the earth, application must be made 
2 Knowledge of all the physical sciences; and the 
that G. thus rests upon the natural sciences 
accounts for its modern origin. Until some consider- 
able progress had been made in these sciences, the geol- 
would lack the means necessary for his investiga- 
—— When the chemist was able to explain the true 
nature Of the mineral substances of which the rocks are 
composed; when the geographer and meteorologist had 
lored the surface of the earth and learned the extent 
2 the form * 8 = pum ni 
winds, currents, ns, glaciers, uakes, and vol- 
canoes ; and when the naturalist had classified, named, 
and accHrately described, the 1 part of existin, 
animals and plants, and explained their physiologica 
and ical structure, and the laws of their distri- 
butioxa z — then ouly could the geologist, with any chance 
of arriving at sure and definite results, commence his 
4 into the structure and composition of rocks, 
and tlre causes that produce them, or utilize his dis- 
coveries of the remains of animals and plants that are 
en in them. eq only prak he 3 
certainty between us and aqueous rocks, or 
i mex the remains of living or extinct species of ani- 
mals sexack plants; and until then would he be unable to 
lay do ww xx any of the foundations upon which the science 
of G. was torest. G. was formerly looked upon in the 
light of æ geographical mineralogy; and even yet is re- 
garded to be more or less under this aspect by many. No 
one iracdie@ed could have anticipated, from the mere study 
of masses of stone and rock, — where, to a partial and 
local wiew, all seems confusion and irregularity, — the 
er fral order and harmony that arise from more ex- 
observation, and the almost romantic and seem- 
fabulous history which becomes at length unfolded 
toour- perusal. To understand the records on which this 
history is founded, and to understand their meaning 
e nent, long-continued, and wide-spread obser- 
— — research in the field, and patient and con- 
tinnows registration of the observed facts, are absolutely 
necessary. This — —Ó don of ao is 
the proper and pecu business of the geognost. The 
ditc'u, tine cutting, the quarry, and the mine; the cliff, 
the gully, and the mountain side are his subjects. These 
he has te study, to examine, to describe the minutia of 
the structures they ex , and classify and arrange the 
facts they may afford, depicting their lineaments on 
maps sections, and recording them in written 
descriptions The business of the gnost, then, is to 
make out, from indications observed at the surface, and 
in natural and artificial excavations, the internal 
structure, the solid geometry of district after district, 
and coun try after country, until the whole earth has 
been explored and described. If, while so doing, he 
notes all those facts which may enable bim or others to 
understand and explain how that structure has been 
produced, he then becomes a geologist. It is one of the 
most rermarkable results of geological science, that an 
with organic, and especially animal forms, 
isat least as necessary for asgeologist, as a knowledge 
of mimerais; and thata correct knowledge of organic 
remains (portions of fossil plants and animals) is a more 
certain amd unerring guide in unravelling the structure 
of Commyslicated districts than the most wide and gen- 
eral acq waintance with inorganic substances, The cause 
of this mecessity may be stated as follows: When we 
rome to examine the crust of the globe, we find that its 
several parts have been produced in succession ; that it 
consists of a regular series of earthy deposits (all called 
by geologists rocks), formed one after another during 
ve of time, each of great but unknown 
duration. The animals and plants living at one period 
of the earth's history were different from those living 
» and different from those living at other periods. 
us been a continuous succession of different 
[apad ot — — on » r — each other 
j regular and ascertainable order; and when that 
order hs been ascertained, it is obvious that we can at 
once assign to its proper placeof production, and there- 
to its proper place in the series of rocks, any por- 
Of earthy matter we may meet with, containing 


any one, Or even any izable ment of one of 
these orice living beings, When v pa i mat 


th. where the original order 
ithe Fecks has been con by the action of dis- 
at = Forces, or where the rocks themselves are only 
aae red wide intervals exposed to view, their order 
M deposition and consequent succession of places may 
more easily and certainly ascertained by the exam- 
by a Ann d determination of their fossil contents, than 
"P ay ther method. Descriptive G.considers the facts 
earth, PPeserances as nted in the rocky crust of the 
DPPeroretical G. attempts to account for the phe- 

cur 24424 a connected world's 
- in its researches by 

koos her treats of the mineral products of the 
tation eae matlods of obtaining them. and their appli- 
oco to Industrial or economic purse. G. may also 
Fete tently studied under the three sub-sciences — 
ratio xx. Y, which treats of the surface config- 
the globe, as depending on geological influ- 

Mi , which restricts itself more partic- 
a consideration of the mineral substances 
Compose the crust of the earth; and Palwon- 
> Which considers exclusively the fossil remains 
the rocky strata. In G. the history of the 
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earth is divided, for convenient reference and study, Into 
periods named from the prevailing types of animals or 
plants then existing. I. The age p the 

ance of animal life is called the Azoic Age, (Gr. a, and 
zõon, life, — meaning destitute of life.) e azoic rocks 
are of igneous origin, that is, were once in a state of 
fusion, The rocks of subsequent periods are of aqueous 
origin, or d ted in layers or strata by the ac! of 
water. IL The Paleozoic age (Gr. palaios, ancient, and 
an), or age of ancient life. This is subdivided into: 
1. The age of molluses, or the Silurian. 2. The age of 
fishes, or the Devonian. 3. The age of coal plants, or 
the Carboniferous. III. The Mesozoic age ( . mesos, 
middle, and zóon), or the age of reptiles. IV. The Cen- 
ozoic age (Gr. kainos, recent, and zõon), or the age of 
mammals. V. The age of man. Each of those ages is 
described under sed apt] head. The subdivisions under 
the ages, the periods and epochs, vary in different coun- 
tries. The accompanying tables ( 52 1141 and 1142), 
taken from the Manual of Geology, by D. Dana(the 
best guide for those who are anxious to study this great 
and useful department of natural history), presents a 
general view (Fig. 1142) of those of eastern N. America, 
a) 
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the 18th century, the progress of proper was 
irregular. yr before the Bink come bn of that 


period, Lister had intimated that many fossils belonged 
to extinct species, and Leibnitz had theorized on the re- 


PERIODS. 


AGE oF Man, 


Sub-carbonifer- 
4 
AS NAVARRA AMAT 


|Post-tertiary. 


MAMMALIAN AGE. 


DEVONIAN AGE, or AGE or FISHES. 


Cretaceous, 


Oolitic 
Epoch. 


I. LeTrIIIAN AGE. 
Juras.ic. 


Upper Silurian, 


‘Triassic. 


SILURIAN AGE, or AGE OF MOLLUSKS. 


Lower Silurian. 


(1) — Epochs and Sub- Epochs. — Bunter Sandstein. 2, Muschel- 
kalk. 3, Keuper. 4. Lower Lias. 5, Maristone. 6, Upper Lías. 
7. Lower Oolite (Stonestleld and Inferior Oolite). 8, Middle Oolite 


vele e leeles s glel-i-ig e $12 


F 


(coral-rag, and Oxford clay), 9, Upper Oolite (Purbeck, Portland, Azoic 
and Kimmeridge clay). 10, Wealden. 11, Lower Cretaceous (lower 
reen-sand). 12, Middle Cretaceous (upper green-sand). 13. Upper a I. Azole. 2a, Potsdam; 25, Calciferous, $a. Cha- 


retaceous (upper or white chalk, lower or y) 14, Eocene. 


D UAE zy; 35, Trenton, Black River, and Bird's-eye. 4a, Utica: 4b, Hud- 


son River. 5a, Oneida; 55, Medina; 5c, Clinton: 5d. Niagara. 6, 
Saliferous. 7 Lower Helderberg. 8, Oriskany. Ya, Cauda-Galll; 
95, Schoharie; 9c, see Helderberg. Wa, Marcellus; 105, Ham- 
ilton; loc, Genesee. lla, Portage; 11b, Chemung. 12, n. 
13a, and 13“. Lower and Upper Sub-carboniferous. 14a, Mill- 
stone Grit; 145, Lower Coal measures ; 14c, Upper Coal measures. 


Fig. 1142. 

sult of repeated invasions of the sea. It was not till 
1760 that any more rational views than those of the 
physico-theologists were advanced; but from that time 
commenced the publication of a series of special descrip- 
tions which ultimately led to the establishment of the 
doctrines at present held. The battle between the Nep- 
tunists and Vulcanists then ra and continued to dis- 
tract the attention of those who would otherwise per- 
haps have devoted themselves to the study of facts. At 
last, in 1790, ap the Tabular View of William 
Smith, which laid the foundation of that great series of 
observations on which all progress of the science has 
since rested. The present state of, and modern discov- 
eries in, G. will be noticed in other articles. They are 
the result of a large amount of patient — 
and include a variety of facts in various departments 
science. The conclusions and theories of modern geol- 
ogists are generally put forward with a sounder basis of 
facts, and less reference to merely speculative views, 
than was formerly the case; but there is still much ten- 
dency among a! class of writers to mix up other 
necessary seriously to controvert the notion that fossils| inquiries, and in luce foregone conclusions, even when 
were due to accidental causes, or, in other words, were| treating of questions of pure geological science. 

lusus nuturi, ^ tricks of nature.’ During the whole of |Ge’omancer, n. [Gr. gë, the earth, and mantis, a 
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15, Miocene. 16, Pliocene. 17, Pleistocene, or 
` Fig. 1141. 

as far as the Palæozoic is concerned, — the Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous being well represented on the 
N. American continent. The rest of the series (Fig. 1141) 
is from European geology, in which the latter ages are 
far better represented than in America. The names of 
the epochs for the Paleozoic of America are the same 
that have been * to the rocks by the New York 
Lat. qe rational history of the world may 

said to have originated with Aristotle, who carefully 
observed the changes going on upon the earth, and re- 
ferred various phenomena to similar causes of c . 
After Aristotle, Strabo speculated with singular judg- 
ment and profoundness on the causes suggested to ex- 
plain the frequent occurrence of marine shells where the 
sea has never been known to reach in modern times. 
From the time of Strabo down to the Christian æra, and 
for many centuries afterwards, there is no proof of re- 
search in this department, andit wo butinthe beginning 
of the 16th century that geological phenomena again 
began to attract attention. The origin of fossils was the 
first subject of inquiry. and the north of Italy the place 
of discussion. To Fraeastoro, in 1520, is due the credit 
of Mu clearly pnt forward the only rational expla- 
nation, It was long, however, before this was admitted, 
and another century elapsed, during which the subject 
was still under discussion. Even so late as 1670 it was 
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prophet.] A fortune-teller; a caster of figures; one who 
pretends to foretell futurity by other means than those 
used by the astrologer. 

Geomaney. u. (Fr. geomance, geomancie, from Gr. gë, 
earth, and munfetu, divination A kind of divination 
by means of figures or lines made on the ground, and 
afterwards transferred to paper. 

Geomantie, Geoman tical, a. [Fr. géomantique.] 
Ot, or pertaining to, geomancy. 

Geometer. u. (Fr. geanetre ; Gr. gë, the earth, and me- 
trean, to measure.) One skilled in geometry; a geome- 
trician. 

Geomet'ric, Geomet'rical, a. [Fr. géometrique ; 
Gr. geometrikes.| According to the rules or principles 
of geometry; done or solved by geometry; disposed 
according to geometry. 

Geomet'rical Proportion., See Ratio. 

Geomet rically, adv. According to the rules or laws 
of geometry. 

Geometri’cian, n. One skilled in geometry. 

Geomet'ridze, n. pl. (Zoöl.) Sce PHatanipa. 

Geom 'etrize, v.n. To proceed according to the prin- 
ciples of geometry. 

Nature yet confined herself to geometrie. Boyle. 

Geometry. n. Fr. géometrie ; Gr. geometria, from gë, 
earth, and metron, measure.) G. may be strictly defined 
to be the doctrine of the extension of such things as 
lines, surfaces, and solids, The attributes or properties 
of bodies may, in order to be more readily explained, be 
resolved into two classes, one comprising the general 
characteristics of all, and the other such only as are in- 
cluded in particular or peculiar bodies. Extension, fig- 
ure, magnitude, mobility, divisibility, impenetrability, 
weight, and inertia, may be mentioned as some of the 
properties which belong to the first class; while some 
of those in the second are solidity, liquidity, transpar- 
ency, and such like. Of all these properties mentioned, 
only extension, magnitude, figure, and dieisibility come 
uuder the special branch of science denominated Geom- 
etry; the different properties which remain coming un- 
der the head of Natural Philosophy, or Physics. The 
important science of G. was first cultivated in Egypt, 
according to the testimony of Herodotus, which historian 
dates its origin from the following circumstance: Sesos- 
tris, the king of Egypt, shared the lands at Thebes and 
Memphis between his subjects, and each portion was 
marked out by different landmarks; but, owing to the 
inundations of the Nile, these boundaries were fre- 
quently destroyed, and it became necessary, as often as 
this was done, to restore them by measurement; hence 
a system was invented, which was termed G. Thales, a 
philosopher who lived some 640 years before Christ, 
brought the science into Greece from Egypt, whither he 
had, it is related, gone in search of knowledge at rather 
a late period in life. He is said to have applied a circle 
to the measurement of angles, and to have instituted 
Various comparisons and relations between triangles, by 
means of their proportions; one particular point he dis- 
covered, too, that all angles in a semicircle are right 
angles, which must be looked upon as an important 
discovery, when ít is taken into consideration that the 
science was yet in its infancy, After Thales came Anax- 
imander, who is said to have invented geometri 
charts, and the sphere and gnomon; next followed An- 
aximenes, who invented the sun-dial, and must thus 
bave been acquainted both with astronomy aud G. 
Pythagoras instituted the theory of regular solids; and | 
under his school it was improved gradually during the! 
two centuries which elapsed after the introduction of | 
G., until the school of Plato took it in hand, Plato 
seems to have had the highest opinion of the science, 
and we read iu the classics, that the inscription, * Let no 
one ignorant of geometry enter here," was placed over 
the portals of his school. The theory of Conic Sections 
dates its birth from the Platonic schools, and to the 
same source may be ascribed the beautiful theory of 
geometrical loci, which is not only interesting trom the 
hidden truths which it contains, but also from its im- 
portance in the solution of problems, About 50 years 
after the time of Plato, Euclid collected the propositions 
which had been discovered by his predecessors, and | 
formed of them his famous. Klements; a work which 
is sull regarded by many as the best introduction to! 
the mathematical sciences. It consists of 15 books, 
of which 13 are known to have been written by Euclid; 
but the l4th and 15th are supposed to have been 
added by Hypsicles of Alexandria. Apollonius of Perga, 
abont 250 years B. C., composed a treatise on the conic 
sections, in 8 books; and he is said to have been the first 
who applied to those curves the appellations by which | 
they have ever since been distinguished, namely: the 
para'^ota, the ellipse, and the hyperbola. (See Conic SEC- 
TIONS.) About the same time flourished Archimedes, | 
the most illustrious of the ancient philosophers. 1 
distinguished himself in F. by the discovery of the bean- 
tilul relations between the sphere and cylinder, by his 
work on conerds and spheroids, by his discovery of the 
exact quadrature of the parabola, and of the approxi- 
mate rectification of the circle. In the list of names 
which have come down to our times in connection with | 
G., we may mention Eudoxus, Archytas, Eratosthenes, | 
Aristarchus, Dinostratus, and Nicomedes; but for an 
account of the discoveries or inventions by which they 
are individually celebrated, we must refer to Montucla’s 
Ilistuirt des Mathématiques, The school of Alexandria 
produced Pappus and Diophantus; but the Greek Gq 
though it was afterwards euriclied by many new th 
orems, may be said to have reached its limits in the 
hands of Archimedes and Apollonius; and a long inter- 
val of 17 centuries elapsed before this limit was passed, 
In 163; Descartes published his Geometry ; u work which 


Geomyr'icite, n. (in.) 


Geoph'agist, n. 


Georetin'ie Acid, n. 
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will ever be remarkable, as containing the first sys- 
tematic application of Algebra to the solution of geomet- 
rical propositions, Soon alter this tollowed the discovery 
of the /nfinitesimal Calculus ; and from that time to the 
present G. has shared in the general progress of all 
the mathematical sciences. Besides Mentucla 8 work, 
Chasles’ Aperçu Historuzue (Brussels, 1557) muy be con- 
sulted with advantage with respect to the origin and 
development of geometrical methods. Of the works 
on Ancient Geometry, the fcilowing may be mentioned : 
Euclid, Elements of Geometry, and Book of Data; Apol- 
lonius, Contes; Archimedes, Opera; Pappus, Malthe ma- 
tice Collectiones; Vieta, Opera Mathematica ; Huygens, 
Opera; R. Simson, Opera. Reliqua and Loci Piani; 
Stewart, Propositiones Geometricir ; V. Simpson, Elements 
Y seometry ; Legendre, Elements of Geometry; Leslie, 
ements of Geometry, &c. For an account of the nu- 
merous editious of Euclid's Elements (which have been 
translated into every European language), see Murhurd, 
Bibliotheca Mathematica ; but to the list contuned in 
that work should be added the more recent edition of 
Peyrard. in Greek, Latin, and French (Paris, 1514). An 
edition of the first 6 books, in Greek and Latin, by Cam- 
erer und Hauber (Berlin, 1724), also deserves to be no- 
ticed, on account of the valuable notes with which it is 
accompanied. The modern works on Algebraic or Co- 
ordinate G. are very numerous; we can only mention 
those of Pliicker, Analyt.-Geom. Entwickelungen )828—31, 
System der Analyt. Geom., 1825 and 1852, Theorie der 
Alycbraischen Curven, 1839, aud Mobius’ Barycentrische 
Calcul., 1527, as having marked an epoch in the history 
of the science; and Salinon's Conic Sections, 1563, Higher 
Plane Curves, 1952, and Anal, Geom. af Three Dimen- 
sions, 1862, as treating the subject from the most mod- 
ern point of view. The modern works on pure, us dis- 
tinguished from coordinate G., are less numerous. The 
most important and useful are, Poncelet's Traité des 
Lope is Frajectives des Figures, Paris, 18 Steiner's 
Systmatische Eutwickedlung der Abhängigkeit Geome- 
trischer Gestalt erlin, 1832, and his Geometrischen 
Constructionen, 1525; Chasles’ Cours de Geometrie Supé- 
ricurr, Paris, 1547, uud his Traité des Sections Coniques, 
1564; an elementary treatise on Curves, Functions, and 
Forces, by Benjamin Pierce (Boston, 1855); Digerential 
and Inteyral Calculus, by Charles Davies (New York, 
1555); and Mulcahy's Modern Geometry, 1564. 
A wax-like substance, ob- 
tained also from the dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. It 
is obtained from a solution. Color, white; after fusion 
it has the aspect of yellowish brittle wax. Comp. Simi- 
lar to that of Chinese wax and palm-wax — Carbon 
5059, hydrogen 1542, oxygen 599. Supposed to be the 
product of tossil wax-bearing trees. 


Geophagism, (de.) n. [Gr. gea, earth, and 


phagrin, to eat.) A morbid or depraved appetite for eat- 
ing dirt, clay, chalk, or the like. 

[See above.] One afflicted with a 
diseased appetite for eating dirt, chalk, &c. 


Geopon'ie, Geopon’ ical, a. Gr. geeponikos, from 


ge, earth, and ponos, labor, toil.] Pertaining to the labor 
of the husbandman in tilling the earth; relating to ag- 
riculture. 


Geopon'ies, n. sing. The art of cultivating the earth. 
Geora'mn, n. Gr. gë, earth, and horama, a view. from 


horaein, horan, to view.) A large hollow globe having 
the features of the earth delineated on the concave sur- 
face. 

(Min.) A substance called 
also Brucknereliite, obtained from the yellowish-brown 
coal of Gesterwitz. Crystallizes in white needles from 
an alcoholic soiution. Comp. Carbon 6261, hydrogen 
$560, oxygen 27°83, 


George I., (Louis.) Kine or ENGLAND, of the House of 


Hanover, h. at Osnabruck in 1600. He was the sou of Er- 
nest L., first Elector of Hanover, and of the princess 8o- 
phia, grand-daughter of James L, King of England, and 
succeeded his lather iu the electorate, in 1095. On the 
death of Queen Anne, in 1714, he was called to the 
throne of England, as the nearest heir in the Protes- 
taut line, and this was the beginning of the English 
dynasty of Brunswick. In the internal politics of the 
country he gave his support to the Whigs, and was pru- 
dently neutral as regarded the continental wars of his 
time, yet he joined the Triple Alliance of 1717, and the 
Quadruple Alliance of 1718 against Spain. He had as 
premier, Sir Robert Walpole, whose genius repressed 
all attempts at disorder, and nullified the efforts of the 
so-called Pretender, James III. Untortunate in his fam- 
ily relations, G. was obliged to divorce his wife Sophia of 
Zell, charged with an intrigue, and imprison her in the 
castle of Ahlen, where she ended her days in 1726, atter 
a confinement of D. 1727. 


George II., (Augustus) son of the preceding. B. in 1683, 


succeeded his father in 1727. He retained as his prime 
minister the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, who pre- 
served the country from war during the first twelve 
years of his reign. Atter thedismissal of Sir Robert, he 
undertook some expeditions which resulted disastrously, 
In the war of the Austrian Succession he declared him- 
self on the side of the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
against France. His armies, successiu] at Dettingen 
(1748), failed signally at Fontenoy (1745). aud at Laf- 
feld (1747), but the campaign was closed by the treaty 
of Aix-ln-Chapelle, (1748. Meantime, however, his 
throne had been strengthened by the victory of Cullo- 
den, gained over Prince Charles Edward Stuart and 
his adherents in 1746. War having, in 1755, again broken 
out upon the continent of Eurove, England experienced 
fresh reverses in Germany, and lost ber Hanoverian do- 
minions, but these losses were more than compensated 
by brilliant and valuable conquests in the Bast Indies, 
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and in America, G. was the founder of the British Mu- 
seum. D. 1760. 


George III., B. 1738. He was the son of Frederick Louis, 


Prince of Wales, and succeeded his grandfather George II. 
in 1760. In the early part of his reign he gained brilliant 
successes over France and Austria, in the Seven Years’ 
War, and in 1763 concluded an advantageous peace, 
which however did not fully satisfy the country. In 
17t4 George Grenville succeeded to Lord Bute as pre- 
mier, and began those measures in relation to the Ameri- 
can colonies, the consequences of which proved sv mo- 
mentous ; and the Americanu Stamp Act was passed the 
following year. The aspect of aflairs grew more serious 
every day, and public discontent was at its height, when, 
at the close of the year 1769, Junius published his fa- 
mous letter to the king. At the beginning of 1770 
the popular clamor kept pace with ministerial folly ; 
blood had been already spilled in America; and the 
city of London delivered a bold and spirited address and 
remonstrance to the king, which the king replied to in 
terms expressive of his displeasure. After a long and 
fruitless war, the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged. In 1782, Lord Shelburne was placed 
at the head of the state, with Mr. Pitt, son of the Earl 
of Chatham, ns Chancellor of the Exchequer. In na 
the memorable coalition ministry between Mr. Fox an 
Lord North was formed, To this the king was decidedly 
hostile; and as soon us Mr. Fox's India bill had been re- 
jected by the Lords, he sent a message to him and Lord 
North, commanding them immediately to return him 
their seals of office, by a messenger, as a personal inter- 
view with them would be disagreeable to him. On the 
following day Mr, Pitt became prime minister; and the 
firmness which the king had displayed in the affair, and 
the intrepidity with which he opposed the coalition, 
gnined him considerable popularity. In 1789 the king 
was afflicted with mental aberration, which lasted from 
the beginning of Nov. till the following Feb. A war 
with revolutionized France now appeared inevitable ; 
and the views of his ministers met with the king's full 
concurrence. In 1798, public distress appeared to have 
reached its climax, and the Irish rebellion broke out. 
In 1800 the Act of Union between Great Britain and 
Treland was passed; and in order to bring those over 
who opposed the measure, the ministers ailowed a tacit 
understanding to prevail, that it would be followed by 
certain political concessions. G., however, could never 
be persuaded that he could admit the Catholics to po- 
litical power, without violating the spirit of his corona- 
tion oath, — the consequence of which was, the retire- 
ment from oflice of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues in 1801, 
and the formation of a new ministry headed by Mr. 
Addington. Negotiations were now speedily entered 
into, which led to the treaty of Amiens. The king, how- 
ever, cousented to it with great reluctance. It was, in 
fact, very unpopular; and when the resumption of 
hostilities took place in 1803 there was an evident de- 
monstration of public satisfaction throughout all ranks. 
The Addington administration proved incompetent to 
their task, and Mr. Pitt, in 1804, again took the helm of 
state; but he died in 1806, and the Grenville party, w bich 
Fox had joined, went into office. In 1*07, Lord Grenville 
und his colleagues attempted to change the king's opin- 
jons with regard to Catholic Emancipation; but G. was 
inflexible, which led to tlie ejection of the Fox und Gren- 
ville party, und the Perceval administration succeeded 
them. The death of his youngest and darling child, the 
Princess Amelia, which happened towards the close of 
1810, gave the king a shock from which he never re- 
covered. The insanity, which already more than once 
had visited him, returned, aud assumed so violent a char- 
acter that but slight hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. The remaining years of the king's life are 
little more than a blank in biography, for his lucid in- 
tervals were “short, and far between; ” but it is said 
that in 1814, when the allied sovereigns visited England, 
he evinced indications of returning reason, and even ex- 
pressed a wish to see the royal visitors — a wish which 
it was not deemed proper to indulge. At length deaf- 
ness was added to bis other calamities, and his manner 
and appearance are described as pitiable in the extreme. 
On the 17th of Nov., 1818, the queen died ; but the king 
never became acquainted with her death, or with the 
subsequent appointment of the Duke of York to the 
office of custos of his person; on the 29th of Jan., 1520, he 
breathed his last, in the 82d year of his age, and the 60th 
of his reign. The political character of George III. may 
be deduced from the course of policy pursued during hie 
long and eventful reign, for no limited monarch ever 
hsd a more decided influence on public affairs. He 
lived in perilous times, when thrones and States tuttered 
around him ; but he was firm and consistent ; and rather 
than give up any opinion he had conscientiously formed, 
or deviate trom what appeared to him to be the strict 
line of duty, he would have descended from the throne, 
thongh it were to mount the scaffold. If his obstinacy 
were censurable on some occasions, his unfliuching 
firmness, even in the face of danger, was admirable on 
others, He was religious, temperate, aud sincere, and 
in all his tastes and amusements so plain and practical, 
that he may be said to have approached to almost patri- 
archal simplicity. He was particularly fond of music, and 
afforded encouragement to its professors. He also aided 
the cause of science by the encouragement he gave to 
Cook, Byron, and Wallis, the navigators, and to Herschel 
and other men eminent for their professional attain- 
menta. 


Gronda IV., n. 1762, had been virtual sovereign during the 


long period of his father's last insanity as Prince Regent, 
when he succeeded to the crown, 1820. Althongh he 
had at first declared for the Whigs, he fur a long time 
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we himself up to Tory influence, and had as his prime- 
ministers Lord Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington. 
During his regency occurred the final overthrow of Na- 
poleon and the carcere duro of the falleu hero who had 
confided himself to the hospitality of England. He 
caused the passage of numerous laws against the liberty 
of the press, and had incessant troubles in Ireland to 
put down. In 1823 he again took sides with the Whigs, 
and selected as premier the celebrated Geo. Canning. (. v.) 
In 1829, the bill granting Catholic Emancipation was 
. George IV. married in 1795 the Princess Caro- 

e of Brunswick, whom he afterwurds caused to be tried 
before the law courts on a charge of adultery, in regard 
to which the most generally received opinion is that it 
was baseless. He had lived with her for little more than 
a year, when he made overtures for a separation, 
which was accepted; but the bill before the House of 
Lords for depriving his wife of her rights and privileges as 
queen of England did not take place till about the time 
of his coronation in 1820, He left behind him a most 
disreputable character for general morality, and his 
treatment of his wife probably intensified the popular 
dislike which his babits had first engendered. D. 1830. 

George, (CHRISTIAN WILLIAM. FERDINAND ADOLPHUS,) 
Kino or GREECE, second son of the reigning king of Den- 
mark, and brother of H, R. H. the Princess of Wales, B. 
1845, served for atime in the Danish navy. When in 1863 
Otho I. abdicated the sovereignty of Greece, the throne 
was first tendered by a majority of the Greek people to 
Prince Alfred of Euglaud, but the English govt. refused 
to accept the nomination. It was then proffered to Ernest 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, who declined it; und final- 
ly to Prince Christian, who, with the consent of his own 
family and of the great Powers, accepted it, and now 
reigns as George I.— Ho was betrothed in May, 1867, at 
St. Petersburg, to the Princess Olga, daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, whom he subse- 
quently married. 

George, Duke or Ciarence, brother of Edward IV., 
king of England, espoused the cause of Henry VE and 
his queen, Margaret of Anjou, against his brother and 
sovereign. Some years afterwards, he was accused of 
having sought the hand of Mary, duchess of Burgundy. 
He subsequently married a daughter of the earl of War- 
wick (the king-maker "), and joined him in his revolt 
against the royal authority. Being taken prisoner, he 
was condemned to death. The unfortunate prince, be- 
ing allowed to choose the mode of his death, is said to 
have drowned himself in a butt of Malmsey wine (1478). 

George, (jorj.) n. Fr., from Gr. gedrgos, a husbandman, 
from gë, the earth, and ergon, a work.] ( Her.) A figure of 
St. George on horseback worn by Knights of the Garter. 

—A brown loaf. 

George, (Lake.) or Horicox, a picturesque sheet of 
water, remarkable for its transparency and for the beau- 
ty of the scenery on its shores, lies in the State of Vew 
York, and measures 34 m. by 3. It discharges its waters 
into Lake Champlain, thus forming a part of the grand 
system of the St. Lawrence. It is, in some places, 400 
feet deep. It was discovered by the French from Can- 
ada in 1609, and was named by them St. Sacrament. At 
its S. end occurred, Sept. 6, 1755, an engagement between 
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the Fre E 

Teated. nch and English, in which the French were de- 

or the lake, was besieged by 

lant. > and the garrison, which capitulated after a gal- 
defence, were barbarously massacred by the Indian 


ASA of the French. In 1758, the army of Gen. Aber- 


cond 


the French general Mont- 


erst eroga, without success. In July, 1759, Gen. Am- 
and t also traversed the lake with an almost equal force, 
eo OOk Ticonderoga. 
Mane d'Oleron’, (St.,) a town of France, dep. 
= re, 12 m. E. S. E. of Mortain ; pop. 4.485, 
or II ng ple, n. An English gold coin of the reign 
Sn ry VIIL, worth about 6s. . sterling, or $1.50. 

es, or George’s Town, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
OF Fayette co.; pop. abt. 2,656. 

«s Creek, in 7I//nois, a village of Massac co., 
25 m. S. by E. of Vandalia. 
€s Creek, in & Carolina, enters the Saluda 
in Pickens dist. 
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In 1757, Fort William Henry, at the same end | 
| 


ie passed up the lake in 1,000 boats, and attacked | 
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Geo „ (St.,) a channel separating Great and Little 
Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal ; it is 15 to 18 m. 
long, and from 3 to 6 wide, extending E.N.E. and W. S. W. 

George, (St.,) one of the Pribylov Islands, Behring 
Sen, of granitic formation, rising to the height of 300 ft. 
above the sea. 


George, (St.,) ORDERS or. There are several orders 


of St. George. Frederick IIL, Emperor of Germany, 
founded one in 1470, as a defence against the Turks. — 
The military Russian order of St. George was founded 
by Catherine IL, Nov. 26, 1769. It was afterwards neg- 
lected, but was restored to its original dignity by Alex- 
auder L, Dec. 12, 1501. — The order of St. George of the 
Réunion was founded by Joseph Buonaparte as the order 
of the Two Sicilies, Feb. 24, 1808, remodelled in 1815 by 
Ferdinand 1., aud received its present name from Kin 
Ferdinand IL., Jan. 1, 1819.—The order of St. George o 
Lucca was established by the Duke Charles Louis, June 
1, 1833.—The Hanoverian order of St. George was found- 
ed April 23, 1839. 

George, (St.,) GuLr or, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
ou the E. coast of Patagonia, between Lat. 45° and 479 
8., and Lon 65° and 67° W. 

George’s Channel, (St.,) that part of the Atlantic 

Ocean which is situate between Lreland and Wales, and 

extends from the island of Holyhead to St. David's on 

the Welsh coast, and from Dublin to Wexford on the 

Irish seaboard, is from 40 to 70 m. wide. 

Georges'ville,'fu Ohio, a post-villuge of Franklin co., 

about 12 m. 8.W. of Columbus. 

George'town, in Pulo Penang, E. Indies. See PENANG. 

George'town, a village and twp. of prov. of Quebec, 
abt. 38 m. N.E. of Montreal. 

George'town, a village of Halton co., prov. of Onta- 
rio, abt. 29 m. N.W, of Toronto; pop. abt. 1,300, 

George'towmn, a sea-port town, cap., and on the east 
coast of King’s co., Prince Edward Islaud, in British N. 
America; Lat, 46° 12’ N., Lon. 62° 53' W. 

George'town, in California, a post-village and town- 

ship of El Dorado co., abt. 15 m. N. of Placerville. In the 

vicinity are rich gold mines. Pop. of towuship abt. 1,700. 

Georgetown, in Colorado, cap. of Clear Creek co., on 
the Colorado Cent. R.R., 53 m. W. of Denver, 8,452 ft. ab, 
tide, and is the centre of large mining operations.—In 
Conn., a p.-v. of Fairfield co., abt. 14 m. S. by W. of Dan- 
bury.—In Del, a p.-v., cap. of Sussex co., abt. 36 m. 8. 
by E. of Dover. 

George'town, a city and port of entry of the Dist. of 
Columbia, Washington co., at the head of the Potomac 
navigation, about 125 m. from the sea, and 2 m. W. N. W. 
of Washington City. It is situated on elevated ground, 
dotted with handsome villas, aud commanding a superb 
view of the surrounding country. G. is distinguished 
for its good society, and contains among íts residents 
many of the foreign ministers to the U. States. Large 
quantities of flour ure barrelled here, and a considerable 
trade is done in the shad and herring fisheries. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal crosses the Potomac at G. 
by a magnificent ueduct, constructed at a cost of 
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ing on the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 815 sq.m. Rivers. 
Santee, Pedee, Waccamaw, and Black rivers. Surface, 
level; soil, not very fertile. Cap. Georgetown. “Pop. 
abt. 23,000. 

—A city, port of entry, and the cap. of the above dist., on 
the W. shore of Wingan Bay, a short distance below 
the union of the Great Pedee, Black, and Waccamaw 
rivers, 15 m. from the Atlantic Ocean, and abt. 130 m. 
E. S. E. of Columbia; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Georgetown, in Tennessee, n P. C. of Hamilton co. 

Georgetown, in Texas, a post-villuge, cap. of William 
son co., on the dan Gabriel River, abt. 40 in. N. of Austin. 

Georgetown, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Lafayette co, 

Georgetown, in W. Virginia, a P. 0. of Lewis co. 

Geo ville, a village of prov. of Quebec, co, of Stan- 
stead, abt. 62 m. S. E. of St. John's. 

3 m Missouri, a post-office of Ray co. 

Geor gin, (Pers. Gurdjistan ; Russ. Grusia ; anc. Iberia,) 
a country of W. Asia, and formerly the centre of a mon- 
archy of some extent, but now a govt. of the Russian 
empire. It occupies a considerable portion of the isth- 
mus, between the Caspian and Black seas; extendin 
from Lat. 40° to 42? 30’ N., and Lon. 4:5? 20 to 46° 60’ E. ; 
separated on the N. by the central chain of the Cau- 
casus from Circassia; E. by the Alazan and Kurak (two 
tributaries of the Kur), from Skehin and Gulistan; 8. 
and 8.W. by the Kapan mountains from Armenia; and 
W. from Imeritia, by a transverse Caucasian range. 
Thus surrounded on three sides by mountain-ranges, G. 
is in a great measure shut ont from communication 
with the neighboring countries, there being but one 
pass either across the Caucasus into Circassia, or across 
the W. range into Imeritia. Length, N.W. to B.E. abt. 
175 m.; average breadth, from 100 to 110 m. Area, 
estimated at 18,000 sq.m. Desc. The surface is mostly 
mountainous, consisting of table-lands and terraces, 
forming a portion of the S. and more gradual slope of the 
Caucasus. The country, however, slopes from the S. and 
W. as well as the N. to the centre and 8 E, which are 
occupied by the valley of the Kur, an undulating plain 
of considerable extent and great fertility. Between the 
mountain-ranges there are also numerous fertile valleys 
covered with fine forests, dense underwood, and rich 
pasturages watered by many rivulets. Rivers. All the 
streams have niore or less an E. course. The principal 
is the Kur or Mthwari (anc. Cyrus). This river rises in 
the range of Ararat, a little N.W. of Kars. Its princi- 
pal affluents are the Arngwi from the N., which unites 
with it at Mtskethi, tlie ancient cap. of E., abt. 10 m. 
N.W. of Tiflis; and the Aras (anc. Arazes) from the 8. 
Clim, Generally healthy and temperate, being much 
warmer than that of Circassia, or the other conntries 
on the N. slope of the Caucasus. Soil. Very fertile, pro- 
ducing the cereals, rice, maize, millet, lentils, madder, 
hemp, flax, cotton, wine, and fruits (especially fine 
melons and pomegranates). Min. Iron, coal, naphtha, 
&c. Zoöl. Deer, antelopes, wild goats, bears, jackals, 
lynxes, wild boars, &c.; game is very abundant; do- 
mestic animals of all kinds are reared, the horses and 


$2,000,000. Pop. in 1880, 12,578. 


(Georgetown, in Georgia, u post-village, cap. of Quit- 


map co., on the Chattahoochee River, nearly opposite 
Eufaula, Alabama. 

Georgetown, in Illinois, a village of Clay co. 

—A village of Randolph co., abt. 15 m. E. of Kaskaskia. 

—A post-village of Vermilion co., abt. 10 m. 8. of Danville; 
pop. abt. 2,600. 

Georgetown, in Indiana, a village of Cass co., abt. 8 
m. W. of Logansport. 

—A post-village and township of Floyd co., abt. 9 m. W. 
of New Albany ; pop. of township abt. 1,600. 

Georgetown, in Jowa, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Georgetown, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Scott co., on the N. Elkhorn River, abt. 17 m. E. of 
Frankfort: pop. abt. 2,300, 

Georgetown, in Maine, a post-township of Sagadahoc 
co., composed of two islands in the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 
35 m. 8. by E. of Augusta. 

Georgetown, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
towuship of Essex co., abt. 29 m. N. of Boston ; pop. of 
township abt. 2,000. 

Georgetown, in Michigan, a post-township of Ottawa 
co., on Grand River; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Georgetown, in Minnesota, a post-village of Clay co., 
abt. 50 m. N.W. of Otter Tail City. 

Georgetown, in Mississippi, a village of Copiah co., 
on the Pearl River, abt. 40 m. 8. of Jackson. 

Georgetown, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Pet- 
tis co.,on the W. Fork of La Mine River, abt. 37 m. 
MW. S. W. of Booneville; pop. abt. 700. 

Georgetown, in New Jersey, a post-village of Burling- 
ton co, abt. 9 m. N.E. of Mount Holly. 

Georgetown, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Madison co., abt. 30 m. S. E. of Syracuse; pop. of 
township in 1880, 1,490, 

|Georgetown, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Brown 
co., abt. 100 m. S. S. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A post-village of Columbiana co., abt. 150 m. N.E. of 
Columbus. 

—A post-village of Harrison co., abt. 6 m. S.E. of Cadiz. 

Georgetown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Beaver 
co., on the Ohio River, abt. 40 m. below Pittsburg; pop. 
abt. 400. 

—A post-village of Lancaster co., abt. 15 m. S. E. of Lan- 
caster. 

—A post-village of Mercer co., abt. 75 m. N. by W. of 


horned cattle equalling the best European breeds in 

size and beauty, while the long-tailed sheep yield excel- 

lent wool. Manuf. Coarse woollens, cottons, and silk 
fabrics, leather, shagreen, fire-arms, &c. inh. The 

Georgian women, though not generally reckoned hand- 

some in Europe, have long enjoyed the highest reputa- 

tion for beauty in the East; the men are also, on the 
whole, well formed and handsome. Until lately, the 
harems of the rich Moslems of Turkey and Persia have 
been wholly or principally supplied by female slaves 
brought from G., Circassia, and the adjoining provs.; 
and they also furnished male slaves to supply the Egyp- 
tian corps of mamelukes, and various other bodies, with 

recruits. In modern times, the Georgians have been di- 

vided, witb the exception of a few free commoners, into 

the two great classes of the nobles and their vassals and 
slaves. Keligion. Greek Church; little or no educstion 
prevails, the clergy themselves being generally very 

ignorant. Cap. Tiflis. Pop. Estim. at 800,000. 

| Georgia, (NEw,) or South Groxata, an island in the 
S. Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 54° 30' 8, Lon. 379 W. It is 
90 m. long, by 30 broad. 

Georgia, in Georgia, a district of Clarke co. 

Georgia, in Indiana, a post-office of Lawrence co. 

| Georgia, in Vermont. a post-township of Franklin co., 

| on Lake Champlain; pop. about 2.000. 

Georgin, one of the United States of America, and 
with the exception of Florida, the most S. State in 
the Union; between Lat. 30° 22' and 35° N., and Lon. 
819 and 85° 30' W.; having N. Tennessee, and a small 
portion of N. Carolina ; N.E. and E., 8. Carolina and the 
Atlantic; S., Florida; and W., Alabama. Extreme 
length, N. to S., 320 m.: maximum breadth, 254. Area, 
58,000 sq. m., or 37,120,000 acres. Desc. The const. line 
of this State extends abt. 100 m., and is skirted by a 
series of low, flat, sandy islands, leaving but four navi- 
gable entrances, viz., at Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, 
and St. Mary's. The mainland for about 50 m. into the 
interior is perfectly level ; and for several miles from the 
sea-board consists of a salt marsh of recent alluvion; 
the whole of the flat country is intersected by swamps, 
which are estimated to constitute one-tenth part of the 
whole State. The Okefinoke Swamp, 50 m. long by 30 
broad, and 180 m. in circumference, lies at some distance 
inland, upon the borders of, and partly within, Florida. 
This swamp is regularly inundated during the rainy 
season. At the extremity of the low country there is 


| 


oa 
SA office of Pickens dist. 
Geo @ e's Mills, in N. Hımpshire, a P.O. of Sullivan co. 
Aare. (St.) See Sr. Genes. 
NE Se, (St.,)a town of Belgium, prov. Liege, 10 m.| 
in thet Huy. Extensive coal and iron mines are worked 
© vicinity. Pep. 4214. 


a barren sandy tract of rather greater elevation, which 
extends N. as far as the river falls, and is generally re- 
garded as dividing the upper from the lower country. 
Farther N. the surface becomes gradually more hilly 
and broken, and the N. extremity of the State comprises 


Pittsburg. 

—A post-village of Northumberland co., on the Susque- 
hanna River, abt. 40 m. above Harrisburg. 

—A post-village of Washington co. 

Georgetown, in S. Curolina, an E. S. E. dist., border- 
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some of the most g. ridges of the Appalachian mountain 
chain, which here 
rise to about 1,500 
ft. above the level 
of the Atlantic. 
There are only 
three harbors on 
the coast capable 
of receiving ves- 
sels exceeding 100 
tons burden, vi: 
those forme 
by the mouths of 
the rivers Savan- 
nah, Altamaha, 
and St. Mary's. 
Rivers, de. Tho 
Savannah, the 
Altamaha, and 
the Bt. Mary's, 

„ v. Besides 

ese three great rivers, the Ogeechee, flowing S. E. abt. 
200 m., is navigable for vessels of small tonnage for a 
distance of 30 to 40 m., aud fur keel-boats to Louisville. 
The Santilla and St. Mary's drain the 8.K. counties, 
and the Flint, Ocklockonee, and Suwanee with their 
branches the S.W. The Flint, an affluent of the Chatta- 
hoochee, is abt, 300 m. in length, and is navigable to 
Albany for steamers, The Coosa and Tallapoosa thead- 
waters of the Alabama), and the Hiawassee (one of the 
sources of the Tennessee), take their rise in the N. of 
this State. Soil. The soil of G. is, for the most part, 
highly productive. In the low country and the sea- 
Mdh. it consists of a light gray sand, ually be- 
coming darker and more gravelly toward the interior. 
Farther N. it is a black loam mixed with red earth, 
called the mulatto soil ; this is succeeded in the more ro- 
mote districts by a rich black mould of superior fertility. 
Clim. de. As the elevation of the N. part of the Sta 
is estimated at from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. above the level 
of the islands on the coast, a difference of more than 7° 
is estimated to exist betwoen the mean temperature of 
the two extreme points. The N. parts nre very healthy, 
and the winters mild; frost and snow frequently occur, 
but are not severe or of long continuance. Hurricanes 
and thunder-atorms frequently occur in the fall, at 
which season the agricalturists and planters generally 
remove either to the islands, or the most N. districts of 
the State. In the low region the thermometer usually 
ews, mime the summer from 76° to 90° Fahr., but it 
has been known to stand as high as 102° Fahr. Vegeta- 
tion. The tops of the hills are mostly crowned with 
forests, composed chiefly of the pine, palmetto, oak, 
ash, cypress, hickory, black walnut, mulberry, and cedar 
trees. The growth along the riparian bottoms is of 
canes, 7 magnolia (glauca and grandiflora), gum- 
woods of different species, including the liquid-amber 
tree, oaks, tulip, sweet bay, and many other genera; 
while upon the sandy lands pines and scrub oaks form 
almost the sule arborescence. Agric. Prod. Cotton, 
wheat, and other European grains, maize, tobacco, the 
suzar-cane, indigo, rice, &c. The coast islands were 
formerly covered with extensive pine-burrens; but, for 
several years previou« to the period of the civil war, 
they yielded large quantities of the fine description of 
long-staple cotton known as sea-island. The propor- 
tion of productive land is much ter in the hilly 
country than in the plains. In . the lands classed 
under the head of wild or unimproved lands embraced, 
in 1860, abt. one-fourth the area of the entire State, the 
figures at that time being: improved lands in farms, 
8,062,758 acres; unimproved, in farms, 18,587,732 acres ; 
wild or waste areas (including water, &c.) not in farms, 
10,461,510 acres, liu lde she had a total of 138,026 | 

an increase since 1870 of 68,670. In many seo- 

tions the unimproved lands are mountainous and covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, and the soil. when 
cleared and cultivated, capable of yielding good crops 
of corn, the smaller grains, potatoes, Ac ant are well 
adapted to fruit growing; while in others the lands are 
flat nnd swampy—of little value but for tlie timber 
but the largor proportion comprise lands susceptible 
high cultivation, and capable of growing remunerative 
crops. The following table presents a statistical report | 
of the various crops yielded by this State in the years 
1870 and 1880, with the total acreage fur 1550: 
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Amount of | Amount of) A 
crep 1570. | crop 1880, 
Indian corn......bush.| 17,046,459) 2,190,472 
2,127,017] 3.158.330 
1,004,601] 6,544,161 
19,296 
101,759 
2,430 
231,19 1,057 
$14,411) 2,617,138 
oul 
1.565.787. 
25.09.18. 


Products. 1880, 
2,030.995 
475,471 
612,350 
1.501 
25,559 

339 


Rye........ 
Buckwheat 
Tobacco.. 


In the production of cotton Georgia ranked, according 
to the U S. census of 1880, as second, giving place only 
to Mississippi, which State produced 141,367 bales more 
than Georgia, although the total acreage in G. exceeded 
that of Mississippi nearly 500,000 acres. G. ranks the 
twelfth among the cotton States in product per acre. 
In the manufacture of cotton goods, G. has mado, und is 
making, rapid progress. She had in 1880 (U. S. census 
4,713 Loma, 200,97 4 spindles, giving employment to 6,67 
bands and using 67,574 bales of the raw material: The 
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exhibit is far in excess of her siscer State, Missi 

hag! arp as above stated, is so much greater; in- 
deed G., in this industry, is far ahead of any of her 
Southern sister Btates, nnd many of her cotton mills 
are most profitable, paying large dividerids, even after 
setting aside largely for reserve fund for improvements 
aud enlargements; indeed many think that the future 
home of cotton spinning will be found transferred from 
the Northern and New England States to those of the 
Gulf; certainly in the single item of tran-portation the 
saving must greatly in favor of the South.—Geol, 


and Min. In G. the older limestones are confined to 
the N. portion of the State, through which they are! 
somewhat liberally distributed, They occur as marble 
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ef good quality in the cos, of Gilmer, Mall, White, 
Cherokee, and Habersham, and in varying forms in the 
more W, counties, ‘The most eastern development of 
the creat ereticeons bed of Alabama and Mississippi, is 
found in the eos. of Museoigmees, Marion, and Stewart, 
manifesting itself as the well-known retien Puestonr. 
Tinnense els of almost unaltered) shells are fonnd in 
the conten) part of the State, within 20 or 25 m, of the 
bn A sandstone bett, The marl teis of the ter- 
tiary period in Go with the foregomge exeeptien, ire 
similar, as far ns ja known, te those of X, Carelinn, beth 
in location ands haracter.— The mineralezical resources 
of this State are, as get, but only partially developed 
gold has been fonn? in ceonsileralle quantities in its N. 
districts, yielding during the fiernl yer ending June 30. 
S81, ore Valued at £166,000. There ie yet much room’ 
for the vigorous and intelligent prosvention of alluvial 
mining in (6. ; the surface of ic creat part of the conntry 
being abrupt, amt the aueiterena rocka subjected by 
nature to much disbocation anml atn plhierie esprsnrez 
henen, not only the beds of the rivers, but the outlying 
detritus of thor alloys, will ungu stionahly give large 
returns to the new and powerful hydrunlie appliances 
now iti tise fer washimr penderens masses of the earth. 
Near the junctien of the |mestene with the metamor- 
plie rocks immense deposite of jron ore are fond, in the 
latter ranging N.E, from the SE corner of Cass threngl 
Cherokee vos Copper ind eoal also exist, and there are 
i valuable mineral aprings. Good millstene 18 met 

with in the ral eos. A Boars and deerinbhal 
forest bonds, alligators infost rheswatipsngd entr 
the rivers, the S are well represented, nnd! 
honev-bees are wma dm the S portion ef the 
State. (GO idv, the prent staple, nnd it and 
tubaren, dt , eanes, Himbeer, deersshains, and: mare 
forty the Leading: articles of expert: the sugarcane lis 
hitherto been eultivsateld mestiy for home eonesutmptien 
only, From the distatee between the N. part ot the 
Stute and its ports. nnd che dilficnlly of commuuicntien 
by water, the grain and other pristuee of the interior 
have n very limited outlet. The former deficiency in 
transportation ls however, been amply remedied by 
the estensien ef her internal improvements. At Atlanta, 
f city of remarkable commercial progress, he rng a pop. 
in 180 ef. nearly 4000, arid new c Tarai ever SHIO 
Pons, eAists a comeentratiomn ef paiiresed eomanuinieatien 
not exceeded, i£ equallisf, i any eeuthiern State Savan 
nah is another nmipegtant outlet fat the products and 
manuf ot this grat State. In the preda tien ot iron 
and eval A has neele great progress eines LaTi, produc] 
ing COU uns ef iton n ISA eee but warin 1820, 
but ns yet these dodustiies are an their miany., Toe 
total we mH] valuation ef real Property, Get 1. 1 
was $1734, t personal property, pul 7.17 
Div., du. uds divided into E10 eoutities, as follows: 

Applog, Dongherty, Halt, 

Raker, Horx. Hancock, 

Rahe in, Kehote, Maralson, 

Banks, kmuoeham, Harris, 
Fibert, Hart 
Fmanuet, Heard, 
Faunin, Henry, 
Fayette, Houston, 
Flos, Irwin 
Forsyth, 


Chatham, 
Chattahoochee, 
hasta, 
Uhereken, 
Clarke, 

lng, 

Clayton, 


[ 
Bryan, { 
Rullock, Coffee, | 
Rourke 5 

Tutta, í 

Calhoun, [ 

Camden, 
Camptell, 
Carrol 

Casa, (Martow), 
Catoosa, 


Charitun, 


Jolitieog, 

Jones, 

Laurens, | 
Ler, 

Liberty, 

I. uc. 
Lowndes, 


Crawford, 
Tate, 
Thawson, 
eeatur, 
be halb, 
Duly, 


Glenn, 
enden, 
Greene, 
Gwinnett, 
Habersham, 
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Mon b 
— Wilkes, 
n ME 
Kot in 1876, Dodge, Douginss, MoDuffe, Rockland.) 
The principal cities aud towns are Savannah, Augusta, 
Atlanta (capital), Milledgeville (former capital), — 
(once the oe Columbus, Rome, Athens, I 
Bruuswick. and St. Mary's. Educ. The University 
Geo (now also the Agricultural College), at Athens, 
; it possesses 


Twiggs, 


was founded in 1788-49, since reorgani 
a patoso and chemical laboratory, a cabinet of 
minerals, a good — anda botanical en. Other 
colleges flourish at Milledgeville, Oxford, Penfield, At- 
lanta, Macon, and a medical college at Angusta. The 
State has a school-fund, and there are nnmerous acade- 
mies iu Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, &c.; several man- 
unl-labor schools, too, have been successfully estab- 
lished in different parts of the State. Gort. The new 
Constitution of Georgia was voted upon by e pen 
and thus ratitled, in Dec. 1877, = it, perpetual ers 
with special privileges are prohibited, passenger and 
freight tariffs are regulated and all discrimination is 
forbidden, stringent laws are provided against duelling 
and lobbying (the latter is made n crime), petty larceny, 
disfranchises, and the State is prohibited from lending 
nid to railroads, Ample provision seems to have been 
provided for the protection and education of the poe 
and he enjoys the full rights of citizenship. The whip- 
ping-post is abolished, and there is no imprisonment 
for debt. The legislature meets biennially, and the per 
diem is reduced to $3.00. A popular vote was also 
taken upon locating the State capital, resulting in favor 
of retaining Atlanta, Railroads and Canals, The prin- 
cipal railroads are, the Georgia, Central, of 
(which, with leased lines, controls 660 miles of road), 
the Atlantic and Gulf, and the Atlanta and 
A canal 16 m.in len; h, from Savannah to the Ogeechee 
River was compl in 1829; another of 12 m. connects 
Brunswick and the Altamaha, Hist. G. was the last 
settled of the pee U. States founded by the British. 
It wus first colonized by them in 1733, in which year 
the city of Savannah was commenced by Gen. James 
Oglethorpe. It suffered much during the early period 
of its settlement from the incursions of the savages, and 
it was not until 1835 that the Cherokees, the last rem- 
nant of the Indian pop., had entirely from 
the State. In 1776, it united in the struggle for inde 
pendence, but continued in the ocenpation of the British 
until 1753. On the outbreak of the Civil War, this State 
passed an Act of Secession by a convention called for 
the purpose, Jun. 19, 1861, and engaged in active hos- 
tilities against the Union in common with the other 
Southern States. Re. admitted to Con 1868. P. 1870, 
1,184,109; 1880, 1,539,048, of which were colored. 
Georgie, (Gulf of,) an arm of the N. Pacific 
between Vancouver's Islund aud the mainlund of Brit- 
ish Columbia. It averages 20 m. in width, is 100 m. in 
length, receives Fraser River, and communicates with 
the oj ocean by Queen Charlotte's Sound in the N., 
and by the Strait of Fuca in the & Its southerly en- 
trance is about Lat. 499 N., and Lon. 124° W. 
Georgian, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Georgia, one of 
the States of the American Union; or tu Georgia, a 
country of Asia. 
" Katinka was a Georgian, white and red." — Byron. 


— Belonging or relating to the reigns of the four Georges, 
kings of Great Britain; us, the G: mra. 

Georgiana, ( jorje-d'na,) n co. of E. Australia, in New 
mouth Wales, traversed by the Abercrombie River and 
TN — On the banks of the former gold has been 

"nd. 

Georgiana, in California, a township of Sacramento 
eo, ; pop. abt. 509, 

Georgian . See MANITOULIN LAKE. 

ovwgin Plain, in Vermont, a P. O. of Franklin co. 

Ma in Rhode Island, a post-office of Provi- 
dence co, 

Georgic, n. . géorgique; Lat. 
geórgikos, from gè, earth, and erganein, to work.] (Lit.) 
A rural poem; n poetical com tion on the tillage or 
culture of the earth, or on the subject of husbandry, 
containing rules for cultivating land, rearing cattle, 
Åc.: as, Virgil's Georgics. 

oe oe to the doctrine of agriculture and rural 
attains. 

Georgiles, (jeorjiks,) n. pl. (Tit.) A poem on agri- 
culture and rural economy in four books, by Virgil. It 
is regnrded as the most perfect of his works. 

Gicorgievsk, (gai -vesk,) a fortified town of the 
Russian empire, govt. romans. 90 m. from Stavropol ; 
pop. 3,000, mostly Cossacks, 

eter, u. [Gr. gë, the earth, and Eng. 
thermometer.) (Phys.) An instrument for measuring 
the temperature of the earth at different depths, ns in 
wells or mines, and for determining its rate of increase 
with the depth. 

Hist.) A Germanic tribe, originally inhab- 

iting the shores of the Baltic, expelled the Burgundians 

from Northern Germany in the middle of the 2d century, 
and invaded the Roman territory in 260. Having beea 
conquered by the Huns late in the 4th century, they re 

gained their independence on the death of Attila in 453 

but are not mentioned after 566 or 567. 


m; Gr. 


GERA 


GERH 


a walled town of Central Germany, principality; G@ér'ard, Fraxçors, a French historical painter, B. at 


of r of lordship of same name, on the 
Elster, 22 m. N.E. of Schleiz, and 34 8. W. by S. of Leip- 
E This place has long been noted for its commercial 
activity, having manufactures of woollen and cotton 
hats, leather, tobacco, soap, porcelain, vil-cloth, 

&c. 


Pvp. 15,380. 

Gerace, (ja-rá'cha,) (anc. Locri,] an inland town of 8. 
Italy, prov. on a bill within 4 m. of the Ionian 
Bea, 47 8.8. W. of Catanzaro, and 29 N. N. E. of Cape Spar- 

Some fine Greek antiquities are found here, 
3. 


Pop. 101 
Ge’rah, n. [Heb, a bean.] Tho smallest coin used 
among the ancient Jews, of which twenty went to the 


Ge ^ Maniz Josera pe, a French metaphysician, 
B. 1772. is principal works are Histoire comparée des 
ilosophie, and De la Bienfaisance Pu- 

blique. D. 1842. 

Gerania'cex, 75 Lat, from Gr. geranion, from 
geranos, a crane.) (Bol) An order of plants, alliance 
Geraniales. Disa. U. y symmetrical flowers; styles 
and carpels combined round a long-beaked torus, They 
are herbs or shrubs, with simple leaves, membranous 


Fig. 1146. — GN cx. 


, Geranium; b, Pelargonium; c, Herb Robert (Geranium Ro- 
bertianum,) 


means of their styles to an elongated axis or carpophore. 
from which they separate, when Tipe, from below up. 
ward, by the curling up of the styles. Seeda, one in 
each ae exalbuminous ; embryo convoluted. Some 
plants of this order are distributed over various parts 
of the world, but the ter number are found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. ere are four genera, and about 
500 species, many very remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers. 

derum — m. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of planta, snb- 
class FZypogynous exogens, Diaa. Monodichlamydeous, 
symmetrical flowers; nxile placenta; imbricated ca- 
lyx; twisted corolla; definite stamens; and an embryo 
with little or no albumen, The 6. are divided into the 
five orders; Linacex, Chlænacew, Ozalidacem, Balsami- 
nace, and Geramiacem. 

Geranium, ( jerá'ne-üm,) n. (Bot.) The Crane's-bill, 
the typical genus of the order Geraniacee. Muny spe- 
cies are American plants, being generally mere weeds 
of no interest, while others are extremely showy 
border-flowers. The favorite plants called Geraniunis 
do not belong to this genus, but to the genus Pelaryo- 
nium, q.v. e Stinking Crane's-bill, or Herb Robert, 
Geranium Robertianum, a common weed in dry, rocky 
places, with a diffuse habit, deeply divided leaves, and 
small flowers, has been used medicinally as an astrin- 
gent, and in nephritic complaints. The Spotted Gerani- 
aum, G. maculatum, with flowers of considerable beauty, 
is the most valuable medicinal plantof the genus. It 
found throughout the U. States and Canada. 

One amnium, (on of,) n. (Pofa) An essential oil, 

nown in India as Rashé, or Heosé oil, and in trade aa 

It is — Essence, Oil of Geranium, or Oil of Ginger-grass. 
o 

beli tained from a plant of the pao Andropogon, 


eved to be the 8338 Aromaticus. 
This oi] is employed by the Turks to adulterate attar of 
with, ed. V and is considered by some to be identical 
Ge h the Grassoil of Nemaur, 
mti gets (int“ An ancient town or place of the Phil- 
Ju nes in the times of Abraham and in the S. of 
acest. not far from Gaza. 
of Ard. Baltazar, the assassin of William L, Prince 
GE Orange; executed 1584, 
— Maurice Errenxe, Covwr, marshal of France, 
—— 1773. lie entered the army at the age of 18, and 
Gere mter was made aide-de-camp to Bernadotte. He 
Pe, CA at the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram, in the 
he inguh, and in the expedition to Rnssin, in which 
cane Sally distinguished himself, He took part in the 
wo Prigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815, and - was rag 
ang ded at Leipsic. He was created marshal in 1830, 
Tat, PEld for a short time the portfolio of war. Two years 
tree? he besieged and took the citadel of Antwerp; held 
wa, Office of first minister in 1834, and D. in 1852. He 
» as made Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor four 
Sara before his death. D. 1865. 


Rome, 1770. He became, at the early age of 14, a pupil 
of the celebrated David, and is thought by many to have 
equalled, if not surpassed, his master. His first and also 
ove of his most celebrated works was the picture of Beli- 
sarius. His Entrance of Henry IV. into Paris is prob- 
ably his masterpiece. Among his other works are the 
Battle of Austerlitz, Psyche, Thetis, and a large number 
of portraits of dis ished men. G. was the greatest 
portrait-painter of time in France. His studio was 
visited in 1814 by the emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the king of Prussia. Ile was first painter to Louis 
XVIII, member of the Institute, aud of the Legion of 
Honor, Ac. D. 1897. 

Gerard Thorn, or Tenque, founder of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, n. at Amalfi, about 1040. He 
first visited Jerusalem for commercíal objects, but about 
1100 he assumed the religious habit, and associated with 
others, who took the vows of chastity, poverty, und obe- 
dience; the object of their institution being to defend 
Christian pilgrims in their journey to and from the Holy 
Land. Thus arose the powerful order of Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John, who afterwards became the knights 
of Malta, and acquired such distinguished fame, D. 
about 1120. A 

Gerar' din, n. (Bot.) A genus of planta, order - 
lariacee. They ure American herbs, rarely suflruti- 
cose, having opposite leaves, aud axillary, solitary, 
purple or rese-colored flowers, 

Gerbier-des-Jones, (ziair'be-ai) a mountain of 
France in the Cevennes chain, dep. Ardèche, 20 m, from 
Privas, attaining an altitude of 5,120 ft. above sea-level. 

Geremoabo, (zha-ra-mo-a'bo,) a town of Brazil, prov. 
of Bahia ; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Germleon, or Jzk-FALCON, n. [Fr. gerfaut] (Zodl.) 
The Fulco Gyrfalco, a species of falcon, (see . 957,) 
considered as the boldest and most beautiful of the 
tribe. In size it approaches closely to that of the 
osprey. Its general color is brownish-gray, of varied 
tints above and white beneath, and brown longitudinal 
spots. The tail is crossed with a number of deeper 
aud lighter bands, and the bill and legs are usually 
of a paleblue or yelluwish color. ‘Three varieties 
of the gerfalcon are mentioned by Buffon; the first two 
are similar to the species above described, and the third 
is entirely white. The gerfalcon is a native of Russia, 
Norway, Iceland, and Baflin's Bay. Of all the rapacious 
birds, except the eagle, it is considered the most formi- 
dable, tbe most active, and the most intrepid; it attacks 
the largest birds boldly, and when transterred from the 
coldest climate to the warmest, its strength is not di- 
minished, nor is its vivacity checked in any degree. 

Gerhardt, Kant Frrepnicu, a French chemist, B. at 
Strasburg, 1816. At the age of 15, he was sent to the 
Polytechnic School of Carlsruhe, where his attendance 
at Professor Walchner's lectures first awakened in his 
mind a taste for chemistry. Alter two years’ residence 
in this town, he removed to Leipsic, where he attended 
the lectures of Erdinann, which seem to have developed 
in him an irresistible passion for questions of speculutive 
chemistry. He worked afterwards for 18 months in the 
labora of Giessen, under Liebig's superintendence; 
and in 1 he arrived in Paris, where he was cordially 
welcomed by Dumas, Here he guve lectures and in- 
structions in chemistry, and, with Chevreul's permission, 
worked in the laboratory of the Jardin des Plantes, where 
he commenced his important researches on tho essential 
oils. In 1544, he was appointed professor of general 
chemistry in the — of sciences at Montpelier. About 
this time, he published his Précis de Chimie Organi 
in which he sketches the idea of “homologous and bet- 
ervlogons series" (q. v.), which at a later period he so 
successfully developed. In 1848. he resigned his chair 
and returned to Paris, where he established, between 
the years 1849 and 1855, in successive memoirs, his views 
of series and the theory of types, with which his name 
will be ever associnted in the history of chemistry. It 
was there, also, that he guve to the scientific world his 
remarkable researches upon the anhydrous acids and 
the oxides. All his ideas and his discoveries are em- 
bodied in his Traué de Chimie Organique (1853-1556, 4 
vols.) He had hardly completed the correction of the 
last proof of this t work, when, after an illness of 

— days, he died, 1856, 

Gerhardt» Nota'tion, n. (Chem.) A method of 
expressing chemical formulm, differing from that in 
general use by the doubling of the equivalent numbers 
of certain elements. By comparing the specific gravi- 
ties of elements with their equivalent numbers, it will 
be seen that ín a few cases there is a discrepancy be- 
tween them ;— thus: 


yee 
Sulphur (vapor)... 
Chlorine ... — " 
Bromine .... —á 2] 


To remove this anomaly, the French chemist Gerhardt 
doubles the equivalent numbers of oxygen, sulphur, 
carbon, selenium, and tellurium, on the assumption that 
“equal volumes of elementary gases and vapors contain 
the same number of atoms when compared under the 
same conditions of heat and pressure.” This ie equivalent 
to saying that the atoms of oxygen weigh 16 times ns 
much as atoms of hydrogen, though of the same bulk 
or volume, since a cubic foot of oxygen weighs 16 times 
as heavy as a cubic foot of hydrogen. These doubled 
equivalents are generally indicated by a line drawn 
through the letter; — thus, H. G, e, c. Of the com- 


pounds mentioned below, the formules are given accord-|Germa, n, (jürm.) 
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Ph both systems, the new equivalents being printed 
in Italics, 
Compound. Old Formula. 

11 

Potash ........ s KO 

Oxide of silver. .. Agd 

Alumina . . AlgOg 

Sesquioxide of iron. Ko 

Sulphide of potassium... K 


Beside the change in the equivalents described above, 
Gerhardt introduced a new theory of the coustitution 
of acids and salta, According to the present theory, 
nitrate of silver, for instance, would be formulated thus, 
—AgO.NO,, being regarded as a compound of nitric acid 
and oxide of silver; but on comparing this salt with ite 
corresponding hnloid, chloride of silver, a discrepancy 
occurs, which vanishes, if we consider nitric acid as 
existing in nitrate of silver, to consist of NOg, instead 
of NO, From numerous other anomalies, occurring 
chiefly in organic bodies, Gerhardt came to the following 
conclusions: — I. That every uncombined acid necessa- 
rily contains one or more equivalents of hydrogen. 2. 
That the bodies hitherto regarded as dry acids possess 
no acid properties until united with hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. 3. That salts are formed by the substitution of 
one or more atoms of hydrogen by one or more atoms 
of a metal, or some substance acting as such. Thus, 
the bodies known as NO;.SO,CO,, are neutral and inert 
until united with an equivalent of water, when they 
form respectively nitric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids. 


Nitric acid..... 
Sulphuric acid 
Carbonic acid ... 
This brings the haloid and oxyacid salts into perfect 
harmony, both being regarded as acids in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal, or some substance 
acting as such; — thus: 
Hel +K=KCl +H 
H80,-- K = K80,4- H 
or, in other words, the acid is regarded as the nitrate, 
sulphate, or carbonate of hydrogen, and the salt formed, 
as the nitrate, sulphate, or carbonate of the metal; — 
hence, the terms nitrateof potassium, sulphate of sodium, 
&c., used by the followers of Ger! t, instead of nitrate 
of potash, sulphate of soda, &c. 


Géricault, Jeax Louis THEODORE ANDRÉ, a French 


historical and genre painter, u. at Rouen, 1790; was the 
upil of Guerin. His peculiarities are well illustrated 
n the qut nnd magnificent picture of the Shi; 

of the Medusa, painted in 1819, and now in the Louvre 

at Paris. G. died almost at the threshold of his pro- 

mised great career, in 1824. 


Gerizim and E'bal, two mountains of Sa: 


forming the opposite sides of the valley which contain 
the ancient city of Shechem, the present Nabulus, The 
valley which these mountains inclose is about 200 or 
300 paces wide, by above 3 m. in length; and Mount 
Ebal rises on the right hand and Gerizim on the left 
hand of the valley, which extends W.N.W., as a person 
approaches Shechem from Jerusalem. It wason Mount 
that God commanded to be reared up an altar und 
a pillar inscribed with the law; and the tribes were to 
be assembled, half on Ebal and half on Gerizim, to hear 
the fearful maledictions pronounced by the Levites upon 
all who should violate the obligations of the sacred code, 


VIEW OF NABLUS AND MOUNT GERIZIM FROM THE N.W. 


and the blessings promised to those who should observe 
them. The tribes which responded with simultaneons 
“amens” to the curses were to be stationed on Mount 
Ebal, and those who answered to the blessings, on 
Mount Gerizim. This imposing ceremony — perhaps 
the most grand in the history of nations — could not 
have found a more fitting scene; and it was duly per- 
formed by Joshua as soon as he gained possession of 
the promised land, Ua. xxvii.; Josh. viii. 30-35.) 
Lat. germen, from Gr, gen, root 
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of gigeneni, to produce.] (Bot.) The eye of a bud, or any 
ing point; or an embryo.— Gray. 

—Origin; first principle; that from which anything 
springs: as. the germ of toleration. 

Germ Theory, See l'AsTEUR, Lovis, page 2,006. 

Germain’, a. Same as GERMANE, Q. v. 

Germain, (St.,) (zhair mai.) the names of many towns, 
villages and parishes in France, with pop. under 4000 

Ger main-en-Laye, (St.,) a town of France, dep. 
Seine-et-Oise, on a hill adjoining the Seine, 6 m. N. of 
Versailles, and 9 W. by N. of Paris. Manuf. Horse-hair 
goods and leather. It is chiefly noted for its noble 
palace, originally built by Charles V. in 1370; recon- 
strncted by Francis L; and embellished by many suc- 
ceeding sovereigns, especially Louis Quatorze (XIV.), 
who added to it five extensive pavilions, and constructed 
the fine terrace which extends from it, with a breadth 
of nearly 90 feet., for a distance of 114 m., between the 
forest of St. Germain and the Seine. That monarch 


Fig. 1148. — PALACE OF BT. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 
afterwards became disgusted with, nud abandoned the 
palace, because, it is said, he could see St. Denis, the 
burial-place of the French kings, from its windows. 
Charles IX. and Henry 1L, as well as Louis XIV., were 
born in this palace. It was the residence of Malte. de 
la Vallière (J. v.); and James IL, of England, with 
most of his family, passed their exile, and died in it. 
It is now used as barracks and a military prison. Pop. 
19,478. — The Forest or Sr. GERMAIN, one of the finest 
of its kind in France, extends N. of the town, en- 
closed W., N., and E. by the Seine. It is 9 m. in length 
by 3 in breadth; covers an extent of 8,865 Eng. acres, 
and is traversed by roads, theaggregate length of which 
is not less than 1,150 miles, 

Germann, a. [Fr. germain; Lat. germanus, probably 
from germen, for gerimen, an offshoot, a bud, from 


gerere, to ue Of the same germ or stock, as brothers 


or sisters that have the same father and mother.— 
Cousins-german are the sons or daughters of brothers 
or sisters, or first cousins. 

German, d. [Probably from ger, corruption of wehr, 
war, and man.] Pertaining or relating to Germany. 

—n. A native or inhabitant of Germany. — The German 
language. 

German, in Ilinois, a township of Richland co.; i 
abt. 1,500.” E UP 

German, in Indiana, a township of Bartholomew co.; 
pop. abt. 1,300. 

A township of Marshall co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

—A township of St. Joseph co.; pop. abt. 1,000, 

—A township of Vanderburg co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Ger'man, in Iod, a township of Grundy co. 

—A township of Keokuk co, 

Ger'man, in New York, a post-township of Chenango 
co.; pop. abt. 1.500. 

German, in Ohio, a township of Allen co.; pop. abt. 
1,990. 

—A township of Auglaize co. 

-A township of Clarke co. 

A township of Darke co, 

A township of Fulton co, 

—A township of Harrison co, 

—A township of Holmes co, 

—A township of Montgomery co. 

Ger’man, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette co.; 
pop. abt. 2,700. 

German Cath'olies, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name 
of a religious sect which has recently been formed in 
Germany, by secession from the Roman Catholic 
Church. It originated in a proclamation of a special 
pilgrimage and service of Bishop Arnoldi, of Treves, to 
the “ Holy Coat” of that city, to be accompanied by remis- 
sion of sins. This proc ng called forth a letter from 
Johannes Ronge, an excommunicated priest of Silesia, 
dated October 1, 1844, characterizing it as an idolatrous 
festival, and calling upon the bishop to snppress it. A 
short time before, another Catholic priest, Johann 
Czerski, had seceded from the Romish Ühurch, and at- 
tempted tlie foundation of an independent Christian 
congregation. The letter of Ronge met with many 
sympathizers, and a union having been effected between 
Ronge and Czerski, a number of congregations sprang 
up in a very short time, calling themselves German 
Catholics. The “Confession of Schneidemühl,” drawn 
up by Czerski, Oct. 19, and presented to the govern- 
ment Oct. 27, 1844, rejected as unscriptural, and as 
a merely human ordinance, the reception by the priests 
alone of the Lord’s supper in both kinds; the canon- 
ization and invocation of the saints; indulgence and 
purgatory ; fasting; the use of the Latin language in 
divine service; mass and vespers; the celibacy of the 
priests; the prohibition of mixed marriages; the 
suprewacy of the Pope, and other points. They de- 
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clared themselves determined to sever their connection 
with the Pope, to receive the Lord’s supper in both 
kinds, and to recognize the Bible as the only rule of 
faith. They retained the seven sacraments and the 
mass, which they celebrated in the vernacular tongue. 
The“ Confession of Breslau," which set forth the views 
of Ronge, proceeded farther than that of Schneidemühl, 
— claiming free investigation of the Bible, and freedom 
of belief for every individual member. It regarded us 
essential doctrines only, —belief in God, the Creator 
and Governor of the world; in Jesus Christ, as having, 
by his doctrine, his life and death, redeemed men from 
sin and misery ; and in the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon earth. Of the sacraments of the Catholic Church 
it retained only baptism and the Lord's supper. A 
council met at Leipsic on the 22d of March, 1845, in 
which Ronge, Czerski, and the delegates of twonty 
congregations, took part; aud a new creed was adopted, 
based principally upon the Confession of Breslau. 
After that time the principles of German Catholicism 
spread very rapidly, being adopted not only by many 
man Catholic priests, but also by many Protestant 
clergymen and laymen, At the end of 1845, they com- 
prised about 300 congregations, They, however, met 
with much opposition from the various governments, 
and many vexations and restrictions were imposed upon 
them in Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and other States. A 
more serious source of disquiet, however, arose among 
themselves. It has been seen that the tendency of 
Czerski was towards the doctrines and rituals of the 
Church of Rome ; Ronge, on the other hand, approached 
towards rationalism. A series of dissensions, in this 
way, arose among the body, which was very prejudicial 
to their progress. An attempt was made to unite both 
penia in an assembly at Rawiez, in the month of 
ebruary, 1846, in which Czerski, Ronge, and others 
took part, but it had not the desired effect. The 
congregations sympathizing with Czerski met at 
Schneidemtihl in the month of July in the same 
year, in order to effect a closer organization among 
themselves; but, from the great differences of opinion 
that prevailed among them, they were unable to come 
to any agreement, Nor were the followers of Ronge 
more successful in their attempts to effect the same ob- 
ject. A council was held at Berlin, in May, 1547, at- 
tended by deputies from 161 congregations, and new 
efforts were made to accomplish a union of the two 
parties, but with little better success. "The revolution 
of 1848 was favorable to the German Catholics, and gen- 
erally led to the removal of some of the civil restric- 
tions to which they were subjected. A conference was 
held at Köthen in 1850, at which an alliance was pro- 
posed with the free congregations which had formed 
themselves by secession from the Protestant churches; 
and a diet was fixed for 1852; but it did not meet. 
Since that time German Catholicism has been on the 
decline, partly on account of internal dissensions, and 
rtly from oppressive measures adopted aguinst them 

y the governments. Many congregutions have been 
disbanded, while others have gone over in a body to the 
Protestant Church. A conference was held at Gotha, 
Sept. 10, 1858, at which, however, only forty-two repre- 
sentatives were present. The history of G. C. is fully 
iven by Kampe, Geschichte der: religiösen Bewegungen 

neueren Zeit, (vol. iii., Leipsic, 1856.) 

German'der, n. (Hot) See TEUCRIUM. 

Germane’, a. [Lat. germanus.) Related; near akin; 
closely allied. — Appropriate; fitting; relevant. 

“ The phrase would be more germane to the matter." — Shaks. 

German Flats, in New York, a township of Herki- 
mer co. 

Germania, an extensive country of ancient Europe, 
situate E. of Gaul, from which it was separated by the 
Rhine. Its inhabitants were warlike and uncivilized, 
and always proved a watchful enemy against the Ro- 
mans. Cæsar first entered their country ; but he rather 
checked their aggressions than conquered them; and 
his successors, or their generals, also attempted to chas- 
tise their insolence. Tacitus has delineated their man- 
ners and customs with the greatest nicety, and has ac- 
companied his description with the reflections of a phi- 
losopher. 

Germa’‘nia, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Potter co. 

Germa’nia, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Marquette co. 

German'ie, a. [Lat. Germanicus, from Germania, 
Germany.] Pertaining to Germany; as, the Germanic 
Confederation. 

German'ic Confederation. (Hat.) Seo GERMANY. 

German'icus, Tis. Drusus Nero, son of Drusus Nero 
and the younger Antonia, n. at Rome about 16, n. o. He 
was nephew and adopted son of Tiberius, and married 
Agrippina, grand-daughter of Augustus, while he was 
yet quite young. Augustus intrusted him with impor- 
tant commands in Dalmatia and Pannonia, and raised 
him to the consulate 4. D. 12. On the death of Augus- 
tus (14), he had to repress a terrible revolt of the Ger- 
manic legions, who wished to salute him emperor. He 
refused the title with indignation, and forced the sol- 
diers back to their duty, but Tiberius saw in hím from 
that time a dangerous rival. Being intrusted soon after- 
ward with the command of the war against the Ger- 
mans, he beat Arminius (Herrman), their chief, a. D. 16, 
retook the eagles lost by Varus, and, by various feats 
and exploits, earned for himself the surname of Germani- 
cus. Tiberius, jealous of hi- success, recalled him to 
Rome, and then sent him to the east. After pacifying 
the troubles in Armenia, and giving a king to that 
country, he had a difficulty with Piso, governor of Syrja, 
and an intimate friend of Tiberius, who, according to 
the current belief both then and since, had incited the 
quarrel. He succeeded in ousting Piso from his prov- 
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ince, but died himself very soon after, viz., A.D. 19. 
When dying, he asserted that he had been poisoned, and 
urged his friends to avenge him. Agrippina, his widow, 
carried his ashes to Italy, and accused Piso of his mur- 
der, but the latter anticipated punishment by commit- 
ting suicide. G. was universally beloved for his good- 
ness, generosity, justice, and talent. He was much ad- 
dicted to literary pursuits, and has Jeft us a translation 
of the Phenomena of Aratus. Tacitus makes him the 
hero of his Annales. His son Caius Cæsar Caligula, after- 
wards emperor of Kome, did no honor to bis memory. 


Ger'manism, n. An idiom peculiar to the German 


language. 


German Language and Literature. (Ger, 


Deutsche Sprache und Literatur.) The German lan- 
guage is a branch of the Indo-Germanic class of lan- 
guages, which separated from the parent stock at a very 
eurly period, The Germans called the language Deutsch, 
or Teutsch, from their ancestors, the Tentons. In its 
widest sense the Teutonic consists of two branches,—the 
Northern, or Scandinavian, and the Southern, or Ger- 
man. The latter has three subdivisions, — the Eastern 
or Gothic, the High German, and the Low German. The 
Gothic is the earliest of these of which we possess any 
literary remains, there being still in existence portions of 
& translation of the Bible into Gothic made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the 4th century; but we possess nothing of 
the High or Low German till the 7th century. Hence 
many persons have been led toregard the Gothic as the 
original source of the German; but, according to Max 
Müller, the grammatical differences between the two 
are of such a nature asto show that this was impossible. 
“There never was," he says, “a common uniform Teu- 
tonic language, nor is there any evidence to show that 
there existed at any time a uniform High German or 
Low German language, from which all High German 
and Low German dialects are respectively derived.” The 
Gothic language died out in the 9th century. The Low 
German (J/latt-Deutsch) comprehends many dialects 
in the north or lowlands of Germany, as well as the 
Frisian, Dutch, and Flemish dialects. The oldest liter- 
ary document of Low German on the continent is the 
Christian epic the Heljand, (Healer or Saviour,) which 
is preserved to us in two MSS. of the 9th century. 
There are traces of a certain amount of literature in 
Saxon or Low German from that time onward, through 
the Middle Ages, up to the 17th century, but, little of 
that literature has n preserved; and after the trans- 
lation of the Bible by Luther into High German, the 
fate of Low German literature was sealed. High Ger- 
man (Hoch-Deutsch) has been the literary language of 
Germany ever since the days of Charlemagne. Its his- 
tory may be traced through three periods,—the Old 
High German, extending from the 7th to the 12th cen- 
tury; the Middle High German, from the 12th century 
to the time of Luther; and the New High German, from 
Luther down to the present time. In the present day 
there are various dialects of the German spoken in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; as the Suabian, Bavarian, 
Franconian, Saxon, &c. (See Müller's Lectures on the 
Science of Language.) The earliest existing monument 
of German literature is the translation of the Bible into 
Gothic by Ulfilas, already alluded to. After the Gothic 
language ceased to be spoken, nothing was known of 
this work until toward the close of the 16th cent., when a 
portion of it — namely, the Four Gospels — was found in 
theabbey of Werden. The letters are in silver upon 
purple vellum ; whence it is called the (der Arpentrus, 
and it is now preserved in the library of Upsala. After- 
wards, in 1818, the Epistles of St. Paul, of the same 
work, were discovered by Cardinal Mai and Count Cas- 
tiglione in the monastery of Bobbio, in Lombardy. Of 
the translation of the Old Testament only a few lines 
remain. The earliest literature of Germany is known 
to us only by report or tradition. According to Tacitus, 
the Germans celebrated in songs, which were old even 
in his time, the praises of their national deity Tuisco, 
and his son Mannus, as well as the deeds of their great 
heroes. When the nations began to migrate, heroes of 
greater and greater renown march into the scene of 
song, and the historic forms of Attila, Theodoric, Giln- 
ther, and others, appear. The two most ancient Ger- 
man poems are the Lay of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, 
and the Prayer of Weissenbrun, which belong to the 8th 
century. Many of the legends of this period were after- 
wards embodi d in the lay of the Nibelungen, the most 
celebrated production of German mediseval poetry. The 
introduction of Christianity exercised an important 
cliange in the early literature of Germany. The Latin 
language came to be that of the church, the court, and 
the law. A kind of religious poetry, after the model of 
the Roman poets, was introduced in place of the ancient 
heroic and mythical songs, and was fostered by the 
court as well as by the clergy. Charlemagne, indeed, 
was fondly attached to the ancient lays of his father- 
land, and cansed a collection of them to be made; but his 
successor, Louis the Pious, looked upon everything Ger- 
man as heathenish; and the consequence was, the al- 
most total destruction of every poem which bore a spe- 
cial mythological character. The Heljand, a poem giving 
the life of Christ, was written at the instance of Louis 
the Pious in the 9th century, and is one of the noblest 

roductions of poetic genius that has ever appeared. 
Thirty years later appeared another sacred poem, known 
as the Krist, composed by Otfried, a Benedictine monk 
of Weissenburg. Another poem of this period is the 
so-called Ludwigslied, a poem in honor of the victory of 
the Frankish king, Louis IIL, over the Normans in 8S3. 
The other poetical remains of this period are chiefly of 
a religious nature, and, together with the contemporary 
prose literature, are not worthy of notice. Germany, 
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by losing its French and Italian provinces, had become 
Germany aguin; and a desire to cultivate the national 
literature again began to manifest itself. The monks of 
St. Gall, Passau, and other places, translated some of 
the German epics into Latin verse; such as the poem of 
the Nibelungen, of Walther of Aquitaine, and of Rudo’s 
Lied, the last two of which have been preserved and pub- 
lished. The stories of the fox, the bear, and other ani- 
mals, 80 peculiar to German poetry, attracted the atten- 
tion of the monks; and it is owing to their Latin trans- 
lations that this curious style of poetry can be traced 
back so far as the 10th century. The llth century pre- 
senta almost an entire blauk in the history of German 
literature. The old High German had become a literary 
Janguage chiefly through the efforts of the clergy, and 
its character was pre-eminently clerical. The Crusades, 
however, putan end to the clerical element in the litera- 
ture of Germany. The chivalrous emperors of the Ho- 
henstauffen dynasty formed a new rallying point for all 
national sympathies ; and the interest of the people was 
with the knight, not with the priest. Poetry changed 
hands, and the royal courts and knightly castles offered 
a new and more genial home to the poets of Germany 
than the monasteries of St. Gall and Fulda. Middle 
High Ger., the language of tlie Suabian court, became 
the language of poetry, and tho poeta took their inspira- 
tion from real life, though they borrowed their models 
from the romantic cycles of Brittany aud Provence. 
Tbe stories of Arthur and his knights, of Cuarlemagne, 
of Achilles, Æneas, and Alexander, imported by French 
and Provengal knights, served them as their first models; 
and while foreign influence is seen in every branch of 
German poetry at this time, yet nothing can be more 
different than the same subject, as treated by French 
and German poets. The German Minnesángers, in par- 


ticular, were far from being imitators of the Trouveres 
and Troubadours. Poets made bold for the first time to 
express their own feeliugs, their joys, nud sufferings, 
and epic poetry had to share its honors with lyric songs. 
The poetry which flourished at the castles was soon 
adopted by the lower ranks, and the poems of the 
Nibelungen and Gudrun, as we now possess them, were 
com posed at that time by poets who took their subjects, 
their best thoughts and expressions, from the people; 
but imitated the language, the metre, and the manners 
of the court poets. Thus there are two kinds of poetry 
of this period, —the national, or people's poetry, the 
production of strolling minstrels; and the art poetry, 
or that of the courts, composed chiefly by kings and 
courtiers. Many of the poets weru nobles by birth, sev- 
eral of them princes. Among the distinguished poets 
of this period are Walther von der Vogelweide, Heinrich 
von Veldecke, Hartmann von Aue, Woltrum von Eschen- 
bach, Gottfried von Strasburg, and Conrad von Würz- 
barg. The fall of the Suabian dynasty of the house of 
Hohenstauffen, in the latter halfof the 13th cent., was the 
death-blow to German chivalric poetry. Lyric poetry con- 
tinued to flourish fora time; but it degenerated into an 
affected sentimentality and unworthy idolatry of the la- 
dies. Didactic poetry, however, began to be cultivated 
with some degree of success. The middle classes, the 
burghers of the free cities of Germany, were now begin- 
ning to rise into power, and poetry aguin changed hands. 
It now passed from the abodes of princes and Knights to 
the homes of burghersand the workshops ofartisaus ; and 
instead of the Minuesiinger, we have the Meistersünger, 
and their strains were more subdued, practical, and 
homely. Poetry becamea trade, likeany other, and guilds 
were formed, consisting of master-sinzers and their ap- 
prentices, Heinrich Frauonlob is called the first Meister- 
sänger, and during the lith, Lith, and 16th centuries, new 
guildas or schools were formed in all the principal towns 
of Germany. The poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries 
is interesting historically, but is not otherwise of much 
value. The best songs of the period nre those of Halb- 
suter and Veit Weber, celebrating the victories of Switz- 
erland over Austria and Burgundy. Attempts were 
male to revive thechivalric poetry of tlie Crusades, both 
in the beginning aud towards the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, but without success. In the 15th century, prose 
literature begins to flourish, and several local chronicles 
appear, —as well as works on jurisprudence, and some 
sermons. In the Lith century, Germany possessed sev- 


eral mystic theologians, as Eckart and Tauler, men of 
clear intellect and energy of purpose, whose sermons and 
uritings contributed to pave the way for the Reforma- 
h On. In 1373 the first complete translation of the Bible 
nto German was made by Matthias of Beheim. An im- 
Portant event in this century, in its general influence 
pon the future progress of German literature, was the 
art blishment of the university of Prague, followed soon 
The" by universities in almost all parts of Gerinany. 
or © 5th century was rich in scholars, but poor in men 
ar ee nius and strong thinkers. The invention of the 
Of printing was a reform in this century, the bene- 

pe Of which were chiefly felt by the great niasses of the 
— It extended to them the privilege which had 
1 5009 Quily been confined to therích. Between 1470 and 
Ger? several thousand editions of books were printed in 
efre ay. The 16th century introduces, along with the 
of «mation, a new æra in the history of the literature 
Say. 3 ©rmany. Luther’s translation of the Bible is so pure 
"&nguage, and so beautiful in style, that it is still re- 

pix Ged, even in the present day, as a model of elegant 
Pression. The religious quarrels which agitated Ger- 

an y during the 16th century gave to literature a theo- 
Sical direction. and the first scholars of that time were 
pude. or less engaged in religious controversy. Promi- 
hU in this class, after Luther himself, stand Zwingli, 
ui ann Arndt, Bugenhagen, Bullinger, Melancthon,and 
rich von Hutten. Some of the best poets of this 
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period, ns Johann Hessius, composed their poetry in 
Latin: and, indeed, there came out from the universities 
a tendency to exalt Latin above their mother-tongue, 
which was very prejudicial to the latter. The period 
before and after the Reformation was especially fruitful 
in satirical and allegorical works. One of the most re- 
markable of the former class was the “Ship of Fools” 
(Narrenschiff), by Sebastian Brant, a metrical satire on 
the follies of the age; and which was afterwards imi- 
tated by Thomas Mürner, in his Narrenbeschwörung 
(Conjuration of Fools.) The most able satirical and 
didactic poet of the 16th century was Johann Fischart, 
the author of numerous works; among which may be 
mentioned Flohatz, a remarkably witty poem on tleas; 
and a romantic poem, Das gliickhafte Schiff, Me has 
been called the German “Rabelais.” Of the popular songs 
(Volkslieder) of this period, some have been much ad- 
mired. The works of Hans Sachs, the poet and cobbler 
of Nuremberg, display a very remarkable degree of fer- 
tility, liveliness, aud humor. A great poet, in the strict 
sense of the word, he was not; but he possessed an un- 
common talent for mastering any given subject, and he 
was tlie most popular poet in Germany during that cen- 
tury. His works are numerous, and in all styles of com- 
position, from the most tragic touch of feeling to the 
most comic turn of thought. This period produced sev- 
eral distinguished scholars and men of science; among 
whom may be mentioned Melancthon, Camerarius 
(classics and philology), Cornelius Agrippa, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus (mystical philosophy and natural history), 
Copernicus (astronomy), Leonhard Fuchs (botany and 
medicine), Conrad Gesner (botany and zodlogy), and 
Agricola (mineralogy). Towards the end of the loth 
century, everything seemed drifting back into the Mid- 
dle Ages; and then came the Thirty Years’ War, which, 
in its consequences, was most disastrous to Germany. 
The physical and moral vigor of the nation was broken. 
We meet with no trace of originality, truth, taste, or 
feeling, in the poetry of that period, except, indeed, in 
the sacred poetry, many of the hymns of Paul Gerhard 
being still sung in the Protestant churches of Germany. 
A rage for everything foreign that then prevailed was 
utterly opposed to nationality or originality. Opitz, the 
founder of the so-called Silesian school, is the true repre- 
sentative of the classical poetry of the 17th century. He 
was a scholar and a gentleman, most correct in his lan- 
guage and versification, never venturing on ground which 
had not been trodden before by some classic poet, whether 
of Greece, Rome, France, Holland, or Italy. Literary so- 
cicties were formed at several of the courts of Germany, 
professedly for the improvement of the language and 
poetry of the country, after the model of those of Haly; 
but they were mere silly imitations, and produced little 
good. The‘ First Silesian School“ is represented by 
men like Opitz and Weekherlin, and is characterized as 
pseudo-classical. It was imitated in the north of Ger- 
many by Simon Dach, Paul Flemming. and a number of 
less gifted poets, who form the“ Königsberg school,” 
The chief heroes of the “ Second Silesinn school’ are 
Hoffmannwaldau and Lohenstein, whose compositions 
are more ambitious, bombastic, and full of metaphors 
than those of Opitz; butalso more disappointing. There 
were some independent poets who kept aloof from either 
of these schools, a8 Friedrich von Logan, Andreas Gry- 
phius, and Moscherasch. Among the other works of 
this period, we may mention the Simplicissimus, a novel 
giving a lively picture of German life during the Thirty 
Years’ War; the patriotic writings of Professor Schupp; 
the historical works of Puffendorf; the pietistic ser- 
mons of Spener and of Franke, the founder of the orphan 
school at Halle; Professor Arnold’s ecclesiastical his- 
tory; the first political pamphlets of Prof. Thomasius ; 
and among philosophers, Jacob Boehme at the begin- 
ning, and Leibnitz at the end of the century. The 18th 
century was marked by a revolution in the literature 
and modes of thought in Germany. Johann Christoph 
Gottsched, professor of eloquence at Leipsic, in the early 
part of this century, exercised great power as a critic, 
and was the means of defeating the Second Silesian 
school. He was, however, an advocate of French models 
in art and poetry; aud it was through the opposition 
which he roused by his Gallomania, that German poc- 
try was at last delivered from the trammels of that for- 
eigu school. Gottsched and his friends at Leipsic were 
opposed by Bodmer and his friends in Switzerland, who 
advocated the English style of literature; and a long 
literary warfare was carried on, Fora long period Gott- 
sched and his party prevailed: but at length public 
opinion became too strong against them, and the dicta- 
tor lived to become the laughing-stock of Germany. 
Among those who distinguished themselves as advocates 
of the new school were Gärtner, Gellert, Kártner, Adolf 
Schlegel (father of the brothers Schlegel), Kleist, and 
Gleim. Of greater influence, however, than any of these 
here named, were Hagedorn of Hainburg, whose fables 
aud songs have immortalized him in Germany; and Al- 
bert von Haller, the physiologist, remarkable also as a 
writer of descriptive and didactic poetry. During this 
literary struggle, the great names of German poetry 
aprang up, — Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder, 

«the and Schiller. Klopstock's Messiah made a pro- 
found impression by its mystic, devout, and rapturous 
faith, as well as a work of art. The fashionable and 
elegant portion of society was attracted by the semi- 
Grecian, semi-Parisian muse of Wieland. But it was re- 
served for Lessing to give a new direction to German 
literatnre. He established a new school of criticism, 


and exerted a powerful influence upon the progress of | 


the drama, by unfolding, for the first time, to the Ger- 
man mind, al! the beauty, originality, and vigor of Shaks- 
peare. His tragedy Emilia Galotti, his comedy Minna 
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von Barnhelm, and his philosophical drama Nathan der 
Weise, are models of dramatic composition, Herder, a 
man of vast learning as well as of poetic genius, exerted a 
strong intluence upon the poets of his time, and contrib- 
uted powerfully to promote the study of Oriental poetry, 
as well as the ancient popular sougs of different nations. 
The crowning work of his life is his Jdeen zur Philoso- 
phie der Geschichte der Menschheit. Another great im- 
pulse was given by Winckel mann, whose writings on the 
remains of ancient art modified all the old theories of 
the beautiful. G«the came forward in 1773 with his 
Getz von Berlichingen, which was greeted as the com- 
mencement of an entirely new period in German dra- 
matic literature. In 1751 appeared Schiller’s first piece, 
Die Riiuber (the Robbers), tollowed by Fiesco and Ca- 
baleund Liebe. These impassioned tragedies gave a new 
impulse to the literary excitement. His Don Carlos 
(1754) shows greater moderation, and opens a long serics 
of tragedies, in which the highest aspirations for libert 
and humanity are iuterwoven with historical associ- 
ations expressed in language of the most classic purity. 
It was only, however, atter Schillers union with Goethe 
(1795) that, by their combined German literature 
was brought to that classic perfection which, from a 
purely local, has since given to it a universal influence, 
Schiller, by his enthusiastic and sympathetic eloquence 
and tenderness, became the favorite of the people; while 
Geethe, with his many-sided intellect and boundless 
sensibilities, controlled by a strong will. became the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of German literature. The philo- 
sophic spirit of this age also gave birth iu rapid succes- 
sion to the master minds of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling. Jean Paul Richter is u peculiar and power- 
ful writer of this period, whose works, though charac- 
terized by obscurity and irregularity, are frequently 
lighted up by flashes of humor and brilliant gems of 
thought and feeling. Novalis (von Hardenburg) is an- 
other strangely-constituted writer, whose works, though 
few nnd fragmentary, contain scattered thoughts of such 
wisdom and genius as to give them a high place iu tho 
literature of his country. Ludwig Tieck, a more volumi- 
nous and connected writer than his friend Novalis, was 
also much more of a creative genius. His dramas, and 
collection of ancient fairy and popular tales, often reflect 
the romance of mediaeval poesy with much beauty and 
genius, but with a mystic feeling bordering almost on 
superstition. To the so-called Romantic school belong 
the brothers Schlegel, — August Wilhelm, author of va- 
rious critical and wsthetical works, and a metrical trans- 
lation of Shakspeare; and Friedrich, known as a writer 
on the history of ancient and modern literature, and the 
philosophy of history. The other writers of that and 
the subsequent period to the present time are so nu- 
merous, that we can only afford to mention a very few 
of them. In almost every department of literature, the 
writers of the present or last century, in Germany, oc- 
cupy a chief place, In philosophy, the names are nu- 
merous; but they are all eclipsed by the great names 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and generally be- 
long to one or other of these schools. (See GERMAN 
Puirosoenuy.) In theology, Schleiermacher, Paulus, Bret- 
schneider, Reinhard, Eichhorn, Hengstenberg, and a 
host of others, have done good service in the field of 
biblical inquiry. In philological and critics inquiries, 
occur the names of Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, Otfried 
Miiller, W. von Humboldt, the brothers Grimm, Franz 
Bopp, Bunsen, Benecke, Lachmann, Haupt. In history, 
Johannes von Müller, Heeren, Wachler, Friedrich von 
Raumer, Ranke, Lappenberg, Pertz, Niebuhr, Neander, 
Dahlmann, Gervinus, Menzel, Schlosser. In poetry, 
besides the names already mentioned, are Arndt, Kür- 
ner, Heine, Uhland, Kinkel, Rückert, Schwab, Kerner, 
W. Hauff, Novalis, Mörike, Burne. In dramatic litera- 
ture are distinguished Kotzebue, Müllner, Houwald, 
Grillparzer, Raupach, Grabbe, Immermann, Gutzkow, 
Mosen, Prutz, Laube, Hebbel, and Freytag. In the field 
of historical or social romance, are Witzleben, Van de 
Velde, Pichler, Häring, Spindler, Steffens, König, Gutz- 
kow, Prutz, Mugge, Von Sternberg; besides several 
ladies; as Ida von Hahu-Hahn, Paalzow. Among other 
literary writers of note may be mentioned F. de la Motte 
Fouqué, Achim von Arnim, Brentanus, Von Kleist, Ama- 
deus Hoffinann, Chamisso, Kühne, Auerbach, Spielha- 
gen, Mühlbach, Rodenberg,Zschokke, Stifter. The labors 
of A. von Humboldt in the field of natural science have 

iven a powerful impulse to the German mind in that 

irection. Among their travellers, are Martius in Bra- 
zil, Pöppig in S. America, Tschudi in Peru, Schubert in 
Greece, Lepsius and Brugsch in Egypt, Schomburgk in 
British Guiana, Siebold in Japan, Gützlaff in China, 
Barth and Vogel in Africa, the brothers Schlagentweit 
in Central Asia, and Leichhardt in Australia. In geog- 
raphy, ethnology, &c., are the works of Berghaus, Peter- 
mann, Stein, Hübner, Wappiius, Klöden, Kohl. In as- 
tronomy and mathematics, are Bessel, Eucké, Struve, 
Gauss, Mádler; while in medicine and the natural sci- 
ences, are J. Müller, Ehrenberg, Burdach, Carus, Oken, 
Cotta, Schleiden, Von Buch, Liebig, Dove, Burineister, 
Poggendorf, Erdmann, Gmelin, Gräfe, Vogt, Rokitansky, 
Wagner, and Dieffenbach. In the history of language 
and literature, politics, and the social sciences, are Vil- 
mar, Gervinus, Bouterwek, Becker, Wachler, Waagen, 
Savigny, &c. 

Germa'no, (San,) (anc. Casinum or Casca,) a town 
of S. Italy, situate at the base of Monte Casino, 50 m. 
N.N.W. of Naples; pop. 9,000. 

Germa'no, in Ohio, a post-office of Harrison co. 

German Ocean. See NORTA SEA. 

German Philos'ophy, the philosophic spirit which 
characterizes Germany in the present days is only of 
comparatively modern origin. The old scholastic 
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forms retained their place here long after they had been 
forsaken in France and England. ‘The writings of Lord 
Bacon, of Descartes, and of Spinoza, which did so much 
for philosophy in their own countries, had but little in- 
fluence in Germany. It was more particularly tlie 
writings of Locke which first excited any considerable 
degree of attention. His empiricism, which sought to 
set np psychology as a regulator of metaphysics, aroused 
the opposition of Leibnitz, the first German that made 
an epoch in the history of the new philosophy, und who, 
from the influence which he exerted on all sides, must 
be regarded as the originator of the philosophic spirit 
in Germany. Yet the fundamentals of his system — 
monodology, preéstablished harmony, the doctrine of 
innate ideas—wanted a strong systematic basis, being 
rather genial hypotheses than regularly established pro- 
positions. This defect Chr, Wolf set himself to remedy, 
and sought to establish a system of philosophy com- 
plete in all its parts, according to the rules of strict 
logic; but in so doing, he set aside the very doctrines 
which most particularly characterized the system of 
Leibnitz. The wide circulation of his writings, the 
high esteem in which he was held by his contempora- 
ries, the great number of his scholars and adherents, 
show the great influence which Wolf exerted for a time. 
He was destined, however, to outlive his reputation, for 
there sohn came on a period of philosophical deadness 
in Germany, during which a kind of eclecticisin, devoid 
of principle, prevailed,—the so-called “philosophy of 
common sense,” borrowed from the English and French 
philosophers of the 15th cent. Nevertheless, there also 
existed great mental activity of certain kinds. Poetry, 
the reform of education, politics, and religious enlight- 
enmeut, deeply occupied men's minds; old customs in 
family and political life were shaken, and a great and 
thorough movement was preparing itself in the quiet. 
With Emmanuel Kant begins the more modern period 
of German philosophy; and although, at first, his Cri- 


tique of Pure Reason ( Kritik der reinen. Vernunft) was 
in danger of being overlooked, yet, after a time, this 
and the principal of his other critical works, which, afte 
long preparation, made their appearance in rapid s 
cession, gave a powerful stimulus to scientific research. 
The cause of this lay, not only in the novelty and com- 
prehensiveness of his investigations, but in that they ex- 
actly corresponded with the tendencies of the age at the 
time. Excluding all dogmatism aud fanaticism, main- 
taining the independence of speculative inquiry, refer- 
ring all theoretical speculation to the accessible region 
of experience, the elevation of the moral to the highest 
and ultimate of all human endeavor, — these in general 
constitute the main features of his philosophy, which 
he wished to becultivated rather with a view to its social 
than to its mere philosophic importance. He also enter- 
tained the hope that, by means of critical investigations 
into the nature of the human mind, it might be possible 
to reconcile the opposing systems of empiricism and ra- 
tionalism, of sensualism and spiritualism, &c., and to 
discover a series of comprehensive principles to which 
the controversies of the philosophie schools might be 
referred in the last instance. That this hope was dis- 
appointed was owing to this, that Kant sought to sup- 
port the old metaphysic of the schools by a psychology 
which itself rested on the basis of that metaphysic. Be- 
sides, there was wanting in the heyday of Kantism any 
sufficient point of unity for the several parts of philos- 
ophy. Of this want K. L. Reinhold was the first to 
become conscious; and scepticism, as in Schulze's Ane- 
sidemus, and dogmatism, in the writings of Eberhard 
and others, raised their feeble opposition to the now 
triumphant criticism. J. G. Fichte believed that he had 
found that absolute point of unity which the criticism 
of Kant had indicated, in the fact of consciousness. 
Fichte, travelling on the path which Kant had pointed 
out, changed the half-idealism of Kant into a complete 
idealism, while he declared the “Ego” to be, not only the 
bearer and source of knowledge, but also the only real- 
ity, the representation and act of which is the world. 
In the Ego, knowing and being were identical; it was 
at once the principle of existence, and knowledge and 
nature appeared only as the reflex of its absolute ac- 
tivity. With this idealism begun a kind of revolution- 
ary excitement among the philosophic minds of Ger- 
many, which contrasted strongly with the quiet and 
sober spirit of Kant. System followed system, philo- 
sophic literature became overwhelming, and the public 
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in non-identity, and non-identity in identity,—especially 
with regard to nataral philosophy in special cases, in 
which the highest merit to wluch he and his followers 
are entitled is the having oppused the empiricism of 
mere observation aud computation in natural investiga- 
tions, and to have contributed to the awakened interest 
in the natural scieuces. For in contemning experience 
and reflection, occasion was also uflorded to a fanciful 
mode of speculation, which frequently had nothing fur- 
ther in common with science than the name, aud on 
this account many dark opinions in the regions of poetry, 
religion, and social life came to unite themselves with 
the philosophy of Schelling, and which often led to tlie 
most strange aberrations into. romauticism, mysticisin, 
and a tendency to Catholicism. In the direction indi- 
cated by Fichte and Schelling, the philosophy of Hegel 
also asserted itself, and attempted to develop in regular 
succession the contents of the intellectual intuition by 
the dialectic method. He indeed threw off the lawless 
play of fanciful combinations; but he sought for the 
expression of speculative thought, not in those laws of 
the connection of thought which have been recognized 
for thousands of years, but in a dialectic, the essence of 
which consists in the analysis of all the established 
principles of thought, and whose process consists there- 
in that every conception generates out of itself its op- 
posite, and uniting this with itself, inwardly enriches 
itself, and in this way proceeds to still higher stages. 
This method pretended to be identical with the thing 
itself; Hegel, with enduring perseverance, sought to 
carry out through the whole field of philosophie inquiry, 
and divided his system into the three provinces of logic, 
the philosophy of nature, and the philosophy of mind. 
While the systems above mentioned form a tolerably 
straight line of progress, thero urose certain other sys- 
tems, as that of J. F. Ilerbart, in opposition to the ideal- 
ism of Fichte, and which took a direction quite contrary 
to the philosophy of the time. Herbart, Schelling, and 
Hegel are the only thinkers that can claim to have ex- 
erted any general iutluence since the time of Kant. 
Among the numerous other thinkers of this time, who 
were chiefly occupied in defending or remodelling the 
older systems, we may mention Krug, Fries, and others, 
who were employed in the development of the Kantean 
system; Stelleus, Oken, Schubert, F. von Baader, and 
Eschenmayer, who were employed chiefly in physical 
researches; those who attempted to exhibit systemati- 
cally the philosophy of Jacobi; the different attempts 
to bring back philosophy to an empirical psychology ; 
the peculiar speculative attempts of Schleiermacher, J. 
J. Wagner, Krause, Weisse, the younger Fichte, Braniss, 
E. Reinhold, A. Trendelenburg, H. Kitter, A. Günther, 
and others; the different tendencies within the Hegelian 
school; and, finally, the relation which Schelling lat- 
terly took up to his own earlier teaching, as well as to 
that which had been developed out of them. In the 
same proportion in which during the last fifty years the 
science of philosophy has been prosecuted in Germany, 
has also its history been studied; and indeed the Ger- 
mans were the first who sought to comprehend and 
represent the history of philosophy as a whole, and to 
throw light upon the more important parts of it by val- 
nable special treatises. The rapid change in the philo 
sophic systems, and the extravagances which character- 
ized some of them, have often been much blamed and 
made sport of, and it seems, n8 a consequence of that, 
that there has been for some time a lull in the interest 
taken in speculation, and a sort of sceptical aversion to 
all proper philosophic inquiry has taken the placeof the 
former enthusiasm. Yet the influence of philosophy in 
elevating and strengthening the scientific spirit in Ger- 
many has been great and beneficial; and there is almost 
no region of inquiry in which a deeper and more thor- 
ough mode of treatment is manifest as the fruits of this 
philosophic spirit. 


German Silver, n. A useful silver-like alloy com- 


posed of copper, nickel, and zinc. Different proportions 
are given. One of the best is copper 51, zinc 30-6, nickel 
184. It resembles the tutenag of the Chinese, and is 
used for talle-articles and in electro-plating. 


German Settlement, in W. Virginia, a post-office 


of Preston co. 


Ger'mansville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lehigh 


county. 


Germantown, in N. Carolina, a post-villageof Stokes 


co., abt. 110 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 
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Ger'mantown, in Tennessee, a post- village of Shelby 
co., abt. 15 m. E. of Memphis; pop. abt. 400. 

Germantown, in Virginio, u village of Bath oo, abt. 
halra mile from the Warm Springs. 

A village of Fauquier co., abt. 9o m. N. by W. of Rich- 
mond, 

Germantown, in Wisconsin, n post-village and town- 
ship of Juneau co.; pop. of township abt. 1,100. " 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. abt. 2,544. 

Ger’man Valley, iu Nw Jersey, a post-village of 
Morris co., abt. 17 m. W. of Morristown. 

Ger' man ville, in /owa, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Ger'manville, in S. Carolina, a village of Edgefield 
dist., abt. 30 m. W. of Columbia. 

Germany. (Ger. Deutschland, or Teutschland ; Fr. 
Allemagne ; Yt. Germania, Slavonia.) The word G. is 
as uncertain in its derivation, as it is often vagne and 
indefinite in its application. The Germans call them- 
selves Deutsche, or Teutsche, and their country Deutsch- 
land. The first syllable of this name is derived by 
those who use this orthography from the verb deuten, 
signifying to interpret or explain; so that Deutsche 
means the people who were intelligible to one another, 
in contradistinction to Wælsche (Welsh), or Celtic na- 
tions, whose language they did not understand. Those 
who write 7eutschland derive the name of the country 
from the god Tuisco or Teut, mentioned by Tacitus. The 
Latin denomination of the country, which English- 
speaking people have adopted, is supposed to be derived 
from the Roman mauner of pronouncing the word 
wehrmann, which signifies soldier — the character ín 
which the Germans were mostly known to the Romans. 
The extent of country comprised under the term Ger- 
many has varied iu every century since it first became 
known to the Romans. At the present time G. com- 

rises the chief countries of Central Europe, and is 

ounded N. by Denmark and the Baltic; E. by Prussian 
Poland, Galicia, and Hungary ; 8. by Italy and Switzer- 
land; aud W. by France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the North Sea or German Ocean.—J ol. Div. The ancient 
Germanic empire, dissolved in 1806, and reconstituted 
as a confederacy of 39 states (see below) in 1815, has 
verged again towards unity in conseqnence of the war 
between Austria and Prussia in 1866, which ended in 
the expulsion of the former from the Confederation, 
leaving Prussia as the ruling power in Germany. Pend- 
ing their final union under one govt., the old states of 
the Confederation (excluding Austria) were ranged, pro- 
visionally, under two groups, as North Germany, and 
South Germany, N. Germany, consisting of 22 states, 
was under the absolute and entire leadership of Prussia, 
while S. Germany, numbering 5 states, formed a loosely 
connected group under the ascendency of Bavaria, The 
two divisions were bound together, to some extent, by 
treaties of alliance between Prussia and the principal 
states of S. Germany,—Bavaria, W ürtemberg, and Baden. 
By these treaties the contracting powers mutually 
guarautied the integrity of their respective territories; 
and it was further stipulated that, in case of war, the 
king of Prussia was to have the supreme command of 
the joint armies. After the close of the Franco-Ger- 
man campaign of 1870, the N. German Confederation 
was dissolved as a political organization, and the states 
which composed it, together with the 8. German pow- 
ers, aggregated into an autonomy— that of an enlarged 
reinstation of the old German Empire. The territory 
of the German nationality, prior to the formation of 
the new German Empire, was subdivided as follows: 


States. Area. 
^ En. a. m 
N. Gun. Coxrkpxna'N. 
Kinepom oF PRUSSIA, 
(including Hanover, 
Bchieswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburg, 
Cassel 


1805 


24.478.210 Berlin, 
2,420,795 Dresden, 


559,212 Schwerin, 
97.976 Neu Strelitz, 
216.906 Oldenburg, 
iw elie: 
tenburg, 
(Meiningen, 
Gotha, 
Brunswick, 


y 
Mecklenburg-So hwe- 


rin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Oldenburg, 
Baxe-Weimar, 
Saxe- Altenburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Brunswick, 


Germantown, in /ilincis, a post-office of Clinton co. 

Germantown, in Indiana, a post-village of Marion 
co., abt. 18 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

—A post-village of Wayne co., abt. 56 m. E. of Indianapolis. 

Germantown, in Kentucky,a post-village of Bracken 
co., abt. 70 m. N.E. of Frankfort; pop. abt. 600. 

Germantown, in Maryland, & P.O. of Montgomery co. 


Anhalt, 

Waldeck, 
Lippe-Detmold, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Schwarzburg-Rudol- 


#197,041|Dessaa, 
56,807| Arolsen, 
111,352 Detmold, 
31,186, Backeburg, 


75,116 Rudolstadt. 
Sondersbau- 
sen, 


excitement was general for twenty or thirty years. The 
meteors which made their appearance in the philosophic 
heavens of Germany, for the most part disappeared as 
suddenly as they had blazed forth. Schelling was the 
first to exert a more general influence, and changed the 
idealism of Fichte, under the influence of Spinoza (who 
had been again brought into notice by Jacobi), into the 


stadt, 
Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen, 


so-called philosophy of identity. This system set out 
originally with the assertion that, as Fichte has deduced 
nature from the Ego, so, by reversing the process, the 
Ego may be deduced from nature; that both forms of 
philosophy find their basis in the absolute, as the iden- 
tity of all opposites, — the ideal and real, subject and 
object, spirit and matter. In order to carry out this ns- 
sertion, Schelling assigned intellectual intuition as alone 
corresponding to the absolute; yea, as representing, and 
identical with, the absolute itself. The organ of this 
intuition was called reason and, as such, was opposed 
to tlie reflection of the understanding, which was held 
to be quite incapable of comprehending absolute iden- 
tity. The relation of the actual phenomenal world to 
the absolute was held to consist in thia, that the Intter 
represents itself in a multiplicity of appearances, steps 
ont of “indifference” into difference, manifests itself in 
the latter, &c. He sought to demonstrate this identity 


Germantown, in Missouri, a village of Warren co. 

Germantown, in V. Carolina, a village of Hyde co., 
on Pamlico Sound, abt. 125 m. E.S.E. of Raleigh. 

Germantown, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Columbia co.; pop. of township abt. 2,500. 

Germantown, in Ohio, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., abt. 45 m. N. of Cincinnati; pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A village of Washington co., abt. 16 m. N.N.E. of Ma- 
rietta, 

Germantown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Fayette 
co., abt. 195 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg. 

—A beautiful suburban village, since 1854 included within 
the chartered limits of Philadelphia, abt. 6 m. N.W. of 
the State House. Here, Oct. 4, 1777, a battle took place 
between the armies under Washington, and the English 
under Howe. After several hours of severe struggle the 
Americans were defeated, the loss beiug about equal on 


both sidos. 
1008 


67,553 

4 
88, 
$257,973 
305,196 
44,836 
109.572 


Reuss-Schleiz, 

Reuss-Greiz, 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 
(prov. Upper Hesse,) 

Hamburg, 

Labeck, 

Bremen, 


Schieiz, 
7 Greiz, 


Giessen, 
Hamburg, 
Lübeck. 
Bremen, 


Total for N. Ger. 163,342| 30,235,568 
Sourn GERMANY. 
Bavaria, | 4,830 778 
Würtemberg, 840; 1, 5 
Baden, 91,433,525. 
Hesse. Darmstadt, (ex- 
564,971 Darmstadt, 
8,320 | Lichtenstein, 


clud'g Upper Hesse), 
Grand total 205,437. 35,851,558 


Manich, 


Stuttgart, 
Carlsrobe, 


1,670 
Lichtenstein, 64 


The duchy of Limburg, and the grand-duchy of Luxem- 
burg (q. v.) belonged to the Germanic Confederation 
prior to its dissolution in 1560; they now belong partly 
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go the Netherlands, aw! partly to Belgium. The Ger- 

Empire cousists nt present, of 20 states, of which 
A4 are Kingdoms, 6 grand duchies, 5 duchies,7 principali- 
ties, J free cities, and 1, Alsace-Lorraine, au imperial | 
province (Reichsland). Berlin is its chpital. The ac-| 
tual pop. and area of each of the 26 states are given in| 
the 1 to this work (see page 1147).—(Gen. 


Desc. G. being composed of an agglomeration of states, 
each possessing individual featuros and characteristics 
of its own, we shall confine ourselves in this article to à 
generalized view of the country takeu as à whole, refer- 
1 the reader to each separate article, applying to its 
—— divisions under their proper and dis- 
tinctive heads. The suríace of G. is much diversitied ; 
fts mountain tracts lie chiefly in the B.E. and E., while 
W. and N. the land spreads in spacious sandy plains, in- 
by the rivers which run in the same direction] 

from the higher lands toward the sen, — Mountains, The| 
mountains, which may be considered as a N, branch of | 


the Alpine aystem of Europe, hear no comparison 
with the Alps in point of hel sit, for the loftiest summits 
are not more than 6,000 ft. high; but they occupy a great 

and diverge in so many various directions tlirongh 
ost that it is difficult to trace them without the 
nid of a map, The Fich/rigebirge, however, in the N. part 
of Bavaria, may be considered as the centre and nucleus | 
of the mountains in Central Germany; and from it 
branch, in four directions, the ringes composing the 
watershed that divides the rivers of the Black Sea from 
the Baltic and the German Ocean. 1. The Erzgebirge, 
diverging N. R. forms the boundary between Saxony and 
Bohemia, and has its ped side S, towards the Ker, 
Its E. continuations, called the Sudefengelirge, join the! 

thian ridge near the sources of the Oder and 
Vistula. 2 The Bohemian Forest ( Bühmerwald) range 
se tes Bohemia from Bavarin, It runs S. K. abt. 100 
m., and taking a N.E turn joins the Sudetengebirge 
near the sources of the March, in Lon, 16? 40^ E. There 


ranges, by their reunion, inclose an elevated pluin,| 


constituting the kingdom of Bohemia. 3. The Sua- 
biam Alps are a low range, branching off S. W. from 
the central point, and forming the watershed between 
the aMuonts of the Rhine and those of the Danube. 8. 
they join the Black Forest range, the connection of 
which with the Alps is effected by a low chain skirting 
the Lake of Coustance, and joining the main ridge at 
Mt. 
the telgebirge, and after a course of 50 m. divides 
into two chains, one running N. inte Hanover, and form- 
ing the Aarts chain, the other running W. under va- 
rious names, nearly ns far as the Rhine, and separating 
fts waters from those of the Weser and its tributaries. 
— Rivers, de. The rivers of G. are numerous and iin- 
portant. The largest of these is the Danube, whose 
chief tributaries are the Altmühl. the Raab, and the 
Murch on its N. bank; and the Iller, the Lach, the Iser, 
and the Inn on it& S. bank. The Rhine, which rises on 
Mt. St. Gothard, flows W, to Basle; navigable from this 
PD turns N., as far us Bingen, whence it flows 

N. into the Germán Ocean. The Rhine is re 
nowned for the picturesque beauty of the scenery in 
the upper and middie part of its course, and for the 
almost innumerable sortes of old castles which adorn 
its banks and vicinity. Hence the appellation of 
“castied Rhine,” given to it by the poet. Longfellow. 
Of these fine architectural remains of the Middle Ages, 
We give an example in Fig. 1149, which represents the 


„ 


gy. 1149. — CASTLE oF RRRINSTETN, ( Hesse-Darmstadt.) 
feudal castle of Rheinstein, on the summit of a rugged 
— almost inaccessible rock, near Bingen. The Rhine's 
th ier affluents, with the exception of the Moselle and 
th. euse, are on the E. bank; of these the Neckar and 
« * Main rise in the Suabian Alps; the Labo, the Ruhr, 
ia ih the Lippe in the hills of W. Germany. The Weser 
Fare by the juncture, at Münden, of the Werra and 

sta, . 
by W. till the juncture of the Allar, at which point it 
Year ris N.F., and falls into the German Ocean abt. 40 m. be- 
or, Bremen, The Elbe riseson the N. side of the platean 

Bohemia, which, after receiving the Moldau and the 
Ezer, it leaves at Schandau, aud enters the great N. W. 
Plain 


of G., which it traverses to the German Ocean: its 
ef 
the Erzgebirge, and its principal N. tributary is the 


affluents from the S. are the Mnida and Saale from | 


mer. 4. The Thuringian range runs N.W. trom) 


rise in the Rhdngelirge; ite course is N.| 


Havel. ‘The Oder rises on the N. side of the Carpathian 
81 
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rangt, near its W. termination, and after a general N.N. 
W. course, and receiving many afMnents, falls through 
the Great Haffe iuto the Baltic. Sea, Besides these 
rivers, which of themselves constitute u most extensive 
Water-system, there are numerous lakes connected with 
the rivers; such as the lakes of S. Bavaria, und the 
many sheets of water lying on the low plain of N. Ger- 
many between the Oder and the Elbe, — Clim., de. The 
climate of G. is far less variable than the nature of its 
mountain system, and the runge of latitudes in which 
it lies, would | us to suppose. The vegetation of G. 
resembles, in its general character, that of the N. of 
France, —all the grains and fruits of the temperate zone 
having u flourishing development. In the S. river-valleys 
the vine flourishes, and walnuts, chestnuts, and plums 
grow abundantly; but the severity of the winter often 
cheeks the growth of garden-shrubs and flowering-planta, 
The extreme cold of the winter, although it only lasts, in 
all its violence, in ordinary winters, for n few days, is ren- 
dered often very destructive from the continuance of a 
Jess, but still considerable cold, which often lasts unin- 
terruptedly for months, A few degrees below the freezing- 
point is the temperature, which frequently lasts for 
months together in the winter season, The prevailing 
winds are the W. and N.W.— Min. and Manuf. Thein- 
dustrial economy characterizing the German nationality 
will be fonnd in the articles applying to its several con- 
stitaent States, — /nhab, The great majority of the in- 
habitants of G. belong to the Teutonic race; exceptions, 
however, ure found in Saxony, which contains 51,895 peo- 
ple of Vendic origin, nnd in the Prussian prov. of Posen, 
which numbers a population of 825,000 of Slavonic ex- 
traction —Aeligion, As a rule, the Protestants are most 
numerous in the N, German States, and the Roman 
Catholics in those of the S. In Bavaria, but one-third 
of the inhabitants belong to the Keformed Church; on 
the other hand there is not a single Roman Catholic in 
the little priveipality of Schaumburg-Lippe, and but 30 
Members of the same confession in the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.— Education, In point of intel- 
lectual! culture G. ranks high School instruction is 
obligatory on the whole people, and much is dune by 
the government for the promotion both of primary and 
of secondary education. There nre no exact statistics, 
however, of the educational establishments, or of the 
expenditure incurred in connection with them. G. has 
20 universities, of which 9 are in Prussia, 3 in Bavaria, 
2 in Baden, and 1 each ín Wiirten berg, Hesse, Saxony, 
Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg, and Alsace-Lorraine, Some- 
times the academies of Münster and Braunaberg are 
accounted among the German universities.—Army. By 
the constitution of 1871 the Prussian obligation to 
serve in the army is extended to the whole enipire, and 
the whole of the land forces of the empire forme u 
united army, in war and peace, under the orders of the 
Emperor. The king of Bavaria, however, bus reserved 
to himself the privilege of superintending the general 
administration of that portion of the German army 
raised within his dominions, Every German capable 
of bearing arms has to be in the standing army for 7 
years, as a rule, from the finislied 20th till the com- 
mencing 28th year of his age. Of the 7 years, 3 must 
be spent in active service, and the remaining 4 in the 
army of reserves; after which he forms part of the 
landwehr for 5 years more, The strength of the army 
on n peace footing we find in the army bill of 1874 at 
401,607. Collaterally with the army there hus existed, 
since 1875, the landsturm, to which all men liable to 
service belong, if they are neither in the line, the re- 
serve, the landwehr, nor the marine. The laudsturm 
is only called to arms in the event of a hostile invasion 
of the imperial territory being threatened or effected, 
lu time of war the army consists of 3:,281 officers, 
1,192,011 men, and 799,562 horses, It ts calculated that 
by adding to this total the troops of the field reserve, 
organized in 1876, nnd those of the landsturm, G. ma; 
place in the field at any time two millions and a half o 
armed men, without drawing upon the last reserves,— 
Nary. The formation of the German navy, due to the 
initiation of Prussia, dates from 1848, and rapid prog- 
ress has been made in it for the last ten years. In 1881 
the fleet of war consisted of 22 ironclads, 39 other 
steamers, and 4 sailing vessels, manned by 5,189 sen- 
men, under the orders of officers. The most 
werful ships were 2 ironclads, Kaiser and Deutsch- 
d, and the 2 turret-ships, Frederich der Grosse and 
Preussen.— Money. Uniformity of coinage was estab- 
lished in 1872, the unit of account being the mark = 
25.3 cents, di into 100 pfennige. The Thaler (about 
75 cents) is the only old silver coin now remaining in 
circulation as legal tender.— Weights and Measures. 
The French metrical system was made compulsory 
from Jan. 1, 187 2,—Com, (See ZOLLVERRIN. ) (Hist.) For a 
long time known under the name of Germania, this vast 
country was, after the invasion of the barbarians and 
the destruction of the Roman empire, divided between 
a number of independent races,—the Alemanni, 
Franks, Saxons, Slaves, Avari, and others. Charle- 
magne (J. v.) conquered these varions tribes, and in- 
corporated them in his vast empire; but on his death, 
in did, all these diverse elements, forcibly brought 
together, soon separated, and the treaty of Verdun, 
signed in 543 by the sons of Louis-le-Débonnaire, gave 
birth to the kingdom of Germany. Separated from 
France and Italy after the dethronement of Charles the 
Fat, in 887,Germany was governed by princes of the 
Carlovingian oyma: On the extinction of this family, 
the monarchy me elective, and the crown was con- 
ferred, in 911, on Conrad I, duke of Franconia. Henry 
the Fowler succeeded in 918, and was the head of the 
house of Saxony, which gave five sovereigns to Ger- 
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many, and renewed, in the person of Otho the Great, 
the empire of Charlemagne. Dating from this reign, 
the imperial crown. which had alternately been worn 
by the kings of France, Germany, and Italy. 
exclusively to Germany, which now took the name of 
The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. The 
Saxon dynasty to the empire Lotharingia, Bo- 
hemia, and Italy; and to this family succeeded that of 
Francouia, which reigned from 1024 to 1137, and added 
the kingdom of Arles to the possessions of the empire, 
and especially signalized itself by its quarrels with the 
The house of Suabia next succeeded, and, of this 
line, Conrad III and Frederick Barbarossa, from 1128 
to 1100, raised the imperial power to its utmost height, 
After them, their successors, assailed by their powerful 
vassals and the popes, and frequently deposed, fell into 
the lowest depths of weakness. It waa at this period 
that the internecine struggles of the Gnelphs and 
Ghibelines occurred. On Conrad Ves death commenced 
the long interregnum from 1254 to 1273, which ended 
in delivering Germany from anarchy, Kodolph of 


Fig. 1150. — RODOLPH, COUNT OF HAPSDURG. 
Hapsburg, from 1273 to 1291, began the establishment 
of the authority of the imperial crown; but under his 
successors, the influence of the grand feudatories and 
electors of the empire sensibly increased, Their rights 
were publicly sanctioned by the famous Golden Bull, 
or charter, granted by Charles IV. in 1356, In 1438 
Albert of Tlapsburg was elected emperor, and becamo 
the chief of the present house of Austria, Charles V., 
the 4th sovereign of this dynasty, was elected in 1519, 
and poer rususcitated the grandeur of the empire, 
Ferdinand, his brother, reigned after him with wisdom ; 
and, until the reign of Ferdinand IL, no change of im- 
portano occurred. Under him the Thirty Years’ 

ar began, which, lasting from 1618 to 1648, resulted 
in the humiliation of Germany, the supremacy of 
France, and the confirmation of the Lutheran religion. 
The reigns of Leopold I., Joseph T., and Charles VI. 
were occupied with long wars with Louis XIV. and XV. 
of France; and the death of Charles, in Tes ee rise 
to the War of the Austrian Succession, ich se- 
cured the throne to the husband of María Theresa, 
Charles's daughter, and thus placed on the throne a 
member of the House of Lorraine, in the person of 
Francis I. Finally, in 1804, the empire of Germany 
ceased to exist, on. the abdication of Francis IL, who 
only preserved his hereditary estates, assuming the title 
of the emperor of Austria. — Hist. of the 'ederation. 
The first Carlovingian sovereigns of G. were hered- 
itary monarchs; but, so early as N, the states, or great 
vassals of the crown, their em r, Charles 
Je Gros, and elected another sovereign in hisstead. Aud 
from that remote the em of G. continued 
to be elected, down to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Several of the ga vassals of the empire bad 
thus early attained to all but unlimited power; and it 
consisted of a vast tion of states of every dif- 
ferent grade, from principalities down to free 
cities and the estates of counta. The federal tie by 
which those diferent states were held together was ex- 
ceedingly feeble. Their interests and pretensions were 
often conflicting and contradictory, and they were fre 
qe at war with each other and with the emperor, 

ere was, in consequence, a great want of security; 
and the need to repress the numberless disorders incident 
to such a state of things led, at an early period, to the 
formation of leagues among the smaller states, and the 
institution of secret tribunals, The privilege of voting 
in the election of em was restricted to a few 
of the most powerful vassals, being confined by the 
Golden Bull issued by Charles TV., in 1356, to the arch- 
bishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, the duke of Sax- 
ony, the count palatine of the Khine, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia. The sover- 
eigna of Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse did not acquire a 
right to vote till a much later period, Most of the t 
offices in the empire were hereditary, and the public af- 
fairs were transacted in dicts or assemblies of the great 
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feudatories and of the representatives of the free cities.! 
But as the diet had no independent or peculiar force to 
carry its decisions into effect, they were very frequently | 
disregarded. At length, in the reign of Maximilian 1, 
un attempt was made to introduce a more regular sa- 
tem of administration, and a better policy inte the em-! 
pire. As the political division of G. at this period was 
independent of the territorial subdivisions which the 
changes in families produced, it lasted ns long as the 
empire itself preserved its unity as a political body ; aud 
even after the assumption of independence by the king 
of Prussia, that part of the kingdom of Prussia which 
previously forined a part of the empire was still included, 
nominally at least, in the order to which it belonged. 
By their refusal to join in this arrangement of internal 
policy, and to become amenable to the decrees of the 
Aulic Chamber ( Reichs- Kaumergericht), the Swiss can- | 
tons finally severed the last tie which united them to 
the empire. The influence of the kings of Poland caused | 
asimilar separation between the empire and the lands 
belonging to the Teutonic order, on the right bank of 

ihe Vistula. At the period of the outbreak of the French 
revolution, in 1789, C. was divided in 10 circ each 
subdivided into many States and territories, viz. — 1. 
The Circle of Austria, belonging entirely to the he 

of Austria The Circle of Burgundy, also helonging 
to Austria The Circle of Westphalia, divided among 
clerical and lay princes; 4. The Circle of the I ti, 
divided between 1 lay and 3 clerical princes; 5. The Circle 
of the Upper Rhine, divided among a number of terri- 
torial princes and nobles, the most powerful of whom 
was the landyrave of [lesse-Cassel; 6. Zhe Circle of 

Suahia, numbering as the most powerful of its many 
petty sovereigns, the duke of Wiirtemberg, and the 
margrave of Baden; 7. Tae Circle of Bavaria, in which 
the elector of Bavaria and the bishop of Salzburg took 
the lead; 8. The Circle of Franconia, comprising many 
principalities, counties, Jordships, and free cities; 9. 
The Circle of Lower Saxony, including the duchies of 

Magdeburg, the two Mecklenburgs, and others, and 
among the free cities, those of Hamburg, Lübeck, and 
Bremen; 10. The Circle of Upper Saxony, of which 
Prussia formed the most powerful constituent ; the Sla- 
vonic countries, which were not included in any circle, 
were the kingdom of Bohemia, the margraviate of Mora- 
via, the duchy of Silesia, and the margraviantes of Upper 
and Lower Lusatia. Besides these divisions there were 
numerous counties, Lordships, abbeys, and free imperial 

towns, not belong t yo ut held directly of 

the emperor. Every circle had its diet, in which the 
clerical and secular princes, the prelates, the counts and 
barons, and the free imperial cities, formed 5 benches 

or colleges. Affairs of general importance to the empire 

at large were treated by the imperial diet, which the 
emperor had the power of summoning wherever he 
pleased ; but which, since 1063, was constantly assem- 
bled at Ratisbon. In 1789, the members of the diet 
were as follows: —1. The college of electors: Mentz, 
Treves, Cologne, the Palatinate, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
Bavaria (since 1623), and Brunswick-Liineburg (since 
1602) 2. Thecollege of the clerical and secular princes, 
bish: margraves, counts, &c.; the numbers of the 
clerical members being 36, and of the secular lords, 63. 

3. The colleges of the free imperial cities, then 54 in 

number, In 1791 began the memorable contest with 

revolutionary France, which ended in the overturn of 

the old Germanic constitution, The treaty of Campo- 
Formio, the first tlr«t history records in which the Rhine 
was acknowledged as the frontier of France, decreed an 

indemnification to those princes who lost by the cession, 

and this indemnification could only be obtained by the 

spoliation of sume others whose rights were equally in- 
defensible, in the heart of the empire itself. On Jan. 

25, 1505, a decision was co ne to by the plenipotentiaries 

assembled for the arrangement of this matter, the jin- 

port of which was as follows: — The Holy Roman Em- 

pire, as that of G. was styled, remained as it was di- 

vided into circles, but which, with the total loss of the 
Circle of Burgundy, and of the lands on the left bank 

of the Rhine, were reluced to 9, whose boundaries it 

was proposed to regulate anew. This regulation was, 

however, prevented by the wars which so quickly suc- 
ceeded each other. The right to sit and vote in the diet 

remained, as formerly, attached to territories held di- 
rectly as fiefs of the empire; and the place of the convo- 
cation of the diet remained at Ratisbon, The colleges 

remained also 3 in number; the first being the college 

of electors, who were 10 iu number; one clerical, — the 

elector arch-chancellor; and 9 secular, — Bohemia, 

Bavaria; Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunswick-Liineburg, 

Salzburg, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Cassel. The 

electorate of Mentz had merged inte that of the arch- 

chancellor, and the Palatinate into the electorate of 

Bavaria; Treves aud Cologne had disappeared, and 4 

new electorates had been created. The second college 
— of princes — counted 131 votes. The college of towns 
was composed of 6 with votes; Hamburg. Lübeck, Bre- 
men, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Augsburg, nnd Nuremberg. 
The other territories, enumerated above as not being 
included within the circles, remained as they were, nor 
did any change take place in the extent or posi- 
tion of the vonic countries Napoleon I., who since 
1799 had directed the foreign policy of the French na- 
tion, not satisfied with this reduction of the power of 
the empire, now conceived the idea of effecting its en- 
tire dissolution. The treaty of Presburg, in 1505, which 
followed the battle of Austerlitz, gave him tbe means 
of carrying this project into effect, by forming à con- 
federation of German princes, ealled the Confederation 
of the Rhine, who. uniting into a corporate body, in 
1507 placed themselves under the protectorate of the 
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French emperor, The wars which followed, with Prus- 
sia in 1807, and with Austria in 1509, gave Napoleon the 
power of altering the territorial distribution of E. at 
pleasure. He accordingly created for his brother Jer- 
ome the new kingdom of Westphalia, and for his brother- 
in-law Joachim Murat, the prand-duchy of Berg, aud 
raised those members of the Khenish confederation who 
supported his cause to new diguities und an openly re- 
cognized independence as sovercigns. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the emperor, Francis II., by a solemn act, 
renounced the style und title of emperor of Germany, 
Aug. 6, 1809. In the following year Napoleon incorpo- 
rated the coasts of the German Ocean with the French 
empire, aud divided them into departments; thus sepa- 
rating from G. a district peopled by more than 1,100,000 
iulmbitants. The termination of the war with Russia, 
called in Germany the Liberation War, restored G. 
to its geographical and political position in Europe, but 
not as an empire acknowledging one supreme head. A 
confederation of 35 independent sovereigns and 4 free 
cities replaced the elective monarchy, that fell under 
itsown decrepitude, In tlie choice of the smaller princes 
who were to become rulers, as well as all those who were 
obliged to descend to the rauks of subjects, more atten- 
tion was paid to family and political connection than to 
the old territorial divisions under the empire. The cleri- 
cal tiets, und the greater part of the free imperial cities, 
were incorporated into the States of the more powerful 
Princes, upon the dissolution of the empire, and were 
not re-established. Only 4 cities remained in the enjoy- 
ment of their political rights. The signing and ratiti- 
cation of the Act of Confederation took place, after long 
discussion, June 8, 1815. As thus settled by the treaty 
of Vienna, G. was divided into 30 sovereigu states, or 
portions of states; but the number became reduced to 
31: 1. By the demise of the Saxon princedom of Gotha 
in 1826, which became incorporated with Saxe-Coburg | 
and SaxeMeiningen; 2. By the falling away of tho 
duchy of Anhalt-Köthen, which, in 187, became an- 
nexed to Anhalt-Dessau: ind 4. By the abdication of 
the princes of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, in 1549, in favor of their kinsman the 
king of Prussia, head of the house of Hohenzollern ; and 
5. By the extinction of the duchy of Anhalt-Bernberg 
in 1863. An account of the Franco-German war (1870 
71), is given under FRANCE (page 1031). For continua- 
tion of history and statistics, see GERMANY (page 1147). 
EMPERORS AND KINGS oF GERMANY. 
CARLOVINGIANS. 
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! HOUSE OP HOHENTZOLLERN. 
1871. William I. 
Germany, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 

| pop. about 744, 

Germ'-cell, n. ( Physiol.) The cell which results from 
the union of the spermatozodn, or spermatic matter 
conveyed by it, with the germinal vesicle or its nucleus, 

| Ger'men, n. [Lat.] Sune as GERM, q. v. 

Germinal, a. Pertaining to a germ. 

(Physiol.) G. area, the circular or oval space formed 
by liquefaction and metamorphosis of a peripheral por- 
tion of the germ-mass, preparatory to the appearance 
of the first trace of the proper embryo. It is divided 
into a central clear part called area pellucida, and a 
peripheral part called arra opaca; the portion of the 
latter in which blood and blood-vessels are developed is 
called the area vasculosa.—G. membrane, the strata of 
cells and nuclei of cells originally forming, and after- 
ward extending from, the germinal area. The external 
stratum is the vertebral layer, also called the serous and 
animal layer; the internal stratum is the risceral lnyer, 
also called the mucous and vegetal layer.—G. spot, the 
nucleus of the germinal vesicle. It consists of a finely 
granulated substance, strongly refracting the rays of 
li; — . vesicle, u clear nucleated cell, which is the 
first formed and most essential part of the ovum, It is 
surrounded by the yolk, and passes to the periphery of 
that part prior toimpregnation, after which the germinal 
vesicle becomes opaque or disappears. It is sometimes 
called, after its discoverer, the Purkingian vesicle. 

Germinal, u. [Fr., calendar.] The name given under 
the French Republic to the seventh. month of the year, 
dating from Sept. 22, 1792. It commenced March 21 
and ended April 19. 

Ger'minant. a. [Lat. germinans, from germinare, to 
sprout.) Sprouting; budding. 

Ger'minate, v.n. [See SUPRA.] To shoot; to begin 
to vegetate or grow, as seeds. 

—r.a. To cause to sprout, 

Germiüina'tion, u. (Lat. germinatio, from germinare, 
to put forth, to bud.] (Bot.) The process by which a 
plant is produced from a seed. The phenomena of G. 
nre best observed in dicotyledonous seeds, such, for 
instance, as the bean, pea, lupin, &c. These seeds con- 
sist of two lobes or cotyledons, enveloped in a conimon 
membrane; when this is removed, a small projecting 
body is seen, which is that part of the germ which after- 
wards becomes the root, and is termed the radicle. The 
other portion of the germ is seen on carefully separating 
the cotyledons, and is termed the plumule ; it afterwards 


D, 
Chas. II. (the Bald.) 
Carloman, Louis III. 
(the Saxon.) 
Charlos II. the Fat, 
(king.) 
882. Chas. III. (emperor.) 
887. Arnold I. (king.) 

896. Arnold I. (emperor.) 
899, Louis IV. (the Child.) 
HOUSE OF FRANCONIA, 

911. Conrad I. 

HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

919. Henry I. (the Fowler.) 973. Otho IT. 
936, OthoL.(theGreat)king. 983. Otho III. 
902. Otho I. (eniperor.) 1002, Heury II. (the Holy.) 
HOUSE OF FRANCONIA, (restored.) 
1024. Conrad II. (the Sa- 1081. Herman of Luxem- 
lique.) burg, (slected by the 
1039. Henry III. (the BI'k.) pope.) 
1056, Henry IV. 1087. Conrad. 
1077. Rodolph of Suxbia, 1106. Henry VL 
(elected by the pope.) 
HOUSE OP SAXONY. 
1125. Lothaire II. 
HOUSE OF SUABIA, OR HOHENSTAUPFEN, 
1188. Conrad IIL 1205. Otho IV. (alone.) 
1152. Frederick I. (Barba- 1215. Frederick II. 
rossa). 1246. Henry (of Thuringia). 
1190. Henry VI. 1247, William of Holland, 
Philip. (chosen by the pope.) 
1197. < Otho IV. (of Bruns- 1250, Conrad IV. 
wick). 


A. n. 

800, Charlemagne, or Chas. 
I. (the Great.) 

814. Louis I. (le Debón- 
naire.) 

840. Lothaire I. 

843. Lonis II. the German, 
Ae 

855. Louis II. (emperor.) 
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INTERREGNUM, 

1254. William of Holland, (merely nominal.) 

Richard of Cornwall M 
. Alben of Castile * 

HOUSE OF HAPSBURG, 

1273. Rodolph (of Haps- 1292. Adolphus (of Nassau). 

burg). 1298. Albert (of Austria). 

HOUSES OF LUXEMBURG AND BAVARIA. 
1308. Henry VII. (of Lux- 1378. Wenceslaus (of Lux- 
emburg). emburg). 
LonisV.(of Bavaria). 1400. Robert (Count Pala- 
Frederick (of Aust.) tine). 
Charles IV.(of Lux- Jossus (of Moravia). 
1410. 


1314. { 


emburg). Sigismund (of Lux- 
Günther (Count of eniburg). 
Schwartzburg). 
HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 
1612. Matthias. 
1619. Ferdinand IT. 
1637. Ferdinand III. 
1658, Leopold I. 
1705. Joseph I. 


1347. 


1438. Albert IT. 

1439. Frederick TII. 

1493, Maximilian I. 

1519, Charles V. 

1556, Ferdinand I. 

1561. Maximilian IL 1711. Charles VI. 

1576. Rodolph II. 742. Chas. VIL(of Bavaria). 
ROUSE oF AUSTRIA, (Hapstn:rg-Lorraine.) 

1745. Francis I. 1190. Leopold TI. 

1765. Joseph 1I. 1792, Fraucis II. 
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forms the stemand leaves. When the ripe seed is removed 
from the parent plant it gradually dries, and may be 
kept often for an. indefinite period without undergoing 
any change; but if placed under circumstances favora- 
ble to its G., it soon begins to grow; these requisite cir- 
cumstances are a due temperature, moisture, and the 
presence of air. Where these are present, the seed 
gradually &wells, its membranes burst, and. the germ 
expands. The root is at first most rapidly developed, 
the materials for its growth being derived from the 
cotyledons; and when it shoots out its fibres or rootlets, 
these absorb nourishment from the soil, and the plum- 
ula is developed, rising upward in a contrary direction 
to the root, and expanding into stem and leaves, For 
this growth the presence of air is requisite; if it be 
carefully excluded, though there may be heat and moist- 
ure, yet the seed will not vegetate. Hence it is that 
seeds buried very deep in the earth, or in a stiff clay, 
remain inert, but on admission of nir by turning up 
the soil, begin to shoot forth. From experiments which 
have been made upon the G. of seeds in confined atmos- 
pheres, it appears that carbonic acid is evolved, und that 
part of the starch of the cotyledons passes into gumand 
sugar; so that most seeds, as we sev in the conversion 
of barley into malt, become sweet during G. Light is 
injurious to the growth of a seed. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that the different requisites for G. are attained by 
placing a seed under the surface of the soil warmed by 
the sun's rays, where it is moistened by its humidity 
and by occasional showers, and excluded from light, 
but within reach of the access of air. The most favora- 
ble temperature is between 60° and 809; at the freezing 
point none of the more perfect seeds vegetate: and at 
temperatures above 100? the young germ is usually in- 
jured. Certain chemical changes, the most important 
being the conversion of starch into sugar, take place in 
the seed, and the embryo is nourished by the products 
of these changes. Thus nourished, it increases grad- 
ually in size, and ultimately bursts through the integ- 
uments of the seed. Its lower extremity, or radicle, is 
commonly protruded first, and, taking a downward 
direction, becomes fixed in the soil. The opposite ex- 
tremity soon elongates upwards, and is terminated above 
by the plumule or gemmule, which is the first terminal 
bud, or growing apex of the stem; and at the same time 
the cotyledonary portion is either left under-ground, or 
is carried upwards to the surface. During the gradual 
development, the embryo continues to be nourished from 
the matters contained in the albumen or cotyledonary 
portion, and is ultimately enabled to produce its first 
leaves and root. The young plant is then in a position 
to acquire the necessary nourishment by itself, for its 
further support and growth, from the media by which it 
is surrounded ; and being rendered independent of the 
seed, has no need of the cotyledonary portion, which 
accordingly perishes. The spores of acotyledonous 
plants develop roots indifferently from any part of their 
surface: this mode of G. is termed Aeterorhizal, In the 
G. of monocotyledonous embryos, the radicle is not it- 
self continued downwards so as to form the root, but it 
gives off branches of nearly equal size, which scparataly 
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"tive, being declined like a noun, but having the 
pec? power of government as its verb. In English the 
Ge “Sent participle occupies the place of the gerund. 
Ger n'dial,a. Pertaining to, or like a gerund. 
in we n'dive. n. (Lat. Gram.) The future participle 
-tae passive voice. 
a: CEng. Gram.) A participle governed by a preposition. 
a t itself governing an objective case; as, “the time of 
Ge Zevcring n discourse." — Worcester. 


Geer’ minative, c. Relating to germination. 
Geroco’'mia, Ge 


Gerona, (ja-ró'na,) (anc. Gerunda,) a fortified city of 


Ger’ rardstown, in W. Virginia, a P.O. of Berkeley co. 


Ger'ron. 
Gerry, ELBRIDGE, one of the signers of the declaration 


and appointed in 1780 to the presidency of the treasury 


dent of the United States. 
of Chautauqua co, about 6 m. N. of Jamestown ; pop. 
nbt. 1,315. 
80 miles. 

Gers, a dept. of France, region S W., between Lat. 45° 


having N. the dept. Lot-et-Garonne, E. those of Tarn-et- 
Garonne and Haute-Garonne, 8. the latter and the 


enees cover most of this dept., the slope of which is 
mostly from S. to N. 
ents of the Garonne and Adour. 


bles and fruits. Large numbers of cattle and swine are 
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pierce its extremity ard become the rootlets. Each of 

these rvotlets, at the point where it pierces the radicu- 
lar extremity, is surrounded by a cellular sheath, tern- 
ed the coleorkiza. This mode of G. is commonly termed 
endorhizal. The radicle of a dicotyledonous embryo is 
itself prolonged downwards by cell-multiplication just 
within its apex, to form the root; and this mode of G. 
is distinguished as ezor/zal, — Sec Root; STEM. 


roc'omy, n. Fr. gérocomie, from 
Gr. gerón, an old man, and ein, to take care of.) 
(AMel.) That part of the science which relates to the 
diet and treatimeny of old age. 


Spain, prov. Catalonia, cap. of correg. of the same name, 
at the foot of a steep mountain on the Ter, 50 m. N.E. 
of Barcelona. It has a fine cathedral and other 
churches, which were sacked by the French under Au- 
gereau, during the Peninsular War, when the city stood 
a siege of seven months. G. is of great antiquity, and 
formerly gave the title of nce to the elder son of the 
kings of Arazon. Manuf. oarse woollen and cotton 
stuffs and stockings. Jop. 14,085. — The corregidor- 
ship, or sub-prov. of G. is very fertile, and has an area 
of 4.400 sq. m., with a pop. of 342,067. 


See GARON. 


of American independence, B. at Marblehend, Mass., 
1744. After graduating at Harvard in 1762, he was 
elected, in 1772, representative of his native town in the 
State legislature. In 1776 G. was elected a delegate to 
the Continental Congress then sitting in Philadelphia, 


board. Ho served four successive years in Congress, and 
in 1797, in conjunction with Pinckney and Marshall, 
was sent on a special mission to Paris. In 1810 he was 
elected governor of Mass., and in 1812 fifth vice-presi- 
D. 1824. 

er’ry, or Gerry Post, in New York, a post-township 


ers, ariver of France, which, rising in the Pyrenees, 
unites with the Garonne at Agen, after a course of abt. 


17/ and 44° # N., and Lon. 0° 18’ W. and 1? 117 E.; 


Hautes- and Basses-Pyrénées, and W. Landes. Length, 
E. to W., 74 m., by about 54 in breadth; area, 628,031 
hectares. Surface. The last ramifications of the Pyr- 


Rivers. Numerous, being afflu- 
Soil. Fertile. Prod. 
Wheat, maize, oats, hemp, flax, wool, wine, and vegeta- 


fattened. Manuf. Glass, earthenware, leather, starch, 
linen, woollen, and cotton cloths, &c. Chief towns. Auch 
(the cap.), Condom, Lombez, and Mirande. Pop.328,824. 
ers dorffite, n. (Min) Nickel glance, an ore of 


nickel found at Loos, in Sweden, and elsewhere in Ku- 
rope, and at Phenixville, Pa. Occurs iu cubes and mas- 
8 
often tarnished gray or grayish-black. Sp. gr. 56-6:9. 
Comp. Arsenic 45°5, sulphur 19:4, nickel 35:1. 
com posed by nitric acid, forming a green solution with 
separation of sulphur and arsenious acid. 
Gerson, JEAN CHARLIER, ( zhair-sawng',) a French divine, 
chancellor of the university of Paris, B. near Rhetel, 
1363. 
Alexander V. energetically denounced the murder of 
the Duke of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
distinguished himself at the Council of Constance. Grave 
critics, as Bellarmine, Mabillon, Gence, and the Bene- 
dictines, attribute to him the authorship of the Jmitation 
Of Jesus Christ. 
Ger’strecker, FREDERICK, traveller and novelist, was 
B. at IL:unbur, 
tice to New 
Canada, Texas, &c., performing any work that was of- 
fered to him, having at different times been a sailor, a 
jeweller,a hotel-keeper, a farmer, and stoker of a steam- 
boat. 
lished his travels. 
1852 in travelling through Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia; and the narratives of his travels 
through these countries became very popular, being 
translated into several languages. 
are, Tue Pirates of the Mississippi; The Feathered Ar- 
hips 5 A Wife to Order, &c. D. 1874. 
©r’ trude, the name of three Roman Catholic saints: 


RASS first, abbess of Nivelle, 626-659; the second, an 


lat 


ive; lustre metallic. Color, silver-white, steel-gray, 


It is de- 


He largely contributed to the election of Pope 


D. 1429. 


in 1816, and emigrated while an appren- 
fork. Thence he journeyed on foot to 


About 1812 he returned to Germany and pub- 
He spent the years 1849-50-51 and 


Ilis principal novels 


bess of the order of St. Benedict, and author of Reve- 
esras, p. 1034; the third, a daughter of Saint Eliza- 
th of Hungary, D. 1207. 

nd, (Jér'und,) n. [Lat. gerundium, from gerere, 
*ar.| (Gram.) In Latin gram., a part of the verb 
aA todenotesomething as being done; thus, legendum. 
ng, from lego, I read. It is a sort of verbal sub- 


Ger’yon. (My^^.) A son of Chrysaor and Calirrhoe, 


Ge'ry’s, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Bucks co. 
Gesecke, (ge-sec'e(r,) a town of Prussia, in Westphalia, 


Gesh'ur, Gesh'uri, Gesh'urites. (Scrip) The 


Ges'ner, Cosnap, the“ Pliny" of Germany, n. at Zurich, 


Ges'ner, SoLoMox, a Swiss poet and painter, B. at Zur- 


Gesnera'ceze, n. pl. 
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philosopher B. at Darmstadt, 1805; was appointed in 1826 
rofessor of German Literature at the University of 
Géttingen, from which he was dismissed for the liberal- 
ism of his political views. Of his mauy numerous aud 
important works we may mention the History of the 
Nineteenth Century since the Treaty of Vienna, which bas! 
been translated into French and English. D. 1871. 


king of Erythia, or of the Balearic Islands, The poets 
represent him as a giant with three bodies and three 
heads, who had large herds of cattle which he fed on 
human flesh. To guara them, he had a two-headed dog 
and a seven-headed dragon. Hercules slew him and his | 
adherents, and carried away all his herds to offer them 
to Eurystheus. 


25 m. N.E. of Arnsberg. Manuf. Linen. Pop. 4,159. 
name of adistrict and people in Syria. Geshur lay upon 
the E. side of the Jordan between Basham, Maachah, and 
Mount Hermon, and within the limits of the Hebrew 
territory; but the Israelites did not expel its inhabi- 
tants, (Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 13.) — There was also a people 
of the same name in tho S. of Palestine, near the Philis- 
tines, (Josh. xiii. 9; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8.) 


1516; acquired a thorough literary and medical educa- 
tion, notwithstanding his poverty, and after teaching 
Greek for atime at Lausanne, began to give lectures in 
philosophy. His fume as a naturalist circulated through- 
out Europe, and he maintained a correspondence with 
the prominent literati of all countries. Without enu- 
merating his translations from the dead languages, his 
voluminous biographical contributions, his philological, 
or theological writings, in all of which he has written 
largely, his repute as a naturalist is mainly based on 
his Historia Animalium, Lat. (1551-89), the most 
learned work on the subject up to that time; and his 
various writings on Botany (Nuremberg, 1754-70), in 
which he was the first to establish a scientific classifica- 
tion founded on fructification. D. 1565. 


ich, 1730. His intimacy with Klopstock caused him to 
devote himself to poetry, and after the publication of a 
few short poems, in 1756, appeared his Jdylls, which 


at once placed him at the head of all writers in tbat 

style. The Death of Abel (1758) added still more to 

his reputation. His writings are especially remarkable 
for an amiable simplicity and for a purity of sentiment, 
of which his private life also furnished a complete ex- 

ample. D. 1788. 

[Named after Gesner, the natu- 

uralist.] (Bot.) The Gesnera family, an order of planta, 

alliance Bignoniales, Diag. Parietal placente, capsular 
or baccate fruit, an embryo with minute cotyledons, 
and a long radicle. They are herbs or soft- wooded 
shrubs; leaves wrinkled, exstipulate, generally oppo- 
site or whorled; flowers irregular, showy; calyx half- 
superior, 5-parted; corolla 5-lobed; stamens diandrous 
or didynamous, with the rudiment of a fifth. Ovary 
half-superior, 1-celled, surrounded by an annular fleshy 
disc, or by glands; style 1. Fruit capsular or succulent, 
l-celled, with 2-lobed parietal placentas, Sceds numer- 
ous, with or without albumen; embryo with minute 
cotyledons and a long radicle. The plants of this order 
are mostly natives of warm or tropical regions, They 
are chiefly remarkable for beauty of flowers, containing 
some of the most admired ornaments of our hot-houses, 

as species of Gloxinia, Achimenes, &c. 

Gessler, ALBRECHT, called also G. von BRUNECK, was in 

1300 appointed joint-governor along with Berenger vou 

Landenberg, of the Waldstüdten or Forest Cantons 

(Schwytz, Unterwalden, and Uri), by Albrecht I. of 

Austria. According to the traditions connected with 

Tell (q. v.), his oppressive edicts and wanton cruelty so 

euraged the inhabitants that a conspiracy was forined 

against him, and he was shot by Tell in a narrow pass 

near Küssnacht in 1507. 

Gest, n. [Fr. geste; Lat. gestum, a thing done, from 
gerere, to bear, to perform.] A deed; an action; an 
achievement. 

And goodly can discourse, with many a noble gest. — Spenser. 

Ges'tant, a. [Lat. gestans, pp. of gestare, to carry.] 
Laden; burdened. 

Ges'ta Romano’rum., [Lat., the deeds of the Ro- 
mans.) (Lit.) The title of a legendary work of the 
Middle Ages, written in Latin, and whose tales are 
chiefly taken from the history of the Roman emperors, 
or belong to that period, and are accompanied with 
moralizing expositions; whence it is also called Historia 
Moralisate. The stories are short, and display an almost 
childish simplicity. They were appointed to be read by 
the monks, and were generally much read down to the 
16th cent. They were translated into several languages, 
and formed a rich mine for the earlier fabulists and 
novelists. Grüsse, in his German translation of this 
work, (2 vols. Leipsic, 1842.) assigns its authorship, ap- 
parently with reason, to a certain monk named Eli- 
mandus, who died 1227. The newest edition of the 
original text is that edited by Keller, (Stuttgart, 1842.) 

Gestn'tion, n. [Lat. gestatio, from gero, I carry.] 
( Physiol.) The period that intervenes, in the mamma- 
lia, between conception and the delivery of the young. 
It differs greatly in different animals. In the human 
species it is 40 weeks or 280 days, but it may be pro- 
longed or shortened by several weeks, the birth some- 
times taking place as early as the seventh month. In 


Germ ively, adr. In the manner of a gerund. 


R” vinus, GEORG GOTTFRIED, a German historian and 


the cow it is 9 months, in the mare 11, in the drome- 
dary 12, in the giraffe 14, and in the elephant 21. 1t is 


much less in the smaller animals, being about 63 days 
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in the dog, 56 in the cat, 28 in the rat, four months in 
the sow, and about 5 months in the sheep aud goai. In 
the marsupial animals, q. v., it is very short, being 39 
days iu the kaugarvo and 25 in the opossum. 

Ges'tntory,a. [Fr. gestatoire; Lat. gestatorius. See 
Surna.| Belonging to pregnancy or gestation. 
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|Ges'tie.a. | Lat. gestus, carriage, posture, from gerere.) 


Pertaining to deeds of arms ; legendary ; historical. Be- 
longiug to posture or motion. 

Gestie'ulate, v.n. [Fr. gesticul-r ; Lat. gesticulari, 
from gesticulus, dim. ot gestus, a posture.] To make ges- 
tures or motions, as iu spea 

—v.a. To represent by gesture 

Gesticula'tion, n. 


limbs in speaking or representation. — Antic tricks or 
motions. 

Gestic'ulator, n. [Fr. gesticulatew ; L. Lat. gesticu- 
lator.| One who shows postures or makes gestures. 

Gestic'ulntory, a. Representing in gestures. 

Ges‘tural, a. Belonging to gesture. 

Ges'ture, n. [I. Lat. gestura ; Lat. gestus, from gerere, 
to behave, to act.] Posture, position, or motion of the 
body or limbs, expressive of sentiment or passion; any 
uction, attitude, or posture intended to express an idea. 
or a passion, or to enforce an argument or opinion.— 
General action or motion of the body. 

v. d. To accompany with gesture; to gesticulate. 

—v. n. To make gestures. 

€Ges'tureless, a. Free from gestures. 

Get, v. d. (imp. cor; pp. cor, GOTTEN.) [A. S. getan, gytan, 
to obtain.] To procure; to obtain; to gain possession 
of; to acquire; to attain; to reach; to realize; to win; 
to have; as, to get a name, to get wealth. — To beget; to 
procreate; to generate ; as, to get children. — To learn; 
to con, as a lesson. — To prevail upon; to induce. “Get 
him to say his prayers." (SAhaks.)— To cause to be or to 
occur; — with a participle following; as, to get a thing 
done.—To betake; to carry ; — in a reflexive sense. 

‘t Get thee out from this land.“ —Gen. xxxi. 13. 

—^v.n. To arrive at any place, state or condition by de- 
grees, followed by some modifying word ; as, to get home, 
to get along, to get up or down.—To gain; to be increased. 
“We lose, they daily get.” (Shaks.) — To become; — fol- 
lowed by an adjective; as, to get drunk. 

Ge'ta, Septimus, second son of the emperor Severus, was 
born A. D. 18%, and was brother of the infamous Caracalla, 
with whom he was associated in the empire on the death 
of his father. Caracalla, who envied his virtues and was 
jealous of his popularity, after having endeavored to ef- 
fect his death by poison, murdered him, and wounded 
their mother, who was attempting to save him, 211 A. p. 

Ge'tæ. (Hist.) An ancient people of Thracian origin, 
who, when first mentioned in history, inhabited the 
country which is now called Bulgaria. They were a 
warlike people, and for a long time successfully resisted 
theattempts of Alexander tlie Great and Pyrrhus to sub- 
due them. They afterwards removed to tlie N. bank of 
the Danube, having the Dnieper as their boundary on 
the E., while westward they encroached on the Roman 
empire, with which from this time they were continually 
at war. They were subdued by Trajan in 106, The Ro- 
mans called them Daci, and their country DACIA, q. v. 

Gethsem'/ane. [Hb. yath, à wine-press, and shemen, 
oil.) (Script.) A garden or grove in the valley at tho 
foot of the Mount of Olives, over against Jerusalem, to 
which Christ sometimes retired, and in which he en- 
dured his agony, and was betrayed by Judas, ( Matt. xxvi. 
36-57.) Early tradition locates E. near the base of Mt. 
Olivet, beyond the brook Kidron. The place now en- 
closed by a low stone wall (Fig. 1151) may be but a part 
of the original “ garden.” It is about 52 yards square, 
and contains eight aged olive-trees, whose roots in many 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, AND MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


places project above the ground, and are protected by 
heaps of stones. Here. or at most not far off, the Saviour 
endured that unspeakable “agony and bloody sweat” 
80 nearly connected with his expiatory death; and hera 
in deep submission he mingled and closed his prayer 
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for relief with the cry, * Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done.“ From this garden he could readily see 
the crowd of men “with lanterns and torches” emerg- 
ing from the city gate, and hastening, under the guid- 
ance of Judas, to seize him. It is the spot which the 
Christian visitor at Jerusalem first secks out, and where 
he lingers longest and last ere he turns homeward. 
Gethsem'ane, in Kentucky, a post-office of Nelson co. 
Get'table, a. Obtainable; attainable. 
Gettatu'ra, n. [It.] See Fascination. 
Get'ter, n. One who gains, obtains, or acquires. 
Getting, u. Act of gaining, obtaining, or acquiring. 
“ And with all thy getting. get uuderstanding."— Prov. iv. T. 
Acquisition; gain; profit. 
“To stoop to petty gettings." — Bacon. 
Get'tysburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Darke co., abt. 
14 m. W. of Piqua. 
A village of Preble co., abt. 102 m. W. of Columbus. 
Gettysburg, in Pennsylvanian post-borough, cap. of 
Adams co., 114 miles W. of Philadelphia, and 36 8 W. of 
Harrisburg. This is a flourishing little town, iu. the 
centre of a fertile farming district, and among its princi- 
al buildiuysare the Pennsylvania Coll. and the Lutheran 
heological Seminary. Pop. about 3,000.—G. lies on the 
N. slope of a gentle eminence known as Cemetery Hill. 
Near this spot, the National army of the Potomac under 
Gen. Meade, was attacked by the Confederates command- 
ed by Gen. Lee, July 1, 1863, who compelled the former 
to take up a strong position on the hill to the S. of the 
town, where, after a succession of vigorous onslaughts 
and desperate fighting, the assailants were repulsed, 
July 24. On the next day, the struggle recommenced, 
and resulted in the failure of an attack made upon the 
Union position by Gen. Pickett's corps, 15,000 strong, 
and the consequent defeat of the Confederates. The 
National loss during the three days’ fighting amounted 
to 2,834 meu killed, including Gen. Reynolds, 13,709 
wounded, and 6,643 missing and prisoners. The Confed 
erate loss was severe, being estimated at about 30,000 
men, of whom about 14,000 were prisoners. Among 
their killed and mortally wounded were generals Barks- 
dale, Garnett, Armistead, Pender, and Semmes, 
Ge'um, n». Lat., from Gr. grwn, to taste well, in allusion 
to the tiste of the roots.] ee) A gen. of plants, ord. 
Rosacem. The Avens or Herb Bennet, G. urbanum, a 
European plant, has lyrately pinnate leaves and small 
yellow flowers. Its root, called by the herbalists Clove- 
root, has an aromatic clove-like odor, and possesses as- 
tringent properties. The American species, G. rivale 
(Fig. 1152), the Water Avens, has the same properties 
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Fig. 1152. — THE WATER-AVENS, (Geum rivale.) 
a, carpel and awn; D, petal; e, stamen ; d, pistil. 
and differs only from the preceding species by its nod- 
ding flowers of a brownish hue. It is a fine j By con- 
spicuous among the grass in wet meadows of the N. and 
Middle States. 

Gevaudan, (H“ , an old division of France, 
prov. Languedoc, now comprised in the depts. Lozère and 
Upper Loire. 

Gew’gaw, (ga'gdw,) n. [Probably from O. Eng. gaud, 
a pleasing trifle, a toy, Cf. Fr. joujou.) A showy trifle ; 
a pretty thing of little worth ; a toy ; a bauble; a splen- 
did plaything. 

—2a. wy without value; trumpery ; tawdry. 

Gex,(zheks,) a town of France, dcp. Ain, 10m. from Geneva. 
It lies on the E. side of the Jura Mountains, and hus a 
brisk trade in corn, Gruyère cheese, and wool. Pop. 

Geyer, (or 

yer, er,) à town of Saxony, circ. Erzgebirge, 20 
3 E. of Zwickau. Manuf, Cotton goods. Pop. abt. 


4; 

Gey'serite, n. (Min.) The name given to concretion- 
ary deposits about the Iceland geysers, consisting mostly 
of silica. 

Geysers, (e, n. pl... [Icelandic geysa, a raging or 
roaring.| The name given to certain eruptive fountains of 
boiling water in Iceland. They are situated about 30 m. 
from the volcano of Hecla, in plains full of hot springs and 
steaming fissures. The two principal G. are called the 
Great Geyser and the Strokr, or Churn, and they are with- 


Ghast'fully, adr. 
Ghast'liness, n. [From ghastly.) 


Ghast'ly, a. 


—adv. 
Ghaut, (gawt.) (Geog.) A name used in the East 
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ina few hundred feet of each other. The great G.isa cir- 
cular pool of hot water 72 feet across at its widest part, 
by abt. 4 feet deep, nnd contracting in the centre to a 
pit 8 feet in diameter and 83 feet deep. A stream of hot 
water is constantly flowing from the crater, Every few 
hours the water rises rapidly from the pit in jets a fow 


= 
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Fig. 1153. — THE STROKER AND OTHER GEYSERS, 


feet above the surface of the pool: but about once a day 
it is thrown upward with terrific force to the height 
of from 60 to 200 feet, while immense volumes of steam 
obscure the country for seme distance around. The hot 
water decomposes the lava through which it rises and 
the silica is deposited in cone-like incrustations around 
the openings — that aronnd the Great Geyser being 
abont 15 feet in height. The intermittent action of the 
G. is supposed to be owing to the sudden production of 
steam in subterranean chambers connected with the 
channels through which the waters flow. There is a 
large geyser region in New Zealand, and one in Califor- 
nia that gives out boracic acid. See also YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, in supplement to letter Y. 


Geyserville, (gi'ser-vil,) in California, a village of 


Sonoma co., on Russian River, abt. 23 m. N.N.W. of San- 


ta Rosa. 

Dreadfully ; frightfully. 
Horror of conn- 
tenance; a deathlike look; resemblance to a ghost; 
paleness, 
A.S. gastlic, from gast, a ghost, and lic, 
like.] (thlike; pale; dismal; grim; as, a ghastly 
dream, a ghastly face. — Horrible; shocking; hideous; 
frightful, as wounds. 
Hideously. 


Indies to signify a pass through a mountain, and 
also the mountain range itself; it has besides a third 
signification, and is used to express those steps leading 
from a water terrace to the brink of the river, and the 
places at which boats take up and set down their pas- 
sengers on the rivers of India. — This name is especially 
given to two mountain ranges, which traverse nearly 
the entire length, north and south, of the peninsula of 
Hindostan, and are divided into the eastern and western 
Ghauts ; the former, however, are of little consequence 
as mountains, hardly ascending above 1,400 feet above 
the level of the sea, The western are, on the contrary, 
grand and rugged steeps, forming a frowning and dan- 
gerous barrier between Mysore and the central provinces, 
and the Malabar and Bombay dependencies, culminat- 
ing in some parts in peaks of 7,000 ft. in altitude, 

Ghazipoor', or Ghazepore’, a dist. of Hindostan, 
British presidency of Bengul, prov. Allahabad ; between 
Lat. 25° 10’ and 26? 20’ N., and Lon. 82° 40' and 849 40° 
E.; having N.W. and N. the districts of Azinghur and 
Gorruckpore, N.E. Sarun, S. H. Shadabad, and W. Ben- 
ares and Jnanpore. Area, 2,850 sq. m. The Ganges 
runs through its S. part: the Ghogra bounds it on the 
North. Soil. G.is one of the most fertile divisions of 
Hindostan, and the sugar-cane, corn, and fruit-trees are 
extensively cultivated. It has long been celebrated for 
the excellence of its rose-water and attar. Chief towns. 
Ghazipoor (the cap.), Azimpoor, and Doorighaut. Estim. 
pop. 1,060,000. 


GHAZIPOOR, a large city of Tlindostan, cap. of above dist., 


on the N. bank of the Ganges. 40 m. E. N. E. of Benares, 
and 100 W. of Patna; Lat. 25° 35' N., Lon. 83° 33' E. 
Itis finely and salubriously situated; but its ancient 
magnificence is now only seen in its ruined palace, built 
by the Nawaub, Cossim Ali Khan. Here is the manso- 
leum of the Marquis Cornwallis, Gov.-Gen. of India, who 
died in this city; this structure occupied 15 years in 
building, and cost $1.000,000. Pop. abt. 120.000. 

Ghe'a-butter, or Galaw. n. (Chem.) A fat oil closely 
resembling palm-oil. It is the product of the Micadenia 
or Bassia Parkii,a West-African palm. It is ofa gray- 
ish-white color, and melts at 979 F. 

Ghe’ber, Giz'nng, n. Same ns GUEBRE, q. v. 

Ghee, (gé,) n. [Hind. ghi, clarified butter.] A kind of but- 
ter extensively used by the natives of India. To make it 
the milk is boiled in large earthen pots for an hour or 
two, cooled, and a little d or curdled milk added to 
hasten coagulation. It is then churned, hot water being 
added during the process, until the butter is formed. In 
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a few days when the butter has becomerancid, it is a 
melted in an earthen vessel, and boiled ume — 
is expelled; after which a little salt or betel leaf is 
and it is put up in pots for nse, As may be 
the smell and flavor are strong and coarse, and it is 

Pi urne: by ye aac Aniericans. d 

eel, (gerl,) a town and commune of Belgium. prov. 
Antwerp, 20 m. E.S.E. of Antwerp city. It is i 


an oasis in a desert, being a con i 
inhabited and cultivated by 1000 oe — — 
the midst of au extensive pe ipee 


called 

pine, where neither climate, nor 6 

vite a settlement. The commune has from 

morial been a sort of asylum for insane 

are lodged and boarded in the houses of the 

and are controlled and employed by them, 

course to walls or ha-has, or other asylum 

and with little coercion of any kind. 
Ghelendjik, (ge-lenjik’,) a 

sia, on the Black Sea. It has 

trance of which the 

449 30’ N., Lon. 38° 3 
Ghent, (gant.) [Fr. Gand.) An old city 

cap. ot prov. E. Flanders, lies at the point where the 

Lieve, and Moere fall into the Scheldt, 30 m. N.W. 

sels; Lat. 519 3' 12" N., Lon, 8° 43’ 51" E. It is 

by numerous canals, (many of which are navigable,) 

26 islands, joined together by means of over n 

wooden bridges. The circumference of the 


main portion of the city, is by 7 gates. A 

tion of this space, however, is occupied by 

not to speak of what is covered by can 

Along the canals are 3 "e deer 
magnificent rows of trees, fu shing 

nades. In the old part of the city the stree: ^ 

and narrow, but present curious exam 

architecture of the Middle Ages (Fig. 


D 


among the objects of attraction are the ramp 
from their great extent form delightful 


revere his memory. The cathedral, noble as its 
interior decoration, the church of ot Reine caer 
ing a ge cete by Van Dyk, and the Ab- 
bey, are edifices well worthy of notice. G. is 

of an archbishop, and the head-qua of th T) 
commandant for Flanders, Manuf. Fine lace, cotton, 
linen, and to a smaller extent, silks, woollens, 

elry, chemicals, and leather, Tanneries, 

and paper-mills also exist, but the great branch of ind: 
try is cotton-weaving. It has an active transit trade, 
being connected with pe and Terneuse by ship- 
canals. mentioned in 


50,000 men into the field. The wealth of th 

G., and the unn&ual mensure of liberty whicl 
joyed, enconraged them to resist with arms any att 
to infringe upon their peculiar rights and privile 
This readiness to arm in their own defence is exempli- 
fied in the famous insurrection of Jacob v evel 
(q. v.), and other instances. For many 
tained a vigorous but unavailing resistance 
dukes of Burgundy — who wished to be r 
counts of Flanders — and the kings of 
various wars of which the Netherlands 
battle-ground, G. suffered severely, and was 
taken. In 1792 the Netherlands fell under the 


of France, and G. was made the capital of 
ment of the Senet eontiouing under French 


until the fall of Napoleon, in 1814.. The treaty of 
beeen 2 States aud Great Britain vas Madball here 
b. 24, 1814. zT 
Ghent, in Kentucky, a . d 


Ohio River, abont 59 m. N. of Frau 


Ja t oye 


U 
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@hent, in New Tork, a post-village and township of 
Columbia co., about 26 m. S. E. of Albany; pop. of town- 
ship about 5.000. 

Ghent, in Ohio, a post-office of Summit co. 

Gher'iah, a town of British India, pres. of Bombay. It 
was the principal port of Augria, a famous piratical 
prince, whines fort was taken and his whole fleet de- 
stroyed, by the English and Mahrattas, in 1766. Lat. 109 
46° N., Lon. 739 7’ E. Pop. Unascertained. 

Gherkin, (gur’kin,) n. (Ger. gurke, a cucumber.] A 
small sort of cucumber much used for pickling. 

Ghet'to, n. [It.] That quarter of the city of Rome 
where the Jews are permitted to reside. 

Ghib'ellines, n. pl. (Hist.) On the death of Lothaire 
II., Emperor of Germany, Dec. 4, 1137, Conrad, Duke of 
Franconia, son of Frederick of Hohenstauffen, Duke of 
Snabia, and Lord of Weiblinzen, (which by corruption be- 


came Ghibelline,) was elected his successor. His right 


to the imperial throne was, however, disputed by Henry 
the Proud. Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, (and nephew of 
Guelph IL, Duke of Bavaria,) who was in consequence 
declared an outlaw, and shortly after died. Ilis adhe- 
rents transferred their allegiance to his son, Henry the 
Lion, at that time a boy ot teu years old, und the whole 
empire was divided into the partisans of Conrad, who 
assumed the name of Ghibeliines, and those of Ilenry, or 
the Guelphs. These titles were first used at the battle 
of Weinsberg in 1140. The strife between the two par- 
ties subsided in Germany, bnt continued in Italy, re- 
sulting in warin 1159. The supporters of the popes 
were termed Guelphs, and those of the emperors Ghibel- 
lines. Charles of Anjou expelled the Ghibellines from 
Italy in 1268; but the contest between the two factions 
continued until the French invasion in 1495 united 
them against a common enemy. 

Ghiber'ti, Lorenz», a distinguished Italian sculptor, 
B. at Florence, 1381. In 1401 he was the successful com- 
petitor fur the execution of the bronze-gate of the Bap- 
tistery at Florence, Brunelleschi, his only real rival, gen- 
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Holy Ghost. The third person In the Trinity, called) Gant. a. Extraordinary in size, strength, or capacity, 


the Paraclete ; the Comforter. 


Holy Ghost, Order of the.) The principal military order | Giantess, n. 


of France under the old regime; instituted in 1674 by 


physical or mental. 
A female of extraordinary size and 
stature. 


Henry LIL, for nobles only; abolished at the Revolution; Giant's Causeway, (-kdw’zi,) a series of curious ba- 


recoustituted in 1515; and definitively suppressed in 1830, 
Ta give up the ghost, to die; to yield up the spirit. 
Ghost/like, a. Resembling a ghost; withered ; having 

sunken eyes; ghastly, 
Ghost'ly, a. Spiritual; relating to the soul; not car- 
nal, corporeal, or secular; as, “a ghostly friar.” Nas. 


— Of, or belonging to, spectres or apparitions. 
Ghoul, (gool.) n. (Per. ghol, gu; ghuwul, which are 


respectively the names of imaginary deities or demons 
inhabiting the groves, mountains, and woods.) A fabled 
dwarfish fairy or demon of the Eastern nations, that 
feeds on human flesh. — Worcester. 


Ghuzel-hissar, (gv0-zel-/is’sar,) a town of Anatolia 


in Asin Minor, 56 m. from Smyrna. 6. is the auc. Trulles. 
Pop. 7,000. 


Giallolino, ( jal-lo-le’no,) n. g giallorino, from giallo, 


yellow, allied to A. S. gelu; Ger. gelb.] An eurth of a 
bright gold color, found in the Neapolitan territory. It 
is very fine, and much valued by painters as a pigment, 


Gi'ant, „. [Fr. géant; Lat. gigas, Gr. gigas, g gantos, 


from ge, the earth, and genesthai, to be born.) A man of 
extraordinary bulk and stature. — A person of extraor- 
dinary strength or powers, bodily or intellectual. 
(Hist.) The existence of a race of G., or of individual 
instances far exceeding those exhibited in modern times, 
was fully believed in up to the commencement of the 
present century. This belief was founded partly upon 
scriptural evidence, partly upon the discovery of enor- 
mous bones supposed to be those of human beings, and 
partly upon the accounts handed down Ly ancient and 
medieval writers. In the Old Testament, the name of 
G. is applied to several races of men; but the appellation 
seems to refer more to violence and physical power than 
tostature. The Anakim und some other tribes seem, how- 


Gi/antlike, a. 
Gi'antship, n. 


saltic formations, in Ireland, on the N. coast of co. An- 
trim, between the headlands of Bengore and Fairhead, 
The whole formation is abt. 8 m. in extent; but the Cause- 
way proper, abt. 2 m, N.N.E. of Bushmills, is a platform 
composed of closely arranged columns of basalt, gen- 
erally hexagonal or polygonal prisms of short irregular 
lengths piled vertically. It is about 25 ft. high, 350 ft. 
in breadth, and abt. 600 ft. in length, running out from a 
steep cliff until lost beneath the sea. The regularity, 
compactness, and equal length of these columns gave 
rise to the popular legend that it was the work of giants 
who intended thus to cross the sea to Scotland. 

Of unusual size; gigantic; hnge., 
Quality or character of a giant. 


His giantship is gone somewhat crestfallen.” — Ailton. 


Giaour, (er,) n. [Turk. gidour ; Per. gáwr, an infi- 


del.] A term upplied by the Turks to all who reject 
Mohammedanism, especially to European Christians. 
Though at first used exclusively as a term of reproach, 
its signification has been since modified, and now it 
is frequently employed merely as a distinctive epithet. 
Sultan Mahmoud II. forbade his subjects to apply the 
term G. to uny European. — G. is the title of a poem 
written by Lord Byron, published in 1813. 


Giard, in Io, a post- ti wnchip of Clayton co. 
| Giarretta, or Sime'to, (j r-ret'ta,) a river of Sicily, 


which, with its affluents the Adriano, Trachino, Dettaino, 
aud Chrisas, waters the plain of Catania, and the por- 
tion of the island W. of Mount tna. It rises 20 m. 
B.E. of Caronia, and after a very tortuous course of 50 
m. enters the Mediterranean 6 m. 8 of Catania. 


Ginven'no, a town of Italy, on the Sangone, at the 


foot of the Cottian Alps, 16 m. from Turin; pp. 10,500 


Gib. n. (Mach.) A piece or slip, notched or otherwise, 
in a machine or structure, to hold other parts together, 
or keep them in place: — usually held in its own place 
by a wedge or key, or by a screw. — Webster. 

Gib and key. ( Mach.) The fixed wedge and the driving 
wedge for tightening the strap which holds the brasses 
at the end of a connecting-rod in stenm-machinery. 

Gib'ber, ( jib/br,) n. A bnlky horse. 


ever, to have been distinguished from other races by their 
superior strength and proportions. There ure several 
instances in the Scriptures of individual G.; such as Og 
and Goliath. The height of the former is not mentioned, 
but the latter, at most, did not exceed 8.5 fect in stature. 
In most of the cases where the existence of G. has been 
based upon the discovery of colossal bones, it has been 
afterwards discovered that the remains were nut those 


erously withdrawing from the contest. The gate, in 28 
panels, was not completed till 1424, and the same year 
G. undertook to make a second gate. This was finished 
and set up in 1452. The marvellous beauty of the re- 
liefs on these famous gates drew from Michael Angelo 
the assertion that they were worthy to be the gates of 
paradise. Duriug the progress of this, his chef-d œuvre, 
G. execu ted many statues. bas-relicfs, and pieces of gold- 


W 


smiths’ Work; a mitre and cope button for Pope Martin 
V. a “canssa,” or reliquary of St. Zenobius, for the Duomo 
of Floret ice. &c. Ile was for several years joint architect 
with Brounelleschi of the Duomo, but the engagement 
only sho wed his incapacity as au architect, and his mer- 
cenary disposition. D. at Florence, 1455, and was buried 
in Santas Croce. Among the scholars ani assistants of 
G. were his two sons, Vittorio and Tommaso, Miche- 
lozzi, and Antonio Pollajuolo. 

Ghi'lan. also called Diem, (the country of the Grlæ or 
Cadusii,) a province of Persia, between Khirvan on the 
N. W., and Mazendéran on the S.E., extending ulong the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, having a length of about 200 
m. by 150 in width. It is supposed to be the Hyrcania 
of the ancients, possesses n fertile soil, and the heat, 
which would otherwise be very oppressive, is tempered 
by the breezes from the Caspian. . is one of the prov- 
inces ceded to Russia in 1723, by Shah Tamasp. Russia 
in the next year gave it over to the Sublime Porte, which 
restored it to Persia in 1737. Prod. Silk, wine, oil, rice, 
tobacco, and excellent fruits. Cap. Reshd. Pop. 550,000. 

Ghir, Gher, (Cape, )(9¢ér,) a headland of Morocco, 62 
m. from Mogadore ; Lat, 50° 37 30’ N., Lon. 9° 52/30" W. 

Ghirlandajo, (yzer-lun-da’yo,) DOMENICO CORRADI, a 
Florentine juinter, B. 1451, was the first to attempt the 
imitation of gilding by the aid of color, and to give depth 
to paintings by the gradation of tints. His Massacre of 
the Innocents, painted al frescoin the church of St. Maria 
Novella at Florence, is very much admired, and in the 
Museum of the Louvre is preserved his Visit of St, Anne 
to the Virgin. His greatest claim to distinction is the 
fact that he was the master of Michael Angelo. D. 1495. 

Ghi'zeh, a small town of Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Nile, 3 m. from Cairo. In its neighborhood is the Great 
Pyramid, in which fact is to be found the only claim of 
G. to importance. 

Ghizni, Ghuznee, (gte, u fortified city of Af- 
ghanistan, built on a hill at tho extremity of à moun- 
tain range, 7,720 feet high, and 80 m. S. W. by S. of 
Cabul. Lat. 33° 34’ N., Lon. 68° 18’ E. It was formerly 
the capital of a powerful empire of the same name. From 
the great number of illustrious persons there interred, 
it is sometimes called the second Medina. Pop. 8,800. 
Tt has belonged to the British since 1812. 

Ghiz'ni, Ghuz’nee, a river which rises about 10 m. 
from the town of Ghizni, Afghanistan, and falls, after a 
course of some 60 m., into the Lake Abistada. 

Gho’gra, Gog’ra, a river of India. tributary to the 
Ganges, It rises nearly 18,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and joins the Ganges in Lat. 25° 46 N., Lon. 84? 40’ E. 
after a conrse of about 600 m. 

Ghole, n. Same as GHOUL, 9. v. 

Ghore, qu a town and dist. of Afghanistan, 115 m. S. E. 
Herat. It was the original possession of Mahmoud of 
8 who, in the 12th century, founded the Afghan 

nasty. 

Ghost, n. [A.S gast; Ger. geist, spirit, breath.] The 
soul of man; the spirit. 

“ Oft did I strive 
To yield the ghost." — Shake. 

~The sonl of a deceased person; the son) or spirit se 

rate from the bedy.— A spectre; an apparition, m 


*" Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used ghost." — Blair, 


of human beings, but of extinct quadrupeds. 
the bones of a supposed G, were exposed by the action 
of the Rhone. The height of this G. was estimated at 
30 feet, but the bones were probably those of an elepbant. 
In 1612, the remains of another supposed G. were found 
on the Rhone; it was stated that the skeleton had been 
found in a tomb 30 feet long, bearing the inscription 
* Teutobochus Rex," "The Parisians crowded to see the 
bones of the King Teutobochus ; but it was afterwards 
found that the remains were not tliose of a man, but of 
a mastodon. Dr. Mather, in 1712, announced the dis- 
covery of tlie bones and teeth of a C. in the State of New 
York. The statement was published in the Philosophi- 
cal ‘Transactions; but it was subsequently ascertained 
that the bones in this case also were those of a mastodon. 
Among classical writers, instances are numerous of G.. 
but not worthy of belief. Plutarch states that, when the 
grave of Anteeus was opened by Serbonius, the body was 
found to be full 60 cubits long. Piiny also relates that, 
at an earthquake in Crete, the bones of a G. 46 cubits in 
length were disclosed. Coming to more relinble evidence, 
it seems certain that a height of even more than 9 feet 
has been attained, In the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there is a skeleton 8 ft. 6 in. in height; in the 
museum of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons of England, is 
another 8 ft. 2 in.; and another in the Museum at Bonn, 
8 ft. Great diversity, as to height and size, prevails 
among the human race, In northern latitudes, men are 
below the ordinary standard, many being less than 4 ft. 
In temperate climates, the height varies from 414 to 6 ft.; 
but this is sometimes exceeded, as mentioned above. As 
a general rule, G. are of rarer occurrence than dwarfs; 
they nre usually of a lymphatic temperament, of a deli- 
cate complexion, often deformed, and generally badly pro- 
portioned. Their muscles also are flabby, aud their voices 
weak. They are seldom long-lived, and in this respect 
are the reverse of dwarfs. O'Byrne, whose skeleton is 
in the Royal College of Surgeons of England. died at 22, 
while Browlaski, the dwarf, died at 98. It has also been 
observed that G. show a want of activity and energy 
both in body and mind, while dwarfs are usually lively, 
active, and irascible. The causes which occasion the 
production of G.are not much understood, According 
to Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Bishop Berkeley nttempted to 
manufacture a G. He reared an orphan boy, named 
Magrath, on certain hygienic principles, and succeeded 
so far that at the age of 17 he was 7 feet in height. He 
died, with all the symptoms of old age, when he had 
completed his 20th year,at which time he was 7 ft. 8 in. 
high. G. play a part in the mythology of almost all na- 
tions of Aryan descent. The Greeks, who represented 
them as being of monstrons size, with hideons coun- 
tenances, and having the tails of dragons, placed their 
nbode in volcanic districts, whither they were fabled to 
have been banished after their unsuccessful attempt 
upon heaven, when the gods, with the assistance of Her- 
cules, imprisoned them under tna and other volcanoes. 
Their reputed origin, like the places of their abode, 
points te the idea of the mysterious electrical and vol- 
canic convulsions of nature, which they obviously typify; 
and, in accordance with this view, they are said to have 
been of mingled heavenly and earthly descent, and to 
have sprung from the blood that fell from the slain 
Ouranos upon the earth, Gé, which was their mother. 
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Gib'bon, n. 


In 1456, Gib'berish, n. | By corruption from gabl/e or jabber.] 


Rapid and inarticulate talk ; unintelligible language; 
utimeaning words. 
“Upon reading this gibberish.” — Swift. 


—a. Unmeaning; unintelligible, as words, 
Gib'bet, n. |Fr. gibet ; Lat. gabalus, n word of German 


origin; Mod. Ger. gabel, a fork, the fork of a tree.] A 
gallows; a post or machine in the form of a gallows, on 
which notorious malefactors were formerly hanged in 
chains. — The projecting beam of a crane, on which the 
pulley is fixed. 


—v.a. To hang and expose on a gibbet or gallows. 


In gibbet up his name." — Oldham. 

(Full.) The common name of the genus 
Hylobates, order Simiadæ, including apes, or tailless 
monkeys, natives of the East Indies. They are nearly 
allied to the orangs and chimpanzees, bnt are of more 
slender form, and their arms so long ns almost to reach 
the ground when they nre placed jn an erect posture; 
there are also nuked callosities on the buttocks. The 
canine teeth are long. The G. are inbabitants of for- 
ests, their long arms enabling them to swing them- 
selves from bough to bough, which they do to wonder- 
ful distances, and 
with extreme agil- 
ity. They cannot, 
however, move 
with ease or rapid- 
ity on the ground. 
The conformation of 
the hinder extremi- 
ties adds to their 
difficulty in this, 
while it increnses 
their adaptation to 
a life among the 
branches of trees, 
the soles of the feet 
being much turned 
inwards. None of the gibbons are of large size. The 
common gibbon (H. lar), (Fig. 1155,) is black, but the 
face is commonly surrounded with a white or gray 
beard. The white handed gibbon (II. Albimana.) native 
of Sumatra, is black, with the four hands white. An- 
other white gihbon is entirely white, except the face 
and hands, which are black. 


Fig. 1155. — einow, ( H. lar.) 


Gibbon. Epwarp, a celebrated English historian, was 


B. at Putney in 1737; sent to Westminster School, but 
soon transferred to a private tutor; then to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and finally to Lausanne, where 
he renonnced the Catholic faith, without embracing 
any other, and became a confirmed sceptic. On return- 
ing to England, he entered upon the duties of active 
life, hut read much. and prepared himself for author- 
ship. In 1763 he went to Italy: and while sitting 
amidat the ruins of the Capitol at Rome, he conceived 
the idea of writing the history of the decline and fall 
of that city. In the meantime, he joined M. Deyvur- 
dun, a Swiss scholar, in publishing a journal called 
Mémoires Littéraires de la Grand Bretagne, which met 
with no success. In 1770 hebegan his celebrated his- 
tory of the Decline and Fall af the Roman Empire ; the 
1st vol. of which, in 4to, appeared in 1776; the 2d and 
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8d in 1781; and the 3 concluding vols. in 17 Pre- 
vious w this undertaking, G. was chosen member of 
parliament for Liskeard; and when hostilities com- 
menced between England and France, in 1775, be) 
was employed to draw up the manifesto on that cova-| 
sion, after which be was made Commissioner of the Bosrd 


of Trade, but lost his place on the chauge of ndminis-| ' 


tration in 1783, He then went to reside at Lausanne, | 
where he remained till the French Revolution obliged | 
him to return to England; aud u. in 1794. G.'s great 
history abounds with proofs of immense learning, of n 
mind penetrating an us, and of almost unri- 
valled talents for ridicule. No other proof of the sub- 
stantial trustworthiness of the “Decline and Fall" is 
needed than the fact, perhaps unparalleled, that, not- 
withstanding the very great udvance made in historical 
studies and criticism during the present century, it still | 
—— its place as the — the period it embraces. 

Gib’-boom, n. ant.] Same as Jip-poom, Q. v. | 

Gibbose’, a. [Fr. gibbeux; Lat. gibborus, from gibbus, 
a hunch or hump; Gr. kuphos, beut; Heb. gah, con. | 
vex.) Hump-backed; humped. 

—A term applied to a surface which presents one or more 


large elevations, | 

Gib'bosite, ». (Min.) Native hydrate of alumina. It 
occurs in small stalactitic shapes, or mammillury and 
incrusting. Color, white, grayish, greenish, or reddish- | 
white, strong argillaceous odor when breathed upon. 
Comp. alumina 65°6, water 344. Occurs at Richmond | 
and Lenox, Muss. Sp. gr. 23-2 4. 

Gibbos'ity, n. (Fr. gibbosité] Protuberance; a 
round or swelling prominence; convexity. 

Gib’/bous, a. [Lat.gibbus. See Grunose.] Swelling; 
protuberant,—( Astron.) The swelling or convex ap- 
= of the moon when more than half full or en- 
jightened. In the telescope, the planets Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars exhibit a similar appearance, 

Gib’bously, adv. In a gibbous or protaberant form. 

Gib'bousness, n. Sume as GIpnostTY, q. v. 

Gibb's Cross Roads, iu Tennessee, à P.O. of Macon co. 

Gibbs'ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Sheboy- 


gan co. 
Gibe, Ge) v. u. [A.S. gahban ; Icel. gabba. See Jap- 
ner.) To makea wry mouth or face; to jeer: to de- 
ride; to delude; to rnil; to utter tuunting, sarcastic 
words ; to flout; to fleer; to scoff; to sneer. 
“Whe rtly raise 
Ficer aud giba sud laugh and tout.” — Sed. 
v. a. To reproach with contemptuous words; to de- 
ride; to scoff at; to treat with surcastic reflections; to 
tauut; to ridicule; to jeer; to mock. 


“ You did gide my missive out of audience." — Shaks. 


—n. An expression of censure mingled with contempt; 
a word of sarcastic scorn; a scoff; a tuunt; a jeer; a 
sneer; a reproach. 

Gib’/eah. (Script.) The birth-place of Saul, and the 
scene of Jonathan's romantic exploit against the Philis- 
tines, about 5 m. N. by E. of Jerusalem. 

Gib'eon. (rip) A considerable city of the Hivites, 
afterwards a Levitical city of the tribe of Benjamin. 
It Iny on an eminence, 6 m. N. of Jerusalem, near Ueba 
and Gibeah. 

Gib'er, n. One who mocks, scoffs, jeers, or derides, 

Gib'cson ville, in Orio, a post-office of Hocking co. 

Gib'ingly, adr. With censorivus, sarcastic, aud con- 
temptuous expressions; scornfully. 

Gip'let, a. Mule of giblets; as, n giblet pie. 

Gib'leta, n. pl. (Goth. gibla; Chald. caph, a wing.) 
These parts of poultry usually excluded in roasting, 
as the heal, feet, pinions, heart, gizzard, liver, &c. 

Gibraltar, — — n strongly fortified sea-port 
belonging to Great Britain, in the 8. part of Spain, adjoin- 
ing the narrowest part of the strait connecting the A tlan- 
tic and Mediterranean, to which it gives name: 61 m. S. E. 
of Cadiz, 93 S. by E. of Seville, and 312 m. S S. W. of Mad- 
rid; Lat. 36° 6/ 30” N., Lon. 90? 217 12" W. Area, 124 
sq.m. The fortress stands on the W. sideof a moun- 
tainons promontory or rock (the Mons Calpe of the an- 
cients), projecting into the sea S. abt. q m., being from Lg 
to is m.in breadth. Its N. side, fronting the low, narrow 
isthmus which connects it with the mainland, is per- 

pendicular, and wholly inaccessible ; the K. and S. «ides 

are steep and ragged, and extremely difficult of access, 

80 as to render nuy attack upon, even if they were not | 

fortified, next to impossible; so that it is only on the 

W. side, fronting the bay, where the rock declines tu 

the sen, and the town is built, that it can be attacked 

with the faintest prospects of success. Here, however, 
the strength of the fortifications is such that the for- 
tress seems. iinpregnable, even though attacked by an 
eneiny having command of the sea. The priacipal bat- 
teries are ali casemated, and traverses are constructed 
to prevent the mischief that might ensue from the ex- 
plosion of shells. Vast galleries have been excavated 
m the solid rock, and mounted with heavy artillery; 
ami communications have been established between the 
different batteries by passages cut in the rock, to pro- 
tect the garrison from the enemy's fire. In fact, the 
whole rock is lined with the most formidable batteries, 
from the sea to the summit, and from the land-gate to 

Europa Point; so that if properly victualled and gar- 

risoned, G. may be said to be impregnable The town, 

at the foot of the rock on its N.W, side, hasa principal 
street, nearly a mile long, well-built, paved, and lighted. 

The principal buildings nre the governor's house, admi- 

ralty, naval hospital, victnalling office, and barracks. 

As a commercial station, G. is uf considerable impor- 


tance, aud the advantage which its possession confers on 
Great Britain, though wholly of a political character, is 
most important. It is, as it were, the key of the Medi- 
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of effectually annoying enemies in war, it affords equal 
facilities for the protection of British commerce aud 


|! 


— — 


Fig. 1156, — GIDRALTAR. 


shipping. Pop. 17,757, Hist, G, the Calpe of the 
Greeks, formed with Ayla on the African coast the 
“Pillars of Hercules" Tta name was changed to Gibel 
Turif, or mountain of Tarif, at the beginning of the 
Sth cent., when Tarif Em Zarca landed with a large 
army to conquer Spain, and erected a strong fortress on 
the mountain side. During the Moorish occupation of 
Spain, it increased. in importance, but was at length 
taken by Ferdinand, king of Castile, in the 14th cent. 
It was, however, soon recaptured, and did not become 
the appanage of Spain till 1462, Its further history till 
its conquest by the English, in 1704, is unimportant, 


terranean; and while ite occupation gives the means; to Greek precedents — excited much con 
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troversy, and 
cannot be suid to have been generally successful În ita 
adaptation to the public taste. D. 1866. 


Gib'son, in ja, a post-vill cap. of Glascock 
about 48 m. M. S. V. of I - js 

Gib'son, in Indiana, a B.W. co., bordering on Illinois ; 
area, about 449 sq. m. vers. Wabash, White, and 
Patoka rivers Surface, undulating; soil, tertile. Min. 


Coal. o» Princeton. Fop. ubt. 16,000, 
—A 8 Washington co. ; abt. 1,000. 
Gib'son, in New York, a post-village of Steuben co., 


abt. 200 m. W. by S. of Allany. 
Gibson, in Ohio, a township of Mercer co.; pop. about 


—A post-office of Pike co. 
— in Pennsylvania, a township of Elk co.; pop 


about $ 

—A ERU ated of Susquehanna co., abt. 16 m. E.S.E. 
of Montrose ; . about 1,*00, 

| Gib'son, in esser, n W. co. ; area, about 550 sq. m. 


hivers. Kutherford's Fork of Obion River, and the N. 
and Middle forks of Forked Deer River. Surface, di- 
versified ; soif, fertile. Cup. Trenton. Pop. abt. 25,000, 


| Gib'son, in Wisconsin, a township of Manitowoc co. ; 


pop. about 1,700, 
Gib'son's Station, in Indiana, a P. O. of Luke co. 


|Gib'son's Station, in Ovo, a P. O. of Guernsey co. 


Gib'son's Store, inJennsylrania, n vill. of Mercer co. 

Gib'sonville, in California, a post-village of Sierra 
co.. abt. 28 m. N. of Downieville. 

Gibsonville, in N. cu,, a post-village of Guil- 
ford co., abt. 15 m. S S. W. of Greenborough. 

Gibsonville, in New York, a post. village of Living- 
ston co., about 235 m. W. by N. of Albany. 

Gih'-staff, n. A long staff to gauge water, or used to 
shove off a boat. 

Gid'dily, odr. In n giddy manner: with the head 
seeming to turn or recl.— Inconstantly; unsteadily ; 


heedlessly. 
Gid'diness, n. State of being giddy; dizziness; ver- 
tigo ; a swimming of the bead, 


“ Begin with giddiness, and end In pain." — Young. 


During the war of the Spanish Succession the English |—Inconstancy ; unstendiness of mind or manner; volatil- 


and Dutch fleets, under Sir Geo. Rooke nnd the Prince 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, attacked G., which surrendered 
after a short resistance. The Spaniards, during the 9 


ears following, vainly endeavored to recover it; and. Giddy, a. 


n 1713, its possession was secured to the Euglish by the 

"e of Utrecht, In 1727 the Spaniards blockaded it 
for several months without success, The most memo- 
rable, however, of the wi f. of G. is the last, begun in 
1779, and terminated in 1783, when it successfully re- 
sisted the combined French and Spanish fleets, 

G., (Bar or.) This inlet of the sea is formed by the 
headland of Cabrita and Europa Point, 4 m. distant from 
each other, and is spacious and well adapted for ship- 
ping, being protected from all the more dangerous 
winds; the extreme depth within the bay is 110 fathoms, 
To increase the security of the harbor, two moles have 
been constructed, which respectively extend 1,100 and 
700 ft. into the bay. The Spanish town and port of 
Algesirus lie on its W, side, 

t., (Sinus or) (anciently the Straits of Hercules.) The 
straits connecting the Mediterranean Sea with the At- 
lantic Ocean extend from Cape Spartel to Cupe Ceuta, 
on the N.W., coast of Africa, and doni Cape Trafalgar to 
Europa Point on the S. W. seaboard of Spain, They nar- 
row towards the E., their width between Europa Point 
and Cape Ceuta being only 15 m. while at the W, ex- 
tremity it is 24 m. Length, E. to W., about 36 in. 
Through these straits a constant current runs so strongly 
from the Atlantic that sailing-vessels bound westward 
can pass them only by the aid of a Leranter, or strong 
breeze from the E. It is believed that the waters of the 
Mediterranean Nud an outlet here by means of an under- 
current. 

Gibraltar, in Michigan, a post-village of Wayne co., 
on Detroit River, about 22 m. below Detroit, 

Gibraltar, in Wisconsin, n rera à of Door co., on 
Lake Michigan, about 05 m. N.E. of Green Bay; pop. 
nbout 600, 

Gibral'tar-stone, n. () A beautiful variety of 
stalagmite Irom Gibraltar Rock. It is cut into small 
fancy articles, 

Gibson. lucnanrn, called the Dwarf. an English painter, 
who studied wider De Cleyn, became page to Charles 
I. and married n dwarf named Anna Shepherd, at which 
wedding the king gave away the bride. Bride and 
bridegroom measured each about 3 ft. 10 inches. They 
had 9 children, all of ordinary stature, and while the 
husband died in his 75th year, the wife lived to be 89, 
nnd died in 1709, 

Gibson. Jons, R. Aa distinguished English sculptor, 
m, 1791. His early years were passed in u &tone-mason's 
shop at Liverpool, until Mr. Roscoe (the historian of Leo 
X., Ac. , discovering G.'s remarknbleaptitude for art, sent 
him to tome to study under Canova, In that city he 
passed nearly the whole of his after-life, becoming u pu- 
pil of Thorwaldsen after the death of hia first great mas- 
ter, G. greatly excelled in portrait statuary, and by the 
study of the antique rose to ideal purity, and a thorongh 
realization in the grace of form. His chief works are 
Mars and Cupid, now in the Duke of Devonshire's Chata- 
worth Collection ; Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, executed 
for Sir Geo, Beaumont; The Wounded Amazon (in the 
Grosvenor Gallery); and the famous Tinted Venus, which 
appeared in the London Great Exhibition of 1862, 
Among his portrait-statues, those of Huskisson and Peel, 


ity; changeableness; unstability ; wantonness; levity; 

lightness of disposition. 

Thou dost repent these vanities and gíddinesses." — Donne. 

A. S. gidig ; Gael. godach, probably allied 
to Hind. bekhood, intoxicated, Etymol. unknown.) Ver- 
tiginous; reeling; dizzy; whirling; having in the head 
a sensation as of a circular motion or swimmiug. 

“ By giddy heads and stagg ring legs betray d. — Tute. 

—That which induces giddiness ; as, a giddy height. 

*' The giddy precipice, and the dang'rous flood." — Prior. 
oe Eyratory; running round with celerity ; ro- 
ory. 
** Tbe giddy motion of the whirling mill." — Pope. 

—Inconstant ; changeable ; unstable; fickle; as, the “ gid- 
dy vulgar.” — Dryden. 

“ Our fancies are more giddy and infirm than women's are." Shake. 

—Heedleas; careless; frulicsome; elated to thoughtless 
ness; rendered wild by excitement or joy; as, a giddy girl. 

'" Young heads are giddy.” — Cowper. 

—v. n. To reel; to turn quickly. 

Our course constrain to giddy round." — Chapman. 

—v. a. To render dizzy or vertiginous ; to make unsteady. 

Gid'dy-hend, n. A heedless, thoughtless person. 

Gid'dy-henaded, Gid'dy-brnined, o. Careless; 
heedless : thoughtless ; unsteady ; volatile: incautious. 

** Our giddy-Acaded antic youth will wear." — Donne. 

Gid'eon, a famous judge of Israel, n. c. 1249 to 1209. 

Gien, (zh£-an',) (anc. Gianum,) a town of France, dept. 
of Loiret, cap. urrond, on the Loire, 37 m. S. K. of Orleans. 
Manuf, Earthenware, serge. nnd leather. 6. bas a hand- 
some stone bridge across the Loire. Here, in 1410, a 
treaty was signed by the ry | Duke d Orleans, with the 
dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Brittany, against John the 
Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, to avenge the assassination 
of his father, Louis I. Jbp. 9,000, 

Giengen, (gééng'en.) n town of Würtemberg, on the 
Brenz, 22 3 . Mi . Linens, wool- 
leu goods, cutlery, . 2.500, In the neighbor- 
hood of G. are the Baths ot Giidid. "" 

Gier-engle, (jérĉgl,)n. [Ger. geier,a vulture; L. Lat. 
gira, Gr. híedaz, a hawk or falcon, an engle.) The 
vulture-eagle; a bird of the eagle kind. — Ler. XI. 18. 

Gie’seckite,n. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina 
and potash from Greenland. It occurs in hexagonal 

of a grayleh-green or brownish color. r. 
Gi — of Germ U 
essen, (aden. an town any, cap. prov. Upper 
Hesse, on the Lahn, 47 m. N. by E of Darmstadt, and 
49 m. EN. E. of Coblentz. G. has a castle, town-hall, 
observatory, and university; which latter has, under 
Baron Liebig, become famous as a school of organic 
chemistry, and is attended by many students from the 
U. States, ns well as from all parts of Enrope. G. was 
formerly fortified, but the wall surrounding it has been 
converted into a promenade, Manuf. Woollen goods, 
leather, tobacco, &c. , 10,151. 

€f. conj. [a 8. Ree Ip.) If. (Old form of if, frequently 
fonnd in the early English writers.) 

GHMT'-gnff, n. Reciprocal accommodation: — an old 
English phrase resuscitated by Sir Walter Scott. 

Gifford, (ji/'ford.) a village of Scotland, 4 m. from 
Haddington; pop. 600. The celebrated reformer, John 
Knox, q. v., was n. here in 1505. 


George Stephenson (the engineer), and Qneen Victoria, €343f fy. n. Same as Jivey, q. v. 


are his finest productions, G.'s grand innovation of Gift. n. 


tinting bis figures — which he defended by a reference | 
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See Grve.] Anything conferred, given, or bestowed ; a! Gilbert, in Jowa, a post-office of Scott co. 


present; a donation; a grant; au honorarium ; a boon ; 
an offering; a gratuity; a reward; a bribe; — sometimes 
in a bad sense, us any thing given to corrupt the judg- 
ment. 
* True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven.“ — Scott. 
Act of giving, conferring, or bestowing. 
“All things thine by gift.” — Milton, 

—Some quality conferred by the Author of our nature; 
endowment; talent; faculty; qualification, 
„Oh, Italia! thou who hast the fatal gift of beauty." — Byron. 

—The right or power of conferring, giving, or bestowing. 

(Law.) A conveyance which passes either lands or 

goods; but when restricted to immovable property, ít 
signifies in its proper sense the creation of an estute- 
tail. A gift of personal property differs from a grant in 
being wholly gratuitous and without consideration. 

—v.a, To endow with any power, endowment, or faculty; 
as, he is gifted with eloquence. 

Gift'edness, ». State or quality of being gifted, or of 
possessing gifts. 

Gig, (jig) n. Fr. gigue, a jig; It. giga, a stringed mu- 
sical instrument.) A fiddle. (o. or R.) 

Gig, v. a. To fish with a gig or fish-gig. 


Gig, n. [It. giga, a lively dance; Ger. geige, a violin: 


L. Lat. giga; L. Sax. gigel; Fr. gigue, a jig.] A top or 
whirligig; a teetotuin. 
“Playthings as tops, gigs, battledores. — Locke. 

—A light carriage having one pair of wheels, drawn by 
one liorse. 

“Sir, his ambition is to drive his own gig.“ — Theod. Hook. 

A playful person; a wanton; a gizlot.—( Mach.) A cylin-| 
der with rotary action for teazling woollen cloth. — A 
harpoon. — See Fism-aiG. 

(Naut.) A long, light boat belonging to a ship; as, 
the captain's gig. 

Gigantean, (ji-gan-te’an,) a. [Lat. giganteus. Seo! 
Giant.| Like a giant; gigantic; mighty; extraordina- 
rily large. 

Gigant ue, (ji-gan-tèsk',) a. [Fr.] Of colossal 
size; befitting a giant; as, “mock-heroic gigantesque." 

Tennyson. 

Gigan'tic, a. [Lat. giganticus - gigas. See GIANT.] 
Like a giant; of extraordinary size; very large ; colos- 

sal; excessive; huge; prodigious. 
“The sson of Herenles he justly seems, 

By hs broad shoulders and gigantic limbs."— Dryden. 
—Enormotas; vast; immense; as, gigantíc wickedness. 
Gigan'tiienlly, adr. In a gigantic or mighty manner, 
Gignn't leide, n. [Lat. giguntis, giant, and cedere, to 

kill.] The act of slaying a giant. 

Gigan'tenlite, n. (Min.) A mineral resembling Fahlu- 
nite in composition, q. v. It occurs at Tammelia, Fin- 
land, in Large 6- and 12-sided crystals of waxy lustre, and 
greenish to dark steel-gray color. Sp. gr. 2:86-2:57. 

Gigantology, n. Gr. gigantos, and logos, trentise.] A 
description of giants; a treatise on giants. 

Glgantom'nehy, n. [Gr. gigantomachia.] A war 
of giants: especially the mythological war of the 
giants against heaven. 

Gig'zet, n. See Gidor. 

Giggle, (gig'l.) n. [A. S. gragl, a laugh. See the verb.] 
A kind of laugh, with short, spasmodic catches of the 
breath. 

Something between a giggle and a squeal." — Davies. 

Gig gle, v.n. [Dut. een, ginneken, to titter.) To 
langh with short catches of the breath or voice; to 
laugh in a silly, puerile manner; ns, a giggling girl. 

Gig'gler. n. One who giggles or titters. 

Gig gleswiek, a town and parish of the W. Riding 
0 ip) Mire, England, 1 m. W.N.W. of Settle; pop. 
4,500. 

Gig «ling, p.a. Laughing sillily or with short catches; 

ttering. 

—n. The act of laughing with short catches; n tittering. 
Gig'let, Giglot, a. Giddy; light; inconstant; wanton. 
“Oh, giglet fortune.” — Shaka. 
oie. (Yee. (Lat. Jgilium.] An island in the 

^diterranean, on the Tuscan coast, 10 m. S. W. of Ar- 
gentaro; 5 m. in length; pop. 2,200. 

Gigot, (zhi/go,) n. (Fr., a leg of mutton, from O. Fr. 

gigue, the thigh; L. Lat. ischium, from Gr, ischion, the 

ip-joint; allied to ischus, strength.] The thigh of a 
sheep; a part of one of the hind-quarters separated from 
the flank ut the hip-joint. 

Cookery.) A leg of mutton, 

Gihon., [Heb., Valley of Grace.] One of the four rivers 
of Paradise, by most commentators believed to be the 
Araxes, (Hen. ii. 13.) 

—A fountain on the W. of Jerusalem, beside which king 
Solomon was anointed, (1 Kings i. 33.) Hezekiah covered 
it, and brought the waters into the city by a subterra- 
neous conduit, (2 Chron. xxxii. 2.) The pool still exists, 
400 ft. long, 200 wide, 20 deep. Recently, in digging, the 
stone conduit of Hezekiah was unearthed, 30 ft. under- 
ground, partly cut out of the solid rock, and running E. 
and W. 

Gij n, (he-hone',) a town of Spain, in the Asturias, 18 m. 

N.E. of Oviedo; Lut. 449 55’ N., Lon. 5° 4V W. 
Manuf. Linen fabrics, stone-ware, and hats. It has also 
considerable trade in fruit and nuts. Pop. 7,000. 

Gi'In City, in Arizona Territory. village of Yuma co., 
on the Gila River, abt. 24 m. H. of Arizona City. 

Gilbert. Jony, A. k. ., an. English historical and genre 
painter, B. 1817. Among his finest works are Don 
Quixote giving advice to Sancho Panza; The Education 
of Gil Blas; Othello before the Senate Charge of Cava- 
liers at Naseby; Rubens and Teniers; The Studio of 
Rembrandt; Wolsey and Buckingham, &c. 


Gilbert Islands, u group on the S.W, coast of the 
archipelago of Tierra del Fuego, with a good harbor in 
Doris Cove. — Another cluster of the same name, com- 
prising 15 coral islands, forms part of the Mulgrave 
Archipelago in the Pacific, between Lat. I? 8. and 2° 
30 N, and Lon. 172? and 1749 30^ E., aud contains u pop- 
ulation of 60,000. The two largest ure known as Drum- 
mum's [sle u, Isle ; the tormer is 30 1n. long, by 
rather more than l m. broad; the latter 20 m. long. 
The inhabitants resemble the Malays iu appearance, 
and are divided into three classes — chiefs, landholders, 
and slaves. The chief, almost the only, cultivated pro- 
ducts are the cocoa-nut and the pandanus. 

Gilbertite. n. (Min) A white silky mineral from 
Stonagwyn, Cornwall, SY. gr. 205. Comp. Silica 45°15, 
alumina 40°11, oxide of iron 2°43, magnesia 190, lime 
4:17, water 4°25, 

Gil'bertsborough, in Ala., a P.O. of Limestone co. 

Gilberts Mills, in New Vork, a P. O. of Oswego co. 

Gil'bert's Station, in Missouri, . O. uf Lawrenceco. 

Gil'bertsville, in New Yori, n village of Otsego co., 
abt. 95 m. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 600, 

Gil'bertsville, in Jennsylcania, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Gil’ bertville, in 7owa,u post-office of Black Hiwk co. 

Gil bertville, in Massichusetts, a P.O. of Worcester vo, 

Gilboa., [Heb bubbling fountain.) The name given in 
the Old Testament to a range of hills, between. 500 and 
600 ft. high, overhanging the city of Jezreel, in the 
eastern side of the plain of Esdraelon., It is memorable 
as the scene of tho defeat and death of king Saul and 
his three sons. 

Gil’boa, in New York , a post-village and township of 
Schoharie co., on the Schohario River, abt. 90 m, S. W. of 
Albany. 

Gil'bon, in Ohio, a post-village of Putnam co., on the 
Bianchard River, abt. 95 m. N.W, of Columbus. 

Gilbon,in Virginia, a post-oftice of Louisa co. 

Gil'ehrists Bridge, in 5. Curolina, a post-village 
of Marion district. 

Gild, v.a. [imp. aud pp. GILDED or GILT.) [A. S. n, 
from gold, to cover with gold.] To overspread with a 
thin covering of gold; to cover with gold in leaf or 
powder. 

“To gild refined gold; to paint the lily."—Shaks. 

—To cover with any yellow matter. 

“ The stale of horses and the gilded puddle.""— Shaka, 

—To adorn with lustre; to render bright; to illuminate. 
“A superficial thing that only gilds the apprehension. "— South. 


—To give a fair and agreeable external appearance to. 
“To gild a lie with happy terms." — Shu. 
'Gil'das, (St.,) surnamed the Wise, n. A. D. 516, in Britain. 
He preached in England and Ireland, and passed over to 
France, where lie established the monastery of Ruys, 
near Vannes. D. either at Ruys, or at Glastonbury, 

England, in 565. 

Gild’ed, p.a. Overlaid with leaf or a thin coating of 
gold; illuminated. 

Gild'er, ». One whose trade or profession is to overlay 
things with gold, 

—Same as GUILDEK, Q. v. 

Gild'ing, n. (Arts and Manuf.) The art of applying 
n thin coating of gold to the surface of bodies by either 
chemical or mechanical means. The beauty and du 
bility of gold render it the most valuable of all the 
metals for ornament. Its great malleability enables us 
to cover a large surface of other material with a very 
small quantity of it by mechanical means; and by the 
aid of chemical agents it can be still more minutely 
divided and distributed over the surface of the body to 
be gilded. The process of water-gilding is not now 
much used. By this means, silver, after being perfectly 
cleaned, is gilded by rubbing it over with a solution of 
geld in mercury, or amalgam of gold, The article is then 
heated over a clear charcoal fire, by which the mercury 
is driven off and the gold left adhering to the surtace, 
Copper and brass are gilded by this process, by cleaning 
and rubbing the surface with nitrate of mercury, by 
which it is amalgamated and enabled to retain the gold 
amalgam when applied. It is then heated as before and 
burnished, The fumes of mercury driven off in the 
heating renders this mode of gilding very unhealthy. 
It cannot, of course, be used for gilding metals that do 
not form an amalgam with mercury. Buttons and some 
kinds of jewelry are gilded by it; the quantity of gold 
required being so small that a gross of buttons 1 inch in 
diameter may be gilded on both sides with 5 grains. 
Metals may be gilded by immersing them in a solution 
containing gold, which, whileit slowly attacks the metal, 
deposits the gold in its place. One of these solutions is 
made by dissolving M oz. troy of gold in 214 ozs, aqua 
regia, heating this until the reddish vapors cease to be 
evolved, diluting with 114 pts. of distilled water, adding 
IIb. of bicarbonate of potash, and boiling for 2 hours. 
The article is dipped in the hot solution and agitated in 
it for about a minute. If gold be dissolved in a solution 
of sal-ammoniac and corrosive sublimate in nitric acid, a 
mixture of chloride of gold and nitrate of gold with 
some ammonia is formed, which being applied to silver 
blackens it, but on the application of heat becomes a 
rich gilding. If 5 drachms of gold be dissolved in 10 ozs, 
of aqua regia, with 1 drachm of copper, and clean linen 
rags moistened in the solution and then burned to ashes, 
the ashes will contain finely divided gold; which may 
be applied to copper, brass, and silver, by rubbing it 
over them with a cork moistened with a solution of salt 


in water, To gild articles of steel, agitate ether or 
naphtha witha solution of tereliloride of gold, and decant | 


the light liquid floating on the top. Itis applied by 
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means of a camel’s-hair pencil. Porous substances, as 
silks, ivory, &c., may be gilded by wetting them with a 
solution of 1 part of terchloride of gold to 4 or 5 of 
water, and exposing them to the action of a current of 
hydrogen gas. For gilding metals the galvanic process 
is almost universally used. (For a description of it, see 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND GILDING.) For gilding wood, plaster 
of Paris, &c., only mechanical means are used, If in- 
tended for out-door work, the gold-leaf is laid on by the 
nid of gold size, i, e., drying-oil mixed with calcined red 
ochre; if for picture and looking-glass frames, &c., a size 
is used made by boiling parchment-clippings to a jelly 
and mixing with fine plaster of Paris or yellow ochre. 
The edges of books are gilded by brushing them over, 
while on the binder's press, with a composition of i 
parts of Armenian bole (see BoLE) and 1 of powdered 
sugar-candy mixed with white of egg; when this coating 
is nearly dry it is smoothed, and the gold-leaf applied 
and burnished. The letters and figures on the covers of 
looks are put on by first dusting the surface with finely 
powdered mastic; the iron tool by which the figure is 
made is then heated and pressed upon a piece of gold- 
leaf, which adheres to it; it is then applied to the cover 
with pressure. The heated iron softens the mastic, and 
the gold is retained in the impression. In enca 

which is applicd to glass and porcelain, fine 

gold is first obtained from the chloride, by precipitating 
with protosulphate of iron or by heating. It is then 
ground up with 12 of its weight of oxide of bismuth and 
some borax, mixed with gum-water, and applied with a 
camel's-hair brush. The article is then heated in an 
oven or furnace; the guin burns off, and the borax vit- 
rifying, cements the gold to the surface. A double sul- 
phide of gold and potassium is also used for the same 
yurpose, and produces the color known as Burgos lustre. 

GI dad. [Heb., the hill of testimony.) A district of Pal- 
estine E. of the Jordan, extending 8. from Mount Her 
mon, between the Jordan and the Arabinu desert. Nu- 
merous references are made in the Bible to the stately 
oaks and herds of cattle in this region, which the pres- 
ent appearance of the country fully corroborates, (Grn. 
xxxi. 45, xxxvii. 25; Num. xxxii. 1.) The name G. is 
sometimes used for the whole country E. of Jordan, but 
the region strictly called G. lay 8. of Bashan. The dis- 
trict now called Belka, one of the most fertile in Pales- 
tine, was part of G. Mount Gilead, strictly so called, 
was, without doubt, the mountain Jebel, Jelad. or Jelüd, 
the foot of which is about 6 m. S. of Jabbok. The 
mountain extends E. and W.for abt. 10 m. On it is the 
ruined town of Jelad. probably the site of the ancient 
city Gilead, called also, in Scripture, Ramoth-Gileud. 

Gilead, in Connecticut, a post-office of Tolland co. 

Gilead, in /!//nois, u post-village, formerly cap. of Cal- 
houn co., abt. 90 m. S.W. of Springfield. 

Gil'ead, in Indiana, a post-village of Miami co., abt. 82 
m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Gilead, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; pop. 
about 450. 

Gil'ead, in Michigan, a post-township of Branch co.; 
ap. BAA, 

Gilead, in Missouri, a post-village of Lewis co. 

Gilead, in Ohio, a township of Morrow co.; pop. about 
3,000. 

—A post-village of Wood co., on the Maumee River, about 
140 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 

Giles, (jiles,) in Tennessee, a S. co., bordering on Ala- 
buna; area. abt. 600 sq. miles. Rivers. Elk River and 
Richland Creek. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Pulaski, Pp. about 28,000, 

Giles, in Virginia, à S. W. co., bordering on W. Virginia; 
area, about 550 sq.m. Rivers, Kanawha or New River, 
and Wolf, Walker's, and Sinking creeks. Surface, moun- 
tauinous; soil, in some parts tertile. Cap. Parisburg. 
Pop. about 8,000. 

Giles Court-House, in Virginia. See Parisnure. 

Gil ford, or GuiLronp, in Michigan, a township of Tus- 
cola co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Gil ford, or Guirronp, in Minnesota, a township of Wa- 
bashaw co. ; pep. abt. 500. 

Gil ford, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Belknap co., abt. 30 m. N. by E. of Concord; 
pop. of township about 3,500, 

Gil'gal. |Heb., a wheel.) A city near the Jordan, where 
the Israelites pussed. the river into Canaan, where they 
were circumcised and held the first Passover after leav- 
ing the desert, (Joshua iv. 19.) Here rested the Taber- 
nacle, until removed to Shiloh; here Samnel held court 
as judge of Israel, and here Saul was crowned. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible; a school of the proph- 
ets was established here (2 Kings iv. 38), yet it after- 
wards became a seat of heathen worship, (Amos iv. 4.) 
Josephus places it within 2 m. of Jericho, but no traces 
of it are at this day extant. * 

Gil gal, in /linois, a post-office of Pike co. 

Gil'in, n. ee) A genus of plants, order Iemoniaceæ. 
The Tri-colored Gilin, G. tricolor, is an elegant little gar- 
den-plant, one foot high, cultivated for the beauty of its 
flowers, which are numerous; limb pale lilac-blue col- 
ored, with purple throat and yellow tube. 

Gill, n. [A. S. ciolon, the throat, ceole, the jaws; Ger. 
kehle ; Lat. gula, the throat, from glutire, io swallow.) 
(Physiol.) One of the BRANCHIA, q. v. 

(Bot.) The lamelle or plates that occupy the lower 
surtace of the mushroom, and consist of a series of paral- 
lel plates, bearing naked sporules over their entire sur 
face. Called also hymenium. 

—The flap that hangs below the beak of a fowl or bird.— 
The flesh on the lower part of the cheeks, or under the 
chin.—A pair of wheels and a frame on which timber is 
carried.—Simmends. 


Gill, (jil,) n. LA. S. wagel; L. Lat. gillo, allied to Gr. 
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gaulos, a milk-pail.] A measure of capaeity containing | Gil’more’s Mills, in Ohio, a P. O. of Tnscarawas co. | 


the 4th part of a pint. 
(Bot.) The Gill-over-the-ground, or Ground-ivy. See 
NEPETA. 

A malt liquor impregnated with Ground-ivy. 

—[Contr. from Gillian, the ancient method of writing Juli- 
and.] A vulgar appellation for a woman; a wanton; 4 

jill-flirt. 
„Each Jack with his Gill."— Ben Jonson. 

Gill, a small lake of Ireland, co. Sligo, Connaught, abt. 
2 m. S. E. of Sligo. 

Gill, in Indiana, a township of Sullivan co.; pop. about 
1,900. 

Gill, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Franklin co.; 
pop. about 800. 

Gil'Inin, in Indiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 
about 508. 

Gille’nia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Rosacræ. 
G. trifoliata, the Indian physic, and G. stipulacea, the 
Bowman’s root or American ipecacuanha, are pretty 
herbs, with lobed, discolored leaves and white flowers. 
They are natives of the U. States, and are used medi- 
cinally. In small doses they ure tonic; in large doses, 
emetic. 

Gillesin'ceze, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Liliales. Diac. A calyx-like involucre, the inner bracts 
of which are colored and petal-like. — They consist of 
small herbaceous bulbous plants, with grass-like leaves 


and spathaceous flowers, There are but two genera, — | 


Gdliesia and Miersia, containing five species, all natives 
of Chili. Their properties and uses are unknown. 

Gillespie, (gilles pz,) in Illinois, a post-village of Ma- 
coupin co, abt. 20 m. N. E. of Alton. 


Gilles ple, in Texas, a W. central co.; area, abt. 1,100 | 


sq.m. Rivers. Pedernales River, Sandy Creek, and nu- 
merous smaller streams.  Surfuce, diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Fredericksburg. Pop. abt. 4,000. 

Gilles'pieville, in O/io, a post-office of Ross co. | 

Gilles, (St..) an old town of France, dept. Gard, 12 m. 
S.S.E. of Beaucaire. Its territory produces a strong red 
wine, which is exported. Zop. 6,243. 

Gill’-flap, n. (Zoil.) A membrane attached to the pos-| 
terior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing the gill- 
opening. — Worcester. 

Gill’-flirt, n. A pert or wanton girl.— See GILL and 
JILL-FLIRT. 

Gill Hall, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Gillie, (gil'ly,) n. [A. S. giolda, a companion: Gael. 
giolla, a boy.) A page; an attendant; a body-servant ; 
us, à Highland gillie. 

Gil limer, the last king of the Vandals in Africa. De- 
scended from Genseric, lie usurped the throne, : 


, 530, driv- 
ing out the feeble Hilderic who had allied himself with 
the Romans. Justinian took advantage of this pretext 
to send against him an army under Belisarius, who con- 
quered G. at the battle of Fricamoron (534), took him 
prisoner, and seized the city of Carthage. Justinian 
made the Vandalic kingdom a prov. of his empire, but 
granted G. a considerable domain in Galatia. 

Gillingham, a town of Eugland, co. Kent, 2 m. from 
Chatham ; pop. 9,000. 

Gil lingite, n. (Min.) A hydrous silicate of iron from 
Gillinge-Grube, Sweden. Color, black; sp. gr. 3:045. 
Gil'lison ville, in S. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 

Beaufort dist, 

Gillis, (St. ) (zhil'lee)) a town of Belgium, E. Flanders, 
20 m. from Ghent; pop. 4,000. 

Gill’-lid, n. The covering for the gills, or breathing 
apparatus in fish. 

Gilly-flower, (jil'le) n. [Fr. giroflée; Lat. caryo- 
phyllum; Gr. karyophyllm, the clove-tree.] (Bot.) A 
popular English name for some of the cruciferous plants, 
most prized for the beauty and fragrance of their flow- 
ers, as Wall-flower, Stock, &c. The Clove pink also, the 
wild original of the carnation, is called Clove-gillyflower. 


township of Buffalo 
N.E. of Alma; pop. 


The name G. has been regarded as a corruption of July- 
Jiower ; but in Chaucer it appears in the form gilofre ; 
and the French giroflée indicates the true derivation 
from girofle,a clove, the smell of the Clove-G. being 
somewhat like that of cloves. 

Gilman, in Illinois, a post-village of Iroquois co., abt. 
81 m. S. by W. of Chicago. 

Gil'man, in New York, a post-township of Hamilton 
co., abt. 68 m. N.N.W. of Albany. 

Gilmanton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Belknap co., abt. 20 m. N.N.E. of Concord ; 
pop. of township abt. 2,500. 

Gil'manton, in Wisconsin, a post- 
co., on the Buffalo River, abt. 12 m. 
abt. 400. 

Gil'manton Iron Works, in New Hampshire, a 
post-village of the above township, abt. 20 m. N.N.E. of 
Concord. 

Gilmer, in Georgia, a N. co.; area, abt. 475 sq. m. 
Rivers. Connasauga, Coosawattee, and Ellijay rivers. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Gold, iron, and 
marble. Cup. Ellijay. Pup. abt. 7,500. 

Gil'mer, in JUinois, a towuship of Adams co.; pop. abt. 
1,000. 

— post village, of Lake co., abt. 35 m. N. W. of Chicago. 

Gil mer, iu 7>zas, a post-village, cap. of Upshur co., 
abt. 820 m. E. N. H. of Austin city. 

Gil'mer, in W. Virginia, a central co.; area, abt. 512 
sq.m. Rivers. Little Kenawha River, and Lick, Lead- 
ing and Steer ereeksa, Surface, uneven; soil, in some 

arts fertile. Cap. Glenville. Pop. abt. 4,500. 

Gilmer^s Store, in JV. Carolina, a P.O. of Guilford co. 

Gil' more, in 0%, a post-village of Tuscarawas co., 
ubt, 40 m. N.E. of Zanesville; pop. nbt. 125. 

Gilmore, in Pennsylvania, a township of Greene co.; 
pop. abt. 638. 


| Gil'roy, in California, a post-office of Santa Clara co. 
| Gil'son, iu Minois, n post-office of Knox co. 


Gilmore's Mills, in Virginia, a post-office of Rock- 
bridge co. 

Gilo'lo, or ALMARERA, the largest of the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands, is crossed by the equator in Lon. 128° E. 
It is divided towards the east trom New Guinea by 
a wide channel of its own name. It contains about 
6,500 sq. m., comprising several petty states, which are 
connected chiefly with the Dutch settlements in the 
East Indies. ‘The imports are manufactured * goods, 
opium, china-ware, and iron; and the exports are sago, 
cocoa-nuts, spices, fruits, pearls, gold-dust, horses, sheep, 
and horned cattle. The interior is mouhtainous, and in 
many parts densely wooded. Pop. Unascertained. Gi- 
lolo, the principal town, lies in Lat. 0° 45^ N., Lon. 128° 
22' E. 

Gil'pin, in Colorado Territory, a N. central co.; area, 
abt. 150 sq.m. Surface, mountainous; soil, in some parts 
fertile. Min. Gold. Cap. Mountain City. Pop. abt. 13,000, 

Gil pin, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice of Indiana co. 


Gil'sum, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Che 
shire co., abt. 35 m. W.S.W. of Concord; pop. abt. 800. 

Gilt, imp. and pp. of GILD, q. v. 

Gilt, a. Overlaid with a thin coating of gold; illumi- 
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whisky flavor, the smoky flavor, &c. A large variety ot 
substances is employed in the flavoring of gin; among 
others may be mentioned sugar, bitter almonds. turpen- 
tine, creosote, lemon, cardumoms, curaways, cassia, gar- 
lic, Canada balsam, horse-radish, grains of paradise, cay- 
enue pepper, and several other herbs, seeds, fruits, &c. 
Perhaps nothing used as adiet by man is liable to greater 
and more injurious adulteration than gin; and the diffi- 
culty of getting it pure from any poisonous drug should 
induce every one to abstain from it. Cordialized G. forms 
the favorite alcoholic drink of the lower classes in Lon- 
don, and is popularly known as Old Tom. 

Gin, (jin,) n. [Contracted from engine.] (Mach.) A ma- 
chine used for raising weights, driving piles, &c., consiste 
ing of 3 poles, each 
from 12 to 15 feet long, 
and 5 inches in diame- 
ter at the lower end, 
tapering to 314 inches 
at the upper. The poles 
are united at the top, 
either by an iron ring 
which passes through 
them, or by a rope 
which is twisted sev- 
eral times round each ; 


nated; adorned. 
—n. Gold laid on the surface of any thing. 
Gilt'-head, n. (Zoöl.) A name commonly applied to 
some fishes of different genera, but more especially to| 
the genus Chrysophrys, family Sparida, the species of | 
which are European. The common Gilt-head, C. au-| 
rata, (Fig. 1157 
very much esteemed for the table. It is 
inches ín length, and is found near the shore, where íts 
presence is sometimes betrayed to fishermen by the 
noise which its teeth make in crushing shells. The back 
is silvery-gray, shaded with blue; the belly like pol-| 
ished steel; the sides have golden bands; and there is 


abounds in the Mediterranean, and is| 
about 12| 


Fig. 1157. — COMMON GILT-HEAD. 

(Chrysophrys Aurata.) 
a halfmoon-shaped golden spot between the eyes, from 
which it derives the name G., the Latin name Aurata 
(gilded), and the Greek name Chrysophrys (golden eye- 
brow). From the Latin Aurata comes the French name 
Dorade. This fish was very generally kept in the viva- 
ria of the ancient Romans, being much valued and 
easily fattened. 

Gim'bal, n. [Lat. genullus, twin.] (Naut.) A piece 
of mechanism consisting of two brass hoops or rings 
which move within one another, each perpendicularly 
to its plane, about two axes, placed at right angles to 
each other. A body suspended in this manner, having 
a free motion in two directions at right angles, will as- 
sume the vertical position; hence the apparatus is em- 
ployed for suspending portable or mountain barometers, 
sea-compasses, &c. 

Gimb ‘let, n. Same as GIMLET, q. v. 

Gimeraek, (jim'krak,) n. [From gim, contr. of gimp, 
neat, spruce, and O. Eng. crack, a lad, a boasting youth.] 
A trivial piece of mechanism; a toy; a pretty thing. 

“ What's the meaning of all these trangrams and gimeracks ?" 


Arbuthnot. 
Gim'let, Gimb/Iet, n. [O. Fr. guinbelet ; Fr. gibe- 


let, probably of the sume origin with Eng. wimble, q. v.] 
A small instrument with a pointed screw at the end for 
boring holes in wood. 

—v.a. ‘To perforate with a gimlet. : 

(Naut.) To turn an anchor by the stock, as in com- 
ing to, or weighing anchor, that the flukes may not in- 
jure the bows, or that the anchor may seize by the op- 
posite fluke, so that the ground-tackle may lie ship- 
shape or untwisted. 

Gim let-eye. n. A squint or swivel-eye. 

Gim'/mal, n. Joined work, the parts of which move 
or play one within the other. “A gimmal-bit.”—Shaks. 

—Any quaint device, or piece of machinery. 

„By some odd gimmals or device. — Shaks. 

Gimp. n. Fr. guipure, from guiper, to cover or whip 
about with silk; O. Fr. guimpe, the pennon of a lance; 
Cf. Ger. wimpel.] A kind of silk-twist or edging, inter- 
laced with brass or other wire. 

—a. [W. gwymp, neat.] Trim; nice; spruce. 

" She was both gimp and small." — Motherwell. 

Gin, (jin,) n. (Dut. generer ; Fr. geniérre, the juniper- 
berry; Lat. juniperus, the juniper.] An ardent spirit, 
originally flavored with juniper berries, from which it 
derives its name. Geneva is frequently confounded with 
gin ; the former is, however, merely procured by the fer- 
mentation of the berries of the Juniper communis. 
Hollands gin is a variety of corn spirit, containing a 
proportion of juniper, while the English gin consists 
of plain corn spirit, flavored with oil of turpentine and 
a small quantity of other substances. Every gin-dis- 
tiller has a recipe of his own, which is usually kept a 
secret; hence the variety of flavors to be found in this 


spirit; as, the plain gin flavor, the Hollands flavor, the 
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and to this *joint" a & 
pulley is fixed. Two 
of the poles are kept 
at an invariable dis- 
tance by means of an 
iron rod, in order that 
they may support the 
windlass which is at- 
tached to them, its pivots running in iron cheeks fixed 
to the poles. When the machine is to be used, it is set 
up over the weight to be raised; two blocks, arranged 
according to the second system of pulleys (q. v.), are 
fixed, one to the top of the poles, the other to the 
weight; and the rope, nfter passing round both blocks 
and over the pulley before mentioned, is attached to the 
windlass, by the revolution of which the weight can 
then be raised. 

—An engine of torture moved by screws; a rack.—A 
pump worked by rotary sails. 

— r.a. To clear of seeds by means of a machine, as cotton. 

| Gin'gal, n. Same as JINGAL, q. v. 

Gin'gee, a strongly fortified town of Hindostan, in the 
Carnatic, 80 m. from Madras, on the Coromandel coast. It 
stands upon a stupendous rock, and was formerly re- 
garded as impregnable. It was taken by the French in 
1750, and abandoned to the British after the capture of 
Pondicherry, 1761. 

Ginger, (Jin'dzher, n. [Fr. gingembre.] (Bot. See 
ZINGIDER. 

Gin'ger-beer, n. (Drinks) This popular and agree- 
able beverage is prepared as follows: — Take of white 
sugar 20 pounds, lemou or lime juice 18 fluid ounces, 
honey 1 pound, bruised ginger 22 ounces, water 18 gal- 
lons. Boil the ginger for half an hour in three gallons 
of the water, then add the sugar, the juice, and the 
honey, with the remainder of the water, and strain the 
whole throngh a cloth; when cold, stir in the white of 
one egg and half an ounce of essence of lemon; after 
standing four days, bottle. The bottles are to be laid 
on their sides in a cellar; and the beer is ready for use 
in about 3 weeks. If a little yeast be used, the beer is 
ready in 2 or 3 days, but in that case does not keep well. 

Ginger-beer powder. Take of white sugar two drachms, 
bicarbonate of soda 26 grains, powdered ginger 5 grains, 
essence of lemon 1 drop; mix and put up in white paper. 
Ina blue paper put up half a drachm (30 grains) of finely 
powdered tartaric acid. When used, mix the powders 
and stir them into half a pint of water. 

Gin'gerbrend, n. A sweet-cake having ground ginger 
in it. 

Gin’gerbread Ground, a dangerous reef S. of the 
Great Bahama island; Lat. 25° 56’ N., Lon. 78° 25/ W. 
Gin’gerbread-tree, n. (Bat.) A name given to the 
Doom-palm, from the resemblance of its brown, mealy 

rind to gingerbread. — See HYPHÆNE, 

Gin’gerbread-work, n. Work cut or formed into 
fanciful shapes for ornament, similar to those usually 
traced on gingerbread; — hence, any fanciful, tawdry, 
or fantastic work. 

Ginger Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of 
Washington co. 

Ginger Island. See VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

enger adv. E 8. geongra, comp. of geong, young.] 
Cautiously; timidly; delicately ; tenderly; gently; as, 
a gingerly spoken man. 

“What is t that you 
Took up so gingerly ? "— Shaks. 

Gin'ger- n. Same as GINGER-BEER, g. v. 

GIRO ANIM, n. (Drinks.) A popular and cheap 
liquor, made by the fermentation of sugar and water, 
and flavored with various substances, but chiefly with 
ginger. It is partly an article of domestic manufacture, 
and is partly made on a larger scale for sale. It may 
be made by dissolving about 6 pounds of sugar in 14 
gallons of water, adding 4 ounces of bruised ginger and 
the whites of 2 eggs well beaten, mixing thoroughly, 
boiling for a quarter of an hour, skimming carefully, 
and when the liquor has cooled adding the juice of 4 
lemons, and also their rinds for flavoring, with a tea- 
cupful of ale-yeast to promote fermentation, letting it 
ferment in an open vessel for 24 hours, and then putting 
it into a cask of suitable size, closely bunged, in which 
it remains for a fortnight before it is bottled. It is, 
however, very common to increase the strength of G. W. 
by the addition of spirits, the flavor being also modified 


——— 
Fig. 1168. — GIN. 
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by the kind of spirits employed. A little spirits added 
makes G. W. keep well, and it even improves in quality 
for many months. lts quality depends much on that 
of the sugar aud of the er employed, and also on 
the care with which the preparation is conducted. 

Ging ham, n. [Fr.guingan.| ( Manuf.) A cotton fabric, 
generally bearing a colored check pattern, which is not 
produced by dyeing or stamping the manufactured 
material, but by interweaving colored threads. The 
various kinds of G. now manufactured are known by 
different names in commerce; and umbrella G. is woven 
with threads all of the same color. 

Ging'hamsburg, in 0% 9, a post-office of Miami co. 

Gin'ging, n. (Minmg.) The lining of a shaft with 
stones or brick for its support. — Wright. 

Gin'gival. a. [Lat. gengiva, gingiva, a gum.] Belong- 
ing to the gums. 

Gin'gle, v. a., v. n, and n. Same as JINGLE, q. v. 

Gin’glymoid, Ginglymoid'al, a. [Fr. gingly- 
moiue; Gr. gingglymoerdes, from gingglymos, and eidos, 
form.| Belonging to, or resembling a ginglymus. 

Gin'glymus, n.; pl. Givctywr.. [Gr. gingglymos, a 
hinge.| (Anat.). A name applied to those articulations 
which open and shut like the hinge of a door, such as 
the elbow-joint, the wrist, aud ankle. 

Gin'horse, ». A horse that puts the gin in motion, 
by which cotton is rid of its seed. 

Gin'house, n. The building where a gin is situated. 
—A tavern where gin is vended, 

Gin'kell, Goar Dg REEDE DE, EARL oF ATHLONE, an 
able and brave Dutch officer, who accompanied the 
Prince of Orange in bis expedition to England, was born 
at Utrecht in 1640. Some time after William’s acces- 
sion, he was sent to suppress the revolt of some Scotch 
regiments at Ipswich. He subsequently took a leading 
pert in William 1IL's campaigns in Ireland; was at the 

ttle of the Boyne; aud after taking Athlone, gaining 
the battle of Aughrim, and forcing Limerick to capitu- 
late, was rewarded with the title of Earl of Athlone. 


Giot'to, or AMKROGIOTTO CORDONE, ( Jo tu,) a celebrated 
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the earliest painters of the Venetian school, n. 1478. 
He executed, at Venice, a large number of frescoes, 
which time has destroyed. Several of his oil-paintings 
have been preserved, and are at once recognizable by 
the firmness of touch, vividness of coloring, and the 
striking toneof relief which they display. The Museum 
at Paris contains four of his works, viz: Sulome receiv- 
ing the head of John the Baptist; Jesus sitting on his 
Mother's Knees; The Rural Concert; aud Guston de 
Foix. Mis chef-d'œuvre is a picture of Christ carrying 
His Cross, preserved at Venice. D. of the plague, 1511. 


Italian painter, B. at Vespiguano, 1276; he was the pupil 
of Cimabue, and appears to have owed the development 
of his extraordinary faculties almost wholly to that 
painter, who in one of his walks near Floreuce saw G., 
then a shepherd-boy, sketching one of his flock on the 
ground, and perceived 80 much native talent in the ut- 
tempt, that he persuaded the boy's parents to let him 
take him with him to Florence, and make a painter of 
him. Florence dates its preponderance in the history 
of Tuscan painting from the time of G.; his works 
mark the æra of the first great epoch of the art in 
modern times: the rigid traditional forms of the Byzan- 
tine school were finally laid aside for nature; the beau- 
tiful now supplanting the hideous as the fundamental 
element of the canons of art. — G. was painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, and mosaic worker; he enriched many 
cities in Italy with his works, (chiefly in fresco,) espe- 
cially Florence, Rome. Naples, Padua, and Assisi; and by 
his introduction of individuality of treatment through 
the careful study of nature, established legitimate por- 
trait-painting. Ile was the friend of Dante, and has trans- 
mitted the features of the poet, (see Fig. 769.) who in 
turn has dedicated to the painter some verses in the 
Divina Commedia, D. 1330. 


Giovenazzo, (Jjo'vai-nat'zo.) [Lat. Natiolum.] A 


seaport town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, abt. 10 m. from 
Bari; pep. 10,000. 
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marked with numerous large spots of a darker hue, less 
regularly shaped on the sides than on the neck and 
shoulders, The vertebra of the neck are slightly curv- 
ed; but although nothing can exceed the gracefulness 
of form which this part sometimes presents, the few- 
ness of the joints prevents the neck from being gener- 
ally bent or arched with swan-like elegance. The pecu- 
liarities of conformation which this animal displays are 
all adapted to the mode of life which is natural to it ; 
for it is destined to browse upon the foliage and young 
shoots of trees, at a height far greater than that which 
any other animal can reach, whilst standing on the 
ground. For this purpose it is furnished with an elon- 
gated, prehensile tongue, with which it lays hold of the 
tender branches, and draws them into its mouth, being 
assisted by its projecting upper lip, which is at once 
flexible and very muscular. In order to bring its mouth 
to the ground, which it seldom does except to drink, or 
to pick up some unusual delicacy, the G. is obliged to 
stretch its fore-legs widely apart, and to bend its neck 
into a semicircular form. The head of the G. resembles 
that of the camel in the absence of a naked muzzle, 
and in the shape and organization of the nostrils, which 
are oblique and narrow apertures, defended by the hair 
which grows from their margins, and surrounded by 
cutaneous muscular fibres by which theanimal can close 
them at will. This is a beautiful provision for the de- 
fence of the air-passages, and the irritable membrane 
lining the olfactory cavities, against the fine particles 
of sand which the storms of the desert raise in almost 
suffocating clouds. The large, dark, and lustrous eyes 
of the G., which beam with a peculiarly mild but fear- 
less expression, are so placed as to take in a wider range 
of the horizon than is subject to the vision of any other 
quadruped. (See Fig. 982, and text.) To an open at- 
tack he sometimes makes a successful defence by strik- 
ing out his powerful and well-urmed feet; and the kin 

of beasts is said to be frequently repelled and disabl. 

by the wounds which the G. has thus inflicted with bis 
hoofs. The horns of the G., small as they are, and 


He afterwards served under William, and under Mail-| Gip. v.a. To eviscerate; to gut, as a herring. 
borough, in the great campaigns on the continent. D. -. Same as Gyr, q v. 


1 7 1 muffled with skin and hair, are by no means the insig- 
ve a 703. 


Gip'sire, n., br gibéciére; L. Lat. gibacería, a game-| nificant weapons they have been supposed to be. The 
rts Gin'net, n. Same as JENNET, q. v. pouch.] A large pocket auciently woru at the girdle. G. does not butt by depressing and suddenly elevating 
7 Gin'ny-earringe, n. A small, strong carriage for Gipsy, n. See Gypsy. the head, like the deer, ox, or sheep; but strikes the 


conveying materials on a railroad.—//alliwell, Gip'syism, Gir'srisw, The state or condition, or the] callous obtuse extremity of the horns against the object 
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Gin'-ring,n. The track around which the horse moves 
in putting a gin in motion. 

Giu semg, n. (Probably from Chin. gen seng, chief of 
plants.] (Bol.) See PANAX. 

Giober' ti, Vincenzo, a distinguished Italian writer and 
Bt«Lesmsan, B. at Turin, 1801. After a brilliant educa- 
tional career, he was ordained priest in 1825, and soon 
afterwards was appointed court-chaplain at Turin. Ban- 
ished in. 1833 without any formal process, on account of 
his liberal tendencies, the remaining 19 or-20 years of 
his life were spent chiefly in exile. After remaining a 
few years in France, he began to teach philosophy in 
& public school at Brussels. His first writings were 
philosophical, viz. La Teorica del Sovsanaturale (1837); 
the Introduzione allo Studio della Filosofia (1840), follow- 
ing out the subject of the former treatise, and combating 
the principles of Kant and Victor Cousin in favor of the 
doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Buonaventura ; 
three volumes more in 1842, entitled Errori Filosofici di 
Antonio Rosmini; and next the treatises Del Bi and 
Del Buono, on the principles, respectively, of taste and 
morale. In 1843 appeared the most celebrated of his 
works, Primato Morale e Civile degli Italiani, in which 
the moral and civil preéminence of Italy over all the 
nations of the earth is set forth, and the success of which 
was exemplified in the Italian frenzy for the early re- 
forms of Pius IX., and the enthusiasm that led to the 
revolution of 1818. In that year G. was recalled to his 
native country amid popular acclamation. On the pro- 
clamation of the Sacdinian constitution, he was elected 
deputy for Turin, took an active part in all the great 
poss questions then agitating Europe, and finally 

e prime-minister of Sardinia. But his hopes for 

Italy were soon blighted. In 1849 he returned into 
voluntary exile, and spent his last years in Paris in 
writing his Rinnovamento Civile d' Italia, the final mani- 
festo of the great statesman and philosopher. D. at 
Paris, 1852. His country gave him an honored sepulchre; 
and he rests among his own people in the city which 
had excluded him during 15 years of his laborious life. 

Giober'tite, n. (Min) Samo as MAGNESITE, q. v. 

Gio’ja, Flavio, an Italian pilot and mariner, B. at Pasi- 
tano, near Amalfi, about the latter part of the 13th cent. 
G. is said to be the inventor of the mariner's compass, 
of which he made use in 1302-3. He marked the N. 
with a fleur de lys, in honor of the sovereigns of Naples, 
a branch of the royal family of France. The tendeucy 
of the loadstone to turn toward the N. was known be- 
fore his day, but the compass then in use consisted only 
of a magnetized reed floating upon cork in u vessel of 
water. G. invented the plan of suspending it on a pivot, 
thus leaving it free to move in any direction, whereby 
Observations were rendered both easier and more exact. 

Giojo’sa, a town of 8. Italy, 7 m. N.E. of Gerace; pop. 
8,911. — A town of Sicily, 7 m. from Patti; pop. 5,000. 

Giordano, Luca, (jor dd u.) a Neapolitan painter, 
the pupil of Spagnoletto and Pietro di Cortona, B. 1632. 
He imitated the styles of the great masters he studied 
so well that his pictures are not easily distinguished 
from their own. He was employed for some years in 
the Escurial. His principal works are at Nuples, Mad- 
rid, Florence, and Rome. This painter was surnamed 
Fra Presto; but whether it was on account of his rapid- 
ity in working, which was extraordinary, is uncertain. 


Giraffe, (Jer n. 172 trom Sp. girafá; Ar. rirafáh, 


D. 1701. 
Giorgione, GIORGIO BARBARELLI, (jorjé’nai,) one of 


arts or practices, of the Gypsies. 


zoráfeh, u long neck.) (Zoól.) The Camelopard, Camelo- 
pardalis girajja, a most remarkable Ruminant, which 
in its general structure most nearly approaches the| 
deer, has points of affinity, also, with the antelopes and | 
camela, besides very striking peculiarities of its own. | 
The enormous apparent length of the fore-legs and its | 
long tapering neck must strike every one at the first 
glance: while its small and elevated head, its large and 
brilliant eyes, its mild aspect, and the whole contour of 
the animal, differing from all others, cannot fail to ex- 
cite admiration; for, notwithstanding the unusual pro- 
portions of the limbs, its general form is not merely | 
elegant, but highly picturesque. The horns of the G. 
differ both in texture and shape from those of all other 
horned quadru- 
peds; forming, 
as it were, a 
part of the 
skull, and con- 
sisting of two 
porous bony 
substances, 
about 3 inclies 
long, with 
which the top 
of the head is 
armed, and 
which are plac- 
ed just above 
the ears, and 
crowned with a 
thick tuft of 
stiff upright 
hairs ; a consid 
erable protu- 
berance also 
rises on the 
middle of the 
forehead be- 
tween the eyes, 
which appears 
to be an en- 
largement of 
the bony sub- 
stance, similar 
to the two horns 
ust mentioned. 

he neck is 
furnished with 
a very short 
stiff mane. The 
tail is of moderate length, gradually -tapering towards 
the end, and terminating in a tuft of long hair. The 
fore part of the body is very thick and muscular; the 
hind part thin and meagre. The G. in its wild state, 
when full-grown, measures 17 feet from the top of the 
head to the fore-feet; the female, however, is not so high; 
and it must be understood that this measurement is 


Fig. 1159. — GIRAFFES. 


taken at the maximum height, none of those brought 
to, or bred in, Europe having reached more than 14 ft. 
At first view the fore-legs seem twice the length of the 
hind: but this difference, on accurate examination, ap- 
pears to result chiefly from the extraordinary height of 
the shoulders. The color of the G. is a light fawn, 
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of his attack with a sidelong sweep of the neck. The 
feet have cloven hoofs, but are destitute of the small 
lateral toes or spurious hoofs, which occur in the other 
cloven-footed ruminants. The head is long; the upper 
lip entire, projecting far beyond the nostrils, and en- 
dowed with considerable muscular power. The tongue 
is remarkably capable of elongation, and is an organ of 
touch and of prehension, like the trunk of an elephant; 
it cun be thrust far out of the mouth, and employed te 
grasp and take up even very small objects; it is said 
that its tip can be so tapered as to enter the ring of a 
very small key. The usefulness of such an organ for 
drawing in leaves and branchlets to the mouth js obvi- 
ous. The G. adroitly picks off the leaves of acacias and 
other thorny plants, without tuking the thorns into its 
mouth. The dentition of the G. agrees with that of 
antelopes, sheep, goats, and oxen; the upper jaw of the 
male is destitute of the canine teeth, which are present 
in the male of most kinds of deer. The female has four 
inguinal udders: she brings forth one young at a birth, 
and the period of gestation is 15 months. The new-born 
G. measures six feet from the fore-hoofs to the top of 
the head, and in a few hours after birth it is able to fol- 
low the dam. It is an inoffensive animal, and generally 
seeks safety, if possible, in flight, although it is capable 
of making a stout resistance, and is said to beat off the 
lion. It fights by kicking with its hind-legs, discharg- 
ing a storm of kicks with extraordinary rapidity. It is 
not easily overtaken even by a fleet horse, and has 
greatly the advantage of a horse on uneven and broken 
ground. Its pace is described as an amble, the legs of 
the same side moving at the same time. The G. was 
known to the ancients, and was exhibited in Roman 
spectacles. Representations of it appear among Egyp- 
tian antiquities. It has been supposed to be the zemer 
of the Jews, translated chamois in the English Bible, 
( Deut. xiv. 5.) 

Giraldi, Lio GREGORIO, (Je-ral'de,) better known by 
his Latin name of GIRALDUS, a learned Italian writer 
and Latin poet, was B. at Ferrara, in 1479. At the sack- 
ing of Rome by the troops of Charles V. he lost all his 
property, and was reduced to indigence. He wrote nu- 
merous works, the principal of which is his Historia de 
Diis Gentium, in which he attempts to present a system 
of mythology. D. in 1552. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, or GERALD DE BARRY, an 
old English writer, B. at Manorbeer, near Pembroke, S. 
Wales, 1146. He was appointed to several rich benefices 
under Henry II. and. Richard L, and administered the 
bishopric of St. David's. which he vainly endeavored to 
obtain for himself. When Richard Coeur-de-Lion was 
setting out on his crusade, G. was named governor of the 
kingdom in his absence. His principal works are: 
Topographim Hibernie, Itinerarium Cambri, De Rubus 
a se gestis, which is a journal of his life, and displays no 
inconsiderable amount of vanity; Ecclesie Speculum, in 
which he censures the manners of the monks. D. 1220. 


Gir'andole, (zAir'an-dól,) n. Fr., from It. girandola, 


from girare, to turn; Lat. gyrare, to turn in a circle, 
from priui a circle; Gr. Surg.] A large kind of 
branched candlestick, or chandelier. 


Girard, (zher-ard’,) STEPHEN, an eminent American 


philanthropist, B. near Bordeaux, France, in1750. He 
passed his youth in a sea-faring capacity, and rose to be 
master and co-owner of an American coaster. In . 
retiring from sea-life, he commenced business as a smal 
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trader in Philadelphia, and ultimately realized a large 
fortune; this was further extended by his embarking 
in the business of private bankinz in 1812. In the same 
year he advanced a loan of $5,000,000 to govt. G was a 
liberal benefactor to the city of his adoption, subscrib- 
ing liberally to its charities, and adorning it with many 
elegant buildings. D. 1831, bequeathing the bulk of 
his property, amounting to about $3,000.00), to charita- 
ble institutions and public works. The principal he- 
quest, however, was a sum of $2,000,000, besides the 
proceeds of a certain proportion of his estate (out of 
which some legacies were to be deducted), together with 
& building-lot in Philadelphia, for the erection and 


Fig. 1160. — orgAnD COLLEGE, ( PHILADELPHIA). 


establishment ofa college for orphans, (see PHILADEL- 
pura.) This edifice in the Corinthian style (Fig. 1160), 
is the finest specimen of Grecian architecture in the U. 
States, if not of modern times. It was begun in 1823, 
and opened in 1848; having cost In its construction over 
$1,950,000. A marble statue in the lower vestibule 
covers the remains of the founder, Disciple of the 
French Encyclopedic school, G. was very liberal in reli- 
gious matters. By u clause in the founder's will, no ecele- 
siastic. missionary, or minister of any sect whatever, is 
allowed to have any connection with Girard College, or 
even to be admitted as a visitor therein; but the oflicers 
of the institution are instructed to train up the pupils in 
the truest principles of morality, leaving them to choose 
their own religious opinions upon arriving at years of 
discretion, 

Girard, ( je-rard’,) in Alabama, a post-village of Rus- 
sell co., on the Chattahoochee River, opposite Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Girar:il', in Georgia, a post-office of Burke co. 

Girard’, in Illinois, a post-township of Macoupin co.; 
pop. aut. 900. 

Girard’, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Brauch co.; pop. of township abt. 1,800. 

Girard’, iu Ohio, a post-village of Trumbull co., abt. 170 
m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Girard’, in Pennsylvania,a township of Clearfield co. ; 
pop. abt. 650. 

—A post-borough and township of Erie co., on Lake Erie; 
pop. of township abt. 3,200. 

Girardin, (zher-ar'din,) EMILE DE, a distinguished 
French journalist and politician, B. in Switzerland, 1802. 
He was the natural son of Count Alex. de Girardin, und 
became authorized to bear his father's patronymic in 
1837. G. was educated at Paris, and, in 1823, appointed 
secretary-general of the royal museums. After the 
revolution of 1830, he started the Journal des Connais- 
sances utiles, for which he ohtained 120,000 subscribers; 
In 1832, the Musée des Familles ; and, in 1834, the Alma- 
nach de France. Besides these, he published an Atlas 
de France, and an Atlas Universal, The whole of these 
works were announced as emanating from the“ Société 
Nationale pour l'Emancipation Intellectuelle," and exer- 
cised a considerable influence on the progress of public 
instruction in France. In 1836, G. founded La Presse, 
as an independent political organ, and took for his 
motto “ An jour le jour ' (from day to day). True to 
this principle, and the pecuniary interests of his specu- 
lation, he supported and renounced, in turn, every 
minister and every opposition leader, Consequently, he 
became involved in serious controversies, one of the 
results of which was his duel with Armand Carrel, editor 
of the National, in 1836, in which the latter fell. From 
that time until the revolution of 1848, G. took an active 
part in politics both as a journalist and deputy; and 
from being a supporter of the moderate liberal party 
under the leadership of Guizot, became a pronounced 
republican. G. was the first to propose Louis Napo- 
leon as a candidate for the Presidency, but four weeks 
had not elapsed after the installation of the latter, ere 
he was attacked by G. with violent acrimony. G. next 
became an ally of the Socialists, and in 1856 ceased his 
connection with the journal La Presse; but, subse- 
quently founded a new journal called La Liberté, which 
soon reached a circulation of 100,000 copies. He sold it 
in 1870 to his nephew, L Détroyat, for $100,000, and be. 
came in 1874 chief editor of La Frunce, which position 
he held almost to the lay of his death. He was one of 
the ablest of Freuch journalists, and accumulated a 
large fortune. D, April 27th 1881. 

WinARDIN, MADAME DF, ( DELPHINE Gay,) wife of the above, 
p. 1804, was celebrated during her life-time for her 
beauty, wit, and intellectual powers, — the charm she 
diffused over her salons uttracting to them the most 
distinguished of French political, literary, and artistic 
notabilities. Her best work is her well-known Lettres 
Parisiennes, which appeared in her husband's Journal | 
“La Presse," under the nom-de-plume of Le Vicomte de| 
Launay. D. 1855. 

Girardin, St. Marc, an eminent French literateur| 
and journalist, n. at Paris, 1801. After brilliantly gradu- | 
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ating at the colleges Napoléon and Henry IV., he, in 
1827, was indncted into a professorship in the Collége 
Louis le Grand. On his return to Paris, after a tour in 
Germany in 1815, G. was appointed Guizot's successor 
us professor of history in the Faculty of Letters, und was 
also made Master of Requests to the Council of State. 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of poetry in the 
College of the Sorbonne, and also elected a deputy. In 
184, G. was wimitted a member of the French Academy. 
Among his chief works are, Notices Politiques et Litte- 
ruires sur l'Allemagne (1834); Cours de Littérature Dra- 
matique (4 vols, 1843); Essais de Littérature et de Mo- 
rale (2 vols. 1814); and Tableau de la Littérature au 
l6me. Sicclz, suivi d^ Etudes sur la Littérature du Moyen 
Age et de la Renaissance (18562). D. April, 1873. 

Girard’ Manor, in /'ennsylvania, a post-office of 
Schnylkill co. 

Girardon, (ze rang.) FRANGOIS, a French sculptor, 
B. at Troyes in 1628. He was greatly encouraged by Louis 
XIV., and, among other works, executed the equestrian 
statue of that monarch, which was thrown down and de- 
stroyed by the revolntionists in 1702. He p. in 1715. 

Girards’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a b. O. of Schuylkill co. 

Girasol, Girasole, u. Fr. girasol; It. girasole, 
from girare, to turn, and sole, the sun; Lat. sol.) (Bot.) 
The Turnsole, or heliotrope. — Johnson, 

(in.) A milk-white or bluish opal, which presents 
bright hyacinth-red and yellow reflections, when turned 
towards the sun or auy strong light. — Worcester. 

Gird, (gerd,)v. d. (mp. and pp. GIRDED, GIRT.) [A. S. 
gyrdan, to surround, to encircle.) To bind by sur- 
rounding with any flexible substance, as with a twig, a 
cord, or a bandage of cloth; as, to gird on a sword, to 
gird on warlike harness. 

—To surround; to encircle; to enclose; to encompass. 

His easy steps girded with snaky wiles.” — Milton. 

—To put on; to invest; to clothe; to habit. 

* Girt with omnipotence.” — Milton. 

a S. gyrd, a rod.) To jibe; to reproach severely; to 
ash; to vituperate. 

“ Being moved, he will not spare to gird the god." — Shaka. 

r. n. To gibe; to jeer; to make a scornful jest; to ut- 
ter severe sarcasms, 

“ This error at which our critics gird.” — Drayton. 

—n. A twitch or pang. 

“ The checks and girds of conscience." — Goodman, 

—A sneer; a surcasm; a gibe, 

* I thank thee for that gird." — Shake. 

Gird'er, n. [From A. S. gyrdan, to bind.) (Arch. and 
Civ. Eng.) A nume given to long beams of wood aud 
iron, that are thrown across openings of considerable 
span, to support floors and the roadway of bridges. G. 
are uf two kinds, simple and framed ; the former being 
merely wooden beams, or beams of cast or wrought-iron; 
while the latter are beams of the above materials made 
of several pieces, put together in such a manner ‘that 
they may be capable of offering a greater resistance to 
excessive pressure than a simple @. could exert. The 
depth and width of all G. must be pruportioned to the 
greatest weight that is likely to be thrown on them, 
that they may be able to offer the greatest possible re- 
sistance to its pressure, with the least possible quantity 
of material. The strength of a G. is augmented by add- 
ing to its depth rather than its width, as its capability 
of resistance increases directly as the width and as tlie 
square of its depth. If, for example, a beam that is 3 
inches wide and 6 inches deep will beara certain weight, 
a beum that is twice as wide will bear twice that weight; 
while one that is twice as deep will bear four times as 
much, and one that is twice as wide and twice as deep, 
eight times as much. The longer it is the greater will 
be ita flexibility ; or in other words, if two beams of the 
same width and depth, but of which one is twice as long 
us the other, be supported at the ends having equal 
weights suspended from their centres, the longer beam 
will exhibit a greater amount of deflection than the 
shorter one, — the capability of resistance in G. of all 
kinds being inversely as the length. The manner in 
which the weight is thrown on a beam has considerable 
influence on its power of resistance. Thus a beum will 
not bear half as much, if all the weight be collected at 
its centre, as it will if the weight be distributed equally 
along its length. Beams will also bear a greater weight 
when their extremities are secured or loaded with a 
weizht of masonry, as in the case of G. stretching from 
wall to wall of a building, to support a floor. A dead 
uniform weight is less injurious to the power of re- 
sistance that a G. can exert, than a weight which is in 
motion; bnt it is found that the power of resistance of 
a beam loaded with a dead weight decreases considerably 
when it has sustained that weight for a long period of 
time. The amount of weight that should be thrown on 
& G. under any circumstances should never exceed one- 
third the weight that would have to be applied in order 
to break it. G. should also be shaped in accordance 
with the conditions under which they are to be loaded. 
Thus the upper surface of a G. supported at both ends, 
that has to sustain a great weight at one point only, 
should be in the form of a parabola; while that of a 
beam supporting a uniform weight at all points, should 
be elliptic, the under surface being perfectly straight in 
both cases. Wrought- and cast-iron G. are made with 
flanges, or projecting edges of metal at the top and bot- 
tom. In cast-iron 6. the bottom flange must have a 
sectional area equal to six times the area of the top of 
the flange, as the power of cast-iron to resist compres- 
sion is about six times as great as its power to resist u 
drawing strain; but in wrought-iron G., on the contrary, 
the sectional area of the bottom flange need be only 
one half of that of the top flange, as the power of 
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wrought-iron to resist compression is only half a» mnch 
as its wer to resist tension. In other points, the 
strength of iron 6. varies in proportion to their depth. 

Gird’er, n. One who girds ; a satirist; a sarcastic person. 

Gird'ing, n. A covering; a binding or surrounding. 

Gir’dle, ». [A.8. , from gyrdan, to surround; 
Ger. gürteL] A band or belt; something tied around 
the loins. It was more or less in common use among sev- 
eral of the nations of antiquity. In Scripture, the gird- 
ing up of the loins is frequently alluded to as being 
practised by the Jews betore undertaking a journey. 
G. of sackcloth were also sometimes worn as tokeus of 
humiliation. Among the Greeks and Romans the G. 
wus a military ornament; and hence to deprive a soldier 
of his G. wasa mark of the deepest ignominy. The tunic 
of the Romaus was also fastened by a G. or belt about 
the waist, and it was regarded as very effeminate to ap- 
pene abroad with the tunic slackly or carelessly girded. 

lence girt came to denote diligence, activity, cleverness; 
and ungirt, idleness, effeminacy. The young women 
always wore a girdle, or zone, before marriage; and 
hence the phrase “ Zonam solvere virgineam " was some- 
times used to denote that ceremony. The G. worn by 
Venus was called “cestns.” Among the Romans the G. 
served also as a purse; and in England it was formerly 
the practice for bankrupts, or insolvents, to give up 
their G. in open court. 

Enclosure; circumference. 

Within the girdle of these walls." — aks. 

—Ramo as GRIDDLE, 9. v. 

(Jewelry.) The line encírcling a precious stone, where 

the setting clamps and holds it. 

v. a. To bind with a belt or sash; to gird. — To enclose; 
to shut in ; to environ; to surround. — To kill standing 
forest-trees by making with an axe an incision through 
both bark and alburnum, all the way round; — 4 usual 
mode ot preparing for the clearing of heavily timbered 
land. (U. 8.) 

Gir'dle-belt, n. A belt for clasping or tying about 
the waist. 

Gir'dleness, a promontory on the E. coast of Scot- 
land, abt. 2 m. 8. of Aberdeen. Its light-house is in Lat. 
579 5’ N., Lon. 2° 3' W. 

Gir'dler, n. One who girdles, as trees. 

—One who makes girdles, or belts for the waist. 

Gire, (jire,) n. Same as GYRE, q. v. 

Girgashites. [Heb. girgashith, those who arrive 
from pilgrimage.] A tribe of the ancient CANAANITES,q.T. 

Girgeh, (Jager) & large town of Upper Egypt, eap. 
of a prov. of the same name, and after Siout, the largest 
town of Upper Egypt. G. lies abt. 14 m. from the Nile. 
and 60 m. N.W. of Thebes. It has several mosques, a 
government cotton factory, and the oldest Latin cun- 
vent in Egypt. Lat. 37° 22/ N., Lon. 81° 5“ 2" E. 

Girgenti, (jéérjen’tee.) [Anc. Agrigentum, q. v^ A 
city of Sicily, cup. of a district of the same name, $8 m. 
8.8.E. of Palermo, in the Val di Mazzara, abt. 2 m. from 
the coast. The town stands on a hill, and commands a 
beautiful prospect, but is dirty and ill-built. The city has 
a fine harbor, (inconveniently distant from the town, and 
built in 1752,) aud is the principal port in Sicily for the 
shipment of sulphur. Lat. 37° 19^ 25" N., Lon. 13° 27“ 
E. Pop. 20,000, — The District, with an area of 1,200 
sq. m., has a pop. of 250,000, and is very fertile in corn, 
wine, olives, &c. Among the minerals may be men- 
tioned sulphur, salt, naphtha, and bitumen. 

Gir'kin, n. Same as GuUERKIN, q. v. 

Girl, ». fa. S. ceorl, u man, the word girl being former] 
common to both sexes. Cf. Gr. Kor, and Sansk. kany 
a girl, a daughter; from kan, to pve A female child; 
a young woman; sometimes familiarly applied to any 
unmarried woman. 

( Venery.) A roebuck of two years old.— Webster, 
Giri'h „ n. The state or time of being a girl. 
Girl'ish, a. Like a young woman or child; befitting a 

rl. 

isis to the youth of a female. 

Girl'ishly. adv. In the manner of a girl. 

GirlVishness, n. Quality of being girlish. 

Giro'det, ANNE Lovis, a distinguished French 
er, B. at Montargis, 1707; wns upil of 
Among his principal works are vm ion 2 1. 
A Scene from the Deluge; the Burial of Atala, . 
Me also painted Napolem receiving the Keys of Vienna; 
full-length portraits of the Vendean leaders, Bonchamp 
and Cuthelineau; and &. Louis in Egypt, which was bis 
last great work. He was a member of the Academy of 
Painting, and of the Institnte. D. 1824. 

Gironde, (zhe-rond',) in France, the name given to the 
river Garonne after it has received the Dordogne, at the 
Bec d'Ambez. It is 45 m. long, and from 2 to 6 m. wide. 

—A maritime dept. in the S. W. of France, bounded on the 
W. by the Bay of Biscay, on the N. by the dept. of 
Charente-Inferieure, on the E. by those of Dordogne 
and Lot-et-Garonue, and on the 8. by that of Landes, 
Area, 4,132 sq. m. It is watered mainly by the Garonne 
and the Dordogne, and by the Gironde. The surface of 
the land is in general flat; but in the E. there are some 
hills. The climate is temperate, and, except in the 
Landes or sandy tracts, which, however, occupy nearly 
all the W. half of the department, is healthy. In the 
E. and N.E. the soil is chiefly calcareous. Wine, in- 
cluding the finest clarets [see BokpzAUX (WINE or), ] iu 
the great product of the dept. Grain, vegetables, fruit, 
and hemp are also produced largely. On the W. coast, 
on the downs or sand-hills, there are extensive planta- 
tions of pine, from which turpentine, pitch, and char- 
coal are obtained. Manuf. lico, muslin, chemical 
products, pottery, paper, vinegar, brandy, &c. Chief 
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towns. Bordeaux (the cap.), Blaye, Lesparre, Libourne, 
Bazas, and La Réole. Pop. 132,947. 
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Giron’dists, ^. pl. [Fr. girondins.) (French Hist.) 
A political party during the great French Revolution 
(so named because its leading members were deputies 
for the department of the Gironde), was composed of the 


more moderate republicans, such as Vergninud, Brissot, | 


Ducos, Condorcet, Pétion, and many others, who played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the times. ‘Chey 
were called Brissotins, from Brissot. The G. at first 
were the dominant party in the assembly ; but, owing 
to their disgust at the massacres of Aug. and Sep., 1792, 


they rendered themselves obnoxious to the Montag- 


nards, who procured the arrest of 21 of their chief mem- 
bers, June 2, 1793. These prisoners were confined in 
the Conciergerie, and executed Oct. 31. 

Girons, (St.,) (rherong') a town of France, dept. Ar- 
loge, 22 m. E. of Foix. Manuf. Linens, woollens, and 
paper. Pop. 4,500. 

Girouette, (z t.) n. [Fr., a weather-cock.] One 
who veers about in his political views according to tho 
changing preponderance of parties; a time-server; a 
trimmer. 

Girt, (gert,) imp. and pp. of GIRD, q. v. 

Girt, v.a. To gird; to surround. 

The radiant line that girts the globe." — Thomson. 


Girt, Girth, v. a. [A.8.gyrdan, to surround.] The 


band or straps by which any burden on a horse's back | 
assing under his belly ; — specially 


is made fast, by 

applied to the SUR by which the saddle is fastened. — 
A circular banc ; the compass measured by a girth 
or enclosing ban 
animal, Kc. — A small horizontal beam, laid across 
other timbers to bind them together. 

—v. a. To bind or fasten with a girth; to gird; to girt. 

Gir’van, a town of Scotland. in Ayreshire, at the con- 
fluence of the Girvan River with the Irish Sea, 17 m. 8. 
of Ayr. Though having a commodious harbor, it is a 
very poor place. Pup 6,500. 

Gis-nrm', n. (Mil) A weapon shaped something like 
a scythe, from the back of which a short pike projected 
anteriorly, anciently borne by foot-soldiers, and car- 
ried at tlie end of a pole or staff. 

Gise, v. a. Same ns AGIST, q. v. 

Gis/mondite, Gis'mondine, n. (Min.) A native 
hydratet silicate of alumina, lime, and potash. Color 
white, grayish, reddish. Lustre splendent ; sp. gr. 2:265. 
Comp. Silica 35°38, alumina 27°23, lime 13:12, potash 

285, water 21°10. Occurs near Rome, Italy, and in the 
Val di Moto, Sicily. 

Gisors, (zhe-zore,)a town of France, dept. Eure, on the 
Epte, 33 m. N.E. of Evreux. Munuf. Woollens, calico, 
lace, an«1 cotton yarn. Pop. 4,000. 


ge; the circumference of a tree, an | 
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mission, — To pay or render, as thanks. To produce; 
to show; to send forth or exhibit; to emit, as heat or 
light. — To addict; to apply; to devote one’s self. — To 
resign; to yield; to pledge; to present. — To allow; to 
admit. 

** I give uot heaven for lost." — Milton. 

To give away, to alienate or transfer. To give back, to 
restore or return, To give forth, to publish or teH. 7% 
give over, to yield, quit, or cease; also, to attach to; to 
conclude lost. To give out, to proclaim or publish. — 76 
give up, to resign, to abandon, to deliver. 7% give way, 
to yield, to make room for. To give way, (Naut.,) to 
begin rowing, or to row with greater vigor than before. 

Give, v. n. To yield to pressure; to grow soft; to begin 
to melt; to thaw. 

* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber never gives." — Herbert. 

—To move; to recede; as, to give back. 

To give into, to go back, to give way. To give in to, 
to adopt; to embrace. 1b give over, to cease to act, or 
strive no more. To gire out, to cease, to yield. To give 
on, or upon, to open on, to overlook, to louk towards; as 
a room upon a public square, a porch, &. To give up, 
to cease from effort, to desist. 

Giv'en, p. u. Bestowed ; granted ; conferred; imparted. 
— Admitted or supposed. 

Giv'er, n. A donor; à bestower; a granter; one who 
imparts or distributes. 

Gives, ( ives,) n. pl. Sume ns Gyves, q. v. 

Gi vet, (zhe-va,) a fortified town of France, dept. Arden- 
nes, on the Meuse, 20 m. NE. of Rocroy, on the Bel- 
gian frontier. Manuf. Glue, sealing-wax, and leather. 
€. was fortified by Vauban. Pop. 6,146. 

Giv'in, in Jowa, a post-office of Mahaska co. 

Giv'ing,n. Act of conterring, bestowing, or impart- 
ing. — Allegation ; declared intention. — A gift; a bene- 
faction. 

Givors, (zhe-vor,) a town of France, dept. Rhone, 14 m. 
S. W. of Lyons. Manuf. Glass bottles, window-glass, 
and fine silks, G. is the centre of an extensive coal 
trade. Pp. 9,814. 

Gi'zeh. See Guzen. 

Giz'zard, n. [(Fr. gésier, allied to gosier, the throat; 
L. Lat. gigeria, gigerium.| (Zul.) The proper stomach 
of birds; its texture differs remarkably in granivorous 
and carnivorous birds, beiug thick iu the one and thin 
in the other. 

—Apprehension, or conception of mind. 


Their spiritual gizzards are too warm." — Hudibras. 
To fret the gizzard, to harass the imagination. — 
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GiIncier, ( ylàs'e-er,) n. [Fr., from Lat. glacies, ice.| The 


name given to an immense accamulation of snow and 
ice on the slope, or in a valley or ravine of a mountain, 
(Fig. 1161.) Glaciers are found in all parts of the globo 
where mountains extend above the line of perpetual 
snow, and all have the same general characteristics; but 


Fig. 1161. — GREAT GLACIER OF BUTE INLET, 


those of Switzerland have been more carefully examined, 
nnd more fully described, than those of any other coun- 
try. When snow accumulates in great masses it is found 
to consist of successive layers, more or less crystalline, 
which diminish in thickness as the depth increases. At 
n certain depth the snow, from the pressure, and from 
successive tliawings and freezings, passes into clear ice. 
The mass so formed, under the influence of gravity, 
gradually descends the slope of the mountain into a 
valley ; and in this manner some valleys, twenty miles 
long and three or four broad, are completely filled 
with ice to the depth of hundreds of feet. This im- 
mense mass, like a river of ice, continues to descend 
with a rate of motion varied by circumstances, until, as 
in the Alpine glaciers, it reaches a point sometimes as 
low as 4,000 feet below the line of perpetual snow, and 
the strange spectacle is presented of vast masses of ice 
protruded into the midst of fertile valleys, in the imme- 


L Estrange. 

Gla'brate, a. [Lat.glaber,smooth.] (Bot) Smooth, 

or becoming nearly glabrous from age.— Gray. 
Glab'rous, a. [Seeabove.] Smooth; free from hairi- 

ness, downiness; without any unevenness. 
Gla’eial, a. |Fr. from Lat. glacialis, fiom glacies, ice.] 

Consisting of ice; frozen; exceedingly cold; as, a gla- 

cial atmosphere. — Relating to glaciers; us, glacial phe- 

nomena. 

(Chem.) Presenting the appearance of glass, as crystals. 

Gla'cial Drift, n. (Grol.) Spread over much ot the N. 


diate vicinity of cultivated lands, or surrounded by ver- 
dant forests. From the large accessions of snow which 
glaciers receive in winter, it might reasonably be con- 
jectured that they must in time so increase in size as to 
break beyond their usual limits and overwhelm the cul- 
tivated country: but the warm atmosphere of the lower 
valleys into which they descend, tends to constantly 
diminish their bulk, thus furnishing a constant check to 
their encroachment upon them. — Motion of G. This is 
very gradunl, but more rapid in the summer than in the 
winter. The 6. of Aar in Switzerland appears to have 


Gist, (jist u. O. Fr. gite, abode, from gist, pp. of gésir, to 
lie; Lat. jacere.) The main point of an action at law; 
the poirat on which an action hinges. 


rue pith of a matter of any sort; as the gist of an 
arguinemt. 


Git. n. Sume as GEAT, q. v. 

Gith, n. [W. git^, corncockle 4 

Gittern, n. (Lat. cithara ; 
guitar or harp; a cithern. 

D. u. To play on the gittern. 

Git'tith, n. (Heb.] An instrument of music among 


(Bot) See NIGELLA. 
r. kithara.) A sort of 


the ancient Hebrews, of which no mention occurs, save 
in the service of the temple. Buxtory calls it a stringed 
instrument, and derives the name from Gath. a city of 
the Philistines, whence King David, on his return, 
brought it to Jerusalem Psalms viii., Ixxxi., and Ixxxiv. 
contain the name in their titles. and are supposed to have 
been specially composed for performauce on this instru- 
ment. 

Giugliano, (ju-le-ano) a town of S. Italy, 6 m. N. 
from Naples; . 10,000. 

Giugliano, Šan, a town of S. Italy, in the Val di 
Mazzara, 5 m. N.E. of Trapani. On an adjacent hill 
(anc. Mons Eryx) are the ruins of the temple of 
Venus, celebruted by Virgil, Polybius, &c. Pop. 11,500. 

Giulio Roma'no, or GivLio PiPPI, a celebrated 
Italian painter and architect, the most distinguished of 
the scholars of Raphael, was B. at Rome, in 1492 or 
1498. Atanearly age he became tlie pupil of Raphael, 
assisted him in several important works, and was chosen, 
with his fellow-scholar Penni, to complete several of his 
master’s unfinished frescoes in the hall of Constantine 
in the Vatican. In 1524, he entered the service of the 
duke of Mantua, rebuilt his palace, and decorated the 
interior with frescoes of the Rut of the Giants, and the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, considered his master-picces. 
The execution of these pictures was in great part left to 
his scholars. He founded u school of art at Mantua, and 
had among his pupils Primaticcio, Rinaldo Mantuano, 
and Pagni. D. at Mantua, 1546. 

Giurgevo, (ge-0or'ge-vo,) n fortified town and port of 
Wallachia, on the left bank of the Danube, 40 m. 8. of 
Bucharest, and opposite to Routschouk. G. is the most 
important town on the Wallachian side of the Danube, 
aud was taken from the Turks by the Russians in 1773, 
1811, and 1829, when its defences were levelled to the 
ground. In its vicinity the Russians were, in 1854, de- 
feated by the Turks. Pop. 15,000. 

Giust, n. Same as Joust, q. v. 

Giusto, (Jo to,) adv. [It., from Lat. justus.) (Aus.) In 
just, even, equal, or steady time. 

Give, v. a. (imp. GAVE; pp. GIVEN.) [A. S. gifan, gifian ; 
Ger. geben.) To bestow ; toconfer; to grant or transfer 
without requiring a recompense. — To transmit from 
one's self to another by hand, speech, or writing; to 
deliver; to impart ; to communicate. — To pay; to pass; 
to yield; to lend; to expose; to yield to the power of; 
as, to give one’s self for lost. — To grant; to allow; to 


portions of Europe and America, are found remarkable 
accuinulations of clays, sands, und gravels, sometimes 
stratified, sometimes piled rudely together, and contaiu- 
ing large and small blocks of stones, which also occur 
loosely scattered over the bare rock surface. The solid 
rocks underneath these deposits are often found scratched 
or polished, as if the overlaying material hadbeendragged 
or drifted along over it. Sometimes the deposits are in 
definite lines; and sometimes the heaps have definite 
forms. These deposits and effects are evidently the re- 
sult of the action of glaciers and icebergs, and the for- 
mutions are known by various names, as * Boulder Clay,” 
* Erratic Block Group," “ Diluvium," “ Drift," &c. (See 
ICEBERG, GLACIER.) The action of glaciers in producing 
drift is easily understood. The stones, sand, and other 
material arising from the disintegration of rocks on 
mountain sides full into the valleys, and are distributed 
through the mass of the forming glacier. Those at the 
sides and at the bottom of the glacier, pressed by the 
weight of the whole moving mass, grind upon the ground 
and rocks below, thus adding to the quantity of material 
moved, and leaving the rocks striated and polished. 
Where the glacier melts, these accumulations are de- 
posited or carried by the stream. Should the entire 
glacier melt away, the debris would remain as drift. 
When the glacier reaches the sea-coast, and advancing 
into the water breaks off as an iceberg, the broken por- 
tion may benr with it an immense mass of broken rock 
and mud. As the glacier is drifted away hy currents to 
warmer latitudes, the mass of rocks, mud, &c., will be 
gradually deposited on the sea bottom as the glacier 
melts, or left on the shoals and higher rocks where the 
glacier might strand, Thus may have been produced the 
various phenomena of G. D. They are often complicated 
in nature by subsequent elevations and denudations. In 
America the drift extends from the polar regions to abt. 
the 40th deg. of N. Lat. In the valleys of the Delaware, 
Susquehanna. and the Mississippi, it extends further 
southward. In Europe itis not found in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. In vertical range, tlie 
drift in America covers all the mountain peaks E. of the 
Rocky Mountains, except several hundred feet of the 
summit of Mt. Washington. 

GIa'cialist, n. One who attributes all the phenomena 
of the drift in geology to the action of ice during the 
glacial period ; un adherent to the glacial system. 

Glincin'tion, n. The act of turning into ice. — That 


permit; to afford; to supply; to furnish; as, to give 
way, to give place. — To empower; to license; to com- 


which is formed by freezing; ice. — The process of form- 


ing glaciers. 
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been moving at the rate of about 375 ft. annually ; some 
others have been observed to move, during the summer, 
3 or4feet per day. The average motion may perhaps 
Le given as from 8 to 16 inches per day. Various theo- 
rics have been advanced to account for this motion. By 
some it is attributed to the force arising from the expan- 
tion of freezing water in the pores and crevices of the 
wass ; others attribute to it a semi-fluidity that enables 
it to flow down the valley as a viscous substance, like 
partially melted pitch would flow. The researches of 
‘Tyndall and Faraday show that ice muy be plastic with- 
out being viscous, and that the motion of the G. may be 
the result of the minute fracture and regelation of the 
ice particles, which move as if they were sand, contin- 
ually thawing and re-freezing. Glaciers from valleys 
running into each other may unite; the tributary glac- 
iers welding themselves together to form a trunk G. The 
main valley and its tributaries are often sinuous, and 
the tributaries must change their course to unite with 
the trunk. The width of the valley often varies, and 
the G. is forced through the narrow gorges, widening 
after it passes them. The centre of the G. moves more 
quickly than the sides, and the surface more quickly 
than the bottom; the point of swiftest motion, following 
the eame law as that observed in the flow of rivers, shift- 
ing from one side of the centre to the other. as the flex- 
ure of the valley changes. The masses of rock-fragments, 
mud, and sand that glaciers push before them, or carry 
on their surface (see Gracia DRIFT), are called moraines, 
Lateral moraines are formed from the débris which loads 
the G. along its edges; medial moraines are formed on a 
trunk glacier by the union of the lateral moraines of its 
tributaries; and terminal moraines are formed from the 
débris carried by the G. to its terminus and there de- 
posited. When subjected to a strain, a G. does not yield 
by stretching, but by breaking, and thus originates the 
crevasses that are found on its surface. Marginal crev- 
asses are caused by the oblique strain consequent upon 
the more rapid motion of the center, transverse by the 
passage of the G. over the summit of an incline; and 
longitudinal by pressure from behind and resistance in 
front, causing the mass to split at right angles to the 
pressure. Moulins are formed by deep cracks intersect- 
ing glacier rivulets. The water descending such cracks 
scoops out a shaft, sometimes many feet wide und hun- 
dreds of feet deep, into which the cataract plunges with 
a sound like thunder. Glacier-tables are large, isolated 
masses of rock, that, resting on the G., protect the ice be- 
low until the melting away of the surface about them 
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Yeaves them poised on the top of a column of ice. For 
effects of glaciers, see GLACIAL DRIFT. The smoothed, 
rounded, and striated rock surfaces, gravel deposita, 
long trains of gravel and sand, isolated rocks or boulders, 
&c., are glacial phenomena that indicate a time not dis- 
tant, geologically speaking, when a large part of the 
temperate region of the northern hemisphere was sub- 
ject to glacial action. Glaciers exist among the Hima- 
laya Mountains ona grand scale, and in high Arctic Inti- 
tudes, where the snow-line comes down to the sea-level, 
they form apparently deep, unbroken sens of ice, extend- 
ing over vast tracts of country, sloping towards the 
coast. At the shore, large fnasses ure constantly being 
detached and floated away as icebergs. (See ICEBERGS.) 
The great Humboldt G. described by Dr. Kane, on the 
coast of Greenland, is about 45 in. wide where it reaches 
thesea. The structure and motion of glaciers have been 
l investigated by Rendu, Agussiz, Forbes, and 
yndall. 

@lacieres, (olaryd res.) n. pl. Er] (Geol.) Caves 
full of ice. They are found chiefly in the Alpine moun- 
tains, and are unconnected with any glacial system. They 
are found when the mean temperature of the surface of 
the earth is above the freezing point, and are from 50 to 
200 feet below the surface. They thus furnish excep- 
tions to the rule that the temperature increases from 
the surface toward the centre of the earth. 

Gla‘eis, n. (Fr., froin L. Lat. glatia, possibly from Ger. 
glatt, smooth, or from Lat. glacies, ice, from its smooth- 
ness] A place rendered slippery by wet falling on it, 
and being frozen over. — Au easy, insensible slope. 

(Fort.) Theinclined plane or slope that extends from 
the exterior of the covered way towards the open coun- 
try (see Fig. 749). The crestof the glacis is about seven 
or eight feet above the terreplein of the covered way, 
which coincides with the natural level of the soil sur- 
rounding the fortifications. The slope itself extends 
about 150 feet from the covered way, having an inclina- 
tion of one foot in twenty, or thereabouts, from the 
crest of the work to the natural surface of the ground. 
The glacis covers the masonry or rivetments of that 

art of the rampart which forms the scarp of the 

itch, and serves to hide it from the batteries of the 
enemy. It also conceals soldiers who are in the covered 
way from the view of the investing force, and protects 
them from their fire. A banquette is usually constructed 
in the covered way at the foot of the interior of the 
glacis, which enables the besieged to pour a fire of 
musketry from theuce on any party engaged in the con- 
straction of field-works and approaches, or advancing 
to the assault of the fortress. 

Glad, a. [A. S. glaed, glad; Ger. glatt, bright, joyful, 
smooth.) Affected with pleasure. or moderate joy; 
moderately happy; pleased; exhilarated; rendered 
cheerful or joyous; — said of persons. and followed by 
of, at, or with, before the cause of joy. — Wearing the 
appearance of joy; wearing n gay appearance; showy : 
bright; affording or imparting pleasure; cbeering; ex- 
hilarating; pleasing ; expressing gladness or joy; excit- 
ing joy. 

—"v. vi To affect with pleasure; to cheer; to gladden; to 
exhilarate. 

The julce that glads the heart of man.“ — Pope. 

Glad’bach, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the river 
Niers, 6 m. N.E. of Mühlhei Manuf. Linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods. Pop. 4.755. 

Glad'den, v.a. To cheer; to please; to exhilarate; to 
comfort ; to enliven ; to gratify. 

—r.n. To rejoice; to be glad. 

GIad'dening, p.a. Cheering; exhilarating. 

Glad'der, n. One who cheers or exhilarates. 

Glade, n. [Probably from Icel. glaedda, gloetha, to 
brighten, pp. gloedt, lighted up.] An opening in a wood, 
through which light may shine; any green clear space 
or opening in a wood, — An opening or passage made 
through a wood, by lopping off the branches of the trees. 

Contr. of EVERGLADK, J. v.] A place left unfrozen in a 
ake, pond, or river; also a patch of smooth ice, as con- 
N from the rough or uneven ice around 
t. (U. 8.) 

Glade, in Pennsylvania, a township of Warren co. ; pop. 
abont 698, 


Glade Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Butler | 


co., on Glade Creek, about 22 m. N. of Pittsburg. 

Gla der, Gla'den, n. (Lat. g/adius, a sword, or from 
Eng. glade, us being the character of vegetation in the 
Bree] (Bot.) A general name for all gladiate, 
or sword shaped plants, springing up with a broad, 
blade-like leaf; sword-grass. — Gray. 

Glade Run, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Preston co. 

Glades, in Tennessee, a post-office of Morgan co. 

Glades borough, in N. Carolina, a post-office of 
Randolph co, 

Gla:les'borough, in Virginia, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

Glades Spring, in Virginia, a villageof Washington 
co., about 12 m. E. N. E. of Abington. 

Glades' ville, iu Tennessee, a post-office of Wilson co. 

Glades ville, in W. Virginia, u P. O. of Preston co. 

Gla‘diate, u. [ Fr. gladic, from Lat. gladius, a sword. 
( Bot.) Sword-shaped ; resembling the blade of a swo; 
in form, as the leaf of the sedge. — Gray. 

Gladiator, n. [Lat. a swordsman, from gladius, a 
sword.] (Homan Hist.) A name applied to those per- 
sons who, without quarrel, fought with each other in 
the public arena, for the amusement of the public. 
The custom originated in Etruria, where such fights 
took the place of the human sacrifices, which bad pre- 
viously been customary at the funeral ceremonies of 
distinguished persons, but it spread rapidly throughout 
Italy, und in Capua especially became an established 
amusement of the populacs. The first appearance of 
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the gladiatorial games (munus gladiatorius) in Rome, 
was B. C. 265. They soon became so popular, that in 
the imperial times they had become one of the favorite 
amusements of the peuple, and were lavishly bestowed 
upon them by such wdiles, prsetors, consuls, and em- 
perors, as wished to gain, or to retain the favor of tlie 
populace. B. c. 183, at the funeral of Quinctius Varro, 
120 gladiators fought to the death, and Augustus de- 
creed that this number should never be exceeded ; but 
before his time even still greater numbers bad appeared 
upon the arena. and the number of combatants was 
greatly increased under the emperors Caligula, Clau- 
dius, Nero, Trajan, Adrian, and mmodus, tbe last of 
whom appeared himself in the character of G. in the 
arena. Under Trajan, gladiatorial fights and combats 
of wild animals, (the latter often conjoined with the 
former,) were kept up for 123 days, during which time 
11,000 beasts were slain, and over 10,000 G. fought. In 
ancient times, the Forum was the usual place for such 
spectacles; but on occasions of burial, they were fought 
immediately in front of the funeral pyre by gladiators, 
thence called Bustuarit. In later days, amphitheatres 
were erected. The G's were originally slaves, for the 
most part captives in war. They were maintained and 
drilled in bands (familie) at Rome and other cities, 
particularly at Capua and Ravenna, in special establish- 
ments (luli gladratorii), under the charge of overseers 
(lunistæ), some of whom made it a profitable business 
by the hire or sale of G.'s, and others stood at the same 
time in the pay of wealthy politicians, to whom the pos- 
session of large numbers of G.'s was something more 
than a matter of mere amusement. Thus Clodius and 
Milo carried on their contest through G.'s. Cæsar at 
Capua had over 5,000 of them in his pay, against whom 
Pompey was first obliged to defend himself, at the out- 
break of the civil war. Though the G.’s were at first 
only armed with swords, yet in later days, many differ- 
erent kinds of them were distinguished according to 
their mode of fighting, armor, &c. The mirmillo was 
armed with a buckler and a short sword, and bore on his 
casque the figure of the fish mirmillo, whence his name ; 
— tlie retiarius, who fought against him, had a trident 
inthe right hand, and in the other a net, with which he 
strove to entangle the hend of his opponent; — the esse- 
darius, who fought from n chariot (essedum) ; — the 
audabates, or equestres, who fought on horseback ; — the 
bestiarii, who fought with wild beasts, &c. The games 
were announced iu advance by means of placards (Li- 
belli), and usually began with blunted wenpons, but with 
the excitement of the multitude, these were thrown 
aside, and the G. fought for life. When a G. was se- 
verely wounded, he threw down his arms and remained 
at the mercy of the conqueror, who killed him unless 
the spectators opposed it; if they raised their hands, 
turning the thumb downwards, it wab a sign that they 
wished his life spared ; but if they raised the thumb, he 
was slain. The arrival of the emperor was also a signal 
of mercy to the vanquished. After 3 years of service, 


the gladiators were allowed to retire from the arena, in 
token of which discharge, they were presented with a 
wooden foil (rudis) and a palm of silver. These cruel 
sports, after a continuance of over 600 years, were inter- 
dicted by Constantine the Great, 4. b. 326; but they were 
not finally abolished until the time of Honorius, a. D. 402. 
The ancients have left us sundry beautiful statues of 
gladiators, the two most celebrated of which are the 
Borghese Gladiator, and the Dying Gladiator, both at 
Rome. 

Gladiato’rial, Gladiato’rian, a. [Lat. gladia- 
torius.) Pertaining to gladiators, or to the ancient 
combats of men in the Roman arena, 

Glad iatorship, u. Conduct or quality of a gladiator. 

Glad iatory, u. [Lat. gladiatorius.|]  Gladiatorial ; 
having reference to the combats of gladiators. 

Gladiolus, n. (Lt., dim. of gladius, a sword.) (Bot.) 
The Gladiole, a genus of plants, order Jridacex. They 
are bulbous plants, with large and showy flowers, some 
of which are commonly called corn-flag. The numerous 
varieties cultivated in modern gardens are the results 
of intercrossing of some African species, especially of G. 
natalensis, floribundus, and cardinalis. 

Glad'ly, adv. With pleasure; joyfully; willingly ; 
cheertull y ; as, * everybody will gladly see you.” Blount. 

Glad'ness, u. (See Giav.) State of being glad; joy, 
or à moderato degree of exhilaration; cheerfulness ; 
satisfaction ; cheer of mind. 

Glado’va. [Turk. Fet-Islám.] A town of Servia on the 
Danube, situate immediately below the “ Iron Gate," 
and the principal station of the Danube Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. It is a mere collection of wretched huts. 

Gladsome, (glad'sum.) a. (Giad and some.) Pleased ; 
joy!ul ; cheerful ; exhilarated; cheerful. 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend. Dryden. 

Cause of joy or gladness; pleasing; as, “ gladsome day." 

"rior. 

Glad’somely, adv. In a gladsome manner; with joy; 
pleasurably. 

Glad’someness, n. 

leasure of mind. 

Gladstone, WILLIAM Ewart, an English statesman, 
orator, and author, B. at Liverpool, 1809, the son of Sir 
John Gladstone, Bart., au eminent merchant of that 
place. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church Coll., 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1831. Mr. G. entered par- 
liament in the following year, where he quickly distin- 
guished himself by his splendid oratorical and forensic 
powers. In 1535 he was appointed, by Sir R. Peel, Under- 
Sec. of State for the Colonies, and in 1841 Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade and a privy-councillor. In 
1846, he ably supported his chief's great measure for the 
repeal of the Corn laws. In 1847, Mr. G. was returned 
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Joy, or moderate exhilaration ; 
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to parliament by the university of Oxford, whieh he 
continued to represent until 1865. In 1852, under Lord 
Aberdeen’s “Coalition” ministry, he accepted office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and held the same post 
subsequently in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. In this ca 
pacity he proved himself to be the ablest financial min 

ter England had known, and warmly supported Mr, 
Cobden’s commercial treaty with France. After the 
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death of Lord Palmerston, Mr. G. became leader of the 
House of Commons, retaining the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer in Earl Russell's second administration. On 
the retirement of the Derby cabinet in 1869, Mr. G. suc- 
ceeded to the helm of state as First Minister of the 
Crown. In 1869, he introduced a measure for the dis- 
solution of the establishment of the Irish Church, 
which passed into law after a prolonged and obstinate 
resistance on the side of the Conservative party. In 
Feb., 1870, the Gladstone cabinet also introduced a meas- 
ure before parliament for the modification and adjust- 
ment of the Irish land question. In his private capa- 
city, Mr. G. is highly esteemed, and he has acquired ce- 
lebrity as an orator and author. His first work, entitled 
The Church considered in its Relations with the State, was 
pM in 1840. In 1851, he wrote his celebrated 
etter to Lord Aberdeen on Neapolitan State prosecu- 
tions and prisons, which evoked a burst of indignation 
throughout Europe, and caused England and France to 
withdraw from all intercourse with the govt. of King 
Ferdinand. In 1858, there appeared from his pen 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. In 1874 he 
retired from office, and in the same year caused a 
great sensation in the polemical world by his Vatican 

ecrves: their Bearing upon Civil Allegiance ; in which 
he denies the supposed claim of the Pope to the supreme 
allegiance of the Roman Catholics in matters of civil 
right and political conscience. In April. 1880, upon the 
dissolution of the Tory ministry under Beaconstield, G. 
was again placed at the head of the new Cabinet. See 
Smith's Life of G. (Lond., 1880). 

Glad’wyn, Glad'don, n. (A. S. dd, and wine, 
friend.) (Bot) See Inis. 

GInd'wyn,in Mich. an E cent. co.: area, abt. 570 sq. m. 
River. Titibrawassee. | Surface, generally level. 

Gla'gerite, n. (Min.) Sumens II ALLOYSITE, q. r. 

Glair, n. 0. Fr. glaire and clair, the white of an egg, 
a clear thing, from Lat. clarus, clear. See Ctram.| The 
white of au egg, or any viscons transparent substance 
resembling it. 

—A kind of halberd.— Johnson. 

—v. a. To smear with the white of an egg; to varnish. 

Glair’eous, a. Having resemblance to the white of 
an egg. 

GInir'ine, n. A glairy, filmy substance seen on the 
surface of some thermal waters. 

Glair’y, a. Like glair, or partaking of its qualities. 

Glaive, n. Same as GLAVE, 9. v. 

Gla'ma, n. |Gr.; Lat. glamia.] (Med.) Same as Lie 
PITUDO, q. t. 

(Zul.) A species of camel. — Hill. 

Glam mis, « village of Scotland, 5 m. S.W. of Forfar. 
Near it is Glammis Castle, in which is still shown the 
chamber in which Malcolm IL was assassinated, 1034. 
It was one of the castles of Macbeth, and gave him his 
hereditary title of Thane of Glammis. 

*' Glammia, I am, and Cawdor, the greatest — is behind." — Saks. 

Glamor’gan, a co. of 8. Wales, England, bounded 8. 
by the Bristol Chanael, and surrounded on the other 

des by the counties of Brecon, Monmouth. and Carmar- 
then. In the S. the land forms the beautiful vale of Gla- 
morgan, but rises rapidly to the N., becoming mountain- 
ous and picturesque. The co. has an area of 792 sq. m., 
and is watered by che Tuff, Towey. Rhymney, Avon, 
Neath, and some other rivers of less importance. The 
mineral produce is considerable, consisting of coal, lime- 
stone, lead, and copper; some of the largest jron-works 
and smelting-houses in Wales are to be found at Abere 
dere, Dowlnis, Neath, Swansea, and Merthyr Tydvil 
Cap. Cardiff. Pup. (1831 )511,672. 

Glamour, (gla'imóór,) 2 onda from Icel, glámeggdr-] 
A species of witchery cast over the eyesight, making 
things appear different from their real aspect; & spell ; 
as, she cast a glamour over him. 

Glance, n. (Ger. glanz, gloss, brilliancy; Icel. gloa. to 
shine; Dan. glands. splendor, lustre. Allied to GLISTEN, 
q.v.] A sudden shoot of light or splendor. 

How fleet is the glance of the mind!" — Comper. 
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A glimpse or sudden look; a rapid or momentary view | 
or cast; a snatch of sight; as, to glance over a paper. 
She never sem d to cast a glance on me." — Harte. 


(Min.) A term often applied in popular language, and 
also by mineralogists, to a numerous order or family of 
minerals, of which Galna (q. v.) or lead-G. may be re- 
garded asa type. All of them are metallic, and many 
of them are known by names indicating the metal which 
is their principal constituent, as silver-G., G. copper, &c. 

—v.n. [Ger. glänzen; Gr. glansso.] To shoot or dart a ray 
of light or splendor. 
„Let random influences glance, 
Like light on many a si ivered lance." — Tennyson. 
—To dart aside; to fly off in un oblique direction; as, a 
glancing arrow. 
“ The jest did glance away from me." — Shaks. 
—To look with a sudden, rapid cast of the eye; to takea 
hasty glimpse; to snatch a momentary view. 

. sit n, and sigh and glance ; then dance in, and kiss.” 
They ait eae xe z ‘Sir J. Suckling. 
To hint; to cast a word or passing reflection; to censure 

by oblique hints; — sometimes preceding a£. 
“How canst thou . .. glance at my credit with Hyppolita ? “Shake. 


—To twinkle; to be only momentarily visible; to move 
quickly and transiently. 
“The trip of those small glancing feet." — Macaulay. 
—v. a. To shvot or dart suddenly or obliquely ; to cast the 
eye nimbly for a moment. 
“ Glancing an eye of pity on his losses." — Shake. 


Glance'-conl, n. ANTIIRACITE, g. v. 

Glance'-cobnlt, n. (in.) Sume as COBALTINE, Q. v. 

Plano copper, n. (Min.) Chalcocite, or sulphuret 
of copper. It is of metallic lustre, blackish lead-gray 
color, often tarnished with blue or green. Sp. gr. 5°5 to 
68. Comp. Sulphur 2X2, copper 798. Occurs in fine 
crystals in Cornwall, Eng., Bristol, Conn., and in many 
other localities. 

Glan'cingly, adv. By glancing; in a glancing man- 
ner; transiently. 

Gland, n. [Lat. glans, glandis, the nut-like fruit of for- 
eign trees; allied to Gr. balanos, uu acorn; Ar. ballüt; 
Hind. Hut.] (Anat.) A small, round, oval, or oblong 
body; a small organ secreting a fluid of some special 
nature. — Though we style all glands as small, such is 
not in fzxct the case, as some are of considerable size, to 

which the term of organ is generally applied. Of this 
nature i. s the liver, which, as far as it is a secreting sub- 
stance, Mis a gland; so also is the pancreas, the spleen, 
and the kidneys. It is customary, however, to describe 
such parts as organs. and confine the word gland to those 
small beodies, mauy of them too minute for common ob- 
servatioen, but which yet perform most important func- 
tions im the animal economy. Of these are the system 
of salivrary glands, situated beneath the tongue, the jaw, 
and in the cheeks, and without the secretion of which | 
we should be unable to taste or enjoy our food; the per- 
spiratory glands. an immeuse congeries of minute glands 
lying below the skin, each one furnished with a spiral 
tube or duct, that apens out on the surface of the cuti- 
cle at what are called the pores, and discharge through 
these mouths the perspiration which they ure constantly 
collecting to pour out, and not only keeps the skin 
healthy by that means, but at the same time carries off 
the refuse moisture from the body by that ingenious 
plan. When from any cause these glands do not pour 
ont their fluid, the skin loses all its healthy properties, 
both asa breathing «pparatus and as an organ of feel- 
ing. (See PERSPIRATION, INsENSIBLE.) The lachrymal 
and lymphatic glands have already been described under 
Eye and Digestion, q. v. There are still mauy other 
single glands and systems of glands, such as the thyroid 
in the neck, the seat of goitre, the mesenteric glands of 
the abdomen, &c. Dr. Carpenter very well exhibits the 
commencement of the progressive complication which 
is observed in most of the glandular structures occurring 
in man and the higher animals in the accompanying 
diagrum (Fig. 1163), where A represents a portion of the 
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proventriculus of a falcon, in which follicles formed by 
simple inversion occur, while Brepresents a gastric gland 
from the middle of the human stomach, and C a atill 
more complicated form, produced by the follicles doub- 
ling upon themselves, taken from near the pylorus. 
Whatever be the complexity in the general arrange- 
ment of the elements of a gland in the higher animals, 
these elements are always found to resolve themselves | 
into follicles or tubuli, which enclose the trne secreting 
cells. The Lymphatic glands belong to a different class 
of structures, and will be described under LYMPHATIC 
System. 

(Med. and Surg.) The lymphatic glands are subject to 
enlargement from acute inflammation and abscess, usu- 


ally in consequence of irritation of the part from which 
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their lymphatics spring, as in the case of scarlet fever, 
in which the glands of the throat are affected; in gonor- 
rhe, the glands of the groin, &c. The tceatment of 
such abscesses belongs to the ordinary principles of sur- 
gery. (See ABSCESS.) A much more troublesome affec- 
tion of the glands is the slow, comparatively painl 

at first dense solid swelling which they undergo in Scroft 
ula, which tends very slowly, if at all, to suppuration, 
and sometimes remaius for years. In Syphilis and Can- 
cer there are also enlargements of the lymphatic glands. 
Scrofulous or tubercular disease of the mesenteric glands 
in children constitutes Tubes mesenterica. . 

(Bot.) A wurt-like swelling of various forms found on 
the surface of plants, or at the base or apex of their 
hairs. Lenticular glands are brown oval spots found 
upon the bark of many plants, especially willows, indi- 
cating the points from which roots will appear if the 
brauch be placed in circumstances favorable to their 
production. They are, in fact, nothing but protuber- 
ances formed by the pressure upon the epidermis of sub- 
jacent roots attempting to pierce through it. 

( Mach.) The cupped collar, lined with brass, which en- 
circles the piston, or air-pump rod, of a steam-engine 
where it passes through the cylinder cover; it is intro- 
duced for the purpose of holding oil or tallow for the 
lubrication of the working parts, aud for compressing 
the packing of the stuffing-box upon which it is screw: 
down. The term is generally applied in the sense of a 
joint holding lubricating fluid, with tight packing. 

Glan'dered, a. Suffering from glanders, as a horse. 

Glan‘ders, n. [From gland.) (Farriery.) A disease 
of the mucous membrave in horses, in which the glands 
beneath and within the lower jaw are enlarged. 

Glandiferous, a. [Lat. glandifer — glandis, and 
Jeru, to bear or produce.) Bearing acorns or fruit; pro- 
ducing nuts or mast; as, glandiferous trees. 

Glan‘diform, n. [Lat. glans, an acorn, and forma, 
form.) Iu the shape of a gland or acorn; resembling a 
gland. 

Glan‘don, a harbor of Ireland, co. of Cork, abt. 3 m. 
W. of Rose Bay. It is abt. 1 m. wide by 3 m. in length. 

—A village of Ireland, co. of Cork, abt. 2 m. above the 
mouth of the harbor. 

Glan'dore, a harbor of Ireland, co. of Cork, abt 34 m. 
S.S. W. of Cork. Lat. 51° 35/ N., Lon. 9° 5’ W. 

A town of Ireland, co. of Cork, on a harbor of the same 
name. 

€Gland'ulnr, a. Containing glands; consisting of 
glands; pertaining to glands; covered with hairs bearing 
glands on their tips, as certain plants. 

Glandula tion, n. [Fr.] (Bot.) The situation and 
structure of the glands in plants. 

Glaudule, (gu) n. (Fr.; Lat. glandula.) A small 
gland or secretory vessel. 

Glanduliferous, a. [Lat. glandula, and ferra, to 
bear.) Bearing glands. 

Glan’dulose, Glan'dulous, a. (Fr. glanduleuz, 
from L. Lat. glandulosus.| Containing glands; consist- 
ing of glands; pertaining to glands; glendular; as, 
* glandulous tumors.” — Arbuthnot. 

Glans, n. (Lat, an acorn.) (Bot) An inferior, dry, 
hard, indehiscent, one-celled, one or two-seeded fruit, 
produced trum an ovary of two or more cells, with one 
or more ovules in each cell; all of which, except one or 
two, becomes abortive in the progress of growth. The 
three layers constituting the pericarp are firmly cohe- 
rent and indistinguisbable, and the whole is more or less 
inclosed by that description of involucre which is called a 
cupule, The acorn aul the filbert are examples of this 
kiud of fruit. 

(Med.) Bronchocele; —a pessary ; —a suppository. 

(Anat.) The extremity of the penis and of the clitoris. 

Glaphy'ra, GLAPH’YRE, wife of Archelaus, high-priest 
of Bellona, at Comana, in Cappadocia, seduced Marc 
Antony by her beauty, and obtaiued from him the king- 
dom of Cappadocia for her sons, Sisenna and Archelaus. 
— Another G., grand-daughter of the above, married suc- 
cessively Alexander, son of Herod, Juba, king of Mauri- 
tania, and Archelaus, king of Judea, his brother-in-law. 

Glare, n. (Dau. glar; Icel. gler, glass; allied to Lat. 
clarus, and glond. See CLEAR and GLORY.) A bright, 
dazzling, overpowering light; clear brilliant lustre or 
splendor, that dazzles the eyes. 

* Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare.” — Byron. 

—A flerce, piercing, penetrating look. 

* A lion now he stalks with fiery glare. — Milton. 

A transparent viscous snbstance. — Sce Glan. 

—»v.n. To shine with a clear, bright, dazzling light. 

“ Behold this man in a fierce glaring light." — Addison. 
—To look with fierce piercing eyes. 
Look, how pale he glares!” — Shake. 

—To shine with ostentatious lustre; to present excessive 
brightness of appearance ; as, a glaring picture, a glar- 
ing dress. 

Glare, v.a. To shoot out, or cast forth, as a dazzling, 
overpowering light; us, her eyes glared at the suggestion. 

** Sereen'd in shades from day's detested glare.“ — Pope. 

—a. Polished to a degree that reflects light; hence, slip- 
pery, smooth; as, glare ice. 

Glar’eous, a. [Fr. glaireuz. See GLAIR.] Viscous, and 
transparent or white, like the white of an egg. 

Glar'iness, Glaringness, n. A brilliant, over- 
powering lustre. 

Glar'ing, p. a. Clear; open and bold; barefaced; no- 
torious; palpable; as, a glaring falsehood. 

Glaringly, adv. Openly; clearly; barefacedly ; no- 
toriously; in a glaring manner, 

Glarus, Glaris, (gla'roos,) a small canton of Switzer- 
land, lying between Lat. 46° 47/ and 47° 10’ N., and Lon. 
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8° 51’ and 9°16’ E., having N. and E. the cant. of St. Gall, 

S. E. and S. the Grisons, and W. Uri and Schwytz. Length 

N. to 8.27 m. Area, eq. m. G. is cold and moun- 

tainous, yet affords cattle, cheese, butter, orchards, an 

immense variety of rare plants, metals, crystals, medic- 
inal springs, petrifactions, and large slates. It consists 
of the valley of the river Linth and its affluents, and ex- 
cept on the N., is enclosed by high mountain ranges; 
the Dodi, at its 8. extremity, attaining an altitude of 

11,900 ft., being the highest summit in E. Switzerland, 

G. formerly belonged to the Convent of Seckingen, 

which enfeoffed it in 1299 to the House of Hapsburg. 

In 1352 it entered into the 8wiss Confederation, and ite 

last constitution, thoroughly democratic, dates from 

1836. Pop. 32,000, of whom about 27,000 are Protestants.— 

GLARUS, its capital, is situated near the Linth, 33 m. S. E. 

of Zurich, and 6 m. 8. of Lake Wallenstadt. Munuf. 

Printed cotton goods, muslins, woollens, and Schabzieger 

|, cheese. Pop. 6,500. N 

Glas eo, in New York, à post-village of Ulster co., abt. 
48 m. S. of Albany. 

Glas'cock, or Glass'eock, in Georgia, an E. co.; 
area, abt. 210 sq. m. Rivers. Ogeechee River and Rocky 
Comfort Creek. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Gibson. : 

Glas cow. a village of Upper Canada, co. of Waterloo, 
on Grand River, opposite Bridgeport; pop. about 100, 

Glin'serite, n. (Min.) Same as APHTHITALITE, 4. v. 

Glasgow, (glas'go,) the most important and populous 
manufacturing and commercial city of Scotland, in the 
co. of Lanark, on both sides of the Clyde, 42 m. E. by S. of 
Edinburgh. The old part of the city is badly built, dirty, 
and dark; but in the modern quarter the streets are 
large and filled with fine structures. The city contains 
many public buildings, among which the most celebrated 
is the cathedral of St. Mungo, a splendid specimen of 
Gothic architecture, begun in 1123, the Court-house, 
Royal Exchange,Trader’s Hall, Town-ITall, and the Royal 
Intirmary. G. contains a celebrated university, founded 
in 1450, which has a library of 60,000 vols., and possesses 
a museum of natural history, paintings, medals, anatom- 
ical preparations, &c. There are besides the Andersonian 
University, the College of Physicians, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, &c. Manuf. Cottons, bandana handkerchiefs, mus- 
lins, soap, cordage, flint-glass, cudbear, &c. G. is also 
noted for its ship-building and engineering establish- 
ments, chemical works, type-foundries, aud almost ev: 
kind of production in the mechanical arts. The Clyde 
is navigable for vessels drawing 7 or 8 ft. of water; and 
the wharves and docks afford extensive accommodation 
for vessels of every description. The origin of G. is gene- 
rally attributed to St. Mungo, who is said to have here 
founded, in 560, a. bishopric, afterwards erected into an 
archiepiscopal see. It was here that Watt first commenced 
to improve the steam-engine; und on the Clyde, the 
Comet, the first boat in Europe successfully propelled by 
steam, was launched in 1812, five years after the Cler- 
rears ba made her way up the Hudson. Fop. in 1881 

Glasgow, a seaport-town of Nova Scotia, co. of Pic- 
tou, on the East River, abt. 90 m. N.E. of Halifax. 

Glasgow, in Alabama, a village of Walker co. 

aom Dubs in Delaware, a post-village of Newcastle 

co., abt. 16 m. S.W. of Wilmington. 

GIns'go w, in [linois, a post - village of Scott co., about 
40 m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Glas’gow, in Jowa, a post-village of Jefferson co., abt. 
12 m. E. S. E. of Fairfield, 

Glas'gow, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Barren 
co., abt. 126 m. S.W. of Frankfort; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Glasgow, in Minnesota, a post-township of Wabashaw 


co. 
Glasgow. in Missouri, n post-village of Howard co., 
on the Missouri River, abt. 72 m. N.W. of Jefferson city; 


pop. abt. 1,200. 
Glasgow, in Ohio, a post-village of Columbiana co., 


abt. 6 m. N.W. of Wellsville. 
Glas'gow, iu Pennsylvania, a village of Beaver co; 
ip. abt. 160. 
Glas'gow Junction, in Kentucky, a post-office of 


Barren co. 

Glasgow, (Port.) See Port Guasoow. 

Glasnevin, a village and parish of Ireland, in Leins- 
ter, abt. 3 m. N.N.W. of the city of Dublin; pop. abt. 
1.226. 

Glasnevin, in Jowa, a village of Dubuque co., abt. 
25 m. W. N. W. of Dubuque. 

Glass, Jonx, founder of the religious sect of Glassites 
in Scotland, B. in Fifeshire, 1695; p. 1773. See GLAssITES, 

Glass, n. [A. S. glaes; L. Ger., D., G., Swed., and Icel., 
glas; O. Ger. glas. The A.S. is from glisian, and the O. 
Ger. from glizan, to glisten. The old Germans called 
amber glas or gles, and the word seems akin to Lat. 
glacies, ice. See GLACIER.] A hard, brittle, transparent 
substance, a compound of silica and an alkali. (See 
below, g Chem., Manuf., Hist.) 

—Anything made of glass; as, a small drinking vessel; a 
drinking-glass; a tumbler; as, a wine-gíass. 

“ Like a glass did break i' th’ rincing." — Shaks. 

—A mirror; a looking-glass; a reflector. 

“ The glass of fashion, and the mould of form." — Shake. 

A vessel to be filled with sand, for measuring time; an 
hour-glass; hence, by analogy, the destined time of 
man's life. 

She would not live the running of one glass." — Saks. 

—A telescope; a spy-glass; a lens. 


*' The moon. . . through optic glass the Tuscan artist views." 
Muton, 


—A barometer; a weather-glass; as, the glass is rising. 
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=pl. Spectacles; aids to the eyesight; as, the old lady 
wore glusses. 

The quantity of liquor that a glass vessel contains; as, 
a glass of water. 

(Chem.) The substance known as glass is, when chem- 
ically considered, a very variable compound. The dif- 
ferent qualities, however, agree in one particular; they 
belong to the class called insoluble salts, and have all 
one acid in common, namely silicic acid. This last sub- 
stance, usually simply called silex, is found in nature in 
the form of quartz, either crystallized or amorphous, as 
flint and as fine sand. In the last form it is naturally 
derived from the disintegration of granite and otlier 
rocks containing quartz, iu which, by atmospheric in- 
fluences and the prolonged solvent and mechanical ac- 
tion of water, the other ingredients have been washed 
&way, and the more indestructible quartz particles are 
left behind. This quartz possesses all the chemical pro- 
perties of an acid. It combines, like all other acids, 
with bases such as potash, soda, lime, magnesia, baryta, 
oxide of lead, and of all other metals, and forms a series 
of substances which, according to the adopted nomen- 
clature, are called silicates, in the same manner as the 
compounds of sulphuric and nitric acids with the same 
bases are called sulphates and nitrates. As all com- 
pounds of this class are called salts, the silicates are, 
when chemically considered, as well salts as the sulph- 
ates. The distinctionis of a physical and not of a chemi- 
cal nature; the silicic acid, being liqueflable not by 
"water but by heat, communicates this quality to all its 
salts with a few exceptions; and its compounds are 
therefore, as a rule, as insoluble as the nitrates are sol- 
uble. There are two other acids, boracic and phosphoric, 
which also form a large number of insoluble salts called 
borates and phosphates; and the chemist therefore re- 
cognizes also a borax or a phosphate glass; but in com- 
mon language, the name of glass is exclusively applied 
to the silicates. G. made with quartz and soda alone is 
of a brilliant lustre, aud easily fusible; but it has a 
bluish-green tint, and does not completely resist the ac- 
tion of sun and rain, which, in the course of time, tarn- 
ishes its brilliant, smooth surface. G. made with quartz 
and lime alone is much harder, not so easily fusible, and 
pereeuy colorless; it resists the action of sun and rain 

tter. The combination of the two has been found by 
experience to possess great advantages over either of 
them alone, except for special purposes. Potash is usu- 
ally added to promote the fusibility and colorless trans- 
parency of the compound, as the silicate of potash is 
still more fusible than that of soda, and is perfectly 
colorless. However, as it does not possess the brilliancy 
or lustre of the soda-glass, the quantity added must not 
be too large, as in that case the beauty of the product 
is impaired. Common window-G. is composed of silica 
69 parts, soda 13 parts, lime 13 parts, with a little alu- 
mina. Plute-G. contains 74 parts silica, 12 parts soda, 
5:5 parts lime, and 5-5 parts potash. Crown-G., for op- 
tical purposes, has no soda, ns that imparts to it à green- 
ish tinge, but contains 62 parts silica, 12-5 of lime, and 22 
of potash. Nint. G. is a double silicate of potash and oxide 
of lead, containing silica 52 parts, potash 13:67 parts, ox- 
ide of lead 33:28 parts. The oxide of lead increases its fusi- 
bility, renders itsofter, and grently increases its beauty 
and lustre. Burytaincreases its fusibility, and oxide of 
zinc also increases its brilliancy and refracting power. 
Boracic ucid is also sometimes substituted for a portion 
of the silicic acid. Flint-G. is used for ornamentu and 
table purposes, and in optical instruments. The cele- 
brated Bohemian G., so much valued in the laboratory 
for its hardness and infusibility, contaius the silicate of 
potash and lime in predominant proportions. The more 
fusible Bohemian G., which is used for ornamental pnr- 
poses, contains, in addition, a notable quantity of sili- 
cate of alumina.  Bottle-G. is a cheaper and commoner 
kind, being mostly composed of silicate of lime, and con- 
taining oxide of iron, which gives it its dark color. 
Some varieties of G., embedded in sand and heated 
nearly to the point of fusion, and then allowed to cool 
slowly. become converted into what is called Reaumur's 
porcelain, It is hard, white, opaque, and somewhat less 
fusible. The change is due to the crystallization of its 
silicates, and is known as devitrification. Fusion re- 
stores it to its original transparency. G. for the mann- 
facture of imitation gems contains a large quantity of 
oxide of lead, and often the borate of lead. It is called 
strass or paste, and is very soft, easily fused, and highly 
refractive. — Manuf. The materials are melted in pots 
of clay, which must be free from iron or lime. They 
are of two kinds, open like ordinary crucibles, nsed for 
common G, and closed at the top with an aperture in 
the side for flint-G. The pots are placed in a furnace, 
several on the sume platform, and each one opposite a 
small arched opening in the side of the furnace, through 
which the workman fills and empties it. They are now 
filled with the prepared materials, called frit, mixed 
with a proportion of broken glass called cullet, of the 
same quality as that to be made. When the material is 
melted, thoroughly mixed, and the impurities removed, 
if for plate-glass it is cast in large sheets on an iron 
table provided with a rim around the edge. These sheets 
are annealed by cooling them slowly in an oven or fur- 
nace, and then ground and polished. All ordinary kinds 
of G. are manutactured by the process of blowing. For 
this, the principal instrument used is an iron tube from 
4 to 5 ft. in length, with a bore of Ron oí an inch tol 
inch in diameter. This tube being heated, is introduced 
into the pot of fused G., and a portion of the metal 
gathered up. If a larger quantity is wanted, the first 
gathering is cooled, and another is made, and so on, un- 
til enough is accumulated for the article wanted. By 
blowing through the tube the plastic mass is expanded, 
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and by successive heatings and blowings it is fashioned 
as desired. Window G. is made in two ways: One is to 
blow a large globe of glass, which by re-heating and 


Fig. 1164. — EGYPTIAN GLASS-BLOWERS. 


twirling is flattened into a disc of uniform thickness. 
This is called Crown-G. The other is to blow a long 
cylinder of uniform diameter, which is then trimmed at 
the ends, cut open lengthwise with a diamond, heated 


and opened on a table into a flat sheet. Bottles, &c., 
having irregular shapes and ornamental figures, letters, 
&c., are introduced while soft into moulds, and expanded 
by blowing. All G. requires to be carefully annealed, 
otherwise it is liable to fly to pieces upon the slightest 
touch of any substance hard enough to scratch its sur- 
face. When melted bottle-G. is dropped into water so 
as to form pear-shaped drops, the instant a portion of 
the small end is broken off they crumble into a fine 
powder. This probably arises from the unequal tension 
of the layers caused by the sudden cooling of the out- 
side, while the insideof the mass is still hot. They form 
the well-known philosophical toy called Prince Rupert's 
drops. Many attempts have been made, and time spent 
in efforts to discover a m«ll-able G. M. de la Bastie 
(1876) claims to have discovered a method of rendering 
glass durable, which he terms verre trempé, or tempered 
G. It is done by means of n bath of melted wax, resin, 
nndoils. Itissaid that in the reign of Tiberius a flexible 
G. vase was exhibited, which on being bent could be re- 
stored to shape with a hammer, and that the emperor 
caused the inventor to be put to death or banished. 

G. Etching on. 'The art of producing designs upon 
glass, by the corrosive power of hydro-tiuoric acid. In 
order to effect this operation, the glass is covered with a 
thin ground of bees-wax ; the design is then drawn upon 
it with the needle, as in etching upon copper. Sul- 
phuric acid is afterwards poured on, and fluor spar or 
fluoric acid sprinkled on it. The hydro-fluoric acid, 
which is disengaged, acts powerfully upon the exposed 
portion of the glass, while fumes of fluo-silicic acid are 
liberated. After four or five hours the acid is removed, 
and the bees-wax removed from the glass with oil of 
turpentine. The glass is then found to be etched with 
the design required. The operation may be reversed by 
drawing the design upon the gluss with a mixture of 
bees-wax and turpentine, and then subjecting it to the 
action of hydro-fluoric acid. 

(Hist.) Nothing is known, with certainty, concerning 
the invention of glass, which dates from the earliest an- 
tiquity. The oldest specimens are Egyptian, and we 
possess specimens of opaque glass bearing the name of 
the queen Hatasu of the 15th dynasty, 1445 n. c. Trans- 
parent glass does not appear earlier in Egypt than the 
26th dynasty, about 750 n. c., when bottles were made 
of it. Under the Pharaohs, Egyptian glass seems to 
have been extensively exported to Greece aud Italy, and 
its reputation still continued under the Ptolemies, when 
the furnaces of Alexandria produced glass vases of num- 
berless shapes and considerable size. Egypt still retained 
the preéminence in the manufacture of G. under the Ro- 
mans, the sand of Alexandria being indisputable for the 
finest qualities; and it may be said that the art has 
never been extinct in that country, the Fatimite Caliphs 
having issued glass coins in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
and beautiful lamps of glass, enamelled on the surface 
with various colors, having been made in the 14th cent. 
Alter the Egyptians, the people of antiquity most re- 
nowned for glass were the Phoenicians, who were the 
legendary inventors. Certain of their merchants, it is 
said, returning in a ship laden with natron or soda, and 
having been compelled by stormy weather to land on a 
sandy tract under Mount Carmel, placed their cooking- 
pots on lumps of natron on the sand, which, fused by 
the heat of the fire, formed the first glass. Sidon, in- 
deed, was long celebrated for her glass-wares made of 
thesand brought down from Mount Carmel to the mouth 
of the river Belus, Although Josephus claims the in- 
vention of the art for the Jews, no remains of Jewish G. 
are known, and it is probable that the Jews were prin- 
cipally indebted for their supplies to the neighboring 
cities of Tyre and Sidon. Eveu in Greece itself, G. was 
by no means ancient. In the days of Homer it was un- 
known. Herodotus, indeed, meutions its employment 
for ear-rings, but these may have been of Phoenician 
fabric. It was called Ayalos, crystal or ice, and lithos 
chyte, or fusible stone. Aristophanes, 450 B. c., mentions 
glass or crystal vessels, and various inscriptions confirm 
its use, but its value was next to gold, which could 
hardly have been the case if it had been of native manu- 
facture. The glass-making art in Italy does not date 
earlier than the commencement of the Roman empire; 


and window-glass does not appear till about the 3d cent., 
A. D., the houses at Herculuneum, deetroyed in the reign 
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of Titus, being glazed with talc, and some doubt remain 
iug as to the use of glass for this purpose at Pompeii. 
Lactantius, in the 3d cent. A. D., und St. Jerome, 422 A. p., 
mention glass windows. Under the Romans, colored as 
well as white glass was extensively used. Most of the 
precious stones were successfully imitated in glass pastes, 
ut the most remarkable works in glass are the cameo 
vases, of which one of the most celebrated is the Port- 
land vase (Fig. 1165) 
in the Brit. Museum, 
a two-handled vessel 
about 10 inches high, 
of transparent dark- 
blue glass, coated with 
a layer ofopaque white 
glass, which has been 
treated as a cameo, the 
white coating having 
been cut down, so as 
to give on each side f 
groups of figures deli- 
cately executed in re- 
lief. The subject is the 
marriage of Peleus 
and Thetes, and the 
urn held the ashes of 
a member of the im- 
perial family of Sev- 
erus Alexander, who 
died 221-235 K. b. The 
Romans knew the use 
of soda and lead as 
fluxes for glass, and 
made both crown- and flint-glass. They made most of 
the fancy varieties now in use, and were acquainted 
with the art of coloring it blue by cobalt, green by cop- 
per, rose or ruby by gold. But the great site of the G. 
manufacturing of the dark and Middle Ages was Venice, 
whither it was transplanted on the foundation of that 
city in the 7th cent. a.D. The Venetian art, however, 
dates its improvements from the beginning of the 15th 
century only, and in 1291 the establishments were 
removed to the island of Murano, the manufacturers 
forming a guild with a libro d'oro, or register of nobility, 
nnd the secret kept with the greatest jealousy. 1n 1436, 
their color-glass came into note, and continued «o till 
the close of the century; and in the 16th century, lace- 
patterns and mirrors were introduced. In the loth and 
16th centuries, plain glass with nice ornaments gilt and 
enamelled ; in the 16th, crackled lace and reticulated 
glass, ritrodi (rino; and in the 17th cent., variegated or 
marbled glasses were produced. The Venetian glass en- 
gaged for a long time the monopoly of commerce, their 
mirrors, goblets, and cups being exported all over the 
world, but it has been superseded by manufactures of 
England and Germany. The forms of the Venetian G. 
reflected its Oriental origin, and the earlier G. of other 
countries of Europe in their turn show the derivation of 
their art from Venice. In Germany, the oldest glass 
(which was flint) dates from the 16th cent., and consista 
of goblets and tankards of wine color, enamelled with 
colored coats-of-arms and other devices, millefivri, and 
schmeltz glass. Engraved glass was first introduced by 
Caspar Lehmann at Prague, in 1608, under imperial pro- 
tection, and continued by his pupil G. Schwauhard; and 
ruby glass by Kunckel in 1679. Glass is said to have 
been made in 1294 at Quinquengrone, in France, before 
the 16th cent., in the reign of Philip VI.; and John and 
the dukes of Lorraine established manufactories in their 
domains, and a common kind was made in Dauphiné and 
Provence. Cast plate is also said to have been estab- 
lished at Cherbourg by artists from Venice, and in 1688 
the art was declared noble. Towards the same time an- 
other manufacture, for making large plates by casting the 
G. instead of blowing, was established at St, Gobain (in 
the dep. of Aisne). the business of which proved very suc- 
cessful in the 16th century, and has continued so to the 
present time, the products of the establishment ranking 
among the first in the world. It is uncertain whether 
glass was made in England before the 16th century, as 
that mentioned may have been imported from Flanders 
or Venice. Window-glass is mentioned by Bede in 674, 
but was not in general use for windows till the 15th 
century. Atan early period the application of glass for 
magnifying lenses appears to have been known. Ptol- 
emy II. had a telescope mounted at the Pharos, and 
globes filled with water were in use for the purpose of 
maguifying under the Romans, Lenses are mentioned 
in the 12th cent. 4. D. by Alhazan, and by Koger Bacon 
in the 13th cent.; towards the close of which, Salvino 
d'Armnto invented eye-glusses, which were subsequently 
improved by Alessandro Spina. Within the last 10 years, 
glass-reflectors for telescopes, of great size and accuracy, 
have been made in France. In the U. States, attempts 
seem to have been made to establish glass-works in 1746, 
at Jamestown, Virginia; but the first glass-factory in 
this country of which we have a precise account wns built 
by Mr. Robert Hewes of Boston, Muss, in the town of 
Temple, N. H., in 1780. In the following winter, the 
works took fire and were destroyed. At the present 
time window-glass is extensively made in S. New Jersey, 
in central New York, and at and near Fiebre, Penna. 
Flint G. is made in Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Jersey 
City, and Philadelphia. The first plate-G. manufactory 
was established nt Cheshire, Berkshire co., Mass., about 
1853. The company afterwards removed its worka to 
Lenox, in the same county, and became known as the 
Lenox Rough Plate Glass (h. This industry has now as- 
snmed important results, like other branches of (7. 
manufacture in the United States.—According to the 
census of 1830, the statistics of glass manufactures in 
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the United States for that year were as follows :— 


No.of Hands 
estab, employ'd. 
6 
56 
82 
50 


194 


Annual 


Kinds. products. 


| Qupital. | 
j — 


2,587,000 
4,873,155 | 5.017,313 
7,189,278 | 9,534.02 
4,766,166 | 5.563 


Plate glass, 
Window glass, 
Glassware, 
Green glass, 


956 | 

3.890 

12,387 
6,589 


868.305 


— 


Of the plate glass manufactories, there were 2 in Indi 
ana, 2 in Massachusetts, | in Kentucky, and 1 in Mis- 
souri, besides which 2 were building aud not completed 
in Kentucky and Missouri, Of the other kinds of glass 
mauufactories there were 72 in Pennsylvania (chiefly at 
Pittsburgh), 33 in New York, and 25 in New Jersey. 
For the same year, 1880, the imports of glass of all 
kinds were valued at $5.221.511. 
G. Perforated. See page 1147. 
G. Spun See pago 1177. 
G. Painting. The art of painting designs upon glass. 
either stained or colorless, with substances consisting 
usually of metallic oxides combined with a vitreous ve- 
hicle. When subjected to a great heat, tlie colors thus 
applied become permanently united with the surface of 
the glass. Painted-glass differs materially from stained 
glass, although the terms are considered synonymous. 
In stained-glass, however, the substunce of the glass 
itself has been colored in the process of manufacture. 
The art of making colored glass has been long known. 
It was introduced into Greece and Rome from Assyria 
and Egypt. Byzantine Greeks appear to have been the 
first persons who practised painting upon glass, and 
from Byzantium the art passed into the West of Europe, 
by way of Venice and Marseilles. In France, the art of 
glass painting was practised with great success during 
the 12th century. After that time painted-glass windows 
were regarded as essential in religious edifices of any 
pretension. Painted windows of the 13th century 
abound in France, Germany, and England, and belong 
to the First Pointed, or Karly English, style of archi- 
tecture. The painted-glass of the 14th century wus 
more vi vid iu color, with greater breadth in style, and 
more czareful painting than that of the preceding cen- 
tury. Mt was, however, less pure in conception, aud not 
80 strictly subordinate to the architectural effects. In 
the gla ss-painting of the löth century a great change 
took plaice. The windows became more individualized, 
and stil | less dependent upon the architecture. The de- 
signs w ere larger, and began to be treated as pictures. 
Alter t he löth century, when Gothic architecture was 
declining, the medieval spirit departed from the art of 
painting on glass, and palaces and domestic buildings 
began to be ornamented with the painted-glass windows, 
as well as churches. Glass began to be treated as if it 
were canvas or panel, and the works of Rafaello and 
other celebrated artists were either copied or imitated, 
The results were not good. From that period, glass- 
* painting declined more and more, and until within late 
years, has never shown any symptoms of revival. The 
method by which glass-painting is now practised differs 
in different places; but the general plan is as follows, 
for a small work on a single plute of glass :— A careful 
cartoon, the size of the painting, having been procured, 
the glass is laid on it, a tracing made from it, and the 
outline is carefully traced on the glass, with black or 
brown, composed of a very fusible vitreous flux, colored 
with a metallic oxide, and ground extremely fine in an 
essential oil. Tliose parts which are intended to be 
yellow, orange, or red, are then coated according to the 
tint required, with a mixture composed of an alloy of 
silver and antimony, ground up with the red oxide 
which is obtained by suljecting sulphate of iron to a 
red heat. The glass is then exposed in a furnace to a 
red heat, in which the tracing color is fused, and adheres 
permanently to the glass, The mixture of silver and 
antimony colors the glass, but does not melt; so that 
the oxide of iron may be brushed off in tlie state of dry 
powder, leaving the glass colored, but transparent. The 
other tints, composed of very fusible glass, colored with 
metallic oxides, are then added, and the whole once 
more exposed to heat, In most cases, the glass is heated, 
or “ fired," as it is called, between the application of 
each color. In making a painted window, many pieces 
of glass are fixed together in a leaden framework, great 
care being taken to arrange the several compartments 
from the cartoon. The great seats of this art are 
now in Munich, Nuremberg, Paris, Birmiugham, and 
Edinburgh. 

G. Soluble, When 8 parts of dry carbonate of soda, 
or 10 parts of carbonate of potash are fused with 15 
parts of pure quartz, u glass is obtained which ig soluble 
iu 6 parts of boiling water. It has been used to diminish 
the combustibility of wood and woven fabrics, especially 
of theatrical scenery; us a varnish to preserve sume 
building stones; in fresco-painting, and in the place of 
rosin in the manufacture of soap. 

G. coloring. G. is colored by various metallic oxides 
which it dissolves in small quantities. When itis colored 
throughout the mass, it is called pot-metal; and when 
the colored material is put on as a superficial coating, it 
is called flashed G. Gold with oxide of tin gives n ruby- 
red color; oxides of silver and antimony give yellow ; 
protoxide of iron gives green, but the sesquioxide gives 
no color when in small quantities. By adding tlie black 
oxide of manganese to G. colored by the protoxide of 
iron, a sesquioxide of iron is formed, and the color re- 
moved; peroxide of manganese gives various tints of 
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violet or black if used in excess; protoxide of copper 
gives a rich green, and the dioxide a ruby-red. The 
glittering appearance of aventurine, q. V., is due to the 
dissemination of minute crystals of copper through the 
glass. Cobalt gives beautiful blue colors; oxide of 
chrominm, emerald, green, or red, depending on the 
state of oxidation; oxide of uranium an opalescent 
green; and oxide of tin gives varieties of opalescent G., 
and when about 10 per cent. of it are present it forms a 
white enamel,  Arsenious acid renders G. translucent} 
and of a pale bluish-white color, with u reddish hue} 
when viewed with certain lights, 

G. cutting, The kind of glass mostly used for orna- 
Mental cutting is flint-gluss, It is cut by means of 
wheels, of different sizes and materials, turned by a 
treadle, as in a common lathe; some are made of fine 
sandstone, sume of iron, others of tin or copper; the edges 
of some are square, some round, and sume are sharp. 
They are used with sand and water, or emery and 
water, but stone wheels are used with water only. The 
glusscutter also uses rods of copper, with knobs at their 
euds, for making round indentations; these turn on 
their axis, so that the end cuts a round hollow in the 
glass. The work is at first cut roughly, afterwards 
suioothed off with the sandstone or tin wheel — the 
latter has to be smeared with emery and water — and 
finally polished by a wooden wheel, with finely powdered 
punice-stone applied to its edge, aud moistened with 
water, "Phe glass for spectacles and optical instru- 
ments are cut by concave or convex moulds of brass, 
moistened with emery and water, und polished by means 
of a mould of pitch, wetted with crocus and water. 
Great art and accuracy are required to grind the glasses 
for optical instruments, especially very large or very 
small ones, as tor mi roscopes, the various “powera” 
of which constitute their chief expense — one the six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter costing about $60, 

G. IRIDESOENT is made by burning chloride of tin in the 
furnace; fumes are thus produced, for which warm G. 


has great affinity, and which immediately produce an 
iridesceat surface upon it. To heighten the effect, a 
small quantity of baryta and strontia mny be used. 

Glass, a. Vitreous; made of glass; as, a glass bottle. 

Glass, v. a. To see, as in a glass, "Iglass my own de- 
bility.” (Sidney.)— To represent. ns in a glass or mirror. 

“The Alinighty's form glasses itself in tempests, " — Byron. 

To case in glass. — To glaze; to cover with glass, 

Glass - blower. n. One who blows glass-vessels. 

|Glass'borough. in N. J., a p.-v. of Gloucester co. 

Glass’-eutter, n. One whose trade it is to cut out 
sheets of glass to the sizes wanted for window-panes, &c. 

Ginss'-cutting, n. See Grass, 

Glass’-faced, a. Having a face like a mirror, i. e, try- 
ing to reflect, as in a mirror, on one's countenance, the 
sentiments of joy, sorrow, &c., entertained by another. 
“A glass-faced tlatterer.” — Shaks. 

Glass’ful, ».; pl. GLassFULS. As much as is contained 
in a glass; the contents of a glass. N 

Glass'-furnace, n. A furnace in which the materials 
of which glass i8 composed are melted. 

Glass Gall, n. The scum which floats upon the sur- 
face of the fused materials used in the manufacture of 


glass. It consists chiefly of sulphate of soda and chlor- 
ide of sodium, It is also called Sandiver. 

Glass’-grinder, n. One whose trade it is to polish 
and grind glass, 

Glass’-house, n. A house where glass is made; 3 
manufactory of glass. 

—A house mule of glass. 

^ Those who live in glass houses, should not throw stones." 
Old Proverb. 

Glas’sily, adv. In a glassy manner. 

Glas'siness, ». Quality of being glassy or smooth; a 
Vitreous appearance, 

Glass'ites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect, which 
sprang up in Scotland about the year 1729, and was so 
called after its founder, the Rev. John Glass, who was 
originally a minister of the Church of Scotland, but 
was deposed by the General Assembly for holding opin- 
ions contrary to the standards of the Church. He fully 
explained his opinions in a tract, entitled “The Testi- 
mony of the King of Martyrs concerning his Kingdom." 
He was opposed to all national establishments for the 
support of religion, and advocated a system of inde- 
pendent church government. In fact, his views on this 
subject approached very nearly those maintained by the 
Congregationalists. One of his principe disciples was 
Robert Sandeman, who formed a congregation in Lon- 
don in 1762, and after him this sect in England bears 
the name of Sandemanians. The leading tenets of the 
Glassites, or Sandemanians, relate to the efficacy of the 
atonement and the natureof faith. They hold that“ the 
bare death of Christ, withouta deed or thought on the 
part of man, is sufficient to present the chief of sinners 
spotless before God;” and that “ faith is no more than 
a simple assent to the divine testimony, passively re- 
ceived by the understanding.” They maintain the ne- 
cessity of a plurality of bishops, or teaching elders, in 
each church, but do not consider the want of learning, 
or employment in worldly business, any disqualification 
for this office, They also observe certain peculiar prac- 
tices, supposed by them to have been prevalent among 
the primitive Christians; such as weekly sacraments, 


the use of lots; and in general, they attempted to carry 
out literally, as far ns possible, the rules of Scripture. 
They contribute largely of their goods to the church 
and to the poor. Their number is actaally very small. 


love-feasts, washing each other’s feet, the kiss of charity, | 


Glass man, ». One who deals in glass. 
Glass’-nautilus, n. (Zodl.) See CARINARIA. 
| Glass of Antimony, n. A red-colored, transparent 
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glass, formed when tersulphide of antimony is fused in 
the open air, Its composition is 8 parts of the teroxide 
and 1 part of the tersulphide of antimony. 

Glass’-painting, n. (Arts.) See GLASS. 

Glass’-paper, n. It is made by powdering glass more 
or less nnely, and sprinkling it over paper or calico, still 
wet with a coat of thin glue: the powdered glass ad- 
heres as it dries. Glass paper is very extensively em- 

loyed as a means for polishing metal and wood-work. 

Glass'- pot, 2. A sort of crucible used for melting glass. 

Glass River, in Michigan, a P. O. of Shiawassee co. 

Glass’-snake, n. (Z. Ul.) The name of a suake-shaped 
lizard, the only representation in N. America of the 
genus Ophtsaurus, family Chalcidz. It is 20 to40 inches 
Jong, the body and tail above yellowish green, spotted 
with black, and the under surface yellow. It is com- 
mon in the S. and W. States, inhabits dry places, and 
spends much of the time in tbe ground. The vertebrse 
of the tail ure so easily separated, that it is broken by a 
very slight blow; and to this fragility it owes its pop- 
ular name. 

Glass'-sonp, n. Any substance used by glassblowers 
for ridding glass of its natural greenish color ; — usually 
tlie black oxide of manganese. 

Glass’-tears, n. pl. Sume as RUPERT'S Drops, q.v. 

Glasstoole, or GLASSTHULE, (glass-tool'.) a village of 
ee in Leinster, on Dublin Bay, abt. 5 m. S.E. of 

ublin. 

Glass'-work, n. The manufacture of glass. 

—The building or buildings in which glass is manufactured. 
(Usually in the plural.) 

Glass'-wort, n. (Hot.) Seo SAUICORNIA. 

Glas’sy, a. Vitreous; resembling glass in its proper- 
ties; us in smoothness, brittleness, or transparency. 
The glassy stream.” — Shaks. 
Glas'tenbury, in Connecticut, a post-village and 
township of Hartford co., on the Connecticut River, 
nbt.7 m. S. by E.of Hartford: pop. of township abt. 4.100. 

Glas'tenbury, in Vermont, a township of Bennington 
co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Glastonbury, (glas-ton-ber're,) a small town of Eng- 
land, in Somersetshire, 25 m. S. W. of the city of Bath. 
It was the seat of the most magnificent and wealthy 
abbey in England, the last abbot of which was hanged 
for refusing to surrender it to Henry VIII. Its ruins 
are still extensive. Pip, of town, 3,500. 

Glatz, a town of Prussia, prov. Silesia, and a fortress of 
the second rank, is situated between two fortified hills, 
on the left bank of the Neisse, 52 m. S. S. W. of Breslau. 
It has four Catholic churches. Manuf. Linen, damask, 
and woollen fabrics, leather, and rose-garlands. During 
the Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ Wars, G. was fre- 
quently besieged and taken. Pup. 15,878, including 
3,000 troops in garrison. 

Glauber, JouaxN HoporPn, (gló'ber,) a German chemist 
and pliysician of the 16th cent., who settled finally, atter 
much travel, in Holland. Being strongly addicted to 
alchemy, he occupied himself with the search for the 
universal panacea and the philosopher's stone, and dur- 
ing his experiments, made some important discoveries, 
among others, that of Glauber's salts, q. v. D. 1688, 

Glau’berite, n. [From GLAUBER, q. v.) (Min.) A sul- 
phate of soda and lime. It occurs in oblique crystals, 
nearly transparent, and yellowish-gray in color, some- 
times brick-red. Lustre, vitreous. Taste, slightly sa- 
line. Comp. Sulph. soda 51:1, sulph. liine 489. It is 
found in crystals in rock salt at Villa Rubia, Spain, at 
the salt mines of Vic in France, and at Borax Lake, Cal. 

Glau’ber’s Salt, n. (Chem.) Sulphate of soda. This 
salt was discovered by Glauber, q. v., who called it sai 
mirabile. lt crystallizes in long, 4-sided translucent 
prisms, which, on exposure to the air, lose water, and 
are resolved into a white powder. It is prepared in 
great quantities by the action of sulphuric ncid on com- 
mon salt, or, if wanted pure, by adding dilute sulphuric 
acid to a solution of carbonate of soda. It has a cool- 
ing, slightly bitter taste, and is a good purgative. 
Form. Na0,805--10HO. It exists in some mineral 
springs, as at Cheltenham and Carlsbad. As a native 

roduct, see MIRABILITE, THENARDITE, and GLAUBERITE, 

Glauce, (9glaw'se.) (Myth.) A daughter of Cychrreus, 
and wife of Actsus.— Another G. was the daughter 
of Creon, and married Jason. 

Glauces’cent, Glau'cine, a. [Lat. glaucescens, pp. 
of glaucescere, incept. from glaucere, from glaucus, biu- 
ish-gray; Gr. glaukos.] Having something of a bluish- 
gray, or hoary appearance. 

Glauchau, (%% a thriving and important man- 
ufacturing town of Prussia, in Saxony, on the right 
bank of the Mulde, 8 m. N.N.E. of Zwickau. Manuf, 
Woollen and linen clotha, and leather; there are also 
extensive print-fields and dye-works. Pop 21,460. 

Glau'cine, n. (('^em.) A crystalline alkaloid found 
in the leuves of the Glaucium luteum. 

Glau’ciam, n. (Bo.) The Horn-poppy, a genus of 
plants, order Papaveracee. The species chiefly native 
of Europe abound with copper-colored acrid juice, said 
to be poisonous, and to cause madness. 

Glau’codot, n. (in.) A mineral of a metallic lustre, 
grayish tin-white color, found with cobaltite in Chili. 
Sp. gr. 5975-6. Comp. Sulphur 19:4, arsenic 455, co- 
balt 23:8, iron 11:3. 

Glau'colite, n. [Or. glaukos, greenish-gray or sea- 
green.] A silicate of alumina, lime and potash from 
near Lake Baikal, Siberia. Comp. Silica 454, alumina 
25:5, lime 15-1, soda 5*0. It is a variety of Wernerite, q. v. 

Glauco’ma, n. [Fr. glaucome ; Lat. and Gr. glaucoma, 
from Gr. glaukerm, to make grayish, from glaukos, 
bluish-gray.] (d.) Anopacity of the vitreous humor 
of the eye, characterized by a bluish tint seen from 
without, and the absence of the peculiar characters of 
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cataract (q. v.), which, in some respects, it resembles as 
regards the gradual obscuration of vision. It is an 
almost incurable disease. 

Glaucom’atous, a. Having the nature of, or per- 
taining to glaucoma. 

Glau’conite, n. [So called from its green color.) 
(Min.) A constituent of the green sand formation ; also 
found iu the cavities in eruptive rocks. It is amorphous, 
resembling earthy chlorite. Lustre dull, or glistening. 
Color different shades of green; opaque. Sp. gr. 22-24. 
Comp. Silica 49:3, alumina 3'6, sesquioxide of iron 2277, 
protoxide of iron 63, potash 8:3, water 96. The glau- 
cerite grains are often casts of the shells of Rhizopods. 
The earthy variety is used as a pigment. 

Glaucopic’rine, u. (Gr. glaukos, azure, pikros, 
bitter.] (Chem.) An alkaloid found with glaucine in 
the Glaucium luteum. 

Glauco'pis, n. |Gr. glaukos, sea-green, and dps, the 
countenance or eye.] (Zoól.) See WATTLE-BIRD. 

Glauco’sis, n. Same as GLAUCOMA, q. v. 

Glau‘cous, a. [See above] Bluish-green; of a sea- 
green color; of a dull-green passing into grayish-blue. 

(Bot.) Covered with a whitish bloom, which rubs off, 
as the surface of a cabbage-leaf or of a plum, or 80 
whitened as to appear to have a bloom. — Gray. 

Glau'eus. ( Myth.) A fisherman of Authedon in Bœotia, 
a son of Neptuue, or according to others, of Polybius, 
the sun of Mercury, and the nymph Nais, said to have 
built the ship Argo, and to have accompanied the Argo- 
nautic expedition as pilot, but during one of the fights, 
in which the Argonauts were engaged, he fell into the 
sea, and thereupon became a sea-god. According to 
others, G. while fishing, noticed that the fish which he 
laid on the grass received fresh vigor as they touched 
the ground, and immediately leaped into the sea. Hav- 
ing himself touched the grass, he felt a desire to inhabit 
the sea, and leaping into it, was made a sea-deity by 
Oceanus and Tethys, who bestowed on him the gift of 
prophecy, in which he excelled so much that even 
Apollo became his pupil. Much is related in mythology 
of his amours, among the objects of which, are men- 
tioned Ariadne, Scylla, and Hydne, daughter of Scyllus 
the diver. He is represented with a long beard, di- 
shevelled hair, shaggy eyebrows, and the tail of a fish. 
Another G. was son of Hippolochus and grandson of 
Bellerophon. He assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
was foolish enough to exchange his golden armor for 
the iron suit of Diomed, whence the proverb, “ Glauci et 
Diomedis permutatio," said of any foolish purchase. 
He displayed much courage, but was killed by Ajax. A 
third 6. was son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, by Me- 
rope, daughter of Atlas, and B. ut Potnia, Boeotia. besiring 
to make his mares swifter than others, for the purpose 


of vexing Veuus, the latter inspired the animals with 
such fury that they tore G. to pieces as he returned 
from the games which had been celebrated by Adrastus 
in honor of his father. — A fourth G. was son of Minos 
II., and Pasiphw, was smothered in a cask of honey, 
und miraculously brought to life, by an herb sent by 
Polyidus, the soothsayer. 

Glau' eus, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of molluscs classed with 
the Gasteropoda, but having no distinct respiratory 
organs. The species remarkable for their beautiful azure 
tint, are found in the warmer latitudes floating in the 
open sea. 

Glaux, n. [Gr. glaukos, sea-green.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Primulacez, having a 5-lobed calyx, no 
corolla, and a 5-valved capsule, with about five seeds. G. 
maritima, sometimes called Sea Milk-wort and Black 
Salt-wort, is oue of the most common plants of our sea- 
coasts, growing in almost every muddy situation. It is 
a small plant, with branching stems, often prucumbent, 
and small fleshy leaves. It makes a good pickle. 

Glay'more, n. Same as CLAYMORE, q. v. 

Glaze, v. a. [Corrupted from glass, v. d.] To furnish 
with glass, or windows of glass ; to crust with a vitreous 
substance, as earthenware. — To cover with anything 
smooth or shining; to render the exterior of a thing 
brizht, smooth, and showy ; to polish; to make smooth 
and glossy. 

„We paint that which we intend to glaze.” — Dryden. 

—n. A vitreous coating, as of earthenware; glazing. 

Glazed, p. a. Furnished with glass-windows. — In- 
crusted with a substance resembling glass.— Rendered 
smooth, shining, or polished. 

Gla'zer, n. A workman who applies the glaze to earth- 
euware, &c.— An instrument for smoothing cloth, 
paper, &c.; a calender.— A wheel, the outer circum- 
ference or tiring of which is coated with emery, or any 
other substance fitted for the purpose, and used to polish 
cutlery by rapid friction. 

Glazier, n. [From GLASE, v. a.] One whose business 
is to set window-glass. 

Glaz'ing, n. Act or art of setting glass: the art of 
crusting with a vitreous substance; the act of polishing 
or ef giviug a smooth, shiuing, glossy surface to. — The 
vitreous matter with which potter's ware is encrusted; 
alse applied to porcelain, paper, &c. — Any factitious, 
shining exterior. — Act of furnishing or covering with 
glass, as houses, &c. 

(Painting. A term applied to the finishing of a 
drawiug with some thin, transparent, and glossy tint, 
through wbich the first colors appear, and are height- 
ened in their effect. 

(Arts.) In glazing earthenware, the ingredients that 
Are used eonsist of red lead, white lead, felspar, ground 
flints, ground flint-glass, Cornish stone, and clay, soda, 
nitre, aud borax, Various eompositious are made for 
glazing. by miugling some of these substances together 
in different proportions, according to the nature of the 
materia] which is to be coated, and the purpose for 
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which the article is intended. Thus, in the glaze for 
common earthenware, white lead and ground fliuts pre- 
dominate; in that for porcelain, felspar, borax, nitre, 
soda, Cornish clay, and sand, are used; and for stone- 
ware, red lead, white lead, and ground flints are mingled 
with the iugredients used for porcelain. For lining 
chemical retorts, sand, potash, lime, and nitre are used, 
without any admixture of lead, The substances of which 
these glazea are composed are mixed with water, until 
they assume the consistency of cream. When the mix- 
ture is pertectly ready for use, the ware is dipped into it, 
and ufterwards subjected to the action of heat in au 
oven, which converts the liquid coating into a solid vitre- 
ous glaze. Metul-glazing is the production of a brilliant 
polish on cutlery and steel goods, us well as articles 
made of brass, tortoise-shell, born, ivory, and white 
metals, by means of wooden wheels trom !4 inch to four 
inches in width, and from four inches to two feet in 
diameter, the edges of which are covered with leather 
coated with emery-powder moistened with water. 
Other wheels are also used in polishing, coated with 
thick buff-leather, which is covered with a mixture of 
fine sand and water, or rotten-stone and oil, according 
to the nature of the material which requires to be 
polished. The final polish is given with a wheel, the 
leather covering of which is sprinkled with crocus or 
metallic powder, in a dry state, Stones are polished by 
lapidaries in a similar manner, with wooden wheels, 
which have emery spread on their edges. In window- 
glazing, the glass is cut to the required size with a 
glazier’s diamond, und fastened to the susli-bars with a 
mixture of whiting and linseed oil, called putty, which 
hardens after having been exposed to the air for a few 
days, and retains the glass in its proper position. 

Glead, n. Same as GLEDE, q. v. 

Gleam, n. [A.S. glæm, a glittering, from leoma, a ray 
of light, allied to Lat. lumen, for lucmen, from luc, root 
of luz, light.] A beam; a ray; a small shoot or stream 
of light. 

“A gleam of dawning light." — Milton. 

— Brightness; splendor. 

“ Dreadful gleams, fires that glow." — Pope. 

—v. n. To shoot or dart, as rays of light. 

PIE ANINE to cast light; to flush; to spread a flood of 
light. 

( Falconry.) To discharge filth; to void excrements, 
as a hawk. 

Gleaming, n. A shoot, or shooting of light; a corus- 
cation, 

Gleamy, a. Darting beams of light; casting light in 
rays; coruscatiug. “A gleamy ray.” —Pupe. 

Glean, v.a. [Fr. glaner, from glane, a haudful of ears 
of corn; L. Lat. glanare, glenure, from granum, a grain.) 
To gather the stalks and ears of corn which reapers 
leave behind them; to collect things thinly scattered, 
as the grain left by a reaper; us, to glean the field. — To 
gather laboriously and by slow degrees; as to glean facts. 

Content to glean what we can from experiment." — Locke. 


—^v. n. To gather stalks, or ears of grain left by reapers. 

—n. A collection made by gleaning, or by gathering here 
and there a little. 

The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs.“ Dryden. 

Glenn'er, n. One who gathers after reapers. 

—One who gathers anything slowly and laboriously; as, a 

leaner of facts. 

Glean'ing, n. Act of gathering after reapers, or gath- 
erers, as the gleanings of grapes. — That which is col- 
lected by gleaning; as, gleanings of knowledge. 

(Hist.and Law.) G. was an established practice among 
the Jews, and was sanctioned by the law of Moses, who 
enjoins them, when they reap the harvest, not wholly 
to reap the corners of the field, nor gather the glean- 
ings, which were to be left for the poor and the stranger, 
as were also the gleanings of the vineyard; for they 
were not to gather every grape. (Levit. xix. 9,10.) In 
modern times there exists a very general feeling in 
favor of G.; and in France and England it is popularly 
regarded as a right which an owner or occupier cannot 
oppose, und that the poor who enter a field for this 
aged are not guilty of trespass, The act, however, 

as been decided to be illegal, though the practice still 


prevails of allowing the poor to glean the fields after 
n 


they are reaped. the United States there is not, it 
is believed, any legislation on the matter. 
Glebe, n. [Fr. glèbe; Lat. gleba, from Gr. bólos, a clod 
or lump of earth, by inserting g.] Turf; soil; ground. 
The rank and mellow glebe."— Drayton. 
(Eccl) Land possessed as part of the revenue of an 
ecclesinstical benefice. 
(in.) A lump, or clod of earth containing some min- 
eral ore. 
Glebe'less, a. Having no glebe; — said either of the 
rson or of his manse, or benefice. 
Glebos'ity, n. The quality of being turfy or cloddy. 
Gle'bous, Gle'by, a. [Lat. glebosus. See SUPRA.] 
Turfy ; cloddy. — Belonging to a glebe. — Fruitful ; fut; 
fertile. “O'er virtue's gleby land." — Prior. 
Glecho'ma, n. (Bot.) The Linnean name of the 
enus NEPETA, g. v. 8 
Glede, n. [A. S. glidaglide, by redup. of glidan, to 
lide.] (Zoól.) A Scottish name for the bird Kits, g. v. 
Gleditsch'ia, n. [After the German botanist Gleditsh, 
who lived iu the 18th cent.] (Bot.) A genus of planta, 
order Fubacew. They are trees, with supra-axillary, 


branched spines; leaves abruptly pinnate and bi-pin- 
nate, often in the same specimen. G. triacanthus, the 
Honey Locust, is a fine ornamental tree, native from 
Penn. to Mo., and now common in cultivation. Its 
branches are armed with stout, triple spines; leaflets 
alternate, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse; legume limear- 
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oblong, compressed, intervals filled with dweet pulp. 
In favorable 
circumstan- 
ces it attains 
the height of 
70 feet, undi- 
vided half its 
length, with 

a diameter of 
3-1 feet. The 
thorns, with 
which its 
branches are 
armed in a 
most formid- 
able manner, 
ure 2-3' long, 
ligneous, of- 
ten having 2 
secondary f 
ones branch- 
ing from the 
sides. Foliage 
light and ele- 
gant. Flowers 
small, white, 
succeeded by 
flat, crooked, 
hanging pods 12-18’ long, of a dull red. Seeds flat, hard, 
brown, imbedded in a fleshy substance, at first sweet, but 
becomes sour. 

Glee, n. ee glie, glio, gliv, glig, music, joke, sport; 
gliwian, gliowian, to jest, to sing.) Joy; merriment; 
mirth; gayety ; particularly the mirth enjoyed ata feast. 

“Farewell, my glee! — 
No happiness is now reserved for me."— Gay. 

(Mus.) A vocal composition in three or four parts, 
generally consisting of more than one movement, the 
sulject of which, notwithstanding the received sense 
of the word glee, may be either gay, tender, or grave. 
The term was not applied to vocal concerted music until 
long after the madrigal. The early glees were nothing 
but vocal music in parts, in which the singers began and 
ended together, siuging the same words. Gradually, 
however, they became improved, and the play of words 
and phrases introduced. Certain words were elongated 
in musical expression, and points were taken up after 
the manner of the catch. The style of music of the glee 
is peculiar to England, and quite different from the part- 
songs of Germany. 

Glee'man, n. Itinerant minstrels were so called by 
the Anglo-Saxons; by the Latin writers of the middle 
ages they are termed joculatores. The name appears to 
have been supplanted by the Norman minstrels, shortly 
after the Conquest. 5 

Glee'ful, a. Merry; gay; joyful. 

Gleet, n. (A.S.glidan, to glide.) (ed.) See GoNoRRHGA. 

r. u. To flow thinly; to ooze, as the mucous discharge 
from the orifice of the urethra. 

—To flow slowly, as water. 

“ Vapors are condensed, and so gleet down the caverns."— Cheyne. 

Gleet’y, a. Ichorous; thinly sanious. : 

“If the matter change to be gleety.""— Wiseman. 


Gleg, or Cleg, n. [Perhaps from Gael. cleithleag, the 
gad-fly.] (50 The horse-fly. See GAp-FLY. 

Gleim, WiLHELM Lupwie, a poet, sometimes called the 
German Anacreon, B. 1719, at Ermsleben; filled the of- 
fice of secretary to the chapter of Halberstadt; and D. 
1803. He owes his chief e to his war-songs, com- 

sed for the Prussian army. 

Gleiwitz, (li'vits, a manufacturing town of Prussia, 
in Silesia, on the Klodnitz, 43 m. S.E. from Oppeln. 
Manuf. Yarn, linen, glue, and leather. There is an 
important royal iron-foundry here. Pop. 12,600. 

Glen, n. [Erse, glean ; Gael. glean ; W. glyn, a valley.) 
A deep vale, through which a river or stream flows. — A 
narrow valley; a dale; a depression between two hills. 

Glen. the name of two rivers in England; the first in 
Northumberland, rising in the Cheviot Hills, and join- 
ing the Till at Fenton. — The second G. rises among the 
fens of Lincolnshire, and flows into Fosdyke wash. 

Glen, in New York, a post village of Montgomery 
count P 

Glenal'ta, In Georgia, a post-village of Marion co., abt. 
23 m. S.E. of Columbus. 

Glen Arbor, in Michigan, a post-village and townshi| 
of Leelenaw co., on Lake Michigan, about 150 m. N. of 
Grand Rapids; pop. of township abt. 253. 

Glen Au'brey,in New Fork, a P. O. of Broome co. 
Glenbeu'lah, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Sheboy- 
n co., abt. 20 m. E. of Fon du ; pop. abt. 275. 
Gien’burn, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 

co.; . abt. 741. 

Glen €ar'rie, in Minnesota, a village of Anoka co., 
abt. 18 m. N. of St. Anthony. 

Glen Castle, in New York, a post-office of Broome co. 

Glen’co, in Kentucky, a post-office of Gallatin co. 

Glencoe, (glen'ko,) a valley in 8 Scotland, 
noted for the military execution of its unsuspecting in- 
habitants, the Macdonalds, by a party of English sol- 
diers, in 1692, in consequence of an order, signed by 
William III. in council, for that purpose, and contrary 
to the faith of a royal proclamation. Many of the in- 
habitants had been in arms for the abdicated James IL 
Its bed is swept by Ossian's * Dark torrent of Cona.” 
There is but one solitary farmhouse within a distance 
of 10 miles; and no portion of the Highlands presents a 
scene of such gloomy, silent grandeur. 

Glen'eoe, in Minois, a. post-village of Cook co., on 
Lake Michigan, abt. 19 m. N. by W. of Chicago. 


Fig. 1166. — HONEY Locust. 
(Gleditschia triacanthus.) 
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Glen coe. in Minnesota, a post-village and township, 
cap. of McLeod co., abt. 60 m. W. S. W. of St. Paul ; pop. 
of township, abt. 400. 

Glencoe, in Mississippi, a post-office of Bolivar co. 

Glemcoe, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
abt. Zi m. W.S. W. of st. Louis. 

Glencoe, in Ohio, a post-village of Belmont co., about 
19 m. W.of Bellair. . 
Glemeoe, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Buffalo co. ; 
. abt. 400. 

Gien'co Mills, in New Fork, a P. O. of Columbia co. 
Glen Cove, in New York, n post-village of Queens co., 
op Hempstead Harbor, about 176 m. S.S.E. of Albany. 
Glendalagh, a beautiful valley of Ireland, iu Wick- 

low, Leinster, 5 m. from Rathdrum. It is nearly sur- 

nded by inaccessible mountains, and contaius two 
lakes, and exteusive ruins of the city of Glendalagh, 
which was formerly a bishopric, with an episcopal juris- 
diction, extending to the walls of Dublin. — There are 
several other places in Ireland prefixed with the word 
Glen, but of which there is nothing remarkable to record. |. 
Glen dale. in //linois, a post-office of Pope co. 
Glendale, iu /iana, a post-office of Daviess co. 

Glendale, in vwa, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Glendale, in Kansas, a post-office of Bourbon co. 
Glendale, in Kentucky, a post-village of Hardin co., 
abt. 50 in. S. of Louisville. 

Glendale, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Berkshire 
cu.. abt. E10 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

Glendale, iu Minnesota, a village of McLeod co., about 
40 m. W. of Shakopee. 

—A township of Scott co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Glendale, in Nebraska, a post-office of Cass co. 

Glendale, in Nevada, a post-office of Washoe co. 

Glendale, in Ol, a post-village of Hamilton co., abt. 
15 m. N . of Cincinnati. 

Glendale, in Tennessee, a post-office of Dickson co. 

Glendale, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Monroe 
co., abt. 42 m. E. of La Crosse; pop. abt. 327. 

Glemudale, or Frazer's Far, in Virginia, a locality 
near Malvern Hills. This place was the scene d u sharp 
action fought June 30, 1562, between a National forco 
under Gens. McCall, Meade, and Seymour, and one of 
Confederates commanded by Gens. Longstreet and Hill, 
in which the result was decisive to neither side. The 
Nationals lost heavily in officers, Gen. Meade being se- 
verely wounded, McCall captured, and several brigudiers 
placed hors de combat. 

Glendalough, (glen-<dal'uh,) a lake of Ireland, in 
Leinster, co. of Wicklow, abt. 24 m. S. of Dubliu. The 
vicinity is celebrated for ita scenery and ruins. 

Glen’den, in Pennsylvania, a village of Northampton 
CO.. abt. 2 m. above Easton. 

Glendower, or GLENDWR, OWEN, (glen-door',) a cele- 
brated Welsh chieftain, B. 1350, lineally descended from 
Llewellyn, last prince of Wales. During 14 years, he 
fought against Henry IV., declaring him usurper of the 
English throne. D. 1415. 

Gleme, n. (Fr. glene; Gr. gend, & depression.) (Anat.) 
The pupil. The anterior part of the eye. The eyeball. 
The eye. Accurding to some, the crystalline lens. Also, 
a glenoid cavity. — Dunglison. 

Glenelg’, a considerable river rising in the S.W. of 
Victoria, and flowing through S. Australia, It enters 
the Southern Ocean near Lat. 30° S., Lon. 141° E., be- 
tween Capes Northumberland and Bridgewater. 

Glenelg, iu Maryland, a post-oftice of Howard co. 

Glen nin ins. in Missouri, a village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 45 m. S.W. by S. of St. Louis. 

Glen fùn nan, a valley of Scotland, in the S.W. portion 
of In vernesshire, called so from the River Finnan, 
which flows through it into Lough Shiel, and only re- 
markable as being the place where the Priuce Charles 
Edward first unfurled his banner in 1745. 
Glen'gad, a headland of Ireland, on the the coast of 

Ulster, abt. 8 m. E S. E. of Malin Head. 
Glengar'iff Harbor, an arn of Bantry Bay, in 
ejgena, co. of Curk, abt. 5 m. N.W. of Bantry. 


Alen arry. See HIGULANDER. 
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ven, in New Fork, a P. O. of Cortland co. 
en, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 


hope, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Clear- 
es CO., about 120 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 
nS ERE vet, a valley of Scotland, in Banffshire, 20 m. 
e m Huntley. Itis noted for its finely flavored whisky. 
Lcid IA In re', a mountainous region in Ireland, in 
the aster, co. of Wicklow, on the Avonbeg River. It was 
Scene of many outrages during the rebellion of 1798. 
za "ME ills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Delaware co. 
more, in Mu York, a post-office of Oneida co. 
Ure, in Virginia, a P. O. of Buckingham co. 
Xbre, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co., 
(i. S. of Green Buy; pop. abt. 500. 
ton. FW r'ris, a village of Upper Canada, co. of Hal- 
Glenn 6 m. N. W. of Galt; pop. abt. 200. 
on the, in New York, a township of Montgomery co., 
© Mohawk River, about 43 m. W.N.W. of Albany ; 
About 5,000. 
z in Pennsylvania, a post-office of McKean co. 
= Falis, in Vew York, a post-village of Warren 
the Hudson River, about 90 m. N. of Albany; 


Abt. 
Glen: k 


> 
za? 
ta 


* Springs, in S. Carolina. a t-village of 
— dint avout 85 m. N. W. or Uolunbin 
co. Wille, in Alabama, a post-village of Barbour 
Grey >t 18 m. N. of Eufaula ; pop. abt. 1,000. 
a cay ia, n. [Fr. glenüide ; Gr. glenoeides, from gléné, 
ity or depression, and eidos, a shape.] (Anat.) A 


Glen Rid'dle, in /ennsylrania, a P.O. of Delaware co. 
Glen Roek, in Nebraska, a post-office of Nemaha co. 
Glen Rock, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of York 


Glen Roy, in Jwa. a post-office of Howard co. 
Glen Ro 
Glensdale, iu New York, a post-oftice of Lewis co. 
Glen’s Fork, in Kentucky, a post-office of Adair co. 
Glen'shee, (Spittal of.) a noted pass into the Gram- 


Glen 
Glen'vill 


Glenville, in New York, a post-township of Schenec- 
Glenville, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Gil- 


Glen Wil i 
Glen'wood, in bwa, a post-town and township, cap. 


—A township of Winneshiek co. 
Glenwood, in Mainz, a post-office of Aroostook co. 
Glenwood, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wright co., 


Glenwood, in New York, a post-village of Erie co., 
about 22 m. S.E. of Buffalo. 


Glenwood, in Pennsylvania. a post-villuge of Susque- 
28 


Glenwood, in 
Glenwood Mills, in //li»ois, a P.O. of Livingston co. 
Gli'ndin. n. (Gr. glia, glue. 


Glib, a. [Du. y/ibberig, slippery, from glibberen, to slide; 


—Easily moving; voluble; flippant, as a tongue. 


—r. a. To render smooth. — To castrate; to emasculate. 
Glib'ly, adv. Smoothly; volubly; as, to slide glibéy, to 


|Glib'ness, n. Smoothness; slipperiness; 
Glid'den, in Jowa, a post-township of Carroll co.; pop. 


Glid'don, Gronaz Ronmxs, an eminent Egyptologist 


Glide, v. u. 
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term applied in anatomy to certain articular surfaces Glid'ingly. adv. In a smooth or gliding manner. 


of bones; thus the surface of the scapula which articu- 
lates with the head of the humerus is called the glenoid 
cavity of the scapula or blade-bone, The same term is 
also applied to the surface which receives the articular 
head ot the lower jaw. 


cv., about lò m. S. of York; pop. about 400, 


„ in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Chester co. 


pian mountains in Scotland, 20 m. N.N.W. of Cupar-An- 
gus, and S. of the point where the counties of Perth, 
Forfar, and Aberdeen meet. 

nion. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

„ in Connecticut, a post-village of Fairfield 
co., about 60 m. S.W. of Hartford. 


tady co„ on tbe Mohawk River, about 20 m. N.W. of 
Albany, 


mer co., on the Little Kanawha River, about 82 m. S. of 
Wheeling; ap. abt. 550. 
sin New York, a post-office of Sullivan co. 


of Mills co., about 20 m. S. S. E. of Omaha City, in Ne- 
braska, 


about 28 m. S. W. of Monticello. 


m. N. of Scranton. 
iini, n post-office of Rockbridge co. 


hanna co., abou 


Chem.) A gluey sub- 
wiling alcohol. 


" 


stance extracted from gluten 


Lat. glaber, smooth, allied to Gr. A to bark or peel. 
Smooth ; slippery; admitting a body to slide easily ou 
the surface, 

The parts being 9/ib, and continually in motion." —Bwurnet. 


n. [Erse, glib. à lock of hair.] A thick, curled bush of 
hair, banging down over the eyes so far as nearly to dis- 
guise the countenance, — Spenser. 


speak glibly. ~ 
volubility of 
tongue. 
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and archeologist, B. in Devonshire, Eng., in 1509. In 
early youth he was sent out to Egypt, where his father 
was established as a merchant, and also U. States Con- 
sul at Alexandria. G. ultimately succeeded his father 
as American Consul, and resided for many years in Egypt 
and the Levant, actively prosecuting researches in the 
antiquities and ethnology of those countries. About 
1810, he returned to Europe, whence he came to the U. 
States, in which country he lectured in all the principal 
cities on Oriental archeology. G was subsequently ap- 
pointed agent for the Honduras Inter-oceanic Railroad 
Company, and D. at Panama in 1857. His principal 
works are: Appeal to the Antiquaries of. Europe on the 
Destructim of the Monuments of Egypt. (1841); Dis- 
courses on Egyptian Archeology (8vo., London, 1841); 
Otia Ægyptica (1849); Ancient Egypt (1 vol. 4to., Lon- 
don and Philadelphia, 1850; new ed., 8vo. London, 
1853); Types of Mankind, or Ethnological Researches 
based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculp- 
tures, and Crania of Races, de., written in conjunction 
with Dr. Nott, of Mobile, Dr. Morton, Prof. Agassiz, and 
others (Philadelphia, 1851); aud Indigenous Races of 
the Earth, or new Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry 
(Philadelphia, 1857). D. 1857, 
[A.8. glidan ; Ger. gleiten, allied to glatt, 
smooth.] To move without noise or violence, as a river 
or stream. — To move silently and smoothly; to pass 
along without apparent effort; us, * Ye gliding ghosts.” 
(Dryden.) — To move or pass rapidly and with apparent 
ense. 
“Shoals of fish glide under the green wave." — Milton. 


—To move, or slip along, with ease, as on ice or other 


smooth surface. 


—n. Act or manner of moving smoothly, swiftly, and with- 


out labor or obstruction. 
“ And with indented glides, did slip away." — Shaks, 


(Pronunc.) The series of sounds produced by the or- 
gans of enunciation in passing from the sound of one 
These sounds 
necessarily occur in the utterance of articulate lan- 


vowel or consonant to that of another, 


guage, but each one consists of a number of changes of 


intonation, u single one of which is separately indis- 
tinguishable from the preceding or subsequent one; and 
we only prove their separate distinctness by the entire 
difference which their aggregation produces. It may be 
exemplified practically by the pronunciation of the com- 
pound noun gold-watch, in the distinction of sounds pro- 
duced, and of position of organs at the close of the prior 


part and the beginning of the latter part of the word. 


Glim, u. [Du. glim, a gleam, from glimmen, glimpen, to 
shine.] A candle; a lamp; a light. 

To douse a glim. To put out a light; —a phrase used 
only among seafarirg men. 
Glim'mer, v. n. (Ger. glimmern, freq. of glimmen, to 
gleam.) To shine with frequent intermissions; to give 
a feeble light; to shoot or emit feeble und scattered rays 
of light. 
—n. A faint light; feeble, scattered rays of light. 
(Min.) Muscovy glass; MICA, q. v. 
Glim'/mering, n. A faint beaming of light; a faint 
view. 
Glimpse, n. [Dan. glimt, allied to glimmer and gleam.] 
A transient glance; a short, transitory view; as, a 
glimpse of glory. — A weak, faint light; a transient 
lustre. — Short, fleeting enjoyment; as, “a glimpse of 
delight."— Prior. 
v. n. To appear by short, hurried views. 
—v. a. To have a short, hurried view of; to see by glimpses. 
Glin'kite, n. (Min) A palegreen chrysolite from 
talcose schist. Occurs near Media, Pa., and at Wod's 
mine, Lancaster co., Pa, — See CHRYSOLITF. 
Glint, un. [Scottish.] A glimpse; peep; hurried view; 
glance. — Burns. 
—r. n. To glance; to peep forth. 
Glires, u. pl. [Lat., pl. of glis, a dormouse.] (Zoal.) The 
Linnwan name of the order of Mammalia, almost cor- 
responding to the Rodentia of Cuvier. — See RODENTIA, 
Glist, n. UR Eng. glisten.) Same as MICA, q. v. 
Glisten, (glis’sen,) v. n. (A. S. glisnian; Ger. gleissen, 
to shine; radically the same as glitter and glister.] To 
shine; to glitter; to sparkle with light. 

** The ladies’ eyes glistened with pleasure."— Richardson. 
Glis'tening. p. 4. Sparkling; emitting rays of light; 
as, the glistening stars, a glistening diamond. 
Glis'ter, v. n. [A. S. glisnian; Dut. glinsteren.] To 
shine; to be bright; to sparkle; to be brilliant. 


“AN that glistens is not gold "—Shaks, 
—n. Lustre; glitter. 
Glitter, v.n. [A. S. gliteuan; Sw. glitra, to shine.] To 
gleam; to shine; to sparkle with light. — To be splendid, 
—n. Brightness; brilliancy; splendor; lustre, as of arms. 
(Glittering, p. a. Splendid; brilliant; us, the glitter- 
Glit'teringly, adv. With sparkling lustre. 
Gloam, v. n. Same ns GLOOM, q. v. 
from the root of GLOOM, q. v.] The fall of the evening; 
twilight; dusk. 
peer, to peep, from root glo, to look intently.] To gaze 
eurnestly, or with eagerness; to stare with admiration, 
passion or sensation; as, to gloat upon misery, to gloat 
with desire, as a libertine. 
steadfastly. 
Glo’bard, n. [Eng. glow, and Fr. ver, a worm.] Same 
Glo'bate, Globa’ted, a. [Lat.globatus, pp. of globare, 
to form into a ball, from gl^bus, a ball.] Having the form 
Globe, n. [Fr., from Lat. globus, akin to glomus, a ball 
of yarn; Heb. gholem, anything rolled together.] A 
the surface of which is at the same distance from its 
centre. Such body may be either solid or hollow. 
it has the definite article. 

“The youth whose fortune the vast globe obeyed."— Stepney. 

of a globe or circle. 
Him round 
A globe of fiery seraphim enclosed." — Milton. 
lamp, the globe of the eye. 

(Geog. and Astron.) A movable artificial ball, used in 
countries, mountains, towns, rivers, &c., are represented, 
then called a terrestrial globe, —or the most important 
cles of the heavens, then called a celestial globe. In 
either case it is used for the purpose of presenting more 
movements of the earth and of the heavenly bodies, 
and assists materially in obtaining a knowledge of the 
the Almagestus. The ancients were also acquainted 
with the uae of the celestial globe, and it is certain that 
55 that have come down to us nre of Arabic origin. 

ne of 1225 is preserved in the museum of Cardinal 
saloon at Dresden. In the 16th century, Regiomontanus, 
Apianus, Mercator, and others paid great attention to 
of the ancient globes are those made by Blaew at Am- 
sterdam, and by Coronelli, a Franciscan monk, at Venice. 

lobes, celestial and terrestrial, of 12 feet in diameter. 
he most famous article of the kind is the Gottorp 
set up at Gottorp, 1656-64, by Olearius and Busch, of 
Limburg. It has been at St. Petersburg since 1713. It 
perforations. Now-a-days these large and costly globes 
are less esteemed than the smaller and more convenient 


Glid'er, n. One who, or that which glides. 
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Glis'tering, p. a. Sparkling with light. 
showy, specious, or striking, and hence attractive. 
tng scenes of court. 
Glonm'ing, „. [Scottish; A. S. glomung, glommung, 
Gloat, v. n. (Ger. glotzen; Sw., Goth. glotza, to pry, to 
eagerness, or desire; to gaze with any warm or burning 
Gloat'ing, p. a. Gazing with earnestness; looking 
as GLOW-WORM, g. v. 
v 
of a ball or globe; spherical; spheroidal. 
sphere; a ball; a round body; a body, every portion of 
—The earth; the planct that we inhabit. In this sense 
—Anything, or collection of persons or things, in the form 
—Anything nearly spherical in shape; as, the globe of a 
geography and astronomy, on which the most important 
stars and constellations, as well as the imaginary cir- 
vividly to the mind the various actual or apparent 
stars. Ptolemy hnd a terrestrial globe, as uppears from 
Archimedes possessed a planetarium, The two oldest 
Borgia at Velletri, and the other in the mathematical 
the manufacture of such instruments. The most valued 
The latter prepared, in 1683, for Louis XIV., a pair of 
globe, which Duke Frederick of Holstein had made and 
is of sheet-copper, and the stars are represented by little 
ones, by means of which the same end may be attained. 
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About 1725, Andrei and Homan commenced at Nurern- | 
berg the manufacture of small celestial and terrestrial | 
globes, the use of which soon became extensive in Ger- 
many. The most celebrated globes of later days are 
those of Lalande and Messier, 1775-80, manufactured 
at Paris, and the celestia] globes of Rhode, of Berlin, 
the latter being especially commendable for their nc- 
curacy and finish, Very useful globes of different s 
also rel globes, are made at Leipzig, Weimar, Ber 
and Vienna. A peculiar and Colossal sort of terrestrial 
globe is the georuma, a hollow globe, furnished with | 
galleries, whence one sees the various countries, moun- 
tains, rivers, Åc., reversed, as it were, Wylde has manu- 
factured such a globe on the scale of Lin. to 10 Eng. m. 
Geog., Pop.— According to Peterman’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen, the population of the globe, in 1580, was 
estimated at 1,439,145,500, of which 312, 480 ar t 


| 


down to Europe, 851,000,000 to Asia, 205,21 X) to Alric, 
4,411,300 to Australia, and 86,116,000 to America. 

Globe'-am'aramth, z. (Bot.) See GoMPHRENA. 

Globe’-animal, n. (Bot.) See Volvox. 

Globe'-flower.. (Bot.) Boe FROLLIUS. 

Globose’, a. Fr. globeur; Lat. globosus, from globus.] 

( Bet.) Spherical, or nearly so; as, globose capsules, 

Glob'osite, n. (u.) A var. of Dutrenite, 9. v. 
Supra.| Sphericity; the quality of being spherical.“ 

€Glo'bous, a. Sane as GLONOSE, q. t. 

See 
Supra.) Spherical; round, 

Globula'ria, „. ( Bot.) A gon. of European shrubs and 
the wild senna of Germany, which have been sometimes 
employed to adulterate senna-leaves. In small doses they 
efficient purgative. 

Globular'ity, u. (Fr. globularité. See above.) Sphe- 

Glob’ularly, adv. In a globular manner; so as to ro- 
semble the figure of the globe; spherically. 

€Glob'ule, n. Fr., from Lat. globulus, dim. of globus.) 
A small Rertlele of matter of n spherical form, The 
particles which float about in the transparent serum of 
blood. 

Glohuline, „. Fr, from Lat. globulus. See store] 
(Chem.) A substance resembling albumen, associates 
in the crystalline lens of the eye, when it is called by} 
some crystalline, 1,000 parts of blood-globules contain 
cipit«ted from neutralized acid and alkaline solutions. 
Carbonic acid also precipitates it. 
globules in the cells of cellular tissue, and by others to 
all minute vesicular granules of a vegetable nature. 

€Glob'ulousmess, n. Sune as GLOBULARITY, q. v. 

Gloch'idate, Glochid'erous, Glochid'iate, 
back at the point, like the barb of a fish-hook, or with 
two or more such barbs at the point. — Gray. 
of hair occurring in plants, forked at the apex: a barb. 

Brande. 

Glock'erite, n. 

Lustre 
resinous or earthy. Color brown to dull green and black. 

Glock’ner, (Gross,) n mountain of Anstria, on the 
boundary between the Tyrol, Salzburg, and Carinthia, 

Glogau, (Gross.) the chief city of a circle of the same 
name in Prussian Silesia, on the left bank of the Oder, 
calicoes, hosiery, tobacco, paper, sugar ; and some trade | 
and commerce is also carried on. It is surrounded by 
bridge with a strongly fortified island in the Oder. Pop. | 
21,000, exclusive of the garrison. 

a ball] (Bot.) A capitate cyme; a cyme condensed into 
a head; a roundish head of flowers. 
to gather into a ball, from glomus, a ball of yarn.) To 
collect into à spherical ball or mass, 
growing in dense clusters. — Gray. 

Glomera'tion, n. [Lat. glomeratio. See above.] The 

A body formed into a ball; a conglomeration, 

*' The rainbow consisteth of a glomeration of small drops," Bacon. 
See SuPRA.] (Bot.) A capitate cyme; i. e., a cyme con- 
densed into a head. 

the Doorefield table-land, and after a winding but gen- 
erally S. course of 400 ın., falling into the Skager-rack 

Gloom, n. (A. S. glomung, for a*fon-glomung, the light 
of evening, and hence, waning light; Lat. lunea, from | 
darkness; thick shade.—Cloudiness, or heaviness of 
mind; sullenness; moroseness ; melancholy; sadness. 


Globe, v. a. To form or gather into a globe or ball. 
Globe'-fish, n. Same as balloon-fish.— See Diopon, 
Round; spherical; globular, 
Globos’ity, n. [Fr. globosit^; Lat. globositas. Seo 
Glob’alar, a. Fr. globulaire; L. Lat. globularis. 
herbs, order Saginaceie. The leaves of G. Alypum form 
act as a tonic, and in full doses us a safe, mild, and, 
ricity. 
Glob'ularness, n. Sphericity; globosity. 
term is more partienlarly applied to the microscopic 
Glob'ulet, n. A small globular particle. 
with haematine in the blood-globules, and with albumen 
32:22 parts of G. It differs from albumen in being pre- 
(Bot.) By some this term is applied to the green 
€Glob'ulous, n. Orbicular: spherical; round; globular. 
a. [Gr. His, glóchin, point] ( Bot.) Barbed; hooked 
Glo’chis, n. (Gr., a projecting point.] (Bot.) A form 
(Min.) A native sulphate of iron. 
Massive, sparry, or earthy, and also stalactitic. 
Comp. Sulph. acid 15°9, sesquioxide of iron h, water 217. 
12,431 ft. above the level of the sea, 
35 in. N of Liegnitz Manuf, Woollens, printed 
walls, and otherwise fortified, and connected by à wooden 
Glome, u. (Lat. glomus, a ball of yarn,allied to globus, 
Glom erate, v.a. [Lat. glomeratus, pp. of glomerare, 
—a. (Bot.) Growing in cymes, condensed into a head; 
act of forming into a ball or spherical body. 
Glom'erule, ». (Lat. glomerulum, dim. of glomus. 
Glom’men, the principal river of Norway, rising in 
at Friedrichsstadt. 
root luc, found in lucere.) Obscurity; partial or total 
** His gloom grew upon him.” — Swift. 


Gloom ‘ily, udv. Obscurely; dimly ; darkly ; dismally; 
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—Aspect of sorrow; darkness of prospect, or aspect; as, 
u gloom overcasu bis brow. 

r. n. To be cloudy, dark, or obscure. — To be sullen, sad, 
or melancholy. 

—v.a. To obscure; to darken.— To render sad, melan- 
choly, or dismal. 


us, the day broke gloomily. — With melancholy uspect ; 
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&c. — To explain; to render clear and evident by com 

ment; to illustrate. — To give a specious appearance to; 

to render specious and plausible; to varnish; to cover; 
to palliate by specious representation. 

*' You have the art to gloss the foulest cause." — Philips. 
—v.n. To comment; to make explanatory remarks; to 
add scholia. — To make sly remarks. 

Glossa’rial, a. Containing explanations. 

Glos'sarist, n. [Sco infra.) A writer of glosses or 
comments, 

Glos’sary, n. [Fr. glossaire, from Gr. glóssa, a tongue 
or language.] dictionary, or vocabulary, explaining 
words that are obscure, antiquated, local, &c. — A dic- 
tionary of difficult words or phrases in any language or 
writer. 

Glosse'collite, n. (Min.) A var. of Halloysite,dq. v.) 
It occurs in a seam one inch thick in a silurian rock in 
Rising Fawn, Dade co., Ga. 

Gloss'er, n. A polisher; one who gives a lustre. — A 
scholiast; u commentator. 

Gloss’ily, adv. In a glossy manner. 

Gloss'iness, n. The lustre or brightness of a smooth 
surface, 

Glossi'tis, n. [Gr. .] ( Med.) Inflammation of the 
tongue. It may result from various causes, as mechan 
ical injury, exposure to cold, the use of mercury, &c, 
The tongue becomes greatly swollen, und is painful to 
the touch; respiration and deglutition are much inter. 
fered with, and one of the chief dangers of the attack is 
suffocation. In mild cases, the application of leeches to 
the part, with the use of purgatives, will afford relief; 
but in the more severe forms the knife is to be freely used, 
and pretty deep incision to be made into the inflamed 
part, which will afford almost instantaneous relief. 

Glosso'comon, n. (Mach.) A machine composed of 
several dented wheels with pinious, and used for raise 
ing great weights, 

Glossog'rapher, n. [Gr. gléssa, the tongue, and gra. 
phein, to write.] One who writes a glossary; a commen- 
tator; a scholiast. 

Glossograph ‘ical, a. Pertaining to glossography. 

Gl og raphy, n. The writing of commentaries, 
glossaries, and scholia. 

(Anat.) A description of the tongue. — Dunglison. 
Glossolog’ical, a. Of, or belonging to, glossology. 
Glossologist, n. One skilled in glossology ; one who 

defines and explains terms. 

GlossoVogy, n. [Fr. glossologie ; Lat. glossol-gia, from 
Gr. glossa, language, and logos, a discourse.] "n e defi- 
nition and explanation of terms used in a science.—That 
doctrine or science, which investigates the agreement 
nud differences of the various languages spoken or writ- 
ten by different nations; comparative philology ; lin- 
guistics. 

Glossot'omy, n. [Fr. glossotomie, from Gr. glossa, the 
tongue, and te, a cutting, from temnein, to cut.] (Surg.) 
Dissection of the tongue.— Dunglison. 

Glossy, a. Smooth and shining; reflecting lustre from 
a smooth surface; highly polished; as, glossy plumage. 
— Specious ; deceptive ; plausible, bnt untrue. 

Glot'tal, a. [Gr. gióths.] Of, or belonging to, the 
glottis, 

Glot'talite, n. [Lat. Ginta, the river Clyde, and Gr. 
lithos, a stone.) (Min.) A variety of Edingtonite (9. v.) 
from Port Gascon, on the Clyde. It is a hydrous silicate 
of alumina and lime. 

Glot'tis, n. [Fr. glotte; Gr. glottis, gléssis, the mouth 
of the windpipe,— akin to glossa, glótta, the tongue.) 
(Anat.) The slit or aperture at the entrance of the or- 
gan of voice, situated between the cartilage known as 
the arytenoid, and the access by which the nir descends 
the windpipe and reaches the lungs, and which opening 
is protected by the small cartilage called the epiglottis, 
which in swallowing falls like a lid or valve over the 
opening. 

Glottolog/icnl, a. Same as GLossoLocICAL, g. v. 


suileul y. 

Gloom'iness, n. State or quality of being gloomy; 
wuntof light; obscurity; darkness; disundness.—Cloud- 
clioly ; sadness; heaviness; moroseness. 

Gloom ing, u. The gloaming; twilight; dusk. 

Gloom v. a. Obscure; dark; dim; dusky; imperfectly) 
illuminated, or destitute of light; cloudy; dismal; as, 
clioly: downcast ; sad; depressed; heavy of heurt; wear-| 
ing the xspect of sorrow; us, a gloomy disposition, a 

Glop pen, v.a. |Icel. glápa, to stare.] To eonfound 
with surprise, (Used as provincial English.) 
glory to God in the highest.) (Ecc.) The name of a 
hymn of the Roman Catholic Church, retained in the | 
called from the words with which it begins. It is 
founded on the hymn of the Angels, given in Luke ii. 14, 
the Apostolic Constitutions. In the Roman missal it 
stands at the uning of the office for the communion. | 
Act of giving glory, or of ascribing honors to; as, the 
glorification of God. 

Glo'rify, v.a. (Fr. glorifior; Lat. gloria, nnd facio, to 
make.| To make glorious; to exult ; to glory; to ascribe 

^ Justice . . . that glorifies the throne." — S. Daniel. 

—To praise; to magnify and honor in worship; to laud; 

No chymist but glorifies his pregnant pot." — Donne. 

Glo'rious, a. Fr. glorieux ; Lat. gloriosus, from gloria 
splendor; resplendent in majesty and glory; eminent; 
noble; excellent; renowned; celebrated; magnificent; 

** I'll make thee glorious by m; en, 
And famous by my sword." — Marquis of Montrose. 

Glo'riously. adv. In a glorious manner; magnifi- 
cently ; splendidly ; with great renown or dignity. 

—Boastfully ; pretentiously; in a vainglorious manner. 

„Signor, I speak it not gloriously, nor out of affectation.” 

Glo’riousness, n. State or quality of being glorious. | 

Glo’ry, ». | Fr. glorie ; Sp., It, and Lat. gloria; akin to 
gli, conveying the idea of brightness and of joy.) Splen- 
dor; magnificence; as of a king; praise a wd in 
reputation. 

“i On, ye brave, who rush to glory, or the grave." — Campbell. 

or makes renowned ; that which confers distinction, — 
The divine presence; the felicity of heaven; celestial 
boustfulness; arrogance. 

** On deathbeds some in conscious glory lie." — Young. 
tured head of saints, &c., and especially of the Saviour; 
an aurevia; a nimbus; a halo; as, a “circle of glory.” 

—v.n. [Lat. glorior.] To exult; joyfully to rejoice. 

“ Glory ye in his holy name.“ — Psalms cv. 3. 
This title of Freeholder is what I most glory in." — Addison, 

Glose, v.n. Same as Goze, Q. v. 

Gloss, n. [Fr. gise; L. Lat, glossa; Gr. glossa, a lan- 
guage; allied to Icel. glosa, to explain; A. S. glisnian ; 
ness or lustre of a body proceeding from smoothness of 
surface; as, the gloss of cloth, silk, or velvet, — A spe 
may mislead opinion. 

“ The color of devotion giving a gloss to humility.” — South. 
sentation. 
~ The common gloss of theologians.” — Milton. 

mark intended to illustrate. 

(Lit) The explanation or interpretation of uncom- 

(Law.) The name is given to the interpretations or 
explanations of the Justininn code, which were gener- 
margin, and were hence called glossze interl*.icares and 
glossie marginales, These glosses were sometimes held 
who died about 1260, collected and arranged the glosses 
of bis predecessors. The practice of introducing glosses 

Gloss, v. 4. To give a superficial lustre to; to make 
smóoth or shining; aa, to gloss marble, mahogany, cloth, 


* Gloomily retired the spider lives." — Thomson. 
iness of look; sullenness; mental depression; melan- 
“The balmy glooming, crescent-lit.'" — Tennyson. 
a gloomy day, a gloomy louse. — Sullen ; morose; melan- 
gloomy countenance, 

Gloria in Excelsis, (gore in eks-sel'sis.) [Lat., 
communion service of the Presbyterian Church, and so 
and is very ancient, appearing nearly as now used in 

Glorifica’tion, n. (Fr, from L. Lat. glorificatio.]| 

—Exaltation to honor and dignity; elevation to glory. 
honor or glory to. 
to honor; to extol, 

Full of glory; illustrious; of exalted excellence 2 
grand ; brilliant; splendid; as, à glorious victory. 

—Boastful; proud; ostentatious; vain-glorious. 

“Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend." — Pope. 

Ben Jonson. 
armor, glour ; Ir. glare, gloir ; Gael. ur, Root glu or! 
adoration; honor; praise; renown; celebrity; high 

—Distinguished honor or ornament; that which honors 
blixs; the divine perfections or excellence, — Pride; 

(Painting.) A circle of rays which surrounds tho pic- 
South. 

—To be jubilant or proud with regard to something. 

Glo'ser, n. Same as GLosser, J. v. 

Ger. gleissen, to shine; from the root of glass.) Bright- 
cious appearance or representation ; external show that 
An interpretation artfully specious; a specious repre- 
Scholinm; comment; interpretation; explanation; re- 
mon or foreign words; hence the term glossary, q. v. 
ally written between the lines of the text and on the 
to be of equal authority with the text itself. Accursius, 
was also adopted with the books of the canon law. 
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Glottol'ogy, n. Same as GLossoLoGY, 9. v. 

Gloucester, (ter,) a W. co. of England, bounded 
N.W. and N. E. by the counties of Hereford, Worcester, 
and Warwick; E. by Oxfordshire; 8. by Berks, Somer- 
set, and Wilts, and W. by the estuary of the Severn. 
Area, 1,258 sq.m. There are three distinct districts in 
G., the natural features of each being different from 
either of the others, These are the Hil? district, formed 
by the Cotswold hills; the Va/e, comprising the vales of 
Gloucester and Berkeley, formed by the rich low mead- 
ow-lands along the banks of the Severn, and the Forest, 
lying W. of the Severn, consisting chiefly of the forest 
of Dean. Rivers. The Severn, Wye, Upper and Lower 
Avon. and the Thames. Prod. The vale of Berkeley is 
chiefly devoted to the produce of the dairy, and the rear- 
ing of cattle, and yields all the very superior checse 
known by the name of Double Gloucester, or Double 
Berkeley. In the vale of Gloucester is produced excel- 
lent grain, immense quantities of butter, and all that 
cheese known as Single Gloucester, Large quantities of 
cider and perry are made in both vales, —G. being one of 
the largest of the cider-producing counties in England. 
The sheep of the Cotswold hills are large, and yield a 
fine, long combing-wool. Min. Coal. iron, and lime. The 
coal supplies the immense consumption of the manufac- 
tories of Bristol, and even to a certain extent of those 
of Bath. Blue claystone of excellent quality is found; 
also freestone in abundance, and stone-tiles iu the Cots- 
wold hills. Manuf. 'Tin-plates, edge-tools, and hard- 
ware; but the most importent are those of superfine 
broad-cloths, Spanish wool, worsted stuffs, and carpets 
at Cirencester, with stockings, rugs, and blankets and 
cottous at other places. A navigable canal connects, by 
means of a tunnel, at Sapperton, the Severn with the 
Thames, Pop. (1881) 572,480, 
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GLOUCESTER, the chief city of the preceding county, on the 
left bank of the Severn, 3 m. N. N. E. of Bristol, nnd 107 
m. W. N. W. of London. It lias spacious docks, and a fine 
old cathedral. Manuf. lrou and steel goods, soap, malt, 

»ttery, railrond fittings, agricultural implements, bells, 
drugs, Ac. G. has a large foreign trade, and communi- 
cates with the open part of the Severn by means of a 
ship-caual, 17 m. iu length. Pop. (1881) 36,952. 
louwcester, a N.E. co. of New Brunswick, having the 

Gulf of St. Lawrence on the k., and Chaleur Bay on the 

N. : area, abt. 2,500 sq. m. Rivers. Nipisiguit, and N. 

Tracadie rivers, besides many smaller streams. Sur- 

face, much diversified; soil, moderately fertile. There 

are several considerable islands upon the coasta, the 
rincipal of which are Shippegan and Miscone. Cup. 

Bathurst. Pop. about 18,810 (1871). 

Gloucester, in Massachustls, a city and port of entry 
of Essex co. about 28 m. N. N. E. of Boston. The town 
is convenieutly situated upou one of the best harbors 
of the State, aud commands a very extensive com- 
merce. Pop, of town (1580), 19,329. 

Gloucester, in New Jersey. a S. W. co., bordering on 
Pennsylvania; area, about 950 sq m. Aidrers.. Dela- 
ware River, and Big Timber, Oldinans, Raccoon, and 
Mantua creeks. Surface, generally flat; seil, mostly 
fertile. Min. Iron. Cap. Woodbury. 

A vill. of Atlantic co. abt. 13 m. N. E. of May's Landing. 

A township of Camden co. ; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Gloucester, in Rhode Island, a township of Provi- 

. co., abt. 15 m. W. by N. of Providence; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Gloucester, in Virginia, a B.E. co, bordering on 
Chesapeake Bay; area, abt. 280 sq. m. Rivers. York and 
Pian katank rivers. Surface, broken; soil, in some parts 
fertile. Cap. Gloucester Court-House. Pop. abt. 12,000. | 

Gloucester City. iu Nw Jersey, a. post- town of Cam- 
den co., on the Delaware River, abt. 4 m. below Cam- 
den ; pop.(1850)city, 5,547 ; township, 7,874. 

Gloucester Court-House, in Virginia, a post- 
vill., cap. of Gloucester co., abt. 82 m. E. S. E. of Richmond. 

Gloucester Furnace, in New Jersey, a post-village 
of Atlantic co., abt. 74 m. 8. of Trenton. 

Glove. (glur,) [Sax. glof,] is a covering for the hand, 
which is divided into compartments for each separate 
finger. Xenophon asserts that the Persians use gloves 
in cold weather, and makes a charge against them on 
that account, for their luxurious habits. They were in 
early use in England, as is learned by their Saxon name; 
anl in the Middle Ages they were decorated with gold 
nn: precious stones, and formed a costly article in the 
dress of kings, nobles, and prelates, In the days of 
chivalry, it was the custom for the knights to wear tho 
glove of alady in their helmet, and this gift from the 
fair sex was esteemed a great favor, the Knight's success 
in arms being cousi/lered as owing to the virtue of the 
lady. Throwing down the glove, or gauntlet, was like- 
wise esteemed a challenge to single combat amongst 
our ancestors, and he who took up the glove thus cast 
down was deemed to have accepted the wager of battle. 
— Manuf. The principal substances of which gloves are 
made at the present day are dog-skin, doce, buck-, lamb- 
skin, kid, and various other kinds of leather; besides 
silk, cotton, wool, and adinixtures of the same. Particu- 
lar kinds of gloves are known more from the place in 
which ther are manufactured, however, than from the 
Substances of which they are composed ; as Berlin, Wood- 
stock, Limerick, and Kendal. Kid gloves are the most 
used, and obtain the highest price in market; the best of 

these are the French make, and hardly any of Englishor 
German manufacture can come up to them in point of 
elasticity and general excellence. Sheepskin gloves are 
usunlly of a white color, and aro greatly used in the 
army. Doeskin gloves are of a soft leather; aud Wood- 
Stock gloves ure a coarser variety of these, The pro- 
cess of glove-making is very simplo; and, since the in- 
troduction of machinery into the trade, admits of no 
com plicity of manufacture, The dressed skins are first 
eut out by cutting-machines, and the fingers and thumb 

Pieces are likewise separately cut. These disjointed 

Particles of the glove are given into’ the hands of the 

sewers, who work it up into the desired form. The sewers 
use a Sm or clam, which is held between the feet and 
knees, and clasps the leather while being sewn, French 
gloves are imported into England at a rate of above 

„000. 000 pairs per annum. Embroidered gloves are 
made in Saxony to a great extent. The chief branch 

Of the manufacture carried on in the U. States is that 

of buckskin gloves, a kind of glove more peculiarly 
userican than any other; and the chief seat of this 
Siness is at Gloversville, N. Y. Kid gloves are now 

the © to some extent there and in New York city. In| 
Year 1851, this country imported 9,131,726 dozen 


FS_Of kid and other skin or leather gloves, valued at 


» 354. 
"To cover with, as with a glove. 
Or, u. One who makes anil sells gloves. 
co be Hm. I. in Vermont, a post- township of Orleans 
Art. m. N. N. E. of Montpelier: pop. about 1.50. 
G Roy ts Creek, in Kentucky, a P. O of Metcalf co 
co *€ rs ville, in New Fork, a post-village of Fulton 
mar Rbt. 40 m. N. W. of Albany. It has an extensive 
Gio u factory for gloves and mittens; pop. abt. 4.000. 
fire? (glà,) v. n. [A. 8. glowan, to shine like a coal of 
with er. glühen, to be red-hot, to glow.) To shine 
Cand intense heat, or with a white heat; to exhibit in- 
“r escence; to burn with vehement heat 
—To ES scorching fire, that in their entrails giowa."—Addíson. 
e. „Sel great heat of body; to be hot. 
oon Cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands."—Gay. 
= Xhibit a strong, bright color; to be bright, or red 
with heat, animation, or blushes. Ed 
“ A smile that glowed." — Milton. 
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Glu'ele Acid, n. (Chem.) A soluble deliquescent acid 


Gluei‘na, Glu'cine, n. ((% n.) A sesquioxide of tho 


Gluci'num, n. Gr. glukus, sweet, from tho sweet 
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—To be ardent; to be animated ; as, to glow with love of 
country, zeal for religion, or the like. 

—n. Shining or white heat; incandescence; great heat 
without flame. — Brightness of color; redness; hence, 
vehomence of passion. 

* The red glow of scorn and proud disdain."— Shaks. 
Glow’er, v.n. [Scottish.] To stare; to look fixedly. 
“ The rising moon began to glower."— Burns, 

—To stare angrily. — Thackeray. 

Glow’ ing, p.a. Burning with vehement heat; exhibit- 
ing a bright color; red; ardent, — Auiniated ; vehement; 
inflamed, 

Glow'ingly, adv. With great brightness; with ardent 
heat or passion. 

Glow'-worm, „. (Zul.) See LAMPGRIDP.£. 

Gloxin'in, n. (%%. A genus of plants, order Ges- 
Nerat. Some ot the species are amoug tlie more pop- 
ular flowers, and are well known to gardeners by their 
foxglove-shaped flowers of varied colors each standing 
on a separate stalk, — in some forms with the opening 
of the tube directed downward; in others (which have 
originated in a freak of nature) standing erect. The G. 
generate buds from fragments of their leaves, under tlie 
hands of the cultivator. 

Gloze, v. n. [A. S. glesan, to flatter. See Gross.] To use 
specious and plausihle words; to wheedle; to flatter; 
to fawn; to talk smootlily. 

r. a. To palliate by specious exposition : — in this sense, 

it is followed by the prep. uver; as, to glaze over a fault. 


—n. Flattery ; adulation. 


“ Now to plain dealing: —lay these glozes by."— Shaks. 

Gloz'er, n. A flatterer. 

Gloz Ing. n. Specious representation. 

Gluchoy, (% lier.) a town in the S.W. of Russia, prov. 
of Tchernigov, on the Verbooka, 112 m. E. N. E. of the 
town of Tchernigov. Lat. 51° 40 30" N., L HO W’ 
15” E. It has sonie trade in grain, In tbe vicinity, por- 
celain-clay of a very fine quality is obtained and sent N. 
to the imperial manufactory at St. Petersburg. G. was 
formerly the residence of the Cossack hetmans, and of 
the governors ot Little Russia. Jp, 9,656, 


obtained by the decomposition of a combination of grape- 
sugar with lime or baryta., It is also called Aalisac- 
charic acid. Form. 3110.C9,H,5035. 


metal GüteiNUM, g. v. It is found associated with silica 
and alumina in the emerald, beryl, chrysoberyl, and 
euclase, It was at first mistaken for alumina, which it 
resembles in appearance, and in forming a gelatinous 
precipitate on adding ammonia, but it differs from it in 
being soluble in cold carbonate of ammonia, which is 
consequently used to separate tle two. It was discov- 
ered in 1795. Arm, G? 


taste of its salts.) (Chem.) A rare metal, the base of the 
earth glucina, It resembles aluminum, and is prepared 
in the same manner. It is not acted on by water, fuses 
with difficulty, and when heated in the air, burns, pro- 
ducing gluciua. It was discovered by Wöhler in 1825. 
Symb., G. Equiv. 69, 

Gluck, Cunisrorn WILLIBALD, a German musical com- 
poser, E. at Weissenwangen, 1714, studied music at Milan, 
under San Martini, aud presented soon alterward sev- 
eral operas at sundry theatres in Italy, which failed to 
attract public attention. Judging that his want of suc- 
cess was partially due to the weakness of the libretti, he 
conjoined with himself in his labors the poet Ranieri dt 
Calzuligt, and his next subsequent opera, Helena and 
Puris, was received with tumults of applause. In 1774 
he went to Paris, and presented there successively several 
masterpieces, as Iphigenia in Aulis, Orpheus, Armidas, 
Iphigenia in Taurus, Alcestes. The composer Piccini hav- 
ing also presented an opera called 47cestes, there arose be- 

n the two composers and their respective partisans 
a very animated. quarrel as to the preéminence of the 
two rivals, and of tho style cultivated by each. It would 
seem that each had his own share of the right ip the 
dispute, for while Piccini had sweetness of melody, 
Gluck had musical truth, and the power and grandeur 
of harmony on his side. The contest of the Gluckists 
and Piccinists, which for a time divided the whole mu- 
sical world, resulted in the complete victory of Gluck. 
Having composed two more operas, Gluck returned to 
Vienna in 1779, and never after quitted thut city. D. 1787. 

Glückstadt. ( glodk’stat,) a seaport and town of Prus- 
sia, in the duchy of Holstein, ou the Elbe, 28 m. from 
Hamburg; pop. 1,234. 

Glu'cose, Grarz or STARCH SUGAR, n. [Gr. glukus, 
sweet.) (Chem.) A sugar found in many of the sweet 
fruits; it is often seen crystallized on dried figs, raisins, 
&c. It is also formed from starch, aud cellulose or 
woody fibre, by the actiou of sulphnric acid. Water 
containing the ths part of sulphuric acid is heated to 
the boiling-point, and a mixture of starch and water, 
likewise heated, is allowed to flow gradually in, so as 
not to lower the temperature. After boiling 4 honr, 
chalk is added, to neutralize the acid, and the clear 
liquid drawn off and evaporated. If linen or cotton 
cloth, paper, or sawdust be moistened with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a gummy mass is formed. After a few 
days this should be dissolved in a large quantity of 
water, and boiled for 8 or 10 hours. Atter neutralizing 
and evaporating, the sugar is obtained as before, G. 
crystallizes in warty masses, not often. presenting reg- 
ular faces, It is much less sweet than cane-sugar, and 
far less soluble in water, requiring 144 parts of | 
water to dissolve it, while cane-sugar requires only 44 
part. Itis used in the manufacture of beer and alco- 
hol, and also for adulterating cane-sugar. It may be de- 
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tected in solutions of sugar thus adulterated, by adding 

a little solution of sulphate of copper and solution of 
tash, enough to form a deep blue. On gently heat- 

ng, if G. be present, a red precipitate of suboxide of 
copper will be formed, while with pure cane-sugar it 
will not form, unless the liquid be boiled. It may also 
be detected by the specific gravity, and by the action of 
the solution on polarized light. G. forms with com- 
mon salt a compound that readily crystallizes. G. is 
found in small quantites in animal bodies. In the dis- 
ease culled diabetes, it is found in large quantities in the 
urine. Form. Ci2 111014 

Glue, n. (0. Fr. glu; Lat. gluten, from obsol. gluere, to 
draw together: Gr. glia, gloria; W. d.] That which 
draws together and causes to adhere, 

(Applied Chem.) E. is an impure gelatine, q. v. It is pre 
pared from the clippings of hides, hoofs, 4c. These are 
steeped for several days in lime-water, to remove the 
hair and blood, and then drained and dried in a current 
of air for some days, that the lime may absorb carbonic 
acid, and thus prevent the injurious effects of the alkali 
upon the gelatine, They are then boiled in water until 
the solution is found to gelatinize firmly on cooling. 
The impurities are allowed to settle, after which it is 
allowed to gelatinize in shallow wooden boxes, cut into 
slices and dried upon nets. Good glue is semi-transpar- 
ent, and free from spots and clouds, | Wheu wanted for 
use, it is broken in pieces aud steeped in cold water 
until it softens and swells. It is then melted over a 
gentle fire, or, what is better, in a Mater bath, and ap- 
plied in a liquid state with a brash. As the stiffening 
of glue depends on the evaporation of its snperfiuous 
moisture, it will not harden in a freezing temperature. 
—G. Marine is a composition used for cementing mate- 
rials that are exposed to moisture. It is made by dis- 
solving 1 part of India rubber in 12 parts of mineral 
naphtha, and adding 20 parts of powdered shell-lac. It 
not only resists wet, but cements glass and metals as 
well as wood. 

Glu’er, n. One who joins or cements with glue. 
Glu’ey, v a. [ Fr. luer, to lime, to glue.] To join with glue, 
or any viscous substance; to unite; to hold together. 

—a, Viscous; glutinous. 

Glu’ey ness, n. Quality of being gluey. 

&Iu'ish, o. Having the nature of glue. 

Glam, a. (From gloom.) Bullen; stubbornly grave; 
silent; ns, to sit or look glum, 

Glama’‘ceous, a. (Fr. glumacée.] (Bot.) Having or 
bearing glumes; consisting of glumes. — Gray. 

Glu'mal, a. (Bol.) Having glumes, i. e. husks or 
chaff, as the grasses. — Gray. 

Gluma'les, n. pl. (Bot.) The Grasses, an important 
alliance of plants, cliss Andogens. The great mass of 
herbage known by the name of Grasses and Sedges, con- 
stitutes perhaps a twelfth part of the described species 
of flowering plants, and at least ninetenths of the 
number of individuals composing the vegetation of the 
world; for itis the chief source of that verdure which 
covers the earth of northern countries with a gay carpet 
during the months of winter. Such forms of vegetation 
are provided by nature with true flowers, that is to say, 
with etamens and pistils, the action of the former of 
which upon the latter is indispensable for the creation 
of a seed; but there is little trace of the calyx and corolla, 
which are commonly characteristic of the more perfect 
races of plants; not that floral envelopes are wanting, 
but they do not assume the whorled or ringed position 
of the parts which form a calyx and corolla; they merely 
consist of minute green or brown bracts placed one over 
another, and sometimes appearing to be united by their 
edges. There is also great simplicity in their pistil, but 
one ovule being formed in each cavity, whatever number 
of carpels (indicated by the stigmas) may be employed in 
the construction of it. Their foliage is as simple as it can 
be to have any considerable degree of development, con- 
sisting of fine thread-shaped veins running side by side 
from one end of the leaf to the other. The alliance is 
divided into 5 orders, viz., GRAMINACE&, CYPERACEA, 
Restiacea, including DESVAUXIACEA, and ERIOCAULA- 
CER, q. v. 

Glume, n. [Fr. gloume, glume; Lat. gluma, from glu- 
bere, to strip, or peal off; Gr. gluphein, to hollow out. 
(Bot.) The exterior one of the two-ranked imbricat 
Lracts, surrounding the spikeleted flowers of the Gra- 
minaces, or Grass family. — Gray. 

Glu'/melle, n. [Fr. dim. of glume. See above.] (Bol.) 
Either one of the inner glumes or palem that immedi- 
atgly surround the flowers of the Graminaces. — Gray. 

Glu’mous, a. | Fr. glumé. See GLume.) (Bot.) Having 

a filiform receptacle with a common glume beneath. 
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Glut, v. a. [Lat. glutire, onomatopoetic, from glu/-glut, 
an imitation of the sound made by water in passing 
through a narrow aperture, or in being discharged from 
it. The same sound is represented by gluk and gulp.) 
To swallow greedily, or in large quantities; to gorge. — 
To cloy ; to fill or furnish beyond sufficiency ; to sate; 
to satiate; to fill to satiety ; to disgust. 

Feed, but not glut our appetites.” — Denham. 

—To overfill; to load; as, to glut the market. 

—n. , Plenty, even to loathing ; more than enough.—“ A 
glut of study." — Pope. 

—Anything that fills and obstrnets the passage ; as. a glut 
of vehicles at a crossing. — The supply of any article in 
market beyond the demand. — A large wooden wedge 
used in splitting timber, to facilitate the removal and 
reinsertion of tlie smaller iron wedges. 

Glutrze'us, n. (Gr. glutos, the rump; pl. gloutot, the 
buttocks.) (Anat.) The hip, or buttock. 

Glu'tenl, a. [See above.] (Anat.) Belonging to the 
glutwus; as, the gluteal artery. 
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Gluten, u. [Lat. glue. See GLUE.) (chem.) If wheat- 
flour be put in a bag of coarse cloth, the starch and sol- 
uble matters will be carried off, and there will remain a 
gray sticky mucous mass, which is G. It is a character- 
istic ingredient of the cereals, and by its toughness and 
tenacity fits the flour of the wheat especially for tbe 
Manufacture of bread, pastes, &c. By means of hot 
alcohol, G. may be divided into three distinct substances. 
One portion does not dissolve, and is culled vegetable 
Jibrin. From tho soluble part separates, on cooling, a 
white, flocculent substance resembling the caseine of 
milk. On adding water to the solution, a third sub- 
stance, resembling albumen, separates, which is called 

liadin. G. contains traces of sulphur aud phosphorus. 

t yields ammonia when subjected to destructive distil- 
lation, and vegetables containing it give out a disagree- 
able odor when putrefying. Form. Ce Hg; N30. 

Glu'tinnte. v.a. (Lat. glutinare, from gluten, glue.) 
To unite with glue; to cement. 

Glutina'tion, u. [Fr., from Lat. glutinatio. Sce 
above.) Act of uniting with glue. 

Glu‘tinative, a. [Fr. glutnatif; L. Lat. glutinativus. 
8ce GLur.| Having the quality of cementing; tenacious. 

Glu'tine. n. [See GLUE.) (em.) A substance resem- 
bling gluten, but uot soluble in alcohol. 

Glutinos'ity, n. (Fr. glutinosité. See GLUE.) Quality 
of being glutinous; viscousness. 

Glu'tinous, a. [Fr. giutineuz; L. Lat. glutinosus, 
frum gluten, glue.) Viscous; viscid; tenacious; resem- 
bling glue. 

(Bot.) Covered or smeared with a slippery moisture; 
as, a glutinous leaf. — Martyn. 

Glu'tinousness, n. Same as GLUTINOSITY, 9. v. 

Glut'ton, n. [Fr. glouton; L. Lat. glulo, glutto, from 
glutire, to glut. See GLUT.) One who indulges to ex- 
cess in eating. — One eager of anything to excess. 

(Zoól.) See Guto. 

Glut’ton, a. Of or belonging to a glutton; gluttonous. 

Glut'tonish, a. Greedy; eager. 

Glut‘tonize, v. n. To eat to excess; to eat vora- 
ciously ; to indulge the appetite to excess. 

Glut'tonous, «. Given to excessive eating; consist- 
ing in excessive eating. 

Due nourishment, no gluttonous delight."— Milton. 

Glut'tonously, «adv. With the voracity of a glutton; 
with excessive eating. 

Gluttony, n. [O. Fr. gloutonnie; Fr. gloutonnerie. 
See Giutron.) xcess in eating; extravagant indul- 
gence of the appetite for food; luxury of the table. 

G@lyce’ria, n. [Fron Gr. glu&us, sweet; on account of 
the sweet taste of the seeds] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Graminacesm, represented in our flora by 6. flui- 
tans, and G. acutiflora. G. fluitans is called Manna 
grass, and its seeds are collected in some countries, and 
prepared for sale under the name of Manna croup. 

Glyc’eric Acid, n. (Gr. glukus, sweet.) (Chem) A 
non-crystalline acid formed by the oxidation of glycer- 
ine by nitric acid. Form, CgHgOs. 

Giyc'erides, n. pl. (Chem.) Compounds of glycerine 
with acids. They are formed with acetic, benzoic, and 
the fatty acids. 

Glyc'erine, n. [Or. glukerns, sweetish.] (chem.) The 
sweet principle of oils and fats. It is obtained by boil- 
ing olive-oil with litharge and water until the acids of 
the oil are converted into lead-salts, which are insoluble, 
while the G. remains in solution. It contains a little 
oxide of lead, which is precipitated by hydrosulphuric 
acid. It is a sweet, viscid, colorless liquid, soluble in 
water and alcohol in all proportions. Ether dissolves it 
butsparingly. It may be distilled in «current of super- 
heated steam, but distilled alone it decomposes and 
evolves irritating vapors of acrolein. By the action of 
nitric acid it is converted into oxalic acid. It has many 
uses in the arts and manufactures, Its consumption 
in the manufacture of beer amounts to more than 
20,000 cwt. per annum. In medicine it is chiefly used! 
as a dressing for sores, as it is easily washed off. Form. 
Q4H,0,3H0. 

Glyec’eryle, n. (Chem.) The radical of glycerine. 

Gly’co-benzo'ic Acid, n. (chem.) A crystalline 
substance formed by the action of nitrous acid upon 
hippuric acid. Form. C;,H;0;.HO. 

Glycocholic, or Glyeo-cholalic, Acid, n. 
(Chem.) An acid found in the bile, gy. v. When dried, 
ox-bile is treated with cold alcohol, filtered and mixed 
with ether; it yields crystals of glycocholate of soda 
and potash. Decomposing the glycocholate of soda by 
sulphuric acid, we obtain the G. acid in fine white nee- 
dies. It is soluble in water and alcohol, and has a bit- 
terish-sweet taste. Form. CjgH44NOg. HO. 

Glyco-cholalic Acid, n. (Chem) See GLYCOCHOLIC 
ACID. 

Gly’cocine, Gly'cocoll, or Sugar of Gela- 
tine, n. (Chem.) A sweet, colorless, crystalline sub- 
stance obtained by the action of acids or alkalies on 
gelatine. It is very soluble in water, but insoluble in 
ether and alcohol. Furm. CHNO, being isometric 
with nitrous ether. 

Gly'cogen, n. (Chem.) A kind of animal starch found 
in the liver. After death it is converted into sugar by 
assimilating the elements of water. Form. CygHyOio- 

cry boy ocholal'ie Acid, n. (Chem.) Au acid 
obtained from pig's bile. Form. Cg H443N0,4.2HO. 

Glycol, n. ( .) A sweetish, color ess, Viscid liquid, 
soluble in water and in alcohol. It is obtained by first 
forming the biniodide of ethyline by the union of ole- 
fiant gas with iodine. The action of this upon acetate of 
silver forms binacetate of G. This, digested with hydrate 
of potash at 360° Fahr. and distilled, gives G. It mixes 

with water in all proportions, may be distilled without 
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never becn frozen. It is the type of an extensive series 
of derivatives, as numerous as those derived from alco- 
hol. By some it is stated to be the connecting link 
between the organic and inorganic products of chemis- 
try. It differs from alcohol in containing two atoms 
more of oxygen; its form. being C. IIe. 

Glycol ie Acid, u. (Chem.) A syrupy liquid, obtained 
by exposing glycol to the action of nitric acid or of 
oxygen in the presence of platinum bläck. It resembles 
lactic acid, but differs from it in being precipitated by 
acetate of lead. Form. C. II 40g. 

Glycon’‘ic, n. (Fr. glycomen, glyconique; Gr. gluko- 
neios, from the name of the inventor, Glycon.] (Pros.) 
A kind of verse, in the Latin aud Greek poetry, consist- 
ing of three feet, viz., a spondee ( — —), a choriambus 
(---—-) and a pyrrhichius (~ ~), without other 
variation than the usual allowance for the final syl- 
lable, and without chorus or change of metre; as: 

Sic te, diva potens Cypri."— Horace. 

GI ycon'ic, Glyco’nian, a. ( Pros.) Of or pertaining 
to the glyconic verse; as, aglycontc stanza, a gl yconic ode. 

Glycyrrhi'zn, n. (Gr. ylukus, sweet, und rhiza, u 
root.) ( ot.) The liquorice, a genus of plants belonging 
to the sub-order Z'upilionacez in the order Fabacex. 
The roots, or underground stems of G. glabra, the com- 
mon or smooth liquorice, G. echinata, the echinate- 
podded liquorice, and other species, native of S. Europe, 
possess n remarkably sweet taste, which is due to the 
presence of an uncrystallizable sugar, to which the 
names of glycyrrhizin, glycion, and liquorice-sugar have 
been given. The dark-colored extractive matter which 
the rhizomes furnish on decoction, contains a large pro- 
portion of this peculiar substance. The extract inspis- 
sated is largely imported into this country under the 
names of liquorice-juice, Spanish juice, and Italian. juice. 
That imported from Spain is prepared from G. glabra ; 
that from Italy is the product of G. echinata. Vor the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, our importations of 
liquorice (root or paste) amounted to the almost incredi- 
ble quantity of 6,690,004 pounds, valued at $550,258, and 
for which the duty paid was $443,020. It is used for 
confectionery purposes, in medicine for flavoring, and 
as ademulcent pectoral, and by the brewers for color- 
ing certain beers. Various preparations of liquorice 
are commonly kept in the shops, and sold under the 
names of pipe-liquorice, pontefract lozenges, extract of 
liquorice, and solazzi juice. In France, there is an ex- 
tensive use of liquorice-water by poor people in the 
promenades and public places, under the name of coco. 
It is also sold extensively, under the nume of erquvos, 
in the towns of Turkey and Egypt, like sherbet. 

Glycyr’rhizine, n. (Chem.) The sweet principle of 
the Glycyrrhiza glabra, or common liquorice. It some- 
what resembles mannite, but does not crystallize, and) 
will not ferment. | 

Glyde, a river of Ireland, rises in the co. of Monaghan, | 
in Ulster, and flows E. into Dundalk B: 

Gly’mont, in Maryland, a post-ottice of Charles co. 

Glyn, (glin.) n. (W.] Same as GLEN, 9. r. 

Glyn‘don, in 7*ansylcania, a P. O. of Crawford co. 

Glynn, (glin,) in Georgia, a B.E. co., bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 400 sq.m. Rirers. Altamahı | 
River and some smaller streams. The coast is much 
indented with bays and inlets. — Sur/uce, diversified ; 
soil, sandy —in some parts fertile. Cup. Brunswick 
Pup. (1880) 6,497. 

Glyoxal, n. (Cem. ) Aldehyde of glycol. Form. C4H404. 

Gly ph, (glif,) n. (Fr.glyphe; Gr.glüph?, from gluphein, 
to carve or hollow out.] (Arch.) A perpendicular fluting 
or channel, used in the Doric frieze. 

Glyph’ic, n. A rare form of HIEROGLYPHIC, q. v. 

Gly phograph, (glif'o-graf,) n. [See below.] A plate 
made by the operation of glyphography or ELECTRO- 
TINT, q. v. — Webster, 

Gly phograph ‘ie, a. Of, or belonging to, glyphogra- 
phy, or electro-tint. 

Gly phog’ raphy, n. [Gr. gluphein, to hollow out, and 
graphé, a writing, from graphein, to write or describe. | 
Same as ELECTRO-TINT, q. v. 

Glyp'tie, a. (Fr. glyptique, from Gr. gluptos, fit for! 
carving, from gluphein, to engrave.) Pertaining to the 
art of engraving on precious stones. 

Glyp'tic, Gly p'ties, n. sing. The art of engraving 
on precious stones. 

Gly p’todon, n. (Gr. gluptos, carved, and odous, odontos, 
a tooth.) (Zul.) fossil Armadillo, of gigantic propor- 
tions, found in S. America. In size it was equal to the | 
rhinoceros. 

Glyptograph'ic, a. Relating to or describing the 
art of engraving on precious stones. 

Glyptog’raphy, u. [Or. gluptos, carved, and graphé, 
a description, from graphein, to describe.] A description 
of the art of engraving on precious stones. 

Gly ptothe’ca, n. (Gr. gluptos, carved, and théké, a| 
case, from Gthenai, to place.) A building or a room for} 
the preservation of works of sculpture. 

Glys'ter, n. Same as CLYSTER, g. v. 

G. M., Grand Master. 

Gme'linite, n. (in.) A mineral occurring at Cape 
Blomidon, Nova Scotia, on the island of Cyprus, and 
elsewhere. Color. Yellowish-white to flesh-red. S. r. 
244-217. Comp. Silica 46:56, alumina 20 18, lime 3:89, 
soda 7°09, potassa 1-87, water 29:41. 

Gmund, a town of Würtemberg, on the Rems, 29 m. 
E.N.E. from Stuttgart. Manuf. Jewelry, hardware, 

spinning, and stocking-weaving. Pop. 1,055. | 

Gmün'den, a town of Upper Austria, on the lake and 
in the circle of Traun, 7 m. S. W. of Linz; pop. 4,100, 


| 
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from the cottony surface of the herbage.) (Bot. The 
Life-everlasting, a us of plants, order Asteracez. G. 
polycephalum, the Cotton-weed, common in fields in the 
U. States, is distinguishable by its strong, agreeable 
odor, and its brownish color. Stem 1-2 ft. high, whitish, 
with a cottony down, much branched; leaves sessile, 
cottony beneath; flowers in crowded clusters at the 
ends of the branches; involucre with whitish scales 
and yellow flowers. 

Gnarl, (nari,) v. n. [A. S. gnyrran ; Ger. knarren, knur- 
ren, to snarl.] To growl; to murmur; to suarl. 

“And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee fürst."—.Shaka. 

—n. A knot in wood. 

Gnarled, Gnar'ly.a. Knotty; full of knots; as, 
the gnarled ouk. 

Gnash, (nash,) v. a. (Dan. knasker, to crush between 
the teeth; Ger. Knirschen. The word is formed from 
the sound made by striking or dashing the teeth to- 
gether.] To bring together with force, as the teeth or 
jaws; to strike together, as the teetb. 

—^v. n. To strike or dush the teeth together, as in rage, 
pain, or anguish. 

Gnash'ing. n. A grinding or striking of the teeth 
together, us in rage or anguish. 

“ There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth."— Matt. viii. 10. 

Gnash'ingly, adv. With gnashing. 

Gnat, (nat.) n. [A. S. gnet, from gridan, to rub; Ger. 
grütze, the itch; allied to Gr. knizein, to cause to itch.) 
(Zoóil.) The Culicida, or Gnat family, are dipterous in- 
sects, Whose mouths are furnished with bristly stings, 
included in flexile sheaths. Some of the species are ex- 
tremely troublesome, as they pierce the skin to feed 
upon the blood, and at the sume time inject an irritating 
poisonous fluid. Their flight is accompanied by a hum- 
ming noise, occasioned by the vibration of their wings : 
they seldom uppear in the day-time, except in thick 
woods, and they abound in moist situations, which is 
easily accounted for by their larvæ being inhabitants of 
the water. In this state they are very active, swimming 
with great agility, and often descending; but coming to 
the surface to breathe, which they do head downwards, 
the respiratory orifice beingat the end ofa very prolonged 
spiracle arising from the end of the abdomen. — That 
well-known insect, the common gnat (Culex pipiens), 
is produced from a singular-looking aquatic larva; it has 
& large head, furnished on each side with a pair of an- 
tenne-like jointed processes; the thorax large and an- 
gular; the body suddenly lessening from this part, and 
continuing of nearly the same size to the tail, which is 
abruptly truncated, and tipped with four foliaceous pro- 


Fig. 11607. — GNAT. MAGNIFIED. 
1. Insect depositing eggs; 2, insect eseaping from pupa case; 
J, larva of guat; 4, floating raft of eggs. 

cesses, In about fifteen days’ time the larve are full- 
grown, and arrive at the pupa state; the animal then 
nppears to have a rounded form, is very active, and still 
inhabits the water; the position of its breathing appa- 
ratus, however, is now altered, being situated at the 
anterior part of the body, and consists of two little tubes, 
which are applied to the surface of the water for the 
reception of nir. When ready to assume the perfect 
state, it rises to the surface, and the G. quickly emerges 
from its confinement. — A warm, rainy senson is most 
favorable to the evolution of G.; and,in such summers, 
particular districts in most countries are occasionally 
pestered by them in countless swarms. In Lapland, es- 
pecially, during the heats of the short summer, the G. 
fill the air with such swarming myriads, that the poor 
inhabitants can hardly venture to walk out of their 
cabins, without having first smeared their hands and 
faces with a composition of tar and cream; which is 
found by experience to prevent their attacks, A very 
small black G. (Culex reptans), with transparent wings, 
and the legs marked by a white bar, is particularly 
troublesome in marshy districts during the evening, by 
its creeping motion on the skin of the face, Ac. To the 
above we may add, that the mosquito (Culex m (to), 
so much dreaded by all who visit our Southern States 
und the West Indies, where its bite seems to operate with 
peculiar malignity, is a species of G. which derives ad- 
aitional vigor from the warmer and moister atmosphere. 
— See MosqurTO. 

Gnant'-flower, n. (Bot.) See Opnrys. 

Gnathi'din, u. (ZoX.) The lateral parts or rami of 


|Gna'denhutten, in Ohio, a post-village of Tusca- 
TAWUS co. 


decomposition, gives off an inflammable vapor, and has 


Gnapha'lium, n. [Gr. gnaphalon, cotton or wool, 
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the mandible or lower jaw of birds, which are joined 
to the cranium behind, and meet in front at a greatef 
or less angle. 
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Gmnthi'tis,n. [Gr. gnathos, the jaw.) (Med.) Inflam- 
maton of the cheek or upper jaw. 

Gn thotheen, n. (Gr. gnathos, and thake, a sheath. 

(Ai) In birds, the horny or cutaneous integument o 


— pa A bird that lives b hi 
tanga r, n. that lives by catching | 
Cont Tinni 


G@uat’-strainer, n. One who strains out gnats; one 
who places too much importance on little things ; — so 
called in allusion to Matt. xxiii. 24. — Worcester. 

Gnat-worm, n. The larva of the gnat. — Browne. 

Gi maw, (ndio,) v.a. [A. S. gnagan; Ger. nagen, to eat 
away, t corrode; Gr. knaein, to scrape.) To bite off by 
little; to bite or scrape off with the fore-teeth; to wear 
away by biting; to eat by biting off small portions of 
food with the fore-teeth. — To bite in agony or rage. 

He comely fell, and dying gnawed the ground.” —Dryden. 

—To waste; to fret; to corrode, 

—v. m. To use the teeth in biting. 

** A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon." — Shaks. 
Gnaw’er. n. One who, or that which, gnaws or corrodes. 
Gnas ers, n. pl. (Zod/.) Sve RODENTIA. 

Gnaw ing, p. u. Biting off by little and little; cor- 
ruding; eating by slow degrees. 

Gneiss, (rice) n. [Ger. gneiss] (Geol) A rock hav- 
ing the same constitution as granite, but with the mica 
more oc less in layers. It is often described as strat- 
ified granite. Syenitic gneiss contains hornblende in 
place of mica, and the other general variations in the 
com position of granite apply also to it. As the mica is 
easily cleavable, a gneiss rock breaks most readily in the 
direction of the mica layers, and thus affords slabs, It 
is much used both as a building material and for flag- 
stones. Extensive quarries are opened near Haddam 
and at Lebanon, Conn., and at Munson and many other 
places in Massachusetts. G. graduates into mica 
schist, q.v. 

Gneis Sold, a. [Ger. gneiss, and Gr. eidos, a form, an 
appearance.) Resem!ling gneiss; having some of the 
properties or characteristics of gneiss, 

Gneis'sose, a. Having the general structure OF goce 

yell, 

Gne’sen, a town of Prussia, duchy, and 30 m. E. N. E. 
of Posen. G. contains a theological seminary, and is 
the see of the archbishop: primate of Prussian Poland. 
Pop, 8,20. 

Gunetacenr, (n-fai'se-c.) (Bot.) The Jointed Firfam, an 
order of plants, clus Gymnogens. — Diso. Repeatedly 
branched jointed stems, simple net-veined leaves, 1- 
celled anthers opening by pores, and the membrane 
next the nucleus protruded. — They consist of small 
trees or shrubs, with opposite leaves, sometimes stall 
and scale-like. They occur in both tropical and temperate 
climates. Their properties aud uses are unimportant. 
There ure but 15 species in 2 genera. 

Gmome, (nim) n. Fr., from Gr. gndmdn, one who 
knows, hence a guardian, from gignds kein, gnónai, to 
know.) (Medirral Myth.) The name given by cabalistic 
writers to one of the classes of imaginary beings which 
are »posed to be the presiding spirits in the mysterious 
operationsof nature in the mineral and vegetable world. 
They have their dwelling within the earth, where they 
preside specially over its treasures, and are of both sexes, 
male and female. The former are often represented in 
the form of misshapeu dwarfs, of whom the well-known 
** K übezall," or“ Number-nip," of German legend is a 
familiar example. Pope, in the Rupe of the Lock, and 

win, in the Loves of the Plants, have drawn upon the 

more pleasing associations of this curious brunch of 
mythology. 

—A small and ill-favored person; a dwarf; a person of 
outlandish appearance: a misshapen being. 

€ momae. [Gr, a sentence or opinion.] (Lit) A short 
sententious saying, conveying some maxim or moral 
precept. In the Bible, the Proverbs of Solomun and 
many of the sayings of Christ afford examples of the G. 

** gnomic poets are those Greek poets whose remains 
consist chietly of G., short sententious precepts and re- 
flections, The principal writers of this class are Theognis, 
Solon, Tyrtaus, and Simonides. 

S nom ologic, Gnomolog'ical, a. [Fr. gnomo- 
logique ; Gr. G. Of or belonging to a col- 

e ection of maxims, reflections, &c. 
momon, (men, ) n. ee GNOwE.] (Dialling.) The 
styte or pin of the sun-dial, which by its shadow indi- 


Cates the hour of the day. 
G4 stron.) A rod or pillar from whose shadow the 
Werle or position of the sun may be determined. G. 
— 


ti probably the first astronomical iustruments; and 
EY Appear to have been much in use among the 
evige tians, the Chinese, and even the Peruvians. It is 
had nt that observations of this kind cannot give the 
xev S altitude with much exactness, The shadow is 
wit er so well defined that its limits can be ascertained 
re« h astronomical precision; besides, the observation 
mut uires to be corrected for parallax refraction, and the 
mi a'S semi-diameter — elements which can only be deter- 
scc by means of instrumenta of a very superior de- 
lat Ption to the G.,and which, consequently, render the 

ter useless. 

.) That portion of the larger of two parallelo- 
S which remains uncovered, when a smaller, similar 
lelogram has been superposed upon it, in such man- 
that they shall 1 ine angle in common. 
«a * Of a globe, the index of the hair circle. 

Ga monie, Gnomon ical, a. (Fr. ique; 
C aa L 7 9 monikos.] Of, or belonging to, the art of dialling. 

tig m on'ic Projection, n. (Math.) That projec- 

th. Of the circles of any sphere in which the centre of 

in, SPhere is the point of sight, the principal plane be- 

® tangent to the surface. 


Gnomon’ies, n. sing. Fr. gnomoni 
Gno'monist, x. One versed in the construction of 
Gnomonol'ogy, ». A treatise on the art of con- 
Gnostic, (vie,) n. Oue of the sect of Gnostics. 


—a. Pertaining to the Gnostics, or their teachings. 
Gnos'ticism, z. The system of philosophy or doctrine 


Gnostics, (nis,) n. pl. [Fr. gnostiques ; L. gnosticus ; 


Gna, (gnoo,) n. (Ger.; Hottentot nju.) (Zoól.) The An- 
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; Gr. 
nike; sc. techne.) The art of constructing dials; dialling. 


diala. 


structiug dials. 
Sve 
GNosrics. 


taught by the Gnostics. 


Gr. gnéstikos, versed in knowledge, from gnóskein, to 
know.] (Acci. Hist.) Gnostics is u common name ap- 
pia to various sects, which, in the early history of the 

hurch, sought to incorporate the teachings of heathen 
philosophers with the system of Christianity. Their 
doctrines were very various, so that it is difficult to give 
any general account of their principles. According to 
some, they derive their doctrines from the Alexandrian 
philosophers; according to others, from the Jews, or 
from the Orientals. There can be littie doubt that cach 
of these sources contributed to build up the fabric of 
Gnosticism, some sects taking from one, aud others from 
another, and some, perhaps, from all the three. The apos- 
tle Paul, even during his ministry, complains of at- 
tempts being made to ingraft Jewish and heathen cus- 
toms and opinions upon the Christian faith; and hence 
Gnosticism is frequently traced back to this early period. 
There can be no doubt that the sect became very power- 
ful in the Church soon after that time; and their opin- 
ions exercised n great influence upon Christian theology. 
One of their leading principles seems to have arisen 
from their inability to account for the existence of evil 
in the world. They could not see how God, as all-wise, 
powerful, aud good, could allow evil to exist at all ; and 
they were led to conclude that matter must contaiu 
within itself the priuciple of evil. Hence they came to 
the conclusion that God had nothing to do with the 
creation or sustenance of the world, but that he created 
two beings, called ons, or emanations, from which 
sprang other &eons, and others from these, an innumer- 
able host, the lower in descent being always less perfect 
than those above them. One of these seons was Demiur- 
gus, who created this world, and was tlie God of the Old 
Testament. To counteract the evil that existed, God 
sent Christ, one of the highest sons, into the world, to 
restore man to the knowledge of himself. "They had 
very inferior notions of the character of Christ, and de- 
nied that he suffered death, or that he really underwent 
the sufferings recorded of him. They did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body, deeming it too gross for a 
higher destiny. Their beliefs influenced their lives in 
two very different ways, leading some to mortify the 
flesh, in order to bring themselves into closer commun- 
ion with God, and leading others to give way to every 
sinful lust and passion, in order to show their total dis- 
regard of the body. In process of time they split into 
various divisions, differing widely from each other both 
in faith and practice. Among the principal Gnostic 
sects may be mentioned the Nicolaitanes, Saturnines, 
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mental movements; and applied farther, in a figurative 

sense, to all things sentient or living.—To walk; to move 

step by step ;—in contradistinction to running or riding. 
“I will only go through on my feet.” — Num. xx. 19. 


—To proceed in a train, or in consequences; to be carried 
on; to succeed; to fare; to be in a good or ill state; to 
operat; to turn out ; to eventuate; as, everything goes 
well. 
“I think as tbe world goes. he was a good sort of man enough.” 
Arbuthnot. 
—To proceed; to pass in any manner or to any end; to 
have effect; to avail; to be of force and value; to have 
a use or currency ; to contribute; to couduce; to tend; 
to concur ; — otten preceding fo or tuto, 
** Whether the cause 'oi 
Ben rid sch Mad woes for me or agaiust me, you must pay 
To apply one's self; to have recourse to; to be about to 
do; to undertake; as, to go to luw, to go into business. 
—To proceed by a mental operation; to pass in the mind, 
or operate by mental action or imaginative effort; — 
olten before orer or through; ns, to goover accounts, 
to go through a book. 
“I go over some parts of this argument again. Locke. 
—To be pregnant, or in a state of pregnancy; to be with 
young,or in the family-way ; as, she is six months gone. 
—To leave; to depart; to pass or move away ; — in contra- 
distinction to stay aud come. 
*' Go, poor devil; get thee gone; why should I hurt thee?” Sterne, 


— To be expended, or wasted; to be loosed, or released; 
to decline; to tend towards decay, death, ur ruin; to be 
lost; to decease. 

“ By Saint George, he's gone! 
That spear-wound hath our master sped." — Scott. 

To extend; to reach; as, that road goes to Baltimore; a 
married man’s hand is always going into his pocket; 
frugality goes a great way towards wealth. 

“ No man's knowledge here can go beyond his experience." Locke. 
(The senses of the word go are very various and some- 
what indistinct ; its general characteristic is motion or 
progression, and in its most exact definition expresses 
passage from a place, in opposition to come. This is 
frequently observable even in figurative phrases ; thus, 
we say, things that go before aud that come ufter ; to-day 
goes, und to-morrow comes.) 
Go to, come; begin; start; move:—an exhortative 
expression, used chiefly in a scornful sense. 
* Go to, go to, thou art a foolish fellow.” — Shaka. 
To go about, to set oue's self to or about anything ; to 
attempt; to endeavor; to essay. 
* He went about his father's business." — Milton? 


(Naut.) To tack; to move a ship's head round; as, to 
go about in stays. — To go aside, to err; to deviate from 
the right course. 

“If any man's wife go aside, and commit a trespass against 
him. — Num. v. 12. 

To go betwern, to interpose; to act as mediator; to at- 
tempt to reconcile or adjust; as, to go between husband 
and wife is a thankless action. — Ih go by, to puss away 
unnoticed; to omit. 
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Cerinthians, Basilidians, Valentinians, Ophites, Carpo- 
cratians, Antilactes, Docetæ, Marcionites, Tationists, and 
Bardesanists. The system of Gnosticism disappeared 
abont the 6th century. 


telope Gnu of Linnreus, a large bovine antelope, which 
is found in herds in the arid deserts of 8. Africa. This 


“ What's that to us? The time goes by." — Shaks. 
To observe, as a rule; to follow, as an example. 
The violeuce of the symptoms are a better rule to go by." Sharp. 
To go down, to be swallowed, or accepted. 
Ik he be hungry, bread will go down." — Locke. 
To be received, without choice or power of objection; 


singular ruminant quadruped, of which three species are 
knowii, appears at first to be a monstrous being, com- 
pounded of parta of different animals. Its general color 


Fig. 1168. — THE ANTELOPE GNU. 


is a deep umber-brown, approaching to black. It is 4 ft. 
in height, having the body and crupper of a small horse, 
and is covered with brown hair; the tail is furnished 
with long white hairs (like thut of a horse), and on the 
neck is a beantiful flowing mane, white at the base, and 
black at the tips. Its horns, approximated and enlarged 
at the base, descend outwardly, and turn up at the point; 
the muzzle is large, flat, and surrounded by a circle of 
projecting hairs; under the throat and dewlap is an- 
other black mane; and the legs areas light and slender 
as those of » stag. 

Go, v.n. (imp. went, pp. cone.) [A. S. gan, gangan ; O. 
Fris. gan; O. Dan. gange; Ger. gehen; Icel. ganga ; Goth. 
gaggan; Lett. gaju; Zend. and Sansk. 9d, to go.) To 
piss; to move, or to be in notion; to proceed from one 
place, state, or station to another; to advance; to make 
progress ; — used in reference to the most various appli- 
cations of both animate and inanimate beings, also of 
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as, that tale will not go down. — To go fur nothing, to 
be valueless in effect; to have no meaning or effica- 
cious result; as, his denial goes for nothing.— To ge 
hard with, to cause trouble, difficulty, or danger to; to 
occasion trial or misfortune to; as. his death went hard 
with his wife.— To go in and out, to do the business of 
lite. — To go into or unto. (S rip.) To have sexual com- 
merce with. — To go on, to proceed; to move forward; 
to advance. 

** [ wish you health to go on with that noble work." — Berkeley. 
To be fitted or put on; ns, this hat will not go on my 
head.— Th go out, to enter upon any undertaking or ex- 
pedition ; as, to go out on an affair of honor, or duel. 

“ There are other men fitter to go out than I. — Shaks. 
To expire ; to become extinct ; as, the fire has gone out. 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. — Pope. 


To become public; to be circulated abroad: as, the 
scandal goes out to the world, — To go over, to revolt; as, 
numbers have gone over to the enemy. — To peruse ; to 
study; to read; as, I went over the book and found it 
rubbish.— To examine; to review; to criticise; as, to 
go over the items of an account. — To think over; to 
dwell upon mentally; to cogitate upon; as, I will E 
over the matter, and let you know my decision. — To 
change sides; to pass from one party to another; as, he 
has gone over to the Democrats. — To cross from one 
side to the other; as, to goorer a lake. — To go through, 
to perform thoroughly; to perform; to accomplish ; to 
effect; to execute. 
“ The Karl of Antrim had not steadiness of mind enough 
To go through with such an undertaking." — Clarendon. 
To suffer; to endure; to bear; to undergo; as, to go 
through a protracted sickness. — To go under, to be known 
under a specific appellation ; as, to go under the name 
of Socialists. — To be sunk or submerged ; as, he went 
under the ice and was drowned. — To go off, to die; to 
decease ; to depart from life. 
“I would the friends we miss were safe arrived, 
Some must go of.” — Shaka. 
To quit duty; to temporarily leave a post or position. 
“ The leaders having charge from you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak.” — 
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To «o upon, to take and follow as a leading rule or 
prin: iple. 

“This supposition I have gone upon through those papers.“ Addison. 

To let go, to permit to depart; to release hold of; to 
allow to leave; as, to let goa prisoner. 

Go, v. a. To accept or take, as participating in an enter- 
prise; to become responsible for; to fill ur enjoy a part in. 

“I'll go his halves.“ —Rabeluis. (Trauslated.) 
To go it, to act ina wild or convivial manner; to carry 
on; to be uproarious or reckless; to become pugnacious. 
“ Go it, Maria; l'Il hold your bonnet." — Pierce Egan. 
To proceed; to advance; to mike progresa. (Used col- 
loquially.) — To one’s way, to depart; to move on; 
to set forth ; as, fio went on his way rejoicing. 

Go, n. An incident, event, circumstauce, or occurrence. 

(Used as slang.) 
** This is a pretty go." — Dickens. 

—The prevailing mode, fashion, or custom; as, snobbery 
is quite the go at Washington. 

—Uproarious mirth; jollification; as, we had a great 
go. (Used as a colloquialisin.) 

—A glass of spirits taken neat, or without water; as, ago 
of gin. (Used extensively in London, Eng.) 

Gon, a Portuguese district of India, prov. of Bejapoor, 
on the W. coast; area, 1,100 sq. u. Prod. Pepper, rice, 
betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and salt. Pop. 346,500. 

d *, a maritime city of India, chief city of the above 
district, and formerly capital of all the Portuguese set- 
tlements in India, on an island of the same name, at the 
mouth of the Mandona, 250 m. S. S. E. of Bombay: Lat. 
15° W N., Lon. 749 2) E. G. consists of two cities — 
Old Goa and New Goa. The old city, now almost de- 
serted, contains sume splendid churches and other speci- 
mens of architecture. New Goa, or l'anjin, at the 
mouth of the river withiu the forts, is the residence of the 
viceroy and of the principal inhabitants. It carries on 
uu inconsiderable trade with Portugal, China, and the 
coast of Africa. and the place is rapidly going to decay. 
Pop. uuascertained, but small. 

Goad, (gód,) n. [A. S. gad; Swed. gadd, a sting; Joel. 
gaddr, a pin, peg; Scot. gad, the point of a spear; Ô. Ger. 
gart, a prick, from gartigan, to impel. to drive.] A pointed 
instrument used to stimulate a beast to move faster. 

Of in his harden'd hand a goad he bears.''— Pope. 

—rv.a. To drive with a goad:— hence, to urge forward; 
to incite; to excite; to stimulate; to instigate. 

“ Temptation that doth goad us ou to sin in loving virtue." Shake. 

Goaf, n. ( Mining.) See Gos. 

Goal, (99l,) n. (Fr. gaulz, pole, from Lat. vallus, a pole 
or stake; W. gwyal, a goal, a mark.] The point set to 
bound a race, and to which racers run; any starting- 
post: the mark. 

** Hast thou beheld, when from the goal they start.“ Dryden. 

—The end aimed at; the end or final purpose; the object 
uttained. 

~ Good . . . the final goal of ill."— Tennyson. 

Gonl'parn, a district of British India, in the presi- 

` dency of Bengal; Lat. 25° 40' to 26° 31' N., Lon. 899 427 
to 919 8' K. Area, 3,500 sq. m. Prod. Cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, and mustard. Pop. 440,000. 

Goar, St., a fortified town of Prussia, 15 miles from 
Coblentz. It is seated on the W. bank of the Rhine, 
under the stupendous rock and castle of Rheinfels, with 
which it surrendered to the French in 1794. On the 
opposite side of the river is the small town of St. Gours- 
hausen, and on a mountain near it is the strong castle 
called Katz. St. Goar has a considerable trade in wines 
and hides. Pop. 2,000, 

Goar, n. Same as Gonk, q. v. 

Goat, (gol) n. [A. S. gat, geat: L. Ger., D., and Fris, 
geit; Ger. geiss ; Goth. gaitei, a young goat; Heb. gédi, 
a kid, from gàdá, to cut, to crop. See Kio.) (Zoól.) The 
distinguishing characters in the genus capra (a Linnean 
group of Ruminantia, which includes all the species of 
goats) are, — that the horns are hollow, turned upwards, 
and annulated on their surfaces; that there are cight 
entting teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the upper: 
and thit the male is generally bearded. In its domes- 
tic state the goat is found in almost every part of the 
globe, bearing the extremes of heat and cold. and differ- 
ing in size and form according to various circumstances ; 
the horns generally having a curvature outwards to- 
wards the tips. Buffon's account of this animal is strik- 
ingly descriptive. “The goat," says he, “is superior to 
the sheep both in sentiment and dexterity. He ap- 

roaches man spontaneously. and is easily familiarized. 
He is sensible of caresses, and capable of a considerable 
degree of attachment. He is stronger, lighter, more 
agile, and less timid than the sheep. He is a sprightly, 
capricious, Wan- 
dering, wanton 
animal. It is with 
much difficulty 
that he can be 
confined, and he 
lovesto retireinto 
solitude, and to 
climb, stand, and 
even sleep, on 
rugged and lofty 
eminences. He is 
robust and easily 
nourished, for he 
eats almost every 
herb, and is in- 
jured by very few. 
His bodily tem- 
rament, which 
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on the natural disposition, is not essentially different from 
that of the sheep. These two animals, whose internal or- 
ganization is almost entirely similur.ure nourished, grow, 
and multiply in the same manner; and their diseases are 
the same, excepting a few to which the goat is not sub- 
ject. The goat fears not, like the sheep, too great a de-| 
gree of heat. He cheerfully exposes himself to the sun, 
and sleeps under his most ardent rays without being 
affected with the vertigo or any other inconvenience, 
He is not afraid of rain or storms; but he appears to 
feel the effect of severe cold. The inconstancy of his 
disposition is marked by the irregularity of his actions. 
He walks, stops short, runs, leaps. approaches or retires, 
shows or conceals himself, or flies off, as if actuated by 
mere caprice, and without any other cause than what 
arises from an eccentric vivacity of temper. The supple- 
ness of his organs, and the strength and nervousness of 
his frame, are hardly sufficient to support the petulance 
and rapidity of his natural movements.” It is difficult 
in this genus to determine what are species and what 
are varieties. The common or domestic goat (Capra, 
hircus) has existed as a domestic animal frum the earli- 
est ages; it is frequently mentioned in the books of 
Moses, and formed a large portion of the flocks of the 
patriarchs, The goat thrives under the care of man in 
the hottest parts of India and Atrica, and in the northern 
districts of Scandinavia. Amid such diversity of cir- 
cumstances, considerable diversity of breeds might be 
expected, and accordingly, besides the common variety, 
there are the Syriun goat, the Angora gout, the Cash- 
mere goat, —all remarkable for the greater length and 
fineness of their hair; a beautiful dwarf variety from 
West Africa, called the Guinea Goat, and many others. 
Some of these, as the Syrian goat, (Fig. 1170,) have large 
pendent ears. In nothing does variation seem more 
readily to result from the influence of climate and 
other circumstances, than in the quantity and quality of 
the hair, and in the relative abundance of the two kinds 
of it, both of which are well exhibited in the common 
goat, the long, soft hair, and the softer woolly hair be- 
neath it. But in many other respects, niso, the domes- 
tic goat is subject to variation, more than perhaps any 
other domestic quadruped except the dog. Tho uses of 
the goat are numerous. The flesh is good; that of the 
kid, or young goat, is in most countries esteemed a del- 
icacy. The milk is very rich und nutritious, more easy 
of digestion than that of the cow, and is often useful to 
consumptive patients. Some goats yield ns much as 
four quarts of milk daily, although the average quan- 
tity is more nearly two. Both 
cheese and butter are made 

of gout’s milk; they have a 
peculiar but not disagree- 
able flavor. Goat’s milk is 
still very much used in Syria 
and other parts of the East, 

as it was in the days of the 
patriarchs. The skin of the 
goat was early used for cloth- 
ing, and is now dressed as 
leather for many uses, par- 
ticularly for making gloves $ 
and the finer kinds of shoes. 
The hair, which may be ad- 
vantageously clipped annu- 
ally,is used for making ropes 
which are indestructible in 
water, and for making wigs € 
for judges, barristers, and » 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
For the latter purpose, the 
hair of white goats is used. 
The use of the hair or wool 
of certain varieties of goat 
for making valuable fabrics 
is noticed in the article ANGoRA Goat. The horns are 
used for making knife-handles, &c., and the fat is said 
to be superior to that of the ox for candles. The Rocky 
Mountain Goat (q. v.) ranks on a par with the Cashmere 
goat for the excellence of its fleece; — but as it is now 
considered an antelope, it results that the genus Capra 
is not represented in America. The origin of the do- 
mestic gout is with greatest probability traced to the 
ZEgagre (C. egagrus), the Persian Paseng. See ÆGAORE. 


Gontee', n. That part of a man's beard which depends 
from the lower lips or chin, resembling the beard of a 
goat. 

Goat/herd, n. One whose duty is to attend goats. 

Gont'ish, a. Resembling a goat in any quality; of a 
rank smell, t 

Gont'ishly, adv. In the manner of a goat. 

Gont'ishness, n. Quality of being goatish; lustfulness. 

Goat Island, iu Rhode Island, a small island and 
light-house in Newport harbor in front of the town, It 
exhibits a fixed light. 

Goat Island. See Niagara FALLS. 

Gont'-milker, u. (Zul.) Same as GOAT-SUCKER, g. v. 

Gont'-moth, u. (Zoil) See Cossus. 

Goat's'-beard, Goat’-marjoram, n. (Bol.) See 
Tu AGO OO. 

Goat’s’-rue, n. (Bot.) See TEPhROSIA. 

Gonts'-thorn, ». (Bot.) See ASTRAGALUS. 

Gont-sueker, n. (Zoj.) A family of birds, Capri- 
mulgide, tribe Pissirostres, comprising birds with a short 
triangular bill, and soft, lax, owl-like plumage. They 
feed upon insects which they capture while npon the 
wing. The whippoorwill G vociferus), (Bee 
Fig. 1023), a. native of the U. States, is ten inches long 
without the wing, and has the bristles of the bill 
without lateral filaments. Its general color is pale 
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nally streaked with black. Its notes are three, and have 
a fancied resemblance to the syllables whip-poor-will, 
and hence its name. It begins its song soon after sun- 
set, and continues till late at night; then remains silent 
till near the dawn, when it resumes and continues till 
sunrise, During the day the whippoorwill sleeps upon 
the ground, or on fallen trunks of trees, or on low 
branches, and may often be approached to witbin a few 
feet before it flies. It is said that it always tits with 
its body parallel to the branch on which it alights, 
und never across it. Its eggs are always two, short 
elliptical, much rounded, and nearly equal at both 
ends; the color greenish-white, spotted, and blotched 
with bluish-gray and light-brown. These are laid m 
May, on the bare ground or on dry leaves, and in the 
most secluded parts of the thickets. The Chuck-will's- 
widow (Caprimulgus Carolinensis), of the Atlantic and 
Gulf States, much resembles the preceding, but the 
bristles of its bill are furnished with lateral filaments, 
and the top of the head is reddish-brown, streaked with 
black, and the terminal two-thirds of the tail. except the 
four central feathers, rufous-white. The Chuck-will's- 
widow, whose notes seem exactly to articulate these 
words, commences its singular call generally in the 
evening, soon after sunset, and continues it, with short 
occasional interruptions, for several hours. This note, 
or call, instantly attracts the attention of a stranger, 
and is strikingly different from that of the whippoor- 
will. Insound and articulation it seems plainly to ex- 
press the words which have been applied to it (Chuck- 
will s-widow), pronouncing each syllable leisurely and 
distinctly, putting the principal emphasis on the last 
word. In a still evening it may be heard at the dis- 
tance of nearly a mile, the tones of its voice being 
stronger and more full than those of the whippoor- 
will, who utters his with much greater rapidity. The 
flight of this bird is low, skimming about at a few feet 
above the surface of the ground, frequently settling on 
old logs, or on the fences, nnd from thence sweeping 
around, in pursuit of various winged insects that fly in 
the night. Like the whippoorwill, it prefers the declivi- 
ties of glens and other deeply shaded places, making the 
surrounding mountains ring with echoes the whole 
evening. . The Chuck-will's-widow lays its eggs, two in 
number, on the ground, in the woods; they are of a dull 
olive color, sprinkled with darker specks, and about as 
large as a pigeon's.. Another interesting American spe- 
cies, the Night-Hawk, will be seen under its proper 
name. 

Goave, (go-av',) Lx GRAND, and LE Perit, two towns of 
Hayti; the latter is situated on the Bay of Gonaives, abt. 
45 m. W.S.W. of Port-au-Prince, and the former 7 miles 
further E. 

Gob, n. [Gael.] A small piece; a lump; a mouthful; a 
minor quantity; as, a gob of money. (Vulgar.)— The 
mouth ; also, the saliva issuing therefrom. 

(Mining.) The waste part of the workings of a mine; 
(called also goar) 

To work the gob or goaf. (Mining.) To remove the 
mineral pillars that support the roof of a mine, and re- 
place them with props. — Ure. 


8| Gobain, St., « town of France, dep. Aisne, 10 m. of 


Laon. It is noted for its manufacture of looking-glasses, 
(See Grass.) Pop. 1,615. 
(6. Fr. gobeau.] A mouthful; a small 
piece; a Jump; as much as can be swallowed at once. 
“ Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw." — Spenser. 


ea. To swallow at a mouthful ; to gulp. ( Vulgar.) 


Gob'bing, n. ( Mining.) The refuse thrown back into 
the excavations remaining after tlie removal of the coal. 
Brande. 
Gob’ble, v.a. [Fr. gober, to gulp down, from Celt. gob, 
the mouth.) To swallow with open mouth or greedily; 
to swallow hastily, or in large pieces. 
Supper gobbled up in haste." — Swift. 
r. n. To make a noise in the throat, as a turkey. 
Fat turkies gobbling at the door.” — Prior. 
Gob'bler, n. One who swallows food with rapidity; a 
greedy enter; a gormandizer. — A turkey-cock. 
Gobelin Tapestry. See TAPESTRY. , 
Go- between. n. One who interposes between two par- 
ties; a mediator; a broker. (Generally in a bad sense.) 
Go'bi, or Cont, a range of conntry in Central Asia, com- 
prising a large part of Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. 
Extent, 1,300 m. in length, with a breadth varying from 
400 to 800 m. Mostly a sandy desert, interspersed with 
a few oases. Lat. 40° to 509 N., Lon. 90? to 120° E. In 
1874-6 remains of ancient cities were discovered, but as 
yet little attention has been given them. 
Gobide, n. pl. e d A family of Acanthopterygious 
fishes, including the Blennies, Gobies, &c. They may 
be recognized by the slenderness and flexibility of their 
dorsal rays. They have an uniformly wide intestinel 
canal, and no pyloric chen. 
€Gob'let, n. [Fr. gobelet, from gob.] A kind of cup or 
drinking-vessel, usually of glass. containing as much as 
may be taken at one large dranght or swallow. 
Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught.” — Dryden. 


Goblin, n. [Fr. gobelin, probably from Gr. kobalós, 
an arrant knave.) A demon; an evil spirit; a frightfal 
phantom; a walking spirit; a gnome; an elf. 

^ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned." — Shaka. 

Go'by, n. [Lat gobius, and gobio.) (Zoól) A genus 
of fishes, family Gobidz, has the thoracic ventruls united, 
either along their whole length, or at least at the base 
forming a hollow disc. The species are small, some of 
them only two or three inches long, and live among the 
rocks near the shore. Some of them are viviparous, 
Over 100 species are known. 

Illusion; evasion; escape by artifice. — A 
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flinging off; a thrusting away or aside; a passing with- 

out notice; as, he gives his old friende the go-hy. 
Go’-cart, n. A mechanical contrivance designed to sup- 

port young children in their first attempts to walk. 

. n. [A. S., O. S., Fris., D., and L. Ger. ; Dan., Swed., 
and Icel.gub ; Ger. guet: Goth. guth ; Pers. khoda : Afghan. 
chud dài, among the Sumoiedes of Russia, kudai; Mind. 
Lad; probably from Sansk. guth, to conceal, whence 

ha, a Secret, a mystery. The A.S. word signifies at 
once God and good; and the association pervades the 
Teutonic tongues.) The Good; the Author of all good- 
ness ; the Supreme Being ; the Eternal and Infinite Spirit; 
the Creator, and the Sovereign of the Universe; the Al- 

mighty. The belief in the existence of some being or 
beings superior to man, on whom he is dependent, and 
who demands his worship, is so universal that it may 
almost be said to be an instinct of our nature. Those 
who worship many gods are termed polytheists; those 
who worship one only, monotheists. The department 
of knowledge which treats of the being, perfections, and 
vernment of God, is called theology. Many attempts 
have been made, by arguments, to prove the existence 
of one Supreme Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, 
through whom everything exists. Some of these argu- 
ments are d priori, others are à posteriori. “ When we 
argue from the ideas we have of immensity, eternity, ne- 
cessary existence, and the like, that such perfections can 
reside but in one Being, and thence conclude that there 
cam be but one Supreme God, who is the cause and au- 
thor of all things," —this is an argument d priori. 
VY hen, on the other hand, we argue from the order 
and regularity that we observe in the objects of nature 
around us, that there is evidence of design and of a 
designer, this is an argument d posteriori. Euch of 
these modes of argument, however, is incomplete of 
itself, and it is only by a combination of the two that 
we can expect to be able, if indeed the imperfection of 
our present faculties will ever admit of our being able, to 
prove by arguments the existence and attributes of God. 
A false god; a heathen deity; an idol; a fetish. 
~ Land of lost gods aud godlike men." — Byron. 
—A prince; « sovereign; a ruler; a magistrate or judge; 
an angel. (Chiefly of scriptural application.) 
** Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy peo- 
DI. xod. xxii. 2 
Ane person or thing held in over-exalted estimation, or 
Ai ne and honored us the chief good; as he makes a 
god of his belly. : 
** Kem wes a gentleman, and makes a god of such a cullion." Shaks. 
— pt. A term colloquially used to denote the habitués 
or fre«qquenters of the gallery in a theatre, especially in 
Ireland; as, the gods hissed him off the stage. (Cant.) 
G«»«B su. B^ming, a town of Surrey in England, on the 
W ey. which is here crossed by a bridge, 5 m. 8.8.W. of 
Guildford, Manuf. Hosiery, blankets, worsteds, cotton 
cloths, stockings, and gloves, with a considerable trade 
in hops, coal, timber, and bark. Pop. 6,550. 
God a’ wery, a river of India, rising on the E. side of 
the WV. Ghauts, abt. 70 m. N.E. of Bombay. At Rajam- 
nndry in the N. Circars, it divides into two streams; 
the left flowing into the Bay of Bengal in Lat. 16° 45 
N.. Lon. 82 23’ E., and the right in Lat. 16° 18’ N., Lon. 
$19 46^ E, The entire length of the G. is about 900 m. 
God’efnild,n. Achild ina godly or spiritual sense; 
One for whom a person becomes sponsor at baptism, 
and solemnly promises to see it educated as a Christian, 
(but very seldom does 80.) 
God ’daughter, (daw'ter,) n. A female for whom one 
becomes sponsor at baptism. 
God’dess,n. A female god or deity; a heathen deity 
of the female sex. 
"A temple... built to the gracious goddess Clemency."— Dryden. 
-In hyperbole, and the language of love, a woman of 
Superior charms, or excellence. 
** Ehe moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. - Pope. 
Geder ich, (god'ritch.) a town, port of entry, and the 
Seat of justice of Huron co., in the prov. of Ontario, 
On Lake Huron, abt. 62 m. N. N. W. of London; pop. 
(1571) abt. 4000. 
God’ father, n. [A.8. god and feder.) A man who 
becom ex sponsor for a child at baptism. 
ea @~ "Eo act as a godfather. 
Oda’ frey, or Boo, 
duke of Terrains and first 
Christian king of Jerusa- 
Tem, Was B. at Bézy, near 
ivelle. He served while 
young with high distinc- 
tion in the armies of the 
emperor Henry IV.; and 
{Beh near the close of the 
— th cent all W. Europe 
A" roused to the rescue 
9f the Holy Land from the 
infidel 8, the fume of G. was 
t gh throughout Chris- 
endom for piety and 
moral excellence, as well 
as for knightly prowess. 
the ©ntered fervently into 
© great movement of his 
we and was confessed! 
ane first in rank and wort 
mong the cies of the 
crusade. He not onl. 
Sr nalized himself by val- 
&mong the valorons, and 
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probity, skill, and prudence, which were of a higher 
and rarer order. He maintained the most complete dis- 
cipline among his division of the Christian urmy, which 
he brought safely to the appointed muster-place beneath 
the walls of Constantinople, in the winter of 1046. By 
his sagacity and firmness he prevented bostilities break- 
ing out between the host of the crusaders and the Greek 
emperor, Alexins Comnenus; and in the spring of 1097, 
Godfrey led the Frankish nations into Asia Minor, to 
the siege of the capital of the Turkish sultan of Nice. 
This city was captured after a siege in which the per- 
sonal valor of Godfrey, as well as his generalship, was 
frequently displayed. He was tall, well-proportioned, 
and of such remarkable streugth and dexterity in the 
use of his weapons, that he is said in more thau one en- 
counter to have cloven bis foe by a single sword-stroke 
from skull to centre. After Nice was captured, the 
Crusaders marched forward, and defeated a Turkish 
army in the great battle of Doryleum. They reached 
Antioch, in Syria, late in the winter of 1097. The city 
was captured after an obstinate resistance; and the 
weakened army of the victors was in turn besieged in 
its wa.ls by an innumerable host of the Mohammedans. 
After enduring much suffering and loss, Godfrey led the 
Crusaders in a sudden sortie upon their enemies, which 
was completely victorious. The enthusiasm caused 
among the Christian urmy by the supposed discovery of 
the relic of the Holy Lance, was one great cause of this 
success, It was not till 1099 that the Crusaders reached 
Jerusalem; and their numbers were then reduced by 
the sword and by disease to only 1,500 horse and 20,000 
foot fit for service. The Mohammedan garrison was far 
more numerous, and the city was formidably strong. 
But the zeal of the Crusaders was indomitable. After 
a siege of forty days, a successful assault was made, and 
“ona Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and hour 
of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem.” (Gibbon). — When the Crasad- 
ers were sated with carnage and pillage, they deliberated 
on the important subject of choosing a ruler of their 
conquest; and, with the universal consent of the as- 
sembly, G. was hailed king of the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem. He showed his humility and piety by refus- 
ing to wear a golden diadem in the city where his Sav- 
iour had been crowned with thorns, and he desired to be 
called only Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 
During his short reign he gained several military ad- 
vantages in the field against the Mohammedans, espe- 
cially at Ascalon, where he completely routed a large 
army which the sultan of Egypt had sent to reconquer 
Jerusalem. G. deserved still higher honor for his exer- 
tions in establishing order and justice in his dominions, 
and in compiling a code of laws for his subjects. Un- 
happily for the infant kingdom, he p. within a year from 
his accession. 4 
Godfrey, in Illinois, a post-village of Madison co. 
Godha'ven, or GopHAVN, (god/hawn,) a town or settle- 
ment of Greenland, on Disco Island, in Davis Strait; 
pop. abt. 250, 
God/head, n. (God and A. S. had.] Deity; divinity; 
divine nature or essence. — A personal deity; a god or 
goddess. 

“The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown." — Dryden. 


—God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; the Almighty. 
God hood, n». Divine nature or essence; deity; god- 
ship. 

God 'iess, a. Having no reverence for God; impious; 
irreligious; ungodly; wicked; atheistical; having uo 
belief in the existence of God. 

“Godless men and rebellious times."— Dryden. 
God'lessly, adv. In an impious manner; irreligious- 
ly; atheistically. 
God lessness, n. 

or impious. 
Godlike, a. Resembling God ; partaking of the divine 
essence. 
—Of superior excellence; as, “ godlike reason.”—Shaks. 
God'likeness, n. State of being godlike. 
God lily, adv. Piously; uprightly; religionsly. (x.) 
Godliness, n. Quality of being godly: piety; belief 
in God, and reverence for his character and laws; are- 
ligious life; the system of Christianity. 
“Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness. — Wesley, 
A little deity; a diminutive god. 
“The puny godlings of inferior race."—Dryden. 
Godly, a. [A. S. godlie.]  Reverencing God and his 
character and laws; pious; devont; holy: religious; 
righteous; as, a odly man. — Characterized or spiing- 
ing from a regard for God; as, a godly life. 
Ar. Righteously; religiously ; piously. 
God'mother, n. A woman who becomes sponsor for 
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his enemies, and reduced their nnmber to some extent 
by exile ; but he was compelled to resign ofticein March, 
198. He was soon reinstated, and then married, from 
political motives, Donua Marix Thereza tle Bourbon. al- 
though he was already secretly murried to Donna Jo- 
sefa Tudo, who retained his affection through life. In 
1500 he commanded an expedition against Portug:1, at 
the close of which he received further title nud rew: rds. 
He published in 1806 a stirring appeal to the people, 
calling them to arms, without naming the roe; but 
after the battle of Jena he disavowed his proclamation. 
The insurrection of Aranjuez, in March, 1808. prevented 
his escape as purposed with the royal family, and on 
the abdication of Charles he was imprisoned. He was 
present at Bayonne on the signature of the new abdi- 
cation, and he accompanied the royal family to Mar- 
seilles and Rome. He had lost everything, and lived 
only on the bounty of his friends. On his wife's death 
he avowed his marriage with Josefa Tudo; settled at 
Paris in 1835, and n. there 1851. 
Godroon', n. (Fr.gedron.] (Arch.) A kind of in- 
verted fluting used for ornament. 
God send, n. An unexpected acquisition or stroke of 
good fortune, received as coming from God. 
Sir, the crown-piece he gave me was a god-send." — Davies. 
God'ship, n. Deity; divinity; the rank of a god. 
Oer hills and dales their godships came." — Prior. 


8 n. A maker of images of false gods, or 

idols. 

God'son, n. [A. S. godsunn.] A male for whom an- 
other has been sponsor at the font. 

** What, did my father's godson seek your life? — Shaks. 

God'speed, n. Good speed, that is success, good luck, 

rosperous expedition ; as, we bade him God-speed on 
nis Journey. 

God’s-penny, n. An earnest penny. 

God’s-truce, n. (Ger. Gottesfriede ; Lat. Freuga Deo.] 
Hist.) An institution of the Middle Ages ; a means intro- 

uced by the Church to check in some mensure the hos- 
tile spirit of the times, by establishing certain days or 
periods during which all private feuds were to cease. It 
seems to have taken its rise about the Intter part of the 
10th or beginning of the 11th century. At first the 
Church forbade all fends on those days of the week 
which were specially consecrated by the death and re- 
surrection of Christ; namely, from Thursday evening 
to Monday morning, and threatened with excommuni- 
cation any who transgressed that order. | Afterwards 
the period was extended so as to include the whole of 
Thursday, the whole of the period from the beginnin 
of Advent to the Epiphany, and certain other times am 
saints’ days. The precincts of churches, convents, and 
graveyards were also interdicted from any hostile en- 
counters. Though frequently disregarded, there can bo 
little doubt that these enactments were of much use in 
these troublous times. By degrees the power of the 
State came to be exerted to promote peace, and these 
laws of the Church gradually fell into disuse. 

God ward, adv. Toward God. 

God'win., EARL or KENT, a powerful Anglo-Saxon chief. 
During the reign of Edward the Confessor he was head of 
the English party in opposition to the Norman party, and 
for long the real ruler of the greater part of England. 
In 1019 he accompanied Cannte in an expedition against 
Sweden, where he behaved with such valor as to receive 
a relative of that monarch in marriage, together with 
large grants of land. On the death of Canute, the Karl 
siled with Hardicanute against Harold, but afterwards 
he espoused the canse of the latter. He was charged 
with murdering Alfred, one of the sons of Ethelred IT., 
from which he vindicated himself by oath. On the denth 
of Hardicanute he joined Edward the Confessor, who 
married bis daughter, but afterwards rebelling against 
Edward, aud being unsuccessful, he fled to Flanders, 
Having gathered fresh forces, he sailed up the Thames, 
and appeared before London, throwing the country into 
such confusion that the king was obliged to negotiate 
peace with G, whom he restored to his estates. Tle p. 
suddenly, while dining with the king at Winchester, in 
1054. 

God'winvill 
co., about 5 m. 

God'wit, n. 

Go'er, n. 


w Jersey, a post-village of Bergen 


e, in Ne 

N. of Patterson. 

(Zoğl.) See LIMOSA. 

A term applied to a horse, in reference to 
speed; as, the mare is a good gorr. 

Goes, (gó0s,) a town of Holland, on the island of S. Beve- 
land, on the Scheldt, 10 m. E. N. E. from Flushing. It has 


large docks for Mg SIX and an active trade in salt, 
hops, and . Pop. 6.500. 

Goff, n. [Gr. gophos, stupid.] An English provincial- 
ism for a dolt, blockhead, or stupid foolish fellow. 


«child at baptism, See GODFATHER. 


a depot, or warehouse, 

Godoy, Manvet Dr, Prince of the Peace, duke of Al- 
cundia, &c., the favorite and first minister of Charles IV. 
of Spain, B. at Badajoz, 1767. He went to Madrid at an 
early age, and in 1787 entered the company of body- 
guards. His beauty, fascinating manners, and amia- 
bility, his skill in music, soon made him a favorite at 
court, and promotion was rapid. He was called to the 
council of state, and in 1792 succeeded Aranda as first 
minister, und immediately declared war on France. At 
the peace in 1795 he was made a grandee of Spain of 
the first class, and received the title of Prince of the 
Peace. His unpopularity incrensed with his favor at 
court and his rich reward; but, in opposition to the 
general desire of the nation, he signed the treaty of St. 


en thusiastic, but he show- 


FREY OF BOUILLON. 
"also disinterestedness, 


Ildefonso, offensive and defensive alliance with France, 
in 1796. He found all parties and classes in the state 
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(Games.) See Golr. 

Goffer, v. a. Same as GAUPFER, q. v. 

Gog and M. , are two names that occur several 
times in the sacred Scriptures. In Gen. x. 2, Magog is 
mentioned as one of the sons of Japheth; in Ezek. 
xxxviii, xxxix., the prophet is told to set his face 
“against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince of 
Meshech and Jubal, and prophesy against him ;" and in 
Rev. xx. 8, Satan is represented as going forth “ to de- 
ceive the nations, which are in the four quarters of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to bat- 
tle.” Among Christians, the terms have been used as 
nearly synonymous with Antichrist, and in a general 
sense to include all nations hostile to Christianity. 
These names are also employed to designate two huge 
warlike figures, that adorn the Guildhall of London. 
Many fables are given of the origin of these worthies ; 
but nothing with certainty is known regarding them, 
further than that from time immemorial they have been 
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looked upon with pride by the people of London. The! 
eld giants, which were of wickerwork and pasteboard, 
were destroyed by the great fire of 1666, and the prea- 
ent oues, which are of stone, were constructed in 1708. 
They are fourteen feet bigh. 
Geertz. Gore HkNgiK, Baron Vos, an eminent Swed- 
ish statesman, B. of a noble family iu. Franconia. He 
joined Charles XII. of Sweden at Stralsund, on his re- 
turu from Turkey, and by his activity and intelligence 
was soon placed at the head of political affairs. But 
scarcely had Charles fallen before Frederickshall (Dec. 
lith, 1718), when G, (then foreign minister) fell a sacri- 
fice to the hatred of the nobility, und of the successor 
to the throne. He was arrested, and charged with 
having induced the Swedish monarch tu engage in ruin 
ous enterprises, and of having misinenaged the finances 
intrusted to him; no time for repelling the accusations 
was allowed; and on Feb. 28, 1719, G. was condemned 
and beheaded, without a hearinz. 
Goeta-EIf, or Gotha, a Swedish river rising in Lake 
Weruer, and after a S. course of 50 m. entering the Cat- 
tegat. Near its source are the falls of the Trolitta, 
to avoid which the canal of saime name was cut. 
Goethe, or Göthe, , JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, 
the greatest moderu poet of Germany, and the regenera- 
tor of German literature, was B. ut. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in 1749. His father was a counsellor of state, 
and young G. was reared amid all the elements condu- 
cive to a taste for, and cultivation of literature and tho 
arts. In 1764 he proceeded to the University of Leipzig. 
and 4 years afterwards to that of Strasburg, in order to 
qualify himself for the legal profession. The study of 
law, however, gained less upon his attention than that 
of the natural sciences, as chemistry, physiology, &c 
In 1771. after taking his doctor's degree, G. went to re- 
side at Wetzlar. Here, in 1773, he produced his roman- 
tic drama of Götz von Berlichingen, which excited great 
enthusiasm in the German literary world. About this 
time G. conceived a passion for a lady who was already 
betrothed, and shortly after became the wife of another; 
which incident, together with the suicide of a student 
of his acquaintance — also a sufferer from misplaced | 
affectiyn — G. fused together to form the plot of a novel, | 
which, in 1774, he brought out under the title of Dir 
Leiden des Jungen Werther (“The Sufferings of Young | 
Werther "). This book, in its sublimity of maudlin sen- 
timentalism, became at once the rage. In 1775 G. was 
invited hy the duke of Saxe-Weimar to take up his resi- 
dence at his court. To Weimar heaccordingly repaired, 
and there became the central figure and ruling deity 
(so to speak) of a galaxy of some of the most eminent 
notabilities of that day, counting among them Wieland, 
Echiller, Herder, and Senckendorff. G. was also, by the 
duke's favor, appointed a privy councillur of legntion, 
and superiutendent of the theatre, where he brought 
out with thorongh effect the splendid chefs-@aurre of 
Schiller, in addition to his own dramatic works — Götz 
von Berlichingen, Iphigenia auf Tauris, Faust, Tasso, 
Mavigo, Stetta, and Egmont. In 1786 he visited Italy, 
where he remained for two years, and in 1792, accompa- 
nied the army of the king of Prussia and the duke of 
Brunswick in its French campaign, of which he became 
the historiographer. On his return, G. was appointed 
minister of state. In 1795 appeared the first part of his 
Wilhelm Meister, aud in 1797 Hermann und Dorothea, a 
hexametrical pastoral poem, and perhaps the finest of 
his minor productions. In 1805 the firat portion of his 
great masterpiece, Faust, was ushered to the world, and 
elevated him to the highest rank of literary fame. In 


1807, the czar Alexander of Russia conferred upon G. 
the order of St. Alexander Newski, —an example fol- 
lowed by Napoleon with the grand-cross of the Legion| 
of Honor, while on a visit to him at Paris. In 1809 ap-| 
peared his WaAlverwandscha ften (* Elective Affinities”), 
a work in which he advanced certain views on the mari- 
tal relation which disgusted the moral world. The year 
1418 beheld the second part of his Wilhelm Meister — the 
Minder Jahre, and in 1831, the second part of Puust, 
which, while containing many passages of striking 
thonght, grotesque humor. and melodious imagery, ex- 
hibited a whole of snch profound mysticism and enig- 
matical philosophy, as to be incomprehensible even to 
the most critical understanding. D. at Weimar, March | 
22,1832. G. was an intellectual giant, and “represents | 
in himself alone," says Madame de Staël, “„the whole of 
German literature, His keen and profound insight into 


Goetze, Jouann August EPHRAIM, a German naturalist, 


Gof fle, in New Jersey, a village of Passaic co., abt. 3 m. 
Gotl’s Falls, in New Hampshire, a post-office of Hills- 


Golt’s Mills, in New York, a post-vill. of Steuben co. 
Goffstown, in New Hampshire, a post-village and} 


Goffs'town Centre, in New Hampshire, u village of 


Gog’ ginsville, in Virginia, a P. O. of Franklin co. 
Goggle, (gojg'l.) v. n. 


Gog'gle, a. Having full eyes: staring with rolling eyes. 
—n. A strained or affected rolling of the eye. 
—pl. Instruments used to cure squinting or the distortion 


Gogz'gled, a. Prominent; staring, as the eye. 
Gog qie-eyed, a. 


Gog'magog Hills, aresituate about 3 m. N. of Cam- 


Go’gol, Nikorav, a Russian novelist and miscellaneous 


Goheen'ville, in Penusylvania, a post-office of Arm- 
Gohilwar’, a dist. of India, prov. of Guzerat, tributary 


Goianinha, (d- yd nend.) a town of Brazil, prov. 


Goil, (Loch,) a branch of Loch Long, in Argyleshire, 


Going, u. Act of moving in any manner. — Departure. 


— Procedure; way: course of life; behavior; deportment; 


—Course of providential agency or government. 


—Pregnancy ; 
Goitre, (goy't 


GOIT 


human life and character, his encyclopedic knowledge, 
bis sublime imagination, his exquisite sensibility und 
play of fancy, and bis consummate style, place him high 
in the constellation of literary genius that appeared in 
the latter half of the 17th and beginning of the 18th) 
centuries, His mighty influence has reached all spheres: 
of human thought, and grows stronger with time. Ad- 
miration of this great poet foris a sort of masonic pass- 
word uniting the intellectual elements of all countries. 
The subject of Fuust is the worldly career of man: the 
aspiration, the resistance, the temptation, the sins, the 
agony, the destruction — all mysterious and mournful — 
supplying food for comment and controversy — for ad- 
miratíon as for blame, to generations yet to come.” Wil- 
helm Meister, Gow greatest prose effort, has been well 
rendered into English by Carlyle's admirable transla- 
tion. His minor pieces, ballads, songs, and elegies, all 
partake of the profundity of his philosophical mind. 
Books inuumerable, in the shape of recollections, let- 
ters, conversations, &c., have been written about this 
nuster-Ànind. of the * Fatherlaud," Especially note-| 
worthy are the Essays on his lile and works by Car- 
lyle. uud G. II. Lewes’ Life of Gathe. A literary curios- 
ity was published in 1865, in the form of a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Fe,. under the title of Ben Abuya, by a Ger- 
man scholar, Dr. Max Letteris. 


u. at Aschersleben, in 1731. He made many microscopic 
discoveries, and. wrote several books on natural history, 
among which are Entomological Memoirs (4 vols.), A 
History of Intestinal Worms, und an European Fauna 
(9 vols.) He was pastor of the church at Quedlinburg, 
und D in 1793, 


N. of Patterson. 


borough co. 


township of Hillsborough co., on the Merrimac River, 
abt. 12 m. S. of Concord; pop of township, abt. 1,740. 


Hillsborough co., abt. 15 m. S. of Concord. 


Allied to joy, Joggle, and to pro- 
vincial coggle, to be shaky; Gael. gogshuile-ach, goggle- 
eyed.] To strain or roll the eyes. 
Which made him hang his head and scowl, 
And wink and goggle like an owl."— Hudibras. 


of the eyes which occasiou it; cylindrical tubes, in which 
are fixed glasses for defending the eyes from cold, dust, &c. 


Squint-eyed; having eyes which 
roll, or are prominent or distorted. 

bridge, in England. On their extreme summit we find 
the remains of an ancient Roman camp with a triple 
intrenchment. 


writer, B. probably about 1810. He is the author of a} 
novel entitled Dead Souls (which was received with 
great enthusiasm by his countrymen, and was translated 
into English with the title of Home-Life in Russia), 
of a comedy entitled The Revisor, and two collections 
of short tales illustrative of rural life in Little Russia, 
his native country. The reputation of G. was seriously 
impaired by his subsequent writings. He spent some 
years abroad, returned to Russia in 154€, and D. at 
Moscow, 1851. 


strong co. 

to Great Britain; Lat. 20° 50“ to 22? N., Lon. 71? 12’ to 
729 11’ E. Desc. Fertile, and produciug nearly all the 
grains and fruits of India. Pop. 271,000. 


of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, abt. 28 m. S. of Natal; pop. abt. 
1,500. 


Scotland, extending N. for 4 m. to Lochgoilhead. 
Thy going is not lonely."—AMitton. 


— often before on; as, there 's pretty goings on. 
' He seeth all his geings."—Job xxxiv. 21. 


“ They have seen thy goings, O God." — Ps. Ixvili. 24. 
gestation. —Drew. 

r) n. [Fr. god re, probably a corruption 
of Lat. guttur, the throat.| (.) A preternatural en- 


GOLD 


character, is free from pain, and generally of the natura 
color of the skin. At first the tumor fs soft and elastic 

but as it increases in size it becomes hard and firm. Ite 
size often becomes so great as not only to be a serious 
inconvenience, but even to impede respiration and ob- 
struct the voice. The great remedy for this disease js 
iodine, either administered internally in small doses for 
^ long time, or applied externally, either in the form 
of an ointment or of the tincture painted over it every 
night. Generally, if not of loug standing, the swelling 
will in this way be removed, 

Goi'tred, Goi'tered, a. Affected with goitre. 

Goi'trous, a. [Fr. goitreuæ.] Pertaining to or affected 
with goitre. 

Go lam, a prov. of Abyssinia, lying S. of Lake Dembea; 
Lat. 10° to 11? N., Lon. 37° to 38° E. Surface, in many 
persons mountainous; it is yet in others diversified by 
aill aud dale, affording gi pastures, which are well 
watered by the various affluents of the Abui River. 
op. 71,000. 

Go'la, u. [It throat, flute, moulding.] (Arch.) Same 
as CYNIA, q. v. 

Go'landsville, or Go'lansville, in Virginia, a 
village of Caroline co. 

Golcon'da, a fortress of the Nizam's dominions, Hin- 
dostan, situated 7 m. N.W. of his capital, Hyderabad; 
Lat. 179 22' N., Lon. 78° 25’ E. In its immediate neigh- 
borliood are the ruins of an ancient city, once the metro- 
polis of the kingdem of Golconda, and the yet solid 
mausolea of its former sovereigns, which form a vast 
group of-dome-crowned structures of gruy granite, each 

aving its own mosque, and occupying the centre of ita 
own elevated terrace, (Fig. 243) . is proverbially 
famous for its dinmonds; but in truth they ure merely 
cut and polished here, being generally found at Porteall, 
near the southern frontier of the Nizam's dominions. 

Golcon'dn, in /Ilinois, a post-village, cap. of Pope co., 
on the Ohio River, abt. 220 m. S.&.E. of Springfield; 
pop. abt. 404. 

Gold, n. [A. S, Ger., Fris. gold; Dut. goud; Danish 
guid, from A.S. gelew, yellow. Root Ar. gla, to be clear, 
bright, to shine.) (Min.) This metal has been known 
from the remotest times. It is the Sol, or sun, of the 
alchemists, who represented it by the circle ©, the em- 
blem of perfection. It occurs in nature in a metallic 
state, alloyed with silver in all proportions up to 38 pec 
cent., and containing also traces of copper, iron, palla- 
dium, and rhodium. It is sometimes found crystallized, 
the primary form being the cube without cleavage; also 
in grains, thin scales or luminte, and masses popularly 
called nuggets. The color of native G. is yellow of vari- 
ous shades, sometimes inclined to silver-white, according 
to the amount of silver present. It is very ductile and 
malleable ; its sp. gr. varies with the alloy from 12-195, 
Pliny states that when the proportion of silver in the G. 
is i it is called electrum. This is the Greek word for 
amber, and the alloy may have been so called from its 
pale-yellow color. Palladium G., called also porpezite, 
from Porpez in Brazil, contains from 6 to 10 per cent. 
of palladium, and some silver. Rhodium G. contains 
from 24-43 per cent. of rhodium, Iridium is also found 
in connection with G. The G. of California yields on an 
average 850-thousandths of the pure metal; that of 
Australia 925-thousandths. Iron and copper pyrites are, 
by inexperienced persons, often mistaken for &. Pyrit 
when pounded, are reduced to a powder, and when hea 
strongly, give off sulphur, while G. inay be cut in slices 
and flattened under the hammer, and will melt without 
any odor of sulphur. The pyrites may, however, con- 
tain some G.; in which case they should be roasted, pow- 
dered, and dissolved in aqua regia with the nid of heat. 
The solution should be carefully neutralized with car- 
bonate of soda, filtered, and a solution of protosulphate 
of iron added as long as there is a precipitate. The pre- 
cipitate is filtered and washed in nitric acid, and the re- 
maining insoluble matter is the gold. Scales of mica 
colored with oxide of iron are also sometimes mistaken 
for guld. G. is found with comparatively small excep- 
tions in the veins of quartz that intersect metamorphic 
rocks. It is always very irregularly distributed, never 
in continuous pure bands of metal like many metallic 
ores. It occurs in the quartz in strings, scales, plates, 
and in masses which are sometimes an agglomeration 
of crystals. The scales are often invisible to the naked 
eye, und quartz that appears to contain no gold often 
yields a considerable percentage to the assayer. While 
the native place of gold seems to be in the quartz rock, 
the G. of the world is mostly gathered. not directly from 
it, but from the gravel or sands of rivers or valleys, or 
the slopes of hills or mountains whose rocks contain 
auriferous veins, Such deposits are often called alluvial 
washings, und in California, placer diggings, nnd have 
been derived from the disintegration or wearing down 
of the rocks containing G. The G. of these alluvial de- 


largement of the thyroid gland, occusioning a swelling | 
of the throat, which frequently attains a very large 
size. It is also termed bronchocele and Derbyshire neck, 
on account of its prevalence in this co. of England. It 
is, however, in the Alpine districts of Europe, especially | 
in Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, that it is chicfly to 
be met with. It is also common in certain regions of 
the Andes and Himalayas. It is frequently associated | 
with cretinism. (J. v.) Little is yet known of the nature 
or cause of this disease. It is endemic, or common to 
certain regions; but from what peculiarity of these 
regions it is owing. it is very uncertain, though many 
are inclined to attribute it toa calcareous impregnation 
of the water. It also occurs hereditarily, independent 
of endemic influence. It is much more common among 
females than males, and usually occurs about the age 
of puberty. It is not of an inflammatory or malignant 
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posits is usually in flattened scales, or grains of different 
degrees of fineness, the size depending partly on the 
original condition in the rock, and partly ou the distance 
it has been transported, The coarser particles and nug- 
gets, requiring rapid currents to transport them, are 
dropped first, and are generally found in cavities in the 
rocky slopes or bottoms of valleys, or a place where the 
waters may have eddied. These receptacles are called 
pockets. The finer particles are carried further — some- 
times scores of milesaway. In 1865 a nugget was found 
in California weighing 201 ozs. In the museum of min- 
ing engineers nt St. Petersburg is a mass weighing 96 
Ibs. Troy, from the valley of Taschku Tarzauka. The 
Blanch Barkley nugget from Australia weighed 146 Ibs, 
and one from Ballarat, Australia, weighed 184 Ibs. 8 ozs., 
and yielded $41,882.62 worth of gold. G. is widely dis- 
tributed over the globe, but there are no means of state 


GOLD 


exactly the total product of the world for any par» 
ing ier year; for the last decade (1871-80) it has been 
roughly valued at 6,000,000 ounces per year in average. 
In this country itis found in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
other Eastern States, but the great supply comes from 
the Pacific coast, where it was first discovered in 1848. 
(See CALIFORNIA.) The maximum yield of G. in Cali- 
ornia was, in 1853, $60,000,000. For the year 1878, the 
G. yield from all regions of the United States was as 
follows :— 


Arizom 
New Mexico. . . 175,000 Total.........$47,226,107 
For further information, see PRECIOUS METALS. 

( Metal, and Chem.) Pure G. may be obtained by solu- 
tion in nitro-hydrochloric acid (aqua regia). The solu- 
tion is diluted and filtered, and evaporated almost to dry- 
mess, to expel the excess of acid. The remaining salt is 
then boiled with a solution of sulphate of iron, which 

reci pi tates the G. as a dark bluish-purple powder, which 

s subsequently washed with water and hydrochloric 
acid. It bas areddish-yellow color, but when much ex- 
tended transmits a green light. When pure it ia nearly 
as soilt as lead, and is the most malleable and ductile of 
all the metals, but inferior to many in its tenacity, (See 
QG or D-BEATING and Goup-Lice.) Its symbol is Au, from 
its Latin name Aurwn, equivalent 197, and sp. gr. 195. 
Ets fusing-pointis about 20109. It is not affected by air 
or water at any temperature. It does not combine di- 
rectly with any of the non-metallic elements, except 
chlorine, bromine, fluorine, aud phosphorus. The ordi- 
mary acids do not attack it, but itis readily dissolved by 
m ri xture of nitric aud hydrochloric acids, the active 
agent being the liberated chlorine. Selenic acid acts 
upror it by oxidation, the acid itself being converted into 
selemioaus acid. Gold forms two oxides. The protoride 
(Sorra. And.) forms a dark precipitate when protochlo- 
ride of gold is decomposed by potash. Tt forms a com- 
poured with hydrosulphite of soda, much used in photog- 
raptiy under the name of sel d'or, It torins also a stan- 
nate Of gold and tin used to impart a purple-ced color to 
glass trid porcelain under the name of purple of Cassius. 
The Zeroride of Gold ( form. Au04) is prepared from the 
solution of gold in aqua regia by boiling with an excess 
of potash, decomposing the aurite of potash with sul- 
phric acid, purifying by dissolving in nitric acid and 
precipitating by water. It formsa yellow precipitate, 
which is popom pood by exposure to the light or a tem- 
perature of 500°, Fulminuting G.is obtained as a buff 
precipitate when ammonia is added to a solution of ter- 
chloride ofG. It explodes violently when gently heated. 
With Chlorine G. forms two salts, —the protochloride, 
Auel, formed as a pale-yellow substance, sparingly 
solzadoles in water, when the terchloride is heated to 350°; 
and thie (echloride, AuCls, made by dissolving gold in 
agrea regiu. The terchlonde is very soluble in water and 
alcohol, forming a yellow or orange solution, according 
to its strength. [t has an acid reaction, and stains the 
skim yellow. Ether dissolves it readily, even abstract- 
ing it from its aqueous solution. The ethereal solution 
is the rum portabile of the alchemists. The solution 
of terch loride of G. should be kept in a dark place, as it 
is easily reduced by the feeblest deoxidizing agents. The 
facility with which it deposits metallic G., and the resist- 
ance of the deposited metal to atmospheric action, ren- 
der it of great use in photography. It is used occasion- 
ally im medicine. It forms distinct double salts with a 
namber of metallic chlorides, which are mostly yellow 
when imn crystals and red when deprived of water. The 
auro-chilorides of potassium and sodium are much used 
in photography. By adding a solution of cyanide of po- 
bere rm toa weak solution or terchloride of G., we ob- 
4 in the protocyanide of G. It is a lemon. yellow pow- 
int soluble in an excess of cyanide of potassium, form- 
I & the double cyanide of gold and potassium, which is 
— used for gilding by tue electrotype process. The 
fio 5 compounds of G. are of slight importance. When 
lead metal is disseminated through quartz, pyrites, or 
of — the ore is pulverized and washed with a stream 
d Lot, which carries away the lighter portions of 
MAT Saving the gold behind. The fine particles are 
ona —— with mercury, and by that means retained 
is th € parated from the powdered rock, and the mercury 
Er en distilledoff. It is further refined by being finely 
Until ted and boiled with concentrated sulphuric acid 
are ©very other constituent is dissolved out. Perfectly 
eu gola is denominated gold of 24 carats, or fine gold. 
Carats po tan 2 parts of alloy in 24 is said to be 22 
coins fiue, Perfectly pure gold is too soft for use as 
with Vessels, ornaments, &c., and is therefore alloyed 
of it, QPPer and silver. By being alloyed it loses much 
And fi ductility and muleability, but gains in hardness 
St. isibility. For coins, the standard G. of the United 
Silver COnsists of 900 parts of gold to 100 of an alloy of 
f and copper. The English standard gold contains 

2 i RIO uow of copper, Jewelry is generally made 
rat gold. For methods of applying G. to glass, 

— &c. see GrLbING. G. alloys are assayed in 2 
maka — by rubbing the article on a touchstone xo ns to 
acia a metallic streak, which ia touched with nitric 
Stre, ud the effect is compared with that of a similar 
Peri. made by an alloy of known composition. An ex- 
ef alloc? operator will in this way estimate the amount} 
I in any mixture correctly within 1 per ct. When 


© exactuess is required, the process of cupellation is 


— 


— 


Gold'-benter,n. One who beats gold into thin leaves 


Gold’-beater’s-skin, n. (Manuf.) The intestinum 


Gold-bent'ing. n. (Arts.) The process by which gold 


Gold’-cloth, n. 


Gold'en, a town of Ireland, co. of Tipperary, abt. 4 m. 
Golden Age. (Myt^.) That time when, according to 


|Gold'en Bridge, in New York, a 
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resorted to. A mixture of one part of the alloy to be Gold’en-«Bug,n. (on.) The seven-spotted lady- bi 


assayed is made of 3 or 4 parts of silver and the same of 
lead. It is then fused upon a bone-ash cupel. The lead 
carries down all the impurities but the silver into tlie 
cupel, leaving the G. alloyed with 3 or 4 times its weight 
of silver. It is then beaten out and immersed in nitric 
acid, which dissolves out the silver, leaving the G. pure. 
The amount of silver used must be at least 3 times that 
of G., otherwise the silver diffused through the G. would 
be protected from the action of the ucid. The first of 
these operations, where the G. is alloyed with the silver, 
is called quartation ; and the separation of the metals 
by nitric acid is termed parting. Sponge gold, for den- 
tists’ use, is prepared by dissolving G., trom free copper, 
in aqua reyia, und precipitating by a strong solution of 
oxalic acid. When the G. is all precipitated, the liquid 
must be decanted off carefully without disturbing the 
G. in the bottom. It is then washed with boiling water 
by filling the vessel several times and decanting until it 
is free trom oxalic acid. The G. is now removed on to 
blottiug-paper and gently pressed into the form of the 
desired cake, but thicker. On heating this for a short 
time, somewhat below a red heat, it shrinks and becomes 
coherent. — See Giving, GoLp-Bea TING, Prec. METALS. 


Gold, in Oregon, a precinct of Polk co.; pop. abt. 428. 
Gold Amalgam, n. 


(Min.) A native amalgam of 
gold from the platiuum of Columbia and from Mariposa, 
Cal. It is in small white grains, easily crumbliug, also 
in whitish 4-sided prisms. Comp. of a Columbian speci- 
men, mercury 57-40, gold 35:39, silver 5-0. 


for gilding, &c. 


rectum of un ox, which gold-beaters lay between tlie 
leaves of their metal while they beat it, whereby the 
membrane is reduced thin, — See GoLb-BEA!11NG. 


is extended to thin leaves used for gilding. Attempts 
have been made to apply machinery to ., but though 
very ingenious, their application is very limited; most 
of the gold-leaf is still beaten by hand, as follows: The 
gold is first cast iuto oblong ingots about 34ths of an 
inch wide, and weighing two ounces. The ingot is flat- 
tened out into a ribbon of abont x 35th of an inch in 
thickness by passing it between polished steel rollers, 
This is anneled or softened Ly heat, and then cut into 
pieces of oue inch square; 150 of these are placed be- 
tween lenves of vellum, each piece of gold in the centre 
of a square vellum leaf, another placed above, and so on 
till the pile of 150 is formed. This pile is enclosed in n 
double parchment case, and beaten with a 16-pound 
hammer, The elasticity of the packet considerably 
lightens the labor of beating, by causing the hammer 
to rebound with each blow. e beating is continued 


until the iuch-pieces are spread out to four-inch squares ; 
they are then taken out, and cut into four pieces, and 
squares thus produced are now placed between gold- 
beater's skin instead of vellum, made into piles, and en- 
closed in a parchment case, and: beaten as before, but 
with a lighter hammer. Another quartering and beating 
produces 2,400 leaves, having an area of about 190 times 
that of the ribbon, or a thickness of about z553ggth 
of an inch. An ounce of gold is thus extended to a 
surface of about 100 square feet. A still greater degree 
of thinness may be obtained, but not profitably. After 
the last beating, the leaves are taken up with wood 
pincers, placed on a cushion, blown out flat, and their 
ragged edges ent away, by which they are reduced to 
squares of 314 inches. 25 of these are placed between 
the leaves of à paper book, previously rubbed with red 
chalk, to prevent adbesion of the gold, and are sold in 
this form. 


Gold'berg, a city of Prussian Silesia, 12 m. S. W. of 


Lieguitz. Manuf. Cloths, flannels, woollen socks, and 
loves. Pop. 1,500. — Another C. in Mecklenburg- 
chwerin, on a lake of same name, is only remarkable 

for its baths, which are of high repute. 


Gold'-bound, a. Encompassed with gold. 
Gold Cañon, in California, a mining village of Sierra 


co., abt. 28 m. N. of Downieville ; pep. abt. 400. 
Cloth interwoven with threads of 


gold-wire. 


Gold'-const. See GUINEA. 

Gold'-cup, Golden-cup, u. (Bot.) See RANUNCULUS. 
Gold'-dust, n. 
€Gold'en, a. 


Gold in very fine or minute particles. 
A. S. galden, gylden.) Made or consisting 
of gold. — Bright; shining; splendid; of a gold color; 
as, the golden sun, a golden harvest. — Excellent; valu- 
able; happy; pure; innocent; as, the golden age.— 
Preéminently favorable or auspicious; as, to win golden 
opinions. 


W. of Cashe.; pop. abt. 600, 


the traditions of most peoples and religions, the earth 
was the common property of man, and produced spon- 
taneously all things necessary for an enjoyable existence. 
The Greeks and Romans placed this golden age under the 
rule of Saturn: and many of their poets—as, for example, 
Hesiod, in his Works and Days, Aratus, Ovid, and above 
all Virgil, in the first book of the Georgics— have 
turned this poetic materie to admirable account, and 
defined the gradual decadence of the world, as the silver, 
the brass, and the íron ages, holding out at the same 
time the consolatory hope that the pristine state of 
things will one day return. 


t-village of West- 


chester co., abt. 120 m, S. by E. of Albany. 


Golden Bridge, a village of Ireland, abt. 2 m. W. S. 


W. of Dubliu; pop. abt. 1,000. | 
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Coccinella septempunctata, a small and pretty insect " 
the genus CocctNELLA, q. v. 


Gold'en Calf. ( Script.) It was cast by Aaron from the 


earrings of the people, while the Israelites were en- 
cam at the foot of Sinai, and Moses was absent on 
the Mount. Ages after, Jeroboam, king of Israel, set 
up two idols in the form of a calf, the one in Dan and 


Fig. 1113. — EGYPTIAN CALP-IDOL. 


the other in Bethel. This almost incomprehensible 
degradation of human reason wns, more particularly 
iu tlie first instance, no doubt the result of the debasing 
influences which operated on the minds of the Israelites 
during their sojourn in Egypt where, amid the daily 
practice of the most degrading and revolting religious 
ceremonies, they were accustomed to see the image of a 
sacred calf, surrounded by other symbols, carried in 
solemn pomp at the bead of marching armies; such ns 
may be still seen depicted (Fig. 1173) in the processions 
of Rameses the Great or Sesostris. 


Gold’en City, in Colorado, a post-village, cap. of 


Jefferson co., at the E. base of the Rocky Mountains, 
on Clear Creek, abt. 16 m. W. of Denver. Its rapid 
growth is mainly owing to the rich gold mines in the 
vicinity. A United States Land Office is here located. 
. (1880) 3.015. 
Gold'en Corners, in Ohio, a post-office of Wayne cc. 
Gold'en Eagle. u. (Zu.) A N. American bird, called 
also Ring-tailed Eagle. Aquila canadensis, sub-family 
Aquiling, It is 32 to 40 inches long. and the wing 35. 
The head and neck behind ure light-brownish fulvous, 
the tail at base white, terminal portion glossy black, 
and all other parts purplish-brown. It has grent power 
of flight, but not the speed of many of the falcons and 
hawks,and does not so readily pursne and capture birds 
upon the wing; but its keen sight enables it to spy an 
object of prey at a great distance, and with meteor-like 
swiftness and unerring aim it falls upon its victim. At 
times it soars to great heights, moving slowly and majes- 
tically in broad circles, The nest of the G. E. is placed 


Fig. 1174. — NEST OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


upon a shelf of a rugged and generally inaccessible pre- 
cipice. It is flat and very large, and consists of dry 
sticks. The eggs are two in number, three and a half 
inches long, and two and a half inches through, and dull 
white with undefined patches of brown. The G. E. 
preys upon fawns, hnres, wild turkeys, and other large 
birds. It does not nttain its full beauty of plumage till 
the fourth year. The so-called Ring-tailed Eagle is the 
golden eagle before it has reached maturity. The 
European G. Eagle is so nearly like the American one, 
that there is a question whether it is not the same 


species. 


Golden Fleece, n. ( Myth.) See Jason. 


(Her.) See FLEECE (ORDER OF THE GOLDEN.) 


Gold’en Fly. n. (Zoil.) See Musca. 
Golden Gate. 
Golden Gate, in Colorado, a village of Jefferson co., 


See CALIFORNIA. 


abt. 4 m. N. of Golden City. 


Golden Grove, in S. Carolina, a village of Greenville 


district. 


Gold’en Hill, in Maryland, a post-office of Dorches- 


ter county. 


Golden Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wyo- 


ming county. 


Gold'en Lake, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Wau- 


kesha county. 
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Golden Le'gend, (The,) [Lat. Aurea ] 
(Lét.). A work written about the Taie of the inc cent, 
by James de Voragine, a Dominican monk, who was 
afterwards promoted to the archbishopric of Genoa. 
The book itself consists of 177 sections, each of which is 
devoted to some particular saint, or festival, following 
the order of the Roman calendar. — The G. L. is also 
the title of one of the best effusions of our great poet 
Longfellow. 

Gold'en Lung’wort, n. (Bot.) See HIERACIUM. 

Gold'en-mnaid'en-hair, n. (Bot.) See POLYTRICHUM. 

Gold’‘en Number, n. (Ciron.) The number of any 
given year in the Metonic cycle, . v., and consequently 
ranging from 1 to 19. The name is derived from the 
fact that the number of each year was by law engraved 
in golden letters on a marble pillar. It is reckoned 
from the year 1, B. c., as in that year the new moon fell 
on Jan. 1, and as, according to the chronology of Meton, 

the new moon falls every 19th year on the same day, 
we deduce the golden number by the following rule: — 
Add 1 to the number of years, and divide by 19, the quo- 
tient gives the number of cycles, and the remainder is the 
golden number for that year. [n the case of the last year 
of the cycles, there is no remainder, and 19 is the golden 
number. The G. N. is used for determining the Epact, 
and the time for holding Erster. 

Gold'en Pond, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Trigg co. 

Gold'en Ridge, in Maine, a township of Oxford co. 

Gold'en Robin, n. (Zojl.) The BALTIMORE ORIOLE, q. v. 

Gold’en-rod, n. (Bot.) See Soutpacos. 

Gold’en-rule, n. The rule of practice of doing to the 
rest of mankind as we would have them act toward 
ourselves. See Luke vi. 31. 

(Arith.) The rule of proportion, or rule of three; — 
so called for the universality of its application. 

Golden Sam'phire, n. (Bot.) See INULA. 

Gold’en Springs, in 5. Carolina, a village of Ander- 
son district. 

Golden This'tle, n. (Bot.) See Scorymus. 

Gold ’-field, n. District or region where gold is found. 

Gold field, in Jou. a post-village, cap. of Wright co., 
abt. 20 m. N.E. of Fort Dodge. 

Gold'finch, n. (Zi.) The Carnelis elegans, a species 
of bird of the family Fringillidæ, und the gayest in ap- 
pearance of all birds of temperate Europe. Its length 
from the tail to the tip of the bill is about five and a half 
inches, and the greatest expansion of the wings is nine 
inches. The bill is white, tipped with black; the fore- 
head and throat scarlet, the head black, the back brown, 
and rump a pale brown, the belly white, and a beautiful 

ellow stripe runs across the wings, which are principally 

lack, with white edges. 
Altogether it is the hand- 
somest N. European bird, 
and as its song is very sweet, 
the goldfinch is a universal 
favorite. It feedson tho seeds 
of various plants, particu- 
larly that of the thistle. It 
is found throughout Europe. 
Buffon says of it, "that 
beauty of plumage, melody 
of song, and sagacity of dis- 
position, are all united in 
the goldfinch," and if it were 
not a native bird, it would be 
much higher prized than it 
is. Being of very lively 
habits, the goldfinch can be easily trained both to imi- 
tate other birds, and thus be of use as decoy, and to per- 
form all manner of funny tricks for the diversion of its 
master. The black-headed goldfinch, C. magellanica, 
of S. America, and accidental in the U. States, has the 
head black all round, 

Gold'-fish, u. (ZoÀ) See OrrniN ms. 

Gold’-foil, n. Gold beaten ont into thin sheets. 
GoLD-BEATING. 

Gold Hill, in California, a mining village of El Dorado 
co., abt. 00 m. N.E. of San Francisco; pop. abt. 300. 

—A post-vill. of Nevwla co., abt. 65 m. N. E. of Sacramento 

—A post-mining vill. of Placer co., abt. 7 m. W. of Auburn. 

Gold Hill, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Rowan co. 
Gold is found in the vicinity. 

Gold Hill, in Arvada, a town of Storey co., 14 m. 
N.N.E. of Carson City, situated on the line of the great 

Comstock lode; pop. (1880) 4,531. 

Gold Lace, n. (Arts.) A beautiful ornamental fabric, 
produced by applying a thin coating of goid to threads 
of silk. In the original method, a stiff thread was pro- 
duced, long used for making cloth of gold, &c.; but 
manufacturers have been enabled to apply gold to flex- 
ible thread by means of recent inventions. The first 
process is sometimes called fibre-plating, and has been 
long known to Eastern and European nations. The 
mode of making gold lace in its commencement is sim- 
ilar to that adopted by the Hindoos, A bar of silver is 
roughened and coated with a film of gold; the rod is 
then drawn out into a wire, and finally twisted round 
orange-colored silk thread. For the finer kinds of wire 
thus made, perforated rubies are used as dies, and an 
ounce of metal can be brought to the astonishing length 
of a mile and a quarter. A piece of this wire 12 inches 
long, and finer than a human hair, will sustain a weight 
of 12 ounces. The process of coating flexible threads 
with gold film is called fibre-gilding. Chemists and 
manufacturers have long tried to overcome the many 
difficulties which stand in the way of filre-gilding, 
and all the chemical and metallurgical processes have 
been successively tried: but although it was found easy 
to attach the gold to the thread, yet the whole was too 

long in drying, and had too soft a foundation, to admit 


Fig. 1175. — GooPIncu. 
(Fringilla cardinalis.) 


See 
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of burnishing. The brilliancy of gold lace produced by 
fibre-plating has never been surpassed or even imitated 
by any of the processes invented. Among the principal 


methods in use are the chemical processes of Mr. Albert 


Hock and Mr. Green, and that of Dr. Kroning ot Stolberg. 


Electro-metallurgy has not beeu rendered directly ap- 


plicable; but by M. Barot’s method, the material to be 
gilt is dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver and 
ammonia, After remaining two hours, and dried, it is 
exposed to a current of pure hydrogen gas. A silvered 
surface is thus produced, which can easily be gilt by the 
electro-metallurgic process. 

Gold’-laced, a. Wrought with lace of gold. 

Gold’-latten, n. A thin plate of gold, or of other metal 
covered with gold, 

Gold’-leaf, n. Gold beaten into a thin leaf or foil. 

Gold Mosa ie, n. (Chem.) A term generally applied 
to the bisulphide of tin, which has a metallic lustre and 
color resembling the precious metal. It is also popu- 
larly used to denote an alloy of copper and zinc or tin, 
imitative of gold. 

Gold'ney, n. Same as GILTHRAD, 9. v. 

€Goldo'ni, CHARLES, a celebrated Italian dramatist, n. 
at Venice, 1707. The Italian stage was reformed by 
him; and his comedics, which are numerous, are ex- 
ceedingly humorous and natural. About 1761 he went 
to París, and became composer to the Italian theatre, 
besides which he had nn appointment at court. D.1795. 
— His works were printed at Leghorn, in 31 vols. 8vo. 

Gold’-pleasure, n. (Bol.) See CAMELINA. 

Gold'-proof, a. That cannot be tempted or bribed by 
any ofter of money. 

Gold River, in California, a mining-village of Placer 
co., about 29 m. N. k. of Auburn. Name of post-office, 
Mountain Springs. 

Gold Run, in California, a post-office of Placer co. 

Golds'borough, in Maine, a post-township of Han- 
cock co., bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 90 m. E. 
of Augusta ; pop. ubt. 2,200. 

Golds'borough, in N. Carolina, a post - village. cap. 
of Wayne co., on the Neuse River. abt. 50 m. S. E. of 
Ruleigh; laid out in 1841, and hus improved rapidly. 
Pop. abt. 1,000. On December 13, 1862, this place was 
captured by a Federal force under Gen. Foster. 
Sherman, after a succession of difficulties opposed to 
him by the Confederate Gen. Johnston, effected a junc- 
tion with Gen. Schofield here, March 22, 1865. 

Golds'borough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
York co., on the Susquehanna River, abt. 18 m. N. by W. 
of York. 

Gold'schmidt, Jexxy Lixp. See LIND (JENNY). 

Gold'-size,». The substance or composition used by 
gilders to hold the gold-foil in the operation of gilding. 

Gold'smith, ». 2 S. goldsmidh.| One who manu- 
factures vessels and ornaments of gold and silver. 

Gold smith, Ouver, a brilliant man of letters of the 


last century, was B. at Pallas, co. Longford, Ireland, in| 


1728. His father, a minister of the Established Church, 
placed him early at school at Elphin, co. Roscommon, 
near which city his uncle's famil y-mansion aud his second 
home, Ballyoughter, was situated. 


of genius or scholastic talents, and becoming involved 
in some youthful irregularities, quitted the university, 


Fig. 1176. — GOLDsMITH’S HOUSE AT LISSOY. 


and led for some time a sort of vagrant life. Returning 
to college, he graduated B. A. in 1749, after which he 
proceeded to Edinburgh and Leyden universities to study 
medicine. His views in this respect were, however, 
counteracted by an insatiable passion for gambling, 
which in the end utterly impoverished him, wherenpon 
he set out on foot for a tour of the European continent, 
supplied with no other means than those afforded by 
his good spirits, his kindly nature, and a favorite flute, 
on which he was an adept player. After taking his 
degree in medicine at Padua, G. returned to England in 
1756, where he commenced practice as a physician, in 
which he was unsuccessful. He then entered the field 
of letters; and after passing a Bohemian period of 
obscurity and privation as a “bookseller’s hack,” to 
use his own bitter laconism, his first work to attract 
attention was an Inquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe, published in 1759. To this suc- 
ceeded The Citizen of the World,a Life of Beau Nash, 
and a History of England. Becoming acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson, in 1761, the latter introduced G. to the 
Literary Club. In 1764 appeared The Traveller, which 
at once placed G. in the front rank of English authors. 
Two years afterwards appeared the Vicar of Wakefield, 
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Gen. | 


In 1745 he entered | 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he gave no indications | 
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a work that has been the delight of four generations, 
and that will probably perish only with the language. 
Following in rapid succession, came his comedy of The 
Good-natured Man (1767), the History of Rome (1768), 
and his exquisite poem, The Deserted Village, in 1769. 
In 1773, his immortal comedy of She Stoops to Conquer 
took the public by storm. His other works are the 
Grecian History (1774), Retaliation, à serio-comic poem, 
(1774), aud the History of Animated Nature, which he 
did not live to finish. During these latter years, G., 
while in the receipt of larze remuneration for his works, 
was constantly involved in pecuniary embarrassments. 
The man had a large heart, a generous hand, and an 
indolent disposition, loved good living and fine clothes, 
had a penchant for the gaming-table, and spent all that 
these extravagances left bim in profuse but unostenta- 
tious charity. G. died in April, 1774, $10,000 in debt, 
and more truly lamented than any literary man of his 
generation. The poor whom he had so oft befriended 
sobbed their grief on his staircase, and the brilliant co- 
terie of wits, artists, authors, and philosophers mourned 
him with one entire and unaffected sorrow. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when apprised of his death, left his studio 
and painted no more that day. G. was buried in the 
Temple Church; and a monument, epitaphized by Dr. 
Johnson, was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. G. may be considered to have written the finest 
poem, the most exquisite novel, and, with the exception 
of Sheridan’s School for Scandal, the most perfect polite 
comedy of the period he belonged to. An admirable 
-life of G., by John Forster, entitled The Life and Letters 
of Oliver Goldsmith, was published in London in 1854, 
and has been reproduced in this country. Asan instance 
of the standard popularity of his She & to Conquer, 
we may conclude by remarking that this charming com- 
edy sustained a brilliant run of 100 nights at one of the 
London thentres in 1869-70, 

Gold Springs, or Green SPRINGS, in California a 
post mining-village of Tuolumne co., about 1 m. N.W. 
of Columbia ; pop. about 200, 

Gold'stiek, n. ( Mil.) A colonel of a regiment of Eng- 
lish Life-Guards, who attends the sovereign on State oc- 
casions. — Wright. 

Gold'thrend, n. Thread formed of flatted gold laid 
over a thread of silk. 

(Bot.) See Coptis. 

Gold’-wire, n. Properly, wire made of gold; usually 
silver wire superficially covered with gold. 

Golf, or Gorr, n. [Ger. kolbe ; D. kolf, a club.] (Games.) 
A game played with a club and ball, which is peculiar 
to Scotland. A series of small round holes, several 
inches in depth, are cut in a tract of smooth turf, at dis- 
tances of from 100 to 400 or 500 yards npart from each 
other, in a circular order. The rival players are either 
two in number, or four (two on each side). The balls, 
weighing about 2 
Oz. nre painted 
white and made of 
gutta-percha. An 
ordinary  golf-club 
consists of two parts 
spliced together — 
viz., the shaft and 
head ; the former is 
made either of hick- 
ory or lance-wood, 
with the handle 
covered with leath- 
er, while the head (heavily weighted with lead behind, 
and faced with horn) is composed of well-seasoned apple- 
tree or thorn. Every player has an attendant, called a 
caddy, who carries his clubs, and “ tees” his balls, The 
method of playing the game is to start from the first hole 
and drive the ball into the next hole with as few strokes 
as possible; and so on all around the course or circle. 
The players (or puir of players) whose ball is holed in 
the fewest strokes has gained that hole: and the * match” 
is generally determined by the major number of holes 
gained in one or more rounds. 

Golf'ing, n. The act of playing at the game of golf. 

Golfo- Dulce, in Central America. See DULCE. 

Gol'gothna. [Heb.,“ a skull," or“ the place of a skull."] 
The Calvary, the scene of the crucifixion of Christ, was 
situated without the gates of Jerusalem, on the E. side 
of the city, although the common opinion handed down 
from the Middle Ages fixes it in the N. W. It is proba- 
bly the ordinary spot of execution, though this is to be 
inferred rather from the fact that, in the eyes of the 
Roman officers of justice, Christ was simply a common 
criminal, than from any supposed connection between 
the word “skull” and a place of execution; G. receiv- 
ing its name in all likelihood from its round skull-like 
form. Achurch was built over the spot in the 4th cent. 
by Constantine. What is now called the * Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre” to the N.W. of Jerusalem, but within 
the walls of the city. has manifestly no claim whatever 
to be considered the buildiug erected by Constantine; 
but while recent biblical echolars and travellers gen- 
erally have assumed that the scene of our Savionr's eru- 
cifixion and sepulture is not ascertainable, a writer in 
Smith's Diclionary of the Bible offers strong reasous for 
believing that the present mosque of Omar, called by 
the Mohammedans “ The Dome of the Rock," occupies 
the site of the sacred Golgotha. — Ch. Ency. 

Gol gotha, in Georgia, a post- village of Cobb co., abt. 
123 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Go'liad, in Tezas, a S. co.; area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. 
San Antonio River and Coleto creek. Surface, diversi- 
fied ; soil, fertile. Cap. Goliad. 

—A post-village, cup of the above co., on the San Antonio 
River, abt. 120 m. 8 by E. of Austin; pop. abt. 2,000, 


FIEF; 


Fig. 1177. — GOLF-CLUB. 
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Golisr'dery, n. [Goliardus, a monk who wrote snn- | 
2 — 1 in the 9th century, inveighing 
agninst the luxury of the clergy.) A satirical species 
of writing very current among churchmen and others 
in the Middle Ages, in which, for the most part, the 
vices or peculiarities of ecclesiastics are mentioned and 
reprobate, The most hope [Om specimen extant is to 
be found in the writings of Walter Mapes, ( Mapesius,) 
Abbot of Glastonbury in the early part of the 13th cent. 
Goliath, (Srip.) A celebrated ginnt of Gath, who! 
challenge! the armies of Israel, and was encountered and 
slain by David. The history is contained in 1 Sam. xvii. 
Golia beetle, n. Lat. goliathus.] (Ad.) A genus 
of tropical coleopterons insects, family Scarabaide. 
The species more generally known ns the G. B. ia the G. 
eacictes, which is à native of Africa and Sontb America. 
This insect is remarkable for its large size; and, on ac- 
count of its beauty and the difficulty of obtaining speci- 
mmens, it is much prized among collectors, The Goliaths 
are sid to be ronsted and eaten by the nativos of the 
Sountries they inhabit, who deem them a great dainty. 


Fig. 1178. — GoLIATHUS. POLYPHEMUS. 


It fs snid, also, that sometimes $50 to $250 has been 
ku. Wii to be given by entomologists for specimens of 
this iert, and that even now they fetch generally in 
Europe $25 to $0. The G. polyphemus is wuother va- 
riety of this species, us is also the G. micans, the latter 
of which changes its color as it is held in different posi- 
tions to light. From the reason already given, of its 
rarity. rot much is known as to the habits of either 
species of this insect. 

Gok 8’ un «> w, small manufacturing town of Prussia, prov. 
Pomerania, on the Ihna, 15 m. N.E. of Stettin. Manuf. 
Woollens, cloth, ribbons, pepper, &. Pup. 7,028. 

Gok um 8 €, or Goxa, a town of Upper Hungary, in the 
commty of Zips, 20 m. from Eperies, It is the seat of a 
mining council, and has large iron-fouudries, and fac- 
tories of wire cutlery. Pop. 5,500, 

Goleoc Wn ex, n. pl. me us GALOCHE, Q. v. 

Goloe’-shoe, n. Corrupted form ot Garoces, q.v. 

Golo’ wim, Ivas, (Pusck Ilovxa.) a Russian man of 
letters, m, abt, 1813. Becoming implicated in the Po- 
lista troubles in 1818, G. took refuge in England, where 
he became a naturalized citizen in 1853. His chief 
works are rit de l' unn Prlitique am Pierre, 
le rca (154); La Russie sous Nicholas I. (1845); 

The Curmcasus, an Historical, Political, and Physi- 
cal Print af View (1853); Progress in Russia (1869) ; &. 

Golt’-sehat, „. [Lat] A small ingot of gold, 
M itzt, u asilvercoin n Japan, worth 44 cts. Fed. mon, 
nN, or GomuTi Paim, n. (Bot) The Saguerus 
sacchar ur, or Arg, n species of trees, order Pulma- 
Cer, found in the Moluccas aud Philippines, which mj 
plies abnndance of sugar, Palm-sogar is generally ob- 
tained from the juice. which flows out from different 
pelma upon wounding their apathes and adjacent parts, 
Tis Coin monly known in Indin by the name of jaggery. 
d © juice of the gomuti palm, when fermented, pro- 
ios an intoxicating liquid or todily. In Sumatra it 
in med movu, and a kind of arrack is distilled from it 
h Batavia From the trunk of Vis palin, when ex- 
"usted of its saccharine juice, a good deal of our com- 
159 l sago is obtained. A single tree will yield from 
acri to 200 lbs. of sugo. The juice of the frait is very 
"4. The stiff strong fibre known under the name of 


— or Ejow fibre. is obtained from the leaf-stalks, 
vuri 5 extensively used in the manufactureuf cables and 
Gomara” kinds of ropes. 
ceu an., Same as Gun, g. v. 
a broon’, or BUN RBA BHAS, u enport-town of Persia, 
ana, irn y of the Gulf of Ormus, It is the port of Schiras, 
A Al the south of Persia, but is now greatly decayed, 
Go (59 18 N. Lon. 56° 12 E. 
Gamer. n. Same as Homer, 7. v. 
soner, (eb. to finish. or ` a consumer”) The eldest 
OF Japhet, whose descendants peopled Asia Minor 
u 


Gamera, one of the Canary ISLANDS, q. v. 

m yes an island of the (d 5 — the 
bean Rea, at the mouth ol agdalena River; 

Vat. 119 9 N. Lon. 49 0) W. ta j 
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Gomorrah, See onom. 
Gomphi'asis, n. (Gr. from gomphios, sc. a 
nder-tooth, frum gomphos, a bolt, a nail.) (Med.) A 
sense of the teeth, when they loosen and fall out of 
the sockets, 

Gom'pholite, n. [Or. gomphos, nail, lithos, stone. 
(Geol,) A term upplied to the conglomerate rocks 
the tertiary ; the Nagelfloh of the Swiss. 

Gompho'sis, n. (Gr. gomphos, a nnil.) (Anat.) An 
articulation similar to a nail in a board. The articula- 
tion of the teeth in the two jaws, 

Gomphre'nn, n. (I. The Globe Amaranth, a genns 
of plants, order Nyctayinacex. — nre herbs or shrubs 
native of &, America and India. G. globosa, an Indian 
species, faa tender annual, valued for its heads of flowers, 
which, if gathered before too far-advanced, will retaiu 
their beauty several years, 

Gomati. See UOMATO. 

Gonaive, (La,) (la goniv') an island of Hayti, in the 
Bay of Leogane; area, abt. 288 sq. m. r 

Gonaives, (Les,) « town of Hayti, abt. 65 m. N. W. of 
Port-au-Prince. 

Gon! dur. a city of Abyssinia, 8 the residence 
of the emperor, situate on a hill of considerable height, 
30 miles from Lake Dembea, The houses are only of 
one story, built of clay, with the roofs thatched in the 
form of cones. Pup. Unascertaiued. Lat. 12° 30 N., 
Lon, N 40’ K. . 

Gondola. n. [It.] A peculiar kind of boat used nt 
Venice for the same purposes as cabs and carriages in 
other cities, They are usually about 20 leet long. five 
in breadth, and light and elegant in form, having high 
prows, some of which are of elaborate workmanship 
and exquisitely carved. About the centre n cabin is 
erected for the passengers, which is carpeted, Dey wii 
curtains, and fitted with stuffed cushions, By the an- 
cient republic a law wos passed ordaining that all these 
boats were to be painted black and hung with black 
cloth, except those for the use of foreigu nnibussadors 
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Fig. 1179. — 4 GONDOLA ON THE GREAT LAGOON, (VENICE.) 


and for state purposes. The boatmen who navigate 
these boats are called gondolieri, and were formerly a 
very important body. 

—Any flat-bottomed boat used for carrying produce. 

—A platform-car of unusual length, with or without sides, 
used on railroads. 

Gondolier’, n. [Fr., from It. gondoliere.] One who 
rows a gondola, 

Aud silent rows the songless gondolíier." — Byron. 

Gone. pp. of Go, 7. v. 

Gon'fnlon, Gon'fanon, n. It. gonfalone.] A ban- 
ner; that of the Roman Catholic Church carríed in the 
pe army. The gonfalonier or standard-bearer was a 

igh officer in the Italian republics of the Middle Ages. 

Gonfalonter’, n. (It. goufaloniere.] A chief stund- 
ard-bearer. 

Gong. n. [Malay and Jav. gong.) A kind of metallic 
drum, made of an alloy of copper and tin, shaped into 
a basin-like form, flat and large, with a rim of bnt a few 
inches in depth. The sound of the G. is produced b; 
striking it, while hung by the rim, with a wooden mal- 
let, which puts the metal into an extraordinary state of 
vibration, and produces a very loud and piercing sound. 
Tt is alxo called Tam-tam. 

Gonins'ter, n. (ZH.) See ASTERIADAR. 

Go'niatite,n. Or. ja, an angle or corner.) ( Pol.) 
A genus of extinct Cephalopods with chambered spiral 
shells; nearly allied to the ammonites, 

Go'nic, in New Hampshire, a post-office of Strafford 
count y. 

Goniome'eter, n. (Gr. gonia, angle, metrem, mensure, 
An instrament for measuring angles, especially those oi 
crystals. The simplest form consists of two steel blades, 
crossing each other, and used on the — that when 
two lines cross each other the - te angles are equal, 
A more accurate instrament, and the one chiefly used 
by mineralogists, is the reflecting G. of Wollaston, im- 
proved by Nauman. This is a more complicated instru- 
ment, yet easy of application, and it will measure very 
small crystals with certainty to within a single minute 
(1% The angle is mensured by the reflection of the 
rn ys of light from the surface of the different faces of the 
crystal. 

Goniomet ric, Goniomet'rical, a. Of or be- 
longing to the goniometer. 

Goniom'etry, n. The art of measuring angles. 
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(gon'of.) n. [Corruption of gone off.] A thief; 
a filcher; a pickpocket. (Thieves! jargon.) 

Gonorrhea, n. r. genorrhoia, trom gone, semen, 
the begettiug principle, from genein, to produce, and 
rhoia, a flow, m rheein, to fuw,) (r.) G., also 
called Blennorrhaa, ia an inflammatory discharge of 
mucus from the membrane of the urethra in both sexes; 
and from that of the prepuce in man, and the vagina in 
woman. It is usually caused by the direct communica- 
tion of sound persons with those already affected, It ia 
avery ncute and painful form of disease, and is onc ot 
the numerous penalties attending an indiscriminate and 
impure intercourse of the sexes, — See SYPWILIS. 

Gonsal'vo, or GONZALO or CORDOVA, HERNANDEZ D'AQUI- 
LAR, surnamed the GREAT CAPTAIN, was u. near Cordova, 
in Spain, in 1453, He was of a noble family, and at an 
early age entered the army. He first distinguished him- 
self in the greut war of Ferdinand and Isabella with the 
Moors, which ended with the conquest of Granada in 
1492. Hix next achievement was the recovery of the 
kingdom of Naples from the French, who conquered it 
under Charles VIII. in 1495. When Louis XIL renewed 
the invasion of Italy, C. was again sent there, and, after 
a temporary division of the country between France and 
Spain, he again expelled the French, established the 
Spanish rule, and was named Yero of Naples. Through 
the jealousy of Ferdinand, and the calumnies of the 
courticrs, the Great Captain was deprived of his office, 
Tad when he retired to Granada, and b. there in 
1515, 

Gonza’ n town of N. Italy, 14 m. from Mantua. 
Manuf. Bilk goods. Jop. 16,337. 

Gonza'gn, one of the great historical families of Italy, 
sovereigns of Mantua from the year 1325, when Lui 
Gonzaga was made captain-general and invested wit 
the supreme power, till. 1708, when Ferdinand, the last 
descendant uf the eldest branch, died. Mantua was 
raised into à marquisate by the Emperor Sigismond in 
1433, and into a duchy by the Emperor Charles V. in 
1530. A cullateral Drosch of the Gonzaga family be- 
came dukes of Guastalla from the middle of the 16th 
century, and became extinct in 1746, 


Gon les. in Teras, a B. central co. Area, abt. 1,140 


sq. m. Rivers, Guadalupe and San Marcos rivers. Sur- 
Joce, level; soil, fertile. Grp. Gonzales. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Guadalu; 
River, abt. 70 m. S. by E. of Austin. Previous .o its 
being burned, during the Texan revolution, it was a 
considerable village. Jbp. abt, 2,000, 

Gooch'land, iu Virgi an E. central co. Area, abt. 
200 eq. m. Rivers. James River and some smaller 
streams, Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Goochland Court-House. op, abt. 10,656, 


E | Goochland, in Kentucky, a P.O. of Rock Castle co. 


Gooch'land Court-House, in Virginia, a Y rj 
village, cap. of Guochiaud co., abt. 28 m. W. N. N. of 
Gooch's Milla, i 
ooch's n Missouri, a post-vil of 
co, on Little Saline Creek, — — 
"ity. 
Goodale, in Illinois, a township of Lake co.; pop. abt, 
4 


Goodale's Corner, in Min-, a P. O. of Penobscot co. 
Goodall Lake, in In,, a township of Lake co. 
Good all's, iu Virginia, a post-office of Hanover co. 
Good, a. [A x9 asy ; Ger. gut, allied to Gr. 
agathos ; Pers. khub; Ar. khob.) Benevolent: beuefi- 
cent; kind; merciful; gracious; loving; affectionate; 
favorable; ws, a good husband, a good wife, — Humane; 
worthy; virtuous ; pious ; religious; cunformable to the 
moral law; as, a palteru of goud works. — Beneficial; 
proper; suitable; fit; convenient; expedient; season- 
able; well adapted to the end. — ** If you think good." 
(Bacon. )— Conducive to happiness, 
^ It is not good that the man should be alone." — Gen. II. 18. 
—Valid; sound ; firm; complete. cr sufficiently perfect in 
its kind; perfect; uncorrupted; unimpaired. 
^* Make good your accusation.’ — Smith, * 
—Sultable to the taste or to health: wholesome; salubri- 
ous; palatable; suited to produce a salutary effect ; medi- 
cinal ; salutary ; suited to strengthen or assist the health- 
ful functions. 
„A man first builds a country seat, 
Then fuds the walls not good to eat." — Prior. 
—Vull; complete; useful; valuable; us, good advice, — 
Equal; wlequate; competent; sufficient; favorable or 
convenient for any purpose ; suitable; safe; well-quali- 
fied; able; skilful; ready; dexterous; as, good for 
nothing, good for an emergency, — Promotive of happi- 
news; pleasant; agreeable: cheering; gratifying ; pros 
rous; as, to know what is good for us. — Honorable; 
ir; onblemished; unimpeached, 
„ Bilence the knave's repute, the whore's good name. — Pope. 
—Cheerful ; favorable to happiness. — Great or consideras 
ble; as, a good deal of traffic. — Elegant; polite; as,-to 
frequent good company. — Real; serious; not feigned. 
Love not in good earnest.” —Shaka, 
—Rensonalle; commendable; festive; companionable; 
social ; merry. 

“All good fellows, whose beards are gray." — Thackeray. 

—Comely; handsome; well-formed.— Mild; pleasant; 
calm; not irritable; friendly. 

In good time, not too fast. — In good sooth, really, seri- 
ously. — To make good, to keep: to maintain; as, (o make 
good n retreat ; — to confirm; to establish; as, to make 
goed an argument; — to perform; as, to make good a 
promise; — to supply; as, to make good in one point 
that which lacks in another. 

|@ooa, n. That which contributes to relieve or remove 
pain, or to increase happiness or prosperity. — Benefit; 
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advantage; welfare; prosperity; advancement of inter- 
est or happiness. 
l love my country's good." — Shaks. 

—Spiritual advancement or improvement; as, the good of 
souls, — Earnest; not jest; as, to assert for good.— 
Moral works; moral qualities; virtue; righteousness. 

Good, a/v. Well;— mostly in the phrase, as good, 
with as following. 

As good almost kill a man, as kill a good book,” — Milton. 

—inferj. Well; right. 

Good-behavior, (Security for.) (Lew) It 
consists in a person being bound, with one or more sure- | 
ties, in au obligation to the State to behave well, or be of | 
good behavior, either generally or specially, for a cer- 
tain time. If the condition of the said obligation be 
broken by misbehavior, the party and his sureties be- 
come debtors to the State for the several sums in which 
they were respectively bound. A justice of the peace 
may demand security for good behavior, according to 
his discretion, when he sees cause. 

Good'-breeding. n. Polite manners formed by a 
good education; a polite education. 

€Good'-bye', Goop-by, n. and intoj. [Corrnpted from 
God be with you ; or, according to some, from bye, O. Eng. 
for way, as though, “J wish you a good journey.^] A 
good way or journey to you; farewell. 

Good -day’, n. and interj. A term of salutation on meet- 
ing or parting, equivalent to, * I wish you a favorable 
or prosperous day ;” farewell. 

€G00d'-den', n. and interj. | Corrupt. of good evening.) A 
form of salutation equivalent to saying, " I wish you a 
good evening.” (o.) 

Gooden in' cee. (in honor of Dr. Goodenongh, bishop 
of Carlisle.) (Bot.) The Goodenia family, an order of 
phun alliance Cumpanales, consisting of unimportant 
herl, or rarely shrubs. Theyare principally natives of 
Australia and the islands of the Southern Ocean. The 
species Scarola Taccada has a soft and spongy pith, 
which is employed by the Malays to make artificial) 
flowers and ornaments, 

Good-fellowship, n. Merry; jovial or lively so- 
ciety; pleasant, agreeable company; companionable- 
ness. 

Good firm, in Illinois, a township of Grundy co.; pop. 
abt. 570, 

Good-Friday, n. [A. S. gode fridag; Dut. goede 
vrijdag; Ger. yuter freitag, or churfreitag, the solemn | 
friday.) The Friday before Easter, sacred as the annual 
commemoration of the crucifixion of our Lord, This 
day has been observed, from the earliest ages of the! 
Christian Church, as a day of rigid fast and solemn re- 
ligious ceremonial, —as we learn from the apostolic con- 
stitutions, and from Eusebius, who also states that when 
under Constantine Christianity was established in the 
Roman Empire, the holding of courts, markets, Ke. was 
on this day forbidden. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
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the mass of this day differs from all other masses dur-|& 


ing the year in this, that no consecration of the host 
takes place, the wafer blessed on the previons day hav-| 
ing been retained. This is called Missa presanctificato- 
rum, a mass of the presanctified. At this mass, the 
altar is stripped of all ornaments, the priests and at- 
tendants are robed in black; — the kiss of peace is 
omitted, and the so-called adoration of the cross takes 
place. The office of the tenebris is also recited, and at 
the close of the recitation of each lesson from the 
Lamentations of Jeremy, one of the candles is extin- 
guished until there remains but the paschal candle, 
which, as a symbol of our Lord's death and burial, is 
concealed behind, or under the altar. In the Church of 
England Good-Friday is also observed with much so- 
leninity. 

Goodgion's Factory, iu S. Carolina, a post-office of 
Laurens co. 

Good Ground, in New Fork, a post- village of Suffolk 
co., about 240 m. S. E. of Albany. 

Good Har'bor, in Mehigan, a P. O. of Lelenaw co. 

Good Hope, in Africa. See Care or Goop Hore. 

Good Hope, a fort of British N. America, on the 
Mackenzie River; Lat. 679 40' N., Lon. 150° 40' W. — OLD 
Fort Goop Horx is about 100 m. further down the same 
river. 

Good Hope, in Georgia, a village of Walton co., about 
8 m. E. of Monroe. 

Good Hope, iv Jing. a post-office of McDonough co. 

Good Hope, in Mississippi, a post-office of Leake co. 

Good Hope, in Oi», a post-village of Fayette co., abt. 
7 m. S.E. of Washington. 

—A township of Hocking co.; pop. abont 1,500. 

Good Hope, iu Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cum- 
berland co. 

Good Hope, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Milwaukee co. 

Good Hope, (Bay of.) in Alaska, nt the head of 
Kotzebue Sound; Lat. 66° 30’ N., Lon. 161? W. It con- 
tains Chamisso Island. 

Good’ hue, in Minnesota, a S.E. co., bordering on Wis- 
consin; area, about 650 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi, 
(which here expands into Lake Pepin), Cannon, and 
Zumbro rivers. Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Red Wing 

—A township of Goodhue co., abt. 9 m. SS. W. of Red Wing. 

Goodhue Centre, in Minnesota, n P. O. of Goodhue co. | 

Good -hu'mor. n. A cheerful temper or frame of mind. 

Good'-hu'mored, a. Having a cheertul temper and 
demeanor, | 

Good'-hu'mored]y, adv. With a cheerful temper; in 
a cheerful way. 

Good ing’s Grove, in Ilinois, a post-village of Will 
co., about 25 m. S. W. of Chicago, 

Good Intent, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Wash- 
iugtou co. 
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Good'ish, a. Not very good, nor very bad; tolerable; 
passable: as, a goodish illustration. 

Good land, in /ndiana, u post-village of Newton co., 
about 48 W. of Logansport, 

Good land, iu Mic/igan, a post-township of Lapeer co., 
about 65 m. N. of Detroit; pop. about 800. 

Good land. in Missouri, a post-ottice of Knox co. 

Good'lettsville, iu 27e, a post-village of David- 
son co., about 13 m. N. by W. of Nashville. 

Good'liness, n. Beauty of form ; grace; elegance. 

“ The goodliness of trees delighteth the eye.“ — Hooker. 


Goodluck’, in New Jersey, a village of Dover town- 
ship. Ocean co., ubout 7 m, from Tom s River, 

Goodly, a. Of a handsome form; beautiful ; graceful. 
* A goodly city is this Antium. — Shaks, 


—Plensant; agreeable ; desirable; bulky ; swelling ; large. 
“ Goodly and great, he fails behind his tink.” — Dryden. 


Goodman, n. A familiar appellation of civility. — A 
rustic term of compliment, — A familiar, yet respecttul, 
appellation ofa husbuud, or of the master ofa family, (0.) 

Good man, in Georgia, a district of Harris co. 

Good man, in Mississippi, a post-oflice of Holmes co. 

manners, u. pl. Politeness; decorum, 
norn'ing, n. and i»(ej. A form of morning 
salutation equivalent to "I wish the morning may be 
, favorable or happy to you." 

Good'-na'ture, u. Natural mildness and kindliness of 
disposition, 

Good '-na‘tured, a. Not easily provoked. 

Good -na’ tured ly, ade. With mildness of temper. 

Goodness, „. "Ihe moral qualities which constitute 
Christian excellence; moral virtue; religion; kindness ; 
benevolen: benignity of heart; acts of kindness or 
benevolence: charity; humanity exercised.— Beney 
lence of nature; mercy; favor shown; acts of compa 
sion or merey. — The physical qualities which consti- 
tute value; excellence or perfection, 

Good -night, 2. aud inter). A form ofsalutation in part- 
ing for the night, equivalent to “1 wish you a pleas- 
ant or agreeable night.” 

My native land, good-night /" - Byron. 


Goodrich, Save GRISWOLD. See PARLEY, PETER. 

Goodrich, in Michigan, a post-village of Genese co., 
about 13 m. E. of Flint. 

Goods, n. pl. Household furniture; personal or movable 
estate; movables; chattels; effects; wares; 1nercliau- 
dise; commodities. 

Good'-sense', n. Sound judgment. 

Good'-speed', n. Success; prosperity. 

Good Spring, in 7rinessee, a village of Williamson 

„abont 12 m. S. of Nashville. 
Good Success Bay, an arm of Le Marie Strait in 
Terra del Fuego; Lat. 549 49 S, Lon. 65? 15 W. 
a. Ilaving a good disposition, 
See "'EMPLARS, (Goop.) 

ood ville, in Znisyleaniu, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Good’-wife, n. A fumiliar aud rustic appellation for 
the mistress of a family. . 

Good'-will, n. (Law.) The custom of any business or 
trade, — that interest in it which is sold along with the 
goods and premises. By disposing of the good-will, the 
seller binds himself to do everything iu his power to 
advance the interests of his successor in the business, 
and to recommend him to his customers. It is also usual 
to specify that the seller shall not enter upon the same 
business within a certain distance of that which he has 
sold. Such a contract is good at law, and the party in- 
fringing it is liable in damages, 

Goodwin Sands. Dangerous ennd-banks in the 
Strait of Dover, off the S.K, coast of Kent, England. 
The roadstead termed the Downs lies between them 
and the mainland. Length, abt. 10 miles. 

Good'-womnn,». Same as good-wife, but generally 
applied only to females in the lower walks of life. 

Good'y, n. Heel a corruption of good-wif*.] A 
term of partial civility, mostly applied to aged females. 

—Confections; bonbons; as, to give goodies to the little ones. 

Good year. CHARLES, an American inventor, h. at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1800. He was joined with his father in 
the hardware trade at Philadelphia, when, in 1850, lie 
turned his attention to the improvement of the India- 
rubber manufacture. In 1826, he discovered a method of 
treating the surface of native India-rubber with a prepa- 
ration of nitric acid, which produced favorable results. 
Improving upon this, G. in 1539 discovered the process of 
vulcanizing the rubber, for which he took out a patent 
in this country. Attempts to secure sole patents in 
France and En nullified by legal informali- 
tics, Mr. G. l ble invention has amassed 
considerable wealth, besides receiving the grand medal 
at the Paris Exposition, and also the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. D. 1880. 

Good'yenrs Bari, in California, a post mining vil- 
lage of Sierra co. ; pop. abt. 600. 

Goodyera, „. (Bol.) A genus of herbs, order Orchida- 
cer. The Rattlesnake Plantan, G. pubescens, found in 
woods in Canada and U. States, is remarkable for its 
leaves, which are all radical and ofa dark green, reticu- 
lated above with white veins. Its flowers, which blos- 
som in July, are white, in a terminal, oblong, cylindrical 
spike; lip roundish, saccate, intlated. 

Goole, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co. 

Goomty, or GooMTEE, (goom-te’,) a river of Hindostan, 
rising in a morass, in Lat. 259 30 N.. Lon. 80? 10 E., 
and entering the Ganges 16 m. below Benures, after a 
course of 480 m, There are 80 many of the dead thrown 
into it, that its waters may be accounted unfit for use, 
otherwise than for the purposes of navigation and irri- 
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| Goo'nass Pass, a pass in Bussahir, across the B. range 
of the Himalaya, 16,000 feet above the sea. 

Gooroo', n. |Hind. guru, a spiritual teacher; Sansk. 
guru, teacher.| A religious or spiritual teacher among 
the Hindoos. 

Goos'nnder, n. [Corrupted from goose and gander.] 
(Zool.) See Mudus. 

| Goose, n.; pl. Geese. [A. S gos; Icel. gas ; Dan. gaas; 
Ger. gans; Lat. anser.) (Zool.) Beo ANSERINA. 

—A silly person; a simpleton. 

—A tailor's smoothing-iron, the handle of which resem- 
bles somewhat the neck of a goose. 

Come in, tailor; here you may roast your goose.” — Shaks. 

(Games) A game with cards and dice formerly 
played to a considerable extent in England, but now 
fallen into desuetude. 

“ Tha royal game of goose was there to view." — Goldsmith. 

Goose berry, n. [Most probably corrupted from 
crossherry, grossberry, or gorseberry, from gorse, furze 
or whin, and so named either from the priclly nature 
of the slirub, or trom the bristly hairs on the surface of 
the fruit, especially in its native state.) (Bit.) A well- 
known garden-fruit, the produce of Atbes grossuXvrem. 
See Rings. 

Goosc'berry-fool, n. ((okery.) A dish made of 
gooseberries which have first been scalded, and after- 
wards beaten up or mashed with cream, 

Goose'berry Islands, « small group of islands on 
the E. coust of Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland. 

Goose'-enp, ». A simpleton; a weak-minded person. 

Goose Creek, in Michigan. See RAISIN River. 

| Goose Creek. in Virginia, enters the Potomac River 
abt. 4 ni. E. of Leesburg. 

Goose Creek, in H. Virginia, a P. O. of Ritchie co. 

Goose-fish, n. (Z v.) The Angler. See Lopnup# 

Goose’-flesh, n. A peculiar condition of the skin 
caused by fear, by cold, &c. — Known also as goose-skin, 


q. v. 

Goose'-foot, n. (Bot.) See CHENOPODIUM. 

Goose Island, of Lower Canada, in the St. Lawrence 
River, abt. 13 m. N.E. of the island of Orleans. 

Goose Island, off the S. coast of Terra del Fuego in 
Christmas Sound. 

Goose Island, in Minois, a P. O. of Alexandria co. 

Goose'-neek, n. A piece of iron bent like the neck 
of a goose, and used for various purposes; as, the goose- 
neci: of a hoe. 

(Just) The piece of iron by means of which and a 
chunp or eyebolt the inboard end of à yard or boom is 
made fast to the mast, 

(Mach.) A pipe in the form of the letter S. 

Goose Pond, in Georgia, & post-village of Oglethorpe 
co., abt. 70 m. N. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Goose'quill,n. The large feather or quill of a goose, 
or 4 pen made with it. 

Goos'ery,n. A place for keeping geese. 

—Silliness; inibecility of mind; folly. 

Goose'-skin, u. That condition of the human skin in 
which, from cold or fear, it presents au appearance simi- 
Jar to that of a goose dressed for cooking. 

Goose’-wing, n. (Naut.) The clew or lower corner 
of a ship's mainsail or fore-sail, when the middle part is 
furled. — Mur. Dict. 

Gooty, (go/te,) a strong fort and town of British India, 
in the presidency of Madras, 50 m. from Bellary. They 
stand on the mountain upwards of 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 1. Of civilians, 5,000. 

Go’-out, Gowr, n. A sluice in dams or embankments 
against the sen, intended to let out the land-waters at 
the ebb, and to prevent the ingress of the sea-water 
when the tide floods. 

Goph'er, n. [Fr. gaufre.] (Zodl.) A species of squir- 
rel. See SACCOMYIDAE, and SPERMOPHILUR 

(Script.) [Heb.] A species of wood from which the 
ark of Noah was built. The probable identity of the 
gopher-wood of Scripture with the cypress (q. v.) i^ 
maintained partly on account of the qualities of the 
wood, and partly from the agreemeut of the radical con- 
sonants of the two names. 

Gopher Creek, in Jwa, enters the Missouri River 
from Pottawattomie co. 

Gopher Prairie, in Minnesota, post-office of Wa- 
Dashaw co. 

Góp'pingen, a town of Wiirtemberg, 28 m. from Ulm. 
Manuf, Woollen stuffs, paper, &c.; pop. 5.877. 

Gor'-bellied, a. A. S. gor, dirt, mud, dung, and bel! y.] 
Gross-bellie ig-bellied; having @ prominent belly; 
ns, a“ gorbellied knave."—Shaks. 

Gor'-cock, n». [Either from gorse, furze, from gore, 
blood, i.e. red, or the syllable gor may be from the 
sound made by the bird.] (Zodl.) The red ptarmigan, 
Lagopus Scoticus, a British species of grouse. 

Gor'-crow.,». AS. gor, mud. dung, dirt.) (Zo) A 
name applied to the carrion-crow, Corvus corone. 

Gordian, (gor’de+in,) a. Pertaining or reluting to 
Gordius Phrygia, or to the Goupian KNOT, g. v. 

—Intricate ; complicated; difficult. 

Gordian Knot, (4. Hist.) A knot made in the 
harness of a chariot by Gordius, king of Phrygia, which 
knot was so intricate as to baffle every attempt to untie 
it, or even to find out where it began or ended. The 
oracle of the day having declared that he who succeeded 
in solving the complication should be the conqueror of 
the world, Alexander the Great deterinined to effect it, 
if possible, Deliberating that if he failed his followers 
would be dispirited, he determined to separate it with 
his sword, and with one blow he cut the momentous G. K., 
which was fraught with such interest to the whole world. 
According to Quintus Curtius, he thus fnlfilled the 
oracle or evaded it; — but Aristobulus, however, gives a 
differeut version of the affair. The expression cutting 
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the Gordian knot has consequently been used by the 
moderns to signify eluding any difficulty or task by bold 
or unusual means. 

Gordianus, or Gordian, the name of three 

Roman emperors, The first, or elder, MARCUS ANTONIUS 
AFRICANUS, descended from Trajan, proclaimed while 
proconsul in Africa, along with his son, who, being of 
the same name, is known as Gordian the Younger. The 
latter was killed in a battle, six weeks after their as- 
cension, upon hearing of which Gordianus the Elder 
strangled himself, a. b. 236. The third of the name, 
MARCUS ANTONIUS Pius GORDIANUS, was a grandson of 
the eding, and was proclaimed emp. after their death, 
and murdered after a reign of six years, in the 20th year 
of his age 24. 

Gor dius, or donner“ ib. n. pl. (Zoll.) A genus or 
family of worms, order Nematoids, containing those 
which in their larva state inhabit other animals, but 
mot in the adult. They are long, thread-like or bair- 
like in appearance, and live in fresh water and mud. 
They are often called hair-worms, and persons ignorant 
of their history suppose them to be horse-hairs trans- 
formed into worms. 

on, Lorp George, B. in London, 1750, distin- 
uished as a political character towards the close of the 

t century,and noted for his arrest on a chargeof high 
treason, in consequence of the tumults (known as the 

Sora Riots) provoked by his assemblies of the peo- 

ple to oppose the Catholic Relief bill, n. in prison, 1793, 

Gor don, (Lucy AusriN,) Lapy Durr, an English au- 
thoress, and the wife of Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 

This lady, who was esteemed one of the most talented 

women in Europe, D. 1868. Her chief original works 

are the Amber Witch; The French in Algiers; Stella 
and Vanessa; Letters from the Cupe of Good Hope ; and 

Letters from Egypt (1865); the latter being an exquis- 

itely faithful transcript of Egyptian life, customs, and 

scenery. 
Gor dion, or Gorpon’s, in California, a village of Yolo 
co, on Cache Creek, abt. 35 m. W. . of Sacramento. 
Gor’ aon, in Florida, a post-office of Alachua co, 
Gor’don, in Georgia, a N.W. co.; area, abt. 400 sq. m. 

Ftivers- Oostenaula River, and some smaller streams, 

Szer face, diversified; soil, very fertile. Cap. Calhoun. 

Pop. abt. 12,000. 

—A post-village of Wilkinson co., abt. 21 m. E. of Macon. 
Gordon, iu Louisiana, a post-office of Claiborne co. 
Gordon, in Ohio, a post-office of Darke co., abt. 21 m. 

N.W. of Dayton. 

Gordon, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Schuylkill co. 
dor don. in Tennesser, a village, cap. of Lewis co., abt. 

6:2 m. S. W. of Nashville. 

Gor don, in Wisconsin, a village of Burnett co., on St. 

Croix IA er, abt. 55 m. S. by W. of Superior City. 

Gordie’ mia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Tern- 

Kringe. The Frank- 

linia, G. pubescens, (Fig. 

1180.) is an American tree, 

30—50 feet high iu Ga. and 

Florida, or an ornamental 

shrub im cultivation at the 

North, admired for its 

large, white flowers, with 

yellow stamens and rich 
fragrance. 
Gor’daon’s Point, in 
S. Carolina, a village of 
dod fort de 
«»ma's Spr! ngs. in 

Georgia, avillageof Walk- 

er co., abt. 200 m. N.W. 

of Milledgeville. 
mel «» nas ville, in Penn- 

sylvania, a post- village of 

Lancaster co. 

Gor’ don ville, in Tennessee, a post-village of Smith co. 
Go s-^«ll «» aas ville. in Virginia, a post-village of Orange 
r abt. 70 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

7a. [A.8.gor, clotted blood; W. gôr; Gr. ichdr.] 
> more especially clotted or congealed blood. 
A.S. gar, a javelin, a dart, from its pointed or ianya: 
ar shape; Icel. geiri, a three-cornered piece of cloth.] 

A wedge-shaped or triangular piece of cloth sewed into 

rite doen fo iwidet it in any part. — A piece of land 

Sular in shape. 
A Fer.) A charge consisting of one- 
ird of the shield cut off by two 
ached lines, one drawn from the 
fro ter or sinister chief, and the other 

a EUR the bottom of the escutcheon, 

eins in in the DM rire A Gore 

one ter is enumerated by heralds as 
dishe. the abatements or marks of 
cuc Onor borne for unknightly con- 
Go >t. See GUSSET. 
for? v. a. To cut in a triangular 
Cine stab or pierce with a 
Rar instrament, as a spear, or with the point of a 
m 
— Poles with pointed steel their foes in battle gore."— Dryden. 
Go Pierce with the point of a horn. 

— CHRISTOPHER, governor of the State of Massa- 

apo setts, B. at Boston, 1758. In 1789, Washington 

th DOointed him the first United States attorney for 
sel district of Massachusetts; and in 1796 he was 
cel by the president as the colleagne of the 
cacbrated William Pinckney, to settle the Amer- 
atin. Claims upon England for spoliations. In this situ- 
In he evinced his wonted energy and talent, and wan 

Tn 1803 he was left in 


Fig. 1180. 
GORDONIA PUBESCENS. 


Fig. 1181.—aore. 


Successful in his mission. 


Low, 
Mdon as chargé d'affaires, when Rufus King, the 
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American minister, returned to America. In 1809 he 

was chosen governor of Massachusetts, but retained his 

dignity only for one year. In 1814 he was called to the 

Senate of the Union, and served in this capacity for 

three years. when he retired from publicatfnirs. D.1827. 

Gore, CATHARINE GRACE, an English novelist, B. in Lon- 
don abt. 1800. She was a rapid and prolific writer, and 
her works fill about 200 vols. Most of her novels are 
clever pictures of fashionable life, and they sparkle 
with wit. She wrote also some poems and plays. 
Among her best tales are reckoned Cecil, Mrs. Armytage, 
and The Hamiltons. She was no less celebrated tor her 
wit and brilliant social qualities than for her literary 
works. During her last years she was blind, and she 
died in retirement at Linwood, 1561. 

Gore, a dist. of Upper Canada, on Lake Ontario, com- 
prising the cos. of Halton aud Wentworth; pop. abt. 
45,000. 

Gore, in Ohio, a post-office of Hocking co. 

Goree’, a town and small island, or rather rock, off the 
coast of Africa, little more than u mile from Cape Verd. 

1t produces nothing; and its importance is solely derived 

from its inaccessible situation, on a naked rock of black 

basalt, rising to the height of 300 feet, Lat. 149 36' N., 

Lon. 179 22’ W. — This island was first occupied by the 

Dutch, and afterwards was taken by the French, to 

whom it was finally ceded by the treaty of Nimeguen. 

It is now the bulwark of the possessions of the French 

in Africa. It is the entrepót for all the French trade 
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during the war against Spain, G. determined to leave 
his native country and become a lauded proprietor “ be- 
yond sea." He accordingly fitted out an expedition in 
1620, and received a royal charter of incorporation for 
the “ governing of New England in America.” Landing 
in Maine, he for some years ruled it as governor-general, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining from Charles I. a 
charter constituting bim lord-proprietary, with almost 
sovereign powers. When the 4 New England colonies 
formed a confederacy in 1643, Gs settlements were 
excluded, because Sir Ferdinando was then in England 
fighting as a royulist against the Puritan cause. After 
his death in 1647, the settlement of Maine submitted to 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

Gorget, (gor jet,) n. | Fr. gorgette, from gorge, the throat.] 
A piece of body-armor, either scale-work or plate, for 
the protection of the throat. It appears to have been 
first employed early in the 14th century. The camail, 
or throat-covering of chain-mail, which is sometimes 
called the gorget of mail, belonged more to the helmet 
than to the body-armor. In the 17th century, the G. 
was worn without any other body-armor. It is still 
worn by the officers of the French infantry. 

(Surg.) An instrument used in the operation of li- 
thotomy. 

Gor'gins, LroxTINUS, a celebrated orator of the school 

of Empedocles, native of Leontinnm, in Sicily; lived 417 

B.C. A golden statne was erected to his honor at Delphi, 

and Plato has given his name to one of his Dialogues. 
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with the opposite coast of Africa, Pup. 6,114, compris-|Gor’gon, u.; pl. GonaoNs. ( Myth.) One of the three 


ing nbout 100 Europeans. 

Gore Island, or St. Matthew, an island in Behring 
Sea; Lat. 60° 18’ N., Lon. 172? Y W. It is about mid- 
way between America and Asia. 

Gore'ville, iu /lincis, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Gor'gansville, in N. Carolina, a village of Ruther- 


ford co. 
Gorge, (górj.) n. [Fr.; It. gorgia; Lat. gurges, a whirl- 
pool, gurgulio, the gullet; Gr. gargareòn, tormed from 


the gurgling sound of water rushing tlirough a narrow 
passage; Heb. gargeroth, the throat.) The throat; the 
gullet; the canal of the neck by which food passes to 
the stomach.— A narrow passage between hills or 
monntains. 

( Fort.) The entrance of any work, or that part which 
is open to the rear between the inner extremities of its 
flanks or face. (See Fig. 745.) Thus the gorge of a 
ravelin is the space facing the main works behind it, 
between the extremities of its faces, which meet in a 
salient angle towards the front; aud the gorge of a 
bastion is that side of the irregular pentagon which 
forms the outline of the work, and lies between the 
interior extremities of its flanks, where they join the 
curtains on either side. The lines formed by the pro- 
longation of the curtains on either side of a bastion to 
a point in its capital within the interior of the work, 
are called its demi-gorges. It is also the name of a con- 
cave moulding used in architecture, and the entrance 
to a narrow pass or defile between mountains. 

(Arch.) Same ns CAVETTE, g. v. 

Gorge, v.a. To swallow with greediness. 
“The fish has gorged the hook."—Johnson. 


To fill up to the throat; to glut; to satiate. 
“ Being with his presence glutted, gorged, and full.""—Shake. 


—r.n. To feed greedily or ravenously. 

Gorged, a. Having a gorge or throat; as, the shrill- 
gorged lark. 

(Her.) A lion or other animal is said to be gorged 
when it has a crown by way of collar round its neck. 
Gü 1, or GORGEY, ARTHUR, an Hungarian general, B. 
1818. After completing his studies at the military 
school at Tuln, he was appointed to a commission in 
the Hungarian body-guard at Vienna, which service he 
abandoned to study chemistry at Prague. The news of 
the insurrection in Hungary (1848) called him back to 
military duties, and hastening to Buda-Pesth, he placed 
his sword at the disposal of the Hungarian ministry. 
The firmness of his conduct attracted the attention of 
Kossuth, and until he became his rival, G. appears to 
have been his favorite. After the battle of Schwechat, 
he assumed the chief command of the Hungarian army, 
and in that position showed great military talents. 
Differences, however, arose between himself and the 
civil authorities; twice he was superseded in hís com- 
mand, and on resuming it, was alternately victor and 
vanquished. On the resignation of the governor and 
council, Aug. 11, 1849, Kossuth made Gen. G. dictator 
in his place. Shortly after this, the Hungarian forces 
laid down their arms. For this G. has been branded ns 
a traitor, though the state of affairs seemed desperate 
enough to warrant submission. The most suspicious 
part of the affair is the leniency with which he was 
treated by the victors. He went to Klagenfurt, was 
afterwards allowed to leave on parole, and pursued his 
favorite study of chemistry at Pesth. A narrative of 
his connection with the insurrection, under the title of 
My Life and Acts in Hungary, appeared in 1851. From 
that time, G. has lived in retirement, keeping com- 

pletely aloof from politics, 

Gorgeous, (gór/jus,) a. [O. Fr. gorgias, a ruff, or orna- 
ment for the throat or neck of females, — hence, gaudy, 
flaunting.] Showy; fine; splendid; glittering with gay 
colors; magnificent; as, “the East.” — Milton. 

Gor'geously, adv. With showy magnificence; splen- 
didly; finely. 

Gor’geousness, n. Show of dress or ornament; splen- 
dor of raiment or dress. 

Gor'ges, Sin FERDINANDO, lord-proprietary of the Eng- 
lish colony of Maine, was n. of a noble family in England 


celebrated sisters, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto. 
"Their names were Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa, all of 
whom were immortal except Medusa. According to the 
mythologists, their hair was entwined with serpents, 
their hands were brass, their body was covered with 
impenetrable scales, and their teeth were as long as the 
tusks of a wild boar. They were so frightful that they 
turned to stone all those on whom they fixed their eyes. 
Mythologists differ in their accounts of them. They 
were conquered by Perséus, who, it is said, was fur- 
nished by different deities with weapons which he 
afterwards returned to them. The head of Medusa re- 
mained in his hands; and after he bad finished all his 
laborious expeditions, he gave it to-Minerva, who placed 
it on her wgis, with which she turned into stone all 
such as fixed their eyes upon it. It is said, that, after 
the conquest of the G., Perseus took his flight in the 
air towards Ethiopia, and that the drops of blood 
which fell to the ground from Medusa's head were 
Changed into serpents, which have ever since infested 
the sandy deserts of Libya. The horse Pegasus also 
arose from the blood of Medusa, as well as Chrysaor 
with his golden sword. Hesiod fixed the residence of 
the G.in the west, Rechylus in Scythia, and Ovid in 
Libya, near the lake Triton. Homer speaks but of one 
Gorgon. 
Anything very ugly or horrid. 
“ Gorgona and hydras and chimeras dire." —Afilton. 

—a. Very ugly or terrible in aspect. 

Gorgo'na, a small island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
16 m. from the Tuscan coast, in the vicinity of which 
immense numbers of xnchovies ure taken. Eztent, 2 m. 
long, by an equal width. 

Gorgo'na, in the U. States of Colombia, an island in 
the Bay of Choco, abt. 110 m. S. W. of Buenaventura; 
Lat. 2° 57’ N., Lon. 78? 25 W. 

—A village on the isthmus of Panama, abt. 20 m. N.W. of 


the city of Panama. 
(om) A sub-order of Alcyonaria, 


Gorgoun'cen, n. 
embracing polyps which are cylindrical, short, connected 
luterally, and which secrete a solid central nxis. The 
forms are excessively varied. and often extremely delicate 
and beantiful. They abound in tropical seas.— Tenney. 

Gorgo'nenn, a. Sume as GoRGONIAN, 9. v. 

Gorgone'ta, u. pl. (Gr. gorgoneios, i. e. gorgenis, per- 
taining to the Gorgon.) (Arch.) Carvings of masks 
imitating the Gorgon, or Medusa's head.— Brande. 

Gorgo'nin, n. Go midse, z. pl. (Zoól) A 
genus and family of the sul-order Gorgonacea, com- 
prising branched polyps, which have a tendency to sprend 
in a plaue, forming a flattened or fan-shaped front, 
with a horn-like axis. 

Gorgo' nian, a. Pertaining to or resembling a Gor- 


gon. 

Gorgonilla, (gor. él’'yd,) an island of “Ecuador, in 
the Pacific Ocean off Point Manglares. 

Gor’gonize, v. a. To render utterly affrighted; te 
make stony hard or stiff, as at sight of the Medusa. 

Gorgophone, (gor-gof'ó-ne.) (Myth.) A daughter of 
Perseus and Andromeda, who married Perieres, kin 
of Messenia. After the death of Perieres she marri 
JEbalus. She is the first whom the mythologists men- 
tion as having had a second husband. 

Gorgophora, (gor-gof'o-ra.) ( Myth.) A surname of 
Minerva, from her regie (Fig. 38), on which was the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, 

Gorham, (rum,) in Maine, a post-village and town- 
ship of Cumberland co., abt. 10 m. W. by N. of Portland; 
pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

Gorham, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Coos co.; pop. abt. 1,200, 
Gorham, in New Fork, a post-village and 888 

of Ontario co., on Canandaigun Lake, abt. 12 m. W. S. W. 
of Geneva; pop. of township abt. 2,537. 
Gorham, in Ohio, a post-township of Fulton co; pop 


abt. 1,480. 

GoriVla, n. (Zoil.) A es of large which in 
habits Western Africa, and generally allied to the chim: 
panzee to compose the genus Troglodytes, although Geof- 


frey St. Hilaire has endeavored to establish a separate 


about the middle of the 16th century. After serving] genus for it. Fora great number of years there was a 
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vague tradition, unsubstantiated by reliable evidence, 
that apes of great size were to be seen on the west coast 
of Africa. It was not, however, till 1547 that the gorilla 
absolutely became known to naturalists. A skull of one 
of these large apes was sent to Dr. Savage. of Boston, 
by Dr. Wilson, an American missionary on the Gaboon 
river. Since that period skeletons and skins of the G. 
have not only been received, but also considerable in- 
formation concerning the animal's habits and mode of 
living. In M. Du Chaillu's “ Explorations and Adven- 
tures in Equatorial Africa," there are some very inter- 
esting accounts of the G. Considerable doubt has been 
cast over several of the statements in the work, but the 
narrative is considered in the main trustworthy by Pro- 
fessor Owen and other scientific authorities, 
of difference between the x 
G. and the chimpanzee 
are as follows: The go- 
rilla is much longer than 
the latter animal; the 
ordinary height of a full- 
wn male is between 
5 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 8 
inches, and it is probable 
that many of the largest 
size exceed six feet in 
height. Its strength is 
tremendous, and its skel- 
eton indicates great power 
in the jaws and limbs. 
The bony ridges above 
the eyes are very promi- 
nent, and the skull of the 
male exhibits a large oc- 
cipital ridge on the top ot 
the head. The brain is, 
small, and the nasal 
bones project more than 
in the chimpanzee ; these 
peculiarities give to the 
animal a hideous resem- 
blance to the human fice. 
The jaws and lower parts 
of the face project very 
much, and the teeth do 
not form an uninter- 
rupted series, as iu man. 
The canine teeth are very 
large, and the molars 
bear a greater proportion 
to the incisors, — thus 
again approaching the 
features of a human being. It is very broad across the 
shoulders, has thirteen pairs of ribs, and approaches 
nearer to the human form in the shape of tlie pelvis 
than any other ape. The legs, although shorter in pro- 
portion than those of a man, are longer than those of 
the chimpanzee. When standing erect, the arms nearly 
reach the knees. The feet are formed for walking on 
the ground, and the great toe is a true thumb. The 
hands ure remarkable for their great size and strength, 
the fingers being short but very thick. The skin of the 
gorilla is black in color and covered with dark-gray 
hair, which changes to a tawny brown on the head. 
The hair is longest on the arms. The face is hairy, but 
the chest is bare. The mouth is large and wide, and 
there is scarcely any appearance of neck. The eyes are 
much sunk, and in general the countenance is marked 
by a ferocious scowl. It is a voracious feeder, its food 
being exclusively vegetable; aud its belly is very large 
and prominent. Gorillas are not gregarious in their 
habits; they generally live on the ground, but spend 
much of their time in climbing trees in search of food, 
Their immense strength enables them to defend them- 
selves against beasts of prey. They liveiu the densest 
parts of the tropical forests, and are much dreaded by 
the inhabitants. As yet the gorilla has not been 
tamed, and it would appear as if it were incapable of 
being so in an adult state. Many stories are told of the 
gorilla being made to work by the inhabitants in some 
of Western Africa: these narratives are perfectly 
ulous. In Du Chaillu’s work there is a description 
of two species of Troglodytes discovered by himself,— 
one the koolo-kamba, and the other the ushiegombouvé, 
which is smaller than the gorilla, and remarkable for a 
shelter which it makes with leaves in order to protect 
itself from the rain. In shape this shelter is not unlike 
an umbrella. The gorilla is called by the inhabitants 
engina or ingeena. 

Goring, n. (From Gorr.) A pricking; a puncture. 

Gor'ing-eloth, n. (Naut.) A piece of canvas cut ob- 

f Jiquely and put in to to the breadth of a snil; a gore. 

Goritz, a town of Austria, prov. Illyria, on the Isonzo, 
20 m. N. W. of Trieste. Manuf. Leather, earthenware, 
confectionery, and rosoglio. The most extensive printing 
establishment for Hebrew books is to be found in G., 
whence the entire East is supplied. Pop. 12,100. 

Gor'khn, a town of Nepaul, 53 m. W. of Khatmandu, 
Lat. 270 52’ N., Lon. 84? 28“ E. 

Gor'kum, a fortified eity of 8. Holland, on the Meuse, 
21 m. 8.E. of Rotterdam. Manuf. Hemp; with an ex- 
tensive market for grain and fish. Pop. 10,400. 

Gor'lits, a fortified city of Prussian Silesia, on the 
Neisse, 48 m. W. of Liegnitz. Manu. Cloths, linens, lace, 
ribbon, and hats. Pop. 22,000. 

Gor'man, in Minnesota, a village of Le Sueur co., abt. 
10 m. N.E. of Mankato. 

Gor' mand, n. [Fr gourmand; W. gor, excess; gor- 
mant, tending to overfill ; gormodd, excess, overmuch.] 
A greedy or ravenous eater; a glutton; a gourmand, 

=g. Gluttonous; voracious. 
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|Gor’mander, n. Same as GORMAND, Q. v. 

Gormandism, n. Love of good eating; gluttony; 
| mevenousness; voracity. 

Gor'mandize, v.a. To eat greedily or to excess; to 
swallow voraciouxl y. — To feed ravenously. 

Gor'mandizer, n. A greedy or voracious feeder. 

Gormandizing, p. a. Eating greedily and vora- 
ciously. 

—n. Act or habit of eating greedily and voraciously. 

Goroguen, or Gurguen, (go i'a, a river of 
Brazil. joius the Paruhiba ubt. 95 m. N.N.W. of Oeiras. 
Length, abt 320 m. 

Gorse, n. (A. S. gorst, furze.] (Bot.) See ULEX. 

|Gorsuch's Mills, iu Maryland, « post-office of Balti- 
more co, 

Gor'sy,a. Abounding in, or resembling gorse; as, the 
gorsy heath. 

| Gort, a town of Ireland, in co. Galway, Connaught, abt. 
16 m. N.N.E. of Ennis; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Gortschnak off, ( gorisha-Aof,) the name of three Rus- 
sian brother princes, two of whom distinguished them- 
sels es as militury commanders, and one us a diplomatist 
— Prince Peter, B. 1790, a military commander, took 
part in the Russian wars against Turkey, and in 1839 
was made governor of Eastern Siberia. In 1843 he 
became general of infantry, and in 1851 retired from 
service, — Prince MICHAEL, B. 1795, played n prominent 
part in many of the Russian wars, and in 1855 suc- 
ceeded Prince Menschikoff in the command of the Rus- 
sian forces in the Crimea. He superintended the defence 
of Sebastopol, which, however, he was at last forced to 
evacuate, making a masterly retreat. D. 1861. — Prince 
ALEXANDER, the diplomatist, B. 1500, represented Russia 
at varions European courts, and in 1855 negotiated the 
peace between Russia and the Westeru powers. P. 1151. 

Goruck pore, (gor-u.-poor',) a fertile district of British 
India, pres. Bengal, bounded by Nepaul, Oude, Sarun, and 
Azinghur. Area, 7,346 sq. m. Pop. 2,640,000. — Its cap., 
of the sume name, stands on the Raptee, 420 m. N.E. of 
Calcutta; pop. 5,600. 

| Gory, (gore) a. [From Gore, q. v.] Covered with con- 
gealed or clotted. blood; bloody; murderous. 

Go'ry Dew, a term frequently applied to the dusky red 
film seen upon the damp walls of cellars, or other moist 
situations. Its disagreeable und alarming nature is due 
to tho unpleasant fact of its resembling the stains of 

| blood. 

Gos hawk. n. [A. S. goshafoc, from gos, a goose, and 

hafoc, a hawk.] (Zool.) See AsTUR. 

(Go'shen. (Script.) That tract of country in Egypt 
which was inhabited by the Israelites from the time of 
Jacob to that of Moses. It was probably the tract lying 
east of the Pelusiau urm of the Nile, towards Arabia. 
It appears to have reached to the Nile, ( Ez. i. 22; ii. 3,) 
since the Jews ate fish in abundance, ( Num. xi. 5,) and 
pacte artificial irrigation, (Deut. xi. 10.) It was near 

feliopolis and Rameses, and not far from tlie capital of 
Egypt, (Gen. xlv. 10; xlvii. 11; Er. 8-12.) It wasa part 
of “the best of the land," at least for the pastoral He- 
brews, (Grn. xlvi. 34.) and was evidently better watered 
and more fertile than at present. — G. was also the name 
of a city and territory in the mountains of Juda. 

Go'shen, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Litchfield co., abt. 30 m. W. by N. of Hartford; pop. 
of township abt. 1,800. 

Go'shen, in Georgia, a post-village of Lincoln co., abt. 
9» m. N.E. of Milledgeville. 

Goshen; in Illinois, a township of Stark co.; pop. abt. 


Go'shen, in Jndiana, a post-village, cap. of Elkhart co., 

on the Elkhart River, abt. 110 m. E.S.E. of Chicago; 

pop. abt, 2,400. 

Go'shen, in/owa, a township of Muscatine co. 

Go'shen, iu Kentucky, a post-office of Oldham co. 

Go'shen, in Maryland, a post-office of Montgomery co. 

Go'shen, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Hamp- 
shire co., abt. 100 m. W. by N. of Boston; pop. abt. 550. 

Go'shen, in Missouri, a post-office of Mercer co. 

Go'shen, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Sulli- 
van co., abt. 30 m. E. by N. of Concord, pop. abt. 700. 

Go'shen, in New Jersey, a post-village of May co. 

—A post-village of Monmouth co, abt. 23 m. S E.o(Trenton. 

Go'shen, in New York, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Orange co., abt. 60 m. N.N.W. of New York city ; pop. 
of township abt. 6,000. 

Go'shen, in Ohio, a township of Auglaize co.; pop. 
abt. 550. 

—A township of Belmont co. ; pop. abt. 3,000. 

—A township of Champaign co. ; . abt 2,700. 

—A post-village and township of Clermont co., abt. 24 m. 
E. N. E. of Cincinnati; pop. of township abt. 2,800. 

A township of Hardin co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

A towuship of Mahoning co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

—4A township of Tuscarawas co.; pop. abt. 5,500. 
Go'shen, in Pennsylvania, a former township of Ches- 
ter co., now divided into East und West GOSHEN, q. v. 

A township of Clearfield co. 

—A post-village of Lancaster co. abt. 58 m. E.. E. of 
Harrisburg. 

Go'shen, in Utah Territory, a post-village of Utah co., 
Utah Lake, abt. 28 m. S. S. W. of Provo. 

Go'shen, in Vermont, a township of Addison co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Go'shen, or Goshen Brides in Virginia, a post- 
village of Rockbridge co., abt. 32 m. W. S. W. of Staunton. 

Go'shen Creek, in X. Carolina, enters the Cape Fear 
Kiver in Duplin co. 

Go'shenite, n. (Min.) A colorless or white variety of 
beryl from Goshen, Mass. — See Bent, 

Go'shen ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Chester co 

Gos'lar, a fortified town of Prussia, in Hanover, on the 
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Gose, 4 m. &.E. of Hildesheim. Manuf. Vitriol, car- 
pets, leather, shot, and hardware. . 9,440. 

Gos'larite, n. ry A rare native sulphate of zinc or 
white vitriol. It is formed by the decomposition of 
blende, and is found in the passages of mines. Lustre 
vitreous. Color white, reddish, bluish. Sp. gr. 20:36. 
Comp. Sulph. acid 27-9, oxide of zinc 28:2, water 43-0. 

Gos'ling, n. [A. S. gos, a goose, and the diminutive 
termination ling.) A young goose; a goose not fully 
grown. 

—A catkin on nnt- and pine-trees. 

Gospel. n. [A. S. godspell — god, good, and spel, spell, 
history, story, tidings.) The whole doctrine of the Chris- 
tiun religion ; — more particularly, one of the first books 
containing an account of the life and teachings of 
Christ, written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
of which the authenticity rests upon the clearest evi- 
dence. The extant spurious gospels, forming a part of 
the apocrypha of the New Testament, are, * The History 
of Joseph the Carpenter," the ** Gospel of tbe Infaucy," 
the * Gospel of Thomas the Israelite," * The Protevan- 
gelion” of James, the “Gospel of the Nativity of 
Mary,” and the “Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acts of 
Pilate.” There were many others that are mentioned 
by the Church Fathers, but which are lost. 

—a. Pertaining to the gospel: accordant with the doc- 
trines contained in the gospel ; as, gospel truth, gospel 
righteousness. 

Gos'peler, ». He who reads in English the gospel to 
the people. 

Gos'pel-gos'sip, n. One who, with over-officions zeal, 
runs about to lecture his neighbors upon matters per- 
taining to religion. 

Gos'pel-light, n. The truths of the evangely; the 
new doctrine, as contradistinguished from that of the 
Church of Rome. 

Gos'pel-truth, n. The truths or doctrines of the 
gospel; certain truth. 

“I assure you this as gospel-truth.''— Swift. 

Gos'porrt, a fortified city and port of England, in Hamp- 
shire, 144 m. W. of Portsmouth, from which it is sepa- 
rated by an arin of the sea; pop. 8,250. 

Gos port, in Alabama, a village of Clarke co., on the 
Alabama River, abt. 100 m. above Mobile. 

Gosport, in Indiuna. a post-village of Owen co., abt. 
45 m. 8.W. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 700. 

Gosport, in Jowa, n post-office of Marion co. 

Gosport, in NY] Hampshire, a township of Rocking- 
ham co.; pop. abt. 127. 

Gosport, in Virginia. See PORTSMOUTH. 

Goss, n. Sume as Gorse, q. v. 

Gossamer. n. [Lat. gossypium, the cotton-tree] A 
light filamentous substance, which often fills the atmos- 
phere to a remarkable degree during fine weather in the 
latter part of autumn, or is spread over the whole face 
of the ground, stretching from leaf to leaf, and from 
plant to plant, loaded with entangled dew-drops, which 
glisten and sparkle in the sunshine. Various opinions 
were formerly entertuined concerning the nature and 
origin of gossamer, but it is now sufficiently ascertained 
to be produced by small spiders of various epecies. Why 
G. appear at a particular season of the year, and why G. 
threads or webs are produced, ure questions yet open to 
discussion. It is however well ascertained that the 
spider which produces the G. is frequently wafted up 
with it into the air, and some eminent nuthority believe 
that it has the power of guiding itself and vehicle in the 
atmosphere, — but if for the mere enjoyment of an 
aérial excursion, or in order to find insect-prey in the 
air, it is not said. 

Gos'samery,a. Resembling gossamer ; flimsy; floc- 
culent; unsubstantial ; as, * gossamer y affection.” 

De Quinory. 

Gossan, (górzan,) n. (Geol.) An ochreous mineral 
substance; an imperfect iron ore. — Weale. 

Gossnniferous, a. [Eng. gossan, and Lat. ferre, to 
benr.) Containing gossan; producing or having ref- 
erence to gossan. 

Gossip, n. [Godsibb — God, and A. S. sib, ues. con- 
cord, adoption, relation, companionship ; O. Ger. sibba, 
& covenant.] An idle tattler, or talebearer; one who 
goes from house to house, retailing scandal or letting 
news; a busybody. 

The common chat of gossips when they meet."—Dryden. 
Mere tattle; idle talk; scandal; groundless rumor. 
—v. n. To chat: to prate; to talk much and idly; as, 

“ gossiping conversation." — Law. 

—To tell idle tales; to run about tattling and talebearing. 
Gos’sipry, u. Special intimacy or neighborly associa- 
tion; spiritual affinity.— Idle tattle; gossip; rumor. 
“Many a flower of London gossipry."—E. B. Browning. 
Gos'sipy,a. Full of tattle, chat, or gossip; as, a gos 

sipy woman. 

Gossoon’, n. [Fr. garçon; Sp. garzon; It. 
L. Lat. garcia.) A term used by the Irish to 
& boy, youth, or serving-man. 

“Ob! but he wor the purty gossoon.""—Crofton Croker. 

Gossyp‘ium, n. [Lat. gossypium.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Malvaceæ, which yields the cotton-plant, 
one of the most important of all plants to inan. The 
cotton-plants are tall shrubs, with lobed leaves, large 
mallow-like yellow flowers, and somewhat egg-shaped 
angular pods, the seeda of which are enveloped in a 
covering of cellular filaments which form the cotton of 
commerce. See COTTON. 

Got, tmp. of GET, q. v. 

Got, Got'ten, pp. of Ger, q. v. 

Gote, n. [L. Lat. gota, a canal; A. S. geótan, to pour.) 
A channel. sewer, or passage for water. (Used in some 
parts of England.) 
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«Goth, u. Ger. Gothen, the Goths; O. Ger. Guti, Gudi ; 
Goth. Guthans; A. S. Geatas; Lat. Gothi, Gotones, 
robably identical with the Gloé, placed by Herodotus 
south of the Danube aud near its mouths.) (e.) 
One of the ancient and distinguished tribe or nation 
called Gorus, q. v. 

A rude or uncivilized person; a barbarian; one who 
fs ganche, ignorant, or ill-mannered ; as, he is a perfect 

roth. 

Gotha, capital of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on 
the Leine, 44 m. N.W. of Coburg, and 516 N.E. of Paris. 
Tire town is beautifully situated on the declivity of a 
gentle hill, the palace of the reigning dukes being 
placed like a citadel on the apex. Gotha contains, be- 
sides its ancient palace of Friedenstein, a museum of 
rare and valuable curiosities, & library, and other in- 

stitutions of a national and scientific character, Manuf, 
M uslins, cottons, porcelain, colored paper, cloth, linen, 
Kc. SG. sansages have a widespread celebrity. P., 1875, 
22. 928.— The Almunach de Gotha, a small pocket-book 
of abt.1,000 pages, is published here. It is a universal 
litical register, and it may be said that uo book ever 
printed contains so much political or statistical infor- 
gmation in so small a compass and with so much accu- 
racy- Asa work of such an extent cannot be brought 
down to the end of the year, the date of publication is 
stated, and in some instances a date has been given to 
each page, as completed, to show that the editor is not 
answerable for subsequent changes. The publication 
of this almanac commenced in 1764, in the German 
language, in which it was continued until Napoleon I. 
became emperor, when it was changed to the French 
Jam guage, which being the recognized language of courts, 
is found the most convenient, and has been ever since 
retained. 

Gotham. A colloquialism sometimes applied to New 
Work city. 

Gothamist, n. A wiseacre; a person deficient in wis- 
dom ; — 8 called from Gotham, in Nottinghamshire, 
England, noted for some pleasant blunders, — Webster. 

Got En'zumite, n. An inhabitant of New Tuck city 

7. Irving. 

Gothard, St., (got'ord.) one of the most celebrated and 
romantic spots in Switzerland, being a high table-Iund 
mie:rly 11,000 feet above the sea at its greatest elevation, 
entirely surrounded, except by a narrow gorge on the 
N.. bey lofty mountains towering on all sides in Alpine 
grandeur, and shutting out the St. Gothard from the 
canton of Tessin on the N., Valais on the S, Uri on the 
W., and Grisons on the E. The celebrated hospital or 
hospice of 8t. Gothard stands at the highest point of the 
Pass of St. Gothard, having an elevation of 6,976 feet, and 
formas a most welcome harbor of refuge and repose to the 
weary traveller who journeys by this the most frequented 
route across the Alps, which at its summit rises to the 
height of 6,800 feet. By means of this pass, the high- 
read from Fluelen, on Lake Lucerne, is carried with- 
Ot interruption in a S.S.E. direction to Lago Mi 
giore inthe N. of Italy. The construction of ther 
was commenced in 1820, and opened in 1832. In 1834, 
mearly one-third of the road, with numerous bridges and 
terraces, was swept away by the violence of a most ter- 
rific storm which burst on the summit of the pass; and 
inu 1839 a similar occurrence took place, Since that 
time, however, the road has been ín n good state of re- 
pair. It is one of the best and most convenient of the 
Alpine carringe-ways, and is free from snow for four or 
five months of the year, beginning with June. In the 
neighborhood of the hospice rise the Reuss, Rhone, and 
the Rhine. Upon the N., where the impetuous Reuss 
bursts its way through tlie rocky gorge, its foaming tor- 
Tent is spanned by the far-famed Deris Bridge, a soli- 
tary arch of stone springing from rock to rock fathoms 
above the rushing river. It was along the heights that 
Skirt the St. Gothard and the Devil's Bridge that the 


Russians and the French. at the end of the last century, 
ad so many encounters. The St. G. tunnel was com- 
Pleted in 1882. See Fig. 2557, and TUNNEL, p. 2359. 

Goth ie, a Relating to the Goths; as, Gothic taste. 

—Rude 3 uncivilized ; barbarous; ignorant; as, Gothic bar- 
barism. 

Gothic Architecture. The name given to the 
Style of architecture that was adopted by European na- 
tions generally during the medimval] ages. By some 
the term is confined to that form of architecture which 
is Peculiarly characterized by the pointed arch, while 
ethers consider that the Romanesque architecture which 
is distinguished by the use of the rounded arch in every 
form, and from which the pointed style of architecture 
5 gradually developed, should also be included under 

is appellation. Adopting the latter and more com- 
A ensive view of the subject, we may, therefore, con- 
der Gothic architecture to consist of two grand divi- 
ions — the Romanesque, or round-arched Gothic (subdi- 
N ded into Rhenish-Romanesque, Anglo-Saxon, and the 
orman of France and England); and the Mediæval, or 


tint, 724/ed Gothic (subdivided in England into Early Eng- 
— t, Decorated English, and Perpendicular English, cor- 
a bonding to the French Ogival Primital, Ogival Secon- 
"ric, and Ogival Tertiam, or Flamboyant). See Roman- 
Ga QUE ARCHITECTURE, and MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
— 2th icism, n. Rudeness of manners; barbarism. 

ut Gothic idiom of speech. — Conformity to the Gothic 
Gol le of architecture. 

or Ra Ácize, v. a. To make Gothic; to restore to a state 
*arbarisin. 

ise Lan'guage. See German LANGUAGE AND 

= ATURE. 
= mite, n. [From the poet Güthe.] A hydrated ses- 

uioxide of iron. Occurs in prisins of a yellowish, red- 


and blackish-brown, Often blood-red by traus- 
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mitted light. Sp. gr. 40-44. Comp. Sesquioxide of 
iron 8+9, water 101. Found with other oxides of iron, 
especially hematite or limonite. 


Goth land. a long narrow island in the Baltic, Lat. 56° 


51 to 579 5 N., Lon. 159 to l E., belonging to Sweden, 
and forming, with a number of rocky islets that sur- 
round it, a district named after the capital, Wisby. G. 
has an area of 1,227 sq. m., and with the exception of 
some low hilly ranges on the const, the land is level and 
fertile, yielding abundant pasturage for cattle, and a 
fair proportion of the usual crops. sop. about 55,000. 


Gothliand, an ancient prov. of Sweden, now divided into 


12 læns or departments, It forms the southern peuin-| 
sula of the country, is bounded on the S. by the Sound, 
and extending as lar N. as tlie parallel of 60 degrees 
latitude, is bounded on the E. and W. by the Baltic 
and the Cattegat. Formerly the province was divided 
into Eust and West Gothland, by an oblique line bearing 
S. W. through Lake Wettern to Laholm Bay, The 
wliole province is deepl y intersected by numerous lakes, 
rivers, aestuaries, and inlets of the sea, 


Goths, n. pl. (Lat. Gothi, Gotones, Guttones.] ( Hist.) 


The name of an ancient people of Germany, who in 
early times inhabited the coast of modern Prussia, 
from the Vistula as far as Braunsberg or Heiligenbeil. 
The origin of this people has not been ascertained with 
any degree of certainty. It is generally believed that 
they once inhabited Scandinavia, a belief that is both 
supported by tradition and by the names of places there. 
The opinion further is, that they came from tlie south at 
a period long anterior to historic records. They are 
mentioned by Pytheas of Marseilles as inhabiting the 
shores of the Baltic, about the Frische Haf. They are 
afterwards mentioned by Tacitus; but from the time of 
Tacitus no more is heard of them until the beginning 
of the 3d century, when they are spoken of as a power- 
ful nation on the coasts of the Black Sea. In the reign 
of the emperor Philippus they took possession of Da- 
cia, and laid siege to Maucianopolis, the capital of Moesia 
Secunda,wlich purchased peace for a large sum of money, 
A few years later they again entered Moesia, but retreat- 
ed before the army of Decius, upon which, however, they 
unexpectedly turned and completely annihilated, near 
Philippapolis, at the foot of Mount Hæmus (A. D. 250). 
The following year they nguin encountered tho Roman 
army, and defeated. it with great sliughter, at Forum 
Trebonii, in Moesia, — the emperor Decius being among 
the number of the slain. His successor, the emperor 
Gallus, induced them to withdraw to their own territo- 
ries with a large sum of money, They then seem to 
have extended themselves more to the eastward, and 
possessing themselves of a tleet, they sailed against Pi- 
tyus, which they took; and subsequently Trebizond 
shared the sime fate, In a second expedition they took 
Chalcedon, Nicomedia, Nicaea, Prura, Apamea, and Cius. 
In a third expedition, comprising a fleet of 500 vessels, 
they Janded at Cyzicus, ravaged the coast of Attica, took 
and plundered Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, and many 
other places, In 269 they undertook another vast ex- 
pedition, in which they mvaged Crete and Cyprus, and 
luid siege to Thessalonica; but they were at length de- 
feated in three separate engagements, by the emperor 
Claudius, with iminense slaughter. They, however, still 
continued to harass the Roman frontier, and in 272 the 
emperor Aurelian was obliged to cede them the prov- 
ince of Dacin; after which there was a period of com- 
parative peace for about fifty years. In 322, their king, 
Uraric, crossed the Danube; but he was at length defeat- 
ed and obliged to sue for peace. In the reigu of Valens, 
they carried on a war with the Romans for three years 
(567-69), but without any decisive result. About this 
time internal commotions produced the division of tlie 
great Gothic kingdom into the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths, or Eastern Goths, who inhabited the shores 
of the Black Sea from the Don to the Dnieper; and 
the Visigoths or Western Goths, who occupied Dacia, 
from the Dnieper to the Dannbe. About 375 the Huns 
invaded Europe from the east, and the Visigoths im- 
plored the protection of the emperor Valens, and 
leave to settle on the east bank of the Danube, which 
was granted them. The Ostrogoths, being refused 
admission into the Roman territory, took refuge in the 
mountains. The oppression of the Roman governors 
soon drove tho, Visigoths to rebellion, and in the war 
which ensued they completely defeated the Roman 
army at Adrianople, in 378, and the emperor Valens 
himself lost his lite. They threatened Constantinople, 
but were unable to take it, and afterwards settled in 
Thrace and Dacia. They soon became so numerous and 
powerful, that the court of Constantinople saw no other 
way ,of securing itself against their attacks than by 
making them an integral part of the empire. After 
many vicissitudes, the Ostrogoths also obtained a settle- 
ment in Pannonia and Sclavonia, but not till the de- 
struction of the kingdom of the Huns in 453. The Visi- 
goths, in process of time, obtained a degree of power 
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took possession of a large part of Spain, where Athaulf, 
the successor of Alaric, was assassinated. Lis successor, 
Wallia, assisted the Romans against the Vandals and 
Alani, in Spain, and was rewarded with a portion of 
western Gaul. The succeeding king of the Goths ex- 
tended their empire both in France and Spain, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the Sth century it had reached the 
highest point of its prosperity, its capital being Tou- 
louse. At that time jt embraced the greater part of 
Spain, and a large portion of Gaul; but after that time 
the Goths in Gaul were compelled to retreat before the 
Franks, while in Spain their empire was overthrown, 
about two centuries later, by the Saracens. After the 
fall of the Western Roman empire, by the invasion of 
Kp ocer, in 476, the eastern emperor, Zeno, persuaded 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, to invade Italy in 
459. He was successful, and established the kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy. Theodoric reigned for 
thirty-three years, and greatly strengthened his power 
and extended his kingdom; but after his death, dis- 
putes arose as to his successor, and the country became 
embroiled in civil dissensions. Justinian, the Eastern 
emperor, in order to profit by these disorders, dis- 
patched Belisarius to Italy in 526, who took possession 
of Kome, and, gaining the admiration of the Goths, was 
invited to become their king. This, however, he re- 
fused, but held the people in subjection to his master, 
Totila, a noble Goth, rebelled, and made himself master 
of southern Italy. He was about to destroy Rome, but 
listened to the remonstrances of Belisarius, that it 
would add more to his honor to spare it, and contented 
himself with dispersing the inhabitants, and repeopling 
it before the arrival of a fresh army from Constanti- 
nople under Narses. Totila fell in battle, and his suc- 
cessor, Theias, shared the same fate; Italy was recon- 
quered, and the Gothic monarchy, established by Theo- 
doric, ceased to exist, 554. The Goths, originally sav- 
age and barbarous, had become civilized and enlight- 
ened before the time of Theodoric. This prince is much 
praised for his moderation, integrity, and love of jus- 
tice. The public buildings of the city were kept in re- 
pair, and overseers were appointed to look after them, 
and to gnard the statues, He was also distinguished in 
some degree ns n patron of the fine arts, science, and 
learning. Religious liberty was accorded to all; and 
there is said to have never been in Italy a better ad- 
ministration than that of Theodoric. The Visigoths 
were the first of all the German tribes to have a write 
ten code of laws. which was drawn up in the Sth cen- 
tury, half a century before that of Justinian. 

Got'tenburg, a city of Sweden, gov. of W. Gothland, 
cup. of prov. of same name, 250 m. W.8.W. of Stock- 
holm, situate near the mouth of the Gotha-Elf, and im- 
mediately opposite the N. extremity of Denmark. 
Manu f. Cloth, canvas, paper; and there are also exten- 
sive dyeing establishments and refineries. Php. 33,000. 

Göttingen, (gut'ing-en,) a city of Prussia, in prov. 
Hanover, on the Leine, 72 m. S. E. of Hanover; Lat. 57° 
81 48” N., Lon. 9° 56'45" E. Manuf. Mathematical and 
scientific instruments. Its university has a library con- 
taining $60,000 volumes and 3,000 manuscripts. The 
city has a botanical garden, a museum, an observatory, 
and numerous scientific collections. Pep. 17,330. 

Gottlie'ben, a small townof canton Thurgau. Switzer- 
land, 1 m. W. of Constance. Its castle was the prison of 
John Hugs, Jerome of Prague, and Malleobus. 

Gottschalk, Louris Moreau. See page 1151. 

Gouda, (Trr Gouw,) (gov'da,) a city of Holland, at 
the junction of the Yssel with the Gouda, 11 m. N.E of 
Rotterdam. Manuf. Woollens, tobacco, sail-cloth, and 
cordage. G. contains a splendid cathedral, remarkable 
for its stained-glass windows. Pop. 16,100. 

Gouffre, (% r.) a river of Lower Canada, enters the 
St. Lawrence from Charlevoix co. 

Gouge, (%%% n. [Fr.; L. Lat. guria, a carpenter's 
tool, probably from Lat. curves, bent; Sansk. kuch, to 
bend.] (Carp.) A semi-circular chisel nsed to cut 
grooves, channels, or holes in wood and stone. 

—Trickery ; fraud: imposition ; also, a cheat ; a trickster 
an impostor. (Used colloquially in the U. States.) 

r. a. To scoop with a gouge, or as with a gouge. 

—To force out with the thumb and finger, as a person's 
eye from ita socket. (American.) 

—To cheat; to get the better of in a bargain; to hum- 
bug. (Used colloquially in the U. States.) 

Gouge'-bit, n. (Carp.) A bit in the form of a gouge, 
used for boring wood. 

Gouge’s, in Kentucky, a post-office of Grant co. 

Gough, Huon Viscount, (gof.) an English military 
commander, B. 1779. He entered the British army at the 
age of 15, and as colonel of the 87th regt. he greatly die 
tinguished himself in the Peninsular War. G. subse- 
quently commanded in China dnring the war of 1841-2, 
and led the land-attack on Canton, for which he re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Bath. Proceeding to In- 
dia, Sir Hngh defeated the Mahrattas and Sikhs in the 


which excited the alarm of Greece and Italy. In 396, 
Alaric made an irruption into Greece, laid waste the 
Peloponnesus, and became prefect of Illyria and king 
of the Visigoths. He invaded Italy about the begin- 
ning of the 5th centnry, and by that manner brought 
on the destruction of the Roman empire, since Stilicho, 
the Roman general, could only obtain a victory over 
Alaric, at Verona, in 403, by withdrawingall the Roman 
troops from the borders of the Rhine. Alaric himself 
soon returned to Italy, and sacked Rome in 409, and 
again in 410. From Rome, Alaric turned to the south 
of Italy, where death cut short his victorious career. 
In 412, the Goths quitted Italy, the south of Ganl hav- 
ing been given up to them; and after having remained 
there for a short time, they crossed the Pyrenees und 
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severe battles of Mahnrajpore, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sabraon, for which he was created a peer. During 
the last desperate struggle between the British and the 
Sikhs, in 1848-9, Lord C. again took command, and suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly subjngating the Punjab. In 1850 
he was created Viscount Gough, and received the baton 
of field-marshal in 1860. D. 1869. 

Gough, Jony B., a celebrated American temperance ad- 
vocate, was B. in England in 1817. In 1829, he emi- 
grated to the U. States, and followed the avocation of a 
book-binder in New York, where he became notorious 
for his drunken habits. In 1842, however, he took the 
pledge, and from that time became a changed man. He 
not only practised total abstinence, but begun to advo- 
cate the principle from the platform. His powers as a 
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speaker were soon developed, and his reputation as an 
orator spread through the U. States and Canada, in 
which he travelled and lectured. In Massachusetts, the 
influence of his oratory was so powerfal, that his pres- 
ence and advocacy were eagerly songht; and in the two 

ears succeeding reformation, he travelled more than 
12000 miles, delivered 605 lectures, and obtained 31,760 
signatures to the pledgel In 1853, he preceeded to Eng- 
land, where his labors met with an equal su s. Here- 
mained in that country two years, during which time he 
delivered 440 lectures, and travelled 17,500 miles. As he 
passed through the country, his fame as an orator in- 
creased, aud thousands of reclaimed drunkards and happy 
homes are said to give evidence of the practical value of 
his labors. Returning to the U. States, he again addresyed 
crowded audiences in many parts of this country until 
1857, when he a second time visited Great Britin, where 
he met with additional converts and increased. popular- 
ity. He finally returned to the U. States in 100. G. 
published his Anfobrography and some orations in 1845, 
and Gleanings from my Life Work in 1871. 

Goujon, Jean, (G. a French sculptor and archi- 
tect of the 16th century, who, being u Protestaut, fell 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. He designed 
the fine facade of the old Louvre, and other works, 
which procured him the title of the French Phidias. 

Gouke'kn, GovkcHA, or Sevan, (Lake of.) in Geor- 
gia, Asia, 25 m. from Erivan. It is 48 m. iu length, with 
a breadth varying from 5 to 20 nr, aud lies 0,300 feet 
above sea. 

Goulard’s Extract, n. (^m. A tribasic acetate 
of lead prepared by dissolving litharge in solution of 
acetate of lead. It is obtained in needle-like crystals. 
Form, 3PbO.C,H305,L10. It is used as a lotion for in- 
flamed eyes. , 

Gou'lard Water, n. (Med. Solution of Goulard's 
Extract in water. 

Gould, Jonx, r.K.s., an eminent English naturalist, n. 
184. He is author of The Birds of Australia, (a mag- 


nificent work in 7 vols. fol., containing descriptions of 
600 species ;) Mammals of Australia ; A Century af Birds 
Tom the Himalayas, and The Birds of Great Britain, &c. 
ulds'borough, in Maine,a post-village and town- 
ship of Hancock co., abt. 110 m. E. by S. of Augusta; 
pop. of township abt. 1,717. 

Goulds'borough, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lazerne co. 

Gounod, Curries FRANCOIS, (g.) a popular musi- 
cal composer, and, after Auber, regarded us the head of 
the French lyric school, was h. at Paris, 15818. He first 
became known by his pastoral of Heoucis and Philemon. 
Other musical works followed, which attained no very 
distinctive success, till his opera of Faust appeared, and 
took all the lovers of operatic music by surprise. What 
reudered its success more remarkable wis tlie fact, that, 
although Gasthe’s masterpiece had been previously set 
to music a hundred times, not one of these efforts wits 
considered worthy of the theme. E. is also the com- 
poser of a comic opera founded on Moliere's “ Medecin 
malgré lui," produced in London under the title of The 
Mock Doctor; of La Reine de Saba; Mirelle, 1864; 
Romeo and Juliet, produced at Paris and London in 
1867, and Polyeucte, produced at Paris in 1878. 

Goura, (goora,) n. (Mus.) The characteristic musical 
instrument of the black tribes of 3. Africa, shaped like 
the bow of a Hottentot, (see Fig. 396,) and the string, 
made of intestines, is retained at one end by a knot in 
the barrel of a quill flattened and cleft. The quill, when 
opened, forms a long isosceles triangle, at the base of 
which is the hole which keeps the string fast; the other, 
when drawn back, being fastened to the end of the bow 
by a thin leatheru thong. The tension may be increased 
or diminished at the pleasure of the performer, who 
holds his instrument, while playing, in the manner of 
a huvtsman’s horn, the quill being applied to his mouth, 
and by alternate expiration and inspiration, many play- 
ers are able to draw from the G. melodious notes. 

Gourd, (G.) n. [Fr. courge, and gourde; Belg. kau- 
wourde; lt. cucuzza ; Lat. cucurbita, probably, accord- 
ing to Varro, trum currus, crooked, bent.) (Bot.) The 
common name for a large cucurbitaceous fruit. (See 
Pero.) The plant named Cucurbita Prpa yields the white 
G.; C. mazima, the red G., or pumpkin ; Lagenaria vul- 

„ often used us a receptacle for fluid; 
Luffa fortida, the sponge-G.; and Trichosanthes angui- 
ned, the suake-G, The wild G. of the Old Testament (2 
Kings iv. 39) is supposed to have been the bitter cucum- 
ber or ecalocynth. 

—A false die. — Shaks. 

Gourde, n. (Sp. gordo.] A name given to the colonial 
dollar in Cuba, Hayti, St. Domingo, &c., and in Louisi- 
ana to the American dollar. 

Gourdiness, n. [See GevRpr.] (Fur.) A swelling on 
a horse's leg after a journey. 

Gour dy. a. [Fr. gourd, benumbed.) (Far. Swelled 
in the legs, as a horse, 

Gourmand, (goor'mdnd,)n. The French spelling of 
GRAND, q. v. 

Gour'net, n. (Zl.) See Gunner. 

Gourock, (goor'ock,) a town of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
on the Frith of Clyde, about 3 m. S.W. of Greenock. 
Manf. Woollen and linen goods. Jp. 3,000. 

Gout, n. (Fr. goutte; Sp. gota; It. gotta; Lat. gutta, 
a drop; probably akin to Gr. cAütos, poured, shed, from 
ched, to pour, to shed.] (Med.) A painful disease of the 
joints, generally of the feet or hands, aud more particu- 
larly of the great toes. It occurs mostly in persons ad- 
vanced in life, and who iudulge freely in the pleasures 
of the table; and is hereditary. The attack is usually) 
preceded by a disordered state of the digestive system, 
and commonly begins by a painful swelling of the first 
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joint of the great toe. It returns at longer or shorter | 
intervals, when it may attack various Other parts; but 
generally the great toe is tlie chief seat of the di 
Sometimes the attack comes on without any previous 
warning; but usually, fur some days or weeks betore, 
the patient. has been suffering from indigestion, with 
diminished appetite, flatulence, costiveness, and a gen- 
eral feeling of lassitude and depression of spirits. He 
goes to bed, perhaps, iu. tolerable health, aud after a 
few hours is awakened by the severity of the pain iu 
the great toe, or sometimes the ankle, heel, or calf of 
the leg. The pain resembles that of a dislocated bone, 
and is attended with the sensation as if cold water 
was poured over the part; and this is succeeded by 
chilliness, shivering, and other febrile symptoms. These 
gradually abate as the pain increases, and it continues 
usually to the following night, with sometimes, how- 
ever, u period of intermission during the day. The pain 
is of à burning or gnawing character. The next night, | 
after sume tiie of tossing and restlessness, the patient 
succeeds in falling asleep; a gentle perspiration breaks 
out, and he awakes to ud himself retreshed, and the 
part comparatively free from pain, On examining the 
limb next morning, it is found to be considerably 
swollen, the toe red and shining, and the veins of the foot 
much distended, There are usually a number of subse- 
quent attacks, becoming less and less severe, before 
What is known as “a fit of the gout” is over; se that it 
commonly extends over a period of several weeks, or 
even months. When the fit is over, the system is re- 
lieved, and the person feels, both in mind and body, 
much better than before the attack. At first, a fit of 
gout occurs only once perhaps in two or three years; 
but it becomes by degrees more and more frequent, 
more severe, aud of longer duration every succeeding fit. 
In its progress, various parts of the body become affected, 
and translations take place from oue joint or limb to 
another; and after frequent attacks, the joints lose their 
strength and flexibility, and become so stiff as to be 
deprived of all motion. Concretions of a chalky appear- 
ance are likewise formed about the joints; and aflec- 
tions of the kidneys arise from a deposit of the sume 
kiud of matter in them. This matter is a compound of 
uric acid and soda, The fits are more apt to occur in 
spring or autumn than at other seasons of the year; 
probably owing to the variableness of the weather at 
these times, As the fits become more frequent und 
severe, su the constitutional derangements become more 
marked and constant, The appetite fails, indigestion is 
more constant, there is a tendency to costiveness, the 
mind becomes restless and irritable, calcareous deposits 
ure fried in the arteries, calculi forin in the bladder, 
and frequently the beart becomes diseased. Such are 
the general features of what is termed the regular gout ; 
but there are certain other kinds which differ widely 
from it in their general character. In atonic gout, the 
disease, instead of manifesting itselfin tlie joints, uttacks 
Bome of the internal organs, as the stomach, when the 
patient sullers from indigestion, nausea, vomiting, and 
severe pains; or the thoracic viscera, when palpitations, 
fainting, and asthma arise. A'etrocedent gout (Lat. podu- 
gra retrograda) is when, after the inflammation has 
occupied x joint, it suddenly disappears, and is trans- 
ferred to some internal part, as the stomach, heart, 
lungs, or brain, when it may give rise to various fatal 
disorders. Misplaced gout is when, instead of attacking 
the joints, the disease procecds inward, and causes an 
inflammatory affection of some of the internal parts, 
with the same symptoms that attend inflammation of 
these parts from other causes, The cause of gout is the 
excess of uric acid in the blood, resulting either from an 
excessive formation or a checked excretion, for there is 
reason to believe that this substance exists in very mi- 
nute quantities iu the blood even in perfect health. 
Topical remedies are of little use in gout, If the patient 
js plethoric, the intlammation is to be reduced by bleed- 
ing, purging, a low diet, and sudorifics. The use of 
colchicum is very beneficial during a fit of gout, but it 
requires to be used with caution. The most efficient cure 
ot this disease, however, is strict attention to diet and 
plenty of active exercise. 

—A clot, or coagulated mass. 

“I see on the blade of the dudgeon gouts of blood."— Shaks. 

Goût, (700,) n. [Fr., from Lat. gustus; Sansk. gas, to 
eat, whence Gr. geud, to taste.) Taste; relish; gusto; 
nice appreciation or fancy; as, “chacun a son got” 
(every one to his taste). 

Gout'ily, adv. In a gouty manner. 

Gout'iness, n. State of being subject to the gout; 
gouty affections, 

Gout’y, a. Diseased with gout; subject to the gout ; 
as, a gouly person. 

"'Kuots upon his gouty Joints appear." — Dryden. 

—Pertaining to the gout; relating to the gout; as, “gouty 
matter.” — Bluckmore. 

Gouty Concretions, n. pl. Concretions in the 
joints of gouty persons, called sometimes, from their 
appearance, chulk-stones. They are mostly com posed of 
urate of soda, 

Gouverneur, in New Fork,a P. O. of St. Lawrence co. 

Gouv'ion-St.-Cyr, Lavkent, a general and marshal 
of France, distinguished in the campuign on the Rhine, 
1795; and under Moreau and Joubert, in the campaign 
of Italy. After the fall of Napoleon he was made a peer 
of France, and served as minister of war. The latter 
years of his life were occupied in the composition of his 
several memoirs. D, 1830. 

Gov., an abbreviation of governor. 

Go'vanstown, in Maryland, a post-village of Balti- 
more co., abt. ö m. W. N. W. of Baltimore. 
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Govern, (guv'urn,) v. a. [Fr. gourerner : Sp. gobernár , 
Lat. guberno ; Gr. kuberno — kábé, the head, and nans, 
a ship.] To rule; to direct and control ; to regulate by 
authority; to keep within the limits prescribed; to 
sway; as, to govern à country. 

Slaves to our passions we become, and then 
Jt grows impossible to govera men." — Waller. 

—To regulate; to influeuce; to direct; to control; to re- 
strain; to command, as the feelings; as, to govern one's 
passions. 

Go after her, she 's desperate; govern her." — Shaks, 
(Gram.) To affect so as to determine the case, mood, 
&c.; as, the verb “amo” governs the accusative case. 
Words that govern go before." — Mauger. 

uv. n. To exercise authority ; to administer the laws; to 
maintain the superiority ; to have the contro]. 

“By that rule . . you still may govern." — Dryden. 

Gov'ernable, a. [Fr.gourernabie.] That may be 
governed or subjected to authority; controllable ; obe- 
dient; submissive to law or rule. 

Gov'ernableness, ». Quality of being governable. 

Governador’, an island of Brazil, in the bay and abt. 
8m. N. of the town of Rio de Janeiro. Arra, abt. 56 sq. m. 

Gov'ernante, n. [Fr. gouvernante, Sec GOVERN.) A 
female who has the charge of young women; a gov- 
erness; a preceptress ; a duenna. 

Gov'erness, n. An instructress; a female teacher; a 
preceptress; an educated womnn who has the care of 
instructing and directing young ladies; as, a daily 
governess. 

Governing. p. a. Holding the power or superiority ; 
directing ; controlling; prevalent; as, a governing politi- 
cal party, a governing influence. 

Gov'ernment, n. [Fr gouvernement.) (Pol.) A word 
employed to denote either the particular forms under 
which a State is governed, the collective body of its laws, 
or the person or persons in whom the supreme power is 
vested. There are three distinct forms of G., — a mon- 
archy, in which the supreme power is in the hands of 
one person; an aristocracy, in which it is vested in a 
privileged minority; and a democracy, in which it is 
exercised either directly or indirectly by the great body 
of tlie people. Monarchy, in itsabuse, becomes despotism; 
aristocracy tends to oligarchy ; and democracy to ochloc- 
racy, or mob government. The mixed form of G. is 
that which combines all, or at least two, of these forms, 
and is an attempt to combine the good qualities of each, 
aud to guard against their evil tendencies. 

For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate'er is best administered is best.” — Pope. 

Every G. comprises within itself three distinct powers— 
the legislative, judicial, and executive. In its legislative 
capacity, it lays down the laws by which its subjects are 
to be governed; its judicial power is exercised in decid- 
ing, by means of various courts and judges, all questions 
connected with these laws; and its executive power, in 
carrying out or putting into execution its legislative 
enactments and judicial decisions. — See ARISTOCRACY, 
Democracy, MONARCHY, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, &c. 

(Geog.) A subdivision of territory over which the 
right of sovereignty is extended; as, the government of 
the Caucasus. 

(Gram.) The influence of a word in regard to con- 
struction. 

Governmental, a. 


Plea gouvernemental.] Pertain- 
ing to government; mi 


e by government; sanctioned 
by government. 


Gov'ernor, n. [Fr. gouverneur; Lat. ator.) 
One who governs, rules, or directs; one invested with 
supreme authority ; a ruler; a chief magistrate; as, tne 
governor of Virginia. — A guardian; a tutor; a pre- 
ceptor ; one who has the care of a young man’s educa- 
tion, &c. 

The great work of a 
sl Ese 2s T$ aN is to fashion the carriage, and 

—One to whom temporary authority is delegated. 

ro you, lord N 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain." — Shaks. 

(Naut.) A pilot; a steersman. (n.) 

(Engineering.) A contrivance by which the motion of 
the fl y-wheel shaft regulates the velocity of the engine, by 
causing two balls to revolve in such a manner that they 
open, or close, the passage of the steam from the boiler, 
by means of a butterfly-valve, in proportion to the in- 
crease of velocity. Two heavy balla, B B, attached to 
the extremities of two rods, B F, B F, play upon a joint 
at E, passing through a mortise in the vertical shaft 
DD. These are united, by joints at F, to the short rods 
F H, which again are connected by joints at H to a ring 
which slides on the shaft D D. A horizontal wheel, W, 
is attached to D D, having a groove to receive a rope or 
strap on its rim, by means of which the motion is com- 
municated to D D from a corresponding wheel on some 
shaft of the machinery to D c K 
be regulated. It is evi- 
dent, from the disposition 
of the rods, that if the 
balls B B are by any 
means raised or drawn 
asunder, the extremities 
F F of the rods turning 
on the pivot E will also be D 
separated, and their dis- Fig. 1183.— ENGINE-G0YERNOR. 
tance from the axis in- 
creased. This will draw the rods F H in the same di- 
rection, and cause the ring or collar H to descend. This 
ring is connected with the end, I, of a lever, whose ful- 
crum is at G, and whose other extremity, K, is connected 
by some means with the part of the machine which 
supplies the power. Suppose now the velocity from 
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Go w anda, in Nev Fork, a post- village of Cattaraugus 
Gow za/mus, in New York, a village of Kings co., about 


Gow ensville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Green- 


Gow 


Go er. in Iowa, a township of Cedar co. 
Gow er's Ferry, in Jwa, a village of Cedar co. 


Gow Ex. ”. 
Go wv mn. n. 


—A ny sort of dress, garb, or habit; as, the“ gown of hu- 
GGW ed, a. 


Go wy za'znan, Gownsinan, n. 


Go wt, . 


Go 
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any cause to undergo a sudden increase; by reason of 
the increased -eutritugal force arising Irom the whirling | 
motion, the bulls B B will recede from the shaft D D, | 
and raise tlie extremity K of the lever, On the other 
hand, if the velocity is diminished, the centrifugal torce 
of the balls will be dimiuished, they will tall by their 
own weight nearer the axis, and cause the end K of the 
Jever to descend. When the governor is applied to 4 
steam-engine, the rod K I communicates with a flat 
circular valve, V, placed in the principal steam-pipe, and | 
so arranged that when K is elevated as far as the diver- 
ence of the balla will allow, the opening vt the pipe 
will be closed by the valve V. and the passage o! steam 
entirely stopped. On the other baud, when the balls 
subside to their lowest position, the valve will be en- 
tirel open. Thus, when the velocity is increased, tlie 
supply of steam is checked; and when it is diminished, 
the supply of steam is immediately increased ; by which 
menns a uniform proper velocity of the machinery is 
maintained. 
‘ernorshi The rank or office of a governor, 
Governor's Island, in Massachusetts, a small island 
at the main entrance of Boston Hurbor. Fort Warren 
is built upon it. 
Gowernor’s Island, in New York, an island in New 
York harbor. It has two strong forts upon it, Castle 
W illi:sms and Fort Columbus. 
[Scot. daisy.] (Bot.) The Scottish term 


for the daisy. 
€ Min.) Decomposed granite; but the term is some- 


times applied to the solid rock. 
co., about 250 m. W. of Albany. 
1 m. S. of Brooklyn. 


wille district. 

=, Gwr, (goor,) a peninsula of S. Wales, project- 
írigr ito the British Channel in the extreme W. of 
Giamorganshire. G. is 15 m. long, with an average 
width ofm. 


See GAWK. 

[W. gwn; Gael. gun, guin; It. gonna, gm- 
O. Fr. gonnelle, a womun's gown. Etymol. un- 
known.) A woman's upper garment; a dress; a robe; 
as, a silk gown. — A long, loose wrapper or upper gir- 
rie ri t. worn by men indoors; as, a dressing-gou!n, — A 
lorng, loose robe, worn by professional men, as divines, 
barristers, students, &c.; the academic toga; — hence, 
the dress of peace, or of the civil magistracy, in distinc- 
tior from the military. 

** He Momrsdepos'd, and arms to gowns made yield.” — Dryden. 
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mnilitw.""— Suks. 
Dressed in a gown ; attired ; clad. 
Sage and sober peers, all gravely gown d. — Spenser. 
One whose profes- 
sional habitis the gown, asa divine or advocate, and par- 
ticulartyamember ofan English university; — hence, a 
civilian, us opposed to the military; as, “ lazy gownmen.” 
Rowe. 
Gow za^-piece, n. A piece of cloth, or other textile 
fabric, suficient to make a gown. 
See Go-ovT. 
Go'ya, a town of the Argentine Republic, prov. of Cor- 

ricntes, on the Parana River; pop. 1,500. 
Goy An na, a city of Brazil, prov. of Pernambuco, on 
the G oy anna River, abt. 35 m. N.W. of Olinda; pop. 6,000. 
Go aa w e’, a town of Guadeloupe, W. Indies, on Goyave 
Bay, at the mouth of Petit-( ve River. 
Goyaz’, a central prov. of Brazil, bounded by Para on 
the W., Pernambuco and Minas-Geraes on the E., Sun 
Paulo on the S., and Matto Grosso on the W.; area, 
274,700 sq.m. The surface, generally mountainous, is 
Watered by the Araguay, Tocantins, Vermelho, and Rio 
Grande; the soil is fertile, Prod, Barks, medicinal 
Plants, coloring woods, sugar, bananas, cotton, and to- 
bacco. Php. 274,702. 
Goyaz, formerly Villa Boa, cap. of the above prov., is 
Situated on the Vermelho, t05 m. N. W. of Kio de Janeiro, 
Lat. 16° 2$, Lon. 50° 49’ W. Manuf. Cotton, tobacco, 
G diamonds, crystals. Pop. 9,100. 

San,. lieb., fleece, pasture.] (Anc. Geog.) A prov 
of Media, to which Tiglath Pileser, and afterwards 
Shal Manezer, sent the captive Israclites. (2 Nin, xvii. 6.) 
— The Country was named after the river Gozan, now 
Sal led the Kizzie Ozan, or Golden River, which rises in 
Cant Persia aud flows N.E. very tortuously into the 

aspian Sea. 
be La, a small, rocky, but fertile island in the Mediter- 

nean, a little to the N.W. of Malta. Ert. 9 m. long, 
a breadth of 5. Desc. Rocky, but fertile. Pup. 
+ — There is in this island a Cyclopean giant's 
er which is an object of great interest. On the 
; €Oast is Fort Chambray. 

wei, n. [A corrupted form of gooseherd.] One 
O«Ks after and has charge of geese. (Vulgar.) 
Au abbreviation of General Post- Office. 
-Nteinet, a town of 8. Africa, and one of the 
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vessel peculiar to the Malabar coast. 
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Slutch; a sudden grasp, seizure, or snatch; as, the 
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GRAPPLE, and GRIPE.) To snatch; to clutch; to catch 
hold of suddenly; to seize; to grasp, 
Grnab'ber, n. Une who suatches, clutches, grasps, or 
seizes. 
Grab'ble, v. n. [Dim. of grab; Ger. grableln.] To 
grope; to feel about with the hauds; as, * grabbing aud 
tumbling.” — Selden, : 
—To lie prostrate or recumbent on the ground; to sprawl 
on one's belly ; to grovel. — Ainsworth, 
Grabow, (gra'bo,) the name of several towns in Ger- 
many, the largest Z4 m. from Schwerin, on the railroad 
between Berlin and Hamburg. Pup. 6746. 
Gracchus, ivertus SEMPRONIUS, a celebrated Roman 
tribune and reformer, B. about k. C. 166. He was the 
eldest son of the consul of the same name, and of Cor- 
nelin, daughter of Scipio Africanus; and losing his 
father at an early age, was brought up by his noble mo- 
ther, with the aid of Greek tutors. He married the 
daughter of Appius Claudius, chief of the Senate, and 
soon after distinguished himself under Scipio at the 
siege of Carthage. At the age of about 30 he served as 
questor in Spain; but deeply moved by the frighttul 
evils which he saw in the state of Italy and its popula- 
tion, he resolved to devote himself to the task of reform, 
and especially to the formation of a middie class ot 
simul landed proprietors. He entered the oflice of tribune 
B. C. 133, and soon. proposed a measure reviving with 
some modifications a long disregarded Licinian law, 
for the more equal distribution of the public lands. 
This measure, eagerly welcomed by the couutry-tribes, 
roused bitter opposition on the part of the rich holders 
of these lands, and at their instance Octavius, one of the 
tribunes, interposed his veto and prevented its passing 
into law. This course was repeated on a second attempt 
of G.; but at a third assembly Octavius was deposed 
and the bill passed, Soon alter, G. made a proposal for 
distributing the property of Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
recently bequeathed to the Romans, among the poor. 
He also brought forward several measures of retorin, 
which were subsequently carried by his brother Caius. 
On his offering himself n candidate for the tribuneship 
the next year, a riot arose, the senators making an attack 
upon the people, and the reforiner wis killed with many 
ot his adherents. His body with theirs was thrown into 
the Tiber, leave being refused to Caius to bury it. 
GRaccHUs, Carus SEMPRONIUS, younger brother of the 
preceding, and like him tribune and reformer, B. about 
p.c. 157. He served under Scipio at Numantia, and in 
his absence was named one of the commissioners for 
carrying out the distribution of public landa. After his 
brother's death he lived in retirement till B. c. 126, when 
he was sent as qutestor to Sardinia. Two years later, dis- 
regarding an order of the Senate, who would fain have 
him absent, he returned to Rome nnd was chosen tri- 
bune. He was by carelul study and training an accom- 
plished orator, and he applied all his powers to avenge 
the death of Tiberius, and to carry out his measures. 
He renewed and extended the Agrarian law; planted 
new colonies in Italy and the provinces; provided for 
the sale of corn at a low price; deprived the Senate of 
the judicial power; and had new roads made and old 
ones restored in all parts of Italy. These measures 
are called the Sempronian laws. Caius was re-elec 
tribune for 122, and at once proposed a wide ex 
of the Roman franchise. Todiminish his popularity, the 
Senate employed Livius Drusus to outbid him for popular 
favor. At the same time Caius was sent, with his chict 
supporter Flaccus, to Carthage, to establish the new 
colony there. He was not again chosen tribune, and a 
mecting of the Senate was called to revoke one of his 
laws. The irritation was immense, the friends of Grav- 
chus were armed, blood was shed, the great. reformer 
was declared a public enemy, and in the combat which 
took place next day three thousand are said to have 
fallen, and Gracchus had his slave put him to death. 
Cornelia survived her sons many years, living in retire- 
ment at Misenum. 
Grace, u. [Fr. grace; Lat. gratia—gratus, beloved, dear, 
agreeable; allied to carus, dear, and Gr, charis, grace, 
favor.) Good- will; kindness; disposition to oblige 
another; beneficence; generosity; favor bestowed or 
privilege conferred, 
** Ts this the reward and thanks I am to have for those many 
acts of grace I have lately passed." — King Charles I. 
—The free, unmerited love and favor of God; divine influ- 
ence graciously bestowed; the application of Christs 
righteousness, 
( Theology.) In its most general signification, G. is used 
to denote the love and favor of God towards mankind, 
more particularly in his sending his son Christ Jesus to 
die for sinners. It implies that the gift springs from the 
bounty and liberality of the giver, without any claim or 
merit on the part of the recipient. It is also employed 
to designate the influence of the Divine Spirit upon the 
mind, by which an individual is brought to receive the 
truths of Christianity; and hence, when an individual 
has been brought into that condition, he is said to be in 
a state of grace. It is also used to signify the gospel dis- 
pensation, as distinguished from the legal; as when the 
apostle Paul speaks of our being “no longer under the 
law, but under grace.” Some theologians assert that 
there are two kinds of grace, — common and special. 
Common grace they regard as being extended unto all 
men; special grace, as that which is extended only to 
the elect, and by means of which they are brought unto 
Christ. Some speuk of grace as being irresistible, effica- 
cious, electing, justifying, sanctifying, &c. The nature 
of grace has been one of the most fruitful sources of 
controversy in the Church, giving rise to much bitter- 
ness of feeling, and introducing many hair-splitting 
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[Swed. grappa, to grasp. See GRABBLE, 


distinctions that we are not qualified to examine. 
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Grace'fuln 
Grnce'less, a. 


Grace'lessly, adv. 


Graces. [Gr. Charites; Lat. Gratim. 


Gra'cins-n-Di'os, a ca 


GRAC 


(Fine Arts.) A quality arising from elegance of form 
and attitude combined. A figure may be just in its pro- 
portions, its parts and menibers may be all perfectly 
regulated, yet it may be deficient in grace. A woman 
can be beautiful but one way, yet she can be graceful a 
thousand. It is scarcely possible in words to express 
this quality, yet it is constantly seen in nature; and it is 
scarcely possible to contemplate a picture by Raffaelle 
without feeling its power. 

(Mus.) Something added for ernament, as an appo- 

iatura, a shake, a trill, &c. 
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—In England, the title used in addressing a duke or an 


archbishop, and formerly the king. 
How fares it with your grace ? "—Shaks. 
(Myth.) See GRACES. 


—A short prayer before or after meat; a benediction asked 


or thanks returned. 


An act, edict, vote, or decree of the senate or governing 


body. (Used at the English universities.) 


. (Sports.) A play in which a small hoop is thrown 


from one person to another by means of two sticks in 
the hands of each. 
Days of grace. (Law.) See Day. 
Good graces. Favor ; esteem ; predilection ; friendship. 
Demand deliv'ry of her beart, 
Her goods and chattels, aud good graces."—Hudibras. 


To say grace. To ask a blessing, or render thanks be- 
fore or after meat. 
Aud what's more rare, a poet shall say grace. Pope. 
Means of grace. Means of promoting religious feeling, 
or of securing the almighty favor. 


—v.a. To honor; to dignify and elevate by an act of favor. 


“Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown.”— Dryden. 


—To adorn; to decorate; to embellish; to dignify. 


Great Jove and Phœbus graced his nobler line."— Pope. 


—To furnish and fortify with heavenly grace. 
Grace'-eup, 


- The cup or health drunk after grace 
is said at table. 


|Grnee'ful, a. Beautiful with dignity; full of grace; 


elegant; easy in gait or manner; agreeable in appear- 
ance, with an expression of dignity or elevation of mind 
or manner; as, a graceful woman, a graceful act, a grace- 
Jul deportment, a graceful air, a graceful speaker, &c. 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance."— Pope. 


Grace'fully, adr. In a graceful manner; with a natn- 


ral ease and propriety; with pleasing dignity; elegantly; 
as, she waltzes grace/ully. 

„n. Quality of being graceful; elegance 
of manner, gait, or deportment; beauty, with dignity 
in manner, motion, or countenance. 

Unregenerate; unsanctified; wanting 
in divine grace;— hence, corrupt, depraved, profligate, 
abandoned; as, a graceless youth, a graceless age. 
Without grace; in a graceless 


manner. 


Grace'lessness, n. Quality or state of being grace- 


less: profligacy; depravity; degeneracy. 


Grace/ham, in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 


co., abt. 75 m. N.W. of Annapolis. 

] (Myth.) In Roman 
mythology, the three daughters of Venus, by Jupiter or 
Bacchus, who were named Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphro- 
syne. They were the constant attendants of their beau- 
tiful mother, and were represented as three young and 
lovely virgins, with their hands joined. They presided 
over kindness and all good offices, and their worship 
was the same as that of the nine Muses, with whom 
they had a temple in common. They were generally 
represented in a nude state, to show that kindness ought 
to be performed with sincerity and candor. The mod- 
erus explain the allegory of their having their hands 
joined to mean that there should be a perpetual return 
of kind and good decds among friends. With the Greeks, 
Charites, the daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, were 
the embodiments of gracefulness and beauty. In the 
Vedic inythology, the Harits, with whose name that of 
the Charites has been identified, are the horses of the 
sun, glittering with dazzling light. But it would prob- 
ably be a mistake to suppose that the Greeks borrowed 
from Vedic writings an idea which comes to both Greeks 
and Hindoos from an earlier and common source. The 
word is traced to the root ghar or har, to be fat or glit- 
tering, — the transition from the idea of fatness to that 
of brilliance and beauty being shown in a large class of 
words both in Greek and other languages. 


Grace'ville, in Georgia, a village of Houston co, abt. 


68 m. S.W. of Milledgeville. 


Gracias-a- Dios, (gra'se-as-a-dee'oce,) a town of Cen- 


tral America, State ot Honduras, abt. 40 m. W.N.W. of 
Comayagua; . abt. 1,000. 


Gra'cins-na-Di'os, a promontory on the E. coast of 


Patagonia, near the mouth of the Gallagos River. 
pe on the Mosquito Coast of 
Central America; Lat. 14° 59’ N., Lon. 839 12' W. 


Gracila’ria, n. (Bot.) A species of plants, order Crra- 


miacem. The G. lichenoides is the commercial Ceylon 
moss, It is nutritive, emollient, and demulcent, and 
may be employed in the form of a decoction or jelly as 
a food for children and invalids, and medicinally in pul- 
monary complaints, diarrhoea, &c. It is sometimes im- 
ported under the name of agar-agar; but G. spinosa has 
also been imported under the same name. Both species 
are largely used in the East for making nutritious jellies, 
for stiffening purposes, and for varnishing. G. Helm in- 
thocorton is a Corsican moss. It has been used princi- 
pally as a vermifuge, but its properties have been much 
overrated. G. crassa, or Ki-tsai, is cooked with a soy or 
vinegar in China, and 18 also used by the Chinese ladies 
for giving a gloss to their hair. 


Grneil'ity, n. [Lat. gracilitas.] Slenderness; teuuity (n.) 
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Gracio’sa, one of the Azores, in the Atlantic, 20 m. 
long, by an average of 6 m. in width. Its principal 
town is Santa Cruz. 
Canary islands, small, and of little note. 

Gracioso, (gratire-/s»,) n. (8p.] The buffoon, a favorite 
character on the Spanish stage. 

Gracious, (grá'shus,) a. [Fr. gracicux ; Lat. gratiosus.) 
Favorable; kind; friendly; disposed to forgive offences 
and impart unmerited blessings; benevolent; benefi- 
cent; benignant; merciful; us, “the good and gracious 
God." — South. 

— Proceeding from divine grace; renewed or sauctified by 
grace; influenced or controlled by divine influence. 

* So hallowed and so gracious is the time." — Shaks. 

—Acceptable; excellent; attracting or winning favor or 
esteem. 

“ The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi' favours secret, sweet, and precious."— Burns. 
—Beantifal; graceful; becoming; us, a gracious presence. 
Gra’eiously, adv. Kindly; favorably; in a friendly 

or pleasing manner; with kind condescension. 

Grack'le, Grak'le, n. (Lat. graculus, u jack-duw.] 
(Zu.) See QUISCALUS. 

Gradation, (gra-dà'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. gradatio — 
gradus, a step, à pace. See GRADE.) A series of ascend- 
ing steps or degrees, or a proceeding step by step; pro- 
gress from one degree or state to another; & regular 
advance from step to step, or rank to rank. 

„With no cold grudationa ef decay. — Dr. Johnson. 

—A degree in any order or series; order; series; sequence; 
regular process by degrees or steps; as, a direct grada- 
tion of consequences. South. 

( Puinting, dc.) A term denoting the gradual receding 
of objects into tne remote distance, by a proper strength 
or due diminution of light, shade, and color, according 
to their different distances, the quantity of light which 
shines upon them, and the medium of air through which 
they are seen. 

(Mus.) A diatonic ascending or descending succession 
of chords. 

Grada'tional, a. By gradation. (R.) 

Grada'tioned, a. Having gradations; formed by 
gradations. 

Grad'atory, a. [From Lat. gradus. Sce Grape.) Grad- 
ual ; advancing step by step. — Adapted for progressive 
movement. 

Grad'atory, n. [Lat. gradatoriwn.] (Arch.) A step 
from the cloisters into the church. 

Grade, n. [Fr.; A.S. grad; W. grad; Lat. gradus, a 
step. Probably connected with the obsol. Heb. darag, 
Heb. darnach, to advance, which, inverted, gives the 
word.] A step; a pace; n degree or rank in order or 
dignity; a step or degree in any descending series; as, 
the lowest grade of society, grades of military rank, &c. 

—The degree of ascent or descent in a highway or rail- 
road; a gradient; as, a grade of 10 feet per mile. 

—v.a. To reduce to a level, as the line of a highway, ca- 
nal, or railroad. 

Grade'ly, a. [A.S. grada, step, order; D. graad, from 
Lat. gradus.) An extensively used English provincial- 
ism, denoting descent; orderly ; with propriety. 

Gradient, a. [Lat. gradiens —gradior, to step, to 
walk — gradus, a step, a pace.) Moving by steps; walk- 
ing: as, “gradient automata.” ( Wilkins.)— Rising or 
descending by regular degrees of inclination; as, the 
gradient line of a canal. 

—n. A sloping way, line, or path; a grade. 

(Engineering.) The proportionate ascent or descent 
on any portion of a line of railroad; thus an inclined 
plane 4 m. long, with a total fall of 84 ft., is said to have 
a gradient of 21 ft. in the mile. 

Gra'din, Gradine’, n. [Fr. See GRADE] A seat 
placed nbove another. 

“ The gradínes of the amphitheatre.” Layard. 

(Sculpt.) A kind of indented chisel. 

Gradis'&a, or Berbir, strong fortress of European 
Turkey, in Lower Bosnia, on the right bank of the Save. 

Gradual, a. [Fr. graduel, from Lat. gradus.] Proceed- 
ing by steps or degrees; advancing step by step; pass- 
ing from one step to another; regular und slow; pro- 
ceeding by degrees in a descending or ascending line or 
progress; as, a gradual progress, a gradual decline. 

—n. An order of steps. 

** Before the gradual prostrate they adored."— Dryden. 


(Eccl. In the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church 
the term G. is applied to the tew verses of the Holy 
Scriptures, generally the Psalms, which are chanted 
after the reading of the Epistle, in the service of the 
Mass. It is so called from the priest, during the time, 
being on the steps of the altar. 

Grad'unlly, adv, By degrees ; step by step; regularly; 
slowly; in a gradual manner; as, he gradually got better. 
Graduate, (rud'd.- dl.) v.a. [L. Lat. gradus, gradu- 
atus, to admit to academical degrees, from Lat. gradus.] 

To honor with a degree or diploma in a college or uni- 

versity; to confer a degree on. 

John Tregonwell, graduated a doctor, did good service." Carew. 


o divide, as any space, into small regular intervals; to 
form, as shades or nice differences; to mark, as deyrees 
or differences of any kind; as, to graduate a theriuom- 
eter. 

—To advance by degrees ; to temper; to prepare, modify, 
or improve gradually. 

" Dyers graduate their colors with salts." —Browne, 

r. n. To receive a degree from a college or university; 
as, he graduated at Harvard. — To pass by degrees; 
to change gradually, as certain minerals. 

—n. One who has received a degree in a college or uni- 
versity, or from some incorporated professional society; 
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one who has taken university honors; as, an Harvard! 
graduate. 

—u. üraduated; formed by successive steps or degrees. 

Grad'unteship, n. The state of a graduate. 

Graduation, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. graduatio.] Regular 
progression by succession of degrees ; us, “ the gradua- 
tion of the parts of the universe.” (Crew.) — Act of con- 
ferring or receiving academical degrees; as, graduation 
at college. — Act or process of dividing any space into 
small regular intervals or degrees, as philosophical in- 
struments, &c. — Marks or lines indicating degrees, &c., 
on astronomical aud other instruments. — The process 
of bringing a liquid to a certain consistence by evapora- 
tion. 

Grnd'untor, n. One who graduates; as, a graduator 
of philosophical instruments. — Au instrument for di- 
viding auy straight or curved line into several intervals. 
— À vessel for accelerating the formation of vinegar by 
arrangements to diffuse the liquid over a large surface, 
80 as to secure rapid acetilication, in consequence of ex- 
posure to tlie uir. — Cre. 

Gra' dus, ». [An abbreviation of the Lat. gradus ad 
J'urnassum, n step to Parnassus.) A dictionary of pros- 
ody, designed fur studeuts of the classics. The first 
work of this kind was by the Jesuit Aler, and published 
at Cologne, 1102. 

Grady ville, iu Kentucky, a post-office of Adair co. 

Gree, (yre'ci.) (Anc. Geog.) The inhabitants of Greece. 

Grecia Magna. Sev MAGNA Grecia. 

Groe’fe, KARL FERD, vox, un eminent German surgeon, 
E. in Warsaw, 1787. He was nominated professor of 
surgery and director of the surgical clinic in 1811; and 
became afterwards surgeon-general of the army, and co- 
director of the Friedrich-W ilhelm Institute and the Medi- 
cal Surgical Academy. To him the science is indebted 
for the introduction of many new instruments and meth- 
ods of operating. Among his works are to be particu- 
larly mentioned: Angiektasie, ein Beitrag zur rationel- 
len Cur und Erkenntniss der G^füssausdehnung (1508); 
Normen fiir die Ablosung grosser Glicdmassen (1812 
Rhinoplastik (1815); Die epidemisch-contagióse Augen- 
blennorrhie Ægyptens (1823); Chirurgie und Augenheil- 
kunde (1820-40). D. 1840.—Lis son, ALBRECHT VON GILEFE, 
a most eminent oculist, born in Berlin, 1828, has devoted 
himself more particularly to ophthalmology, aud estab- 
lished in Berlin a private clinic and hospital for eye 
diseases, which has become so well known as to be fre- 
quented by patients and students from all parts of the 
world. He has been professor of ophthalniology from 
1867. G.is a fine clinical lecturer, and ranks among 
tlie most eminent oculists of the present day. 

Grief enberg, in Kentucky, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Grief'enberg, in New York, u P. O. of Herkimer co. 

Gref/enberg, in Pennsylvania, a b. O. of Adams co. 

Graf, (rd.) |Ger.] (Her.) A title of nobility, which, 
in Germany, corresponds to the title count, The first 
mention of this particular grade of uobility occurs in 
the 5th century. There are two classes of grafs in Ger- 
many at the present time, the first forming a section of 
the highest aud oldest nobility, «nd the second repre- 
sentiug the higher order of the lower nobles. 

Graff, n. and v. See GRATr. 

Graf fenberg, a village of Austrian Silesia, 20 m. S. 
of Neisse, fumous for the hydropathic establishment of 
Priessnitz. 

Graf'fer,n. [Fr. grefier, q. v.] (Law.) A notary; a 
Bcrivener, 

Graft, n. [A.8. greft, carved, cut, from grafan, to cut, 
dig; O. Ger. and Goth. grubun; Sansk. geb, to open. 
See Grave.) A small slip, shoot, or scion of a tree, in- 
serted in another tree by making an opening or incision 
in it, the tree serving as the stock which is to support 
and nourish the scion. — See GRAFTING. 

v. d. [A. S. grau.] To insert, as a scion or shoot, or 
a smali cutting of it, into another tree; to propagate by 
insertion or inoculation; hence, to insert, as something 
in a body to which it did not originally belong; to join, 
as one thing to another, suas to receive support from it. 
(Formerly written graff.) 

“A new incident grafted upon the original quarrel.” —Swift. 

—v. ". To practise the insertion of foreign scions on a 
stock. 

“Graft upon divers boughs of an old tree; if 
one stock, the tree can bear but few."— Bacon. 

Graft'er, n. One who grafts; one who propagates 
fruit, &c., by ingrafting. 

Grafting, n. (Arboriculture) A mode of propa- 
gating plants which is applicable to most kinds of trees 
and shrubs, with the exception of heaths and herbaceous 
vegetables, which do not so easily admit of the opera- 
tion. It is principally directed towards fruit-trees, in 
order to continue their varieties, A tree which is graft- 
ed consists of two separate parts,—the scion and the 
stock; the union of these two constitutes the graft, and 
the operation by which the union is effected is termed 
grafting. According to Loudon, the end of grafting 
consists: Firstly, in preserving and multiplying varieties 
of fruit.trees endowed, accidentally or otherwise, with 
particular qualities, which cannot be transferred to their 
offspring by seeds, and which would be multiplied too 
slowly or ineffectually by any other mode of propaga- 
tion; secondly, to accelerate the fructification of trees, 
barren as well as fruit-bearing; thirdly, to improve the 
quality of fruits; fourthly, to perpetuate varieties of 
ornamental trees or shrubs; and lastly, to change the 
species of fruit on any one tree, and to renew its fruit- 
fulness. Whip splice, or tongue-grafting, (2, 3, Fig. 1184,) 
is the mode most generally adopted in nurseries for 
propagating fruit-trees. It is necessary, in order to per- 
Torm this correctly, that the top of the stock and the 
extremity of the scion should be of equal diameter. The 
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scion and stock are cnt off obliquely at correspending 
angles, or as near the same as the operator can guess ; 
a slit is then made in the sloped face of the stock down- 
wards, and in the scion upwards: the tongue thus con- 
structed of the scion is then inserted in the cleft of the 
stock, the inner barks of both being made to unite 
closely, and the whole is then bound round tightly with 
buss ribund from left to right. The next thing to be 
done is to clay all round, over the bass, from about an 


Fig. 1184. — GRAFTING, 


inch below the graft to an inch above, closing up all the 
apertures, so that no light, wet, or wind can penetrate ; 
for which object the clay is applied. Cieft-grafting 
(1, Fig. 1184) is another variety, and only differs from 
the above method in the scion being shaped like a 
wedge, and being inserted in a corresponding cavity in 
the stock. Shoulder-grafting (4, Fig. 1184), used chiefly 
for ornamental trees, is performed by cutting obliquely, 
and then cutting across a small part at the top of the 
stock, so as to form a shoulder, the scion being cut to 
fit it. — In grafting, it is particularly to be attended to 
that the alburnum of the scion is bronght iuto contact 
with that of the stock. The hard wood of the one never 
unites with that of the other, remaining separate and 
marking the place of the operation even iu the oldest 
trees. For cions or grafts, pieces of about six to eight 
inches long are generally taken from the shoots of the 
previous summer, with several buds; but portions of 
shoots of two years old are sometimes successfully em- 
ployed. The time for grafting is in spring, as soon as 
the sap begins to appear. The scion should, if possible, 
be taken from a healthy and fruitful tree, bnt scions 
from the extremities of lateral branches are more likely 
to become speedily fruitful than those from the apper- 
most branches, where growth is most vigorous. The 
scion shonld be kept for a few duys before fting, so 
that the stock may rather exceed it, not only in vigor, 
but in the progress of its spring growth; and for this 
purpose may be placed in the ground, in a rather dry 
soil, sheltered from the direct rays of thesun. Scions 
may be kept for some time, and easily carried to a dis- 
tance, by sticking their lower end into a potato. — The 
progress of the buds shows the union of the graft and 
stock, but it is not generally safe to remove the clay in 
less than three months: and the ligatures, although 
then loosened, nre allowed to remain for some time 
longer. From some kinds of fruit-trees, fruit is often 
obtained in the second year after grafting. — Budding, 
d. v., is in principle the same as grafting; and Flute- 
grafting isa kind of budding in which a ring of bark 
is used instead of a single bud, and a stock of similar 
thickness having been cut over, a ring of bark is re- 
moved, and the foreign one substituted. This is com- 
monly performed in spring, when the bark parts readily, 
and is one of the surest modes of grafting. — marching, 
q. v., or grafting by approach, in which the scion is not 
cut off from its parent stem until it is united to the new 
Btock, is practised chiefly in the case of some valuable 
shrubs kept in pots, in which success by the ordinary 
methods is very doubtful. 

Graf ton, a town of Upper Canada, in the co. of North- 
umberland, abt. 38 m. S. W. of Belleville. 

Grafton, in Inis, a post-village of Jersey co., on the 
Mississippi River, about 85 m. S.W. of Springfield: pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

—Atowuship of McHenry co. 

Grafton, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; pop. 
ubt. 150. 

Graf ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Worcester co., about 40 m. W. S. W. of Boston. The 
township contains several other important manufactur- 
ing villages, 

Grafton, in Michigan, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Grafton, iu N. Hampshire, a N.W. co., bordering on 
Vermont; area, abt. 1,463 sq. m. Rivers. Connecticut, 
Pemigewasset, Lower Ammonoosuck, and the Saco 
rivers. There are also numerous lakes and ponds, the 
principal of which are Squam and Newfound lakes. 
Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Capitals. Haverhill and 
Plymouth. 

—A post-township of Grafton co., about 45 m. N.N.W. of 
Concord, 

Grafton, in New York, a post-township of Rensselaer 
co. 


Grafton, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 


Lorain county, about 25 miles southwest of Cleve 
land. 

Graf ton, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Windhain county, about 90 miles south by east of 
Montpelier. 

Graf'ton, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Ozaukee county, ou the Milwaukee River, about 22 m 
N.of Milwaukee. 


GRAH 


abt. 100 a. S E. of Wheeling 

Grafton Centre, in New Hampshire, a post-village 

of Grafton co., abt. 45 m. N. N. W. of Concord. 

Gragnano, (gran-ya'no,) a town of Italy, in the prov- 
ince of Naples, 2 miles W. of Castellamare. Manuf. 
Woollen cloths. 1p. 11,425. 

Graham, Jony, of Claverhouse, Viscount DUNDEE, a 
scion of the noble family of Montrose, (q. v.,) was B. in 
Scotland, 1643, and after an educatiun at St. Andrew's 
University, served in the French army from 166s till 
1672, when he entered the Dutch service as a cornet of 
horse-guards, and saved the lite of William Prince of 
Orange, at the battle of Seneffe, 1672. Returning to 
Scotland in 1678, he joined us lientenant à troop of 
horse commanded by his cousin, the 3d Marquis of 
Montrose. At this period, Charles Il.'s govt. was en- 

nge dl in its fruitless attempt to force Episcopacy upon 
the Scottish nation. The Covenanters flew te arms, and 
hostilities ensued between them aud the royal authority. 
Xn this unhappy service G. was engaged, being defeated 
by the Puritans at Drumclog, 1679, and. commanding 
the cavalry of the Duke of Monmouth at the battle of 
Bothwell Brig, where the Covenanters were utterly 
routed. It has been alleged that in his treatment of 
this religious body, G. was guilty of great inhumanity. 

This accusation has, however, been amply removed by 

the researches of recent historians. Attaining the rank 

of minjor-gen., G. was created a peer in 1688, as Viscount 

Dundee When James II/s bigotry had expelled him 

from the English throne, G. remained faithful to the 

Rast to the fortunes of the House of Stuart; and being 

oined by the Highland clans, and a strong body of 
rish, he raised the standard of rebellion against the 

govt. of William III. and Mary. When Gen. Mackay, 
commanding the English forces, marched into the High- 
Lends, he set out to meet him, and the two armies met at 
the wild Pass of Killicrankie, July 27, 1689. Mackay's 
force was abt. 4,000 men, while Lord Dundee had under 
his command not more than 2,500 foot, with one troop 
of horse. The battle was decided in a few minntes ; one 
charge of the Highlanders put the English to rout with 
a loss of 2000 men; their own being 900. Dundee fell 
by ze grsusket-shot in the moment of victory, and D. at 
Bilir Castle shortly afterwards. The character and ser- 
wices of Lord Dundee have been greatly exaggerated 
and blackened by party spirit. With the Highlanders, 
he was the brave and handsome cavalier. — the “ Bonnie 
D erder” of song and story — the last of the great Scots 
and gallant Grahams. With the Covenanters he was 
< Bloody Claverse,” the most cruel and rapacious of the 
Commanders of that age. His name and deeds have 
been worthily commemorated by Sir W. Scott, Words- 
worth, Aytom, and Grant; and the Memorials of Vis- 
court Dundee, by Prof. Napier (Edinburgh, 1857), have 
vin ted his memory frum the aspersions of Macaulay 
and others. 

Gm nam, SiR James R. G, Bart., an English states- 
marts, was B. 1792, of an ancient border family, and edu 
exted at Westminster and Cambridge. Early in life he 
became British minister in Sicily, and on his return to 
England entered Parliament, where he distinguished 
himself as an advocate of Parliamentary Reforms and 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. On the formation 
of Earl Grey's govt., G. held a sent in the cabinet, and 
after wirds became First Lord of the Admiralty. Seced- 
ing from the Whig party in 1834, he joined the section 
headed by Sir K. Peel, with whom he held the closest 
political relations till his death. To any govt. he was 
either a most formidable opponent or a tower of strength. 
D. 1861. 

Gn ham, Troms, b. 0. L., . S., an eminent English 
chemist, s. 1805. After taking his M. A. degree at 
Glasgow University, he was elected Andersoniau Pro- 
fessor there, which office he held till 1837, when ho was 
&Ppvinted Professor of Chemistry in the university of 

adon. In 1855 he was made by the govt. master of 
the mint. Gs scientific acquirements are attested by his 
discoveries and his works. Among the most remark- 
able of the former is the law of the diffusion of gases, 
to which the Keith Prize of the Royal Society of Edin- 
bu rsh was awarded in 1834, and his speculations on the 
constitution of phosphates and other salts, and his dis- 
covery of the diffusion of liquids, and of the new method 
on Separation known as dialysis, for which he received 
bi? Copley Medal of the Royal Society in 1802. Among 
is Published works may be mentioned the Elements of 
herméstry, which has passed through two editions in Eng- 

land " 1 
+ and been extensively circulated on the Continent 

Europe. G., who was a corresponding member of 

G lemy of Sciences of the French Institute, D. 1869. 
ant em, in Arkansas, a village of Independence co., 

wang LO m. N.W. of Batesville. 
Daam, in Indiana, a post-township of Jefferson co.; 

«PP. abt. 1,600. 

Grm Tamen, in Jwa, a township of Johnson co. 

o am, in Missouri, a post-village of Nodaway co., 
— the Nodaway Hiver, abt. 30 m. N. by W. of St. Joseph. 
maham, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Ala- 

— A 4niCe co., abt. 58 m. W. N. W. of Raleigh. 

—4A village of Guilford co. 

G ea illie of Orange co. 
pam, un Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.; 

P t. 700. 

Granite, n. (Min) A var. of Asphaltum (q. v.) 

20 miles S. of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

of T. am Land, a tract of elevated land, directly 8. 

818 ?'ra del Fuego, between Lat. 63° and 6898., and Lon. 


foun. 
stay 4 
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„u town in the E. portion of Cape 
at. 939 19 S., Lon. 26° 3V E.; pop. 


Gra'ham's Tow 
Colony, S. Africa, 
5,100. 
Gra’/hamsville, in New York, a post-village of Sulli- 
van cu, abt. 20 m. S.8.W. of Albany. 
Gra'haimnsville, in Ori», a post-office of Jackson co. 
Grahamton, in Kentucky, a village of Meade co., 
abt. 30 m. S. W. of Louisville. 
Gra'hamton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Cleartield co., abt. 115 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 
Graham ville, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of York co. 
Grahamville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of 
Beautort dist., abt. 120 m. 8. of Columbia. 
Graigue, (grdg,) a town of Ireland, in the co, of Kil- 
kenny, on the Barrow, abt. 5 m. 8. of Goresbridge; pop. 
2,300, 
Graigue, a town of Ireland, in Queen's co., Lein- 
ster, on the Barrow River, opposite Carlow; pop. 1,600. 
Grail, n. [From L. Lat. gradale,| (Eccl.) Formerly, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, a book of hymns and 
prayers; a gradual. 
(Antiq.) See HOLY GRAIL, or SANGREALIS. 
Grail. u. [Fr. gréle, hail.] Small particles of earth; 
detritus ; gravel. 
“This knight, ... lying down upon the sandy grails."— Spenser. 
Grain, n. [Fr.; Lat. granum, grain, seed, kernel; Ir. 
grain, corn; W. grmanen, a grain.) A seed of corn; 
n small kernel; especially a single seed of any cereal 
plant which is used for food.— The fruit of cereal 
plants in general,as wheat, rye, barley, oats, or the 
plants themselves ; — used collectively; as, a cargo of 
rain. 
$ ** "Tis a rich soil, T grant you; but oft'ner covered with weeds 
than grain.” — Cullier. 
—Any small, hard mass or minnte particle; ns, a grain 
of sand, a grain of sult; — hence, by implication, any 
small portion or modicum ; as, he has not a grain of 
sense, a grain of manhood, &. — The body or substance 
of a thing, considered with respect to tlie size, form, or 
direction of the constituent particles. — The form of the 
surface of any thing with regard to smoothness and 
roughness; texture; state of the grit of any body com- 
posed of grain. 
Stones of a constitution so compact, and a grain so fine, that 
they beur a fine polish." — Woodward. 
The veins or fibres of wood, or other fibrons substances; 
the body or substance of wood, as modífied by the fibres. 
“ Beech and linden of a softer grain." — Dryden. 


A rough or fibrous texture on the outside of the skin of 
animals.— A crimson, scarlet, &c. dye or tincture; — 
sometimes used in poetry to denote Tyrian purple. 

All In a robe of darkest grain.” — Milton. 

—A tine; a prong. 

—pl. The husks of malt after brewing, or the residuum 
of any grain after distillation. 

“ Give them grains their fill, 
Husks, draif to drink and swill." — Ben, Jonson. 

( Weights.) The unit of our system of weights, being the 
7,000th part of a pound (avoirdupois); in other words, 
the 70,000th part of the weight of an imperial gallon 
of water at 62° Fahr.. the barometer being at thirty 
inches. Under the same conditions, a cubic inch of 
water weighs 252°458 grains. The ounce avoirdupois 
contains 437-5 grains; the apothecaries’ and the troy 
ounce 480 grains. The French decigram is about 15 
grains, the gramme being = 15'437 English grains. 

Against the grain, against the fibrous direction of 
wood; — hence, unwillingly; reluctantly; hesitatingly ; 
with displeasure or difficulty. 

“ Quoth Hudibras, It is in vain, 
1 see, to argue 'gainst the grain." — Hudibraa. 
To go against the grain of, to be repugnant or displeas- 
ing to; to occasion disgust, vexation, or mortification 
to.— Grains of allowance, something remitted or in- 
dulged; something above or under the exact weight. 

“ T would always give some grains of allowance to the sacred 
science of theology." — Watts. 

In grain, innate; fixed; established; firmly seated. 
“ They lived as brothers, but not united in grain.“ — Hayward. 
To dye in grain, to dye with the tint called grain; or, 
in other words, to dye deeply, or in the raw material. 

" Likecrimson dyed in grain." — Spenser. 

—v.a. To paint an imitation of the grain or fibres of 
wood; to dye, stain, or color permanently ; as, to grain 
a wainscoting.—To form into grains, as powder; to 
granulate. 

—v.n. [Fr.grainer.] To assume a granular form, after 
partial crystallization; as, coarse-grained gunpowder. 

Grain’ n. Duties levied on grain. 

Orate < Formed into grains; divided into small 
particles, — Painted in imitation of the grain of wood. 
—Dyed in grain; ingrained; as,“ grained in honesty.” 

Browne. 

(Bot.) Having tubercles, as the segments of the flowers 
of the Rumer. — Worcester. 

Grain’er, n. One who paints in imitation of wood. 
— A preparation used by tanners for imparting flexi- 
bility to skins; a lixivium. 


(Audl.) 
doce; Luciscus Lancastriensis. 

Grain of Paradise, n. Sce AMOMUM. 

Grains, n. pl. 


And 68° W. Discovered in 1832 by Biscoe. 
Grahams Creek, (or Fonk,) in Indiana, enters the 
“8catatuck in Washington co. 


dolphins and other fish. 
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Grain’y, a. 
Graip, n. [Scot] A fork for lifting and scattering 


Gram'narye, n. [Fr. 
Gra'menite, n. ( Min.) A hydrated silicate of iron, of 


Gramina'cerse, n. pl. 


Grain'ing, n. A method of painting in which the 
grain or fibres of wood are imitated. — Indentation. — 
A process whereby skins are softened in leather dressing. 

An English fresh-water fish resembling the 


[Dan. green, a branch, a bough, the 
prong ofa fork.] An iron instrument with four or 
more barbed prongs or points, used at sea for striking 
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Graf tor, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Taylor co., Graham Station, in W. Virginia, P.O. of Mason co. | Grain'-staff, n. A quarter-staff. 
Grain’-tin, n. 


(Min.) The finest description of tin; 
also, the ore of very rich tin sometimes fuund in the 
form of grains or pebbles. 

Full of grains or corn; full of kernels. 


manure ; also, a fork used in raising potatoes. 


Grajehu, (gra-zha-hoo') a river in Brazil, prov. of 


Maranhão, joius the Miarim near San Bento. Length, 
abt. 240 m. 


Grakle, n. See GRACELE. 
Grallatores, Grallte, (grdt-lai-toreez.) n. pl. 


Lat. 
grallie, stilts.)  (Zoól.) The Wading-birds, the fourth of 
the six orders into which Linnseus divided the class Arse, 
or Birds. The order is thus described by him: — Bill 
sub-cylindrical and rather obtuse ; tongue entire, fleshy ; 
feet wading, the thighs half-naked; body compressed; 
the skin very thin and sapid; the tail short. Their food 
consists of fishes, water-reptiles, and animalcules ol- 
tained in marshes, and their nests are generally found 
near the ground. It comprises all those birds which 
live both on land and sea, and to which both elements 
are essential. Those which are essentially aquatic have 
a short web to their toes; their wings are long. and 
having no settled district, they fly from one shore to 
another as the seasons change. Several fossil remains 
of the fainilies of this order have been found. In the 
Paris basin, bones of birds reterable to the genera 
Scolopax. Tringa, and Ibis, have been found, and in the 
fresh-water formation of Tilgate Forest the remains of 
a wader larger than a heron were found by Dr. Mantell. 
The fossil footsteps of wading-birds, observed by Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, in the new red sandstone valley of the 
Connecticut, show that formerly at least seven species 
of Grallatores existed, varying in size from that of a 
snipe to twice that of an ostrich.—The families of the 
order ure the Graidg or Crane; the Aramid or Cour- 
lan; the Ardeidee or Heron ; the Cinconidæ or rh; the 
Tantalidæ or Ibis; the Plataleide or Spoon-bill ; the 
Phonicopterid or Flamingo ; the Charadride or Plover; 
the Hematopodide or Turnstone; the Phalaropide or 
F ES; the Scolopacidx or Suipe; and the Rallidæ 
or Rail. 


Grallato’rial, Gral'Intory, a. [From Lat. gral- 


lator. Bee BADEL Pertaining, or having reference to 
the Grallatores or Waders. 


Gram, n. See GRAMME. 
Gram, n. In India, a kind of grain used as food for 


horses. 
imoire.] The art of necromancy. 


a grass-green color, from Menzenberg. Sp. gr. 1-87. 
Comp. silica 4277, sesquioxide of iron 35:0, water 1973. 


Gramer'ey, inter). | Contracted 2 me mercy.] 


A phrase formerly used to express 
teuded with surprise. 
“Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ?" — Shaks. 


[Lat. gramen, grass.) (Bot.) 
The Grasses, an order of plants, alliance Glumaíes. Diag. 
Split-sheathed leaves, a one-celled ovary, and n lateral 
naked embryo. — Of all the orders in the vegetable king- - 
dom, this is the most important to man, as it affords his 
principal food, and is eminently serviceable in other re- 
spects, by supplying fodder for cattle. sugar, and numer- 
ous useful products. As à botanical group, there is none 
more natural, for the variations observed in the herbs, 
shrubs, and arborescent plants composing it are of the 
simplest kind, arising generally from differences in the 
proportions of parts. Thestem of a grass is round, jointed, 
and commonly hollow. The leaves are alternate, with 
split sheaths, terminating above in membranous tongues 
or ligules. The flowers are perfect, or unisexual, and 
grow in bunches (locusts or spikelets) or singly. There is 


ukfulness, at- 


Fig. 1185. 
a, spikelet with one floret; two anthers: b, spikelet with two 
florets, shown detached from the glumes; three anthers: c, 
spikelet with many florets; six autbers. 


no true perianth, its place being supplied by imbricated 
bracts (the chaff-scales), of which there are commonly 
two, called glumes (Fig. 1185), placed at the base of the 
solitary flower, or at the base of each locusta; rarely, 
there is only one glume. Occasionally these r 
are altogether absent. Each flower is also usually fur- 
nished with two additional alternate bracts, called 
palex (aa, in first illustration); sometimes the inner 
palea is wanting. There are also, in some cases, two or 
three scales, called lodicula or glumellules, present. The 
stamens vary in number from one to six, or even more 
—the number is frequently three; the filaments are 
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capillary; the anthers versatile (Fig. 1186). The ovary 
is superior and one-cell- 

ed, with a solitary as- 

cending ovule; the stig- 

mas are feathery, or 

hairy. The fruit is a 

caryopsis. The seed has 

Mealy albumen and a 

lenticular embryo, lying 

on one side at the base 

of the albumen. The 

form of inflorescence is 

a point of great impor- 

tance in the classifica- 

tion of the grasses. The 

single flowers, or locustze 

of flowers, may be ar- 

ranged on a central col- Fig. 1186.—8PIKELET WITH ONE 
umn (rachis), so as to FLORET ; THREE ANTHERS: 
form a compact head or a, the foret; b, stigmas; e, ovale; 
spike (as in wheat); Or d, filaments; e, anthers; f, glumes. 
they may be placed on a 

more or less branched axis, so as to form a panicle (as 
in the oat). Grasses are universally distributed over the 
globe. In temperate and cold climates they are her- 
baceous, and of moderate height. while in tropical 
climates they become shrubby and arborescent, and 
sometimes grow to the height of fifty or sixty feet. 
Grasses usually grow together in large masses, and thus 
form the verdure of great tracts of soil; hence they 
have been termed social plants. There are 300 genera, 
and probably about 3,800 species. The most important 
genera are Triticum, wheat; Hordeum, barley; Avena, 
Oat; Oryza, rice; Zea, Indian corn or maize; Secale, 
rye; Punicum, millet; Saccharum, sugar-cane; Bam- 
busa, bamboo; And: dactylis, and Holcus. 

Graminaceous, (gram-i-na'shus,) a. [From Lat. gra- 
men, graminis.) Gramineous ; belonging to the grasses. 

Gramin'eous, Gramin’eal, a. [Lat. gramineus, 
from gramen, graminis, gruss. See Grass.) Grassy; 
like or pertaining to grass; as, a gramineous plant. 

Graminifo'lious,«. [Lat. gramen, and folium, leaf.) 
Having leaves resembling those of grass. 

Gramáíniv'orous, a. [Lat. gramen, and voro, to de- 
vour.) Feeding or subsisting on grass, as cattle, horses, &c. 

Grammalogue, (o d- ld.) n. [Gr. gramma, a 
letter, and logos, speech.) (PAonog.) A letter-word; a 
word represented by a logogram ; as, it represented by 

|, that is, £. — Webster, after Pitman. 

Gram ‘mar, 2. Fr. grammaire; Lat. grammatica ; Gr. 
grammati-ke, from gramma, a letter, from grapho, to 
write.] The science which treats of the natural or con- 
ventional connection between ideas and words, and de- 
velops the principles which are common to all languages. 
— The art of speaking or writing a language with pro- 
priety or correctness; a system of general principles 
and of particular rnles for speaking or writing a lan- 
guage; propriety of speech. — A book containing the 

rinciples and rules for the speaking or writing of a 
anguaze; as, a Latin grammar.— A book containing 
the elements of any science. — Considered as an art, G. 
necessarily supposes the previous existence of a lan- 

age, the object of which is to communicate thought. 

'ithout attempting any alteration in a language already 
in use, it furnishes certain rules, founded on observation, 
to which the method of speaking adopted in that lan- 
guage may be reduced; and this collection of rules is 
called the G. of that language. But apart from G., as 
applied to any particular language, there is the pure 
science of G., otherwise called universal G., which views 
language only as significant of thought, and, neglecting 
particular and arbitrary modifications introduced for 
the sake of beauty or otherwise, examines the analogy 
and relations between words and ideas, — distinguishes 
between those particulars which are essential to lan- 

uage and those which are only accidental, — and thus 
urnishes a certain standard by which different lan- 
may be compared, and their several excellencies 

or defects pointed out. G. owes its origin, like all other 
sciences, to a very natural and practical want. The first 
practices grammarinn was the first practical teacher of 
anguages; and if we want to know the beginnings of 
the science of language, we must try to find out at what 
time in the history of the world, and under what cir- 
cumstances, people first thought of learning any lan- 
guage besides their own. At that time we shall find the 
rst practical grammar, and not till then. Much may 
have been ready at hand, throngh the less interested re- 
searches of philosophers, and likewise through the 
critical studies of the scholars of Alexandria, on the 
ancient forms of their language as preserved in the 
Homeric poems. But rules of declension and conjuga- 
tion, paradigms of regular and irregular nonnsand verbs, 
observations on syntax, and the like, - these are the work 
of the teachers of languages, and of no one else. G., 
therefore, is of comparatively modern origin. No an- 
cient Greek ever thought of learning a foreign langnage. 
It was through the study of the ancient dialects of their 
own language that the Greeks of Alexandria were first 
led to critical and philological studies. The general 
outline of G. existed at an earlier period, but they were 
the first to study the language critically, analyzing and 
arranging it under general categories, distinguishing 
the various parts of speech, inventing proper technical 
terms for the various functions of words, &c. The first 
real practical Greek G. was that of Dionysius Thrax, a 
Thracian, who went to Rome, and taught the language 
there about the time of Pompey. He was the first who 
applied the results of the labors of former philosophers 
and critics to the practical work of teaching. His work 
thus became one of the principal channels threugh 
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which the grammatical terminology which had been 
carried from Athens to Alexandria flowed buck to Rome, 
to spread from thence over the whole civilized world. 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science from 
Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost uninter- 
rupted chain of Greek and Roman writers. We find M. 
Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of the graudsons of Augustus, 
and Quintiliun, in the first century; Scaurus, Apollonius 
Dyscolus, and his son IHerodianus, in the second; Probus 
and Donatus,the teachers of 8t. Jerome, in the fourth. Af- 
ter Constantine had moved the seat of government from 
Roine, grammatical science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less than 20 
Greek and Latin grammarians who held professorships 
at Constantinople. Under Justinian, in the sixth cen- 
tury, the nume of Priscianus gave a new lustre to gram- 
matical studies, and his work remained an authority 
during the Middle Ages to nearly our own times. We 
ourselves have beeu taught G. according to the plan 
which was followed by Dionysius at Rome, by Prisci- 
anus at Constantinople, by Alcuin at York; and what- 
ever may be said of the improvements introduced into 
our system of education, the Greek and Latin grammars 
used at our public schools are mainly founded on the 
first empirical anulysis of language prepared by the 
philosophers of Athens, applied by the scholars of Alex- 
andria, aud transferred to the practical purpose of 
teaching a foreign tongue by the Greek professors at 
Rome. It is in the grammar of a language that we can 
trace its distinctive features, The English language, for 
instance, is made up of words borrowed from almost every 
country of the globe,— Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, 
Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, German,—nay, 
even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words lie mixed 
together in the English dictionary; but not a single 
drop of foreign blood has entered into the organic 
system of the English language. “The grammar, the 
blood and soul of the language," (Max Müller, Lectures 
on the Science of Language, 3d ed. 1862.) “is as pure and 
unmixed iu English as it was when spoken on the shores 
of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
of the continent.” Grammar is, after all, but declension 
and conjugation. Originally, declension could not have 
been anything but the composition of a noun with some 
other word expressive of number and case. The like 
holds true with regurd to verbs, though it may seem 
difficult to discover in the personal termination of the 
Greek and Latin the exact pronouns which were added 
to the root of the verb in order to express, I love, thou 
lovest, he loves. It stands to reason, however, that 
originally these terminations must have been the same 
in all languages, namely, personal pronouns. It is 
very likely,” says the author already quoted, “ that the 
gradual disappearance of irregular declensions and con- 
jugations is due in literary, as well as in illiterate lan- 
guage, to the dialectof children. The language of chil- 
dren is more regular than our own. T have heard chil- 
dren say badder and baddest, instead of worse and worst. 
In treating of the G. of any language, grammarians 
usually divide the subject into four distinct heads: — 
Orthography, or the art of combining letters into sylla- 
bles, and syllables into words ; Etymology, or the art of 
deducing one word from another, and the various modi- 
fications by which the sense of any one word can be di- 
versified consisteutly with its original meaning, or its 
relation to the theme whence it is derived; Syntax, or 
what relates to the construction or due disposition of the 
words of a language iuto sentences or phrases; and Pro- 
sod y, or that which treats of the quantities and accents 
of syllables, and the art of making verses. All language 
js made up of words, which may be defined to be sounds 
significant of some idea or relation, and may be distin- 

uished as — 1. Substantives; 2. Attributives; 3. Defin- 
tives; and 4. Connectives. Substantives are words ex- 
pressive of things which exist, or are conceived to exist 
of themselves, and not as the energics or qualities of 
anything else. They are nouns and pronouns, the latter 
being a species of words invented to supply the place 
of nouns in certain circumstances. They admit of the 
accidents of gender, number, and case. Attributives 
are words that are expressive of all such things as are 
conceived to exist not of themselves, but as the attri- 
butes of other things. They are verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs. The attributes expressed by verbs 
have their essence in motion or its privation; and as 
motion is always accompanied by time, therefore verbs 
are liable to certain variations called tenses. To denote 
the several kinds of affirmation expressed by verbs, all 
verbs have what is termed moods or modes: as the in- 
dicative, I write; subjunctive, I may or can write; im- 
perative, write thou. Verbs are also distinguished as 
active-transitive when the action denoted by them passes 
from the actor to some external object ; active-intransi- 
tive, when no such passing takes place; passive, such as 
express not action, but passion, as suffering; and neuter, 
such as express an attribute that consists neither in 
action nor in passion. Participles are such words as 
express an attribute combined with time, as writing, 
written, Adjectives express, as inhering in their sub- 
stantives, the several qualities of things of which the 
essence consists not in motion as its privation ; as, good, 
bad, proper. Some qualities are of such a nature that 
one substance may have them in a greater degree than 
another; and therefore adjectives denoting these quali- 
ties admit, in most languages, of variation called degrees 
of comparison. Adverbs, from being attributes of at- 
tributes, have been called attributives of the second 
order, to distinguish them from verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, which denote the attributes of substantives, 
and are therefore called attributives of the first order. 
Adverbs are of two kinds, — those which are common 
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to all attributives of the first order, i. . which coalesce 
equally with verbs, participles, and adjectives, and tbose 
Which are confined to verbs. Definitives are such words 
as serve to define and ascertain any particular object or 
objects as separated from others of the same class, 
These are commonly called articles: of which there are 
two kinds— the definite and indefinite. Connectives 
are such words as are employed to connect other words, 
and of several distinct parts to make one complete 
whole. They are of two kinde — conjunctions aud pre- 
positions. Coujunctjons are those connectives which 
are commonly employed to conjoin sentences. They 
are of two kinds, — conjunctives, or such as conjoin sen- 
tences and their meanings too, and disjunctives, or such 
ns, while they conjoin sentences, disjoin their meanings. 
Prepositions conjoin words which refuse otherwise to 
coalesco ; and this they do by signifying those relations 
by which the things expressed by the united words aro 
connected in nature. Jnterjections are a class of words 
which are to be found in perhaps all languages, but they 
cannot be included in any of the above classes, for they 
are not subject to the rules and principles of grammar, 
as they contribute nothing to the communication of 
thought. 

Gramma’rian, n. (Fr. grammairien.] Anciently, a 
titleof honor given to persons accounted learned in any 
art or faculty whatsoever; now, one who is skilled in or 
who teaches grammar. 

Gramma'rianism, n. The principles or pedantic 
style of grammarians. (n.) 

Gram'marless, a. Without a knowledge of grammar. 

Grain mar-school, n. A school in which the learned 
languages, Latin and Greek, are taught grammatically, 

A school above a primary school and below a high- 
school. (U. 8.) 

Grammat'ic, Grammatical, a. [Fr. pm 
ical ; Lat. grammaticus ; Gr. grammatikos.| Belonging 
to grammar; as, grammatical rules. — According to the 
rules of grammar; as, grammatical construction, his 
speech is not grammatical, 

Grammatically, adv. According to the principles 
and rules of grammar; as, to write grammatically. 

Grammaticaliness, n. State or quality of being 
grammatical, or according to the rules of grammar. 

Grammaticaster, n. fu. Lat.] A low grummarian; 
a mere verbal pedant. 

Mx noble neophyte, my little grammaticaster." — Ben Jonson. 

Grammat icize, v. a. (Gr. grammatiizó.] To render 
grammatical. 

—v. n. To act the grammarian. 

Grammat'ico-histor'ical, a. Referring at once to 
grammatical usage and to historical modes of interpre- 
tation. 

Gram'mmatist, n. [Gr. grammatistés.] Ore who pre- 
tends to a knowledge of mar; & grammaticaster. 

Gram'matite, n. [Fr.] (Min.) See TREMOLITE. 

Gramme, (ram,) n. [Fr.] The unit of weight in the 
French metric system. It is the weight of a cubic centi- 
metre of distilled water at its greatest density, that is to 
say, at the temperature of 41° of the centigrade ther- 
mometer. It is somewhat under 1514 grains, its exact 
value in grains being expressed decimally by 15-4346. 

Gram'mite, n. ( Min.) Same as WOLLASTONITE, Q. v. 

Gram mont. [Fiem. Gerurdsbergen; Lat. Gerardi 
Mons.] A town of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, 
on the Dender, 15 m. S. E. of Oudenarde. Manuf. Linen, 
carpets, and paper. Pop. 8.250. 

Gram'/mont, the name of an illustrious French family, 
the best known of whom are: — GABRIEL, a cardinal an 
diplomatist, in the time of Louis XII. and Francis I ; D. 
1534; ANTHONY, duke of Grammont., marshal of France, 
and viceroy of Navarre, author of Memoirs, D. 1678; 
ARMAND, son of the latter, aud Count de Guiche, whose 
Memoirs also exist, 1638-1674; PHILIBERT, count de Gram- 
mont, son of Anthony, known by his memoirs, written 
by his brother-in-law Anthony, Count Hamilton, p. 1720; 
ANTHONY, duke de Grammont, a Frer.ch marshal and am- 
bassador, known as Count de Guiche, 1671-1725; Lovis, 
duke de Grammont, lost the bastle of Dettingen, and 
was killed at Fontenoy, 1745.—The last duke of Gram- 
mont, father of the duke of Guiche, aud the countesses 
of Tankerville and Sebastiani. D. 1836. 

Gram'pian Hills, in Pe nsylvania, a post-office of 
Clearfield co. 

Gram'pians, a mountain range in Scotland, and the 
most important chain in N. f,ritain. — The G. commence 
in the W. part of Scotland. from the extremity of the 
lowest arm of the Frith of Clyde, between the counties 
of Argyle and Dunbarton, id, running N., sweep round 
in a deep semicircle to thu E., till they nearly impinge 
on the German Ocean, ia the county of Kincardine. 
Before, however, reaching this terminus, a brauch is 
thrown off, which, trending in a N.W. direction, forms 
a lesser curve, which, passing through Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Elgin, is finally lost on the skirts of Inverness- 
shire. In this extended course it sends up several loft 

ks, that form the highest eminences in Scotlan 
f these the most important are Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi, 
Ben More, Ben Lawerv, and Ben Voirlich, (q. v.] — Also, 
the name of a mount; in-chain in the colony of Victoria, 
South Australia, whcse highest point is Moum William, 
which is 4,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Gram'pus, n. [Perhaps cont. from Fr. grandpoisson, 
great fish.) (Zodl.) See DELPHINIDJ&. 

Gran, (Mag. Esztergam,) a town of Hungary, situated 
at the confluence of the Gran and Danube, and 25 m. 
from Buda; pop. 15,850. Manuf. Weaving and dyeing. 
—Also, the name of a river in the same country, which, 
after a course of 130 m. from its source in the Carpa- 
thians, falls into the Danube at the town of the same 
name, 
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men to the rank of grandees, partly with the view of 
destroying the power of the ancieut nobility, and portly 
to reward their friends, In this way three cInsses of 
graudecs arose, differing in rank as well as in the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed. Under the government of 
Joseph Bonaparte the dignitivs and privileges of 
the Erandees were entirely abolished. They were par- 
tially restored at the restoration, bnt no very iraportant 
privileges were bestowed npon them. 
|Grandee'ship, „. Rank or state of a grandee, 
Grande Ronde, in Oregon Territory, n river in the 
| N.E. part of oregon, rises on the S.E. slope of the Blue 
Mountains, and flowing N.E. enters the Lewis Fork of 
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Granada, (grán-a'da,) an ancient kingdom, and one} of Hampshire co., abt. 100 m. W. by S. of Boston; ap. 
of the old provs. in the S. of Spain, was bounded on the abt. 1,200, | 
W. by Andalusia, on the E. by Murcia, and on the 8. Grau by, in Minnesota, a post-township of Nicollet co.; 

and ix. by the Mediterranean. It is now divided into, pop. abt, 500, E 

the 3 provs. of Granada, Almería, and Malaga, the united Gran by, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 

areas of which amount to 11,063 sq. m. The surface of | Newton co, abt. 6 m. W. S. W. of Springfield; pop. of 

e. im mountainous and picturesque in a high degree.| | township abt. 2,600, 

The mountain-ranges, the chief of which are the Sierra | Gran by, in New York, a township of Oswego co., on 

Nevada, the Sierra de Ronda, and the Alpujarras, as a| the Uswogo River, abt. 25 m. N.W. of Syracuse; pop. 
neral rule, run parallel with the coust. The principal) abt. 6,000. 

rivers are the Almanzora, Almeria, Genil, Guadalhorce, Gran‘by, in Vermont, a post-township of Essex co., abt. 

and Guadiaro. The prov.of G. is. on the whole, fruitful 45m. N.E. of Montpelier; pop. ubt. 200, 

aud highly cultivated. The mountains are rich in silver, Gran'by Centre, in New Jork, a post-village of 


copper, lead, and iron; and many of the inhabitants are! Oswego co., abt. 25 mi. N. W. of Syracuse, 
engaged in mining and smelting. Saline aud mineral 
springs abound, 1. 453,800. G. was part of the Ro- 
man prov. of Boetica; but after the Arab invasion it 


formed an independent Moorish kingdom. For a time 


it was exceedingly wealthy, having developed great 
agricultural and commercial resources. It was the lust 
possession of the Moors in Spain, and was conquered by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 

GRANA’ D, the cup. of the above province, It was the an- 
cient metropolis of the Moors in Spain, nnd stands on 
che G enil, 120 m. from Seville; Lat. 379 16' N., Lon, 30° 
45’ 40° W. The town exhibits the form of a half-moon, 
its streets rising above each other, with a number of 
turrets and gilded cupolas, the whole crowned by the 
A Tha rnbra, or palace of the ancient Moorish kings, and in 
the background the Sierra de Nevada, covered with per- 

„tul snow, It is built on two adjacent hilis, and divided 
ese four quarters, The river Darro runs between the 
two hills, and traverses the town, after which it falls into 
the larger stream of the Genil, which flows outside the 
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Fig. 187. — THE ALHAMBRA. 
walls. 
arch bishops palace, the mansion occupied by the eap- 
tain-general of the province, the university, aud several 


The principal buildings are the cathedral, the 


Gran Chaco, (El.) an extensive region of S. America, 
in Paraguay, aid the Argentine Republic. It extends 
from abt. Lat. 2,9 to. 22° 8, and from the Paraguay 
River to abt, Lon. 649 W. It is traversed by numerous 
streams, the most important of which are the Pilcomayo, 
Bermejo or Vermejo, Parana, and Salado rivers, The 
G. C. is occupied by several roving bands or tribes of 
Indians among which are the Tobayas, Guanés, and 
Payaguases. The dragon's-blood tree abounds near the 
rivers. 

Grand. a. [Fr.; Nor. grant, graunt; Sp. grande ; Lat. 

| grandis, large, great.| Large; great; extensive; hence, 
priucipal, chiel, greatest ; as, a grand army. 

“ Aud one by one, in turn, some grand mistake, 

Casts off its bright skiu yearly like the snake.” — Byron. 
—Of great size, or noble, commanding, and imposing in 
| form, appearance, or characteristic nature ; — hence, 

majestic; noble; high in power or dignity; as a grand 
lord, (said of persons ;) splendid; magnificent ; sublime: 
lotty ; elevated ; conceived or expressed with great dig- 
nity, (used with respect to things;) as, a grand design, 
agrand view, a grand discovery. 

“ The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spenoe." — Coleridge. 

—Possessing an elevated or advanced rank, as in years or 
station ; as, a grand duke, a grand vizier, a grand jury, 
&c. ; also frequently forming the prefix of a compound 
word; as, a grandmother, 

Grand, in Ohio, a township of Marion co. ; pop. abt. 445. 

Grun dam, n. [grand and dame.) An old woman ; — 

er ently a grandmother, 


formed in the U. S, since the Rebellion, partly beneti 


cial and military, composed of those wh» served during 
the War. They are divided into Posts, aud their member- 


ship is numerous and influential. 
Grand Bank. Sev NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Grand Bay City, in Mich, n vill. of Schoolcraft co., 


on Grant Isle Bay, abt 45 m. E. by S of Marquette. 


Grand Blane, in Mich ,a v. and twp of Genesee 


| to. abt 50 m. N.W. of Detroit. 
Grand Bourg. Sev Borna, (GRAND). 
Grand Caillou, (hah yo), in Louisiana, a bayou of 
Terre Bonne parish. flows S, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Grand Chain, in Id., a post-ollice of Pulaski co. 
Grand Chenier, in Louisiana, n P.O. of Vermilion co. 
Grund child. n. A son's or daughter's child. 
“ Fair daughter, and thou son and grandchild both | — Milton. 
Grand City, in Clorodo Territory, a mining village 
of Summit co, on the Bunkara or Blue River, abt. 75 in. 
M. N. W. of Denver. It is ou tlie Great Overland Route, 
Grand Cotenu', %%%) in Louisiuna, a. post-village 
of St. Landry parish. 


figuratively, illustrious; eminent; dignified; august; 


rand Army of tne Republic, an organization G 


the Columbia River on the border of Washington Terri- 
tory. 

Grande Ronde, in Oregon, a post-office of Polk co. 

Grande Ronde Landing, in Oregon Territory, a 
village of Umatilla co., on the Columbia, abt. 90 m. E. 
of Dalles. 

Grande Terre, in the W. Indies. See GUADALOUPE. 

Grandeur, (grand’jur,) n, [Fr.] State or quality of 
being grand; greatness; sublimity; loftiness; splendor 
of appearance; state; maguificence ; elevation of thought, 
sentiment, or expression ; elevation of mien, or air and 
department; nobility of action. 

| Grand ‘father, n. A father or mother's father. 

Grand fatherly, a. Having the air, aspect, or man- 
ner of a grandfather ; venerable; benignant. 


“ He was a grand/fatherly sort of personage.” — Hawthorne. 


|Grand father Mountain, in N. Carolina, an iso- 

luted elevation N.N.E. of Mount Mitchel in Caldwell co, 

| Height, ubt. 5,788 feet. 

Grand Glaze, in Arhansas, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

Grand Gulf, in Mississippi, a post-village of Claiborne 
che on the Mississippi River, 2 m. below the month of 
Black River, and 60 m. above Natchez; pop. abt. 900. 
The strong batteries erected at this place by the Con- 
federates, for commanding the river, were taken by a 
Union flotilla under Adm. Porter, after a severe cannon- 
ade, May 3, 1563. 

Grand Hn'ven, in Michigan, a post-town, cap. of 
Ottawa co, on Grand River, at its entrance into Lake 

bt. 93 m. W. by B. of Lansing. 
1, in N. Carolina, u post-vill. of Orange co. 
€, a. [Lat. grandifieus.) Making great. 
uence, n. [I. Lat. grandiloquentia, from 

Lat. grandiloquens — grandis, and loquor, to & | 

Pompous or inflated language; bombast; use of lofty 

words or high-sounding phrases, 

Grandil'oquent, Grandil’equeus, a. Pom- 
pous; bombastic; inflated in speech, 

Grandiose, a. [Fr.] Imposing; striking; tending to 
produce an elevating effect; (used in a good sense.) — 
Bombastic ; swelling in sound or sense; tumid ; turgid; 
inflated; (used in a Rense ;] as, n^ grandiose style of 
writing. 

Grandios'ity, n. [Fr. grindiorit/] Bombastic sense, 
style, or manner ; also, a grandiose, or pompous person. 

{Grand Island, in Clifornia, a t-village and 
township of Colusa co., abt, 12 m. S. of Colusa; pop. of 
township abt. 600, 

Grand Island, in New Fork, an island in the Niag- 
arx River, aht. 4 m. above the Falls; area, abt. 50 sq. m. 

—A post-township of Erie co. 

Grand Island City, in Nebraska, a post-villnge of 
Hall co., near the Platte River, abt. 145 m. W. by S. of 
Omaha City. 


Grand Cote Prairie, in Minois, a post-village of Grand Island Station, in Nebraska, a post-office 


hospitals; but the grand ornament of Granada is the 


Perry co.. abt, 60 in. S. S. W. of Vandalia. of Hall co. 
A nan bra, the wonder of Arabian architecture. Though 


| Grand -daughter, («aw'ter,) n. The daughter of a| Grand Isle, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co.; 


G 


mow, like the town, in n state of decay, ita remains 
sufficiently evince its original «splendor, It commands 
a beautiful prospect; but a still finer is afforded by 
another Moorish palace, called the Generalife, built on 
the opposite hill, und the retreat of the court during 
the heats of summer. Manuf. Silk and woollen stuffs, 
Eun po weer, sultpetre, paper, hats; aud there is an oil- 
trade carried on. Pop. (1818) 76,108. 
Gramada, 4 city of Nicaragua, Central America, on 
the Lake Nicaragua, 30 m. from Nicaragua City; Lat. 
109 12° N, Lon. 87° 4& W. It is well built, and contains 
many handsome and substantial edifices. Its principal 
trade i- in cocon, indigo, wool, and hides. Pop. 11,000, 
Grana’da, in Kansas, a post-office of Nemaha co. 
SX mma a^ din, New.) See Cotownis (Usitep STATES OP). 
TA WR 2a «lc. Granado, n. (Mil) See GRENADE. 
TUA wa welilIn, n. p., dim. of granada, pomegranate : 
F. grenadille.| (Hot) V 
Of Dassion-tlower.— Sce PASSIFLORA. 
LONE a rd, a town and parish of Kenani, in the co. of 
o i VN. W. blin; i 
abe. toy Leinster, abt, 59 m. WN of Dublin; pop 
re ‘ary, u. [lat. granaria, from granum, a grain.) 
Storehouse for threshed grain. 
FMw’aie, u. Seo GARNET, 
Fre atiie. n. ( Min.) See GRENATITR. 
un by. Jon N Manners, (Manquts OF.) a famous Eng- 
à eneral, was the eldest son of the duke of Rutland. 
Commanded with honor during the Seven Years’ 
ar in Germany. Ho was very popular in his time; 
ac his — qualities appear to have been much 
Trent ted by his contemporaries. After the peace of 
63, he retired into private life. D. 1770. 
by. a village of Lower Canada, in the co. of Shef- 
ma a Alt. 50 m. 8 8. E. of Montreal; pop. abt. 1,500. 
eam’ by, in Connecticut, a post-township of Hartford 
~ Abt 15 m. NN. W. of Hartford. In this township 
Line celebrated Simsbury Mines, formerly used as a 
n. 


Fam ’by, in Massachusetts, a post- village and township 


G 
G 
Gra 


lis} 
and 


"he edi^le fruit of certain species | 


son or daughter, 

(Grand Detour’, in inais, a post-villaze orog 
on Rock River, abt, 166 m, N. by E. of Springfiel 
Grand'-duke, n. A reigning duke, inleriorin rank to 

aking; as, the Graml-Duie of Baden. — In Russia, u 
title given to the younger sons of the imperial family ; 
as, the Grand-Duie Constantine. 
(Zosl.) The grent-horned owl, —8ee Brno. 

Grande, a river of Peru which falls into the Guapiri. — 
Two rivers of Brazil, one falling into the San Francisco, 
Lat. 11° 35 S; and the other into the Atlantic, Lat. 
16° 26“ 8.—A river of Zaugnebur, E. Africa, flowing 
into the Indian Ocean, Lat. 2° 8. 

Grande, or Kio Grane. See Rio GRANDE. 

Grande Anse, a village and parish on the N. coast 
of Martinique, W. Indies, abt. 15 m. N. of Port Royal. 
Grande Chute, in Wisconsin, a township of Outa- 

gamiv co. ; pop. abt. 772. 

| Grand Ecore, in Louisiana, a village of Natchitoches 
parish, abt. 50 m. N.W. of Alexandria. 

Grandee’,n. Sp. grande, from Lat. grandis, grent.] 
The highest title of Spanish nobility. The collective 
body of the grandoes is called la grandesa, To this class 
belonged that very powerful section of tlie nobility who, 
from their great wealth, were called the ricor hombres 
(rich men). The grandees were originally the descend- 


le co., 
I 


possessed of many important privileges; among which 
were exemption from taxation, and from the power of 
any civil or criminal court, without a special warrant 


banner, and of enlisting soldiers on their own account, 
and might even enter the service of a foreign prince at 


had the right in all publie transactions of being covered 
in the presence ol the king, who addressed a grandee as 
sui primi, “my cousin-german." t length Cardinal 
Ximenes succeeded in breaking their power, aud depriv- 
ing them of many of their privileges. Subsequently it 
became the practice of the Spanish kings to raise new 
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ants of the great feudatories of the crown, and were 


from the king. They had also the right of bearing a | 


war with Castile without being guilty of treason, They | 


pop. abt, 700, 

Grand Isle, in Michigan, an island near the S. side of 
Lake Superior; area, abt. 105 sq. m. The famous Pic- 
tured Rocks are on the S.E. shore of Grand Isle Bay, 
between Grand Isle and the mainland. 

Grand Isle, in Vermont, nn extreme N.W. co., border- 
ing on New York and Lower Canada ; area, abt. 77 sq.m., 
consisting mostly of islands in Lake Champlain. Rivers, 
Richelieu. River, and other smaller streams. Surface, 
undulating; soif, fertile. Cap, North Hero. I hp. abt. 4,800, 

—A post-townehip of the above co., on the island of South 

|, Hero, abt. 50 m. N.W. of Montpelier. 

Grand Junction, in Tennessee, a post-village of 
ILardeman co., abt. 52 m. E. of Memphis; pop. abt. 311. 

/Grand'-ju'ror, n. One who serves on a grand-jury. 

|Grand'-ju'ry, n. (Law.) Bee Jury. 

Grand Lake, in Arkansas, n. post-village of Chicot 
co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 25 m. 8. of Columbia. 

Grand Lake, in Mainz, is situated on the E. border 
of the Stato between Aroostook and Washington cos. 
and New Brunswick, communicating with Passama- 
quoddy Bay by the 8t. Croix River. It covers an area of 


abt, 60 sq. m. 
Grand Ledge, in Michigan, a post-office of Eaton co. 
Grand ly. «dv. In an elevated, grand, or lofty manner; 
sublimely: nobly: splendidly; magnificentty. 
Grand Manan’, (or Mexay,) in Maine, an island off 
the S. E. coast of Washington cu.; area, abt. 100 sq. m. 
| Grand Marsh, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Adams co. 
|\Grand’-mas'ter, n. (Hist) This name was applied, 
during the Middle Ages, to the chiefs of the various dom- 
inant orders of knighthood — as the Templars and the 
Hospitallers, the latter of whom were Inter termed the 
Kuights of Malta. The grand-master waa, in a sort of 
way, the sovereign for life of the order which he com- 
manded, and his word was law in all matters, whether 
concerning life or death. During the days of the ancient 
monarchy in. France there was an officer termed the 
Grand-Master of France, who was chief of all the officers 
of the household; and later, during the empire, there 


| 
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were grand-mnasters of tho universities; but the term has, 
in the present duy, become obsolete, 

Grand Meat‘ow, in Jowa, a township of Clayton co.; 
pop. 781. 

Grand Mend'ow, in Minnevota, a P. O. of Mower co. 

Grane meters n. The mother of one's father or 
mother. 

"A child of our grandmother Eve, a female. — Shake. 
Grand Mound, in Jowa, n post-office of Clinton co, 
Grand Mound, in Washington Territory, à post- 

village of Thurston co., abt, 13 m. S. S. W. of Olympin. 
Grand'-nephow, (-nif'yu,) n. A brother's or sisters. 
grandson. 
Grand'ness, n. State of being grand; grandeur; 
greatness with beauty; magnificence. 
Grnnd'-niece, n. A brothers or sister's grand- 


daughter. 

Grand Port’ „ in Minnesofa,a P.O. of Lake co. 

Grand Pral'rie, in Oo a village and township of 
Marion co. pop. of township abt, 448, 

Grand Prairie, in Orgon Territory, n village of 
Lane co. on. the Willamette River, abt. 10 m. N. N. W. 
of Eugene City. 

Grand Prai'rie, in Warhington Territory, a post- 
villae of Lewis co., abt. 16 m, 8. of Claqnato. 

Grand Prat rie, iu Wisconsin, a P.O. of Green Lake ch. 

Grand Rap ids, in /Uincis, a township of La Salle 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Grand Rapids, in — 7 — a city, cap. of Kent co., 
on the rapids of Grand River, abt, % m. W. N. W. of 
Lansing The city is well built and contains numerous 
manulacteries, Salt, gypsum, and limestone of excellent 
quality are found in the vicinity, 4% (1580) 32,015, 

Grand Rapids, in Nebraska, a village of Cass co., 
abt, 2* m. S SW, of Omaha City. 

Grand Rapids, in Ohio, a post-office of Wood co. 

Grand Rapids, in Wisconsin a post village aud town- 
ship, cap. of Worl co., on the Wisconsin River, abt, 125 
m. N. by W. of Madison; vop. of township, abt. 1,609, 

Grand River, a river In (hlorado, risen’ on the W, 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in *ummit county, and | 
flows B.W. into Utah Territory, where it receives the 
name of Colorado River. 

Grand River, iu T a township of Adair co; pop. 
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—A township of Decatur ev, 

—A township of Madison co 

—A post-township of Wayne co. 

Grand River, in Louisiana, takes ita rise In Atcha- 
falaya Bayou, and flowing a general S.K. and S. course, 
enters Lake Chetimaches near its SE. extremity. 

Grand River, in Michigan, formed by the confluence 
of numerous smaller streams in Jackson co., and after 
traversing Eaton, Ingham, Ionia, and Kent cos., enters 
Lake Michigan from Ottawa co. Length, abt. 270 m. — 
Grand Rapids, abt. 40 m. above its mouth, ia caused by a 
stratum of limestone-rocks, having a fall of 18 ft, in abt. 
134 ut, affording abundant water-power. 

Grand River, in Miri. (1.) Formed by the junc- 
tion of the E. and W. Forks in Livingston co., and flow- 
ing a tortuons S. E. course between Carroll and Chariton 
cos enters the Missouri River near Brunswick,—Anothor 
rises in Css c., and flowing a general S. K. and E. course 
through Henry co., euters the Usage River from Benton 
county. 

Grand River, in Ohio, traverses Trumbull and Ash- 
tabula cos., and enters Lake Erie from Lake co, 

Grand’sire, n. A grandiather; frequently used in the 
sense of any ancestor. 

“ The grandsire skilled in gestio lore, ' — Goldamith. 
Grand'son, n. The son of a son or daughter. 
Grand Spring, in Wisconsin, a post-vill, of Dane eo. 
Grand Springs. in Missouri, a P.O. of Lawrence en. 
Grand Tower. in Minois, a postuilive of Jackson co, 
Grand Traverse, in Michigan, a N.W. co; area 

abt. 500 aq. m. Rivers. Grand Traverse River and other 
smaller streams. Surface, broken; sod, fertile. Cup. 
Traverse, City, 

—A post-village of the above on., at the S. extremity of 
Grand Traverse Bay, about 125 m, N, of Grand Rapids; 
P P- abont 800. 

Grand Traverse Bny.in Michigan, nun arm of Lake 
Michigan extending into Grand Traverse co., between 
Antrim and Leelenaw wos, Length about 50 im., by abt. 
7 m. in width. 

Grand View. in Minois, » post-village nnd township 


of Edgar co., about 12 m. S.W. of Paria; pop. of township 


about 2,200, 
Grand View, in /ndíana, a post-office of Spencer eo. 
Grand View, in lows, à post-eilliure and township of 


Louisa co., avout 8 m. N. of Wapello: pop. of township] 


S. 
Grand View, in Ohio, à post-township of Washington 
cu.: pop. about 2,500, 
Grand View, in Tezas, a post-office of Johnson co. 
Grandville, iu Winris, a post-village of Effingham 
ch., about 4 m, W. of Ewington. 
Grandville, in Michigan, n paana of Kent ca., 
on Grand River, about & m. below Grand Rapids City. 
Grandville, Jeax Iaxack Lapone Génarp, a French 
artist and caricaturist, u. at Nancy, 1803; remarkable 
for depth and delicacy of observation and criticism, for 
his ingenious turn of thought, aud accuracy in portrait- 
nre, C. has produced during twenty years a large num- | 
ber of inimitable sketches, the best of which are Les Méta- 
morphoses du jour, und Les Animaux parlants, D. INT. 

Grane, Gran, or Quade, s town and seaport of | 
Arabia. on a bay of the same name, at the N.W, extrem- 
ity of the Persian Gulf; Lat. 2U? 26' N., Lon. about 45? 
R.; pop. about 9,000. 

Grange, (grinj,) n. [Fr a barn; L. Lat. granea, from 
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Lat. granum, n grain; Sp. gra a farm-house. 
barn; a granary; a place for reac tes grain, —A 
house, with all out-buildings, &c. 

—A brauch of the order of the Patronsof Husbandry. See 
ILUSBANDKY, (PATRONS OF,) page 1273. 

Grange month, a seaport of Scotland, co Stirling, 
nt the mouth of the Carron, in the Frith of Forth, 11 m. 
S. K. of Stirling; pep. 1,700, 

Granger, (grdn'jer,)n. A farm-bailiff; n land-steward. 

Granger, in New York, a post-township of Alleghany 
c., pep, about 1,800, 

Granger, in Oli», u post-townsbip of Medina co.; pop. 
ubout 1,500, 

Granger. or Grnin'ger, in Trnnesser, a N.E. co.; 
area, About 330 sq, m. Rivers. Clinch and Holston 
rivera, Surface, elovated, in some parts mountainous, 
Clinch Mountain traversing the co.; soil, generally fer- 
tile, Min, Iron-ore in abundance. Cup. Rutledge. Pup. 
about 12,000, 

Gran'gerville, in Georgia, a village of Macon co., 
about YO m. SM. of Milledgeville, 

Grangerville, in New ork, village of Saratoga co., 
about 35 m. N, of Albany. 

Gran'icus, n river of Bithynia, famous for a battle 
foughton Ha banks between the troops of Alexander the 
Great aud those of Darius, 5:21 u. 6, when 000,000. Per- 
sians wero defeated by 30,000 Macedonians, 

Graniferous, c [From Lat.granun, grain, and ferre, 
to bear) Seed-bearing, like grain. 

Gran'iform, a. | Fr. yraniforme.] Resembling grains 
of corn in form, 

Granite, (grin'it,) n. [Fr. granit, granite; Yt. granito; 
Sp. yrunito, Irom Lat, grunatus, having many grains, 
from grunum,n grain (t.) A kind of rock, so named 
from its granular structure, The typical GG. is a crys- 
talline Aggregate of the three minerals, quarts, feldspar, 
nnd mica, with no appearuneo of layers in the arrange- 
Went of the mica or other ingredients. The proportions 
of the three components. vary indefinitely, with this 
limitation, that the feldspar is alwaya an easential in- 
gredient, aud never forma less than a third, rarely less 
than s half of the mass, and generally a still larger pro 
porton. Soinctimes the mica, sometimes the quartz bo- 
vites so minute as to be scareely perceptible, The mica 
is in scales, white, black, or brownish, aud may be sepa- 
rated into thiuner scales with the point of a knife, The 
quartz is usually grayish-white, and without any ap- 
pearanee of cleavage, ‘The feldspar is whitish or fosh- 
colored, aud shows a flat, polished, cleavage-suriace in 
one or two directions, Sume granites are very close and 
fine-grained, others largely AA coarsely crystalline, The 
colors of the rock are grayish, flesh-colored, or white, 
varying with tlie color of tlieconstituent minerals. Por- 
phyritic G. (Fig. 1188) hos the feldspar distributed in dis- 


A 


Fig. 1188, — PORPHYRITIO GRANITE. 
(Land's End, Cornwall.) 
tinet crystals. Syenitic G., or syenite, contains horn- 
blende in place of milica, Albibe G. is when the feldspar 
is albite or soda feldspar, which is usually white, the 


common or potash feldepar haying a more grayish! 


or reddish color. Graphic G., or pegmatite (Fig. 1189), 


Pig. 1180, — GRAPHIC GRANITE. 
1, Section parallel to the Inminm . 2, Section transverse to the 
lamine, 

contains bnt little mica, and the quartz is distributed 
throngh the feldspar in shapes that give the surface 
the appearance of being covered with letters of an Orien- 
tal language. G. is one of the most valnable of building- 
stones, The hard. close-grained varieties are the most 
durable, It shonld be pure from pyrites or any ore of 
iron. By examining the rock in its native beds, good 
evidence can be obtained as to its durability. The more 
feldspathic nre less enduring than the quartzose, and 
the ayenitic or hornblendic variety is the most durable, 
(Sve Sverre.) G is capable of sustaining an immense 
pressure, which makes it peculiarly valuable for large 
works or buildings. Experiment has demonstrated that 
a weight of 24.506 Ihs. ia required to crush a half-inch 
cube of the best stone, G. abounds in New England. 
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Excellent G. is quarried in Maine, Virginia, and New 
Hampshire, but the most celebrated quarries are in Muse 
sachusetts, The Quincy G. is properly u syenite. G. u 
detached in blocks of any length by drilling boles every 
few inches in the line of desired fracture, and drivin 
in wed, of iron between steel chee x, or half-roa: 
pieces fitting the sides of the hole. After removal the 
rock hardens somewbat, aud js lese exeily ent than 
when first taken from the qua G. is abundant 
in 8. Carolina and G: n; but much of it, as well 
as that of some parts of California and An e in 
France, is in a singular state of decomposition, in 
many places being easily penetrated with a pick. In 
the sonth this change has been referred to the action of 
sulphurons acid vapors, supposed to be produced Ly the 
decomposition of pyrites, Pbolomieu called it the mala- 
die du granite, and referred it to the action of carbonic 
acid from the interior, The feldspar and mica in these 
instances have decayed, but the quarts retains ite form 
aud place, The decomposition of the feldspar of some 
varieties of G. produces the kaolin used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain, When G decomposes readily, it 
passes into a good soll, not naturally rich, but capable 
of becoming so by theaddition of organic matter. G. is 
widely distributed, many large tracts being entirely 
made up of it, and in Mey pene it rises into lofty and 
parore peaks, forming the most magnificent scenery 
n the world, 
Grun ite, in California, a township of Sacramento co.; 
«Iran Me, In Illinois village of K abt. 
ran n Jti „n nox co 
a WAW o Pata, T Ne E: 
Granite, in Minnesota, a township of Morrison 
county. 
run ite € in , euteis the N. 
fork of John Day wea, en e 
Granite Hill, iu Pennsylvunia, a P. O. of Adams co. 
Granite Vale, in Glorado, à post-office of Park co. 
Graniteville, in Culifornía, a P. O. of Nevada co. 
a 3 in Massachusetts, a post-office of Mid- 
diesex co, 
Gran'iteville, in S Carolina, a post-village of Edge- 
field dist., abt. 126 m. W.N.W. of N 


Granitic, Granitical, a. Pertaining to, or like 
granite; having the nature of granite; as, granitic tex- 
ture, — Consisting of granite; as granitic rocks. 

Granitic Rocks, n. (Go.) A name applied to 
those igneous rocks which partake of the character and 
appearance of granite. They are highly crystalline, and 
their component crystals are never rounded or water- 
worn; they present no traces of deposition or stratif- 
cation; they occur in the earth's crust, as mountain- 


masses and veins, bey eq h and displacing the 
sedimentary rocks; and they indurate, ai otherwise 
alter (as all heated masses do) the strata with which 
they come in contact. From these circumstances they 
are held to be of igneons origin; and as far as ge 
gists have been able to discover, they are the moat deeply 
sented of all rocks, forming, us it were, the floor or 
foundation for all the superincumbent formations. As 
the earliest of the pee rocks, they are generally 
found associated with primary and transition strata, 
tilting them up on their edges, bursting throngh them 
in dy kes and veins, and variously altering their positions 
and miueral characters. G. N. form the principal a A 
of the most extensive mountain-ranges in the worl 
The Andes, the Alpa, the tiene the Ural and Hima- 
Inyan ranges, the Abyssinian and other ranges in N. 
Africa, the hills of Duncan and Namqua land in S. Af- 
rica, the mountains of Cumberland, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, in England, the Grampians in Scotland, the Wick- 
low mountains in Ireland, and the Dofrefeld in Seandi- 
navia, are all more or less composed of granitic roc! 
or of primary strata, thrown up and altered in min 
character by these granitic Intrusions, 

Granitifica'tion, n. [Eng. granite, und Lat. facere, 
to make.] Artor process of being converted into granite. 

Granitiform, a. [Eng. granite, and Lat. forma, 
shapa.) (Geol) Having the form of granite; resem- 
bling granite in structure and shape. 

Gran‘itine, n. (n.) See GRANITE. 

Gran'itoid, a. [From Eng. granit, and Gr. eidos, 
form.) Reseinbling granite in granular appearance; as, 
granitoid gnuise. 

Graniv'ors, n. pl. (Lat. granum, u grain, and roro, 
I -— (Aut.) The name | ele Aper to an or 
der of birds, including the species which feed 
on grains ; other animals with u similar diet are termed 
grani vorous, 

Graniv’orous, a, See GRANIVOR K. 


|Gran‘nam, Granny, n. A vulgarized form of 


grandmother, or gru 
~ Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim take warning." — Gay. 

Grant, v. a. [I. Lat, granlare, or greantare, to promise 
truly or on oath — gratus, grotum, acceptable, pleasing, 
agreenble.] To transfer, as the title of a thing, to an- 
other, for à good or valuable consideration; to convey 
by deed or writing; to cede. 

*' Grant me the place of this threshing floor." — 1 Chron. xxi. 22. 

—To bestow or confer on, without compensation, in an- 
wer to request. 

O grant an honest fame, or grant me none," — Pope. 

—To admit as true what is not mente to allow ; to yield ; 
to concede; us, wo may take it for grunted that his we 
sertion is true. 

—n. Act of granting; a bestowing or conferring; con 
cession. 

“ This grant destroys all you have urged before." — Dryden. 

—A gift; a boon; a present; an allowance; the thing 


granted or bestowed ; as, a grant of money. 
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(Taw.) A conveyance in writing of such things as 
caunot pass or be transferred by word only; the thing 
conveyed by deed or patent; as, a grant of land, a grant 
of precedence, 

Julie grant, the mode and act of creating a title in 
an individual to lands which had previously belonged tu 
the government. Tbe public lauds of the U. States, and 
of the various States individually, have been to « great 
extent conveyed by deeds or patents issued in virtue 
of general luws; but many specific grants have also 
been made, and were the usual inethod of transfer dur- 
ing the colonial period. 

Gi r aat, Janes, a very popular English novelist and man 
of letters, B. 1822. Ho is one of the most volumiuous 
of living writers, and a list of his works wouid fill a 
column. Of these the more notable are The Romance of 
War, or the Highlanders in Spain (1846) ; Adventures of 
an Aide-de-Camp (1818); Tue Scottish Cavalier (1850) ; 
Philip Rollo, or Les Mousquetaires Ecossais (1854); The 
Black Dragons (1857) ; Memoirs of the Marquis of Mon- 
trose (1858); Mary of Lorraine (1560) ; the Constable of 
France (1866); Stull J win her? (i874); Siz years ago| 
1377), &c. Most of Gs works have been translated: 
into Corman, and several into French. 

Gran t, Sir FRANCH, R.A, a distinguished English por- 
trait-painter, and President of the Royal Academy, B. 
150-;. Lis first pictures chiefly illustrated animal studies, 
such as the Meet of Her Majesty's Staghounds, and the 
len Hunt, painted for the Duke of Wellington. Turn- 
ing his attention to portraiture, he has become in this 
line ofart without a superior at the present day. Among 
his tore celebrated male portraits are those of Lords 
Biacsulay, Hardinge, Gough, Campbell, Derby, Palmers- 
ton, Clyde, Russell, and Stanley; Messrs. Disraeli, and 
Lockhart, and Sir Edwin Landseer. As a delineator of 
femnaiiniue beauty, Sir Francis stands at the head of his 

rofession. D. 172. 

Grant. ULysses Simpson, 18th president of the United 

States, wasp. at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822, 
entered West Point Academy in 1839, graduated in 1843. 
received «a commission in the U. S. Army in 1845, and 
ser vee under Gens. Taylor and Scott in Mexico. In 1852 
be was ordered to Oregon, and in Aug., 1853, became full 
captain. He resigned his commission in July, 1854, and 
soun after settled in business at Galena, III. From thi 
privacy he was drawn out by the Civil War, and having 
acted first as aide-de-camp to the governor of his State 
in 186], and afterwards as colone! of the 21st Illinois 
Volanteers, was appointed a brigadier-general in July 
of tire same year. While in command at Cairo, he se- 
cared Paducah, and with it the State of Kentucky. In 
Nov., 1861, he fought and gained the battle of Belmont, 
and in Jan. of the following year conducted a reconnois- 
sance to the rearof Columbus. After capturing Fort 
Henry, on the Tennessee, Gen. G. pursued the Couteder- 
tos to Fort Donelson. There a severe battle raged 
Ist without interruption for three days and thre 
nights, when, Feb. 15, the fort was surrendered uncon- 
Airi nally. This brilliant feat elevated Gen. G. to the 
rank of :najr-eneral. Having been appointed to the 
coim mand of the district of W. Tennessee, G. advanced 
up that river to Pittsburg Landing, where he bad to 
comterad against a force of nearly 70,000 men. The 
National lines were overwhelmed, crushed, dispersed ; 
but Gen. G., undismayed, formed new lines, planted new 
batteries, and thus held the Confederates in check till 
dark, when the long expected arrival of his rear-guard 
Of 35,000 men, under Gen. Buell, enabled him to fight, 
April 6th and 7th, the glorious battle of Shiloh, whence 
the Confederates, abaudoning the field, retreated to Cor- 
inth. Gen. G. was second in command to Gen. Halleck 
mt the siege of Corinth, and when the latter was ordered 
to Washington, he was appointed to take command of 
the Department of Tennessee, in which capacity he 
marched against Vicksburg, the so-called “ Gibraltar” 
Of the Confederates on the Mississippi. After along and 
Memorable siege, this important place was surrendered 
unconditionally, aud 37,00) prisoners, 150 cannons, with 
An imamense amount of military stores, fell into the 
hands of the victors. Upon the defeat of Gen. Rosecrans 
at Chickamauga, G. was sent to repair the disaster, and, 
9n Nov, 25, 1863, ho defeated Gen. Bragg at Lookout 
ounta This great victory, by which E. Tennessee 
was reduced and Kentucky saved, was perhaps the most 
brilliant strategic and tactical movement of the war; it 
Placed Gen. G. on a footing with tlie ablest generals of 
any country or of any age. A few months after, March 

1, 186 1. G. was raised to the highest military position 

zu the land, —under the title of lientenant-general he 

Was constituted commander-in-chief of all the armies 

Of the United States. Invested with this authority, the 

Plau Of Gen. G. was to destroy Lee's army. Washington 

5 as to be covered from raid, through the Shenandoah, 

Fed Gen. Sigel. Gen. Butler was to menace Richmond 

c n the south. Sherman, iu Georgia, was to press his 

iu M paign in that department with all Vigor, that no re- 

we orcements might be sent to the aid of Lee. Gen. G., 

een Meade's army of 150,000 north of the Rapidan, was 

eine Lee's army out of their intrenchments, and 

rer destroy them, or compel them to rush from the 
>x *nacing of Washington to the protection of their own 
te: tal. Oo the night of Tuesday, May 3, Gen. G. crossed 

— © Rapidau, and entered what is called The Wilder- 

rom. By a flank movement, G. was getting into the 

ar Of his foe. Lee rushed from his intrenchinents, 
md cudeavored to overwhelm G. Then began the most 

&igantic and terrific campaign recorded in history. 
fter 1] days of bloody and almost uninterrupted bat- 

ate” the two armies, on the 12th day of this unparalleled 
rugzgle, were still confronting each other, both on the 
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for another round! With the first dawn the battle was 
renewed by a tremendous but vain assault upon the 
Confederate lines. Gen. Lee, nevertheless, fearing G. | 
might get between him and Richmond, cutting off his 
supplies, decided to retire, and G. succeeded in crossing 
the North Anna, and reached the famous banks of the 
Chickahominy. Finding the intrenchments of the en- 
emy in his front too formidable to be carried by direct 
assault, G. moved his troops to join Gen. Butler at Ber- 
muda Hundred. The performance of this movement, 
in the presence of Lee's army, who at many points were 
but a few rods from him, is perhaps one of the most 
brilliant pages of Gen. Gs military career. Slowly wore 
away long months of expectation on the part of an 
impatient people. Sheridan was achieving glory in the 
Shenandoah Valley; Thomas was sweeping Tennessee 
clear of invaders; Sherman was pressing on bis match- 
less march through the Confederate States; but G. was so 
quietly settled down behind Petersburg that he seemed 
regardless of his personal honors. Impenetrable to jeal- 
ousy, he had bnt one aim, one thought — the grasping 
of Richmond; but the time was not yet come. With the 
coming of the spring of 1865, Lee, whose position and 
resources were quite exhausted by the self-possession 
and strategy of the Union commander-in-chief, now de- 
termined to assume the offensive, and on the night of 
March 27, 1865, he massed three divisions of liis troops 
in front of Fort Steadman, and on G.'s right, and by a 
sudden rush at daybreak on the following morning, suc- 
ceeded in surprising and capturing that important posi- 
tion, Before noon of the same day, however, it was re- 
taken by the Union troops, with all its gnus and 1,800 
Confederate prisoners, At this time a battle, which con- 
tinned until evening, was raging at Hatcher's Rur. 
Three corps were massed under Gen. Sheridan below 
Petersburg, and on Sunday morning, April 2d, flanked 
the Confederates at Big Five Forks, capturing their in- 
treuchments with 6,000 men. The attack, under Gen. 


Fig. 1190, — GEN. ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 

Gs direction, then commenced along the whole line, 
and the assault was so successful that on the same night 
his forces held the Confederate intrenchments from the 
Appomattox, ubove Petersburg. to the river below. At 
three o'clock that afternoon Gen. Lee telegraphed to 
Jefferson Davis that he had been driven from bis in- 
trenchments, and that Petersburg and Richmond must 
be abandoned, which operation was performed that 
night; and on the next day, April 3, 1865, the Natioual 
army entered Petersburg, and Gen. Weitzel occupied 
Richmond. By rapid movements, Geu. G. cutting off 
Lee's retreat to Lynchburg and Danville, came up with 


him at Appomattox Court-house, and demanded. his | 


immediate surrender. The twochiefs met and arranged 
the details, and on Sunday, April 9, the Army of North- 
ern Virginia capitulated. The whole of Gen. Lee's 
army, officers and men, were paroled, with permission 
at once to return to their homes, The former were 
granted the privilege of retaining their side-armas, and 
each of the field-officers one horse, All other property 
belonging to the Confederate govt. within the depart- 
ment was surrendered to the U. States. Gen. Johns- 
ton's surrender to Gen. Sherman,on the same terms as 
those accorded to Gen. Lee, speedily followed, In 1866 
Gen. G. was promoted to the rank of General, that 
honor being created specially for him. In Ang., 1867, 
on the suspension of Mr. Stanton by President Johnson, 
Gen. G. consented to fill the office of Secretary of War 
ad interim, but the Senate having refused to approve 
the suspension, Gen. G., Jan. 1 RES, surrendered the 
office to Mr. Stanton. Ou June 20, 1868, Gen. G. was 
unanimously nominated by the Republicans asa candi 
date, and elected the following November President of 

he U. 8. In Nov. 1572. Gen. G. was re-elected to the 


esidency, defeating Horace Greeley. After his second 
term of service, in 1877, G. left the U.S. to travel abroad. 
Upon his arrival in England he was very hospitably re- 
ceived and entertained, the right of citizenship of Lon- 
don and other towns being conferred on him. Complet- 
ing the tour of the world, he returned in 1879. June, 
1880, his name came before the Republican Convention 
as their nominee for President. 
rant, in /nd., a N. E. central co.; area, abt. 420 sq. m. 
River. Mississineway. Cup. Marion.—In Iowa, a twp. of 
Cass co.—A p.-twp. of Cerro Gordo co.—A twp. of Mo- 
nona co.—A p.-twp. of Montgomery co.—In Ky.,a N.co.; 


maive, sternly looking face to face, both prepared| arca, about 200 sq. miles. Rivers. Eagle River, and 
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other smaller streams. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Williamstown. 

Grant, iu Michigan, a post-office of Kent co. 

Grant, in Nebras'a, u post-otlice of Nemaha co. 

Grant, iu New Yor., a post-otlice of Herkimer co. 

Grant, in Oro, a pustoffice of Hardin co. 

Grant, in /eausylcunia, a post-office of Indiana co. 

Grant, in Virginia, a post-office of Grayson co. 

Grant, in Wisconsin, n S. W. co, bordering on Illinois 
and Lowa; area, ubt. 1.224 sọ. m. Rivers, Mississippi, 
Wiscousin, Platte, Grant, Blue, and Fevre rivers. r- 
Juce. diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Lead iu great abun- 
dance. Cap. Lancaster, 

m post-village of the above co., about 12 m. N.N.W. of 
Potosi. 

A post-office of Portage co. 

Grantable, a That muy be conveyed or granted. 

“ The office of the bishop's chancellor was grantable for life.” 
Ayliffc. 

Grantee', n. (Law.) The person to whom a graut or 
conveyance is made ; — opposed to grantor. 

Grant'er, u. One who grants, 

Grant City, iu Jwa, a post-village of Sac co., on Rac- 
coon River, abt. 45 m. S. W. of Fort Dodge. 

Grant City, iu Missouri, a póst-villuge, cap. of Worth 
county. 

Grantham, a city of England, in Lincolnshire, on the 
Witham, 24 m. S. of Lincoln. A statue has been erected 
here to the great Newton, who received in G. the first 
rudiments of education. Pop. of borough, 12,450. 

Grantham, (grant'am,) a parish of Niagara district, 
Upper Canada, on Lake Ontario, abt. 30 m. 8. of Toronto. 

Grant'ham, in New Hampshire, a post-townslip of 
Sullivan co.; pop. abt. 850. 

Grantly Harbor, in Alaska, an arm of Behring 
erate, E. of Port Clarence. It is 10 m. long, by abt. 214 
wide. 

Grantor’, n. (Law.) Tho person who makes a grant; 
one who conveys lands, rents, &c. 

Grant River. in Wisconsin, enters the Mississippi 
River from Grant co. 

Grants burg. in Minois, a post-office of Johnson co. 

Grants’burg, in /ndiana, a post-office of Crawford co. 

Grants'burg, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of 
Burnett co. 

orante Lick, in Kentucky, a post-village of Camp- 
»ell co. 

Grant’s Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Delaware co. 

Grants'ville, in Maryland, a post- village of Alleghany 
co., abt. 25 m. W. of Cumberland. 

Grants'ville, in Missouri, a post-office of Linn co. 

Grants'ville, in /toh, a post-village of Tooele co, 
about 35 m. W. of Salt Lake City. 

Grants'ville, in West Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Calhoun co. 

Grant'ville, in Georgia, a post-village of Coweta co., 
about 52 m. S.W. of Atlanta. 

Grant'ville, in Kansas, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Grant’ ville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Nor- 
folk co., abt. 13 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Grant'ville, in Pnnsylrania, a P O. of Dauphin co. 

Gran'ular, Gran ulnry, a. [From Lat. grunum.] 
Consisting of grains; resembling grains; as, granulary 
bodies, a granular substance. 

Grnan'ularly, adv. In a granular manner. 

Gran‘ulate, v.a. [Fr. granuler, from Lat. granum.| 
To form into grains or small masses; as, to granulate 
gunpowder, 

—To raise into small asperities; to make rough on the 
surface. 

“The gullet... as it were, granulated with a multitude of 
glandules." — Ray. 

v. u. To collect or to be formed into grains; as, beet- 
root grannlutes into sugar. 

Gran'ulate, Grnn'ulated, a. Consisting of, or 
having the form of, grains. 

—Possessing numerous small asperities of surface, 

Granula'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of forming iuto grains, 
as sugar. 

(Surg.) A term applied to the growth of fleshy fibre, 
which springs up iu wounds and ulcers when the pro- 
cess of cure is being effected by the second intention, 
Itis so called from the fact of the flesh springing up in 
separate particles, like grains or granules, Occasion- 
ally, when the system is out of order, and the part weak, 
the granulations spring up with remarkable rapidity ; 
when such is the case they are called watery granula- 
tions, or proud flesh. This excessive and unbealthy ac- 
tivity is easily corrected by a weak solution of blue- 
stone, 

( Metall.) A process resorted to to obtain metals in a 
coarse state of division. The metal is melted in a cru- 
cible, and poured into water from the height of three 
or four feet. 

Granule, (gran'yül,)n. [I. Lat. nulum, dim. of 
Lat. grunum.] A little grain; a small compact particle. 

Granuliferous, a. { granule, and Lat. ] sek to 
beur-] Presenting granulations. 

Grann'liform, a. (granule, and Lat. forma, shape.) 
(in.) Having a granular structure. 

Grnn'ulite, n. ( granule, and Gr. lithos, stone.] (Geol.) 
A granular mixture of feldspar and quartz, as when 
the mica of granite is wanting. 

Gran'ulous, a. [Fr.granuleur.] Full of little grains; 
formed of granular substances. 

Gran'velle, AxsroixE PEnNExor, Cardinal de, a Spanish 
statesman, B. in Besancon, Aug. 20,1517. Educated at Pa- 
dua and Louvain, he early displayed a rare intelligence, 
great powers of application, ambition, and the most pol- 
ished manners. He got himself admitted canon of Liége, 
was named bishop of Arras in 1514, and accompanied 
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his father to the Diets of Worms, and Ratisbon, and the 
Counoil of Trent. After the battle of Mühlberg lie was 
charged with the arrangement of the conditions of peace 
With the Protestants, aud. at the same time captured 
Constance by surprise, On his father's death he suc- 
ceeded him as councillor of state and chancellor of the 
empire. He negotiated the famous treaty of Passau, and, 
in 1553, the marriage of Don Philip (Philip II.) with 
Mary, queen of England. After the abdication of Charles 
V., G. remained with Philip in the Netherlands, aiding 
him in establishing his authority. He negotiated the 
peace of Chateau-Cumbresis, und remained iu the Nether- 
lands as minister of the regent Marguret, duchess of 
Parma. In this post he became, of course, the olject of 
popular odium ; aud, although the king made him arch- 
bishop of Malines, and the Pope creed him a cardinal, 
he was recalled in 1564, and his place supplied by the 
Duke of Alva. 
ment, in the pursuits of literature, and the society of 
Jearned men. In 1570, when Naples was threatened by 
the Turks, he was sent on a mission to Rome, and was 
moon alter appointed viceroy of Naples. His adminis- 
tration, conducted with great ability, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, ended in 1575, when he was recalled to Spain, 
and named president of the Supreme Council of Italy 
and Castile. gned the see of Malines on being 
appointed, in 1584. archbishop of Besançon ; and D. at 
Madrid, Sept. 21, 1586. F. left an immense collection 
of the letters and despatches addressed to him, which 
were saved from destruction by the Abbé Boisot, who 
epent several years in arranging them. They form one 
of the most important sources of the history of the 16th 
century, and have been published at the expense of the 
French govt., uuder the auspices of M. Guizot. 

Granville. or GRENVILLE, the name of a distinguished 
English iil y, the principal of whom are:—Sirn RicH- 
ARD, a military and naval commander, killed in action 
under Sir Thomas Howard, I —Sin Bevin, his grand- 
son, a Royalist, and commander of a troop of horse 
raised at his own expense; killed at the battle of Lans- 
downe, 1643. — Ggosak, Lord Lansdowne, grandson of 
the latter, a poet and courtier, B. 1007, b. 1735. — See 
GRENVILLE, 

Granville, a seaport-town of France, dept. of La 
Manche, 12 m. N.W. of Avranches. Its principal trade 
is in the whale-, cod- and other fisheries, Zop. 17,100. 

Gran'ville, in Minois, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700. 

—A post-village and township of Putnam co.; pop. abt. 
2,309. 


The next five years he passed in retire-| 


Gran'ville. in Indiana, a post-village of Delaware co., 
on the Mississinewa River, abt. 65 m. N.E., of Indian- 
apolis. 

—A village of Tippecanoe co., abt. 9 m. W. by S. of La- 
fayette. 

Gran'ville, in Jwa, a post-village of Mahaska co., 
abt. 16 m. N. N. W. of Oskaloosa, 

Gran’ ville, in Massachusetts, a township of Hampden 
co ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Gran'ville, in Missouri, a post-villaze of Livingston 
co., on Grand River, abt. 120 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

—A post-village of Monroe co., abt. 33 m. W. by S. of 
Hannibal. 

Gran ville, in N. C'irolina, a N. co., bordering on Vir- 
giuin; arza, aht. 750 sq. m. Rirers, Tar River, and nu- 
merous smaller streanis flowing into the Dan and Neuse 
rivers. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Cap. Oxtord. Pop. 
(1880) 31.289. 

Gran'ville, in New York, a post village and township 
of Washington county, about 68 miles N.N.E. of Al- 
any. 

Gran’ville, in Ohio, a post-villaze and township of 
Licking co., abt. 28 m. É.N.E. of Columbus; pop. of 
township abt. 1.282. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Grun ville. in Pennsylvania, a township of Bradford 
€o.; pop. abt, 500. 

—A post-township of Mifflin co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Gran'ville, in ZT a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 60 m by N of Nashville. 

Gran ville, in Vermont, a post-township of Addison 
co.; pop. ubt. 900. 

Granville, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Milwau- 
kee co., abt. 10 m. N.N. W. of Milwaukee, 

Gruan'ville, iu W. V.rginia, n post-village of Monon- 
k „on the Monongalela River, abt. 50 m. S.E. of 

heeling, 

Gran'ville Centre, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Bradford co. 

Granville Corners, in Massachusetts, a post-office 
of Hampden co. 

Gran'ville Summit, in Pennsylvania, a post-vil- 
lage of Bradford co., abt. 30 m. S. of Elmira. 

Grape,n. [Fr.grappe It. grappo, a cluster of grapes; 


L. Lat. grappus; W. grab, a cluster, a grape.) The fruit |: 


of the vine, Vitis rinitera, — See Vitis, See p. 1149. 
(Mil.) See GRAPE SHOT, 
(Furrtery.) A mangy tumor or swelling, formed on the 
leis of a horse. 
(Ordnan: The cascabel of a cannon. 

Grape'land, in Minn sota, a post-village of Faribault 
ch., abt. 27 m. S. of Mankato. 

Grape less, a. Without grapes; as, a grapeless vine; 
wanting in the flavor and essential properties of grapes. 

Grnp'ery. n A building or hot-house used for the 
reaing of grapes, 

Grape-shot, Grape, n. (Mil) A kindof shot used 
against troops advancing in column at a short distance, | 
er in naval warfare, to sweep the decks of an enemy's 
ship at close quarters, It consists of a number of balls 


fastened together, in the form of a short cylinder. The 
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balls vary from half a pound to four pounds in weight, 
according to the calibre of the piece from which they 
nre to be discharged. 
putting the balls into a canvas bag, which was secured 
to an iron plate, equal in diameter to the calibre of the 
gun, and having a piu passing through its centre and 
the bag of shot, about which the balls were secured by 
cord. This gave the shot in some measure the appear- 
ance of a bunch of grapes; whence its name. Theshot 
are now placed betwecn a series of iron plates, the 
whole being kept together by pressure, exerted by a nut 
screwed on to the end of the bolt which passes through 
them. 

Grape’-stone, n. The stone or seed contained in the 
grape. 

A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair can kill.” — Prior. 
Grape'-sagar, n. (Chem.) Same ns GLUCOSE, g. v. 
Grape’-vine, „. The vine which bears grapes. 
Grape'ville, in Pennsylvania, a. post-otlice of West- 

moreland co. 

Graphic, Graphical, (grafik, grif'ik-al)a.. [Fr. 
graphique; Lat. graphicus ; Gr. graphi.os — grapho, to 
write] Relating or belonging to the art of writing, de- 
scribing, or delineating. — Inscribed; written. 

“Works not graphical, or composed of letters," — Browne. 

—Describing with accuracy; well delineated; life-like ; 
as, n grap/ne account of a battle. 

G. granite, (Min.) See GRANITE. 
G. gold, and G. tellurium. (Min.) See SYLVANITE. 

Graphically, vdv. With good delineation; in a 
graphic or picturesque manner, 

“ The civet cat is graphically described by Castellus.“ — Browne. 

Graphite, n. [Fr.; from Gr. graphein, to write.) 
(Mow) The plumbago, à mineral which occurs in pris- 
matie masses with à transverse foliated structure, also 
granular and compact ; lustre metallic. Color iron-black, 
steel-gray. Np. yr. 20891, Comp. Pure carbon with a 
little oxide of iron. mechanically mixed. It is found 
imbedded in granite, gneiss, mica schist, and crystal- 
line limestone. It is sometimes the result of the alter- 
ation of coal by heat; and its common name black lead 
is inappropriate, there being no lead in its composition. 
It is intusible, very dificult of combustion, and when 
mixed with fire-clay is used for the manufacture of cru- 
cibles intended to withstand a high degree of heat. 1t 
undergoes no change in the air, and is used to cover arti- 
cles of iron to prevent rust, and also for lubricating ma- 
chinery. It is used also for the manufacture of pencils, 
either pure or ground up and mixed with cla When 
G. is burned in oxygen, it leaves a residue of yellow ash 
composed chiefly of oxide of iron, It is an abundant 
mineral, eccurring at many places in this country. At 
Sturbridge, Mass., and at Ticonderoga, N. V., itis found 
in large masses and extensively worked. The mines of 
Cumberland, England, are celebrated for its G. 

Graph'itoid, Graphitoid'al, a. | From graphite, 
and Gr, efdos, form.) Partaking of the qualities of, or 
resembling, graphite. 

Graph olite, u. Gr. graphein, to write, and lithos, 
stone.) A kind of writing-slate. 

Graphometer, ce, n. r. graphein, and 
metron, measure.) ( Math.) Seo SEMICIRCLE. 

Graphomet'rienl, a. Relating to a graphometer ; 
taken by a graphometer. 

Graph'oty pe, n. (Arts.) A recently discovered mode 
of producing engravings for working as wood-cuts by 
letterpress, the principal value of which is that it needs 
no engraver to interpret the work of the artist. It is 
said that the cost of graphotypes is about one-tenth that 
of woud-engravings. The process is thus descr 12 A 
layer of prepared chalk is compressed by hydraulic pres- 
sure upon a plate until the surface of the chalk is as 
smooth as a sheet of paper, The artist draws on this 
surface with an ink which has the property of making 
the chalk which it touches harder than the remaining 
surface. A soft brush or a piece of velvet is now rubbed 
over the plate, from which it removes part of the un- 
touched chalk, leaving the inky portion in relief. When 
these lines are considered deep enough, the whole plate 
is saturated with a chemical solution, which hardens 
the chalk. From this, impressions may be taken direct, 
or stercoty pes or electrotypes may be obtiuned as soon 
as the stone is dry. Some graphotypes rival in beauty 
and delicacy the best engravings. 

Grap'nel, Grap'ling. „. Fr. grappin, from Ger. 
gre feu, to gripe. See GRIPE.) GNant.) A sort of small 
anchor with fonr or five flukes or claws, commonly used 
to moor boats or small vessels; hence, by implication, 
anything devised to hold or fasten. 

Grap'ple, v. 4. [Belg. grabbelen; Tt. aggrapare, to 
seize, Irom Goth. greipan, to seize, to gripe. See GRIPE.) 
To seize; to gripe; to lay fast hold on either with the 
hands or with hooks ; — hence, to fasten on earnestly 
and confidently, 

“Virtue meets envy, to grapple with at last," — Waller. 

—v.n. To seiz to contend or struggle in close fight, as 
wrestlers; — henee, to come to close contest with; as, to 
grapple with a difficulty. 

—n. A seizing; close hug in contest; close fight; the 
wrestler's hold or embrace. 

“To the grapple I boarded them." — Shaks. 
(Naut.) A hook or iron instrument by which one ship 
may take fast hold of another, 

Grap'pling,». A laying fast hold of; also, that by 
which anything is seized and held fast. 

Grap pling-irons, n. pl. (.Naut.) Iron instruments 
employed for grappling and taking fast hold of a vessel. 

Grnp'tolites, Grnptoli'tidme, a. [From Gr. gra- 
phrin, to write, and lithos, stone.) (Geol) These fossil 
bodies, which have been found throughout the Silurian 
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deposits, have been placed provisionnlly in the clase 
Polypt. The axis of the polypary is sometimes straight, 
sonietimes. spiral, aud serrated either on one or two 
sides. They occur in argillaceous strata,and it has been 
conjectured on good grounds that they present n more 
generalized structure, nearer to the ideal type of IN 
than the specially differentiated Sertulariaus and Pew 
natulide of the present day. — Brande. 
|Grnptolit'ie, a. Of the nature of graptolites; as, 
graptolitic slate. 
Grap’y,«. Ful of clusters of grapes; full of, or re- 
sembling, grapes. 
Graslitz, a mining town of Bohemia, $8 m. S. of 
Prague; pop. 6,400. 


Grasp, v. a. [High Ger, gripsen, to seize, akin to GRIPE, 
J. r.] To catch; to seize; to lay bold of; to fasten on; 
to take possession of; to scize and hold by claspiug, 
hugging, or embracing with the fingers or arms. 

“I'll grasp my sceptre with my dying baud." — Dryden. 

To grasp at, to endeavor to scize; to catch at. 

* So endless and exorbitant are the desires of men, that they 
will grasp at all." — Swift, 

Grasp, u The gripe or seizure of the hand? possession; 
hold. — Reach of the arms; — hence, figuratively, the 
power of seizing; as, the crown was within his grasp. 
— Capacity of the intellect to comprehend a sulject; as, 
grasp of mind. 

Grasp'able, a. That which may be grasped. 

Grasp'er, n. One who grasps, seizes, catches, or holds. 

Grasping, p. d. Seizing; catching; embracing; 
holding. 

—tGreedy ; avaricious ; sordid; miserly ; as, a grusping dis- 
position, 

Grasp ingly, adv. 
greedily. 

Grass, n. [A. S. gers, gers, græs: Low Ger., D., and Ger. 
gras; Fris, gres ; Swed. gris; Ueb, géresh, product, from 
gérash, to drive or thrust out; Hiud. gras.) Herbage; 
the plant which furins the food of cattle, horses, aud 
other beasts; green fodder, 

(Bot.) One of the grasses or GRAMINACEF, g. v. è 
Grass of Parnassus. (Hot) See PARNASSIA. 

—v.a. To cover with grass or with turf; to furnish with 
grass. 

+To bleach flax on the grass or ground. 

—v.n. To breed grass; to be covered with grass; to be- 
come pasture. (R.) 

Grass, in Indiana, a township of Spencer co.; pop. abt. 
1,600, 

Grass'-eloth, n. ((m.) A name often, althonzh erro- 
neously, given to certain beautiful fabrics manufactured 
in the East from different kinds of fibres, none of which 
are produced by grasses. One of these fabrics is made 
from the fibre of Bahmeria nirea, popularly called 
China-grass; another, also known as Pina Muslin, from 
the fibre of Bromelia Pigna. The kinds of cloth really 
made from the fibre of grasses are extremely coarse. 

Grasse, (raus,) a town of Frauce, cap. of dept. Alpes 
Maritimes, 9 m. from the Mediterranean, and 594 m. S.E. 
of Paris. C. is second only to Paris in its manufactures 
of essences aud. perfumes, made from the roses, orange 
flowers, heliotropes, mint, &c., which, from the mildness 
of the climate, ure must successfully grown in the 
vicinity. Pop. 15,556. 

Grass'-green, d. Green with grass. — Green, like the 
color of grass; as, a grass-green ribbon. 

—n. The hue or color of grass. 

Grass'-grown,a. Covered or overgrown with grass; 
as, A giiss-qrown courtyard, 

Grass Hills, in Aentuchy, a village of Carroll co. 

Grasshopper. n. (Z U..) A genus of orthopterous 
insects, belonging to the family Gryl/ides, but distin- 
guished from the true crickets by the roof-like position 
of the wing-covers, which in the crickets fold horizon- 
tally; while they are distinguished from the locusts by 
the inferior robustness of the body, and the length and 
slenderness of the legs and antennae. There are several 
species, of which the common meadow G. ( Orchelimum 
vulgaris. Harris) may be taken for the type. It is gener- 
ally of a green color, witha brown stripe on the top of the 
head and thorax; it measures at maturity about 34 of 
an in. to the end of the body: the hindermost thighs are 
smooth; there are 2 spines on the middle of the breast; 
and the antennæ extend beyond the end of the hind 
legs. The young G. comes from the egg without wings; 
passing through several moultings, the body increases 
in size and length, and little stump-like wings appear; 
the wings gradually become larger with each change 
of skin, the insect hopping about by means of its mus- 
cular hinge-thighs; after ceasing to grow, the wings 
ure perfect organs of flight, and the G. enters upon its 
short life of activity, song, and reproduction; — the song 
by degrees becomes less, the body shrivels, the legs 
wither, the appetite ceases, and in 3 or 4 weeks the 
whole number is dead. The larvæ remain in the earth 
nll winter, and are hatched in the spring. They are 
voracious as larva, pupa, and perfect insect, and in all 


Ina grasping manner; eagerly; 


these stages they are equally devoured by fowls, espe- 
cially by turkeys. During the daytime the G. are silent, 
and conceal themselves among the leaves of trees; but 
at night they quit their lurking-places, and the joyous 
males begin the tell-tale call with which they enliven 
their silent mates. This proceeds from the friction of 
the taboret frames against each other when the wing- 
covers are opened and slut, and consists of two or three 
distinct notes, almost exactly resembling articulated 
sounds, and corresponding with the number of times 
that the wing-covers are opened and shut; and the notes 
are repeated, at intervals of a few minutes, for hours 


together. Though averse to the exertions of flight, and 
slow in their aérial excursions, particularly when the 
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weather is moist or cool, they are sometimes seen to fly to 

considerable distances. When roughly handled they 

bite sharply, aud when flying they make a particular 
noise with their wings. See LOCUSTARLEE, p. 1909. 

Grasshopper, in Kansas, a township of Atchison co.; 
pop. abt 446. 

Grass hopper Falls, in Kansas, n post-villaze and 
township of Jefferson co., abt. 23 m. S.W. of Atchison ; 
pop. of township abt. 1,200. 

Grass'iness, u. [From grassy.) A grassy state, or one 
abounding with grass. 

Grass Lake, iu Michigan,a post-village and township 
ot Jackson co., on a small lake of the same name, abt. 
65 m. W. of Detroit; pop. ot township abt. 2,600. 

Grass Land, «. ( Agric.) Under this name ure included 
water-meadows, upland pastures, and artificial meadows. 
The first are briefly treated of under IRRIGATION. Upland 
pastures are portions of land on which the natural grasses 
grow spontaucously, varying in quantity and quality 
with the soil and situation. Whena pasture is natural- 
ly rich, the vnly care required is to stock it judiciously, 
to move the cattle frequently from one spot to another, 
and to cate certain. plants which are useless or 
noxious, The urine of the cattle is the mannre which 
chiefly keeps up the fertility of grassland. A poor, 
arid soil is not fitted for grass, nor one which is too wet 
from the abundance of springs and the want of outlet 
for the water, lefects can only be remedied by 
expensive improvements. When an arable field is sown 
with the seeds of grasses and other plants which give 
herbage for cattle, it is called an artificial mead:no. 

Grass'Iand, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Harrison co. 

Grass less, a. Wanting, or without grass. 

Grass Lick, in West Virginia, a post-office of Jackson 
county. 

Grass'-oil, n. (Perfum) A volatile oil of a light straw 
color, obtained by distillation from certain grasses in 
India, of the genus Andropogon, It is fr: it, pungent, 
and stimulating, and is used in perfumery and medicine. 
It belongs to the sume class in chemistry as oil of lemons, | 

Grass’-plot, n. A lawn; a spot of garden-space cov- 
ered with grass; as, “ grass-plots bordered with flowers." 

Temple. 

Grass'-poly, n. (Bot.) See Lrtanum. 

Grass River. in New York, traverses St. Lawrence | 

co., and enters the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis. 

—A post-office of St. Lawrence co. a 

Grass’-tree, u. ( Bot.) See XANTHORRIUEA. 

Grass Valley, in California, a post-town and town- 
ship of Nevada co., abt. 36 m. E. of Marysville; pop. of 
township abt. 5,000, 

Grass'y, a. Covered or abounding with grass: ns, “the | 
grassy turf.” ( Milton.) — Green; greenish; resembling 

. grass. 

Grass'y Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Roanoke 
River from Granville dist, 

—A post-office of Yancey co, 

Grass'y Creek, in New Fork, a village of Rockland 
co., on the Hudson River, abt. 100 m. S. of Albany. 

Grass'y Fork, in /ndiano, a township of Jackson co.; 
pop. abt. 1.200, 

Grate, n. It. grata; Lat. crates. See Crate.) A parti- 
tion or framo-work, mule with a succession of parallel 
or cross bars, having interstices; a kind of lattice-work 
used for protecting doors, windows, &c.; a grating. 

Out at a little grate his eyes he cast."—Dryden, 


—The iron or steel frame and bars for holding coals used 
as fuel for heating apartments, &c. 
Au old-fashioned grate consumes coals, but gives no heat." 
Spectator. 
—v. a. To furnish with grates, as a house; to fasten with 
a lattice-work of cross-bars, as a cellur-cloister. 
Grate, r.a. (Fr. gratter; L. Lat. gratere, from Lat. rado, 
radere, to scratch, to rub.) To rub one thing roughly 
against another; to rub so as to produce a harsh or dis- 
cordant sound; as, to grate the teeth. 
The grating shock of wrathful iron arms." Saks. 


—To wear away in «mall particles, by rubbing with any- 
thing having a rough or granulated surface; as, to grate 
ginger.— To offend by anything harsh or vexatious; to 
fret; to irritate; to mortify; as, a noise grating to the 
ear. 

News, my good lord, from Rome . . grates me.""—Shaka, 

—r.n. To rub hard, so as to injure or offend; to offend 
by importunity or oppression. 

* What peer hath been suboru'd to grate on you? '—Shaks. 


—To make a harsh sound by the attrition of rough bodies; 
as, a grating wheel. 

Grated, u. Supplied or furnished with a grate or grat- 
ing; us, a grated cell. 

Grate'ful, z. From Lat. gratis. See Grace.) Pleasing: 
acceptable; agreeablo; gratifying; delightful; delicious; 
affording ease, pleasure, or relief; as, a grateful bever- 
age. grateful sleep. —Thankful; having a due sense of 
benefits; appreciative of kindness received: well dis- 
posed toward one by whom a favor has been conferred ; 
willing to acknowledge and repay a boon or benefit; as, 
a grateful heart, 

Grate'fully, adv. With a due sense of benefits or 
favors; in a manner that disposes to kindness, in return 
for favors; thankfully ; in a grateful manner. 

The lover's toil she gracefully repaid." — Granville. 


Srate'fulness, n. Gratitude; thankfulness; quality 
of being grateful. 

—Quality of being agreeable or pleasant to the mind or to 
the taste. 

Grater, n. The person who, or thing which grates; 
specifically. a utensil with a rough, granulated, or in- 
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cles of a body or substance; as, “rough as nutmeg- 
graters," — A. Hill. 
Grau'tinn, (Augustus Gratianus) emperor of Rome, eld- 
est son of. Valentinian I., by his first wife Severa, B. in 
Pannonia 359 A. D., was elected by his father to the rank 
of Augustus, 367. Ou the death of Valentiniun, 375, 
the troops. elevated 6, to the throne, giving him at the 
same time as a colleague his half-brother Valentinian 
II. Ganl, Spain, and Britain fell to Gos share; and as 
his brother was only four years old, C. is supposed by 
many authorities to have been the monarch de facto of 
the rest of the Western Eiipire, fixing his residence at 
Treviri (now Zreres).. During the first part of his reign, 
a fierce warfare was carried on against the tribes who 
possessed the Danubian provinces and lHiyricum ; aud 
he was on the point of marching into Th to assist 
his uncle Valens against the Goths, when he was sud- 
denly called upon to defend his dominions against the 
Lentienses, a tribe of the Alemanni, After tho invaders 
had been defeated, G. advanced towards the Eastern 
Einpire, but while on the way lie learned that his uncle 
Valens had been defeated and killed by the Goths near 
Adrianople, 378. The sovereignty of the Eastern Ein— 
pire then devolved upon G., but feeling his inadequacy 
to the tusk of ruling the whole empire, he recalled The- 
odosius from Spain, and appointed him his colleague, 
379. G. possessed some admirable virtues: he was pious, 
chaste, and temperate; his understanding was well cul- 
tivate though not strong, and his eloquence at $ 
tive; but his fondness for frivolous amnsements and 
unworthy associates excited the contempt of the army, 
so that when Maximns was proclaimed emperor by the 
legions in Britain, crowda of the disaffected flocked to 
his standard. G. was defeated by him near Paris, and 
afterwards fled to Lyons, where lie was overtaken and 
killed 
Graticula'tion, ». Fr., from Lat. craticula.) The 
apportionment of a design into squares, for reducing it 
to smaller dimensions, 
Gratifien'tion, u. [Fr., from Lat. gra/rficatio.] Act 
of pleasing or gratifying the mind, taste, or appetite ; ns, 
gratification of the palate, — That which affords or pro- 
Motes ease, pleasure, or enjoyment; satisfaction; frui- 
tion: delight. 
—Reward; recompense: honorarium. 
Grat ified, p.a. Pleased; indulged or humored agree- 
ably to desire, 

“A palled appetite must be gratified with sauces." — Tatler. 


Grnat'ifier, n. One who, or that which, indulges or 

gratifies. 

Grat'ify, v.a. [Fr. gratifier ; Lat. gratificor— gratus, 

and fario, to make.] To oblige: to do a favor to; to give 

pleasure to; to indulge; to de it; to humor; to sat- 
isfy; to soothe; to afford gratification; as, to gratify 
one’s taste or appetite. 

For who would die to gratify a foe? "— Dryden. 

—To requite; to recompense; as, I gratified him for his 
trouble. 

Grating, n. [See GRATE] A harsh or jarring sound 
or friction, 

—A grate. See GRATE. 

—pl. (Naut.) Open, intersticed covers, of lattice-work 
form, placed over a ship's hatchways. 

Grat ingly, adr. Harshly; offensively; in a manner 
to jar, tret, or irritate. 

Gratiola, (grd-te-/la,) n. (Bot.) The Hedge-hyssop, 
a genns of plants, order Scrophulariacer, having a 5- 
partite calyx, the upper lip of the corolla bifid, the 
lower trifid, only two stamens fertile, and the authers 
pendulous. G. officinalis, a European species, is ex- 
tremely bitter, acts violently as a purgative, diuretic, 
and emetic, and in overdoses is an acrid poison. It is 
administered in cases of worms, jaundice, dropsy, scro- 
fula, mania, and venereal diseases; but requires to be 
used with caution. It was formerly so highly esteemed 
as a medicine, that the name of Gratia Dei (Grace of 
God) was given to it, and for the same reason it is known 
in France as Herbe au Pauvre Homme (Poor Man's Herb). 
It is said to be the basis of the famous gout medicine 
called Eau medicinale. — G. Peruviana, u South-Ameri- 
can species, and G. Virginica, a native of this country, 
have somewhat similar properties, which are supposed to 
depend upon a bitter resinons principle called Gratioline, 

Gratiot, (jgra'she-ot in Michigan, u X. central co. ; area, 
about 650 sq.m. divers. Pine and Maple rivers, and 
Salt and Beaver-dam creeks, Surface, undulating; soi, 
fertile. Cap. Ithaca, A 

Gratiot, in Ohio, a post-office of Licking co. 

—A viliage of Muskingum co., abt. 42 m. E. of Columbus, 

Gratiot, in Wiconsi», a post-villuge and township of 
Lafayette con on the Pekatonica River, abt, 28 m. E. N. E. 
of a; pop. of township, abt. 1,600, 

Gra'tis, odr. (Lat. from gratia, favor.) Without charge, 
fee, or recompense ; freely; for nothing; gratuitously ; 
as, advice gratis, 

Gra'tis, in Ohio, a post-township of Preble co.; pop. 
About 3,000, 

Gratitude, n. In L. Lat. gratituda — gratus, grate- 
ful, thankful] Quality of being grateful; an emotion 
of the heart, excited by a favor or benefit received; a 
sentiment of kindness or good-will towards a benefactor ; 
thankfulness, 

“The gratitude of place-expectants is a lively sense of future 
favors." —Sir R. Walpole. 

Gratitude, in New Jersey. a post-office of Sussex co. 

Grn'try. AUGUSTE Josepu ALPHONSE a French theolo- 
gian and orator, n. at. Lille, 18 He studied mathemat- 
ics; was admitted to the École Polytechnique in 182 
entered the ecclesiastical profession; was appointed di- 


dented surface, for grating, or rubbing off small parti- 


rector of the College of Stanislas in 1841, and Almoner 
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to the École Normale Supérieure in 1846, The publica- 
tion of the third volume of the Histoire de U Ecole d' A- 
lérandrie, by M. Vacherot, then director of studies at 
the school, led to à discussion between them, which ter- 
minated in the resignation of M. Vacherot in 1851. The 
Abbé G. quitted the Normal School in 1851 in order to 
devote himself, with the Abbé Petetot, to the recon- 
struction of the Oratorians of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and was appointed professor of evangelical mo- 
rality at the Sorbonne, 1563. In addition to his Lettres 
et Repliques à M. Vacherot, G. published, in 1506-7, a 
course of philosophy in three parts, under the following 
titles: — De la Connaissance de Dieu, Logique, und De la 
Connaissance de CAme; La Philosephie du Credo, in 
1861; Les Sources, in 186 Commentaire sur U Eran- 
gile de Saint Matthieu, in 1863; Jésus Christ, Réponse à 
M. Renan, und Les Sophistes et la Critique, in 1564. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1807. D. 1872. 

Grattan, HrNkY, a distinguished Irish statesman and 
orator, B. in Dublin, 1750, graduated at Trinity Coll., and 
went to London to study and practise the law. In 1772 
he was called to the bar in his native country, and three 
years after entered the Irish House of Conimons, where 
his brilliant eloquenceand energetic bearing soon raised 
him to distinction as a gifted speaker, and won for him 
the deep veneration of his countrymen, It was not, 
however, till 1750, that he made that celebrated motion 
and speech, that nearly intoxicated the Irish nation, 
and made his name a household-word. In that year, 
the British Parliament having attempted to frame laws 
for the sister country, to the humiliation of the Trish 
Parliament and Executive, G. moved the resolution, 
which the House immediately seconded, “That the 
King's most excellent Majesty, and the Irish House of 
Lords, and Commons, are the only competent powers to 
make laws to govern Ireland.” So enthusiastic was the 
national feeling on this occasion, that he was voted the 
sum of $300,000, Of this, however, G. refused to accept 
more than $250,000, On the union of the two crowns, 
at the opening of this century, G. took his seat in the 
Imperial Parliament, first for Malton, and afterwards 
for Dublin; but, like mostof these great orators, the 
change from College Green to St. Stephen's seemed fatal 
alike to his eloquence, his prestige, and his power. G. 
was gentle in his manners, fervid and ornate in his elo- 
quence, a discriminating statesman, an incorruptible 
patriot, and a most estimable man. D. 1820. 

Grat'tan, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co.; 
pop. abt. 1,127. 

Gratu'itous, a. [Lat. gratuitus, from gratia, favor.] 
That which is done out of favor or kindness, without 
recompense or reward; free; voluntary ; not demanded 
by justice; granted without claim, merit, or require- 
ment; as, a gratuitous service. — Asserted or taken 
without proof; uncalled for by events or circumstances ; 
adopted without substantial grounds or reason; as, a 
gratuitous assumption. 

Gratu'itously. adv. Freely; voluntarily; without 
claim or merit; without an equivalent or compensation; 
without proof. 

Gratu'itousness, n. 
tuitous. 

Gratu'ity, n. [Fr. gratuité; L. Lat. gratuitas, from 
Lat. gratus,] A free gift; a present; a donation; that 
which is given without a compensation or equivalent; 
something given in return for a favor; an acknowledg- 
ment; as, he dismissed him with a small gratuity. 

Grnt'ulate, r.a. (Lat. gratulor, gratulatus. from gra- 
tus.) To express joy or pleasure, as to a person on ac- 
count of his success, or tlie reception of some good; to 
congratulate; to felicitate; to salute with declarations 
of delight. 

“ I gratulate at least my native clime."— Dryden. 
Grat'ulate, a. Deserving gratulation, joy, or pleasure. 
|Gratula'tion, n. [Lat. gratulatioe.] A manifestation 

of joy; an address or expression of felicitation to a 
person, on account of some good received by him ; con- 
gratulation. 

“ Our gratulations flow in streams unbounded."— Carey. 
Grat'ulatory,a. (Sp.grutulatario.] Congratulatory ; 

expressing felicitation. 

—n. An address expressive of joy or congratulation. 

Gratz, a town of Austria, in Styria, on both sides of 
the Mur, a tributary of the Drave, R9 m. S. W. of Vienna; 
Lat. 4.5 4' N., Lon. 159 26" E. Manuf, Cotton, woollen, 
and silk fabrica, leather, iron, steel, and rosoglio. The 
most striking edifices in the city are, a mausoleum 
erected to the Emperor Ferdinand II., and the Johan- 
neum, founded by the Archduke John in 1812, to en- 
courage arts and manufs. in Styria P. (1550) 97,720. 

Gratz, in Kentucky, a post-office of Owen co. 

| Gratz, or Gratz’towy, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 

of Dauphin co., abt. 48 m. N. by E. of Harrisburg. 

Graudenz’, a fortified town of Prussia, prov. of West 

Prussia, on the Vistula, 60 m. S.E. of Dantzig. Manuf. 

Tobacco. carriages, beer, cotton and woollen cloths, and 

it has also a considerable trade in grain and other pro- 

„ Pop. 14,062. 

‘lite, n. (in.) Same as TECTICITE, 7. v. 
'Grauwacke, (grou'iake,) n. ( Geol.) See GRAYWACKR. 
Grave, « final syllable in the names of certain places, 

from A. S. grüf, grove. It also denotes a ruler (Ger. 
graf, count, Du. graaf), and is chiefly used in compo- 
sition, as landgrare, margrare, burggrave, &c. 
Grave, v.a. (imp. GRAVED; pp. GRAVEN, or GRAVED.] 
A. S. grafan: Ger. graben: Dan. grave; Swed. grafwa ; 
r. graver; Sp. grabar; Gr. graphd, grave: allied to 
Ar. Lafar.) To carve or cut letters or figures, as on 
stone or other hard substance, with a chisel or edged 
tool; to engrave, 
“ Cornice with bossy sculptures graven."— Milton. 


State or quality of being gra- 
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To carve; to form or shape by cutting with a chisel. 
(Mus.) To render grave, a8 a tote or note. 
. pl. grieben, the dregs of melted tallow or 
at.] (Naut.) To cleanse or bream a ship's bottom, 
and pay it over with hot pitch; for which purpose the 
dregs of melted tallow or fat were formerly used. 

—v. n. To carve; to inscribe or delincate on hard sub- 
stances ; to practise the art of engraving. 

“Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it.” 
Exod. xxviii. 36. 

Grave, n. [A. S. graf; D. graf; Ger. grab; Dan. grav ; 
Icel. gröf, formed from A.S. gra fan, to dig. or its equiv- 
alents in the kindred tongues.) The ditch, pit, or ex- 
cavated place in which a dead human body is deposited; 
a place of sepulture for the corpse of a human being; 
a sepnlchre; a tomb; a mausoleum; any place for in- 
terment of the dead. 

Without a grave, unkuell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown."— Byron. 

—Figuratively, the end of life; death; destruction. 

“The paths of glory lead but to the yrave."— Gray. 
—pl. Greaves. The sediment or waste of melted tallow. 
(Law.) The violation of a grave, by taking up the dead 
body or stealing the coffin or g clothes, is a misde- 
meanor at common law, and has been made the subject 
of statutory enactment in some of the U. States. 

Grave,a. [Fr., Span,, and Ital.; Lat. gravis; allied to 
Sansk. guru, heavy. The Lat. is by change of letters 
for garvis.| Important; momentous; thoughtful ; seri- 
ous; weighty ;—used in reference to character, influ- 
ence, relations, &c.; as, a grave demeanor, a grave sub- 
ject. 

: Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors."— Shaks. 

—Solemn; staid; formal; sober; plain; sedate; not light, 
gay. showy, or tawd as, a grave color. 

(Mus.) Low in pitch; not acute; deep. 
Grace accent. ( Pros.) See ACCENT. 

Grave Creek, in W. Virginia, a village, cap. of Mar- 
shall co., on the Ohio River, abt. 12 m. below Wheeling 
The village is pleasantly built upon a tongue of Lund 
abt. 1 m. in width, formed by the junction of the Big 
and Little Grave creeks, and is divided into two distinct 
villages which aro called Elizabethtown and Mounds- 
ville, the former of which is the seat of justice. The 
latter receives its name from the Mammoth Mound in 
the vicinity, which is one of the largest artificial mounds 
in the United States. Total pop.of both villages abt. 0. 

Grnve'-clothes, n. pl. Tho clothes or dress in which 
the dead are interred, 

Grave -digger, n. 
the dead 

Grave'do, n. [From Lat. gravis, heavy.] ( Med.) A sense 
of cold, and oppression in the head; catarrh; coryza, 

Gravel, n. [Fr. gravelle or grave; Lat. gravela, a 
small stone, grarella, sand; probably corrupted from 
Lat. glarea, gravel.] The name given to aggregations of 
water-worn and rounded fragments of rocks, varying in 
size from a pea to a hen's egg. When the fragments 
are smaller, the deposit is sand; when larger, it is called 
shingies.—Siall stones or fragments of stone, or very 
small pebbles, larger than particles of sand, but often 
mixed with them, and found in sabulons soils. 

(,.) See URINARY ORGANS, ( DISEASES OF.) 

—v. a. To cover or pave with gravel; as, to gravel a gar- 
den-walk, 

—To stick in the sand ;—hence, to clog; to embarrass; to 
check; to stop; to confuse; to puzzle. 
“Mat, who was here a little gravei! d, 

Toss'd up his nose, aud would have cavlll'd. 


One who digs graves for interring 


Prior. 


—To hurt the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged under the 
shoe. 
Grave' less, a. Wanting a grave; unburied. 
“My brave Egyptians all,... lie graveless."—Shuka. 


Grav’el Hill, in New Jersey. See BratrnsTowN, 

Grav'el Hill, in Virginia, u P. O. of Buckingham co. 

Gravelines, (grav-lren'.) a fortified seaport of France, 
dep. Nord, at the mouth of the Aa, 12 m. S. W. of Dun- 
kerque. Munf. Liquors, with a considerable trade in 
fish aud timber. Under Louis XIV. it was fortified by 
Vauban, but the harbor has become useless through 
neglect. Pup. 7,000 

Grav'elliness, ». State or condition of being gravelly. 

Gravelly, a. Full of gravel; abounding with gravel; 
consisting of gravel; as, a gravelly soil. 

Gravelly Landing, iu New Jersey. See Port Re- 
PUBLIC. 

Gravelotte. See page 1151. 

Gruvel-pit. u. A pit from which gravel is dug. 

Gravel Run Mills, iu JMaryland, a post-office of 
Baltimore co 

Gravel Spring, in Virginia, a P. O. of Frederick co. 

Grav’el-walk, (-wavk,) n. A walk, path, or alley 
paved or covered witli gra 

Grnve'ly.a. Soberly: seriously; thoughtfnlly: in a 
grave, staid, solemu manner: without levity or mirth. 

Gravemen'te, adr. It.] ( Mus.) With a depressed 
tone; solemnly.— Webster, 

Grave mess, n. Quality of being grave: serionsness; 
staidness; sobriety of behavior; solemnity; gravity of 
manners or discourse. 

Grave'olence, n. 
smell. (R.) 

Grave'olent, a. 
tionable smell. 

Grnav'er, n. One who carves or engraves: one who in- 
scribes letters or designs on stone, wood, &c.; n sculptor, 

—An engraver's burin, or square piece of steel fixed in a 
handle, and bevelled diagonally at the end.—An instru- 
ment used for turning iron, after it has been roughed 
out by the heel-tool.” 

Grav'ery,n. Process or operation of graving or carving. 


Rancidity; a strong, offensive 


Strong-scented; having an objec- 
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Graves, in Kentucky, a S. W. co., bordering on Tennes- 
see; area, abt, 600 sq. m. Rivers. Mayfield s Creek, and 
other smaller streams. Surface, generally level; soil, 
generally productive. Cup. Mayfield. Zup. abt. 16,000. 

Graves City, in Kentucky, a villuge of Graves co. 

Gravesend’, a town nnd seaport or Kent, Euglaud, on 
the right bank of the Thames; 33 m. W. N. W. of Canter- 
bury, and 24 K. S. E. of London. Manuf, Rope-making 
and ship-building. 7%. 21,265. 

Gravesend’, in New York, a post-township of King's 
county, bordering ou the Atlantic Ocean; pop. about 
1,256. 

Graves’ Ferry, in Kentucky, a village of Ohio co. 

Graves’ Moun'tain, iu Georgiu, a conical peak of 
Lincoln co. 

Grave’-stone,n. A stone laid over a grave, or erected 
near it, us a monument. 

Graves'ville, in New York, a post-village of Herki- 
mer co., abt. 8 ni. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Gravesville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Calumet 
co., abt. 75 in. N. by W. of Milwaukee. 

Grave-yard. u. An inclosure tor the interment of 
the dead; a church-yard; a cemetery. 

Graviie, a. Belonging to, or inducing, gravitation; as, 
gravic attraction, (k.) 

Grav'id, a. [Lat. gravidus, from gravis, heavy.] Preg- 
nant; being with child; enceinte. 

Grav'igrade, n. [Lat. gravis, heavy, and gradus, step] | 
(Zoél.) The name applied by Blaiuville to heavy-paced 
mammalia, as the elephant, &c. 

Gravim'eter, ». (Lat. gravis, heavy, and Gr. metron, | 

we.) (IV.) An instrument for ascertaining the 

gravity of both liquid and solid bodies, 

Gravina, (gra-ve'na,) a manufacturing town in the 
S. of Italy, on a stream of the sume name, in the prov. 
of Bari, 37 m. S.W. of Bari city ; pop. 12,100. 

Gravina, (gra-vec'na,) in Alaska, a harbor on the S. 
coast, Lat 60° 44^ N., Lon. 145° 4% W. 

Grav’ing, n. Act of cutting letters or figures on hard 
substance That which is graved; carved work.—1m- 
pression; imprint; sensible effect, as upon the mind or 
teclings. 

(QNaut.) The act of breaming a ship's bottom, and 
paying it over with pitch, 

Graving-dock, . A dry dock in which ships are 
placed for the purpose of having their bottoms surveyed, 
breamed, payed, and caulked. See Dock. 

Grav'itnte, v. n. L. Lat. gravito, gravitatum; Fr. 
graviter; Lat. gravitas—graris, heavy.) To be attracted, 
us when one body tends toward another, accordiug to 
the law of gravitation; to tend toward the centre. 

Gravita'tion, n. [Fr.] ( Physics.) A term often used 
synonymously with gravity, to denote that mutual ten- 
dency which all bodies in nature bave to approach each 
other, with forces which are directly as their masses, and 
inversely preportional to the squares of their distances. 
That every particle of matter in the universe has a dis- 
position to press towards, and, if not opposed, to approach 
to every other, is a fact of which we derive the knowledge 


partly from our constant experience of what takes place 
at the earth’s surface, and partly by reasoning from the 
observed motions of the celestial bodies. This mutual 
tendency of all the particles of matter to each other is 
called the attraction of gravitation. In reference to any 
parti of matter, the aggregate at- 
traction of all les is usually called simply its 


of the earth. The direction of their motion may be 
ascertained by a plumb-line; and it is found to be always 
perpendicular to the level surface of the earth — that is, 
to the surface of stagnant water. But the earth is very 
nearly spherical, and a line perpendicular to the surface 
of a sphere must pass through its centre: hence the di- 
rection of a body moving in consequence of the force of 
terrestrial gravity is towards the centre of the earth, 
And this is the direction in which it must move if the 
force of gravity is the resultant of the attraction of all 
the particles of terrestrial matter on the falling body; 
for it has been demonstrated by Newton that a spher 
attracts an exterior body in the same manner as if ull 
its matter were condensed into a single point at its cen- 
tre. As bodies when left without support fall from all 
heights to which they may be carried. it may be inferred 
that gravity actson them during the whole time of their 
descent, and is therefore a uniformly accelerating force. 
This might also be inferred from the fact, which is easily 
rendered tenable, that bodies which fall from a greater 
height arrive at the earth with a greater velocity. But 
Galileo was the first who proved, by experiments, that 
the acceleration of falling bodies is uniform, and that 
the spaces through which they descend are consequently 
us the squares of the time of descent. The best method 
of showing, experimentally, that gravity is a uniformly 
accelerating force is by means of AfficoeTs machine, 
the description and figure of which are given under the 
word ATrwoop. ‘Terrestrial gravity acts equally on all 
bodies, that is to suy, impresses on all of them an equal 
quantity of motion, whatever their nature may be. This 
property of gravity was also demonstrated by Galileo. 
In different hollow spheres, of equal weight and diam- 
eter, he enclosed equal weights of different substances: 
the spheres were suspended by strings of equal length, 
and made to vibrate in very small ares, when it was 
found that the time of oscillation was the same in all of 
them. Common experience would seem to be at variance 
with this result. Light bodies, as feathers, paper, &c., 
fall slowly and irregularly; and some substances, as 


smoke, vapors, KG, even ascend, But this, as is well 
known, arises from the buoyancy of the atmosphere. Iu 


the exhausted receiver of an air-pump a piece of gold 
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and a feather fall with the same speed, and strike the 
bottom at the sume time. — Having ascertained the law 
accordiug to which gravity acts on bodies ut the surface 
of the earth, the next question is to determine its also- 
lute iutensity, or tlie velocity which it communicates to 
a body falling freely iu u given time. On account of the 
rapidity of the descent of heavy bodies, this cannot be 
done by direct experiment; nor could Attwood's ma- 
chine be employed for the purpose with sufficient cer- 
tainty. The only mode by which an accurate result 
cau be obtained is by measuring the length of a pendu- 
lum which makes a given number of oscillations in a 
given time. From experiments made with the greatest 
care, it appears that the extreme amount of the varia- 
tion of the gravitating force betweeu the equator and 
the poles is one part in 194 of the whole quantity; that 
is to say, any body which at the equator weighs 194 Ils., 
if transported to the pole would weigh 195 Ibs. The dif- 
ference of gravitation, therefore, at the equator and the 
poles, is expressed by the traction i . Now it has 
been demonstrated by Newton that the ratio of the cen- 
trifugal force at the equator to gravitation there is 2 lg 
This is considerably smaller thun the fraction 11r. put 
the difference, which is g, arises from the oblate fig- 


nre of the earth, in consequence of which a bodx placed 
nt the pole is at a less distance from the centre than one 
at tlie equator, und is therefore attracted more than it 
would be at the equator, even if the earth stood still, 
and there be consequently no centrifugal force. From 
this it may be readily understood that the variation of 
the intensity of gravity, or, in other words, the figure 
of the earth, may be deduced from the number of oscil- 
lations of the pendulums of the sume construction would 
perform in 24 hours in places situated under different 
latitudes; or it might also be determined from a com- 
parison of the different lengths which must be given to 
a pendulum in order that it may perform in every place 
the same number of oscillations in a given time. —Uni- 
versal Gravitation, Although Kepler made some shrewd 
guesses at the motions of the plunets and the causes of 
tides and other similar phenomena. it is to Sir Isaac 
Newton that we are indebted for the principles and ap- 
plications of universal gravitution, and through it, by 
means of pure geometry, we are able to possess the cor 
rect information that we have with regard to the move- 
ments of thé earth, sun, and moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. The first rule is one which is very comprehen- 
sive, and which gives a good idea of the whole basis of 
the science; it is, that the attraction of one body upon 
another body does not depend upon the mass of the body 
which is attracted, but is the same whatever be the mass 
of the body so attracted, provided that the distances be 
the same. For instance, the planet Jupiter attracts the 
sun, and also attracts the earth: but although the snn’s 
mass is 200,000 times that of the earth, yet the attraction 
of Jupiter on the earth is exactly equal to his attraction 
of the sun, because the earth and sum are equally distant 
from Jupiter. One of the simplest illustrations of this 
force is that of throwing a stone in a straight or hori- 
zontal plane, when the stone's course will be evolved in 
a curve, and the stone at length will drop to the ground. 
The flights of shot und shell are likewise illustrative 
of the same rule, (See GUNNERY.) Newton, before ap- 
plying his theory of universal gravitation, songlit for a 
law by which he conld regulate the diminishing inten- 
sity of tlie same, and, after several experiments and cal- 
culations, he laid down the rule that the force of gravity 
diminishes exactly as the square of the distance in- 
creases, or, in other words, that the attractive force of 
the earth at the distance of the moon must be as much 
less than itis at the surface of the earth, as the square 
of the radius of the earth is less than the square of the 
moon's distance from the earth. Newton also found, 
that since the true diameter of the moon is to the true 
diameter of the earth us 100 is to 365, the mass of matter 
in the moon is to the muss of matter in the earth in the 
proportion of 1 to 39,758; nud also that the accelerative 
gravity on the surface of the moon i» to the accelerative 
gravity on the surface of the earth, us 1 is to 3, or is just 
Laofthat of the earth. He also proved that bodies mov- 
ing under an attractive force which diminishes accord- 
ing to the inverse square of the distance, must describe 
conic sections, having a focus at the centre of force; and 
also that they must conform to the laws of motion which 
Kepler discovered to belong to the planetary orbs. New- 
ton likewise was successful in determining that most of 
the inequalities of the inoon and the planets are conse- 
quences of the mutual gravitation of the different bodies 
which compose the various systems npon each other; 
and in addition, that the same incomprehensible power 
not only regulates the motions of the different planets 
and satellites, but also causes the precession of the eqni- 
noxes, produces the tidal action, and determines the 
figure of the earth. Gravitation, as applied to the celes- 
tial bodies, when we consider its eflects, enables us to 
form many conclusions as to its nature, mode of action, 
and influence. We see that gravity is a force which is 
transmitted from body to body instantaneously, and not 
successively; for were we able to measure its transmis 
sion, that is, if we consider it in the light of being trans- 
mitted successively, we would find that the secular 
variation of the mean lunar motion would be sensibly 
affected. If we consider the question whether gravity 
is affected by the density of the bodies through which 
it has to pass in order to attract other bodies, we would 
be forced to agree with Laplace, that it is of so subtile 
and all-powerful a matter, or force, that not even the 
densest bodies in the universe can offer any obstacle to 
its free passage, or retard its effects on the body to be 
acted upon. In concluding this subject, it may be said 
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that if the earth's flattening at each of its poles were 
greater or less than 1-300th of its diameter, then the ef- 
fect of this alteration on the moon would, in changing 
the position of its fundamental plane, thus produce an 
inequality in the longitude greater or less than 8", by 
which the moon is sometimes before or behind her mean 
place. And, consequently, the deduction can be drawn, 
that by observing the moon, theoblateness of the eurth 
can be discovered. As this theory has been found to be 
true and just in its foundation, it is one of the most 
strikiug testimonies of the correctness of Newton's laws 
of universal gravitation. 

Grav'itntive, a. Tending to gravitate or be attracted 
toward a centre. 

Gravity, n. [Fr. gravité; Lat. avitas — gravis, 
heavy, weighty.| Seriousuess; sobriety of manners; 
staidness of disposition; solemnity of deportment or 
character. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renowned." — Dryden. 

—Weight; relative importance; force of circumstance; 
enormity; us, according to the gravity of the cause. 

(Mus.) Lowness of note; depth of sound ;—correlative 
to acuteness, 

Gravity, (Centre of.) (Physics ) The centre of gravity 
ofa body isa point such that the force of gravity nct- 
ing upon the part of the body on one side of this point 
always balances the force of gravity acting upon the 
part on the opposite side, no matter how the body may 
be placed. The centre of gravity is not always in the 
body itself; thus, if a straight strip of metal or wood be 
fastened to the sides of a ring so as to pass through its 
centre, it will be found that the ring will rest in any 
positiou when the centre is supported, and that it will 
not thus remain at rest on any other point. The centre 
of gravity, then, of a ring which is exactly alike through- 
out its whole extent is at the centre of the riug. If one 
part of the ring is heavier 
than the other, the centre 
of gravity will be found to 
be between the centre and 
the heavier part. When two 
balls of the sume weight are 
connected by a straight rod 
(Fig. 1191), the centre of 
gravity will be fouud to be 
at the centre of the rod. If 
one ball be twice as heavy ; 
as the other, the centre of Fig. 1191. 
pravity will be in the rod at a point twice as near the 

eavier bail as the lighter ball. If the heavier ball be 

three times the weight of the lighter ball, the centre of 
gravity will be thrice as near this ball as the other. If 
the balls are connected by a curved rod, the centre of 

avity will no longer be in the rod, but in a straight 

ine which joing the balls. Its distance from the balls 

will be as explained above. — When a body is at rest, it 
is snid to be in equilibrium. When it is at vest in such 
a position that on being slightly disturbed it again re- 
turns to this position, it is said to he in stable equili- 
brium. When it is at rest in such a position that on 
being slightly disturbed it seeks a new position of rest, 
it is said to be in unstable equilibrium. When a body 
remains at rest equally well in any position, it is said to 


be in indifferent equilibrium. — In every case it will be! 


found that the centre of gravity of a body seeks the 
lowest position that it can take. Hence, when a body is 
so situited that its centre of 
vity is raised by tipping it 
n any direction, it is in stable 
equilibrium; when any dis- 
turbance of the body tends to 
lower its centre of gravity, it 
is in unstable equilibrium ; 
when, on being disturbed, its 
centre of gravity neither rises 
nor falls, it is in indifferent 
equilibrium. The broader the 
base of a body is compared 
with its height, the more stu- 
ble is its equilibrium. If, how- 
ever, the body is not upright, 
it may be in unstable equili- 
brium, even when the base is 
broad. On the other hand. a 
body may be in stable equili- 
brium even when the base is 
very narrow. Thus the imago 
in Fig. 1192 is balanced on its 
toe by means of the two henvy 
balla beneath, because tliese 
balls bring the centre of 
gravity below the point of 
support. — When a body is sus- 
pended by a string, and allowed to find its position of 
rest, the centre of gravity is in the line of continnation 
of the string. In every kind of machinery this impor- 
tant law, by which the centre of gravity always tends to 
assume the lowest place, is kept constantly in view in 
arranging the weight of different parts of a machine or 
engine. 
Grarity, (< 


Fig. 1192. 


cific.) See SrEcIFIO GRAVITY. 

in d E n. [Ger. griebe, crispy remains of melted fat, 
&c.; Low Sax. greve; Swed. grefwar.] The fat and 
juicy matter that diips from flesh in roasting, or when 
baked or boiled, serving as a sance or dressing for the 
meat when served nt table; as, gravy soup. 

Gray, Grey, a. [A. S. greg; Ger. grau : Dan. graa ; 
D. grauw ; Swed. gra; Gr. geraios, old,— gèrōn, an old 
man.] Having the color of the hair of an nged person ; 
hoary; hence, white with a mixture of black, or a dark 
mixed color; ash-colored; resembling the combined 


— 
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color of pepper and salt; as, a gray-headed man, gray 
My hair is gray, but not with years." — Byron. 

Mature; old; venerable; as, gray in experience. 

—n. A gray tint or color; a mixed hue of white and 
black; the color which is nearest iu relation to black. — 
cinerous colors, faint in hue; whence we have blue-grays, 
olive-gruys, green-grays, purple-grays, and grays of all 
grays, the predominance of such hues carrying the com- 
pounds into the classes of brown and maroon. 

Oer Blenheim's field he rode that day 
A blood-horse, — n proud, arching gray.""—Jloyd. 

Gray, 

N. V., in 15:0,and graduated at Fairfield College in 1831. 
After a short time spent in the practice of medicine, he 
study of botany. Iu 1834 he received the appointment of 
botanist of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition; but the 
post. In 1842, Dr. G. became Professor of Nat. History 
at Cambridge, Mass. In addition to his lectures at New 
enlarged into the Botanical Tert-book; and iu 1835 
commenced, with Dr. Torrey, The Flora of North 
Jor the Northern United Slates, and the first vol. ot the 
Genera Boreali-Americana Illustrata, and afterwards 
ditim under Giptun Willes. In 1874 he was chosen one 
of the regents of the Smithsonian Institute, aud iu 1878 
responding member, 

Gray, Georce RongRr, an English naturalist, senior 
Museum, n. 1808, is the author of a large and important 
illustrated work, the Genera of Birds, published in 1849, 
ready index to the whole subject of ornithology.” Mr. 
G. has been also an extensive contributor to the lead- 

Gray, Jous EDWARD, r. n. &, brother of the above, n. 
1500, is the head of the zoólogical dept. of the British 
of Europe. He is esteem one of the first naturalists 
of the age, and is the author of many valuable works on 

Gray, THowas, a celebrated English poet, n. in London 
in 1716; educated at Eton, and Peter House, Cambridge, 
ing for tho bar. Becoming intimate, however, with 
Ilorace Walpole, he was induced to accompany him in 
returned to England in 1741. Here he occupied himself 

several years in literary schemes, which he admirably 


eyes, a gray mare, &c. 
“Age... spares gray Marathon.” — Byron. 
In its common acceptation, it denotes a class of cool 
hues in which blue predominates; but no yellow or red 
—An animal of a gray color, as a horse, a badger, &c. 

Asa,an American botanist, was born in Oneida co., 
devoted himself, under Prof. Torrey, of N. York, to the 
delay of that enterprise led him, in 18537, to resign his 
York, Prof. G. published in 1836 his Elements ef Botany, 
America. In 1848 he published the Manual of Botany 
his Botany of the United Slates Pacific Exploring Expe- 
the Académie des Sciences of Paris elected him a cor- 
assistant in the zoüiogical department of the British 
aud which has been styled by Sir William Jardine “a 
ing scientific journals of the day. D. 1872. 
Museum, and à member of the chief scientific societies 
zovlogy and botany, D. 1876, 
and entered at the Inuer Temple, with a view of study- 
his tour of Europe; but they parted at Reggio, and G. 
commenced, but wanted energy to mature. So slow 


was he to publish, that it was not until 1747 that his 


Ode «n a Distant Prospect of Eton College made its ap- 


pearance; and it was only in consequence of the print-| 
ptitious copy, that, in 1751, he published | 


ing of à sur 
his Elegy written in a Country Church-yard. He 
clined the office of laureate on Cibber's death, in 1 H 
and the sume year published his odes On the Progress 


Fig. 1193. — GRAY'S NOUSE AT STOKE POGIS, 


of Poesy, and The Bard. In 1768, the duke of Grafton 
presented him with the professorship of modern history 
at Cambridge. But though 6. published little besides 
his poems, he was a man of extensive acquirements in | 
natural history, the stndy of ancient architecture, &.; 
his correspondence places him among our best episto-| 
lary writers; and some of his posthumons pieces afford 
proof of his profound and varied erudition. As a poet, | 
he is energetic and harmonious; and his lyrics, though | 
few, have been rarely, if ever, surpassed. D. 1771. 

Gray, a town of France, dep. Haute-Saône, 27 in. from 
Dijon; pop. 7,922. 

Gray, in Maine,a post-township of Cumberland co., abt. 
50 m. 8.8.W. of Angusta: pop. abt. 1.767. 


;|Grnze, v. n. 


. mn. 


Grazier, (gra'zher,)) n 


Grazioso, (grat se-ü'zo,) n. 


| Grease, (grés,) n. 


Gray, in New Fork, a post-office of Ilerkimer co. 
Gray An'timony, n. ( Min.) Sulphuret of antimony. 
See Srinwirx. 
Gray'-beard, ». A hoary old man; — generally used 
in a contemptuous sense. 
“Gray-heard thy love doth freeze." —Shaks. 
Gray Cloud, in Minnesota, a village of Washington co. 
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Gray Hawk, in Kentucky, a post-office of Jackson co. 
Gray’hound, n. Same as GREYHOUND, q. r. 
Gray'ish, a. Somewhut gray; partially or moderately 


gray. 

Gray Ing. Grey lag. n. (ZojL) The wild goose, 
Anser ferus. See ANSERINA. 

Grny'ling, n. (Zoll.) A fresh-water fish, of the Sal. 
monide amily, in many respects very similar in its 
habits to the trout, delighting in clear rapid streams, 
and swimming with rapidity. It inhabits the northern 
rivers of Europe and Asia, and has been found in Amer- 
"e in the cold clear waters of Great Bear and Winter 
aKes. 

Gray’-mill, n. (Bot.) See LITHOSPERMUM, 

Grny'ness, n. Quality of being gray or grayish. 

Gray’s, in Washington Territory, formerly a co. of it- 
selt, now included in Chehalis co. 

Grays'burg. in Zrnnessee, n post-office of Greene co. 

Gray’s Harbor, in Washington Territ-ry, an arm of 
the Pacific Ocean, extending into Chehalis co. It re 
ceives Chehalis River. 

Gray’s Landing. in Illinois, a village of Calhoun ce. 

Gray’s Land'ing, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Greene co. 

Gray'son, in Arkansas, a post-office of Crittenden co. 

Gray son, in Oulifornia, a village of Stauislaus co, 
ubt. 37 m. S. of Stockton. 

Gray’son, in Kentucky, a W. central county ; area, abt. 
700 sq. miles, Rivers. Rough, Bear, Clifty, and Caney 
creeks. Surface, level; soil, fertilo. Min. Cowl and 
limestone. Cap. Litchfield. 

A post-village, cap. of Carter co., on Little Sandy River, 
abt. 110 m. E. by N. of Frankfort. 

Gray'son, in Teras, a N. co., bordering on Indian Ter- 
ritory; area, about 910 sq. m. Rivers. East and Elm 
forks of Trinity River. Surface, undulating; soil, very 
fertile. Cap. Sherman. 

Gray'son, in Virginia, a S. S. W. co., bordering on N. 
Carolina; area, abt. 340 sq. m. Rivers. Kanawha River, 
and other smaller streams. Surface, diversified, Iron 
Mountain extending ulong its N.W. border, and the 
Blue Ridge along its S.E. Min. Iron. Cup. Indepen- 
dence. 

Gray'son Court-House, in Virginia. See INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

Gray ‘son Springs, in Kentucky, a P.O, of Grayson co. 

Gray’s Valley, in Pinnsylrania. a P. O. of Tioga co. 

Grays’ ville, iu Minois. See GRAYVILLE. 

Grays'ville, iu Jidiana, a post-office of Sullivan co. 

Grays ville, iu Kentucky, a village of Todd co., about 
194 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Grays’ ville, in Ohi», a post-village of Monroe co., abt. 
5 m. S. W. of Woodsfield, 

Grays’ ville, in /ennsylvania, post- village of Hun- 
terdon co., abt. 100 m. M. of Harrisburg. 

Gray'-trout, v». (Zoj.) A large kind of trout, the 
Salmo erion of Linnmus; called also Bull-trout. 


Gray wille, in Minois, n post village of White co., on 


the Wabash River, abt. 160 m. S.E. of Springfield; pop. 
ubt. 1,500. 

Grazalema, (gra-tha-lay’ma.) astrongly fortified town 
of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, 64 m. E. N. E. of the 
latter city. The trade of G. is mostly in bacon. Pop. 
7,200. 

Fr. raser, from Lat. rado, rasus, to scrape 
or rub off. See GuaTr.] To rub or touch lightly in 
passing; to brash lightly, as the surface of a thing; to 
lacerate slightly in rubbing; as, he was grazed by a 
bullet. 

Graze, v.a. [A. S. grasian, Ger. grasen, Du. grazen, 

E ; formed upon the respective nouns signifying 
tass, J. v.) To feed or supply with grass, as cattle; to 
furnish pasture for. 
“A field or two to grase his cows." —Swift. 


To feed pon; to eat from growing herbage. 


“Their steeds free graze the flowery ground. "— Dryden. 


—To tend grazing cattle. 


O happy man, grazing his cattle In those pleasant fields.” 

S. Dani 
To eat grass; to feed on growing grass; as, graz- 
ing cattle. 


—To supply grass; as, grazing lands. 
Graz'er, ». 


That which grazes or feeds on grase, &c 

“ The cackling goose, close grazer.” — Philips. 

One who admits cattle to pas- 
ture; one who rears or feeds cattle for market; one who 
deals in fat cattle wholesale. 

She has a pot of money, her father being a rich grazier." Collins. 


Grnzüng.n. A lea; a pasture; a patch of nieadow.— 


The act of feeding on growing grass: the raising or feed- 
ing of cattle. — A rub or light touch in passing; as, the 


grazing of carriage-wheels. 

[It.] (Mus.) An indication 
to the performer that the music to which this word is 
affixed is to be execnted elegantly and gracefully. 

(Fr. graisse; It. grasso, from Lat. 
crassus, fat, gross; akin to Gael. creis, fat.) Animal fat 
in a soft or fluid state; oily, or unctnous matter of any 
kind. as tallow, lard, &c.: — confined to the fatty pro- 
ducts of land animals only; as, candle-grease, beur’s- 
grease, engine-grease, &c. 

“A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscene attire." — Dryden. 


(Farriery.) An inflammatory swelling in a horse's 
heels, which suspends the usual greasy secretion of the 
part, and produces dryness followed by cracks and ulcer- 
ous issnes ; it is generally brought on by over-exertion, 
or by standing too long in the stable. 


Gray Cop'per, n. (in.) Same as TETRAHEDRITE, J. v. | —r. a. To smear, daub, or anoint with grease, fat, or other 


Gray’-fly, n. (Zo.) The Trumpet-fly. 
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slushy matter; as, to grease machinery, to grease one’s 
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hair. — To bribe: to corrupt with money or presents ; as, 
they greased his palm with gold. 
Furz not the store 
Of the greased advocate that grinds the poor." — Dryden. 

To cozen: to cheat; to swindle; to diddle: to overreach. 

Grease’-cock. n. (Mach) A short pipe fixed iu the 
cylinder cover of a steam-engine, with two stop-cocks 
inaerted ata short distance apart, and a funnel at the 
top for holding tallow, When the upper cock is opened, 
the tallow falls into the intermediate space; the cock is 
then closed, aud. the lower one opened tor the melted 
grease to enter the cylinder. and lubricate the piston 
without allowing the steam to escape. 

Grens'er, n. A term of contempt applied to Mexicans 
in tlie W. States of the Union 

Grens'ily, adr. Wich grease: in a greasy manner, — 
Grossly : in a corrupt or indelicate manner, 

Grens'iness, n. State of being greasy or fatty; uno- 
tuousness ; oiliness. 

Grea’son, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Grens'y,a. Smeared or defiled with grease ; as, a greasy 
apron, i 

—JÜily ; unctuous; fat; consisting of, or containing, grease ; 
as, a greasy mess. Fat of body; bulky; —used in a 
contemptuous se : as, a “greasy knight.” — Shaks. 

(Furriery.) Allected with the disease called grease, 

as a horse. 

Grea'sy, in Illinois, a post-office of Macoupin co. 

Grea'sy Ridge, in Ohio, a post-ottice of Lawrence co. 

Great, (grát.) a. (com. GREATER; sup. GREATEST.) (A.S, 
Low Ger., and D. groot ; Fris, grat; Ger. gross ; O. Ger. 
fróz; probably allied to Lat. grandir, grown big, large, 
or great.] Large in bulk or dimensions; biz; being of 
extended length or breadth: vast; enormous; immense; 
huge; as, a great distance, a great castle, a great desert, 
a great river, a great length, breadth, size, &c. — Large 
in number; expressing a large, extensive, or unusual 
degree of anything: numerous; as a great multitude.— 
Long continued; considerable in time, length,or duration. 

“ Thou hast spoken of thy servant's house for a great while to 

come — 2 Sum. vii. 19. 

—Important; weighty; momentous; as, a great under- 
taking, a great principle, &c. 

“ They never fail who die iu a great cause." — Byron. 

—Chief: principal; of vast power or excellence; supreme; 
illustrious ; pre-eminent ; distinguished; us, a great man, 
the Great Scal, &c. 


“The heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old," — Byron. 
—Admirable; superior; eminent: distinguished by any 
quality or qualities, or acquirements ; us, a great idea, a 
great poem, n great action. 
“ Great thoughts, great feelings came to them, 
Like iustiucts, unawares," — Moackton Mines. 


—Noble; dignified; grand; majestic; august; strong; 
mighty; as, a great hero, a great genins, &c. 

“The world knows nothing of its greatest men." — H. Taylor. 

—Distant by one more generation ; — in the ascending or 
descending line; as, a greet grandfather, 

By the great, in the ubstract, gross, or whole, —“ Car- 
penters build a house by thr great.” — Moron, 

Great circle-sailing. (Naut.) The steering of a ship 
in the ure of a great circle of the sphere, or, in other 
words, the nearest course between two places. 

Great Sal, the chiet or principal sealof state; in Eng- 
Jand, the seal of state intrusted to the keepiug of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The great, the wealthy; the powerful; the distin- 
guished; — opposed to the lowly. 

Great Augh wick Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
the Juniata River in Huntingdon co. 

Great Barrington. in Massachusetts, n post-village 
and township of Berkshire co., on the Housatonic River, 
pp 45 in. W N. W. of Springfield ; pop. of township abt. 

800. 

Great Bu'sin. or Fremont Basin, in Tah and Nerada 
Territories, an extensive tract of land lying between the 
Sierra Nevada and Wahsatch Mountains, having an area 
of abt. 175,000 sq. m. As yet its exploration has not 
been very thorough. It is surrounded on all sides by 
Mountains and high hills, and consists for the most part 
of a dry arid desert, interspersed with a few fertile spots. 
It has some rivers, and a number of lakes, or sinks, 
which have no outlets, and of all of which the waters are 
salt, excepting Utah Lake, gr. See GREAT SALT LAKE. 

Great Bear Lake. See Bear Lake, (GREAT) 

Great -bellied, 4. Pregnant; teeming; as, “a great- 
bellied woman,” — Shaks, 

Great Be in New York, a post-village of Jefferson 
co, abt. 160 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Great Bend, in /»nnsylrania, a post.village and town- 
ship of Susquehanna co., on the Susquehanna River, abt. 
4S8 in, N. of Scranton; pop. of township abt. 2.500. 

Great Bend Village, in /nnsylvania, a post-office 
of Susqnehanmt co. 

Great Bridge. in Virginia, a village of Norfolk co., 
abt. 80 m. S. K. of Richmond, 

Great Britain. in a geographical sense, the largest | 
and most important island of Europe, is generally | 
termed the British Emyiree, or United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Britain (Britannia) was the an- 
cieut name of the island, by which it was known to the 
Romans. The same race that constituted the original 
population of Britain occupied also Armorica in France, | 
and to this day speak essentially the same language. 
The distinction is for the most part made by the names! 
of Bretagne, or “ Little Britain," but Great Britain is 
spoken of when the affairs of the most important island | 
of the world come into question. ‘The terni Great Brit- 
ain was but little used by the islanders, until the acces- 
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sion of James VI. of Scotland to the crown of England 
united the entire island under one sovereignty. In the 
reigu of Anne, ou May 1, 1707, Great Britain became the 
legal name of the kingdom. It comprised England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (uot to mention Wales, the smallest of 
the dependencies). The official style of the empire is the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but in 
current language the term comprises the entire king- 
dom, English, Scotch, aud Irish, aud includes the entire 
imperial power. Under the head British Empire we 
have given the table and population of all the posses- 
sions under British rule. The details of the physical 
geography are given under England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, aud more minutely under the munes of the 
several counties, lakes, rivers, islands, &c. Under this head 
are noticed: 1, The geography of the island of Great Brit- 
ain; 2. The United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
—its general institutions, statistics, &c.; 3. An historical 
sketch of. England; observing that the geography and 
history of Ireland down to the present day will be found 
under its own mune, — The island of Great Britain lies 
between Lat. 49° 57° 30" and 5? 407 24" N., and between 
Lon. 19 46° E. and 6? 15’ W., and is the largest island in 
Europe. It is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, on 
the E. by the North Sea, on the S. by the English Chan- 
nel, and on the W. by the Atlantic, the Irish Sea, and 
St. George's Channel. The most northerly point is Dun- 
net Head, in Caithness; the most southerly, Lizard 
Point, in Cornwall; the most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, 
in Norfolk; and the most teriy, Ardnamurchian 
Point, in Argyleshire. Its greatest length is about 608 
n, aud its greatest breadth (from Luud s End to the E. 
const of Kent) about 320 m.; while its surface contains 
about 89,600 sq. m. — Geology. The geology of G. I. is 
of peculiar importance, the rocks of the carth's crust 
having been first systematically studied and expounded 
here. British geologists have given to the world the 
names whereby the various strata are known, and Brit- 
ish rocks form the typical series of the earth's strata. 
The whole recognized series of stratified deposits occur 
in Britain, one or two only being more fully developed 
elsewhere; and it is only in these singular cases that 
the foreign equivalents are taken as the types. British 
geology is no less important from the intlnence it has 
had inthe development of the country,its mineral wealth, 
especially the coal and the iron, being the real muscle 
and sinew of Britain's power. — Min. The quantities of 
minerals and metals produced in the year 15t ab- 
in tous, we , 101,020,544; iron-ore 
50: Copper, 180, lead, 91,047 ; zinc, 12, 
„II; valued at 8208,01, % (gold). These 
may give an idea of the immense mineral wealth ot G. B. 
Vit. Hist. It corresponds generally with that of conti- 
nental Europe, (4. v.) Very few species, either of plants 
oranimals,are peculiar to G. B. The flora of the greater 
part of the island most nearly resembles that of Ger- 
many; but iu the S. of Englund there is, as might be 
expected, a closer. correspondence with that of the 
N.W. of France; and some plants found in the Chan- 
nel Islands and on the French coast appear nowhere in 
Britain but in the S.W, of England. The mountains of 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland. have a vegetation re- 
sembling that of Scandinavia more than that of the 
mountains of Central or Southern Europe. — £Etinelogy. 
The present population of the island of G. B. is the re- 
sult of successive waves of immigration and conquest. 
When the Romans invaded Britain (54 B. €.) the inhabit- 
ants were Celtic; and they continued to be essentially 
Sth and 6th centuries, when — the Romans 
»usly retired — the level parts of the coun- 
try were gradually overrun and subdued by German 
tribes from the opposite consts. Then followed inva- 
sions of Danes and other Scandinavian nations, and 
lastly the Norman Conquest. As the Normans, how- 
ever, were originally from Scandinavia, they cannot be 
considered as iidding any new ethnological element: so 
that the inhabitants of England (excepting Wales) and 
of the Lowlands of Scotland may be considered as sprung 
from an amalgamation of the original Celtic with Ger- 
man and Seandinavian blood, the latter having predom- 
inated so as to determine the language, institutions, and 
character of the resulting race. Wales, and the High- 
Inuds of Scotland, are still inhabited by representatives 
of the ancient Celtic tribes. (See SCOTLAND, PICTS AND 
Scots, IRELAND, CELT.E, ANGLo-SaXONS, WALES.) — Agric. 
The soil of G. B. is almost exclusively devoted to the 
production of two of the primary necessaries of society— 
breadstuffs (chiefly wheat, barley, and oats); and gra 
roots, &c., as food for domestic animals. For this par- 
pose. both the soil and the climate are admirably suited. 
McCulloch estimates the number of acres in gland 
under grain crops at 6144 millions (wheat 3 millions, bar- 
ley I. oats and rye 2, beans and peas 55): and the total 
produce at 2744 million quarters — value $185.000,000, 
The produce of potatoes, turnips. rape, and clover is es- 
timated at $139,000,000, The annual value of the pas- 
tures and meadow-linds is immense. The Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland began in 1856 to collect 
caretul statistics of that part of the island: but owing to 
a misunderstanding with the Treasury, the undertaking 
was not continued beyond 1857. In that year there were 


3. 72 ucres under rotation, the chief crops being grass 
and . 1,459,505 acres: oats. 935,613 acres, yielding 
327 bushels; wheat, 52, yielding 6,154,056 


bushels; barley, 198.387, yielding 6464429 bushels; 
turnips, 476,691 acres, yielding 6,090,109 tons; potatoes, 
yielding 450,465 tons. The total number 

“stock Scotland in 1857 amounted to 6,984,368 ; 
viz, 185,409 horses, 974,457 cattle, 5.683,168 sheep, and 
146,354 swine (see also IRELAND), ‘The amount of corn 
and cattle raised in the United Kingdom, however, is 
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not nearly equal to the consumption of the population, 
The average niportation, of grain especially, amounted 
to 10,100,000 quarters during the last 15 years. The 
farming capital employed in the United Kingdom has 
been estimated in a widely different manner by various 
authorities. On the whole, G. B. is very backward as 
compared with America in the matter of statistics, and it 
is alinost impossible to get accurate information on any 
product that is not a direct object of exportation.— 
Manuf., dc. The manufactures of England ure commen- 
surate with her greatness in other respects, The most im- 
portant is that of cotton,which employs more hands than 
any other in the kingdom, uud furnishes about two-fifths 
of the exports. The principal seats of this manufacture 


, are Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. The 


chief woollen and worsted munufictories are in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Gloucestershire. The great centres 
of the hardware manufacture are Birmingham and Shef- 
field, the former having work-shops of iron, steel. copper, 
and brass wares, und the latter being famed chiefly for 
cutlery, agricultural implements, grates, firearms, &c. 
The weaving of linen is carried on to a large extent at 
Leeds, and in the cos. of Lancaster, Dorset, Durham, and 
Salop. The glove-trade of the midland and W. cos. is 
important, the princtpal establishments being at Wood- 
stuck, Worcester, Ludlow, &c. The other manufactures 
comprise paper, bats, glass, pottery, soap, lace, &c. Ship- 
building is also a prominent branch of industry. (See 
IRELAND and Sco: LANp.)—mports and Experts. The im- 
portations for the year 1868 amounted to $1,477,€00,000, 
to which the United States contributed for $2 
The exportations. were S.., of which 
country received $07,050,000, — Shipping. To carry 
on this vast trade, G. B. had, in. 1865, 25,200 registered 
sailing- vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 4,878.23 
tons, und 2944 steamers carrying vt 7 tons; mak- 
ing together 28,444 vessels, of 5,750,500 tons burden, 
and employing, exclusive of masters, 197,502 seamen, 
The total tonnage of foreign vessels entering British 
ports in 1568 was 16,6050 tons, aginst 17,050 that cleared. 
Railroads, Yn 1869, G.B. possessed a network of railroads 
of the Jength of 22,928 miles, constructed at a cost 
of $2,511,514,425. — A everue aid. Expenditure, For the 
year 1865-1869, the revenue amounted to 864, 275.000, 
and the expenditures were $374,866,080, leaving a deficit 
of 210,501,0* 0, — Nati nal Debt. Qu March 31, 1869, the 
national debt of G. B amounted to $3,984 35, of 
which 83,702,000, % were consolidated, and $252,215,176 
untunded. — Army, The maintenance of a standing 
army in time of peace, without the consent of Par- 
liument, is prohibited by the Bill of Rights of 1690. 
From that time to the present, the number of troops 
which the security of the kingdom and its possessions 
render it necessary to maintain, us well as the cost of 
the different branches of the service in detail, have been 
sanctioned by an annual vote of the House of Commons. 
According to the army estimates laid before the House 
of Commons in the session of 1569, the total regular force 
of G. B., on the peace-footing. during the year 15¢9-70, 
was to consist of 198, 91 men. But the standing army does 
not constitute the whole army ; the army estimates con- 
tain votes of money for four classes of reserve, or auxili- 
ary forces, namely tlie militia, the yeomanry, the volun- 
teers, and the enrolled pensioners, numbering 872,335 men, 
forming a grand total of 511,026 men. The British Indian 
army for the sume year consisted of 191,073 men.— 
Nary. The strength of the navy in 1869 was: 1. Armor- 
plated ships 38 (iron-clads, rams, and turret-ships 26, 
corvettes 3, sloops 2, gunboats 3, floating-batteries 4); 
ships of the line 44, frigates 35, corvettes, 21, sloops 44, 
small vessels 10, pontoons 2, despatch-vessels 4, gun-ves- 
sels 51. gunboats 67, tenders, tugs, &c. 10, transports 18. 
admiralty yachts 5; — total of the steam-vessels of 
every description 349, to which must be added 19 sailing- 
vessels, — which bring the navy of 6. B. to the grand 
total of 368, manned by about 62,000 seamen and ma- 
rines. — Government. The government of G. B. is of the 
kind known as a * Constitutional Monarchy,” in which 
the sovereign accepte of tlie dignity under an express 
agreement to abide by certain prescribed conditions. 
The sovereignty is hereditary in the family of Bruns- 
wick, now on the throne, and in the person of either a 
male or a female. The sovereign (through ministers) is 
the directing power in the executive of government; 
while the legislative function is exercised by PARLIA- 
MENT, q. v, — Religion. G. B. is a Protestant state, but all 
religions — not offensive to public or private morals — 
may be professed, and their different forins of worship 
practised, without interference from any quarter what- 
ever. There ure two churches “ established " by spocial 
acts of the legislature. In England and Ireland, the 
established church is Episcopal in its government, and 
called the * United Church of England and Ireland.” In 
Scotland, on the other hand, the establis! ed ‘burch is 
Presbyterian. (See IRELAND and ScoTLANI.) No infor- 
mation regarding the number of persons be,onging to 
the Episcopal Church, and those ad'iering to other re- 
ligious creeds in Englan l. is given in tho last official 
census, and we are obliged to deduce tho relative inipor- 
tance of the other. denomirations from the number of 
their places of worship. Iu 1861 there were in England 
and Wales 4,561 buildings belonging to Roman Catholics 
and dissenting denominations, and registered for the 
solemnization of marriages, A third part of that num- 
ber belonged to Independents, 1,000 to Baptists, 595 to 
Wesleyan Methodists, 5% to Roman Catholics, 193. to 
Calvinistic Methodists, 152 to Unitarinns, 137 to Scottish 
Presbyterians, and 141 to various other bodies who have 
not yet acquired numerical importance. The numter 
of Roman Catholics in England has greatly increased 
within the last forty years. In the year 15830, there 
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were, in England and Wales, 434 priests; in 1868 there| 
were 1,639, In 1830 the churches were 410; in 1868 they 
were 1,283. There were 16 convents in 1830, and the| 
number had risen in 1868 to 227. In 1880 there were no 
houses for religious men, but in 1850 there were 11, and 
in 1868 the number amounted to 67. — History. Nothing 
authentic is known of the histe of England before 
Cæsar, who twice invaded the island, then called Bri-| 
tannia, in 55 and 547m. c. Claudius resumed the idea 


Fig. 1194.—ROYAL ARMS OF ENGLAND. 

Quarterly. first and fourth , three lions 
er, for Kugland; second, or a lion rampant within a double tres- 
flory counterflory gu., for Scotland; third, az. a harp or, stringed 
ar., for Ireland; all surrounded by the Garter. 

Crest.— Upon the royal helmet, the imperial crown proper, 
thereon a lion statant gardant, or, imperially crowned also, proper. 

Supporters. — Dexter, a lion rampan! gardant, or, crowned as 
the crest. Sinister, a unicorn ar., armed, crined, and unguled or, 

orged with a coronet composed of crosses pattee and flewrs-de- 
[^ a chain affixed thereto, passing between the forelegs, and ro- 
flexed over tbe back, also or. 

Motto. — Dieu et mon Droit (‘God and my Right"), in the 
compartment below the shield, with the Union rose, shamrock, 
and thistle ingrafted on the same stem. 


of subjugating Britain A. D. 43, and from that time until 
85, the Roman armies, making further progress at dif- 
ferent times, penetrated as far as the Grampian Hills, 
but the N. portion of the island was never subdued by 
the invaders. In 411, Honorius abandoned Britain, 


whose inhabitants, finding it impossible to defend them-|. 


selves against the Picts, called to their aid the Saxons, 
who (449) assisted them so effectually that they took 
possession of the country and founded the four king- 
doms of Essex, Wessex, Sussex, and Kent. The Angles, 
who followed them, established three other kingdoms, 
viz, East Anglia, Deira, and Mercia, (540-584.) AN 
these kingdoms ended by being reduced to one, under 
Egbert. the Saxon king of Wessex, (827.) After 835 the 
Danes ravaged England from time to time, but in 871 
Alfred the Great forced them to desist, and from thence 
till near the end of his reign (900) the Danes left the island 
in peace. Returning in 981, the Danes succeeded, in 1013, 
in putting their king, Sweyn, on the throne, which was 
not recovered by the Saxon dynasty till 1041. In 1066, 
William, Duke of Normandy, conquered the kingdom 
and founded a new dynasty, which, in 1154, was replaced 
by the Plantagenets (of Norman race on the female side), 
and of whom Henry II. was the first king in England. 
This family reigned till 1485. The greatest events during 
this lapse of time were, the union of five large provinces 
of France with England by the accession of Henry II.; 
the struggle of this prince with Thomas Becket 
(1162to 1170); —the conquest of Ireland (1171); the wars 
of Richard the “ Lion-Hearted " against France (1194 to 
1190): the loss of Normandy by John (Lackland) in 1204; 
the institution of Magna Charta, the basis of the English 
constitution (1215), — the insurrection of Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, against Henry IIT. (1258 to 1266), — the 
temporary dominion over Scotland, during the nnarchy 
in that country 19575 to 1214), — the hundred-years war 
against France (1337-1453), — and the civil war between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, called the war of the 
Two Roses, which ended with the downfall of the then 
royal family (1480-1485). Then followed the Tudor dy- 
nasty, under which the royal power reached its zenith, 
and during which time the Protestant religion was sub- 
stituted for Catholicism, —a change successively accom- 
lished under Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Queen 
lizabeth (1533 to 1603). This queen was succeeded by 
James L, the founder of the Stuart dynasty, who first 
united under his sway Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
under the name of Great Britain. His son Charles I., 
too favorable to Catholicity and to absolute power, 
perished on the scaffold (1649), a republic was proclaimed, 
and Cromwell (q.v.), under the titleof Protector remained 
master of the realm until 1658. In 1660, the Stuarts were 
reéstablished, but the errors of James II. brought abont 
a new revolution in 1688, which finally overthrew the 
Stuart dynasty and gave to the English, as sovereign, 
William IIL., prince of Orange, who had married Mary, 
daughter of James II. Under Queen Anne, who suc- 
ed him, the union of England and Scotland was 
consummated, and her reign was further illustrated by 
the victories of Marlboroug^. After the death of Queen 
Anse (1714), the house of Hunover came to the throne 
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as the nearest heirs of the royal line, and this family 
still holds the throne of England. Under this dynasty 
took place the Seven-Years' War (1756 to 1763),—the con- 
quest of Canada (1763),—the loss of the Anglo-American 
colonies, now the U. States (1776-1783), — the conquest 
of India (1757 to 1816),—the struggle against the 
French revolution and against the Empire (1793 to 1815), 
— the Irish Union (1800), — the repeal of all penal laws 
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and through Giles cos., pierces another ridge of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and enters W. Virginia between 
Mercer and Monroe cos. ; thence generally N. W. through 
a third ridge of the Alleghanies, it continues by Green- 
brier and Raleigh cos.. and through Fayette, Kanawha, 
Putnam, and Mason cos., till it empties into the Ohio 
River at Point Pleasant. Above the Gauley River it 
bears the name of New River. Length, nbt. 400 m. 


Grent'ly, adv. In a great degree; much. — Nobly ; 
illustriously ; magnanimously. 

Great Mills, in Maryland, a P. O. of St. Mary's co. 

Grent Neck, in New York, a post-village of Queen's co. 

Great'ness, n. Largeness of bulk, dimensions, number, 


against Catholics and Non-conformists (1820 to 1523), — 
the repcal of the Corn Laws (1846), — the Crimean 
war against Russia in concert with France (1854-1855), 
— the Sepoy mutiny, and its prompt repression, in 


s, gard, in pale, 


Hindostan, (1857-1858,) and the several expeditiona 
against China (1842 to 1860), — the Reform Bill (1868), 
and the Fenian agitation (for which see IRELAND), — 
the Ashantee (1864) and Abyssinian (1808) wars,—the 
Irish land act (1870), —the settlement of the “ Alabama 
Claims," (9. v., p. 200.) (1873),—the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church,—the snnexation of the Feefee Islands 
(1874),—the assumption by the queen of the title of Em 
press of India (1876).—the Berlin treaty (g. v., p. 297), 


or quantity; magnitude; large amount ; extent; high 
degree; as, the greatness of reward, the greatness of an 
enterprise, &c. 


—High rank, place, station, or position; elevation; dis- 


tinction; dignity ; eminence; command; power; gran- 
deur; pomp; magnificence. 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. Shu. 


the acquisition of Cyprus,—the “ Fishery” settlement —Swelling pride; affected state. 


with the U. S. (1878), and the Afghan and Catfir wars 
(1878-9), nre among the most importaut of the recent 
events. From 1879 down to the present time Irish agi 
tation has been for Great Britain a source of serious dis- 
quiet (See IRELAND). In 1884, Mr. Gladstone adopted a 
policy of conciliation. but the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and of Mr. Burke caused its abandonment 
and the immediate passing of a coercion law. which vir- 
tually places Ireland under martial law. 
Egyptian army under the leadership of Arabi Bey hav- 


“It is not of pride or greatnesa that he cometh not aboard your 
ships."— Bacon. 


—Elevation of mind; nobleness of disposition; magna- 


nimity. 
“ The eternal substances of his greatness."—Beau. and Fl. 


—Strength, extent, or power of intellectual faculties ; as, 


greatness of genius.—Intensity; force; degree of quality ; 
as, greatness of heat, greatness of sound. 


In 1832, the[ Grent Oak, in Jowa, a post-township of Palo Alto co.; 


pop. 85. 


ing revolted from the Khedive's authority. Great Bri-| Great 9 River, in Georgia. See OGEECHEE. 


tain, after invoking in vain the powers of Europe to| Great 0 


00’ pee River, in Georgia. See OHo0PEE. 


unite with her in protecting the neutrality of the Suea| Great (or Sanpy) Point, in Massachusetts, a promon- 


canal. sent a large naval expedition to Egypt. On the 
refusal of Arabi Bey to submit, Alexandria was bom- 
barded and almost destroyed, and n powerful force 


tory and light-house on the N. extremity of Nantucket 
Island. It exhibits a fixed light 70 ft. above the sea- 
level. Lat. 41° 23’ 20’ N., Lon. 70° 3’ W. 


landed under the command of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who| Great Pond. iu Maine, a post-office of Hancock co. 
on Sept. 13th 1882, defeated the Egyptians at Tel-el-Ke-| Great Salt Lake, in Utah Territory, the largest lake 


bir, and virtually ended the war. Pop. of the United 


Kingdom in 1881, 35,246,562—See p.1150 and BRITISH 
EMPIRE, p. 390. 


SoveEREIGNS or ENGLAND. 
DANES AND SAXONS. 


A. D. 
975. Edward IL, (the Mar 


27. Egbert. 
37. Ethelwolf. 
. Ethelbald II. 
. Ethelbert. 
. Ethelred I. 
. Alfred the Great. 
. Edward L, (the 
Elder.) 
. Athelstan. 
. Edmuud I. 
. Edred. 
. Edwy. 


. Edgar. 
NORMANS. 

1066. Dec. 25. William I. 1100. Aug. 5. Henry I. 
1087. Sep. 20. William II. 1135. Dec. 20. Stephen. 

PLANTAGENETS. 
1154. Dec. 19. Henry II. 272. Nov. 20. Edward I. 
1189. Sep. 3. Richard I. 1207. July 8. Edward IT. 
1199. May 27. John. 1827. Jan. 25. Edward III. 
1216, Oct. 28. Henry III. 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER, 

1399. Sep 30. Henry IV. 1422, Sep. 1. Henry VI. 
1413. March 21. Henry V. 

HOUSE OF YORK. 
1461. March 4. Edward IV. 1483. June 26. Richard III 
1483. April 9. Edward V. 

HOUSE OF TUDOR. 
1485. Aug. 22. Henry VII. 1553. July 6. Mary. 
1509. April 22. Henry VIIT. 1558. Nov. 17. Elizabeth. 
1547. Jau. 28. Edward VI. 

HOUSE OF STUART. 
1603. March 24. James I. 1625. March 26. Charles I. 

INTERREGNUM. — The Commonwealth. 
HOUSE OF STUART, (restored.) 
1660. May 29. Charles II. 1689. Feb. 13. William III 
1685. Feb. 6. Jumes 1I. and Mary. 
1702, March 8. Anne. 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

1714. Aug. I. George I. 1820. Jan. 29. George IV. 
1727. June 11. George II. 1830. June 26. William IV. 
1760. Oct. 25. George III. 1837. June 20. VICTORIA. 


Great Fish River, or Turw-xx-cnon, a river ot 
British N. America, enters the Arctic Ocean in Lat. 67° 
T 31" N., Lon. 94° 39' 45" W. 

Great'-hearted, a. High-spirited; undejected. 

Great Island, an island in Bass's Straits, between 
Australia and Tasmania. Ext. 40 m. in length, with a 
breadth of 12 m. Pup. 41,000. 

Great Island, an island of Ireland, in Cork harbor; 
area, abt. 12 sq. m. — Another in Wexford harbor. 

Great Island, in New Hampshire, an island and light- 
house at the entrance of Portsmouth harbor. It ex- 


tyr.) 

Ethelred II. 

Sweyn. 

Canute (the Great). 
Ethelred II. (again). 
Edmund 11. (Ironside) 
Canute (again). 

1035. Hurold I. 

1040, IIardicanute. 

1043. Edward (theConfessor) 
1066. Harold 1I. 


979. 
1013. 
1014. 
1014. 
1016. 
1017. 


Great South 


Greave, v. a. 
Greaves, (grévz,) n. pl. [Fr. gréves, armor for the legs; 


hibits a fixed light 90 ft. above the sea-level. Lat. 439 
3/ 30" N., Lon. 70° 43“ W. 

Great Kanawha, (ka-naw'wa,) a river in N. Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and W. Virginia, which rises in Watauga 
co., in the former State, and taking a tortuous N.E 
course through Ashe co., enters Virginia in Grayson co.; 
thence traversing Carroll co., it makes its way through 
the Iron Mountain (a ridge of the Alleghany Mountains) 


into Wythe co. and from here followinga general N. E, Grebe. n. (Zoól.) 


of the Great Basin, q.v. It is about 70 m. long, 30 m. in 
width, and covers an area of 2,100 sq. m. Its surface is 
4,200 ft. above the sea-level. In the middle of the lake, 
several islands rise as high as 3,250 feet above the level 
of the water; the principal island is in Lat. 41? 10' N., 
and l.on. 112 21 W. The islands are 9 in number; one 
of them is 12 miles, and another 16 miles in length. 
The water of the lake is so salt as to form one of the 
purest and most concentrated brines known in the 
world. It contains 22 per cent. of chloride of sodium, 
slightly mixed with other salts. This lake, in whose 
waters no living creature is found, receives from the 
south, by the Jordan, the waters ofthe Utah Lake, which 
are fresh, and those of the Wear River from the north; 
but it has no outlet. It has been called the “still in- 
nocent Dead Sea;” and, certainly, in the quality of the 
water, and the wild weird aspect of the surrounding 
scenery, the lakes greatly resemble each other. The 
first mention of the G. S. L. was by Baron La Hontan 
in 1689, who did not himself visit it; but who gathered 
some notions of it from the Indians west of the Missis- 
sippl. It was first explored and described in 1843, by 
Colonel Fremont. A thorough survey was made in 
1849-1850 by Captain Howard Stansbury, of the United 
States army, whose report was printed in 1852. About 
38 m. to the S.E., and connected with it by the Utah or 
Jordan River, is Utah Lake, the waters of which are fresh. 


1377. June 22. Richard II. | Great Salt Lake, city und county. See SALT LAKE. 
Great Slave Lake, 


Fr. Lac de l'Esclave,] a con- 
siderable lake in British N. America, of a very irregular 
shape, and covering an arca of upwards of 15,000 sq. m. 
It lies between Lat. 60° 40’ and 63° N., and between 109° 
30’ and 1179 20' W. Its main outlet is the Mackenzie 
River, which flows into the Arctic Ocean. 


Great Slave River, a river of British N. America, 


connects Lake Athabusca with the Great Slave Lake; 
length, about 300 m, 

>in New York, an arm of the At- 
Jantic Ocean on the 8. coast of Suffolk co., Long Island. 
It is 50 m. long and from 14 to 5 m. wide. Great South 
Beach, which is about 35 m. long, and has Fire Island 
Light-house on the W. extremity, separates it from the 
ocean. 


Great Valley, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 


ship of Cattaraugus co., about 50 m. S.E. of Dunkirk; 
pop. of township about 1,525. It was formerly a reser- 
vation of the Seneca Indians, q. v. 


Great Western, in Pennsylvania, a village of Arm- 


strong co., about 212 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. P. O. 
BnApY's BEND. 


Great Works, in Maine, a post-village of Penobscot 


co., about 80 m. E. of Augusta, 


(Naut.) To bream; to grave. 


Sp. grevas. The O. Fr. grève signifies the shank, shin, 
forepart of the leg.] Pieces of armor used at a very early 
period to defend the leg between the knee and the ankle. 
They formed a part of the armor of Eastern nations in 
the time of Saul, as we learn from the story of Goliath 
of Gath, the champion of the Philistines, who “had 
greaves of brass upon his legs." The Greeks and Ro- 
mans also wore metal grenves, The Saxons protected 
the leg by bands of cloth, the Danes by pieces of thick 
leather. At the time of the Norman Conquest, armor 
for the legs consisted of hose, on which scales or rings 
of metal were fastened. When plate-armor came into 
use, the G. consisted of plates of polished steel, coverin 

the fore part of the legs. The metal shin-piece still 
forms a part of the Spear! dress of the Albanians, 

ee COLYMBIDE. 


N., and N.W. course between Pulaski and Montgomery, Gre'ble, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lebanon co. 
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Grecian, (gré'shan,) a. (Geog.) Relating, or belonging 
to Greece. 
wn. (Geog.) A Greek; a native or inhabitant of Greece. 
— A Jew who understood Greek. (Acts vi. 1.)— One who 
is a ripe scholar in the Greek language, history, or lit- 
erature. 
The most accomplished of Greciana." — De Quincey. 
Grecian fire. See GREEK FIRE. 5 
Grecism, (gré'sizm) n. im grtcisme.] Au idiom of 
the Greek language; a Hellenism. 
To make Grecian. — To trans- 


Grecize. (gré’siz,) v. a. 
late into Greek. 

Gre'cize, Gre'cinnize, v. n. To speak the Greek 
language. 

Grecque, ( ga) n. [Fr.] A French coffee-pot. 


Greeque,(À la,) d. [Fr.] After the Greek manner 
or fashion. 

Greece, in New Pork, a pust-township of Monroe 
county. 


Greece, a modern kinglom of Europe, and the most 
celebrated state of antiquity. In its flourishing period, 
G comprised the entire 3. portion of the E. peninsula of 
Europe, exten ling N. to Lat. 42°, including the Ionian 
Islands, Crete, ant the islands of the Archipelago This 
famous region was originally called Hellas. and received 
the name of G. from Urecus, Prince of Thessaly The 
modern kingdum of G, though smaller than the ancient 
country of the same name, comprises the territories ot 
the most celebrated and interesting of the ancient states 
of G.. together with the islands of Euboea the Cyclades. 
and the two Sporades, and has been considerably en- 
larged by the anuexation of Thessaly and partot Epirus, 
ceded by Turkey in 1881 in execution of the treaty of 
Berlin. Total area (islands included), 25,101 sq. m.— Pop 
Continental G. is naturally divided into two principal 

rtions: the N., or Hellas; aud the S, comprising the 
orea (anc. Peloponnesus). erre A G. is divided into 
provinces, or Nomarchies, sub-divided into Eparchies with 
the following pop., 4ccording to the census of 1880. 


Nomarchies. Pop. | | Nomarchies. Pop. 
Attica and Bvotia . . 185.364 Laconia.. 121,116 
95.1360 Cyclades... 132,020 
128,440| Ionian Islands. . 231,174 
|| Thessulyand Epi- 
lia ..... . . . [138.4444]. russ. . . 388,000) 
Argolis and Corinth. 138,08 1 Soldiers and Sea- 
181,632 men . 
118.905 
155,760 Total.. 


name from its supposed resemblance to a mulberry-leaf. 
It is united N.E. to Hellas by the Isthmus of Corinth. 
The greatest length of the Morea, N. to S., is about 140 
m.; its breadth varies from 60 to 135 m.: it comprises 
about half the area of the newly erected kingdom.—The 
surface of Greece is throughout mountainous, and 
scarcely any room is left for plains. Such of the latter 
as exist are principally along the sea-shore, or near tho 
mouths of rivers, or 6145 are mere basins, once forming 
the beds of mountain lakes, enclosed on all sides by 
mountains, or communicating with each other only by 
deep and narrow gorges. Such are the plains of Man- 
tineia, Orchomenos, Stymphalus, Topolias, and Copais. 
The inost extensive tracts of plain country are in W. 
Hellas, aud on the N.W. and N. shores of the Morea. 
These are also the most productive pus of the country ; 
but other very fertile, though small, plains are scattered 
through the E. of Greece, as those of Boeotia, E. Phocis, 
Marathon, and inany others, which are still, as anciently, 
the granaries of the country. The most flourishing 
cities of antiquity, as Athens, Eleusis, Megara, Corinth, 
Argos, Sparta, and Thebes, were situated in the midst 
dr on the borders of these plains; and others, as Tripo- 
lizza, Leondari, Mistra, Gastouni, Patras, Missolonghi, 
Zeitoun, and Livadia, which in modern times have 
ranked among the principal towns in Greece, have 


been similarly located. — Mountains. They belong to 
the Alpine system, being a continuation of the Julian 
Alps, so remarkable in their whole extent for their 
numerous grottoes and caverns. The principal chain— 
that of Pindus—runs N.W. to S.. through the centre 
of Hellas, as far as the Isthmus of Corinth. On entering 
Greece, the Pindus chain is supposed to be nearly 7,700 
feet in height. It sends off on its W. side some ranges 
through Acarnania an Ætolia, and the range of Mount 
Zagora or Helicon in Bæotia ; but its offsets on this side 
are of very inferíor height. The mountains of Acarna- 
ni« in general are estimated at only about 1,900 feet in 
height; and Mount Paleo Vouna, the summit of Heli- 
con, has only 5,738 feet of elevation. On the E. side the 
branches of Pindus are more lofty; Mount Guiona, the 
highest point in Greece, and near its N. boundary, is 
8,239 feet high; and Katabothra (Qa) 7,061 feet. 
The celebrated Mount Parnassus is a part of the cen- 
tral mountain-chgin: its principal summit, Liakoura, is 
8,068 ft. in height. Mount Elatea (Cithzron) is 4,629 fl.; 


and in Attica, Parnes 4,536, Pentelicus 3,612, and Hymet- 
tus (Trelo-vount) 3,370 ft. high. A mountain-chain runs 
through Euboea in its whole length nearly parallel to 
that of Pindus; its highest point, Mount Delphi (Dir- 
phossus), near its centre, reaches the elevation of 5,725 ft. 
A chain passes through the isthmus, and nearly throngh 
the Morea E. to W., giving off lateral branches, which 
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reach quite to the extremities of the four 8. promonto- 
ries of the peninsula. The culminating point in this 
part of Greece is Mount St. Elias ( Zaygetos), in Maina, 
7,900 feet high.— Rivers and Lakes. G. has no navigable 
rivers, nor would any be worth notice, were it not for the 
classical recollection which attach to every portion of 
both soil and water of this celebrated couutry. The Aspro- 
Potamus ( Acheleus), between ZEtolia and Acarnania, is 
the largest; the principal remaining ones are the Gavios 
Mavro-Potamus (Ceplissus of Boeotia), which runs into 
the Lake Topolias, the Hellada (Sperchius) Asopo, the 
Athenian Cephissus and [lissus; in the Morea, the Rou- 
phia (Alpheus), Vusilico (Eurotos), Iliaco (Peneus), Plu- 
nizza (/nachus), Mavro-nero (the ancient N). &c. The 
principal like is that of Topolias ( Copais), in W. Boeotia, 
said to be 1,000 feet above the sea. There are a few in- 
significant pools in the Morea, including the Lernean 
and stymphalian lakes so famous iu classical fable. — 
Marshes are numerous. Nearly the whole N. shore of 
the Morea, from Corinth to Patras, is low and marshy ; 
and the iuhab. of both those towns, as well as of Nauplia, 
Argos, and Zeitoun, the plain of Marathon, and a por- 
tion of that of Athens, suffer, at certain seasons of tlie 
y ar, from malaria generated by stagnant pools. The 
want of navigable rivers in Greece is obviated by the 
n. merous gulfs and inlets of the sea, which indent its 
consts on every side, and afford unusual facilities to 
commerce, while they add to the variety and beauty of 
the scenery. The principal gulfs or bays ure those of 
Volo, Zeitoun, Egina, or Athens (Sinus Saronicus), aud 
Argos or Nauplia on the E.; Kolokythia and Koron on 
the S.; Arkhivlia, Patras, and Arta, on the W.; and the 
extensive and benntiful Gulf of Corinth, between Hellas 
and the Morea. Between Euboea and the main-lind are 
the channels of Talanti and Egripo, united by the an- 
cient Euripus. The shores of Greece are mostly abrupt. 
The chief headlands are, Capes Mantelo in Eubœa, Co- 
lonna (Sunium), and Skyllo (Seylleum) on the E.; St. 
Angelo ( Malea), Matapan (Tienarum), and Gallo ( Acri- 
tus Jr.), on the S.; and Klurenza and Skropha on the W. 
coast.—Geology and Mineralogy. "The greater portion 
of the country consists of secondary formations. G., 
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Fig. 1195. — VALE OF TEMPE, (THESSALY.) 

generally speaking, is a region of compact gray lime- 
stone. The shores of the Morea are bordered by tertiary 
formations, containing an abundance of fossil shells. Vol- 
cauic action is clearly traceable, particularly in some of 


the islands. The whole of G. abounds with caverns 
and fissures, whence sulphurous and other mephitic 
vapors arise, which were taken advantage of in an- 


tiquity, at Delphi and elsewhere, for practising religious 
deceptions. There are numerous hot and cold mineral 
springs, both saline and sulphurous; but few have yet 
been analyzed. In some parts the soil is impregnated 
with nitre; this is especially the case near Corinth and 
Kalavrita. Marble of various colors, red and green in 
the Morea, and white at Pentelicus in Attica, porphyry, 
slate, gypsum, zinc, lead, iron, gold, and silver in small 
quantities, cobalt, copper, manganese, alum, sulphur, 
and asphaltum, are among the principal mineral pro- 
ducts, Itis the opinion of the most competent author- 
ities that the gold, silver, copper, and lead mines of 
Attica and the islands of Siphnos and Seriphos are far 
from being exhausted. Iron abounds in Scyros, nt 
Tenarum, and in Eubcna, where, also, as well as in Elis, 
there are abundant seams of coal.—Climate. Temperate, 
and for the most part healthy, except in the low and 
marshy tracts uround the shores and lakes, some of 
which are very unhealthy. 'The mean temperature, in 
a country the surface of which is so nneven, must, of 
course, vary considerably; but the medium temperature 
of the year in the plains of N Greece may be about 60°, 
and in those of the S. abont 649 5’ Fahr. At Athens the 
thermometer not unfrequently rises in July above 1009 
Fahr. Snow falls in the mountains by the middle of 
Oct., and even in the plains it is occasionally six inches 
deep; but it never lies long in the latter. The winters 
at Athens are confined to the first two months of the 
year. Both spring and autumn are raíny seasons; and 
in Dec. the rains are generally so heavy that many parts 
of the country are laid under water; but throughout 
the whole summer, which may be said to comprise half 
the year, a shower, or a clond in the sky, is rare in sev- 
eral parts of the country. — Productions. The more 
common products of Greek soil in ancient times were 
wheat, barley, and other cereals; flax, wine, and oil, with | 
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fruits of various kinds. The figs of Attica were and stil 
are famed for the excellence of their flavor. Forests 
once covered many of the bills, and supplied timber for 
domestic purposes and for ship-building: they nre still 
extensive in some parts. The most important pro- 
ductions of modern 6. are those mentioned above, with 
maize, rice, millet, currants, and silk. Honey is produced 
in great quantity on Hymettus and in some parts of tho 
Peloponnesus. The mulberry-tree is largely grown for 
thesilk-worm ; and on tlie north and south shores of the 
Gulf of Corinth, as well as in Arcadia, and the west coast 
of the Peloponnesus, the Corinthian grape or currant is 
most extensively cultivated. Vines flourish in almost all 
parts, hut the island of Santorin possesses the most famous 
vineyards, with the greatest variety of grapes, and fur- 
nishes a wine highly prized by the Russians. The olive 
grows in a wild state over all parts of G.; when in- 
grafted, it yields an excellent fruit, which the inhab- 
itants pickle in very large quantity, as a staple article 
of food. The oil of the olive serves to supply light, and 
is used in cooking and for food, as we employ butter. 
Cotton, madder, tobacco, and leguminous plants grow 
in considerable quantity. Fruit-trees are especially fer- 
tile; figs and apricots are plentiful and of excellent qual- 
ity; oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, almonds, 
water-melons, gourds, and others of less note are widely 
spread, largely produced, and of excellent quality.—Agri- 
culture. Theagricultural implements are still as rude asin 
the days of the Peloponnesian war, or even of Hesiod; and 
this, added to the scarcity of ploughing-oxen, ruggedness 
of the country, general thinness of soil, and difficulty of 
tillage and irrigation, is enough to damp the ardor of 
even a more energetic population. The houses of the 
country-people are in most parts little better than mere 
hovels, and a large proportion of the arable land is nn- 
tilled. The modes of tillage are of the most primitive 
kind; and thus, though nearly half the male population 
of G. is employed in agricultural labors, they make but 
slight impression on the general aspect of the country, 
and influence little the amount of exports; in fact, they 
do not produce as much grain as supplies the wants of 
the population, and that, too, though a higher yield is 
given in many parts of G. than in other countries. Much 
labor, however, is bestowed on the cultivation of the 
olive, vine, mulberry, and fruit trees. The greater part 
of the land belongs to the state; rent is paid in kind, 
and in a certain proportion (one third) to the net pro- 
duce.— Scenery. Travellers in G. generally speak in 
high terms of its scenery, of which Fig. 1195 may give 
an idea. It has everywhere the finest views, and is 
interesting, not less from its natural beauties than its 
classical associations, and the ruins of ancient art and 
splendor scattered everywhere over it. 
** Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blitbe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo still tby kae g summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendelí's marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 
* Where'er we tread, tis haunted, holy ground; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
Bat one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 
Fach hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares Marathon.“ 
Childe Harold, canto fi. 
Manners and Customs. The following statements em- 
body the valuable testimony of Thiersch as to the habits 
and state of the people when he visited G. in 1831-32: — 
“There is a pretty marked distinction among the inhab- 
itants of the three great divisions of G. — Greece N. of 
the Isthmus, the Peloponnesus, and the Islands. The 
inhabitants of N. Greece have retained a chivalrous and 
warlike spirit, with a simplicity of manners and mode 
of life which strongly remind us of the pictures of the 
heroic age. The soil here is gcnerally cultivated by 
Bulgarians, Albanians, and Wallachians. In E. Greece, 
Parnassus, with its natural bulwarks, is the only place 
where the Hellenic race bas maintained itself; in the 
mountainous parts of W. Greece there are also some 
remnants of Hellenic stock. In these parts the language 
is spoken with more purity than elsewhere, The popu- 
lation of the Peloponnesus consists nearly of the same 
races as that of N. Greece; but the Peloponnesians are 
more ignorant and less honest than the inhabitants of 
Hellas. The Albanians occupy Argolis and a part of 
the ancient Triphylia. Among the rest of the inhabit- 
ants, who all speak Greek, there are considerable social 
differences. The population of the town is of a mixed 
character, as in N. Greece, where there is an active and 
intelligent body of proprietors, merchants, and artisans 
in the towns, and among them some of Greek stock. 
The Mainotes form a separate class of the population. 
They are generally called Mainotes from the name of 
oue of their districts; but their true name, which they 
have never lost, is Spartans. They occupy the lofty 
and sterile mountains between the gulfs of Laconia and 
Messenia, the representatives of a race driven from the 
sunny valley of the Eurotas to the bleak and inbospi- 
table tracts of Taygetos, though the plains which are 
spread out below them are no longer held by a con- 
queror, and the fertile lands lie uncultivated for want 
of laborers. In the islands there is a singular mix- 
ture of Albanians and Greeks. The Albanians of Hydra 
and Spezzia have long been known as active traders 
and excellent mariners. The Hydriotes made great 
sacrifices for the cause of independence in the late war; 
the Spezziotes, more prudent and calculating, inc: 
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their wealth and their merchant-navy. The island of 
Syra, which has long been the centre of an active com- 
merce, now contains the remnant of the population of 
Ipsara und Chios. The lpsariots are an active and hand- 
some race, and skilful seamen; the Chiots, following 
the habits of their ancestors, are fond of staying at home 
und attending to their shops and mercantile speculations. 
They amass wealth; but they employ it in founding es- 
tablishments of public utility, uud in the education of 
their children. In Tiuos, the peasants, who are also 
the proprietors, cultivate the vine and the fig even 
amidst the most barren rocks; in Syra, Santorin, aud 
at Naxos, they sre the tenants of a miserable race 
of nobility, whose origin is traced to the time of the 
crusades, and who still retain the Latin creed of their 
ancestors. Besides these, there are various bodies of | 
Suliotes, of people from the heights of Olympus, Candi- 
otes, many Greek families from Asia Minor, Fanariotes, 
and others, who have emigrated or been driven by cir- 
cumstances withiu the limits of the new kingdom. The 
Ipsuriots are those who are supposed to have the least 
intermixture of foreign blood. ‘They have the fine and | 
Characteristic Greek physiognomy, as preserved in the) 
marbles of Phidias and other ancient sculptors; they | 
are ingenious, loquacious, lively to excess, active, enter- | 
prising, vaporing, and disputatious. The modern Greeks 
are generally rather above the middle height, and well 
shaped; they have the face oval, features regular and 
expressive, eyes large, dark, and animated, eyebrows 
arched, hair long and dark, and complexion olive- 
colored. The islanders are commonly darker, and of 
a stronger make 
than the rest; but 
the Greeks are all 
active, hardy, 
brave, and capable 
of enduring long 
privations. Gen- 
erally speaking, 
the women of the 
islands and of 
Hellus (Fig. 1196) 
are much hand- 
somer than those 
of the Morea. The 
character of the 
Greeks while un- 
der Turkish rule 
was thus summed 
up by Mr. Hope: 
—(Anastasius, i. 
18-80.) * The com- 
plexion of the 
modern Greek 
may receive n dif- 
ferent cast from 
different sur- 
rounding objects ; 
the core isstill tho 
same as in thedays 
of Pericles. Cre- 
dulity, versatility, 
and the thirst for distinction, from the earliest poriods 
formed, still form, and ever will form, the basis ofthe Greek | 
character. ... When patriotism, public spirit, and preém- | 
inence in arts, science, literature, and warfare, were the 
road to distinction, the Greeks shone the first of patriots, 
of heroes, of painters, of poets, and of philosophers. Now 
that craft and subtlety, adulation and intrigue. are the 
only paths to greatness, the same Greeks aro- what 
you see them.“ The Albanians are of a much more seri- 
ous and pensive disposition than the Greeks; and it has | 
been remarked that they may be considered to bear the | 
same relation to the latter that the Doric did to the 
Tonic population in ancient times. The language of the 
modern Greeks (for the Albanian is of Illyrian origin) 
is called Romaic. It has a greater similarity to the 
ancient Greek than the Italian to the Latin; but many 
of the alterations from the ancient tongues which dis- 
tinguish both the modern languages are analogous. 
Many of the popular customs of the Greeks bear the 
impress of antiquity ; various superstitious observances 
are kept up: and even the ordinary amusements of the 
people are the same which were popular in ancient 
times. The far-famed Aomaica, for instance, the theme | 
of so many travellers, is obviously the same as the Cre- | 
tan or Dedalian dance; and another modern dance, the 
Albanatico, is supposed to resemble the Pyrrhic dance 
of the ancients.” — Manuf. Unimportant, and almost 
wholly domestic. — Commerce. The Greeks have par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves by the spirit and 
success with which they have engaged in nantical and 
mercantile enterprises. Their commerce, next to their| 
freedom, was the grand source of the prosperity of Ath-| 
ens, Corinth, and other Greek cities of antiquity. And 
in this respect the modern Greeks have been no unsuc- 
cessful imitators of their illustrious progenitors. The 
great articles of export from (ireece consist of currants, 
silk, figs, wool, olive-oil, valonia, wine, sponge, wax, 
and tobacco; the principal imports being manufactured | 
cotton and woollen goods, corn, with a grent variety of 
subordinate articles, principally from England, France. 
and Germany. ‘The Greek mercantile navy, in 188i, 
consisted of 5,440 vessels, measuring 262,032 tons, and 
manned by 24,591 seamen.—Government. The present 
constitution of Greece, adupted in 1864, vests the whole 
legislative power in a single chamber of representatives, 
called the Boulé, elected by universal suffrage; the ex- 
ecutive is vested in the king and his responsible minis- 
ters. assisted by a council of state.— Finances, These are 
and have long been, in the greatest disorder. The revenue, 
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which is about $8,500,000; is every vear inferior to the 
expenditure; and im 1582 the national debt amounted 
to $71,540,155 — Army and Navy. In 1880 the army 
consisted of 659 o/ficers and 9,637 men. to which are to 
be added a body of gendarmerie, of 90 officers, with 
1,250 men, employed for military as well as civil pur 
poses, and under the orders of the minister of war. By 
a law which passed the Boule in March 1877, the army 
was reorganized, and increased nominally to 24.076 men, 
viz., 16,136 infantry, 4577 cavalry and 3,068 artillery. Tho 
nwy consisted, in 1880, of 18 vessels, of which 2 smalt 
ironclads, 2 iron wood-sheathed gun-boats. | unarmored 
corvette, l torpedo ship, 6 screw steamers. 3 schooners, 
and 1 royal yacht, the whole manned by 80 officers and 
582 sailors.—Money, Weights, Measures. The unit of 
the monetary system is the drachma =73¢ cents; the 
unit of weight is the oke = about 2 lbs. 11 oz. avoirdu- | 
pois; the common measure of length is tlie pique = Z7 
inches; a strema of land is about !4 of an Euglish acre. 
— Education is free to ull, from the humblest sclivol to 
the university; hence, an unusual number of Greeks 
press into the learned professions, and n large educa- 
tional machinery is uccessury to supply the demand for 
knowledge. There are ubout 370 communal or elemen- 
tary schools, and 180 Hellenic schools, in which, among 
other branches, ancient Greek is tauglit. Besides these, 
there are a military school, a polytechnic school for 
trades and professions, a lyceum, a normal school, un 
agricultural school, with seminaries for female education; 
and finally there is the University of Athens, with four 
faculties — theology, philosophy, law, und medicine. All 
these institutions are well attended; and the youth of 
all ages are most zealous iu prosecuting their studies.— 
History. The Greek nation boasts of the highest anti- 
quity; and in the early and mythic period of their history 
it is almost impossible to separate fable trom fact. The 
Pelasgi were the first inhabitants, succeeded by the Hel- 
lenes. Having gained the advantage over the Pelasgi, 
uud driven them to the islands, they peopled tlie con- 
tinent with their own nation, who were divided into 
four tribes, viz., JEolians, Dorians, Ioniaus, and Achai- 
ans. The Hellenes spread in different directions over 
the country, and were soon joined by colonists from 

Sgypt and Phoenicia. The first constitution of Greek 
cities is beyond the reach of exact history; but it seenis 
that monarchy was the earliest form; and Sicyon is 
stated to have founded (m. c. 2000) Athens, Thebes, 
Sparta, Corinth, and Argos. Of the mythic or heroic 
period, the principal events are the siege of Thebes, and 
the Trojan war, commencing 1198 n. c. The confusion 
arising from the latter event deprived many kingdoms 
of their princes, and encouraged the ambition of the 
Dorian heraclidw to such an extent that they expelled 
the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus. A fresh impulse 
wus given to emigration; large bodies of people crossed 
the Agean, and colonized the shores of Asia Minor; and 
as the governments changed with the rulers, the states 
of Greece now begun to partake of that republican form 
which was afterwards their peculiar characteristic. The 
civil policy of Sparta and Athens, tlie growing power 
of which latter now began to lessen the influence of the 
other states, military knowledge, the arts of refinement 
and politics, advanced rapidly, and the quick and sensi- 
tive Greeks carried refinement of manners to an extent 
not yet exceeded in modern times. They had at the 
same time an extensive commerce with Gaul, Italy, and 
Sicily. Their enterprise and love of liberty bore them 
successfully through all the troubles of the Persian war 
(B. €. 460); but from the same reasons they became iu- 
volved in intestine feuds. The Peloponnesian war, which 
lasted 30 years (ending B. c. 404), destroyed their union, 
and paved the way for Philip of Macedon, who (B. c. 335) 
gained the decisive battle of Cheronaa, and thus became 
master of Greece. The brilliant conquests of Alexander 


engaged them for a few years; but their courage was 
now enervated, and their love of liberty almost extin- 
uished. When the Achaian league proved a vain de- 
fence against the kingdom of Macedon, Greece was 
utterly unable to contend with the arms of Rome; aud 
after a brief contest, ending with the battle of Corinth 
(146 B. c.), the entire country became an integral por- 
tion of the Roman empire. Literature and the arts, 
long on the decline, were finally destroyed by Justinian, 
who closed the school of Athens. In 600, Alaric the 
Goth invaded the country, followed by Genseric and 
Zaber-Khan in the 6th and 7th, and by the Normans in 
the 11th century. After the Latin conquest of Constan- 
tinople (1204), Greece wns divided into feudal princi- 
palities, and governed by various Norman, Venetian, 
and Frankish nobles, until 1261, when the entire coun- 
try, except Athens and Nauplia, were reunited to the 
Greek empire under Michael Paleologus. Invaded by 
the Turks in 1438, it was finally conquered by them in 
1481; but the Venetians not feeling disposed to allow 
the new masters quiet possession, the country was, dur- 
ing the subsequent two centuries, the scene of blood 
wars, ended only by the treaty of Passarovitz, whic 
secured Greece to the Turks. Except the single prov- 
ince of Maina, the whole country remained under their 
sway till 1821, when a helairia was formed, and Ypsi- 
lanti proclaimed that Greece had thrown off the yoke 
of Turkey. The revolution broke out in Greece and 
Wallachia simultaneously, continuing with various suc- 
cess, much bloodshed, aud many atrocities, until the 
interference of the European powers and the battle of 
Navarino (1827) insured the independence of the country, 
unwillingly accorded by the Sublime Porte (1829). The 
provisional government, established during the revolu- 
tion, was not successful in securing the confidence of 
the people, and the chief. Count Capo d'Istria, was as- 
sassinated (1831). The allied powers had already deter- 
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mined to erect Greece into a monarchy; and the crown 
was finally couferred on Otho, a younger son of the king 
of Bavaria, who was proclaimed in 1832. In 1802 & 
revolution forced him to leave the country. He was 
deposed by the National Assembly, and George, the sec- 
ond son of the king of Deumark, chosen king of Greece. 

Greed, n. [Icel. gråd, avidity.) Greediness ; lust of gain; 
covetousness, 

Greed ily, adv. With a keen appetite for food or drink; 
voraciously ; ravenously; with keeu or ardent desire; 
eagerly. 

" He swallowed it as greedily as parched earth drinks rain.” 
Dunham. 

Greed'iness, n. Qa»lity of being greedy; voracity; 

ardent desire; keen . e of appetite; eagerness; avidity. 
Fox in steal.p wolf in greedineas.” — Shaks. 


Greed'y, a. [A. S. gradig, from gredan, to cry or 
clamor for; laa. graodig. greedy; O. Ger. grozan, 
gruozjan, to colicic.] Clamorous for food, &c.: having 
a keen appet/ze for food or drink; ravenous; voracious; 
very hungry. 

“Be not. . , too greedy upou meats."— Eccles, xxxvil. 29. 

—Rupacious; vehemently desirous; eager to obtain. 
(Sometimes preceding of.) 

Be not greedy of filthy lucre.” — 1 Tim. iil. 3. 

Greed'y-gut, n. A gluttou; a devourer of food; one 
who makes a god of his belly ; a gormandizer. (Vulgar.) 

Greek, a. (Geog.) Relating cr pertaining to Greece; 
Grecian; as, a Greek profile. 

Greek, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Greece; 
a Grecian; a Hellene. — The language of Greece. 

Greek Architecture. The carly architecture of 
Greece is exemplified in the massive remains of walls at 
Mycenæ, Argos, and others of the old Grecian cities, 
which are composed ef huge, irregular, undressed blocks 
of stone roughly piled together. (See CYcLoPEAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE.) It is utterly devoid of ornament, but in one 
or two instances examples remain of attempts to adorn 
the stones forming the piers und lintel of a gateway 
with rude representations of animals, as in the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Acropolis of Mycenw mentioned 
above. Grecian architecture, properly so culled, was the 
production of a far later age, and may be traced to that 
of Egypt and Western Asia, combining, as it does, the 
strength and solidity of the former with the more ele- 
gant features and decorative principles of the latter. 
The Doric, the first of the three Greek orders, assimilates 
more closely to the architecture of Egypt than either of 
the others, in its substantial and massive proportions : it 
is simple in character, but always conveys to the mind 
of the spectator a striking impression of its dignity and 


Fig. 1197. — THE PARTHENON, (as it is.) 


The Ionic order, and its ornamentation, is de- 
rived from the architecture of Western Asia, aud is 
characterized by a greater degree of lightness in its 
proportions than the Doric order possesses, and the in- 


beauty. 


troduction of decorations in minor details. The Corin- 
thian, the last, and by far the most elegant of the Greek 
orders, surpasses the Doric and Ionic orders in its elab- 
orate adornment and symmetry of proportion; but, 
even in this, a similarity to the architecture of Egypt 
can be traced in the bell-shaped capitals of its columns, 
and the clusters of leaves that curl outward from its sur- 
face. Bnt, although each order exhibits a decided step 
in advance of that which precedes it, as far as elegance 
and ornament are concerned, the three orders were uni- 
formly characterized by beauty and harmony of pro- 
portion; and it may be said that the buildings of an- 
cient Greece, especially the temples, were superior to 
those of any climate and any age us regards simplicity 
of form. the purposes for which they were intended, and 
the habits and requirements of the people for whose use 
they were erected. The chief characteristics and the 
scale of proportions preserved in the three Grecian orders, 
will be found elsewhere (see ARCHITECTURE); and the 
principal parts that compose what is termed an order in 
classic architecture have been treated under their re- 
spective headings (see ARCHITRAVE, BASE, CAPITAL, COL- 
UMN, CORNICE, ENTABLATURE, FRIEZE); but it may be de- 
sirable to state here the particular features and marks 
by which each order may be readily distinguished, and 
to point out some recent discoveries that have been 
made with regard to the method adopted by the Greeks 
to give the appearance of perfect beauty to their works, 
and to avoid anything that might offend the eye of any 
of this highly civilized and educated people. It should 
also be stated, that each order consists of two distinct 
parts,—the column and the entablature, — which are 
again subdivided, the former into the base, shaft, and 
capital; and the latter into the architrave, frieze, and 
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cornice; and that it is by certain differences in these di- 
visions and subdivisions that the orders themselves are 
distinguished. The Doric order may be readily dis- 
cerned by having no base to tlie column, the lower end 
of the shaft resting immediately on the pavement; the 
shaft itself is also adorned with broad shallow flutings 
separated by a sharp ridge, the capital being composed 
of a broad echinus moulding surmounted by an abacus, 
while the frieze is adorned at intervals with projecting 
pieces called triglyphs, which are about half the width 
of the lower diameter of the column, having the ap- 
pearance of being separated into three equal parts by 
two vertical grooves cut ‘eeply into the material of 
which it is formed, the horizontal section of which is 
in the shape of the letter V, the outer edges of the piece 
being chambered off at the same angle. This order was 
in some instances richly adorned with sculpture in low 
relief along the frieze, and in high relief on the metopes 
or spaces between the triglyphs, the tympanum of the 
pediment rising in an obtuse angle above the entabla- 
ture being also filled with sculpture in high relief, and 
frequently with perfect statues. The Ionic and Corin- 
thian capitals are to be distinguished from each other, 
the former by its volutes, and the latter by its exqui- 
sitely carved foliage and its height, which is consider- 
ably greater than that of the capitals of the Doric and 
Ionic orders, There is little perceptible difference in the 
shafts of the columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, or in their entablatures. The temples of the 
Greeks were generally placed on a level platform, con- 
sisting of three steps (Fig. 1197) rising one above an- 
other, and of greater or less depth in proportion to the 
height and diameter of the columns that were placed 
upon them. These steps were too deep to afford the 
means of access to the temple, and it is supposed that 
intermediate steps were placed at intervals along the 
larger ones, to allow the worshippers to pass easily from 
one to another, and thus to gain the level of the portico. 
The Greek windows and doorways, like those of the 
Egyptians, were narrower at the top than at the bot- 
tom, the sides inclining inwards. They were generally 
surrounded by a moulding, which was broken at the top 
of the window bya right angle, and turned outwards on 
either side, for a short space, in a horizontal direction, 
before resuming its perpendicular course, so that an 
architrave or lintel was formed above the window of the 
same width as the sill below. The doorway was always 
in the centre of the pronaos, or portico of the temple, 
and was carried up to a considerable height for the pur- 
pose of admitting light into the interior, The arch is 
never employed in Grecian architecture, which is chiefly 
characterized by the use of the beam supported on col- 
umns, by which an appearance of great strength and 
solidity is obtained. It is also marked by its strict ad- 
herence to outlines formed by horizontal lines, and lines 
that are vertical, or nearly 80, being frequently slightly 
inclined inwards. It is a known principle in perspec- 
tive, that straight lines proceeding to a great distauce in 
the same direction present a slightly curved appearance 
to the eye of an observer. To correct this appearance, 
the Greek architects carefully constructed their verti- 
cal and horizontal lines in the form of a very slight and 
searcely perceptible curve, giving their columns an en- 
tasis, as it is termed, or a slight outward swelling near 
the middle; which principle of construction was effected 
by means of certain fixed rules. The columns also, in- 
stead of being vertical, had a slight inclination inwards, 
and their pavements, and the platforms on which the 
temples stood, were constructed with a very slight rise 
in the centre. Mr. Pennethorne discovered the exist- 
ence of these curves in 1837, and the truth of his state- 
meuts was subsequently corroborated by Mr. Penruse, 
who examined many of the ruined temples of Greece, 
and made careful measurements of their proportions, 
which led to a discovery of the principles on which they 
were constructed. Of the three orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture, the Parthenon at Athens (Fig. 1197), and the 
Temple of Minerva at Ægina (Fig. 37), may be cited as 
the best examples of the Doric order; the Erechtheum 
and Pandrosium at Athens, of the Ionic order; and the 
ehoragic Monument of Lysicrates (Fig. 594), in the same 
city, as the most beautiful and alinost the only existing 
pure Greek specimen of the Corinthian order. Exam- 
ples of the Doric aud Ionic orders, or rather adaptations 
of thém, are common in modern architecture, one of the 
best, if not the best, being the Girard College (Fig. 
1160) in Philadelphia. There are but imperfect data 
for determining the style of architecture adopted among 
the Greeks for dwellings of a private character. 
Greek Church, also culled the Greek Catholic, the 
Orthodox Greek, the Orthodox, or the Eastern Church, 
originated in the dissensions that took place between 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and the popes of Rome. 
In consequence of the political position of the city as 
the seat of the imperial government, the Church of Con- 
stantinople sought to render itself independent of the 
See of Rome. Disputes on various points of doctrine oc- 
curred from time to time between the two churches, but 
the great breach did not take place till 802, under the 
patriarch Photius. He reproached the Western Church 
with having introduced various innovations, — as the 
celibacy of the priests, the introduction of images into 
churches, and the double procession of the Holy Ghost, 
with the addition of “filioque” (and from the 
Son) to the Nicene Creed. On the fall of Photius, 
however, the breach was in a manner healed, though 
very imperfectly, and in the 11th century dissensions 
broke out afresh. The final separation took place in 
1054, when Leo IX. excommunicated the patriarch 


Michael Cerularius. who had ab rti against the 
corruptions of the clergy, and attacked the errers of the 
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Western Church. Several attempts were made on either 
side to effect a reconciliation, but in vain. The popes 
were anxious to effect a union in order to exteud their 
dominions; and the emperors of Constantinople, when 
pressed by the Turks, attempted to obtain the assistauce 
of the West by a promised restoration of the Eastern 
Church to that of Rome. At a later period attempts 
were made by some of the Protestant churches to come 
toan amicable arrangement with the Eastern Church, 
but with like unsatisfactory results. The Greek Church 
denies the authority of the Pope. and maintains that the 
Church of Rome is not the only true Catholic church. 
1t acknowledges no vicar of Christ upon earth like the 
Pope; disclaims infallibility, works of supererogution, 
und indulgences. lt rejects purgatory, but admits of 
prayers for the dead; and forbids all kinds of carved 
images, but permits paintings, and pays a kind of sec- 
ondary homage to the Virgin and swints. It denies 
auricular confession to be a divine command, but prac- 
tises confession attended with absolution, und sometimes 
penance. It admits the seven sacraments, but baptism 
is performed by immersion of the body three times in 
water; and the communion of both kinds is practised 
with leavened bread, and the wine is mixed with water. 
The anointing of the body with the chrism is allowed to 
all sick persons as a means of restoring them to health, 
and purifying them from their sins. The secular clergy 
are permitted to marry but once, and only a virgin; and 
laymen are allowed to marry only three times. Like 
the Ro. ann Catholic Church, it accepts tradition as well 
as the Bible, but differs from it, ns well as from all 
Protestant churches, in maintaining that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds only from the Father, and not also from the 
Son. The ritual of the Greek Church consists almost 
entirely in outward ceremonies, preaching or religious 
instruction being rarely resorted to. Their fasts are 
More numerous and more strictly observed than those 
of the Roman Catholics. The clergy are divided into 


two classes,—the higher and the lower; the former 
comprising patriarchs, metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops, all of whom are chosen from among the monks, 
and must live in celibacy; the latter, the monks, or 
black clergy (from their dress), and the secular, or 
white clergy. The lower secular clergy are the arch- 
priests, priests, deacons, hypodeacons, and lectors. The 


Fig. 1198.— A GREEK CHURCH. 


monks, as well as the nuns, who are less numerous, 
generally folluw the rule of St. Basil, with the excep- 
tion of those of mounts Sinai and Lebanon, who follow 
the rule of St. Authony. One of the most celebrated 
convents is that of mount Athos. The total number 
of persous belonging to the Greek faith is estimated at 
about 66,000,000 ; of whom about 49,000,000 are in Rus- 
Bia, 12,000,000 in Turkey, 3,500,000 in Austria, 900,000 in 
Greece, 150,000 in the Ionian islands, 125,000 in Monte- 
negro, and about 3,000 in Prussia. As regards its gov- 
erument, the Greek Church is made up of ten indepen- 
dent groups, numberiug in all 279 bishoprics. 1. The 
Church of Constantinople, governed by a patriarch, hav- 
ing under him 136 bishops; 2. the Church of Alexan- 
dria, under the patriarch of Alexandria, who resides at 
Cairo, and has five bishops; 3. the Church of Antioch, 
with its patriarch and 17 bishops; 4. the Church of 
Jerusulem, with its patriarch and 14 bishops; 5. the 
Russian Church, with 60 bishops, governed by a synod ; 
6. the Church of the island of Cyprus, with four bishops; 
7. the Austrian Greek Church, with 11 bishops; 8. the 
Church of Mount Sinai, with 1 bishop; 9. that of Monte- 
negro, with 1 bishop; and 10. the Hellenic Church in 
Greece, with 24 archbishops and bishops. Besides these 
ten divisions of the Greek Church, which recognize each 
other as orthodox, there are a number of sects, particu- 
larly in Russia, which fnlly acknowledge the doctrinal 
basis of the Greek Church, but for various reasons keep 
aloof from it. The Greek Chnrch predominntes over all 
Russia, European Turkey, Greece, the Ionian Islanda, 
nnd Montenegro. In Turkey, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople has not only spiritual, but also a kind of tem- 
poral jurisdiction, us he is regarded by the Turkish law 
as the head of the Greek Christians, who have to pa. 

him a yearly tribute. The Russian Greek Churc 

asserted its independence on the fall of Constantinople, 
in the middle of the 15th century, when a patriarchate 
was established at Moscow. The patriarchate was abol- 
ished by Peter the Great, whc organized a supreme court 
for the regulation of spivitual matters, to sit at tho new 
capital of St. Petersburg. Since that time the Church 
of Russia has been virtually controlled by the Czar. 
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The United Greek Church is a section of this 5 
which, by the continued efforts of the Roman Church, 
were induced to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope, while they, on the other hand, were permitted to 
abide by all the peculiar usages of the Greek Church 
which did not affect fundamental doctrines ; — as the 
use of the Greek language in divine service, the 

tion of the Lord's supper in both kinds, &c., &c. Ir 
Russia, almost all the members of the Uuited Greek 
Church were induced, under the reigns of Catharine II. 
&nd Nicholas, to dissolve their connection with the 
Church of Rome: and at present this section of tliem is 
most numerous in Austria. Total est. strength, 1880, 
80,000,000, over 60,000,000 being in Russia. For an ac- 
count of the ceremonies, liturgies, &c., of the G. Church, 
see Neale's Hist. of the Eastern Church. 

Greek Empire, (The.) ( Hist.) The G. E. also styled 
EMvIRE or THE East, or BYZANTINE EMPIRE, was founded 
in 395, a. D., when Theodosius the Great divided the Ro- 
man Empire between his two sons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. The former, a feeble and luxurious character, was 
made emperor of the Eastern division, comprising Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Pontus, in Asia; Egypt in Africa; and 
Thrace, Moesia (now Bulgaria), Macedonia, Greece, and 
Crete in Europe. Arcadius let the govt. of the empire fall 
from the hands of his minister Rufinus into those of the 
eunuchs Eutropius and Gainas, and lastly to the shame- 
less empress Eudoxia, who ruled until the time of her 
death, 404. After Theodosius II. had held the reins dur- 
ing 6 years, he resigned the govt. in favor of his sister 
Pulcheria, who ruled powerfuliy, while her brother was 
kept apart from all state affairs. After the death of Theo- 
dosius II., Pulcheria married thesenator Marcianus (450 
457), whose firmness repelled the invasions of Attila. 
Marcianus was followed by Leo L, surnamed Macella 
(the Butcher), a Thracian of low birth, but elevated to the 
throne by the commander-in-chief, Aspar, who, being 
himselfan Arian, would not venture to encounter the per- 
ils that sovereignty might have entailed on one of his re- 
ligions views. Leo 1L, grandson of the former, succeeded, 
but died after a few months, in consequence of which the 
crown came into the possession of his father, Zeno 
(474-491), who was banished by Basiliscns (475), but 
who reascended the throne in 477. Though a weak and 
unpopular ruler, he contrived to retain his power in 
spite of several serious revolts. Ariadne, widow of Zeno, 
by her second marriage raised the courtier Silentiarius to 
the throne under the title of Anastasius I. (491-518). By 
the helpof the Goths, this monarch overthrew, after a six 
years’ contest, the robber tribes of Mount Taurus. A 
new enemy, however, now appeared on the Danube in 
the Bulgarians, against whose desolating raids Anasta- 
sius built the Long Wall, to protect the peninsula on 
which Constantinople lies. The war with the Persians 
also broke out anew during his reign, and religions tu- 
mults often purpled the streets of Constantinople itself. 
After his death, the army raised Justinus I. to the 
throne. His nephew, Justinian (q. v.), succeeded (527- 
565), and became celebrated by his code of laws, and by 
the victories of his great generals, Belisarius (q. v.), and 
Narses, tg. = But the rapid decline of the empire 
after his death showed that he had not been able to give 
it any internal consolidation or vitality. It was during 
the reign of Justinian that those pestilent contests of 
the Blues and Whites against the Greens and Reds 
(political factions so named from the colors respectively 
worn) first attained any consequence; and though the 
first disturbance was terribly chastised by Belisarius in 
532, they continued to distract the capital periodically 
down to the 7th century. Justin II. (565—578), a weak 
man, governed by his wife Sophia, yielded a part of 
Italy to the Longobards, was unsuccessful against the 
Persians, allowed the Avari to plunder the Danubian 
provinces, and ultimately became insane through vexa- 
tion and anxiety. Tiberius, the captain of the guard, 
was then made regent, and after the death of Justin II. 
received the imperial dignity. He ruled with mildness 
and prudence (578—582), purchased a peace with the 
Avari, concluded the war with Persia, and left as his 
successor the commander-in-chief Mauricius, who 
reigned from 582 to 602. His niggardly treatment of 
the army caused a military insurrection, in which he was 
slain along with his son; and Phocas, one of his gen- 
erals, was elevated to the throne. Phocas proved a bad 
ruler. Through his monstrous vices, tyranny, and inca- 
pacity for government, the empire lapsed into still 
deeper anarchy. Suddenly. however, a deliverer appeared 
in the person of Heraclius (q. v.), son of the exarch or 
governor-general of Africa, who headed a conspiracy, 
marched to Constantinople, overthrew the tyrant, and 
ascended the throne, 610. But great as wasthe genius of 
Heraclius, he had to submit to twelve years of defeat 
before he could organize and discipline a victorious 
army. In 622 he opened those magnificent campaigns 
in which the power of Persia was crushed, and which, 
in the opinion of Gibbon, were equal to those of Scipio 
or Hannibal. Helived, however, to see more formidable 
foes in the Arabs, who, inspired by fanatic zeal, and led 
by the Caliph Omar, captured, during 635—641, the coun- 
tries on the Euphrates, with Syria, Jndæa, and Egypt. 
The power of the Greeks, which was demanded to resist 
the Arabian invasions, was miserably divided and weak- 
ened by their unending religious quarrels, especially 
the controversy of the Orthodox against the Monothe- 
lites, (q. v.) The empire was breaking asunder, and 
Heraclius, now worn out with the fatigues of war, had 
abandoned his enervated senses to pleasure, and hia en- 
feebled intellect to theological discussions. He died in 
641. Constantine IIL, who succeeded his father Herac- 
lius, also died soon after. and was followed by Heracle- 
onas, who lost the crown, and was mutilated in am 
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Insurrection. The next ruler was Constans, son of Con- 
stautine III., who ruled from 642 to 665, mude himself 
odious by cruelty, uud perished in an insurrection. His 
son, Constantine IV., Pogonatus (668-685), enforced a 
treaty of peuce on the invading Arabs (075) by his suc- 
cessful use of the Greek fire in warfare. Justinian II. 
(685-711), son and successor of Pogonatus, was victo- 
rivus in a war against the Monothelite Maronites; but 
was defeated by the Bulgariaus (688), «nd by the Arabs 
(002). His cruelty caused an insurrection, at the head 
of which was Leontius, who, in 645, deposed him, cut 
off his nose (hence his surname Rhinotmetus), und ban- 
ished him to the Tauric Chersonese; in 705 he was 
restored to the throne, but adversity had taught him no 
wislom. A part of his subjects revolted, and the king, 
abandoned by his army aud by the Bulgarians, was 
assassinated in 711. With him the dynasty of Heraclius 
expired. Philippicus Bardanes (the leader of the last 
insurrection against Justinian II.) was next raised to 
the throne (711); but after having made himself odious 
by favoring the metaphysical tenets of the Monothel 

he was deposed and brutally deprived of eyesight (713). 
His successor, Anastasius II., prudently screened him- 
self from a mutinous army by retiring into a monastery 
(716), and left the crown to Theodosius IIL, who abdi- 
cated in 717, wheu Leo, the Isaurian, and general of the 
army of the East, did not recognize him, and marched 
with hostile intent to Constantinople. Leo (J. v.) him- 
self ascended the throne in 717, and drove back the 
Arabs from Constantinople, but unhappily gave occa- 
sion, in 726, for that contest concerning the worship of 
images which rent the empire for more than a century. 
In 728 the exarchate of Kavenna was lost, aud the 
eastern proviuces became the prey of the Arabs, over 
whom, however, he won u great victory in Phrygia. He 
died in 741. — Constantine V. (741-774), son of Leo III., 
on account of his zeal as an iconoclast, was hated by the 
monks, who gave him the surname “ Copronymos, " be- 
cause he had polluted the fontat his baptism. He wasa 
brave ruler, recovered from the Arabs parts of Syria 
and Armenia, and ultimately defeated the Bulgarians, 
against whom he had long been unsuccessful. His son, 
Leo IV. (775-730), was a mild ruler. After him Constan- 
tine VI. ascended the throne under the guardianship of 
his ambitious mother, Irene (q. r.), who raised a power- 
ful party in favor of image-worship. Constantine hay- 
ing made an attempt to liberate himself from the influ- 
ence of his mother and her paramour Stauratius, Irene 
barbarously caused her own son to be blinded (797). 
He died &oon after this atrocity; and Irene, who had 
boldly conceived the design of marrying the Emperor 
Charlemagne, and thus uniting the east and west of 
Europe in one vast realm, excited the opposition which, 
fu 802, placed her treasurer, Nicephorus, on the throne. 
Irene was banished to Lesbos, where she died in 803, 
Nicephorus, who fell in battle against the Bulgarians 
(811), was succeeded by his son Stauratius, who soon 
yielded the throne to his brother-in-law, Michael I., from 
whom it was taken by the Armenian general Leo 
V., a powerful ruler, who conquered the Bulgarians, but 
fell (520) in a conspiracy excited by his zeal against 
image-worship. Michael IL, the *Staminerer," was raised 
from a dungeon to the throne, and ruled until 829. In 
his reign, Crete aud Sicily passed into the hands of 
the Arabs. Under tho reign of his son, Theophilus, 
praised by the Byzantine historians for his love of 
justice (829-812), Theodora, widow of Theophilus and 
guardian of Michael ILL. (842-867), brought the contro- 
versy about images toa close at the Council of Nicwa 
(842), when the worship of these was fully sanctioned 
and re-introduced. Theodora, having been banished to 
a convent by her son, the government was for some time 
held by Bardas, uncle of Michael III., and after his assas- 
si nation, by Basilius L, the“ Macedonian," who caused Mi- 
chuel to be put to death, and afterwards ruled ably from 
867 to 886. But though on the whole successful against 
the Arabs, the latter contrived to make themselves 
masters of Syracuse. His dynusty (the Macedonian) 
maintained itself on the Byzantine throne, with some 
few interruptions, uutil 1056. The reign of his son, Leo 
VIL, the “Philosopher” (856-912), was not prosperous, The 
inroads of the Bulgarians and of the Arabs, who, in 904, 
plundered Thessalonica, continued to increase during 
the government of his son, Constantine VIL, “ Porphyro- 
genitus," who ruled mildly but feebly (912.959). Under 
his son, the dissolute Romanus II. (959-963), Crete was 
retaken from the Arabs by the vigor of his general, 
Nicephorus Phocas, who, on the death of the emperor, 
married his widow, Theophania. She, however, caused 
him to be murdered in 969, as she wished to marry John 
Tzimiskes, who ruled till 976, and, like his predecessor, 
was victorious against the Arabs and Bulgarians, and 
also the Russians, who about this time began to emerge 
from obscurity as an enemy of the Byzantine power. 
His successor, Basilius IL (976-1025), the son of Romanus, 
conquered the Bulgarian kingdom, and attached it as a 
province tothe empire, which it remained till 1186, when 
it again became independent, His brother, Constantine 
VIIL (1025-1028), did not resemble him. Romanus III. 
next ascended the throne, but was assassinated by his wife 
Zod, a profligate but crafty princess, who raised succes- 
sively to the imperial dignity Michael IV. (1034), Michael 
V. (1041), and Constantine IX. (1042). Meanwhile, Rus- 
sians and Arabs devastated the realm. In Asia, the 
Seljuk Turks proved dangerous enemies; while in Lower 
Italy the Normans narrowed the Byzantine power to 
the possession of Otranto. After Constantine's death, in 
1054, Theodora, sister of Zod, was elected empress; and 
on her death, in 1056, Michael VL, who was deposed by 
Isaac I., (Comnenus.) —With Isaac I., (Comnenus,) who 
ouine to the throne in 1057, the dynasty of the Comne- 
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nian emperors began. He retired to a monastery (1059), 
aud was succeeded by Constantine X, whose widow, 
Eudocia, married. Romanus IV., and raised him to the 
throne, Romanus was deposed in 1071 by Michael VII. 
(son of Constantine X., who in his turn was dethroned 
by Nicephorus III. (1078), who reigned until 1051, 
when he was deposed by Alexius I., (Comnenus, 4. 
(1051-1118). This last reigu was marked by the com- 
meucement of the Crusades, The successors of Alexius 
—his son, Karo-Jolianues (1118-1143), uud. Manuel I. 
(11432-1150)— were able rulers, and victorious in their 
engagements with the Turks. Manuels son, Alexius 
II., was murdered by his guardian, Andronicus (grand- 
sou of Alexius L), who raised himself to. the throne. 
He was the last prince of the Comnenian dynasty, and 
fell in an insurrection excited by his own cruelty, 1185. 
— Alter the first turbulent reigu of Isaac II, who was 
blinded and deposed by his brother Alexius III., who 
took the surname of Comnenus in 1195, the Crusaders 
restored Isaac to the throne (1203), aud also crowned 
his son Alexius IV.; but the restless citizens of Con- 
stantinople elected Nicolas Kanabua, who took the title 
of Alexius V., and pursuing the usual bloody course, 
put his predecessor to death. — In 1204, the French and 
tlie Venetiaus (collectiv named Latins) advanced 
Constantinople, and captured the city, April 12, hav 
made themselves masters of the European provinces. 
The whole was divided into four parts, of which the first, 
including the metropolis, fell to the lot of Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, who was made emperor, and to whom 
the other participants in the expedition did fealty for 
their respective shares. The Venetians obtained the 
coasts of the Adriatic and Ægean seas, a part of the 
Morea, and several islands; Bonifacius, Count of Mont- 
ferrat, Macedonia, and part of Greece; several duke- 
doms, countships, Kc were also established at Athens, 
Philippopolis, and other places for French knights; 
while a number of Greek princes, both on the mainland 
and in the islands, maintained their independence, In 
the west of Asia Minor Theodorus Lascaris, who had 
been elected emperor at Constantinople, formally trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Nicwa; and finally, in 
the N.E, of Asia Minor, the governor of the province of 
Colchis, Alexius Comnenus, ruled at Trebizond with 
absolute authority; while one of his successurs, John 
Comnenus, even assumed the title of emperor, At Con- 
stuntinople, neither Baldwin nor his successors could 
strengthen the sinking empire. Baldwin himself died 
(1206) a prisoner in the bands of the Bulgarians, Atter 
him came his brother Henry, who ruled bravely and 
wisely till 1216. For the next four years, the empire 
was actually without a ruler, and & prey to utter an- 
archy. In 1221, Robert, son of Peter, Count of Auxerre 
and Courteni came to the throne, and was succeeded 
by John of Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem (12 
1237); and the latter by Baldwin II. (1227-1261). Dur- 
ing these reigns a great part of the empire was seized 
by John Vatazes, successor of Theodorus Luscar 

Nicæa (1222-1255), This ruler was followed in Nicwa 
by "Theodorus II. (1255-1254), whose son, Johannes, 
was superseded by Michael VITE, (Palwologus,) who by 
the help of the Genoese captured Constantinople (July 
25, 1201), und thus put an end to the Latin dynasty. — 
Michael, the first of the Z'ul;e/ogi, endeavored to 
strengthen the realm. He attempted to unite the 
Greek Church with the Latin, but his son, Andronicus 
IL, who came to the throne in 1282, re-established the 
Greek ritual. Andronicus II. was compeiled to divide 
the throne with his grandson, Andronicus III., who be- 
came sole emperor, 1525, and unsuccessfully opposed the 
Turks; he b. 1341. Under his son, Johannes V., the 
Turks first gained a firm footing in the European prov- 
inces; Sultan Murad took Adrianople, 1361, und made 
it the seat of government. Manuel II,, son and succes- 
sor of Johannes, was besieged in Constantinople by 
Bajazet, and compelled to cede to the Turks one of the 
main streets of the city. In 1422, the metropolis was 
again besieged by Murad IL, who, after he had over- 
thrown the force seut to aid the emperor by Ladislas, 
king of Hungary, at the battle of Varna, made Constau- 
tin ple. 14H, the limit of the domains of Johannes VI., 
son of Manuel, and compelled him to pay tribute. Con- 
stantine XI, brother of Johannes, fell heroically in the 
defeuce of Constantinople, which was captured by 
Mohammed ÍL., May 29, 1453, wheu the G. E. was brought 
to a close, 

Greek'ess, n. A female Greek. (n.) 

Greek Fire, n. A composition of a highly combnati- 
ble nature, supposed to have been formed of naphtha, 
pitch, and sulphur. It is said to have been invented 
about 670, by Callinicius of Heliopolis, in the reign of 
Constantine IIL, and used with terrible effect against 
the floot of the Saracens, It burst into a flame on ex- 

ure to the air, and burned under water. It was 
urled upon the enemy from cross-bows and other en- 
gines of war. G. F. was used against the Crusaders at 
the siege of Acre under Richard L, and was a recog- 
nized means of defence before the invention of gun- 
powder. 

Greek ish, 4. Grecian; peculiar to Greece, or to the 

reeks. 

Greek Language and Literature. The ear- 
liest inhabitants of Greece were the Pelasgi, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, spoke a barbarous or foreign tongue. 
They were allied to the Iramen tribes of the north of 
India; consequently, that element in the Greek lau- 
guage which exhibits an affinity for the Sanskrit, is the 
Pelasyic: and hence the strong resemblance in words 
and inflections, which is fuund to exist between the two 
languages. The Hellenes, or Greeks proper, subsequently 
migtated into the country, and the language of the abo- 
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riginal inhabitants came to be looked upon as barbarous, 
The Hellenes were an Ionian race, and their language 
is said to have had an affinity to the Persian. It is but 
right to state, however, that this account of the origin 
of the Greek language is not universally received, for 
the subject is so involved in doubt, that no certainty 
can be arrived at regarding it. The Greek is a branch 
of the so-called Jndo-Germanic, or Aryan family of lan- 
guages. It consists of three principal dialects, — the 
Melic, Doric, aud Ionic: to which, at a later period, was 
added the mixed Attic dialect; and besides these there 
were several minor dialects. The Doric was a rough, 
hard, broad dialect, with long a predominant over all 
theother vowels. It was spoken originally in the moun- 
tains of Thessaly, whence it travelled southward, and 
became the language of the greater part of the Pe n- 
nesus. It was purest in Messenia, and softest in Syra- 
cuse and Agrigentum. Its centre was Sparta. It is 
found in the writings of Pindar, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Maschu. The /Eolic was a more ancient dislect than 
the preceding, but was refined at an earlier period, and 
was less harsh than the Doric, although also broad and 
open. It was spoken north of the Isthmus of Corinth 
(with the exception of Megaris, Attica, and Doris), in 
the Holic colonies of Asia Minor, and on some islands 
of the Ægean Sea. It contains some of the Pelasgic 
forms, and is to be found in the fragments of Sappho, 
Myrtis, and Alcwus. The Ionic is the softest and most 
musical of all the dialects. It abounds in vowels and 
diphthongs, and is partial to labials and linguals. It 
was the earliest cultivated of the dialects, and is that 
of Homer, and other of the early authors, us Hesiod, 
Herodotus, Kc. It was spoken principally by the people 
of Attica and the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. The Attic 
sprang from the Ionic, from which at first it differed but 
little. It was developed principally after the Persian 
wars, and was brought to perfection by the poets, phi- 
losophers, and historians of Greece, who flourished after 
that time, It held a middle place between the hardness 
of Holic and Doric, and softness of the lonic. It was har- 
monious and powerful in its expressions, concise and reg- 
ular in its syntax, ZEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Thu- 
cydides, Aristophanes, Plato, Demosthenes, and Isocrates, 
have rendered it immortal. Grammarians afterwards 
distinguished between the gennine Attic, as it exists in 
these masters, and the Attic of common life, calling the 
latter the common Greek, or Hellenic dialect; and even 
the later Attic writers, posterior to the golden age of the 
literature, were called HHellenes, or common Greeks. In 
this latter class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Apollodorus, 
Polybius, Plutarch, and others, many of whom, how- 
ever, wrote genuine Attic. —At what time this language 
first began to be expressed in writing is a question of 
much uncertainty. According to tradition, Cadmus the 
Pheenician introduced the alphabet into Greece about 
1500 years B. C. To him sixteen of the letters of the 

resent alphabet are attributed; four, according to 
Pliny, were introduced by Palamedes at the time of the 
Trojan war, and four by Simonides of Ceos during the 
Persian. war, The ancient letters were all uncial, or 
what we call capital; the present cursive or round let- 
ters occur first in inscriptions of the age Augustus, and 
resemble the Coptic forms, The Greeks wrote originally 
from right to left; afterwards alternately, the one line 
from ri;zlit to left, and the next from left to right (called 
bonstrophedon, us being the mode in which oxen ploughed 
in a field); and finally from left to right, as we do now. 
The Greck language may be termed the parent tongue 
of civilization. It is rich in roots, flexible in the 
formation of words, picturesque in its mode of ex- 
pressing thought, highly plastic and euphonious; simple 
and sublime in Homer, playfal in Anacreon, majestic 
in ;Eschylus and Pindar, noble in Sophocles, pathetic 
in Euripides, elegant in Xenophon, subtle in the Soph- 
ists, distinct in the Stoics, clear in Aristotle, and 
fluent in the orators. Its syntax is free, full of inver- 
sions, subtle and perfect, yet without obscurity. Its an- 
tiquity, its intrinsic excellence, its literature, and its in- 
fluence on the progress of the fairest portion of man- 
kind, challenge our deepest admiration. * In order," 
says Mure, “to the attainment of the highest excel- 
lence, it is essential, first, that a language should be the 
original invention of the people who speak it; secondly, 
that this people should be gifted not only with a fine 
sense of euphony, but with variety and extent of intel- 
lectual powers. These favorablecircumstances were com- 
bined in the case of the Greek in a greater degree than 
in that of any other known language. While it is in all 
essential respects a radically original tongue, its me- 
chanism, both in sound and structure, reflects all the 
harmony, versatility, and precision which mark the 
genius of the race by whom it is spoken.” (Language 
and Literature of Ancient Greece.) — The language of 
modern Greece is whit is termed Romaic, or Neo-Hel- 
lenic, It differs from the ancient Greek chiefly in the 
formation of the tenses, and in the termination of the 
nouns; but the difference between the two is not greater 
than between the Doric and the Attic dialects of ancient 
Greece. The tendency of late years has been to assimi- 
late it more and more to the ancient tongue; and a good 
ancient Greek scholar will have little difficulty in mak- 
ing out a Greek newspaper of the present duy. — The 
origin of Greek literature is lost in the darkness of an- 
tiquity. The earliest existing monuments of it carry 
us back to nearly 1000 years B. €., and even then we find 
the art of poetical composition existing in the highest 
perfec^ion. The admirable structure and the wonderful 
language of the Homeric poems imply a long period of 
antecedent culture, Although both tho Tlind and Odys- 
sey display traces of the infancy of the nation, and man- 
ifest a spirit of simplicity peculiar to the childhood of 
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the human race, yet tho class of poetry under which 
they fall appears in them at its full maturity: all the 
laws which reflection and experience can suggest for! 
the epic form are observed with the most retined tast 
all the micans are employed by which the general effect) 
can be heightened; nowhere does the poetry bear the 
character of a first essay or an unsuccessful attempt at 
some higher poetical Nights; indeed, as no subsequent 
pocins, either of ancient or modern times, lias 80 Com- 
pletely caught the genuine epic tone, there seems good 
Teason to donbt whether any future poet will in be 
able to strike the same chord.” ( Maáller.)—0O( the poets 
previous to Homer nothing satislactory is known. The 
names of many of them, as Olen, Linus, Orpheus, Mu-| 
seus, and many others, ure preserved to us; but their 
works are all lost. The poems which have come down 
to us under their names are manifest forgeries. The 
Iliad is founded on the legends of the war of Troy; the 
Odyssey, on the return of Odysseus (Ulysses). Various 
other poems, as the“ Batrachomyomachia,” or Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, are attributed to Homer; but they 
evidently belong to a later period. The Homeric poems 
were made use of as models, and as à. basis with which 
to connect their works, by a series of later poets, who 
are commonly known as the “cyclic,” but of whose 
works only the titles, brief abstracts, and fragments, 
have been preserved. Hesiod, the next great epic poet 
after Homer, was a Boeotian, and is believed to have 
flourished about the middle of the 9th century before 
Christ, His principal poems are the Works and Days, 
the leading subject of which is the various occupations 
and duties of life in its several relations; and the 
Theognia, containing a history of the origin of the 
world and the genealogies of the gods. Lyric poetry 
arose on the decline of the epic, and was much culti- 
vated from about B. c. 776 to the commencement of the 
Persian wars. The spirit of the times, and the various 
contests in which the dilferent states were engaged, 
greatly favored this kindof poetry, Next to the gods, 
who were celebrated at their festivals with hymns, their 
country, with its heroes, was the leading subject of 
their song ; and in everything there was a more power- 
ful impuls» towards meditation, investigation, and labor, 
for the attainment of a desired end thau belore.. Among 
those who were distinguished iu tlie tield ot lyric poetry, 
or in the improvement of music, history furnishes us 
with the names of Archilochus of Paros, inventor of the 
jumbus; Tyrtarus of Miletus, author of war-sonzs ; Cal- 
limachus of Ephesus, inventor of the elegiae measure; 
Alemon the Lydian; Ariou of Metliyina, who perfect- 
ed the dithyrambus; Terpander of Antis, inventor 
of the barbitos (a kind of lyre); the tender Sappho of 
Mitylene; her countryman Alcwus; Erinn, the con- 
temporary of both; Mimnermas of Colophon, the flute- 
player; Stesichorus of Himera; Ibycus of Rhoginm; 
Anacreon and Simonides of Ceos; Hippouax of Ephesus; 
Timocreon of Rlic Lasus of Hermionea; Corinna of 
Tanagra, the friend and instructress of Pindar. As 
gnomic writers, Theognis, Pliocylides, and Pythagoras 
deserve to be named; and as a fabulist, -Esop. In the 
order of time, several of these belong to & later period, 
but they are properly placed here on account of the 
connection. The greatest of all the masters of lyric 
song, however, was Pindar, born at Cynoscepliabe, in 
Bwotia, in B. C. 522. Of his numerous compositions we 
have only the four series of KEpinician odes, 1. 2., odes 
written in commemoration of victories gained at the 
four national festivals, — the Olympic, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian. The earliest. writers of prose 
were those who first engaged in philosophical specu- 
lations. Of their writings, however, only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved. Thales was the founder 
of the Ionie philosophy, to which belonged Pherecydes, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Kc. Pythag- 
oras established the Italian school, and was followed 
by Alcinason, Timeas, Epicharmus, Theagenes, Archy tas, 
and others. In history the Ionians took the lead, Cad- 
mus, of Melitus, about 540 u. C, is the earliest; Arce- 
Bilaus of Argos soon follow: then Pherecydes of Le- 
ros, Charon of Lunpsacus, Hellanicus of Mitylene, Di- 
onysius of Melitus, — all of whom preceded Herodotus, 
but are rather chroniclers than historians, in the strict 
sense of the term. The first great historian was Mero- 
dotus of Halicarnassus (454 n. C.). whose deligutful work 
is still preserved, and well entitles him to the name of 
the “ Father of History.” The drama took its rise from 
the festivities with which the country people solem- 
nized the gathering in of the vintage, and which were ac- 
companied with songs and dances. By dugroes, variety 
and sume measure of art were given to these proceed- 
ings. The first direct step to the introduction of the 
drama was made by Thespís, and by Phrynichus, B. C. 
536-511. chylus, the great perfecter of the tragic 
art, was born at Eleusis, 525 n. 0. Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides, the other great masters of Greek tragedy, flour- 
ished soon after ZEschylus. Comedy was first brought 
into regular form by Epicharinus, who lived abont 500 
B.C. Cratinus, Crates, Phrynichus, and Eupolis, are 
well-known unmes in this field; but the greatest is Aris- 
tophanes, who flourished in the early part of the 5th 
century h. o. In what is termed the * old comedy," pub- 
lic and private characters were introduced by name; but 
subsequently it was forbidden by law to introduce any 
living person by name and what is known as the “middle 
comedy" arose in consequence. The“ new comedy" wasa 
still further modification which comedy first assumed in 
the age of Alexander. The earliest writer of tlie new com- 
edy was Philippides, who flourished 323 n. o.; and the two 
most celebrated of his successors were Philemon and Me- 
nander.The fertility and excellence of the Greek dramat- 
ig literature were must remarkable, The prose compo- 
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sitions that belong to this age were equally distingnished 
by their appropriate excellence. Tn history we have 
"Thucydides, born 471 B. €., Whose work on the Pelopon- 
nesian war is not only the first specimen of what has 
been called philosophical history, but. remains nnsur- 
passed down to the present time. ‘The historical works 
of Xenophon, born 447 u. €., though not equal to that of 
Thucydides in vigor of coloring and depth of reflec- 
tion, are yet adorned with every grace of narrative and 
description, In philosopliyjte which the teachings of Soc- 
rates, born 468 B. C., gave n great. impulse, we have the 
writings of Plato, born 428 n. C. and his pupil Aristotle, 
born 254 B. Plato was endowed with a brillinut im- 
agination. and loved to soar into the highest regions of 
speculation; while Aristotle wasa student and observer, 
practical resulta being the object of his investigations. 
tle never entered the world of ideas with Piato, but 
everything he wrote embodied the resulte of caretul and 
extensive observations, or comparison of observations, 
His works embrace the subjects of logic, rhetoric, phys- 
ics, metaphysics, natural history, and politics. Plato 
founded the Academic school, whose point of reunion 
was the Acaden on the Ceplissus, north of Athens. 
Aristotle established the Peripatetic school in the Ly- 
crum, near the [lissus, on the opposite side of the city. 
Public discussion was the general rule in the Gr. republic. 
Solon, Pisistratus, Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, and 
Pericles were orators as well as. legislators, counsellors, 
and generals. Pericles was the first to cultivate the art, 
and to adorn his mind with the teachings of philosophy, 
and general literary culture. The first rhetorical school 
at Athens was opened by Georgias of Leontine. Other 
sophists and teachers of rhetoric were Protagoras, Pro- 
dicus, Hippias, &c. Among the Athenian orators whose 
works are extant, in whole or in part, are Antiphon, 
Andocides, I as, Isocrates, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Æs- 
chines, Demades, Demosthenes, and Dinurehus. Mathe- 
matics was now cultivated, and geography served to 
illustrate history. Astronomy is indebted to the Ionic 
school, arithmetic to the Italian, and geometry to the 
Academic school, for many discoveries. As mathema- 
ticians, Theodorus, of Cyrene, Meton, Euctemon, Archy- 
tas, of Tarentum, and Eudoxus, of Cnidus, were cele- 
brated. Geography was particularly enriched by voy- 
ages of discov: which were occasioned by commerce. 
The study of nature was likewise pursued by the philoso- 
pli uid the healing art, hitherto practised by the Es- 
clepiades in the temples, was raised to a distinct science 
by Hippocrates, After the death of Alexander, although 
literature still continued to be cultivated in Greece, yet, 
till the Roman conquest, the principal seat of letters 
and science was Alexandria; and this period is called 
the Alexandrian age. Its characteristics were erudi- 
tion, criticism, and the stady of science; and in poetry, 
tho only original species was the bucolic or idyl. The 
Principal poets were Bion of Smyrna, Theocritus, Ara- 
tus, Lycophron, Callimachus, and Marchus. Mathema- 
ties, astronomy, and geography made great progress 
during this period. Daring the Roman supremacy, and 
down to the introduction of Christianity, the principal 
poet was Nieunder; the most important prose writers, 
Polybius, Apollodorus, Dionysius Thrax, Diodorus Sicn- 
lus, Dionysius ot Halicarnassus nud Dionysius Periegetes, 
From this period to the close of the Roman empire 
in the West, are two parallel series of writers, — the 
Pagan, aud the Jewish and Christian, Of the former 
the more important are, Babrius, Strabo, Epictetus, 
Plutarch, Dion Chrysostomos, Arrian, Pausanias, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, Aristides, Lucian, Diogenes Laertius, 
Achilles Tatius, Dion Cassius, Athenwus Herodianus, 
Philostratus, Plotinus, Longinus lumblichus; of the 
latter, Josephus Philo. the authors of the books of the 
New Testament, Clement of Rome, Justinus, Polycarp, 
Irenwus, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. From 
the establishment of the seat of government at Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 330, till the capture of that city by the 
Turks, A. D. 1453, the names in Greek literature are 
comparatively few. They comprise the series of authors 
known as the Byzantine hist-rians; the ecclesiastical 
and other writers, Eusebius, Athanasius, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Epiphanius, Synosius, Socrates, Basilius, Geor- 
gius Pisides, Malales, Georgius Syneellus, Nicep us, 
Photius, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Leo (Philoso- 
phus) Theodosius; the rhetoricians and grammarians ; 
u few poets, as Moschus, Quintus of Smyrna, Coluthus, 
Agathas, and in the 12th century, Ptochoprodomus; 


the romance writers Longus, Xenophon of Ephesus, | 


Heliodorus; the historians, us Zosimus, Procopius, Anna 
Comuena, Chalcocydylas, &e. After the capture of Con- 
Btantinople, intellectual. pursuits languished under the 
tyranny of the Turk, — Since the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom, literature has made great progress in 
Greece, chiefly in the department of education, in which 
the publications have been innumerable. 
tinguished merit Lave signalized the names of Tricoupi, 
the Rangabes, Sontsos, Asopios, — the History of Greek 
Literature, by the latter, challenging a fair comparison 
with similar works in other countries. 

Greeley, Horace, an American journalist and author, 
B. at Amherst, N. H., in 1811. About 1825, his parents 
having removed to Vermont. Horace, who had always 
been a lover of books, obtained employment as an ap- 
prentice in a printing-office, and in Aug., 1831, arrived 
at New York, where he secured occasio work as a 
journeyman printer in various offices. In 1854, in part- 
nership with Messrs. Winchester and Gibbett, G. started 
The New Yorker, n weekly literary journal, which, after 
several years’ trial proving unprofitabl as nbandoned, 
and in I841 he commenced the public 
York Tribune, a journal which us been eminently suc- 
cessful, Iu 1848, G. was chosen to fill a vacancy in the 
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30th Congress, and served through the short time 
ceding Gen. Taylor’s inauguration; in 1851 he visited 
Europe, and was chosen chairman of one of the juries 
of the Great Exhibition in London, and afterwards pnb- 
lished an account of bis travels. G. is the author of a 
collection of addresses, essays, &c., published ander the 
title of Hints towards Reforms, and of A History of the 
Strugyle for Savery Extension or Restriction in the 
United States from 17187 to 1856, published in 1856. He 
ardently supported the Union cause during the cfvil 
war, of which he wrote a history entitled The Ameri- 
can (niet, published in 1864 and 187. He has since 
written lis autobiography. under the title of Recollee- 
tions of a Busy Life, which appeared in 1868. In 1872, 
G. was nominated the Liberal Republican cundidate 
for the Presidency in opposition to Gen. Grant, but he 
failed to be elected. D. ^ov. 29, in the same year. 
Greeley, in Iowa, a village of Delaware co. 
Gree'ley, in Kansas, a village of Anderson co. 
Greek'ling, n. A little Greek; one who has small 
| pretensions to a knowledge of Greek. 
|Greek'-rose, n. The rose-campion. 

Green, a. (comp. GREENER; super. GREENEST.) [A. S. 
grene; Low Ger., Dan., and Swed. grën ; Du. groen ; Ger. 
grün. The root is found in O. Ger. grdén, A. S. grovan, 
to become green.) Having the color of growing plants; 
being of the color of herbage and plants when growing; 
verdant; of a color between blue und yellow; emerald. 

—New ; fresh; recent; vigorous; full of life; undecayed ; 
us, u green old age. 

Our green youth copies what gray sinners act."— Dryden, 

—Unripe; immature; as, green fruit, green geese, &c. — 
Half raw; not thoroughly roasted. — Immature in age 
or judgment; young; inexperienced; raw ; awkward; 

; us, n green hand, a gren youth. - Wan; of a 
We-green color ; as, “ the green-sickness."( Garth.) 
soned; not dry; possessing its nutural juices; 
as, green timber. 
“Dry wood is more fragile than green."— Bacon. 

—n. The color of growing herbage or plants; a hue be 
twixt green and yellow.—A grassy plat or plain; a piece 
of ground covered with grass or herbage; as, a bowling- 
green. “Oer the smooth enamell'd green." ( Miltem.) — 
Fresh leaves, wreaths, or branches of trees or verdure; 
— generally in the plural. 

“ The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to bind." — Dryden. 


—pl. (Cookery.) The leaves and stems of young planta, 
dressed and prepared for food; green vegetables; as, 
bacon and greens, 

G. colors, Green, one of the prismatic colors, produced 
by combination of blue and yellow rays, is very common 
in the vegetable kingdom, but very rare in the mineral. 
There is only one metal, copper, which affords in its com- 
binations the various shades of green in genera] use. 
The other metals capable of producing this color are, 
chromium in its protexide, nickel in its hydrated oxide, 
as well as its salts, the seleniate, arseniate, and sulphat 
and titanium in its prussiate. G. pigments are prepar 
also by the mixture of yellows and blues; as, for exam- 
ple, the green of Rinman and of Gellert, obtained by the 
mixture of cobult-bIlne and flowers of zine: that of 
Barth, made with yellow lake, Prussinn Llue, and clay; 
but these paints seldom appear in the market, because 
the greens are generally extemporaneous preparations 
ofthe artists. Mountain G. consists of the hydrate, ox- 
ide, or carbonate of copper, either factitious, or as found 
in nature. Bremen or Brunswick G.is a mixture of 
carbonate of copper with chalk or lime, and sometimes 
n little magnesia or ammonia. It is improved by an ad- 
mixture of white lend. It may be prepared by addin 
ammonia to a mixed solution of sulphate of copper an 
alum. Frise G.is prepared with sulphate of copper and 
sal-ammoniac, — Mitis G. is an urseniate of copper, made 
by mixing a solution of acetate or sulphate of copper 

ith arsenite of potash. It is, in fact, Scheele’s G. Sap 
G. is the inspissated jnice of buckthorn-berries. These 
are allowed to ferment for 8 days ina tub, then put in a 
press, adding a little alum to the juice, and concentrated 
by gentle evaporation, It is lastly put up in pigs’ blad- 
ders, where it beoomes dry aud hard. Schieeinfurt G.: 
Bee SCHWEINFURT, Verona G. is merely a variety of the 
mineral called green earth. 

Green, in /Uinois, a township of Woodford co.; pop. 
nbt. 1,100. 

Green, in /ndiana,a township of Jay co.; pop. abt. 850. 

—A township of Morgan co, ; pop. abt. 1,500, 

—A township of Parke €o.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

—A township of St. Joseph co.; pop abt. 1,400. 

| —A township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Green, in Michigan, a township of Mecosta co.; pop. 
abt, 300. 

—A township of Osceola co. ; . abt. 100. 

Green, in Missouri, a township of Platte co. 

Green, in Ohio, a township of Mahoning co.; pop. 2,100. 

—A township of Scioto co.; pop. abt. 2,900. 

—A township of Summit co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

Green, in Wisconsin, a 8. county, bordering on Illinois; 
area, abt. 600 sq. miles, Rivers. Pekatonica and Sugar 
rivers. Surface, broken aud hilly; soil, fertile. Min. 
Lead and limestone. Cap. Monroe. Pop. abt. 24,000. 

Green back. u. A name which, from their color, is 
popularly given, in the U. States, to the paper-money 
first issued by the govt. in 1862. 

Green'bale, in Minnesota, a township of Dakota co.; 
pop. abt, 500. 

Green Bank, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

Green Bank, in New Jersey, a post-vill. of Burlington 
co., on the Mullica River, abt. 35 m. 8.8. E. of Mt. Holly. 

Green Bay, iu Jw, a post-township of Clarke co.; 
pop. 524. 
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Green Bay, in Jwa, a village of Des Moines co. 

—A village and township of Lee co., abt. 80 m. S. by E.of 
Iowa City. 

Green Bay, in Michigan and Wisconsin, a considera- 
ble arm of Lake Michigan. It receives numerous rivers 
besides the surplus waters of Winnebago Lake by the 
Fox River, and extends from Brown co., in Wisconsin, 
to Delta co., in Michigan. It is 100 m. long, aud aver- 
ages 25 m. in width. Its depth is said to exceed 500 ft. 

Green Bay, in Virginia, a P. O. of Prince Edward co. 

Green Bay, in Wisconsin, an important city, cap. of 
Brown co., at the mouth of Fox River, and at the S.W. 
extremity of Green Bay, about 115 m. N. of Milwaukee; 
pop. (1880) 7,476. 

Green'bone, n. (Zo) Sce GARFISA. 

Green'borough, in New York. a post-village of Os- 
wego co., abt. 170 m. W.N.W. of Albany. 

Green'-brier. n. (Bot.) Sve SutLAX. 

Green'brier, in Ohio, a post-office of Monroe co. 

Green'brier, iu Pennsylvania, a post-office of North- 
umberland co, 

Green'brier, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Robertson co. 

Green'brier, in W. Virginia, a S.E. co., bordering on 
Virginia; area, about 880 sq. miles. Rivers. Greenbrier 
River, and some smaller streams. Surface, diversified 
by mountains and valleys; soil, fertile. Cap. Lewis- 
burg. 

Green'brier Mountain, in W. Virginia, a spur of 
the Alleghanies, in Greenbrier and Pocahontas cos. 
Height over 2,000 feet. 

Green'brier River, in W. Virginia, rises in the N. 
part of Pocahontas co., and flowing a general S. W. course 
through Greenbrier co., enters the Kanawha River abt. 
35 m. above Fayetteville. The mouth is 1,333 feet, and 
the source abt. 1,500 feet above sea-level. 

Green'-broom, Green-weed, n. (Bot.) The Ge- 
nista tinc'oria, See GENISTA. 

Green'burg, in New York, a township of Westchester 
co., on the Hudson River, abt. 130 m. S. of Albany; pop. 
abt. 14,000, 

Green'bush, in Georgia, a post-office of Walker co. 

Green'bush, in Minois, a post-village and township 
of Warren co., about 87 m. N.W. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 1,800, 

Green'bush, in /owa, a village of Polk co., about 110 
m. W. S. W. of Iowa City. 

Green’bush, in Muine, a post-township of Penobscot 
co. ; pop. abt. 300. 

Green'bush, in Michigan, a township of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400. 

Green'bush, in New York, a post-village of Rensse- 
laer co., on the Hudson River, opposite Albany; pop. 
abt. 2.500. 

Green'bush, in Ohio, a village of Brown co., abt. 90 
m. 8.8.W. of Columbus. 

—A village of Preble co., abt. 20 m. S.W. of Dayton. 

Green bush, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Sheboy- 
gan co., abt. 2 m. E. of Fond du Lac. 

Green Camp, in Ohio, a post-township of Marion co. ; 
pop. abt. 1,100. 

Greencastle, a fort and harbor of Ireland, on the 
coast of Donegal, Ulster, abt. 4 m. N.E. of Moville. It 
is a considerable fishing-station. 

Green Castle, in Indiana, a post-village, cap. of Put- 
330 co., about 40 m. W. S. W. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 

300, 

Green Castle, in Dwa, a post-office of Jasper co. 

—A township of Marshall co. 

Green Castle, in Kentucky, a post-office of Warren co. 

Green Castle, in Missouri, u post-village of Sullivan 
co., abt. 50 m. N.E. of Chillicothe. 

Green Castle, in Ohio, a post-office of Fairfield co. 

Green Castle, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Franklin co., abt. 56 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

Green Cove Springs, in Florida, a post-office of 

Av cO. 

Green Creek, in Ohio, enters the Sandusky River in 
Sandusky co. 

—A township of Sandusky co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Green Creek, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Cape May co. 

€Green'-erop, n. A crop of green vegetables, such as 
artificial grasses, mangold-wurzel, turnips, &c. 

Green Dale, in /Ilinois, a post-village of Marion co. 
abt. 82 m. E. of St. Lonis, Missouri. 

Green Dale, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Armstrong co. 

Greene, in Alabama, a W. central co.; area, about 990 
sq.m. Rivers. Black Warrior, and Tombigbee rivers. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. It is one of the 
richest and most populous cos. in the State. Cap. Eutaw. 
Pop. (1880) 21,931. 


Greene, NATHANIEL, an American revolutionary gen- 


eral, B. at Potowhommet, Warwick co., R. I., 1742. His 
father was a preacher in the Society of Friends, Young 
G.’s school-education was of the simplest and most lim- 
ited character; but by his own industry he soon ac- 
quired a tolerable knowledge of the principal branches 
of an English education, including history and math- 
ematics. He made some progress in the study of law; 
he also early evinced a decided predilection for books 
treating on the art of war. On the commencement of 
the troubles between the colonies and Great Britain, he 
volunteered as a private (1774); but the following year 
he waa chosen, by the Assembly of Rhode Island, gen- 
eral of the contingent furnished by that colony to the 
army near Boston. He was made major-general in the 
Continental army in 1776, and accompanied Washington 
on his brilliant expedition into New Jersey near the 
close of the same year. He performed a prominent part 
in the disastrous battle of Germantown (1777), on which 
occasion his courage and skill did much towards retriev- 


ing the reputation of the American arms. In 1778 he 
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was appointed quartermaster-general, and for more 
than two years he fulfilled the duties of that position 
with faithfulness and ability. After the defeat of Gen. 
Gates (1780) at 
the battle of 
Camden, South 
Carolina, G. was 
appointed to the 
command of tho 
southern army, 
which he found 
demoralized, and 
in a state of ut- 
ter destitntion. 
His presence, 
however, soon 
restored the con- 
fidence of the 
troops. Through 
his skilful strat- 
ogy, even his re- 
verses produced 
the fruits of victory. In March, 1781, he was defented 
by Lord Cornwallis in the hard-fought battle of Guilford 
Court-house, but the English general derived no perma- 
nent advantages from this success. Cornwallis having 
retreated into Virginia, G. defeated, after a severe action 
(September, 1781), the forces of Col. Stewart at Eutaw 
Springs, and thereby put an end to the British power 
iu South Carolina. This was the last battle in which 
Gen. G. was engaged, although he held his command till 
the end of the war. He died from the effect of a sun- 
stroke, at Mulberry Grove on the Savannah River, in 
1786. He is admitted by universal consent to have been, 
among the American generals, second only to Washing- 
ton, in military talents and in the important services 
which he rendered to his country. 

Greene, Grorce WsnINGTON, grandson of the above, 
a writer and historian, p. in Rhode Island, 1411. His 
best known works nre: 7fistorical. Studies (1850); Bio- 
graphical Sketches (1860); Historical View of the Amer. 
Revolution. (1865); Lise of Nathaniel Greene (1867); 
History of Rhode Island (1877). 

Greene. in Arkansas, a N. N. E. co., bordering on Mis- 
souri; area, abt. 950 sq.m. Rivers. Cache, St. Francis, 
and Anguille rivers. Surface, generally level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Guinesville. 

Greene, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; area, about 374 
sq.m. Rivers. Oconee, Ogeechee, and Appalachee riv- 
ers. Surface, hilly ; soil, not very fertile. Cap. Greens- 
borough. 

Greene, in Minois, a W. S. W. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Illinois River, and Macoupin and Apple creeks. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Carrollton. 
Pop. ubt. 30,000. 

Greene. in Indiana, a W.S.W. co.; area, abt. 540 8q. m. 
Rivers. West Fork of White River, and some smaller 
streams, JSurfuce, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Iron 
ore and bituminous coal in abundance. Cap. Bloom- 
field. 

— À township of Grant co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

A township of Hancock co.; pop. abt. 1.200, 

A post-township of Jay co.; pop. abt. 900. 

A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Greene. in Jowa, a W. central co.; area, abt. 600 sq. m. 
Rivers. Racoon, and several smaller streams, Surface, 
undulating; soi/, fertile. Cap. Jefferson. 

Greene, in Kentucky, a central co.; area, abt. 525 sq. m. 
Rivers. Green River, and Burren Fork, Russell's, Robin- 
son's, and Meadow creeks, Surfuce, undulating; sw, 
fertile. Cap. Greensburg. 

Greene, in Maine, a post-township of Androscoggin 
co. on Androscoggin River, abt, 41 m. N. by E. of Port- 
land ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Greene, in Mississippi, an E. S. E. co., bordering on Ala- 
bama; area, abt. 830 sq. m. Rivers. Chickasawha and 
Leaf rivers, Surface, level; soil, not very fertile. Cup. 
Leakesville. 

Greene, in Missouri, n S. S. W. co.; area, abt. 725 sq. 
m. Rivers, Niangua, Pomme de Terre, James, and Sac 
rivers, and Finley Creek. Surface, generally level; soil, 
fertile. Min. Lead and limestone. Cup. Springfield. 
Pop. (1880) 23,817. 

—A post-office of Bollinger co. 

Greene, in N. Carolina, an E. central co.; area, abt. 
280 sq. m. Rivers. Contentuy Creck, and some smaller 
streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Snow Hill. 
Pop. (1880) 10,081. 

Greene, in New Jersey, a township of Sussex co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

Greene, in New York, an E. S. E. co.: area, abt. 600 sq. 
m. Rivers. Hudson and Schoharie rivers, and Catskill 
and other smaller creeks. Surface, broken and moun- 
tainous, the Catskill Mountains traversing its whole 
length; soil, fertile in the valleys. Cap. Catskill. Pop. 
(1880) 32,695. 

—A post-village and township of Chenango co., on the 
Chenango River, abt. 56 m. S. S. E. of Syracuse; pop. of 
township abt, 5,000. 


0 
Fig. 1199. — GEN. GREENE. 


Greene, in Ohio, a 8.W. co.; area, abt. 432 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mad and Little Miami rivers, and Cresar's and 
Massey’s creeks. Surface, level; soil, very fertile. Cap. 
Xenia. 7 

—A township of Adams co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

—A township of Ashland co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 

A township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

—A township of Clark co.; pop. abt. 2,000, 

—A township of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

—A township of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 1.300, 

A township of Gallia co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

—A township of Hamilton co. ; pop. abt. 6,000, 
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A township of IIarrison co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

—A township of Hocking co.: pop. abt. 2,000, 

—A post-office of Licking co. 

—A township of Monroe co.; pop. abt, 2,000. 

A township of Ross co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

—A township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Trumbull co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

—A township of Wayne co.; pop. ubt. 3,000. 

Greene, in Pennsylvania, a S. W. co., bordering on W. 
Virginia; area, abt. 600 eq. m. Rivers. MonongahelaRiver, 
and Wheeling, Dunkard's, and Ten Mile creeks. Sur- 
face, broken and hill y; soil, fertile. Mín. Bituminous coal 
in abundance. Cup. Weynestore: 

—A township of Beaver co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

—A township of Clinton co.; pop. abt 1,550. 

—A township of Erie co.; p p. abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 4,200, 

—A township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

—A township of Indiana co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

—A post-village of Lancaster co. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—4A township of Pike co.; pop. abt. 850. 

Greene, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Kent vo. 

Greene, in Tennessee, an. E. co., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. French, Broad, and 
Nolachucky rivers. Surface, much diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Min. Iron in abundance. Cup. Greenville. Pop. 
(1880) 24,004. 

Greene, in Virginia, an E. central co.; area, abt. 230 
sq. m. Rivers. Rapidan River and other smaller streams. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Stanardsville. 
Pp. abt. 5,500. 

Green'-earth, n. (in.) Same as SELADONITE, q. v. 

Green’ery, n. Verdure; green herbage or plants. 

Green'-eyed, (d,) u. Having green eyes; — hence, 
jeulous; suspicious. 

“ Beware, my lord, of jealousy: it is the green-eyed moon, 


Greenfield, in Arkansas, a village of Craighead co., 
abt. 60 m. E. by N. of Batesville. 

Greenfield, or Greenfield Hill. in Connecticut, 
a post-viiage of Fairfield co., abt. 66 m. N.E. of New 
York. — See FAIRFIELD. 

Green'field, in Georgia, a post-office of Colquitt co. 

Green’ field, in Minois, a post-villuge and township 
of Greene co., abt. 60 m. S.W. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 2,100. 

—A village of Olmstead co., abt. 12 m. E. of Rochester. 

—A township of Grundy co. ; pop. abt. 800. 

Green ‘field, in Indiana, a post-village of Hancock co., 
abt. 20 m. E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—A township of Lagrange co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

A township of Orange co.; pop. abt. 1,150. 

Green Held; in Jowa, a post-township of Adair co.; 

op. 213. 

BA township of Jones co. 

—A township of Warren co. i 

Green'field, in Kansas, a township of Greenwood co.; 
pop. abt. 100. 

Green'field, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 
co.; pop. abt. 450. 

Greenfield, in Massachusetts, a post- village and town- 
ship, cap. of Franklin co., between tlie Green and Con- 
necticut rivers, abt. 100 m. W.N.W. of Boston. The 
village is well laid out, and contains some handsome and 
substantial public buildings. Manuf. Cassimeres, tools, 
&c. Pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

Green'field, in Michigan, a post-township of Wayne 
co. ; pop. abt, 3,000. 

Green'field, in Minnesota, a township of Washington 
co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Green'field, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Dade 
co., on the West Fork of Sac River, abt. 34 m. W.N.W, 
of Springfield. / 

FA village of Shelby co., abt. 100 m. N.N.E. of Jefferson 
City. 

Green'fleld, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Hillsborough co. ; pop. abt. 800. $ 

A township of Rockingham co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Green ‘field, in New Fork, a township of Saratoga 
county. 

—A post-office of Ulster co. 

Green'field, in Ohio, a township of Fairfield co.; pop. 
about 2,800. 

A towuship of Gallia co.: pop. about 1,400. 

—A post-village of Highland co., about 75 m. E.N.E. of 
Cincinnati; pop. about 2,100. 

A township of Iluron co.; pop. about 1,700. 

—A village of Logan co., abt. 45 m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Green field, in Pennsylvania, a township of Erie co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

A township of Luzerne co.; pop. about 1,100. 

A village of Schuylkill co., abt. 10 m. E. by N. of Potts- 
ville. 

A borongh of Washington co.; . abt. 500. 

Green field, in Tennessee, a village of Sullivan co., abt. 
220 m. E. of Nashville. 

Green'field, in Virginia, n post-village of Nelson co., 
abt. 90 m. W.N.W. of Richmond. 

Greenfield, in Wisconsin, a township of La Crosse 
co.; pop. about 1,000. 

—A post-village and township of Milwaukee co., about 8 
m. 8.W. of Milwaukee City; pop. of township abt. 3,000. 

A township of Monroe co.; pop. abt. 850. 

A township of Sauk co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Green'field Cen'tre, in New York, a post-village of 
Saratoga co., about 36 m. N. by W. of Albany. 

Green'field Mills, in Maryland, a post-office of- 
Frederick co. 

Green'finch., n. (Zojl.) An European bird of the fam. 
Fringillidæ, a species of Grosbeak, very common in Eng- 
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land, where it is also called the Green Linnet, and Green 
Grosbeak. It imitates the songs of other birds. 

Green Fire, u. ((en.) Combustion attended with a 
green flame. The following compound will burn with 
a berutiful green light: 10 grains chlorate of baryta, 
mixed with 10 grs. of nitrate of baryta in a mortar, and 
then with 12 grs. of sulphur on paper. The compound 
should not be kept, as it is liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Green'ford. or GREENS Vitae, in Ohio, a post- village 
of Mahoning co., about 155 m. N.E. of Columbus; pop. 
about 450. 

Green'gage, n. A choice variety of plum, having a 
green pu!p in its ripe state. 

Green Garden, in /iinois, a post-township of Will 
co.; pop. about 933. 

Green Garden, in Pemsylvania, a post-office of 
Beaver co. 

Green Grove, in Kentucky, n P. O. of Clinton co. 

Green Grove. in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Luzerne co. 

Green’- grocer, n. A vender of green vegetables 
nud fruits. 

Green'-hand, n. One who is raw and inexperienced; 
a green-horn; as, he is a green-hand at the work, 

Green Ha'ven, in New York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

Green Heart, n. (Bot.) Sce NEcTANDRA, 

Green Hill, in Georgia, a post-office of Stewart co. 

Green Hill, iu Missow i, u post- village of Montgomery 
county. 

Green Hill, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Rutherford co. 

Green Hill, in Ohio, a post-office of Columbiana co. 

Green Hill, in Tennessee, a post-office of Wilson co. 

Green Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Campbell co 

Green hood. n. A state of greenness or immaturity. 

Green'-horn, n. A raw, inexperienced person; one 
who is new to the world and its ways. A newly-arrived 
immigrant in tlie U. States. (Vulgar.) 

Green'-house, n. (//ort.) A building appropriated to 
the cultivation of such exotic plants as do not require 
much artificial heat, but cannot endure tlie open air, at 
least in the colder part of the year. As a green-house 
does not require artificial heat during summer, the roof 
is sometimes made capable of being then removed ; more 
generally, many of the plants are carried out into the 
open garden. Air is freely admitted into the G.-H. in 
fine weather, even in winter, during the warmest part 
of the day, care being taken that the plants are not ex- 
posed to frost, nor to ungenial and chilling winds. G.-H. 
ure sometimes appropriated chiefly to particular genera 
of plants, under such names as Heathery, Camellia-house, 
&c. According to the present use of the term, a G.-H. 
differs from n conservatory only in the plants being in 
pots, which are very generally placed on the shelves of 
stages, having a slope not very different from that of the 
roof. 

Green'ing. n. A sort of green apple. 

Green Iron Ore, n. ( Min.) Same us DUFRENITE, 9. v. 

Green'ish, a. Somewhat green; having a tiugeor tint 
of green; as, “greenish locks." — Spenser. 

Green'Ishness, n. State or quality of being greenish. 

Green Island, a small island of British N. America, 
in Hudson's Strait, abt. 100 m. N.W. of Cape Chudleigh, 

Green Isl'and, an islund of Lower Canada, in the St. 
Lawrence River, abt. 115 m. below Quebec. 

Green Island, au islaud of Jamaica, W. Indies, abt. 
8 m. S. W. of Lucea. 

Green Isl'and, in Alas/a,a small island in Prince 
William Sound. 

Green Island. in New Fork, a P. O. of Albany co. 

Green Kay. See Cavo Verve. 

Green Lake, in Minnesota, a post-office of Monon- 
galia co. 

Green Lake, in Wisconsin, a lake in Green Lake co. 
It covers an area of about 16 sq. m. 

A central county; area, about 360 sq. m. Rivers. Fox, 
Grand, and White rivers, besides Green and Pecawa 
lakes. Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Cup. 
Marqn-ette, 

—A post-village and township of Green Lake co.; pop. of 
township about 1,500, 

Greenland, an extensive country of N.E. America, to 
the N. of Davis's Straits, It is the most northern land 
of the western hemisphere. On the W. it is bounded by 
Davis's Straits and Baflin's Bay; on the N. by some nn- 
known ocean, or by the north pole; on the E. by the 
Arctic Ocean; and on tlie S. E. by the Atlantic Ocean.— 
Gen. Desc. High, rocky, and sterile. A central ridge of 
lofty mountains, covered with perpetual snow, stretches 
from N. to S., and divides it into E. and W. Greenland, 
The coasts ure surrounded by many thousand islands of 
different sizes, on which the inhabitants frequently fix 
their residence, on account of their good situation for 
sea-game. In the inlets and bays which intersect the 
coast, immense masses of ice are accumulated during a 
series of years, which, being loosened during the heat 
of summer, lose their poiuts of support from the shore, 
and being set adrift by the currents, embarrass the navi- 
gation of the polar seas, and become the terror of the 
mariner. These masses of ice are formed both of fresh 
and salt water, and sometimes rise more than 500 feet 
above the surface of the water, Climate. Owing to its 
northern position, G. is exposed to all the rigors of the 
frozen zone. During summer, the heat, particularly in | 
the islets, is very great; insomuch that, in the month | 
of July, Falirenheit's thermometer sometimes rises to 849| 
in the shade. Zl. The animals which are most abun- 
dant are white hares, reindeer, dogs resemblinz wolves, 
Arctic foxes, and white bears, which are very fierce and 
mischievous. Ravensare plentiful, and eagles of a very 
large size, falcons, with other birds of prey. The seas 
abound in whales, soals of different kinds, sea-cows, 
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sword-fish, porpoises, halibut, turbot, cod, haddock, with 
various other sorts of white fish. Jnhab. The Green- 
landers, or Esquimaux, of both sexes are generally short, 
or under the common size, but well. proportioned, fat, 
and plump. They are allied to the Mongolian race, and 
are miserably poor, depending on hunting and fishing 
for their subsistence. In their houses and manner of 
living they have the general habits of savages. In the 
S. they grow a little corn, some potatoes, and kitchen | 
herbs. bp. (including Danes) 9.892. Lat. between 59 
49 and 788 N.; Lon. between 20° and 759 W.— G. was 
first discovered by a Norwegian, between the 5th and 
Yth cent. A colony was established, which continued to 
increase and thrive; and in a short time the country 
contained 12 parishes, 190 villages, 1 bishop's see, and 2 
convents, under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Drontheim. A colony had also been settled in W. G., 
which maintained a constant intercourse with Europe, 
and increased to four parishes containing 100 villages. 
Davis rediscovered the country in 1587, and the Danes 
reéstablished communication with the lost colony. The 
commerce of G. is principally carried on with Denmark, 
to which it belongs, and consists mostly of seal and 
whale oils, fox-skins, and eider down. See also p. 1150. 
Green'land, in Illinois, a post-office of Fayette co. 
Greenland, in Michigan, a post-township of Onto- 
nagon co., abt, 9 m. S.E. of Ontonagon; pop. abt. 600. 
Greenland, in Missouri, a post-otlice of Boone co, 
Greenland,, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co., abt. 43 m. E. S. E. of Concord; pop. abt. 
950, 
Greenland, in Ohio, a post-office of Ross co. 
Greenland. iu Jennsylvania, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 
Green'land, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Grant co. 
Green'landite, n. ( Min.) A black, brittle mineral, 
containing the columbate and tantulate of iron and 
manganese, Sp. gr. 5'405. 
Green Lead Ore, n. ( Mín.) Same as PYROMORPHITE, 


. v. 

Green'lenf, in Minnesota, a post-township of Meeker 
co.; pop. abt. 99. 

Green Lev'el.in N.Carolina,a post-villaze of Wake co. 

Green Log. in Arkansas, a village of Pope co. 

Green'ly, adv. With a green or greenish color; 
newly; freshly ; immaturely. 

—a. Of a green color. 

Green Mount, iu Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Adams co. 

Green! mount. in Virgina, a l’. O. of Rockingham co. 

Green Mountain, in Pennsylvania, a spur of the 
Blue Mountains in the S. part of Schuylkill co. 

Green Mountains, a considerable mountain range 
commencing in Hartford co., Connect:cut, and extending 
N. through Massachusetts and Vermont into Lowe 
ada, Length, abt. 240 m. Their greatest elevation is in 
Vermont, where Mount Mansfield, or North Peak, rises to 
n height of 4,389 ft. Connell's Peak, Shrewsbury Moun- 
tain, Mansfield, South Peak, Killington Peak, and some 
others, reach abt. 4,000 ft. The G. M. are the northern 
portion of the Appalachian chain, but they neither pos- 
sess in so marked a degree the features of uniformity of 
elevation and parallelism of its ridges that characterizes 
the same chain further 8., nor have they the abruptness 
and precipitous outlines of the granite summits of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. Its geological 
formation are the metamorphic slates, gneiss, quartz 
rock, limestone, &c., of the Laurentian epoch, the gen- 
eral range of which is abt. N. 15° E., with a prevailing 
dip of 30° to 550. These give a smooth outline to the 
surface of the hills; and though the soil they produce 
is not generally fertile, the slopes are covered on the 
disappearance of the snow in spring with fine pas- 
tures of rich green grass, which may have given to the 
mountains their name, though this is commonly re- 
ferred to the growth of evergreen forest-trees, as the 
hemlock, balsam, fir, spruce, pine, cedar, &c., which 
abound upon the poorest land and along the margin of 
the streams. 

Green'ness, n. Quality of being green; viridity ; 
verdancy ; as, the greenness of a meadow. — Immaturity ; 
unripeness; as, the greenness of fruit. “This prince's 
errors were excused by the greenness of his youth.” — 
(Sidney.) — Freshness; vigor; newness, 

“ The picture of a man in the greenness and vivacity of his youth. 
South, 
Green Oak. in Indiana, a post-office of Fulton co. 
Green Oak, in Michigan, a post-township of Living- 
ston co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Green'oek, a town and sea-port of Renfrewshire, Scot- 
land, on the Frith of Clyde, 19 m. N.W. of Glasgow. 
Manu f. Candles, soap, pottery, glass, sugar-refining, rope- 
making, canvas, &c. G. has n spacious and commodious 
barton and iron-shipbuilding is largely carried on. Pop. 

7,146. 

Green'ock, in Arkansas, a village of Crittenden co., 
on p Mississippi River, abt. 135 m. E.N.E. of Little 

ock. 

Green'ockite, n. (Min) Sulphuret of cadmium. 
Crystals hexagonal. Color various shades of yellow 
Nearly transparent, Sp. gr. £8. Comp, Sulphur 223, 
cadmium 777. Occurs at Bishoptown, Scotland, and the 
Ueberoth zinc-mine near Friedensville, Pa. 

Greenore’, a promontory of Ireland, in the co. of Wex- 
ford, at the entrance of Wexford harbor. 

Greenore, a promontory and light-house of Ireland, 
on the coast of co. Louth, abt. 2 m. S.E. of Carlingford. 

Green'ough, Horatio, an American sculptor, was a 
native of Boston, U. 8. He was born in 1803, and after 
completing his education, went to study sculpture at 
Kome, where his first commission was from Fenimore 
Cooper, for whom he executed his Chanting Cherubs, the 
first original group from the chisel of an American 
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sculptor. He afterwards visited Paris, and then set 
tled at Florence. He executed, under a government 
commission, a colossal statue of Washington, and a large 
group entitled The Rescue. He also made many por- 
truit-busts, among them one of Lafayette, and numer- 
ous monuments. D. 1852. 

Green'ovite, n. (Min.) A variety of Titanite (q. v.). of 
a red or rose-red color from the presence of manganese, 

Green Park, in Prnnsylvania, a b. O. of Perry co. 

Green Point, in Dakota Territory, a P. O. of Clay co. 

Green Point, in New York, & post-village of King's 
conn Long Island, just N. of Williamsburg; pop. abt. 

000. 

Green Pond, in & Carolina, a village of Union dist. 

Green'port, in New York, a township of Columbia 
co.; pap. abt. 2,500. 

—A post-village and port of entry of Suffolk co., on Long 
Island, abt. 95 m. E. by N. of New York city. The vil- 
lage is well-built, upon one of the best harbors of the 
7180 and commands a considerable trade. Fop. abt. 

700. 

Green Prairie. in Minnesota, n P. O. of Morrison co. 

Green Ridge, in Missouri, a post-office of Pettis co. 

Green Ridge, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Adams co. 

Green River, in Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah Terri- 
tories, rises in Oncida co. in the former territory, and 
flowing S.E. into Utah, it crosses the N.E. corner of 
Green River co., and enters Wyoming; thence into Utah 
again, it turns to the S.E. and S., and traversing Wa- 
satch, San Pete, and Beaver cos., joins the Grand River 
in Iron co., to form the Colorado River, of which it is 
the largest branch. 

Green River, in Illinois, enters Rock River in Henry 
county. 

—A post-village of Henry co., abt. 70 m. N.W. of Peoria. 

Green River, in Kentucky, rises in Lincoln co., and 
flowing a general S.W., W., and N. course through 
Casey, Adair, Greene, Hart, Edmondson, Butler, Ohio, 
Muhlenburg, McLean, and Webster cos., enters the 
Ohio River in Henderson co. Length, abt. 300 m. It 
passes the Mammoth Cave in Edmondson co., and re- 
ceives the Big Barren River in Butler co. At Tebb's 
Bend, on this river, a smart action of several hours took 
place, July 4, 1863, between a body of Confederate raid- 
ers under Morgan, the famous guerrilla leader, and abt. 
200 Michigan troops under Col. Moore, in which the 
former were repulsed with a loss of more than 200 killed 
and wounded. Moore, being intrenched, lost only 6 
killed and 23 wounded. 

A post-office of Hart co. 

Green River, in New Fork, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Green River, in Utah Territory, a S. E. co., bordering 
on Idaho and Wyoming territories. Area, abt. 6,260 sq. 
m. Rivers. Green River, and numerous smaller streams. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Pop. abt, 200. 

Green River, in Vermont and Massachusetts, rises in 
Windham co., of the former State, and flowing 8. into 
Franklin co., Massachusetts, enters the Deerfield Hiver 
about the centre of the co. 

—A post-office of Windham co. 

Green’-room, ». In a theatre, the retiring room 
allotted to the company of performers. 

Green“ sand. n. (Geol.) The name given to certain 
deposits generally of the cretaceous period, and deriving 
its name from the presence of green particles of silicate 
of iron (sve Fig. 376). They contain also soda, potash, 
and small quantities of phosphate of lime. It is com- 
monly called marl, and used extensively as a fertilizer. 

Greens'borough. in Alabama, a post-village, cap. 
of Greene co., about 85 m. W. by N. of Montgomery; pop. 
about 2,800. 

Grecnehorengh; in Arkansas, a post-office of Craig- 
head co. 

8 „ in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Greene co., abt. 40 m. N. of Milledgeville. 

Greensborough, in /ndiana, a post-village and 
township of Henry co., on Blue River, about 36 m. E. 
by N. of Indianapolis ; pop. abt. 1,450. 

Greensborough, in Maryland, a post-village of 
Caroline co., abt. 60 m. E. of Annapolis. 

Greensborongh, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. 
of Choctaw co., about 110 1n. N.N.E. of Jackson; pop. 
abt. 400. 

Greensborough, in N. Curolina, a town, cap. of 
Guilford co., about 86 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 

Greensborough, in Pennsylvania, n. post-village of 
Greene co., on the Monongahela River, abt. 20 m. S. E. of 
Waynesburg. 

Greensborough, in Vermont, a post-township of Or- 
leans co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Greensburg, in Indiana, a post-villnge, cap. of De- 
catur co., on Sand Creek, abt.40 m. S.E. of Indianapolis; 
pop. about 1,800. 

Greensburg, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Greene co., on Green River, about 85 m. S. S. W. of Frank- 
fort; pop. abt, 650. 

Greensbarg, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of 
St. Helena parish, near Tickfaw River, abt. 40 m. N.E. 
of Baton Rouge. 

Greensburg, in Missouri, a post-village and town- 
ship of Knox co., abt. 10 m. N. of Edina; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 850. 

Greensburg, in New Jersey, a post-office of Mercer co, 

Greensburg, in Ohio, a township of Putnam co. ; pop. 
abt. 1,100. 

—A village of Stark co., abt. 10 m. N. by E. of Massillon. 

—A post-village of Trumbull co., abt. 185 m. N.E. of Co- 
lumbus. 

Greensburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh, cap 
of Westmoreland oo., abt. 32 m. E.S.E. of Pittsburg, 
pop. abt. 1,809. 
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Greens'burg. iu W. Virginia, a P. O. of Berkley co. 

Greensburg Cross Roads, in 04/0, a post-oflice 
of Sandusky co. 

Green'shank, . (Zu.) See TOTANUS. 

Green-sickness, n. ( Med.) See CHLOROSIS. 

Green’-stall, n. A green-grocer’s stall for the retail. 
ing of fresh vegetables, fruit, &c. 

Green’stone, n. (Min.) A variety of trap-rock, con 
posed of feldspar and horublende, and having general 
a greenish color, bence its name. It has a more or le 
compact structure — tlie component crystals in one spe- 
cimen being scarcely discernible with a pocket-lens, 
while in another they form a course aggregated, and) 
specimens exhibiting all the intermediate stages may 
be found. In the finest they are not so small and com- 
pact as in basalt. [ts crystalline structure separates | 
greenstone equally from the earthy tutas and the glassy | 
pitchstones. It may become porphyritic from a portion | 
of the feldspar forming into larger distinct crystals. In 
wenthering, the disintegrating greenstone assumes a 
dark-brown color, and exfoliates round limited centres, 
giving the rock an appearance as if it were composed of 
a number of large boulders. 

Green's Corners, in New York, a village of Oneida 
co., abt. 19 m. N. of Utica. 

Green's Farms, in Connecticut, a village of Fairfield 
co., abt. 54 m. N.E. of New York. 

Green's Forks, in Indiana, a township of Randolph 
co.: pop. abt. 1,909. 

A post-office of Wayne co. 

Green's Landing, in Maine, a P. O. of Hancock co. 

Greens'pond, an island and village of Newfoundland, 
in Bouavista Bay, about 30 m. N.W. of Bonavista, 

Greens'port, in Alabama, a post-village of St. Clair 
co., on the Coosa River, abt. 120 m, N. of Montgomery. | 

Green Spring, in N. ('urolina, a village of Orange co. 

Green Spring. in Ohio. à post-oi of Seneca co. 

Green Spring Furnace, in Marylund, « post-office 
of Washington co. 

Green Spring Run, in W. Virginia, a post-office of 
Hampshire co. 

Green Sul'phur Springs, in W. Virginia, a post- 
office of Greenbrier co. 

Greens'ville, in Virginia, a village of Grayson co., 
about 276 m. W. by S. of Richmond. 

Green'sward, n. Turf covered with green grass. 

Green'town, in /»diana, a post-village of Howard co., 
abt. 96 m N. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Greentown, in O^, a post-village of Stark co., abt. 
10 m. N. of Canton; pop. abt. 500. 

Green Tree, in New Jersey, a. village of Burlington 
co. abt. 12 m. E. by S. of Camden. 

Green Tree, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Alleghany co. 

Green'up, in //Unois, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Cumberland co, on Embarras River, about 110 m 
E. S. E. of Spriugfield. 

Green up. in Aentucky, an extreme N. E. co., border- 
ing on Ohio; area, abt. 375 sq. m. Kivers. Ohio and 
Little Sandy rivers. and Tygart's Creek. Surfuce, broken; 
soil, fertile. Min. Iron and coal in abundance. Cup. 
Greenup. Pop. about 12,000, 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Ohio River, 
abt. 131 m. E. N. E. of Frankfort. 

Green’vale, iu Minois, a post-village of Jo Daviess, 
co., abt. 22 m. N.W of Freeport. 9 

Greenvale, in %%%. a post-office of Dallas co. 

Greenvale, in New York, a post-office of Queens co. 

Green Village, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Morris co. 

Green Village, in Peoinsyleania, a post-village of | 
Franklin co., about 40 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

€Green'ville, in Alabama, a post-vill ‘ap. of But- 
ler co., about 40 m. S.W. of Moutgome: pop. abt. 600 

Greenville, in Arkansas, a village of Clarke co., abt. 
90 m. S.W. of Little Rock. 

—4A post-office of Washington co. 

Greenville, in Cul/ifornia, a post-office of Plumas co. 

Greenville, in Connecticut, a post-village of New Lon- 
don co., on the Quinebaug River, about 2 m. N.E. of 
Norwich Landing; pop. about 1,300. 

Greenville, iu Georgia, a post-villaze, cap. of Meri- 
wether co., abont 108 m. W. of Milled le. The vi- 
cinity is noted for its medical springs. — Z'»p. about 550, 

Greenville, in Ii, post-village, cap. of Boud co., 
about 45 m. E. of Alton; pep. about 1,100, 

—A township of Bureau ch.; pop. about 950. 

Greenville, in /ndiana, a post-village and township 
of Floyd co., about 15 m. N.W. of New Albany ; pop. of 
township about 1,800, 

Greenville, in Kentucky. a post-villuge, cap. of Muhl- 
enberg co., about 170 m. S. W. of Franktort. 

Greenville, iu Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis 
co., about SU m. N. by E of Augusta; pop. about 375. 

Greenville, in Michigan, post-village of Montcalm | 
co, on Flat River, about 28 m. N.E. of Grand Rapids; 
pop. about 1,100. | 

Greenville, in Mississippi, a post-village. cap. of 
Washington co., on the Mississippi River, about 70 m.| 
N. by W. of Vicksburg. 

Greenville, in Missouri, a village of Saline co. | 

ap. of Wayne co., on St. Francis River, 
about 130 m. of Jefferson. 

Greenville, in N. Carolina, a post-villaze, cap. of Pitt 
co., on Tar River, about 100 m. E. by S. of Raleigh; pup. | 
about 900, | 

Greenville, in New Jersey, a post-vill. of Hudson co. | 

—A village of Hunterdon co., about 20 m. N. of Trenton. | 

—A village of Sussex co., about 7 m. S W. of Newton. 

Greenville, in New York, a post-village and township | 
of Greene co., about 24 m. S. S. W. of Albany; pop. of 
township about 4,000, 

—A township of Orange co.; pop. about 2,000. 
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Green'ville, in Ohio, n post-village and township, cap. 
of Darke co., about 90 m. W. of Columbus. The village 
is built upon the site of a fort of that nume, erected in 
1793 by Gen, Wayne, who also in this vicinity concluded 
a treaty of peace with the Iudiaus. 4%. of towuship 
about 3,500. 

—A village of Stark co., about 0 m. W. of Massillon. 

in Pennsylvania, a village of Clarion co., 
abont 8 K. of Clarion. 

A village of Indiana co, See Penn RUN. 

—A post-village ot Mercer co., on Shenango Creek, about 
25 m. S.W. of Meadville; pop. about 1,400. It was lor- 
merly called West Greenville. 

A villuge of Mifflin co. 

—A township of Somerset co. 

Greenville, in Rhode Island, a post-village of Provi- 
dence co., about 12 m. N.W. of Providence, 

Greenville, in S. Carolina, a N.W. dist., bordering on 
N. Carolina; area, about 660 sq. m. Aivers. Eunoree, 
Tiger, Saluda, and Reedy rivers. Surface, diversified, the 
Blue Ridge extending along the N. W. border; sod, ter- 
tile, Cup. Greenville Court- House. 

Greenville, in Tennessee, a village, cap. of Greene co., 
ubout 250 E. of Nashville; pop. about 900. 

Green'ville, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Hunt co., 
about 250 m. N. N. E. of Austin City. 

—A village of Polk co., about 15 m. N. of Livingston. 

Greenville, in Virgin, a S. K. co., bordering on N. 
Carolina; area, about 300 sq. m. Rivers. Nottoway 
and Meherrin rivers. Surface, level; sou, moderately 
fertile. Cup. Micksford. 

A post-village of Augusta co,, on the South River, about 
120 m. W.N.W. of Richmond; pop. about 450. 

Greenville, in Wisconsin, a post-towuship of Outaga- 
mie c pop. about 1,800, 

Green'ville Court-House, in S. Carolina, a post- 
village, cap. of Greenville dist., on Reedy River, abt. 80 
m. N.W. of Columbia; pop. about 1,050. 

Green Vit'/riol, ». (Min) Same us MELANTERITE, q. v. 

(Chem.) Copperas, or sulphate of iron. — See Iuox. 

Green'-weed, n. Sune as GREEN-BROOM, 


don, England, on the right bank of the Thames, 6 m. 
S E. of London bridge. C. contains a maguificent hos- 
pital for invalid seamen, founded in 1696, and built un- 
der the superintendence of Sir Chris. Wren. The Royal 
Observatory, erected by Charles IL, is under the charge 
of the Astronomer Royal, a position that has been filled! 
by Flamsted, Halley, Bradley, Bliss, Maskelyne, Pond, and 
Airy. The longitude of all English charts and maps is 
reckoned from this observatory, and the captains of 
ships take their time. as given at 1 P. M. It is also from 
G. that the longitudes in this work have been calculated. 
Pop., in 1881, 206.651. 

Green'wich, a seaport-town on the N. coast of Prince 
Edward Island, British N. America; Lat. 46° 28' N., 
Lon. 629 4;' W. 

Greenwich, in Connecticut, a post-township of Fair- 
field co., on Long Island Sound, about 31 m. N.E. of 
New York; pop. about 8,000.—PvTNAM's Hin, in W. 
Greenwich, near Horse Neck, is celebrated as the scene 
ot General Israel. Putnam's daring exploit during the 
War of Independence, 

Greenwich, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
slip of. Hampshire co, on Swift. River, about 50 in. W. 
of Boston: pop. of township about 850. 

Greenwich, in New Jersey, à. post-village und town- 
ship of Cumberland co., on Delaware Bay, about 6 m, 
WS. W. of Bridgeton; pop. of township about 1,400, 

—A township ot Gloucester co.; pop. about 2,500, 

—A township of Warren co. ; pop. about 4,000. 

ew York, a post-village and township 
of Washington co., on the Hudson River, about 36 in. 
N.E. of Albany. 

Green wich, iu Q/io, a township of Huron co.; pop. 
abt. 1,700. 

Green'wich, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks 


c.; pop. abt. 2,500. 
Green'wieh Station, in Olio, a P: O. of Huron co. 
Greenwich Village, in Massachusetts, a post-vil- 
lage of Hampshire co., abt. 73 m. W. of Boston. 
Greenwood, a Belonging or relating to a green 
wood; hence, arboraceous ; rural; bucolic. 
Among wild berbs under the greenwood shade.“ — Fairfax. 
—n. A wood when green, as in summer. 
Greenwood. in Ariansas, a post-village, cap. of Se- 
bastian co., abt. 18 m. S. E. of Fort Smith. 

Green'wood, in California, a post-village of El Do- 
rado co., abt. 18 m. N. by W. of Placerville; pop. about 
300, 

Green'wood, in Dakota Territory, a post-village, cap. 
of Charles Mix co. 

Green'wood, in Delaware, a post-office of Sussex co. 

Green Wood, in Florida, a P. O. of Jackson co. 

Greenwood, in /l/inois,a post-village of McHenry 
co., abt. 60 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Green'wood. in /ndiana, a post-village of Johnson 
co., abt, 10 m. S.S. E. of Indianapolis. 

Green'/wood, in Wwa, a post-oftice of Polk co. 

Green wood. in Aunsas, u S. E. central co.; area, abt. 
700 sq. m. Rivers. Verdigris River, and numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, undulating. Soil, fertile. 
Cap. Eureka, 

—A post-office of Franklin co. 

Green'wood, in Louisiana, a post-village of Caddo 
parish, abt. 350 m. N.W. of New Orleans, 

Green’ wood, iu Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Green'wood, in Maryland, n P. O. of Baltimore co. 

Green'wood, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Middlesex co. 

Green’ wood, iu Michigan, a post-office of Mason co. 
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—A township of Oceana co.; pop. abt. 200. 

A township of St. Clair co.: pop. abt. 800. 

Green wood, in Minuten, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hennepin co., on Crow River, abt. 27 m. W. N. W. 
vf Minueapolis; pop. of township abt. 300. 

Green'wood, iu Mississippi, a post-village of Carroll 
cu. on the Yazoo River, abt. 95 m. N. of Jackson. 

Green wood, in Missouri, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Greenwood, in Montana Territory, u post-office of 
Deer Lodge co. 

Green'wood, in New York, a post-township of Steu- 
ben co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 

Greenwood, in /ennsylranta, a post-township of 
Columbia co. ; pop. abt. 1,900, 

—A township of Crawtord co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

A township of Juniata co.; pop. abt. 800. 

—A village of Mercer co, 

—A township ol Perry co.: pop. ubt. 1,300. 

Green'wood, iu S. Carolina, a post-village of Abbe- 
ville dist., abt. 85 m. W. by N. of Columbia. 

Green'wood, in Tennessee, a. post-oflice of Shelby co. 

Green'wood, iu Wisconsin, a township of Vernon co.; 
pop. abt. 650. 

Green'wood. in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Doddridge co. 

Green'wood Cemetery, in New Fork. This, the 
principal necropolis of New York city and neighbor- 
hood, on Long Island, is in East Brooklyn, E. of Gowan- 
us Bay. It covers an aten of 400 acres, occupies a site of 
the most picturesque beauty, and is Inid out so hand- 
somely with a view to fineness of natural effect as to 
9714 this cemetery one almost without u rival in the 
world. 

[^] Friede Works, in New Fork, & post-office of 

range co. 

Greers'ville, in Ohio, a post-office of Knox co. 

Greet, v. a. (inp. and pp. GREETED; pp. GREETING.) 

A. S. gretan ; D. graten ; Fris. gredjan; Ger. grüssen; 
ow Sax griten, to greet.) To address with salutations, 
or expressions of good wishes; to salute in. kindness or 
respect; to hail; to congratulate; to send kind wishes 
to; to meet and address with kiudness or good-will, 
“ My lord, the mayor of Loudon comes to greet you." — Shaks. 

To address in any manner; to accost. 

Nov, Thomas Mowbray, ... mark my greeting well.“ — Shake. 

—v. n. To meet and salute. 

Greece. . . . our eyes unhappy ! never greeted more.” — Pope. 

Greet'er, n. One who greets. 

Greeting, n. Salutation at meeting; compliment ad- 
dressed from one absent; expression of good-will, kind- 
ness, or joy. 

For greetings where no kindness is." — Wordsworth. 

Grega’rious, u. [Lat. gregarius—grez, gregis, a flock 
or herd; probably allied to Sansk. granth, to join or put 
togetlier.] Going in flocks or herds ; living in numbers; 
not habitually solitary. 

Grega'riously, adv. 
Hock, herd, or company. 

Grega’riousness, n. State or quality of being gro- 
garious, 

Gregg, in Indiana, a township of Morgan co.; pop. abt. 
995. 

Gregg. in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co; pop. 
abt. 1,556. 

Greggs port, in Nebraska, a township of Otoe co.; 
pp. abt. 69. 

Greggs ville. in W. Virginia, a post-office of Ohio co, 

Gre go, Griego, ». Sh. Griyo.) A short mantle 
or cloak with a hood attached, worn in Grecce and the 
Levant. 

Grego'rian, a. [Fr. Grégorien, from Lat. Gregoríus.] 
Denoting what belongs to Gregory ; us, the Gregorian 
calendar, 

G. Calendar. (Chron) See CALENDAR. 

G. chant or times. (Lat. cantus G rianus ; It. canto 
firmo; Fr. plein chant; Ger. choral ; Eng. plain chant] 
(Mus.) The name given to certain choral melodies in- 
troduced into the service of the early Christian Church 
by Pope Gregory tlie Great, and still forming the basis 
of cathedral music. By the goriau tones, or modes 
(toni, modi) of Gregory, must be understood a certain 
melodious formula, made out of the union of a perfect 
fifth and a perfect fourth, or their inversion, to give the 
church-song greater variety. All the old writers agree 
as to the diatonic genus of the Gregorian tones, but they 
do not all agree as to the number of the tones; some 
counting fourteen, others twelve, while in some old Ro- 
man choral-books we find only eleven, The foundation 
of the system of the Gregorian tones may be explained 
thus: As there are seven notes from a to g, there should 
be at least seven different modes, or tone-systema, vary- 
ing from each other according to the position of tlie 
semitones; but as the final or key-note of each mode 
might be the first note, or might be iu the middle, the 
same scale could therefore, as it were, be viewed from 
two sides, which gave rise to the fourteen systens of 
tones, It was, however, found that two of those were 
at variance with a fundamental rule of church-song— 
viz. that every mode or scale must possess a pertect 
fifth or perfect fourth; and that the modes containing 
a false fifth from b natural to f natural, or a false 
fourth trom f to b, could not be used, and on account 
of the dissonant character of these intervals must be 
rejected. This reduced the number of the tone» to 
twelve. It was further found, that, as four of the 
twelve were merely transpositions of some of the others, 
there were really only eight, aud that they werein every 
respect sufficient for all the purposes of church-song. 
The eight Gregorian tones, as they are handed down to 
us, were in time fixed by a royal mandateof Charles the 
Great—octo toni sufficere videntur. The different charao- 
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ter of the Gregorian tones depends entirely on the places 
of the semitones, Several of the tones have various end- 
ings, some as many as four, while the second, fifth, and 
sixth tones have each only one ending. 

G. telescope, (Optícs.) The first and most common 
form of the reflecting telescope, invented by James 
Gregory, an English professor of mathematics in the 
University of St. Andrew's, 1663. 

G. year. (Chron.) See CALENDAR. 

Greg'orite, n. (in.) A titanic iron ore, — Same as 
MENACCANITE, q. v. 

Gregory T., (Popx,) surnamed the Great, was n. of a 
noble family at Rome, about the year 544. Ile discov- 
ered such abilities as a senator, that the Emperor Jus- 
tinus appointed him prefect of Rome, after which he 
embraced the monastic life in a society founded by 
himself. Pope Pelazius II. sent liim as nuncio to Con- 
stantinople, and on his return made him apostolical 
secretary, He was elected successor to that pontiff in 
590. Pope G. was pious and charitable, had lofty notions 
of the papal authority, was a reformer of the clerical 
discipline, and after his death was canonized. — He is, 
however, accused, but op slight and doubtful evidence, 
of burning a multitude of the works of ancient authors, 
lest the attention to heathen literature should supersede 
the monkish and ecclesiastical studies of the age. His 
works are comprised in 4 vols. D. 601. 

GrugosRy II., (Sr. succeeded Constantine in the pontifi- 
cate, 715, and p. 731. 

Gregory IIL, a native of Syria, succeeded to Gregory 
II., and D. 741. — He sent legates to Charles Martel. to 
demand succor against the Lombards, which embassy 
js considered to be the origin of the apostolical nuncios 
in France. 

Greaory IV., a Roman, succeeded to Valentine in 828, and 
was greatly esteemed for his learning and piety. D. 844. 

Greaory V., a German, and a kinsman of the Emperor 
Otho, succeeded to John XV., 996, An anti-pope, nimed 
John XVII., was set up against him by Crescentius, a 
consul of Rome, but was expelled by the emperor, D. 9:3, 

Greaory VI., a Roman, succeeded. to John XIX, who 
finding the lands and revenues of his church greatly 
diminished by usurpations, and the roads infested by 
robbers, acted with such vigor that à powerfnl party 
was raised against him by those who had been accus- 
tomed to live by plunder. At a council, held at Sutri 
in 1046, Gregory abdicated the pontificate. 

Gregory VII., HILDEBRAND, son of a carpenter, was a 
native of Soano, Tuscany. He was the friend and 
counsellor of Leo IX. and the four suceceding popes, 
and on the death of Alexander IL was elected to sne- 
ceed him, 1073. He obtained confirmation in his elec- 
tion from the Emperor Henry IV., and immediately 
applied himself zealously to reform two of the grosaest 
evils of the Church. — simony and the licentiousness 
of the clerzy. In his view, however, marriage, no less 
than concubinage, was a sin in them. He menaced 
the emperor and the king of France, the latter without 
eff-ct. In 1074 he assembled a council, by which it was 
forbidden the prelates to receive investure of a layman; 
and this was the first step in the quarrel with the em- 
peror, which lasted so many years. Henry, disregarding 
the papal authority, was summoned to Rome; but he 
held a diet at Worms, and pronounced the deposition 
of the pope. To this G. replied by procuring the depo- 
sition of the emperor and the election of another, Ro- 
dolph of Snabia. Henry now promised submission: and 
in the early winter of 1077 went with his wife and child 
to Italy. The pope was at the castlo of Carnossa, and 
there, after keeping the penitent king of Germany three 
days waiting at the gate, he received and gave him ab- 
solution. The term« imposed on him were intolerable, 
and he soon broke them, made war on Rodolph, and 
defeated him, set up a rival pope in Guibert, archbishop 
of Ravenna, with the title of Clement IIL, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts entered Rome in 1084, 
had himself crowned emperor by his own pope, and 
besieged G. in San Angelo. The pope was delivered by 
Guiscard, and retiring to Salerno, D. there in 1085. — 
Whatever may be suid of the power in itself, or of the 
length to which it has at timos extended, the occasion 
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of his war with Frederick. He established, a few years| 
later, the inquisition at Toulouse and Carcassonne, ex- 
cited, by his hanghty demeanor, a revolt at Rome in 
1234, and was driven from the city, to which he did 
not return for three years, St. Anthony of Padua, St. | 
Dominic, and St. Elizabeth were canonized by G., who, 
p. in 1241, at a very advanced age. 

Gregory X., of the illustrious tamily of Visconti, was 
elected pope in 1271, after an interregnum of two years, 
at which time he was iu the Holy Land. He assembled 
a council at Lyons, to promote a union between the East- 
ern and Western churches, and other objects. D. 1276. 

Gregory XI, (PETER. RoGER,) a native of Limousin, in 
France, was à nephew of Clement VL, and son of the| 
count of Beaufort. He was elevated to the pontificate 
in 1370, after the death of Urban V., was a patron of 
learning, and endeavored to reconcile the princes of 
Christendom, aud to reform the religious societies. He 
transferred the papal see from Avignon to Rome, where 
lie died, 1375. 

GurcoRY XII., (ANGELO ConARIRO,) a native of Venice, 
wits raised to the pontificate in 1406, during the schism 
in the East, Benedict XIII. being the other pope. Both 
were deposed by a council held at Pisa, and Alexander 
V. elected in their stead. G. submitted, and laid aside 
the pontitical dignity. D. 1417. 

GreGory XIII., BoNCOMPAGNI, was a native of Bologna, and 
sineceeded Pope Pius V. in 1572. He was deeply versed 
in the canon and civil law, and had distinguished him- 
self at the council of Trent. He ornamented Rome 
with many fine buildings and fountains; but his ponti- 
ficate is chielly memorable for the reformation of the| 
calendar, which took place under his auspices, and bore 
his name, D, 1585. 

Gramy XIV., (Nicnotas SPONDRATE,) succeeded. Urban 
VIL in 0. He was tlie son of a senator of Milan, and | 
involved himself in an unsuccessful war against Meury | 
LV. of France. D. in 1591. 

Grecory XV. (ALEsSANDRO LUDOVICO,) was a native of 
Bologna, and descended from an ancient family, He 
succeeded. Panl V. in 1621, and was the founder of the| 
College of the Propaganda. It was this Pope who, in 
1622, canonized Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xav nnd 
Philip de Neri. He was author of several works, one of 
which is entitled Epistola ad Regem Persarum, Shah 
Abbas, cum notes Hegalsoni, 8vo., 1527. D. 1623. 

Grecory XVI., Mauro CAPELLARI, B. at Belluno in 1765, 
and succeeded Pius VIII. 1531. His pontificate was a 
period of no ordinary interest and difficulty in the his- 
tory of the Church, and in the relations of the Vatican, 
with the temporal powers of Christendom, Simple in 
his habits, though narrow in his ideas and timid in his 
manners, he nevertheless displayed great energy in con- 
ducting the nffairs of the Church. D. 1846, and was suc- 
ceeded by Pius IX. 

Gregory, bishop of Neo-Cwsarea, in the 3d century, 

was surnamed THAUMATURGUS, or the Wonder: worke 

on account of the miracles which he is said to have per- 
formed. The Church flourished under his care until the 

Decian persecution in 250, when he thought it prudent 

to retire for a time. He was a pupil of the celebrated 

Origen, and appears to have been a man of learning. D. 

about 265, 

Gregory, James. a Scottish mathematician and philoso- 

pher, n. at Aberdeen, 1638. At the age of 20 he became 

professor of mathematics in St. Andrew's; from which 

he was transferred to the same chair in Edinburgh, 1674. 

Ile died at the early age of 36 (1675,) having given the 

most brilliant promise as well as great performance, We 

owe him one form of the reflecting telescope; and in 
analytic power he sometimes rivalled Newton. His 

Memoirs are very numerous, all bespeaking talents aud 

originality of the first order. 

Grevory, Davvi, nephew of the preceding, B. at Aberdeen, 

16%: at the age of 23 he succeeded his uncle in the 

metropolitan chair. David was an elegant mathemati- 

cian and a good astronomer, He became Suvilian pro- 
fessor at Oxiord, and was one of the first who compre-: 
hended and taught the philosophy of Newton. He died 

in 1708. H 

GREGORY, John, a physician and miscellaneous writer, 


nnd the object of its exercise in the hauds of 6. were 
always such as to command the sympithy of the philo- 
sophical student of the history of the Middle Ages By 
his firm and onbending efforts to suppress the unchris- 
tian vices which deformed society, and to restrain the 
tyranny which oppressed the subject as much as it en- 
slaved the Church. he taught his age “that there was a 
being on earth whose special duty it was to defend the 
defenseless, to succor the succorless, to afford a refuge 
to the widow and orphan, and to be the gnardian of the 
poor.” Dean Milmin sims up his history of G as of 
one who is to be contemplated not merely with awe, 
but in some respects, and with some great drawbacks, | 
as n benetactor of mankind. 

Gregory VILL, n. at Benevento, succeeded Urban III, 
1157, and D. the same year, after having exhorted the 
Christian princes to undertake a new crusade. TMe 
js not to be confountled with the anti-pope Bourdin, 
who assumed the same name, 

Gr Gory IX., (Pope.) UsotiNo, was a native of Campania, 
and a near relative of Innocent. III. He became a 
bishop of Ostia, and cardinal, and in 1227 succeeded 
Honoring III. His coronation surpassed in magnificence 
any which had preceded it, and the ceremony listed 
three days. The principal events of his pontificate 
were the various incidents of his contest with the great 
Emperor Frederick IL. whom he repeatedly excommu- 
nicated, absolying his subjects from their allegiance 
proclaiming a crusade against him, In 1229, G. levied 
a tithe on all movables in Englind towards the expenses 


grandson of James G., n. in 1724, at Aberdeen; studied 
at Edinburgh and Leyden; became professor of physic at 
Edinburgh; and was appointed first physician to the king 
of Scotland. His works are, A Comparative View of the 
State and Facilities of Man with those of the Animal 
World ; Observations on the Duties and Offices of a Physi- 
cian; Elements af the Practiceof Physic: and A Father's 
Leqacy to his Daughters. ^ 
Gregory St., commonly called GREGORY or Tours, was 
B. in 9H, in Auvergne, He was chosen bishop of Tours 
in 575, and p 595. He was author of a. History of the 
Franks, and is the most ancient of French historians, 
Gregory Nnazi'anzen St.). a father of the Church, 
bishop of Constantinople, eminent for his piety, elo- 
quence, and learning: nm. in 326, near Nazianzus, in 
Cappadocia, of which place his father, a convert from hea- | 
thenism, was bishop, He received an excellent educa- 
tion, which he improved at Athens, where he formed an 
acquaintance with st. Basil. On his return home he was 
ordained ; besituted long between the contemplative and 
the active life; adhered to the Nicene doctrine, and en- 
deavored to keep together its per ited adherents ; 
assisted his father in his pastoral duties, and at length 
became minister to a small congregation of the Nicene 
Christians at Constantinople, Distinguishing himself 
greatly by his tervent eloquence, and no Jess by his wis- 
dom and moderation, he was made bishop of Constanti- 
nople by Theodosius in 380, After filling this hich aud | 
difficult post for one vear, he resigned ít, and returned | 
to his native place, where lie p. in 339. He excelled all 
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his contempornries in pulpit eloquence: and his style 
has been compared to that of the orators of ancient 
Greece. Many works of G. N. are extant, and consist 
of orations, letters, and poems. Ullinan's interesting 
Monogram on this eminent preacher has been translated 
into English. 

Gregory of Nyssa (St.), the younger brother of St. 
Basil, was ordained bishop of Nyssa in 372. The zeal he 
displayed agninst the Arians excited the resentment of 
the Emperor Valens, who belonged to that sect, and he 

as banished; but on the accession of Gratian he was 
restored to his see. He was present at the council of 
Coustantinople in 381, and at another in 394, and D. soon 
afterwards. 

Gre'gree, n. A talisman, charm, or fetish, used by some 
African tribes. 

Greifenberg, (grif‘en-bairg.) a town of Prussia, prov. 
Pomerania, on the Rega, 40 m. N.E. of Stettin. It is 
celebrated for its linen manufactures. Pop. 6,115. 

Greifenha'gen, a town of Pomerania, Prussia, on the 
Oder, 12 m. S.E. of Stettin. Manuf. Woollen cloths 
and leather. Pep. 7.200. 

Greifswalde, |j7:/cs-val'dy.) a city and port of Pom- 
erania, Prussia, capital of the circle of Stralsund, on the 
Rick, 9 m. from the Baltic and 16 m. S.E. of Stralsund. 
Manuf, Tobacco, salt, oil, grain-brundy. G. contains, 
a celebrated university founded 1456, a large public 
library, and a botanical garden. Pop. 13,200. 

Greig, (greg) in New York, a post-township of Lewis 
co.; pop. . 4,000. 

Greigs'ville, in New York. a. post-village of Livings- 
ton co., abt, 28 m. S. S. W. of Rochester. 


| Greigs'ville, in W. Virginia, a village of Preston co. 


Greiz, (griz) a town of Centrul Germany, chief city 
of the principality of Reuss-Greiz, on the Elster, 94 m. 
S M. of Leipsic. Manuf. Weaving. Pop. 9,100. 

Gre'minl, a. Pertaining to the lap. (R.) 

Grena'dn, an island in the Windward group of the W. 
Indies, Lat. 129 2“ N., Lon. 61° 48 W. 6. is monntain- 
ous, tlie ridges ranging N. and S., but is udapted to the 
production of all tropical fruits and grains. Area, 140 
sq. m. G. was discovered by Columbus in 1498, first 
settled by the French, and in 1762 taken by the English, 
who retain its possession. Pop, with dependencies, 
951,200, of whom the great majority are negroes. The 
climate is unhealthy. 

Grena‘da, in Kansas, a township of Nemaha co.; pop. 
abt. 253. " 

Grena‘da, in Mississi 
co., on the Yallobusha 
Jackson. 

Grenade, (gre-ndd’,) n. [Fr. grenade, a pomegranate, 
u small bomb; Sp.grandda, from Lat. granátum. a pome- 
granate, from granum, a grain. See GRAIN.]. (Mil.) A 
shell or hollow ball of iron, 214 inches in diameter, 
which, being charged with powder and provided with a 
fuze, is thiown as a missile during sieges. As soon as 
the composition in the fuze is consumed, the fire com- 
municates with the powder, and the G. is burst into 
fragments, doing great injury. G. are particularly use- 
ful in annoying an enemy, (Also called hand-grenade.) 

Grenadier, (gren-a-derr’,) n. [Fr.] (Mil.) The name 
Kiven at first to the soldiers who threw grenades; but 
afterwards conferred on certain troops of the line, dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities of dress, accoutrements, &c. 
The name originated with the French in 1: 67, but was 
speedily adopted into all the armies of Enrope; aud 
wherever it has been introduced, the finest men of à 
regiment have always been selected to form what is 
culled the grenadier company, 

—a, (Mil.) Composed of grenadiers; relating to grena- 
diers; as, the grenadier company of a battalion. 

Grenadine, n. A thin silken fabric used for ladies 
dresses, & 

Grenadines, a cluster of small islands between St. 
Vincent and Grenada, two of the Antilles, extending from 
Lat. 122 50' to 139 N., and consisting of Bequia, Carriacon, 
Union, and other small islands. They belong to Great 
Britain. 

Grena‘do, n. (Mil) See GRENADE. 

Gren'atit (in.) Same ws STANROLITE, q. v. 

Grenelle’, an ancient burg between Paris and Auteuil, 
subsequently a faubourg of Paris, and now an integral 
part of the city. G. is particularly noted for its cele- 
brated Artesian well, 1,704 fect deep, which supplies all 
the upper 1 8 of Paris with water. 

Gren'gesite, n. ( Min.) A variety of PROCHLORITF, g. v. 

Grenoble. [Lat. Gratianopels,] a fortified town of 
France, dept. Isère, at the confluence of the river Isèra 
with the Drac, 390 m. S.E. of Paris. Monuf. Gloves, 
cotton articles, hemp, and various sorts of liquors. G. 
contains a university. à. very celebrated artillery-school, 
a school of surgery and midwifery, and an academy of 
arts and sciences. Pop. 35,200, 

Gren ville, George, an English statesman, u. 1712. 
He entered parliament in 1741, and retained a seat in 
the Lower House for 29 years. After filling sabordinate 
political positions. he was appointed, in 1762. Secretary 
of Stato, and before the close of the same year, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In the year following, he be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer and First. Lord of 
the Trewury ; but in 1765 he resigned the premiership, 
and p, 1770. G. was an eloquent speaker, and a man of 
consummate business ability, although he is credited 
with the authorship of the impolitic Stamp Act, which 
prepared the way for the severance of the American 
colonies from the mother country. 

Gren'ville, a N.E. co.of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
New Vork; arca, about 421 sq. m. J'ivers. St. Lawrence, 
Ridean, and Nation rivers. Surface, diversified; soi, 
fertile. Cap. Prescott. Pop. about 25,000. 


i, a post-village of Yallobnsha 
iver, about 113 m. N. by E. of 
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Gren'ville, ^ vill.of prov. of Quebec, co. of Two Moun- 
taina, on the Ottawa River, abt. 60 m. W. of Montreal. 

Grenville. See GnawviLLE. 

Gres. The French name for a sandstone or a grit. 
Thus the new red sandstone is called le nouveau grès 
rouge; tho gròs of Fontainebleau is also a well-known | 
member of the tertiary grès. | 

Gresh'am, Sit ‘Tomas, founder of the Royal Exchange 
of London, and the Gresham Lectures, B. in London) 
1519, was the son of Sie Richard Gresham, merchant 
and lord mayor of that city, and acquired universal 
fame asa merchant for his knowledge, sound judgment, | 
and integrity. Besides his munificent endowments in 
the interest of commerce and the arts, he served the 
state as ambassador, and contributed greatly to placing 
the financial affairs of England upon a sound basis, being 
in constant intercourse and correspondence with Sir 
- Cecil, He was greatly honored by Qucen Elizabeth, 

, 1579. 

Gresh’' ville, in Penasyleania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Gresset, pred, Jean Bartiste Louis, a French 
p^ and dramatist, n. 1709, For n long time he excited! 

he admiration of Parisian circles, wrote some elegant) 
poems, became a member of the Academy, and was the 
companion of the wits and literati of the French capital ; | 
but at length he renounced his favorite pursnits, and 
withdrew from the guy world, to enjoy the — — 
of retirement. D 1777. His literary fume rests princi- 
pally on his Vert Vert, his Chartreuse, and Le Méchant. 

Gresso'rial, a. From Lat. gradi, gressus, to go.) 
(Zoól.) Applied to the feet of birds which have three toes 
forward, two of which are connected, and one behind. 

Gret‘na-Green, a village of Scotland, in Dumfries- 
shire. 27 m. S.E. of Dumfries, on the high-road between 
London and Edinburgh, celebrated for the irregular 
marriages formerly contracted there. They originated 
in the greater laxity admitted by the law of Scotland 
than by that of England, on the sulject of marriage, In 
Scotland, a marriage may be contracted by a mutual 
declaration to that effect by the two parties in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, a mode which is much more simple 
and expeditious than that of England; und hence it was 
largely taken advantage of by runaway couples from 
England; the rule being, that a marriage is valid in Eng- 
land if contracted according to the law of the place in 
which it was solemnized. G.-G. being the most conven- 
ient place on Scotch ground for parties from England, 
the marriages usually took place there; but they were 
also celebrated at Springfield, Aunan, Coldstream, and 
other places along the border. At 6.-G. and the othor 
places there were usually one or more persons who took 
upon themselves the duties of the priest, and in whose 
presence the declaration was made, The marriage ser- 
vice of the Church of England was sometimes read, iu} 
order to please the parties. The practice is said to have 
been begun at G.-6. rather more than a century ago, by 
a person named Paisley, a tobacconist, Afterwards it 
was carried on by various individnals, each inn, in fret, 
having its rival priest, besides various others, who car- 
ried on the business on their own account, Latterly, 
the best-known of these worthies was a blacksmith, 
though he js said to have had a formidable rival in a 
Person who was employed in breaking stones on the 
rowlside, and who in this way had the advantage of get- 
ting the first word of the parties in passing, Though 
sometimes large «ums were received, the effect of com- 

tition had been to reduce the fee, in some cases, ns 
ow as half a crown. The marriages effected in this way 
were at one time estimated as high as 500 a year. The 
ractice, however, has virtually been put a stop to by 
9 & 20 Vict. c. 96, which declares that no valid mar- 
riage can be contracted in Scotland, unless one of the 
parties had, at the date thereof, his or her usual place 
of residence there, or had lived in Scotland for tweuty- 
one days next preceding such marriage. 

Gret'ry, Axbon£ Exvest Monest, « French composer, n. 
in Liége, 1741, is considered one of the founders of the | 
French comic opera, and for 40 years enjoyed a popu- 
larity which the efforts of rival composers could not 
impair His new successful operas are, Zemire et Azor, 
Barbe Bleue, und Richard (Xrur de Lion, D. 1513. 

Grent, u. (Pal) Same as GRT, q. v. 

Greuze, (gróis) Jean Baptiste, a celebrated. French 
genre painter, B. at Tournns, 1725. His subjects are 
mostly taken from domestic life, and at once nppeal to the 
commonest emotions, Among his most esteemed works 
are, The Little Girl with the Dog, the Village- Bride, the 
Paralytic Father, the Broken Pitcher, ke. His jnetnres 
generally fetch very high prices, aud one of them was 
recently (1865) sold, at the sale of the Pourtales collec- 
tion, for $20,000, U. very poor, 1805. 

Grew, (grii,) imp. of GROW, q. v. 

Grewia, n. [After Dr. Grew, a botanist of the 17th 
cent.) (Hot) A genns of plants, order Filiacer. Two 
species, G. sapida awl Asiatici, yield sinall red acid fruit, 
commonly nsed in India for flavoring sherbet, Some of 
the species have a fibrous inner bark, which is used for 
rope making, &c.; and the wood of G. elastica. is very 
strong and elastic. They are widely dispersed, but not 
found in America. 

Grew'some, Grue'some,a. [Ecot] Forbidding; 
awful; ghastly; frightful. 

„ Hech, sirs, it was a gruesome sight.” — Douglas. 

Grey, a. Sime ns ORAY, J r. 

Grey Friars. See Franciscans. 

Grey. Cnantes, second Eart, an English statesman, u. 
at Falloden, near Alnwick, Northumberland, 1764, be- 
came in 1786 a member of parliament, and in 1792 was 
one of the founders and most active members of the 
“Society of the Friends of the People." In 1797 he 
brought forward a motion for parliamentary refurm, for 
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which he continned to labor strennousl y, although he 
was, for many years, unsuccessful in carrying the object 
of his wishes, When Lord Grenville, in 1506, came into 
office, G, as Lor! Howick, (from the elevation of his 
father to the pe 0.) became First. Lord of the Adini- 
ralty, and, as one of the leaders of the House of Com- 
mons, carried the Act for the abolition of the sInve-trade, 
In the following year, the cabinet was broken np, and be, 
icceeded to the title, by the death of 
. House of Lords he became one of the 
leaders of the opposition. For many years he remained 
out of office; but in 1830 he was called upon by William 
IV. to form a new cabinet, after the fall of the Welling- 
ton administration. He accordingly became prime 
minister, and announced " pence, retrenchment, and 
reform " as the objects of his policy, In 1831 the Re- 
form Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell into the 
House of Commons; but in the following year the 
ministers resigned, on account of a motion of Lord 
Lyndhurst. They were restored. to power, however, 
and in the same vear the bill was pissed, Tn the sne- 
ceeding yenr Earl Grey resigned, nnd, after about a 
couple of years, retired from public life, D. 1845, 
rey, Lavy Jise, a noble English lady whose accom- 
plishments and misfortunes have rendered her an 
especial object of interest, was the danghter of Henry 
Grey, marquis of Dorset (afterwards duke of Suffolk), 
by the Lady Frances, danghter of Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, aud Mary, younger sister of Henry VIII. She 
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Fig. 1200, — LADY JANE Gkey, (After Holbein.) 


was n. in 1597, at Bradgate, her father's seat in Leices- 
tershire; and early in life gave proofs of talents of a 
superior order, She wrote an incomparable hand, 
played well on different instrumente, and acquired a 
knowledge of the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, as well as of 
the French and Italian languages. Roger Ascloun has 
given a beautiful aud affective narrative of his interview 
with her at Bradgate, where he found her reading Plato's 
Jun in Greek, while the family were amusing them- 
selves in the park. In 1591 her father was created duke 
of Suffolk ; and at this time Lady Jane Grey was much 
at court, where the ambitions duke of Northumberland 
projected a marriage between. ber and his son, Lord 
Guilford. Dudley, which took place at the eud of May, 
1553. Soon after this, Edward VI. died, having been 
prevailed upon, in his last illness, to settle the crown 
upon the Lady Jane, who reluctantly accepted it, and 
was proclaimed with great pomp, This gleam of roynl- 
ty, however, was of short duration; for the pageant 
reign lasted but nine days, The kingdom was dissatis- 
fied, and the nobility indignant at the presumption of 
Northumberland, so that Mary soon. overcame her 
enemies, and was not backward in taking amplo revenge. 
The duke of Northumberland was beheaded, and Lady 
Jane and her hoslhand were arrnigned, convicted of 
treason, and sent to the Tower, After being confined 
some time, the neil resolved to pnt these innocent 
victims of a parents unprincipled ambition to death, 
Lord Guilford suffered first, amd as he passed her win- 
dow his lady gave him her Inst adieu, Immediately 
afterwards she was executed on the sume scaffobil, suf- 
fering with calmness and resignation, Feb, 12. 1554. 
Grey, a W. central co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
Georgian Bay, Area, abt, 2321 sq. m. Areers, Saugeen 
and Maitland rivers, Surface, diversified; soil, moder- 
ately fertile. Cap. Owen Sound, Pop. abt. 60,000. 
Gre hound. / (A. S. grighund.] (Zoól.) A species 
of dog. Cunts yraius, nsed for the chase, which appears 
to have been known even in the most remote ages of 
antiquity, as it is represented on some of the oldest of 
Exyptian monuments, Its first portraitnre that can be 
relied on isin a painting on one of the tombs of the 
fourth dynasty of Egypt, which must be upwards of 
4,000 years oll. The cultivated English greyhound, 
according to Blaine's Encyclopædia af Rural Sports, 
exhibits a model of elegauce, and a combination of sym- 
metrical proportions probably unrivalled by any other 
animal but the race-Lorse; and the perfection of the 
mechanism for speedy progression is — through- 
out its structure, As the greyhound hunts by sight 
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rather than by smell, its eyes are placed thore conspicu- 
ously forward than in other dogs. The heal is leut! 
fully shaped, and slender in proportion ; its muzzle is 
long and pointed; the ears droop at the points; the 
back is broad and musenlar; tho body being lank, 
und very much contracted in ita lower parts. v leż? 


Fig. 1201. — GREYHOUND. 


are long and muscular, while the chest is capaciona and 
deep, with the tail slender and curved upwards at the 
end. The Irish greyhound, or 10/f-dog, is a variety of 
this animal; it is stronger and larger tat it is not so fit 
for hunting-purposes, as it lacks the speed and keen eye- 
sight of the true greyhound. The Italian grey ia 
a much smaller variety than the English, and is a very 
delicate animal. From its diminutive form and tender 
constitution, it is more fit fur the duties of a lap-dog 
than for those of the chase. 

Grey lag. n. (Zoól) Same as GRAYLAO, q. v. 

Grey stones. promontory aud fishing-villuge of Ire- 

co. of Wicklow, Leinster, abt. 3 m. S. E. of Bray. 

Arias, n. (Bot) See ANCHOVY-PEAR, 

Grice, Grise, n. (Swed, aud Icel. grís, a little pig; 
Gr. chotros, a young swine.) A little pig. 

Grid dle, n. M. gri „ from grediaw, to heat, te 
scorch, to parch.] A groeier pue of iron, or a broad 
and shallow pan, for baking es over a fire. (Some- 
times written girdle.) 

( Mining.) large wire sieve, used instead of a har- 
Sa for sifting and sorting copper ore as it rises from the 
mine. 

Gride, r.a. [A. S. grüdan, to cry. See Cry.) To cut 
with a harsh. grating sound, 

“ The griding sword... passed through bim." — Miton. 


—n. A entting or scraping with a harsh, grating sound. 

Grid'elin, Griz'elin, n. Fr. gris de lin, flnx gray.] 
A color mixed of white and red; as, “ the bloomy gride- 
lin." — Dryden. 

Gridiron, (grid'i-ern) n. [Swed. & Goth. 
bake, and fron.) A grated utensil used in ki 
broiling flesh, fish, &c., over the fire, 

(Naut.) A frame upon which a ship rests at low 
water, or in dry-dock, for survey and repairs to her 
bottom, 

Gridiron-pendulum, Bee PENDULUM, 

Grid lex, in Illinois, n post-township of McLean co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Grief, (gré/,) n. D. grief; Fr. grief, from greeer ; It. 

8 to oppress, from Lat. graris, heavy. — See 

imavr.] The pain of mind produced by loss, misfor- 
tune, injury, or evils of «ny kind ; sorrow; regret ; the 
prin of mind occasioned by our own misconduct ; sorrow 
or lamentation for the loss of friends; sadness. 
In all the silent manliness of grief. - Goldsmith. 


—Canse of sorrow; that which afllicts; trouble; grievance ; 
uffliction. 

“ The glory dies not, and the gr is past." —Sír Egerton Brydges. 

—Physical pain, hurt, or disease, (h.) 

—Misfortune; mishap; calamity; want of success; as, all 
who engaged in the affair came to grief. 

Grieffal, a. Full of grief, woe, or sorrow. 

Grief less, % Free from grief. 

Griego, n. Same as GREGO, q. v. 

Gaver, ve Indiana, a township of Warrick co.; pop. 
nbt. " 

Gri‘er’s Point, in Poanzylraniía, a P, O. of Perry co. 

Griesbach. Jonaxx Jaxon, an eminent German critic, 
B. in. Hesse-Durmstadt, 1745, celebrated for his attain- 
ments in theological, biblical, and ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, especially for his edition of the Greek gospels, with 
a critical history of the printed text, and examination 
of the various rendings. D., professor of divinity at the 
university of Jenn, 1812. 

Grievance, (grév/ans) n. 0. Fr. grevance.) That 
which causes grief or uneasiness; that which burdens, 
oppresses, or injures — implying a sense of wrong done; 
hardship: injustice; trouble. 

—Grief; affliction; sorrow. 

Grieve, pr. v. a. (D. Fr. gréver, to oppress; 
Lat. gravare, from gravis.) To cause grief to; to m 
pain of mind to; to afflict; to wound the feelings of; to 
inflict pain on; to make sorrowful; to excite regret in; 
to try to hurt. 

“ Grieving, If anght inanimate o'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave.” — Byron. 

—To mourn; to lament; to sorrow over; as, he gricves 
his ill luck. - 

un. To feel grief, or pain of mind and heart; to lament; 
to sorrow; to mourn; to be in affliction; —often before 
at or for. 


la, to 
tcheus for 


* Do you not grieve at thia? "—Shaks. 
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Grieve, (.7ér,) n. (Gael. graf.] In Scotland, a land- Grimnced', a. 
steward; the bailiff of à manor; a ground-reeve; the 


factor of an estate, 

Griev'er, n. The person who, or thing which, grieves. 

Griew ingly, adv. In sorrow; sorrowfully. 

Griev'ous, a. Causing grief; heavy: oppressive; bur- 
densome; afflictive; painful; distressing; hard to be 
borne; as, a grievous misfortune. — Atrocious; offen- 
sive; tending to irritate or make angry; flagitious ; 
hurtful; heinous; as, a grievous offence. 

“It was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cæsar answer'd it.”—Shaks, 

—Exhibiting sorrow; expressing great grief or affliction. 
He sent grievous complaints to the parliament.”— Clarendon. 

Griev’ously, adv. In a grievous, calamitous, or hei- 
nous manner. 

Griev'/ousness, n. State or quality of being grievous; 
oppressiveness; pain; afllictiun; calamity; distress. — 
Enormity ; atrociousness, 

Griffin, Griffon, Gryph'on, n. (Fr. griffon; 
Lat. gryps, gruphis, also gryphus, trom Gr. grypos, huv- 
ing a crooked nose or beak.) A fabulous animal, sup- 
posed to be generated between a lion 
and an eagle. It is represented with 
four legs, wings, and a beak, the up- 
per part resembling an eagle, and the 
lower having the characteristics of a 
lion. This imaginary animal was sup- 
posed to watch over gold-mines and all 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated 
to the sun, whose chariot some of the 
ancient painters represent as drawn 
by griffins, Spanheim states that both 
the chi tesis and Jupiter 
were likewise provided with similar 
steeds. The griffin is found on many old medals; and 
it seems to have been a principal ornament of Grecian 
architecture, 

(Her.) The G. is the symbol of strength, swiftness, 
conrige, and vigilance; and it thus finds à place on many 
esutcheons,.— It is usually blazoned rampant, although 
occasionally regretant is thought to be its proper posi- 
tion, The G. mentioned sometimes Scripture was n 
species of eagle, called by the Latins ossifraya, or osprey. 

(Zo6l.) A name applied by Cuvier to the genus GY- 
patos, q. v, and by Liunaus to the condor, Fultur 

gruphus. — See CONDOR. 

Griffin, in Georgia, a post-town, cap. of Spalding co., 

abt. 8 m N. W. of Macon; pop. abt. 3,800. 

Griffin, in Teras, a post-village of Cherokee co., abt. 
17 m. N. by E. of Rusk. 

Grif fin, Gerip, an Trish novelist, B. at Limerick, 
1803. The Collegians, the most successful of his novels, 
contains pictures of Irish life unsurpassed in truthful- 
ness. D 1840. — His works have been reprinted in New 

Tork, in 10 vols. 

Griffin Cove. a vill. and harbor of prov. of Quebec, 
co. of Gaspé, abt. 7 m. N. N. W. of Cape Razier; Lat. 48° 
55’ N., Lon. 64° 23’ W. 

Grif finsbu in Virginia, a post-village of Culpepper 
co., abt. 103 m. N. N. W. of Richmond. 

Griffin's Corners, in New York, a post-office of 
Delaware co, 

Grif fins Mills, in Georgia, a P. O. of Lowndes co. 

Grif fins Milis, in New York, a post-village of Erie 
co., on Cazenove Creek, abt. 15 in. S. E. of Buffalo. 

Grif fithsville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Lincoln co. 

Grig, ». ib Ger. kricke, a little duck.] The sand-eel. — 
Moor-land; heath. (Prov. Eng.) — A merry creature. 
(Supposed to be a corruption of Greek, from the Latin 
saying, Graculus festivus — “as merry as n Greek") 

Griggs Corners, in Ohio, a P, O. of Ashtabula co. 

Griggs'Lown. in New Jersey, n post-village of Somerset 
co., abt. 9 m. S. of Somerville. 

Griggs'ville, in Minois, a post-village of Pike co., 
abt. 62 m. W. of Springfield; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Grignan, Francoise MARGUEKITE DE SEviIGNÉ, (CoUNT- 
Ess br.) (green'yang.) nu accomplished French lady, n. 
1648, was the daughter of the celebrated Madame de 
Sévigné, and author of a Résumé of the system of Fené- 
lon. D. 1705.— The small town of Grignan, of which 
her husband was the seigneur, and where she died, is in 
the dep. of the Drôme, 16 m. S. W. of Montélimard. 

Grijo'ta. See Tanasco. 

Grill, r.a. [Fr. rr — grille, a grate, cont. from Lat. 
craticula, dim. of crates, u grate.) To broil, as on a 
grate or gridiron, 

“A sumptuous supper of a spatchcock, grilled bones, and punch." 

Pierce Egan. 

—To torment, as if by broiling: to roast, as with batter. 

Grillade’, n. [Fr., from griller, See GRILL.) Act or 
art of grilling; also, anything broiled on the gridiron; 
us. n grillade of chicken. 

Grillage, (i.] n. 
A framework of timber bulks and cross-beams, nsed in 
the construction of piers, &c., on marshy grounds. 

Grille, n. [Fr.] A grating; a lattice-work opening ina 
gate, Åc. 

Grilse, n. A salmon of the second year. 

Grim, a. [A. S. aud Dan., grim, ugly, savage; Swed. 
grymm, horrid; It. grimo, old, wrinkled.] Fierce; fero- 
thous ; of forbidding aspect ; furious ; frightful; ghastly; 
hideous ; ugly; surly; sour-looking ; as, grim death. 

“ The whirlwind... hush'd in grim repose." — Gray. 

Grimace, (gri-nas) n. RS Ger. grimasse, distortion 
of the face, from grimm.) A distortion of the coun- 
tenance, whether proceeding from habit, affectation, or 
insolence; a smirk. 

“ Demure looks .., set off with odd devotional grimaces.""— South. 
An air of affectation. 


GRIPFIN. 


| Grim'ly, adr. 


Fr., from grille, a grating.]! 


“ Vice in a vizard, to nvold grimace," — Granville. 


GRIN 


Distorted in face; wearing a sour, 
crabbed look. 

Grimaldi, ( gre-mal'dee,) the name of an illustrious 
family of Genoa, distinguished as partisans of the 
Guelphs, the principal members of which were: —RANIERI 
GRIMALDI, a naval commander, served us admiral of 
France in 1314. ANTONIO GRIMALDI, also a naval com- 
mander and admiral, at length defeated by the combined 
fleets of Catalonia and Venice, under Pisani, in. 1353. 
GIOVANNI GRIMALDI, renowned for a great victory over 
the Venetian admiral, Nicolo Trevisani, in May, 1431. 
DoMENICO GRIMALDI, cardinal-archbishop, and vice-legate 
of Avignon, distinguished at the battle of Lepanto, 1571; 
D. 1592. GERONIMO GRIMALDI, papal nuncio to Germany 
und France, and a distinguished philanthropist, 1597- 
1685. 

Grimal’kin, n. [A corruption of gray malkin, a gray 
old witch supposed to resemble an old cat.) An old cat. 

“ Grimatkin, domestic vermin's everlasting foe." — Philips. 


Grime, n. [Icel. grima; Swed. grum, grounds, dregs.) 
Foul matter; dirt; sullying blackness not easily 
cleansed; smut: sootinexs, 


r. u. To dirt; to ingrain deeply with foul or sooty matter. 


Grimes, in Ius, un E. central co.; area, abt. 750 89. 
m. Rivers. Brazos and Navasito or Navisota rivers, 
and Spring Creek. Surface. principally rolling prairie: 
soil, very fertile. Cap. Anderson. 

Fiercely; ferociously ; with a look of 

steruness or grimness; sourly; sullenly. 

"The augurs... look grimly." — Shaks. 


Grimm, Jacon Lunwi6,a distinguished German philol- 
ogist, B. at Hanau, in Hesse-Cassel, 1755. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Marburg, and in 1805 spent 
some months at Paris as assistant to Savigny. Three 
years later he was appointed librarian to Jerome Bona- 
parte, king of Westphalia, and had leisure for his 
favorite studies in early German literature. On the 
overthrow of the new kingdom of Westphalia, in 1813, 
he was made secretary ot legation, unuer the restored 
electorate, and in that capacity was present at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. He held the office of sub-librarian to 
the elector. from 1516. till 1829, his younger brother, 
Wilhelm, being also employed in the library, In the 
latter year he became first librarian to the university 
of Güttingen, which post, with a professorship, he held 
till 1837. In that year he was dismissed, as was also his 
brother from his similar office, for protesting against the 
violation of the constitution of the king of Hanover. 
In 1841 they both settled at Berlin, as professors in the 
university, and members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Among the principal works of this great scholar are 
DeutscheGrammatik, Deutsche Mythologie, and Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache. The great Deutsches Wörterbuch, 
the joint production of the two inseparable brothers, 
and perhaps their most important work, was left un- 
finished by them, but is in course of completion on their 
plan, and from their materials. The well-known Ainder- 
und Haus- Mürchen was also their joint work. Jacob D. 
1563, 

Grimm, FRIEDRICH MELCHIOR, Baron DE, counsellor of 
state of the Russian empire, and a man of letters, B. in 
1723, at Ratisbon. Going to Paris, he became principal 
secretary to the Duke of Orleans. and acquainted with 
Rousseau and other Parisian philosophers ; an account 
of whose writings, friendships, disputes, &c., has been 
preserved in his Correspondence, which extraordinary 
medley, after a lapse of 30 years, was published in 16 
vols, A supplement to this is the Correspondence inédit 
de Grimm et Diderot, (Paris, 1829.) It contains a com- 
plete history of Freuch literature from 1753 to 1790, and 
is remarkable for its brilliancy and piquant criticism. 
In 1776 6. was nppointed envoy from the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha to the French court. On the revolution breaking 
out, he retired to the court of Gotha, where he found a 
gafe asylum. In 1795, the empress of Russia made him 
her minister plenipotentiary to the states of Lower 
Saxony; and he was confirmed in that post by Paul I., 
and retained it till ill health obliged him to relinquish 
it. He then returned to Gotha, where he D., 1807. 

Grimm, in /linvis, a post-oftice of St. Clair co. 

Grim' ma, a walled town of Prussia, in Saxony, on the 
Mulde, 18 m S. E. of Leipsic. Manuf. Cloths, woollens, 
and flannels. 7%. 6.500. 

Grim'ness, n. Quality of being grim; flerceness or 
Sternness of look; crabbedness. 

Grimsby. (Grent.) a seaport-town of England, in 
Lincolnshire, on the lumber, 15 m. S.E. of Hull; pop. 
20,244, 

Grims’by, a vill. of prov. of Ontario, co. of Lincoln. 

Grim'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 

Grim'y,a. Dirty; foul; smutty; containing grime. 

Grin, r. n. [A. S. grinnian; It. digrignare. from Lat. 
ringor, rictus.) To set the teeth together and withdraw 
the lips; or to open the mouth, and part the lips from 
the teeth, so as to show them in anger, pain, or mirth. 
— To fix or set the tecth, as in anguish. 

—n. Actof closing the teeth, and showing them, or of 
opening the lips and exposing the teeth. 

All nature wears one universal grin." — Fielding. 

To express by grinning. 
“ Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile." — Milton. 

Grind, (ru. ) r.a. (mp. and pp. Grounn.) [A.8. grin- 
dan, to bruise; Goth. grind, small; Swed & Goth gryn, 
corn slightly bruised; allied to Ger. trennen, to sepa- 
rate, to rend] To break and reduce to tine particles or 
powder by friction; to triturate; to break and reduce to 
small pieces by the teeth, 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 


ing small.” — Longfellow. 
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—v. a. 


GRIP 


—To sharpen by rubbing or friction; to polish by attr} 
tion, ns glass; to rub, as one against another; as, to 
grind the teeth. 

Against a stump his task the monster grinds.” —Dryden. 

—To harass; to oppress; to cause trouble or affliction to; 
to make exorbitant or unjust demunds upon. 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law." —Goldsmita, 

—To reud up for honors; to prepare for examination; to 
go through the curriculum of study ; as, he is grinding 
for his degree. (Used at the English universities.) 

—v. n. To perform the operation of grinding; to be 
moved, or rubbed together, as in a mill. 

'** Smeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws." —Rowe. 

—To be ground, triturated, or pulverized, by friction; as, 
this coffee grinds fine. — To be polished or made smooth 
by friction; to be sharpened by grinding; as, this axo 
grinds badly. — To drudge; to perform incessant and 
distasteful labor, 

Grind'ed, old pp. of GRIND. Ground. 

Grind'er, n. One who grinds, or the instrument used 
in grinding. — A tooth that grinds or chews food; a 
molar; à double tooth. 

“The back-teeth, which we call the molar teeth, or grind ers." 

a con. 
—pl. The teeth in general; as, “whetted grinders.” 
Dryden. 

Grind'ery, ». In England, the name given to shoe- 
makers’ materials generally. 

Grindery warehouse, in. England, a shop where shoe- 
makers’ materials (grindery) nre kept for sale. (The 
equivalent American term is findtng-store.) 

Grind'ing-frame, n. A frame used ín cotton-spin- 
ning. 

Grind ‘ingly, adv. Ina grinding manner. 

Grind'ing-slip, n. A lone; a sharpening-stone for 
knives, &c. 

Grin'dle Creek, in N. Carolina, enters Tar River in 
Pitt co. 

Grind'let, n. A sinall drain or outlet. 

Grind'stone, n. A flat circulur stone, made to revolve 
upon an axis, and used for grinding steel, glass, other 
stones, &c. They are made of sandstone, or suudstone 
grit, of various degrees of coarseness, according to the 
purpose for which they are to be used. It has been 
found that a disc of soft iron, revolving with grent ra- 
pidity, will easily cut the hardest steel. In like man- 
ner, Bilicious minerals, such us agate, onyx, chalcedony, 
jasper, &c., may be rapidly cut to any shape by means 
of large grindstones revolving very rapidly. 

To hold one's nose to the grindstone, Vo kcep one down, 
or in a state of durance or servitude. 

Grind'stone Creek, in Missouri, enters Grand 
River in Daviess co. 

Grin'nell, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
Poweshick co., abt. 55 m. E. by N. of Des Moines; pop. 
of township 1,000. 

Grin'nell Land, the most N. known land of the 
world, discovered Sept. 22, 1850, by the U. S. Grinnell 
Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. It extends 
from Jones’ Sound to Lat. 82° 30’ N., having Kane’s Sea 
and Smith's Strait on the E. It was visited in 1854 by 
Dr. Kane, who made a chart of its coast. Its N. shores 
are said to be washed by an open polar sea entirely free 
from ice, and abounding in animal life. Area, abt. 
3,000 sq. m. 

Grin'ner, n. One who grins. 

Grin'ningly, adv. In a grinning manner; with a 
grinning laugh. 

Grin'ton, in /Uinois, a post-office of Will co. 

Grip. » (Dan. grab. See GRIPE.) A gripe; a grasp; 
holding fast; force or power exerted in grasping: as, a 
strong grip. — A peculiar method of clasping the hand, 
practised by members of secret societies for the purpose 
of recognizing brethren; as, the Freemason’s grip. — A 
handle; that by which anything is grasped ; as, the grip 
of an axe. 

—rv.a. To grasp; to lay hold of firmly; to seize; to 
gripe; as, to grip a person by the arm. 

Grip, „. (D. roni A small gulley, ditch, or furrow, 

Gripe, v.a. [A. S. gripan ; D. grijpen; Ger. greifen ; 
Icel. gripa, to seize ; Sansk. grab, to seize. See GRAPPLE 
nnd Grasp.) To seize or grasp with the hand; to catch 
with the hand, and clasp firmly with the fingers; to 
hold fast; to grip; to squeeze; to clutch. 

He.. . doth gripe the hearer's wrist.” — Shaks. 

—To embrace closely; to seize, or hold fast greedily or 
covetously ; as, a * griping hold.” Dryden. — To pinch; 
to press; to straiten ; to distress; as, griping poverty.— 
To give pain to the bowels, us if by spusms or contrac- 
tion. 

—v.n. To seize or catch by pinching; to exact money 
by harshness or meanness; as, a griping usurer. — To 
feel colicky pains; us, “the gripings of a bungry belly.” 

. 

(Naut.) To bring up into the wind ; — said of a ship. 

Gripe, n. Grasp; seizure; fast hold with the hand or 
paw, or with the arms; grip; clutch. 

They put a barren sceptre in my gripe." —Shaks. 

—A handle: that on which the grasp is laid; as, the gripe 
of a cutlass. — Oppression ; crushing power; pinching 
penury or distress; cruel afifiction ; exaction. 

"' Canst thon . . . endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty?“ 
Otway. 

—pl. (Med.) Pinching pain in the bowels; colic; belly- 
ache. 

(Naut.) The lower part of the knee of the head that 
connects with the foremost end of a ship's keel; the 
forefoot.— The compass of a vessel's stern ander water.— 
(pL) The assemblage of ropes, tackle, &c., fastening a 
ship’s boats to ring-bolts on deck. 
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Gripe'ful, a. Having a tendency to gripe. 

Grip'er, n. Oue who gripes; au oppressor ; a usurer; 
an extortioner. 

Grip'ingly, adv. In a griping manner. — With a 
colicky pain in the bowels, 

Grippe. (grip) n. [Fr.] The influenza. 

Grise, n. Same as Gales, d: v. 

Griseldis, ( grisci-dis.) (Lit) The name of the heroine 
of a popular tale of the Middle Ages, originally appar- 
ently Italian, but which was subsequently adopted by 
various other nations. She was, originally, a poor char- 
coal-burner, whom the Marquis Walter de Saluzzo took 
to wife, and then put her humility aud obedience to the 
hardest tests; but she having victoriously surmounted 
them, a reconciliation took place. As a tale, said to 
have an historical foundation, we first meet with it in 
Boccaccio's Decameron (x. 10). It was translated into 
Latin by Petrarch in 1373, and in the 15th century it 

was well known in Germany. It was dramatized in 
Paris in 1393, in England in 1599, and in Germany, by 
Hans Sachs, in 1546. 

Gris’cous, a. Of a mottled gray or grizzled color. 

Grisette, (grezét^) n. [Fr.; Sp. griseta, from Fr. gris, 
gray, from young women of the working-classes wearing 
gowns of gray stuff.) In France, a young woman who 
earns her own livelfliood by daily labor, but who con- 
ducts her own household, and lives independently. 

Grisi, (gréze,) Giutta, the eminent Italian vocalist, 
upon whom her contemporaries conferred the proud 
title of “ Queen of Sony,” was born in 1812. Her father 
(Gurcia) was an officer of engineers in the army of Na- 

leon I., and her aunt the once famons cantatrice 
osephine Grassini. Giulia was educated in a convent 
at Girizia, and it is said that the success on the operatic 
stage of an elder sister, who died early, iuduced her to 
choose the same profession, althongh at the time her 
voice gave little promise. She made her débát at Bo- 
logna in a contralto part, appeared in Romeo e Giuletta 
at Florence and at Milan, and made her first appearance 
in Paris and London in 1834, as Ninetta in Gazza 
Ladra, where she achieved a decided success. Every 
art which she assumed afterwards steadily increased 
her reputation, which may be said to have been estab- 
lished by her impersonation of the Queen in Semiramide, 
and of Donna Anua in Don Giovanni. Her fame 
reached its climax in her rendition of the róles of 
Norma aud Lucrezia Borgia, in which characters her 
singing and dramatic acting have never been surpassed. 
Madame G. was twice married: on the second occasion 
to the unrivalled tenor Signor Mario ( Marquis de Candia) 
by whom she had a family. This giftéd lady p. in 1870. 

Gris'kin,». The spine or vertebre of a pig; as, a 
rousted griskin of pork. 

Grisle'n, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Lythraceæ. 
The flowers of G. tomentosa are employed in India, mixed 
with Morinda, for dyeing, under the name of DAace. 

Gris'led, u. Sce GRIZZLED. 

Gris'liness, n. State or quality of being grisly or 
frightful. 

Gris‘ly, a. [A. S. grislic, from agrisan, to dread; Ger. 

üsslich, horrible, ghastly.) Frightful; horrible; ghast- 
y; terrible. 
*' Thus the grisly spectre spoke again. Dryden. 

Gris'ly Bear, u. Sce GRIZZLY. 

Grisnez, (re- nay.) a headland of France, dep. Pas de- 
Calais, situate Lat. 009 52’ N., Lon. 1° 23’ E. There is 
a light-house. 

Gri'son, u. [Fr., from gris, gray.] (Zodl.) The Glutton, 
genus GULO, q. v 

Grisons, ( grezzong.) (Ger. Graubünden.) The most 
S. E. of the cantons of the Swiss Confederation, bounded 
on the E. by the Tyrol, N.W. by St. Gall, Glarus, and 
Uri, S. by Ticino, and S.E. by Lombardy. Area, 2,980 
sq. m. Prod. Fruit, corn, hemp, and flax, but cattle are 
the prime source of wealth to the majority of the inhab- 
itauts. Manuf. Cotton and domestic fabrics. The can- 
ton is divided into five great valleys,and is mountainous 
throughout, being intersected by various lofty ranges 
of the Alps. Iron, lead, and zinc are known to exist, 
but the mines are not worked. Pop. 101,000. 

Grist, n. [A. S., from grindan, to grind.) As much grain 
us is carried to the mill at one time, or the meal it pro- 
duces. 

Get grist to the mill to have plenty in store." Tusser's Husbandry. 

Provision; profit; gain. 

Form must fail if matter brings no gríst."—Swift. 

Gristle, ( grisl,) n. [A. S.; allied to Lat. cartilago, n 


cartilage.] ( Anat.) A cartilage; a smooth, solid, elastic 
substance in animal bodies.—See CARTILAGE. 


Gris'tly, a. Cartilaginous; consisting of, or resembling | & 


gristle. 

Grist'-mill,n. A mill for grinding grain; especially, 
a mill for grinding grists, or portions of grain brought 
by different customers. (U. 8.) — Webster. 

Gris'wold, in Connecticut, a post-township of New 
London co., abt. 45 m. E. S. E. of Hartford ; pop. 2,576. 

Gris/wold, in Illinois, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Gris'wold, in Indiana, a post-office of Knox co. 

Gris'wold City, in Missouri, a village of Franklin 
co., on the Missouri River, abt. 55 m. E. by N. of Jeffer- 
son City. 

Gris'wold's Mills, in New Fork, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Gris wold ville, in Georgia, a post-office of Jones co. 

Gris'woldville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Franklin co. 

Grit, n. [A.S great, sand. dust; Ger. gries, gravel ; grütze, 
grits, groats. See GRIND.) The coarse part of meal. — 
Band or gravel: rough, hard particles. 

“ Obstructing grit and restive marl." — Philips. 
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A substance or structure suitable for grinding well; as, 
a hone of good grit. —(pl.) Oats hulled, husked, or 
coarsely ground. — Spirit ; courage; firmness of mind or 
resolution; pluck; spunk; as, he’s got real grit about 
him. (U.8. Sollog) 

(Geol.) A hard, silicious sandstone ; as, millstone grit. 
(Sometimes called gritstonz, and gritrock.) 

—v.n. To give forth a grinding sound, as of sand under 
the feet. 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread." — Goldsmith. 

—v.a. To grind; to grate; as, to grit the teeth. (Used 
colloquially.) 

Grita (La), (lagrer’ta,) a town of Venezuela, dep. of Zu- 
lia, in the prov., and abt. 65 m. S.W. of the city of Merida. 

Gritrock, Grit'stone,». (Geol.) See Grit. 

|Grit'tiness, n. Quality of containing grit, or consist- 
ing of grit, sand, or small, hard, rough particles of stone. 

Grit'ty, a. Containing or consisting of sand or grit: 
characterized by hard particles.—Resolute; courageous; 
steadfast; plucky; as, a gritty bet. (U. S. colloq.) 

Griz/elin, a. Same as GRIDELIN, g. v. 

Grizon, ( gre'zon,) one of the Grenadines, West Indies, 
ubt. 5 m. N.E. of Grenada; Lat. 129 20' N., Lou. 61 37“ W. 

Grizzle, (griz/l,) n. Fr., Span., and Pg. gris, gray.] 
Gray ; a mixture of white and black; a gray color. 

Griz'zled, a. Gray; of a mixed white und black color. 
His hair just grizzled as if in green old age." —Dryden and Lee. 

Griz’zly, a. Grayish ; somewhat gray. 

Grizzly bear. (Zo0l.) See BEAR. 

Griz'zly Flats, in California, a post-office of El 
Dorado co., abt. 20 m. 8.E. of Placerville. 

Groan, (grón,) v. n. [A. S. granian, grunan ; W. grwn, 
a rumbling sound, a murmur; grwnan, to make a dron- 
ing noise; formed from the sound.] To utter a mourn- 
ful voice, as in pain or sorrow ; to moan ; to sigh heavily ; 
to breathe with a deep murmuring sound; to complain 
of oppression. 

“ Repenting and groaning for anguish of spirlt."— Wisd. v. 13. 

—To seek after seriously, as with groans. 

—n. A deep mournful sound, uttered in pain, sorrow, or 
anguish ; any low, rumbling sound; sometimes, a deep- 
toued cry of derision, — in this sense opposed to cheer ; 
as, his speech was interrupted by groans from his audi- 
tory. 

Where hopeless anguish pour'd his groan."— Dr. Johnson. 

Groat, (grawt,) n. (D. groot; L. Ger. grot, great.] For- 
merly, an English coin of copper or brass, as distin- 
guished from the small copper coin, of which there were 
five in the groat; —in the modern sense, an English 
money of account, equal to four pence, or 8 cents; — 
hence, a proverbial name for a small sum. 

** A woman much his inferior, and without a groat to her yard 


wirt. 

Groats, (grawts,) n. pl. [See Grit.] Wheat or oats in a 
hulled state, 

Emden groats. (Cm.) Crushed oaten grouts. 

Gro'cer, n. [O. Fr. grossier, from gros, gross, great.) 
Originally, one who sold goods in the gross or by whole- 
sale; in modern acceptation, a merchant or tradesman 
who deals in tea, coffee, sugar, spices, liquors, fruits, &c. 

Gro'cery, n. The articles or commodities sold by gro- 
cers; epplled in the singular in England, in the plural 
in the U. states, — In the U. States, a grocer's store. 
(In England, grocer's shop, or, colloquially, the CAR 

Grod'no, a city and port of European Russia, chie 
town of the govt. of Grodno, in Lithuania, 90 m. S. W. of 
Wilna, on the right bunk of the river Niemen. Manuf. 
Cloth, silk, gold and silver ware. Pop. 19,800. 

Groes'beck, in Ohio, u post-office of Hamilton co. 

Groff, a. (Sce Grovet.] Grovelling ; flat on the ground ; 
low; prostrate. 

Groff’s Store, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Lancaster co. 

Grog, n. (The English Admiral Vernon, after the re- 
duction of Porto Bello, 1739, introduced the use of rum 
and water among his ships’ crews. In bad weather he 
was in the habit of walking the deck in a rough grog- 
ram cloak, and thence had obtained the nickname of 
Old Grog in the service. This is believed to be the 
origin of the term grog, applied originally to rum and 
water.] A mixture of spirits and water, taken cold 
without sugur. (The term hot grog is sometimes applied 
to rum-punch.) 

Grog'-blossom. n. A rubescence found on the noses 
or faces of men who indulge in ardent liquors to excess. 

Gro ‘gery,n. A grog-shop; a tavern where spirits are 
sold. 

Grog'giness, n. State or condition of being groggy 

or obtuscated with liquor. 

( Manege.) A stiffness in a horse's foot which causes a 
hobbling motion of the leg. 

FOR KY. a. Tipsy; fuddled; intoxicated with liquor. 
/ulgar.) 
lown: tottering with weakness in a fight; as, a groggy 

pugilist. 

(Manege.) Moving in a jerky. hobbling manner, owing 
to a tenderness or stiffness in the foot: — said of a horse. 
Grog’ram, Grog’ran, n. (O. Fr. grosgrain, grog- 

ram; It. grossagrana, coarse grain.) A kind of stuff 

made of silk and mohair, and having a coarse grain or 
texture. 
“'T was madam in her grogram gown.” —Swift. 

Grog’-shop, n. A groggery; a store, shop, or tavern 
where spirituous liquors are sold by retail. 

Groin, n. [Icel. grein, a branch ; Swed. & Goth. gren, a 
branch, from grena, to divide, to separate.] The part of 
the human body where there is a division or separation 
between the belly and thighs in front. 

Groin, v.a. (Arch.) To form into groins; to embel- 
lish with groins. 

“The hand. . . that groined the aisles of Christian Rome.” 
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(Arch.) The angle formed by an intersection of vaults 

(a a, Fig. 1203.) Most of 

the vaulted ceilings of the 

buildings of the Middle 

Ages were groined, and 

therefore called groined 

ceilings. During the early 

part of the Norman style 

the groins were left pur- 

posely plain, but after- 

wards they were invari- 

ably covered with ribs. 

(Coast- Engineering.) In 

England, a frame of wood- 

work, constructed across 

a beach, between high-and 

low-water mark, perpen- 

dicular to the generc] line 

of it, either to retain the 

shingle already accumu- Fig. 1203.—4 GROINED VAULT. 
lated, to recover it when 

lost, or to nccumulate more at any particular point ; also 
to break and check the action of the waves. The com- 
. ponent parts of a G. are piles, planking, lund-ties, lond- 
tie bars, blocks, tail-piles, keys, and screw-bolts. The 
length of a G. depends on the extent and the requisite 
strength of its component parts, and on the nature of 
the beach on which it is to be constructed. (Sometimes 
written groyne.) 

Groined, a. (Arch.) Having an angular curve made 
by the intersection of simple vaults crossing each other ; 
as, a groined ceiling. 

Grome'et, n. See GROMMET. 

Grom'well, n, (Hot.) See LITHOSPERMUM. 

Grom'met, Grom'et, n. (Naut.) A ring or loop 
made at the eud of a piece of rope by intersplicing the 
strands. 

Ordnance.) See GRUMMET. 

Gró'ningen, a fortified city and sea-port of Holland, 
cap. of the province of the same name, on the Huuse, 
8; m. N. E. of Amsterdam. Manuf. Paper, butter; and 
it has also ship-building docks, and a large trade in 
cattle. The university. founded in 1614, endowed with 
the revenues of sundry abbeys, has maintained a ver 
high character for the grade of scholarship impart: 
Pop. 31,634. — The province of G., situated in the N.E, 
of Holland, is bounded N. by the German Ocean, E. by 
Hanover, and 8. and W. by Drenthe and Friesland. Area, 
ped sq.m. Its chief wealth lies in its pastures. Pop. 
229,018. 

Gro'ningenist, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a subdivision 
of a sect of Anabaptists, formed at Gröningen, Hol- 
lund. 

Groom, n. [Belg. grom, a boy; Ir. gráiméir, a groom ; 
Armor. grom, a curb.) A man or boy who has the charge 
of horses; one who takes care of horses or the stable. 

^ Many a squire attends, and many a groom." — Fairfax. 


In England, the term applied to several officers of the 
royal household, in the Lord Chamberlain's depart- 
ment; as, Groom of the Chamber, Grooms-in- waiting, 
Groom of the Stole (keeper of the robes), &c. See Groom- 
PORTER. 

—v.a. To tend, feed, and take care of, as a groom does 
horses. 

Groom, n. [A.S. and Goth. guma, a man: W. gwr, a 
man. The W.r seems to have been adopted iuto the 
A.S. guma, as it does not appear in any other of the 
Teutonic forms.) A man recently married; or one who 
is accompanying his intended spouse in order to be mar- 
ried; a bridegroom. 

The brides are waked, their grooms are dressed." Dryden. 


Groom'-porter, u. In England, a former officer of 
the royal household, in the Lord Steward’s departmen 
who succeeded to the place of Master of the Kevels, an 
superintended all sports, &c. 

Groom's Corners, in New York, a post-office of 
Saratoga co. 

Grooms man. n. A bridegroom's attendant, or “ best- 
man," at his nuptials; — correlative to bridesmaid, 

Grooms'port, a fishing-village and coast-guard sta- 
tion of Ireland, co. of Down, Ulster, abt. 3 m. N.W. of 
Donaghadee ; pop. abt. 568. Memorable as the lunding- 
place of the Duke of Schomberg's army in 1690. 

Grooms'ville, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Tipton co. 

Groop'er, n. (Zu.) See GROUPER. 

Groot, n. (Ger.] A small coin, current in N. Germany, 
equal to abt. 1 cent. 

Groove, n. i eh graf ; D. graf ; Ger. grab; 
Dan. grav ; Icel. gröf, a grave. The A.S. is from grofan, 
to grave. See Grave.) A channel, hollow, or furrow 
cut by a groove; a channel in the edge of a moulding, 
stile, or rail; a sunken rectangular channel. — Usually 
employed to connect two pieces of wood together, the 

iece not grooved having on its edge a tongue, or pro- 
ection, whose section corresponds to and fits the groove. 

( Mining.) In some parts of England, the term given 
to a shaft or excavation. 

(Mil.) In rifled fire-arms, two or more furrows, cut 
in a spiral direction in the interior of the barrel. The 
parts of the barrel between the grooves are called lands. 

—»v.a. To cut a channel with an edged tool; to furrow. 

* Of the box every joint was well grooved.” — Swift. 

Groov'er, n. A miner. (Used in some of the English 
mining districts.) 

Groov'ing, ». A groove, or collection of furrowed 
cuttings. 

Groo'verville, in Georgia, a village of Thomas co., 
abt. 218 m. 8. of Milledgeville. 

Grope, v. n. [A. S. gropian, gropian ; closely allied to 
gripe and grasp.) To feel along, as with the hands; to 
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search or attempt to find in the dark, or after the man- 
ner of a blind person, by feeling ;—hence to seek blindly 
in intellectual darkness, without a guide or certain 
means of knowledge. 
o truth divine! enlightened by thy ray, 
I grope and guess no more, but see my way." — Arbuthnot. 

v. a. To search by feeling in the dark; as, we were ob- 
liged to grope our way. — To sound; to scrutinize; to 
examine insinuatingly. 

bed Felix grepeth him, thinking to have a bribe.” — Acts. xxiv., 
(Genev. Test.) 

Grop'er, u. One who gropes, searches, or feels his way 
in the dark. 

Grop'ingly, adv. In a groping manner. 

Grop'pite, n. (Min) A hydrous silicate of alumina, 
containing sinall quantities of oxide of iron, magnesia, 
lime, soda, and potash. Color, red; sp. gr. 273. Occurs 
at Gropptorp, Sweden. 

Groro'ilite, n. [From groroi, a French town, and Gr. 
lithos, stone.] (Min.) A brownish-black variety of 
Wap, q. v. 

Gros,(gró. [Fr.] Thick; heavy; strong;— used in 
many compound words applying to silken fabrics; as, 
Gros de Naples. 

Gros, ANroiNE JEAN, BARON. a distinguished French 
painter, professor of painting at the cole Royale des 
Beaux Arts, n at Paris, 1771. His pencil was chiefly 
devoted to the illustration of subjects from the history 
of France during the career of Napoleon; and his pic- 
tures, though coarse, are conspicuous for vigor and fa- 
cility of execution. D. 1835. 

Gros'beak, n. (ZH.) See GROSSBEAK. 

Groschen, (grosh'n,)n. (Ger.] A silver current coin 
of Prussia of 30 to the thaler, or equivalent to 2 cents 
and a fraction American. 

Gross, a. (Fr. gros; It. grosso; Sp. grueso ; Gr. gross ; 
L. Lat. grossus, corrupted from Lat. crassus, dense, flat, 
thick.] Huge; great; excessively large: — in applica- 
tion to animals. 

The crows and choughs.. . shew scarce so gross as beetles," Shaks. 

—Thick; huge; corpulent; dense; without tenuity; as, 
a gross material, 

A gross fat man? — Aye, fat as butter." — Shaks. 


—DCoarse ; rough: crude; inelegant; opposed to delicate ; 
as, n gross sculpture. ( Wotton.) Stupid: dull; obtuse ; 
without sensibility or quickness of perceptiou. 

“ Tell of her of things that no gross ear can bear." — Milton. 


—Vulgar; obscene; indelicate; impure; as, gross sen- 
suality, a gross expression. — Great; palpable; as, a 
gross mistake, a groxs breach of decorum. — Whole ; to- 
tal; entire, us opposed to à sum or quantity consisting 
of several parts or amounts; as, gross proceeds. 

Gross adventure. (Marit, Law.) The contract of 
bottomry. See Borrownv. — Gross average. (Mar. Law.) 
That kind of average which fulls on the gross interests 
involved, or, in other words, the entire value of ship, 
freight, and cargo; — in contradistinction to particular 
average. It is more frequently termed general average.) 

Gross, u. The bulk; the muss; the main body; the 
major, chief, or principal part; as “the gross of the 
people.” — Burke. 

~ [n the gross and scope of mine opinion." — Shaks. 

—The number of 12 dozen, or 12 times 12; as, a gross of 

ns. 
dit gross, in the gross, in the bulk; all parts taken to- 
gether; the sum-total, or the whole undivided; as, a 
shipment in the gross, — Advowson in gross. (Law.) A 
personal advowson, or one not manorial. — A great 
gross, 12 gross, or 144 dozen. — By the gross, taken in 
the lump, or by the quantity. “ He hath ribbons. ... 
by the gross." (Shaks.) — Gross weight. (Com.) The 
weight of goods or merchandise with that of the dust 
or dross, or of the cask, package, &c., in which they may 
be contained. After deducting an allowance for tare and 
tret (aud, sometimes, draft), the remaining weight is 
termed net. 

Grosswiles, n. 5. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Epigynous Erogens. Diaa. Vichlamydeous poly- 
petalous flowers, numerous minute seeds, and a small 
embryo lying in a large quantity of albumen. It is di- 
vided into 4 orders, viz., GROSSULARIACE.E£, ESCALLONIA- 
cn, PHILADELPH ICE, und BARRINGTONIACEA, 7. v. 

Gross beak. GkiosBEAK, n. (Zool.) A geuusof birds, 
family F ingillidæ. There are a great variety of birds 
belonging to this genus, and their general appearance 
is very similar to birds of the Finch kind. They are 
distinguished by a strong and thick bill, by means of 
which they are enabled to break the stones of cherries 
and other fruit with the greatest facility. In general 
they are a shy, solitary race, chiefly residing at a dis- 
tance from tlie abodes of 1 Their feet have three 
toes before and one behind; and their food generally 
consists of fruits and seeds. Among the American spè 
cies are the Evening G., Hesperiphona Vespertina, and 
the Pine G., Pintcola Canadensis. The varieties in the 
color of this bird are white, yellowish-gray, and gray: 
the wings and tail are often white, and the plumage 
generally partakes of that color. The nest which the 
female builds is one of the prettiest kind, being colored 
and decorated with all kinds of brilliantly tinted mosses, 
and lined inside with down and feathers. The eggs nre 
of a blnish-zreen color, with brown spots. The bird is 
generally about seven inches long ; it has no song worthy 
of notice. 

Grosse Pointe, in Michigan, a township of Wayne 
co.; pop. abt 2,086. 

Grossetete Bayou, in Louisiana, a small river of 
Point Coupee parish. 
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Grossifica’tion, n. [Enz. gross, and Lat. facere, to 

make.j Act of making gross, solid, or thick. 
(Bor) The swelling of the ovary of plauts after fer- 

tilization. — Henslow, 

Gross'ly, adv. In a gross manner; coarsely ; bulkily ; 
without delicacy ; as, grossly abused. 

Gross'ness, n. State or quality of being gross; thick- 
ness ; coarseness ; corpulence; enormity, 

Gros‘sular, a. (From Lat. grossulus, a small fig. 
Pertaining to. or resembling a gooseberry. 

Grossularincere, (gros-su-ld-re-ai'se-e,) n. pl. [Lat. 

rossula, u gooseberry.) (Bot.) An order of plants, al- 

iance Grossales. Diag. Pulpy fruit and parietal pla- 
cento. — They consist of shrubs, natives of the temper- 
ate regions of Europe, Asin, and North America, Some 
of the species haye spines and prickles. The leaves are 
alternate, lobed, and radiate-veined. The flowers are 
axillary, racemose, perfect, or rarely unisexual; with 
superior calyx 4-6-lobed; five minute petals inserted 
on the calyx; five stamens alternate with the petals, 
and inserted in the same manner; and an inferior l- 
celled ovary, with two purietal placentas, The fruit 
is pulpy, with numerous seeds, There are but two 
genera and 95 species. Some are showy garden-plants ; 
but they are mostly remarkable for their agreeable 
acid fruits, known us gooseberries, and red, white, and 
black currants, belonging to the genus RIBES, q. v. 

Gros'sularite, n. (Min) The lime-ulwnina garnet. 
It is a silicate ot alumina and lime. Comp. Silica 40-1, 
alumina 227, lime 3172. Some lime is often replaced by 
protoxide of iron, Color white, but varying to brown, 
yellow, and green, from the presence of iron manganese 
and rarely chromium. Sp. gr. 34-875. Cinnamon 
stone (q. v.) is included in this variety. The original G. 
included a green variety from Siberia, and was named 
from Grossularia, the botanical name for the gooseberry. 

Grosvenor Dale, (gróv'nor,) in Connecticut, a post- 
office of Windham co, 

Gross'wardin, Gross'wnrdein, [Mogyar, Nágy- 
Varad,] u fortified city of Austria, in Hungary, 135 m. 
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that he composed his great work, De Jure Belli ef Pacis. 
After an absence of 12 years, he returned to his native 
country, relying on the favor of Frederic Henry, prince 
of Orange, who had written him a synipatbizing letter. 
But by the influence of his enemics he was condemned 
to perpetual banishment. He passed the remnant of his 
life in the diplomatic service of Sweden, and p. at Ros- 
tock, in 1645. With the talents of the most able states- 
man, 6. united deep and extensive learning. He was a 
profound theologiun, a distinguished scholar, an acute 
philosopher, a learned jurist, and an erudite historian. 
Among his works not mentioned above may be noticed 
De 33 Aeipublicie Batavicie ; a History of the 
Goths, &c. 

Gro’ton, in Connecticut, a post-township of New Lon- 
don co, on the Thames River and Long Island Sound, 
opposite New London. There still may be seen Fort 
Griswold, memorable for the massacre of an American 
garrison by the British in 1781. The British having cap- 
tured the fort atter a desperate resistance, Col. Ledyard, 
the American commander, surrendered to the officer of 
the detachment, and was immediately killed with his 
own sword, most of his men being also butchered. A 
granite monument, to commemorate that eveut, was 
erected in G. in 1830, 

Groton, in Massachusetts, a. post-village and township 
of Middlesex co., on the Nashuaand Squannacook rivers, 
ubt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Boston; pop. of township abt. 4,000. 

Groton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Grafton 
co.; pop. about 950. 

Groton, in New York, a village of Delaware co., about 
12 m. N.W. of Delhi. 

—A post-village and township of Tompkins co., about 12 
m. N.E. of Ithaca; pop. of township about 6,500. 

Groton, in Ohio, n township of Erie co.; pop. bt. 1,500, 

Groton, in Vermont, a post-towuship of Caledonia co.; 
pep. about 1,100. 

Groton Centre, in Connecticut, a village of New Lon- 
don co., on the Thames River, opposite New London. 

Groton City, in New York, a P. O. of Tompkins co. 


E. of Buda. Manuf. Linens, woollens, and cutlery. Jup. 
21,200. 
Grot, n. A grotto. See GROTTO. 
** Here in cool grot." — Lord Mornington. 

Grote, GEORGE, D.C.L, F.R.S, an eminent English his- 
torian and essayist, is the son of a London banker, 
and was m. in 1794. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, and devoted his adolescent years to banking and 
mercantile pursuits, passing his leisure in unremitting 
study of classical literature. While contributing impor- 
tant articles to the Reviews on political and poctical 
subjects, G. was busily engaged on his great work The 
History of Greece, the first vol. of which appeared in 
1846, and the last in 1856. This work at once placed 
the author in the first rank of historians, and was fol- 
lowed, in 1865, by his Plato and the other Cumpanions 
of Socrates, D. 1871. 

Grotesque, (gro-tesk’,) a. [Fr., from grotte, a grotto; 
It. grottesca ; Sp. grotesco,) Wildly formed; whimsical ; 
extravagant; ludicrous ; of irregular forms and propor- 
tions; odd; antic. 

(Fine Arts.) A term applied to capricious ornaments, 
which as a whole have no type iu nature ; consisting of 
figures, animals, leaves, flowers, fruits, and the like. all 
connected together. This light, fantastic, and often 
very beautiful style was much in favor during the Ke- 


Fig. 1204. — GRoTESQUE. 


naissance. It was so called in the 18th cent., from its 
having been rediscovered in the excavations made in 
the Baths of Titus and other ancient Roman buildings, 
the Italian word grotto applying to any subterranean 
chamber. 

Grotesquely, (gro-tésk'le,) adv. 
fanciful manner. 

Grotesque'ness, n. 
tesque. 

Gro'thite, n. (Min. A titanite-like mineral from 
Plauen Grund, near Dresden, — See TITANITE. 

Gro'tius, or De Groot, (Huoo,) nn eminent scholar and 
statesman, was n. at Delft, in Holland. in 1583, lle was 
descended from a noble family, received an excellent 
education, and gave early manifestations of surprising 
talents. In 1599 he commenced his carver as advocate; 
and he was successively appointed historiographer. ad- 
vocate-general of Holland and Zealand, a member of 
the states-general, and envoy to England. Hitherto his 
life had been marked by splendor. but now it began to 
be clouded by the part which he took in the Arminian 
controversy. In 1613 he became syndic, or pensionary, 
of Rotterdam, and declaring himself on the side of Bar- 
neveldt, he supported him and the canse of the Armin- 
ians by his pen and influence. But he narrowly escaped 
the fate of Barneveldt, who suffered on the scaffold, and 
received sentence of imprisonment for life in the fortress 
of Leewestein, From this, however, at the expiration 
of 18 months, which he had employed in writing his 
celebrated Treatise onthe Truth of the Christian Religion, 
he succeeded in escaping. This was effected by the inan- 
agement of his wife, who contrived to have him carried 
out of the castle ina chest that had been used for the 


In a grotesque or 
State or quality of being gro- 


Gross - headed. a. Obtuse; stupid; chuckle-headed ; 
having a thick skull. 


conveyance of books and linen. G-. at first sought an 


Groton Junction, in Massachusetts, a post-villaga 
of Middlesex co., about 30 m. N.N.W. of Boston. 

Grottamare, (grot-ta-ma'ray.) a town of the Pontifi- 
cal States, Italy, 14 m. W. of Fermo. Manuf. Licorice, 
and refined sugar. 1%. 4,*50. 

Grot to, n.; pl. Grorrors. [Fr. grette; It. grotta; Sp. 
gruta; A. S. grut ; probably from Lat. crypta, Gr, kryp- 
t£, n cave, a vault, from Gr. krypiō, to conceal.) A con- 
cealed or covered passage or cavity; a natural cave or 
rent in the earth; an artificial or ornamental cave for 
coolness or delectation, — See Cave. 

Grot to-work, ». Ornamental work or shell-work in 

| a guarden. in imitation of a grotto. 

Grou'nn-lode, n. (atieeng.) In Cornwall, Eng., any 
tin lode which abounds with rough gravel or sand. 

Grouchy, EMMANUEL, (groo’shé,) MARQUIS DE, A mar- 
shal of France, and a scion of a noble Norman f«mily, 
B. at Paris, 1706. He is known as a brave and success- 
ful soldier in the wars of Napoleon, but chiefly memorable 
for the futuity which seemed to rule his conduct at the 
battle of Waterloo. With 35.000 men and formidable 
artillery under bis orders, he remained immovable, either 
by the prayers or threats of the other generals, in a po 
sition which could only be justified by the strict letter 
of his instructions. Itis not certain that he intended 
to betray the cause of Napoleon, but his culpable inde 
cision certainly contributed to the disaster which befell 
the French arms. Le was twice afterwards summoned 
before a council of war, but each time escaped judgment 
in consequence of the court's declaring itself incompe- 
tent. G. was included in the special amnesty of 1819. 
and restored to his military rank ou the accession of 
Louis Philippe. D. 1847. 

Ground, n. [A. S, Ger, Dan, and Swed. grund; 
D. grond; Fris. grund. grond; O. Bax, grund; Icel. 

unnr ; Gael. grunnd ; Goth. grundu; Esthon. Lrund. 
Root, Sansk. gred, to go.) The earth, considered as su- 
perficially extended ; the surface of land or upper part 
of the earth, without reference to the materials. 
“ Man to till the ground none was." — Milton. 

—Region; territory; land; estate; possession. 

*' Where'er we tread, ‘tis haunted, holy ground." — Byron. 

—Buasis ; foundation ; that which supports anything; hence, 

fundamental cause; primary reason or original princi- 

ples; first principles; premise; dictum; origiuating 
force or agency. 


To the solid ground 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye." — Wordsworth. 
—Field or place of action; as, u battle-ground, a cricket- 
ground. 
A viscous preparation spread over the surface of a metal 
plate previous to etching, in order to prevent the nitric 
acid from eating except where an opening is punctured 
by n needle. 

(Mus.) A composition in which the bass consists of a 
few measures constantly repeated; — the plain song. 

Warner. 

( Painting.) The first layer of color on which the fig- 
ures or other objects are painted; as, blue on a white 
ground. — The term is also npplicd to the different dis- 
tances in a picture, as fore-ground, middle-ground, back- 

und, 

(Sculp.) The surface from which the figures rise in 
relievi. 

(Arch.) The face of the scenery or country round a 
building. 
—pl. Pieces of wood fixed to walls and partitions, with 
their surfaces flush with the plaster, to which the 
facings or finishings are attached. 


asylum in France; and it was during his residence there 
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—pl. The bottom of liquors; dregs; lees; sediment; as, 
coffee-grounds. 


W 
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(Used iu a sense which implies advantage 
1 gather ground, to gain 


. (nx. 

gro" ney 2 ground and 'vantage of the king." — Shake. 
To git ground, to recede ; to draw back ; — hence, to 

jeld € portunity or advantage. 
y ground, to retire ; to withdraw from a position 
and held: to retreat ;—hence, to decline in profit, 
steenm- or credit; to lose advantage. 
e At tens the left wing of the Arcadians began to tose ground.’ 

neye 


nd ground with the reciprocal pronoun,) to hold 
i t to give way,or 


sta 
TY to a thing, place, or position; no 


i caw. 
with will stand his ground against all attacks." — Atterbury. 


2 To lay, set, or fix on the ground. —To found; to 
8 or base, us on n foundation, cause, reason, or prin- 
tiple . to fix or establish firmly. 
is grounded upon the principles of nature and common 
A> — Swift. 

T instru in elements, rudimenta, or first principles; 

€ is well grounded in the classics. 

75» "po run aground or ashore; to strike the bottom 

nd remain stationary or fixed, as a ship- 

^ gbe grounded on a spit lu bare three fathoms.” 
ro sad, imp. and pp of GRIND. 

4 = a» d'age, "- Dues paid by à ship for the room it 

occupies while in port of harbor. 

Grou d’-ang ling, . (Sports.) The practice of 
angling for fish with a weight placed over the hook, in- 
stead of using a float on the surface of the water. 

ground-ash, n. A shoot or sapling cut from an ash- 
tre 


— Howard. 


of tough ground-ash the Trojan threw." — Dryden. 
bailiff, u. (Mining.) The overseer or super- 


e 
(Sports.) In angling, balls made 


z 
of screen es, bran, broiled grain, &c., mixed up with clay 
r, by which the fish are brought 


h the angler selects for 


and thrown into the wate: 
together upon those spots which 
his sport. 
erou nd’-bass, n. (Mus.) A bass of a very few bars, 
con tinually repeated ; — & fundamental or radical bass. 
Worcester. 

Ga- c» wa radi -cherry; n. (Bot.) See PHYSALIS. 

Ground edly, udo. Upon firm principles; in a 
rounded or established manner. 
^.floor.n. The lower story of a house, Or 
hich is on à level, or thereabouts, with the grouns 


Gro a2 13d" - form. n. (Gram.) The basis of a gram- 
matical word to which the adjuncts are added in declen- 
sion and conjugation. 

€ xe» vara di Er n. See GROUND-ICE. 
Ground’ emlock, n. (Bol.) See Taxus. 
Ground’-hoz." Zoll.) The Woodchuck. See MARMOT. 
Ice formed under peculiar circum- 


1. In a body of water in motion, the temperature of 


ment to the formation of cr 

sequence of the comparati 

water. (Sometimes termed ground-gru-) 
Ground -v u. (Bot) See NEPETA. 


Gronn d "-joist, u. 
a emen or ground-floor of a house. 
1274» ua md’ less, 4 
tion: 
6 suspicion. 
G = v2 1a dll essl y, «dv. In a groundless manner. 
© vn za d'lessness, u. 
gronun:lless, or without cause or foundation. 


Tillotson. 


Garonna ini n. (Math.) 
er rsecting the horizontal or vertical planes. 
«»1azad ling,” A spectator placed in the pit of 


havin 

x even flooring or seats. 

— ZO. md’-liverwort, n. 
um zadl-mould, n. (Ciril Engineering.) 


(Bot.) See PELTIGERA. 


| en red form. 
G arcs va d'-nest, n. A nest made in the ground. 
G TE ad- nut, n. (Bot) See ARACHIS. 
G CE mad‘-oak, n. Anonken shoot or sapling. 
G A PERSA pine: n. ( Bot.) See LYCOPODIUM. 
i ur 11d" plan. „. 
tsions or compartinents of a building. 


‘a ion employed in perspective drawing. 
zamad'-plate, n. (Arch.) See GROUND-SILL. 


s erected or placed. 


hori : à 1 
G zontal section of the lower story of a bnilding. 
"owumnd'-rent, 7. 


use of ground. 


———— 


T» gain ground, to advance; to progress onward; to Gro 
an army gains ground, à rumor! Ground'-room, n. 
Ground'sel, u. 


Ground'-squirrel, 7. ( 
Groun 


stances at the bottom of runuing water. M. Arago 
attributes the formation of G. I.to three circumstances: 


which is below 399 Fahr. (under which water becomes 
specifically lighter by a further diminution of tempera 
ture), the eddies of the current throw down the coldest 
parts which in still water would remain at the surface, 
so that the whole stream from the surface to the bottom 
acquires the same temperature through this mechanical 
action; 2. The aptitude for the formation of crystals on 


the stones and asperities at the bottom; 3. Less impedi- 
-stals at the bottom, in con- 
y greater stillness of the 


Grow xa d'-joint, n. (Mach) A joint for fitting certain 
suriaces byrubbing them with fine-grained emery and oil 

( Building.) A joist belonging to 
Wanting ground, basis, or founda- 
not authorized or authenticated; false; us, a 
State or quality of being 


.. 
The notorious falsehood and groundlessness of his calumny- 


In geometry, the line in- 


theatre, which was formerly on the ground, without 


eh A mould 
rob the surface of the ground is wrought to any 


(Arch.) The surface design of the 


€x 
m-«»una rad'-plane, . The horizontal plane of pro 


a 
rou nd-pilot, ». The ground on which a building 


(Arch.) The ichnography or plan representing the 


x (Law.) Rent paid for the privilege 
Of building on another man's ground ; rent puid for the 
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posts or principal timbers frame ; — 80 


in which a storm has raged; ani 


one and the same time. 


Ground ‘table Stones, n. pl. ( 
jecting course of stones in a wall, ab 
Ground’-tackle, («td l,) n. 
plied on shipbourd to all the ropes, 
anchors, buoys, OF other mooring ap 
Ground'-tier, (-téér,) n. Naw. 
in a ship's hold which lie rst above the keel. — The 
lowest tier or range of boxes in a theatre. 
Ground’-ways, u. pl. 
of timber laid across & ship or doc! 


blocks are placed. 


Ground'-work, n. The work W 
basis, foundation, or support of anything. — The funda- 
mentals; the essential part. — First principle; primary 


cause; original reason. 


( Puinting ) That color part on which the figures or 


images nre drawn. See GROUND. 


Group, (gróop.) n. (Dan. gruppe, 
a cluster; It. groppo. "n knot, a group; 
ter.] A cluster, crowd, or throng; at 

a number collected with order, 


of children, a group 
figures or objects in 


of persons or things; 


of animals, à group of rocks. 
( Puinting-) 


mass of obscurity ; the word is 


(Sculp.) A design containing 
—»v.a. |Er. grouper. 
place together in a cluster or 
semblage. 

Gronp ing,” 
ing or joining objects in a p! 
the eye, and also for its repose ; 
may consist of differeut groups, 


Grouse, „ (Zol.) 
nidi, » fam 
naceous birds which have 


or almost all, 


birds. 


composed of broad feathers, 
The females differ very consi 


abundant, 
warmer and 


a 
9 inches 
and weighing from 8 to 
11 pounds. 7 ext to it 
comes the Black G» 
BlackGame, Heath-cock 
or Black - cock Tetrao 
tetrix), another Europe- 
an species. The male is — 
2 feet in length, and the > 
expansion of his wings 
2 feet 9 inches. The pre- 
vailing color of its plu- 
mage is black. richly 
glossed with blue on the 
neck, back, nnd rump; 
the rest of the body be- 
ing dull black. The pill 
is dark; the eyes deep 
bine; below each eye is 
a spot of dirty white, und 
eyebrows formed of a 
naked space of bright 
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und'-robin, 7. (Zobl.) Ses Pireno. 
A lower room 
[A. 8. grundswd 


in a building. 
ige.] (Bot) See 


ill, n. (Ene: ground, and A. S. sylla, a 
seat.) (Arch.) The piece of timbe 


Zobl.) See STRIPED-SQUIRREL. 
d'swell, n. An uudulation of the ocean caused 
by the continaance of a heavy gale of wind. C. are 
rapidly transmitted through the water, sometimes to 
great distances, and even in direct opposition, to the 
wind, until they break against it shore, or gradually sub- 
side in consequence of the friction 
indicate, by the direction of their n 


of the water. They 
vement, the quarter 
d occasionally they are 
observed to come from various points of the compass at 


Masonry.) The pro- 
ove the pinth. 
(Naut.) The name Ap- 
&c., connected with 
paratus. 


Large pieces or balks 


(Naut.) 
k,and upon which the 


a group; Fr. groupe, 


form, or arrangement; ns, a, group 
of islands, &c.— An assemblage 0 
a certain form, or order of relation, Or connected by 
some common individuality or characteristic ; a8, agroup 


An assemblage of objects, whose lighted 
parts form a luminous mass, and thin-shaded parts a 

also used to denote any 
adjoining cluster of figures, animals, fruits, flowers, &c. 
In speaking also of objects of different sorta, it is usual 
to say that one object groups with another. 
groups should, as well as shadows, 
or the necessary repose will be wanting. 

two or more figures. 

(Mus.) A number of notes linked together at the stems. 
To form into a group; to bring or 
knot; to form into an as- 


be connected together, 


( Painting.) The art or act of combin- 
icture for the satisfaction of 

and although a picture 
yet these sets of objects, 


managed by the chiaroscuro, should all tend to unity, 


and one only should predominate. 
/ The common name of the Tetrao- 


ily of the order Rasores, comprising galli- 
the nasal fossce filled and cov- 
ered with feathers, tarsi densely feathered, toes usually 
paked and pectinated along their edges. 
Tetra mide wre polygamous, and thts is the 
the species of the genus Tetran, while 
those of Lagopus. 80 nearly allied 
genus Tetra, contains the large 
exceeded in this respect by almos! 
They have a full figure, 
power ; the tail is longer than i 


t birds of the family, 
t no other gallinaceous 
with much muscular 
most of the family. i8 
and generally rounded. 
lerably in plumage from 
the males, which are often resplendent in black, brown, 
green. and blue. The species are natives of the northern 
and temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America,— the 

ide iu general are most 
althongh some of the family are found in 
more southern countries. — The largest 
Gallinre is the European 
Wood, and in Scotland 


regions in which the Tetraon 


species of Tetran and of all the 
Wood G., called also Cock of the 
Capercailzie (Tetrao urogallus), & magnificent bird, 2 ft 
in length, nearly 4 feet in extended breadth, 
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forming u 8po 


when spre! 


metimes term dark brown, mottled with white; 
the former spec 
and mountaino 


singular, and, in its flesh, the most 
of its tribe that inhabit the terri 


tricts of 


interspe 
shrub-oak, are his 


The tier of casks lowing facts and circumstances? 
tated for the labyrinth of 
ed.and intersected with 


hich serves as the 


these plains, is the small acorn 
strawberries, huckleberries, and 


W. grab, n clus- part of the food of these birds. 


» agsemblage, either 
etrable to dogs or birds of prey- 


pounds ; the neck is furnished 
with supplemental wings, enc 
composed of 18 feathers, 5 of 
which are black, and about 3 
inches long: the rest shorter, 
also black, streaked laterally 
with brown, and of unequal 
lengths; the hend is slightly 
crested; over the eye is an 
elegant semicircular comb of 
rich orange, which the bird 
has the power of raising or re- 
laxing; under the neck-wings 
are two loose, pendulous. nnd 
wrinkled skins, extending 
along the side of the neck for 
two-thirds of its leugth, each 
of which, when inflated with 
nir. resembles, in bulk, color, 


Lights in 


short, very much rounded, aud 
color ; throat elegautly marked 
brown, white, an 


to them, pair.— he 


swelled. 
or more miles. This noise is 
it does not strike the ear of 


:uliar, it is termed tooting, 


very rarely discov 
from ten 
bling those of a guinea-hen. 
is protected by her alone. 


with her chickens. 


laces of r 


pine-she 
water. The manners of the R 


are seldom found in coveys 


205. — BLCK GROUSE, together, and more usually 


(Tetrao tetriz.) 
the morning, and seek the 


scarlet. The lesser wing-coverts are dusky brown; the 
gom, white, which extend to the ridge of the wing, 

t of that color on the shoulder when the 
wing is closed; the quills are brown, the lower parts ant 
tips of the secondaries white, forming a bar of white across 
the wing; the tail is black, changing to deep violet, und 
ad out, the feathers form à curve on each side; 
the under tail-coverts are pure white: the legs and thighs 


ies, these birds are common in Russia, 
Siberia, and other northern countries, chicfly in wooded 
us situations.— The Piunated G., or Prat 
rie-chicken (Tetrao cupido) of our Western prairies, is, in 
its voice, manners, and peculiarity of plumage, the most 


Though an inhabitant of different and very distant dis- 
N. America, this rare bird is extremely particnlar 
in selecting his place of residence, pitching only upon 
those tracts whose features and productions correspon! 

with his modes of life, and avoiding immense interme- 
diate regions that he never visits. Open dry plains, thinly 
rsed with trees, or partially overgrown with 
favorite haunts: their predilection 
for such situations being, according to the opinion of 
Wilson, to be best accounted for by considering the fol- 


flight is generally direct, and laborious, 


require continual evolution of wing, or 
to which they are by no means accustomed. 
their known dislike of ponds, marshes, or watery places, 
which they avoid on all occasions, drin 
and it is believed, never from such 

robably the strongest inducement to their preferring 


which they abound, and which constitute the principal 
also afford them excellent shelter, being almost impen- 


inches long, 27 inches in extent, and weighs about 3 


sized orange; chin, cream-colored ; under the eye runs 
a dark streak of brown; whole upper parts mottled 
transversely with black, reddish-brown, and white: tail 


d black: lower part of the breast and 
belly, pale brown, marked transversely with white; legs 
covered to the toes with hairy down of a dirty drab 
color; feet dull yellow; toes pec 
bill brownish horn-color; eye reddish-hazel. The female 
js considerably less; of a lighter color; destitute of the 
neck-wings, the naked yellow skin on the neck, and the 
semicircular comb of yellow over the eye. 
for pairing is in March, and the breeding time is con- 


tinguishes himself by a peculiar sound. When h 
it, the parts about the throat are sensibly inflated and 
It may be heard on a still morning for three 


force, but impresses him with the idea, though produc 
within a few rods of him, of a voice a mil 
tant, This note is highly characteristic. 


the blowing of à conch or horn fro 
The female makes her nest on the grou 
ered by man; and she usually lays 


to twelve brownish-colored eggs, much resem- 


Surrounded by her young, 
the mother bird exceedingly resemb) 


in the dirt. aud other pretences of inability t: 
fly.— The Ruffled G., oT Partridge (Bonasa umbellus) of 
the Eastern U. States and westward, has for its favorito 
esort high mountains, covered with the 
Lalsam-pine, hemlock, and such 
like the pinnated G., it always prefers the woods ; is 
seldom or never found in open plains; but lov 
Itered declivities of mountains near streams of 


teave their sequestered haunts in the woods early in 
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the feet brown. Like 


excellent, of all those 
tory of the U. States. 


Fig. 1206. 
PINNATED GROUSE, 
(Tetrao cupido.) 


and surface. R middle- 


of a plain brownish soot 
with touches of reddish- 


tinated; vent whitish; 


The season 


Then the male G. dis- 
e utters 


a sort of ventriloquism ; 
a bystander with muc 


e or two dis- 
Though very 
from its resemblance to 


When hatched, the brood 


les a domestic hen 
such times they are sur- 
of alarm; and while the 


tor by drooping and flut- 
ng the path, rolling over 
walk or 


uffled G. are solitary 5 they 
of more than four or five 
in pairs, or singly. They 


path or road to pick up 
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-GROV 


GROW 


GRUM 


gu and glean among the droppings of the horses. 

ey generally move along with great stateliness. The 
drumming, as it is usually called, of Ruffled G., is 
another singularity of this species. This is performed 
by the male alone. In walking through solitary woods, 
frequented by these birds, a stranger is surprised by 
suddenly hearing a kind of thumping very similar to 
that produced by striking two full-grown ox-bladders 
together, but much louder: the strokes at first are slow 
and distinct, but gradually increase in rapidity, till 
they run into each other, resembling the rumbling 
sound of very distant thunder, dying away gradually on 
the ear. This drumming, repeated after a few minutes’ 

use, Is the call of the cock to his favorite female. 
t is produced in the following manner: the bird, stand- 
ing on an old prostrate log, lowers his wings, erects his 
expanded tail, contracts his throat, elevates the two 
tufts of feathers on the neck, and inflates his whole 
body, something in the manner of the turkey-cock, 
strutting and wheeling about with great stateliness. 
After a few manceuvres of this kind he begins to strike 
with his stiffened wings in short and quick strokes, which 
become more and more rapid until they run into each 
other, as has been already described. This is most com- 
mon in the morning and evening, though they have been 
heard drumming at all hours of the day. By means of 
this, the gunner is led to the place of his retreat; 
though, to those unacquainted with the sound, there is 
great deception in the supposed distance, it generally 
appeaging to be much nearer than it really is. The 
Ruffled G. begins 
to pair in April, 
and builds its nest 
early in May. This 
is placed on the 
ground, at the root 
of a bush, old log, 
or other sheltered 
and solitary situn- 
tion, well sur- 
rounded with 
withered leaves. 
Unlike that of the 
quail, it is open 
above, and is usu- 
ally composed of 
dry leaves and 
The eggs are from nine to fifteen in number, of 
a brownish-white, without any spots, and nearly as large 
as those of a pullet. The young leave the nest as soon 
as hatched, and are directed by thecluck of the mother, 
very much in the manner of the common hen. On be- 
ing surprised, she exhibits all the distress and affection- 
ate manceuvres of the quail, and of most other birds, to 
lead one away from the spot. 
taken yon. ig. and tamed, so as to associate with the 
fowls; and their eggs have frequently been hatched 
under the common hen; but these rarely survive until 
fall grown. They are exceedingly fond of the seeds of 
grapes; occasionally eat ants, chestnuts, blackberries, 
and various vegetables. Formerly they were numerous 
in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia; but as the 
woods were cleared and population increased, they re- 
treated into the interior. At present there are very few 
to be found within several miles of the city, and those 
only siugly, in the most solitary and retired woody re- 
cesses. The Rufi G. is in best order for the table in 
September and October. At this season they feed chiefly 
on whortleberries, and the little aromatic partridge- 
berries; the lust of which give their flesh a peculiar 
delicate flavor. With the former our mountains are 
literally covered from Angust to November; and these 
constitute, at that season, the greater part of their food. 
During the deep snows of winter they have recourse to 
the buds of alder, and the tender buds of the laurel. — 
The interesting facts contained in the foregoing account 
are derived from tlie inimitable American Ornithology, 
by Alex. Wilson. 

Grouse, in innig, a post- village of Kane co., abt. 50 
m. W. of Chicago. 

Grout, n. (A. S. grut, meal of wheat or barley; Gael. 
gruid, lees, dregs, grounds; D. greys, dregs, fragments 
of stone.) Coarse meal; pollard. 

* King Hardicnute, ‘midst Danes and Saxons stout, 
Carous'd in nut- brown ale, and diu d on grout." — King. 

Lees: sediments; dregs; grounds, — A kind of thick ale. 

(Building.) Mortar reduced to a state of fluidity by 
the addition of water; also, a mixture of plaster (or 
fiue stuff). or putty (or coarse stuff), used to finish off the 
best ceilings, and sometimes for setting walls, when 
such finish is required. 

—v a. To fill up, as the joints or spaces between stones, 
with coarse mortar. 

Grouting, n. The process of applying grout to walls 
or ceilings: also, the grout so upplied. 

Grout's Corners, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Franklin co., abt. 48 m. W. of Fitchburg. 

Grout'y. a. Ill-tempered; cross: irritable; peevish; 
surly; sulky: sullen. (Used colloquially.) 

Grove, n. l4. S. grief. graf. See Gwave.) A recess or 
glade in the interior of a thick wood; a small wood or 
cluster of trees, with a shaded avenue, or a wood imper- 
vious to the rays of the sun; a wood of small extent; 
something resembling a wood, or trees in a wood. — G. 
have, among almost all nations, heen associated with 
religious rites, being chosen as snitable places for them, 
or even planted in order to this use. The pleasantness 
of groves may have had something to do with this, but 
probably far less than the sentiments of awe and solem- 
nity naturally excited by the gloom of deep forests. G. 
became so intimate) y associated with the idea of sacri- 
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They have been often |. 


fice and other religious rites, that the planting of a G. 
became itself an act of religiou, like the erection of an 
altar or the building of a temple. Thus, Abraham | 
planted a grove in Beer-sheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting God.” (Gen, xxi, 33.) 
Afterwards, however, the Jews were forbiddeu to plant 
groves near the altar of the Lord ( Deut. xvi. 21, 22), be- 
cause of their association with idolatry, and with the 
cruel and abominable rites of the nations of Canaan, 
und of the neighbors of tlie Jews. 

Grove, in Jowa, a township of Adair co. 

—A township of Davis co. 

—A township of Pottawattomie co. 

Grove, in N. Carolina, a post-office of Chatham co. 

Grove, iu New York, a township of Alleghany co.; pop. 


abt. 1,700. 
Grove, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Walworth co. 
Grove City, in California, a village of Tehuma co., on 
the Sacramento River, abt. 22 m. 8.8.E. of Red Blulf. 

Grove City, in Jowa, a post-office of Cass co. 

Grove City, in Ohio, a post-oftice of Franklin co. 

Grove Creek, in Jwa, a post-village of Jones co., abt. 
$0 m. N.N.K. of Iowa City. 

Grove Farm, in J/linois, a village of Henderson co., 
abt. 79 m. W. by N. of Peoria. 

Grove Hill, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Clarke 
co., abt. 70 m. N. by E. of Mobile. 

Grove Hill, in wa, a post-office of Bremer co. 

Grove Hill, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Warren co. 

(Grove Hill, in O'io, a post-office of Crawford co. 

|Grove Hill, in Virginia, a post-office of Page c 

Grove Meeting-House, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Lancaster co. 

Grovel, (grov'l,) v. n. [Icel. grufa, a lying flat on the 
belly, grufta, to handle feebly, or with uncertainty; al- 


lied to grope, q. v.] To lie prone, or move with the body 
prostrate on the earth; to creep or crawl on the earth, 
or with the face to the ground. 

Upon thy belly grovelling thou shalt go.“ - Milton. 

—To act in a prostrate posture; to be low or mean; as, 
grovelling thoughts. A 

Grove land, iu Illinois, a post-village of Tazewell co., 
abt. 60 m. N. by E. of Springfield. 

Grove'land, in Indiana, a post-office of Putnam co. 

Groveland, in Michigan, a post-township of Oakland 

9.; pop. ubt. 1,265, 

Grove'land, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Es- 
sex co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Grove'land, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Livingston co., abt. 6 m. 8. of Genesee; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,000. 

Grove'land Centre, in Mio York, a village of Liv- 
ingston co., abt. 230 m. W. of Albany. 

Grov'eller, ». One who grovels; a low, mean person; 
an abject wretch. 

Gro'venor's Corners, in New York, a post-office 
of Schoharie co. 

Grove'port, in Ohio, a village of Franklin co., abt. 10 
m. 8 E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 540. 

Grover Town, in Indiana, a post-village and town- 
ship of Stark co., abt. 11 m. W.N.W. of Plymouth. 

Groves, in Indiana, a post-office of Fayette co. 

aire Station, in S. Carolina, a post-office of Green- 
ville dist. 

Grove'ton, in New Hampshire, a post-office of Coos co. 

Grove'ton, in Virginia, a village of Prince Williain 
co., abt. 30 m. W. of Alexandria. 

Grove'ton, (Battie or.) Sce BULL Run. 

Grove'ville, in New Jersey, a village of Mercer co., 
ou Crosswicks Creek, abt. 6 m. S.E. of Trenton. 

Grov'y, a. Consisting of a grove or groves; resem- 


bling, pertaining to, or trequentingu grove or groves. (n.) 

Grow, v. n. (imp. GREW; pp. GROWN ) A. S. growan, 

gegrowan ; L. Ger. grovén ; D. grocijen ; Dan. and Swed. 

ro; Icel. gróa, to grow. Allied to Sansk. Ari, to make.] 

o enlarge in bulk or stature by a natural, impercepti- 

ble addition of matter; to vegetate, as plants, or be 
augmented by natural process, as animals. 

—To increase or be augmented in any way; to wax; to 
advance; to improve by becoming larger and stronger ; 
to extend, 

Winter began to grow fast on. —Knollea. 


—To spring up and arrive at maturity in à natural man- 
ner; to produce by vegetation; to flourish; as, the 
orange grows in the tropics. 

In colder regions men compose 
Poison with art, but here it grows." — Waller. 

To become; to reach any state: to be changed from one 
state to another; to proceed, as from a cause or reason; 
as, to grow rich, tall, pale, poor, &c., a growing boy. 

** Quit your books, or surely you'll grow double." - Wordsworth. 

—To adhere; to become fixed or attached ; as, * the chin 
would grow to the breast.” — Wiseman, 

To grow out of, to issue from. as plants from the soil, 
or as branches from the main trunk or stem ; — hence, 
to result from; us, dissensions grow out of u trivial oc- 
currence. — 7o grow up, to arrive at manhood or matu- 
rity. 

We grow up in vanity and folly.” —Archbishop Wake. 

To grow together, or up, to become as one by growth. 
Honour and policy . . . ' th' war do grow together." —Shaks. 

Growm over, covered with a growth. 

—v.a. To cause to grow; to produce; toraise; as, large 
crops of cereals are grown. 


Grow, in Minnesota, a township of Anaka co.; pop. abt. 


Grow'an, n. (Mining. Decomposed granite. 
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Grow’er, n. One who grows; that which increases ; one 

who raises, cultivates, or produces; as, a cotton-griaver, 
** Jt is the quickest grower of any kind of elm." —Mortimer. 

Growl, v.n. [D. grollen, to cry us a cat; L. Sax. gro- 
len; Ger. grolzen, grollen, to roar, from rollen, to roll, 
to trundle; Flem. grolien, to murmur, to roar with 
anger; probably akin to Gr. grudizd, to grunt.) To uttet 
an angry, grumbling sound; to make a harsh murmur 
or snarl, as a dog. 

—v.a. To express by growling. 

—n. The deep snarl or murmur uttered by an angry dog, 

Growler, u. A snarling cur: a grumbler. 

Growlery, n. The sauctum of a peevish old bachelor. 

Growl'ingly, adv. Inugrowling, grumbling manner. 

Grown, ( gró»,) pp. of Grow, q. v. 

Growth, (groth,) n. Act or process of growing: grad- 
ual increase of animal or vegetable bodies; increase in 
number, bulk, or frequency; increase in extent or 
prevalence; advancement; progress; improvement. 

“ The common growth of Mother Earth suffices me." — Wadsworth. 

—Thnt which has grown; anything produced; product; 
produce; consequence ; result. 

* Man seems the only growth that dwindles here." — Goldemith. 
Groyne, n. (Coast Engineering.) See Groin. 
Groz'zer,n. [|Fr.groseille.] A local name given in 

Scotland to the gooseberry. 

Grub, v.n. (Goth. graban, to dig; allied to grare, q. v.) 
To dig; to be occupied in digging. — To beg; to cadge; 
to solicit food meanly. (A colloquial vulgarism.) 

—v.a. To dig up by the roots with an instrument; to 
root out by digging; — preceding up. 

“A foolish heir caused bis vineyard to be grubbed wp." L Estrange. 

—n. An insect that digs in the ground, devouring roots 
of corn, grass, &c., or which crows dig up and devour;a 
worm produced from the eggs of beetles; an insect in 
the larva state. 

“ There la a difference between a utterfly, and 
your butterfly was a grub." maia d maat 7 ^ 

—A short, thick man; a dwarf. — A vulgar term for food 
or victuals; as, they gave me excellent 

Grub'-axe,». An instrument used in grubbing up 
roots, &c. 

Grub’ber, n. One who grubs. — An instrument used 
for digging up roots, &c.; a grub-axe. 

Grub'-street, n. ora. Originally the name of astreet 
near Moorfields, London, (now called Milton Street,) 
“much inhabited by writers of small histories, diction- 
aries, and temporary poems, whence any mean produe- 
tion is called Grub-street.” (Johnson.) — Employed as an 
ndjective to denote any literary production on a 
with, or after the manner of, the publications of Grub- 
street. 

“I'd sooner ballads write, and Grub-street lays." —Gay. 

Grudge, (gruj) v. n. [Goth. us-grudj4, slow, languid ; 
allied to O. Ger. pitt greedy, to Teel. graedska, rooted 
malice, hatred, and probably to Gr. gruzd, to grunt. to 
grumble.] To be discontented, as at another's enjoy- 
ments or advantages; to envy one the possession or 
happiness which we desire for ourselves; to permit or 
grant with reluctance; to give or take unwillingly; to 
covet; to desire to obtain back again. 


“He... much grudg'd the praise, but more the robb'd reward.” 
Dryden. 


r. a. To grumble; to murmur; to repine; to complain; 
to be unwilling or reluctant; to show envy or covetous- 
ness, 

Nor grudging give what public needs require." — Dryden. 

—n. Discontent at the possession of something by an- 
other; secret enmity; sullen malevolence; hidden dix 
like ; ill-will; spite; piaue; unwillingness to benefit. 

“ I will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear him.” —Shaks. 

Grudg'er, n. One who grudges; an envier; one who 
murmurs in discontent. 

Grudg'ingly, ade. Unwillingly; with reluctance or 
discontent. 

“ They drank and eat, and grudgingly obey' d. — Dryden. 

Gru'el, n. [Fr. gruau, oat-meal, water-gruel; L. Lat. 
grutum, from A. pr] meal of wheat or barley.] A 
kind of light food, made by boiling grits or grout, or 
meal, in water; thin, liquid porridge, usually made of 
oatmeal, 

** Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel ? "— Prior. 

Graff, a. D. grof, coarse; Dan. grov; Ger. grob, big, 
coarse; Pol. gruby; W. rhef, thick. The Ger. is prob- 
ably from rauh, rough. and the English from the same 
word.] Of a rongh, harsh, or stern manner of voice; 
sour; severe; surly; rugged of demeanor; as, a gruff 
old bachelor, a gruff answer, &c. 

Gruaffly, adv. Roughly; sternly; ruggedly ; harshly. 

* Mars .. . grufly look'd the god. — Dryden. 

Gruffness, n. Quality of being gruff in voice or man- 
ner; roughness; sternness ; ruggedness of mien. 

Gru'idte, n. pl. (Zul) The Cranes, a sub-family of the 
Ardeide, comprising very large birds, which have the 
head more or less bare, the toes connected by a basal 
membrane, and the hind toe short and much elevated. 
They inhabit dry plains. The genus Gr»s is the only 
one represented in N. America. The White, or Whoop- 
ing Crane, G. Americanus, of Florida and Texas, and oc- 
casionally in the Mississippi Valley, is 52 inches long, and 
the wing 24 inches. The Sandhill Crane, or Brown 
Crane, G. Canadensis, of the Mississippi Valley and west- 
ward, is 48 inches long, and the wing 22 inches. It is 
exceedingly wary, and its sight and hearing are acute, 
When wounded, it is dangerous to approach it, as a sin- 
gle thrust from its bill muy inflict a severe wound, 

Grum, a. [A. S. See Grim.) Sour in look; surly or 
morose in mien or manner; glum; grim; as, “ Nick 
looked sour and grum."— Arbuthnot, 
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area, abt. 12,618 sq. m. Rivers. Rio Grande, and some] 

&niller streams. Surface, mountainous; sot, in some 

parts fertile. Min. Gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, anti- 

mony, sulphur, cobalt, ochre, salts, and marble; at one 
time being the richest mineral region in the world. Cap. 
Guanaxuato. Pup. abt. 718.775. 

—A city, cap. of the above dept., about 160 m. N. W. of thè 
city of Mexico; Lat. 219 N., Lon, 1019 W. It is in a 
narrow mountain defile, 6017 feet above sea-level, and 
consists of several villages. built around the mines to 
which it mainly owes its importance, thongh there are 
manutactures of linen and woollen cloth, soap, powder, 
tobacco, Kc. It was founded by the Spaniards in 1545, 
and about the beginningof the present cent, contained 
70,000 inhabitants, 2p. at present, abt. 60,000, 

Gunnenbam'ba, a villige of Ecuador; Lat. 5° 10’ S., 
Lon. 79° 30^ W. It is built 6,560 ft. above the sea. 

Gunncabeli en. Sve HUANCAVELICA. 

Guandacol, x village of the Argentine Confederation, 
in a fertile valley of the same name, about Lat. 26° 8., 
Lon. 6 W, 

Gunne'ro, a river of Venezuela, joins the Apure abt. 
150 m. S. E. of Merida. 

Guaniferous, a. 
bear] Producing guano. 

Gu'nnite, n. (Min.) Same as STRUVITE, g. v. 

Guano, (gica'n0o.) n. [From the Peruvian huano, dung.) 
The excrement of sea-birds which has accumulated for | 
ages on certain tropical islands, principally along the 
coasts of Peru, Bolivia, and Africa, It has been em- 
ployed as a fertilizer by the iuhabitants of Peru from 
the most remote periods, ang by its use they have ren- 
dered fertile the otherwise unproductive sandy soils 
along the coast. While the Incas ruled, the birds were 
protected by very severe laws. Any one landing on the 
guano island during the time the birds were breeding, 
or who killed any of them at any time, was put to death, 


[Eng. guano, and Lat. ferre, to 


In 1804 specimens of G. were first brought to Europe 
by Humboldt, who sent them for examination to Four- 
. Vauquelin, and Klaproth, the best analytical 


nists of the day. He described it as deposited in 
layers 50 or 60 feet thick, upon the granite of many of 
the islands off the coast of Peru, and stated that during 
300 years the coust-birds had deposited G. only a fe 
lines in thickness; thus giving an idea what an im- 
mense period of time has been required to form the 
guano beds. The bones and feathers of the birds are 
wund among the recent layers of the G., but the older 
deposits often exhibit the appeurance of the phosphate 
of lime rocks of the older formations, and are an inter- 
esting instance of the conversion of recent accumula- 
tions of organic matter into what appears like an an- 
cient rock. In the guano rock all traces of animal life 
have disappeared, the heat and moisture of the tropics 
having induced chemical changes that in the lapse of 
time have changed these organic deposits iuto crystal- 
line masses, A large portion of the Peruvian G. is im- 
ported from the Chincha Islands. These islands, three 
in number, are 5 or 6 miles in circumference, composed 
of granite and covered with G. in some places to a 
height of nearly 200 feet. No earthy matter is mixed 
with it. E. is also obtained from islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea, off the cousts of Guiana : d Venezuela. There 
is no doubt of the great value of G. as a fertilizer. The 
reruvians have a proverb respecting its use which affirms 
that “ Huano, though no saint, works muny miracles ;" 
but to successfully and economically apply it, its com- 
position should be understood, and the nature of tlie 
soil to be benefited and the method of its application 
considered, There are great differences in the qualities 
of G., even from the same locality, and the gross and 
shameful adulterations so largely practised, render 
great caution necessary in its purchase. G. contains a 
large percentage of organic matter und ammoniacal 
salts, various phosphates, and some alkaline salts. A 
sample of first-class Peruvian G. yielded about 15 per 
cent. of moisture, 51 of organic matter, 22 of phosphate 
of lime, 2 of silica, 3 of phosphoric acid, and 6 of alka- 
line salts. G. from dry climates where but little rain 
falls is more valuable, as it retains nearly all the solu- 
ble nitrogenous and phosphatic compounds. That from 
regions where much rain falls has lost much in valua- 
ble constituents, but still retains the phosphates of lime 

Bod magnesia. An estimate of the total quantity of. 
Peruvian G. remaining in 1877 gave over 2 million tous 
available for commerce, but this figure presumably in- 
cludes all the varieties, both nitrogenous and phosphatic. 

Gus no, a town of Ecuador, about 50 m. N. E. of Guaya- 
quil. 

Guano Islands. Sce CHINCHA ISLANDB, IQUIQUE, nnd 
Best (or Loros) IstaNps, 

Guantajaya, (wun-ta-he'a,) a rich mining district of 
Peru, prov. Tarapaca, 

Guantana’mo, or CUMRFRLAND HARROR, an excellent 
harbor on the & coast of Cuba, abt. 45 m. E. of Santiago. 
Lat. of the E. headland 19° 53 N., Lon. 759 15 W. 

Guana eo. Sre ANN. 

Guapai, or GuaPEY, (hwa-pe’,) a river of Bolivia, flows 
into the Mamore. 

Guapi-Morim, (/a-pee-mo-rerng,) a village of Brazil, 
prov. of Rio Janeiro ; pop. - , 

Gunpo're, a river of Brazil, prov. of Matto-Grosso, 
joins the Mamore to form the Madeira. 

Guara, n. ( Zl.) The Scarlet ibis. See TANTALIDAE. 

Guaraguan, CARO, (kan-yo hwa-ra-whan,) nn em- 
bouchure of the Orinoco River, enters the Atlantic 55 m. 
N.W. of the Na 

Guarambar 


a river of Paraguay, joins the Para- 


w|Guarnapari' 
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garantir, to warrant; A. S. warian, to guard.] (Law.) A 
promise, or undertaking, to be responsible for the debts 
or duties of a third party, in the event of his tailing to 
lulfil his engagement, To make such au obligation 
binding, there must be some good consideration moving 
from the party with whom it is made; as the delivery 
of goods to, or work to be done on credit for, the person 
on whose behalf the guaranty is given. It must be in} 
respect of à contemporaneous, or future debt or act. It 
a guaranty be made in respect of a debt already in- 
curred, there must be a new consideration to ad dr it. 
A consideration, however, need uot be expressed; for if 
it can be fairly implied trom the circumstances, or the, 
language used, it will ordinarily be suficient. It issuf-| 
ficient if the person for whom it is given receive a bene- 
fit, or may receive a detriment, The Statute of Frauds, 
re-enacted almost in terms in the several States, stipu- 
lates that a defendant cannot be charged to answer lor 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of another person upon 
any special promise, unless the agreement upon which 
such action shall be brought, or some memorandum or 
note thereof, shall be in writing, and signed by the 
party charged the ith, or some other person duly au- 
d by him, ais statute only applies, however, 
agements in which the guarantor is only liable 
conditionuly upon the default of some other person: 
where he is liable co-extensively with the other party 
in the first instance, it does not apply. 
—wv. d. To guarantee; to warrant. 
Guarantee’, n. He to whom a guaranty is made; — 
correlative of guarantor. — Bouvier, 
Guarantee’, v.a. To undertake or engage that an- 
other person shall. perform what he has stipulated; to 
undertake to secure to another, at all events; to indem- 
nify ; to warrant; to make good. 
Guaranteed’, pp. Warranted; as, good quality is 
guaranteed. 
Guarantor, (gar-an-tór',) n. (Law.) He who makes 
a guarant a warrantor, 
Guarnn'ty, u. (See GUARANTEE.] (Law.) A guarantee, 
(see Nore.) q. v. 

Note. (Guaranty is the ruling form used in the U. 
States; and guarantee in Great Britain.) 
in Brazil, a river which rises in the Cor- 
dillera of Ain , and flows a general E. course to the 
Atlantic Ocean.—A mountain range, prov. of Espirito- 
Santo.—A town in the prov. and abt. 30 m. S.W. of the 
town of Espirito-Santo. 
Gunrapi'che, a river of Venezuela, enters the Gulf 
of Paria, abt. 36 miles W. of the most N. mouth of the 
Orinoco, 
Guarapua’va, a town of Brazil, prov. of São Paulo. 
Guarati’ba, a village of Brazil, abt. 39 m. W. S. W. of 
Rio Janciro. Pop. abt. 4,500. 
Guaratingne eta, (/nva-ra-teen-ha'ta,) a town of Brazil, 
ubt. 120 m . of São Paulo. 
Gunratu'ba, in Brazil, a river of the prov. of Minas- 

Geraes, which joins the Rio Verde, an aflluent of the 
Sio Francisco.—Another river of the prov. of São Paulo, 
which enters the Atlantic Ocean Lat, 8.—A town, 
prov. of Sa Paulo, abt. 23 m. S S. W. of Paranagua. 
Guard, (gard,) v. a. [Fr. garder; It guardare, to de- 
fend; Teut. wurden; A.S. weardian, to watch. See 
Wanb.] To keep watch over; to defend; to protect; 
to shield; to secure ngainst attack, injury, or loss; to 
keep in safety; to accompany for protection.—To cover 
the edge of, as with a border ;—hence, to bind or orna- 
ment with braid, lace, &c.; as, a guarded livery, u 
guarded discourse, — N. 
—r.n. To watch in a cautious manner, or defensively ; to 
be cautious or circumspect; to be in a state of satety or 
sec y; us, we have guarded aguinst failure, 
—n. . gun “de; „ A. S. weard.) That which defends, 
shields, or protects; any defence, shield, or protection. 

CMil.) A man, or one of a body of men, occupied in 
preserving a prison or place from attack or injury; a 
sentinel; a watch; a sentry; as, to call the guard, to 
relieve the guard. 
“They... had their guards and sples, after the practice S 

Swift. 

An escort; a body of attendants, accompanying for pro- 
tection or safe-keeping.—A state of caution or vigilance; 
care; heed; attention; watchfulness. 

Malice and revenge had put him on his guard.“ Dryden. 


—An officer who has charge ofa railroad-train, mail-coach, 
or other public conveyance; a conductor; as, a railway- 
guard, (scd in Eng.) — That which secures aguinst 
cavil, objections, or censure; careful or limited expres- 
sion or admission; as, “guards and restrictions.“ 

Atterbury. 

—That which secures agninst injury, defacement, or loss; 
— whence, the bowl or basket of a sword-hilt, or that 
which serves as a protection for the hand. — An orna- 
mental hem, lace, edging, seam, or border. — The chain 
or ribbon which serves to fasten a time-piece, &c., to 
one's person; us, a wateh-guard,— A kind of fine wire- 
grating or network, placed opposite to, or over, a hearth, 

te.: as, a fire guard.—4A railing placed nt the sides of a 
vessel, to prevent persons from falling overboard, 

( Fencing.) A posture or attitude of defence; as, the 
thrust went through his guard. 

(Mil.) Advanced guard, or vanguard. See ADVANCED. 
— Guard-mounting, Parade of mounting guard. — To 
mount guard. See Mount. 

Of guard, Incautious; inattentive: 

“Temerity puts a man off his guard," —L' Estrange. 


(Mil) Relieved from duty; as, an officer off guard. 


in a careless state. 


guay River abt m. N.W. of Concepcion. 
GAT un. u. See PAULLINIA. 
Guarantee, Guaranty, n. [Fr. garantié, from 


GUAR 


(Mil) Acting or serving on duty as a guard; as, we 
were detailed on quard. 

To run the guard. To pass the watch or sentry with- 
out answering to challenge. — See GUARDS. 

Guarda. (Lat. Laucia Oppidana.| A fortified town 
of Portugal, in the prov. of Beira, on the Mondego, 39 
m. S. E. of Visen. G. is the see of a bishop, possesses a 
remarkable cathedral, was founded by Don Sancho IL, 
king of Portugal, and received its name from its serving 
fora long time as a bulwark (guarda) against the Moors. 
Pop, 3.200. 

Guard'able, a. [Fr. greg That may be guarded. 
Guardafui, (gwar'da-fwee.) (Lat. Aromatum Promon- 
uuum], fhe cape forming the most E. part of Afric 
at the N.E. extremity of the coast of Adel; Lat. 119 400 
N., Lon. 49° 38’ E. It is a lofty mountain, and serves 

as an excellent landmark for navigators, 

Gunrd'ant,a. (0. Fr.] ( Her.) That has the face turned 
toward the spectator; us, u lion guardant, (Fig. 1194.) 

Gunrd'-bont, n. ( Naval.) A boat that goes the rounds 
of ships of war lying in harbor, to ascertain if their of- 
ficers of the watch keep a good Jookout. 

Guard'-chamber, u. A guard-rooin; an apartment 

al palace devoted to the use of the guards on duty. 

Guard +a. Cautious; wary; prudent; circumspect; 
us, he is guarded in his "actions. — Expressed with cir- 
cumspection and caution; as, his langnage to me was 
guarded, 

Guard'edly, adv. In a guarded or wary manner. 

Gunrd'edness, n. State or quality of being guarded; 
caution, 

Guard er, n. A guardian; one who guards. 

Guard fal, a. With caution. 

Guard fully, a/v. In à guardful manner. 

Guardia, (goo-ar'dz-a,) a small town of S. Italy, 12 m. 
S. S. E. of Chieti; pop. 6.740. 

Guardian, (ydr'di-an,) n. [Fr. gardien ; Sp. guardian.) 
One who guards, protects, preserves, or secures; one to 
whom anything is committed for care or safekeeping. 

“ The appointed guardians of the Christian faith."— Waterland. 

(Law.) One chosen or appointed, by statute or by will, 
to take charge of tlie-estate or education of an orphan 
or ward, or a person who is imbecile or otherwise incom- 
petent to manage his own affairs. A G. is not allowed 
to reap any benefit from his ward's estate, but must ac- 
count for all. profits, which the ward may elect to take 
or charge interest on the capital used by him. He can 
invest the money of his ward in real estate only by order 
of court; nor can he convert real estate into personalty 
without a similar order. He may lease the land of his 
ward; but if the lease extends beyond the minority of 
the ward, the latter may void it on coming of age. He 
may sell his ward's personalty without order of court, 
and dispose of and manage it as he pleases. He is re- 
quired to put the money out at interest, or show that 
he was unable to do this. If he spends more than the 
interests and profits of the estate in the maintenance 
and education of the ward, witbont permission of the 
court, le may be held liable for the principal thus con- 
sumed. If he erects buildings on his ward's estate out 
of his own money, without order of court, he will not be 
allowed any compensation. Contracts between guar- 
diau and ward, immediately after the latter has attained 
his majority, are unfavorably regarded by the courts, 
und will be set aside where they redound to the profit 
of the G. He is entitled to the care and custody of the 
person of his ward. If a female ward marry, the guar- 
dianship terminates both as to her person and property. 
It has been thought to continue over her property if 
she marries a minor, Ifa male ward marries, the gnar- 
dianship continues as to his estate, though it bas been 
held otherwise as to his person. If he marries a female 
minor, his G. will also be entitled to her property. A 
G. may change the residence of his ward from une county 
to another in the same State; but it seems that the new 
county may appoint another G. Whether he has the 
right to remove his ward into a foreign jurisdiction, 
has been a disputed question. By the common law, bis 
authority both over the person and property of his ward 
was strictly local; and this is the view maintained in 
most of the States. 

G. of Spiritualities, (Eccl. Law.) The person to whom 
the spiritual administration of a diocese is intrusted 
during the vacancy of the sec. — G. of Temporalities. 
(Eccl. Law.) A person appointed by the sovereign, dur- 
ing the vacancy of a see, to take care of the goods aud 
profits of the same, and render an account thereof to 
the Exchequer. (Eng.) 

G. of tu Poor, A person appointed in a parish, or 
union of parishes, to act in lieu of overseers, and to 
superintend nl} matters relative to the relief and man- 
agement of the poor, (Eng.) 

—a. Protecting; performing the office of a protector; as, 
guardian care. 

"A guardian angel o'er his life presiding.” — S. Rogers. 
Guar’dianless, a. Having no guardian. 
Guardianship, ». The office of a guardian; pro- 

tection; custody ; care. 

Theseus assigned to himself the guardianship of tbe laws.” 


Swift. 

Gunard'less, a. Having no guard; without detence; 
us. the guardless herd." — Waller. 

Guard'-room, n. A room set apart for the accommo- 
dation of guards; also, a place of temporary confine- 
ment of soldiers. 

Guards, n. pl. ( Mil.) The term applied to those troopa 
especially attached to the person of n sovereign, or chief. 
ruler of a state. Body-quards have been an inseparable 


On guard, or on the guard. Vigilant; on tlie alert; 
in a state of watchfulness. 
It is wisdom to keep ourselves on the guard." —L'Estrange. 
— 


accompaniment of monarchy from the earliest ages ; the 
Assyrian and Persian kings employed them, and the 
corps of Argyraspides, or “ silver-shields," were selected 
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1136 GUEB 


Gubernnto'rinl, a. 
Govkk Non. ] 
to a governor. (Used sometimes in the U. States.) 


Relating or pertaining to government, or 


GUER 


Netherlands, bounded by Overyssel, Westphalia. N. Bra- 
baut, Holland, and Utrecht, on its respective lines of 
frontier. Area, 2,018 sq.m. Surface. Generally level. 


GUIA 


[From Lat. gubernator. Seo'Guel'derland, Gel'derland, a province of the) Guerrero, ( gher-ra'ro,), a state of Mexico, bordering 


on the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 32,000 sq. m. Rivers. 
Balzus and Nasca rivers. Surface, mountainous; sil, 
fertile. 


Cup. Tixtla, Pop, abt. 270,009. 

Guerrilla, Guerilla, (ger-rilla.) n. [Sp., dimin. 
of guerra, war.| The name applied in Spain to the 
armed bands, composed of peasants and shepherds, who, 
on occasion of foreign invasion or civil wars, carry on 
an irregular warfare on their own account. From 1408 


Guchilaque, (che- lu l a town of Mexico, abt. 
30 m. 8. of the city of Mexico. Elevation, 7,000 ft. 

Gudgeon, (gudjon.) [Fr. goujon.) A small Euro- 
peau Malacupterygious fresh-water fish of the genus! 
Gubin. (Cur.) Itis about six to eight inches long, and | 
half-cylindrical in shape; its back is pale-bruwn, spotted | 


Rivers, de. The Rhine, Meuse, Waal, Yssel, and Leck, 
and numerous canals. Prod. Wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hops, and tobacco. Cattle-breeding is largely 
carried on. Manuf. Linen, paper, leather, tiles, liquors, 
beer, &c. Chief towns. Arnhem (the cap.), Nymwegen, 


with black, the belly white, and the tail forked. The 
gudgeon swims in shoals, and feeds on worms aud aquat- 
ic insects. 
their greediness in seizing upon any bait presented to 
them. A species, 5 inches long, inhabits Niagara River. 
—A person easily cheated or bambvozled.— A buit; an 
allurement. 

( Mach.) That part of a horizontal shaft or axle which 
turns in the collar; an iron piu fixed as a bearing in a 
beam or wooden shaft. 


They afford great sport to anglers, from 


Thiel, and Zutphen. Pop. 441,043. 

Guelder-rose, (g/l'dcr-,) n. (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Guelf, or Guelph, (% =/, [from the It. Guelfi, and 
Ger. Welfen,] the name of an illustrious family, which, 
in the llth century, was transplanted from Italy to 
Germany, where it became the ruling race of several 
countries. The family still continues iu the two lines 
of Bruuswick — tlie royal in England, und the ducal in 
Germany. » 

Guelfs, n. pl. (Hist.) See GuingLLINES. 


to 1814 they were regularly organized against the 
French, and being favored by the character of the 
country, were successful on many occasions, especially 
ut the commencement of the war, under the Empecinado, 
the Pastor Merino, Mina, and other leaders. Thecountry 
itself suffered from the guerrillas, who revenged politi- 
cal treachery,or even the bare suspicion of it, by fearfnl 
devastations, In the subsequent war in Spain, the 
guerrillus, especially those of the Basque provinces, 
acted a prominent part on the Carlist side. 


Guelph, a town of prov. of Ontario, cap. Wellington 
co., on the river Speed, abt. 87 m. W. by 8. of Goderich ; 
pop. (1871) abt. 7,000. 

Guelph, (Order of,) or Royal Guelphic Or- 


der, „. (Her. The name of a Hanoverian order of 


—pl. (Naut.) Eyes driven into a ship's stern-post, to 
nang the rudder on. (Sometimes written googings, or 
govdgeons.) 

—v.a. To cheat; to swindle; to insnare. (R.) 

€Gu'din, Turoponk. a French marine painter, B. in Paris, 


—a. Applying or pertaining to, or engaged in, warfare car- 
ried on by independent and partisan companies of 
soldiers; as, a guerrilla force. 

Guerrillero, (ger-reel-yd'ro,) n. [Sp., from guerra.] 
A partisan soldier; a guerrilla; an irregular combatant, 


1802, became a pupil of Girodet Trioson, and on leaving 
this artist confined his studies chietly to marine and 
land. e painting, which he practised both in oil and 
water-colors, The picture which secured his fame was 


the Siuvetage des Passagers du Columbus, which was | 


exhibited at the Salon in 1831, and is in the Bordeaux 
Museum. The Coup de Vent dans la Rade d'Alger, iu 
1835, which was still more admired, is iu the Luxem- 
bourg. When Louis Philippe resolved to decorate the 
interior of the palace of Versailles, he selected M. Gudin 
to paint the principal events in the naval history of 
France. The artist worked assiduously at this com- 
mission from 1835 till 1845, during which period he pro- 
duced no less than 63 paintings, chiefly naval actions, 
many of large size. His style was always somewhat 
affected, and his success probably caused him to be neg- 
ligent in details, slovenly in touch, and outré in com- 
position, examples of which faults may be seen in his 
pictures of Scottish scenery, The Banks of the Don, 
Coast - Scenes near Aberdeen, &c., and still more iu his 
L' Incendie du Faubourg du Pera, &c. Mis earlier pic- 
tures of coast-scenery in France and Tolland are con- 
sidered his best. Since 1861, M. Gudin has resided in 
Scotland, 
Gueber, Guebre, Gheber, (geber.) n. [Pers. 
oe an infidel; Turk. gíaour.] A term applied by the 
ohammedan conquerors of Persia to the disciples of 
Zoroaster iu that country. They call themselves“ Be- 
hendies,” i. e., followers of the true faith, and are gen- 
erally known by Europeans as fire-worshippers. Zoroas- 
ter is believed to have flourished in the 6th century, 
B.C. In courseof time the system became very corrupted, 
and King Ardeshir Babekan (A. D. 226) reformed it, col- 
lected the sacred books, and caused thein to be trans- 
lated from the Zend language into the vernacular dia- 
lect of Persia, and built temples for the preservation of 
the sacred fire. Under the Mohammedan invaders in 
the 7th century, they were much persecuted, and most 
of them embraced Islamism. A small remnant, who 
clung to their old faith, were finally allowed to settle 
in one of the most barren parts of the kingdom, They 
now number about 100,000 souls, dwelling chiefly in the 
city of Yezd, and the province of Kerman, They have 
the character of being industrious and virtuous, in com- 
parison with the other Persians, but they are ignorant 
and depressed. A body of the Guebres lett Persia at the 
tame of the invasion and settled in Hindostau. At pres- 
ent they are numerous in Western India, where they 
are called Parsees, from the country of their origin. 
They are honored by Europeans for their estimable | 
qualities, and are the richest and most influential of the | 
native citizens of Bom Their worship became cor- 
rupted with many Hindoo practices, and in 1852 an as- 
sociation was organized for the restoration of the creed 
of Zorouster to its original purity, which has had a con- 
siderable effect. They recognize one God, Ormnzd, in- 
visible and omnipotent, the creator, governor, and pre- 
server of all things. He sprang from primeval light, 
which emanated from à supreme incomprehensible es- 
sence, called Zernane Akerene, or the Eternal. Ormuzd 
created a number of good spirits to act as the medium 
of his bounty to men, and intrusted them each with the 
guardianship of a particular person or object, animate 
or inanimate. The sun is the eye of Ormuzd, and, like 
all the heavenly bodica, is animated with a soul. The 
spirit of the stars have a beneficent influence upon the 
affairs of men, and can reveal the future to those who 
understand their signs; hence astrology has always 
been a favorite subject of study with them, The wor- 
ship of idols is prohibited, but a reverence for fire and 
the sun inculcated, as emblems of deity. To Ormuzd is 
opposed Ahriman, the author of evil. The sacred fire 
which Zoroaster brought from heaven is kept continually 
burning iu holy places, and is fed with choice wood and 
spices, Their funeral ceremonies are very peculiar. 
Fasting and celibacy are considered as displeasing to the 
deity, and polygamy is strictly forbidden, Their priests | 
pass their time in praying, chanting hymns, tending 
the fires on the altars, burning incense, and performing 
certain ceremonies. Prayer, obedience, industry, hon- 
esty, hospitality, and alms, are enjoined, while anger, 
revenge, envy, hatred, and quarrelling, are strictly for- 
bidden. The precepts of this religion are contained in 
the“ Zend Avesta,” or collection of sacred writings which 
Zoroaster received from heaven. The original was lost 


| 


at the time of the invasion, but copies of it were pre- 
served. 


Gueril'la, . 
Guér'in, Pierre Narcisse, a French painter, B. at Paris 


knighthood, founded in 1515, by George IV.of Eugland 
(then Prince Regent). It consists of grand crosses 
(G. C. H.),commanudersyind knight both civil and military. 
ock, in California, A post-oflice of Lake co. 

mon, n. (Zl.) The common name of the genus 
of monkeys Cercopithecus of the Simiad, characterized 
by a moderately prominent muzzle, long tail, and the 
lust of the interior molars with tubercles. The species 
are very numerous, and of great variety of size. They 
live in troops, and commit great havoc in gardens and 
cultivated fields. They are easily tamed. To this genus 
belongs the Diana monkey, Fig. 513. 


Guerci' no, GiovaNNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI, commonly 


called GUERCINO from a cast in his eye, was born at 
Cento, near Bologna, in 1590; he was self-taught. He 
spent some time at Rome, but lived chiefly at Cento, 
until the death of Guido in 1612, when he settled in 
Bologna, where he died rich in 1666, G. was un imitator 
of Caravaggio, and is one of the principal so-called 
Tenebrosi masters, from the great depth and blackness 
of their shadows; but upon his settlement in Bologna he 
modified his manner, endeavoring to bring it nearer to 
that of Guido. 


Guerdon, (gér'don,) n. [Fr.; O. Ger. werd, wurd, price, 


value.) A reward, recompense, or requital, 
“ He finds his guerdon in his lady's smile.” — Sedley. 


—v.a. Toreward with a guerdon ; to make recompense, (n.) 


** We gave a costly bribe to guerdon silence.” — Tennyson. 


Guer'donable, a. Deserving requital or reward. 
Guericke, Orto, (ger'ik-(r,)) a German philosopher, 


who was counsellor to the elector of Brandenburg, and 
burgomaster of Magdeburg. He invented the air-pump 
and weather-glass, and published some treatises on ex- 
perimental philosophy. B. 1602; D. 1686. 
Same as GUERRILLA, q. v. 


in 1774. lle was a scholar of Regnault, and became one 
of the most eminent painters of the classical school. 
Among his most celebrated works are Marcus tus. 
exhibited in 1800; the Emperor pardoning the Insurgents 
at Cairo ; Clytemnestra,Cephalus, and Aurora, Dido, and 
Æneas. G. became professor at the school of Fine Arts, 
baron, and member of the Institute and Legion of 
Honor. Among his scholars were Gericault, Ary 
Scheffer, and Eugene Delacroix, who all distinguished 
themselves as masters in the new Romantic School. D. 
at Rome, director of the French Academy there, in 1833. 


Guer'ite, n. [Fr.] ( Fortif.; A small tower of sand or 


wood, to hold a sentinel. — Craig. 


Guernsey, (garn'say,) a British island, the second in 


size of the Channel Islands, Lat. 49° W to. 40 W N., 
Lon. 29 33’ to 29 AY W., 69 m. S. E. of Start Point, in the 
S. of Devonshire, 46 m. S. W. of Cherbourg, France. It 
has a lofty and abrupt coast, a fertile soil, nnd, espe- 
cially in the low-lands, affords very fine pasturage. The 
inhabitants speak the Norman dialect, and the courts 
still make use of the French language. Pop, 34,000. 


Guernsey, in Ohio, an E.co.; area, abt. 460 sq. m. 


Rivers. Wills, Seneca, and Leatherwood creeks. Surface, 
hilly; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Coal. Cup. Cam- 
bridge. Hy. abt. 35,000. 


Guerre'ro, Vicente, elected president of the United 


Mexican States in 1829, was by birth a Creole. At the 
very commencement of the revolution in Mexico he 
took np arms against the Royalists, and never ceased to 
occupy a prominent position in the affairs of that coun- 
try. On repeated occasions, from 1519 to 1828, General 
G. became the rallying-point of the liberal or popular 
party, the Forkinos, and was repeatedly called into 
active service in his military capacity. Having been 
successful in various contests of tlie aristocratical party, 
he at length, in 1829, was elected to the presidency. The 
expedition of Barradas soon gave employment to the 
new government; and the better to enable the president 
to meet the exigency, he was invested with extraordi- 
nary powers; but after the victory over the Spanish 
troops, and when the invading expedition was destroyed, 
G. evinced an unwillingness to relinquish the dictator- 
ship, which became the pretext of another revolution; 
and Bustamente, the vice-president, assumed the reins 
of government. G., however, was not long idle; in Sep- 
tember, 18:0, he collected a large force at Villadolid, 
and established a form of government in opposition to 
that of Bustamente, and the whole country was agitated 
by troops in arms. But his career was almost run, In 
February, 1531, he was taken and shot. 
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Guess, Grondx, or SEsvoxAH, a half-breed Cherokee 
Indian, inventor of the Cherokee alphabet; B. abt. 1770; 
b. at San Francisco, 1843. 

Guess, (ges.) v. a. [D. gissen, to conjecture; Swed. 
gissa, to divine; Ir. geasaim, to foretell; Ar. kiyas, to 
guess; Hind. gyas, to guess; obs. Heb. kasam, to di- 
vine.] To conjecture; to divine; to form, as an opinion, 
without certain principles or means of knowledge ; to 
suppose; to surmise; to think at random ; to imagine. 

Lou cannot guess who caused your father's death." — Saks. 

—To judge or form, as an opinion from some reasons that 
render a thing probable. 

„One may guess from Plato's writings... that himself had a 
right opinion concerning the true God.” —Stillingflect, 

—To conjecture rightly ; to solve by a correct surmise or 
conclusive opinion ; as, I guessed the drift of his inten- 
tions. — To hit upon by accident. 

(Note. With regard to the popular misuse of the 
word in this country, Webster says, — “It is a gross vul- 
garism to use the word guess, not in its true and specifie 
sense, but simply for think or believe; as, I guess the 
mail has arrived; I guess he is at home. It is equally 
vulgar to use reckon in the same way; as, I recon the 
mail has arrived ; I reckon he is at home.) 

v. n. To conjecture; to judge at random; to surmise ; — 
preceding at, about, of, &c. 

—n. Conjecture; judgment or opinion without any cer- 
tain evidence or grounds. 

“ No man is blest by accident or guess." — Young. 


Guess'nble, a. That may be guessed or conjectured. 

Guess’er, n. One who guesses; one who judges, or 
expresses an opinion without certain knowledge. 

Guess'ingly, adv. By way of conjecture. (n.) 

Guess'ive, a. Conjectural; arrived at by guesses. , 

Guess'-rope, Guest'-rope, n. (Naut) A tow- 
rope; also, a painter, or warping line, for a boat. 

Guess'-work, n. Work performed at hazard, or by 
mere conjecture, 

Guest, (gest,) n. [A. 8. gest, gest, gast; D., Fris., and 
O. Ger. gast; Goth. gasts ; Dan. giest; Swed. gäst; Russ. 
gosty; Magy. gazda ; W. gwestwr.] One whois feasted 
or entertained at the table of another; a visitor; a visi- 
tant; a stranger or friend received intothe house of an- 
other, and treated with hospitality; a lodger, or so- 
journer, at a hotel or boarding-bouse. 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest." —Pope. 
guest -rite. n. Office due a guest. 

Guest'-rope, n. (Naut.) See GUESS-ROPE. 

Guest Station, in Virginia, a post- office of Wise co. 

Guest'-wise, a. In the manner of a guest; pertain- 
ing to a guest. 

Guettar'da, n. [After Dr. Guettard, a French natu- 
ralist.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cinchonaces. 
G. speciosa, a native of the West Indies, is the tree from 
which the beautiful zebra-wood of the cabinet-makers 
is obtained. 

Guifaw’, n. 
horse-laugh. 

Guag’gle, v. n. See GunaLE. 

Guhr, (gür,) n. ILO. Ger.] A name applied in the East 
Indies to a loose, earthy deposit from water, found in 
the clefts of rocks, usually white, but sometimes red or 
yellow from a mixture of clay or ochre. — Worcester. 

Guia, (ghee'a,) a town of Brazil, abt. 30 m. N. N. KE. of 
Purnhiba. 

—A town of Brazil, on the Rio Negro, near the N. frontier. 

Guiac, Guiacum, (gi'ak, gi'à-kum,) n. See GUala- 
CUM. 

Guiana, Guyana, GUAYANA, (gé-d’na,) an extensive 
region of 8. America, embracing in its widest accepta- 
tion all the territory between the rivers Amazon and 
Orinoco, and extending between Lat. 40 S. and 5° 40’ N 
and Lon. 500 and 65? W. By far the greater portion of 
this region (formerly called Spanish and Portuguese 
Guayana) belongs to the Venezuelan and Brazilian ter- 
ritories; and the term Guiana is now generally under- 
stood to refer only to tlie country between Lat. 0? 40^ 
and 8? 40’ N., and Lon. 57° 30’ and 60° W., divided among 
the English, French, and Dutch. 

G.,(Britisu,) the most W. portion of the above territory, 
and the largest, if we include within its limits the en- 
tire territory claimed by the British. The latter extends 
between Lat. 0° 40’ and 8° 40’ N., and between the 57th 
and 6lst degree of W. Lon.; having E. Dutch Guiana, 
from which it is separated by the Corentyn; S. Brazil; 
W. Venezuela; and N. and N.E. the Atlantic. Area. 


A loud, stentorian burst of laughter; a 
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76,000 sq.m. Gen. Desc. An alluvial flat extends inland 
to the foot of a group of low hills, which cross the Es- 
sequibo in Lat. 6° 15°, being continuous with the Sierra 
Imataca in Venezuela, About Lat. 5° a mountain-chain, 
an offset of the Uriuoco range, runs W. to E., rising in 
places to the height of 1,000 ft. above sea-level. About 
& degree farther S. are the Pacaraima Mountains, which 
also run W. and E. Its highest point, Mount Roraima, 
near the W. extremity of the territory, is 7,500 ft. high. 
The Conocou or Canucu chain runuing S.E. connects 

the Pacaraima with the Sierra Acarai, The latter is a 
densely wooded chain of mountains forming the south- 

ern boundary of British G., and the waterslied between 

the basins of the Amazon and Essequibo. The latter 
river and the Corentyu both rise in it. Extensive sa- 
vannas are found between E. of the Berbice River and 

B of the Pacaraima chain, together with swampy tracts 

of country; but with these exceptions the interior is 
mostly covered with bill ranges aud dense forests. Rivers. 
The chief rivers, all having a N. direction, are the Es- 
sequibo, Corentyn, Berbice, and Demerara. From the 
detritus brought down by these streams and deposited |- 
around their mouths, the whole coast is shoaly for 12 or 
15 m. seaward.—Geol., de. The chief rocks are granite, 
porphyry, and various kinds of trap, gneiss, sundstone, 
and colored ochres. Traces of iron are found, but none 
ofthe precious metals have been discovered.—Clim. The 
mean temperature of the year at Georgetown is 81° 2" 
Fahr.. the maximum 909, the minimum 74° on the coast. 
Two wet and two dry seasons constitute the changes of 
the year. Hurricanes are unknown, and gales are un- 
frequent. The climate, generally speaking, with the 
exception of the low and swampy coast-lands, is salu- 
brious.—— Veget. and Prod. The forests abound with trees 
of immense size, including the mera excelsa, zipari or 
green-Juect rf. and many others, yielding the most valuable 
timber. and an abundance of medicinal plants, dyewoods, 
andothers excellent for cabinet-making. Biza orellana 
powa im profusion. That magnificent specimen of the 
, American flora, the Victoria Regia, was discovered by 
Sir R. Scao mburgk, on the banks of the Berbice.—Zoól. 
The Juggtizar, puma, peccary. wild hog, tapir, and many 
kinds of 1er, abound iu British G. The sea-cow is met 
with im tae larger rivers, which are also inhabited by 
the cay rxazaa, guana, and alligator. There are several 
kinds of à zaa rneuse, but generally inactive, serpents, Tur- 
tles ure plentiful, and the rivers teem with th Agrie 
dc. The Staples of British G. are sugar, coffee, and cot- 
ton; am o sa tlie minor products are rice, maize, Indian 
millet, COC, vanilla, tobacco, and cinnamon. The su- 
vannas est. ween the Berbice and the Demerara occupy 
upwards ©f 3,000 square m., are clothed with nutritious 


grasses, plentifully irrigated, interspersed with shady 
woods, A1 feed large herds of wild cattle and horses. 
Com. The exports from British G. during the year 1879 


amounted to $12,537,855; the value of imports was 
$11,149,5 440 ; very nearly the whole of the exports are 
sent to Ge rest Britain and her N. American and West In- 
dian col am Fes, The trade with the United States, for the 
year 18€ 7, grave the following figures: Total value of 
exports t tne U. States, $574,125; imports from the U. 
8. $1,7 22,7 27.—Dutch and English measures, and Span- 
ish, Dutch, and English money are in use.—Gurt. d Fi- 
vance. The executive adininistration i$ controlled by an 
English gz« » x- ernor, assisted hy a legislative assembly, or 
"college of electors,” appoiuted by the colonists. The 
criminal Lze-w is the same as that of Great Britain, but 
civil cases are, in general, ruled by the Romau-Dutch 
hw. The mnilitary force is merely nominal. The total 
public revenue in 1879 gave a return of $2,025,460, 
aginst An expenditure of $2,089,975; blie debt, 
$1.617 8420 _—_ pz, igion, dc. All shades of religious belief 
are ali ed the fullest exercise.— Chief towns.. George- 
nn (the cap), and New Ansterdam.— Pop. 155,026.— 
1 Mos CTO Eling to some, Columbus discovered Guiana 
T D > thers give that honor to Vasco Nnñez in 1504, 
li . d tch, who were its first European settlers, estab- 
M. dn themselves in 1580, and the English in 1630, 
poesis ^f Guiana, however, remained in the hands of the 
eden tàll 1796, when Demerara and Esseqnibo sur- 
ier ed. to the English. They were restored to the Ba- 
the 101 Le Pnblic in 1802; and retaken by the British in 
called Ring ear; since which period the territory 
Dutch G ritish G. has belonged to that power that called 
of the n inna was given up to Holland at the conclusion 
G war. See Bennett's British Guiana (Lond. 1879). 
ad Deren.) ThiMerritory is intermediate, both in size 
exten tion, between British and French Guiana. It 
$9. between N. Lat. 2° and 6°, and W. Lon. 53? and 
the Maing E. French G., from which it is separated by 
it fro arony; S. Brazil; W. the Corentyn, which divides 
N. to = British Guiana; and N. the Atlantic. Length, 
c2 72250 m.; average breadth, about 155 m. Arra. 
38,500 sq. miles. Desc. The physical geography, 
**. and productions of Dutch G. are pretty much 
directi me as British Guiana. All the rivers have a N. 
the Ges >z? 5 the chief is the Surinam, which runs through 
after — of the country, and falls into the Atlantic 
N. por Course of nearly 300 m. It gives its name to the 
ships ron of the territory, and is navigable for large 
bout abont four leagues from the coast.—Com., de. 
duce 0 ships are employed in the transport of the pro- 
and athe colony to Europe. Sugar is the chief staple, 
port ut 25,000,000 Ibs. are produced annually ; the ex- 
year 9f coffee may be estimated at about 4,000,000 Ibs, a 
grow, Cocon, cotton, rice, cassava, and yams are also 
of vari in considerable quantities ; and plentiful supplies 
inet Ous descriptions of timber, and of woods for cab- 
Work, with gums, balsams, and other drugs, are 
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are also imported from the U States, to which the ex-|Guibarra, ( ghz-bor'ra,) a river of Ireland, enters the 


ports are syrup and rum. The gold-digzings of Suri- 
nan are attracting great attention since 1875, when a 
rich anriferons district was found among the Maro- 
wijne mountains. Government, dc. The government is 
vested in a governor-general and a high-council. Cap. 
Paramaribo. Pup. 50,341, exclusive of Indians and Ma- 
roons. The latter, living in the interior, are the descend- 
ants of runaway negroes, and were very troublesonie 
during the past cent.; they liave now, however, adopted 
comparatively settled habits, and receive aunual pres- 
ents of arms, &c., frum the Dutch govt., the territory 
they occupy forming a kind of military frontier to the 
colony. 

G., (FRENCH.) This, which is the most E. and smallest 
division of Guiana, lies between 2° and 6? N. Lat., and 
51142? and 5414? W. Lon., having E. and S. Brazil, W. 
Dutch Guiana, and N. und N.E. the Atlantic. Length, 
N. to S., 250 m.; breadth varying from 100 to 190 miles. 
Area, 27,560 sq. m. Deso. The coast plaiu (basses terres) 
is an alluvial tract of extreme fertility. The uplunds 
(terres hautes) are also very fertile, with a mixed argil- 
laceons and ferruginous soil. The mountain chains run 
E. and W.: they are almost wholly granite, and in the 
ceutre of the colony rise from 1,600 to 2,100 feet above 
sen-level. Few countries are more abundantly watered. 
There are upwards of 20 rivers of considerable size, all 
of which have a N. course, and in the rainy season in-| 
undate the low country to a great extent, but are then 
innavigable from their great rapidity. The coasts are 
low, and, except at the river mouths, ships cannot ap- 
proach the shore. There is only one roadstead, that of 
Cayenne, where vessels can ride in security. Several 
small rocky or wooded islands fringe the const, among 
which is Cayenne, at the mouth of the Ozapoh, on which 
the cap. is built. Clim. The climate resembles that of 
British Guiana, but the coust-lunds appear to be less un- 
healthy. Agric., Prod., de. About 50 or 60 m. from the 
coast, the country begins to be covered with vast forests. 
The lowlands are in great part nncleared, and covered 
with underwood. The cultivated landa are chiefly given 
up to the growth of sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa, and spices. 
‘The sugar-cane was introduced by the earliest colonists; 
it is grown only on the low lands. Cotton, cocoa, an- 
notto, aud vanilla are indigenous, Indigo uud tobacco 
(both of inferior quality), manioc, rice, &c., are grown. 
Great interest now attaches to tlie gold of French G. 


Fig. 1211.— VANILLA PLANIFOLIA. 
The first ^ placer" was discovered and opened in 1819, 
&ud almost us soon abandoned. Since 1876, however, 
the yield of gold was ubout 4,800 oz. per montli, and in 
1519-80 extraordinary rich deposits of gold have been 
found, which promise, or threaten, to modify the life 
of the colony. Govt. French Guiana is divided into 
two districts—Cayenne and Sinnamary. The adminis- 
tration is vested in a governor, assisted by a privy coun- 
cil and a colonial council. Cayenne, the seat of govt. 
is the ouly town worth notice, Slavery was abolished! 
in this colony in 1848, and in 1851 the French govt. 
made it their chief penal settlement. Pop. in 1866, 
25,174. Hist. French G. was colonized early in the 17th 
cent. Some French adventurers first settled at Cayenne! 
in 1604; and with only a few short interruptions from 
the Dutch and English, the French beld that station 
and the rest of the colony till 1809; it was then taken 
possession of by the English and Portuguese, and held 
by the latter till 1815, when, in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Paris, it was restored to France. See CAYENNE. 


8 cared from theinterior. Provisions. arms, and manu- 
ured goods are imported from Holland; provisiens 
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Guianeco, (ghec-a-na'ko,) a group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Patagonia. 
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Guid'ance, n. 
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Atlantic Ocean on the N.W. coast of Donegal. 


Guicciardini, FnriNCISCO, ( go-ertch-c-ar-dé'ne,) an 


Italian historian, B. at Florence, in 1482. He was bred to 
the law and appointed professor of jurisprudence in his 
nativecity. Politics, however, occupied the rest of his life. 
In 1512 he was sent ambassador, on tlie part of the re- 
public, to the Spanish court at Bruges, —for his services 
in which mission he was received with great honor hy 
his countrymen ; aud Leo X. constituted him advocate 
of the Consistory. In 1518 he was made governor of 
Modena and Reggio, and next of Parma, where he 
drove out the French, and confirmed the inhabitants in 
their obedience. He wus afterwards reappointed to the 
government of Modena and the presidency of the Ru- 
magna; and in 1530 was made governor of Bologna, 
where he assisted at the coronation of Charles V. Guic- 
ciardini took a leading part in the political changes at 
Florence, which led to the restoration of the despotism 
of the Medici; was a member of the commission of 
Twelve, and secured tlie appointment of Cosmo I. in 
1537. After a life of great activity, he retired to his 
villa, and began his great work on the History of 
Haly during my Own Time, which he had nearly com- 
pleted at the time of his death, in 1540. He was a man 
of great gravity of temper and demeanor, and displayed 
much political sagacity und love of justice. He is the 
greatest of the Italian historians, and writes with the 
immense advantage of having been a principal actor in 
the scenes he describes. 


Guidable, (gid'a-bl,) a. Susceptible of being guided. 
Guidage, ( gid'aj,) n. 


The reward given to a guide for 
services rendered. (R.) — Guidance; conduct; direction. 
Act of guiding; direction; govern- 
ment; a leading. 

“A prince ought not to be under the guidance of faction.” Swift. 


Guide, ( gid,) v. a. Fr. guider; It. guidare; Sp. guiar, 


akin to Ger. weisen, to show, to direct, to lend.) To 
lead or direct in u path or way; to conduct in a course 
or direction; to pilot; as, to guide a traveller. 

* Law guides the planets in their course," -S. Rogers. 


—To direct; to order; to influence; to give direction ; to 


instruct and control; to regulate and manage; to super- 


intend. 
Nothing but the interest of this world guides men.“ Kettlewell. 


[Fr.] A person who leads, instructs, or directs an- 
other in his way, path, or course; a conductor; a pilot. 
— One who directs or influences another in his conduct 
or course in life; a regulator; a director; an adviser. 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend.” — Pope. 
(Mus.) The leading part in a canon or fugue. 


Guide'-bars, Guide’-blocks, npl. ( Mach.) Pieces 


of metal with parallel sides, fitted on the ends of tlie 
cross-head of a steum-engine, to slide in grooves in the 
side-franies, and keep the motion of the piston-rod in u 
direct line. 


Guide'less, a. Without a guide; as, a “ guideless king- 
dom Dryden, 
Guide'-post, n. A finger-post at the corner-fork of 


a cross road, to guide travellers on their right way. 


Guido d'Arrezzo, (gé-do-da-rrt’z0,) or Aretino, 


(Gurpo,) was B. abt. 995. He was brought up in a mou- 
ustery of the Benedictine order, where he applied him- 
self to the study of music, and being dissatisfled with 
the system of notation then in use, devised a new one. 
He had the honor of explaining his iuvention to the 
pope, John XIX. He introduced the use of the lines 
and spaces, and of the syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
and left several works on his art. 


Guidon,(g?don,) n. [Fr.] (Mil. The standard borne 


by regiments of light cavalry; it is broad at one end, 
nearly pointed at the other, and usually made of silk. 


Guido Re'ni, usually called Guido, a celebrated 


Italian painter, B. near Bologna, 1575. He was first a 
pupil of Denis Calvart, afterwards of the Caracci, and nc- 
companied Annibale Caracci to Rome, where lie studied 
the works of Rafaelle and Caravaggio. After 20 years’ 
residence at Rome he settled, about 1622, at Bologna, 
obtained full employment at high prices, and founded a 
school. He painted first in the manner of Caravaggio, 
the bold naturalist, but afterwards adopted a style re- 
markable for its softness and gracé and ultimately ita 
sentimentality. He indulged in gambling, and though 
he had long a large income, lie died in debt. He painted 
a large number of inferior pictures for dealers for mere 
bread. His Phæbus and the Hours preceded by Aurora, 
in the Rospiglioso Palace, is by some considered his finest 
performance. Among his other works are the Crucifixion 


of St. Peter, a magnificent work, in the Vatican; Corona- " 


tion of the Virgin, at Bologna; the Ecce Homo, (Fig. 901,) 
in the Dresden Gallery; Assumption of the Virgin, at 
Munich ; and the famous portrait of Beatrice Cenct, (Fig. 
549,) one of the most interesting paintings in Rome. He 
painted numerous Magdalens. D. at Bologna, 1612. 


Guienne, (ghé-én',) an ancient prov. of France, compre- 


hending the territory now formed by the depts. of 
Gironde, Lot, Dordogne, Aveyron, and portions of Tarn- 
et-Garonne. and Lot-et-Garonne, and comprising with 
Gascony what was originally the country of Aquitaine, 
of which name G. is a corruption. G. passed into the 

ion of the English in 1152. The Freuch seized it 
n 1294, and it was frequently contested until it came 
into the possession of France in 1453. 

Guijar, or Guixar, (g/é-har’,) a lake of Central 
America, in San Salvador, receives the Mitlan, and dis- 
charges its surplus waters into the Pacific by the Lem- 
pa River. It is abt. 60 m. in circumference, nnd has a 
large island in the middle containing the ruins of an 
ancient town. 


Guild. (gild,) n. [A. S. geld, gield, gild, or gyld, from 
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glidan, to pay, because each member was to pay some- 


thing towards the support and charge of the company.] Guil'ford, in Missouri, a post-villuge of Nodaway co., 


A society or body of individuals associated together for 
carrying on commerce, or some particular trade or busi- 
ness. There existed at Kome various fraternities of trades- 
men, which bore a considerable resemblance to our mod- 
ern G., and were permitted to regulate their affairs by 
their own laws; but it is usual to trace the origin of G. to 
the Middle Ages. Mechanical industry would never have 
flourished under the feudal system, had it not been for the 
unions formed among the workmen and merchants them- 
selves. When the advantages of these associations became 
known and felt,they rapidly increased,and in the struggle 
between the citizens and nobility,the principal resistance 
against the latter was made by the G. or corporations. As 
soon as the citizens acquired an influence in the admin- 
istration, the guilds became the basis of the municipal 
constitutions, and every one who wished to participate 
in the muuicipal government was obliged to become a 
member of a G. Hence we so often fiud distinguished 
individuals belonging to a class of mechanics of whose 
occupation they probably did not know anything. G. 
introduced the democratic element into society, and in 
their progress became the bulwarks of the citizen's 
liberty, an the depositaries of much political power. By 
the close of the 12th cent., merchants’ G. were genoral 
throughout the cities of Europe. The Drapers' Company 
of Hamburg dates from 1155, and that of the Shoe- 
makers of Magdeburg from 1157. With the increase of 
their wealth and strength, the G. either purchased or 
extorted from their rulers privilezes, which, once ob- 
tained, they were careful never to give up.. By the 13th 
cent. they had acquired considerable power, and in two 
successive ages they counterbalanced the power of the 
nobles. By degrees, they themselves grew into intoler- 
able aristocracies, especinlly in Germany, where their 
exactions had to be curbed by the laws of the empire. 
G. were abolished in Prussia in 1810; but the want of 
such associations having since been felt, laws were en- 
acted in 1840 to favor their re-establishment. — In 
France, they were suppressed in 1776, but soon re-estab- 
lished, and not finally abolished till 1791. In England 
and Scotland, the exclusive privileges of the guildry 
companies have now been abolished. 

Guil'der, ». (Du. and Ger. gulden.] A Dutch silver 
coin, whose value is a little more than 40 cents; — writ- 
ten also güder. 

Guilderland, in New York, n post-township of Al- 


bany co.; pop. abt. 3,245. 

Guilderland Centre, in New York, a post-office 
of Albany co. 

Guilderland Station, iu New Fork, a post-office 
of Albany co. 

Guildford, (gil'ford.) à town of England, co. Surrey, 
on the Wey (to this point navigable for barges), 18 m. 
S. W. of London; pop. 1,900. 

Guild'ford, in Minnesota, a post-village of Freeborn 
co, abt. 5 m. W. of Austin. 

Guildhall, n. An important public building of the 
city of London, the seat of the municipal government, 
and the place of its civic meetings. Various courts are 
held here; and here, every 9th of November, the new 
lord mayor for the coming year gives a grand public 
dinner, at which her Majesty's ministers and the great 
law-officers of the Crown are invariably present. This 
building was commenced in 1411, by contributions of 
several companies called guilds, aided by liberal dona- 
tions from many private individuals. Of the original G. 
little now remains but the stone and mortar of the walls, 
it having suffered severely by the great fire of 1666, It 
was patched up by Wren, and again in the last century 
by Dance, who, in 1789, erected the present intensely 
barbarous front. 

Guildhall, in Vermont, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Essex co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 60 m. 
N.E of Montpelier; pop. of township abt. 700. 


Guild'hall Falls, in Vermont, a village of Guildhall |* 


township, Essex co. 

Guile, (id,) n. [O. Fr. guille; allied to wile, q. v.] Wile; 
subtlety; craft; cunning; artifice; deceit; duplicity ; — 
commonly in a bad sense. 

Deep. hollow, greacherous, and full of guile. — Shaks. 

—v. a. To cloak or conceal with craftiness or artifice.— 
To cajole; to delude; to deceive. 

Guile’fal, a. Full of guile; cunning; crafty; artful; 
wily; deceitful; insidious; subtle; fraudulent; treach- 
erous. 

** By guileful fair words peace may be obtained." — Shaks. 
Guile fully, adv. Artfully; insidiously ; treacherously. 
Guile'fulness, n. Quality of being guileful; deceit; 

secret treachery; tricky cunning. 

Guile'less, a. Free from guile or deceit; frank; sin- 
cere; open; honest; as, a guileless heart. 

Guile’lessly, adv. In a guileless manner. 

Guile'lessness, n. Quality of being guileless; open- 
hess; simplicity; freedom from deceit or cunning. 

Guil'fo in Connecticut, a post-borough and township 
of New Haven co., on Long Island Sound, abt. 16 m. E. 
by S. of New Haven, It contains the birthplace of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, our eminent American poet. Pop. of 
township, abt. 3,500, 

Guilford, in Hlinois, ^ village of Calhoun co., on the 
Illinois River, abt. 90 m. S.W. of Springfield. 

—A post-township of Jo Daviess co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

—A township of Winnebago co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Guilford, in Indiana, a post-village of Dearborn co., 
between Indianapolis and Lawrenceburg. 

—A township of Hendricks co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Guilford, in Jowa, a township of Monroe co.; pop. 806. 

Guilford, in Maine, a post-township of Piscataquis co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000 
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Guil'ford, in Michigan and Minnesota. See GILFORD. 


abt. 32 m. N. by E. of St. Joseph. 

Guil ford, in N. Curolina, a N.W. central co.; area, 
ubt. 600 sq.m. Rivers. Deep and Haw rivers, besides 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile. Cup. Greensborough. 

Guilford, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Chenango co., abt. 100 m. W. by S. of Albany; pop. 
of township abt. 5,000. 

Guil'ford, in Ohio, u village of Columbiana co., abt. 70 
m. S. E. of Cleveland. 

—A post-township of Medina co.; pop. abt. 2, 

Guilford, in Pennsylvania, a township of Franklin 
co.; pop. ubt. 3,800, 

Guil'ford, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Windham co., abt. 130 m. S. of Montpelier; pop. of 
township abt. 1,550. 

Guilford, in Virginia, a post-office of Accomac co. 

Guilford Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Chenango co., abt. 100 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Guil'ford Centre, iv Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
ham co., abt. 120 m. S. of Montpelier. 

Guil'ford Court-House, iu N. Carolina, a village 
of Guilford co., about 5 m. from Greensborough, memo- 
rable for a battle fought, March 15, 1781, between the 
Americans under Gen. Greene, and the British under 
Lord Cornwallis. The British were about 2,400 strong, 
and consisted chiefly of veteran soldiers. The American 
force numbered about 4,400, of which only about 1,500 
were regular troops; the rest, mainly composed of raw 
militia, fled at the first onset, and Greene, after an heroic 
resistance, ordered a retreat. The loss of the British 
was over 600 men, including many officers; that of the, 
Americans, 1,128 killed, wounded, and missing. Thongh 
victorious, Cornwallis was so much crippled that he re-| 
treated on the 18th, with the Americans in hot pursuit; 
and Mr. Fox is said to have exclaimed, when the battle 
was mentioned in the English House of Commons, that 
* another such victory would ruin the British army." 

Guilford Station, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Loudon co., abt. 11 m. S. E. of Leesburg. 

Guillemet’, n. [Fr., from the name of the inventor.] 
(Typog.) A term sometimes applied to quotation-marks 
or points; thus ((...) (“. . . ). 

Guillemot, (gil-le-mót',) n. (Zoól.) See UnIxx. 

Guil'levat, n. [From Fr. guiller, to ferment.] A vat 
for fermenting liquors. 

Guilloche, (gil-ldsh’,) n. [From the inventor Guillot.) 
(Arch.) An ornument composed of two (Fig. 1212) or 
more carved fillets, which by repetition form a continued 
series. 


Fig. 1212. — aUILLOCHE. 


Guillotine, (gil-lo-teen') n. An instrument used in 

France, for infliction of capital punishment by decapita- 

tion; so called from Joseph Ignace Guillotin, by whom 

it was introduced into that country. This person was 
born at Saintes, and became a physician at Paris, where 
he obtained a certain celebrity, in the early period of 
the Revolution, by the strong part which he took in 
favor of the rights of the Tiers-Etut. He was in con- 
sequence elected a deputy to the National Assembly. 
When that body was occupied in its long discussions 
relative to the reform of the penal code, in 1790, Guillo- 
tin proposed the adoption of decapitation, up to that 
time used only for nobles, as the only method of capital 
punishment. From sentiments of humanity, he recom- 
mended the employment of a machine which had been 
long known in Italy under the name of mannaja, and 
in Scotland under the name of maiden. The Assembly 
approved the idea, and the machine was adopted, to 
which the Parisians have given the name of Guillotine, 
and of which Guillotin is most erroneously supposed 
to have been the inventor. It consists of two upright 
pieces of wood, fixed in a horizontal frame; a sharp 
blade of steel moves up and down, by means of a pulley 
in grooves in the two uprights; the edge is oblique, in- 
stead of horizontal. The criminal is laid on his face, 
his neck immediately under the blade, which severs it 
at a blow from his body. It is equally a vulgar error 
that Guillotin perished by the instrument which bears 
his name. He was imprisoned during the Reign of 

Terror, but released at the revolution of July, 1794, and 

D. in 1814, à 

Guillotine’, v. a. To decapitate by means of the 
guillotine. 

Guilt. n. [A. S. gylt, from gyldan, to pay, to restore.] 
Tle fine or mulct paid for nn offence; hence also, by 
implication, the offence itself; as, the guilt of an offence, 
the guilt of poverty. 

“I know not, I ask not if guilt 's in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art." — Moere. 

—That state of a moral agent which results from his 
actual commission of a crime or offence, knowing it to 
be a violation of law; criminality in a civil or political 
sense. 

Guil'tily, adv. Without innocence ; without clearness 
of conscience. 

Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake." —Shaks. 
Guilt/less,a. Free from crime or offence: innocent. 
Guilt'lessly, adv. Without guilt; innocently. 
Guilt/lessness, n. The quality or state of being 

guiltless, 

Guil'ty. a. [A. S. gyltig.] Justly charged with an 
offence ; not innocent. 
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Crim. Law.) See VERDICT. 

Guimaraens, (=- mar- ung,) an inland town of Portn- 
gal, on the Ave, prov. of Minho, 25 m. N.E. of Oporto. 
Manuf. Cutlery, table-linen, and toys. Pop. 7,100. 

Guimaraens, (ghé-ma-rá'ens,) a town of Brazil, on 
the Bay of Cuma, abt. 45 m. N.W. of Maranhão; zop. 
abt. 2,500. — A villageof Brazil, prov. Mutto-Grosso, alt. 
40 m. N.E. of Cuyaba. 

Guinea, (ghin'ny,) n. [So called from its being struck 
out of African gold brought from the coast of Guinea.) A 
gold coin of Great Britain, of the value of 21s. sterling, 
or $4.88. It was first coined in the reign of James I., 
and was superseded by the sovereign in 1817. Though 
the coin has ceased to be current. the name is still used 
to designate a sum of twenty-one shillings; and it is 
customary to reckon professional fees, voluntary sub- 
scriptions,&c.,in guineas,which is supposed to raise them 
above mere pounds, shillings, and pence transactions. 

Guin’ea, a name of uncertain orizin, applied by Euro- 
pean geographers to designate a portion of the W. coast 
of Africa, The older geographers apply it to the line 
of coast from the mouth of the Gambia to that of the 
Quorra; whereas the more modern authors extend its 
limits from Cape Vergn, Lat. 10° 30’ N., to the month of 
Nourse River, Lat. 179 S., and all the district S of Cape 
Lopez, Lat. 5? S., namely, Congo, Angola, nnd Benguela, 
by the name of 8. Guinea; while under N. Guinea, or 
Guinea Proper, are comprehended Sierra Leme, the 
Grain Coast (including Liberia), the Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast (including Ashantee), the Slave Coast (includ- 
ing Dahomey), Benin, Biafra, Ae. The description of 
this extensive line of coast will be found chiefly under 
the heads of the countries above printed in italics. 

Guin’ea-corn, n. (Bot) See Horcus. 

Guin'en-fowl, GuiNgA-HEN, or PINTADO, n. (Zoól.) A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, the genus Numida of Lin- 
neus, family Piasianide, natives of Africa and its adja- 
cent islands; their manners are similar to those of the 
domestic poultry, and their food the same, The common 
G.-F., Numida meleagris (Fig. 1213), is bigger than a 
large cock; the head is bare of feathers, and covered 
with a naked bluish skin; on the top is a callous coni- 
cal protuberance; and on each side of the upper mandi- 
ble, at the base, hangs a loose wattle, which in the 
female is red, and in the male bluish ; the upper part of 
the neck is almost naked, being very thinly furnished 
with a few straggling hairy feathers: the skin is of a 
bluish ash; the lower part of the neck is covered with 
feathers of n purple hue: but the general color of the 
plumageis dark bluish-gray, sprinkled with round white 
spots of different sizes, over the whole of the feathers, the 
breast only excepted, which is of a uniform gray blue; 
the greater quills are white; and the rest are similar to 
the upper parts of the plumage, spotted and longitudi- 


Fig. 1213. — GUINEA-FOWL, or PINTADO. 
(Numida meleagris.) 


nally barred with white. Its wings are short, and the 
tail pendulous, or pointing downwards. This bird is now 
common in our pouliry yards, but from the circumstance 
of the young ones being difficult to rear, they are not 
bred in numbers at all equal to those of the domestic 


poultry. The female lays many eggs in a season, which 
she frequently secretes till she has produced her young 
brood. The egg is smaller than that of the common 
hen, and of a ruunder shape; in color reddish-white, 
obscurely freckled with a darker color ; and is delicious 
eating. The G.-F. is a restless und clamorous bird; its 
voice, harsh and unpleasant, is compared by Latham to 
a door turning upon its rusty hinges, or to an ungreased 
axle-tree. During the night it perches on high places, 
and if disturbed, alarms everything within hearing by 
its unceasing cry. lt scrapes in the ground like the 
hen, and delights in rolling in the dust to free itself from 
insects. In a wild state these birds associate in flocks, 
giving the preference to marshy places, where they sub- 
sist almost wholly on insects, worms, and eceds. They 
formed a part of the Roman banquets; and they are 
greatly esteemed by many persons, who consider their 
flavor to resemble that of the pheasant. 

Guin'en. (Gulf of.) formed by the Atlantic on the 
coast of New Guinea, between Lat. 6? 20 and 1? S, Lon. 
19 30’ W. and 109 E. 

Guinea, (New.) See Paros. 

Guin'ea-pig. n. (Zoól. The common name of the 
genus Cavia, family Hystricide. The common G. P., 
€. cobaia, is indigenous to S. America, but ia now fonnd 
domesticated in all parts of the world. This little rodent 
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animal has ears large and broad, the upper lip divided 
in two, the hair or fur erect, and somewhat resembliug 
that of a pig( whence its name). The color of this small 
rodent animal is generally white, with black spots, 
although this is somewhat variegated by orange blotches 
onthecoat. It has five toes on the fore legs, and three 
on the hind ones, and is utterly destitute of any can- 
dal appendage. In their habits G. P. are extremely 
neat, as they are constantly seen smoothing and arrang- 
ing the hair which forms the outer tegument of their 
coat. Their general voice is a grunt or feeble squeal, 
which renders them even more analoguus to the pig, to 
which they are so often likened. The G. P. in its wild 
state inhabits dry sandy places, and its flesh is esteemed 
a great dainty by the natives of 8. America, 

Guin‘ea-worm, n. (Z t.) See FILARIA. 

Gaines, e, es,) a town of Cuba, W. Indies, near 
Broa Bay, abt. 40 m. S. S. E. of Havana. 

Guingamp, (odd. a town of France, dept. Côtes- 

du-Nord, on the Trieux ; pop. 6,748. 
Guipure, (ghé'pure.) n. A kind of gimp. 
—An Wonitation of ancient lace, less expensive, as durable, 
and equally beautiful with the article which it represents. 
Gaipuscoa, Guipuzcoa, (gcc-poos'ko-a,) the 
smallest, but the most densely peopled of the BASQUE 
PROVINCES, 7. v. 

Gairia, (ghre'ré-a,) a gen- port town of Venezuela, on the 
Gulf of Paria. abt. 135 m. K. of Cumana. 

Guis« zum, Rosznr, (gés'kar,) duke of Apulia, one of 
the most célebrated of the Norinan adventurers in Italy. 
joined his brothers there about 1053, and ín the follow- 
ing yer, with his brother Humphrey, defexted and took 

risorner Pope Leo IX. at the battle of Civitella. At the 

ead of æ small band he penetrated into Calabria, his 
aim pillage, his means force or knavery. On the death 
of Hi: rix grlarey, in 1057, Robert was accepted as the leader 
of his countrymen, completed the conquest of Apulia, 
and ot» tained from Pope Nicholas II. the title of duke of 
Apulia and Calabria. He was joined in 1060 by his 
younger brother Roger, with whom he quarrelled, but 

Boon rxxzu«le peace, Calabria being divided between them. 

He made himself master of Tarentum and Otranto, and 

took Bari in 1071 after n siege of four vears. He assisted 

Roger at the siege of Palermo, of which he retained the 

|Overeri zz v2 ty, giving the rest of Sicily to his brother. In 

1074 he wras excommunicated by Pope Gregory VII. and 

n four yenrs later; but in 1080 he was reconciled, | 
and dich Ramage to the pope for his duchies. In the 
follow i và æ year he engaged in war with the emperor of 
the Bast. and at the same time his subjects revolted. 

He ret razred and quickly suppressed the revolt. In 108+ 

Gregory WIL, then besieged in Sant’ Angelo by the Em- 

ror EK «e»xary IV., called Robert to his aid. The emperor 
id not werzait to encounter him, but Rome was, neverthe- 
less, pi 11 za. zzed and partly burnt by the army of Normans 
and ares. He was continuing successfully the war 

with tEwe» Greeks, when he D. at Cephalonia in 1085. 

Robert, t» his first wife, was father of Bohemond, prince 

of Antioe Ia. One of his daughters was married to Con- 

stantizaes  EKncas, son of the Emperor Michael; another to 
ason Of A zzo, marquis of Este; und a third to Raymond 
II, coxa ra t. of Barcelona. 

Guise, c és.) The name of an illustrious French family, 
the fox neter of which was Claude, son of René II., duke 
of Lori «i rae, who obtained letters of naturalization from 
Lonis XII. in 1506, distinguished himself at the battle 
of Muri gc wa cano 1515, was created duke of Guise in Picardie 
by Francois I. in 1527, and D. 1550. The duke of Guise 
having rrazarried into the royal family, one of his daugh- 
tern esp saxsed James V. of Scotland, and became the 
mother ef Mary Stuart. His eldest son, FRANÇOIS, who 


Fig. 1214. — FRANÇOIS, DUKE DE Guise (1550). 
*'eded to the dnkedom, was one of the most remark- 
© Men of the nge, and was king of France in all but 


tuce 
abl 


1563. The son and successor of the latter, HENRI 


o © name, He was the chief of the Catholic “ League,” 
Nen to Condé and the Huguenots, and was assussi- 
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Dure or Guise, B. 1550, inherited the power and ambi- 
tion of his father, and was one of the chief actors in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Ile was assassinated by 
order of the king, 1558. The brother of François, and 
uncle of Henri duke of Guise, generally kuown as the 
CARDINAL oF LORRAINE, was the minister of Francois 1I. 
nnd Charles IX., and like the other members of his 
family, an implacable persecutor of the Huguenots, 
flourished 1525-1574.  CHaRLES, the fourth duke of 
Guise, eldest son of Henry the third duke, und Cathe- 
rine of Cléves, became one of the chiefs of the League | 
three years after the death of his father, and was gov. 
of Provence, 1571-1640. HENRI or Lonrarne, the fifth | 
duke, who became generalissimo of the Neapolitan in- 
surgeuts in the revolt against Spain, and afterwards 
grand-chamberlain of France, was n. 1614, and D. 1664. | 
The sixth duke of Guise, known also us Lours JOSEPH OF 
LoRRAINE, and prince de Joinville, a military officer under 
Louis XIV., flourished 1650-1671. The last of this honse 
was a posthamous son of the latter, who b. about four 
years afterwards. 

Guise, (gise,) n. [Fr., allied to A.S. wisa ; Ger. weise, a 
manner.) External appearance; dress; garb; mien.— 
Practice ; custom, 

“I have drank wine past my usual guise." — Chapman. 

Guis'er, n. A mummer, or person who goes about at 
Christmas singing the carols appropriate to the season, 

Guitar, (g-tar’,) n. [8p. guitarra; Fr. guitare; Lat. 
citharu.] (Mus.) A stringed instrument somewhat 
similar to the lute, formerly much esteemed ns an ac- 
compsniment to the human voice, nnd especially used 
in Spain, where it probably originated. "The guitar is 
of a somewhat oval form, having a neck similar to that 
of the violin. The strings—six in number—are stretched 
from the head to the lower end, passing over the sound- 
ing-hole and bridge. The three first, E, B, and G, are, 
like the gut strings of the violin, called the treble; and 
the other three, which are of gut or silk, and wound 
with silver wire, constitute the bass. All the strings 
are tuned by fourths, except the third, which is tuned 
one-third below the second. The greatest virtuosi of 

the pies were Guiliani, Sor, Zoechi, Stof, and Ho- 

retzsky. 

Guitivis, (ghe-te-vé2s.) or Santa CRUZ De MAYO, a sea- 
port town of the Mexican Coufederation, abt, 120 m. 
S. E. of Guaymas. 

Guittard, in Kansas, a township of Marshall co.; pop. 
about 280. 

Guizot, (g&:0, Fraxgos PIERRE GUILLAUME, a distin- | 
guished French statestunn and historian, B. 1787, is the 
son of an udvocate at Nimes, who perished on the scaf- 
fold during the Revolution. G. was educated at Geneva, 
and at the age of 12 made himself master of the learned 
languages, German having become to hiin a second 
mother-tongue, and English and Italian completely fa- 
miliar. He left Geneva in 1805, aud after a short so- 
journ in Languedoc, proceeded to Paris, with a view of 
being called to the bar—an intention which he does 
not seem to have earnestly prosecuted. In 1809, M. 
Guizot published his first regular work, an edition of 
Gerard'á French Synonyms, with a dissertation on the 
language. His Lires of the French Poets, a translation | 
of Gibbon's “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
The State of the Pine Arts in France, Annals of Educa- 
tion, and other works followed. In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Modern History in the Sorbonne. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the exalted idea of the tal- 
ents of Guizot which prevailed amoug the old aristoc- 
racy of France made it easy for him to obtain impor- 
tant posts under the twofold restoration of the Bour- 
bons. He was successively Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of the Interior and that of Justice, and Direc- 
tor-General of the Administration for settling claims of 
indemnity. He belonged to the Liberal school under 
the restoration, and lust power alung with his colleagues, 
MM. De Cazes, Royer-Collard, and Camille de Jourdan, 
when the assassination of the Duc de Berri, in 1819, 
turned the scale in favor of the counter-revolutionary 
purty. The severe measures of M. Villele's administra- | 
tion called forth vigorous protests in the form of politi- 
cal pamphlets from Guizot. which created a great sensa- 
tion ut the time, and their anthor was suspended in 1825 
from his professorship. In his retirement be renewed 
his studies, and wrote Memoirs relative to the English 
Revolution, followed by a History of the English Iterolu- 
tion; Memoirs relative to the History of France; and Crit- 
ical Notes and Essays upon Shakspeare; and at the same 
time contributed to the “Revue Franguise” and the 
“Globe” At this period his house in the Rue St. Domi- 
nique was the resort of the most distinguished men of 
the day, in both politics and literature, and in 1827 
he had the misfortune to lose his wife, herself an au- 
thoress of reputation. In 1828 the interdict on his lec- 
tures was removed by the Martignac ministry, and he 
delivered the series published since as a Course of Mod- 
ern History, nnd The History of Civilization in Europe. 
At the age of 42, M. Guizot was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and took his seat in that assembly 
in the eventful session of 1830, on which occasion he! 
joined in the celebrated address that provoked Charles 
X. to issue the famous ordinances of July 25th. Upon 
the accession of Louis Philippe. M. Guizot was named| 
Minister of the Interior, theu the most important post 
in the govt. The first ministry formed by Louis Philippe 
lasted only three months. In the cabinet of Oct., 1832, 
presided over by Marshal Soult, M. Guizot was Minister 
of Public Instruction ; and from that period, excepting 
when filling the London embassy, he was a leading 
member of every administration to the end of Louis 
Philippe's reign. After retiring from the English em- 


| 


bassy and obtaining power in 1840, M. Guizot's task be- 
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came exceedingly difficult. Both England and France 
were startled by the ambitious projects of M. Thiers, 
and it was no easy matter to calm the excited feelings 
of the French, and to dissipate the suspicions of the 
English. But the device of “peace at any price" in a 
great degree succeeded, till the affairs of Tahiti inter- 
rupted the friendly relations of the two countries, and 
the vexed question of tlie Spanish marriages again ex- 
cited considerable alarm und distrust. His rule came to 
an inglorious end in the revolution of Feb, 1848, after 
he had held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs for more 
than six years, and he withdrew from active political 
life. Itisonly a matter of justice to add, that, whatever 
may be thought of M. Guizot as a politician, he has 
earned distinction as an author which must long se- 
cure eminence to his name, Nor is he less entitled to 
praise us the originator of an extensive improvement in 
the literature of his country. Since his retirement he 
has written two more vols. of his admirable History of the 
English Revolution, embracing the History of tlie Com- 
mon wealth ; as well as Richard Cromwell, and the Dawn 
of the Restoration, and two semi-political pamphlets, 
On Democracy in France (1849), and an /nqury into 
the Causes of the Success of the English Revolution (1850). 
The chief of M. Guizot's works that have been trans- 
lated into English are, IIislar of the English Revolu- 
tion of 1640, in 1526-55; Life of. Mink; Lectures on the 
History of Civilization (1846); Corneille and his Times, 
and Shakspeare and his Times (1852); Essay on the Fine 
Arts, and Love in Marriage (1854); Mémoires pour ser- 
virà / Histoire de mon Temps, in 8 vols, 1858-67. His last 
works ure: Histoire de France depuis les Temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1789, racontée d mes petits-enfants (1870 
el seq.) ; und Histare de Quatre Grands Chrétiens Fran- 
çais (2 vois 1873-74.) D. 1874. — His wife, Elizabeth 
Charlotte Pauline de Meulan, who died in 1827, was a 
woman of great distinction, and the author of novels aud 
works for youth still held in great estimation. 

Gujerat, or Guzerat, ( 960-je-rat’,) a large province 
of Hindostan, comprising several petty states, the N. 
dists. of the British pres. of Bombay, nnd n part of the 
Guicowar's duminions. It is bounded y tlie province 
of Ajmeer, E. by Malwah and Candeish, S. by Aurun- 
gabad and the sea, and W. by a sandy desert, the Gulf 
of Cutch, and the sea, Area, 41,500 square miles. Desc. 
Mountainous in the interior, and elevated along the 
coust. The chief range is the Westeru Ghants, which 
have an average height of 1,500 feet. Pro. Rice, wheat, 
barley, sugar, tobacco, cotton, maize, opium, castor-oil, 
fruits, and an extremely varied flora. Min. Iron only. 
Pop. estimated at 2,500,000, Lat. between 20° and 249 
45’ N., Lon. between 69° and 74° 26/ E. 

Gu'la, n. (Arch.) Same as GOLA, q.v. 

Gu'lar,a. [Fr.gulaire; Lat. gularis, pertaining to the 
throat.] Of or belonging to the throat. 

Gulch, n. [Sp. gulcho.] A dry water-course; aravine; 
a gully. 

Gule, v.a. (Her.) To give the red color to. 

Gules, n. [Fr. gucules; probably from the Pers. guil.a 
rose.] (Her.) The term used to denote the red color. 
In engraving, it is marked by perpendicular lines traced 
from the top of the shield to the bottom. It is snpposed 
to indicate valor, magnanimity, and the like, and is re- 
garded as the most honorable heraldic color. 

Gulf, n. [Fr. golfe; Gr. kolpos, bosom or bay.] (Geog.) 
An arm or portion of the sea extending into the land; n 
bay; — the latter name being more generally applied to 
deep indentatious of the land whose opening towards 
the ocean is as wide as any part of the inlet, whereas 
gulfs have narrow entrances. Of all gulfa, the Gulf of 
Mexico is the most complete and characteristic. (See 
Mzxico, Gutr or.) It is the most nearly enclosed, as well 
as the largest. The Persian gulf is large, and very 
nearly enclosed, lying between Arabia and Persia, and 
receiving the waters of the Euphrates. The Gulf of Siam 
is much more open. 

An abyss; a deep place in the earth. —A whirlpool. — 
Any thing insatiable. —Shaks. 

Gulf Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Gulf Stream. (Phys. Geog.) A remarkable current 
of the Atlantic Ocean, which comes ont of the Gulf of 
Mexico, between the islands off the coast and the 

ninsula of Florida, and thence within the Bahama 
Pank, parallel to the American coast, until it meets the 
St. George's and Nantucket banks, when its course is de 
flected eastwards. After passing the southern extremity 
of the great bank of Newfoundland, it runs in the same 
direction to about 35° W. longitude, within the parallels 
of 35° and 439 N. At this point the main stream turns 
to the S. E. and S. as far as the Azores, after which it is 
lost: But although the main stream is thus deflected, 
its influence extends much farther. Portions of it reach 
to Iceland, and wash the shores of the British Islands, 
where tropical fruits have been sometimes landed ; and 
there can be no doubt that the permanent influence of 
this current has produced the genial climate of Western 
Europe, as compared with the climate in corresponding 
latitudes on the W. coast of the Atlantic, or on either coast 
of the Pacific. The whole range of the G. & is estimated 
at about 3,000 m. in ordinary years. It occupies about 
78 days in its progress, the average rate of motion per 
hour being thus a little more than a mile and a half. 
The velocity, however, varies greatly, being as much as 
five m. an hour as it issues from the gulf of Florida, and 
not more than ten m. per day near the Azores. The 
temperature varies, but the G. &. is everywhere warmer 
than the proper temperature of the ocean at that point, 

As it comes out into the Atlantic, it is from 86? to 899 

Fahr., and is only reduced to 84° when it has travelled 

ten degrees latitude. After that, «s it crosses the At 
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lantic, it cools steadily, but always retains a part of its 
initial heat. and is constantly warmer than the ocean 
adjacent. The warm moist air over this current of hot 
water, when it is crossed by cold currents coming from 
the icy regions of the N., is at once converted into mist, 
and thus the conrse of the stream is in some parts 
marked by clouds aud rain. Parts of the G. &, nearer 
the American const than the European, are sumetimes 
actually crossed by icebergs, proving that the warm cur- 
rent is comparatively superticial, and that a cold current 
sets at right angles to the direction of the stream, near 
enough to the surface to govern the course taken by the 
larger and deeper icebergs. 

Gulf Summit, in New York, a P. O. of Broome co. 

Gulf-weed, n. See Sancassum. 

Gulf y, 4. Full of whirlpools or gulfs. 

Gu'lie, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clearfield co.; 
pop. abt. 509. 

Gull, v. a. 19. Fr. guiller, to cheat; Dan. kullen, to de- 
ceive.] To deceive; to cheat; to mislead by deception; 
to defraud. 

“ He soothed the goddess, while he gulled the god." — Dryden. 


—n. A trick, fraud, or deception. — One easily cheated; a 
dupe; as, he must be a poor gull. 

—[Lat Mergus.) (Zoil.) Sec AIDA. 

Gul'let,». [Fr. gueule; Lat. gula, the throat or swallow.] 
(Anat.) The continuation of the pharynx, and the con- 
necting isthmus between the month and the stomach: in 
other words, the first portion of the alimentary caual, 
or (EsoPHAUGUS, g. v. 

Gul lible, a. asily cheated; readily deceived. 

Gull Island, in New York, an island and light-honse, 
in the Race at the E. entrance to Long Island Sound. 
It exhibits a fixed light 50 ft. above sea-level, Lat. 41° 
12’ 18" N., Lon. 72° 6’ 45" W. 

Gall Lake, in Michigan, a post-office of Barry co. 

«ul'ly, n. A gulch, channel, or hollow, worn in the 
earth by a current of water, — A large knife. — A tram- 
plate: an iron rail. 

Gul'1y-hole, n. The hole at which the gutters empty 
themselves into the common sewer. 

Gu'lo, n. (Lat. a glutton, from gula, the gullet.) A 
genus of carnivora, family Mustelide, the type of which, 
G. arcticus or G. luscus, exists in the boreal regions of 


the old and new worlds, and is commonly called Glutton. 
lt is about 3 feet long to the root of the tail, and is very 
powerful, ferocious, and voracious, Its fur, under the 
name of wolverine, forms an extensive object of commerce 
to the Hudson's Bay trappers. The Grison ( Gula vittatus) 
and the Taira (Gula barbatus) are found in South 
America. 

Gulos'ity, n. (Fr. gulosité, from Lat. gulositas, from 
gula, the throat.) Excessive fonduess for the pleasures 
ofthe table; greediness; voracity. 

Gulp, v. a. [Dut. gulpen, to suck in, allied to GULP, 
q. v.] To swallow eagerly, greedily, or in large draughts. 

—n. A swallow, or ax much as is swullowed at once; as,a 
gulp of physic. 

Gu'ly,a. Red; of or pertaining to gules. 

** The horrid standard of those guly red dragons." — Milton. 


Gum, u. [A.S. goma, palate; Ger. gaumen.] (Anat.) 
The cellular and elastic fleshy substance which covers 
the alveolar portions of the upper and lower jaw, aud 
envelops the neck of the teeth. 

IA. S. goma ; Fr. gomme ; Lat. gummi.] (Chem.) A vege- 
table product, which forms a slimy solution with water, 


but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. There are 
six varieties of gum — gum-urabic, gum Senegal, gum of 
the cherry and other stone-fruit trees, gum tragacanth, 
gum of Bassora, and the gum of seeds and roots. All 
these gums, except the last, flow spontaneously from the 
branches and trunks of their treea, and sometimes from 
the fruite in the form of a mucilage, which dries and 
hardens in the air; the gum of seeds and roots, how- 
ever, requires to be extracted by boiling water. A num- 
ber of very different substances are confounded in com- 
merce under the name of gum. Thus, gum elemi, and 
gum copal, which are true resins; gum ammontacum, 
which is a gum resin; nnd gum elastic (caoutchouc), 
which differs from both, are all called gums. Gum-ara- 
bic is obtained from the Acacia Arabica, or Acacia vera, 
which grow upon the banks of the Nile and in Arabia. 
The commercial gum of this kind consists of a number 
of small pieces rounded on one side and hollow on the 
other. It may be bleached by exposure to the atmos- 
phere and sunlight at a temperature of 2129. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1355. It is used in medicine, and also 
in order to give lustre to crapes aud other silk fabrics. 
Gum Senegal is collected from the Acacia Senegal by 
the negroes during the month of November. Its speci- 
fic gravity is 1-436, and its chemical properties and uses 
are similar to those of gum-arabic. It is largely nsed 
in calico-printing. Gum tragacanth, called also Cera- 
sine, Cerasium, and Mucilage, is gathered in Crete and 
the neighboring islands, from the Astralagus tragacan- 
tha, about the end of June. It is white or reddish in 
color, almost opaque, aud has the appearance of twisted 
ribands, It is difficult to pulverize it without heating 
the mortar, When plunged into water, it partially dis- 
solves, swells, and forms a very thick mucilage. Gum 
tragacanth has a specific gravity of 1:384, and is used in 
calico-printing nnd by shoemakers. Most of the sub- 
stances called gums are resins or gum-resins. See Resin. 

Gum, v.a. To unite by a viscous substance. 

—v. n. To exude or form gum. 

Gumbin'nen, a town of E. Prussia, on the Pissa, 63 
m. E. of Königsberg. Manuf. Cloths, hats, brandies, 
beer, and leather. op. 800. 

Gumbo, Gowso, n. A name applied in Louisiana to 
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a soup of which the pod of that plant is the principal 
ingredient. 

Guin'-boil, n. (Surg.) A small abscess, which forms 
in the cellular substance of the gum, At first it is sufti- 
cient simply to protect it against cold; but if it con- 
tinues to advance, the process of ripening muy be hast- 
ened by hot applications to the cheek next to the swell- 
ing. If the pain be excessive, a leech applied to the 
part will usually afford relief. As soon as the presence 
vf matter can be ascertained, it should be let out by a 
free incision. 

Gum’borough, in Delaware, u P. O. of Sussex co. 

Gume-cis'tus, u. (Bot.) A species of rock-rose, Cis- 
tus ladaniferus. 

Gum'ma, v. [See Gum.) (ed.) A soft tumor, so named 
from the likeness of its contents to a gum. — Hoblyn. 
Gummniferous, a. (Lat. gummi, and ferre, to pro- 

Producing gum. 

Gum'miness, n. Viscousness ; accumulation of gum. 

Gun mite, u. (n.) A mineral of greasy lustre, red- 
dish culor, and resembling gum. Sp. gr. 3:920. Comp. 
Oxide of uranium, 72; oxide of manganese, 005; lime, 
6:00; silica, 4:26; phosphoric acid, 230; water, l4 15, 
und n trace of fluorine and arsenic. 

Gumimnos'ity, n. (Fr. gommosité; Lat. gummositas.] 
Viscidity ; an adhesive quality. 

Gum'mous, a. Fr. gommeux.] Like gum; pertain- 
ing to or composed of gum. 

Gum'm y, a. Cousisting of gum; of the nature of gum. 
Productive of gum. — Overgrown, or covered with gum. 

Gump, n. [Dan. gump, the buttocks.) An imbecile; a 
dolt; a dunce; a silly person. 

Gumption, (gum'shon,) n. [A. S. geomian, to observe.] 
Capacity; ability; shrewdness; address. — (Colloq.) 

( Painting.) The art of preparing colors.—MAGILP, q. v. 
Gum'-rash, „. (d.) The RED-GUM, q. v. 
Gum-resin, (-reZzín.) n. (Gem.) See RESIN. 
Gum’-tree, n. (Bot.) See EUCALYPTUS. 
Gumtree, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Chester co. 
Gun, u. [W.gwn; Ir. gunn; Scot. gyn, un abbrevia- 

tion of the Fr. engin, a military engine, which word gyn 
became corrupted into gun.] An instrument consisting 
of a barrel or tube, of iron or other metal, from which 
balls, shot, or other missiles are discharged by the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. The largest species of guns 
are called cunnon; the smaller species are called rifles, 
muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, c. The manufacture 
and construction of cannon have been fully described in 
the articles on ARTILLERY and CANNON, and the rifled 
cannon will be more especially examined under RiFLep 
OnpNANCE. We give n description of the fowling-piece, 
referriug to RiFLE,for the latest improvements in the 
manufacture of smaller military firearms. For sport- 
ing purposes smooth-bored shot-guns and grooved rifles 
are employed. Both are nearly always double-barrelled, 
and of late years the old muzzle-loaders have been al- 
most entirely supplanted by the many breech-loading 
systems recently invented, which euables the sports- 
man to reload with greatly increased rapidity and uni- 
formity, the latter quality being specially important in 
rifle shooting. Mr. Lefancheux is entitled to the credit 
of inventing the modern sporting breech-loader; but 
the ingenuity of gunmakers has since devised au im- 
mense variety of actions, and every day sees progress 
made in strength and simplicity. The latest guns, how- 
ever, leave little room for improvement in respect to 
the action. The hammers are abolished altogether, the 
striker being a needle in the interior, which is driven 
against the cap of a central-fire cartridge by a spring 
wheu the trigger is pressed; a lever on top is pushed 
aside by the thumb, liberating the catch which holds 
the barrels against the false breech; tlie barrels then 
drop from the hinge, and are open for loading. On 
raising the burrels, tlie action snaps to, and holds them 
fast; the dropping of the barrels causes au extractor 
to witlidraw the empty cartridge cases. A key at the 
side regulates the cocking and safety of the lock and 
striker. The manufacture of sporting rifles does not 
greatly differ from that of shot-guns. Great strength 
and weight of barrel are necessary to resist the pres- 
sure of the charge, withstand the wedging action of 
the bullet, and deaden the recoil. See The Gun and its 
Development, by W. W. Greener, 1881. 

Gun, v. n. To practise fowling, or hunting small game; 
as, to go gunning. 

Gun'-barrel, ». The metallic tube of a gun. 

Gun'bont, n. (Naval.) A term applied to n small ves- 
sel carrying not more than four guns, most frequently 
only one, and of trifling draught of water. Steam guu- 
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Fig. 1215.—QUNBOAT USED ON THE 
boats, especially when iron-plated, are most powerful 


the plant Okro, of the genus HiBiscus, q. v., and also to 


auxiliaries to a fleet; their light draught enables them 
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to appreach the shore or ascend rivers; their heary 
guns tell with deadly effect from their near positions ; 
while they themselves, from their diminutive size, can 
scarcely be hit.— Gunboats of a peculiar construction 
(Fig. 1215) were used on the Mississippi during the late 
war. Bomb-vessels differ from gunboats in being of greater 
beam, or width, to withstand the vertical recoil of the 
mortars which they carry. They are rarely propelled 
by steam. 

Gun'-eurringe, n. A wheel carriage for cannon. 

Gun’-cotton n See PYROXYLINE. 

Gun’-deck, n. ( Nuut.) A lower deck on board a mar 
of-war, where the guns are mounted and exercised. 

Gunduck, (goon-dook',) a river of Hindostan, sup 
posed to rise beyond the Himalaya, in Lat. 29° 40“ N., 
Lon. 839 14' E., aud which, after a course of abt. 400 m. 
joius the Ganges opposite Patna. 

Gun'fire, n. (Mil) The last beat of the reveille or 
tattoo, at the close of which a gun is fired in all for- 
tresses and other military stations. 

Gun Key, a narrow coral reef on the W. edge of the 
Great Bahama Bank. At a distance of 250 yards from 
its S. point there is a light-house, exhibiting a light 
which revolves once a minute. It is 80 ft. above sea- 
level, in Lat. 25° 34' 30" N., Lon. 79° 18’ 24" W. 

Gun Lake, in Michigan, a post-office of Barry co. 

Gun Marsh, in Michigan, a post-office of Allegan co. 

Gun metal, n. (Metalil.) An alloy of 8 to 10 pounds 
of tin to 100 pounds of copper. 

Gun'nage, n. The uumber of guns of the armament 
of a vessel. 

Gun'nel, n. Same as GUNWALE, q. v. 

(Zoöl.) A genus of fishes ( Gunnellus), family Gobide. 
They are distinguished by a much-compressed body, 
spinous dorsal rays, and ventrals often reduced to a 
single spine. The American Butter-fish, G. mucrossatus 
of the Atlantic, is from 4 to 12 inches long, grayish, 
with a series of dusky oval rings along the sides. 

Gun'ner, n. (Mil) One who works a gun either on 
land or at sea;—a term which, in the artillery, corre- 
sponds to private in the line. 

(Naral.) A warrant officer, under whose immediate 
charge are the ordnance and ammunition of the vessel. 

Gunnery, (gun'nur-,) the science which treats of the 
theory of the flight and motion of projectiles discharged 
from cannon and smaller arms, and teaches the method 
of employing these weapons in the most effectual man- 
ner, for the purpose of attack and defence. The earliest 
treatise on the path described by a projectile during 
its flight, seems to be one written by a mathematician 
named Sartalea, about the middle of the 16th century. 
Galileo demonstrated that a shot fired from a gun would 
trace a parabolic curve in its passage through the air, 
if tlie resistance of the air had no influence, as it has, 
in materially altering the form of the path it describes. 
lt will be readily understood, that if the resistance of 
the air and the attraction of gravitation could be re- 
moved, or, in other words, if a shot could be fired in 
vacuo, it would go on forever in a line corresponding to 
that of tlie axis of the piece, produced indefinitely, with 
the same initial volocity, or the velocity which it pos- 
sessed when it left the cannon's mouth. But supposing 
the effect produced by the influence of the air to be neg- 
lected, and gravity alone to act on the ball, it is found 
that tlie action of gravitation constantly acting on the 
projectile at every point of its flight, in a line which 
may be considered as perpendicular to the horizon, 
teuds to draw it out of the straight line, which it would 
have described if tlie force of gravity did not exist, and 
eventually brings it to the ground, after describing a 
parabolic curve. It was generally considered by mathe- 
maticians, from the time of Galileo, that the path of a 
projectile was that of a parabola, and that the resistance 
of the air had but little, if any influence, in altering its 
form; but it was reserved for Newton to show that its 
true path, under the combined influence of the resist- 
ance of the air and tbe attraction of gravitation, was 
that of an hyperbola while passing through a medium 
offering a uniform resistance. He also showed that the 
resistance offered by the air to 4 projectile during its 
flight is proportional to the square of the velocity of 
the projectile, the resistance to spherical bodies also 
varying as the square of their diameters and the density 
of the medium through which they pasa, To determine 
and calculate the time of flight, the horizontal range, 
and the greatest height to which a shot will rise during 
its flight. requires a knowledge of trigonometry, It 
may, however, be said, that the range and time of flight 
depend entirely on the charge and the elevation of the 
gun. The greater the charge, the greater will be the 
range and the velocity imparted to the shot up to a 
certain point; and the same holds good with regard to 
elevation, provided that the same charge be used in fir- 
ing each shot, at the different elevations. A knowledge 
of the time in which a projectile will describe its flight 
is most necessary, especially in firing shells, that the 
gunner may know how to regulate the length of the 
fuse, to insure the bursting of the shell at the time of 
reaching the object at which it is discharged. This ia 
taught by the study of gunnery, wbich also makes the 
military engineer aequaiuted with the effect produced 
by shot when discharged in masses, and for a long time 
aguinst wood, stone, and other materials, under various 
circumstances; and gives him data for the construction 
of walls, bomb-proof roofs, and vessels of sufficient 
strength to offer effectual resistance to the weight of 
the projectiles that may be directed against them. The 
effect of the resistance of the atmosphere to the motion 
of a projectile is one of the most important sections of 
the science of gunnery. It has engaged the attention 
of some of tlie most eminent philosophers, both in 
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The action of G. is dependent on the rapi 
the charcoal by the nitre, and the sudden evol 


ancient and modern times, on account principally of the 


great difficulty of determining, bY experiment, the cor- 
ypothesis. Much difference thereby of heated gas. Many other chenical 


of opinion is entertained as to the absolute effect of this compounds have been proposed, 


retarding force (which is, iu fact, the science of aéro- 
dynamics) upon bodies moving in the atmosphere with 
eat velocities 5 and although sufficient is known to| attendant on their manufacture and transport, an 

too sudden evolutions of gas at the time of their ign 


it is one of considerable interest, from the fact of its 
solution being 59 difficult, more than of its practical period, appears toh 
importance. Dr. Hutton, in his“ Mathematical ‘Tracts, 


y found correct, are by far the most trust- vention, though 
worthy to follow by any one who wishes thoroughly toj man monk Bert 
investigate the science of aéro-dynamics. The resist- with a view to rendering G. non-explosive, were 


e which a body meets with in its motion through the by Piobert. in France, in 1835, and by Fadéieff, Pro 
of Chemistry at St. Petersburg, between 1540 un 


agnitude of the surface opposed to the fluid ; secondly, 
upon the density and tenacity of the fluid, or cohesion 
of its particles, and also upon the friction which will be] sult by m 
caused by the roughness of the surface of the body; and| which it is si 


thirdly, upon tho degree of compression to which this Gun'powder € 


itted before use. 
reels, in North Carolina, ente 


as on this depends the rapidity with which it will close Gun’ 
in and fill the «pace behind the body i 
regard to the velocity of the body, it is evident that a 
plane moving through a fluid in a direction perpen- 
dicular to its surface must impart to the particles of the] by gunpe" 


n; and from this cause alone the resistance should 
but the number tery was thrown over it. See Fawkes (GUY). 


ol particles struck by the moving 
time being also as the velocity, it follows from these two| aperke Bay between Harford and Baltimore cos. 


causes combined, that the resistance of a flnid to a body Gun'reach, n. Same as GUNSHOT, q- V: 
in motion, which arises from the inertia of the particles 
of the fluid, will be in the due proportion of the square 
ofthe welocity imparted to the moving body. Secondly, lieutenants as a mess-Toom. 
oving in a fluid must overcome the force of the the term 1 


room of the gun-deck of a vessel of war, occupied 
mer 


friction, both of which forces are 
of the welocity. The total resistance, therefore, from 
cohesiot. friction, and inertia, wil be partly constant 


number of particles struck and the number that are Gun shot. ^ 

lensities of the media ;— from| space to which au effective shot can be thrown. 
which ww €» draw the following form 
the dere sz fy of the fluid, v the velocity of the moving body, 

athe co re stant coefficient. for inertia, und b the cor ficient denote wounds produced by cannon- 
for coh esci om and f riction, then adv? + bd will be propor- striking against the body. 
tional ta the whole resistance. The resistances, there-| from ordinary wounds, and constitute n distinct 
fore, are as the squares of the velocities in the sume 

fluid, 1 1 as the squares of the velocities multiplied by atruck, he is not conscious of any pain, und he 
the dem sities iu different fluids. Thirdly, if the body] made aware of his wound by 
can be moved 80 rapidly that the fluid cannot instantly| or by feeling the blood trickling down. 
rush in Behind it, as js found to be the case in the the wound be at all severe, the patient becomes 
atmos pha ere, the resisting power of the medium must be] pale, trembles, 
consi«lev z- za. Uly increased; for the projec 
prived Sr the pressure of the fluid on 


its hind part,| ^ few hours. If they continue unabated, they £ 


column «of the fluid, over and above the force employed opinion that à person might be ir 


in moving the portion of the fluid in contact with it,| & shot," with 
which force is the sole source of resistance in the dis-| isnow exploded, for persons 
continued fluid. Also, it must be added that the con- clothes carried off by large shot, aud even their 
densa tá xa of the air in front of the body will influence| noses shot 
considerably the relation between the resistances and 
the velocities of an oblique surface ; aud it is probable 
that, although the resistances to a globe may, for slow] stacles, striking 
motions, be nearly proportional to the squares of tho] off, not bres 
veloci ties, they will, for great velocities, increase in a| ing the par 
much higher ratio, The recoil of a gun must neces- 
"y dirninish the velocity of its projectile; and tbis| self; its edges are ragged and invert 
been carefully borne in mind by men who have around has à bluish or black color from the 
made gunnery their especial study, as Sir William Arm- 
mons nnd Mr. Whitworth. It must be also ren 
red. that the increased extent of range and the greater 
hich the firing everted, and 


is directed, is duc to the method of rifling or grooving wound. Frequent 


Tibe "Khe use of elongated shot and shell also con- pass out ata part at à considerable distauce fr 
* ce greatly to thia result, as they do not present a at which it entered. One is said to have p: 

phe er amount of surface to be acted on by the air than 

aer ical shot; but in consequence of their greater| to the apertu 

thets- pan N ponr a far greater power of maintaining bleeding is not so 

— Ritial velocity. 

Gun ing u. The act of shooting Or hunting with a fatal if not attended to. 


> 
Cuman Ason, in Utah Territory, u yost- village of San| upon the vessel, otherwise a handkerchief shoul 
Gur’ €o, abt. 15 m. S. by W. of Manti; pop. abt. 500. 
the mn Reon River, in Colorado. This stream rises in 
Scky Mountains, and flowing N.W. unites with| order to ascer 


n. ( 
gal of Tue fibres of two species of corchorus. Rice, salt- that cau easily be effected; 


are 

Packed in bags or sacks le of thi ni e v 
th. ags made o is material wound slough and suppurate, the openin wil 
ey also form a considerable article of exportation. F g Pr P g 


Gum 
pop Plains, in Michigan, à township of Allegan co.; 
Kut. 1,000. out producing much or any inconvenience. II. 


Gum’ 
shin wort, n. (Naut.) A port-hole; an opening ina sloughing and suppuration, the ball rem 
Gu zh; side for the caunon. í if much irritation continues to be excited, 
coal Powder, an intimate mixture of nitre, char-| cesses form about its track, then it may be nec 
> and sulphur, in proportions which vary slightly in | find out its seat, and use every means to remo 
it ferent countries, and according to the uses to which] simplest dressings should only at first be appli 
is applied, the powder made by the American and wound; us a piece of linen, spr. 


French governments being 75 parts saltpetre, to 125| ment, fix 
prs Phar and 1275 charcoal, while in England the gov- covered with a rag 
nment use 10 parts sulphur and 15 parts charcoul. water Aperient medicine should al 
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equal to G. as at present manufactured ; the principal 
objections to their use beiug the comparative danger| by mild. tonic: 


ide the practical gunner, still, as a scientific question, 
This substance, known to the Chinese nt a very e 


aud also in the works of Roger Bacon (1214—June 11, cases, however, 


1292), who is regarded by some us the author of the in-] copious ni 
other authorities ascribe it to the Ger-| rhage not unfrequently occurs during the 
1320. Experiments, the slough, in consequence of the ulceration of some of 


n motion. with] spiracy of some Roman Catholics, or, uccording to Lin- 
ard (vol. vii. ch. 1, 4 et seq), of Catesby alone, to destroy| no general ru 
the king, James I., and the two houses of Parliament, 


owder, Which was detected on the 5th of Nov., tatein cas 
s, und for pur- justifiable, from the danger lu healing being less, its not 


fluid with which it comes in contact a velocity equal to 1005. 
ex of state policy and Protestant zeal, a greater mys requiring 8° much attention, &c. The best time for 


be in the proportion of the velocity; 
body in & certain | Gun“ wder River, in Maryland, enter the Ches-| ered from 
Gun'-room, n. ( Naval.) In the British service, the] co. Down, Ulster, 
A 
ard-room is exclusively applied to this room. 


woollens. This town was the first that successfully re- 
sisted Solyman the Magnificent, when in 1532 that mon- 
arch threatened to conquer all Europe. Pop. 8,600. the mova! 

used on board ships, to run the guns out of 


of science of themselves. Frequently, on à person being length 


aud seems about to die; but usually, 
tile being de- with the aid of stimulants, these appearances pass off iu 
ive rea-| square links, so that 100,000 square links are equal to an 
must su p port on its fore part the whole weight of aj bon. to fear the worst. It was long à generally received] acre; 
i injured by the “wind of in square links, it is only necessary to divide t 


out being struck by it at all; but this idea by 100,000, 0! 
have had portions of their| the aren expressed in acres. 


off withont at all suffering from the wind af 
the shot. The real cause of such injuries isa ball whose and division o 


iking the elastic skin, but breaking or bruis- other. In rough calculation 
he body,] able facilities. — (7.8 Quadrant. A quadrant of a peculiar 


the wound appears somewhat smaller than the ball it- 


it makes its exit presents quite à different appearance. 
It seems somewhat larger than the ball, the edges are passes. 
there is little discoloration about the| One side 
ly à ball, if it enter obliquely, or be| chords, the line of sines, 

nich imparts ro nearly spent, instead of pursuing a st raight course, be- i 
ad may be found lodged in, o 


pletely around the neck, and to have been found close Guntoor, (goon-toor 
re by which it had entered. Excessive| the Bay of Bengal, often cal 


Where it can be doue, the situated in Lat. 16° 20’ N., Lon 


th 
€ Eiurnkara or Blue River, to form the Grand River. as thia can be done without aggravating the case. 


Gum” 
xm’ ER n. (Cm.) A coarse sackcloth made in Ben-| ball or other foreign substance ought to be removed, if wale, 
bnt otherwise they ought. thence.] (Naut.) The lower portion of any gan-port 


larger, and they may then fall out,or be easily removed, | Gu 
Sometimes they remain imbedded in the tissues, with-| Gur’ ges, or Gorges, 7. 


ed on tightly by strips of adhesive plaster, und] noise, AS Wa 5 
kept constantly moist with cold| or flow ina noisy, broken, and irregu- Fig. 1216, 


iso be given, and] lar current. 
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4 oxidation of sometimes it is advisable to bleed the patient. After a 


ution| few days, when suppuration has set in, the treatinent 


1 detonating should be changed, aud in place of the cold application, 
but none of them are some warm emollient poultice, or lint dipped iu warm 


water, should be adopted, and the system 8t rengthene 

s and a nutritious diet. The iuflammation 
dthe| which precedes suppuration is usually very inteuse, acy 
ition. companicd with great swelling, heat, and pain of the 
surrounding parts, andsevere constitutional disturbance, 
fever, sleeplessness, &c. These symptoms change when 
suppuration is fairly established, the surrounding in- 


rposes in China flammation is lessened, the fever subsides, and in slight 


ght-sweats, and diarrhoea. Secondary hemor- 


made] the larger blood-vessels, which may have been injured 
fessor| by the ball. In such a case, the vessels must be cut 


air will first depend upon its velocity, and the form and E d 1844.| down upon, and tied both above and below the opening. 
Gale completed, at Westminster, 1865, a series of public In cases where the parts beneath are greatly bruised, 
i to 


demonstrations of his process tor securing the same re- 
ixing the 6. with finely powdered glass, from make one or two incisions, in ord 


but the skin itself is not broken, it is recomme! 
er to clear out some of 


the coagulated blood, and to permit the discharge of the 
rsthe| slough. Where the injury is very considerable, it is 
sometimes necessary to have recourse to amputation. 


fluid, supposing it to be perfectly elastic, is subjected, Cataw 
wder Plot. Eng. Hist.) A celebrated con- When it may be necessary to adopt this course will de- 


pend upon the circumstances of each particular case; 


itary practice, however, it is often necessary to ampu- 
es where, in civil practice, it would be scarcely 


amputation is immediately after the patient has recov- 
the depressing effects. which usually follow 
the reception of the wound. 

Gun’s Island, an island of Ireland, off the coast of 
abt. 3 m. N.E. of Ardglass. 

by the Gun'smith, u. One whose business is to make and 


ican service, repair small arms. 


Gun'stoeck, n". The wood in which the barrel of a gun 


ks and @un’-tackle, n. (Naut.) A system of pulleys, con- 


abody ra 
cohesiom of those parts which are separated, and the Guns, (goóns.) (Hung. Keszeg.) A town of Hungary, | is fixed 
totally independent, ov the Güns, 20 m. S. of Oedenberg. Manuf. Sil 


sisting of two single blocks, one movable, the other 
fixed, the standing end of the fall being made fast to 
ple block. It increases the power threefold. 


the ports. 
Gunter^s Chain, n. [From the inventor Edmund 


—a. Made by the shot of a gun; as, a gunshot wound. > 


ied to| Gunter, un English mathematician, who lived 1581-1626. 


1 of each link. including the connecting rings, is 
is first| 7.02 inches. The advantage of this measure consists in 


d by inability to use the part, the facility which it affords for numerical calculations. 
Generally, if The English acre contains 4.840 cg. yde.: and Gunter's 


deadly chain being 22 yds. in length, the square of which is 
484, it follows that a square chain is exactly the tenth 
rt of an acre. A square chain, again, contains 10. 


+ consequently, the aren of a field being estimated 
he result 


r to cut off the last five figures, to obtain 


Gs Line. (Math.) ^ logarithmic line engraved on 
scales, sectors, K., serving to perform the multiplication 
f numbers instrumentally, as 1 table of 
logarithms does arithmetically. The numbers are usu- 
lanciug| ally drawn on two separate rulers sliding against eac 
s this line affords consider- 


ears or 


kind, adapted to the problems of finding the hour of the 
he part| duy, the sun’s azimuth, and other common problems of 
bruise.| the sphere. — A large plane scale, having various lines 
raved on it, by means of which questions 


When it passes through the part, the aperture by which] of numbers eng à 


in navigation are resolved with the nid of a pair of com- 
It is usually called the Gunter by seamen. On 
ide of the scale the natural lines (us the line of 
tangents, rhombe, &c.) are 
placed ; on theother the corresponding logarithmic ones. 
r may Gun'tersville, formerly Gun'ter's Landing, 
om that| in Alabama, un post- village, cap. of Marshall co., on the 
com-| Tennessee River, abt. 35 m. 8. k. of Huntsville. 

' a district of British India, W. of 
led the Northern Circars; 
. m. | Grain, cotton, sugar, and 
paddy. Pop. 627 000. — Its capital, of same man is 

B 3 700. 


Gun Town, a locality in Georgia, on the line of the 


gun. finger should be inserted into the wound, and pressed : 
d be tied Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Here, June 10, 1564, a Na- 


f 12.000 men, commanded by Gen. Sturgis, 


very tigbtly around the limb above the wound. Itis tional force of 17 
well to examine the wound as early as possible, in was utterly routed by the Confederates, under Gen. For- 
‘tain the amount of injury, at least so far rest, losing about 


3,500 men, andeverything except arms. 


The (Gunwale, Gunnel, (gun'nel,) n. [From gun. and 
se the guns of the spar-deck are pointed 


f the| ofa ship; the upper portion of the side of à vessel; the 
] become uppermost wale of a ship. 
Qn. [ Lat. gurges.) A whirlpool; a gulf; abyss. (x.) 


after the charge meant to represent u whirl- 


nins fixed, and pool. ]t takes up the whole field; 


and ab-| and when borne properly, is azure 


cessary to and argent. 
ve it. The Gur'gle, v. u. üt. gorgogliare, from 


ed to the] gorga, the throat; Lat. gurgus, ^ 
i fall or ush with 


ter from a bottle; to run 


GUKGES. 
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—n. A gnsh or flow of liquid, or the sound produced by it. 

Gur'glet, n. An earthen jar for cooling water by 
evaporation. 

Gur'gling.p.a. Flowing with a purling sound; as, 
gurgling waters, gurgling rills. 

—n. A running with a broken or noisy current. 

Gur'glingly, adr. Ina gurgling manner, 

Gur'/goyle, n. (Arch.) Sume ns GARGOYLE, q. v. 

Gur hofite, Gurho'finn, n. (Min. A compact, 
porcellanous, snow-white variety of DOLOMITE, q. v. 

Gurjan, n. An vil obtained from a forest-tree of the 
E. Indies, used both as a medicine aud as a substitute 
for linseed-oil in painting. 

Gur'ley, in Jowa, a post-office of Cass co. 

Gur'leysville, in Alabama, a P. O. of Madison co. 

Gur'leysville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Tolland 
co., abt. 25 m. E. by N. of Hartford; pop. abt, 400. 

Gur, Lough.) a lake of Ireland, abt. 10 m. E.S.E. of 
Limerick, Munster. It is noted as having upon its shores 
some of the most remarkable Druidical remains in Great 
Britain. 

Gur'my, n. ( Mining.) A level or working. 

Gurnard. Gur'net. n. (Zl) See TRIGLIDÆ. 

Gur'net Point, in Massac'^usetts, n promontory on 
the N. side of the entrance to Plymouth Harbor. It 
exhibits two fixed lights, 1114 ft. apart, and 86 ft. above 
sea-level; Lat. 429 V 6" N., Lon. 70° 36’ 48” W. 

Gur'ney. Josera Joux, an English philanthropist, the 
brother of Elizabeth Fry (q.v.), and her companion in her 
memorable visits to the prisons of Great Britain and 
the Continent of Europe, B. at Earlham Hall, Norfolk. 
1788. When four years of age he lost his mother ; 
and his early education was intrusted to his three eldest 
sisters. At a later period he went to Oxford, where he 
enjoyed many advantages at the university, without 
becoming a member or subscribing to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. His preference ultimately became settled in 
favor of the views and profession of the Quakers, among 
whom he was born; and consistently with them he 
lived aud died, by no means finding in them any barrier 
to the fullest and freest association with any other body 
of Christians, or to a personal friendship with the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Norwich diocese. 6. was 
the author of numerous works, which gained him a 
highly respectable rank in the republic of letters. 
Among these may be mentioned his Noles on Prisons 
and Prison Discipline; Essays on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines,and Practical Operations of Christianity ; A Win- 
ter in the West Indies, &c., &c., besides numerous minor 
tracts on religious and philanthropical subjects. D. 1847. 
Memoirs of this truly excellent man were published by 
J. B. Braithwaite, in 1854. 

Gur’rah, x. (Hiud.] A sort of plain, coarse Indian 
muslin. 

Gur'ry. u. A small fortress. (E. Indies.) 

Gurupal, a town of Brazil, on the Amazon River, abt. 
200 m. W. of Para. 

Gurupntu'ba, a river of Brazil, entering the Amazon 
at Montalegre. 

Gurupi’, a river of Brazil, prov. of Para, flows N. E. into 
the Atlantic Ocean. Its mouth is called Gurupi Bay.— 
A town, situate at the mouth of the above river, abt. 55 
m. E. of Braganza. 

Gurwhal, or Gurh wal, (góor-wal",) a state of India, 
lies between the Dehra-Doon and S.W., Thibet, extending 
in N. Lat. froin 30? 27/ to 31? 20%, and in E. Lon. from 77° 
55/ to 79° 20; area, 4,500 sq.m. Being on the S. slope 
of the Himalayas, G. is little more than a mass of stu- 
pendous mountains, whose elevation above the sea rome- 
times reaches 23,000 feet. It may be regarded as the 
cradle of both the Jumna and the Ganges, attracting, 
in spite of the length und ruggedness of the way, crowds 
of pilzrims to the peculiarly sacred localities of Jum- 
notri, Devapraynga, and Gangotri. Jp. abt. 100,000. 

Gash, v. n. (Ger. guss, a pouring, giessen, to pour.] To 
flow copiously ; to stream; to issue with violence and 
rapidity, as a fluid; to rush forth, as a fluid, from con- 
finement. 

r. a. To emit in copious effusion. 

—n. A sudden and violent issue of a fluid from an enclosed 
place; the fluid thus emitted. 

Gush'er, u. One who is effuse in writing or speech, es- 
pecially a sentimental person. (Colloq.) 

Gush'ing. p. a. Rushing forth with violence, as a 
fluid; flowing copiously; emitting profusely. 

—n. A rushing forth with violence; effusion. 

Gush'ingly, adv. In a gushing manner. 

€Gus'set, n. [Fr. gousset, a fob or small pocket, from 
gousse ; It. guscio, n pod, husk, or shell.) The piece of 
cloth that covers the armpit in a shirt. 

Seam. gusset, nnd band. 
Band, gusset. and seam." — Hood. 

—A small piece of cloth inserted in a garment for the pur- 
pose of enlarging or strengthening some part of it. 

Gust, n. [Lat. gustus, from Gr. genein, to give one a 
taste.) Tuste, or the sense of tasting; the pleasure of 
deglutition: relish. 

** Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. — Pope. 

—Turn of fancy; intellectual taste. 

** According to the gust and manner of the ancients.” — Dryden. 

—Love; liking; appreciation. 

“The guat and relish of true happiness.” — Tillotson. 

—Gratification of any kind, especially that which is highly 
relished; enjoyment; as, to allay an appetite with gust. 

Icel. gusir, u cold blast.] A sudden squall; a violent 
urst of wind ; a gale. — A sudden and violent outbreak 
of passion, K 
** Pardon a weak distempered soul, that swells 
Iu sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms." — Addison. 

Gusta'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. gustatio.] The act of 

tasting. 


GUST 


Gus'tatory, a. Pertaining to gust or taste. 

Gustavia, (y00s-ld've-a,) a town, cap. of the Swedish 
island of St. Bartholomew, West Indies, on the 8.W. 
coast; pop. about 12,000. 

Gusta'vus I., Kixc or SwEDEN, known by the name 
of Gusravus Vasa, B. at Ockestadt, near Stockholm, 
1490, was the son of Eric Vasa, duke of Gripsholm, who 
was descended from the ancient kings of Sweden, and 
beheaded by the Danish tyrant Christian II. This sov- 
ercign also got Gustavus into his hands, and, in the war 
in which he reduced Sweden, kept him several years a 
prisoner at Copenhagen. At length he made his escape, 
and having prevailed on the Dalecarlians to throw off 
the Danish yoke, in May, 1521, he found himself at the 
head of 15.000 men. After various fortunes, he re- 
covered the whole of Sweden from the tyranny of 
Christian. In 1523 he was crowned king of Sweden, and 
the crown made hereditary in his family. Lutheranism 
was established as the national religion of Sweden in his 
reign. D. 1559. His name is still revered by every Swede. 

Gustavus ADOLPHUS, king of Sweden, m. 1594, was the 
grandson of Gustavus Vasa. He succeeded his father, 
Charles IX., in 1611, nnd continued the war with Den- 
mark, Russia, and Poland. He selected Axel Oxenstiern 
for his chief minister, and by his counsel restored the 
nobles to the rights and privileges of which they had 
been deprived, and thus attached them to his interests, 
He coneluded peace with Denmark in 1613 on advan- 
tageons terms; was crowned in 1617; married in 1620 
Eleanor, daughter of the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
became the mother of the celebrated Christina, his suc- 
cessor on the throne; acquired subsequently great part 
of Livonia, and successfully fought against Sigismund, 
king of Poland, who claimed the crown of Sweden. In- 
vited by the Protestants of Germany, and urged by 
France, — prompted, too, by his own earnest regard for 
the Protestant faith,— he marched, in 1630, to the aid of 
the Protestants with a small force of 8,000 men, which 
was afterwards angmented by a body of English troops 
under the Duke of Hamilton. From the isle of Riigen, 
of which he first made himself master, he advanced 


Fig. 1217.— GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
from point to point through Pomerania and Mecklenburg. 
victorious at everv step. He took 80 fortified towns in 
eight months. At length the emperor sent his great 
general Tilly to oppose him, and Gustavus won a great 
victory over him at Leipsic, on the 7th of Sept., 1631. 
Saxony heartily supported Gnstarns, who soon after 
took Mentz, and in April, 1632, defeated Tilly again at 
the passage of the Lech. The emperor, alarmed by the 
invasion of Bohemia, made Wallenstein commander-in- 
chief; who recovered Bohemia, and after holding a strong 
position near Nuremberg for many weeks, met Gustavus 
on the field of Lützen, on Nov. 5th, 1632. Victory was 
with the Swedes, but their heroic leader fell in the fight, 
not without suspicion of assassination. G. A. was one 
of the noblest men, and one of the greatest militury 
cominanders of modern times. He was great also as a 
ruler and administrator. and did not allow war to ex- 
clude commerce and the internal regulation of his states 
from his earnest attention. 

Gustavus II., king of Sweden, was the son of Adolphus 
Frederick and Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick II.. king 
of Prussia. He was B. in 1746, and succeeded his father 
in 1771. The kingdom was in a state of distraction and 
anarchy, and the nobles had monopolized the chief 
power, and were themselves divided into two hostile 
parties. Gustavus immediately applied himself to the 
suppression of these disorders, and by n bloodless revo- 
jution completely succeeded. A new constitution was 
introdnced and accepted. nnd the king became supreme. 
The amendment of the hows next engaged his attention. 
He abolished the practice of torture, and introduced 
other good regulations in the administration of justice. 
He also formed a college of commerce, and reformed his 
army and navy. In 1788 he was involved in à war 
with Russia and Denmark. Gustavus headed his army 
himself, and stormed the defences of Frederickshall, 
where he took and destroyed a great number of vessels. 
In 1789, the king, harassed by the opposition of some of 
the nobles, arrested the leading men, and compelled their 
acceptance of à measure which extended his authority 
considerably. On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution, 4 coalition was formed between the northern 
powers and Spain, by which it was agreed that Gus- 
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tavus should march against France at the head of a con- 
siderable army; but while preparations were making, 
he was shot at a masquerade by Ankarstrüm, a dis- 
tandog oer of the army, March 15th, 1792, and D. on 
the 29th. 


Gustavus IV., king of Sweden, son of Gustavus III., was 


B. in 1778, and ascended the throne when his father fell 
by the hand of an assassin, March 29, 1792. When the 
Duke d'Enghien was seized, and, after a mock trial, shot 
by the orders of Napoleou, Gustavus vowed eternal hos- 
tility to the French emperor. Ile ordered bis ambassa- 
dor to leave Paris, dismissed the French ambassador 
from Sweden, and returned to the king of Prussia the 
order of the Black Eagle, with which Napoleon had also 
been invested, nobly saying, “that he never could, ac- 
cording to the laws of knighthood, consent to be brother 
companion to an assassin.” His hostile proceedings.how- 
ever, became at lust so pregnant with danger to his 
country, that a council of state entreated him to make 
peace. This he refused to do; a revolution in Bweden 
was the consequence; Gustavus was imprisoned, and he 
afterwards signed his abdication. His uncle, the duke 
of Sudermania, was then raised to the throne under the 
title of Charles XIII., and Christian Augustus, of Hol- 
Stein-Augustenburg, was invested with the title of Prince 
Royal of Sweden, or heir-upparent. This prince dyin 
soon after, the succession was transferred to Marshal 
Bernadotte, who in 1816 ascended the Swedish throne 
as Charles John XIV. After his abdication, Gustavus 
was à Mere wanderer upon the face of Europe, some- 
times bearing the designation of Count Get!orp, some- 
times that of the Duke of Holstein, and again the more 
humble one of Gustavson. He was in England, at Hart- 
well, with Louis XVIII. His later years were spent in 
poverty. D. ut St. Gall, 1837. 

Gasta’vus, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co.; 
pop. about 800. 

Gustn'vus, in Tennessee, n. village of Greene co., about 
60 m. E. by N. of Knoxville. 

Gusto, n. It., taste.) The relish of anything; the 
power ly which anything excites sensations on the pal- 
ute. — Intellectual taste or liking; nice appreciation. 

Gusto'so. [It] (Mus) With taste. 

Güstrow, (gus'troo,) à town of Prussia, on the left 
bank of the Nebel, 27 m. S. of Rostock.  Manuf. Dis- 
tillation and beer-brewing. Pup. 12,423. 

Gus'ty, a. Stormy; tempestuous; as, a gusty day, the 
gusty wiud. 

Gut, n. [L. Ger. kuttel, probably allied to A. S. geotan, 
to pour out.] That through which anything flows or 
pours forth ; a passage or strait: as, the Gut of Canso. 
— The intestinal canal of an animal; the entire mass 
formed by the convolutions of the intestines. 


“ This lord wears his wits in his belly, and his guts in his head.” 
Shaks. 


—The stomach; the receptacle of food. — The substance 
made by pulling asunder a silk-worm when abont to 
spin its cocoon, and drawing the latter into a thread, 
which, after being dried, is very strong and is much used 
for fish-lines. 

—r. a. To eviscerate; as, to gut fish. — To plunder of con- 
tents: as, the mob gutted the house. 

Gut Manufacture. See CATGUT. 

Guth'rie. iu /ndiana, a post-village of Lawrence co., 
ubt. 10 m. N. of Bedford. 

Guth'rie, in Jowa, a 8 W. central co.; area, abt. 576 
sq. m. Rivers. Middle River, or Middle Fork of Racoon 
River, and numerous smaller streams. Surface, gener- 
ally level; soil, fertile. Cup. Panora. 

Guth’rie, in Minnesota, a township of Faribault co.; 
pop. abt. 88. 

Guth'rie Centre, in Jowa, a post-village, formerly 
cap. of Guthrie co. 

Guth'rie's Creek, in Indiana. enters the E. Fork 
of White River near Bedford, in Luwrence co. 

Guth'riesville, in /nnsylranía, a post-village of 
Chester co., abt. 63 m, E.S E. of Harrisburg. 

Guth'riesville, in S. Curolina, a P. O. of York dist. 


Gwut'tn, » ; pl. Gurr. [Lat.,a drop.] (Arch.) Small orna- 


ments resembling drops, used in ge] 
tlie Doric entablature on the under 
sides of the mutules of the cornice. Á A A A A A 
and beneath the tenia of the ar- . 12 
chitraves, under the triglyphs. Hg. 1218. 
Gutta-percha, (gut’-td-pert’shd.)_ The concrete juice 
of the /senandra Gutta, a tree belonging to the fam. of 
the Sapotacea. (See ISONANDRA.) It grows abundantly 
in Singapore, Borneo, and other islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The tree, which is called percha, grows to 
the diameter of five or six feet, and, on being notched, 
yields a milky juice, which solidifies after exposure to 
the air, forming the gutta-percha of commerce. It isa 
tough, inelastic substance, becoming soft aud plastic at 
212°, at which temperature it may be moulded into 
shape, which it retains without change until it is cool, 
Its plastic properties render it extremely useful in the 
arts, and it is much employed for copying casts and im- 
pressions. Beautiful mouldings, picture-frames, and a 
number of ornamental articles, are made from it. It 
also possesses the valuable property of welding to- 
gether at the temperature of boiling water. It is n pow- 
erful insulator, and is conseqnently much used for coat- 
ing the wires for telegraphic purposes. Being imper- 
vious to moisture, and resisting the actions of acids and 
alkalies to n great extent, it is of mnch use to the 
chemistas a material for making bottles, enrboys, baths, 
Kc. It was at one time much used for Jathe-bands ; but 
it has been superseded ina great measure by those made 
of vulcanized rubber. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves in benzole, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, tur- 
pentine, and the essential oils in general. Payen states 
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tween 1431 and 1439, but it 
was in 1443 that he turned 
his in vention to account, and 
brought upon himself the 
persecution of the priests 
and writers. There are some 
pints not cleared up in the 
istory Of thisinvention, but 


that the honor belongs to 
John Ga ttenberg. Centurial 


n many places of Germany, 5 
and maara y statues have been = 
erected to his memory. D. 
1468. 

Gut“ ten burg, in lows, a 
post-wil Lzege of Clayton co., 


water. —— The actof making channels to carry off super- 


Gutti f erw. n. pl. (Hot.) Same as Crustacea, q. v. 

Gutti Le m-a'les, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, 
sub-class Hypogynous Erogens. Diaa. Monodichlamy- 
deous flowers, axile placenta, an imbricated calyx, an 


embryo With little or no albumen. 
vided ire to 7 orders, viz., DIPTERACER, TERNSTROMIACEA, 


CEA, serach ReAUMURIACEA, 7. v. 
Guttà f erous, a. 
Gut tR ex wy n. A person who erts greedily and voraciousl y. | Gt 
Gut tun Reaal, a. [Lat.gu/turalis, from guttur, the throat.) 

Belon gæi mg to the throat; formed in or by the throat ; 

55 A get ural pronunciation. 


part 


15 hose derived from the Latin, are gutturals common 
a ©rman, the guttural ch is very common, as it was 
SO im Greck; and it occurs in Scotch in such words as 


Gut@wawarity, u. The quality of being guttural. 
Gui ace deeply and from the depth of the lungs. 
Gut^& us ralness, u. The quality of being guttural. 


Mains ? 
Q utturize a sound. 
Zutz a. (Hr. 


dus. Wort, n. (d.) The wild senna, Sce GLOBULARIA 


, Used 
bod y 


BAil i 


.—n. 
person ridiculonsly dressed. (Collog.) 
GU E (ghi'an,) in Ohio, a township of Gallia co.; pop. 
Gu ama. Sre GUIANA. 


TY Fe ndotte, (g^i'an-dott,) or Guyan, GHIAN, in. W. 
e 
fe 
—A 


auth of the Guyandotte, abt. 228 m. below Wheeling. 
SR Mquillite, n. ( Min.) A fossil oxygenated hydro- 
>On from Gnyaquil, S. America. It is of a pale-yellow 


Qu. carbon 76:665, hydrogen 8174. oxygen 15:161. 


GUYM 


per cent. of chemically pure gutta-percha, which is in- 
soluble in ether and alcohol, and a white and yellow 
resin, soluble in boiling alcohol. The crude lamps are 
imported in the forms of fish, animals, and blocks, which | 
are softened by boiling water, and passed through a 
series of kneading, rolling, and cutting machines, by 
means of which all the stones and other solid matters 
are extracted. It is then submitted to the action of | 
masticators, and rolled or fashioned into the desired 
shape. It may be rolled into thin transparent sheets, | 
which are much used for surgical purposes, being per- 
fectly impervious to moisture. In its purified condition 
it is useful for a thousand different purposes. 


Gat’ta-sere/na, n. [Lat, clear drop.] (Med.) See. 
A MAURDSIB, | 
Gut tate, a. [Lat. guita, a drop.] (Hot.) Sprinkled 


with colored dots or small spots. — Gray. 
Guttenberg, 
tenberg, 
geloch, near Mentz, in Ger- 
many. 
to have made his first ex peri- 
ments in the art of printing 


or Gu 
ox, B. at Sul- 
,1400. He is supposed 


ith movable types be- 


is mow generally agreed 


ilees are held in his honor 


Fig. 1219. 
STATUE OF GUTTENBERG, 
(MAYENCE.) 


he Mississippi River, abt. 
miles above Dubuque. 


Fr. gouttière, from Lat. gu'ta, a drop.] A 


chantaeE for collecting and conveying off the water which | 
collects onthe roof of « building, and from which the 
water drops or runs.— A channel or passage for water; 
a hollo ww in the earth for conveying water. 


| 
Teo cut or convey into small channels or hollows;! 


—v. a. 
as, to geet fer out an escape for water, 
r. . “Eo be hollowed or channelled; to run in drops or| 
| 


ows. asa cundle. | 
terā mg.n. The channels made for carrying off 


us ww atr. 


riCa ted or twisted corolla, stamens indefinite, and an 


ZOBOL ACRE, CLUsIACEE, MARCJROVIACES, HYPERICA- 


Yielding gum or resin. 


€Gram.) A sound formed in the throat or back 
Of the mouth. In English thero are, properly 


that the purified G.-P. of commerce consists of 75 to 50, Gury'om, MADAME JEANNE MARIA Rouvirns DE LA MOTTE 


Guays’borough, in Nova Scotia, an extreme E. co., 


The alliance is di- Gay’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Crawford co. 
Guys'ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Athens co, on 


Gu'zes, n. pl. ( Her.) 


GY BI 


—a French lady of good family, B. at Montargis, 1642, 
where she was married at the age of 15. Ou being left a 
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in bringing the ship's head across the wind, when the 
wind exercises its torce on the opposite side of the sail 
to that which it previously uffected. 


widow 13 years afterwards, she sequestered the greater | Gyges, (ret) (Myth) u sou of Coelus and Terra, repre- 
sented as havi 


part of her fortune as a provisiou for the education of 
her children, aud completely abandoned herself to the 
life of mystic piety, or “ perfect contemplation,” gener- 
ally known as QUIETISM, (J. v.) Her experieuces are 
related with extraordinary candor and graphic sitn- 
plicity in her Autobiography, aud are further illustrated 
in the Torrents, written at Annecy, and contained in the 
2 vols. of her Opuscules. She was at Grenoble, on her 
way to Paris, when she found herself “suddenly in- 
vested," as she expressed herself, “with the apostolic 
state," and able to discern the condition of those who 
spake with her, so that, one sending another, she was 
occupied from six in the morning till eight at night 
speaking of divine things. There came," she says, 
“great numbers from all parts, far and near, friars, 


ng a hundred hands. He, with bis bru- 
thers, made war against the gods, and was aiterwards 
punished in Tartarus. — A shepherd, who possessed a 
ring which rendered him invisible when he turned the 
stone towards his body. — A Syriau (probably the same 
us the preceding) to whom Candaules, king of the 
country, showed his wife naked. The queen was eo in- 
censed at this instance of imprudence in her husband, 
that she ordered Gyges either to prepare for death him- 
self, or to murder Candaules. He chose the latter, 
married the queen, and ascended the vacant throne, 
about 718 years before the Christian æra. He was the 
first of the Mermnadw who reigned in Lydia. He 
reigned 38 years, and distinguished himself by the im- 
mense presents which he made to the oracle of Delphi. 


priests, men of all sorts, young women, married women, | Gymma'siarch, n. (Gr. gymnasion, a school, and 


and widows; they all came one after the other, and 
God gave me that which satisfied them in a wonderful 
manner, without my thinking or caring at all about it. 


Nothing was hidden from me of their inward state and Gymnasium, (Jim-ndi'ze-um,) n. 


condition..... I perceived and felt that what 1 spake 
came from the fountaiu-head, and that I was only 
the instrument of Him who made me speak." On 
reaching Paris she was thrown into prison, loaded with 
the vilest calumnies, by the connivance of some mem- 
bers of the clergy, and endured altogether not less than 
20 years of persecution, confinement, and exile. The 
great enemy of Madame G. and the system of Quietism 
was Bossuet, while for her champion she had the noble- 
hearted, eloquent, and illustrious Fénélon. She was 
liberated from her last confinement, in the Bastile, in 
1702, and passed the remainder of her life at Blois, where 
she died 1717. Her complete works were published by 
Poiret in 39 vols. 5vo., and they comprise, besides those 
mentioned above, The Song of Songs, interpreted Accord- 
ing to its Mystical Sense, und several volumes of hymns 
remarkable for their graceful composition and exquisite 
sensibility. Some of these were translated by Cow per. — 
The life of Madame G. is not only a religious study, but 
a psychological one of very considerable interest. It is 
the history of a soul, humbled and polluted iu its own 
sight, journeying through the gates of the mystic world, 
hating its own freedom and its own intelligence, strug- 
gling through the unclean places through which it is 
forced to pasa, and at last arriviug in the presence of its 
Divine lover—stripped of all, even its. virtues — as 
serene, as motionless as the eye of eternity. Though 
tlie system of Quietism is a protest against visions, reve- 
lations, ecstasies, and transports of all kinds, whether 
seusual or spiritual, yet the experiences of Madame G. 
are really a love story, and one wh'*h she pursues in 
her writings with a fearlessness as remarkable in such a 
woman as the purity of her imagination. 


bordering on the Atlantic. Area, abt. 1,500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Middle and St. Mary's rivers, besides numerous 
bays and inlets. Surface, broken; soil, in some places 
fertile. Cap. Guysborough. Pop. abt. 16,600. Its cap., 
of same name, is n seaport-town on Chedabucto Bay, 
opposite Manchester. 


the Hocking River, abt. 82 m. S. E. of Columbus. 
Roundlets of a sanguine color, 
posed to represent wounds.— Craig. 

zle, v. n. It. gozzovigliare, from gozzo, the throat.) 
To swallow liquor greedily ; to drink much or frequently. 


“Who, while she guzzles, cheats the doctor s pese 
COMMON- 


—v.a. To swallow with immoderate gust. 


“Still guzzling must of wine." Dryden. 


tking, no gutturals; but the palatals g and k are Guz'zle, n. Any thiug or person that is insatiable. 


rly allied to them. 


The Arabian language is full of gutturals. 


* 


©ua walize, v. a. To speik from the throat; to pro- 


tu wally, adv. Ina guttural minner. 


“@wa rize, v.a. To make in the throat ; as, the Ger- 
Charged or sprinkled with guts. 


> © ghi) n. [Sp. guia, n gnide.) (Vaud.) A rope 
to swing any weight, or to keep steady any heavy 
i And prevent it from swinging while being hoisted 

wered; also, the tackle by which any fore-and-aft 
ss held forward to prevent it gybing. 


nz tria, a river, rises in Wyoming co., and flows a 

ww vx] N.W. course to the Ohio River, which it joins a 
niles below Barboursville. 

Post-village of Cabell co. on the Ohio River, at the 


itor, slightly soluble in water, but largely in alcohol, 
Ving an intensely bitter, vellow solution. Sp. gr. 1:092. 


¥’mard, in Neio York, a post-office of Orange co. 


In the Spanish language alone, Guzzler, n. 
Gvosdevi, (g'vos-da'véc.) a group of islands in Behring’s 


An immoderate eater or drinker. 


Strait, between N. America und Asin, Lat. 659 40’ N., 
Lon. 1739 50' E. Imnglin, the largest, is 25 m. in length. 
They are low and destitute of vegetation. 


Gwal'ior Territories, a district of Central Hin- 


dostan, in the dominions of Scindin, bounded by Bundel- 
cund, Chumbal, Dhar, Rajpoor, and Kotah. Area, 
33,100 sq. m. Prod. Rice, wheat, maize, sugar, opium, 
cotton, and castor-oil. Silk is largely manufactured. 
Pop. 3,580,000. This state is under the protection of the 
British. Its capital, of the same name, on a tributary 
of the Chumbal, Lat. 26° 13' N.. Lon. 78? 15/ E., stands 
on an isolated rock, 300 ft. high, perpendicular on all 
sides, 114 m. long by 300 yds. wide, capable of accommo- 
dating a garrison of 15,000 men. TV. 9.500. 

G winett', in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, about 550 
sq.m. Rivers. Chattahoochee, and the head-waters of 
the Appalachee, Yellow, and Ulcofunhachee or Alcovy 
rivers. Surface, hilly ; soil, generally fertile. Min. Gold, 
iron, and antimony. Cup. Lawrenceville. 

Gwynedd, (gwin'eth.) (Geog.) The ancient name of 
North Wales 

Gwynedd, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Gwynne, Nett, (gwin, an English actress, who was 
raised from the lowest situation to the favor of Charles 
II. In the early part of her life she entertained com- 
panies at taverns by singing ; and, previous to her win- 
ning the affections of the * Merry Monarch," she had 
formed various questionable connections. She was the 
foundress of Chelsea Hospital, and D. 1667. 

Gybe. n. A sneer. — See GIBE. 

Gyb'ing, n. (Naut.) In sailing. the act of going about 
when the wind is astern or abaft the beam. It consists 
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archein, to govern.) (Gr. Antiq.) The ficer among 
the Athenians who had charge of the schools, and pro- 
vided for their management. 

[Lat., from Gr. 


gymnusion, u school, from gymnazein, to. practise, from 
gymnos, naked.) The name given by the Greeks to those 
places in which their youth exercised themselves naked. 
The gymnasia of the Greeks and Romans were looked 
upon as an important part of their educational systems. 
The Greeks, indeed. devoted more time to the gymnastic 
training of their youths than on all the other depart- 
mentsof education. There were three public gymnasia in 
Athens, — the Academia, Lyceum, and Cynosarges, be- 
sides several smaller private ones. The administration of 
these institutions was given to a gymunasiarch, whose 
duty it was to place the youths under proper teachers, 
to conduct the games, and pay the athlete. In these 
gymnasia there appear to have been teu gymnasiarchs; 
next in rank came ten other officers, culled the Saph- 
ronista, or “teachers of wisdom," who seem to have 
looked after the moral] development of the pupils at the 
gymnasium. The Gymnaste und Pedotriba assigned to 
the youth the different kinds of exercise adapted to the 
capabilities of each. The Alipta, or “ avointers,” pro- 
pared the youths for the day's exercise, by anointing 
them with oil, and then sprinkling them with dust. In 
the gymnasium the principal exercises were foot-racing, 
wrestling, boxing, lenping. quoit-throwing, dancing, &c.; 
and the younger pupils played a variety of games with 
balls, tops, Ac. The gymnasium of the ancients was not 
one building, but rather a group of edifices, which could 
contain a vast number of people. It generally consisted 
of twelve parts :—The exterior porticus femininos, where 
the philosophers, rhetoricians, mathematicians, and 
others, disputed or lectured publicly. Secondly,a place 
where the pupils assembled early to learn their exercise 
privately. The next, a sort of antechamber, called the 
caryceum apodyterion, or gymnasterion, where they 
stripped either for the purpose of bathing or exercise. 
The fourth division was used for anointing purposes, and 
was called the elethesium, alipterion, or unctuarium, 
The fifth and sixth portions were the consisterium, where 
they covered themselves with sand or dust; and the 
palestra, the place where they practixed boxing, wres- 
tling, Kc. A seventh portion of the gymnasium was 
reserved for bull-exercise, and was called the sphæris- 
terion. The æysti were porticas where the wrestlers con- 
tended during inclement weather ; and there were other 
zysti, or open alleys, for fine weather, some of which 
were ornamented with trees. Between the porticas and 
the outer walls there were also large unpaved alleys 
used for various purposes. Lastly, there was the studium, 
a large semicircular space covered with sand. und sur- 
rounded by seats for spectators; and the baths, which 
consisted of several apartments. In Rome, during the 
republic, there were no buildings which could be com- 
pared with the Greek gymuasia. Under the Cæsars, 
the public baths bore some resemblance to them, but 
the gymnasia may be said to have disappeared with 
the therma.—The name is employed, in the present 
day, to designate the higher class of schools in Germany, 
— those that nre jntended to be immediately prepara- 
tory to the university. The gymnasia differ from the 
real schools (realschulen), which are intended to give a 
suitable education for such as are destined for business 
or trade, in having as their object the bestowing of a 
mental and scientific education on such as are intended 
for the universities. The course of study usually ex- 
tends over six or seven years, and includes Latin and 
Greek, history, geography, mathematics, religion and 
Bible knowledge, natural and mental philosophy, natu- 
ral history, German, French, English. and singing. The 
scholars leave about the age of 18 or 20, to enter the 
university ; but on leaving they nre required (in Prussia 
at least) to undergo a very strict examination before 
they can enter the university ; nnd, indeed, they cannot 
pass from onc class to a higher without giving satisfac- 
tory evidence that they have profited by their instruc- 
tions. Nota few. in this way. are forced to «pend 2 years 
in one class, A committee is appointed by govt. for the 
examination of such as intend entering the university 
without passing through a gymnasium. See GYMNASTICS. 
Gymnast, n. [Fr. gymnaste; Gr. gumnastes.] One 
who practises, or is skilled in athletic exercises or sporta. 
Gymnns'tic. Gymnas'tienl, a. Pertaining to 
athletic exercises or sports; as, a gymnastic entertain- 
ment. 
—Of or belonging to intellectual, or disciplinary exercises 
of the mental powers. 
Gymnas'tie, n. Disciplinary exercise, whether of 
y or mind. 
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Gymnas'tically, alv. In the manner of a gymnast. 
Gymnas'ties, term applied to those exercises of 
the body and limbs which tend to invigorate and develop 
their power. — gra ure of very ancient 
origin. They are men in the second book of the 
iad, where playing nt quoits and javelin-hnrling are 
mentioned; and in the 23d book, where Achilles is 
represented as instituting games in honor of Patroclus, 
in which the sports were chariot-raciug, boxing, wres- 
tling, quoit-throwing, &c. Later on, games of this kind 
were dedicated to the gods, and the rewards being called 


athla, gave origin to the name atAlztés, applied to those | 
who contended for them. Sbortly before the time of 


Hippocrates, gymnastics were made a part of medicine, 
and gradually they were reduced into a complete sys- 
tem. Public bnildings, called gymnasia, were erected 
for the parpose, and officers for their snperintendence 
were appointed by the state. The Romans erected 
kymnasin on a magnificent scale ; and on account of the 
extensive bathe which were attached to them, they 
wore latterly called therm. Among the exercises prac- 
tised in these gymnasia, were dancing, wrestling, box- 
ing, running, leaping, quoit-throwing, and hurling. 
Besides these, which formed the regular business of the 
gymnasium, were riding, driving, swimming, rowing, 
climbing ropes, swinging, mock fights of various kinds, 
&c. Various causes in later times have combined to 
cause G. to go out of use as a. part of education and a 
method of maintaining health. Modern warfare dw- 
pends so much on military science and a knowledge 
of gunnery, and so little on physical strength, that 
military @. has been much overlooked. It is only since 
the commencement of the present century that gyin- 
nustic exercises have been revived as a science, In 1h06, 
the revival began iu Prussia, where gymnasia were 
opened, and the science became so popular that it rap- 
idly attracted attention, Sweden imitated Prussia; and 
from that time the practice of G. has formed a leading 
feature in the course of education in both countries. As 
the gymnasia in Prussia began to be the scenes of po- 
litical meetings of a kind offensive to the government, 
they were abolished in 1818. The practice of G. was, 
however, kept np by the troops, and with such evident 
success that a similar course of training was adopted in 
the French army in 1811. The gymnastic exercises 
wlopted by the pugilists and wrestlers of the present 
day in their course of training are not able to produce 
on the mind or body any desirable effect; and the same 
was observed in the condition of the athleta of old. But 
gymnastic exercises, practised under proper control, 
must act bensficially, both. mentally and physically. 
As Montaigne observes, It is a soul, not a body ouly, 
which we educate; it is a man, of whom we must not 

make two; we must not train the one withont the other, 

bat must guide and lead them like a pair of horses bar- 
nessed to one shaft.” G. act upon the courage, and pro- 
duce independence and presence of mind. Besides being 
a suitable interruption to mental labor, and the best 
recreation after it, they produce cheerfalness, and re- 
strict the fancy and imagination to reasonable limits. 

“If you wish to develop the mind of a pupil," says 

Rousseau, * develop the power which that mind has to 
govern; exercise his body; make him healthy and 

strong, that may make him prudent and reasona- 

ble" In n CMM. the principal apparatus 

employed consists of the Aurizontal pol*, the parallel 

bars, the mats or poles, the ropes, the arangis and tra- 

peze, the ladder, the wooden se, the inclined plane, 

and the fying-coursa, or giant's stride, The horizontal 

pole is usel in order to develop the strength of the hands | 
and arms, though. many other exercises are performed | 
on it. The parallel bars are mostly about 5 feet long, 

and fixed about 2 feet apart, at a height of 3 or 4 feet 

from the ground. The exercises upon them, which are 
of great variety, tend to strengthen the arms an | chest, 
and to render the body pliant. The masts aud poles, 
which vary in their inclination, are used for climbing 
purposes, The triangle and trapeze afford more amuse- 
ment than any other instrument used in modern gym- 
nasia, as the lightness of their construction, and their 
being constantly in motion, make the evolutions per- 
formed on them appear easy and graceful. Tho wooden 
ladder and the rope-bulder are used generally to render 
the body supple. The wooden horse, which can be low- 
ered or rai on its stand when required, is for exercise 
in vaulting and leaping. The inclined plane, usually 
adeal plank between 20 and 30 feet in length and 2 feet 
in breadth, is used for n variety of exercises, tending to 
strengthen the hands, arms, chest, abdomen, logs, and 
feet. The flying~<ourse, or giants stride, is an amusing 
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have their seeds inclosed. In the arrangement followed 
in this work, the G. constitute n distinct class called 
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Gymnoc'ladas, . Gr. gymnos, and Lado, a shoot. 
(Hot.) A ns of leguminous plants, sub-order. Gesat- 
pinice. The Coffer-tree, G. Qanadensis, which grows in| GNM Gens (q. r., while in other systems they constitute 
Canada, and in our northern States on the border of | a division of the class Dicotyledones. 
lakes and rivers, isa tree 60 feet high, with a slender| Gym'note, Gy mno’'tus, n. |Fr.gymnote ; Gr. gym- 
trunk 16 inches in dinmeter, straight and single to the nos, naked, and nórós, the back.) (Zan. ) Bee Err. 
height of 25 feet, covered with rough, scaly bark, aud G6 ymmu'ra, n. (Gr. gymnos, and oura, n tail.) ( Zool.) 
supporting a rather «mall but regular head; flowers e Bulan, an insectivorous animal Sumatra. In its 
large and white, succeeded by large curving p con-| dentition and spring covering it closely resembles the 
taining several hard, gray seeda. The branches have) Hedgehog; but it has the long, naked, scaly tail and 
almost always an upright direction; and the t pointed muzzle of the Shrews. 
auce of the head, in the winter season, is remarkable, Gym, (jin,) n. d. A machine for mounting and dis- 
from being mountingordnance from their carriages, Ac. See DERRICK. 
faxtigiate, Gynie'ceum, n. (Gr. gunaiceion.] 8 Arch.) The 
and from the portion of a dwelling or a public building that was set 
pon of the apart for the occupation, or for the exclusive use, ol the 

ranches female sex, 
being few, Gynwcoce'racy, n. [Gr. gunaikokratía.] A term 
and thick sometimes used to indicate that state in which women 
and blunt, ns are legally permitted to assume the reins of government. 
compared —It 1 of contradistinction to the Salie law, 
with those of which precl them from the privileges of sovereignty. 

almost every There are omy Eve states in Europe to which the o 

other tree, ation of the Salic law does not extend — England, 

They arenlso sia, Spain Portugal, and Denmark. 

wholly with- Gynan'drin, n. (Gr. 6, a fo- A- 

ont the ap- male, and amer, a mule.) (Bet.) In 

pearance of the system of Linnieus, a class of 
buds; and plants characterized by having the 
this latter Stamens, style, and stigma consoli- 
circnm- dated into a body, called a column, 

stance, con- This class is now chiefly repre- Ñ 

nected with sented by the order Orchidaceæ. ~~ 

tbe former, Gynan‘drian, or Gynan’-3 "t 


gives tho drous.a, 2 c doubt- 

tree, during ful won et Belonging to the 

winter, the class called Gi ia, i. e, having 

nppearance the stunens, style, and stigma con- 1 

of bein solidated into a body called a cul- SX 

dend; am umn as in the Cypripedium, (Fig. 4 

hence the 1221.) 

8 Gyne einn, a. Relating to wo- 

name of chi- - men. 4 

Fig. 1220. — THE corrrr-TREE, ^ A — 

col, or stump- : : Gynecology. u. [Gr.gwnz, à wo- 1,a stamen; 2, 
tree. The (Gymnocladus Canadensis.) mau, and legos, a discourse.) (Med.) stigma; 3, 3, anthers, 
leaves, or young thriving trees, are 3 feet long, and 20| The doctrine of the nature and dis- one 
inches wide; but on trees nearly full-grown they are! enses of women.— Wright, * <a 
not half that size. The leaflets are of a dull bluish-| Gy meoe'raey, n. [Gr. gunë, a woman, and kelrōs, 
green, and the branches of the petioles are somewhat) power.) Female sway or rule; gynaecocracy. 
of a viulet color. The wood is hard, compact, strong, ern n. [Gr. gunz, and basis, a support.) ( Bot.) 
tough, and of a fine rose-color; it is used both in cabi-| The base of a style, or sununit of a receptacle, on or 
eras eg carpentry, and, like the wood of the| around which two or more carpels are iuserted, as in 
robinia, it the remarkable property of rapidly con-! Rue, Sage, Geranium, &c.—(6ray. a 
verting its sap-wood into heart-wood, so that a trunk 6/Gymobn'sie, a. (Bo) Pertaiuing to, or having a 
inches in diameter has not more than 6 lines of sap-| gynolase, m 
wood, and may, consequently, be almost entirely em- G ynoe'cium, n. (Bol.) Theunited pistules of a flower, 
ployed for useful purposes. The seeds were, at one| when taken together, —Gray. 
time, roasted and grouud, as a substitute for collee, in Gynophore, (inh. n. Fr., from Gr. gun?, and 
Kentucky and Tennesse; but their use in this way has| phorus, bearing, from pherein, to bear.) The cle 
been long discontinued. The pods, when preserved| which iu some flowers raises the pistil above the sta- 
like those of the tamarind (to which this genus is nearly, mens, as in the Pussion-flower. —G: + 
allied), are said tu be wholesome, and slightly aperient.| Gyöngyös, ( je'on-je-05,) a town of Hungary, in the 

Gym'nogens, n. (Gr. gymnos, naked, aud nein, Of Heves, situated at the S. base of the Matra Monntaina, 
to 8 (Hot.) A class of plants, including those 50 m. N. E. of Pesth. In this vicinity, the fine Vissou- 
which are distinguished by having the seeds naked or! taer wine is raised. Manuf. Wine and fruits. Pop. 16,500, 
uninclosed by seed-vessels, The plants grouped in this Gy p, (jip,) a. [Supposed to have been originally a jocose 
class have nearly an equal relation to flowering and plication of the Gr. gups, a vulture.) One who, as 
flowerless plants, They agree with the former in Tabit, mulus, or body-servant, waits upou a student at the 
in the presence of sexes, and in their vascular tissue be-| university of Cambridge, England. 
ing complete; among the latter, some accord in habit | Gy p'setos, n. (Gr. gups, a vulture, and aros, an eagle) 
with the ferns and clab-mosses, So great ia the resem-| (Zool) See LAMMERGEIER. 
blance between some club-mosses and certain conifers, | Gy poger'amus, n. (Gr. gups, a vulture, and geranos, 
that they can be distinguished by no other external | a crane.) (Zool) See SgcukrARY. 
character except their size. Gymnogens are known Gyp’seous, a. ter, gu, from Lat. gypsum.) Hav- 
from most other vascnlares by the vessels of their wood! ing, or partaking of the qualities of, gypsum, 
having large apparent perforations or discs; iu led bas Pe Gipsy, Gipsey, (Jip/se,) n.; pl. Grrstes, 
not, however, differ in growth from other exogens, but est.) A term derived frum n corruption of the word 
are essentially the same, deviating in no respect from 
the plan upon which exogenous plants increase. In the 
gymnogeus there is an nnmistakable transition from 
the highest form of organization to the lowest, They 
are essentially exogens in all that appertains to their 
organs of vegetation, but they are analogons to reptiles 
in the animal kingdom, inasmuch as their ova are fer- 
tilizel by direct contact with the male principle. The 
Conifers and Cycads are the most remarkable orders. 
That of the Conifers is connected with clab-mossea by 
means of the extinct genus Leprpodendron, and their 
branches sometimes so closely resemble those of certain 
lycopods that no doubt can be left of their relation. 


— ed and applied to a waudering race of 
who are found distributed over many countries of Europe 


and Asia. They seem to bave migrated into Europe 
from the East at the beginning of the 15th cent.; and 
first appeared in Paris in 1427, representing themselves 
as Christian penitents, driven out of Egypt by the Sane 
cens. They were more than a hundred and twenty in 
number, and, according to n French writer, They bad 
their ears pierced, from which depended a ring of silver; 
their hair was black and crispy, and their women filthy 
to a degree, and were sorceresses who told fortunes, 
They and their people, who arrived in grat numbel 

obtained permission to remain in the kingdom ; but 


nne cycads have the gyrate vernation of the leaves of 
true ferns along with the inflorescence of conifers. The 
natural orders of the gymnoyens are, — the Cycadacer, 
the Pinacer, the Turn. and the Gnetaces. 

Gy mnosoph' ite, GywsosoruisTS, or Naken Sao 

n. pl. (Gr. gymnas, naked, and saplistés, a 1 
The name given by the Greeks to à sect of Hindoo phi- 
losophers who were remarkable for the asceticism of 
their manners and doctrines. They wore no clothing, 
believed in the transmigration of the soul, and exhibited | 
the most surprising contempt of death, Calanus burned | 
himself to death, in the presence of Alexander the Great, | 
about n. c. 325. 


exercise, but is not superior to any of the others in its 
effects. Iu all cases, gymnastic exercises of every kind 
should be practised with caution and moderation. Al- 
though the dangers connected with the practice of G. 
are often exaggerated, nevertheless muscles may become 
strained through excess, and ruptures and other serious 
necidents occur. 

Gymnema, . Gr. gymnos, naked ; nema, Mlament | 
(Bot. A genus of plants, onler. Asclepiadacee. The 
species G. lactifera, a native of Coylon, yields a nutri- 
tious milk which is used as human f It is called, 
on this account, the Cow-plant. 

Gy m'nite, n. [or gymnas, naked. in allusion to the 
ocality Bare Hills, Md.) An amorphous mineral some Gy mnos'ophy,n. The doctrine or practice of the 
what resembling gum-arabic, or a brownish or yellow | i ymneosophitae 
resin, of a greasy lustre and whitish, yellowish, green- Gymnosper’mous, o. (Ho) Belonging to the ord. 
ish, or reddish color, Translucent and britt!'e. r., of plants consisting of gymnmeesperms. 

2446, Comp. Silica 40°2, magnesia S57, water 261. Gym‘nospermas, n. BE [Grog vernon; naked, and sprr- 
Called also Deweylite. It occurs with serpentine. ma, seed.) (Hot) Flowering planta with naked seeds, 
Gymnoenr'pous. a. r. gymnos, waked, and kur- that ia, with ovules not inclosed in an ovary. They are! 


ter a short while, on account of their idleness and dep 
redations, terrible orders were enacted in order to sup- 
press them and drive them from the sounna, The name 
of Bohemians was given to them by the French, proba- 
bly becanse large numbers of them had come into France 
through Bohemia. Many, in consequence of the severity 
shown towards them, were driven lack into the woods 
and forests of the same conntry: others passed into Ger- 
many and Hungary; while bands of others swarmed 
over the Pyrenees, and poured down on the plains of 
Spain, The names by which the gypsies are known, 
differ with the country in which they are found, althongh, 
with one or two exceptions, not materially. In Russia 
they are styled Zigent; in Turkey and Persia, Zingarri ; 
aud in Germany, Zigeuner: wll which words apparently 
sprung from the aime root, probably Zinc i, a term by 
whieh these people, and especially those of Spain, some- 
times designate themselves, anil the meaning of which 
is supposed to be * the black men of Zend, or Ind.” The 
Zigani are fonnd in all ts of Russia, exeept in the 


G 
pos, fruit.) ( Bot.) Nabel trated, as the cherry-tree. so called in contradistinction to the Angiosperms, which 


1080 


government of St. Petersburg. from which they lasse 


—— 
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Gypsum Creek, in Michigan, enters Grand River Gy'ron, u. [Sp. giron; Tt. gherone, n lap or bosom.) 
— An ordinary consisting of two straight lines 
n. e Arte or practices of gypsies; rawn from any given part of the field, and meeting in 
cheatery ; deception ; cheating; flattery.—The condition,, an acute angle in the fesse poiut.— Jamieson. 
state, or habits of a BYPSY- Gy'rony, 4. (Her) | Covered with gyrons, or formed 
racan’ thus, 7. (Gr. guros, round, and akanthé,| of several gyrons, usually said of an escutcheon. 
spine.) (Paliont.) A genus of fossil placoid fishes of the a ici (i-rof'o-rd,) n. (Bot) A genus of 
carboniferous system. — Agassiz. ichens, several species of which possess nutritive Er 
Gy ral, a Whirling; moving circularly; é erties, and are used as food in the arctic Tegions. y 
er a. [Lat. giratus, wound around.] ( ut.) Curled have been denominated tripe de roche (rock-tripe). 
n wards like a crozier, a the young undeveloped fronds roscope, n. [Gr. guros. a circle or rotation ; skopeo, 
5. perceive.) oe gente An instrument which for & 
v. n. To revolve around a central point, as a tornado. time attract attention on account of its suppe 
Gyration, ( ji-rā'shun,) u. (Lat. gyratio.] A cireular| capability of rendering visible the rotation of the 


motion ; motion about an axis; rotation ; rotary motion.| on its axis. ‘The ap) 

(Mech.) A centre of gyration is u. point within a body] M. Foucault, but since been materially modified. 
such that if the whole mass were concentrated therein,| The principle on which its action depends was discov- 
the moment of inertia with respect to the corresponding ered about 1750, by Frisi, and 
ld remain unaltered. The circle Composition of Rotary Motion; and the object 


GYPS 


its, inhabit stately houses, and go abroad in elegant 

being behind the higher orders of the Russians 
neither in appearance nor mental acquirements. he 
females are celebrated for their vocal powers. The Czi- 
ian gypsies, live in rags und filth, but 


t 1sel ves, and the language which they 
Romany. In the gypsy language, Rom means 
and Romany the sect of the husbands. 


mo country appears less adapted to this wnn- 
nic so natural to these people, than 


nevertheless true that they do exist there, 


» covered cart and little tent of the Romany described by such u. point is called u circle of gyration, instrument is to exhibit the real composition of rota- 
remain more than a day or two in one place.| its radins the radius gyration. tions about different axes impressed at the same time 
“gypsies first arrived in England, they were Gy’ratory, ¢ Moving circularly. on the same body. Thus, when a body is rotating about 
an axis, if any Torce tends to make it rotate abou! 


. 

Gyre, n. ps from Lat. gyrus ; Gr. guros, a ring.] A cir- „ 

cular motion; it circle described by a moving body; a turn. another axis, it will not rotate about either the old or 

Gyr falcon, . (Zoil.) See GEXFALCON. the new axis, but about an intermediate one. in 1861, 

Gyrin'idze, n. pl. (Zoil.) A family of aquatic Beetles, Signor Antinori, director of the museum at Flore 

the type of which is known under the name of Whirli-\ first brought the subject of the appa 

gig, or Water-jlea, from its peculiar motions. They are of the plane of yibration of the pend 

in general of small or moderate size; and are to be seen, Academicians del Cimento; and on the 3d of February, 
in the same year, M. Foucault communicated his 


from the first —— — ——— 
fine days of — — covery to the Academy of Sciences nt Paris, and exper- 
spring till the imentally proved the rotation of the earth by his well- 
end of au- known pendulum experiment and his G. In the first 
tumn, on the case, if a pendulum is supposed to be suspended over 
surface of either pole of the earth, and set in oscillation, it is evi- 
quiet waters, dent that a spectator carried round by the rotation of 
and even upon the earth would so — alternately under the two ends 
of the arc of the vibrating pendulum, that. its plane of 
oscillation would appear to him to make a revolution 
from east to west in the same time as the earth revolves 
great num- from west to east. If, then, the peudulum be sup! 
bers, and ap- to be similarly suspended over the equator, it is evident 


paring like Fig. 1222.— WHIRLIGIG, OF WATER-FLEA. that no change in the 


brilliant points. 

They are active swimmers, and curvet about in every latitude, the rotation of the enrth round the polar axis 

direction. Sometimes they remain stationary without 7 

the slightest motion: bnt no sooner are they approach round an axis passing throu; h the place of observation, 
her round a perpenc ular axis. The rotation 


than they escape by darting under the surface of the| and anot 3 
water, and swimming off with the greatest agility. The about the latter axis cannot, however, affect the appar- 


four hind legs are used as oars, and the anterior ones for} ent motion o! 
seizing the prey: when they dart beneath the surface, a that axis which is the 


| persecuted. After a time their persecutors got 
I them, and at present they are con- 
asa privileged people. Although 
life is anlawful, it is counived nt, the law 
having discovered, by experience, that its 
force is inefficient to restrain them from their 

The male gypsies in England are all dealers in 

: and employ their idle time in mend- 
ing the tin and copper utensils of the peasantry ; the 
tell fortunes. In all countries the gypsies are 

very handsome when young, but hideonsly ugly when 
they wv old. The climate of England is favorable to 
beauty. and in no land is the appearance of the gypsy 
that country. The dialect ot the 
Roman which they speak is tolerably pure, but mixed 
9 words, Dabbling in sorcery bas always 

been 2 profession of the gypsies in all times and coun- 
tries, 1 (1 is especially the province of the females. They 
are di vêđed into classes and tribes in England, and the 
nei p- gypsy tribes now in existence are the Stan- 


that of the Z 
sen, often ap- S 
pearing in 


live ronn «1 about Windsor ; the / 3 
up their abode in the eastern counties and the Hernes, 
who have appropriated the north of England, and York- 
shire especially Much interesting information respect- 


(Lond rs. 1851.) 
Gyps F «mous, [Lat. gypsum, and ferre, to bear.] 
rode i wm £z or containing gypsum. 


Gypserzz^ waphy, ” (Lat. gypsum, and Gr. graphé. 
A writi z g-] Tue act or art of writing or inscribiug on 


produces the disagreeable odor which they then emit. The G., us an instrument, 


There are several species found in this country, but it is ciple in dynamics, that if a mass be set ip 
not necessary to describe them separately. These beetles] in space, it will preserve its original plane — 


are almost the only water-insects W . M 
liant metallic lustre,—* peculiarity dependent upon the| count of the G. to the Academy of Sciences in 1852; and 


habits of the insects which generally swim upon the 


coo! 
crystallizes usually in right rhomboidal crystals with 
levelled Sides. It occurs also in laminated masses, in 
fiurouss EXazasses with a satin lustre, and in radiating forms 
E of narrow lamine, also granular and com- 
t.  Creolor usually white, but sometimes gray, reddish, 
wnista, yellow, blue, and even black. Sp. T. when 
pure, 241 238. Comp. Sniphurie acid 46°5, lime 3256, 
water 20 O. G. occurs in extensive beds in several of the 
U. Stat particularly in N. York, Ohio, Hlinois, Virginia. 
Tennessee, and. Arkansas, and is usually associated with 


earth turns, and as the spectator is carried with it, 


Gyrog'onites, n. pl. [Or. guros. ^ circle, and genein, causes it to appear to him as if the plane of the disc 
to bring forth.] (Pal) Bodies found in fresh-water nctually revolved, The experiments which can be per- 
deposits; originally mistaken for small shells, but after- formed with the G. illustrate the following principles : 
wards ascertained to be the sea-vessels of plants of the| First, that matter in motion, as well as matter at 
genus Chara. ses inertia, Secondly, that the power 
Gy roid'al, a. [Gr. gures, and eidos, a form.] Spiral by the shots from rifled guns to resist the force of grav- 
in arrangement, or form. » i ball 
rol'epis, u. [Gr. guros, and lepis, the scale of & Thirdly, the orbital and axial motions are connected 
il ganoid fishes found in intimately, and mutually affect each other's 


h.] (Pul. A genus of fossi 
the new r sandstone, and in tlie bone-beds of the lias| Fourthly, that the apparent stable equilibrium of bodies 


formation. — Worcester. 
b 3 Gy'rolite. n. (Min.) A mineral occurring in concre- rotation. 
— decomposition of pyrite. It occurs aboutsulphur| tions, of a white color, vitreous to pearly lustre, and Gy rose. (Jo a. Bent like a crook. 
on nes where sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted, and is composed of silica 5070, alumina 148, magnesia 0°18,)—0- a. To shackle; to chain; to fetter. 
nd im seawater, In the Mammoth Cave G. occurs lime 33:24, water 1418. Found in the Isle of Skye and Gyrostemo'nez, n. 6 
mon, filament. (Bot) ^ small order of plants, closely 


teg form of rosettes or flowers, vines or shrobbery.| in Nova Scotia. 

em burned and ground, it is called PLASTER OF PARIS, Gyro’ma, n. (Gr., from guros, round.] A circular turn ; allied to the Euph iacere, It is distinguished from 
4 — Thie transparent foliated 6. is called SELENITE,| | # turning ronnd. that order by having unisexual flowers, the carpels ar- 
n The white and delicately fibrous variety is de- Gy'romancy,”- Gr. guros, a circle, and manteia, a ranged round a central column, two suspended seeds in 
bea under the head of SATIN SPAR (q. v.); and the prophecy.) À kind of divination performed by asooth-| each carpel, and n hooked embryo. The uses of these 


peera "à ned, white or light colored varieties, under the] sayer by means of a circle. The soothsayet usually plants are not known. 

to. N ALABASTER, (J. b.) . G- is ground up and applied describes a circle variously marked with letters, and el a town of Hungary, in the co. of Bekes, 16 m. 
call als asa fertilizer. When destitute of water it is then walks around it wit W. of Zarand. Manuf. Oil and wine. Pop. 18,000. 
eaten ANAYDRITE, ge ve, (ie,) n. W. gef yn, a letter.] A shackle for the 
wmm, in New Tork, a post-office of Ontario co. effectually to deceive the uni g; (mostly in the plural.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


GARD 


Sabet denis, in New Mexico, a prec. of Valencia co. ; 

pop. 

Gablentz, Lupwie Kart WILHELM, BARON von, (gahb’- 
láunz,) an Austrian field-marshal, B. at Jena, 1814. Af- 
ter serving in the Saxon army for some years, he joined 
the Austrian service, distinguished himself at Custozza, 
took a brilliant part in the Hungarian war, covered 


himself with distinction at Magehta, and, by dor Sol | 
I 


the retreat of the Austrian army from the field of Sol- 
ferino, preserved it from annihilation. 
in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign; and in the war 
with Prussia in 1866, held command of the 8th and 10th 
corps in the disastrous defent at Königgrätz. In July, 


1869, he was appointed commander-in-chief in Hungary. |Gas-engine. 


Ga'briel's Creek, in North Carulina, a twp. of Madi- 
son co. 

Gnd'distown,in Georgia, a dist. of Union co.; pop.365. 

Gads'den, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co.; p. 2.203. 

Gagern, Henrich WILHELM AUGUST, BAON VON, (gah'- 
garn.) à German statesman, B. at Bayreuth, 1799, be- 
came first minister of the regent of the German em- 
pire, and leader of the Gotha or Constitutional party in 
the German parliament. The best part of his life has 
been spent in endeavoring to promote the principles of 
free government in the minor states of Germany. The 
whole of hia elaborate system fell to the ground through 
the cautions policy of the late Frederick William III. 
of Prussia, who refused to accept the imperial crown. 
In the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864, Baron von G. 
fought as a major in the ranks, and retired into private 
life in 1872. 

Gaines, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pulaski co. 

Gaines’boro, in Arkansas, a township of Indepen- 
dence co. 

Gaines’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Elbert co. 

Gaines‘town, in Alabama, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 


in Mississippi, a vill. of Hancock co. 


2,409. 
Gninsville. 
To Georgia, a dist. of Newton co. 


Gnither's, 


Gajssin, (gi'seen,) a town of Russia in Purope; govt. |” 


Podolia, 172 m. N. by W. of Odessa; pop. 10, 

Galilee, in Michigan, a twp. of Manitou co. 

Gallen, in Ohio, a vill. of Polk twp., Crawford co.; pop. 

52 

Galisteo, in New Mexico, a prec. of Santa Fé co.; p. 504. 

Gallait, Lovis, (d-, an eminent Belgian historical 
painter, B. at Tournai, 1810, is a member of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of London, and foreign nssocinte of the Paris 
Academy of Fine Arts. He belongs to what is termed 
the “High Art School," and his pictures are remarka- 
ble for their breadth of treatment and brilliancy of ex- 
ecution. Chief among them may be cited Tasso in his 
Cell Visited by Montaigne; The Last Moments of Count 
Egmont; The Abdication of Charles F.; and The Last 
Honors paid to Egmont und Horn, 

Galla'tia, in IM, a twp. of Saline co.—In Mo., a twp. 
of Clay co. 

Gallatin City, in Montana Ty., a twp. and vil. of 
Gallatin co. . 

Gnlli'nas Crossing, in N. Mez., a v. of San Miguel co. 

G tzin, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Cambria co. 

Gallium, n. A new mineral, found in the Pyrenees, 
France, hence its nume; first recognized in 1875; in ap- 
pearance resembles lead; it liquefies at 86° Far., sp. gr. 6. 

Gal'livant's Ferry, in S. C, a twp. of Horry co. 

Gnl'lowny, in Missouri, a twp. of Christian co. 

Gally Rock. in Arkansas, a twp. of Pope co, 

—A twp. of Yell co. 

Galton, Francis, (gaul'tiin,) an English explorer and 
author, n. at Birmingham in 1822, for his explorations in 
the western regions of South Africa in 1846, received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. His 
Art of Travel, or Shifts and Contriremces in Savage Coun- 
tries, reached its 4th edition in 1870, and has been 
warmly appreciated by explorers, pioneers, and emi- 
grants. In 1869 he published a remarkable work en- 
titled Hereditary Genius, its Laws and Consequences, 

Galvanoplastics, u. pl. (Fr. galvanoplastie.] Same 
as ELECTROTYPE. 

Gal veston, in Ind., a v. of Jackson twp., Cass co. 

Gambetta, Lfon. See page 1151. 

Gangi, (gahn'jc,) (anc. Enguium,) a town of S. Italy, in 
Sicily, prov. and 53 m. S.E. of Palermo: pop. 10,535. 

Gantt, in & Carolina, a twp. of Greenville co. 

Arkansas, a twp. of Montgomery co. 
in N. C, n twp. of Alleghany co. 

m. in Virg/nia, a twp. of Buchanan co. 
Garden Valley, in Wis. a twp.of Jackson co, 
Gard'ner, in I/. a v. of Greenfield twp., Grundy co.; 

a P.O. of Grundy co.; a twp. of Sangamou co.; in 
Tenn., a dist. of Weakley co.: in Wis., a twp. of Door 
co.; in N. C, a twp. of Wilson co.; in Kon., a p.-v. 
and twp. of Johnson co.; in Mass., a p.-v. and twp. of 
Worcester co.; in Ohio, a vill. of Morgan co.; a P.O. of 
Noble co.—@ard'ner’s Cross Roads, in N. G, a 
v.of Monroe co—Gardner’s Ford, in N. C.a p.v. 
of Cleveland co.—Gard'ner^s Mills. iu Utah, a v. of 
Balt Lake co., abt. 15 m. S.W. of Salt Lake City.—Gnrd'- 
ner’s Station, in Tenn., a P.O. of Weakley co. 


Gnrd'nersville, in X, a P.O. of Pendleton co.; in 


N. Y., a p.-v. of Schoharie co. 
Gnr'don, n. [Fr.] A kind of roach. — Clark. 
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Har eer, in Arkansas, a township of Union co.; pop. 


Gar/rnrd's, in Georgia, a dist. of Putnam co. 
Gar'rett, iu Illinois, a twp. of Douglas co. 
Gar'rettsburg. in Kentucky, a prec. of Christian co.; 
pop. 1,757. 
Garrison, in Tennesse, a dist. of Coffee co. 
—A dist. of Putnam co. 
Garrison’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Polk co. 


He next served | Gus rott s, iu Tennessee, a dist. of Giles co. 


Garvin. in South Carolina, a twp. of Anderson co.; 
pop. 1,577.—A twp. of Pickens co. 

Gns'condn, in Missouri, a twp. of Laclede co. 

See page 1151. 

Gasparin, Acéxon ETIENNE, COMTE DE, (gdhz-pah- 
rahn’,)a French publicist, u. at Orange, 1810. After) 
serving as secretary to M. Guizot, Comte de G. became, 
in 1844, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he distinguished himself by the broad liberalism of his 
political and religions views. Among other works from 
his pen, are those entitled The Uprising of a Great Na- 
tion, and Americ: in the Presence of Europe (1561-2), both 
having reference to the civil struggle in the U.S. p. 1871. 

Gas-wells. (Geol) Within late years, phenomena in 
the shape of natural gaseous exudations have been dis- 
covered in several of the Northern States of the Union, 
particularly at Fredonia, in N. Y. (which town has long 
been lighted with this natural gas), at Erie, Penna., 
and at places in Ohio and Michigan. At Painesville, 
Ohio, the sinking of gas-wella, after the manner of the 
Pennsylvania. oil-welis, was successfully accomplished 
in the year 1871. Two gas-wells were first bored, in one 
of which — the Jennings Well — gas was found in suf- 
ficient quantity to run the engine, after sinking to 350 
ft. below the surface of the earth; while at 200 feet 
lower, the gas became still more abundant. This well, 
after being bored to a depth of 600 ft., yields a sufficient 
volume of gas to light up a large city — gas, too, of 
great purity, and used not only for illuminating, but 
also for heating purposes. When employed for the 
latter, the manner of its use is as follows: An imitation 
of logs made of terra-cofta is connected with the gas, 
which, when lighted, presents all the appearance of a 
capital fire of burning wood. By turning a small faucet 
near the hearth, the blaze is made to increase or dimin- 
ish at will. Its ignition leaves no root or smoke, and 


house-fires can be as readily lighted by its means as 
chandeliers can. Hundreds of cubic feet of this gas 
are employed for the daily consumption, and its sub- 
stitution for coal and wood has been found to make 
it a very economical kiud of fuel, and also a highly 
convenient and manageable one. The well just referred 
to, when bored to the depth of 700 ft, was found to 
contaiu so powerful a volume of gas that the water in 
the bore was flung back with such force as to nearly 
threaten with demolition the roof of the works above. 
At Conneaut, some 50 miles to the west of Painesville, 
a Paper Company have bored a new gas-well, the flame 
of which ascends above the mouth tc a height of nearly 
20 feet. Wells near Cleveland have been found to yield 
amply at a depth of 400 ft.; and the gas, which is 
identical in its composition with that obtained from 
bituminous coal, has become employed in illuminating 
the lantern of the Portland harbor lighthouse, on 
Lake Erie. At Erie, Penna, several wells bave been 
sored with excellent results, the gas supply being ap- 
parently limitless, and turned to use for manufacturing 
purposes. Thc water-works of the city have two large 
engines at work pumping up water; which engines are 
impelled by steam generated by the flow of gas from 
a well sunk in the works, and the flame of which issues 
from a succession of small pipes connected with the 
gas-well. 

Gates, in Alabama, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Gatling Gun, (gdt'ling.) See ORDNANCE, pago 1832, 

Gavlin’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Macon co. 

Gay Head, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Dukes co. 

Gearey, iu West Virginia, a twp. of Roane co. 

Geddes, in New York, a twp. and vill. of Onondaga co. 

Geissler, IxixgICH, B. in Germany, 1814. Besides the 
tubes named below, G. invented other important aids 
to scientific investigntion. He was made Doctor of Phi 
losophy by the University of Bonn. D. 1879. 

Geiss ler's Tubes. [So named from the manufac- 
turer.] ( Physics.) When gases ure highly rarefied they 
conduct electricity of high tension, and the minute 
residue of each particular gas remaining in a so-called 
vacuum gives very characteristic colors, and spectrum 
phenomena, A Geissler's tube consists of a hard glass 
tube containing what is technically known as an oxy- 
gen vacuum, a nitrogen vacunm, a hydrogen vacuum 
a carbonic acid vacuum, &c., and furnished at each end 
with a platinum wire passing through the glass. The 
inner extremities of the platinum are generally con- 
nected with aluminium wire. If a Geissler's tube is 
contracted in any portion the luminous appearance is 
greatly inteusified, and if glass of different composition 
is employed for different portions of the tube (Uraniam 

| glass for instance), the phenomena of fluorescence and 

consequent change of tint are very striking. For ex- 
| hibition these tubes are made of an endless variety of 


| furms and shapes, and contain spirals, crosses, globes, 
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vases, and other devices inside them, The current ts 
supplied from an induction coil, and when of appropriate 
strength, and the vacuum tube suitable, very beautitul 
stratifications are seen to 
cross the tube. The light 
from a carbonic acid va- 
cuum enclosed in a narrow 
spiral tube, is sufficiently 
powerful to be used as an 
illuminating agent. under 
special circumstances 
where other sources of 
light would be inappli- 
cable, and has, therefore, 
been recently applied to 
medical purposes. A long 
capillary tube js soldered 
to two bulbs provided with 
latinum wires; this tube 

is bent in the middle, so 
that the two branches 
touch, and their extremi- 
ties are twisted, as shown 
at a (Fig. 441. This tube 
contains a very rarefied 
gas, and when the discharge passes, a light is produced 
ata, bright enough to illuminate any cavity of the 
body into which the tube is introduced. 

Gen’esee, in ///inois, a twp. of Whitesides co. 

Gene’va, in Alab«ma, a vill., cap. of Geneva co. 
— A B.E. co., cap. Geneva. 

Geneva, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co. 

Gen'on, in Ohio, a vill. of Clay twp., Ottawa co. 
— A village of Scioto twp., Pickaway co. 

George's Branch, in Aentuciy, a prec. of Breathitt 


Fig. 44. — GEISSLER'8 TUBE. 


co, 
George's Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lawrence 


co. 

George's Creek, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barn- 
well co. 

George'town, in Ohw, a vill. of Colerain twp., Guern- 
sey co. 

George Walker's, in Tennessce, a dist. of Sequatchie 


co. 
George White, in Alabama, a twp. of Blount co. 
Georgia. The following items of general information, 
culled from the U. S. Census for 1870, are interesting, 
especially for comparison with those of 1880, to be found 
on page 1067, and serve to indicate the progress made 
by this State. In the year 1870 the number of farms 
amounted to 69,956; exhibiting an increase of 7,953 
during the decade 1800-70; and the percentage of im- 
proved land under tillage was ?Ul as against 697 in 
1860. Total number of acres held in farms, 23,647, 941; 
of which 6,831,856 represented improved soil, 12,928,- 
084 woodland, and 3,888,001 other unimproved land. 
Cash value of farms under cultivation, $94,659,468, ex- 
clusive of $4,614,701, value of implements and machinery 
in use. The amount of wages paid for the year's farm 
husbandry came to $19,787,086. Total value of farm 
productions, $50,390,2-8 ; of orchard and market-garden 
products, $546,192; of lumber, $1,231,623; and of live- 
stock on farms, $30,156,317. In the same year the value 
of home manufs. was returned at $1,113,080. The live- 
stock gave the following enumeration: Horses, 81,777; 
mules and asses, 57,246; milch kine, 231,510; working 
oxen, 54,332; other cattle, 412.261; sheep, 419,465; 
swine, 988,566. The principal farm crops, &c., yielded 
as follows: 
Wool, 
Butter, 
Wax, 
May, tons, 
Wine, gulls. 
Cane Molasses, “ 
Sorghum, “ “ 347,027 
Cotton, bales, — 475,034 
Oats, bush. 1,904,601 


Tbs. 


876,917 
4,499,572 
21.233 
10.518 
21,927 
553.192 


“ 
Rye, * 82,949 
Sweet potatoes, “ 2,621,562 
Irish „„ 197, 101 
Pease and beans, “ 410,020 
Burley, “ 5,040 
Rice, lbs. 22.277,80 
Honey, “ 610,877 
Tobacco, * 288,596 | 


Financial and fiscal statistics gave the State as possess- 
ing a total assessed value of $2-7,219,519. of which real 
estate monopolized $143,945,216 ; the residue belonging 
to personal estate. These figures compare with a true 
valuation of both real and personal estate aggregnting 
$268,169,207. Decrease since census of 1860: Total 
assessed value, $391.012,568 ; true value of real and per- 
sonal estate, $377,720,0:0. Total amount of taxation, 
$2,627,029; of which State assessments absorbed $945,- 
394; County, $906,270; Municipal, $775,365; increase 
over returns of 1860, $1,829,144. Total public State debt 
other than National), $21,753,712, of which amount 

„544,500 is funded upon bonds in circulation; total 
County debt (other than National) secured by bonds, 
$300,386 ; all other, $261,319; total municipal and non- 
public bonded debt, $14.353.315 ; all other $264,162, The 
total returns of true population showed a capitation of 
1,184,109 ; viz., white, 638,926 ; colored, 545,142; Chinese, 
1; Indian, 40. Male citizens arrived at legal age, 234,- 
971; citizens not exercising the franchise (else wise than 
for rebellion or other crime), 1,064. Gain of population 
since census report of 1860, 126,823, or 12 per cent. ; of 
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which White gain 8'01 per cent. ; Colored, 17:06 per cent. 
Of the above entire population 1,172,982 were of Ameri- 
can nativity, and 11,177 of foreign. On June 15, 1870, 
the Public Treasury contained a balance on hand of 
$441,960.18. In the same year an official investigation 
of the condition of the School-fand was ordered by the 
Legislature, from which it appeared that that fund 
amounted to $242,000, and was secured by $268,000 of 
seven per cent. bonds, An act was consequently passed 
to secure that amount to the sule purpose of promoting 
popular education; as well as a bill ** to establish a sys- 
tem of public instruction." The latter also provides 
for a State Board of Education, as well as County boards, 
each county and incorporated city or town to constitute 
one district, divisible iuto sub-districts. 


Georgia. in Alabama, a twp. of Limestone co. 
Georgia, in Arxansas, a twp. of Columbia co. 
Georgia, in Missouri, a twp. of Jasper co. 
Ger’arcdtown, in Wet Virginia, a twp. of Berkeley 


co. 
Ger’de’s, in Krxtucky, a prec. of Clark co. 
German, in Missouri, a twp. of Bollinger co. 
—A twp. of Madison co. 
German Colony, in lorada Territory, dist. of Fre- 
mont co. 
German Gulch, in Montana Terrüory, a twp. of Deer 
Lodge co. 
Ger’ sa maxratown, in Illinois, a twp. of Livingston co.; 


. 369. 


— raza town, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of Mason 
co.; PEP- 1,173.—A prec. of Clark co. 

Germany. 
situate imn Lat. 4/?—559 bz’ N., and Lon. 59 50'-229 50’ E., 
comprises all the States of the former North German 
Confederation, the four States of South Germany, and 
the recen tly conquered provinces of France, viz. : 


This large empire of Central Europe. 


IN A MES OF STATES. le 55558 39 
Worth Germany. 
1. Prussia 6,39621 | 
y a| 27183 
3. Meck Lenburg-Schwerin . è 21412 
4. Saxe Weimar ......... $ 60:03 | d 
5. Meck B enburg-$Strelit: ` 4979 100,269 
6. OI Ain burg. .| 1622| 335454 
7. Braarasswick. . E 
8. Sa x«-— Meiningen. 8 
9. Sax e- Altenburg. . 155,062 
í 194.479 
i 232,747 
2. Scha ww zartzburg . 80,149 
13. Sc h vw zartzburg-Sondershausen T1,083 
14. W. 1. Ick. 5 56,548 
15. Re1z—s -schleitz 5 101,265 
16. Re vas s-Greiz.. 2 50,782 
17. Schaza vamburg-Lippe š 35,832 
18. Li j»p»e-— Detmold è 120,216 
19. Lü beck ^ 63,57 
20. Brem en É 156,229 
2. burg 454,041 
5,271,516 
1,970,132 
1,570,189 
936,944 
26. Ale ce Lorraine... 1,571,971 
"Total of all Germany. 9,88435 | 15,194,172 
The 


Murmber of Germans in the surrounding States 
stria, Switzerland, &c.) may be estimated at about 


Au 
— antro giving a total of 54,000,000 as German-speak- 


Population. — Gorernment. The new German Em- 
constituted by the treaties made during the 


ration and the States of the South, 


ure The principal 


S of the Imperial Constitution, as revised nnd in 


Pire is confederate, under the government of the 


ina of Prussia, who bears the hereditary title of Em- 


E Germany. He has the right of representing 
x Pire in all respects of international law, of de- 
War in the name of the Empire, making peace, 
Daties, &c. (For a declaration of war the con- 
the Bundesrath is necessary) He is the com- 
~in-chief of the whole army and navy in peace 


Sspective kings. He names and dismisses the 
and functionaries of the Empire. His orders, 
the name of the Empire, must be countersigned 
Chancellor, who, as the first minister of the 
> is by his signature responsible for them.—The 
ments especially belonging to the legislation, ad- 
ration, or control of the Empire and its govern- 


and telegraphy, passports, emigration, colon 
Political laws of the citizens, mercantile an- 


en 


K. 
*gislative powers are the Bunde-rath and the 
Stag ; the former consists of the delegates of the 
erate governments, representing in all 49 voices. 

g has 397 members, elected by the people 
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for three years. The law promulgated by these two 
assemblies ure compulsory on all the States of the 
Empire. Both the Federal Council and the Reichstag 
meet in annual sessions convoked by the Emperor, who 
has the right of proroguing and dissolving the Diet; 
but the prorogation must not exceed 60 days, and in 
case of dissolution new elections must be ordered within 
60 days, and the new session opened within 90 days. 
All laws for the regulation of the Empire must, in 
order to pass, receive the vote of an absolute majority 
of the Federal Council and tbe Reichetag. The Federal 
Council is presided over by the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire (Reichskauzler) Imperial measures, after passing 
the Federal Council and tlie Reichstag, must obtain the 
sanction of the Emperor in order to lecome law. All 
the German States are constitutional except Alsace- 
Lorraine and the two grand-duchies of Mecklenburg. 
—Finances, The most important expenses which the 
budget of the German Empire has annually to meet 
are those of the central administration, the army and 
navy, posts and telegraphs, the high court of justice, 
the foreign office, and some smaller items, For detray- 
ing these, all customs’ receipts and the net amount ot 
certain excise duties are paid into the imperial treasury 
(reichskasse). The imperial budget is voted every year 
by the Reichstag. The budget for 1581 estimates the 
revenue and expenditure at $132,679,130. Of the French 
war indemnity, agreed upon by treaty of Feb. 26, 1571, 
amounting to five milliards of francs, or $1,000,000,000, 
C. had received the total at the end of Sept., 1873. Be- 
sides this treaty indemnity, G. received a tribute of 
$50,000,000 from the city of Patris, and levied contribu- 
tions in some of the French departments, the total sum 
P into the imperial exchequer amounting to about 

1,100,000,000.. The German Empire had no public debt 
at the time of its reestablishment in 1571, but one has 
been created in recent years, which, in 1570, amounted 
to 857, 900. 407. There is also a floating debt consisting 
of treasury bills, outstanding in 1880, to the amount 
of $41,500,000. — History (continued from page 1074). 
Since the conclusion of the treaty of Frankfort, G. has 
been at peace, but as she believes thut the French may 
one day seek to regain their lost provinces, she hus 
maintained the vast military system to which her vic- 
tories have been due. The main object of Prince Bis- 
marck's policy appears to have been to isolate France. 
In 1872 the Czar and the Austrian Emperor visited 
Berlin, and during their stay the three Emperors con- 
cluded an alliance, the exuct limits and conditions of 
which are not known. In her home policy the atten- 
tion of G. was for some years mainly occupied with a 
great struggle between the state and the church in 
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scent upon Morris Island. the siege and capture of Fort 
Wagner, and the bombardment and reduction of Ft. 
Sumter, 8. C.; commanded the 10th Corps at the 
battle of Drury's Bluff in the campaign against Rich- 
mond in 1864, At the clove of the civil war he held com- 
mand of the Department of South Carolina, and was 
Ureveted Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and Major-General, for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the several actions above named, G. is the 
author of a standard treatise on “ Limes, Hydraulic 
Cements and Mortars,” on “The Siege and Reduction 
of Fort Pulaski, Georgia,” on “ Engineer and Artillery 
Operation against the Defences of Charleston in 1563," 
and of a treatise on “ Béton, Coignet.and other Artificial 
Stone.“ From 1865 to 1873 was the Superintending 
Engineer of the new fortification on Staten Island, N. 
Y. and of all the permanent defences on the Atlantic 
coast of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, and of all the river and harbor improvements 
on that coast south of North Carolina. 

Gill more, in Michigan, a twp. of Isabella co.; pop. 
88.— A twp. of Benjie co. 

GilUs Creek, in Virginia, a twp. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 2.453. 

Gilman, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Pierce co. 

Gilmanton, in Minnesota, a twp. of Benton co. 

Gil'mer, in North Curolina, a twp. of Guilford co.; pop. 
2,11. 

Sirene. in West Virginia, & twp. of Jackson co.; 

. 2,169. 

Gil'pen's, in Alabama,a twp. of Fayette co. 

Gilroy, in Californiu, a twp. and village of Santa Clara 


co. 

Gils'trap and Benton’s, in Georgia, a district of 
Jasper co. 

Gil sum, in New Hampshire, n twp. of Cheshire co.; 

np. 590. 

Gimp'seville, in Tennessee, a district of Lauderdale 
co, 

Gin House, in Georgia, a district of Wilcox co.; p. 384. 

Gir'dletree Hills, in Maryland, a village of Sandy 
Hill district, Worcester co. 

Giv'en Hill, in Tennessee, a districtof Wilson co.; pop. 
1,405. 

Gladd’s, in Kentucky, n prec. of Pulaski co. 

Glade, in Georgu, a district of Hall co. 

Glade, in Kentucky, a prec. of Madison co. 

Glade, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Barbour co. 
— A twp. of Webster co. ‘ 

Glade Creek, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Allegbany 
co, 


Glade’s, in Georgia, a vill. of Putnam co. 


Prussia. Prince Bismarck, persuading himself that the|Glade Spring, in Virginia, a twp. of Washington 


Empire was imperilled by ultramontane intrigues, ex- 


co. 


pulsed the Jesuits in 1572, which act was followed in 1873/@lade’ville, in Virginia, a twp. of Wise co. 
by the famous May laws, requiring that every ecclesi-| Glnd'win, in Michigan, a twp. of Midland co. 
astical appointment should receive the sanction of the|Glaisher, James, (y/üsh'zr,) an English aeronaut, B. 


secular authorities. This law was enforced by stern 
measures, which alievated from Prince Bismarck the 
sympathies of the vast majority of the German Cath- 
olics; it was, however, partly repealed in 1881, the 
Chancellor now wanting the Catholic support, to coun- 
terbalance the preseut and hostile influence of the 
National-Liberal party. On May 11, 1878, an attempt 
was made to assassinate the Emperor by E. Hoedel, a 
young Socialist tinker, The Emperor was shot again, 
and this time wounded, by a Dr. Nobiling. This gave 


occasion to force on the Parliament a law against So- Glass (Perforated.) 


cialism, which was nt once rigidly enforced; and So- 
cialism appeared to vanish trom the land. At the 
present time the Germans, in spite of their military 
strength, their victories, and the establishment of their 
Empire, are not a contented people; and the reason is 
that they have overgrown their institutions. Whilea 
‘statesman of extraordinary genius and authority stands 
in the way,a progressive system may be impossible; 
but the more intelligent classes have never lost the 
desire to add to the hardly-earned national unity the 
crowning triumph of unfettered representative govern- 
ment; and the now most effective opposition of the 
Progressists to the policy of the Chancellor proves that. 
while G. wishes to be united, she will not voluntarily 
see herself transformed into a magnified Prussia, 


rice April 16, 1871, are: The constitution of the| Gérome, JEAN Leon, (zha/róm.) a distinguished painter 


of the modern French school, n at Vesout, 1824, studied 
under Paul Delaroche and at the Ecole aes Beaux-Arts. 
Paris, in which institution he was appointed Professor 
of Painting, in Dec., 1863. His more prominent produc- 
tions embrace The Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and St. John ; 
Bacchus and Cupid ; A Greek Interior; The Age of Au- 
gustus, and the Birth of Jesus Christ; Rembrandt ; The 
Plague at Marseille; The Death of St. Jerome; and a 
Limess meeting a Jaguar. 


1817, became, in 1871, President of the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-Colors. Among his most notable pictures 
are the following: Don Quizste giving Advice to c 
Panza; The Education of Gil Blas; Othello before the 
Senate; Tristram Shandy; The Murder of Thomas a 
Becket; Charge of Cavaliers at Nasby; The Studio of 
Rembrandt; and The Entry of Joan of Arc into Or- 
leans. 


Gillmore. Quixcy Apams, (gil'mór,)) an American en. 


ineer and general, m. in Ohio, !8:5, graduated at 
West Point and commissioned in Corps of Engincers ir 
1849; was appointed Brigadier-General of Vols. it 
1862, and Major-General in 1863; commanded the U. 8. 
forces at the siege and capture of Fort Pulaski, Ga., 
in 1862, and at the battle of Somerset, Ky., in 1863; 
and subsequently in the same year, while in commaud 
of the Department of the South, he conducted the de- 

€ 
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early in the present century, has acquired considerable 

fame as a meteorologist, and for the manner in which 

he has turned to scientific account the results of his 
experiments above the clouds in his balloon voyages, he 
was made a member of the Royal Society in 1549. In 

1865 he succeeded Adm. Fitzroy as chief of the Meteor- 

ological Department of the English Board of Trade. In 

1570 he published Travels in the Air, a Popular Account 

of Balloon Voyages and Ventures, with Recent Attempts lo 

Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 

A remarkable and novel appli- 
cation of electricity to the perforation of glaxs is de- 
scribed as follows by Prof. Waltenhofen, of Prague: A 
thin glass plate, having on it a small drop of stearine, 
is introduced into the spark - path of an electric machine. 
It is perforated at the part where the drop is, and more 
easily so when the drop-side is turned to the positive 
electrode. A glass plate, hung bifilarly between the 
electrodes of a Holtz machine, is driven by the dis- 
charge towards the negative electrode, and more strongly 
if the side turned towards the positive electrode be 
partly covered with stearine. Prof. Waltenhofen con- 
siders that the rapidly-moving air-molecules in the 
spark-path are ruled by a component of velocity di- 
rected from the positive to the negative electrode. 

Glass (Spun). Certain qualities of glass in the plas- 
tic condition are capable of being drawn out to threads 
of great tennity. which, while possessing much brill- 
iancy and beauty of color, are perfectly flexible and 
elastic, and feel to the touch soft and smooth like fine 
wool. A great deal of attention has been lately given 
to glass spinning in Vienna and in tlie Bohemian glass- 
works, the thread produced being woven into many 
textiles for upholstery and wearing purposes, The 
material is specially useful in millinery ornaments, 
owing to the fine colors in which it may be produced, 
and to the fact that it is unalterable in and unaffected 
by all kinds of weather. 

Glossop, (glos'sóp,) n manuf. town of England, co, Der- 
by, 19 m. W.N.W. of Sheffield; pop. 17,046. : 

Glyconine, (ein.) (Med.) The name given to 
a mixture of five parts of glycerine and four parts of 
yolk of egg, which has been lately nsed to some advan- 
tage for the healing of wounds, the mixture forming a 
varnish over the skin impenetrable to air and moisture. 

Glyn. Is neta, (glin) an English actress, B. in Edin- 
burgh, 1822. She made her first appearance on the 
boards in 1847, and speedily achieved an enduring Ruc- 
cess, She is considered the most powerful Ludy Mac- 
beth since Mrs. Siddons ; Queen Rutherine, Belvidern, and 
Hermione, nre nmong her other leading roles. In 1870 
she gave dramatic readings in the U. States with much 
success. 

Gly ptosaarus, jl ip'to-saw'rüs,) n. [Or. glyptos, curved, 
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and sauros,a lizard.) (Pal) A genus of fossil land 
lizards, discovered in 1571 by Dr. Marsh, of Yale College, 
iu the tertiary deposits of 
allusion to the fact that the head and parts of the body 
were covered with highly ornamented bony plates. 
Four species have been described, which are readily dis- | 
tinguished by the form and ornamentation of the shields 
on the head. The largest of these, G. sylvestris, was about 
4 feet in length; the smallest, G. anceps, apparently 
about 2 feet. 

Gna‘denhutten, in Ohio, a vill. of Clay twp., Tusca- 
rawas co.; pop. 284. 

Gnathodon, (nat-o-dün,) n. (Zoil.) A genus of birds 
(Fig. 45) nearly allied to the Columbide or Pigeon 
tribe. The onl 
known species (G. 
strigirostris) is rather 
larger than a par- 
tridge, and has the 
head, neck, breast, 
aud belly, of a glossy 
green-black; the 
back, wings, tail, 
and under tail- co- 
verts, of udeep chest- 
nut-red; the beak 
and naked part round the eye of a yellowish color. 
It is believed to be a native of one of the South Sea 
Islands, 

Gob'ham, in Virginia, a twp. of Surry co. 

Gobler’s Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Chattahoochee 


Fig. 45. — GNATHODON, 


co. 

Goddard, ARABELLA, (gód'dárd.) an eminent pianist, 
B. of English nts at St. Málo, France, 1838. At four 
years of age she performed a fantasia on themes from 

ezart's Don Juan, and, after studying at Paris under 

Kalkbrenner, played before Queen Victoria at the age 
of eight. She finished her musical education under Thal- 
berg. and made her first public appearance in 1850 at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, London. Since then her career 
has been one of uninterrupted brilliancy, she having 
performed with cebit iu all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. In 1872 she was invited to perform at the Grand 
Musical Festival held in Boston, and there her per- 
formances elicited enthusiastic admiration, 

God Trey, in Georgia, a dist. of Bibb co. 

Godwin, Parks, (gód^win,) an American literateur, B. 
at Paterson, N. J., in 1816, graduated at Princeton Coll. 
in 1834. From 1837 till 1853 he was co-editor of the 
“New York Evening Post," along with his father-in- 
law, the poet Bryant. He has since edited“ Putnam's 
Magazine,” and been for some years engaged upon a 
History of France, of which the first volume appeared in 
15:0. Has also published a volume of political essays 
and a collection of miscellaneous writings called Art of 
the Past. 

Goet'tee, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort co. 

Gold, in /I/inois, a twp. of Bureau co. 


Gold Branch, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co.; 
pop. 680. 

Gold’en, in Michigan, a twp. of Oceana co. 

Golden, in Colorado, capital of Jeffe-son co., at the 
mouth of Clear Creek Cañon. Extensive works for 
the reduction of gold, silver, and copper are in suc- 
cessful operation. Coal is mined within the city 
limits. p. (1880) 2,730. 

Golden Grove, in Mo., a twp. of Darton co. 

Golden Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Banks co. 

Golden Pond, in Kentucky, a precinct of Tri? co. 

Qosa Spring, in Tennessee, a district of Weak- 
e co, 

Go Men Walley, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ruth- 
erford co. 

Gold Hill, in Idaho Territory, a (ist. of Boise co. 

Golds'berry, in Missouri, a twp. of Howell co. 

Golds'borough, iu Pennsylvania, a borough of York 


co. 

Gol'ondrinas, in New Mezico, a precinct of Monroe 
co. 

Gomer, in Missouri, à twp. of Caldwell co. 

Goniophle’bium, u. (a.) A genus of polypo- 
dineous ferns, having the naked globose sori of Puly- 
podium, and forming one of the genera of the poly- 
podineous group with netted veins, The peculiar 
characteristic of 
Goniophlebium 
among these is, 
that the veins are 


forked or pinnate 
from a central 
costa, the lower 
anterior branches 
being usually 
free ind fertile at 
the apex, and the 
rest angularly or 
arcuately anasto- 
mosing, and pro- 
duving from their 
angles free ex- 
current veinlets, 
which are often 
fertile, the mar- 
ginal veinlets be- 
ing free. There 
are often several 
series of anastomosing veinlets, bnt sometimes only 
one. 'The free (and in mature specimens usually ler- 
tile) veinlet produced within the basal areolo distin- 
guishes this group specially from its allies. There are 
a considerable number of species, found abundantly in 


— 


Fig. 46.— GONIOPHLEBIUM. 
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South America and the West Indies, and in India and 
the Eastern and Pacific islands, 


co. 

Good’e’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Clark co. 

Good Ground, in New York, a village of Southamp- 
ton twp., Suffolk co. 

Good land, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg 
co, 

Goodman's, in Georgia, a dist. of Harris co. 

Good night's, in Kentucky, a precinct of Anderson 


co. 
Good's, in Georgia, n dist. of Campbell co. 
Goodson, iu Virginia, a twp. of Washington co.; 
pop. 3,835, 
Good Springs, in Alabama, à twp. of Clarke co.; 
. 559. 
Good win, in California, a twp. of Plumas co. 
meee win (Camp.) in Arizona Territory, a district of 
Pima co, 
Good win’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co, 
Gools'by and Horeb’s, in Georgia, a district of 
Jasper co. 
Goose Creek, in Jilinois, a twp. of Piatt co. 
Goose reel. in Kentucky, a prec. of Kussell co.; 
pop. 794. 
Goose Creek, in North Carolina, a township of Union 


co. 
Sipene Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Smith co.; pop. 
73. 
Gor'do, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 
Gordon, in Alabama, a twp. of Heury co. 
Gordon, in Minnesota, a twp. of Todd co, 
Gordon, in Ohi», a village of Twin twp., Darke co.; 
pop. 87. 
Gordon. in Virginia, a twp. of Orange co. 
Gordon's. in Georgia, a dist. of Burke co. 
Gor'donsville, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of 
Logan co. 
Gordonsville, in Tennessee, a district of Smith co.; 
pop. S30. 
Gore, in Michigan. a twp. of Huron co. 
Gere: in West Virginia, a twp.of Hampshire co.; pop. 
1895. 


,| Gore’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co. 


Go'shen, in Georgia, a dist. of Elbert co. 

Goshen, in Ken/ucky, a prec. of Warren co. 

Goshen, in Teras, a prec. of Henderson co. 

WC Hill, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co.; pop. 

Goshen Hill, in South Carolina, a twp. of Union co.; 
pop. 1,431. 

Gos'nold, in Massachusetts, n twp. of Duke's co. 

Gos port. in Jowa, a village of Washington township, 
Marion co. 

Gott’s, in Trnnessee, a dist. of Sullivan co. 

Goubb and Niblett's, in Georgia, a dist. of Jasper 
co.; pap. 892. 

Gould, Aveustus ADDISON, (goold,) an eminent Ameri- 
can naturalist, B. in New Hampshire, 1505, graduated 
at Harvard Coll. in 1825, and commenced the practice 
of medicine in Boston in 1830. His writings comprise 
A System of Natural History (1833), The Mollusca and 
Shelis of the Uniled States Exploring Expedition under 
Willies, with an Atlas of Plates (1852), und The Mollusca 
of the North Pacific. Expedition under Ringgold and 

odg«rs (1860), In 1848 he produced, in conjunction 
with Prof. Agassiz, Principles of Zotlogy. D. 1866. 

Gould’s Schoolhouse, in Fenn., a dis. of Bradley co. 

Gov'ernor's Hill, in Fla, a prec. of Lafayette co. 

le, in South Curolina,a twp. of Union co. 

Gra'dy ville, in Kentucty, a prec. of Adair co. 

Grafton, iu Cul., a twp. of Yolo co.—In Fa., a twp. of 
York co. 

Gra/han, in West Virginia, a township of Mason co. 

Grand Cafion, in Colorado, a cafion or chasm of Col- 
orado River, 217 m. in length, to which should be added 
Marble Cafion, with which it connects, 69 m. long, 
making together 286 m. The average depth of the 
Grand C. is a little over 5,200 ft.; its maximum depth is 
6,300 ft., which is maintained for about 50 m, 

Grand Cave, in 7ezas, a prec. of Liberty co. 

Grand Chase, in Wis., a twp. of Outagamie co. 

Grand Cotean, in Louisciua, a vill. of St. Landry 
par. 

Grand Detour, in Illinois, a twp. of Ogle co. 

Grand Glaize, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 447. 

Grand Junction, in Jowa, a vill. of Washington 
twp., Greene co. 

Grand Mendow, in Minnesota, a twp. of Mower 
co. 

Grand Pass, in Missouri, n twp. of Saline co. 

Grand River, in Missouri, a twp. of Henry co.; pop. 
5,450, — A twp. of Daviess co. ; pop. 1.093, — A twp. of 
Carroll co.; pop. 3,802. — A twp. of De Kalb co.; pop. 
959, — A twp. of Bates co.; pop. 1,024, — A twp. of Cass 
co.; pop. 4,978. — A twp. of Livingston co. 

Grand Ronde, in Oregon, a prec. of Union co.; 
pop. 119. 

Grand Tower, in Illinois, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 2.181. 

Grandview, in Teras, a prec. of Hill co. 

Gran'ite, in Oregon, a prec. of Grant co. 

Granite Creek, iu Jdako Territory, a dist. of Boisé 
co, 

Granite Falls, in Minnesota, a twp. of Chippewa co.; 
pop. 373. 

Granmichele, (grahn-mésh-a'la,) a town of S. Italy, 
in Sicily, prov. and 30 m. S. W. of the city of Catania. 
Pop. 10,000. 
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Grant, in Arkansas, an E. central co., eap. Madison. 
Pop. (1850) 6,185. 


Wyoming, and so named in Good'by s, in Suth Carolina, n twp. of Orangeburg| Grant, in Illinois, a twp. of Lake co.; pop, 572. — A 


twp. of Vermillion co. 

Grant, in Indiana, a twp. of Benton co.: pep. R25. — A 
twp. of Greene co.; pop. 532. — A twp. of Newton co.; 
pop. 699. 

Grant, in Ja, a twp. of Franklin co.: pop. 156.—A 
twp. of Guthrie co.: pop. 104.—A twp. of Ringgold co.; 

op. 200,—A twp. of Page co.; pop. 201.—4A twp. of Dal- 
as co. ; pop. 382.—4A twp. of Taylor co. 

Grant, in Kansas a twp. of Crawford co.; pop. 421.—A 
twp. of Dickinson co.; pop. 849.— A twp. of Douglas co.; 
pop. 583.—A twp. of Riley co.; pop. 616.—A twp. of Re- 

PA sen co. AG 
rant, in isiana, a W. co., . Mont; ery; 
(1880) 6,188. T deg DA. 

Grant, in Michigan, a twp. of Clare co.: pop. 147.—A 
twp. of Grand Traverse co. ; pop. 23. — A twp. of Mason 
co.; pop. 125.—4 twp. of Oceana co. ; pop. 208 —A twp. 
of Newago co.: pop. 77.—A tw p. of Huron co.; pop. 309. 
—A twp. of Mecosta co. ; pop. 144.— A twp. of losco co.; 
pop. 107.—A twp. of Keweenaw co.; pop. 152.—A twp. 
of St. Clnir co, 

Grant, in Minnesota, a W central co ; 
of Goodhue co.; pop. 338.—4A twp. of 
pop. 309, 

Grant, in Missouri, a twp of Dade co.; pop. 279.—A twp. 
of Daviess co. : pop. T84.—A twp. of Dallas co.: pep. 1,802, 
—A twp. of De Kalb co.: pop. 956.—4 twp. of Putnam co.; 
M. A twp. of Caldwell co.; „. 909, — A twp. of 

odaway co.; pop. 1,105.— A twp. of Clarke co.: pop. 756. 

Grant, in Nebraska, n S. W. co.: pop. 484.—A twp. of 
Richardson co.; pop. 515.—A twp. of Washington co.; 
pop. 419. 

Grant in New Mezico, a S. co. Cap. Pinos Altos. Pop. 

„143. 

Grant, in North Carolina, a twp. of New Hanover co.; 
pop. 1,119.—4A twp. of Randolph co. 

Grant, in Oregon, a S.E. co. Cup. Union. 

Grant, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Indiana co. 

Grant, in South Carolina, a twp. ot Darlington co.; pop. 
2,172—A twp. of Edgefield co. 

Grant, in West Virginia, a N E. co. Cap. Milroy. Typ. 
4,467.—4A twp. of Doddridge co; pop. 1.12*.—A twp. of 
Grand co.; pop. 1,598.—A twp. of Hancock co.; pop. 
1,005.—A twp. of Harrison co.; pop. 1,547.—A twp. of 


. 40.—A twp. 
ashington co.; 


Jackson ca.; pop. 2,031.—4 twp. of Marion co.: 30. 
—A twp. of Monongnlin co.; pop. 2, 216.— A twp. of Nicho- 
las co.; pop. 729.—A twp. of Pleasants co.; pop. 601.—4A 
twp. of Preston co.; pop. 1,733.—A twp. of Cabel co.; 


pop. 980.—A twp. of Poca co.; pop. 837.—A twp. of Pnt- 
nam co.; pop. 1,146.—A twp. of Jefferson co.: pop. 4.571. 
A twp. of Wetzel co.; pop. 1,021.—A twp. of Ritchie 
co.; pep. 2,552.—A twp. of Wayne co. 

Grant, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Clark co.: pop. 386.—A 
twp. of Dane co. ; pop. 588.—4A twp. of Portage co.; pop. 
240.— A twp. of Shawauaw co. 

Grant, (Camp,) in Arizona Territory, a dist. of Pima 
eo. 


Grant‘ham, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wayne co.; 


pop. 1,823. 
Grants Lick, in Kentucky, a prec. of Campbell co.; 

pop. 1,782. 
Graunts'ville, in Maryland, a dist.of Alleghaney co. ; 

mp. 1.786. 
Grantsville, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Tooele co. ; 


pop. 155. 
Grant'ville, in Alabama, a twp. and village of Paker 


co. 

Grantville, in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co. 

Granville, GRANVILLE GEORGE Leveson -GOWFR, 2D 
EARL, (grdn’ri/,) an English diplomatist and statesman, 
B. in London, 1815, was educated at Eton and Oxlord. In 
1836 he entered the House of Commons, and in 1840 be- 
came Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
Dec., 1851, he became Foreign Secretary, President of the 
Council of Ministers in 1853, and Leader of the House of 
Lords. In 1862 he served as Chairman of the Great Ex- 
hibition held in London; represented his country as 
Ambassador-Extrnordinary to Russia at the coronation 
of Alexander II., 1n 1858; was made Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports in 1865; Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1868; and Foreign Secretary (for the 2d 
time) in July, 1870. Lord G. is one of the most geuial, 
accomplished, and thorongh of Englishmen. 

Granville, in Missouri, a vill. of Clay twp., Monrose 
co. 

Grape Grove, in Missouri, n twp. of Ray co. 

Grape-vine Disease. Among the insects most de- 
structive to the vine, although but recently noticed, is 
a form known ns the /'hyliorera rastatriz, or Grape 
Gall-louse, which belongs to the family Aphide, aud 
has Intely excited much attention in France from the 
immense amount of injury it causes to the vineyards, 
It is believed that this insect has been brought to Eu- 
rope from America, nnd Mr. Riley has published on the 
subject several articles, in which he discusses the his- 
tory of this insect, showing that the first reference to 
it was made in 1856, by Dr. Fitch, of New York, who 
called it Pemphigus vitifolia. From the Fourth Report 
of Mr. Riley as Entomologist of the State of Missouri, 
we take the following highly interesting lines:—“It 
is well known that nearly all the vurieties of the Euro- 
pean grape-vine ( Vitis vinifera) have, in the end, proved 
valueless when introduced and cnltivated in the eastern 
half of the United States. The majority of them grow 
well at first, and a few exceptional cases might be men- 
tioned where some of them, such as the Black Hamburg 
and Chasselas, have even fruited successfully for many 
years, especially when isolated or trained against walls; 
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while they more generally do well when isolated in cold 
houses. But the general truth of the first statement 
holds good. It is ulso well known that some of our na- 
tive vines, which for a while were universal favorites 
on account of their productiveness, vigor, and other 
excelleut qualities, have of late years sadly deteriorated. 
Among such the Catawba was for a long time the popu- 
lar grape; but its cultivation is now entirely abandoned 
in many parts of the Mississippi valley; and even at 
Hammondsport and other parts of New York, and 
Nanvoo, Illinois, where it is still largely cultivated, I 
learn from experienced grape-growers that it is fast on 
the decline. This deterioration—this failure—lias been 
attriba ted to a variety of causes, for in the absence of 
anything definite and ascertainable to keep it within 
bounds, the speculative turn of our minds is sure to 
have fall cope. and, grasping at every shadow of proba- 
bility, leuves no possible theory unsearched. As in all 
such also, the mind gets lost in, and is satisfied 
to vaguely rest with, the theory least provable; and to 
some vceult and mysterious change of climate we are 
at laat satisfied to attribute the change, though, if the 
meteorological records were carefully examined, they 
wonld Probably show no difference in the mean annual 
condition of our climate during the past half century. 
It is very natural to suppose that vines of European 
origin should be less hardy in this country than our 
native varieties, — that, as in the case of the Spanish 
chest ut, the English gooseberry, etc., eto., there is 
something in our climate which precludes their flour- 
ishing = well here as there. I would by no means 
deny that such is the case, for it is this very compara- 
tive terderness which predisposes them the more to 
the destructive agent of which I am about to speak. 
Yet when we consider that in some parts of Europe, 
where the vine flourishes, the extremes of heat and 
cold are as great as here, that we possess a great vari- 
ety of soil and climate, and that by covering and other 
modes of protection in winter, we may, where neces- 
sary, Cow ra teract the rigor of the latter, it would appear 
that we certainly have attributed too much to cli- 
matic ixafluence; and such a view is strengthened 
bythe fact that our native varieties, if free from the 
insect we h ich forms the subject of this article, usually 
do well wv hen cultivated in Europe, and further that 
the Vites  winifera is not a native of Europe, but of 
westerra Æ sia. The above reflections are of a general 
character, but apply more particularly to the great 
State f Missouri, which is admitted to be, in many 
parts, ema i mently adapted, both by soil and climate, to 
the cul ti vation of the vine. One of the reasons why 
the En ro g»ean vines do well in California, outside of and 
beyond tte more favorable clime in that portion of the 
continesr» t is, no doubt, because the insect which here 
affects t ka«» m, like many other species common on this 
side of thae Rocky Mountains, has not yet crossed to the 
other Side. If such is the case, our California neigh- 
bors six«»v11«l take warning from Europe, aud guard, if 
8 za. gainst an invasion. The announcement that 
have amt last ascertained one of the principal causes, 
if not the sole cause, of this decline, and that, knowing 
the cause, we may in a measure obviate it, will doubt- 
less canse many a grape-grower to wonder. Some may 
even po«E-pooh the idea, and deem it impossible that 
they ha wv €». wo long remained in ignorance of so impor- 
tant a fza«-t, that a bug-hunter should discover it at 
last. Lt the facts speak. This destructive ngent is 
none Other than the little insect we are now treating 
of There can be no longer any shadow of doubt 
that the European and the American insects are iden- 
tical. Dave critically examined the living lice in the 
fields of F rance, and brought with me, from that coun- 
try, bot h winged male and female specimens, preserved 
inacetic acid. [find that the insect has exactly the same 
habits h ere as there, aud that winged specimens which 
Ibred last fall from the roots of our vines, accord per- 
fectly with those brought over with me. In the dif- 
ferent foeni the insects assume, in their work, and in 
all other minutia, the two agree. — Wk I consider the 
Ul-Leseawe and the Root-louse vientical. First, wherever 
this insect has been noticed in England, both the gall- 
inhabi ting and root-inhabiting types have been found. 
n F rance, the gulls occur abundantly on such of our 
american varieties as are subject to them here; while 
Has trave occasionally been found on their own varie- 
leaf-1à S3econdly, I have successfully transferred. the 
ceedes fe on to the roots, while M. V. Signoret has suc- 
roota a in obtaining lext-galls from lice hatched on the 
Shira. Thirdly, the winged form obtained by Dr. 
its cè =F from the galls in this country agrees in 
nodo. A2agzacters with those from the roots. Fourthly, the 
anal S ties on the roots are, as already stated, perfectly 
just Sus to the galls on the leaves, and differ only in 
nce goch a manner as one would expect from the differ- 
by th X the plant tissues —a view greatly strengthened 
ex © fact, that when the gall-lice are forced, by their 
sli ive numbers, to settle ou the tendrils or leaf- 
S, they produce swellings und knots approaching 
"early to those on the roots than to the galls, 
facts sufficiently attest the identity of the two 

S., and we have here another case of an insect pos- 
Wag two distinct habits. It is also like many others 
family, 8 i. e, it exista in different 
Oa; Let we have to do with but one species. — The 
[y ™ = hatched from the eggs on the roots are abso- 
pele” undistinguishable from those hatched in the 
rhe S und the gravid apterous female differs in no re- 
t whatever from the mother gall-louse. - There is, 
pim Wever, a different egg-depositing form, which, ns it 
OU ts, becomes tubercied, and more elongated or pear- 
"bed. Some of these tubercled individuals remain 
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without wings, while others seem to be destined from 
the first to acquire wings. The young, after attaching 
themselves, become in a measure stationary, nnd re- 
mind one very much of young burk-lice. The fine hair- 
like sete, which in their functions and elasticity are 
analogous to our tongue, become loosened from tlie 
more fleshy rostrum or sheath, and are often so firmly 
inserted into the root that the louse, if disturbed from 
its place, generally hangs by them. Three of the threads 
of this tongue are sufliciently conspicnous, but there 
should be, from analogy, four. The females on the roots 
seem to be less prolific than those in the galls, and 
their eggs, if anything, are rather larger. These eggs 
are always of a bright yellow color, and, on the dark 
root, are detected with the naked eye as readily as the 
lice, which become darker or of a dull orange as they 
grow older. The insect is found on the roots in all 
stages during the summer months. In the winter it is 
found dormant, principally in the larva state, and no 
eggs are to be seen. With the circulation of the sap in 
spring, the activity of these young recommences, and 
in a short time afterwnrds eggs nre deposited again. At 
this season the punctures of their little beaks produce 
very decided swellings and an excess of moisture at the 
wounded parts, The winged forms are by no means 
uncommon, and commence to issue from the ground 
perhaps as early as July. When I last examined the 
Toots before my departure, or abont the middle of 
May, no pupre were found ; hut winged insects were ob- 
tained as early as July in France, and after my return 
T had no difficulty in obtaining all I wished, especially 
during the latter part of September. The pupre are 
ensily recognizable with a good lens, by the little dark 
pad-like wing-sheaths at the sides of the body, and the 
sexes may even be distinguished at this stage by the 

renter constriction of the body near these pads in the 
female, compared to the male, her abdomen being 
larger. Before giving forth the winged insect, these 
pupe become quite restless and active, and in a state of 
nature they no doubt issue from the ground. The winged 


Fig. A1. — PHYLLOXERA VASTATRIX. 
Dorsal and ventral view of the winged Trona considerably magni. 


fied (the natural size being shown by the aír-lines at the side). 


female (Fig. 47) seems to be much more common than 
the male, and is distinguished by her more lengthened 
abdomen — the wings, when closed, extending not much 
more than its length beyond the tip, while in the male 
they extend more nearly three times its length. The 
dusky thoracic band is not so distinct, and the abdomen 
is more produced at the apex in the male; and there is 
also a slight difference in the venation of the wings of 
the two sexes, which venation is best seen in the fresh 
specimens, as it becomes in a measure obsolete in 
drying. In the abdomen of the female two or three 
large eggs are plainly visible, especially after being 
soaked in acetic acid. The two-jointed tarsus or foot 
is also plainly visible in such specimens, and I have 
found the joint movable, while M. V. Signoret, of Paris, 
has obtained the skin of the tibia or shank with the 
basal joint of the tarsus hanging to it. Prof. Westwood 
also refers to a short basal tarsal joint in the gall in- 
sect which he described. These facts, trivial as they 
may appear, are very important in a scientific view, as 
they forever settle the differences that have existed us 
to the proper systematic position which the louse occu- 
pies. — Susceptibility of Different Vines to the Attacks of 
the Louse. have carefully examined a great many 
different kinds of vines within a circuit of 30 m. of St. 
Louis, as well as in Cole, Jefferson, and Boone counties, 
in this State, aud the summary which follows indicates 
the susceptibility of the different varieties to this dis- 
ense, Iam familiar with the views of many of the lead- 
ing grape-growers of the country, and have had an op- 
portunity of studying the genus by the excellent her- 
barium of Dr. Engelmann. It is gratifying to know, 
therefore, that the position given to snch cultivated 
varieties as obtain in this herbarium, agrees with that 
given to them by leading grape-growers — the views of 
the botanist and the practical man coinciding. The 
proper classification of our different varicties isof more 
importance in this connection than would at first ap- 
peur. Since the publication of some of the facts set 
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forth in this article, a few enterprising French grape 
growers, in the districts desolated by the louse, have 
conceived the idea of importing from this country such 
varieties as are most exempt from tbe attacks of the 
Phyllozera, und M. Le Franc, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has likewise expressed his intention of so doing. 
Already a number of varieties, and especially the 
Cunningham, Herbemont, Norton's Virginia, Concord, 
Hartford Prolific, Clinton and Martha, lave been 
shipped to M. J. Leenhardt, of Montpellier, Frauce, and 
others to Switzerland, by Messrs. Isidor Bush and Co. 
If America has given this plague to France, why should 
she not in return furnish her with vines which aré 
capable of resisting it? At least nothing but good ean 
come of the trial, for though our grapes are generally 
sneered at on the other side of the water, we have made 
such rapid improvements in viticulture during the last 
ten years that they scarcely know anything of our 
better kinds; and many of those which do well in Mis- 
souri will doubtless succeed in France. Such of our 
vines as have already been cultivated there are often 
differently classified by their writers to whut they are 
by American authors, and confusion consequently en- 
sues. Thus, one of my correspondents, M. | aliman, of 
Bordeaux, who has cultivated a number of them for sev- 
eral years, classes the Clinton and Taylor as estiralis, and 
the Norton's Virginia and Delaware as Labrusca. 1 will 
now indicate the susceptibility of different varieties to 
the disease. — Vitis vinifera (European). All Enropean 
varieties with roots badly affected ; in many instances 
decomposed and gone, with the vines about dead. No 
leaf-galls. — V. riparia (River Bank). Clinton — Leaf- 
galls extremely nbundant. Root-lice onty moderately 
so. "Taylor — Where leaf-galls are few, root-lice abun- 
dant; where galls are abundant, fewer root-lice. Dela- 
ware — A few galls; lice abundant on roots. Othello 
(hybrid with vinifera) — Both leaf-galls and root-lice, 
the latter tolerably numerous. Louisiana (some say a 
seedling of vinifera, others again believe it ais) 
Leaf-galls and root-lice, but neither bad. Alvey — 
Few lenf-galla, plenty of root-lice. Cornucopia (hybrid 
with vinifera)— No leaf-galls; roots badly affected with 
lice, Wild vine — Numerous leaf-galls and a few root- 
lice; much in same condition as Clinton. — V. astivalis 
(Summer) Cunningham — No leaf-galls, but a few 
root-lice. Cynthiana — Occasionally a few galls; lice 
abundant on roots. The vine has a vigorous growth, 
and the roots are large and strong. Herbemont — A 
few leaf- gulls, and scarcely any root-lice. Norton's 
Virginia — No leaf-galls, but some root-lice. — V. La- 
brusca (Norm Fox). Isubella, or seedlings of Isabella 
— No leaf-gulls; a few root-lice; roots strong, and 
vines flourishing. Martha — No leaf-galls, very few 
root-lice. Hartford — No leaf-galls, very few root-lice. 
Ives — No lenf-galls; lice tolerably abundant on roots. 
North Carolina — No leaf- galls, very few root - lice, 
Maxutawney — No leaf-galls, root-lice quite abundant, 
Creveling — A few leaf-galls, root-lice abundant. Ca- 
tawba — No leaf-zalls; root-lice very numerous, abound- 
ing even on the larger roots as on the European vines, 
Goethe (hybrid with rinifera)— No leaf-gulls, but lice 
on roots very numerous. In the vineyards of Messrs. 
Isidor Bush & Sons, of Bushburg, Mo., this vine was 
very vigorous and thrifty in 1869 and 1870, but has 
done poorly the following year. Dracut Amber — No 
leat-galis, few root-lice. Wilder (hybrid with vinifera, 

— No leaf-galls; not many root-lice. Challenge (hybri 

with vinifera)— No leaf-galls, roots affected bnt mode- 
rately, Diana — No leuf-galls, but plenty of root-lice. 
— V. Vulpina (Southern Fox or Muscadine) — As it ib 
not grown in this locality, being considered absolutely 
worthless here, I know little about it.— From this ex- 
perience it would appear that no vines of those named 
are entirely free from the attacks of the root-louse; 
but that the European varieties are most susceptible 
to it, the Northern Fox next in order, the River Bank 
next, and the Summer grape being the least affected. 
It would likewise appear that galis are occasionally 
found on all of the species except the European ; und as 
they have, in a few instances, been found on this spe- 
cies iu Europe, it cannot be considered entirely exempt. 
Nevertheless, in general terms, the River Bank grape 
must be considered the species which the gall-louse 
prefers. Experience on this point will, no doubt, vary 
in different parts of the country; and more extended 
experience nay modify some of these deductions. We 
thns see that no vine, whether native or forcign, is ex- 
empt from the attacks of the root-louse. Yet, on the 
principle that a small dose of poison may prove harm- 
less or even beneficial, where an over-dose will kill, we 
find that a small number of root-lice produce no serious 
effects upon a vine; nnd that it is only where they are 
very numerous, and cause not only the fibrous roots 
but even the larger ones to waste away, that their evil 
effects are perceptible. With most of our native vines, 
when the conditions are normal, the disense seems to 
remain in the former mild state, and it is only with 
the toreign kinds, and with a few of the natives under 
certain conditions, that it takes on the more acute 
form. In France, according to M. Laliman, the Ameri- 
can varieties which have resisted the root-lonse best 
are Clinton, Taylor, Herbemont (known there ns War- 
ren), and some others which are considered valueless 
here, such as the Pauline, Elsimboro, Lenoir, Mustang 
of Texas, and a kind of York-Madeira; while those 
which succumb are the Isabella, Scuppernong, Con- 
cord, Norton's Virginia, Maxatawney, rtford Pro- 
lific, Cynthia, &c. This experience differs a little from 
ours, but shows that the Labruscas suffer most there 
also.” 


Grape'vine, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pike co. 
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Grass, in Tennessee, a district of Cocke co. 

Grasshopper, in Tenn., a dist. of Hamilton co. 

Grass Lake, in Mich., n twp. of Jackson co. 

Gras'sy, in Ky., a prec. of Morgan co. 

Grassy Creek, in Ky., à prec. of Pendleton co. — In 
N. C, a twp. of Mitchell co. 

Grassy Fork, in Ind., a twp. of Jackson co.—In Tenn., 
a dist. of Cocke co. 

Grassy Knob. in Ga., a dist. of Pickens co. 

Grassy Mountain, in S. C, a twp. of Greenville co, 

Gratz, in Ky., a prec. of Owen co.—In Penn., a bor. of 
Dauphin co. 

Grnv'el Hill, in Tenn., a dist. of Maury co. 

Gravelly Springs, in Alabama, a twp. of Lauder- 
dale co. 

Gray, in Arkaneas, a twp. of White co. 

Gray, in Jowa, a twp. of Taylor co. 

Gray, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co. 

Grent Britnin. The following table shows the pop- 
ulation of the United Kingdom as reported by the 
ceususes of 1871 and 1881: 


| 


UNITED KINGDOM. 1871. 

— 21,495,131 
1,217,135 
3,360,018 
6,412,377 

54,042 
90,596, 


216,080] — 212,844. 


31,845,379] 35.246.562 


The ratio of increase in the aggregate population of 
England and Wales advauced from 13.19 for the pre- 
ceding decade to 14 34 per cent. in the ten years, 1871- 
Sl. This increase is almost entirely determined by the 
birth-and-death rates, in comparison with which emi- 
gration and immigration have but an insignificant effect. 
The mean annual birth-rate for the ten years, 1871-81, 
reached 35.35, against 35.24 during the preceding de- 
cade, which implies an additiou of 26,774 extra mem- 
bers to the community, while the mean annual death- 
rate decreased from 22.50 (1861-71) to 21.27 (1871-81), 
which implies the survival of 299,385 persous, who, 
with the previous rate of mortality, would have died. 
The difference between the total number of births and 
total number of deaths in the last ten years amounted 
to 3,425,982, or to an increase of 15.08 per cent. upo 
the population at the beginning of the period; and as 
the actual increase, as shown by the census of 1881, was 
14.3 per cent., the combined effect of all other move- 
ments of the population, resulted in a loss of no more 
than 0.74 per cent. in the whole period. 

Great Butte Des Morts, in Wisconsin, a lake in 
Winnebago co., formed by an expansion of the Neenah 
River just before it enters Winnebago Lake. There are 
& number of artificial mounds in the vicinity. said to 
contain the bones of Indians slain in battle. They are 
called buttes des morts, “ hills of the dead," and hence 
the name of the lake. 

Great Captain’s Islands, in Connecticut, three 
small islands in Long Island Sound S. of Greenwich. 
The most W. has a fixed light. 

Great’-coat, n. An overcoat; a man's upper garment., 

Great Crossings, in Ky. a p-. of Scott co, on N. 
Elkhorn River. 

Great Cy press, in S. G, a twp. of Barnwell co. | 

Great Egg Marbor, in N. J., an arm of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It receives the river of the same name. 

Great Egg Harbor, or River, in New Jersey, rises 
in Camden co., and flows S.E. into Great Egg Harbor Bay. 

Grent'en, v.a. To enlarge; to magnify; to aggran- 
dize; to expand. 

* A favorite's business is to please his king, a minister's to! 
greaten and exalt him." — Bishop Ken. 

Great Equin'unk Creek, in Pennsylvania, enter. 
the Delaware River from Wayne co. 

Great Falls, in N. H., a p.-v. of Stafford co., on the 
Salmon River, abt. 34 in. E. of Concord. 

Great Western Furnace, in Tenn., a dist. of Stew- 
art co. 

Greeley, a town of Colorado, on the Denver Pacific 
R.R. contains several hotels, banks, tanneries and many 
stores, and a school edifice, costing $20,000; pop. est. 
1878, 2,000.—In Kan. a vill. of Walker twp., Anderson co, 

Green, in Geo., a dist. of Dod co. — In III., a twp. of 
Mercer co.—In Mo., a twp. of Polk co. — A twp. of Liv- 
ingston co.—A twp. of Hickory co.—A twp. of Lawrence 
co.— A twp. of Nodaway co.—A twp. of Worth co.— 
In N. G, a twp. of Guilford co.—In Penn., a twp. of 
Forest co. — In W. V., a twp. of Randolph co. A twp. 
of Wetzel co. 

Green Briar, in Ark., a twp. of Independence co. 

Green'brier State, in Tenn., a dist. of Robertson co. 

Green’bush, in /owa, a vill. of Greenfield twp., War- 
ren co.— In Mich., a twp. of Alcona co. —In Minn., a 
twp. of Mille Lac co. —In is., a twp. of Sheboygan co. 

Green Castle, in Il., a vill. of Madison co. 

Green Cove Springs, in Fla., a prec. of Clay co. 

Greenfield, in Ark., a twp. of Poinsett co—In Minn., 


1881. 


24.608.301 
1,359,895 
3.734.370 
5,159,839 

53.492 
87,731 


Ireland.. 

Isle of Man. 

Channel Islands 

Army, Navy, aud merchant sea- 
men abroad ....... —A—— — 


a twp. of Wabashaw co. — In Mo., a vill. of Centre twp.,| 


Dade co. — In Penn., a twp. of Blair co. 

Green Hill, in Geo., a dist. of Stewart co. —Iu N. C., 
a twp. of Rutherford co. 

Green Island, iu N. F. a village of Watervliet twp., 
Albany co. 

Green Isle, in Minn. a twp. of Sibley co. 

Green Lake, in Minn., a twp. of Monongalia co. 
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Greenland. The sailing-vessel of the German ex- 
ploring expedition which went out in 1869 for the pur- 
pose of Arctic discovery, was wrecked on the east coast 
of G., her entire crew, however, being saved, The ex- 
pedition explored that part of G. extending from 75° to 
77° Lat., and found it characterized by a very deep fiord, 
the head of which was not reached in a distance of over 
80 m. This fiord, previously unrecorded on any chart, 
received the name of Emperor Francis Joseph's Fiord. 
Lieutenant Payer, who was a member of the expedition, 
has lately published a paper in which he calls attention 
especially to the probability of the hypothesis that G. is 
essentially a congeries of islands similar to that west 
of it, and not a huge continental mass, as has been sup- 
posed by most authors. One strong evidence of this he 
considers to be furnished by the deep inlet above men- 
tioned, which was found continually openiug into new 
arms into the interior of the land, and widening in 
places until it was traced out for over one-third of the 
estimated breadth of G., and without any indication of 
coming to un end. Indeed, in a south-westerly direction 
it opened out into what looked like a great basin into 
which the fiord itself emptied. The circumstance also 
that the saltness of the fiords is generally greatly dimin- 
ished by the fresh-water streams pouring into them 
when they are simply cul de sacs, and the fact that the 
great G. fiord, notwithstanding the enormous addition 


maritime communication with the opposite side of the 
country. Time was not allowed to the party to prose- 
cute the exploration of this supposed strait; but it is 
believed, as stated, that it finds its opposite opening in 
Baffin's Bay. Another still more potent argument in 
favor of the assumption that G. isa congeries of islands, 
and not a continent, was found in the apparent absence 
of great longitudinal valleys, such as usually character- 
ize continents, these being entirely wanting in the 
north-eastern part of Greenland. 

Greenleaf, Simon, ( grén'lf,) un eminent American 
jurist, B. at Newburyport, Mass, 1753, became Dane 
prof. of law at Harvard University in 1846. D. 1853. 
His Treatise on the Law of Eridence (3 vols., 1842-53,) is 
esteemed of standard authority. 

Greenleaf, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 

Green Prairie, in Minnesota, a twp. of Morrison co.; 
pop. 201. 

Green River, in North Carolina, a twp. of Henderson 


co, 

Green Sea, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Horry co. 

Green’s Mills, in Alubama, a twp. of Henry co.; 
pop. 816. 

Green Spring, in Virginia, a twp. of Louisa co.; 
pop. 2,018. 

Green'upsburg, in Kentucky, a village of Greenup 
Court-House precinct, Green co. 

Gireen Valley; in Culifornia, a twp. of Solano co.; 
pop. 502. 

Green Valley, in Tennessee, a district of Dickson 


co. 
Green'view, in 7llinois, a vill. of Menard co. 
Green'ville, in New Jersey, a twp. of Hudson co.; 
pop. 2,189. 
Greenville, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Beaver 
co. 
Green’way, in Virginia, a twp. of Clarke co. 
Green'wood, in Aia., a twp. of Bullock co.—In Colo- 
rado, & county, oap. of Kit Carson.—In III., a twp. of 
Christian co.—In Iowa, a twp. of Kossuth co.—In Kan., 
a twp. of Franklin co. 
Green wood. in N. C, a twp. of Moore co. 
Gregg, in Penna., à twp. of Union co.—In S. C, a twp. 
of Edgefield co. 
Greggs, in Arkansas. a twp of St. Francis co. 
Grey’ory, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co. 
Grena‘da, in Mississippi, a newly organized county. 
Cup. Grenada, 
Gren'ard. in Minnis, a twp. of Iroquois co. 
Grevillea, (gre-vil/le-ah,) n. (Bot.) A genus of Proteacez, 
distinguished by 
having apetalous EXP 
flowers; a calyx Y» ; 
which is either i 
four-cleft or has 
four linear sepals 
broadish at the 
end; four ovate 
sessile anthers, 
one of which is 
attached to the 
concave apex of 
each sepal; and 
an elongated curv- 
ed style, with the 
stigma either lat- 
eral or oblique, 
plane, or concave. 
The seed - vessel, 
called a follicle, is 
woody or leathery, 
containing one or 
two occasionally 
winged oval seeds. This is the most extensive and also 
the handsomest genus of the order. It contains every 
variety of form, from lofty trees a hundred feet in height, 
with a girth of eight feet, as in G. robusta, the Silk Oak 
of the colonists, to humble procumbeut shrubs, as in G. 
acanthifolia (Fig. 48). 


Fig. 48. — GREVILLEA ACANTHIFOLIA. 


Grévy. François PAUL JULES. (gra’vee’.) a French states- 


man and President of the French Republic, B. at Mont- 
Sous-Vaudrez, department of the Jura, Aug. 15, 1813. 
- Whenastudeut at Parishetook part inthe attack against, 
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of fresh water, retained all its saltness, pointed to al, 
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Charles X. in July, 1830. Hestudied law in Paris. Onthe 
breaking out of the revolution of 1548, he was appointed, 
by the Provisional Government, Commissioner for the 
Jura, and was subsequently returned bythat department 
to the Constituent Assembly, and became its Vice-Pres- 
ident. He voted agninst the expedition to Rome, and 
advocated granting but limited power to the Executive, 
foreseeing the possible abuse thereof. At the time of 
the Coup d' État (1851) he was arrested, and confined for 
a short time in Mazas prison. Upon his release he con- 
fined himself to his profession of law, acquiring celeb- 
rity for advocacy of political offenders. In 1868, elected 
to the Assembly for Jura to fill a casnal vacancy.and re- 
elected in 1869. He opposed the plébiscite ot 1870. In 
1871 he was elected President of the Assembly. He 
opposed the Seplennate, upon the ground that the As- 
sembly had not power to create a power outlasting its 
own. He refused the nomination, by the Assembly, of 
life senator iu 1875. In 1876, was re-elected by the Jura, 
and again appointed President of the Chamber; on 
Jan, 30, 1879, elected by the Assembly President of the 
Republic for seven years, by a vote of 563 out of a total 
of 713 cast. M. Grevy is a man of high culture, with a 
judicial turn of mind, strict probity, and dignity of 
manner. 

Grey. in Ark., a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Grif un, in Ark. a twp. of Con way co. A twp.of Pope co. 

In Ga., a dist. of Clinch co. 

Griffin's, in Ga. a dist. of Echols co.—A dist. of Wil- 

kinson co. 

Grif'fith's Ferry, in Fla. a prec. of Santa Rosa co. 

Griggs, in Ark., a twp. of Van Buren co. 

Grime’s, in Ala, a twp. of Pike co. 

Grin'nell, in Kan., a twp. of co. 

Griswold, Rurus WiLwor, ( wüld, an American 
critic and author, B. in Rutland co., Vermont, 1815, be- 
came the editor of, among other publications, The In- 
ternational Magazine," and p. in New York city in 1857. 
His more notable works embrace Poets and Poetry of 
America (16th ed. 1855), and The Prose Writers of 
America (1846). 

Grit'ter, in Ga., a dist. of Cobb co. 

Gro’ce’s, in Tenn., a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Gro’gan’s, in Ga. a dist. of Milton co. 

Grosse’s, in Tenn., a dist. of Franklin co. 

Gross, SAMUEL D., (grés,) an American surgeon, B. at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, 1805, became in 1856 prof. of 
surgery in the Jeffersun Medical Coll. of Philadelphia. 
Author of Elements of Pathological Anatomy, System of 
Surgery, &c. 

Grouse Creek, in Kan., a twp. of Cowley co. 

Grove, Sin WiLLIAM ROBERT, an English scientist, B. in 
co. Glamorgan, 1811, graduated at Oxford in 1833, and 
two years later was admitted to the bar. In 1840 he 
became prof. of Experimental Philosophy at the Insti- 
tute of London; in 1866 President of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science; and in 1871 a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. In 1846, G. published On the 
Correlation of Physical Forces (6th ed., 187 1), in which 
he advances the doctrine of the mutual convertibility 
of the various natural forces, heat, electricity, &c., and 
of their being all modes of motion. This work has been 
republished in the United States, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Sir William is the discoverer of the principle 
of the voltaic battery, the strie in the electrical dis- 
charge, the electricity of flame, the voltaic etching of 
daguerreotypes, the electro-chemical polarity of gases, 
new combinations for aplanatic object-g lasses of tele- 
nep, molecular impressions by light and electricity, 

c. 

Grove, in II., a twp. of Jasper co.—In Ky., a prec. of 
Green co.—In Minn., a twp. of Stearns co.—In N. C., a 
twp. of Harnett co.—In Penn., a twp. of Cameron co.— 
In S. C., a twp. of Greenville co. 

Grove City, in O.,a vill. of Jackson twp., Franklin co. 

Grove Hill, in Ga. a dist. of Madison co. 

Grove Lake, in Minn., a twp. of Pope co. 

Grove Island, in I., a twp. of Alexander co. 

Grove'Innds, iu III., a twp. of La Salle co. 

Gro'ver, in Mo., a twp. of Johnson co. 

Gro'verville, in Ga., a dist. of Brooks co 

|Gru’gan, in Penn., a twp. of Clinton co. 

Grun'dy, in Ky., a prec. of Pulaski co. 

Guadala’pita, in N. ex., a prec. of Mora co. 

Guebwiller, (gweb-vél'ler,) a manuf. town of Germany, 
prov. Alsace-Lorraine, on the Lauch, 15 m. S. S. W. of 
Colmar. Pop, 12,218. 

Guess, in Ga., a dist, of Ware co. 

Guest “ville, in Ky., a prec. of Henry co. 

Guil'ford, in Kan, a twp. of Wilson co. 

Guilford, in Va., a twp. of Surry co. 

Gulf, in N. C, a twp. of Chatham co. 

Gu'lich, in Penn., a twp. of Clearfield co. 

Gulledge’s, in N. C, a twp. of Anson co, 

Gum, in Xy., a prec. of Simpson co. 

Guim Creek, in Ga., a dist. of Dooly co. 

Gum Log, in Ark., a twp. of Pope co.—In Ga. a dist. 
of Union co.—A dist. of Emanuel co. 

G umm es, in Ga., a dist. of Baldwin co. 

Gum Neck, in NV. C., a twp. of Tyrrell co. 

Gum’s, in Ky., a prec. of Monroe co. 

Gum Springs, in Tenn., a district of Jackson co. 

Gum town, in Miss., a vill. of Lee co. 

Gun Pond, in Ga, A dist. of Mitchell co. 

Gun'tersville, in Ala., a v. of Marshall co. 

Gup'ser^s Mill, in Xy., a prec. of Campbell co. 

Gup'ton, in Tenn., a dist. of Cheatham co. 

Gu'ra Spring, in Ala., a twp. of Etowah co. 

Gur'gling, n. [Fr. gargouillement.| ( Med.) The rhon- 
chus or râle heard on auscultation when there is a cavity 

| in the lungs containing pus. The size of the bubbles 
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heard varies, and hence the rhonchus has been called 
cavernous and cavernulous. If the cavern is large, this 
rale will nearly resemble the gurgling of a bottle. 
Gur’ ma el's, in Georgia, a dist, of Franklin co.; p. 789. 
Guth’erie’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co.; p. 638. 
Guthrie“. in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co.; pop. 907. 
Guy andotte, in West Virginiu, a township and village 
of Cavell co.; po 2,095. 4 ; 
Guy of. ARNOLD LENRY, (g£'yo), a Swiss scientist, B. near 
Neufchâtel, 1807, He received his education at the col- 
lege of his native city, the gymnasia of Stuttgart and 
Curisruhe, and Berlin University. At Carlsruhe he 
formed mn intimate friendship with Agassiz, A. Braun, 
and Schimper; and in this inspiring company began 
the studi y of physical science. He studied theology for 
four yes rs at Neufchátel and Berlin, but his own natural 
tastes and the society of Humboldt, Carl Ritter, and 
Steffens led him to devote himself to physical science. 
In 1835 he was graduated Ph. D. at Berlin University, 
his thesis being dedicated by permission to Humboldt 
and Ritter. He then proceeded to Paris, where he spent 
five years in teaching and study, making scientific tours 
during the summers in France, Belgium, Holland, and 


Galt, JOAN, a Scottish novelist, p. at Irvine, 1779. His 
most esteemed works comprise the Ayrshire Legatees 
(1820—1 ). Annals of the Parish, The Provost, The Entail, 


Laws-Xe Todd (1830), and a Life of Lord Byron. D.1839. 
Gambe t En, Líox,( gim-bit'tah,) a Frenchi statesman, B. 
at Cahors, of a Genoese ancestry, Oct. 30, 1838. He be- 
came z member of the Paris bar in 1859, and soon ac 
quired fare as a forensic orator, being much employed 
in poli tical causes both in the capital and the provinces, 
while he grew into great popularity among certain 
classes Of the Parisians on account of his radical and 
extreme Republican opinions. In March, 1869, on the 
occasion of the government prosecution of the journal 
“Emanci pation” at Toulouse, G. received quite an ova- 
tion ixa the south of France. At the general election 
held ima the same year, he, as a representative of the 
“irreconcilable opposition," was returned by the con- 
stitnemcies of both Paris and Marseilles, and elected to 
take his seat for the latter. In Jan., 1870, he distin- 
guished Iimself by violently attacking the Ollivier 
ministry. declaring that the day would come when the 
majority of the people would, without appealing to 
force, Succeed in establishing a republic. Ou the fall 
of the  e»xxapire and the consequent formation of the 
govern mm ent of the National Defence in Sept., 1870, he 
was norra inated Miuister of the Interior. and soon 
showed tizat he possessed administrative abilities of a 
high Order. When a serious misunderstanding took 
place bet x een the Delegate Government at Tours and 
the Na tial Defence Committee in Paris, regarding the 
contem y»32a ted election of deputies, G. was selected by 
his coll e2« gues to proceed to the former city and explain 
the position of affairs in the capital. Accordingly he 
left Paris «»nthe 7th Oct., in a balloon named the “ Ar- 
mand-EXz&a-t»ós," accompanied by a secretary and an 
aBronazst, passed safely over the Prussian lines, and 
reached Rouen in the evening. Proceeding without 
delay to T urs, he there assumed the direction of affairs, 
and for some months was virtual dictator of all those 
provinces ©f France which were free from the German 
vaders. He urged the people to continued resistance, 
raised the Army of the Loire, and after the enforced re- 
poral Of the Delegate Government to Bordeaux, he 
sued a proclamation advocating war d outrance, and 
resistance even to absolute exhaustion. It is scarcely 
n tue maed d t o add, that his dream of ridding the French 
pre the German hosts was not realized, and that his 
minado © armies were completely crushed by the well- 
MLA forces of the enemy. On the 6th Feb., 1571, 
rago, Garnier Pagés, and Eugéne Pelletan, mem- 


Galv zw un *»m('eter, n. In overland lines, the electric 
current traverses the wire suddenly, like a bullet, and 
at ita fun strength, so that if the current be sufficiently 
ons the instruments will be worked at once and no 
Se Will be lost. But it is quite different in submarine 
Haw t There the current is slow and varying. It 
440 65 ©1s along the wire in the form of a wave or undula- 
10 I4 red is received feebly at first, then gradually rises 
as 212 taraximum of strength, and finally dies away again 
curr Vy asit rose. In the French Atlantic cable no 
scope, et can be detected by the most delicate galvano- 
has t At America for the first tenth of a second after it 
ond cm put on at Brest; and it takes about half a sec- 
Yalta Or the received current to reach its maximum 
very 3 - This is owing to the phenomenon of induction, 
ab. À rni portant in submarine cables, but almost entirely 

in land lines. In submarine cables, the wire 
contains the current is insulated from the sea 

e by an envelope, usually of gutta-percha. Now, 

an oS lectricity sent into this wire induces electricity of. 

the BP posite kind to itself in the sea water outside, and 
baec ge Ss traction set up between these two kinds “ holds 
to ty the current in the wire, and retards its passage 

im ae receiving station. It follows, that with a receiv- 

aL Instrument set to indicate a particular strength of 

lor **nt, the rate of signalling would be very slow on 
for = Cables compared to land lines, and that a different 
at xa of instrument is required for cable work. This 

NN it greatly in the way of early cable enterprise. Sir 

Yiam Thomson first solved the difficulty by his in- 


tigen tion of the “ mirror G.," and rendered at the same 
© the first Atlantic Cable Co. a commercial success. 

© merit of this receiving instrument is, that it indi- 

8 with extreme sensibility all the variations of the 
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Italy. His investigations at this time, and subsequent- 
ly, in relation to glaciers and the erratic boulders were 
of great interest and importance. He discovered and 
communicated to the Geological Society of France, in 
1838, the principal laws which govern the formation 
and motions of the glaciers, which the subsequent ob- 
servations of others have confirmed; he also showed 
how the distribution of the Alpine boulders iu the 
regions around proved the extension and limits of the 

reat diluvian glaciers in Switzerland and Lombardy. 
"rom 1839 to 1848 Dr. G. was Prof, of History and Physi- 
cal Geography in the College of Neufchátel. A polítical 
revolution in 1848 having broken up that institution, 
G. resolved to follow his friend and colleague Agassiz, 
who had emigrated to the U. States. In 1848-9 he de- 
livered a course of lectures in French on The Kelations 
between Physical Geography and History, at Boston. 
Translated by his friend, Prof. Felton. they were pub- 
lished under the title of “The Earth aud Man," (1849.) 
Dr. G. was next employed by the Mass. Board of Edu- 
cation to lecture in the Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Institutes upon the true methods of geographical in- 
struction, He has delivered courses of lectures at the 


bers of the Paris government, arrived at Bordeaux, | 
bringing with them a decree signed by all the mem- 
bers of the government, which annulled that of G., by 
which certain classes of electors were disqualified as 
candidates for the Assembly. In consequeuce of this 


Fig. 43.— GAMBETTA, 


censure,@. at once resigned his functions and proceeded 
to Spain, where he resided for some time in seclusion, 
He returned to France in 1872, and obtained a seat in the 
Assembly, and ai once became the leader of the Extreme 
Left. Iu 1579, G. was elected Pres. of tlie Cham. of 
Deputies, and became Prime Minister in Nov., 1881, 


from which he resigned in Jan., 1882. D. Jan., 1583. 

Gascoyne, WILLIAM, (gds-koin’,) an English inventor, 
B. 1621. His micrometer is employed in determining 
the magnitude or distance of terrestrial objects in cer- 
tain astronomical observations. He fell on the field of 
Marston Moor as a Royalist, 1644. 

Gas-engine. (Engineering.) This name is given to 
a class of engines of small power which are worked by 


current in the cable, so that, instead of having to wait 
until each signal wave sent into the cable has travelled 
to the receiving end before sending another, a series of 
waves may be sent after each other in rapid succession. 
These waves, encroaching upon each other, will conlesce 
at their bases; but if the crests remain separate, the 
delicate decipherer at the other end will take cogni- 
zance of them, and make them known to the eye as the 
distinct signals of the message. The mirror G. is at once 
simple and scientific. It consists of a very long, fine 
coil of silk-covered copper wire, and in the heart of the 
coil, within a little air-chamber, a small, round mirror, 
having four tiny magnets cemented to its back, is hung 
by a single fibre of floss silk no thicker thun a spider's 
line. The mirror is of film glass silvered, the magnets 
of hair-spring, and both together sometimes only weigh 
one-tenth of a grain. A beam of light is thrown from 
a lamp upon the mirror and reflected by it upon a white 
screen a few feet distant, where it forms a bright spot 
oflight. When there is no current on the instrument, 
the spot of light remains stationary at the zero position 
on the screen; but the instant a current traverses the 
long wire of the coil, the suspended magnets twist them- 
selves horizontally out of their former position, the 
mirror is of course inclined with them, and the bean 
of light is deflected along the screen to one side or the 
other, according to the nature of thecurrent. If a posi- 
tive current, that is to say a current from the copper 
pole of the battery, it gives a deflection to the right of 
Zero; a negative current, or a current from the zinc 
pole of the battery, will give a deflection to the left of 
zero, and vice versa, The air in the little chamber sur- 
rounding the mirror is compressed at will, so as to act 
like a cushion and deaden the movements of the mirror. 
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Lowell Institute, the Smithsonian, and other Institu- 
tions. He organized for the 8mithsonian Institution a 
system of meteorological observations and prepared for 
it the extensive series of practical tables, introducin 
and improving the barometers now generally employ: 
For ten years he was engaged in investigating the physi- 
cal structure and elevation of the Appalachian or Alle- 
ghany system of mts, including the White, Green, 
Adirondack, Blue Ridge, Black, and Cumberland, from 
N.H.toGa, In 1855 he was appointed Prof. of Physi- 
cal Geography and Geology in the College of New Jer- 
sey. He has published numerous large wall-maps of 
physical geography, a physical atlas, classical maps, 
and a series of geographical text-books for the use of 
schools, all of high merit, as well as many papers in 
the scientific periodicals, 

Gyni'aci, (Morbi,) n. p. [From Gr. gyne, woman, 
aud Lat. morbus, disease.) (Med.) Developmental dis- 
eases of women, as chlorosis; those attending the par- 
turient state and amenorrhca, according to the classi- 
fication of Dr. W. Farr. 

Gyp'sum Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of McPherson 
co. 
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the ignition of coal-gas mixed with air. There are 
several varieties in common use; the main features, 
however, are the same in all. The construction of the 
gas-engine is usually the same as a horizontal steam- 
engine in all respects, excepting in the parts for con- 
veying alternately to the right and left of the piston 
gas instead of steam. The gas is not usually led from 
the main directly into the cylinder, but is admitted in 
measured quantities into a kiud of vessel, from which 
it passes first into a small mixing chamber, where it is 
mixed with the required quantity of air, and then into 
the cylinder, its admission being governed by a slide 
valve. in some engines, of which the Lenoir 
engine may be taken as the type, the gas is ignited by 
an electric spark, which is caused to puss at the proper 
instant within the cylinder. In the /lugon engine the 
ignition is effected by two small gas-jets carried in the 
recesses of the slide valve, one for each end of tlie cyl- 
inders, These jets are supplied with gas by short 
flexible tubes, which accommodate themselves to the 
movement of the valve. Each jet, as it in turn effects 
the ignition of the explosive mixture, is extinguished ; 
but at each stroke the recesses containing the gas- 
jets are brought outside the respective ends of the faces 
between which the valve wor where the movable 
jets are relit by fixed jets which are kept permanently 
burning. A spray of water is admitted into the cylin- 
der at each stroke, and being converted by the heat of 
the cylinder into steam, adds te the power of the engine, 
and acts as a lubricator. 

Gottschalk, Lovis Morzav, an American pianist and 
composer, n. in New Orleans, 1829. At the age of twelve 
he was sent to Paris, where he later formed the friend- 
ship of Hector Berlioz, and made his first appearance 
as n pianist. He gave his first concert in America, on 
Feb. 11, 1853, and attained at once a great celebrity. 
His best compositions are Le Bananier, La Savane, Ki- 
cordati, La Marche de Nuit, O ma Charmante, Le Man- 
cenillier, Réponds moi, and Ojos Criolios. G. was, how- 
ever, pre-eminently a pianist; and the delicacy and 
force of his touch have placed him in the highest rauk 
of great performers. D. in Rio de Janeiro, 1869. 

Gravelotte, a small village of Germany, situated in 
Alsace-Lorraine, 8 m. W. of Metz, on the Moselle. At 
this place, on Aug. 18, 1870, the French under Marshal 
Bazaine were defeated by the Germans under Gen. Stein- 
metz and Prince Frederick Charles, The battle of 
Gravelotte, which decided the fate of Metz, was very 
bloody, the loss of the Germans being about 20,006, 
and that of the French about 13,000. 


The needle is thus prevented from idly swinging about 
at cach deflection, und the separate signals are rendered 
abrupt. Ata receiving station, the curreut coming in 
from the cable has simply to be passed through the coil 
of the “speaker” before it is sent into the ground, and 
the wandering light spot on the screen faithfully repre- 
sents all its variations to the clerk, who, looking on, 
interprets these and cries out the message word by 
word. The small weight of the mirror and magnets, 
which form the moving part of tliis instrument, and the 
range to which the minute motions of the mirror can 
be magnified on the screen by the reflected beam of 
light, which acts as a long impalpable hand or pointer, 
reuder the mirror G. marvellously sensitive to the cur- 
rent, especially when compared with other forms of 
receiving instruments, M s have been sent from 
England to America through one Atlantic cable and 
back again to England through another, and there re- 
ceived on the mirror G., the electric current used being 
that from a toy battery made out of a lady’s silver 
thimble, a grain of zinc, and a drop of acidulated water. 
Gort'schakoff, Prince ALEXANDER, a celebrated Rus- 
sian statesman and diplomatist, n. abt. 1800, represented 
Russia at various European courts, and in 1855 negoti- 
ated the peace between Russia and the Western powers. 
In 1856 appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
greatly distinguished himself in 1863, during the Polish 
insurrection, in preventing foreign intervention; 1862 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, and 1863 Chancellor of the 
empire. In 1870-71 was instrumental in terminating 
the treaty of Paris in relation to the Black Sea. He 
has been influential in the settlements of most of the 
great European questionsof tlie past quarterofa century 
notably so at Berlin, (see treaty of) in 1878. D. 1883. 
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The eighth letter in the English language, is an| Haar lem. (Lake of.) Sce page 1273, 
aspirate belonging to the order of gutturals in Habakkuk. (Script.) See page 1273. 


e most modern and ancient languages, and a simple | 


the German and Scottish ch. The claims of A to be re- 
garded us a letter have been denied by many gramma- 
riuus; and certainly, when it is remembered that the 
sound of this letter is produced by a mere emission of 
the breath, without any conformation of the organs of 
speech, this opinion would seem well founded, The 
form of the character corresponds to the Phoenician or 
Hebrew cheth (n) and the Greek eta (H, probably at one 
time pronounced deta), which denoted originally the 

able che. The figure H was used by the Greeks to 

gnify the aspirate, until about the 5th century before 
Christ. After that time it was gradually abandoned in 
Greek writing, while its use was still preserved by the 
Latins. In the former langnage it was superseded by 
the small mark called the spirilus asper (6), which was 
placed above the letter to which the aspirated sound 
was to be given. That the sound of Ain Latin must 
have been faint, is sufticiently attested by the fact that 
many words were written indiffereutly with or without 
an h; as honestus or oncstus. In many Latin words the 
letter s represents the Greek aspirate, as sub for $76, sal 
for GAs, sex for &. septem. for bard, serpo for ése, &c. 
In the languages derived from the Latin, the force of A 
has ulmost disappeared. In the French it is retained aa 
a character, but is rarely heard in pronunciation. In 
the Italian itis altogether absent; while in Spanish it 
has become substituted in many cases for the Latin f, as 
hiji— Lat. filius, a son; humoso— fumosus, smoky. In 
the languages of the Gothic stock, A sometimes repre- 
sents the Latin e and the Greek &; as, in korn, Gothic 


hatrn, Lat. cornu, Gr. p. This substitution, and the 
subsequent absence of A, particularly before r and J, 
have completely obscured the kindred character of 
mauy words which derive from the same root ; as, for 
instance, Eng. raw, A.S. hreaw, Lat. cru-or, blood, cru- 
dus, bloody, raw. In English, the letter A may be con- 
sidered as peculiarly indefinable with regard to its or- 
thoepical position. The natural tendency in this lan- 
guage (us in those derived from the Latin) is to altogether 
eliminate the 4; and thia practice prevails, accordingly, 
among the lower orders of English people to an almost 
ineradicable extent,—a fault which the English-speaking 
classes of this country (possibly from the absence of 
dialectical provincialisms) are notably exempt from. In 
many districts of England, (and especially among illit- 
erate Londoners,) the practice of subverting the proper 
use of h, or, in other words, omitting it where needed, 
and aspirating it whereit ought not to be, may be ex- 
emplified, as in 'ome for home, hegg for eyg, &c. Again, 
another difficulty is found in correctly locating the pro- 
nunciation of A, that is to say, before what words of 
which it is the first letter it ought to be aspirated. The 
rule governing this use of the letter is but vague: in 
heir, honor, hour, herb, with their derivatives, A is silent. 
It is generally defined to bear a mute signification in 
humble, hospital, humor, &c.; but the rule is not absolute 
in these instances, inauy good speakers recoguizing the 
sound of the . H is silent after g initial, as ín ghost, 
ghoul, ghastly, gherkin; after v, as in catarrh, myrrh, 
rhomb, rhyme; and also when following a noun in the 
game syllable, as oh, Noah, bul, Pharaoh, &c. H is em- 
ployed in conjunction with certain consonants to form 
digraphs expressing sounds which are not represented 
in the alphabet, as sh, th, In, as in should, think, thus; 
also, to qualify the sounds of some other letters, as when 
following c and p; with the former producing a com- 
pound sound like that of /sh, as in change, chapel, with 
the latter of f, us in phosphorus, phantom, Philadelphia. 
Again, h coming after c and y, has the hard intonation 
before e, i, and g, as in chronology, chemistry, Ghetto, 
Ghent; in some other words, ch is sounded sh, as in cAtv- 
alry,checron, As un abbreviation H. stands for Hispania, 
Hadrianus, hic, hec, hoc, &c.; HH. for Aerides; and 
IIS. for sestertium. On French coins it signifies La 
Rochelle; ou those of Austria, Günsburg. Among the 
Romans it stood for the last of the eight nundinal let- 
ters. It was also used to symbolize 200, and H for 
200,000. 

( Mus.) H is the designation given by the Germans to 
the nute B 2; their B being equivalent to the English 
B b. and in their music denotes the seventh diatonic 
interval, or the twelfth string of the chromatic scale. 

Ma, (interj.) An exclamation denoting surprise, joy, or 
rief. 
En Ha ! what art thou! thou horrid headless trunk ? " — Rowe. 


—v. a. Yo express surprise; to hesitate; as, to hum and 
ha, 

Maa, (^4,) a small island of Scotland, co. Sutherland, 4 
m. trom Far-out Head. 


Haaf. n. ban. «f, the sea.] A name applied to the 
lisbery, or eccupation of fishing, in the vicinity of the 
Shetland Islands, 

Hank, n. Same as HAKE, q. v. 

Haar'kies, n. |Ger. huar, hair, and kirs, gravel py- 
rites] (Mu Capillary pyrites in very delicate acicular 
crystals. 

Haar’lem, a city and lake of the Netherlands. See 
page 17 

Haarlem. in New York, See HARLEM, 
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Habana. Se 
attennation of the sound expressed by the Greek x and Hab’eas Cor'pus. 


See HAVANA. 
[Lat., you may have the body.] 
(Law.) It is one of the first oljects of all civil institu- 
tions to secure to every member the rights of personal 
liberty, or, in other words, tlie coutrol and disposition 
of his own person, at his own will and pleasure, in such 
manner, however, as not to violate tlie laws or infringe 
upon the rights of others. It may seem, upon the first 
consideration of the subject, that this is not an object 
of tlie iustitutions and laws of an arbitrary goverument, 
Bince the sovereign, and those representing him in an 
executive or military capacity, may seize and imprison 
any one, with or without cause, or upon grounds more 
or less important and excusable, according as the gov- 
ernment is, in its principles and in its administration, 
more or less arbitrary. Butaslight reflection will show 
that, even iu the most arbitrary governments, the first 
obj is to secure one subject from the seizure of bis 
person or the violation of his rights, whether of person 
or property, by another; for in a community of men, 
where every member should be left at liberty to seize 
upon and imprison any other, if he had the physical 
power to do so, there would be, substantially, and to 
practical purposes, no government atall. There night 
e an association of men acting under the orders of the 
prince, aud in concert with each other, who should have 
more power than any other association in the commu- 
nity, and who might, accordingly, by the right of the 
strongest, seize persons and property at their own will 
and pleasure; but such an association would hardly de- 
serve tlie name of civil polity or government, which 
signifies not merely physical power and superiority of 
force, which exists amoug brutes as well as men, but a 
body of laws more or less extensive, whereby the liberty 
and rights of the subjects are secured more or less effect- 
ually, according to the degree of improvement and per- 
fection in the constitution and laws of the state. Iu 
every government, therefore, Whether arbitrary or free, 


or occupying any one of the various degrees in the scale | 


of freedom, oue of the first aud most important objects 
is the security of the person from violence or detention 
not authorized by law. There is, then, this essential 
difference, in this respect, between different govern- 
ments;— in those which are arbitrary, the present will 
of the sovereign, and, accordingly, of those representing 
him in civil aud military capacities, is the law; whereas, 
in others, the law is a fixed rule, which every citizen or 
subject may know and conform to, if he chooses; the 
Sovereign and the magistrates being bound by this law 
no less than the other members of the society. This 
fixed law settles beforehand all the cases in which any 
person may be detained or imprisoned ; and the term 
imprisonment, iu this application, does not signify merely 
shutting up ina gaol, since the voluntary detention of 
a person in a private house or in the streets, says Sir 
William Blackstone, is un imprisonment. The cases in 
which imprisonment is lawful being thus ascertained 
by the law, the great provision of Magna Charta (q. v.) 
intervenes, namely, “That no freeman sball be seized 
or imprisoned, but by the judgment of his equals or the 
law of the land." The term equals or peers, here, has 
reference to an indictment or trial by jury, or other 
body, of which the office and functions are equivalent 
to those of jurors, as is the case in regard to the House 
of Lords, in respect to certain parties and offences, This 
particular mode ofaccusation or trial might as well be 
omitted, and the rule would then stand, that no man 
should be imprisoned but by the law ot the land. It is 
the law alone that can imprison, and not the sovereign, 
or any representative of the sovercign, whether the 
sovereignty resides in one individual, or a body, or more 
than one body of men. This principle coustitutes the 
leading feature of Magna Charta, and lies at the founda- 
tion of every free government. In order to secure per- 
sonal liberty, and at the same time to maintain govern- 
ment, which requires, in the case of crimes and some 
others, the restraint of the person, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the law should not only specify explicitly the 
cases in which the citizen may be seized or imprisoned, 
but also provide that he shall not be arrested, or re- 
strained of his liberty, in any other case whatever; and 
such is the law in the U. States and in England. Nor 
is this principle confined to the person, it being no less 
tho law that à man's goods, setting aside his person, shall 
not be seized and detained, otherwise than by order of 
the law, Such being the rules that lie at the founda- 
tion of civil society, the very important questions occur: 
how these rules are to be enforced; how is the J 
most effectually to guarantee to every one of its subjects 
the inviolability of his person and property? The first 
and most obvious security is that derived directly from 
the law of nature, and not surrendered among the other 
sacrifices made by the members of a community to each 
other, as a condition precedent to the forming of civil 
society. The law permits every man to defend his per- 
son and property, and to repel by force, any unlawful 
invasion of either. It will not justify him in using ex- 
tremo force, and committing any outrageous, dispropor- 
tionate, or wanton injury, in resisting and repelling 
even an unlawful injury of his person or property; but 
it will justify him in using a reasonable degree of force, 
proportioned to the iujuriousness or atrocity of the vio- 
Jence attempted by the assuiling party. But the law 
of nature aflurds but a feeble protection, and men unite 
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in communities for the purpose of obtaining more 
effectual defeuces aguinst wrong, and reparations for 
injuries When committed; and the very first provision 
of the law is to intlict punishment for any wrongs and 
violence whereby the public is disturbed, and also to 
make reparation to a party injured. If one man unlaw- 
fully seizes the property, or imprisons the person of an- 
other, he is, by the laws of every community, liable to 
make amends in damages. As far, therefore, as an 
injury is such that it can be repaired by a pecuniary 
compensation, and a8 far as the trespasser is able to 
make such reparation, the remedy is complete. But 
since trespassers are uot always able to make reparation 
for injuries, and some injuries are such that pecuniary 
damages are not an adequate reparation, and also, be 
cause the law intends tu prevent wrongs, as well as to 
p for punishments and compensations where they 
ave been committed, it provides certain processes for 
immediate prevention, in case of a violent and unau- 
thorized invasion of property or person. Of this charac- 
ter are the processes on complaint for forcible entry on 
real estate, the action of replevin in respect to goods 
and chattels, and. the writ de homine replegiando, or 
writ of H. C, in respect to the person, The writ de 
homine replegiando is similar to that of replevin, and is, 
in fact, as its name imports, the replerying of a man. 
When a man's person has been carried out of the 
country, so that he cannot befound, then a process takes 
place somewhat similar to that adopted when goods are 
carried off, so as not to be repleviable. In the case of 
the goods, n process in withernam isanes, by which other 
goods nre taken. So in the case of the man; the person 
who thus conveyed him away is himself taken in a pro- 
cess in withernam, as a pledge for the restoration of the 
pe sought to be replevied. This process of replevy- 
ng a man is very ancient in the English law; forms of 
the writ being piven by Fitzherbert, and also fonnd in 
the Kegister of Writs, But it was not until more than 
400 years after the date of Magna Charta that an ade- 
quate remedy was adopted, whereby the great privilege, 
rovided for in that charter, was effectually secured. 
his security was effected by the Hubeas Corpus Act, 
passed in the 31st year of Charles II. c. 2, which has 
been adopted, in sulstance, in all the U. States; and 
many of the State constitutions expressly guarantee to 
the citizens the right to this writ, as one of the fnnda- 
mental principles of the government; and by the Con- 
stitution of the U. States, the privilege of this writ is 
secured, at all times, except in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion, when the public safety may require its suspen- 
sion. The right is liable to be suspended in England in 
the same cases, it beiug sometimes necessary to clothe 
the executive with an extraordinary power, as the Ro- 
mans were in the habit of choosing a dictator in emer- 
gencies, when the public was in danger. This, as Sir 
William Blackstone says, is the sacrifice of the security 
of personal liberty for a time, the more effectually to 
secure it in future. Atall times, when tlie privilege is 
not suspended by law, every citizen has a right to thia 
writ. It is, however, to no purpose that the party 
should be brought before a judge, on habeas corpus, to 
be immediately remanded to prison. The laws, accord 
ingly, except certain cases; thus the laws of New York 
provide, that if a person is not a convict, or in execution 
y legal process, or committed for treason or felony, 
plainly expressed in the warrant, and has not neglected 
to apply to be released for two whole terms, he is enti- 
tled to this writ. An application may be made to a 
udge, either in conrt or out of court, for this writ; and 
it does not appear that the person is imprisoned under 
some of the circumstances above named, or if it be in 
some other State than New York, if it does not appear 
to the judge that Lis case comes under some of the ex- 
ceptions provided by the law of the State (and the laws 
except only the plainest cases), then it is the absolute 
duty of the judge to grant the writ, directed to the 
gaoler, officer or person who detains the complainant, 
ordering him to bring the prisoner before him. The laws 
of England provide that, if the Chancellor or any of the 
12 judges retuses the writ when the party is entitled to 
it, he incurs a very heavy forfeiture to the complainant. 
It is universally, in the U. States, the imperative duty 
of the judge to order the complainant to be immediately 
brought before him, unless his case plainly comes with- 
in one of the exceptions pointed out by the law. The 
party being thus brought up, the judge determines 
whether he is entitled to be discharged, absolutely, or 
to be discharged on giving a certain bail, or must be 
remanded to prison. If the imprisonment is wholly 
unauthorized, the complainant is discharged ; if it be 
not uuauthorized, but is yet for a cause in which the 
arty is entitled to be discharged on giving bail, the 
Sides orders accordingly. This is the writ which is 
justly denominated the great bulwark and second Magna 
Charta of British liberty. And it is no less the bulwark 
of American than of British liberty ; for it not only pro- 
tects tho citizen from unlawful imprisoument, at the 
suggestion of the civil officers of the government, in be- 
half of the public, but also against groundless arrests at 
the suit or instigation of individuals. There are other 
writs of habeas corpus, but the one we have described is 
always intended when the term is used without other 
explanation. 
Haben dum, n. [Lat., to be held.] ( Law.) The name 
of a clause in u deed of grant or lease, in which is de 
scribed the estate or interest granted Ly the deed. 
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Hab'erdnash, v.n. To deal in small wares ; to peddle. 
Hab/erdasher, u. [Possibly from Ger. habe, goods, 
and vertauscher, a barlerer.] A seller of small wares, 
confined at present to ribbous, pins, tapes, needles, and 
1. 
Haberdashery. n. Tho wares sold by a haberdasher ; 
the business of a haberdasher. 
Habe rdine, (hab-er-deen',) n. 
from -fberdeen.] A dried salt cod. 
Haber’sxeon, n. Fr. aubergeon ; A.S. hals, the neck, 
and Hen un. to defend.| (Anc. Armor.) A coat of mail ; 
apiece of defensive armor, in the form of a coat or tu- 
nic (Wet. iv. 16; Job xli. 26), descending from the neck 


[Probably corrupted 


Fig. 1223. — HABERGEON. 


tothe middle of the body, and formed of tough hide, or 
many «tail ted linen folds, or of scales of brass overlap- 
ping cacka other like fishes’ scales, or of small iron rings 
or meskes linked into each other, (Ex. xxviii. 32; xxxix. 
23.) 

Hab’e rg Eaam-Enves, a town of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, Z sra. N. of Burnley. Manuf. Cotton and woollen 
18055 > Axa its ueighborhood ure also coul-miues, Pip. 

350. 

Haber ham. in Georgia, a N. E. co., bordering on S. 
Carolirsza z area, ubt. 450 sq. m. Rivers. Tugaloo, Chat- 
tahooc ka ess, Soquee, Tallulah, and Broad rivers. Surface, 
brokers za rax hilly, a spur of the Blue Ridge traversing 
it from TW . to S, mounts Yonah and Currahee rising to 
considera 1» 1e heights. N, in general fertile. Min. Gold, 
ai Ai monds, cornelians, and iron. Cap. Clarkes- 
ville. 

NEiubil'ámmment,n. [Fr. habillement, from habiller, to 
clothe, frorn Lat. habere, to have.) A garment; cloth- 
ing. ( DE«>sstly used in the plural.) 

Hab it. 72. [Fr., from Lat. habitus, a dress.] State or 
condition of anything: as, habit of body. — Tempera- 
ment; 
of certain actions, acquired by custom, or a frequent 
repetiti«»za of the same act, — See CUSTOM. 

—Gurb ; dress; clothes, or garments in general. 

“ Costly thy habit, as thy purse can buy." — Shaks. 

A cont worn by ladies over their other garments; as, a 
riding- . a walking-habit, 

(Bot) "The general features or aspects of plants, or of 
thir mode of growtb. — The resemblance in structure 
and Zrow th between plants of the same species. 

=v. ., To dress; to clothe: to deck; to array. 
Habitable, a. Fr., trom Lat. hubitabilis, from habi- 
tare, Freq. of habere, to have.) That may be dwelt in; 
capable of sustaining human beings; as, the habitable 
portions of the globe. 
ie Ezeableness, n. Capacity of being inhabited. 
Haba tably, ade. In a habitable manner. 
Hap & @zancy,n. Same as INHABITANCY, J. v. 
d 11 ant. n. [lat. habitans, pp. of habitare, to 
well] A dweller; one who lives in any place. 
“ Earth's habitants." — Milton. 
Ens, (be-tmg,) n. pl. The name by which the 
*iteants of Canada, born in the country, but of 


French ori 
rigin, are known. 
Hab^Awret, „. (Lat, it ewells] (Zo. and Bot.) The 
Habi Yzal abode or locality of a plant or animal. 
inha tion, m. [Fr., from Lat. habitatio.] Act of 
wan Qt ting: state of dwelling; as, a palace iu ruin for 


Of habitation. 


€ nce. 
** A local habitation and a name." — Shaks. 
ee 
en species of plants may grow. 


Habitua'tion, n». 
Hab'itude. n. 


Habs'burz, Haps'burg, 


*  tenleucy to, or aptitude for, the performance |. 


zx OF abode; a settled dwelling; a mansion; a house; 


-) The habitat, or extent of territory, over which 


HACK 


—a. Accustomed; rendered familiar by use; inveterate 


by custom. 

Act or state of being trained, 
accustomed, practised, or inured to a habit. 

(Fr., from Lat. Aalitudo.] Relative 


state or condition ; 
custom; habit; repetition of the same acts; as, the Aabi- 
twies of good company. 


, Mabitue,(a-be-too-ay,) n. [Fr.] One accustomed to a cer- 


tain place, employment, amusement, &c. ; as, an habitué 
of the tavern, of the theatre, &c. 


Hab'nab, adv. (Corrupted from hap-ne-hap, i. e. let it 
At random; by chance; without any | 


happen or not.] 

rule or certainty of effect. 

*! Cyphered and astral characters set down hab-nab." — Hudibras. 
fiat. Habsburgum,] a 

castle of Aargau, in Switzerland, 8 m. N.E. of Aarau, 

founded in 1020. It is the cradle of the House of Aus- 

tria, — See HaPspvRo (House or). 


Hachette, JEANNE, (d-shet’,) an heroic young French- 


woman of Beauvais, who inspired and led on a troop of 


when he attacked their city. When the walls were 
stormed, she slew a standard-bearer who led the assault, 
as he was about to plant the trophy on the rampurt, 
and hurled the body into the moat, at the same time 
setting her foot on the standard. In memory of thisact, 
nnd for her gallant services, the inhabitants have for 
ages held a procession on the 10th of July, in which the 


mark their admiration, her descendants were for ever 
exempted from the payment of taxes. 

Hnehure,». [Fr. hacher, to hack.) A short line used 
by map-engruvers, most usually in delineating moun- 
tains. 

—r. a. To form the representation of mountains on a 
plane surface, as in map-engraving, by means of short 
lines called hachures. 

Hacienda, (a-the+n'da,) n. Sp., from Lat. facienda, 
pi of. faciendum, n thing to be done, future p. part. of 
facere, to do.) In Spanish-sperking countries, a single 
plantation, or the dwelling aud out-buildings pertaining 
thereto, — An estate on which mining, agriculture in 
any of its branches, or the breeding of cattle, is carried 
on, — A public treasure; exchequer. 
Hack, „. 4. [A. S. haccan; Ger. hacken; allied to hash 
and gash.) To chop; to cut irregularly and in small 


cutting-instrnment. 
“Tl tight till from my bones my flesh be hacked." — Shaks. 


—To speak with stops or catches, or with hesitation. 
—n. A notch; a cut. — Hesitating or faltering speech. 
—v. n. 


come it prostitute. 


—a. Hired; much used or worn, like a hired horse. 
HaeK'berry,». (Bot.) Sec Crums. 

Hackh’'bolt, n. Sime as PUFFIN, 9. v. 

Hack but. n. Same as HAGBET, q.v. 
Hack’ensack, in New Jersey, a post- village and town 
ship, cap. of Bergen co., on the Hackensack River, abt 


10,000. 


Newark Bay from Hudson co. 

Hack’ee,n. (Zodl.) The Chipmunk or striped squirrel 
See Sciv RIDE. 
Hack'ery. 7. 
drawn by oxen ; — much used in Benga 
MHack'etstown, n town of Ireland, in the co. of Car. 
low, Leinster, abt. 8 m. S.E. of Baltinglass; pop. 1.021. 


Warren co., abt. 50 m. N. of Trenton; pop. abt. 1,700, 
Hack'ing, a. 
congh. 


—n. 


substance unspun. — A fly for angling. 


Fa 4 
[rid ed, p. a. Clothed; dressed; as, habited befitting) The most esteemed hackles are the duns. well known, presence at these ceremoniuls is strictly 
Hat, ^r res Hack’ly, a. Rough; broken, as if hacked. prohibited to all but the faithful; but at least five 
Cus C ual, a. Formed or acquired by frequent use or Hack'ney, n. [Fr haquenée; L. Lat. hakane‘us, from] European Christians are known to have been pue at 
fannie” 3 customary; as, habitual piety, habitual pro- equus, a horse.) A horse kept for hire; a horse much these ceremonies: the last two of ranae were Dos cele 
Use c. used.—A coach or other vehicle kept for hire; anything, brated travellers Burckhardt (in JE ana F. Bnrton 
cause 3 accustomed ; rendered permanent by continned much used, or used in common, See CoacH.—A hireling;| (in 1853) both of whom have published interesting 
ha. T; as, the habitual color of the skin, a habitual) also, a prostitute. accounts of their journeys. 
3 cterístic, —a. Let ont for hire; devoted to common nee; prostituted; Hadleigh, (^ad'Iy,) a town of Suffolk, England, op Wi 
que tually, adv. By habit; customarily; by fre-“ much used; common: trite; as, a hackney quotation. Bret (tributary of the Stour), 8 m. W. of Ipswich. 58 m. 
y abn praetice or use. —r. a. To use much; to practise in one thing; to make] N. E. of London, Manuf. Silk stuffs and yarn-spinning. 
Han X'ualness,n. Quality or state of being habitual.| trite. — To carry in a hackney-coach. Pop. 4,740. j wn bt. 28 
asc ü t“ unte. v. a. Fr. habituer ; L. Lat. hahituare, to Hack'neyed, p.a. Used much or In common; worn Hadley, in Minois, a post-village of Will co., abt. 
Sustom.] To train; to accustom ; to make familiar by| out: as, a nackneyed metaphor.—Practised; necustomed. m. S.W. of Chicago. 
F*«uent use or practice; to inure. Haek'ney-man. n. pl. Hackxey-MEN, A man who|—A village and township of Pike co., abt. 20 m. E. of Han- 
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hey habituate themselves to their vicious practices.” Tillotson. 


lets out carriages with horses for hire, 
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istomiary manner or mode of life; 


armed women to encounter Charles the Bold in 1472,| 


women take precedence of the men; and further, to 


pieces; to notch; to mangle by repeated blows of a 


To cough frequently in the effort to raise phlegm. | 
—To be exposed for hire, as u hackney-horse. — To be- 


Hack, . (Abbrev. of HACKNEY, q. v.] A horse kept for 
hire; a horse much used for draught or hard service; 
a worn-out horse, — Anything exposed for hire, or used 
in common; a coach or other carriage kept for hire. — 
A writer employed in the drudgery and details of book- 
making.— A rack for holding hay, straw, or fodder for 
cattle. — A name given to the rows of crude brick as 
they are exposed in the field to dry. — A pick used in| 
chipping stone. — The frame in the tail-race of the mill. 


10 m. N. by W. of New York. Ip. of township abt. 


Hackensack River, in New York and New Jersey, 
rises in Rockland co., of the former State, pierces New 
Jersey in Bergen co., aud continuing its S. course, enters 


[Hind. chakhra, n ene A street-cart 


Hack’ettstown, in New Jersey, a post-borough of 
Short and interrupted; as, a hacking 


Hack le, v.a. [Dut. hekelen. See the noun.] To comb, 
as flux ; to separate, as the coarse part of hemp or flax 
from the fine, by means of a hackle. — To tear asunder. 

[Dut. hekel, a comb; Ger. hechel, allied to haken, to 

grapple, to hook.) An instrument with teeth, or a board 

set with spikes, for separating the coarser part of hemp 
or flax from the fine; a hatchel. — Raw silk; any flimsy 


Hae'kles,». pl. A term applied to the slender feathers 
from the neck and backs of birds used by fly-fishers, 
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| Hacqueton, (hack'tong,) n. [Fr. hoqueton, a piece of ar- 

mor; Sp. algodon.) A stuffed jacket, either of cloth or 

leather, forinerly worn under armor. 

| Had, imp. and pp. of HAVE, q. v. 

|Had'dam, in Connecticut, a post-village and township, 

semi-cap. of Middlesex co., on the Connecticut River, 

ant an m, E.N.E. of New Haven; pop. of township abt. 

2.800. 

Had dam, in Kansas, a post-office of Washington co. 

Had dam Neck, in Connecticut, a post-office of Mid- 

dlesex co, 

Haddington, or East Lothian, a county of 

Scotland, bounded N. by the Frith of Forth, S. by Ber- 

wick, E. by the German Ocean. W. and S W. by the 

county of Edinburgh. Area, 280 sq. m. Manuf. Pot- 
tery, salt, linens, and woollens, The country pioduces 

all the grains, beans, turnips, and grasses. Pop. 40,700. 

—A town, capital of the above county, on the Tyne, 15 

m. E. of Edinburgh. It has an extensive graiu-market. 

Pup. 4,000. 

| Haddington. in Pennsylvania, a suburban village 

within the chartered limits of Philadelphia, abt. 5 m. 

W. by N. of the State House. 

Had dock. n. [O. Fr. hadot; W.hadawg.] (Au.) The 
Morrhua xglefinus of Linnaeus (Fig. 1224), a well-known 
Malacopterygious fish, is nearly allied tu the cod; and, 
like it, is a native of the northern seas, where it assem- 
bles in prodigicus shoals, visiting particular coasts at 
Stated seasons. Nor is it by any means scarce on the 
shores of America, particularly along the eastern coast 
from New York to the Arctic regions: and as its flesh 
is sweet and wholesome, and it comes at the season 
when cod is scarce, it is a fish of considerable value. 
The H. is generally about twelve or fourteen inches 
in length. and weighs from two to three pounds; 
though, occa- 
sionally, they 
are met with 
nearly three 
feet long, and 
weighing 10 or 
12 pounds; the 
smaller or 1nod- 
erate sizedones, 
however, are 
most esteemed 
for the table. The body is long and slender; the head 
slopes suddenly down from the crown to the point of 
the nose; the lower jaw is longer thau the upper, and 
furnished with a narrow band of tecth; the barbule at 
the chin is small; the eye is large, and the irides silvery; 
the head, cheeks, back, and upper part of the sides are 
of a dull-grayish hue; lower part ot the sides and belly, 
silvery. Ou each side is a large black spot. The lateral 
line is black; the dorsal fins and tail dusky bluish-gray; 
pectoral, ventral, and anal fius lighter; the tail bifid. 
Their food is small fish, erustacea, and marine insects. 
They spawn in February «nd March; and they are in 
tlie best condition for the table from October to January. 
See FINNAN. 

Haddon, in /nd., a twp. of Sullivan co. ; pop. abt. 2,700. 

Haddon, in New Jersey, n township of Camden co.; 

pop. (1510) 1,928. 

| Haddonfield, in New Jersey, u post- village of Camden 

co., on Coopers’ Creek, abt. 6 m. S. E of Camden. 

Hade, n. [A. S. heald ; Ger. halde, a declivity.) ( Mining.) 

The inclination which nearly all veins of mineral have 

from a perpendicular direction; as, a have to the north, 

when the general iuclination is to that point. (Said only 
of mineral veins.) 

v. n. To deviate from the vertical; as, the vein Hades east, 

IInd eln, a district of Prussia, in Hanover, extending 
for 12 m. along the mouth of the Elbe; area, 110 sq. m. 
H. is marshy, generally fertile, below the sea-level, but 
well protected by dykes. Pop. 23,000. 

Hader. in Minnesota, a post-village of Goodhue co., abt. 
20 in. S. W. of Red Wing. 8 

Had ersleben, a town of Prussia, in Schleswig, on the 
Little Belt, 31 m. N. of Fleusburg. Its harbor serves as 
a means of communication between Schleswig and the 
island of Fünen. 

Ha‘des, n. [Gr. hades, also haides, from a privative, 
and idein, to see.] (Gr. Myth.) A word denoting the 
abode of the dead, or the reputed god of the nether 
world, called also Pluto. Hesiod makes the mortals of 
the brazen age the first who descended to Hades, 

Had'ing, n. (Aining.) The direction of a slip or fault, 

Hadji, (hàd'ji. [Ara pilgrim.) The title of a Moham- 
medan who has performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, n re- 
ligious act which every true believer is bound to perform 
at least once in his life; but minors, slaves, and lunatics 
are exempt from this obligation. Hudyt is the name of 

the celebration which takes place on the arrival of the 
caravans of pilgrims at Mecca,and a Mohammedan who 
has made the pilgrimage commonly bears for the rest 
of his life the title of hadji prefixed to his name. As is 


^g. 1224. — HADDOCK, 
(Morrauu aglefinus. ) 


nibal; pop. of township abt. 1,800. 
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Hadley, in Massachusetts, a post- village and township 
of Hampshire co., on the Connecticut River, abt. 90 m. 
W. of Boston; pop. of township ubt. 2.700. 

Hadley. in Michigan, a post-tuwnship of Lapeer co.; 

p. abi. 2,000. 

Hadley, in New York, a post-village and township of 
8 ratoga co., on the Hudson River, abt. 54 m. N. by W. 
of Albany, 

Ha'ley’s Mills, in North Carolina, a post-office of 
Chatham co. 

Hadley Sta'tion, in Illinois, a post-office of Law- 
rence county. 

Had'lyime, in Omnecticut, & post-village of New Lon- 
don cu., on the Connecticut River, abt. 30 m. S.S. E. of 
Hartford. 

Had'ramaut, an extensive province of S. Arabia, ex- 
tending along the Gulf of Oman, between Yemen on the 
W. and Marah on the E. It was a part of the ancient 
Arabia Felix, and is guarded by a mountain-range| 
along the coast, which has au average elevation of 9,000 
feet. 

Hadrian. See ADRIAN. 

Madriano'ple. See ADRIANOPLE. 

Miecce'ity, n. [L. Lat. hwcceitus, from heeece, inten- 
sive form of hær, fem, of hic, this.] (Logic.) The rela- 
tion of subjectivity or individuality, imagined by the 
philosophers called Schoolmen to have been a positive 
attribute, 

H:em'achrome,. Gr. haima, blood, chroma, color. ] 
(Chem,) A name sometimes given to tlie coloring-matter 
of the blood, — See HÆMOGLOBIN. 

Hiem'aerymee, n. (Gr. huima, blood, and Arumos, 
cold.] A name given by Latreille to any animal having 
cold blood. 

Hiemadynamomi'eter, n. [Gr. haima, blood, dy- 
namis, force, metron, measure.) An instrument to meas- 
ure the pressure of the blood, It indicates both the 
pressure of the blood in the blood-vessels and tho time 
of its movements, by the variations in a column of 
mercury. 

Hre'mal, a. (Gr. haima, blood.] Relating to the blood, 
or the blood-vessels. 

Hæ'mal Arch. n. (Anat.) That part of the vertebra, 
or primary segment of the skeleton, which encompasses 
the main axis of the vascular system or its prolonga- 
tions. It is situated opposite the neural arch, and, 
except in mass, is inverted and beneath tlie centrum, 

Hi:weman'thus, „. (Gr. haima, blood, and anthos, 
flower.) (Bot.) The Blood-flower, a genus of plant 
order Amaryllidacee. The juice of H. tortcarius is ex- 
tremely poisouous, and is used by the Hottentots to 

wison their arrow-heads, 

semapophy’sis, n [Gr. haima, blood, and apo- 
phusis, n process.) (Anat.) The autogenous vertebral 
elements which close or form the H ral arch. In the 
human thorax they close the arch, as cartilayes of the 
ribs, with the aid of a hæmal spine or sternal bone; iu 
the sinrian tail they form, with the spine, the entire 
hæmnal arch. 

Hemateme’sis, n. [Gr. haima, blood, and ¢m?sis, 
vomiting.) ( Med.) The vomiting of blood froin the stom- 
ach. An individual. previously, perhaps, to appearance, 
in robust health, after some strong mental emotion or 
physical exertion, is suldenly seized with a sense of 
fulness of the stomach and sickness, when lie speedily 
ejects by vomiting a quantity of blood. The attack is 
usually preceded by various premonitory symptoms, 
as loss of appetite, indigestion, nausen, uneusiness or 
pain in the epigastric region, &c. The blood proceeding 
from the stomach is to be distinguished from that corn- 
ing from the lungs, and will be known by its being 
almost always of a dark color, while that proceeding | 
from the luugs is generally bright and florid. H. may 
exist, and yet no blood be ejected; for it may come in 
small quantities and pass through the alimentary canal; 
it may also proceed from the fæces, mouth, or nostri 
It may result from various causes; as, 1, it may be idio- 
pathic; 2,it may be vicurions of some other habitual 
hemorrhage; 3, it may depend upon disease or injury 
of the stomach itself; 4, it muy be the consequence of 
disease situate elsewhere, and producing mechanically 
a plethora of the veins of the stomach; 5, it may result 
from a morbid condition of the blood, and form one 
symptom of à more general disease. The mode of treat- 
ment will necessarily vary in particular cases; in general, 
every effort is to be made to tranquillize the circulation 
and to arrest the hemorrhage, for which purpose ice 
taken iuto the stomach is often very beneficial. The 
acetate of lead, in combination witb opinm, may also 
be given. All irritating substances should be avoided: 
and whatever nourishment is taken into the stomach 
should be in the form of cold liquids, This is a disease 
which is often feigned by impostors swallowing blood 
and afterwards vomiting it. 

Heem’‘atherm, n. (Gr. kaima, blood, and thermé, 
heat.] (Zul.) A name given by Latreille to any animal 
having warm blood; — the opposite of hamacryme. 

Nizemant'ies, n. pl. Medicines that act, or are believed 
to act, on the blood, and to have a specific tendency in 
changing its constituents when corrupted, 

NM:em'atin, H:emat'osin, n. (Chem.) A product 
of the decomposition of the hemoglobin of the blood. 
It occurs in old extravasations. Form. CogH ja N oF eg}. 

Hi:emnatin'ies, n. pl. Articles of the materia medica 
which tend to increase the number of coloring globules 
in the blood. Various preparations of iron are mostly 
used for this purpose. 

Hi:em'ntite. n. (fin.) Native oxide of iron, the 
streak and powder of which are blood-red. It is more 

frequently written Hematite, q. v. 

Heemavocele, n. [Gr. haima, blood, and kélé, a tu- 
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mor.] A swelling or tumor arising from extravasuted 
blood. 

H:ematoc'onite, n. [Gr. aima, blood, konis, pow- 
der.] (Men.) A variety ot calcite or carbonate of lime, 
colored red by sesquioxide of iron. 

Hiem'nto-erystal'lin, n. See HÆMOGLOBIN. 

NH:;ematoi'din, . (%.) A crystalline body (an 
vblique rhombic prism), of a bright orange-red color, 
formed in blood which has been etlused into the tissue 
of a live animal. It is soluble in ammonia, 

NH:ematol'ogy.». [Gr. haima, and logos, a discourse.] 
The doctrine of the blood; the medical belief connected 
with the Llood, and the various ideas as regards the 
healthy chango of its constituents. 

Hiemntopo'didze, n. pl. (Zul.) A family of Gralla- 
tores birds, comprising. Waders, which have the bill 
compressed. The best-known species or genera are the 

tcher und the Turnstone, q. v. 

(Gr. haima, blood, zoon, n. living 

being. | A term applied to the animalcules, or 

entozoa, Which exist in the blood of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, and many invertebrate animals. They 
are generally microscopic, without generative organs, 
and found. existing in the blood circulating both in the 
arteries und veins. A very small proportion attain a 
ize and bave organs of reproduction; these are 
generally found in some special part of the body. Thus 
the variety called Distoma hainaiobium is ouly found in 
the abdominal venous system; another variety is found 
restricted to the abdominal arterial system ot the horse; 
and the Jseudulias filum is only tound in the pulmonary 
artery and brauches of the porpoise. Very little is 
known concerning the origin of these entozoa, It seems 
probable that some of the minute forms are the larvie 
of a worm living in the organs surrounding the vessels. 
The most important of the human hamatozor is the 
variety mentioned above; it has only been observed in 
Egypt. The liver-fluke, Distoma hepaticum, has some- 
times been found in the interior of the portal vein 
Those hwmatozoa which have been found in tumors 
must have been conveyed there by the blood. Ilorses 
and dogs are frequently affected with these parasites ; 
in the case of the latter animal, they are seldom large 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. The presence of 
haæmatozoa does not, however, seem to affect the general 
health of either men or the animals. 

Heematu’ ria, u. (Gr. huima, blood. and ouron, urine.] 
(d.) A discharge of urine intermingled with blood. 
Heemodora’cei, n. pl. (From Memodoron, one of 
the genera.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance Nar- 
cissales.— Diag. Hexapesalurdeous tubular flowers, 3 
stamens opposite the petals, or 6; authers turned in- 
wards, and radicle remote from the hilum, which is 
naked, — They ure herbaceons plauta, with fibrous roots 
and sword-shaped leaves, There are about 50 known 
species, chielly natives of N, and S. America, S. Africa, 
the Mascarene islands, and New Holland. Some of them 
have bewutiful flowers. A red color exists in the roots 
of some; hence, the name Jliod-root has been given to 
them. In this order are runked the Velluzta, or Tree 

lilies. 

Hiemoglo’bin, n. (Chem.) A substance forming the 
principal part of the red globules of the blood of verte- 
brate animals. From the blood of some animals it ean 
be obtained in crystals, which are of different forms in 
different animals. The H. of venous blood differs from 
that of arterial blood; and this Gillerence is caused by 
its union with oxygen in arterial blood, and loss of oxy 
gen in the venous blood, The red color is due to the 
presence of a Small quantity of oxide of iron, 

Hremop'tysis, n. (Gr. haima, blood, and ptusis, spit- 
ting.) (Mrd.) The coughing up of blood from the lungs 
and air-tubes. It is important to ascertain the source 
of the blood which escapes from the mouth, and, if de- 
termined to be from the lungs, to ascertain whether it 
js symptomatic of disease of these organs, or merely 
vicarious in its character. It is not so much dangerous 
in itself asan indication of some other dangerous dis- 
ease, being most frequently connected with tubercular 
consumption. Bleeding from the lungs may occur with- 
out organic disease in plethoric and robust individuals 
living a life of excitement and excess, and in nervous, 
irritable individuals weakened by mental or bodily fa- 
tigue, and leading sedentary lives. It is often hered- 
itary, and may be brought on by violent muscular 
effort, paroxysins of cough, blows or pressure on the 
chest, inspiration of irritating vapors, or of rarefied air 
on high mountains. The blood may be exuded from the 
tracheal or bronchial membranes, or it may proceed 
from capillaries communicating with the air-passages in 
any part of their extent. The amount varies from a 
drachm or two to as many pints ata time, and is gen- 
erally florid, and more or less mixed with air, differing 
from the dark, coagulated blood which comes from the 
stomach. An attack is frequently announced by a feel- 
ing of heat and oppression iu the chest behind the ster- 
num, followed by a cough, which brings up the blood. 
When the quantity is very great, it pours forth witliout 
cough, and almost by an act of vomiting, witli consider- 
able spasmodic effort. In all such cases, it 15 best to seek 
medical advice as early as possible. Among the agents 
that are useful in arresting hemoptysis may be noticed 
the essence of turpentine, 10 to 30 drops ina glass of 
water, tannin, or gallic acid. Nauseating medicines, as 
tartar emetic and ipecacuanha, are also frequently em- 

loyed, Common salt, in a dose of from 60 to 120 grains, 
s an excellent popular remedy. In all cases, calmness 
of mind, rest, silence, erect position, cool nir, and free 
ness of the bowels, should be enjoined. When the at- 
tack proceeds from congestion, blood-letting is recom- 
mended in certain cases, If cough be present, it should 
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he allayed by narcotics. After the attack, astringent 
tonics, as iron and quinine, may be given; and the re- 
turn of the bleeding is tu be guarded against by avoid- 
nig the exciting causes, and uttending to the rules of 
wealth, 

Hemorrhage, Hem'orrhage, n. (Gr. harmor- 
rhagia, from ħama, blood, and rhkegnusthai, to flow.) 
(Med.) A bleeding or flow of blood from some of the 
vessels of the body, The most common cause of hzern- 
orrhuge is external violence, by which the blood-vessels 
of a part are divided. When &n artery of some size is 
thus injured, a continuous stream of bright red blood is 
projected with a force proportioned to the size of the 
vessel, and with a motion corresponding with the pul- 
sations of the heart. If & vein, on the other hand, be 
injured, the blood is of a dark crimson color, and, the 
flow is continuous and equable, with much less force 
than from an artery. Where merely a number of capil- 
laries are injured, the blood flows in a more or less 
rapid oozing from the wound, but without being pro- 
jected to any distance from the body. Wheu a large 
urtery is eut, the bieeding is 80 excessive as to cause al- 
Most instant death. If of smaller size, fainting is usu- 
ally, after a time, produced by loss of blood, and, the 
heart ceasing its action, the blood congulates about the 
wound, and thus stops it up. Frequently the returning 
action of the heart forces away the obstruction, and the 
blood flows afresh; and in this way, if not attended to, 
the patient may perish from exhaustion. With arteries 
of smaller size, the flow of blood is at first rapid, but 
after a few minutes, with exposure to tlie air, the orifice 
contracts, the blood coagnlates, und the bleeding ceases, 
without much danger of returning. Ilemorrhage from 
wounded veins is much less dangerous, as the blood 
flows with much less violence, and the edges of the ves 
sels tend more to come together. Hence bleeding from 
a vein is seldom immediately fatal. When blood gushes 
out from internal parts, throngh any of the natural 
apertures of the body, the person is commonly said to 
have “burst a blood-vessel," This, however, is very 
rarely the case. If there be any rupture, it is usually 
only one of the minute capillaries; but even of this 
there is often no palpable evidence. Blood may exude 
abundantly from a surface which presents, to the naked 
eye at least, no appreciable injury or change. There are 
even well-anthenticated instances on record of cnta- 
neous hemorrhage, where a dew of blood has nppeared 
upon some portion of the skin, and been wiped away, 
and reappeared again and again, without any discernite 
change of the affected surface, beyond some occasional 
variation of its color. There are also what are termed 
“habitual haemorrhages,’ as from the nos &c., 
which take place periodically with certain individoals, 
aud belong to the original constitution of the body, and 
can scarcely be regarded as disease. Again, there are 
certain forms of hemorrhage not habitual, which may 
be denominated idiopathic, inasmuch as they are apt to 
arise without any perceptible connection with antece- 
dent local disease, In other respects they differ con- 
siderably, and are distinguished as active and passive, — 
the former being preceded by active congestion, and 
therefore akin to inflammation; the latter often oc- 
curring without any apparent previous congestion of 
any kind. Passive hæmorrhage derives its name from 
being ascribed to some change in tlie condition of the 
Livod-vessels themselves, by which their textures be- 
come relaxed and debilitated; but more probably it 
urises from some alteration in the condition and con- 
sistence of the blood itsclf, which becomes attenuated, 
Active hemorrhage occurs principally in persons who 
are young and robust, who live well and lead indolent 
lives, —and is, for tho most part, to be regarded as an 
etlort of nature to cure itself. It is followed by morbid 
consequences only when the quantity has been exces- 
sive, or when it inflicts some mechanical injury upon the 
parts along which the blood passes. Hence it is fre- 
quently improper to employ uny direct means of stop- 
ping the flow of blood; but much will depend upon the 
circumstances of each particular case. As they are 
akiu to inflammation, the treatment of inflammation 
may often be requisite. In all severe cases, the anti- 
phlogistic regimen should be strictly enjoined. The 
patient must be kept in n» state of ahsolute quiet; all 
motion of the body and emotion of the mind, all kinds 
of stimulating food and drink, should be carefully 
avoided; and the patient eurrounded, as much as pos- 
sible, by cool, fresh nir. Sometimes, as in inflammation, 
it is necessary to have recourse to venesection, in order 
to divert tlie current of blood from the suffering organ. 
Mercury is an important remedy for inward bleedings. 
Cold is also a valuable remedial agent, placed either in 
direct contact with the bleeding surface, or as near as 
po le to it. Acetate of lead, and the various vegeta- 
ble compounds of gallic acid, are important astringent 
remedies in such cases. When a large artery is wounded, 
it is generally necessary to pass a ligature urouud it, 
above and below the wound. 

Hemorrhoids, or Piles, (hem’or-reyd:,) n. pl. (Gr. 
haima, and rheo, I flow.] (Med.) A disease of the rec- 
tum and anus, accompanied or followed by tumors in 
those parts, or by a flow of blood from them when the 
patient is at stool, recurring after intervals, and some- 
times periodically, It is usual to apply the term either 
to a simple bleeding from the veins of the lower part of 
the rectum, recurring more or less frequently, yet not 
accompanied with any distinguishable tumors, either 
within or on the ontside of the anus; ^r else to swell- 
ings formed by a varicose dietention and morbid thicken- 
ing of those vessels, either with or without occasionai 
hemorrhage; or, Jastly, to tumors originaily produced 
by effused blood, but subsequently converted into ap 
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be caused by anything which is capable of retarding the 
return Of blood through the hamorrhoidal veins. 
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Hafiz, 


religic rz.77 J the most popular of the Persian poets, was B. 
at Shiraz, and flourished in the 14th cent. 
reon, Feist werso is dedicated to love and wine. 
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itis a steering controversy whether they are to be in- 
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have beera translated into English by Sir. W. Jones and 


others, 
Germar 


a monta rar cnt to his memory, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1825. 
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heft. a 


which is taken in the hand; 


>va. Po furnish with a haft, hilt, or handle. 
Haz. yo. [A. S. urges ; Ger. here, In Saxon, from egesian, 
to terri £y. ] A witch: a fury; a fiend; a she-devil.— A 


BOTCOT C or enchantress. — A morass or quagmire. — A 


term o 
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(ZTEL) See LAMPREY. 
ro torment; to harass with vain terrors; to tire. 
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organized substance. They are distinguished into ex- Hag'berry, n. (Bot.) The Scottish name for the bird- 
terpal and internal piles, according as they are situated 
outsid» of or within the anus; and into blind, or such 
as do not bleed; and open, or such as are liable to occa- 
signal hemorrhage. 
and form, some of them being hardly as large as a pea, 
others as large asa walnut or apple. 
times attended with grent pain, so that the patient can 
neither sit nor walk, with generally more or less fever 
and restlessness, 
greatly 


The tumors vary greatly in size 


They are some- 


Sometimes the patient's strength is 
reduced by discharges of blood or sero-purulent 
r: orinflammation of the neighboring parts may 
duced, causing abscesses, fistulæ, Kc. Generally, 
^er, the disease is of a less severe nature. It may! 


The 
re of tlie gravid uterus, costiveness, and the fre- 

retention of hardened feces in the rectum, are 
mt causes. Persons of sedeutary habits are often 
ed with this disease. In its treatment, it is of im- 
ce that the bowels be kept open by gentle lu 
s«Licines, as castor-oil: and great benefit will often | 


A nointment composed of equal parts of the pow- 
Su k-galls and hog's lard, and applied to the part, 
The application of leeches 

bart is also recommended, if the disease be in n 
d iviflammation. Where all other remedies fail, 
fren necessary to have recourse to an operation; 
s should only be in very severe cases, us it is not 
This is done either by cutting 


asx a tight liguture round their base, so as to 
lie en to slough away. 


(Ane, Geog.) The name applied to that 
the Balkan chain which separates Thrace from 
According to mythology, Hæmns, son of Bo- 
ad Orithyia, having aspired to divine honors, was 
à nto this mountain. 


ez is, heresy, and archos, a chief.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
1 ra «ler of an heretical sect. 

ess ite. (Mín) A beautiful, white, transparent, 
rai al from the Banat, Austria, Comp. Arsenic 
gnagnesia 263, water 291. . Hr. 2474. 
Ger, bay or harbor.) An extensive bay or gulf 
cui, Prussia, 10 m. N. of Stettin, at the month 
Oder, separated from the Baltic by a strip of 


raciistinctly; to hesitate; to falter: as, he Aa files 
«Ae. — To prevaricate; as, the witness 4a filed. 
IW onaMMED, (surnamed Sugus EpDIN, “son of 


Like Anac- 

The com- 
Fl esction of his odes is entitled the Diran: they 
the subject of numerous commentaries, aud 
literally or allegorically. Some of the odes 
72.2241 the whole collection has been translated into 
i- He n. about 1389 : and his countrymen erected 


wu Él ord, (^of-nar-f£7-5rd' ) n seaport-town in Tee- 
Ya small bay of its own name, 8.8 ikiavik. 
A. S. % ft. from haften, to seize 
bande] That part of an instrument or vessel 
as, the haft of a knife. 
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cherry, Prunus padus. 

Hag but, Hack’but, v. (O. Fr. &aquebute.] An 

urquebuse, the butt of which was held duwn for greater 

convenience iu holding the wenpon. (Also written 
huquebut.) 

Hagenbach, Kant, Ruporr, a German theological 

writer, B. nt Basle, 1501. After studying at Bonn, Ber- 

lin, and Basle, he became professor of theology at the 
latter university. H. is a voluminous author, his chief 
works being A Guide to Christian Instruction; A Com- 
pendinm af the History of Doctrines, and the Spirit and 

History of the Reformation, D. 1874. 

HMa/gersville, in /*nnsylvania, a. P. O. of Bucks co. 

Hagerstown, in ndiasa, a post-village of Wayne co., 

abt. 60 m. E. by N. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 750. 

Hia’gerstown, in Maryland, a post-villuge, cap. of 

Washingion co. on Antietam Creek, abt. 86 m. W. of 

Baltimore ; pop. abt. 4,900. 

Hagerstown, in New Jersey, a village of Salem co., 

abt. 4 m. 8. of Salem. 

Hagerstown, in Okio, a village of Carroll co., abt. 12 

m. S. W. of Carrollton. 

Hagfish, n. (Zo) Same as Haa. q. v. 

Hng'gada, „., pl. Hscosporu,. [Heb an account or 

narrative.] A story, legend, or narrative added by the 

ancient Rabbins to the text of Scripture, to render the 
passage or text more clear nnd striking. — Any Jewish 
legend connected with the Scriptures, 

Haggai. vt) One of the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, whose author, Haggai, flourished during | 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes, about five hundred years | 
before Christ. He is classed among what are usually 
termed the minor prophets. His book comprises four 
discourses, of which, in all probability, we have only an 
epitome, and which are all concerning the same sub- 
ject, — the building of the Temple. In the first he re- 
proves the indifference of the people respecting the 
building of the Temple, assigning that ss the reason 
why they are ponished with great drought and unpro- 
ductive harvests; and exhorts them to undertake, the 
work, encouraging them with the promise of divine aid 
(i). The second brief discourse consists of a consola- 
tory promise, that the glory of the second temple shall 
surpass that of the first (ii. 1-9). The third censures 
the outward and legal righteousness prevailing among 
the people, by means of which they were deprived of 
the divine blessing (ii, 10-19). The fourth contains a 
promise of the futnre glorification awaiting the royal 
offspring of David and Zerubbabel, after the downfall 
of all earthly thrones, The style of Haggai in reproving 
is indeed vehement, but by no means poetic. In gen- 
eral, it is flat and destitute of power, though there are 
passages, where he treats of future events. in which he 
becomes somewhat elevated. There is also à m ! 
poverty of language, as may be observed in the fre- 
quent repetition of the sume expressions. 

Haggard. a. [Fr. hagard, wild, ferocious ; Ger. Anger. 
thin, lean, from Xege, hain, an ancient poetical name for 
death.) Spare; harsh; rugged in features; as, a Aag- 
gard countenance. — Having eyes sunk in their sockets; 
nely. 

His hands and haggard eyes to heaven he cast." Dryden. 
—Wild; untamed; intractable. “The haggard hawk.” 
Spenser. 
—n. Any thing wild or irreclaimable, — An ugly old 

woman; a hag. 

Iing'zardiy, adv. 
with deformity. 

Hag’ged, p.a. Lean; ugly; like a hag. 

Hag’ gis, HaooEss, Haaciss, n. | Scot. hoy, hag, to hack; 
and Gael. gais, a sheep, also a piece of mutton.) (C 
ery.) A favorite dish in Scotland. It is made by minc- 
ing finely, after long boiling, a lamb or ealt^s pluck, 


In a haggard or ugly manner; 


f reproach, often applied to an ugly old woman; 


Ow Rzam^ s, or HGA 's Mitts, in New York, a 
111. of Montgomery co.abt. 36 im. W. N. W. of Albany. 
3 [ Heb., stranger, slender, flight.] (Seript.) An 
ian bondinaidin the household of Sarah (Gen. xvi. 
ho, being barren, gave her to Abraham fora secon- 
e, that by her, as n substitute, she might have 
„in accordance with the customs of the East in 
H. bore Abraham a son, whom he called Ish- 
od has heard), and in whom he fora time saw 
trare father of the progeny promised him, But six- 
sars later, and when Abraham was (we are told) a 
às ore Isaac; and we find 
ai ficantly repeated nine times in seven verses (Gen. 
—*35) that Abraham and Sarah were his parents — 
WeBjation, according to rabbinical authorities, of cer- 
XA rijors about [saac’s illegitimacy, spread by IH: 
» the domestic contentions which naturally arose 
?»raham, though reluctantly, to cast ont ZZ, to- 
with Ishmael. How the two fugitives lost their 
™ the desert of Beersheba ; how the water in the 
being spent, the broken-hearted mother sat her- 
* a distance from her child, in order that she might 
* his death; how her weeping and the loud voice 
= boy were answered by an angel, who pointed ont 
Y (Temzem, in the enclosure of Mecca), — all this 
** one of the most touching and well-known narra- 
Of the Bible. In the New Testament, H. is referred 
Sgorically as Mount Sinai, or * the Jerusalem which 
is," (Gal. 
Arabs, who claim to be her descendants. 


WPa 


€ 


. 22.) Her nameis much honored among 


heart, &c., mixing this mince with scorched oatmenl, 
onions, à small quantity of beef suct, salt, pepper, and 
some gooil strong stock or gravy, and putting the whole 
into a sheep's paunch or stomach, carefully tied at both 
ends, and of which it fills about two-thirds, the rest of. 
the space being left for the expansion of the steam gen- 
erated by the boiling, to which it is subjected for three 
or four hours, The H., however savory to the nostrils 
when first opened for the meal, requires both young and | 
vigorous appetites to digest without subsequent re- 
proach or inconvenience. 
“ Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 
Gi'e ber a haggis ! " — Burns. 
Haggish, g. Of the nature of a hag: deformed, 
* Haggish age steals on." —Shaks, 
Hag’gishly, adr. In the manner of a hag. 
Hing'gle, v. d. |A corruption of hackle, q. v.] To 
noth or cut in an unskilful manner; to make rough 
by cutting: to mangle. 
u. u. To be tedious in making a bargain; to be long in 
fixing a price; to hesitate; to cavil. 
Haggler. n. One whocavils, hesitates, or makes diffi- | 
in bargaining. 
p.a. Hacking or mangling. — 
and hesitating in coming to terms on a bargain. 
„,. Act of hesitating aud making difficulties in bar- 
gaining. 
Ha'giarchy, n. [Gr. hogiarchë, from hagios, sacred, 
and dreh. government]. Government by men in holy 
orders; government of the priestly order. 
|Hagioc racy, n. Gr. hayivhratzia, from hagios, holy, 
und kratein, to rule.) Government by a priesthood; hie- 
rarchy. 
Hagiog’rapha, n. pl. (Gr. hagiographa, i. e. biblia, 


culty 


willing 


Hagiog'raphal, u. 
Magiog’rapher, n. 


Hagio 
Ilagio 


IIngiol'ogy. n. 


Ha'zioscope, n. 
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ment into —1. the Law, comprehending the àve books 
of Moses; 2. the Prophets; aud 3. the writings termed 
by them Crtubim, und. by the Greeks Hagiographa ; 
whence the word his been introduced iuto the English 
language. Ahe last were held to be inspired in a lower 
degree than the others; but they did not always agreo 
as to What Looks belonged to the second, and what to 
the third class. With us, the Hagiographa comprise the 
books of Psulins, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the Chronicles. 

Belonging to the hagiographa, 


or sacred writings. 
One of the inspired or sacred 


ne as HAGIOGRAPHA, q. v. 

«huge holy, und. U gestes, one 
One whot s. writes, or dis- 
1 Scriptures. — One who writes 
connected with 


writers. 
graphy, n. 
‘ogist, „. [6 
who gives an account.) 
courses about the s 
of the lives of the saints, or the legends 
them. 


A history of the lives of the eminent 
persons mentioned in Scripture, — An account of the 
lives of the saints. 

(Arch.) [Gr. hagios, holy, and sko- 

pri», to view.] An opening made between the extreme 

arms of the transept, in a cruciform church, and the 

high altar, to enable worshippers, so placed, to have a 

view of the oflicinting priest. 

Hagley, in Its, a post-office of Cass co, 

kiag’-ridden, a. Afflicted with nightmare. 

Elng's-tnper,n. (I,.) See Vernascum. 

Hag’s’-tooth, Hake's-tooth. n. (Naut.) A part 

of à matting, and the like, which is interwoven with the 

rest in a manner to break its uniformity. 

Hague, (The.)(/^aig.) Du. Gravenhaag,** the count's 

meadow ;" Fr. La Hayr.) A town of the Netherlands, 

of which it is the cap. and usual residence of the king 

and court, is situated in the prov, of 8. Holland, 10 m. 

S. W. of Leyden, and 13 N. W. of Rotterdam. The Hugue 

is an open town, being surrounded only by a moat 

crossed by drawbridges. It presents all the character- 
istic features of n Dutch town; its houses und pavements 
are of brick, and several of its streets are intersected 
with canals, and bordered with rows of trees; its gen- 
eral appearance, however, is much superior to that of 
the commercial cities of Holland. The N. end of the 
town is the fashionable quarter. und in it is the Vyver- 
berg, a fine open space, ornamented with a lake, and 
wooded island in the centre. Around and adjacent to 
this square are all the chief public edifices. ‘I hese com- 
prise the National. Museum, containing a gallery of 
superb pictures; the Royal. Museum, filled with rare 
curiosities ; the Royal Palace ; tlie palace of the Prince 
of Orange; and the Binnenhof, occupied by various 
government officers, and the chambers in which the 

States-General of Holland meet. This building served 

for the prison of Grotius and Barneveldt, the latter of 

whom was executed in front of it in 1618. The Hague 

has also numerous churches, charitable, literary, scien- 

and educational institutions, a royal library with 
100.000 vols.. a theatre, and many noble private picture- 
galleries. Near the town is the Bosch, u finely wooded 
park belonging to the king of Holland, containing within 
its precincts the Huys in den Bosch (* House in the 
wood"), the summer palace of the royal family. The 
Hague has never been a place of much commercial im- 
portance, — printing, the manufacture of porcelain, and 
cannon-founding being the chief industries, — It became 
the residence of the feudal lords of Holland in 1250, 
from which period it continued the sext of government 
till 1806; it again assumed the rank of a capital on the 
restoration of the House of Orange. "The astronomer 
Huygens, the naturalist Ruysch, and King William III. 
of England, were born here, 7%. 90,058. 

Hague, in Kentucky, a village of Logan co., abt. 13 m. 
S. E. of Russellville. 

Hague, iu New York, a post-village and township of 
Warren co., on Lake George, abt. €0 m. N. of Albany; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Hague, in Virginia,a post-village of Westmoreland co. 

Hague’but, „. Same as HAGEUT, q. v. 

Haguenau. (hag-nv.) a fortified town of France, dep, 
Bas-Rhin, on the Moder, 16 m. N.of Strasbourg. Manuf. 
Tobacco, madder, earthenware, woollen and cotton fab- 
rics, and soap ; it has also breweries and foundries for 
metal. Pop. 12.650, 

Hah, (haw,) interj. An exclamation expressing sur- 
prise or sudden effort; ha! 

“ She stamps, and then cries Aah / at every thrust."— Dryden. 

Ha-ha’, or Haw-Haw, n. [By redupl., from Aaw, 
a hedge.] An enclosure by a ditch, bank, or fence, so 
arranged that one does not perceive it until almost npon 
it. By means of these the steeple-chasers in Great 
Britain frequently come to grief. (See, also, Haw-naw.) 

Hnh'/nemann, SAMUEL, the founder of homceopathy, 
n. of poor parents at Meissen, in Saxony, 1755, and re- 
ceived his diploma as doctor in physic at Heidelberg, in 
1781. The same year he was appointed district physi- 
cian at Gomehn, near Magdeburg, and continued his 
studies in chemistry and mineralogy with all the ardor 
of an enthusiast. In 1784 he removed to Dresden, and 
svon afterwards nbandoned the practice of physic in dis- 
gust, and confined himself to his private researches in 
chemistry and literature. These studies began to ac- 
quire a fixed direction in 1790. and in 1796 he oom- 
menced the record of their results in the journal of his 
friend, Hufeland, in an article entitled Essay on @ 


the books written by inspiration.)  (TAeol.) A term 


T, or Ha’oer, in Michigan, a township of Berrien 
Pop. abt. 438. 


sometimes applied to certain books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Jews divided the books of the Old Testa- 
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New Principle, dc. In 1805 he published his Medicine 
of Experience, and in 1810 his Organon of Ratienat 
Medicine, in which the new doctrine was reduced to a 


n 
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system, and methodically illustrated. In a second edition, 
published 1819, the title of his work was abbreviated, 
and became the Organon of Medicine. A third edition 
appeared in 1524, and was translated into knglish nine 
years afterwards. It was followed by a fourth edition 
in 1829, and a fifth in 1833 (translated by Dr. Dudgeon), 
each of which embodied fresh results, and enlarged the 
field which this indefatigable experimentalist had un- 
dertaken to cultivate. While this and the other works 
of the author mentioned below were making their way 
silently over Europe, H. himself was experiencing the 
usual fate of the world’s benefactors. In 1813 he had 
removed from Dresden to Leipsic, where he was perse- 
cuted by the apothecaries as an empiric, and this had 
risen to such a height in 1820, that he was glad to avail 
himself of tne protection offered to him by the Duke of 
Anhalt-Cithen. In the sume year he published his 
Pure Medicine, in 6 volumes 8vo., and in 1829 his Theory 
of Chronic Maladies, and the Proper. Medicines for 
them, in 4 volumes, which were enlarged to 6 volumes 
in a second-edition, 1840. In the meantime, his do- 
mestic circumstances were changed for the better by 
his marriage in 1535 with a French lady, iu whose com- 
pany he removed from Cóthen to Paris, at the age of 80, 
H. remained in Paris till his death in 1843, and had the 
satisfaction to hear that homeeopatliy was about to have 
a chair at the university of Vienna, and that hospitals 
were proposed in London, in. Berlin, and in many cities 
of Austria. The principles of his therapeutic retorin — 
for such it undoubtedly is — may be described as a recog- 
nition of derangements in the vital or spiritual force of 
the body, whether occasioned or not by material influ- 
ences, as the primary causes of disease; the cure of 
which is by the reaction of the vital force against the 
remedy. The application of this theory consists — lst. 
in the discovery; and 2d, in the preparation of specific 
remedies corresponding to every species of abnormal ac- 
tion and such remedies are found both in theory and 
practice to be the assimulates of the disease - or medi- 
cines by which precisely tho same symptoms would be 
produced. The reason of the cure is difficult to express 
in few words, and illustrations far below the refined 
philosophy on which it depends have been used by pro- 
fessional ters. According to the terms of the theory, 
the medicines may be considered us diffusing themselves 
with a gentle but irresistible force, like that of light, 
between the mortal corruption aud the vital spirit in 
combat with it, and being more subtile than the disease, 
and yet, like it, they engage the vital force in a quicker 
and more decisive conflict, and then gradually yielding 
before it, as their own virtue expires, the vital force is 
liberated, and, as a matter of course, resumes its normal 
action. This explanation, however, is only half the 
truth, for it is well known that fluids in effervescence 
are reduced to rest by the satisfaction of what may be 
called the hunger of one body for another, and some- 
thing of this kind may take place when the assimulate 
is introduced to the disease. Be the explanation what 
it may, the discovery of the facts by years of patient and 
often painful experience, is the title of H. to the grati- 
tude of society. He proved the virtue of an immense 
number of assimulates by testing their effects on him- 
self and friends, and displayed equal art in tlie method of 
their refinement. Lis Organon of Medicine not only 
raises the art of healing to the rank of an exact science, 
but renders it an elegant and puilosophical study; while 
the facilities of its practical application have been car- 
ried to such perfection, especially by his followers in 
this country, that many mothers of families have be- 
come expert homeopathic physicians, and rarely require 
the aid of a practitioner. Besides the works mentioned, 
H. is the author of some 20) treatises on medical and 
physical science. For his likeness, see Homq@opatuy. 

Haidin'gerite, n. (Min. A white, glassy, trans- 
parent arsenate of lime. Sp.gr. 2848. Comp. Arsei 
acid 58:1, lime 283, water 13°6. But one specimen has 
been observed. The nume has also been applied toa 
double sulphide of iron and antimony, called Berthierite. 

Haik, (id q n. [Ar. have, to weave.) A large piece of 
cloth formed like a poncho, or serape, worn by the Arabs 
of better condition over the tunic, and in bad weather 
covered by the burnous. 

Hail. n. [A.S.hagel.] (Meteorol.) Drops of rain con- 
verted into pellets of ice, by a great and sudden reduction 
in the temperature of the region in which these rain- 
drops have been forming, by means of the gradual 
condensation of the watery vapor of the atmosphere, 
A very cold current of air actiug suddenly on vapor 
which has not quite attained that condition from which 
it would pass rapidly into the form of drops of rain, 
would cause the vapor to freeze, and fall to the ground 
as snow; but supposing that this vapor had just reached 
that point of saturation and condensation at which it 
would assume the form of run, and was on the point 
of falling in that shape, the action of intensely cold air 
would cause it to turn into giobules of ice in its descent, | 
and reach theearth in that state. The formation of hail, 
therefore, may be considered to be the consequence o: 
the sudden influence of a very cold current of nir ona 
mass of vapor at rest, and nearly approaching that state 
of saturation which immediately precedes its conversion 
into rain. Hail-storms are always attended with wind, 
and are usually followed by a heavy fall of rain. The 
barometer also falls suddenly to a considerable extent 
immediately before a hail-storm, which is frequently ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. Showers of hail 
are of short duration, very seldom lasting us long asa 

uarter of an hour. The clouds from which hail-stones 
‘all are considered to be of grent extent and depth, on 
account of the great obscurity which they produce. They 
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swelling out from the under surface, and deeply indented 
edges. Hail-storms are generally confined to a limited 
area, although they are occasionally known to sweep! 
across the face of a country in a long narrow track, as| 
in the hail-storm which passed over France in 1788. his: 
remarkable storm of hail traversed the land trom south | 
to north in two parallel tracks about 600 miles long, and 
from 6 to 12 miles broad, separated by an intermediate 
track 15 miles wide, over which there was a heavy fall 
of rain, but no hail. 

Hail. v.n. To pour down roundish masses of ice or 
frozen vapor. 

—r. a. To pour down in the manner of hail. 

Mail, interj. [A S. „alu. hel; Ger. heil; possibly akin 
to Gr. holos, whole.] A salutation, meaning be well; be 
in health; th to you. 

“Hail! fellow, well met.”—Swift. 

—n. A salutation, or wish of health; as, a kindly hail. 

rv. a. To call to, especially to a person at some distance; 
to urrest one’s attention ; to greet ; to salute ; to welcome. 

The man that kails you Tom or Jack.""—Cowper. 

—To call; to designate. 

* And such a son, that all men hailed me happy."—Ailton. 

v. i. To report one's self at homo ; as, where do yon hail 
from? — much used at sea, when vessels meet; — also 
used ashore among the members of different secret socie- 
tics us indicating the query, To which lodge do you belong? 

Hailes’borough, in New York, a. post-village of St. 
Lawrence co., on the Oswegatchie Itiver, about 25 in. S. 
of Ocdensburg. 

Mail’-shot, n. Small shot, which scatter, when dis- 
charged from a gun, like hail. — Worcester. 

Hail-stone, u. A single mass of hail; a pellet of 
frozen snow. 

EEnil'y,u. Consisting of hail; full of hail; as, Aaily 
showers. 

Ilaimatu'ria, u. [Gr. haima, blood, and ouron, urine.] 
( Med.) A discharge of blood with the urine, owing gen- 
erally to a diseased state of the kidneys or bladder. It 
is usually a symptom of some other disease, upon the 
nature of which its treatment, in general, depends. 

Hainan, au island of Cluna, in the prov. of Kwang- 
tung, E. of the Gulf of Tonquin, separated from the 
mainland of China by a channel of but 10 m. in width; 
Lat. 159 10’ to 209 N., Lon. 108° 25’ to 111? E. Area, 
12,000 sq. m. The E. coast is steep nnd rocky; the N.W. 
coast is unapproachable because of sand-banks; but 
the S. coast is indented with several commodious and 
safe harbors. The interior of the island is moun- 
tainous and barren, but the low lands near the sea are 
fertile and well cultivated. Prod. Sugar, pearls, coral, 
wax, gold, and silver. The metropoiis of the whole 
island is Kiang-choo-foo, the port of which is open to 
European shipping from 1858. Though the Chinese 
have possessed this island since n. c. 108, yet there are, 
in the interior, some wild and hitherto unsubdued 
tribes. 

Hainault, (/iay’no.) (Ger. Hennegau.] A frontier prov. 
of Belgium, bounded E. by Namur, N. Ly Brabant, E. 
und W. by Flanders, and on the S.W. by France. Area, 
1,424 sq. m. Prod. Wheat, flax; excellent breeds of 
horses, horned cattle, and sheep are also reared. Exten- 
sive coal-fields, iron mines, marble and limestone quar- 
ries. Manuf. Linen, porcelain, and pens. Principal 
Rivers. laine (whence the name), Sambre, Meuse, and 
Scheldt. Chief towns. Mons (the cap.), Touruay, Ath, 
Soignies, Charleroi, and Thuin. Pop. 911,541. — ZZ. was 
governed by a regular succession of counts from the 
time of Regnier 1, who began to reign about 860. In 
1436 it passed into the hands of Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, and by the treaties of the Pyrenees, Nov. 
7, 1659, and of Nimeguen, Sept. 17, 1678, part was ceded 
to France, forming the prov. of French llainault. In 
1814 it was allotted to the Low Countries, and in 1830 
was incorporated with Belgium. 

Hain'burg, « town of Austria, on the right bank of 
the Danube, 27 m. E.S.E. of Vienna, and 2 m. from the 
Hungarian frontier. Manuf. Tobacco. It is mentioned 
in the Nibelungen Lied, being at the date of that song 
a border fortress of the Huns. Pop. 5.150. 

Haines, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; pop. 
about 1.900. 

Haines’burg, in New Jersey, a post- village of Warren 
co., about 12 m. N. of Belvidere. 

Haines Creek, in New Jersey, enters Rancocas Creek 
above Lumberton, 

Haines’port, in New Jersey, a post- village of Burling- 
ton co., about 7 m. 8. of Burlington. 

Haines' ville, in /I/inois, a pos.-village of Lake co., 
about 15 m. S.W. of Waukegan; pop. about 550. 

Haines'ville, or HayxrsviLL, in Missouri, a post- 
village of Clinton co., about 40 m. S. E. of St. Joseph. 

Haiues'ville, in New Jersey, u post- village of Sussex 
co, about 15 in. N. by W. of Newton. 

Hinines'ville, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Berkeley co. 

Hinir, n. [A.S./uer, her; Ger. haar, allied to Lat. hirtus, 
rough.] (Anat.) The mune applied to the small cylin-| 
drical, transparent, insensible, and elastic filaments 
which arise trom the skin, and are attached to it by 
means of small roots, II. is fonnd to grow on all parts 
of the surface of the human body, except the palms of 
the hands and the soles of the feet. 

(Anat.) A hair consists ordinarily of a shaft and 
a bulb, — the shaft. projecting above the skin, and the 
bulb originating in a follicle on the true skin. The . 
grows from the bottom of the follicle, and when it is 
colored, the cells containing the coloring-matter are de- 
veloped there also. Human ÆA. varies in diameter from 


ruth to gj; 5th of an inch. Its section is never cir- 
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scope exhibits a centre of light pithy substance, invested 
with a horny sheath. This outer portion of the hair ap- 
peurs made np of : s 

ring-like scales that 
overlap each other 
like the shingles of 
a house. The hair 
is kept moist and 
smooth by an oil 
secreted by glands 
just beneath the 
epidermis. In hairs 
which act as tactile 
organs in some of 
the animals, as the 
whiskers of the cat, 
the hair-bulb con- 
tains a true papilla 
furnished with 
nerves. H. is elns- 
tic, and will stretch 
nearly one-third of 
its original length, 
and sustain a weight 
of 0 ounces without 
breaking. When 
dry and warm, it is 
easily made electri- 
cal, and it readily 
attracts moisture 
from the atmos- 
phere. It elongates 
by moisture, and 
one form of hygrom- 
eter indicates the 
condition of the air 
in that respect by 
the elongations or 
contractions of a 
human hair. The 
color of the hair 
seems to depend on 
the presence of a peculiar oil, which is of a blackish- 
green color in dark H., blood-red in red H., and nearly 
colorless in white JI. The H. becomes gray in advanced 
life from a deficient secretion of the coloring-matter. 
There seem to be well-attested cases on record in which 
the hair has become gray or white within 24 honrs from 
the effects of any strong mental excitement, It is said 
that a Sepoy of the Bengal army. only 24 years of age, 
on being brought before the British officers for exaini- 
nation, was almost stupefied with fear, and so great was 
the shock that within an hour his jet-black ZZ. changed 
to gray. The hair grows faster by day than by night, 
and in summer than wintor; and it has been known to 
continue to grow after death. The quantity of H. that 
grows upon the human body varies among the different 
races. The Indian races of America, and the Mongols 
und similur nations in northern Asia, have scanty hair 
and beards, while among other nations the growth of 
both is heavy, and there are individual instances where 
the hair grows down the back, and sometimes covers 
nearly the whole body. "The hair of the head serves to 
protect the brain from extremes of heat and cold. and 
partially to shield it from the effects of blows. The 
beard protects the throat, and bronchial affections are 
far less prevalent where it is worn than where the throat 
is deprived of its natural covering. The moustache 
serves as a natural respirator, and travellers on dusty 
roads, and workmen in dusty trades, as millers, masons, 
steel aud iron grinders, &c., are soon made aware of the 
protection it affords to the lungs. Its good offices are 
evident also to those who are exposed to the cold air, or 
to a foggy or malarious atmosphere. em. Hair con- 
tains sulphur and a large percentage of nitrogen. The 
presence of these may account for the unpleasant odor 
emitted while burning. It dissolves in caustic potash 
with the liberation of ammonia, and on the addition of 
an acid, deposits a kind of protein. Sce HAIR-DYE, Hair- 
DRESSING. 

(Bot.) The hairs in plants are very different from the H. 
of animals, although there is sometimes a considerable 
general resemblance, and the same purpose of protection 
from cold and froin various atmospheric influences seems 
also to be sometimes served by them, They are produced 
by no special organ analogous to the bulbs from which 
the hairs of animals grow, bnt are composed of cellular 
tissue, arise from the epidermis, and are covered with 
extensions of the cuticle. Some hairs consist of a single 
elongated cell; some of several cells placed end to end. 
The gradations are quite indefinite between the most 
elongated hairs and the mere warts or ruggosities which 
often appear on the surface of plants. In like manner, 
hairs pass into bristles (seti) and prickles (aculei), which 
are merely stronger and harder hairs; but spines or 
thorns are totally different, arising from tlie wood of the 
stem or branch. Hairs are very often connected with 
glands, which are celle or clusters of cells, prodacing 
secretions. Stinging hairs, as in Nettles, Loasas, un 
some Malpighias, are ducts, with venom -secreting 
glands at their base.—See EPIDERMAL T.ssux. 

Hair bell, n. ( Bot.) Same as IHAREBELL, q. v. 

Hnir-brnaeket,n (Ship-Carp.) The moulding imme- 
diately behind the fixure-head of a ship. 

HMair’-breadth, u. A very small distance; as, to escape 
by a hair-breadtà. — The 48th part of an inch. 

—a. Very close; very narrow; as, a hair-breadth rescue 
Hair’-cloth, n. Cloth or stuff made of hair, very 
rough and prickly, worn sometimes in mortification. 
Hnir-dresser, n. One who dresses or cuts hair; a 


Fig. 1226. 
MAGNIFIED SEC TION OF BULB OF A 
SMALL BLACK HUMAN HAIR. 

a, basement membrane of the follicle ; 
b, layer of epidermic cells resting upon 
it; c, layer of imbricated cells, forming 
the outer lamina, or cortex. of the hair; 
d, more bulky cells contalning pigment ; 
e, a mass of cells in the axis of the hair, 
loaded with pigment. 


are generally of a reddish gray color, with protuberances 


ost in outline, but always oval, and under the micro- 
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barber; a perruquier. 
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Hnir'-dressing, Hend'-dressing, n. ( Costume.) 
D the hair, and the forming of i into 

tic shaj has been practised by women in all 

Doe io in Ao direction have the caprices of fushion 
been more strikingly displayed than in disposing this 
natural covering of the head. The early Hebrew women 
oried in their luxuriant tresses, plaiting them, and 
adorning their heads with ornaments of gold, silver, and 
us stones, The Greeks allowed their hair to gor 
great len, h, while the Egyptians often removed it 
2 — . There is no “ fashion" connected 
with the hair, in vogue at the present time, which is 
new. Tt is not a modern ‘dea to resort to borrowed or 
“false ” hair to satisfy the caprices of fashion, neither 
is it to dye the hair; or dress it with ungnents and oily 
substances. The Greek, Egyptian, Carthaginian, and 
Roman ladies, more than twenty-five centuries ago. 
made use of the most extravagant quantities of borrowed 
hair, ad they wound it into large protuberances upon 
the beck of fheir heads, and to keep it in place used 
“hair—p ims ” of precisely the form as in use at the present 
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time. "Fhe Roman women of the time of Augustus were 
d Ay pleased when they could outdo their rivals in 
Us tpn their heads the highest tower of borrowed 
ocks. hey also arranged rows of curls formally 
around tae sides of the head, and often the very fashion- 
able Garersels would have pendent curls in addition. 
An ex ter ive commerce was carried on in hair. and after 
the co xa est of Gaul, blonde hair, such as was grown 
upon thre heads of German girls, became fashionable at 
e. mael many a poor child of the forest, upon the 
banks ©f the Rhine, parted with her locks to adorn the 
wives A daughters of the proud conquerors. The 
get Coresar indeed, in à most cruel manner, cut off the 
rof tke vanquished Ganls and sent it to the Roman 
market for sale, and the cropped head was regarded in 
the comi «eg vxered provinces as a badge of slavery. To such 
a pitch cf absurd extravagance did the Roman ladies at 
one timme carry the business of adorning the hair, that 
upon ttre introduction of Christianity, in the first and 
second Centuries, the apostles and fathers of the Church 
hunched severe invectives against the vanity and fri- 
volity OF the practice. The Saxons and the Franks wore 


Fig. 1298. 
EEAD-DRESSES, AND FASHION OF WEARING PATCHES, 
x (From a French drawing, 1739.) 
ten. hair. The Normans, too, adopted long hair as a 
th hiíon ; and from them, and the more modern French, 
© courtiers and cavaliers of the 17th century adopted 
practice of wearing those flowing “ love-locks” 
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which excited the ire of the Puritans. Tt was, however, 
in the management of ladies’ hair, that the art of the 
professional hair-dresser was in those times mainly ex- 
ercised. In the 18th century, the dressing of hair, male 
and female, rose to à great pitch of extravagance and 
folly. The hair of a lady of fashion was frizzed up in 
convolutions and curls, decorated with ribbons, jewels, 
aud feathers, and filled with pomatum and powder to a 
degree perfectly monstrous, (Fig. 1229.) As women 
ot less exalted rank 
slavishly attempted 
to follow these nb- 
surdities,the business 
of dressing hair was 
extensively followed. 
The cost of a full 
dressing being, how- 
ever, too high to be 
lightly incurred,often 
one dressing was 
made to suffice for a 
week or fortnight 
during which period 
such care was taken 
to preserve the 
greasy fabric undis- 
turbed, that it be 
came the resort of 
insects, — and how 
to extinguish these 
odious pests was in 
itself a matter of 
serious concern. It 
would be curious, but 
perhaps not strange 
for the observer, to 
see, one day or other, 
the extreme exag- 
gerations of the 18th 
century succeed the 
ridiculous waterfall, 
and other modern 
absurdities borrowed 
from the Roman 
ladies of the decadence. 
HMair’-dyes and Wash’es, n. In ancient times, 
people grew old as they do now, and the frosts of age 
blanched the raven locks of youth; and there were 
also those with hair glowing with red, or some other 
tint not deemed desirable, Hence it was that bair- 
dyes came into use, and a brisk demand for substances 
capable of changing the color of the hair has been main- 
tained for thirty centuries. The substances Mv pode 
before the science of chemistry was understood, were 
usually quite ineffective in their influence. They were, 
for the most purt, fugitive vegetable stains, which water 
would easily remove. There was, however, a metallic 
mixture made in Egypt, which possessed qualities of the 
highest excellence. If the statements of some writers 
can be relied upon, this mixture was far superior to 
any form of hair«lye known to modern chemists. There 
is at the present time adye used by the Armenians, in 
the East, which may be, in many respects, like the an- 
cient dye. It isa metallic substance resembling dross. 
This is powdered. and mixed with fine nut-galls and 
moistened. A little of the paste is taken in the hand 
and rubbed into the hair or beard, and in a few days it 
becomes beautifully black, Those who have visited the 
Armenian convents in Turkey cannot but have admired 
the fine black beards of the monks, even those of ad- 
vanced age. This dye is undoubtedly composed of a 
mixture of iron and copper, which metals, in conjunc- 
tion with the gallic acid formed from the galls, produces 
a dye of superior excellence, — The hair-dyes in use at 
the present time are, for the most part, objectionable in 
some one of their features, or they are untidy or incon- 
venient to apply. The dye which has been so fashion- 
able during the past ten years is a poixonous compound, 
being composed largely of one of the salts of lead, (the 
acetate). This mixture was brought into notice soon 
after the close of the Mexican war, and was known as 
“General Twirgg's Hair-dye," the officer of that name 
having first successfully used it. Nearly all the Restora- 
lives, Washes, Embrocations, Dressings, Dyes, &c., found in 
the shops are identical in composition, being made from 
this formula, (The number of popular mixtures of this 
kind, having different names, and whith were made and 
sold by different parties, at one time exceeded forty in 
the U. States.) The formula and method of preparing it 
is simple. Take of finely powdered Acetate of Lead, 120 


Pig. 1229. 
RAIR-bRESS, (1782.) 


(From Stewart's Whole Art of 
Hair-dressing.) 
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pied, but it has the disadvantage of staining the skin. 

f care is used, this need not occur. The solution 
be made by dissolving in two ounces of distilled water 
120 grains of the crystals of permanganate of potassa, 
Tbe frequent use of oils, bear's grease, arctusine, 22 
lustrals, rosemary washes, & c., upon the hair, is a prac- 
tice not to be commended. All of these oils and greas, 

mades are manufactured from lard-oil and simple lard, 

o bear's grease is ever used. If it could be procured 
readily, it should not be applied to the hair, as it is tho 
most rank and filthy of all the animal fats. There are 
many persons whose bair is naturally dry and crisp, 
and in most families there is a want of some innocent 
and agreeable wash or dressing which may be used mod- 
erately and judiciously. The mixture which may be 
regarded as the most agreeable, cleanly, and safe is com- 
posed of Cologne spirit and pure castor-oil. The follow- 
ing is a good formula: 

Pure, fresh castor-oil, 2 oz. 

Cologne spirit (95 per cent), 16 oz. 

The oil is freely dissolved in the spirit, and the solution 
is clear and beautiful. It may be perfumed in any way 
to suit the fancy of the purchaser, The ojl of the castor- 
bean has for many years been employed to dress the 
hair, both among the savage and civilized nations, and 
it possesses properties which admirably adapt it to this 
use. It does not rapidly dry, and no gummy, offensive 
residuum remains after taking on the chemical changes 
which occur in all oils upon exposure to light and uir. 
lt is best diffused by the ageney of strong spirit, in 
which it dissolves, The alcohol or spirit Lean evapo- 
rates, and does not in the slightest degree injure the 
texture of the bair. This preparation, for dressing tho 
hair of children or ladies, will meet nearly or quite all 
requirements. 

Haired, a. Having bair; hairy. 

HMair’-glove, n. A glove made of horse-hair, used while 
bathing to excite the action of the skin. 

Mair’iness, n. The state of being covered with, or 
abounding in hair. 

Hair’-lace, n. [From hair and lace.) The fillet with 
which women used to tie up their hair, 

Il she forgets to warm her hair-lace, 

She gets a cold as sure as death." — Swift. 
Hairless, a. | Destitnte of hair; as, a hairless scalp. 
Mair-line,». A very slender line, made of hair. 
Hair-peneil, ». A small brash used by artists in 

painting, often called a camels’-hair brush. They are 
usually made from the finest hairs of the marten, badger, 
&c. When small, they are mounted in quills; but when 
larger, in tinned tubes. 

Hair’-powder, n. A fine powder composed of flour, 
&c.; much used in the 18th century for sprinkling upon 
the hair of the bead, or upon the wig. 

Hair’-salt, n. [Ger. haar-salz.] (Min. A form of 
EPSOMITE, q. v. 

a pl a. Making excessively minute and 
unimportant distinctions in argument. 

Hinir-spring, n». (Horclogy.) The fine wire in a 
watch, which gives motion to the balance-wheel. 

Hair’-stroke,n. The upward, lighter, and more deli- 
cate stroke in penmanship, made for connecting together 
different letters, or the parts of the same letter. 

Hair’-trigger, n. (Gun. A trigger connected with 
the tumbler of a gun-lock by a contrivance called a hair, 
by means of which, on the very slightest pressure, the 
fire-arm is discharged. — Also upplied to a pistol made 
upon this principle. 

Hair’-worm, n. (Zi.) See Gorprus. 

Hair’y, a. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair.— 
Consisting of bair; resembling hair; of the nature ot 
hair; as, a hairy mantle. 

Haitian, (/iá'shan,) a. and n. Same as HAYTIAN, g. v. 

Hake, „. [O. Eng. haak; Ger. hecht, a pike.) Boat) 
See Mrxrucivs. 

—r.n. To go about idly; to mope: also, to sneak, or loaf. 

Hakim. n. [Araba physician.) A title given among 
the Arabs to physicians, and also to other persons as a 
title of respect. 

Hal, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, 10 m. 8.8.W. 
of Brussels. Manuf. Cloths and linen goods. Pop. 7,160. 

Halas, a town of Hungary, 75 m. S. of Pesth, on Lake 


Halasto ; . 14,300. 
Halberd. (Fr. hall-barde; Ger. 
hellebarde, from hell, clear, bright, 
und borde, a broad-axe.] ( Mil.) An 
offensive weapon consisting of a 
shaft about five feet long, made of 
onk, having a steel head formed 
somewhat like a crescent. It was 
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grains: Lac Sulphur, 160 grains; Fose- Water, one pint; 
Glycerine, one ounce. Mix the glycerine with the water, 
and add the acetate of lead and sulphur. The mixture 
must be well shaken before using. The lead and sul- 
phur do not all dissolve in the rose-water, but fall to 
the bottom of the vessel as a precipitate. This prepara- 
tion will gradually dye the hair a black or dark-brown 
color if a small quantity is rubbed into it once or twice 
aday. Its frequent use is however attended with great 
danger, as numerous instances of lead-poisoning have 
resulted from its employment. There are many other 
hair dyes into which lead enters, which are mally 
objectionable. — A very convenient dye is the solution 
of plumbate of potash. It is slow in its action, but it 
does not stain the skin. It is prepared by dissolving in 
four ounces of liquor of potasse as much freshly pre- 
cipitated oxide of lend ns it will take up, and dilute the 
resulting clear solution with twelve ounces of pure 
water. It may be applied as a wash to the hair. The 
permanganate of potassa forms an excellent dye, where 
a dark-brown color is desired. It is sufe aud easily ap 
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much used formerly, but is seldom 
or ever now seen, except in some 
Scottish burghs, where it is em- 
ployed by the civil officers who at- 
tend the magistrates in processions, 
and on other public occasions. 

Halberdier, (halber deer,) n. 
(Fr. hallebaraier.] One armed with 
a halberd. A 

Halberstadt, a city of Prussia 
in Saxony, on the Holzemme, 32 
m. S.W. of Magdeburg. Manuf. 
Cloth, wool, tobacco, leather gloves, 
hats, candles, and brandy. Pip. 
22 


2,500. 
Halbert, in /ndiana, a township 
of Martin co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 
Hacer, in New TE n un 
ship of Greene co.; „abt. 900. 
Hal'cottsville. in New York, n Pig 1220.—n«ratnp. 
post-village of Delaware co., abt. 70 m. S. W. of Albany 
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Hal'cyon, n. Fr. and Lat., from Gr. hals, the sea, and 
kunat, kundn, to search.) (Zoól.) See ALCEDO. 

—a. Calm; undisturbed; peacetul ; quiet; as, halcyon ease. 

Hal'ceyon-days, n. pl. [Lat. dies halcyones, or hal- 
cymii.) (Antiq.) A term applied by the ancients to the 
7 days which immediately precede and fallow the short- | 
est day, from the circumstance that the haleyou, or 
king-fisher selected that period for incubation, and they | 
believed that, on that account, the weather was alway 
remarkably quiet about that time. Hence the phrase 
„ halcyon-days has passed into a proverb, as denoting 
times of peace and tranquillity. 

Halcyon‘ida, n. pl. (Zu Sce ALCEDINIDAE. 

Hal’cyonoid, «a. Same as ALCYONUID, q. v. 

Haldane, in Ilinsis, a post-office of Ogle co. 

Haldeman, S. S., an American naturalist and philol- 
ogist, B. near Columbia, Per in 1812, and educated 
at Dickinson College, was employed on the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania geological surveys in 1536-7. In 181 
he became Professor of Natural History in the Univer-| 
sity of Pennsylvania, four years later obtained the same 
post in the Delaware College, vark, Del, and has 
been since Professor of Geology and Chemistry to. tlie 
State Agricultural Society of Harrisburg. Penna. Ile 
has addressed several interesting papers on entomology 
and conchology to the scientific societies of Philadel- 
phia and Boston, a list of which will be found in Agas- 
Bizs . Nomenclator Zodlogicus, and in Allibone's Diction- 
ary of English and American Authors, Prof. H. has 
directed much of his attention to Che philosophy of 
speech, and its bearing npon etymology, His essay, | 
Analytic Orthography, containing phonetic versions 
of the Lord's Prayer in Cherokee, Wyandot, and Grebi, 
and examples of the numerals trom oné to ten, in about 
70 languages or dinlects, with the pronunciation ap- 
pended by the author from the lips of the natives, 
gained the Trevelyan prize in England, in 1858, against 
16 European competitors. In Isl he published n vol. 
on the ancient pronunciation of Latin, At the time of; 
his death, Sept. 10, 1880, he was professor of Compar- 
ative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Haldensleben, (Neu. town of Prussia, on the 
Ohre, 14 m. N. W. of Madgeburg. Manuf. Linen, and 
clay pipes. P. 6,100. — Alt Huldensleben, a town on the 
opposite bank of the Ohre, with a 7* of 2,200 

Haldimand, a co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on 
Lake Erie; area, about 450 sq. m. Rivers, Grand and 
Chippeway rivers, and Nanticoke Creek. Surface, 
broken; soil, fertile. Cap. Caynga. Pop. abt. 20,000. 

Hale, Six Motracw, a learned. English jurist, B. 1609. 
After completing his education at Oxford, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and became, successively, counsel for | 
Lord Strafford, Archbishop Laud, and, in 1647, for the 
eleven members of the House of Commons, whose im- 
peachment was demanded by the army. In 1659 he 
entered Parliament, aml after fung a minor judgeship, | 
was appointed, in L671, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. D.1676. Sir Matthew iie ieft behind him the 
reputation of one of the ablest and most incorruptible 
menu Who ever wore the ermine. His chief works are 
History of the Pleas of the Crown, a work of grent 
authority, and the Zistory of the Common Law, (6th ed. 
Syon London, 1820. — HALE. See p. 1267. 

Male, (/il.) a. D. S. hal, hæl: Ger. heil]. Healthy: 
sound: hearty; well-complexioned; robust; unimpaired; 
us, a hale body. 

—r.a. To drag by force; to pull violently or rudely; to 
haul. 


“ Lest he hale thee to the judge." — Luke xli. 5& 


—n. A violent pull or hanl. 

Male, in Minnis, a post-oflice of Oregon co. 

—A towuship of Warren co.; pop. ubt. 1,800. 

Male, in Jawa, a township of Jones co. 

Hale, in Minnesota, a township of McLeod co.; pop. 
abt. 200. 

Hale, in Ohi», n township of Hardin co.: pop. abt. 1.700. 

Halenin, n. (%) A genns of plants, order Genti- 
auaceie, represented in N. America by H. deflexa, the 
Felwort. 

Hale's Corners, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Mil- 
waukee co. 

Males Creek, in Ohio, enters the Ohio River near 
Portsmouth. 

—A post-office of Scioto co. 

Hale's Eddy, in New bork, a post- vill. of Delaware co. | 

Ilale sia. n. (Bot) The Snowdrop-tree, a genus of 
plants, order Aquifoliacesr, represented in N. America 
by the two beautiful species II. fetraptero and H. diptera. 

Halevy, Jacques Francois FRowENTAL, a French mu- 
sical composer, n. at. Paris, of Jewish parentage, 1790 
The first work of A.s that bronght him any considera- | 
ble repntation was La Jure, produced at the Grand | 

rain 1835. The most important of his subsequent 

es (of a serions character) were, La Neine de Chypre, 
Charles VL, Le Juif Errant, and La Magicienne, Those | 
executed for the Opéra Comi jue are regarded as his most 
successful: the principal are— Les Mousquetaires, LE. 
clair, and Le Val d'Andorre. D. 186 

Half., (af) m; pl. Haves. (AS. half, heal; Ger. halb.] 
A moiety; one part of a thing which is divided into two 
equal parts 

—r.a. To divide into two equal parts. 

—a. Consisting of a moiety or half; as, half a loaf is 
better than nane, 

—adr, In part, or in an equal degree; as, half loth, half 
consenting. 

Half’-and-half.n. A mixture of bitter beer and 
strong ale, or of porter and ale, much used in England. | 
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leather, while the rest of the binding consists of cloth, 
or pastebourd, 

Half’-blood, u. 
the same lather, or of the same mother, but not of both. 

“A sister by the haLf- blood." Locke. 

Half’-blooded, a4j A term applied to animals, 
when but one of the progeuitors is of pure blood ; us, 
a hal f-blooded Durham ox. 

—Mean ; degenerate. 

** Half blooded fellow, yes." — Shaka. 

Half-boarder, n. A term applied in pensions or 
boarding-schovls to such persous who take in the estab- 
lishment no other meal than their dinner. 

Hait’-bound, d. Having but the back, and some- 
times the corners bound iu leather, the rest being in 
cloth or paper, as a book 

Half -bred. d. lmperfectly bred; not thoroughly 
acquainted with the rules of good breeding; unpolished; 
impolite; rude, 

Half -breed, a. 
dian. 

—n. One whose father is of one race, and tlie mother of 
a distinetone, In America, the term is most frequently 
applied to the offspring of Indians and whites, 

Half’ breed Creek, iu hu, enters Des Moines River 
in Lee co. 

Half-brother,n. A brother by one of the parents, 
but not by the other; astep-brother, 

EHnlf-caste,». A term mostly used in British India, 
and signitying the offspring of à European and Hindoo. 

Half'-cent, n. (INumis) A copper com of the United 
States, of the value of five mills. or the 200th part of a 
dollar. The first were issued in 1703, the last in 1857. 

Half’-cock, n. The position of the cock of a gun, when 
it is retained by the first notch. 

—r. 4. To set the trigger of a fire-arm at the first notch. 

Half’-crown, n. Thie half of a crownpiece sterling, 
value about 58 cents, 

Half-Day, in //linois, a post-village of Lake co., about 
: N. of Chicago. 

dime, z. (Numis.) A silver coin of the U. 


, of the value of 5 cents, or the ay of a dollar. 


Malf-blooded; as, a hal/-breed Cana- 


zi 
Its weight is 19 grains and Yo of a grain,—equal to rå 0 
of an ounce troy,—and is of the fineness of 090. It 
was first coined in 1783. 

Half'-dollar, n. (Numis.) A silver coin of the U. 
States, of half the value of the dollar or unit. Its 
weight, as reduced by Act of Feb. 21, 1593, is 192 grains, 
and its fineness 09. 

Half'-eagle, ». (Numis) A gold coin of the United 
States, of the value of five dollars. Its weight is 039 
grains of standard fineness, numely yO g of pure gold, 
and 100 of alloy of silver and copper. 

Hai A male fallow-deer castrated, 

-faced, d. Showing ouly one half or a part of 
the faces sinall-laced ;—used eontemptuously. 

“This same Aalf faced fellow, Shadow.’'—-Shaks, 

Malf-hatched, | %%.) a. Only partially incubated; 
is, s but hulf-hatched.—Guy. 

Half-heard, a. Not heard throughout; heard but 
imperfectly. 

Aud leave half. heard the melancholy tale.“ Pope. 

Half-hearted, a. Not having true courage or genu- 
ine affection; unkind; deficient in generosity. 

Half agth, a. Containing but one half the length 
or size of a person; as, a Aalf-leng A portrait. 

Half-mast, a. Placed at halt the height of a mast, as 
a flag. (Implying a death on board ship, or used as a 
mark of mourning.) 

Maif-measure, n. 
u feeble effort, 

Half-moon, n. The moon at its quarters when half 
its disc appears illuminated.—Anything in the shape of 
a lalf-nioon. 

(Fortif) See RavELIN. 

Half Moon, in New Forka post-township of Saratoga 
co, on the Hudson River, abt. 12 m, N. of Albany; pop. 
about 3,091, 

Hallf-Moon, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Cen- 
tre co; pop. abt. 850, 

IIalf- Moon, or Half-moon Lake, in Wisconsin, 

a township of Eun Claire co, ; pop. abt. 400. 

falf-moon Bay, or Spanish-town, in ifor- 

nia, a post-village of San Mateo co, abt. 20 m. S. of San 
Francisco, 

Half-moon Keys, n number of small islands and 
rech, E. of Portland Pt, at the S. extremity of Jamaica, 
W. Indies, 

Half -note, v. (Mis) A minim. being halfa semibreve. 

Half-pace, Haute'pace, Hnut'pns, n. (Arch.) 
A raised floor in à bay-window. 

art, u. The half of anything; an equal share 

Vision, 

Half-pay, n. Half the amount of salary or wages; 
particularly, in most of the standing armies of Europe, 
a reduced allowance to à naval or military officer, on 
his retirement from professional duty, or wheu he is 
not on actual service. 

—a. siving or entitled to half-pay; as, a half-pay 

officer. 

Halfpenny, (Jain or hi penn.) n.; pl. HALF- 
pence. An English copper coin, of the value of half a 
penny, or one cent; also, the equivalent value of hall a 
penny; as, à halfpenny loaf. 

Halfpenny worth, „. The worth or value of half a 
penny. 


An imperfect plan of operation; 


Dickens. 
Half’-binding, n. A mole of binding books, by 


which the back, and sometimes the corners, are of 


“Oh, monstrous! but one Aalfpennyrworth of bread to this in- 
tolerable deal of sack! - Shake. 
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Relation between persons born of | 
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Half-pike, n. (Mi/.) A small, short pike, formerl 
carried by ollicers; also, a similar weapon used in boar 
ing ships. 

Half-pint, n. The fourth part of a quart; as, a kalf- 
pint of wine, 

Half-port, n. (Naut.) A wooden shutter for a ship's 
port-hole, having a circular aperture to allow the muzzle 
of a gun to protrude, 

| Half-press, n. (Printing) The quantity of work 
performed by oue man at a printing-press. 

Half-price, n. Halt the usual price charged for ad- 
mission to a place of public entertainment; a reduction 
ot tlie charge tor admission made late in the evening, or 
when a performance is half over. 

Malf-read, d. Having superficial knowledge by read- 


ing. 
Half-round, n. (Arch.) A moulding of semicircular 
form. 
Mait-scholar, (hüf'skókar,) n. One imperfectly 
(0 learned, $ 
Half-seas-o'ver, a. Somewhat intoxicated with 


liquor. (Used colloquially.) 

Haif-shift, ». A movement of the hand in playing 

the violin, whereby a high note is produced, 

Half-sighted, (Ai fsited,) a. Seeing imperfectly ; 

| having weak discernment, — Johnson. 

| Half-sister, n. A sister by one parent only. 

| Half-step, n. (Mus.) A semitone. 

Half-strained, a. Hault-bred; imperfect. 

nnd I'm but a half-strain' d villain yet."— Dryden. 

Half-sword, n. Close tight; combat within half the 
length of a sword. 

Haif-terete’, a. (Bot) That is flat on the one side, 
and terete on the other. — Henslow. . 

Malf-tide, n. Half the duration of a single tide, or 
nearly six hours, 

Half -timbers, n. pl. (Ship-building.) Those timbers 
in the cant-bodies which ure answerable to the lower 
futtocks in the square body. 

Half-tint, n. (Puinting.) See DrMI-TINT. 

HMalf-tongue, (-ting,) n. (0. Eng. Law.) A jury 
composed half of denizens, and the rest aliens. 

Half-way, udr, In the middle ; intermediate ; at half 
the distance. 

* He meets destiny half-way, nor shrinks at death."—Granville. 

—a, At unequal distance from the extremes; as. 4 Aalf- 
way house. 

Half Way, in Indiana, a post-office of Jay co. 

| Half Way, in Missouri, a post-olfice of Polk co. 

Half-way Creek, iu Wisconsin, a post-office of La 
Crosse county. 

Half-way Prairie, in Iota, a post-office of Monroe 

! county. 

Half-wit, n. 
silly person. 

Half-witted, a. 
understanding. 

Half-year, ». The period of six months. 

Half-yearly, a. Semiannual; two in a year. 

—^adr, Semi-unnually ; twice in a year; us, the dividends 
are payable Aatf-yearly. 

Halibut, ». (Z«/.) The common name of the genus 
Hippoglossus, which includes the largest fishes of the 
Pleurenutidie, or Flounder family, attaining the length 
of 6 or 7 feet in the North Atlantic, aud weighing from 
300 to 400 lbs. 

Halibut Island, in Alaska, an island in the North 
Pacific Ocean, near the S.. tremity of the peninsula 
of Alaska: Lat. 54° 48“ N., Lon. 164° 15^ W. Circum- 
ference 22m. This island was discovered by Capt. Cook, 
the celebrated navigator, who named it from the im- 
mense numbers of halibut taken off its shores 

Halicarnnas' sus, (Anc. Geog.) A city of Caria, in 
Asia Minor, on the Ceramian Gulf, where the small town 
of Boudroum now stands, It was originally called 
Zephyria, was of Dorian origin, and is famous ns rhe 
birthplace of Herodotus, n. c. 484. The celebrated tomb 
ol Mausolus was erected B. c. 353, and the city was tà 
by Alexander the Great, u. c. 334. It was a bishopric in 
the Primitive Church. The site of the ancient town was 
discovered in 1839 by Lieut. Block. — See MAUSOLEUM. 

IIal“icore. u. See MANATEE. 

Malicu’'ties, n. sing. (Gr. alicutikos, relating to fish- 
ing | Ichthyology. 

Halides Acid, „. pl. (m) Compounds of chlo- 
rine, bromine, &c., with oxygenated or acid radicals. 

Halifax, GrorGE SaviLLE, Marquis OF, an English 
statesman, B. 1630. He contributed to the restoration 
ot Charles IT., who made him a privy councillor, and re 
warded him with a coronet. On the accession of James 
ll., he was appointed President of the Council, from 
which he was dismissed for refusing his consent to a re 
pealof the Test Acts. In the Convention Parliament he 
was chosen speaker of the House of Lords, nnd at the 
accession of William und Mary was made Lord Privy 
Seal. D. 1695. —HALIPAX, CHARLES MoNTAGU. See Sup, 

| Halifax, a manufacturing town of Yorkshire, Eng- 

land, on a branch of the Calder, 35 m. S. W. of York. 

Manuf, Cloths, plush, carpets, cotton. thread, with sev- 

| eral dyeing establishments. Php. 65,510. 

| Halifax, a maritime city of British N. America, on a 

small peninsula on the S.E. coast of Nova Scotia, of 

which it is the cap. The town stands on the declivity of a 

hill about 250 ft. in height, rising from the W. side of 

one of the finest harbors in the N. American continent, 

The streets are genendly broad. and. the front of the 

town is lined by wharves. Warehouses rise over the 

wharves, and dwelling houses ind public baildines rear 
their heads over each other us they streteh ideni and up 
the sides of the hill. Among the chief publie ! uihhnes 
are the Government House, Province Buildings, cop 


A numskull; a dolt; a blockhead; a 
Weak in intellect; silly; dull in 


| 
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entning the govt. offices, legislative chambers, Supreme 
Court, and public library; Dalhousie College, Military 
Hospital, &c. The dockyard covers 14 acres, and forms 
the chief depót of naval stores in the British N. Amer- 
ican colonies. The harbor opposite the town, where 
ships usually anchor, and where, at medinm tides, there 
are 12 fathoms of water, is rather more than a mile wide. 
After narrowing to 14 m., about 1 m. above the upper 
end of the town, it expands into Bedford Basin. This 
sheet of water, which is completely landlock: d, ovcu- 
pies a surface of 10 sq. m., and is capable of containing 
the whole British navy. H. harbor is accessible at all 
seasons, and its navigation is scarcely ever interrupted 
by ice- "The best mark in sailing for it is Sambro light- 
house, On a small island off Sambro Head, abt. 13 m. S. 
by E. of Halifax, with a fixed light 210 ft, high. Another 
light-house stands on Magher’s Beach, a spot extending 
from Me Nab’s Island, at the very entrance of the port. 
When the latter light is seen, ships may run in without 
fear. The harbor and its approaches are fortified by 
stron £ batteries. A canal connects Æ. harbor With 
Cobequid Bay and the Bay of Fundy. Siace its first 
settle rx e mt, in 1749, H. has continued to be the seat of 
aprofitable fishery: and its general commerce is highly 
pros. ous, engrossing as it does nearly the whole for- 
eign trade of Nova Scotia. In 1817, H. was declared a 
free port toa certuin extent, and has since acquired the 
privilege of warehousing. Some ships of large size are 
employed in the South-Sea fishery, but, generally speak- 
ing, the inhabitants are less enterprising and successful 
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another smaller chamber attached, in which the king 
and his courtiers slept, while the retainers slept in the 
hall. The Normans built halls very similar to those of 
the Saxons; and, with few modifications, similar build- 
ings were erected until the 14th cent. The population 
then being more numerous, and mauners more refined, 
it became necessary to have more numerous apartments. 
The hall, however, held its place as the chief room 
of the house, in which the king or lord of the manor 
administered justice, gave audiences, or received and 
entertained his guests. From the 14th cent. downwards, 
numerous examples of large and stately halls still re- 
main in England, France, and Germany. Among the 
finest of these relics may be mentioned that at Eltham 
Palace, Kent, Eng., represented in Fig.1231. "The hall 
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Logan. This offer, however, H. was obliged to decline, 
having been appointed, in 1855, Geologist of the State 
of Iowa, of the survey of which he published a volume 
in 1858; and the New York legislature having made final 
arraugements with him to continue his * Paleontology.” 
In 1850 Prof. H. was elected by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London one of its 50 foreign members, and 
in 1855 he received the Wollaston Medal from the same 
scientific body. He is a member of several scientific so- 
cieties in Europe and in the U. States, to which he has 
at various times contributed many valuable papers. 
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Hall, LyMaN, one of the signers of American Inde- 


pendence, B. in Conn. about 1731, graduated at Yale 
College in 1747, commenced the study of medicine at 
Sunbury, Ga., in 1752, represented the latter State in 
Congress, 1775-80, was appointed Governor of his State 
in 1783, and p. 1791. 


Mall, SAMUEL CARTER, F.. A., an English art-critic and 


man of letters, B. 1801. After a considerable literary 
experience, he, in 1839, established the * Art Journal," 
which stands at the head of its class, and has had consid- 
erable influence on the progress of British art. H.is also 
the editor of the Book of Gems, Book of British Ballads, 
Baronial Halls of England, &c. 


IIall, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 540 sq. 


m. Ii vers. Chattahoochee, Chestatee, and Oconee rivers. 
Surface, extremely diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Gold, 
diamonds, silver, lead, rubies, emeralds, and amethysts. 
Cup. Gainesville. 


Mall, in Illinois, a township of Bureau co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 


Hall. in diana, a townshipof Dubois co.; pop.'abt. 1,900. 

—A post-office of Morgan co. 

Hall, in Nebraska, a central co.: area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. Nebraska or Platte River. and many of its trib- 
utaries. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Grand 
Island City. 

Hall, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of York co. 

Hall'age. n. A toll levied on goods sold in a public hall. 

Hallam, Heyry, an English historian, B. at Windsor, 
1777. His father was dean of Bristol. After studying 
at Eton he was sent to the university of Oxford, where 


fishers than the New-Englanders, Mail-steamers sail 
between Halifax and Liverpool, and Falmouth, Eng., 
and other packets regularly to Boston, New York, and 
the W. IIIdles. Manuf. Soap, candles, leather, paper, 
sugar. tobacco, beer, liqnors, &c. Pop (1881) 36,102. 

Hal’i tea. in Massichusetts, a post-village and township 
of Ply sracuth co., about 30 m. S. S. E. of Boston; pop. ot 
towis hip abt. 950. 

Hal ig w, in N. Carolina, a N N E. co area, abt. 680 
sq. m. #2 iverz. Roanoke River and Fishing Creek, Sur- 
face, Aiversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Halifax. Pop. abt. 


21,200. 

—A pos t- town, cap. of Halifax co.. on the Roanoke River, 
abt. SZ xxa. N.E. of Raleigh. It is memorable as being) 
the ple where the constitution of N. Carolina was} 
formed. | 

Hal ifra „in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Dau p Ex ën co, on the Susquehanna River, abt. 18 m. N. 
of Harris burg; pop. of township abt. 2,210. 

Hal i fru m in Tennessee, a village of Wilbon co. 

Hali fee ~~ „in Vermont, a. post-village and township of 
Windbazarxa co. abt. 120 m. S.W. of Montpelier: pop. of 
twnship abt. 1,350. 

Hal ifee m. in Virginia, a S. co., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; r- abt. 960 sq. in. Rivers. Staunton or Roanoke, 
Dan, Barz iter, and Hycootee rivers. Surface, generally 
level; SZ, fertile. Min. Plumbago. Cup. Banister, (q. v.) | 
Pop. (ASSO) 38,788. 

Halifa Conrt-House, inVirginia. See BANISTER. 

Halima zu, n. Same as HALLOWMAS. 

Haliozzm-anpher,. One who treats of, or describes 
the seza_ 

Haliogz^mnphy,». Gr. als, the sea, and graphein, to 
describe. } treatise on, or description of, the sea. 

Haliotoad, a. (Zl) Earshaped. 

Halio’ tās, n. [Gr. als, the sea, and ous, ear.) (Zoöl.) 
The Ear hell family, containing gasteropods, the shell 
of whìch somewhat resembles in shape the human ear. 
The head of the animal is large, having two long, round 
tentzc ua 1za, with eyes at the base on footstalks; foot very 
large, thaaving the margin fringed all round. It is al-| 
ways found near the surface of the water. Found in| 
the Rast Indies. 

Halàte., 1. (Min) Rocksalt: common salt; chloride 
of sodium: NaCl. Comp. Chlorine 007, sodium 393. 
Sp. S. 2-1-2257. Color white, —sometimes blue, pur- 
plisha, yel lowish, or reddish, from the presence of impuri- 
ties. k-salt occurs in beds of rocks of different geo- 

logica ages, and is generally mixed with chloride of 
8 tm. chloride of magnesium, and sulphate of lime. — 
9550, sso rnetimes, with sulphate of magnesia. — For a full 

Hal tit of salt-mining and manufacture, see SALT. 
ra à tuas, n. (Lat, vapor.] (Péysiol.) The aqueous 

POT exhaling from newly«lrawn blood. It has a 

Hain Lise odor, which soon disappears. 
aula T. 72. [A. S. heal. hell; D. hal; Ger. halle; Lat. 
to biz Gr. awlé, probably from ami, to breathe hard, 
the © ww. because in Grecian houses the hall was open to 
entre 2 = Sansk. dla, a house,]! A large room at the 

rance of a house or suite of chambers. 

d ** "That light we see is burning in my Aall.""—Shaks. 
tio 1 ic room in a building, devoted to the administra- 
to i xxl magisterial justice; a spacious building attached 
(E aas of court; as, the hall of the Middle Temple. 

—— A place of public assembly; as, a town-hall, a 
all, &c. — A term given to certain colleges in 

- na glish universities; as, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

as, te Ao applied to the public eating-room of a college; 
H Faz eine in hall. 

asti èst. and Arch.) The principal apartment in the 

usea > and mansions of the Middle Ages, which was 


Hall, JAMES, an American judge and author, B. in Phila- 


Hall, James, a distinguished American geologist and 


m ©n all occasions of ceremony, and in which the 
Pads were serve. Some of the palaces of the early 
pear to have consisted of 
else than the hall. The earliest existing speci- 
S are of the 12th cent.; and though none of them 
of n their roofs or fittings, it is apparent that several 
ane were divided into three alleys, by rows of pillars 
QA arches. In these halis the king, together with his 
Urtiers and al! nis retainers, dwelt, sitting at the same 


hes and Saxon kings a 


le 
Me rn, 
Te 


le and around the same hearth. There was generally 


Fig. 1231. — THE GREAT HALL AT ELTHAM PALACE, (Eng.) 


originally was essentially a part of feudal architecture. 
The principal entrance was at one end, where, in those 
which retain traces of the original fittings, a space is 
parted off by a screen extending across the whole width, | 
and supporting a gallery above. In the screen were 
doors leading into the body of the hall. At the upper 
end, a portion of the floor, called the dais, was raised 
one or two steps above the rest, on which was placed 
the principal table, at which the host aud superior 
guests sat. The chief «eat was in the middle, next the 
wall, commanding a view down the room. The fire, or 
open hearth, was often in the middle of the floor, and 
the smoke escaped through a louvre on the top of the 
roof; sometimes, however, fire-places were formed in| 
theside-walls. In halls of the Perpendicular date, there 
wis large bay-window at one end, and sometimes at 
both ends, of the dais, where the “cupboard,” or buffet, 
was placed. Many of these arrangements are still re- 
tained in the university halls, The walls were fre- 
quently lined, for some part of their height, with 
wainscoting, and an ornamental canopy was fixed over| 
the principal seat. The walls were also sometimes hung | 
with tapestry or carpeting. 


delphia, 1793. He served during the war of 1812-14, 
and in 1818 returned to the study of the law at Pitts- 
burg, Penna. In 1812 he was elected judge of the 
circuit court of Illinois, and also State treasurer. In 
1833 he took up his residence in Cincinnati, where he 
devoted himself to the mixed pursnits of banking and 
literature. His chief works are, Legends of the West 
(Phila., 1832; 2d ed, 1833); the Harpe's Head, a Legend 
of Kentucky (1833); Sketches of the West (2 vols., Phila., 
1835); Tales of the Border (1835); nnd Notes on the 
Western States (Phila., 1838). In conjunction with T. 
H. McKenney, Judge H. brought out an elaborate and 
costly History of the Indian Tribes (3 vols., Philadelphia 
and Washington. 1838-1844), for which he supplied the 
greater part of the letter-press. Of his later works tho 
chief are the Wilderness and the War- Path (New York, 
1845), and the Romance af Western History (Cincinnati, 
1859). A uniform edition of his works was published 
in 4 vols. in 1853. D. 1868. 


paleontologist, B. at Bingham, Mass., in 1811. After 
studying at the Rensselaer School, N. Y. State, for 6 
years, H., in 1837, was nppointed on the New York Sur- 
vey,and his report has been published in n 4to. vol., 
with illustrations from his own pencil. While thus en- 
gaged he was uble to direct his attention to the palæo- 
zoic formations of the W. States of this country ; and 
3 vols. of the Pulzeontology of New York, published 
in 1847, 1852, and 1859 respectively, embody his investi- 
gations on this subject. In the production of this work 
Prof. H. had to contend against several obstacles, and 
in one of the intervals which occurred while the State 


was hesitating whether it should go on, he was invited 
to take part in the Canadian Survey, under Sir William 
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he distinguished himself by his classical attainments. 
He afterwards settled in London, and entered upon his 
carecr of literary labor as one of the first contributors to 
the“ Edinburgh Review." His View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, published in 1818, was the first 
great result of his studies and researches. His masterly 
work on the Constitutional History of England was 
given to the world in 1827. Hallam belonged to the 
Whig party ir politics, but he preserved asingular calm- 
ness and exemption from political passions, and wrote 
with an impartiality which is rarely rivalled. In 1833 
a very heavy blow fell on him in the death of his eldest 
son, a young man of high promise, and the chosen 
friend of Alfred Tennyson, whose love and sorrow are 
recorded in those exquisite lyrics which form his “In 
Memoriam." The next great work of H., publi-hed in 
1837-39, was his Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope in the 15th, 16th, and Ir th Centuries, Other family 
bereavements followed in rapid succession, and after 
losing his daughter, bis wife, and bis second son, (the 
last in 1850,) the aged and mourning father himself 
died in 1859. H.’s works have passed through many 
editions, and have been translated into the French and 
German languages. 


Hal'lamshire, a district of England, in the S. W. riding 


of co. York. 


Halle, (ah.) [Ane. Hula Sazonum.] A city of Prus- 


sia in Saxony, on the Saale, 9 m. N. of Merseburg. 
Manuf. Woollens, stockings, silk, leather, buttons, 
hardware, and starch. The University of H., founded in 
1694, and to which the University of Wittenberg was 
united in 1815, is of very high literary repute. Pop. 
2,620. - 


Halleck, Frrz-GnEENE, an American poet, B. at Guil- 


ford, Conn., 1795. He entered a banking-honse in New 
York city in 1813, and remained in that city engaged in 
mercantile pursuits until 1849, when he returned to Con- 
necticut. His first contribution to American literature 
consisted of various humorous and satirical odes and 
lyrics, contributed to the“ New York Evening Post“ in 
1819, in conjunction with his friend J. R. Drake, under 
the pseudonyms of *Cronker," and “Fanny.” His longest 
satirical poem appeared in the same year. In 1822 H. 
visited England and the continent of Europe, and on 
his return to the U. States, in 1827, brought out a small 
vol. of poems, containing Alnwick Custle, Marco Bozza- 
ris, &c.; and some other pieces, which had appeared in 
different periodicals, were collected and published in 
1835. For some time previous to the death of J. J. 
Astor, H. was engaged to assist him in his business 
affairs, and was one of the original trustees of the Astor 
Library. In 1865 appeared his last work, Young America, 
which is not up to the mark of its predecessors. D. 1867. 
His statue was erected in Central Park, N. Y., in 1877. 
Halleck, Henry WaGER, an American general, B. in 
New York city, about 1810, entered West Point as a 
cadet in 1835, graduated in 1829, was appointed to the 
U.S. Engineer Corps as 2d lieutenant in July of the 
same year, and was one of the Assistant Engineer Pro- 
fessors at West Point from that time till 1840. He was 
made Ist lieut. in 1845, having previously published a 
work on Bitumen, and he wrote a series of lectures on 
War, published in 1846 under the title of Elements f 
Military Art and Science. In the Mexican war he served 
on the Lower Californian coast, and was breveted captain 
in 1847. From the latter year till 1849, 77. was secretary 
of the State of California under the military govt. of 
Gens. Kearney, Mason, and Riley. In 1849 he was a 
member of the convention to form and draft the consti- 
tution of the State of California, was promoted to be 
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capt. of pec in 1853, and retired from the service | — prj. Hey there! ho! —an exclamation inviting at-Hallu'cinatory.a. Tending to produce hallucina- 
in 1854. ^ practised Juw in San Francisco, and was at tention or encunragement; as, hulloo, boys! tion; laboring under hallucination ; as, hallucinatory 
the head of a prosperous firm at the breaking outof Hallow, (/al'lé,) v.a. [A. S. halgian, 2 to ideas. 
the civil war. At the instance of Gen. Scott, he was re- hallow, from Aulig, holy. See Hoy.) To make holy; Hallux, n. [Lat. allez.] (Anat.) The great toe.—Dun- 
called from San Francisco in 1861, and commissioned n! to consecrate; to set apart for sacred or religious use; lison. 
major-general of the U. States army, Aug. 19. On his| to reverenco as holy. Haim, mn. Same as HAULM, g. v. 
arrival he was placed in command of the dept. of the „Aud vestal Gres iu Aallow'd temples burn." — Dryden. Halmstadt. a town of Sweden, cap, of a district of 
West to relieve Gen. Hunter. Early in 1862, after the | Halloween’, n. In Scotland, a term designatiug the| same muns, on the Cattegat, at tbe mouth of the Nissa, 
victories of Paducah, Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, Kc it) eve of Hullowmas, or All-Saints’ day. 96 m. W. N. W. of Carlscruna, Munuf. Woollen 
became necessary to enlarge the dept, thereby em-|Mini'Hiwell, Jauss OkCHARD, F. u., an English arehze-|— Pop. 2,310. — Tho district of which 77. is the cap. has an 
bracing all the country, for some miles, on both sides ologist, n. at Chelsea, 1820. At an early age he showed | — area of 1,950 sq. ni, and a pop. of 117,000 
of the Mississippi River. Gen. H. directed the siege of | considerable taste for untiquarian researches, aud made Ha lo. n.; pl. Hats. Pex. halo, halonts, or hi 
Corinth in May; was called to Washington, and a himself thoroughly acquainted with the ancient litera) Aulo, frum Gr, hulós, a threshing-floor, also the dise oí 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Union armies, July, ture and antiquities of Kugland. These studies lod bim! theo sun, a halo.) A circle of light; a nimbns; an aure- 
11, retiring in favor of Gen. Grant in 1564. D. 1874. to Shakspearean criticism, on which be bas written ex-| ola: à glory, as exemplified in the bright ring encir- 
Halleluiah, Hallelujah, (Aas Ada.) n. and tensively. His most important works ure, A Lise of) clive the heads of saints, &c., in pictorial representations, 
interj. [Heb., from obsol. Aula, to be clear, to sing, to| Shakspeure; A Descriptive Calendar af the Records of | (Me/vor.) A luminous circle or ring, usually colored, 
chant, to praise, and Jah, Jehovah.) Praise ye the  XratJord-ou-Avon ; A Dictionary of Archaic und Pro| surronnding the sun or moon under certain conditions 
Lord; give praise to God :—a well-known nene. Ld vincial English; pular Rhymes und Nursery Toler.) of the atmosphere, Of such rings there are two kinds, 
derived from the Old Testament, and used, among the) published! in 15409, and an edition of Shikepeare in 10) each apparently depending npon essentially different 
early Christians, at Easter, and during the interval“ vols, foliu, brought out by public subscription, aud com physical causes. The first are of small dimensions, their 
thence to Whitsuntide. wt in 1565. diameters being between 59 and 12°; generally three or 
Haller. ALsrnT, an eminent anatomist and physiolo-| Hallowell, in Maine, n post-village and township of) more concentric rings appear together, differently cnl- 
gist, n. at Berne, Switzerland, 1708. He was originally| Kennebec co, on the Kennebec River, abt. 2 mi. S. ot, ored, aud presenting appearances similar to the optical 
destined for the Church, but su uently turned his at-“ Augusta; pop. of the village, ubont 3,000 k - 
tention to medicine, which he studied under Camerarius | Hial'lowmas, u. A S. hig. holy, nnd misse, feast prese 
and Duvernay at Tübingen, and afterwards at Leyden| See Mass.) The sacred feast of All-Souls, All-Suints, 
under Boerhaave, where he was the associate of Albinus| or All-Hallowa. 
and Ruysch, and where also he graduated as a doctor. Hinlloy site, n. (Mín) A hydrated silicate of alu 
He was appointed teacher of anatomy in 1734; but hia| mina, It occurs in eartliy masses of various colors, In] 
reputation having greatly extended, he was nominated! water some varieties become translucent and absorb one | 
Professor of Anatomy, Surgery, and Botany, in the unt fifth their weight of water. Sp. gr. . Comp 
versity of Gottingen, by George II. of England, in 1736.| Silica 45, alumina 377, water 190, It is generally 
Here he remained 17 years, and here his great work,| derived from the decomposition of minerals containing 
Disputationes Anatomica Selectir, | which he is chiefly) alumina, as — ag 
known, was composed. He refused the chair of botany) Halls’borough, in Virginia, n post-villuge of Ches- 
in Oxford, and he declined solicitations from the king! terfield co., ubt. 17 m. S. W. of Richmond, 
of Prussia, the States of Holland, and the empress of | Hall's Corners, iu Indiana, n post-office of Allen co. 
Russia. Cones II., in consideration of his great merits, | Mali's Corners, in New Fork, a P. O. ol! Ontario co, 
obtained for him a brevet as a noble of the empire, and | Hall's Islands, a small group in British N. America, 
he is often spoken of as Baron Haller; but he never at the W. entrance of Frobisher Strait; Lat. 65? N., 
used this title in his native country. Ile left Güttingen! Lon. 65? W. 
for Berne in the year 1753, and spent the rest of his life| Hall's Landing, in Minois, a village of Putnam co., 
in honorable but active retirement in Switzerland. D.“ on the Illinois River, below Hennepin, 
at Berne, 1777. Hall's Mills, in Minds, n village of Jackson eo. 
Mal'lett's Cove, or Astonia, in New York. See As- Mall's Mills, in New York, « village of Albany eo, 
TORIA. abt, 31 m. S. W. of Albany. 
Hallettsville, in Trras, a -vill cap. of La- Halls’port,in New Fort, a P. O. of Allexhany eo. 
vaca co, on the Lavaca River, abt, 95 m. S.E. of Austin. | Hall's Store, in Delaware, a P. O. of Sussex co. 
Halley, Kunde, an English astronomer and mathe-| Halls Stream, in New Hampshire, outers the Con- 
matician, B, at rston, near London, 16586. He re-| necticut River a few m. above Colebrook. | 
ceived his education at St. Paul's School, and Queen's| Balls Valley, in Ohio, a post-office of Morgan eo. 
Coll., Oxford, where he attained so great a proficiency | Halls'ville, in Ninots, n post-office of De Witt eu | 
in mathematical studies, that in 1676 he published) Malls’yille, in V. Carolina, a post-villace of Duplin 
observations on a spot in the sun, by which the motion co., abt. 97 m. S. E. of Kaleigh. 
of that body on its axis were determined. The same| Halls’ville, in Missouri, a post-villago of Boone co, 
year he went to St. Helena, where he determined the| abt, 40 m. N. of Jefferson City. 
positions of 350 stars. On his return to England he was) Halls'ville, in New York, a post-villago of Montgom- 
created master of arts, and chosen a fellow of the Royal! ery co., abt 60 m. W.N.W. of Albany. 
Society. In 1680 he made the tour of Europe with Mr. | Halls’ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Ross co., abt. 12 
Nelson; and on the to Calais was the first to m. N.E. of Chillicothe, | 
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phenomena of the rings of thin plates. These are usn- 
ally called corona; and they appear either when a small 
quantity of sone vapor is diffused through theatmos- 
phere, or when light fleecy clouds pass over the sun or 
moon. The second kind consist usually of a vinee 
luminous ring, but of much larger dimensions, the 
dismeter being about 45°. It is to appenrances of this 
kind that the term halo is msually app Vari- 
ons causes have been assigned for the origin of H.; but 
the most probable is that of Mariotte, who 
the phenomenon to arise from the refraction of Tent in 
passing through small transparent and prismatic crys- 
tals of ice floating in the higher regions of the atmos 
here, i 
observe the great comet —the same which visited our | Halls'ville. in & Carolina, a village of Chester dist. j (Anut. and Physiol.) An AREOLA, g. v. P 
hemisphere again in 1835. (See Comet.) After his re- HII town, in linis, a post-office of iline co e . orn, To surround with u halo. 
turn, be gave his attention to the theory of the plane- Hall town, in West Virginia, a post-village of Jeter- Halogen, n. [Gr. hals, salt, gennein, to 
tary motions, which made him acquainted with Sir son co. (Chem.) A sult-producer, The include a 
Isaac Newton, who intrusted to bim the publication of |Hallucina‘tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. hallucinatin, or 
his Principia, To ascertain exactly the cause of the  alucinatio, from alucinor, from Gr. aluó, alusó, in Attic 
variation of the compass, he was made commander of a| Gr. Md, to wander in mind, from al-¢, a wanderiug or 
ship iu 1608, and sent to the Western Ocean; but his roaming, a wandering in mind.) A wandering of mind; 
crew being mutinous, he was obliged to return. The error; delusion; mistake: folly; ns, a mere hallucina- 
year following he sailed again, and proceeded as far| tion of the vulgar. — A d state of mind, in which 
south as the ice would permit; the result of which ab- un person has a settled belief in the reality of things 
servations he published in a general chart. In 1703 he which have no existence. 


+ 
cx. 
group 

non-metallic elements that combine with the metals 


and produce compounds resembling or analogous ty 
common salt. Chlorine, iodine, bromine, and fluorine 
are simple halogens, and cyanogen is a compound H. 
They have a great affinity for the metals, and combine 
directly with them at ordinary temperatures. United 
with hydrogen they form acids; also all of them except 
fluorine combine with oxygen nnd form acids. 


was appointed Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford: Sap ra and Med,) It was a favorite maxim of Kant's, 
in 1705 he made public his valuable researches on the| © that the senses do not deceive us at all, — it is only the 
orbits of comets; 1713 he became secretary to the 
ore Society; and in 1719 he succeeded Flamsteed as 
Astronomer Royal. The remainder of his life was chiefly 
— in the sedulous performance of his duties in that 

tantion, especially in completing the theory of the mo- 
tion of the moon, D. 1742. His principal works are 


Stellarum Jae oF ule Astronomice, 
An — wy the History of Comets, kc. 
Mall (hal’yards,) n. pl. (Naut.) The ropes or 
tackles usually employed to hoist or lower any sail on 
its respective mast. (Also written halyards and Hau 


act 

allier, n. [From hale, to pull.) A kind of net for 
ensnaring birds, 

Mal'lite, n. (Mín) Same as ALUMINITE, q. v. 

Hall- mark. u. In England, the official mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, &c., affixed to gold aud silver 

" eno as the stamp of its purity. 
al loca, in aopa, a dist. of Muscogee co. 

Mx nois, a post-township of Peoria co.; 

abt. 1.050, 

Halilock’s Mills, in New York, a post-office of 
Westchester co. 

Halloo’, v. n. (Fr. haler, to hound or set on dogs; prob- 
ably akin to A.R. ahlowan, to low, to bellow.) To cry 
out; to call to by name, or by the word halloo, with a 
loud voice, 

„A cry more taneable was never halloo'd to." — Shake. 

—v. a. To encourage with shouts. 

“ Old John halloos his hounds again." — Prior, 

—To chase with shouts. — To call or shont to; to vocifer- 

ate after. . 
ne that first lights on him, halloo tbe other." — Shaka, 


—n. A hail; a call; a shout to command attention; as, 4 
view-halloo. 


sions, where what is represented to consciousness are 
objects really existing, but different from what they 
really are; but it is not true as regards H. strictly so 
called, where the senses convey to consciousness what 
does not really exist, representing ns nn object what is 
only a subjective process. As regards illusions, they 
are often owing to experianced udgment, or may also 
proceed from a defective state of the organ itself, aud 
may be corrected by observation, They sometimes 
affect only one, sometimes several, and even all of the 
senses, H. of thesightare perhaps the most frequent, 
and are —— VoM of sparks, flames, luminous 
spectres, terrific phantoma, 40. I. of hearing are also 
very common, — humming or ringing in the ear, the 
sound of voices, Ac, A. of smell are much more rare; 
but hysterical persons often smell oljects which are not 
present — such un sulphur, musk, violets, Kc. H. of 
taste wholly resemble those of smell; and AZ. of tonch 
are also rare. In illusions we have chiefly to consider 
the external oceasion and the mental condition of the 
individual; in Æ., the organic and physical condition. 
The illusion is often in the object, and is frequently pro- 
duced by emotions, heated fancy, passion, &c. The M. 
haa always a subjective ground; either the receptive 
organ suffers, or the lending nerve, or the reacting cere- 
bral centre, chiefly from pressure of blood, cramp, &c. 
The course and termination of these states of mind, 
which are only symptomatic, issue, after longer or 
shorter duration, either in health, from nndeceiving the 
patient, or, if this does not happen, in a fixed idea — in 
insanity. The H. of sight and hearing, on account of 
the physical dignity of their organs, are especially of a 
fatal import. 

Hallin cinator, n. One who acts under illusion of 
mind or hallucination; a blunderer. 
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Halog enous, a. (Chem.) Partaking of the quality 
of à halogen. 


judgment that deceives us.“ This is indeed true of illu-| Ha loid Ether, u. (Chem.) A compound formed by 


the union of halogen with hydrocarbon, 

Ha'loid Salt, n. (Chen) A salt formed by the nnion 
of one of the halogens with a metal. Common mut is 
an example: it being formed by the union of chlorine 


— um, NaCl. pi. [From Hi the peel 

nloraga cer, n. pl. m gr n e ty 

genus] (Bot. The Mare’s-tail, or Water- chestnut 
family, a small order of plants, alliance Myrtales, closely 
allied to the Onagracer, q. V. There are 70 es In 
8 genera, They are herbaceous or half-shirubby ; pretty 


al sey, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb ev. ; 


much scattered over the world, but almost all aquatic, 
or growing in wet places. Tho stems and leaves often 
have large air-cavities. The flowers are generally small, 
and the plants insignificant in appearance. 

Hal'oscope, r. far, alos, hulo, and , to view. 
( Optics.) beautiful iustrument for the exhibition ol 
the phenomena of huton, pense, Kc. It was invented 
by Auguste Bravais in 15 

Halo'trichite, n. (From Gr., for hnir-salt.] (Min.) 
An iron alum, or sulphate of alumina and iron. It is 
found in silky fibres of a whitish color and inky taste. 
Comp. Sulph. acid 35:9, alumina 11:5, oxide of iron 81, 
water 4475. 

Hinlser, (haws'rj) n. Old spelling of Hawsen, 21e i 

abt. . 

Halsey Valley, in New Fork, a P, 0. of Tioga co. 

Halstead, a town of Essex co, England, near the 
Colne, 43 m. N.E. of London, 23 m. S.W. of Ipswich. 
Manuf. Baize, figured and plain silk-velvets, silk-wind- 
ing and straw-plaiting. Pop. 6,280. 

Malt, r.n. A. S. Aealtian, to be lame, from hu, to 
hold; Icel. altra.) To hold up; to stop in walking or 
Proceeding; to stop during a march. 

—To limp, that is, to stop with lameness; to be 

^ Sidney's verse balts ill on Roman feet.” — Pepe, — 


To hesitate; to stand in doubt whether to proceed, or 
what to do; to fail; to falter. 
1 How long halt ye between two opinions?“ —1 Kings xviii. 28. 
To have an irregular rhythm; as, “a halting sounet,” 
Shaks. 
>v. a. (Mil) To stop; to cause to cease marching; as, 
the troops halled in a valley. 

Halt, 4 [A.S. healle; Fris. halte; Dan. and Swed. 
halt ; Icel. haütr, lame.) Lame; holding up or stopping 
in walking: limpiug. 

—m. A stop in marching; as, the general brought his 

brigade to a halt. 

—The act of limping: lameness. 
Halter. u. One who limps or halts; a lame person. 
Halter. u. (Ger. from halten, to hold; D. halfter, a 
halter.] That which holds, confines, or leads; especially, 
a rope, and strap or headstall, for leading or securing a 
horse ; Also, a rope for hanging-criminals. 
“ No man e'er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law. — Trumbull. 

v. a. To puta halter on; to catch and hold with a 

halter ; to bind with a rope or cord; as, a *Aaltered 
» —— Shaks. 

Hul £a res, n. pi [Lat] G,) Two small clut-like 
appendages which occur in Dipterous insects, and which 
are su p posed to be identical with the hind wings of other 
insec ts. 

Halt/üámmggly,adv. In a lame, halting, or hesitating 
manner. 

Halt «» ana , a co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on Lake 
Ontario ; area, abt. 362 sq. m. Rivers. Twelve Mile and 
Sixteem Mile creeks. Surfuce, diversified; soil, fertile. 

. Milton. . a 

Hal’ v sae 28S, n. rnish. 

Halve, v-a. throm half.) 

arts; , to halve a sheep. 

—To join, as timbers by letting into each other.— Webster. 

Hal ved. (hivsd,)a. Divided into two equal parta. 

(B ^£.) Appearing as if one half wasa!sent; dimidiate. 

Hal vess, (hio) n. pl. of Harr. Two equal parts of 
athin sz. 

Hal y zu wals, n. pl. (Naut.) See HALLIARDS. 

Hama, zz. [A. 8.] A house, furm, home, or villaze:— 
formairs ge the initial or final syllable of many topographi- 
cal names ; as, Oldham, Hamburg. 

Ham, 7 (A. S., L. Ger., and D. ham; Fris. hamme, the 
back part of the knee; Fr. jambe; It. gimb, from Lat. 
campe — Gr. kampé, the bend of a limb, a joint. See 
Nun. "E" he bend of the knee-joint behind; the inner 
or hind part of the knee; the inner angle of the joint 
which azraites the thigh and the leg of an animal. — The 
thigh of æ beast, particularly of a hog, salted and dried 
in smoke = or of a sheep; as, mutton ham. 

Ham. Leb., burnt, swarthy, black.] (Script.) A son 
of NOA The impiety revealed in his conduct towards 
his father drew upon him, or, rather, according to the 
Bible stza tement, on his son Canaan, a prophetic male- 
dictiom. € Gen. ix. 20-27.) Ham was the father of Cush, 
Mizrairan, Whut, and Canaan, that is, the ancestor of the 
Canaaaa i tes, Southern Arabians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and th e A fricans in general, (Gen. x. 6-20.) 

Ham, a srmall town and fortress of France, dept. Somme, 

on thes ri ver Somme, 36 m. E.S.E. of Amiens, and 70 


Refuse of tin ore. 
To divide into two equal 


N. N. E. of Paris. H. is chiefly celebrated for its fortress 
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St. P» 2:33), a strong castle, built in 1470 by the Connt de 
Monee? which was the place of confinement of Marbeeuf, 
telata ** Y . and others; and subsequently of Polignac, Chan- 
1 ze, Peyronnet, and Guernon Ranville from 1831 to! 
51 rad of Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor of the 
> from 1840 till 1846. The round tower of this 
iss 108 feetin height, and has walls of extraordinary 


. 3,1 
madan. [Ané EcBATANA, 9. r.] A 
Persia, prov. of Irak, 160 m. W.8.W. of Teheran, | 
50“ N., Lon. 48° 32’ E. I. is an entrepôt for the 
ton: XR e rco carried on between Bagdad and Teheran. The 
maip, Of Avicenna, and of the poets Attard and Abonl- 
~ Attract annually a great concourse of pilgrims. 
333.000, 
®dryad, ».; Eng. pl. HAM'ADRYADS; Lat. pl. 
^ Dmy'Apes. [Lat. hamadryas; Gr. amadryas; Fr. 
Aryade.) (Myth.) A wood-nymph, supposed by 
Teek and Roman poets to live and die with the tree 
rich she was attached. 
A fo mh, (the Hamata of Scripture.) [Gr. Epyphania-) 
Dur tified city of Syria, on the Orontes, 111 m. N.E. o 
Pop cns. Manuf. Silks, cloths, girdles, turbans, &c. 
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cal genus.] (Bot.) The Witch-hazel family,an order of 
plants, alliance Umbellales. Diao. A Z-celled, not didy- 
mous fruit, without a double epigzyuous disc, und imbri- 
cated corolla, alternate leaves with stipules, and anthers 
with deciduous valves. They consist of small trees and 
shrubs, having tie following characters :— Leaves alter- 
nate, with deciduous stipules. Flowers perfect or uni- 
sexual; calyx superior, Lor 5-lobed ; petals 4 or 5, with 
an imbricated estivation, or altogether wanting; stamens 

X, half of them sterile, und placed opposite to the petals, 

and half fertile, and alternate with them; anthers in- 

torse; ovary inferior; styles 2. Fruit capsular, with a 

loculicidal dehiscence ; seeds pendulous and albuminous. 

These plants are natives of North America, China, Ja- 

pan, the central parts of Asia, Madagascar, and South 

Africa. Hamamelis Virginica, the Witch-hazel, a curi- 

ous little tree not uncommon in our forests, puts forth 

its yellow flowers from October to February. It pro- 
duces only edible seeds; and its bark and Jeaves possess 
astringent properties. 

Ha’man. (Srip) A favorite of Ahasuerus, king of 

Persia. In order to revenge himself upon Mordecai the 

Jew, he plotted the extermination of all the Jews in 

the kingdom; but in the providence of God he was 

thwarted by Esther, fell into disgrace with the king, 
and wrought his own ruin and the upbuilding of the 

Jews, B. c. abt. 485. 

Ha'mnte, a. [Lat. hamatus.) Hooked ; hamous; curved 

ut the knee into a hook. 

Ha mated, o. Hooked; set with hooks. 

Hambato. See Amuato. 

Ham'baughe's, iu Virginia, a post-office of Warren co. 

Hamblin, in Indiana, a township of Brown co.; pop. 
about 1,900. 

Hamburg, a free State of the German Empire, the 
territories of which comprise the city of Hamburg, 
with its suburbs, thedistrict of Geest, and the bailiwicks 
of Bergedorf and Kitzebüttel. The little state 18 
bounded on all sides by Helsteiu, except on the S. and 
S. W., where tlie Elbe separates it from Hanover. Area, 
145 sq. m. Desc, Besides the Elbe, it is watered by the 
Alster and Bille. It is generally a level plain. not par- 
ticularly fertile, except in the Vierlánder dist.. to the 
S. E. A good deal of land is devoted to fruit, flowers. and 
vegetable garderis, and the entire country round thecity 
of Hamburg is dotted over with flourishing villages 
and plantations. ., 1876, 388,618, incInding a gar- 
rison of two battalions of German soldiers. Cap. Ham- 
burg. Pop. (1881) 453,869, 

HAMBURG. the principal commercial city, emporium, and 
sea-port of Germany, cap. of above State, and of the 
three existing Hanse towns and former imperial cities 
of that country, is situated on the N. bank of the Elbe, 
at the point where it receives the Alster, 60 m. S. E. from 
its mouth, 60 N.E. of Bremen, and 36 m. S. W. of Lübeck. 
The city is osal-sha ped; several miles iu circuit, and 
was formerly fortified, but its ramparts now serve as 
public walks. The principal ornament of H. is the 
Alster. This river rises in Holstein, some miles above 
the „and spreads out into a wide lake, which flows 
through deep broad ditches, some of which encircle the 
ramparts, while others intersect the city iu all direc- 
tions, forming numerous canals navigable for barges of 
considerable size. This lake is called the Outer Alster. 
The Jnner Alster is a lurge square sheet of water, con- 
nected with the former by a narrow channel, spurned 
by a single arch. On three sides of the Iuner Alster 
there are broad walks, with rows of trees, the favorite 
resort of the Hamburgers of all classes and all ages. 
The best houses iu the city are to be found in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. The Jungfernsteig occupies its 
S. and W. sides, The whole of H. has been very nearly 
rebuilt since the disastrous fire of 1842, which raged 
for 3 days, and destroyed a large portion of the city. 
The city proper is divided into tive parishes, those of 
Saints Peter, Nicholas, Catherine, James, and Michuel, 
the churches of which are among its chief architec- 
tural embellishments. The church of St. Michael is the 
most interesting in the city. It is 245 feet long, by 150 
feet broad, and has a tower 456 feet in height. Its in- 
terior is capable of seating 6,000 persons: it has a fine | 
altar-piece, an organ with 5,600 pipes, and a large crypt 
supported by 69 granite columns. There are about 
20 other places of worship of various denominations, 
Among the other noticeable edifices are the New Ex- 
change, the Rathhaus, the Gymnasium, many noble 
asylums, hospitals, and schools, one of the finest theatres 
in Germany, the city library, observatory, museums, &c. 
The arm of the Elbe opposite the city is not very wide, 
but it is deep enongh for vessels of large burden. The 
maintenance of floating lights, bnoys, &c.. for the safe 
navigation of the river, costs the city a large sum yearly: 
The tide rises at the quays from 5 to 12 ft., and flows 
about 20 Eng. miles above the city. H.is perhaps the 
greatest commercial city on the European continent. 
She owes this distinction principally to her situation. 
The Elbe, which may be navigated by lighters as far as 
Melnick in Bohemia, renders her the entrepót of a vast 
extent of country. H. has, besides, a water-communi- 
cation by means of the Spree, and of artificial sluices. 
with all the country between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
between the latter and the Vistula, so that a considera- 
ble part of the produce of Silesia destined for foreign 
markets, and some even of that of Poland, is conveyed 
hither. There are no docks or quays at Hamburg; and 
itis singular, considering the great trade of the port, 
that none have been constructed. Vessels moor in the 
river opposite the city, though the largest class of ves- 
sels sometimes load and discharge by means of lighters 
wt Cuxuaven, à jew miles further down. The shipping! 


N - 87,000. 
"Aum amelida’cex, » pl. [From hamamelis, the typi- 


of H. is nearly eight times as large as that of Belgium, 
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Hamburg, in Ala., a p.vill. of Perry co., abt. 70 m. 
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and nearly double that of Denmark and Belgium, in 
1877. H. is joined by railways with the principal towns 
of the continent of Europe, and its trade embraces 
every article that Germany either sells to, or buys 
from, foreiguers. The flourishing state ofthe commerce 
of this city is owing, to a grent extent, to the absence 
of almost all fiscal impositions on the liberty of inter- 
course. The government of H. is very similar to that 
of Bremen; the executive power is vested in a senate 
of 18 members. Manuf. Sugar, tobacco, soup, woollen, 
cotton, and silk fabrics, gold, eilver, and copper wares, 
ropes, anchors. sail-cloth, surgical and musical instru- 
ments, &c. Hist. H. was founded by Charlemagne 
toward the close of the 8th century. After the extinc- 
tion of his dynasty, it became successively subject to 
the dukes of Saxony, and the counts of Holstein. Early 
in the 13th cent. it joined with Lübeck in the formation 
of the Hanseatic League; in 1258 it obtained a portion 
of territory; and acquired the right to legislate for 
itself in 1269, In 1528 it adopted Lutheranism, It 
was long subject to attacks from the Danes, but in 176% 
it purchased a resignation of all claims upon it from 
Denmark, and a security against future attacks. In 
1806 it was occupied by the French, and, in 1810, made 
the capital of the dept. Bouches de l'Elbe. It suffered 
severely from the exactions of the French troops under 
Marshal Davoust; but at the peace it was partially 
indemnified for its losses, and has since gradually re- 
trieved its former flourishing condition, In 1881, by 
treaty signed under compulsion of Prince Bismarck, and 
which is to take effect from Oct. 1., 1888, H. entered 
into the Zollvereiu or Customs-Union of the German 
Empire, and so lost the greater part of its advantuges 
as a free port. For this loss H. was in part compen- 
sated by certain concession from the Empire. In 1880, 
the port of H. possessed 102 steamers of 84.135 tons, and 
366 sailing vessels of 139,775 tous. Pop. (1881) 289,859, 
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W. by N. of Montgomery; in Ark., a p.-vill., cap. of 

Ashley co., abt. 75 m. E.8.E. of Camden; in Cwn., a 

pus of New London co., abt. 14 m. W. by N. of New 
ndon; in Ga., a vill. of Macon co., abt. 80 m. 8.W. 

of Milledgeville; in Mis., a p -vill. of Calhoun co, on 

the Mississippi River, abt. 90 m. S. W. of Springfield; 

in Ind., a vill. of Clark co., abt. 8 m. N. of New Albany; 

a p.-off. of Franklin co.: in imd. a p. off. of Fremont 

co; in Mich., a,p.-vill. and twp. of Livingston co., abt. 

25 m. 8 S.W. of Trenton. 

Mau pars: in Mississippi, a village of Franklin co., 

abt. 20 m. E. of Natchez. 

Ham burg, iu Missouri, a post-village of St. Charles 
co., on the St. Charles River, abt. 30 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Hamburg, in New Jersey, a post- village of Sussex co., 
ubt. 13 m. N.E, of Newton. 

Hamburg. in New lork,a post-township of Erie co.; 
pop. abt. 4,500. 

Hamburg., in Ohio, a post- village of Fairfield co., abt. 
28 m. S. S. E. of Columbus. 

A village of Preble co., abt. 30 m. W. N. W. of Dayton. 

Ham burg. in Pi nnsylvania, a post-borough of Berks 
co., on the Schuylkill River, abt. 16 m. above Reading; 
pop. abt. 1,150. 

A village of Clinton co., abt. 6 m. S. of Lock Haven. 

—A village of Mercer co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Mercer. 

—A village of Union co, 

Ham'burg, in South Carolina, a post- village of Edge- 
field dist., on the Savannah River, opposite Augusta; 


. abt. 600. 
Hamburg, in Tennessee, a post-village of Hardin co., 
on the Tennessee River, abt. 1ó m. S. of Savanuah. 
Hamburg. iu Wisconsin, a township of Vernon co.; 


. abt. 1,21 0. 

Hamburg on the Lake, in New York, a village 
of Erie co, on Lake Erie, abt. 10 m. S. of Buffalo. 

Ham'burg-white, n. (Juinting.) A culor of great 
power and depth, rather purplish or inclining to crim- 
son; it dries with extreme difficulty, but differs in no 
other essential quality from other cochineal lakes. 

Ham den, in Connecticut, a post-township of New 
Haven co. 

Hamden, in New York, a post-towuship of Delaware 
co., ubt. 4 m. 8. by W. of Delhi, 

Ham'den. in Ohio, a village of Vinton co., abt. 70 m. 
W.S.W. of Marietta. 

Hame, n. Home, in old English and Scottish parlance. 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure."— Burns. 
Hameln. a fortified town of Prussia, prov. Hanover, 
at the junction of the Weser and Hameln, 24 m, S. W. of 
Hanover. Manuf. Tobacco, hats, und woollens. Pop. 7, 150. 

Ha'/mer, in Ohio, a township of Highland co.; pop. 
about 1,012. 

—A post-office of Paulding co. 

Ha’mer's Corners, in Ohio, a village of Sandusky 
co., about 8 m. E. by 8 of Fremont. 

Ha'mersville. in Orio, a post-village of Brown co., 
abont 33 m. E. S. E. of Cincinnati. 

Ha’merville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Columbia co. 

Hames, n. pl. Two lyreshaped pieces of wood or 
metal inserted into the groove of a horse's collar, to 
which the traces of the harness are fastened. 

Ha'/miform., a. [lat. hamus, hook, and forma, form.] 
(Am.) With the extremity curved after the fashion of 
& hook. 

Hiamil'enr, the name of several Carthaginian generals, 
the most famous being H. Barca, the father of Hanni- 
bal. In p. c. 247 he was rent to command in Sicily, and 
held his ground there for six years against all the ef- 
forts of the Romans, who had conquered the island, 
Peace heing made, and the first Punic War ended, H, 
after subduing the mercenary troops in his own country, 
went to Spain, and conquered or acquired great part d 
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it. 
killed in a battle with the Vettones, B. C. 229. 

Hamilton, ALEXANDER, a distinguished American 
officer and legislator in the war of Independence, was 
born in 1757, at Nevis, W. Indies. While a student of 
Columbia College, at the age of 17, he published several 
essays concerning the rights of the colonies, wliich were 
marked by vigor and maturity of style, as well as by 
soundness of argument. Before he was 19 he entered 
the American army, with the rank of captain of artil- 
lery; and by the time he was 20, the commander-in- 
chief had made him his aid-de-camp, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. From this time be continued the in- 
separable companion of Washington during the war, 
and was always consulted by him on the most impor- 
tant ocoasions, After the war, Colonel Hamilton, then 
about 24, commenced the study of the law, and was 
soon admitted to the bar. In 1752 he was chosen u 
member of Congress from the State of New York, where 
he quickly acquired the greatest influence and distinc- 
tion. He contributed greatly to the favorable reception 
of the Constitution, by the essays he wrote, in conjunc- 
tion with Madison and Jay, in the“ Federa " On the 
organization of the Federal government in 1759, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury; and during his 
continuance in that office, about five years, he raised the 
public credit from the lowest state of depression to a 
height altogether unprecedented in the history of the 
country. In 1795, when an invasion was apprehended 
from the French, and a provisional army had been 
called into the field, his public services were again re- 
quired; and on the death of Washington, in. 1799, he 
succeeded to the chief command. When the army was 
di-banded, Hamilton again returned to the bar, and con- 
tinued to practise, with increased reputation and suc- 
cess, until 1804. A quarrel having taken place between) 
him and Colonel Burr, the latter challenged him 
they met at Hoboken on the 11th of July. At the first | 
fire Hamilton fell, mortally wounded, on the same spot 
where, a short time previously, his eldest son had been 
killed in a duel. The object alike of bitter hatred and 
of the warmest admiration, H., who excelled equall 
writer and a speaker, enjoyed among his contemporaries, 
both friends and foes, a reputation for sterling ability. 

Hamilton. Axrnoxx, Count DE, a courtier and man 
of letters in the 17th cent. He was descended from an 
ancient Scotch family, but n. in 1046, in Ireland; from 
whence he was taken to France, when a child, by his 
parents, who were attached to Charles 1I. When 
ames IL was obliged to contend for his crown in Ire- 

land, he gave H. a regiment of infantry, and made him 
governor of Limerick ; and after the ruin of the royal 
cause, he accompanied James to France, where he 
passed the rest of his life. His wit and talents secured 
him admission into the first circles; and he n. at St. 
Germain 1720. — H. is chiefly known as an author by 
his Memoirs of Countde Grammont, a lively and spirited 
production, exhibiting a free and faithful delineation of 
the voluptuous court of Charles II. His other works 
are, Poems and Fairy Tales, which, ns well at the Meni- 
oirs, are in French, aud display elegance of style with 
fertility of invention. 

Hamilton, Sit WILLIAM, Bart, a distinguished Scottish 

metaphysician, B. at Glasgow, 1758, studied at Oxford, 
where he took first-class honors. In 1813 he was called to 
the Scottish bar; and in 1821 he was appointed protessor 
of Universal History in the University of Edinburgh ; — 
but this chair was little more than an honorary appoint- 
ment, and in 1836 he obtained the office for which his 
tastes and his studies pre-eminently qualified. him — 
the chair of Logic and Metaphysics,—which he filled 
with such lustre as fo have regained for Scotland its 
former distinction in the ficld of metaphysics. In 1852 
he published a volume under the title of Discussions in 
Philosophy, consisting of essays reprinted chiefly trom 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” and which on their appearance 
had attracted attention both at home and abroad. His 
edition of the works of Dr. Thomas Reid, published in 
1846, displayed vast erudition and profound thought; and 
a similar award must be given to his collected edition of 
the works of Dugald Stewart — the publication of 
which began in 1854. His Lectures on Metaphysics have 
been published since his death, nud these abundantly 
evince, that, whatever differences may hereafter agitate 
the schools as to the success or failure of some of his 
speculations, his comprehensive grasp, his inexorable 
analysis, his prodigious learning, truth, and honesty of 
dealing with the adherents of every system, will secure 
8 universal and lasting homage. The prominent results 
of his labors in philosophy reduce themselves to three 
heads: his profound vindication of the doctrine of com- 
mon sense; his elaborate discussion of the theory of 
perception in relation to our belief in an external world; 
and his enunciation of the law of the conditioned as 
bearing on our knowledge of the absolute and infinite. 
The two first are in the direct line of the Scottish 
school, the last is more original, or colored with Ger- 
man influences; and the impulsion which he has given 
under this third head, if less marked by agreement 
among his followers, is more powerful. and is likely to 
be the next starting-point of British philosophy. D. 1856. 
A very formidable assault on Sir W. Hamilton's system 
has recently (1865) heen made by Mr. J. S. Mill, in his 
“Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, and 
of the principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings.” 

Hamilton, a town of Scotland, in Lanarkshire, at the 
junction of the rivers Clyde and Avon, 35 miles S.W, 
of Edinburgh, and 12 N.W. of Lanark. Manuf. Cottons. 
H. contains a fine palace, belonging to the ducal family 
of the same name, Pop. 10,290. 
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rio, cap. of the co of Wentworth, at the bead of Bur- 
lington Bay, abt. 375 m. WS. W. of Montreal. The city 
is regularly laid out, and contains many handsome and 


it is upon an excellent harbor at the W. extremity 
of Lake Ontario, commands an extensive commerce 
Manuf. Machinery, Ae. Pop. (1851) 35,965. 


Oroville, 

Hamilton, in Colorado, a post-village of Park co., 
about 100 m. S. W. of Denver. 

Hamilton, in Floridu, u N. co., bordering on Georgia: 
area, abont 703 sq. in. Rivers. Alapaha, Suwanee, and 
Withlacooche rivers, — Surface, low, in the N.E, part 
swampy; sod, in general, fertile. Cap. Jasper. Pop. 
(1850) 6.790. 

Hamilton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Harris 
co., about 22 m. N. ot Columbus; pop. about 600. 

Hamilton, iu 1½% %s, u S. co.; arra, about 395 sq. m. 
Rivers. Skillett Fork of Little Wabash River, und N. 
Fork of Saline Creck. Surface, uudulating ; soit, fertile. 
Cap. McLeansborouxh. 

—A post-village of Hancock co., on the Mississippi River, 
about 2 in. E. of Keokuk; pop. about 1, 200. 

—A township of Lee co. ; pop. about 550. 

Hamilton, in /ndiana, u central co. ; area, about 400 
sq. m. Rivers. W. Fork of White River, and Buck, 
Cicero, and Eagle crecks, Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Noblesville, 

—A village of Allen co on the St. Joseph River, about 
Im. N.E. of Fort Wayne. 


Hamilton, in California, a village and township of 
Butte co., on the Feather River, about 8 m. S. W. of 
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Hannibal, then a boy, accompanied him. H. was Hamilton. a city and port of entry of prov. of Onta-|—À village, cap. of Hamilton co., about 95 m. N. by W. 


of Austin. 
—A post-village of Shelby co., on the Sabine River, about 
20 m. S.E, of Shelbyville. 


substantial public and private edifices, and situated as Hamilton, in Utah, a village of Iron co., about 30 m. 


8.5.W. of Parovan. 

Hamilton, in Virginia, a post-village of Loudoun co., 
about 157 m. N. of Richmond. 

Hamilton, in Wisconsin, a village of Lafayette co., 
about 20 m. S.E. of Mineral Point. 

—A village of Ozaukee co., on Cedar Creek, about 10 m. 
S S.W. of Ozaukee. 

Hamilton Ban, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Adams co. 

Hamilton College, in New York. See CLINTON. 

Hamilto’nia, „. (t.) Same as PYRULARIA, g. v. 

Hamilton Square, i: N w Jersey, a post- villago of 
Mercer co., about 6 m. E. by N. of Treuton. 

Ham ‘iltonville, or Newton HaAwILToN, in Pennsylva- 
nia, u post-borough of Mifflin co., on the Juniata River, 
about 90 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg ; pop. about 400. 

Hi n'min, a fortified town of Prussia, prov. Westphalia, 

19 m. N. W. of Arensberg, and cap. of tbe co. of the 

Marck. It is noted for its excellent hams. . 6,410. 

Hla’mite, n. [Fr., from Lat. hamus, a hook.] (Jul.) One 
ofa genus of extinct cephalopods, which inhabited cham- 
bered cells, losing their spiral form soon after their com- 
meucement, and then continued for a considerable ex- 
tent with a single bend upon themselves like a hook. 
They are found in the green-sand formation in England. 

Hamit’ic, a. Relating or pertaining to Ham, the son 
of Noah, or to his descendants, 

Hamlet, n. [Dim. of A. S. ham, home; Fr. hameau. 


A village of Clinton co., abt. 54 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

—A township of Delaware co.; pop about 950. 

—A township of Jackson co. ; pop. about 1,000. 

A village of Madison co., abt. 6 m. W. N. W. of Anderson. 

—A post-village of Steuben co, on Fisl Creek, about 20 
m. N. by E. of Fort Wayne. 

—A township of Sullivan co.; pop. about 2,300. 

Hamilton, in /owa, a central co.; area, about 576 sq. 
m. divers. Boone and Skunk rivers. Surface, undu- 
lating; . fertile. Cap. Webster City. 

—A township of Decatur co, 

—A township of Hamilton co, 

—A village of Mahaska co., on Des Moines River, about 75 
m. S. W. by W. of Iowa City. 

—A post-village of Marion co., about 16 m. S. E. of Knox- 
ville. 

Hamilton, in Kentucky, a post-village of Boone co., 
on the Ohio River, about 48 m. below Cincinnati ; pop. 
about 400, 

Hamilton, iu Massachusetts, n post-township of Essex 
co., on the Ipswich River, about 22 m. N. by E. of Bos- 
ton; pop. about 950. 

Hamilton, in Michigan, a township of Gratiot oo.; 
pep. about 49. 

—A township of Van Buren co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Hamilton, iu Minnesota, u post-oftice of Fillmore co. 

—A villige of Houston co., on Root River, about 22 m. 8. 

of Winona, 

—A village of Mower co., about 22 m. S. of Rochester. 

Hamilton, in Mississippi, a post-village of Monroe co., 
nbout 12 m. 8 of Aberdeen, 

Hamilton, in Missouri, a post-village of Caldwell co., 
about 50 m, E. of St. Joseph. 


See Howr.] Originally the dwelling of a frecholder; in 
its modern sense, a small village; a small cluster or can- 
gregation of houses in the country. 
Tue rude forefathers of the hamlct sleep. — Gray. 

Ham ‘let, a celebrated Danish prince, whose story is 
told by Saxo-Grammaticus, and rendered familiar to all 
acquainted with the English tongue by the admirable 
tragedy written by Shakspeare. 

Ham ‘let, in Illinois, a post-village of Mercer co., about 
18 m. 8.8.W. of Davenport, Iowa, 

Hamlet, in Indiana, a post-office of Stark co. 

Hamlet. in New York, a post- village of Chautauqua co.; 

yp. about 300. 

Hamlet, in Rhode Island, a village of Providence co., 
about 15 m. N. of Providence. 

Mam ‘lin, in Illinois, a post-office of McLean co. 

ifamlin, in Jwa, a post-otlice of Woodbury co. 

Hamlin, in Kansas, a post-village of Brown co., about 
37 m. N.W. of Atchison. 

Hamlin, in Michigan, a township of Mason co. 

A post-office of Monrue co. 

Hamlin, iu New York, a post-office of Monroe co. 

lin, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Lebanon co. 
yip of McKean co.; pop. abt. 300. 
im, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Trempenleau co. 
Hamlin Grove, in Jwa. a P. O. of Audubon co. 
Ham /‘linton, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Wayne co. 
Ham’'me, a en town of Belgium, prov. E. Flandera, 
4 m. N. of Termond. Manuf. Soap, almopd-vil, canvas, 
nnd cordage. Pop. 9,240. 

Ham'mer, n. [A. S. and L. Sax. hamer; Ger. and 
Dan. hammer ; Icel. and O. Ger. hamar: Sansk. ham, to 
strike.] A tool used by mechanics, which consists of an 


Hamilton, in N. Curolina, a post-village of Martin co., 
he Roanoke River, about 100 m. E. of Raleigh. 
Hamilton, in Nebraska, n village of Nemaha co., abt. 

2m. S. by dw. of Nebraska City. 

Hamilton, in New Jersey, a township of Atlantic co., 
on the Great Egg Harbor River. 

—A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 4,500, 

Hamilton, in New Yok. à N. H. co.; area, about 1,711 
sq.m. Rivers. Racket, Black, Hudson, and Sacondaga 
rivers. Surface, elevated; soil, not fertile. Min. Iron. 
Cap. Sageville. 

—A post-village and township of Madison co., about 28 m. 
S. W. of Utica. It is the seat of the Madison University, 
an excellent educational institution founded in 1820, 
Pop. of township about 3,690. 

Hamilton, in Ohio, u S. W. co., adjoining Indiana nnd 
Kentucky; area, about 390 sq.m. Rivers, Ohio, Great 
nud Little Miami, und Whitewater rivers, aud Mill 
Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile, Cap. Cincin- 
nati. Pp. (1880) 313,308, being the most populous co. 
in the State. 

—A city, cap. of Butler co., on the Great Miami River, 
about 20 m. N. of Cincinnati. It is well built, and pos- 
sesses considerable manufacturing and commercial in- 
torests. Pop. (1880) 12.122. 

—A township of Franklin co, 

—A township of Jackson co, 

—A township of Lawrence co, 

—A towuship of Warren co, 

Hamilton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co. ; 
pop. about 1,800. 

A township of Franklin co. 

A post-office of Jefferson co. 

—A township of McLean co. 

—A township of Monroe co. 

Hamilton, in Tennessee, a S. S. E. co., bordering on 
Georgia: area, about 380 sq. m. Rivers, Tennessee 
River, and some smaller streams, Surface, diversified, 
a spur of the Cumberland Mountains bounding it on the 
N.W. aud W.; soil, fertile. cup. Harrison. Pop. (1880) 
23,542. 

Hamilton, in Teras, a central co.; area, about 850 sq. 
m. Rivers. Lampasas and Leon rivers, and several 
smaller streams, Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile, Cap. 
Hamilton, Pop. (1880) 6,5 
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iron head fixed crosswise upon a handle. The H., how- 
ever, employed in the useful arts vary greatly in form, 
and the weights of individual examples may be estimated 
from several tons to the fraction of an ounce. The 7T. used 
by blacksmiths are of several kinds. Among others are 
the about-sledge, which is the largest of all, and is held 
by both hands at the furthest end of the handle, and 
being swung at arm’s length above the head, is made to 
full heavily upon the work. The . sledge is not 
so large, but is used with both hands, and seldom raised 
above the head. The Aand-H. is the smallest, and may 
be used with one hand at the anvil. The class of H. 
called riveting- H. have the handle fixed to them by pass- 
ing it through a hole in the head, where it is made to 
fit or be wedged firmly; the face is formed of steel, as 
well as the riveting end, and welded to the iron. These 
H. are used by carpenters, smiths, engineers, and nu- 
merous artisans, varying in size and form according to 
the purpose for which they are required. A variety of 
H. having two claws, called claw-H., are much used by 
carpenters and other mechanics, as the claw, together 
with the handle, forms a powerful lever for drawing omt 
nails, &c. The largest H. are those used in the manu- 
facture of iron. In this form they are not mere tools, 
but machines moved by steam or some other power. 
There are many varieties. Froming’s forge-H., which is 
used for heavy castings, as well as for edge-tools, knives, 
files, &c., may be moved either by hand, water or steain 
power. A heavy hammer-head with a guide-rod, cones, 
and vertical spring, accomplish the work by means of a 
driving-shaft made to rotate by any source of power. 
In Hutton's power-IT. the weight is raised by a strap or 
chain, attached to a drum or pulley on an axis; when 
the blow is struck, the momentum is made to assist in 
raising the H. again. This I. is much used in beating 
iron and steel between pairs of dies, The frictiunal- 
action- I. can be worked by any continuously revolving 
power-shaft, and can be made to hammer 150 blows per 
minute with a very heavy hammer-head. Cotton's air 
tilt-H. and Waterhouse’s compressei-air  forg.-H. for 
light work in a smith's shop, are also useful varieties; 
and there are many more. The powerful machine called 
the steam-H. was originally invented by Mr. Nasmyth, 
in 1842. Steam-H. since that time have received many 
minor improvements in their construction. In sume 
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cases the H.-block is a sort of plunger, working in the 
cylinder, instead of a heavy mass suspended from the 
iston-rod, as the Morrison's H. (Fig. 1046), much used 

m this country; in some H., the piston-rod and piston 

are all cast in one piece, while others are so contrived as 

to increase the space through which the H. falls to the 
anvil. A class of cheaper and simpler steam-H. is also 
made for certain purposes, either in iron-forging, boiler- 
riveting, or orecrushing. Some of the H. now in use 
are of great weight, and it seems probable, from the | 
magnitude of the works undertaken in iron mauufac- 
ture at Che present day, that still larger and more power- 
ful £F. will be constructed. 

(Anat.) The most exterior of the four small bones 
of the ear. 

(Gu zuraery.) That part of the lock of a musket which 
descends violently upon the percussion-cap when the 
trigger is pulled. é 

—That part of the mechanism of a clock which strikes on 
the gong and proclaims the time. — That part of a piano 
which, acting in connection with the keys, strikes the 
wires which produce the tones, 

Hnzxzammmer,v.a. To beat with a hammer. — To work, 
forma, €»r forge with a hammer. 

“i must psy with Aammer'd money Instead of milled.” — Dryden. 


—To work in the mind; to contrive by intellectual labor; 
often before out, 
I cannot do it; yet TIl hammer out." — Shaka. 
—v n. TO work; to be busy; to be engaged in contrivance. 
sa Wilt thou still be Aammering treachery ? ' — Shaks. 
ro be ir agitation; to be working. 
* Blood And revenge are hammering in my head." — Shaks. 


Ham^zmsmm«rable, a. That may be worked or shaped 
with za Hammer. 

Iam a2 er-beam. u. (Arch.) A horizontal piece of 
timber from, or near, that above the feet of a rufter, the 
object cf which is to counteract the tendency of a rafter 
toan oat ward thrust. It is only used in Gothic roofs, 
and is of value as providiug a counterbalance to the 
weight of the rafter. 

Ham mmm er-cloth, n. The cloth which covers the 
box of æ Carriage. 

Hamer erer, n. One who works with a hammer. 

Hiuma^mum «»rfest, a town of Norway, prov. of Finmark, 
on the &sland of Qualoe, in the Arctic Ocean; Lat. 709 
40 N., E-«»n.20? 53' E. It is only remarkable for being 
the most N. town of Europe. Pop. 1,700. 

Ninna'mmm «-ríish, n. Same as IHAMMERHEAD, q. v. 

Ham’ sae e@r-harden, r. 4. To harden by repeated 
hamm eri rag. as metal in the cold state. 

NHnm'mum«-rhead, Ham'merfish, n. (Zojl) See 
Zr N 

Ham erman, u.; pl. HAMMERMEN. 
a borgerman. 

Ham sue «^ rsicy’s Fork, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
olice of Clinton co. 

Ham’saa «- rsmith, a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
onthe IN. bank of the Thames, 4 m. 8.W. of London. H. 
is principally inhabited by merchants and others whose 
business calls them daily to the city. Pup. 18.000. The 
most strik ing feature of H. is the fine suspension-bridge 
across the Thames, completed in 1827, at a cost of | 
$500,000. . of town and parish, 28,519; — of town | 
alone, about 15,000. 

Hana warm «» r-wort, n. [A. S. hamoracyrt.] (Bat.) See 
PARIET AREA. 

Ham ma «»«hry'sos,n. [Lat. hammochrysus.] (Min.) 
See MICA. 

Ham’ Ock, n. [Sp. hamaca; of Indian origin, the 
word Re rra crc, in the language of some of the aboriginal W. | 
India, tribes, denoting netsof cotton extending from two | 
posts, and used as beds.] ( Naut.) A kind of hanging bed or 
cot, suspended between trees or posts, or by hooks. They 
aro generally used by sailors on shipboard, where the 
H. consists of an oblong piece of hempen cloth, having 

ned to each end several small lines, meeting in a 
grum-rn.e£ or iron 
tings these 
form the cus. 
The whole hav- 


ing a 
and Fraattress 


A hammerer ; 


nyards, 
Staspended 
*»oks in the beams of the ceiling overhead, about 
under. The H. forms a very agreeable bed, es- 
Reed en NY in cold weather; but some little practice is 
the ca. À at first to getin and ont successfully. During 
beda AF the /, lashed up tight, with the mattresses and 
the wa T rolled within, are stowed in the netting along 
Ha Pir edge of the bulwark, 

Isl wa (3 onas’set River, in Connecticut, enters Long 
Hanne Sound between New Haven and Middlesex cos, 
e -A Rarond, in /ndiana, a township of Spencer co.; 

* 


wmm et. 1,950. 
rin wmond, in Louisiana, a post-office of Livingston 
— 
of S 
S. 
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®mond, in New York, a post-village and township 
t. Lawrence co., on St. Lawrence River, abt. 20 m. 
- ot Ogdensburg; pop. of township, abt. 2,500. 
Vir: „mond. in & Carolina, a P. O. of Barnwell dist. 
Pst tal mond, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
© Of St. Croix co., abt. 16 m. N.E. of Hudson; pop. of 


townshi 

p. 500. 

Een’ mond Corners, In New York, a village of St. 
W rence co., abt. 20 m. S. W. of Ogdensburg. 
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Ham mondsburg. in Iowa, a vill. of Warren co. 
Ham! mond's Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post- 
office of Tioga co. 
Ham'mondsport, in New York, a post-village of 
Steuben co., ubt. 6 m. N. E. of Bath; pop. abt. ^00. 
Ham'mondsville, in Ohio, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 
Hnin'monton, in New Jersey, a post-village of Atlan- 
tic co., abt. 30 m. S.S. E. of Camden, 
Ham'monville, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Hart co. 
Hamorton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Chester | 
co., abt. 32 m. W. by 8. of Philadelphia. j 
Hamose’, Hin/mous, a [From Lat. hamus, a hook.) 
(Bot.) With the eud forming a curve; hainulose. 
Hampden, Joux, un English patriot, u. at London, 
1094. He was the head of a wealthy family, and was 
cousin to Oliver Cromwell. Iu 1625 he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Grampound. His sympa- 
thies were with the popular party, und in 1626 he was 
ong of those who refused to contribute to the general 
loan required by the king, and was imprisoned. After 
being unconditionally set free, he began to take an 
active part in affairs, and his reputation grew rapidly. 
Iu 1636 he set the example of refusing to pay the ship- 
money, & tax arbitrarily imposed by the king. His 
refusal was without passion, but firm, — his resolution 
being to have the question of right tried in his own per- 
son. Proceedings were instituted against him, and in 
the following year the trial took place, which lasted 13 
days. The decision was against H., but it mado him 
more than ever the favorite of the people, who felt it as 
a heavy blow fallen on their liberties. Its tendency 
was to consolidate the party opposed toarbitrary power, 
and to hasten the crisis of civil war. H. and other 
members were impeached by the king, who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize them. At the commence- 
ment of the war, H. levied a body of troops, and served 
under Essex. He displayed great ability, vigor, and 
energy, both as a soldier and as a member of the Coni- 
mittee of Public Safety; but in a skirmish with Prince 
Rupert, at Chalgrove, June 18th, 1643, he was severely 
wounded, and p. on the 21th. 

Hamp'den. in Aanszs, n village, cap. of Coffey co., on 
the Neosho River, abt. 100 m. S. S. W. of Leavenworth. 
Hamp'den, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 

co.; pop. abt. 3,800. 


Westfield rivers. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile. cup. 
Northampton. Pop. about 46,000. 

Hampshire. in Te a post-office of Maury co. 

Hamp/‘shire, in W. Virytoco, a N E. co. bordering on 
Maryln ad and Virginia: area, about 850 sq. m. Rivers. 
Cacapen, and the two main branches of the Potomac 
River. Surface, highly diversified; soi, fertile. Min. 
Coal aud iron in abundance. Cup. Romney. Pip. about 
15,030. 

Harap'shire, (New.) See New Hur max. 

Hamp’shirite, x. (Min) A var. of APHRODITE, q. v. 

Hmp'son, in Oris, a township of Wert co. 

Hamp'stend,a picturesque village of England, county 
Middlesex, now formiug an outlying district of London. 
It stands on the crest of a hill, 460 feet above sea-level, 
in the midst of an extensive heath covering about 280 
acres, Which commands a superb view of the surround- 
ing counties. Æ. Heath is n ti vorite pleasure resort of 
the Londoners, whe assemble here on Sundays and holi- 
days in tens of thousands. H. possesses inany fine, old, 
historic mansions, and has for a couple of centuries been 
celebrated as tlie place of residence of some of the most 
eminent of the English poets. op. about 20,000. 

Hamp ‘stead, in Maryland, a post-villuge of Carroll 
co., about 56 m. N. N. W. of Annapolis, 

Hum p'stend, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co.; pop. about 1,200. 

Hamp'stend, in Virginia, a post-vill. of King George 
co., about 56 m. N. N. E. of Richmond. 

Hamp'ton, a town of England. co. Middlesex, 10 miles 
W.S.W.of London. In its vicinity is the magnificent 
palace of Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
subsequently the favorite residence of many of the 
English sovereigns, It contains a splendid collection 
of historical paintings, and several cartoons by Rafaelle. 
Pop. 5,500. 

Hamp'ton, in Arkansas. u post- village, cap. of Calhoun 
co., about 80 m. S. of Littie Rock. 

Hamp’ton, in Connecticut, a post-township of Wind- 
ham co, abt. 35 m. E. by N. of Hartford ; pop. abt, 1,200. 

Hamp'ton, in J/linois, a post-village and township of 
Kock Island co., on the Mississippi River, about 12 m. 
above Davenport, Iowa: pop. of township about 2,700. 

Hamp'ton, in /owa, a post-village, cap. of Franklin 
co., about 90 m. N.N.E. of Des Moines. 

Hamp'den, in Massachusetls, a S.W. co. bordering on | Hamp'ton, in Michigan, a township of Bay co.; pop. 
the Connecticut. Area, abt. 670 sq. m. Rivers. Con-] about 314. 
necticut, Westfield, and Chickopee rive Surface, un- | —A township of Saginaw co. 
even; soil, fertile. Cap. Springfield. Pop, (1850) 104,117. | Ham p'ton, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 

Hamp'den, in Ono, a post-township of Geauga co.; of Dakota co., about 11 miles S.W. ot Hastings; pop. of 
pop. abt. 1,400. township about 650. 

A village of Vinton co, abt. 120 m. E. of Cincinnati. Hamp'ton, in Missouri, a post-village of Platte co., 

Hnamp'den, in Pennsylvania, a post-towuship of about 14 m. K. S. E. of Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,600. Hamp'ton. in New Hampshire, a post-township of 

Hamp'den, in Visconsin, a post-township of Columbia} Rockingham co., about 50 m. 8.E. of Concord; pop. abt. 
co.; pep. abt. 1,500. 500. 

Hnmp'den Corner, in Maine, a post-office of Penob-| Hamp’ton, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington co., 
scot co. about 30 m. E S.E. of Camden. 

Hamp'den-Siduey College, in Virginia, a sem- | Hampton, in New Fork, a village of Oneida co. abt. 
inary and post-office of Prince Edward co., abt. 68 m. W.| 110 m. W. N. W. of Albany; pop. about 700. 
by S. of Richmond. The College was founded in 1783, -A post-township of Washington co.; pop. about 1,500. 
and possesses a considerable library. Ham p'ton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Adams 

Hamper, n. (Contracted from hanaper, g. v.] A| co. about 29 m. S. S. W. of Harrisburg. 
large, square basket for conveying things to market, Hinmp'ton, in Virginia, a post-borough, cap. of Eliz- 
&c.; as, a hamper of game. abeth City co., on the James River, about 96 m. S. E. of 

Du. a. To put into a bamper. Richmond, almost entirely burnt during the Civil war. 

Ham'per, n. (Dan. hamp; Swed. hampa, hemp; Icel.| A Normal and Agricultural Institute was established 
hamlade, entangled, as with a rope. Sce Heme.) A fet-| here in 1868, under the auspices of the American Mission- 
ter or chain; n shackle; an instrument that binds. ary Association, for the purpose of preparing youths of 

—v.a. To shackle; to put a hamper or fetter upon; to] tlie South, without distinction of color, for the work of 
entangle; to ensnare : — hence, to impede in action, mo- organizing schools in the Southern States. Prp. 2.000. 
tion, or progress: to perplex; to eueumber ; to embar-| Hamp’‘tonburg, in New York, a township of Orange 
Tass; as, a poor man humpered with a large family.— To co.; pop. about 2,000. 
make complicated; to tangle. Hnmp'ton Falis, in New Hampshire, a post-town- 

“Their hampered nerves unwind.” — Blackmore. ship of Rockingham co.; pep. about 621. 

Hamp'shire, ur-, (more properly Southampton-|Hamp’ton Roads, in Virginia. an arm of Chesa- 
shire,) a S. co. of England, including. also, the Isle of | penke Bay, at the mouth of James River, between 
Wight, is bounded S. by the English Channel and the So-| Hampton and Norfolk. The channel is commanded b 
lent, which ents off the Isleof Wight; N. byBerkshire; E. Fortress Monroe, on Old Point Comfort. and by Fort Cal- 
by Surrey and Sussex; and W. by Wiltshire and Dorset-| houn. Light-houses have been erected at different points, 
shire. Area, including the Isle of Wight, 1,625 sq. m.“ muda light-vessel is stationed off Willoughby's Bank, 
Desc. I is distinguished as an agricultural shire, though having, an alarm-bell, which is rung in foggy weather. 
its sea-coast has also rendered it of considerable impor- Hamp ton’s Mills, in Georgia, a village of Laurens 
tance as a maritime and commercial co. It is traversed 9unty. 2 
by the ranges of the N. and S. Downs, and the S. W. Hamp'ton wille. in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
division of the county is extensively occupied by the Yadkin co., about 130 m. bi N. W. of Raleigh. 

New Forest; but the county is generally well wooded. | Hium'-shaeKle, (-^4jA) v. a. To bind, secure, or 
Rivers and Harbors. The Loddon, falling into the fusten by attaching the head with a cord, &c., to one of 
Thames: the Anton, the Itchin, the Avon, and the] the forelegs; as, to /am-shackle a mule; — hence, to 
Boldre Water, which empties near Lymingtou. These curb, confine, or restrain. : 7 

rivers are navigable for a considerable distance. Along Ham'ster. n. (Zodl.) The Cricetus frumentarius, a ro- 
the coast, and in the Solent, which divides it from the] dent animal of the rat tribe, distinguished by two im- 
Isle of Wight, are numerous excellent harbors and road-| mense cheek-pouches,which will hold a quarter of a pint, 
steads, of the former of which Portsmonth is the prin-| nd by its remarkable instincts. It inhabits the sandy 
cipal. Prod. Il. ia famous for the breeding of cattle, and districts of the N. of Europe and Asia, Austria, Silesia, 
more especially of hogs and sheep, its bacon being con-] aud many parts of Germany, Poland, &c., and is very in- 
sidered the best in the kingdom. It also produces excel- jurious to the agriculturist on account of the quantity 
lent wheat and abundance of hay: very fine honey, and] Of grain it devours. The general size of the H. is "atiy 
large quantities of cider are made. Manuf. Woollen that of a brown or Norway rat, but it is of a muc 
goods, cloth, shalloons, serges, &c. Malt and leather are thicker form, and has a short and somewhat hairy tail. 
made at Basingstoke. Silk, straw hats, paper; vast qnan- | Ham'string, n. One of the tendons of the ham. 
tities of common salt, and of Epsom and Glauber salts, are A player, whose conceit lies iu his hamatríng."— Shaks. 
also manufactured. Chief towns. Winchester, Southamp-|—v. a. (imp. and pp. HAMBTNUNG Or HAMSTRINGED.) To cut 
ton, Portsmouth, Andover, and Gosport. Pop. (1881) the tendons of the ham, and thus to lame or disable. 
593,487. Ham'trame, in Michigan, a township of Wayne co.; 

Hamp ’shire, in Illinois, a post-village and township p. abt. 2,400, 
of Kane co., about 58 miles W. N. W. of Chicago; pop, of} Ham'ulose, a. [From Lat. hamus, hook.) Having a 
township about 1,600. small hook at the end; hamose. 

Hampshire, in Jowa, a twp. of Clinton co. Han. (Hist.) The name of the most celebrated of the 25 

Hamp'shire, in Massachusetts,a W. central co.; area,| dynasties of China (206 n.c. to 220 „. b. . Pundel by 
about 524 sq.m. Rivers. Connecticut, Chickopee, and] Kun-tsu. The number and character of its lierocs itd 
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literature are superior to those of most other periods, 
and to this day the term Sons of Han is the favorite ap- 
lation of the Chinese among themselves. 
anani‘ah. (Scrip..) A false prophet of Gibeon, who 
for his impious hardihood was overtaken with speedy 
death, according to the word of God. (Jer. xxviii. 15 17.) 

Han'nper, n. (Norm. hanap; AS. hwtp ; Fr.hanap, 
a drinking-vessel.] A kind of basket for holding and 
carrying money. 

In the English Court of Chancery, a kind of basket for- 
merly used to receive all fees, &c., derivable from char- 
ters, grants, patents, &c.; — hence, the exchequer office 
80 named 

Hanau, (%,) a town of Prussia, on the Kintzig. 
near its confluence with the Main, 11 miles S. of Hesse- 
Cassel, and the sune distance S. E. of Franktort-on-the- 
Main. Manuf. Watches, jewelry, camlets, hats, silk 
atuffs, carpets, leather, gloves, aud hosiery, carriages, &c. 
Pon. 17,500. 

Hance, Hanch, n. [Sco Havxcn.] (Arch.) The end 
of an elliptical arch, which is an are of smaller circle 
than the scheme or central part of the arch, 

(Naut.) The fall of the fife-rail down to the gang- 
way. 

Hancock. Joins, an American statesman, n. in Quincy, 
Muss., 1737. He graduated at Harvard College in 1757, 
and entered the counting-house of an uncle, on whose 
death in 1764 he received a large fortune, and became a 
prominent merchant. After the affray known as the 
* Boston. Massacre,” in 1770, and at the funeral of the 
slain, he delivered an address so glowing and fearless in 
its reprobation of the conduct of the soldiery and their 
leaders, as to greatly offend the governor, who endeav- 
ored to seize the person of H. who was a member, and 
afterwards president, of the provincial Congress at Con- 
cord. This is said to have been one of the objects of the 
expedition to Concord which led to the first battle of the 
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Han’cock, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Hillsborough co.; pop. abt. 950. 
Han ‘cock, in New dork, a post-township of Delaware 


cu. 

Hancock, in Ohio, a N.W. central co.; urea, abt. 536 
sq. m. dtirers. Auylai and the headwaters of the 
Portage River, and Eagle and Ottowa creeks. Surface, 
generally level; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. Cup. 
Finley. 

Han cock, in S. Carolina, a village of Union district, 
abt. 50 m. NN. W of Columbia. 

Han ‘cock, iu Tennessee, a N.E. co., adjoining Virginia; 
area, ubt. 480 sq. m, Rivers, Clinch and Powell's rivers. 
Surface, mountainous; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron 
ore. Cup. Sneedsville. 

Hancock, in Teras, u post-office of Houston co. 

Hancock, iu Fermont, a post-township of Addison co.; 
pop. abt. 909. 

Hancock, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wanshara 
co, abt. IZ in. W. by N. of Wautoma ; pop. ubt. 550. 

Ilan cock, in W. Virginia, an extreme N. co., adjoin- 
ing Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, ubt. 100 sq. in. Rivers. 
Onio River, and some smaller streams. Surface, gener- 
ally level; soif. fertile, Cup. Fairview. 

Han'cock^s Bridge, in New Jersey, a post-village 
of Salem co, abt. 5 m. 8. ^ 

Hand, n. [A., L. Ger., Ger., Swed., and D. hand ; Dan. 
haand ; Teel. hönd. The root is found in Icel, kendu, to 
lay hold of] The extremity of the human arm, con- 
sisting of the palm and fingers, connected with the arm 
at the wrist. (See below, 2 Anat, and Physiol.) 

—A limb of certain animals which performs a similar 
office to that of the human hand; as, the hand of a 
hawk. — A measure of four inches, or of a hand's 
breadth; a palin; — commonly used in computing n 
horse's height; as, a mare of fourteen hands. — A term 
used in describing the parts of a horse ; as, forehand, for 


revolution. In 1775, /f. was chosen president of the 
Continental Congress, and. in 1776 signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1750 he was chosen first gov- 
ernor of the State of Massachusetts: to which office, 
with an interval of two years, he was annually reélected 
till his death, 1793. 

Hinn'ecoek,WiNriELD Scorr. an American military com- 
mander, B. in Montgomery co., Penn., 1824, entered West 
Point Academy in 1810, graduated in 18H, and received 
his commission of 2d lieutenant. Ile served during the 
Mexi war, was promoted for his gallantry, and hav- 
ing filled several subordinate posts, was made assistant 
quartermaster-gencral, which rank he held at the out- 
break of the civil war. In 1861 H. was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and attached to the 
army of the Potomac. He accompanied Gen. MeClel- 
lan's army to the peninsula in 1862, and distinguished 
himself both before Yorktown and Williamsburg. At 
the battle of Fredericksburg, in Dec., 1862, Gen, H. com- 
manded a division of the 2d Corps, which suffered most 
severely, and for his services on this occasion he re- 


the head, neck, und fore quarters; and Aind-hand, which 
includes the rest. It also designates the hand of the 
rider. the spur-hand being the right hand, and the 
bridle-hand the lett. — The index of à dial, or that which 
points the time. “The ands of clocks and shadows of 
sun-dials " ( Locke.) — Side; quart part; direction, 
either right or left; as, “It is allowed on all hands.” 
(Swift.j—Power of performance; skill; means of mak- 
ing or producing; ability; dexterity; as, a good hand 
for work.— External action; deed; performance ;— 
hence, manner of acting or performance. “Virgil had 
his last hand put to it.” (Addison.)— Agency of con- 
veyance, or transmission; as, to buy at second-hand, 
that is, when no longer new, or in the original condi- 
tion. — Possession; power; control; course of execu- 
tion; act of ownership; — commonly in the plural: as, 
I place myself entirely in your hands.— An agent; a 
man employed in agency or service; a liborer; any 
subordinate person employed as a worker, or one who is 
skilful and expert at any occupation ; as, A field hand, a 
first hand, a ships complement of hands, &c. 


ceived his commission as major-zeneral. He took part 
in the battles of Chancellorsville and of Gettysburg in 
1863, and in one of the many struggles which took place 
during that most eventful campaign was so severely 
wounded that he could not resume active service. In 
1868. H. was appointed by Pres. Johnson to the com- 
mand of the S.W. military district; but his appoint- 
ment not having been indorsed by the Senate, his ad- 
ministrative career was of short duration. In June, 1850, 
he received the Democratic nomination for President of 
the United States. 

Hancock. in Gro., a N.E. cent. co.; area, 440 sq. m. 
Rivers. Oconee, Ogeechee, and Buffalo Creek, Sur., di- 
versified; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Gold, agate, chal- 
cedony, opal. kaolin, &c. Cup. Sparta. Pop. (1880) 16,989, 

Hancock. in Ilinois, an extreme W. co., adjoining 
Towa and Missouri: orea, about 720 sq. m. Rivers, Mie) 
sissippi River, Crooked Creek, and some smaller streams, 
Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Cap. Carthage, 
P'up. (1880) 35,554. 

—A township of the above co.: pop. about 1,100, 

Hancock. in Indiana, a central co; area, about 312 
eq. m. Rivers. Blue River, and Sugar Creek, Surface, 


—Style of penmanship; form of handwriting; chirog- 
raphy; as, he writes a gool hand, court-hand, an 
Italian hand, Kc. The cards held at a gume; as, he had 
six trumps in his kand, and took the odd trick. 

Hand is used figuratively to express: (1.) A state of 
action; labor; operation; work ; — in opposition to the 
head, which implies thonght and the creative faculty, 
and the keart, which symbolizes sentiment or feeling; 
as, the hand of society crushes him.—(2.) Might: su- 
preme power; iufluence; — chiefly used scripturally. 
—(3.) Brotherhood; amity ; tenderness of feeling; us, 
to extend the hand of friendship. —(4) Affiance; con- 
tract; ns, to ask a woman's hand in marringe. 

(Nore. Hand is frequently employed in composition 
to denote an action performed by the hand: as, a kand- 
shake, a hand-stroke, &c. : or, as used in, or intended for, 
manual employment; as, a hand-saw, a hand-bell, à 
hand-barrow, a hand-organ, a hand-spike, a hand-gun, 
&c. ; minaged, measured, or conducted by the hand; as, 
n hand-gallop. a handtul, a hand- breadth; tractable, or 
inured to control by the hand; as, à /jand- wolf.) 

At hand, within reach; near to; approaching; not 
far distant. 


mostly level; soil, fertile, Cup. Greenfield, Pop. (1580) 
17,123. 

—A post-office of Harrison co, 

Han’cock, in Jwa. a N. central co.; area, abt. 510 sq. 
im. Rivers Towa and Boone rivera. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, fertile. Cup. Ellin ston. 

Han cock. in Kentucky, n N.W. co., bordering on In- 
diana; area, abt. 500 sq m. Rirers, Ohio River. and 
Blackford and Panther creeks. Surface, undulating ; 
soil, tertile, Cap. Hawesville. 

Han ‘cock, in Maine. nn E. co. bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean; area, about 1,800 sq.m. Rivers. Penob- 
scot, Union, and Narraguagus rivers, besides numerous. 
smaller streams and lakes. Surface, diversified ; soil, 
fertile. Cp. Ellsworth. 

A post-township of the above co., at the head of French- 
man's Bay, about 75 m. E. by N. of Augusta; pop. abt. 
1,200 

Hinn'cock. in Maryland, a post-village of Washington 
co., on the Potomac River, abt. 125 m. W. N. W. of Balti- 
more. 

Hancock, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Berk- 
shire co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Hancock. in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Houghton co., about 1 mile N. of Houghton; pop. of 


The hour fs af hand when T promised to ronm." — Bayly, 
Under the hand, or pressure of the bridle. 

„Hollow men, like horses, hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle."— Sbaks. 

At all hunde, or on all hands, by all parties; from 
those on all sides, —At any hand, or at no hand, on any 
acconnt; on no account ; as.afany hand it must be done. 

Al the hand of. as a gift, grant, or benefit from, by 
bestownl ; ns, to receive confirmation. al the hands of 
n bishop.— By hand, done or performed by man's hand, 
without other or extranecus nid; as. cloth woven by 
hand. to send a letter. by Land. — Clean hands, im- 
munity from guilt, or suspicion of guilt; as, he came 
out of the affair with clean hands.— From hand to hand, 
from one person to another, — Hind to hand, in close 
contact: as, they fought bend fo hand — Hand in hand, 
jn union; conjointly ; with nnanimity. 

Thus hand in hand through life we Il go." - Cotton. 
Fit; appropriate; suitable; pat. 
“A kind of Aand in hand comparison. — Shaks. 

Hand-made, made by hand; in contradistinction to 
machine-made ; as, hand-made paper. — Hand over hand, 
by passing the hands consecutively one before or above 
the other : as. to hanl n rope hand orer hand. — ( Naut.) 


township abt. 2,400, 

Hnn'cock, in Mississippi, a S. co., bordering-on Loni- 
siana and the Mississippi Sound; area, abt. 1.000 sq. m 
Rivers. Pearl and Wolf rivers, Surface, level; soil. 
sterile. (up. Shieldeborough. 


Swiftly: rapidly; ns, to gain upon the chase hand over 
hand, — Hands eff! forbear! bold! keep off! don't tonch ! 
— Heary hand, oppression: tyranny. — n hand, reni 

prompt payment; in actual possession: ns, “ receiving 
in hund one year’s tribute.” (AM.) — In course of 
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preparation.“ What revels are in hand?" (Shaks.)— 
Mooted, or in agitation. “I had a rougher task in 
hand.” (Shaks.) — Laying on of hands, form of conse- 
crating or blessing persons. — Light hand, amenity; 
gentleness of touch; as, alight hand on the reins, — 
Off hand, or out of hand, straightway; at once; with- 
out hesitation or difficulty ; us, work done out of hand. 
— Off one’s hand or hands, removed trom one's care, con- 
trol, or possession. 

May dunce by dunce be whistled off my hands." — Pope. 

On hand, in present possession; as, she has six mar- 
ringeable daughters on hand. — Right hand, the place 
of honor, power, und strength. 

Stil in thy rigt hand carry gentle peace." — Shale. 


Slack hand, idleness ; want of thrift; carelessness. — 
Strict hand, rigorous government or discipline; severe 
supervision or control. — High hand, lottiness of manner 
or preteusion; self-assumption of power or authority ; 
us, he carries it with a Migh hand. — To bear a haw 
(Naut.) to assist promptly; to hasten up at the moment; 
us, beur a hand here with the rope. — To be hand and 
glove, to be on close terms of friendship and familiarity; 
to be adapted one to another; (said of persons.)— To 
change hands, to change sides, or owners; us. the busi- 
ness has changed hands. — To clap hands, to pat the 
hands together loudly, as an expression of applause, joy, 
or satisfaction. — To come to hand, to be arrived ; to have 
received possession of; as, your esteemed letter came to 
hand ou the 10th. — To have a hand in, io be implicated 
or concerned in; to take a share in; to be engaged in; 
us, they ull have a hand in the mischief.—To hare in 
hand, to be engaged upon; to undertake; to have in 
course of prosecution. — 1% have one's hunds full, t: have 
more than enough to doat one time: to be overburdened 
with business; to be under a pressure of difficulties. — 
To his or my hand, &c., already prepared or avail 
in readiness. ** Many, whose greatness und fortune were 
not made ta their hands." (Audison. ) — To lend a hand, to 
assist; to render help; as, lend me a hand to lift this. 
— To lift the hand against, to assault; to use violence 
against. —70 lire from hand to meuth, to obtain a pre 
curious sustenance; to live without provision for the 
future ; to subsist on the bare requirements of want. or 
from day to day.— To make one's hand, to derive advan- 
tage; to gain superiority; to obtain profit. 

“The French king, supposing to make his hand by those rude 
ravages in England, ... proclaimed hostility." — Hayward. 

T^ put one's hand to, lay hands on, or upon. to seize; 
to take forcible possession of. 

Time has laid his hand upon my heart." — Longfellow. 

To put the finishing hand to, to complete; to perfect ; 
to give the last or final touches or corrections to. — 
To set the hand to, to undertake; to set about the doing 
of anything. 

“ He was a very idle fellow, that would never set hie hand te 
any business. — Addison. 

To strike hands, to become security or guaruntee for 
another's solvency or good conduct. — 7o take in hand, 
to attempt; to enter upon an undertaking or business; 
also, to take possession of, and deal with; as, he was a 
restive horse until I took him in hand.— To wash the 
hands, to mike a profession of innocence; to decline to 
take part in or meddle with; as, he washed his hands of 
any complicity in the transaction. — Under the hand of, 
authorized, sanctioned, or authenticated by the hand- 
writing or sign-manual of; as, under the hand and seal 
of the Secretary of State. 

(Anat, and Physiol.) The hand is the lower portion 
of the superior extremity, the great organ of touch and 
prehension. “In many respecta," says Dr. George Wil- 
son, “the organ of touch, as embodied ju the hand, is 
the most wonderful of the senses. The orguns of the 
other senses are passive; the organ of touch alone is 
active... . The hand selects what it shall touch, and 
touches what it pleases. It puts away from it the 
things which it hates, nnd beckons towards it the things 
which it desires. Moreover, the hand cares not only 
for its own wants, but when the other organs of the 
senses are rendered useless, takes their duties npon it... 
The blind man reads with his hand, the dumb man speaks 
with it; it plucks the flow- 
er for the nostril, and sup- 
plies the tongue with ob- 
jects of taste. Not less am- 
ply does it give expression 
to the wit, the genius, the 
will.the power of man. Put 
asword into it and it will 
fight, a plough and it will 
till. aharpand it will play, 
a pencil and it will pw 
» pen and it will spea 
What, moreover, is a shi 
n railway, a light-house, or 
a palace, — what, indeed, 
is a whole city, a whole 
continent of cities, all the 
cities of the globe, nay, the 
very globe itself, so far as 
man has changed it, but 
the work of that giant 
hand with which the hu- 
man race, acting as one 
mighty man, has executed 
its will?" (Five Gateways 
of Knowledge.) The hand 
is that which distin- 
guishes man in the class 
of mammals, he being the 
only animal possessed of 


Fig. YZi5. 
DIAGRAM OF THE BONES OF THR 
BAND, (with the ends of tha 

radius and ulna.) 


1. end of radius; 2, end of uln: 
3, scaphoid; 4, semi-lunar; 5, 
cuneiform ; 6, pisiform ; 7, tra- 
pezium; 8, trapezoid ; 9. mag- 
num; 10. uneiform ; 11, II. me- 
tacarpal bones; 12, 12, first row 
of phalanges. 13, 13, second 
row ; 14,14, third row thumb; 
n, forefinger : ui m R 
Tv, ring Unger; v, little fiuger. 
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two hands 
rly so called, is the power of opposing the thumb 


to the other fingers, so as to seize upon the most minute | 

‘The hand is composedof a number of small bones, 

(Fig. 1235.) so arranged as to combine the great- 

est ible degree both of strength and flexibility. 
e are urrunged into 

Iken divisions, — those 

of the ca , metacar- 
pus, and p. langes. The 

carpus, Or wrist, compris- 

es eiglat bones, arrang- 

ed in two 4 — four in 

; which are the sca- 

Me id, MATSUI ATS, oe 

tsha ne; ae 
com i-l na r, or half- 
moon; the cuneiform, or 
wedge-shaped jte vee 
fom, or pewlike; the 
tripeziuin > trapezoid; 
the magnum, or git 
bone; amd the unciform, 
or hook - shaped. The 
metuc aral bones are 
five in number, and con- 
stitute the bones of the 

na apnd back of the 
^ nd. The phalanges) 

ones are fourteen in 
number, three for each 
of the four fingers, and 
two for the thumb. Ter 
are named in their 
numerical order from 
above downwards, i. e. 
from the palm of the 
hand. Tie inferior ex- 
tremities of the radius 
and ulna articulate with 
thescap hoid,semi-lunar, 
and cuneiform bones of 
the first row of the car- 

p: The pareiculations 

tweem the first an 

second rows of the carpal 

bones mre very remark- 

able. These articulations 

arecon nected by numer- 

ous ligaments running 

in variows directions, by means of which the bones are 
kept ira their proper positions. (Fig. 1226.) The second 
row of Carpal bones articulate with the metacarpal, and 
form the crarpo-metacarpal articulations, They are con- 
nected by dorsal and palmar ligaments, stretching from 
the ...Da to the metacarpal bones. The metacarpo- 
phalatagrezel and inter-phalangeal articulations are simi- 
larly formed, and are connected by Interal liguments on 
each side, anda strong ligament in front. Besides these 
there are the various muscles of the hand, which give 
toit its several motions of flexion, extension, abduction, 
adduction, and circumduction. ‘The hand is also richly 
supplied with blood-vessels and nerves. 

Diagram of Fig. 1236, which presents a front view of the super- 
ficial Layer of muscles of the fore-arm; 5, the flexor carpi-radialis 
muscle ; 6, the palmaris longus muscle; T, one of the fasciculi of 
the flexor sublimis-digitorum muscle, (the rest of the muscle is 
seen beneath the tendons of the palmaris longus.) 8. The flexor 
carpi-almzeris muscle. 9, The palmar fascia. IÍ, The abductor 
pollicis mawscle. 12, One portion of the flexor brevis-pollicis mus- 
cle. 13, "Ehe supina’ longus muscle. 14, The extensor oss me- 
tacarpi, mund extensor primi internodii pollicis muscles, curving 
around ttre lower border of the fore-arm. 15, The anterior portion 
of the annular ligament, which binds the tendons in their places. 
e etica Explanation. The muscles5, 6, 8 bend the wrist on 
of fiu pd the for--arm. The muscle 7 bends the second range 
the aa " mes on the first. The muscle Il draws the thumb from 
the ws. The muscle 12 flexes the thumb. The muscle 13 turns 
band Ine of pe hand upward. The muscles B, 13, 14 move the 

Hana, w.a. To give or transmit with the hand ; as, to 
hand „Wine around. — To gnide, lead, and lift with the 

To pls. to conduct; aa, to hand a lady into a curriuge.— 

( Riedge by the hand ; to handfast. 
va" € e£.) To furl; ns, to hand the sails. 
fati hand down, to transmit in succession, as from 
Ed to son, or from ancestor to descendant. 
Story incapable of being handed down to us. — Pope. 
Hana’. Darrow, n. A barrow impelled by a man's 
Tanan ’=basket, n. A portable basket; a basket small 
Han to be carried in the hand. 
hanet Dell, n. A table-bell ; a small bell rung by the 
Hanabi, n. An instrument for pruning trees. — A 
or ad Printed sheet to be circulated; a printed notice 
Hame p ement to be posted in public places. 
uid k,n. A book for handy use; a manual; a 
Be peru a traveller's itinerary; as, Murray's Hand- 
ermany. 
MET Abrace, n. (Carp. dc.) A tool for boring, con- 
ead E of a crooked spindle, at one end of which a broad 
ma Or breastplate is attached by a swivel, so that it 
the. remain stationary while the crank is turned; at 
mame end is a socket, into which a drill can be fixed. 

a ben readth, n. A space equal to the breadth of 

; a palm. 
pete SÜ-car, m. A sort of tram or car, made to be pro- 
Ha Sd along a railroad by hand- power. 

Ran -enrt, u. A light cart adapted to be moved by 

HmRmt'eloth, n. Same as HANDKERCHIEF, q. v. 
Yu el'eraft, n. See HANDICRAFT. 


bimana. That which constitutes the hand, Han/del, GzoRoE Freperick, an illustrious German 
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musician, B. «t Halle, in Saxony, 1684. He had been 
originally intended by his father for the law; butearly 
evincing an unmistakable inclination for the “concord 
of sweet sounds,” a master was found for him, and his 
progress was so rapid, that at ten years of age he com- 
posed a set of sonnets. In 1703 he went to Hamburg, 
where he played a violin in the orchestra of the opera. 

He was soon its director, and composed his first opera, 

Almira, which was rapidly followed by Nero, Florinda, 

and Daphne. Mis violent temper involved him in a quar- 

rel with a brother-composer, which resulted in a duel; 
the sword of his adversary was stopped by a button or 
amusic score, He next visited Italy. In Florence he 
composed Rodrigo, 1709. His Agrippina, composed iu 
Venice, had a run of 30 nights. At Rome he produced 
his Il Trionfo del Tempo. At Naples he composed Acis 
and Galatea, and in 1710 returned to Germany, where 
he was appointed chapel-master to the Elector of Han- 
over, afterwards George I. He afterwards went to Eng- 
land, where he was patronized by Queen Anue and the 
nobility. He composed Rinaldo, Iustor Fido, Theseus, 
and in 1715, Amadis da Gaula, in which Nicolini and 

Valentini first sung in England. The opera was an ex- 

otic iu England, and a plant of slow growth. A Royal 

Academy of Music was formed, and after sume competi- 

tion was placed under H.’s management; but his over- 

bearing temper could not cope with musical jeulousies. 

An opposition house was started, and both soon failed, 

with a loss to H. of $50,000. He now commenced the 

composition of his oratorios. — Esther was produced in 

1733; it was followed by Deborah, Aleranders Feast, 

and Israel ín Egypt; and in 1740 appeared Z/ Allegro € 

A'enseroso, and Sed. These were produced in the Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, but with no profit. Even the 

Messiah, the most sublime of his compositions, was at 

first a failure. Tired of this titanic struggle, H. went 

to Dublin, where he remained nine months, and received 

a generous support. On his return to London he com- 

posed his Sumson, and produced his Messiah for the 

benefit of the Foundling Hospital. It was repeated 

annually for the same purpose, and from 1749 to 1777 

brought to that charity $51,500. 7. became blind, but 
he still composed, and played on the organ, being led to 
his seat, und forward to receive the plaudits of the audi- 
ence. D. 1759. 

Hand'euff, n. [A. S. handcopse —cops, a fetter.) A 
name given to one of n pair of manacles, consisting of 
iron rings, counected by a chain to the wrists, (Usually 
in the plural.) 

—v. d. To place handcuffs on; to manacle; to fetter. 

Hand'-director, ». ( Mus.) An instrument to aid in 
forming a good position of the hands and arms when 
performing on the pianoforte; a hand-guide.— Webster. 

Hand'-drilling Machine’, n. A small drilling- 
machine turned by manual labor. 

Hand'ed, a. Having the greatest power or dexterity 
in one of the hands; as, right-handed, left-handed. — 
With hands joined. 

Into their inmost bow'r handed they went.“ — Milton. 

Hand’er, n. One who hands or transmits; a conveyer 
in succession. 

vet grant they were the handers down." — Dryden. 

Hand fal, ».; pl. HaxpruLs. As much as the hand 
will grasp or contain; us, a handful of gold. — A small 
number or quantity; as, a handful of men. 

Hand’-gallop, n. (Ma»ege.) A slow and easy gallop, 
in which the hand presses the bridle to hinder increase 
of speed. — Johnson. 

Hand’-gear, n. ( Much.) In a locomotive-engine, the 
handles of the working-gear, placed conveniently to the 
foot-plate, so ns to be within reach of the engine-driver 
when he requires to use them for regulating the differ- 
ent parts of the engine. 

Hand’-glass, n. A small glazed flame placed over 
plants for their protection. 

Hand'-grenntde', „. ( Mil.) See GRENADE. 

Bene quen m. ( Mus.) Sve HAND-DIRECTOR. 

Hand'-hole, n. A small open space at the bottom of 
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Hand'-Intngunge, n. Same as CurRotoor, Q: t 

Handle, (^an'dl,) v.a. | A. S. handlian ; Ger. handeln.] 
To touch or feel with the hand; to use or hold with the 
hand.— To manage; to wield; to use; — hence, to per- 
form or manage with skill or dexterity. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper."— Shaka, 

—To treat; to use well or ill; as, the man got roughly 
handled — To discourse on; to treat; to discuss; to use 
by mention in writing or speaking. 

In an ument handled thus briefly, hi 
id. — Bp. Atterbury. Ay, eyerytbiig cannot, be 

—To deal with; to practise. 

They that handle the law know me not." — Jer. il. 8. 

—To practise on; to transact with; to conduct. 

** My lord, you shall see how I'll handle her."— Shaks. 

—To render easy and familiar by frequent touching; as, 
to handle à colt. 

—r. n. To use the hands; to execute by means of the 
hands; as, each man Aandled his rifle. 

—n. [A. 8. handel.] That part of a vessel, weapon, or in- 
strument, by which it is held in the hand; u haft; as, 
the hanule of n knife, the handle of a whip.— The in- 
strument of effecting a purpose; that of which use is 
made; a tool; a catspaw; a dupe. 

“They overturned him by the fatal handle of his own good- 
nature. — South. 

To give a handle. To furnish canse; to give occasion; 
as, his conduct gave a handle to censorious tongues. 

Han dlenble, a. That may be handled; suitable to 
handle. 

Hand’-lead, n. (Naut.) A small lead used in sounding. 

Hand'less, a. Wanting a hand or hands. 

Handling. „. A touching, or use by the hand; dis- 
cussional treatment; as, the subject requires gentle 
handling. 

(Painting.) Manner of touch; mode of using the 
brush. or pencil. 

Hand’-loom, n. See WEAVING. 

Hand’-made, a. See Hann. 

Hand maid. Hand'mniden, n. A female servant 
or attendant. “ Nature's hund-maid, Art.” —Dryden. 

Hand'-mill, „. A mill worked by haud. 

Hand’-organ, n. A kind of musical instrument; a 
small portable organ consisting of a barrel or cylinder, 
turned with a crank. 

Hand'plant, n. (Bof. See CHEMOSTEMON. 

Hand’-pump, n. (Mach. In a locomotive-engine, 
the pump placed by the side of the fire-box. to be worked 
by a hand-lever when the engine has to stand with 
steam up. 

Handrail, n. A rail for the hand, supported by bal- 
usters, &c., ns in staircases. 

Hand'.railing.». (ach.) In a locomotive-engine, 
the railing along the sides of the engine, to protect per 
sons passing to the front of the engine for any necessary 
purpose. 

Aland anti. n. (Naut.) A sail worked by the hand. 

Hand'-smw,n. A saw from 26 to 30 inches in length, 
with a handle at one end, — used for cutting wood. 

Hand'-screw,». A jack; un instrument for raising 
heavy timber. 

Hiand'sel, n. [A. S. hand-selen, a putting into an- 
other's possession ; hand-sylian, to deliver up—hand, and 
syllun, to deliver, give, bestow.] A gift, purchase, &c., 
delivered into another's hand ; the first sale: money for 
the first sale; an earnest; a New-Year's gift; the first 
act of using anything. (Used colloquially.) 

„The Apostles term it the handsel, or earnest, of that which is te 
come. Hooker. 

—v.a. To give, sell, or deliver, as into the hand of an- 
other ; to bestow any gift or make any purchase at a par- 
ticulur time or season; to give as an earnest, or earnest- 
penny; to use or do anything the first time. 

** On timorous deer he Aandsels his young paws."— Cowley. 


Hand'sel-Monday, n. The first Monday in the New 
Year, when handsels or presents are given. 

Handsome, (han'rim,) a. (Belg. handsaem, fit, made 
to the hand; D. hundzaam; A.S. hand and samer. 


a steam-boiler, for the purpose of permitting insertion 
of the hand when cleaning, &c. 
Hand-hole plate. The cover of the above. 

Hand’-hook, n. An instrument made by smiths to 
twist square iron. 

Han'dienp, n. (Sports) A weight- for: ago race for 
horses; also, a distance or time-allowance. 

Han'dienpper, n. (Sports.) One who adjusts the 
weights in a handicap, and settles the conditions upon 
which tbe horses run. 

Han'dieraft, n. (A. S. handcraft.) Work performed 
by the hand; handcraft; manual ocenpation. — One who 
is skilled in some mechanical urt. (u.) 

Mand icraftsman, n.; pl. HANDICRAFTSMEN. A man 
skilled or employed in some manual occupation; n mann- 
facturer: a mechanic; an artisan. 

Hand'ily, adv. With dexterity, expertness, or skill: 
adroitly: with ease or convenience; in a handy manner. 

Hand iness, n. Quality of being handy; ense of per- 
formance derived from practice; dexterity; adroitness. 

Hand ‘iwork, „. [Corruption of handwork.] Work of 
the hands; prodnct of manual labor; manufacture; 
work performed by power and wisdom. 

Hand kercher. Han'kercher, n. A handker- 
chief. (Antiqunted. but sometimes used as a vulgar 
collo winli«m) 

Hnnd'kerchief. n. Hand, and kerchief. See Ker- 
einer A piece of cloth, usually silk, linen, or cotton, 
carried abont the person for the purpose of wiping the 
face, hans, mouth, nose, &., as occasion. requires. — A 
neckerchief; a ueckcloth. (In this sense an erroneous 


Hamacraftsman, n. A handicraftsman; a mechanic. 
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Moderately beautiful ; well made; having symmetry o 
parts; comely; nice; good-looking; having a pleasing 
appearance or expression; As a handsome man, a hand- 
some person. — Graceful in manners; marked with pro- 
priety and ease; elegant; correct; appropriate; suita- 
ble; becoming: as, n handsome address, a handsome 
style. — Ample; liberal; generous; moderately large; 
as, a handsome fortune, a handsome profit, a handsome 
offer, &c. 

Hand'somely, adv. In a handsome manner; grace- 
fully; neatly; dexterously; with a degree of beauty, or 
due symmetry or proportion of parts; umply; gener- 
ously; liberally p as, to endow a school handsomely, a 
handsomely Wuilt ship, the men fought handsomely, &c. 

Hand'someness, n. Quality of being handsome; a 
moderate degree of beauty or elegance; gracefulness; 
ense and propriety in manner. 

Hand'spike, u. A wooden bar used with the hand as 
a lever, for moving heavy things, as in raising weights. 

(Naut.) A wooden lever employed on board a ship 
in working the windlass and capstan, one end being 
squared to fit the holes in the capstan-head, and in the 
barrel of the windlass. 

(Ordnance.) A stout ashen pole, 7 feet in length, used 
as a lever in the service of heavy guns. It is round at 
the handle, and sqnare toward the other end, the ex- 
tremity of which is bevelled. When the H. is used as a 
lever of the first kind, the bevelled side should be 
down: when nsed as a lever of the second kind, the 
bevelled side should be uppermost. 

Hand'-staff, n.; pl. Hanv-staves. A javelin. — Ezek. 
xxxix. 9. 
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Hand'-taut, a. (Nau) Tightened with the utmost 
power of the hand. 

Hiand'tree, n. (Botany.) Same as HAND-PLANT. See 
CHEIROSTEMON. 

Hand’-vice, n. A small vice which is held in the hand, 
used for small job-work, &c. 

Mand’-wheel, n. (Mach.) Any wheel regulated by 
hands in general ; the handle for adjusting valves, &c. 
Hand'-winged, (-wingd,) a. Having wings shaped 

like a hand, as bats. 
Hand'-wolf, n. A wolf tamed to domesticity. 
Hand'work, n. Same as HANDIWORK, t v. 
Hand'writing, n. The cast, style, or form of writing 
peculiar to each hand or person; chirography ; penman- 
ship. — Any writing performed by hand ; manuscript. 
Handy, a. (Swed., Goth., and D. handig ; O. Ger. han- 
dag.] Dexterous in the use of the hand ; adroit ; skilful; 
skilled to use the hands with ease in performance; in- 
genious; practising with expertness and readiness. 
Euch is handy in his way." — Dryden. 
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Hang’-choo-foo. See HANa-TcHEOU. 

Nang dog, n. A low aud degraded man. 

Hang'er, n. One who, or that which, bangs; as, the 
hanger of a kettle. — A short broudsword incurvated 
towards the point, and suspended to the side. — That by 
which a thing is suspended. 

Hang’er-on, n. One who besets another importunely 
in soliciting favors; a servile dependant; à toady; a 
parasite; a lickspittle. 

"Two he reckoned his friends, and all the rest hangers-on.” 
L' Estrange. 

Hang'ing, p.a. Foreboding death by the hulter. 

"Bir... you have a hanging look." — Shaks. 

—Requiring or meriting the punishment of death by the 
halter; as, it is a hanging matter. 

Hanging, n. The mode of capital punishment used 
in this country and in Eugland is that kind of death in 
which the body is wholly or partially suspended by the 
neck, the coustricting force being the weight of tlie 
body itself, while in strangulation it is due to some 
other cause. In both cases death commonly results 


—Ready to the hand; near; convenient; as, he hasevery- 
thing handy to his work. 

Han dy, in Michigan, a township of Livingston co.; 

op. about 931. 

an'dy, in Ohio, a post-office of Fulton co. 

Hand’y-book, n. A digest; a compendium; a vade- 
mecum; a manual, 

Han'dy-dan'dy, u. A play among children, in which 
something is passed from one hand to tlie other behind 
the back, and then a guess made in which hand it may 
be found. 

“ Handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief." — Shake. 

Hand’y-fight, n. Boxing; pugilistic strife. 

„Pollux loves handy-ftghts." — Ben Jonson. 

Hand'y-gripe, n. Grasp by the hand. 

PANE "PR, n. A stroke or blow given by the 
und. 

Hand'y work, n. Same as HANDIWORK, q. v. 

Hnn'erville, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Dane co. 

Hinnes'ville, in Maryland, a post-office of Kent co. 

Haney, in Wisconsin, a township of Crawford co.; pop. 
about 462. 

Ha'ney Valley, in Wisconsin, a P.O. of Crawford co. 

Ma'ney ville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Lycoming co. 

HMan’ford’s Landing, in New York, a post-office of 
Monroe co. 

Hang, v.a. (imp. and pp. HANGED or HUNG.) [A.S 
hangian; Ger. hängen; Dan. henge; Icel. hanga; O. 
Ger. hdhan; Goth. hahan, to crucify, to suspend; prob- 
ably from Sansk. sang, sag, to Mabere: To suspend from 
some elevated point or position; to place without solid 
support or foundation; — frequently before up or out; 
as, to hang one's hat up, to hang u picture, to hang up n 
sign, to hang out clothes to dry. “Hang out our banners 
on the outward walls." ( Shaks.) — To cause to depend; to 
impend, or to be pendulous; to fix in such a manner as 
to be movable; as, to hang a gate, to hang A clock-weight. 
—To put to death by suspending from the neck; as, to 
hang a murderer. — To append; to fix to. by hanging 
decorations, pictures, and the like; used in application 
to a wall, a tree, &c.; as, to hang a room with tapestry, 
to hang a Christinas-tree with toys. — To cause to hang ; 
to droop; to decline. 

“White lilies hang their heads and soon decay." — Dryden. 

To hang down, to let fall below the proper or natural 
situation; to decline; to bend down; us, to hang down 
the head. 

To hang fire. ( Mil.) To be slow in igniting the charge; 
as, the guu hangs fire. 

—»v. n. To be suspended; to depend; to dangle: to be pen- 
dulous; to float; to be supported by something raised 
above the ground, without support from below; as, a 
hanging garden. Over it a fair portcullis hung.” (Spen- 
ser.) — To be put to death by suspension from the neck; 
to be strangulated by the halter, 

The court forsakes him, and Sir Balaam hangs." — Pope. 
—To rest on something for support; to cling to; — with 
on or «pon. “ Hanging on Hotspur’s neck.” — Shaks. 
To be incommodiously connected; to be a weight; to 

drag; as, time hangs heavy on one's hands. 

—To be delayed: to linger. 

* The monarch o'er the syren hung, 
And beat the measure as she sung. — Scott. 

—To hover; to impend ; to present a threatening aspect; 
(generally preceding over ;) as, a storm hangs over us. — 
To lean; to incline; to have a downward tendeucy ; to 
present a steep declivity; as, hanging grounds. 

His neck obliquely oer his shoulders Aung.” — Pope. 

—To be uncertain; to have the attention arrested; to be 
held in a state of suspense. 

Th hang on or upon, (emphasizing the preposition.) to 
adhere; to hold fast or stick to. “Gloominess which is 
apt to hang upon the mind.” ( Addison.) — To hang to, 
to cling. — To hang by the eyelids, to hang by a very 
frail hold or tenure; to be left incomplete, or in an un- 
finished condition.— To hang on th» lips, or to hang on 
words, to be rapt or fascinated by eloquent speech. 
“ Wond'ring senates hung on all he spoke." ( Pipe.) — To 
hang together, to remain united with, or as a part of a 
whole. “In the common cause. . . we hung together.” 
(Dryden) ae possess consistency or cohesion. “ Your 

evice hangs very well together.” (Dryden.) — To get the 
hang of, to acquire the knack of; to master with facil- 
ity: as, fo get the hang of n business. 

Hang. n. [Ger] A steep declivity. — Arrangement; 


method; order; plan; as, the hang of a discussion. 
Hang’-bird, n. :Zoöl.) A name sometimes given to 
the BALTIMORE ORIOLE, q. v., from its pendent nest. 
Hang’-by, n. A hanger-on; & dependant; —used ina 
contemptuous sense. (R.) 


from asphyxia. If, however, the cord be loose, or 
applied to the upper part of the neck, a small quantity 
of air may still reach the lungs, and in such cases death 
will arise from apoplexy, the cerebral circulation being 
interrupted by the pressure. In many cases death is 
produced by a mixed condition of asphyxia and apoplexy. 
In the execution of criminals, it has often been observed 
that death does not always ensue within the same period 


of time; which is to be accounted for from the greater 
or less degree of constriction produced by the ligature. 
In sume rare cases, death has taken place with great 
rapidity, owing to a displacement of the dentiform pro- 
cess of the second cervical vertebra; by which the spinal 
marrow became suddenly compressed. This cause of 
death, however, is extremely rare, and is only likely to 
occur in very corpulent subjects, when a long fall is 
given to the rope, and when much violence is at the 
same time employed by the executioner. Sometimes 
violent convulsions are observed of the limbsand trunk ; 
but there is no reason to believe that the individual 
suffers pain then any more than in an epileptic fit. It 
has often been found impossible to restore animation 
after the body hus been suspended only a very few 
minutes. Sometimes here, as in drowning, a person may 
in the first instance recover, and subsequently die, in 
spite of the best medical treatment, from the depressing 
effects produced on the muscular and nervous system. 
In attempting to restore animation in such cases, artifi- 
cial respiration, cold affusion when the skin is warm, 
with the vapor of ammonia, and other stimuli, are 
recommended to be employed. "The application of elec- 
tricity, or electro-magnetisin, in the course of the spine 
is ulso sometimes attended with benefit. If there should 
be much cerebral congestion on recovery, venesection 
may be cautiously resorted to. From experiments, as 
well as from the evidence of persons wlio have been 
resuscitated, we learn that asphyxia comes on in the 
most insidious manner in death from hanging; and 
that the slightest constriction of the trachea will speed- 
ily produce insensibility. Such persons have been con- 
scious of a ringing in the ears, a flash of light before the 
eyes, then darxuess and stupor. In medical jurispru- 
dence it often becomes an impoitant question to deter- 
mine whether the individual was suspended before or 
after death, and which must often be determined by the 
cireumstances of each case, as there is no distinctive 
sign by which the hanging of a living body can be deter- 
mined, or which may not be simulated in the dead sub- 
ject. Itis also often important to determine whether 
the individual hanged himself or was hanged by others; 
and there, too. au opiuion can only be arrived at from a 
consideration of the circumstances. In such cases, how- 
ever, the presumption is in favor of suicide, as hanging 
is a difficult inode of perpetrating murder, unless the 
strength of the parties be greatly disproportionate, or 
the assailants numerous. Hanging is ulso sometimes 
the result of accident. — See PUNISHMENT (CAPITAL). 
Hang'ing-buttress, n. (Arc) A buttress not 
standing solid on a foundation, but supported by a corbel. 
Ogilvie. 
Hanging Gardens, n. pl. (Antiq.) A series of 
magnificent gardens laid out on elevated terraces at 
Babylon, and supposed to have been constructed by 
Queen Semiramis. According to Diodorus and Strabo, 
the form of these gardens was square, each side being 
about 400 feet in length; so that the area of the base 
was nearly four acres. In Dr. Falconer’s Historical 
View of the Gardens of Antiquity, quoted in Loudon's 
Encyclopwetia of Gardening, it is stated that “ they were 
made to rise with terraces constructed in a curious man- 
ner, above one another, in the form of steps, and were 
supported by stone pillars to the height of more than 
300 feet, gradually diminishing upwards till the area of 
the superior surface, which was flat, was reduced con- 
siderably below that of the base. "This building was 
constructed by vast stone beams placed on pillars of 
stone (arches not beiug then invented). which were 
again covered with reeds, and cemented with bitumen, 
over which was placed a double row of bricks united with 
cement. These bricks were covered with plates of lead, 
which effectually prevented the moisture from penetrat- 
ing downwards, Above all was laid a coat of earth, of 
depth sufficient for plants to grow in; and the trees 
planted there were of various kinds, and were ranged 
in rows on the side of the ascent, as well as on the top, 
80 that at a distance it appeared as an immense pyramid 
covered with wood. The situation of this extraordinary 
effort of human skill aided by wealth was nearly adjoin- 
ing to, or upon the river Euphrates, from which water 
was supplied by machinery for the fountains aud reser- 
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voirs employed for cooling the afr and watering the 
garden." The different terraces and groves also con- 
tained foüntains, parterres, seats, and banqueting-rooms, 
and combined the minute beauties of flowers and foliage 
(only to be rightly estimated in those desert plains) with 
recesses of shade and extensive prospects. The existence 
of these hanging gardens has been doubted by some 
authorities; but it is said that their locality can be 
traced, and their ruins discovered, among the numerous 
mounds of sand which mark the position of ancient 
ylon. 

Hang'ing Grove, in Indiana, a township of Jasper 
co.; pop. ubt. 500. 

Hang'ing-holder, n. One who holds up hangings. 

Beau. and Mt. 

Hang’ing Rock, in Ohio, a post-village of Lawreuce 

co., on the Ohio River, abt. 110 m. 8. by E. of Columbus; 
ind hook, - 

nng'ing ck, in W. Virginia, a village of H: 
shire co., abt. 28 m. W. of Winchester. ser 

Hang'ings, * a Lining for the walls of rooms, or 
urras, tapestry, &c.; as, paper-hangings. 

Hang ing:side, n. ( Mining.) The side of an inclined 
vein which points over. 

Hang'ing-sleeves, u. pl. Loose strips of the same 
stuff as the dress or gown is made of, depending behind 
from the shoulders. 
„Shakes in hanging-sleeves the little box and dice. — Dryden. 


Hang’man, n.; pl. HANGMEN. One who hangs an- 
other; specifically, a public executioner ; — sometimes, 
also, used ns a term of reproach in reference to low, dis- 
reputable persons. 

“The fear o' hell's a hangman's whi 
To haud the wretch in order.” — Burns. 

Hang'manship, n. Office or character of a hang- 
man. (R.) 

*'I abominate and detest hangmanship." — W. S. Landor, 


Hang’nail, n. A small filament of skin hanging from 
the root of a finger-nail. 

Hang'-nest, n. A nest suspended from a bough or 
branch. — A hang-bird. 

Han’go-Udde, (Hango Head.) a promontory of Russia, 
at the extreme 8. of Finland, on the Gulf of Finland; 
Lat. 59° 46’ N., Lon. 22° 56’ E. Here the Czar, Peter 


the Great, in 1714, gained his first naval victory over 
the Swedes. 

Hang-Tcheou, or HaANG-cHo0o-roo, one of the largest 
and richest cities of China, cap. of prov. Tché-kiang ; 
on the Tsien-tang-kiang, 20 m. from its mouth in the 

Lat. 30° 20’ 20” 

NT. 


Eastern Sea, and 140 m. S.E. of Nankin 
N., Lon. 119? 48’ E, 
The city is sur- 
rounded with high 
and thick walls, said 
to be 10 m. in cir- 
cuit. The Grand Ca- 
nal hus its terminus 
here in a large com- 
modious basin. This 
city has, in conse- 
quence, a river-com- 
munication with 
Pekin, and a vast 
commandofinternal 
navigation, which it 
has turned to good 
account. H. is cele- 
brated for its silk 
mannfuctures, and 
its embroidery ex- 
cels that of any part 
of China. No cityin 
China, unless it be 
that of Soo-chow- 
foo, possesses wealth 
to compare with 
that of this remark- 
able place, which, 
moreover, is the 
most literary and 
most religious city 
of the empire. Col- 
leges and temples, 
literati and priests, 
abound and flourish in Hang-choo-foo. One cause of 
the celebrity of the city is found in the beauty of its 
environs. The tower of the Thundering Winds(Fig. 1237), 
although in ruins, is still an imposing edifice, and per- 
haps, after the Great Wall, the only remains of ancient 
Chinese architecture extant; while monumental gate- 
ways, light airy bridges, and temples of the: size of vil- 
lages, render the natural beauties of the city highly 
picturesque. One of the temples possesses 500 images 
of the Io-han (Buddhist saints), of the size of life, richly 
covered with gold. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the valleys opening into the lake, richly adorned as they 
are with trees, chiefly the camphor and tallow trees, and 
the arbor vite.  H.-T. was formerly the capital of the 
empire. Pop. estimated at 800.000. 

Hank, n. [Dan. hank, a handle, a hook. a tack, a 
clasp; Swed. hank, a band; Ger. henkel, a handle, a 
hook, an eye; allied to bang.) The name given to two 
or more skeins of yarn, silk, or cotton, when tied to- 
gether. When single they are called skei»s. — In some 
parts of England, a latch; n hasp ; a holdfast. 

—pl. (Naut.) Rings of ash or iron, by which fore-and- 
aft sails are confined to the stays on which they are 
severally suspended, and upon which stays the hanks 
slide, while the sail is in process of being set or hauled 
down. 


Fig. VXsi. 
TOWER OF THE THUNDERING WINDS, 
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Han’sa i bal, the great Carthaginian general, was B. B C, 
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(Prov. Eng.) 
Hank’er, v. n. [D. hunkeren; allied to hank and 


hang.) To desire eagerly and longingly to get hold of | Hian'nibal ville, in New Fork, a village of Oswego co., 


or possession of something; to long for with à keen,| 
restless appetite; to have a vehement desire for some- 
thing, accompanied with uneasiness; generally before | 
for or after ; us, to hanker after liberty, to hanker for 
a woman, &c. — To form a knot or group; to congre- 
ate; to cluster; as, to hanker about a doorway. 
Han E«'eringly, adv. Ina hankering manner, 
Han’-Kiang, a river of China, rising in the 8.W. of 
the province of Then-se-si, and after à course of 720 m. 
falling into the Yang-tse-kiung, below Hau-yang.— A 
river Of the Corea, in E. Asia, which after a S. E. course 
of 150 m. falls into the Straits of Corea, 

Han Kle, v.a. (See Hanx.] To twist, entwine, or en- 
tangle- (Used in some parts of England.) 

Hass ‘Ley, a town of Staffordshire, Eng., 16 m. N. of 
Sta ffo: 
ware. Pop. 16,573. 

Han Iin Station, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Washington co, 

Han zu, in /linois a township of Henry co.; pop. 
about 600. 

Haga‘s2ah’s Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Neuse 
River im Johnson co. 

Haza’sanhstown, or HaxNansnona, in Pennsylvania, 
a village of Butler co., abt. 10 m. S E. of Butler. 

Hamas Creek, in Indiana, euters the Whitewater 
River im Union Co. 

Han’megan, in /ndiana, a post-office of Rush co. 

Has sa @ an, in Missouri, a village of Atchison co. 


217. Ee was son of Hamilcar Barca, aud when nino 
years Of ago swore, by his father’s command, eternal 
enmity to the Romans, as the condition of accompany- 
ing hira te Spain. He learned the art of war under his 
father there, and was present at the battle in which he 
fell. 2EXannibal was then 15, and after serving six years 
under E&casdrubal, who was assassinated h. c. 221, he be- 
came Corn mander-in-chief of the Carthaginian army. 
To coma plete the conquest of all Spain south of the Ebro, 
he besi eged thecity of Saguutum, and after an heroic de- 
fence of eight months, took it. The city being in alli- 
ance with Rome, its fall was the occasion of the great 
war be t ween Rome and Carthage known as the “cond 
Punic War. II. at once prepared for the invasion of 
Italy, and in the spring of B. c. 218 he set out on his 
arduous march from the Ebro, through hostile and un- 
known Countries, across great rivers and mountain- 
chains, to the Po. His army, composed of Africans and 
Spaniards, was greatly reduced in numbers by the with- 
drawal of a large body, and by losses on the march; but 
he crossed the Pyrenees, forced the passage of the Rhone 
before Sci pio arrived to oppose it, and in October made 
the passa pe of the Alps in 15 days. The terrible hard- 
ships of this enterprise cost him a very large number 
of his troops, both foot and horse, and elephants. The 
first engagement took place near the Ticinus, and re- 
sulted’ in the defeat of the Romans. The battle of the 
Trebia was fought toward the end of December, and 
the Romans were again defeated. H. was joined by the 
Gaulish tribes, and took up his winter-quarters among 
them. Xin the spring of 217 he defeated the consul 
Flaminius on the shores of Lake Thrasimenus, and de- 
stroyed the Roman army. So fierce was the struggle 
that a shock of earthquake passed unfelt by the armies 
engaged. I advanced south ward, and passed the Apen- 
nines isto Apulia, harassed however by the new policy 
of the cautious Fabius, who avoided fighting. In the 
spring of 216 H. won the great victory of Caunie, and 
agni Gestroyed the Roman army. After this victory | 
almost all South Italy declared for him, and he went 
into win ter-quarters at Capua. From that time the war 
chan fee ita character, and it is not possible here to give| 
even z& summary of its progress. The conquest and loss 
12 Ta rentum, the loss of Capua, the defeat and death of 
left pen at the battle of the Metaurus in 207, still 
Z. strong enough to hold his ground in the south- 

the ©X tremity of Italy for four years longer; but in 203 
bep one of war was changed to Africa, and in the fol- 
Jame year Scipio finally defeated H. at the battle of 
dia a and peace was concluded. The great Carthaginian 
Nan lose hope, but applied himself to political and 
e. Mul reforms, and preparation for fresh war, His 
the — however, accused him at Rome, aud he fled to 
terin urt of Antiochns, king of Syria, who was just en- 
war = ona war with the Romans, After three years, the 
E ading with the defeat of Antiochus, H., to avoid 

of 4i. i ven up to Rome, took refuge with Prusias, king 
rer thynia, s.c 190. And finally, when his sur- 
b r Ws demanded in 183, he 
Y Poison 
Beates ; 
loci à 1 y 


in nating manners, marvellous sagacity, caution 
of Hlsnving, and rapidity in action, made him the idol 

troops; and his power over them, composed 
they were of men of «o many nations, was such 
“tring the 16 years of the war there was never a 


that a 
miti; 


culti iN in his camp. He was a man too of considerable | 


p tion, and shone as a statesman almost us much 
Haaa aa fom : 
Missin à bal, in Missouri. a city of Marion co., on the 
consid. Ppi River, abt. 153 m. above St. Louis. It has 
pul Stable commerce, and is increasing rapidly in 
rs “tion and importance. Manuf. Tobacco, hemp, 


A . 
— un bal, in New York, a post township of Oswego 


Hank. v. a. To form into hanks, — To hasp; to fasten.' Han’nibal, in Ohio, a post-office of Monroe co. 
Han'nibal Centre, in New York, u post-village of 


Han' no. There were several eminent Carthaginians 
of this name, — One of the most celebrated is the muri-|—A post-office of New London co. 
Hanover, in Illinois, a village of Clinton co., on Shoal 


„ and 15016 N. N. W. of London.  Manf. Pottery-| Hanno. in Jilinois, a township of Lee co. 
Hanover, a province of Prussia, and previous to 1867 


Kut. 28 m. N.W. of Syracuse. 


HANO 


Oswego co., abt. 30 m. N. W. of Syracuse. 


abt. 60 m. N.E. of Rochester. 


time discoverer who made a voyage on the western | 
coast of Africa, of which he has left a description, called 


the Periplus of Hanno. The purpose of this voyage wus -A township of Cook co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 
to make discoveries for the benefit of commerce, and to|—A post-village and township of Jo Da 


settle colonies, of which he established several. — Two 
inian generals, of the name of H., commanded 


the persistent opponent of the party which maintained 


the war with Rome, — Another H. was one of tlie com-|—A township of Lake co.; pop. abt. 950. 
manders under Hannibal in Italy, and was successful | —A village of Ohio co., on Laughery's Creek, abt. 4 m. 8. 


on several occasions, 


a kingdom of N.W. Germany, is situate between Lat. 


51% 18“ and 639 52“ N., and Lon. 6° 43’ and 11° 45’ E., Han/over, in Kansas, a post-office of Washington co. 
bounded N. by the German Ocean and the Elbe, E. by Han/over, in Maine, a post-township of Oxtord co.; 


Prussian Saxony and Brunswick, 8. by Hesse-Cassel 


and Westphalia, and W. by Holland, Its bouudary- Hanover, in Maryland, a post-office of Howard co. 
line is very irregular; length, from the mouth of the| Han/over, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Ply- 


divided 


Elbe S., 172; breadth, E. and W., 180 m. H.i 
into seven landdrosteien, or administrative div 
perintended by a landdrost, or high-bailiff.. The 5th of 


these divisions, however, the mining-district of the Harz, | Han/over, in Minnesota, a village of Mille Lacs co., 


is governed by a berghauptmann, or captain of the 


mountain. Area, 14,846 sq. m. Gen. Desc. The surface | Hanover, in Missow i, post-office of Jefferson co. 
Hanover, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 


of tlie prov. is generally an inclined plain, elevated in 
few places more than 200 feet above sea-level. In the 
S. part of the prov. are the Harz Mountains, the highest 
summit of which, the Brocken, is 3.740 feet high. This 
Mountain muss forms the watershed between the Elbe 
and Weser, 
the lowlands on the sea-coast, which, being below sea- 


level, are diked, form the most productive part ofthesoil.| -A post-township of Morris co., on the Passaic River, abt. 


Rivers. Elbe, Weser, Ems, and their afllucnts. Several 
lakes are found, as the Diimmer-Sce, Seeburger-See, 
Sorl, generally good, though intermixed in many places 
with marl and sandy deposits. Agric., dc. Barley and vats 
are largely cultivated and exported; rye and wheat too 


nre grown — the latter in insufficient quantities for home -A township of Butler co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 
|—A township of Columbiana co.; pop. abt. 3,300. 


demand. Potatoes, turnips, hemp, tobacco, hops, and 
varions grasses are also extensively cultivated. Horses 
are bred on an important scale, large numbers being an- 
nually sold to the French and Italian governments for 
cavalry service. Cattle and sheep-rearing is also exten-| 
i rarried on. Min. Coal, salt, and iron are found in 
lerable quantities, and in the Harz district active- 
ly mined. Manuf. Linens, yarn, thread, osnaburgs, 
hempen fabrics, machinery, chemicals, aud india-rubber 
and gutta-percha wares. Chief towns. Hanover (the 
cap.), Emden, Göttingen, Osnabrück. Hildesheim, Lune- 
burg, Stade, &c Pop. (1880) 2,117,629. Hist. The late 
kingdom of H. was formed out of the duchies formerly 
possessed by several families of the junior branch of the 
house of Brunswick. Henry “the Proud," third duke 
of Bavaria, married Gertrude, the ruling princess of 
Brunswick; their son, well known in the Crusades as 
Henry “the Lion," was the first Guelph duke of Bruns- 
wick. Hemarricda daughter of Henry II., king of Eng- 
land; and from this marriage both the houses of Brunus- 
wick and Luneburg are descended. The Reformation 
numbered the princes of the house of Brunswick among 
its most zealous supporters, Ernest of Zell, the reign- 
ing duke, was one of the most eloquent defenders of 
Luther at the Dict of Worms, His grandson, Ernest 
Augustus, married Sophia, a grand-daughter of James I. 
of England, and on this marriage was founded the claim 
of the elder brinch of the house of Brunswick to the 
crown of England, acknowledged by the English parlia- 
ment in 1701. George Louis was the issue of this mar- 
riage, and became king of England, under the name of 
George I., in 1714; from which time till 1837, year of 
the death of William 1V., England and Hanover were 
under the rule of the same sovereign. The Salic law iu 
1837 conferred the Hanoverian crown on Ernest, duke of 
Cumberland, 5th, and eldest surviving son of George HI. 
In 1804, Prussia took possession of H., but ceded it in 
the same year to the French, by whom it was constituted 
a part of the kingdom of Westphalia established in 1808. 
At the peace of 1813, the king of Great Britain reclaimed 
his German dominions, which were mach enlarged by the 
stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, and formed into a 
kingdom. In June, 1866, on the outbreak of the war with 
Austria, the kingdom of H. was occupied by Prussian 
troops, and in Sept. following was formally united with 

George V. 
province, 


on the Leine, an arm of the Weser, 84 m. S. of Ham- 
burg. 62 S.E. of Bremen, aud 35 W. of Brunswick. It 
is built in an extensive sandy plain, and is divided by 
the river into an old and new town, each of which is 
governed by a separate magistrate. The former is nar- 
row, ill-built, and dirty; the new town is, on the con- 
trary, open. cleanly, and adorned with handsome streets 
und buildings. Of the latter the chief are the royal 
palace, the viceroy's. palace, the House of Assembly of 
the States, the mint, arsenal, royal stables, and town- 
hall. L. contains n goodly number of religious, benev- 


Han ‘over, in Connecticut, a village of New Haven co., 


, successively, during the Punic war. Another —A village of Woodford co. 
nent both as general and statesman, and was | Han/over, in Jidiana, a post-township of Jefferson 


—A township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Hanover, in Jowa, a township of Allamakee co.; pop. 


ons, su- Hanover, in Michigan, a post-township of Jackson 


Several large moors dot the country, while Hanover, in New Jersey, in Burlington co. See New 


Hanover, in New York, a township of Chautauqua 
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distant from the city is Herrenhausen, once the favorite 
residence of kings George I. and II. of England. Jp. 
(1880) 122,860, 


on the Quinepiac River, about 15 m, N. by E. of New 
Haven. 


Creek, abt. 45 m. E. of St. Louis. 


ess co., on Apple 
River, about 16 m. S.S.E. of Galena; pop. of township 
abt. 1,600. 


co.; pop. abt. 1,200, 


W. of Aurora. 


459. 


pop. abt. 350. 


month co., abt. 20 m. S. S. E. of Boston; pop. abt. 2,000. 


co.; pop. abt. 1.400. 


nbt. 40 ni. N. of Princeton. 


ship of Gratton co., ubout 55 m. N.W. of Concord. It is 
the seat of Dartmouth College, at which some of our 
Most eminent statesmen were educated. Pup, of town- 
ship abt. 2,000. 


Hanover. 


5 m. N. of Morristown; pop. abt. 5,500. 


co. ; pop. abt, 8.000. 
Hanover, in Ohio, a township of Ashland co.; pop. 
abt, 2,600. 


A village of Harrison co., abt. 75 m. N. by E. of Marietta. 
—A post-village and township of Licking co., abt. 8 m. E. 
of Newark ; pop. of township abt. 2,000. 

Hian'over, iu Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver co.; 

pop. abt. 2,100. 

—A former township of Dauphin co., now divided into East 

and West HANOVER, q. v. 

A township of Lehigh co.; pop. abt. 5,000. 

—A township of Luzerne co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

A township of Northampton co.; pop. abt. 650. 

—A township of Washington co.; pop. ubt. 2,600. 

A post-borough of York co., about 18 m. S. W. of York; 

abt. 2,000. 

an’over, in Virginia, an E. central co.; area, about 

400 sq. m. Rivers. N. and S. Anna rivers, which unite 

in this co. to form the Pamunkey. Surface, hilly ; soil, 

in general fertile. Cap. Hanover Court-House. Pop. 

1880) 18,588. 

an/over, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Rock co., 

abt. 7 m. S. W. of Jonesville. 

Han'over Centre, in New Hampshire, a post-office 

of Grafton co. 

Han'over Court-House, in Virginia, a post-vil- 
lage and cap. of Hanover co., 1 m. from the Pamunkey 
River, and 20 N. of Richmond. Henry Clay was born 
here. A brisk action occurred at this place, May 28, 
1862, between a Confederate force, and a brigade of Na- 
tionals under Gen. Porter, in which the former were 
defeated, with a loss of 200 men killed and 730 prisoners. 

Hanove'rian, a. (Geog.) Of, relating, or pertaining 
to Hanover. 

—n. (Grog.) A native, or naturalized citizen of Hanover. 

Han'over Island, an island in the Pacific Ocean, off 
the W. coast of Patagonia, Lat. 519 S., Lon. 74? 30 W. 

Han'over Junction, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of York co. 

Han'overton, or Han’over, in Ohio, a t-village of 
Columbians cu, abt. 10 m. W. of New Lisbon; pop. abt. 
900. 

Han'over Town, in Virginia, a village of Hanover 
co., on the Pamunkey River, abt. 15 m. N.N.E. of Rich- 
mond. 

Han/‘overville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Northampton co. 

Man’sard,n. A merchant, trader, or burgher of a 
Hanse town. 

(Eng. Pol.) The name given to the official report of 
proceedings in the British Houses of Parliament; (se 
called from the name of the publisher.) 

Han'se, Han’sa, or Hanseat'ic League, n. 
(Hist.) A celebrated. commercial confederacy formed 
among certain commercial cities of North Germany, in 
the 13th century, and took its name from the old Ger- 
man word hansa, signifying an association or confed- 
eracy for mutual aid. As the commercial cities of the 
North begau to increase-in wealth and importance, they 
came to be harassed by the attacks of pirates and rob- 
bers, and various tolls were imposed which interfered 


olent, and scholastic establishments, besides literary 
and scientific institutions, libraries, lyeenms, Kc. The 
commercial organizations include an exchange, a cham- 
ber of commerce, and à berg-handling, or market for 
mining produce. Manuf. Unimportant.— About 1 mile 
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seriously with trade, These circumstances at length 
gave rise, in 1239, to an agreement between Hamburg, 
Ditmarseh, and Hadeln, and in 1241 a contederacy was 
| formed between Hamburg and Lübeck, in which they 
| mutually agreed to protect each other agaiust all 
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violence. This confederacy was joined by Brunswick in Hanseat ie, a. (Geog.) 


1247. In a short time the number of the members had 


HAPS 


Relating or pertaining to the 
Hanse towns, or to their league, — See HANSE. 


so much increased, that in 1260 a diet was held at Hansel, n. and v. See HANDSEL. 


Lübeck, the chief city of the league. 
of the confederacy now took place there every three 
years, about Whitsuntide, and the gen ral archives of 
the league were kept there. The confederacy was at 
its highest degree of power and splendor during the 
14th and 15th centuries, and comprised at one time no 
fewer than 85 cities. These were distributed into four 
classes or circles. Lübeck was at the head of the first 
circle, and had under it Hamburg. Brewen, Rostock, 
Wismar, &c. Cologne was at the head of the second cir- 
cle, with 29 towns under it. 
of the (Aird circle, which comprised 13.  Dantzic was at 
the head of the fourth circle, having under it 8 towns in 
its vicinity, besides several others that were muore re- 
mote. The supreme authority of the league was vested 
in the deputies of the different towns assembled in con- 
gress. In it they discussed all theír measures; it de- 
cided upon the sum that each city sliould coutribute to 
the common fund, and upon the questions that arose 
between the confederacy and other powers, as well as 
those that frequently arose between the different mem- 
bers of the confederacy. Any one might be chosen a 
deputy, and, besides merchants, the congress comprised 
clergymen, lawyers, artists, &c. When the deliberations 
were concluded, the decrees were formally cominuni- 
cated to the magistrates of the cities at the head of cach 
circle, by whom they were subsequently communicated 


Brunswick was af the head | Hun't, (iu the U. States Adit; 


to those below them; and the most rigorous measures 
were adopted for carrying them into effect. One of the 
- burgomasters of Lübeck presided at the meeting of con- 
ress, and during the recess the mayistrates of the city 
Bad the sole, or at least the principal, direction of the 
affairs of the league. Sometimes congresses were held 
at other places besides Lübeck, as Hamburg, Cologne, 
&c., and extraordinary congresses were also occasionally 
held. As the power of the confederated cities increased. 
they became more ambitious; they endeavored to ac- 
quire the monopoly of the trade of the North, and to 
obstruct and hinder the navigation of foreign vessels in 
the Baltic They succeeded in obtaining, partly iu re- 
turn for loaus of money, and partly by force, various 
privileges and immunities from the northern sovereigns, 
which secured to them almost the whole foreign com- 
merce of Scandinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland. Rus- 
sia, &c. They now declared their object to be to protect 
themselves and their commerce frum pillage, to guard 
and extend the foreign commerce of the allied cities, 
and as far as practicable to monopolize it; to manage 
the administration of justice within the limits of the 
confederacy; to prevent injustice by public assemblies, 
diets, and courts of arbitration; and to maintain the 
rights and immunities received from princes, and, 1f 
possible, to increase and extend them. The league 
exercised a judicial power, and inflicted the greater and 


Regular meetings Hans ford. in W. Virginiu, a village of Kanawha co., 


on the Kanawha River, abt. 18 m, S. E. of Charleston. 

Han'som, Han'som-cab, n. (From the naue of 
the inventor.] See Cau. 

Hans On. in Massachusetis, a post-township of Ply- 
mouth co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Han ‘son, iu Wisconsin, a township of Grant co. 

Han'sonville, in California, a miniug village of 
Yuba co, abt, 2t m. N. N. E. of Marysville. 

Han'sonville, in Virginia, a b. O. of Russell co. 

iu England Adn't.) A 
vulgar contraction of have not, or has not; us, I hant, 
(i. e., Z have not.) 

“You han t that simper about the mouth for nothing." Addison. 

Kants, a contracted method of writing HAMPSHIRE, 
Englund, q. v. 

Hants, a central co. of Nova Scotia; area, abt. 1,000 
sq. m. Rivers. Shubenacadie River, and some smaller 
streams. Surface, diversified; soil, in some places fertile. 
Min. Coal and gypsum, Cup. Windsor. Pop. ubt. 21,300. 

Hap, x. [W. Aap, luck, chance, fortune; hapian, to 
happen, to have luck or chance. See Happen.) That 
which happens; chance ; accident; luck ; casual event; 
that which comes suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been. — Fairfaz. 

Hap, u. In Scotland, a wrapper; a plaid cloak. 

Hap, v.n. To happen ; to befall; to occur by chance. 

Hap-haz'ard, n. (Sce Hazard.) Chance; accident, 

| We live at Aap hazard, and without any insight into causes 
and effects.’ — L' Estrange. 

Hap'less, a. Luckless; unfortunate; unlucky; un- 
happy; as, a hapless maid. 

* The pangs of guilty power and hapless love." — Dr. Johnson. 

Hap'lessly, a. In u hapless manner. 

Hap'ly, adv. By hap or chance; perhaps; possibly ; 
it may be; by accident; casually; peradventure. 

` Haply slumbering ou the Norway foam.” — Milton. 

Happed, (upt a. [From hip, a plaid or wrapper.] 
Wrapped; cloaked; covered, as with a plaid; as, 
“happed with flowers." (/ugg.) —(Used in Scotland.) 

Happen, (pn.) v.n. |W. hapiaw, to happen.] To 
come by chance; to come abruptly: to come without 
one's previous expectation; to fall out; to befall; 
as, when do you expect it will Aappen 7 — To come to 
pass ; to occur; to take place ; as, the accident happened 
yesterday. 

To happen on. to light on; to come across; to meet 
with, as. lo happen on a stroke of goud-fortune, 

Hap'pily, ade. [From Auppy.] In a happy manner; 
fortunately; successfully; luckily; prosperously.— In 
a state of happiness and felicity; as, they are living 
happily together. —Gracefully; dexterously ; with ease 
or address; as, he acted his part happily. 


lesser ban; any place which incurred these punishmeuts | Hap'piness, n. [Ivel. heppni, happiness.) State or con- 


being said to be verhansed. At length there was no 
mart in Europe that was not gradually drawn within 
the circle of its influence; and by the greatness of its 
wealth, and the might of its arms, it became the mistress 
of crowns, lands, and seas. It conquered Eric and 
Hakon, kings of Norway.and Waldemar IIT. of Denmark. 
It deposed a king of Sweden, and gave his crown to Al- 
bert, duke of Mecklenburg. In 1428 it equipped a fleet 
of 218 ships, with 12,000 soldiers, against Eric of Den- 
mark. In the country under its immediate influence, it 
constructed canals, and introdnced a unitorm system of 
weights and measures, In order to facilitate and extend 
their commercial transactions, the league established 
various factories in foreign countries, at London in 
1250, at Bruges in 1252, at Novgorod in 1272, and at 
Bergen in 1278. In London their factory was of con 
siderable size and importance. They enjoyed various 
privileges and immunities; they were p nitted to 
overn themselves by their own laws and regulations; 

ud the custody of one of the gates of the city (Bishops- 
gate) committed to their care ; and the duties on various 
kinds of imported commodities were considerably re- 
duced in their favor. In the Netherlands, and in Nor- 
way and Russia, they enjoyed the like important privi- 
leges ‘The foreign factories were subjected to an almost 
monastic strictness of discipline, which even required 
the celibacy of the factors, clerks, &c. After the middle 
of the 15th century, the power of the league began to 
decline, not owing to any misconduct on the part of its 
leaders, but to the progress of that improvement which 
it had done so much to promote. Thecivilization, which 
had been at first chiefly confined to these cities, gradu- 
ally spread from them, as from so many centres, over 
the coutiguous country. The people began to be sensi- 
bie of the advantages to be derived from commerce and 
navigation, and their princes also saw it to he for their 
advantage to encourage such enterprises; while at the 
same time the roads, or seas, were no ionger insecure, In 
addition to these circumstances, the interests of the dif- 
ferent cities which composed the league were becoming 
daily more and more opposed to each other; and the 
discovery of America led to a total revolution in the 
state of trade. The last diet of the confederation was 
held at Lübeck in 1630, when the union was dissolved. 
Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen subsequently formed 
an association among themselves, and remained free re- 

ublics till 1810, when they were incorporated into the 
French empire. In 1813 they again became free, and, in 
coujunction with Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,were recognized 
as the Free Hanseatic (ities. In 1806, Frankfort-on the- 
Main fell under the dominion of Prussia, and in 1851 


were forced into the Zollverein of the German Empire, 
along with Bremen, Hamburg, and Lübeck, 


dition of being happy; the agreeable sensations which 
spring from the enjoyment of good; that state of a be- 
ing in which his desires are gratified; bliss; felicity ; 
enjoyment of pleasure, &c.; mental satisfaction.—Good 
luck; good fortune; prosperity. 
A happiness that makes the heart afraid. '— Hoed. 
—Fortuitous elegance: artless or unstudied grace, 
“Certain graces and Aappinesses peculiar to every language." 
Denham. 
Hap'py, a. [Icel. happ, good luck, unlooked-for for- 
tune, Aeppinn, fortunate; W. hapus, happy ]. Having 
good hap; lucky; fortunate; successful; as, a Auppy 
thought, a happy experiment. 
ve happy mixtures of more happy days." — Byron. 
—Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sensations from the 
possession of good ; enjoying pleasure from the gratiti- 
cation of the feelings, senses, or appetites; deriving ease, 
peace, comfort, or satislaction; contented in mind. 
* Happy the inan, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to day his own.’ — Dryden 
—That supplies satisfaction or pleasure, or furnishes en- 
joyment ; as, everything is in happy train. 
~ Must I leave thee, native soil, these huppy walks and shades." 
on. 
—Prosperous; having secure possession of good; in cir- 
cumstances of solid felicity or content 
—Dexterous; ready; skilful; able; having capacity or 
address. 
“One gentleman 18 happy at a reply. another excels in a re- 
jolader." — Swift. 

—Propitious: significant of good; favorable; promising; 
as, à happy omen. 
Hap'py Camp, 

Norte co,, ou the K 
Orleans Bar. 
Hap'py Camp, 
of Alturas co., on 
Bar. 
Haps’burg, or Habs burg. [Contracted from 
Habichtsburg, Wawk’s Castle.) (Hist.) The name of 
the reigning imperial family of Austria, derived from 
the castle of Hapsburg, or Habichtsburg, on the Wüpel- 
berg, on the right bank of the Aar, in the present Swiss 
canton of Aargau. The castle was built in the lith 
century, by Werner, bishop of Strasburg, grandson of 


in California, a post-village of Del 
lamath River, about 40 miles above 


in Maho Territory, a mining village 
Feather River, abt. 3 m. from Rocky 


Guntran “the Rich,” count of Alsace and Breisgau, and | 
who is said to have been a descendant of Ethico L, duke 


of Alemannia and Alsace. The proprietors of Hapsburg 
became, at a later period, counts of Hipshurg: and, 


gradually extending their dominions, subsequently as. | 


l In 1273, Rodolph, of this 
house, became emperor of Germany, and the fouuder 
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sumed the title of /andgrave. 


HARB 


of the reigning house of Austria. The subsequent his. 
tory of this house forms part of the history of Germany 
uud Austria. 

H 1ebut, (hak/hul,) n. (Mil.) When the hand-gun 
and arquebus were first introduced, the butt or stock 
was perfectly straight, and in the form of a stick or 
broom-handle, which prevented the soldier who was 
using it from taking a proper aim by directing his eye 
along the barrel. Io Obvinte this inconvenience and im- 
perfection in the weapon, the Germans fitted the barrel 
to u hooked butt, — whence the name, — by which means 
the fire-arm could be discharged from the chest as before, 
while an additioual facility was given for taking aim at 
the object towards which the weapon was directed. It 
was introduced into England about 1485. The H. may 
be considered as the first step in the long series of im- 
provements in small arms which seem to have culminated 
in the rifles produced in modern times. 

Haque'ton, n. A coat of mail. 

Harald, kings of Norway. The first of the name D. 933; 
the second succeeded 96:3, and was killed 975; the third, 
B. 1017. reigned over half Norway 1047, and was killed 
1066; the third, u pretended sou of Magnus III., began 
his career ubout 1120, usurped the throne, and wus van- 
quished by another pretender 1136. 

Harald. kings of Denmark. The first of the name known 
to historians, called the seventh, reigned 930-980; the 
eighth succeeded. 1014, and died in England 1017; the 
ninth reigned 1076-80. 

Haralson, in Georgia, a N.W. co, adjoining Alabama; 
area, abt. 325 sq. miles. Rivers. Tallapoosa, and other 
smaller streams, Surface, hilly; sou, fertile. Cup. Bu- 
chanan. 

Haramuk, (^ar'a-moo',) one of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, N. of Cashmere; Lat, 349 26/ N., Lon. 74? 43' E. 
Height. 13,000 feet. 

Ha’ran, or rather CnaRAN, called by the Greeks Char- 
ran, und by the Romans Charre. It was situated in the 
north-western part of Mesopotamin, on a river of the 
same name running into the Euphrates. It is supposed 
to have been so called from Haran, the father of Lot and 
brother of Abraham; but there appears no ground for 
this conclusion except the identity of names. Abraham, 
after he had been called from Ur of the Chaldees, tarried 
here till his father Terah died, when he proceeded to the 
land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 31,32; Acts vii. 4). The elder 
branch of the family still remained at H., which led te 
the interesting journeys thither, described in the patri- 
archal history — first, that of Abraham's servant to ob- 
tain a wife for Isaac (Gen. xxiv.), und next, that of Jacob 
when he fled to evade the wrath of Esau (Gen. xxviii. 10). 
The plain bordering on this town is celebrated in his- 
tory as the scene of a battle in which the Roman army 
was defeated by the Parthians, and the triumvir Cras- 
sus killed. H. still retains its ancient name in the form 
of Harran, and is only peopled by a few families of wan- 
dering Arabs, who are led thither by a plentiful supply 
of water from several small streams. It is situated ina 
flat and sandy plain, in 36° 40° N. Lat., 36° 2’ 45” E. Lon. 

Harangue, (ha-ráng'.) n. [Fr.; It. aringa; Sp. aren- 
ga, from 0. Ger, hring (the same in Icel., Old Sax, and 
A. S.), a ring, a circled A speech addressed to an as- 
sembly, or to an army arranged in a ring or circle; a 
popular oration; a declamatory public address; rant; 
noisy declamation. 

^Harangues are beard . . . in factious opposition. — Milton. 

—v.n. To make a speech to a large assemblage; to in- 
dulge in noisy declamation. 

—v.a. To address by an harangue or oration; as, the gen- 
eral haranguel his troops. 

Hia'ras, n. [Fr.] Iu France, an establishment for the 
breeding of race-horses. 

Harass, (hut u.) v a. [Fr. harasser, from Gr. arassó, to 
strike hard, to dash in pieces; Heb. /aras, to pull or 
tear down, to destroy.] To vex; to molest; to distress; 
to annoy; to tease; to weary with importunity, care, 
or perplexity. 

The griefs that harass the distress'd." Johnson. 

—To weary ; to fatigue to excess; to tire with a repetition 
of bodily efforts, or an undue amount of labor. 
~ Spent with watching, and harasa d out with duty "—Dryden. 

Har'asser, n. One who, or that which, harasses or 
wearies. 

Harassment, n. Act of harassing. (R.) 

Harbinger, (hdrbinjér,) n. (Ger. herberger; D. her- 
bergier, un inn-keeper, both from A. S. hereberga — here, 
an army, and beorgdn, to shelter; scouts being sent out 
from an army on march to select a proper place to pitch 
the camp.] A person who goes before to provide harbor 
or lodgings for those that follow ; — hence, in its modern 
application, a forerunner; a precursor; that which pre- 

and gives notice of the expected arrival of some- 
else. 

"The evening star, Love's harbinger, appeared. '— Milton, 
Har’bingered, a. Ushered by a harbinger. 
Har'bison. in /ndiana, a township of Dubois co. 
Harbor, Harbour, der.) n. (A. S. here-berga — 

here, an army, and beorg, refuge, shelter. See Hansin- 
Ger.) A place of entertainment and rest; a lodging; 
an asylum; a refuge; a shelter. 

~ Curst be all those easy fools who give it harbour." — Rowe. 

—A port or haven for shipping; an area of navigable 
water com uunicating with the sea, or with a navigable 
river or lake. deep enough to receive large vessels, and 
protected from the effects of storms or heavy seas. H. 
must always be accompanied by a roadstead, in which 
vessels may await the high tides. if the H. should be 
exposed to their action; and in all cases it is preferable 
that there should be an outer harbor. in which the ships 
frequentidg the particular port should be able to bring 


—v. d. 


v. 


HARD 


up or to lose the way they retain from the open sea. H. Acid: sour; harsh; rough ; 


are divided into harbors of refuge, tidal harbors, and 

manent harbors. In I. of refuge all that is needed 

is to secure facility of entrance and sate berths tur the 

vessels lying in them, together with grent facilities for 

putting to sea; but as the vessels frequenting H. of this 

class are usnally destined for some other port, there will 
be no necessity for making enclosed docks where the 
ships might be free from the inconvenience of the tides. 
In tidal H. such inclosed docks are wanted; for large 
vessels are rarely so built us to allow of their being 
beached, or unloaded upon the beach, when the ships 
are left by the tide. Permanent H. may dispense with 
the works for the inclosure of the shipping; but they 
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Fig. 1238. — ANCIENT HARBOR OF OSTIA, 
(At the mouth of the Tiber.) 


will be always unfit for the purpose of a commercial 
port, as ships, unless always at the same level, cannot be 
unloaded; in such seas as the Mediterra- 
> Caspian, and the great lakes of N. America, 
Practically, permanent A 

The first require large 
areas of Water surface, where the ships may lie in ordi- 
ms at New York, Cherbonrg, Plymouth, Ports- 
Brest, Toulon, Norfolk, &c.; the latter are usu- 
ally stzazull er, and more compact, as Boston, Mobile, l.iv-| 
IIe, Southampton, Falmouth, Glasgow, Lou- 
The art of constructing artificial 
harbors maay be traced down to the birth of commerce 
and mawal warfare, but far above all other ancient un- 
tions, the Romans excelled in this branch of marine en- 
gineerimg. The port of Ostia, illustrated in Fig. 1233, 
and which is now 2 or 3 miles iuland, has perhaps not 
surpassed in modern times, and is especially re- 
markztste for having a mole with open arches, resting 
upota Stone piers. which gave full play to the tidal 
and ittoral currents, and thus prevented the deposition 


economically 
nean, t 
this rereazerk does not apply. 

are either military or civil. 


nar v, 
mouth, 


erpool, 
don. Bordeaux, &c. 


been 


of sand banks. 
lodge, 
a vessel in distress. 


time 5. to sojourn; to receive entertainment. 
A: Let's harbour here in Vork. —Shaks. 
Har’bornage, Harbourage, n. 


entertainment, (k.) 


"Your king...craves harbourage within your city walls." Shaks. 
Harbor Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 


Erie c«. 


Har’ borer, n One who gives harbor or shelter; an 


entertainer. 


Har’bor Grace, a town of Newfoundland, on the W. 
Of Conceptiou Bay, about 20 m. N. W. of St. John's. 
See BAHAMA 


shore 
Bue mor Island, in the W. Indies. 
Har isas, 
Hae’ <> rless, a. Destitute of a harbor. 
inte 
xni ps. 
ar’ Rp 
Ha bar town, in New Jersey, a P. O. of Mercer co. 
.N 
9Dposite to Hamburg. 


Pail-cloth, starch, and gunpowder. Pop. 6,150. 


mran n. haard ; 
— 4ecardr ; probably akin to Fr. hardi, and to Gr. 
Fira” for kralos, strength, Root Sansk. garatha, hard.] 
mares - solid; massive; compact; not yielding to pres- 
rela ri. resisting easy penetration or separation ; — cor- 
nea * ve of soft; as, a hard stone, hard wood, a hard 
~ c. Difficult to the understanding; not easily 


penetrated by the intellect; as, a Aard problem, “ Hard 
which I was obliged to use.” (Arbuthnot.) — 
t of accomplishment; full of difficulties, oh- 
» Or contrary influences; painful; laborious; fa- 
; arduous; attended with difficulties or pain, or 
> 318, a hard task, a metal hard to fuse. — Powerful ;l 
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ale ; difficult to resist or restrain. 


Tor mem. —Addison. 
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OF offeusive things. —Attrerbury. 
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rough; rude: coarse; as, a hard countenance. 


To shelter; to defend; to secrete; to permit to 
rest, or reside: to entertain; as, to harbor n 
guest, to arbor a suspicion. — To protect or secure, ns 


To take refuge or shelter; to lodge or abide for a 


Shelter; rest; 


r- master, u. An officer appointed to super- 
tad all business connected with a harbor or port for 


Wm rg, a fortified town of Prussia, in Hanover, 24 
- W. of Luneburg, on the right bank of the Elbe, 
Manuf. Tobacco, wax, linen, 


| 


| 


hey are struggling with a power which will always be too 


ue Ssire: cruel; unfeeling: rigorous; not easy to 
ra ce or control; difficult to please or touch; as, a 
heart; — hence, abusive; harsh; as, hard words; 


—Unreasonable; unjust; severe; rigorous; difficult to 


HARD 


Marsh ; stiff: forced; constrained; unnatural; displeas- 
ing to the taste or imagination ; as, hard coloriug. 
“ His direction is ard, his fugers too bold.” ~Dryden. 


put up with; not easy to bear ; paintul to endure or con- 
sent to; as, hurd work, a hurd winter, hurd times, hard 
conditions, a hurd lot, &c. 
(Pron.j Abrupt or vehement in utterance; not 

smoothly or gradually sounded by the tongue; — said 

of certain consonants, as g in gel, and c iu carol, us 

differiug from the sound of the sume letters iu gin, cis- 

tern, xd. — Hard cash, hurd money, specie, coin, or me- 

tallic currency, as distinguished trom paper money, — 

Hard water, water containing mineral ingredieuts that 

decompose soap, and thus make it unsuitable for lava- 
tory uses. — Hard wood, wood of a close grain and solid 
texture, as teak, greenlieart, oak, ash, box, &c. — Hard 
pan, the indurated strutuin of earth deposited beneath 
the soil. 

Hard, adv. With pressure or urgency ; — hence, zeal- 
ously ; diligently; earnestly : us, to plead hurd. 

~ My correspondent presses hard for uu auswer. — Atterbury. 
—Uneasily ; vexatiously ; as, it goes hard with our friend. 
— With difficulty ; laboriously ; as, the cable runs hard. 
— Closely; distressfully ; so as to raise difficulties ; as, 
to be pushed Aard for mouey. — With urgent pressure; 
vigorouxly ; violently; vehemently; — hence, tast; rap- 
idly; nimbly; expeditiously ; as, to run kard. — With 
great torce; tempestuouely ; boisterously ; violently ; 
copiously ; heavily ; as, it rains Aard, it blows hard. 

Hard by, close; near to, not lar distant. 

“ Down ina dale, hard by a forests side. --Spenser. 

Hard up, pressed for ready money , short of cash ; des- 
titute of means or resources ; in a state of poverty and 
extremity. (Used colloquially.) 

Tom belug hard up. [lent bim a sovereign.'’— Bradley. 

(Hard is often nsed in composition in a compound 

form, as hard-won, hard-fought, hard-hearted, &c. In 
nautical lunguae it is also employed to give emphasis 
to words of command with which it js joined s as, hard 
a-loe! hard a-weather! hard a-port! &c.) 
Hard, n. A kind of causeway or pier on the banks of 
a river, harbor, &c., used as a landing-place for boats; 
as, the Hurd at Portsmouth, Eng. 
—pl. Refuse flax; tow. 


Hardanger Fjeld, (hard'an-ger-feeld,) a portion of 
the great Scandinavian chain of mountains, about 70 m. 


N.E. of Bergen, Norway. Average height, 4,000 ft. 
Hard’-bake, n. A kind of confection made of baked 
sugar, butter, molasses, &c.; toffee. (Commonly used 
in Eugland ) 
Hard'beam, n. (Bot.) The Thornbeam. See Car- 
PINUS. 
Har‘deeville, in S. Curolina, a village of Beanfort 
district, about 20 m, N. of Savannah. 
Har’deman, in hund, n S. W. co., adjoining Missis- 
sippi; area, about 550 sq. m. feirers. Hatchee, und 
some smaller streams, Su, ſuce, generally level; soil, 
fertile. Cup. Bolivar. 
Harden, v.a. [A. S. heardian; Teel. hardna ; Goth. 
ghardjaa.] To make hard or More hard; to indurate ; 
to make firm, solid, or compact; as, to harden woe 
steel, or clay. — To confirm in effrontery ; to make im- 
pudent; to make obstinate, unyielding, or refractory; to 
confirm in wickedness, opposition, or enmity ; to make 
obdurate, insensible, or unfeeling; as, to harden one's 
heart. “Years have not yet hardened me.” — Swift. 
—To make hard and strong: to strengthen; to inure; to 
render firm or less liable to injury by exposure or use; 
as, to harden one's muscles by constant exercise. 
* n. To become hard or more hard; to become inured ; 
to indurate, as flesh; to acquire firmness or solidity; as, 
clay hardens by exposure to the sun. 
—To become strengthened, confirmed, or consolidated ; 
used in either a good or bad sense; as, he hardened iu 
vice. 
Hardenberg. Cart Acaust, Prince VON, a famous 
German statesman, born at Hanover, 1750. In 1790 
he entered the service of the king of l'russia, whose 
minister for foreign affiirs he became in 1806. At the 
close of the wars of the first French empire. he signed 
the treaty of peace at Paris, im 1814. D. at Genoa, 1822. 
Hardenberg. in /ndiana, a village of Jenning co., 
abt. 79 m. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Har'denburg, in New York. Sce SUPPLEMENT. 
Hardened, (/idrd'nd,) p. a. Made hard, or more hard, 
solid, or compact: made obstinate, callous, insensible, 
unfeeling; rendered more impenetrable; confirmed in 
vice or error; as, A hardened reprobate. 
Hardener, (härd'ner,) n. One who hardens or so- 
idifies. 
Harderwyk., (har'der-rike,) a fortified town of Gul. 
derland in Holland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N.W. of 
Arnheim. Manuf. Smoked fish, and dyes, and has an 
extensive trade in grain, timber, nnd fish. Pp. 6,148. 
HMard’-favored, Hard'-favoured, (d.) a. 


featured; without comeliness. 
Hiard'-favoredness, n. Plainness or coarseness of 
features, 


coarse-featured. 
Hard’-fisted, a. 


austere ; as, hard cider. —| Hard’-handed, a. 
Hard'head, n. 


Hard headed, a. 
Hard’-hear 


Hard ihood, n. 


Hard'ily, adv. 


Having a harsh, rugged cast of countenance; coarse- 


Hinrd'-fentured, (-/z'yurd,) a. Hard-favored ; plain; 


Having hard, coarse, or sinewy 
hands, as from the effects of labor: as, a hard-fisted 
navvy. —Covetous ; grasping ; niggardly ; parsimonious ; 
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Having hard hands, hnrd-fisted 
Clash of heads iu contest or combat. 

~l have been at kardhead with your butting citizens. — Dryden. 
Shrewd; acute; intelligent; as, 
a hardheaded lawyer. 

» 4. Having an unfeeling heart; 
cruel; inexorable; merciless; without mercy or pity; 
barbarous. 


“John Buil, otherwise a good-natured man, was very hard- 
hearted to his sister Peg." — Arbuthnot. 


Hardicanute’, or HAnbACANUTE, a king of England, 


p. 1015, was the eldest son of Canute the Grent. On the 
death of his father, whose viceroy he was in Denmark, 
Harold, a younger son by Canute's marriage with Alf- 
giva, daughter of the earl of Northampton, assumed the 
crown of England, and a bloody struggle was only pre- 
vented by the eldest son accepting the sovereignty of 
the whole country south of the Thames — thus forming 
the ancient kingdom of Wessex. The chief characteris- 
tic of his bachelor life was an inordinate love of eating 
and drinking; and long after his death by apoplexy, 
his subjects continned to celebrate the event, under the 
title of Hog's Tide, or Hock Wednesday. D. at Clap- 
ham, 1042. 

Quality of being hardy ; boldness; 
tirm courage; intrepidity; valor; bravery. — Firmness 
of body derived from luborions exercises. — Excess of 
confidence : effrontery ; assurance. 

With great boldness; stoutly; in a 
hardy manner; with firmness or sternness. 
Hard'iment, n. Hardihood; courage; stoutness; 
firmness. (R.) 

“ Zenl was the spring whence flowed her hardiment." — Fairfax. 


Har'din, in Illinois, a S. co., adjoining Kentucky; area, 
about 200 sq. m. Aires. Ohio, and numerous smaller 
streams, Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup, Eliza- 
bethtown, 
—A post-village. cap. of Calhoun co., on the Illinois River, 
about 55 m. S.W. of Springfield, 
— A township of Pike co. 
Hardin, in Jowa, a N. central co.; area, abt. 576 6 m. 
Rivers. lowa River. Tipton, and some other creeks. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Eldora. 
—A village on the dividing line between Allamakee and 
Clayton coe., alit. 65 m. N.W. of Dubuque. 
A post-office of Clayton co. 
—A township of Hardin co. 
A township of Johnson co. 
—A township of Webster co. 
Hardin, in Kentucky. a W. central co.; area, abt. 500 
sq. m. Rivers. Salt River, Rolling Fork, Nolin, and 
Kough creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Elizabethtown. 
Hardin. in Missouri, a post- village of Ray co., abt. 9 
m. E of Richmond. 
Hardin, in Ohio. a N.W. central co.; arca, about 476 
sq.m. Hivers. Scioto und Miami, and Blanchard's Fork. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Kenton. Ip. abt, 
30,000. 
—A post-village of Shelby co., abont 5 m. W. of Sidney. 
| Har din, in Oregon, a precinct of Clackamas co.; pop. 
abt. 300, 
Hardin, in Tennessee, a S. W. co., adjoining Alabama 
und Mississippi; arca, abt. 60 sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee, 
and numerous smaller streams. Surface, slopes grudu- 
ally downwards from each side towards the river; soil, 
fertile, Min. Iron, Cap. Savannah. 
Hardin, in Texas, a S. E. co.; area, about £00 sq m. 
Rivers. Neches, Pine Island Bayou, and Cypress Creek. 
Surface, generally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Hardin. 
Pop. abt. 3,000. 
—A post-village, cap. of Hardin co., abt. 80 m. E. of Houston. 
Hardin City, in Jwa, a post-office of Hardin co. 
Hardiness, n. [Fr. hardiesse.] Quality of being hardy; 
power of endurance. 
t Hardness ever of hardiness is mother."— Shake. 
— Excess of confidence; assurance; effrontery; boldness. 
Hardinge, HENRY, ( Viscount.) an English field-mar- 
shal, and governor-general of India. B. in Durham, 1785, 
He greatly distinguished himself in the war against 
France, became secretary of war during the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and in 1844 was sent 
ont to replace Lord Ellenborough as governor-general 
of India. On the breaking out of the Sikh war. in 1845, 
he hurried to the scene of action, and generously post- 
poning all questions of dignity, acted as second in com- 
mand during the fierce conflicts at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon. In 1552 he succeeded Wellington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, au office which he 
held till his death. in 1856. 
Har dingville, in New Jersey, a village of Gloucester 
co., about 24 m. S. of Camden. 
Har'dinsburg, in Indiana a village of Dearborn co., 
about 4 m. N. of Lawrenceburg. 
A post-village of Washington co., about 32 m. N.W. of 
New Albany. 
Har‘dinsburg, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Breckinridge co., about 120 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort; 
ap. abt. 1,200. 
Har'dinsville, in Zllinois, a P. O. of Crawford co. 
Har'dinsville, in Kentucky, a village of Shelby co., 
abont 9 m. 8.W. of Frankfort. 
Hnrd'ish, a. Hard in a certain degree. 
Hnr/diston. in New Jersey, a township of Sussex co.; 


p. abt. 1.712. 
Hn Labor. (Law.) A punishment frequently added 
to imprisonment in those States where the penitentiary 


close-fisted : as, a Aard-fisted usurer. 


Magh ungovernable passions hurry men on to say or do very | 


Hard'-fought, (wt) a. Obstinately contested 
vigoronsly striven for; as, a hard-fought battle. 
(e.) See SPIRAEA. 
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| Hard hack, u. 


system has been adopted. This labor is not greater 
than that voluntarily performed by many free men, aud 
the quantity required to be performed is not exaggerated. 
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In the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania it consists in be] 
ing employed in weaving, shoemaking, and such like 
employments. | 

Hard-la’bor Creek, in S. Curolina, joins Stevens 
Creek in Edgefield dist. l 

Hard'-labored, Hard’-laboured, a. Diligently 
wrought; studied with care and labor; elaborate; as, 
“a hard-labored poem.” — Swift. 

Hardly, adv. With difficulty; in a hard or arduous 

r. 

Recovering hardly what he lost before. Dryden. 

—Barely; almost not; not quite or wholly; scarcely; ns. 
hardly cnough.—Harshly ; coarsely ; roughly; severely ; 
rigorously. ! 

Hard’-mouthed, 4. Not sensible to the bit; not 
easily governed by the rein; as, a hard-mouthed horse. 

Hardness, ». Quality or property of being har: 
firmness; close union of the component parts; com- 
pactness; solidity; the quality of bodies which resists 
impression or separation of their particles; difficulty to 
be understood, or to be executed or accomplished ; 
scarcity; penury; confirmed state of impenitence or 
wickedness; coarseness of features; rigor; harshness; | 
roughness, as of sculpture; niggardliness; severe labor, | 
trials, or sufferings; a quality in some kinds of water) 
which unfits it for washing ; insensibility of heart. 

(Physics.) That condition of the torce of cohesion) 
in solids which enables their constituent molecules toj 
retain their relative position, and resist any physical 
force which tends to alter the figure of the body. H. is 
entirely different from density: for, although gold and) 
platinum are denser than glass, yet glass is harder than 
gold or platinum, Iron and zinc are lighter, but harder, 
than gold or platinum. Sir Isaac. Newton supposes the 
primary particles of all bodies to be perfectly lard, and 
not capable of being broken or divided by any power in 
nature; but, with all our extended knowledge, it is im- 
possible to determine, with any certainty, tlie conditions 
of the elementary particles which ren bodies hard, 
brittle, malleable, ductile, &c. Some metals ar 
dered hard with great readiness, This is of inestin 
value in the manufacture of steel especially, which € 
be varied in H. by heating suddenly, cooli nnd then 
tempering. I. is often accompanied by brittleness; but 
this can geuerally be overcome by heating and slow 
cooling: this process, however, often takes away from 
the hardness. In the production of alloys, another use- 
ful property is frequently developed, Copper and tin, 
neither of which is remarkable for H. or elasticity. pos- 
Bess both these qualities wlien combined ; in which forin 
they constitute bell metal, 

(Min.) The H. of a mineral is a valuible means of 
distinguishing it from others closely resembling it. It 
is the first property a student examines in à specimen. 
Tho relative degrees of H. are expressed in numbers ac-| 
cording to a scale, the numbers of which represent the 
H. of ten well-known minerals, viz.: 

1 Tale, 6 Feldspar (cleavable var.), 
2 Rock Salt, 7 Rock Crystal, 

3 Cale Spar (transparent), 8 Topaz (transparent), 

4 Fluor Spar (crystullized), 9 Sapphire or Corundum, 

5 Apatite (transparent), 10 Diamond. 

In testinga mir it. for instance, it neither scratches 
nor is scratched by apatite, its hardness is 5. If it) 
scratches apatite and is itself scratched by feldspar, its 
hardness is between 5 and 6, and so ou. | 

Har'dock, n. Woar-sdock. 

“~ Hardocka, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers," — Shake. 

Hard’-ran, a. Much pressed; in great straits; ns, to 
be hard-run for time. 

Hard Scrab’ble, in Penn, a vill. of Lancaster co. | 

Hardship, . A har] state or condition; toil; ta- 
tigue; privation ; severe labor or want; injury; oppres- | 
sion; injustice; annoyance; grievance, | 
“They were exposed to hardship and penury. - Bishop Sprat 

Hard’-tack, n. (i46) A term applied by sailors) 
to sea-biscnit or ship-bread;—in contradistinction to 
soft-tack (i. e. fresh baker's bread). 

Hard’-visaged, (-riz’aj/,) a. Coarse-featured; hav- 
ing a harsh, rugged countenance. 

Hard“ ware, n. A generic term employed to signify 
such manufactures as are produced from the commoner 
or more useful metals; that is, iron and steel, brass and 
copper, zinc and tin, and occasionally certain commoner | 
kinds of plated goods. 

Hardware River, in Virginia, enters James River 
in Fluvanna co. 

Hard’wick, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town-| 
ship of Worcester cu., abt. 6 m. W. of Boston; pop. of 
township abt. 2,000. 

Hardwick, in New Jersey, a township of Warren 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Hard wick, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Caledonia co., on Lamoille River, about 20 m. N. N. E. 
of Montpelier; pop. of township abt. 1.600. 

Hnrd'wick Centre, in New Jersey, n village of 
Warren co., abt. 3 m. N.E. of Blairstown, 

Hard wicke IsInnd, an island of British N. Amer- 
ica in Charlotte Sound, between Queen Charlotte's Is- 
land and the mainland, 

Mard’y, 4. Fr. hardi; Norm. hordy; It. ardito. hold, 
coura;reona, daring. See Harp.) Bold; brave; stout; 
daring; resolute. 

"And «hall not love's diviner power inspire 
More hardy virtue, nnd more gen tous tire ? — Prior. 


Confident; full of effrontery; having much assurance; 
impudent; stubborn to excess; as. a hardy beggar. 
— Strong; firm; compact; as, a hardy constitution. 


"An unwholesome blast may shake to pieces his hardy fabric." 
South. 
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hardy explorer. — Capable of bearing exposure to cold 
winds and weather; as, à ^ardy plant, 

—n. A tool used by blacksmiths. 

Hardy, in 0%, a township of Holmes co.; pop. about 
2.100. " 

Hardy, in W. Virginia, a N.E. co., adjoining Virginia | 
and Maryland. Area, abt. 1,400 sq. m. Rivers. N. and 
8. forks of the Branch and the Cacapon and Lost rivers. 
Surface, broken and mountainous; soil, in the valleys 
fertile. Min. Iron. Cap. Moorefield. 

Hardy ville. in Arizona Territory, a post-village of 
Mohave co., on the Colorado River, ubt. 150 m. N.W. of 
Prescott. 

Har dy ville, in Kentucky, a post-office of Hart co. 

Hare, „. A. S. hara ; Dan. and Swed. hare; Icel. hier’, 
heri; Ger. hase; O. Ger. huso; Sansk. sasa, a hare.) 
(Zool) See LEPONIDÆ. 

Hinre'bell, n. (Lot) See CAMPANUI A. 

Hare’-brained, a. Wild; unsettled ; giddy ; volatile; 
hecdless. 

“That hare-brained wild fellow begins to play the fool.“ Bacon. 

Hare'-hearted, a. Timorous; shy; easily scared or 
intimidated. 

Hare‘hound, n. Same as HARRIER, J. v. 

hinre Island, an island of Lower Canada, in the St. 
Lawrence River, about 9 miles N.E. of Quebec. 

Harelip, n. (Surg) A congenital or natural de 
Toriiity, with which children are sometimes born; the 
upper lip being clett or divided, either iu the centre ora 
little to the side of the centre, and so called trom the 
peculiar. formation of the upper lip of the hare.— This 
maltormation is sometimes attended with a cleft or tis- 
5 long the entire arch of the palate, and in some 
cases there is a double harelip, tlie cleft existing on each 
side of the lip, with a double fissure in the palate, or the 
absence of nearly all the bony part of the roof of the 
mouth, In all cases there is much inconvenience in 
talking, and in severe cases, from the absence of one or 
two teeth, and the cleft in the mouth, articulation is 
extremely difficult, The treatment, which is quite 
simple, consists in cutting the uneven edge of each side 
of the split lip smooth by à pair of scissors or a knife, 
till the breach presents the appearance of the letter V 
reversed ( A); (wo or three fine silver pins or needles nre | 
then passed through cach flap, and a piece of silk thread 
wound in the form of u figure œ from head to point of 
each pin, till the two raw edges of the flap are brought 
close together, where they are to be kept so for some 
days, till a perfect union by the first intention takes 
place, the patient being kept on a liquid or very soft diet 
till the union is perfect.—When that is the case, tlie! 
threads are to be cut, the needles or pins withdrawn, 
aud the part secured for some time longer by strips of 
the best adhesive plaster, This operation, to be sne- 
cessful, should be adopted early — as soon, iu. fact, as 
tho infants or child's strength can bear it. 

Harelipped, % yt.) 4. Having a harelip. | 

Hin'rem, ^». Ar. harem, anything prohibited, muhar- | 
ram, prohibited, from Aarram, to prohibit.) The name! 
given to those apartinents in the houses of the East, 
which are appropriated to the exclusive nse of the fenes | 
of the family. See NAI The collective number 
of wives and concubines pertaining to one man, 

Haren'giform,a. [Fr. areng, herring, and forme, 
form.) Having the shape or form of a berring. 

Hare’-pipe, n. A trap to catch hares. 

Hiare's-lettuce, (“C“ is,) n. (Bot.) Ree Soncnus. 

Hare’s-tail-grass, n. (Bot) See LAGURUS. 

Hare’s Cor'/ner, in Delaware, a P.O. of New Castle co. 

Hare’ wood, iu Maryland, a post-village of Baltimore 
c., abt. 14 m E. of Baltimore. 

Har'fang, „ [A.8. hara, have, und fangan, to catch.] 
(Z00L) ‘The great snowy owl, See OWL. 

Harfleur, „%u, n town of France, dept. Seine-In- 
férieure, nt the confluence of the Seine with the Lé-| 
zarde,d m. E.N.E. of Havre, and 1 m. from the sea. Its | 
harbor, once good, is now nearly filled up. Pip. 2,100. | 

Harford, iu Maryland, a N.E. co., adjoining Pennsyl-| 

ania; ares, about 480 sq. miles, Aivers. Susquehanna) 

River, Deer Creek, and Winter's Run. Sur/ace, diversi- | 
fied; soil, fertile. Min. Iron, limestone, and granite. 
Cup. Bel Air. 

—A village of Harford co., abt. 25 m. E. N. E. of Baltimore, 

Har ford, in Nrw York, a post-township of Cortland 
co., abt. 140 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Harford, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Susque- 
hauna co., abont 10 m. S. E. of Montrose, 

Harford Furnace, in Maryland, a post-office of 
Harford co. 

Har’graves, EpMuND. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Hargreaves, James, (hargraives,) a celebrated Eng- 
lish mechanician, who, while working as a poor weaver 
at Stanhill, in Lancashire, conceived the idea of imitat- 
ing, by machinery, the action of the spinner seated at 
her wool-wheel; by means of which the “roving” of 
wool could be extended indefinitely ; and, after having 
been twisted, wound on the cope or spindle. This was 
the origin of the celebrated “spinning jenny;" and 
even at the period of its first construction (1767) it pro- 
duced more work than the combined efforts of thirty 
spinners with the old wheel, Arkwright and others 
have since completed the invention; the machinery of 
cotton-spinning being, at the present day, among the 
very best and simplest of all mechanical contrivances. 
The cotton-spinners, who had hitherto worked by hand, 
imagining that their trade would be ruined by the new 
machine, besieged the house of the inventor, and en- 
deavored to destroy his *jennies^" H. removed to Not- 
tingham, and very shortly after, bis invention was) 
superseded by the improvements effected by Sir Richard 


—lnured to fatigue; rendered firm by exercise; as, a 


Arkwright; and he died in poverty, about 1770. 
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Haricot, (ire-ko)) n. [Fr.] The ripe seeds of various 


kinds of kidney-beans, especially of /^»aseolus vulgaris. 
(Cookery.) A kind of hash, stew, or ragout, made of 
meat and vegetables ; as, a haricot of mutton. 

Har ier. See HARRIER. 

Hinri'ri, Asu MouAMMED AL Kasim BEN ALI, the most 
brilliant and popular of Arabian poets, B. at Bassorah, 
about 1054, a. b. Died there about 1122. Little is known 
of his life, save that he was the son of a silk-mercbant 
hence his name Hariri— harir, silk). The most 

amous of all his writings is entitled Makamehs (Sit- 
tings). This may best be described ns a novel, or a col- 
lection of rhymed tales, loosely strung together, the 
centre of which is always a certain Abu Seid trom Seruj, 
who, witty, clever, amiable, of pleasing manners, well 
read in sacred and profane Jore, but cunning, unserupu- 
lous, a thorough rogue in fact, tarns up under all possi- 
ble disguises, and in all possible places — sermonizing, 
poetizing, telling adventures and tales of all kinds — 
always amusing, and always getting money out of his 
audience. The brilliancy of imagination and wit dis- 
played in these strange adventures, their striking 
changes, and dramatic situations, have hardly ever been 
equalled; but more wonderful still is the poet's power 
ot language, ‘The whole force of the proverbial fulness 
of expression, spirit, elegance, and grandeur of the 
Arabie idiom, 7. has brought to bear on his subject. 
His work — of which one of the greatest Arabian author- 
ities has said that it deserved to be written in gold — 
has indeed become the armory as well as the mine of 
ull Arabic writers since his day. Poets and historians, 
grumimarians and lexicographers, look upon the Mala- 
mrhs as the highest source of authority, and next only to 
the Koran, as lar at least as language is concerned, His 
book has been translated, either entirely or partially, 
into nearly every Eastern and Furopean tongue, and has 
been the prototype of innumerable imitations, the most 
successful of which is the one in Hebrew, Juchem, 
by Jehuda Al-Charisi. Ihe first complete edition of the 
text appeared in Calcutta, 1509-1814, in 3 vols.; another 
by Caussin de Percival, in Paris, 1818: one much more 
valuable, chiefly on account of its commentary, by Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, nppeared in Paris, 1821-1822, (re-edited 
1845-1853.) 

Hark, v.n. [Contracted from hearken.) To listen; to 
lend the ear; to hearken. 


“ Pricking up his ears to hark.” — Hudibras. 
—interj. Listen! hear! hearken! 
Hark. hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings." — Shake, 


Hark, in ///inois, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Ninr'ker's Corners, in linis, a P. O. of Peoria co. 

Harl. n. [O. H. Ger. Aarlup, rope.) The filaments of 
flax or hemp. 

Harlan, in /ndiana, u post-office of Allen co. 

Har'lan, in . a township of Fayette co. 

—A township of Page co. 

—A post-village, cap. of Shelby co., abt. 48 m. N.E. of 
Council Blufls. 

Harian, in Kentucky, a S. E. co., adjoining Virginia; 
area, ubt, 600 sq. m. Rivers. Cumberland River, and 
numerous smaller streams, Surface, rugged and moun- 
tainous, the Cumberland Mountain forming the S.B 
boundary; soil, in some places fertile. Min. Iron and 
coal. Cop. Harlan. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co. 

Harland Illinois, a township of McTlenry co. 

Har'lansburg, in Pennsylvania, n village of Law- 
rence co., on Slippery Creek, abt, 226 m. W. by N. of 
Harrisburg. 

Hanr'eesville, in & Carolina, a 
dist , on the Little Pedee, abt. 100 m. 

Harlem, in Holland. See HAARLEM. 

Harlem, in /l/i»ois, n township of Carroll co. 

—A township of Stephenson co. 

—A post-village and township of Winnebago co., abt. 6 m. 
N.E of Rockford, 

Harlem, in Missouri, n post-office of Clay co. 

Har'lem, or Haarlem, iu New York, a suburban 
village now incorporated within the limits of New York 
city, on Manhattan Island, abt. 7 m. N. by E. of the 
€ Hall. 

Har'lem, in Ohio, a village of Carroll co., abt. 27 m. 
M. N. W. of Stenbenville. 

—A post-villuge und township of Delaware co., abt. 16 m. 
N.E. of Columbus, 

Harlem Spring. in Ohio, a post-office of Carroll co, 

Harlem ville, in New York, a P. O. of Columbia co. 

Har lensburg, in /*nnsylvania, a P.O of Lawrence co. 

Harlequin, (/ar'le-kwin,) n. [Fr. The name is said 
to be derived from an Italian comedian who, from fre- 
quenting the house of M. de Harlay at Paris, in the 
reign of Henry III. of Franee, was called Herlequino or 
„Little Harlay.” This etymology, however, is incorrect, 
as the word was used before that period } (Teutriculs.) 
The name of a personage who figures largely on our 
stage in the pantomimes, and who has been borrowed 
from the Italian, The origin of the personage is n mat- 
ter of dispute. Probably, however, the character has 
been handed down from the ancient Greek or Roman 
dramas. Riccobini conjectures that the dress of the 
harlequin is no other than the centunculus of the old 
Roman mimi, who had their heads shaved, and were 
called planipedes. Harlequins and buffoons nre alse 
calledzann? by the best Tuscon writers, probably from the 
Latin sannio, of which Cicero ( De Oratore, ii 61) giver a 
description applying so strongly to the harlequin as te 
place his derivation from the planipedes almost | evend a 
doubt. The character of the ancient harleqnin was a 
mixture of extiavagant buffoonery with great corp ral 
agility, while lus expressions were characterized ty 


lage of Marion 
of Columbia. 


ee ee eee 


Harlequinade, 

(ha a7 Le- 1 
(Treatricals. ) r 
pantomime, the term given to the after-part of the 
entertzainment, or that which follows the transforma- 
tion scene. The four leading characters of the H. are 
harlegeein, columline, pantaloon, nnd clown. 

Har’lequin-duck, n. 
loree-z£ eas, OT Clangula histrionica, a magnificent species 
of the Avatide found on both continents; it derives its | 
name from. thesingularity 
of its 
17 inches 
Binches in extent; the 
bill 
tipped with red; upper 
put of the head black; 
bot Wee 


extending over the oye, 
and ending in reddish, 
behind the ear a similar 
Spot ; 
below im a circle of white; 
breast decep slate; shoul- = 
ders marked with a semi- 


circle of white; belly jg. 13 
. 1210. NARLEQUIN-DUCK. 
black ; Sides chesinut; Fig s 10. MARLEQUTN-DUCK 
body sal» ve, black, or (Clangula histrionica.) 
, , | 
deep slate = some of the scapulars white; greater wing- 


covertss tipped with white; legs and feet deep ash; vent 
It swims and dives well; flies 
anad toa great height; aud has a whistling note. 
The female lays ten white eggs on the grass; the young 
are prettily speckled. At Hudson's Bay, where it breeds, 
Said to frequent the small rivulets inland, it is 
called the Puinte 
the Coust of New England, the Lord, e 
diver, and is often seen in deep water considerably out | 
at sea. 
Harleyswille, in Pennsyleania, a post-office of | 
Montgomery co. 
Har’Lize 


and pointed tail black. 
swift 


and is 


of A msterdam. 
Pop. 9.035. 
Har Lizagen, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somerset 
co., tb t. Y m. SS. W. of Somerville. 
(Corrupted from A.S. horelet, from hyrian, 
r See Wuonr.] A woman who prostitutes her body 
for hire > m strumpet; a prostitute; a whore; an aban- 
doned woman ;anymph ofthe pave ; acourtesun; a bona 
roba ; a doxy. 


Sa. Lasc 
Har lat 


Harro 
to hice. 2 i 


Harum, n. 
harme 
Ger. 
ment ; 
chief. 
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impudence, drollery, satire, and often indelicacy. His | 
chara ter, however, 
changed about the 
middle of the 16th 
century. He became 
a simple, ignorant 
servant, who as 
sumes all colors unnd 
is easily induced, 
through fear or in- 
terest. to commit all 
sorts of tricks or 
knaveries. - He ex- 
cels in extempore 
sallies, ^ud tries 
very bard to be wit- 
ty, even at the ox- 
pense Of being mali- 
cious. lu other 
countries, where in- 
troduced, his char- ^ 
acter laas been more = 
or less modified.— 
See PANTOMIME. 


win-dde,) n. 
In 


Fig. 1239.— HARLEQUIN. 


(Zoàl.) 


markings. It is 
in length, and 


is of a lead color, 


the eye and bil 
broad space of white, 


meck black, ending 


Duck; at Newfoundland and al 
It isan admira 


en. 


ivious; lewd ; wanton ; base; low. 


The Histrionicus | 


le 


ar [Fris. Harus.] A fortified town of W. 
Friesland, in Holland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 65 m. N. N. E. 
It has an active trade with the Baltic. 


wy, n. Trade or practice of prostitution; li- 
cense«1 fornication; habitual or customary lewdness. 
A. S. hearm or harm; Dan., Swed., and Ger. 
& rief, offence; Icel. harmr, probably akin to 0. 


Harm'iessly, adv. 
Harm lessness, n. Quality of being harmless or in- 


Hnarmo'dius and Aristog'iton, two Athenians, 


Harmonia. [Gr. Armoni.| (Myth.) According to 


wickedness. 


impair, ns soundness of body. 


subs 


( 


COSA 
thes 
mac 
Ha 
Ha rena’ 
imen ta 


WERzAline, n. 


Form. CisIII N20. 
nu r, in 07%, 4 PURI AE 
*askcingum River, opposite À 


By co. 


t Of Africa, between Ca 

ion ths of December, January, and February. 
A resembles the sirocco in its character, 

l. n. (Ar.harmal.] The wild rue of Africa. 


ful, a. 
P al ; mischievous. 
: Sleepy poppies harmful harvests yield." — Dryden. 


ng detrimental. 
Form. CuHig N90. 


vam, angry, gramiz, sad.) Injury; hurt; detri- 
Gamage; misfortune; moral wrong; evil; mis- 


LX. S. hearmian.] To hurt, injure, or damage; to 


(Chem.) A yellow crystallizable 
It i tance obtained from the seeds of Peganum harmala, 
fou = soluble in dilute acid and alcohol. 
2 in Southern Russia, and the seeds are used in dye- 
Hare 
the NE 
am^ 


wos 
^U EWRIZ(an n [Fr : Sp. A " 

s : Sp. harmatan ; It. armatano ) 

Meteora?) The dry parching wind prevailing on the 

Nord and Cape Lopez, in 


It 


The plant is 


of Washington co., on 
arietts; pop. abt. 1,800. 
maama rville, in Pennsyloania, a post-office of Alle- 


Full of harm ; injurivus ; noxious ; det- 


^f'ully. adv. In an injurious or harmful manner. 
ness, n. Hurtfulness ; injuriousness ; qual- 


(Chem.) A compound obtained by the 
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inoffensive; innocent; unoffending.—Not receiving dam- 
age orinjury; unharmed; uninjured; not guilty of crime 
or wrong; as, to hold a person harmless with respect to 
consequences. 
Innoceutly; without fault or 
crime; without hurt or damage. 


noxious; freedom from a tendency to iujure; innocence. 


“ When in dough-baked men some harmiessness we see, 
"Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous aud uot he." — Donne. 


strongly attached to each other, who murdered (514 u. C.) 
Hipparchus, the younger brother of the tyraut Hippias, 
on account of an insult offered by him to the sister of 
Harmodius. They meant to kill Hippias also, with a 
view to the overthrow of the Pisistratide, but in this 
they did not succeed. H. was cut down by the body- 
guard immediately after the murder of Hipparchus; A. 
fled, but was afterwards taken and executed. As Hip- 
pias was banished from Athens a few years later, H. and 
A. naturally came to be regarded as patriotic martyrs; 
and in this light they appear in all subsequent Greek 
history. They received divine honors froin the Athen- 
inns, and had statues raised to their memory. A very 
beautiful driuking-song on this subject has been handed 
down to us in the Greek Scholia. 


sume versions, n daughter ot Ares and Aphrodite. She 
became the wile of Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, from 
wlioni she received the fatal necklace which brought 
abont the deaths of Amphiraos and Eriphylé. 


Hnrmon'ic, Harmon'ienl, a. [Fr. harmonique ; 


Gr. harmonikus.) Having harmony; concordant; con- 
sonant; musical; us, Aariorical sounds, an harmonic 
society. 

(Mus.) Relating to harmony, as distinguished from 
melody: relating to harmonics, or the doctrine of chords, 
&c. —Whatever appertains to harmony; us, the kar- 
monic divisions of the monochord, the harmonic pro- 
portions, &c. 

H. Mean. (Arith. and Algeb.) The second term of 
the harmonic progression, whose first und third terms 
are given quantities, is termed the harmonic meun of 
the latter; — hence, since the reciprocals of quantities 
in harmonic progression form an arithmetical series, 
the harmouic mean is the reciprocal of one half the sum 
of the reciprocals of the given quantities. Generalizing 
this definition, the harmonic mean of any number of 
quantities is the reciprocal of the ntà part of the sum 
of their reciprocals. — H. Triad. ( Mus.) The chord of 
a note consisting of a third and perfect fifth, or, in other 
words, the common chord. — H. Progression or Series 
(Arith.) A series of numbers such that any three con- 
secutive terms are in harmonic proportion. The prin- 
cipal property of this progression is, that the reciprocals 
of the terms form an arithmetical progression, and, con- 
versely, the reciprocals ofan arithmetic form an harmonic 
progression. — H., or Musical, Proportion. Three num- 
bers are said to be in harmonical proportion when the 
first is to the third as the difference of the first and 
second is to the difference of the second and third ; — 
thus, 2, 3, and 6 are in harmonical proportion, becnuse 
2:6::1:3.— H. Interval. (Mus.) Auy interval which 
has definite harmonic relations between the numbers 
of vibrations of its constituent notes. 

Harmon'ie. n. (Mus.) Sce HARMONICS. 
Harmon'ien, n. (Lat. harmonicus.) (Mus.) An in- 
strument invented by Dr. Franklin, now seldom or never 
used, and which derived its origin from the musical 
glasses. Its sounds are produced from glasses blown as 
nearly hemispherical as possible, each having an open 
neck or socket in the middle, into which a perforated 
cork is fitted. Near the brim the glass is about one 
tenth of an inch thick, but increases towards the neck, 
which is in the largest about one inch deep and half an 
inch wide within, the dimensions lessening in proportion 
as the glasses diminish in size, all excepting the sinallest, 
which ought not to be less than half an inch in length. 
The largest glass is nine inches in diameter, and the 
smallest three; between these there are twenty-three 
different sizes. They are distinguished by painting the 
apparent parts of the glasses on the inside — every semi- 
tone white, and the other notes of the octave with the 
seven prismatic colors, so that glasses of the same color, 
white ones excepted, are always octaves to each other. 
The glasses are placed on a round iron spindle (fixed 
horizontally in the iniddle of a box, and made to turn on 
bruss gudgeons at each end), one within the other, each 
leaving about an inch of its brim above that of the other. 

The spindle is turned by means of a foot-wheel, and the 

tones produced by rubbing the exposed parts of tho 

glasses with the ends of the fingers, damped and rubbed 
with chalk to bring out the tone more readily. The 
glasses also should be occasionally wetted with a sponge 
and clean water. The production of the sound by means 
of the naked finger is said to have such an effect upon 
the nervous system as in some cases to have caused 
fainting-fits. Many attempts were made to play it by 
keys, but none have succeeded, no dead substance hav- 
ing been yet found capable of giving the same expression 
to the sound as the human fingers, 

Hnarmon'ienlly, adv. With harmony; musically. 

—Treating of harmony, as distinguished from melody. 

Harmon'ies, n. pl. ( Mus.) A term applied to those 
concomitant, accessory sounds which accompany the 
predominant and apparently simple tone of any chord 
or string, as well a8 to the mathematical mensuration 
of musical sounds. The doctrine of the ancients was 
divided into seven parts, viz., sounds, intervals, systems, 
genera, tones, mutations, and melopæia, 


“Ress, a. Not hurtful or injurious; innocuous; | Harmonious, a. (Fr. harmoneuz.} Waving har 
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Harmo'niously, adv. 


Harmoniphon, (har-mdn'i-fon,) n. 


Har’monist, n. 
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mony ; having the parts adapted or proportioned to each 
other; symuinetrical. 
All the hurmonious worlds ou high." — Cowley. 


—Concordant; consonant; symphonious; musical; melo- 


dious. 
“ Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers." — Milton. 


—Agreeing in action or sentiment; living in peace and 


friendship; as, an harmonious couple. 

With just adaptation and 
proportion of parts to each other; with accordance of 
sound; musically; in concord; iu agreement; in peace 
or friendship. 


Harmo'niousness, n. Quality of being harmonious 


or musical; proportion and adaptation of parts; agree- 
ment; concord, 

Gr. armenia, 
harmony, aud phone, sound.] (Mus.) wind-instru- 
ment pluyed with keys. Theair, blown from the mouth 
through a tube, acts on thin metallic plates to produce 
the sound. — Simmonds. 

Fr. harmoniste.] One who brings 
together corresponding passages, as of the four gospels, 
to show their agreement. — (Mus.) One skilled in bar- 
mony; a musician; a composer of music. 


Harmonists. Har'monistes, x. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) 


A sect founded by George Kapp, u native of Würtemberg, 
B. 1770. He and his followers emigrated to this country 
in 1803, und established themselves near Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, where they founded what they termed the 
Pure Apostolic Church, living in a kind of social brother- 
hood, having all things in common, and the like times 
for rest and enjoyment, They subsequently removed to 
Ohio, where they founded the colony of “ Economy," 17 
m. N.W.ot Pittsburg, that soon became a very prosperous 
village. Rapp died in 1847, nud was succeeded as head 
of the H. by Mr. Becker. The H. profess the Protestant 
religion and universal toleration. They admit members 
of both sexes, but they do not marry. They keep watch 
by turn at night, and observestrict morality. They cul- 
tivate the learned languages, liberul professions, and 
music. Offences are punished by reprimands, temporary 
exclusion from the church and social intercourse, and 
expulsion. 


Harmo'nilum, n. [From harmony.) (Mus.) An in- 


strument which bears some affinity to the organ, but, 
unlike that instrument, is made upon a principle techui- 
cally termed the free vibrating reed, which is said to 
have been known from an early period in China, but was 
invented by Grenié in 1810, and first described by Biot in 
1817. The free reed consists of a brass plate containing 
an oblong slit, having a thin elastic tongue fixed to one 
end, in such a manner, and so exactly fitting into the 
slit, as to completely close it, but so that it will, upon 
the pressure of the wind ou the free end, pass either in- 
wards or outwards, without touching the end or sides. 
It has several advantages over tlie beating-reed of the 
organ. In the first place, its tone is of a more ugreeable 
quality ; secondly, it requires no pipe, which ie an indis- 
pensable addition to the organ; thirdly, it is much less 
lia! le to get out of order; and, fourthly, it gives an en- 
tirely new property, — viz, the power of expression. 
Debain, of Paris was the first to construct a keyed 
instrument upon the free-reed principle of a really use- 
ful character, Several attempts had been made, but all 
had more or less failed, until Debain invented the har- 
monium. This iustrument is about 3 feet high by 3 feet 
9 inches broad, its depth varying according to the num- 
ber of stops. The key-board i» immediately below the 
lid, and its compass extends five octaves, from C to C. 
This now, however, in the best instruments, is virtually 
converted into seven by the more perfect arrangement 
of the stops. The valves are beneath the key-board and 
on top of tlie wind-box, within which are the different 
rows of reeds, the pitch of which is regulated by their 
size, which varies from half an inch to 3½ inches in 
length, whilst the quality of the sound is modified by 
the breadth of the vibrating portion and the shape of 
the hole covered Ly the valve. The wind is supplied by 
means of bellows with two feeders, which the player 
moves ulternately with his feet. For the deep bass notes 
the springs are heavily loaded at the Joose end, to make 
them vibrate slowly; while for the higher notes they 
are made thinner at that end. Some harmoniums have 
only one row of reeds, others four; some also have two 
rows of keys. Lately, a "knee movement" has Leen 
introduced, by which a small degree of crescendo may 
be produced on either base or treble. 

Harmonization, n. The act of harmonizing. 

Harmonize, v.n. [It. armonizzare, to make har- 
mony.) To be in harinony or concord; to agree in sounds, 
or musical or vocal effect ; as, their voices harmonize in 
a duet. — To agree in action, feeling, sense, or purport; 
as, the two stories harmonize.— To be in peace or 
friendship; as, how often do a man and his mother-in- 
law harmonize ? 

—v.a. (Mus. To bring into harmony; to make har- 
monious or musical; to set accompanying parts to.— 
To cause to agree; to adjust in suitable proportions ; 
to reconcile apparent discrepancy in. > 

Harmonizer, n. One who harmonizes, brings to- 
gether, or reconciles; a practical harmonist. 

Harmonom'eter, n. [Gr. armonia, und metron, 
measure.) An instrument for measuring the harmonic 
relations of sounds. 

Har'monsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Crawford co. 

Harmony. n. [Lat. harmonia; Gr. armonia, from 
harmozó, to fit or adjust together, to join, from obs. ard, 
to fit, to adapt.] The just and fit adaptation of parts to 
each other, in any system, plan, or composition of things, 
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intended to form a connected whole; as, harmony of 
shape, the harmony of the universe, &c. — Concord; 
agreement; accordance in facts; agreement in opinions, 
interests, manners, &c.; good correspondence; peace 
and friendship; us, the two families live iu harmony to- 
gether, 
~ My heart . by a secret harmony still moves with thine.” Milton, 
—The agreement or consistency of different histories of 
the same events; a literary work which brings together 
parallel excerpts respecting tho same events, and shows 
their agreement ;— used chietly with application to the 
correspondence of the several writers of diflerent parts 
of the Scriptures in their respective narratives, or 
statements of doctrine, The earliest Harmony of the 
Gospels was composed by Tatian, in the 2d century, 
with the title Diatessaron. Among other works of this 
kind may be mentioned, Osiander's Hurmonia Eran- 
gelica; Cartwright's JJarmonia. Evangelica. Commen- 
taria Ilustrata (1041) ; Le Clere’s Harmonie Erangelique 
Amsterdam, fol.. 1699); MacKnights Harmony of the 
ur Gospels (1756); Greswell’s Harmony and Disser- 
tation, (Oxford, 1830.) 
(Painting.) The general accordance of the objects in 
a picture with one another, aud their subordination to 
the principal object; so that all unite to constitute a 
leasing whole. It is effected by a due combination of 
Fights and shades, by the union and color, or by such 
contrasts as are sufficient to relieve the distant groups. 
(Mus.) The agreement of two or more united sounds. 
It may be either natural or artificial; the former con 
sisting of the harmonic triad, or common chord, and the 
latter of a mixture of concords and discords, bewing 
relation to the harmonic triad of the fundamental note. 
With the Greeks, the word H. was in all probability 
limited in its signification to that agrecable succession 
of sounds which is now called air, or melody; while in 
modern music it is not employed to designate a mere 
succession of nnaccompanied sounds, but a union of 
melodies, a succession of combined sonnd«, composed of 
consonant intervals, and moving according to the stated 
laws of modulation. H. is the combination of sounds 
and the succession of chords, and may be said to com- 
bine the life and soul of mnsic. The ancients knew 
very little of harmony, and it has not yet been intro- 
duced into the music of the Chinese and other Eastern 
nations. It is a comparatively modern invention. The 
laws regulating the succession of chords were nt first 
rather arbitrary. (See Cnonb.) H. may be divided into 
simple and compound. Simple H. is that in which there 
is no concord to the fundameutal above an octave. Com- 
pound harmony is that which to the simple harmony 
of an octave adds that of another octave. From the 
union of H. and melody music is formed. Although 
melody may exist without harmony, H. cannot exist 
without the melodious arrangement of each of its sev- 
eral parts. Melody is distinct from H. in that it is a 
succession of inusical sounds, while harmony is pro- 
duoed by their combination. Every chord, whether 
consonant or dissonant, forms harmony. All harmony 
in music is derived from whut is called the aliquot tunes. 
If a string be made to vibrate, the sound produced at 
first appears to be single; but upon a closer aud more 
careful observation, it will be found that the funda- 
mental sound, more especially if it be a deep one, is ac- 
companied by others in the most perfect harmony. 
These accompanying sounds are exactly those on which 
the chords in music are formed, and on which the foun- 
dation of the whole system of harmony fs built. Some 
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nbt. 1,700. — A post-village and township of Vernon co., 
on Bad Axe River, abt. 10 m. W. by N. of Viroqua; pop. 
of township abt. 600. 

Harmony. in W. Virginia, u P. O. of Mason co. 

Harmony Grove, iv Georgia, a post-village of 
Jackson co. abt, 100 m N. of Milledgeville. 

Harmony of the Spheres. (^il. Many of the 
ancient philosophers held that the regular fhovements 
of the various heavenly bodies through space produced 
a kind of H., which they called“ H. of the Spheres.” 
They attributed this music to the various proportionate 
impressions of the heavenly bodies on one another act- 
ing at proper intervals. Kepler wrote a work on the 
harmonies of the world, and particularly of the celestial 
bodies 

Harmony, (Pre-established.) (P/) An hy- 
pothesis invented by Leibnitz, to explain the connec- 
tiou that subsists between spiritual and material sub- 
stances. He holds that God, before creating the soul 
and body of man, had a perlect knowledge of ull possi- 
ble souls and all possible bodies, Among this infinite 
variety of souls and bodies it would be impossible but 
that there should be souls whose series of perceptions 
and determinations would correspond to the series of 
movements which some of these possible bodies wonld 
execute, Now supposing that of such a sonl and such 
a body God should make man, it is evident that between 
the two substances which constitute this man there 


would subsist the most perfect harmony. These would | 


have no communication, no mutual influence, the one 
upon the other; each would act by virtue of its own 
nature, like two clocks accurately regulated. which 
point io the sume hour and minute, although the spring 
which gives motion to the one is not the spring which 
gives motion to the other. This harmony being estab- 
lished before the creation of man, is hence called the 
pre-established or pre-determined harmony. This doc- 
trine is frequently alluded to in philosophical works; 
but it is needless to attempt any refutation of it, as it is 
at best merely an hypothesis, and was probably regarded 
even by tlie author himself more us a specimen of in- 
genuity than as a serious doctrine, 

Har’most, n. (Gr. armostés, from armozd, I fit. 
(Anc. Hist.) A Spartan magistrate, called also, some- 
times, Sophronistes (moderator), who was appointed to 
govern a conquered state. It is conjectured from Thu- 
cydides, iv. 53, that the office was nnnnal. Other Greek 
States which made conquests afterwards borrowed the 
name. Xenophon speaks of Theban harmoste in Achaia. 

Harmotome, n. (Gr. harmos, joint, aud temno, to 
cut or cleave, from the manner in which its crystals 
divide.] (Min.) A silicate of alumina and baryta occur- 
ring in white crystals, sometimes gray, red, brown, or 
yellow, and of a vitreous lustre. The crystals are rec- 
tangular prisms, often twins, found at Strontian, Scot- 
land, Andreasburg in the Hartz Mts., and elsewhere. 
Sp. gr. 244—245. Comp. Silica 46:5, alumina 159, baryta 
231, water 139. 

Harnageville, in Georgia. a village of Cherokee co., 
abt. 136 m. N.N.W. of Milledgeville. 


Har’nedsville, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Somerset co. 

Harness, n. Fr. harnais; It. arnese; Ger. harnisch ; 
W. harnais, from harn, that which aptly closes upon or 
fits.) Armor; the whole accoutrements or equipments 
of a knight, or horseman ; a horse's armor (Fig. 1241). 

Spenser. 


“A goodly knight, all dresa'd in herness meet. 
—The furniture, 
equipments, or 


of the best works on harmony are those by Albrechts- 
berger, Dr. Marx, aud Professor Dehn. 

Harmony, in J/linois a township of Hancock co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. — A post-village of McHenry co,, abt. 
55 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Harmony, in Indiana, a post-village of Clay co., abt. 
19 m, E. N. E. of Terre Haute.— A township of Posey co.; 
pop. abt. 1,450. — A township of Union co. 

Harmony, in Jowa, a village of Jefferson co., abt. 45 
m. W.N.W. of Burlington. 

Harmony, in Kentucky, a post-office of Owen co. 

Harmony. iu Maine, a post-township of Somerset co.; 

. ubt. 1,300. 
nr'mon y, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co.; 
op. abt. 60),— A village of Heunepin co., abt. 5 m. S. by 
of Minneapolis. 

Harmony, in Missouri, a village of Bates co. — A vil- 
age of Pike co., abt. 30 m. S. of Hannibal. — A post- 
village of Washington co. abt. 80 m. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Harmony, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co., 
abt. 14 m. N. E. of Freehold. — A post-township of War- 
ren co.; pop. abt. 1,800, — A village of Sussex co., abt. 
80 m. N. of Trenton. 

Harmony, in New Fork, a post-township of Chautan- 
qua co. 

Harmony, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Clark co., abt. 7 m. E. by 8. of Springfield; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2,200. — A township of Morrow co.; pop. abt. 
1,500. 

Harmony. in Prinsylrania, a post-village of Butler 
co., on Conequenessing Creek, abt. 220 m. W. by N. of 
Harrisburg.— A township of Susquehanna co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. — A township of Venango co. 

Harmony, in Rhode Island, a P. O. of Providence co. 

ar'mony. in S Carolina, a post-village of York dist., 
abt. 100 m N. of Columbia. 

Harmony. in Tennessee, a village of Weakly co., abt, 
125 m. W.N.W. of Nashville. 

Harmony. in Utah, a village of Washington co., abt. 
40 m. N.E. of St. George. 

Harmony. in Virginia, a post-village of Halifax co., 
nbt. 110 m. S.W. of Richmond. 

Har'mony,in Wisconsin, a township of Rock co.; pop. 


trappings of a 
carriage or 
draught - horse; 
tackling. 

Mit Nd 
Part of the 
machinery of a 
loom. 

—^v. a, To dress 
in armor; to 
equip with 
armor for war, 
as à horseman. 
(0.)—To puton, 
as the furniture 
or body-gear of 
a horse for 
draught. 

My horse is har- 
ness d to my 
plough. '— Hale 

—To equip; to 
furnish; to ac- 
coutre. 

Har'ness-ensk. n. (Nant.) A cask or barrel lashed 
or harnessed to a ship's deck, containing a supply of 
salted meats for daily consumption. 

Har’nesser, n. One who harnesses. 

Harnett, in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, abt. 675 
sq.m. Rivers. Cape Fear and Little rivers, besides some 
smaller streams. Surface, uneven; swil, fertile. Cap. 
Summerville. 

Harney, in Maryland, a post-office of Carroll co. 

Harney, in Nebraska, a village of Platte co., abt. 70 
n. W.N.W. of Omaha City. 

Harns, u. pl. (Icel. hiarmi.] A Scotticism for brains. 

Ha’ro, a town of Old Castile, Spain, 26 m. W. N. W. of 
Logroño, on the right bank of the Ebro. Manuf. Linens, 
woollens, and earthenware. Pop. 6,540. 

Harold I., kinzof England, succeeded his father, Ca- 
nute the Great, 1035, and p. 1039. 

Hanono II, son of Godwin, earl of Kent, usurped the 
throne, 1066, but was vanquished the same year by 
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Fig. 1241. 
KNIGHT IN FULL HARNESS. 


HARP 


William the Conqueror, and killed at the battle of 
Hastings. 

Hinr'old's Cross, a suburban village of Dublin, Ire 
land, abt. 1 m. S. of Dublin Castle; pop. 2,789. 

Har’oun-al-Raschid, (or AARON THE JUST.) a re 
nowned caliph of Bagdad, contemporary with Charle- 
magne and the empress Irene, was B. in Media, 765, and 
succeeded his elder brother as filth caliph of the Abas- 
side dynasty, in 786. He had already acquired immense 
popularity by his victories over the Greeks, and had 
made Irene a tributary of the caliphate. He now raised 
the empire of the Arabs to its highest pitch of grandeur, 
uniting the talents of a philosopher to those of a con- 
queror, and, like Charlemagne in the West, making bis 
court the centre of arts and letters, and the refnge of 
men of learning from all parts of the Eastern empire. 
The Arabs never tire of their enlogisms upon the mag- 
nificence, generosity, and wisdom of thi» prince, as all 
the world has read iu the Arubian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. His reign was the Augustan era of the Arabian 
dominion, and his imaginative subjects have celebrated 
it as the age of enchantment and miracle. After the 
death of Irene. H. humbled her successor, the Emperor 
Nicephorus, still more deeply, made immense conquests 
among the Turks and other tribes of Asin, «nd subju- 
gated the sect ot. Ali in his hereditary dominions, He 
D. in 809, leaving his vast possessions divided under his 
tbree sons, which prepared the way for endless jeal- 
ousies, and produced many civil commotions in after- 
10 7 H. not only promoted learning and the arts in 

is Gominions, but he was himself a poet, nnd was easily 
moved to tears by the recital of poetry. Yet he was 
often cruel, because, like a true child of the Kast, he 
was impulsive, und severe because politic. 

Harpa, n. (o.) A genus of molluscs, of the WHELK 
family, so regularly 
marked with par- 
allel longitudinal 
ribs on the outer 
surface, as to sug- 
gest at the first 
glance the idea of 
the stringed instrn- 
ment to which it 
owes its name. The 
upper end of each 
rib is projected and 
pointed ; spire short, 
last whorl large and 
deeply notched; 
outer lip thickened, 
and is supposed to 
have no operculum. The mollusc which inhabits it has 
the head large; month open below ; destitute of a pro- 
boscis; but having two tentacula, with eyes in the mid- 
dle; foot large. The principal localities of this genus 
are the Red Sea, and the Indian and South American 
oceans. There are several species, all handsome, and 
some rare. One of the more almndant species. Horpa 
ventricosa. (Fig. 1242), is as beautiful in form and color- 
ing as any species of this marine carnivorous genus. 

Harp, n. IAS. hearpa; L. Ger. and D. harp; Ger. 
harfe; Dan. and Fr. harpe; Swed. and Irel. harpa; It. 
arpa, from L, Lat. harpa; probably allied to Gr. har- 
pazó, to seize or snatch away, nnd to Sansk, /rupro, to 
beat, to strike] (Aus.) A stringed instrument, highly 
esteemed by the ancients, which may be traced, under 


Fig. 1242. 
HARP-SHELL AND ANIMAL, ` 
(Harpa ventricosa.) 


Fig. 1243. — ANCIENT HARPS OR LYRES, 


various forms, to the remotest ages of antiqnity. It 
was held in high veneration among the Celts, and its 
former prevalence in Ireland (Fig. 1243) has led to its 


Fig. 1244. — AN IRISH HARPER IN THE HALI} (Irn CENT.) 
(From a manuscript lu the Arundel collection.) 


HARP 


its figure 


a harp was 
executed by order of Sesostris, who 


ned between fourteen and fif- 
teen hundred years before the 
Christian mra. In Holy Writ we 
find the harp continually mention- 
ed, while its invention is ascribed 
to Jubal, seventh only in descent 
from Adam. Thereare three kinds 
of barps now knowu,—the Italian 
harp, the Double or David's harp, 
and the Pedal harp. The first of 
these i» very imperfect, and seldom 
or ever wed. The double harp is 
abetter instrument, ofa triangalar 
form, having gut strings aud a 
sounding-board; but it was not 
until the invention of in 
1720, by Hochbrucker, that thie 
insera ment became really useful. 
For ite presentimproved aud — 
rfect state we are imlebted to 
tian Erard, of Paris who 
ented « harp with seven pedale 
n 179. this being a single-action 
harp: the pedals only effecting one 
chine on. the string, he produc-«d, 
in 1808, a double-action harp, the 
wis Of which have two actions. 


adoption as the national symbol. There is little donbt 
that it was brought to great perfection in Egypt, as 
has beeu found drawn on buildings of the 
greatest antiquity ; while at Thebes a fresco painting of 

covered by Bruce, which he thinks was 


Fig. 1245. 
ERAKD'S HARP. 


instrument is tuned in the key of € fat, but may, 
by fix ira gr the pedals in the first groove, be at once trana- 


«d to that of € natural, while, b, 
second, it as transposed into that 


fixing them in the 
C sharp. The com- 


pass of this instrument is from E double below the busa 


to E ira. zal tissimo. 


H . za. (A. S. hearpian.] To play on the harp. — 
To dee on tediously or vexatiously in speaking or 


vritinge > , to harp on a woman's perfections. 


“Vou Aary, alittle too much upou one string " — Collina. 


—. d. 


Teo play upon, or strike sounds from, as a harp. 


Harp, im Zilinois, a towuship of Dewitt co.; pop. abt. 
11 


Harp, (H20linn.) See Folia HARP. 


Mar pre ~ n. (Omch) A genus of fossil shells, oblong 
and sorme what triangular, the binge being formed by 


two pr«»j ec ting teeth. — Parkinson. 
3 . n. A player on the harp. 
( 


etira ds.) A coin formerly struck in the Irish mint, 


bearingg «ore one side the effigy of a harp. 
mer 
ue 


me. Jawes, Jons, Josxpu WESLEY, and Fr^Tongn, 
ui rrders of the eminent American publishing house 


of “ Horr per Brothers" were B. at Newtown, L. I., in 
1795, 17 $97, 1501, and 1804, respectively, — the sons of a 


prosperw»wvam farmer, 


HARP 


while the tragedy of H. F. may be considered as the pre- 
lude to the tremendous struggle by which the African 
race was raised from slavery to the citizenship of a free 
nation. Aug. 1877, n monument was dedicated to the 
memory of John Brown, at Ossawattomie, Kansas, 
Harper Ferry, iu Jowa, u P. O. of Allumakee co. 
Mar’ persfield, in N. I. a p-vil and township of 
Delaware co., about 60 m. W. by 8, of Albany. 
Har'persfield, in Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Ashtabula co, on Grand River, abt. 45 m. E. N. E. of 
Cleveland, 
Harper's Station, in Ohio, a post-office of Koss co. 
Mar persville, in Alabama, a post-village of Shelby 
co., abt. 80 m. N. by W. of Montgomery. 
Mar'persville, in New York, a post-village of Broome 
co. on the Susquehanna River, abt. 16 m. E. by N. of 
Binghamton. 
Har persville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cum- 


berland eo. 


A Harpeth, in Tennessee, n river rising in Williamson co., 


and flowing a general N.W, course, euters the Cumber- 
land Kiver between Davidson and Dickson cos, Length, 
abont 100 m. 

— A village of Williamson co., about 25 m. 8.8.E. of Nash- 
ville. 

Harp'ing-iron, n. Same as lHARPOON, g. v. 

Harp ings, n. pl. (Nuut) In n ship, those planks or 
wales, forming her outer skin, which bend in towards 
the bow, and are fastened in the stern; they hold the 
timbers of the fore-and-aft cant-bodies till the ship is 
planked. They are made thicker than other ps of 
the wales, to encounter the great resistance offered by 
the water as the ship cuts through it, 

Cut-harpings, minor ropes between the tops and mast- 
heads, employed to draw the shrouds together and in- 
warda towards the must. They serve to tighten the 
shronds, and to give freer play to the yards and sails 
when braced for on either tack. 

Harpist, n. A harper; a performer on the harp. 

Hnrpoe' rates, n. (tl, The Grecian name of the 
Egyptian god Har-pi-chruti (according to Bunsen and 
Lepsius) or “ Horus, the child," the son of Isis, repre- 
sented generally as a naked boy sitting on alotus-flower, 
with his finger in his mouth, to denote (not, as is com- 
monly supposed, silence), but the childish actions of in- 
fancy. — See Horus. 

Harponcer’, n. Same ns HARPOONER, q. v. 

Harpoon’, n. Fr. karpon, from harper, to gripe, to 
grapple, to seize; allied to Gr. horpazó. to snatch, to 
seize | ( Nuut.) An iron spear or javelin, shaped like a 
barbed arrow at one end, with a ring at the other, 
throngh which a rope is run; used for the purpose of 
2 ere the Greenland and eee 
eries. The gun-harpoon, or harpoon-gun. is n wenpou 
used for the Miet purpose, but which is discharged from 
n awivel or gun, instead of being thrown by hand. This 
weapon is formed entirely of metal, and has a chain at- 


At the age of 16, the two elder 


brothers were apprenticed to the printing business in 
New York, and being joined in that city by the two 


younger brothers, they, before 1525, had established | 


tached to it, to which the usual line is joined on, us in 
the former case. The manner in which the H. is used, 
and whales captured, will be given under the article 
Wuate, q. v. (Called also Aarping-iran. ) 


themselves as publishers on an extensive scale, under —v. a. To strike, catch, or kill with a harpoon ; as, to har- 


the style and title before mentioned. 
ment 


Their establish- 
has since become one of the leadiug publishing Harpoon’er, Harpooneer', Har 


conce mr mass in the U. States, uiid one of the most important 


in the world. 


In 1850 appeared the first number of 


pom n porpoise, 
neer, n. 


One who nses nn harpoon; the man in a whale-boat who 
throws the barpoou. 


Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, which in a few years, Harp'ress, n. A female harpist. (R.) 
achieved a circulation of from 175,000 to 190,000 copies. Harpsichord, (hary's-kurd,) n. | Harp, and chord ; 


In 1857, 
Werk-Fag. zany illustrated 
"Illustrated London 


and re 


iS N- Y. in 1816, p. 1869. Joseph Wesley, b. 1470, John 
— 1875, and Fletcher D., 1877. The house is continued 
xd the x ms, by whom a department for subscription 
Mise has been added, 
qum WT. m X county of Kansas, drained by tributaries 
thes Arkansas and Nescatunga rivers, Area, 1,152 sq- 
m. Cap. Blum City. 


the firm commenced the issue of Harpers’ | 
per, after the manner of the 
A great proportion of 
their business lies in the publication of original works, 
»r ints of Enropean anthers. James was Mayor 


Har’ per, in Ohio, n post-village of Logan co., abt. 6 


N. toy E. of Bellefontaine. 


Jefferson co,, situate at the junction of the Shen 


aod Potomne rivers, and remarkable for the picturesque 
It is 160 m. N. of 


beanty of its surrounding scenery. 


Perts Ferry, in W. Virginia, n post-village of 


„, 


Richmond, and 55 N W. of Washington. Pp. abt. 1,600. 


The U. 8 
troops 


Afterwards. 


en 
ladersh 


nsa 
sarm 


of eben: in 185657. 


invade 
"mad 
Upor 
the 


“mil itary force, sent for 


2 — te the Vig r nnd delivered oft abont 1,6071. 
ci e ninn authorities, Afters trial before the Har'py. ».; pl. Wanrres. [Fr. harpie; Gr. ha ni, 
Dult court of Jefferson co., for treason and murder, tho z " -— 


Brown 


by mn , but it apron 


ay John Brown 


S Arsenal here was destroyed by the National 
> April I5, 1%, to prevent its falling into the 
hands or the Confederates, he occupied the village two 
On Oct. 16, 1859, A. FP. was invaded 
n of by a band of 22 men nnder the 
ip of John Brown, an old man of Ossa wattomie, 
PA s, who had been a daring and most resolute parti- 
“sader of the Free State Party during the civil war in 
12 Their object was the emancipation 
Mas t Slaves in the adjacent parts of Virginia and) 
bta PU band their plan seems to have been to seize and | 
T. F asa place of rendezvons for the negroes. The 
rs were summoned to surrender on the 17th by a 
the nes poet from Jefferson, 
wagner refusal, a fight ensued.which resulted in 20 of 
2col«, ti tes and Jcolored men being killed, 3 whites and ji 
men taken prisuners, while 4 escaped, who were) HMarps'well. in Maine, a township of Cumberland co.; PE n. 


co was sentenced to be hung on Dec. 2, and his 
oid P^ nions on the 16th, This enterprise was illegal 
from a generous impulse, and 
considered a hero and martyr, 


O. Fr. hurpechorde | ( Mus.) A keyed musical instrument 
exactly resembling a grand pianoforte in shape, for- 
merly much nsed, bnt. now entirely superseded by the 
| piano, The date of its invention is unknown, although 
it is supposed to have been about the 16th cent; it was 
not, however, introduced into England until the 17th, 
It consists of a mahoguny or wilout-wood case; within 
which is the belly, or sunnding-bourd, over which the 


«onm, 


Pig. 1246. — nanpsienonn, 


strings are stretched, supported by bridges. The sound | Harrington, in Miine, a 
is produced by «mall pieces of erow-quill or hard leather, 
which project from the jacks, (small pieces of wood that 
stand npright between the strings) and which, when| Harrin 
the instrument is in use, are pushed apward by the 
keys till they touch the strings, causing n brilliant, but|—A post-office of Harnett co. 

rather harsh sound. ‘The great fanlt in the A. i its de- Harrington, in New Jersey, a township of Bergen 
ficiency of any means of modification in respect to piano 


and torte notes 


berbund co. 


by force.) (Myth.) One of a sort of fabul 
monsters, ravenous and filthy, baving the 
woman and the bod, 


1103 


Harps well Centre, in Maine, a post-office of Cum- 


of a vulture, with their feet and 
fingers armed with short claws.— Also a name given to 


HARR 1173 


the Storm-winda, (Gladstone's Homer and the Homeric 
Age.) In Hesiod they are represented as the beautiful 
daughters of Thaumas and Electra ; but in later mytbol- 

„they resume the repulsive form under which Vir- 
T has described them, (in. iii. 211, &c.) 


—A ravenous, rapacious person or animal; specifically, 


an extortioner; a plunderer; as, that old Aarpy of a 
landlady. 

(Au.) A name given to some birds of prey of the 
sub-family Aquilin, but more usually applied in 
America to the Zurpyi« destructor (Cuv.), or Thrasactus 
harpyia Ann.), — an inhabitant of the great tropical 
forests, Where it preys chiefly on quadrupeds, and toa 
large extent on sloths and young deer. Of all birds, it 
has the most terrific beak and talons. It is larger than 
the common eagle: is short-winged and short-legged; 
the upper mandible greatly hooked; the feathers of the 
head capable of being erected into a great ruff or crest. 
It has not so elegant a formas the true eagles, but is 

robably equal to any of them in strength and courage, 

hen adult, it is . of « blackish slate color, 
with gray head, and white breast and belly. 

Hurpy ia. n. ([Lat,harpy.] (Zo) Bee HARPY. 

Har quebuse, u. See ARqurause. 

Marrar, a prov. of Africa, S. of Abyssinia, annexed to 
Egypt in 1875. It formerly constituted the ancient em- 
E of Adel, (q. v.) Area, about that of the N.E. and 

iddle States of the U. 8. Prod, Gruin and coffee, 

Marrnateen’, n. A kind of cloth. — Webster, 

Mar’rellisville, in N. C. n p-vill. of Hertford co. 

NMnr'ricnnnu,a river of British N. Am., risesubt. Lat. 
49° 55’ N., Lon. 77° 30’ W., flows N.W. into James's Bay. 

Marrico, u. See HARICOT. 

Harridan, . (Fr. huridelle, a sorry jade, a worn-out 
horse, probably from aridella, dim. of Lat. aridus, dry.) 
A decayed, used-up strumpet. 

" A weak, watery, wicked old harridan."—De Quincey. 

Harrier. Hnr'iez, n. (From Me] A small hound 
trained for hunting the hare, remarkable for the acute- 
ness of ita sense of smell; as, a pack of harriers. 

(Zu.) A species of hound employed in hunting the 
hare. This animal is supposed to be a cross between the 

fox-hound and the beagle, and is remarkable for its sa- 
g»city in tracing, and the boldness with which it pur- 
sues its game, According to Blaine, in his “ Kural 


Fig. 1241. — HARRIER. 


Sports,” there nre three prominent varieties of the har- 
rier, namely. the old sonthern hound (the Chien couchant 
of the French), (Fig. 1247), the modern harrier, and the 
beagle. Many subordinate divisions, however, accrue 
and a cross-breed is nsed for otter-hunting, The modern 
H. in appearance is little more than a dwarf fox-hound. 
—The name of some species of Hawks, genns Cinens. 9. v. 
MUNI in New York, a township of Frauk- 
n eo. 

Har riettsville, in Ohio, n post-office of Noble co. 

Harrington. James, a celebrated political writer, B. 
1611, in Northamptonshire, Eng. His chief work is eu- 
titled Oceana, a politien] romance. in which he defended 
republicanism, In 1661 he was, on a charge of treason, 
sent to the Tower of London, from whence he was re- 
moved to St. Nicholas’s Island, near Plymouth, but was 
afterwards released on bail. He b., deranged in his in- 
tellects, in 1677, 

Harrington. a small seaport of Cumberland, Eng- 
land, on the Trish sea, 5 m. N. of Whitehaven. It cars 
ries on an extensive trade with Ireland. Y. 2420. 

Harrington, in Delaware, a post-village of Kent co., 


abt. 16 m. S. of Dover. 
township of Washing- 


ton co., abt. 120 m. E. by N. of Augusta; pop. about 


1.450. 
m, in N. Curolina, a village of Cumberland 


co, abt. 60 ni, S. of Raleigh. 


co, on the Hudson River, abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of Hacken« 

nk. 
Har'rin 

co., abt. 


n, in Wiconsin, a village of Manitowoc 
0 m. W.N.W. of Manitowoc. 
( Min.) A var. of MrsOLITE, q. v. 
Harrio in Ohio, n village of Noble co., abt, 


ville. 
100 m. K. by S. of Columbus. 


untehera, from ill to seize or snatch away | Hinr ris, Jass, an English philological writer, n. 1709 - 


is author of three treatises concerning Art, Music, Punt. 
ing, Petry, and Happiness, 8vo.; Hermes or a Philo 
sophical Inquiry concerning Universal Grammar, nnd 
several other philological works. |» 1750. 
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Har’ ris, an island of Scotland. See HEnRIDrs, (TRE.) 

Harris, in Georg u, a W. co., adjoining Alabama, area, 
ubt. 500 aq. m. Rivers, Chattahoochee River, Flat Shoal, 
Mountain, Mulberry, and Old House creeks. Surface, 
much diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Hamilton. Pop. 
abt. 15,000. 

—A district of Muscogee co. 

IIar'ris, in Illinois, a township of Fulton co.; pop. abt. 
1.400. 

Harris, in Indiana, a township of St. Joseph co.; pop. 
nbt. 450. 

Hinr'ris, in Ohio, a post-office of Gallia. co. 

—A township of Ottawa co. 

Harris, in Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; 


p. abt. 2,500. 

Harris. in Teras,an E. co.. bordering on Galveston 
Bay; area, abt. 1,600 sq. m. Rivers, Buffalo Bayou and 
San Jacinto River. Surface, level; soil, very fertile. 
Cap. Houston. 

Har'ris, iu Virginia, a post-office of Louisa co. 

Harris, in Wisconsin, a township of Marquette co.; 
pop abt. 650. 

Harrisbarsg, in Arkansas, a post-vill. of Poinsett co. 

Harrisburg, in California, a P. O. of Alameda co, 

Harrisburg, in /l/inois, a post-village, cap. of Saline 
co., abt. 65 m N.E. of Cairo. 

Harrisburg, in Indiana, a post-village of Fayette 
co. abt. 55 m E. by S. of Indianapolis. 

Harrisburg, in Jwa, a village nnd township of Van 
Buren co., abt. 70 m. S. by W. of Iowa city; pop. of 
township 1,016 

Harrisburg, in Minnesota, a village of Hennepin co. 
on the Mississippi River, abt. 13 m. above Minneapolis. 

Harrisburg, in Mississippi,u village of Pontotoc co, 
abt. 37 m. N. by W. of Aberdeen. 

Harrisburg, in Missouri, a village of Lafayette co.. 
abt. 115 m W. by N. of Jefferson co. 

Harrisburg, in N. Carolina, a village of Cabarras co., 
abt. 13 m. NE. of Charlotte. 

—A village of Mecklenburg co., abt. 160 m. W.S.W. of 
Raleigh. 

Harrisburg, in New York, a post-township of Lewis 
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co, 
Harrisburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin co., 
ubt. 14 m. S W. of Columbus. 
—A village of Gallia co., abt. 10 m. N. W. of Gallipolis. 
—A village of Stark co., abt. 11 m. N.E. of Canton. 
Harrisburg, in Oregon, n post- village of Linn co., on 
the Willamette River, abt. 27 m. S. of Albany. 
Harrisburg, iu Pennsylvania, a city, capital of the 
State and of Dauphin co., situated in Lat. 40° 16’ N., Lon. 
76°50’ W., 107 m. W. by N. from Philadelphia, and 110 m. 
N. by E. from Washington, on the left bank of the Susque- 
hanna, here a mile wide, with an island in the middle, 
and crossed by two bridges. H., surrounded by magni- 
ficent scenery and fertile lands, is in itself a fine city, well 
built, and amply supplied with water. The Capitol, finely 
situated on an eminence, is a handsome brick building, 
180 feet long by 80 feet wide, with a circular Ionic porti- 
co in front surmounted by a dome. The State Lunatic 
Hospital, opened in 1551, can accommodate 300 patients. 
Manuf. and Ind. Yron-works, rolling-mills, cotton-mills, 
car-fuctories, breweries, &c. H. carries on a large trado 
in lumber. Seven railroads radiate from it, and the 
Pennsylvania canal passes through it. In 1753, John 
Harris, Jr., established there a ferry over the Susque- 
hanna, whence the name of Harris’s Ferry under which 
H. was loug known. It was afterwards called Louis- 
burg in honor of Louis XVI., and received its actual 
name in 1791, when it was incorporated as a borough. 
The State government was trausferred from Lancaster 
to H. in 1812. Pop. (1870) 23,109; (1880) 30,762. 
Harrisburg, in Texas, a post-village of Harris co., on 
Buffalo Bayou, abt 6 m. S. E. of Houston, 
Harrisburg, in Utah Territory, a post-village of 
Washington co, abt. 14 m. N. of St. George. 
Harrisburg, in Wisconsin, u village of Pierce co., on 
Lake Lepin, abt. 12 m. E. of Red Wing. 
A village of Sauk co. 
Harris Grove, in Illinois, a P. O. of Jefferson co. 
Harris Grove, in pwa, a post-office of Harrison co. 
Harris Hill, in New Fork, a post-office of Erie co. 
Hinr'risite, n. (Min.) A variety of Chalcocite, or sul- 
phuret of copper, having n dark gray or blackish color, 
and cubical cleavage. Found nt Canton Mine, Ga., and 
in the Polk Co. copper mines, Tenn. — See CHALcociTE. 
Harrison, WILIA Henry, 9th President of the U. 
States, B. in. Berkeley, Charles City co., Virginia, 1773, 
was the son of one of the most conspicuous among 
the patriots of the revolution. After receiving the cus- 
tomary education at Hampden -Sidney College, he 
studied for the medical pro- 
fession; but participating in 
the general excitement 
which prevailed throughout 
the country against the bar- 
barous mode of warfare at 
that time practised by the 
Indians on the north-western 
frontiers, he suddenly aban- 
doned the study of Galen, 
and joined his brethren in 
arms, as an ensign in the U. 
S. artillery, in 1791. Ten 
yeurs later he was made 
governor of Indiana, and 
held that post for more than 
10 years. In 1811. in the 
hard-fought battle of Tippe- 
canoe, he defeated the In- 
dians under the command of the famous Tecumseh. 


Fig. 1248. — HARRISON. 
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After General Hull's surrender in 1812, H. was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army on the north- 
western frontier, with the rank of brigndier-general ; 
he was made major-general in March, 1813. In 1824 he 
took his seat in the Senate of the United States, and 
soon alter was chosen chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee. He was nominated, in 1836, candidate for the 
presidency, by the party opposed to Mr. Van Buren, and 
although defeated in the election of that year, became 
again the nominee of the Whig party iu. 1540; and in 
the subsequent election was chosen Presideut by an 
overwhelming majority. John Tyler, of Virginia, being 
associated with hiin as Vice-President. H. was inaugu- 
rated President March 4, 1841, and, from the judicious 
composition of his cabinet, great expectations were 
formed of his administration; but within a mouth 
he diwl, after u short illness of 8 days. 

Har rison, Joux, the inventor of the time-keeper for 
ascertaining the longitude at sea, was u. at Foulby, 
Yorkshire, England, in 1693. His father, a carpenter 
or builder, brought him up to the same occupation; but 
by dint of his own ingeuuity and perseverance, he 


learned to make clocks and watches; and having turned 
his attention to the improvement of pocket-watches, he 
was induced to make a time-keeper in that form, which 
he finished in 1709. This chronometer, iu two voyages, 
having been found to correct the longitude within the 
limits required by tlie act of parliament, H. applied for 
the proposed reward of $100,000, which he received. I. 
was also the inventor of the compensation pendulum, 
named, froin the manner of its coustruction, the grid- 
iren pendulum, and of the going fusee, by means of 
which a watch goes while being wound up. D. 1776. 
Har rison, iu //iinois, n township of Ogle co. 


—A post-village and township of Winnebago co, abt. 100 
m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Harrison, in Indiana, n S. co. adjoining Kentucky: 
urea, ubt. 475 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio and Blue rivers, In- 
diana Creek, and some smaller streams. Surface, bro- 
ken and diversified, «ome of the river hills and knobs 
rising to a height of 500 ft.; soil, fertile. Min. The co. 
is based principally upon cavernous limestone, and Pit- 
man's Cave, in the W. part, is said to extend more than 
two miles under- ground, having apartments of great 
dimensions. There is also a remarkable spring in this 
vicinity, 60 ft. in diameter, and several hundred feet 
deep, furnishing water-power sufficient for a large mill. 
Cap. Corydon. 

—A township of Bartholomew co. 

—A township of Blackford co. 

A township of Boone co. 

—A township.of Cass co. 

—A township of Clay co. 

—A township of Daviess co. 

—A township of Dearborn co, 

—A post-township of Delaware co. 

A township of Dubois co. 

—A township of Elkhart co. 

A township of Fayette co. 

—A township of Hancock co. 

—A township of Harrison co. 

—4A township of Henry co. 

—A township of Howard co. 

—A township of Knox co. 

A township of Kosciusko co. 

—A township of Miami co. 

—A township of Morgan co. 

—A township of Owen co. 

—A township of Pulaski co. 

—A township of Spencer co. 

—A township of Union co. 

—A post-village and township of Vigo co., abt. 4 m. N. of 
Terre Haute. 

A township of Wayne co. 

—A township of Wells co. 

Harrison, in Jwa, a W. co. adjoining Nebraska; 
area, abt. 480 sq. m. Rivers. Missouri, Boyer, and Sol- 
dier rivers. Surface, generally level; svil, fertile. Cap. 
Magnolia. 

A township of Adair co. 

—A township of Benton co. 

—A post-township of Harrison co. 

—A township of Lee co. 

—A village of Louisa co., on the Iowa River, abt. 2 m. N. 
E. of Wapello, 

—A township of Mahaska co. 

Harrison, in Kentucky, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 
357 sq. m. Rivers. Licking River, and some smaller 
streams, Surface, undulating ; soil, generally very fer- 
tile. Cip. Cynthiana. 

—A village of Pulaski co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Somerset. 

Harrison, in Maine, a post-township of Cumberland 
co. 

Harrison, in Maryland, a post- office of Baltimore co. 

—A post-office of Dorchester co. 

Harrison, in Michigan, a village of Lenawee co., near 

drian. 

A township of Macomb co. 

Harrison, in Minnesota, n post-villuge of Monongalia 
co., about 20 miles W. of Forrest City. 

Harrison, in Mississippi, a S. co. bordering on Mis- 
sissippi Sound. Area, abt. 1,150 aq. m. Rirers. Biloxi, 
and Wolf rivers, besides numerous smaller streams. Sur- 
face, level; soit, not fertile. Cap. Mississippi City. Pop.) 
(1880) 7,895, 

Harrison, in Missouri, n N.W. co. adjoining Towa 
Area, about 750 sq m. rers. Crooked Fork, and Big 
Creek, affluents of Grand River, besides numerous 


streams. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Beth- 
any. 
—A village of Crawford co., about 31 m. E.N.E. of Rolla. 
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—A township of Scotland co. 

Harrison, in New Jersey, a township of Gloucester co., 
pop. about 3,032, 

IA township of Hudson co. 

Mar'rison, iu New Fork, a post-township of Westches- 
ter co. 

Harrison, in Ohio, an E. co. Area, about 400 sq. m. 
Rivers. Conotten, Cross, and Stillwater creeks. Surface, 
diversified ; «oil, very fertile. Min. Bituminous coal in 
abundance. Cup. Cadiz. 

—4A towuship of Carroll co. 

—A township of Champaign co. 


A township of Darke co. 


A towuship of Gallia co. 

—A post-village and township of Hamilton co., on the W. 
border of the State, about 20 m. W.N.W. of Cincinnati ; 
pop. of township, 

A township of Ilenry co. 

—A township of Knox co. 

—A township of Licking co. 

—A township of Logun co, 

A township of Montgomery co. 

—A township of Muskingum co. 

—4A township of Paulding co. 

—A township of Perry co. 

—A township of Pickaway co. 

—A village of Portage co., abt. 33 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. 

—A township of Preble co. 

—A township of Ross co, 

—A township of Scioto co. 

—A township of Van Wert co. 

A township of Vinton co. 

Harrison, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bedford 
co, 

—A township of Potter co. 

Harrison, in Tennessee, n post-village, cap. of Hamil- 
ton co.. on the Tennessee River, about 140 miles S. K. of 
Nashville. 

Har'rison, in Jas, a N.E. co., adjoining Louisiana. 
Area, about 975 sq. miles. Rivers. Sabiue River and Big 
and Little Cypress bayous. Caddo Lake washes its E. 
Vorder: Surface, diversified; suil, fertile. Cap. Mar- 
shall, 

Harrison, in Wisconsin, a township of Calumet co.; 
pop. about 513. 

—A township of Grant co. 

Harrison, in W. Virginia, a N. central co.; area, 
about 440 sq. m, Rivers. West Fork of the Munonga- 
hela River, and some smaller streams, Surface, hilly; 
soil, fertile. Min. Coal and iron. Cap. Clarksburg. 
Pop, (1850) 20,171. 

Harrison Bay, in Alaska, an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean. about Lat. 709 80’ N., Lon. 1519 3. W. 

Harrisonburg, in Louisiana, a post- village, cap. of 
Catahoula parish, on the Washita River, about 16; m. 
N.N.W. of Baton Rouge. 

Har'risonburg, iu Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Rockingham co., about 125 m. N.W. of Richmond; pop. 
about 1,100. See Cnoss-Krs, (BATTLE OF.) 

Harrison City, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Westmoreland co., about 24 m. E. by S. of Pittsburg. 

Harrison Flat, iu Maine, a village of Cumberland 
co., abt. 45 m. N. N. W. of Portland. 

Harrison Junction, in Ohio, a post-officeof Ham- 

ton co. 

Har'rison Mills, in Ohio, n post-office of Scioto co. 

Mar'rison's Landing, in Virginia, a locality of 
Charles City co. on the James River, abt. 5 m. below 
City Point, to which the Union army retreated after the 
BEVEN Days’ BATTLE, q. v. 

Harrison Square. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., abt. 4 m. N.E. of Boston. 

Harrison Valley, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Potter co. 

Harrisonville, in Georgia, a village of Troup co. 

Harrisonville, iu 7ilinois, a village of Knox co., 
abt. 12 m. 8. of Knoxville. 

—A post-village of Monroe co., on the Mississippi River, 
abt. 25 m. below St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harrisonville, in Indiana, u village of Martin co., 
abt. 4 m. N.E. of Dover Hill. 

Har'rison ville, or Con'nersville, in Kentuc'y, 
a post-village of Shelby co., abt. 46 m. E.S.E. of Luis- 
ville. 

Harrisonville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of 
Cass co., abt. 115 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Harrisonville, or Coles'town. in New Jersey, a 
post.village of Gloucester co., about 22 m. 8.8.W. of 
Camden. 

Harrisonville, in Ohio, a post-office of Meigs co. 

—A village of Scioto co., abt. 15 m. N.E. of Portsmouth. 

Harrisonville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Centre 
co., abt. 4 m. S. E. of Bellefonte. 

—A post-village of Fulton co. abt. 27 m. W. of Cham- 
bersburg. 

Har'ristown, in Illinois, a post-office of Macon co. 

Har'ristown. iu /ndiana, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co, abt. 4 m. E. of Salem 

Harrisville, in /ndiana, a village of Randolph co., 
abt.4 m. W of Union City. 

Harrisville, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Alcona co., on Lake Huron, ubt. 90 m. N.N.E. of 
Bay City. 

Harrisville, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Simpson co. 

Har'risville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co.. nbt. 126 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Harrisville, in New Hampshire, n post-office of 
Cheshire co. 

Harrisville, in New Fori. a post-office of Lewis co. 

Harrisville, in Ohio, a post-village of Harrison co., 
abt. 123 m. E. of Columbus, 
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abt. 1,700. 

Harrisville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of But- 
ter co., abt. 24 m. N N.W. of Butler, 

Harrisville, in Khodr Island, a village of Providence 

co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Providence. 

Harrisville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Mar- 

nette co., abt. 5 m. N.W. Montello. 

Har’ risville, in W. Virginia, n post-village, cap. of 

Ritchie co., abt. 37 m. E. of Parkersburg. 

Harrodsburg, in diana, a post- village of Monroe 
co., abt. 12 m. 8. ot Bloomington. 

Harrodsburg, in KA. a post-town, cap. of 
Mercer co, abt. 30 m. S. of Frankfort. It is notable as the 
oldest town in the State, the first dwelling having been 
built by Capt. James Harrod, in 1774. 1t is beautifully 
situated on an eminence, a short distance from Salt 
River, and contains, besides Bacon College and a mili- 
tary academy, numerous fine public nnd private edi- 
fices. The veral springs in the vicinity have gained 
mach celebrity. 

Harrodsburg, in Missouri, a village of Johnson co., 
abe. GO m. W. of Jefferson city. 

Har rogate, lnnowaoaTg, or Hick HARROGATE, a 
town and fashionable resort of Yorkshire, England, 20 
miles S.W. of York, celebrated for its sulphurous and 
chal v beate springs. Pup. £ 

Harrow, ru. n. Dan. haro; Swed. harf, a har- 
row ; Ger. hacke, a rake: allied to A heran, to lay 
waste, to harass.) (Agric.) An implement formed of 

bars of wood or iron, fastened together transversely, 
either at right angles to each other, or diagonally, with 
iron teeth projecting dowuwards from the points of in- 
tersec tior perpendicularly, or with a slight inclination. 

A ZZ. witha the bars set diagonally is the best, as their 

inclination to each other may be regulated in such a 

manner that each tooth marks ont a separate furrow ; 

in consequence of which the implement pertorms i 

work more effectnally than it would if the bars were 

disposed, as in the old H., at right angles to each other, 

There is a lsonn expanding harrow, in which the frame- 

work of bars is fastened together by loose pins, so that 

the teetti can be set closer together or farther apart, ns 
the state of the soil may require. Tho H. i» used in 
bringizagz land that has just been ploughed into a proper 
con it inn for the reception of the seed, by breaking the 
clols Of earth into smaller fragments, tearing out the 
roots of the weeds or stubble, and pulverizing and mix- 
ing the soil. To effect this, and to render the surface 
tolerably smooth and even, the Jand is rolled und har- 
rowed two or three times with different ZI. à strong, 
heavy ZZ. being used to break the furrows made by the 
plough, æd lighter harrows, with the teeth. set more 
closely  tozcetlier, in the final stages of the process. 

Har’ row , r.a. (Swed. hurfoa; A.S. hergian.] To draw 
a hzrre»ww over plonghed ground, for the purpose. of 
emshin zz clods and levelling the surface, or tor covering 
seed s ww gx ; ns, to hurrow a field. 

"Let the Wolscians plough Rome and harrow Italy. Sa. 

—To torment; to tear; to lacerate; to worry ; to harass; 
as, a ieren tale. 

** Kt arrows me with fear and wonder." — Shake. 

Harrow. inter). [0. Fr.haran.] Welp! hothere! halloo! 

** Harrow now, out and well-zway,"— Spenser. 

Har’ row . a town of England, co. Middlesex, on the 
highest hill in the county, hence often called Arrow- 
on-the e- 2. io m. W. of London. There is a celebrated 

public school here where Lord Byron and other cele- 

rated neu were educated, Pop. 6,100. 

Har’ ro Wer. „. A person who uses a harrow. — A kind 
of hawk ; a harrier. 

Har’ row ing, n. (Agric) The process of drawing a 
harrow over the soil for the purpose of reducing it toa 
level, of covering seed, or of turning up weeds in 
ploughed ground, or moss in grass-lands. In agricul-]| 
ture the harrow is driven by horses; and in market-| 
garde ming, where a light harrow is sometimes used, by 
N Yn either case, the more rapid the motion of the 
18 te W, up toa certain point, the more efficient will be 
di: ration. For meadow-lands, the object of H. is to 

Sperse the little heaps of earth raised during winter 
sd karly spring by moles and worms. For this purpose 
at GERE EC we are sometimes turned upside-down; while, 
78801 8 times, thorn branches are tucked into à frame | 
the I slinga harrow, and dragged over the surf. 

bus Purpose of effecting the same object, T 

- wing. A chain-harrow is also used for the 
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BATINES pru 508. " A 
far sy 5 a. A. S. hergian ; Swed. harja, hiirja.) To Lyon co., abont 13 m. . of Emporia. Tui 
trips i to pillage: to ravage ; to plunder ; to liy waste; Hart ford, ii Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Ohio co., 
AS. to arry uL enen 2 out 10 harnes“ 40 uni. e Rough Creek, about 160 m. S. W. of Frankfort; pop. 
ates to tease; to worry. ^ i > abaut 200. : > 
H **'X€ reprent sow much that I 40 Barríed him.“ Shake, Hartford, in Maine, a post-villuge and township of 
A a7 97 9 soph, (hartri-sif) n. [L.Gr. Crisophne] A Oxford co., about 30 m. W. of Augusta; pop. of town- 


et eee used 
3. A adent 


> Aa 
rane 


at Cambridge University, E nd, to denote 
who, while competent to take the degre | 
N nounces himself a candidate for à degree in law | 
tcine. 
s“. [e harsch ; Swed. harsk : allied to Goth. 
hard.) Sour; tart; bitter; austere to the taste, 
S harsh und crude.” ( Milton.) — Rugged; rongh 
touch; having asperities or inequalities of sur- 
5. “harsh sand.” ( Boyle.) — Rough to the ear; dis- 
jarring; grating; as, a hursh voice. 
Fough the harsh cadence of a rugged line.“ Dryden, 
in manner or disposition: crabbed; morose ; 
biens rule; rigorous; sev ; as, harsh words. 
No Aarsh reflections let remembrance raise."— Prior. 
zasville, in Ohio, a post-village of Adams co. 
SRaaville, in I, a P. O. of Beaver co. 


Harrisville, iu (^io, a township of Medina co.; pop. | Harsh’ly, adv. 
sterely; sourly; with a grating sound; unpleasantly ; 


Harsh/mansville, in Ohio, a post-office of Mont- 


Harsh'ness, n. 
to the touch, taste, or ear; rudeness; severity; peevish- 
ness ; as, the harshness of guttural sounds, hurshness of 
treatment 

Hars let. n. 


Hart. „. 


Hart, in Georgia, a N. E. co., adjoining South Carolina; 


Mart, in- Jiu, a township of Warwick co.; pop. abt. 


Mart, in Kentucky, a W. central co.; area, abt. 425 sq- 
m. Rivers. 
Surface, diversified; sou, generally fertile. Cap. Muu- 
Tordsville. 

Hart, Jor: T. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Hart, SoLoMoN A. 

Mart’ beest, n. 
(Zoól.) The Antelope caama n species of antelope in- 


Harte, Francis Bret. 
Hart’fell, a mountain of Scotland, bet. Tweedsmuir 


Hart field, in Vew York a post-village of Uliautauqna 


Hartford, m Connecticut, à. N. central co.: area, 807 


A city, seat of justice of the above co, und since 1 
sole capital of Connecticut, situated on the Connecticut 
River, at 
Lon. 7 
place, is well built, and contains numerous public build- 


marble and completed in 1878, upon the former site of 
Trinity College, which has been removed two miles 
South. The Union Depot, City Hall, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, and the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
first institution of that nature ever established in tho 
U.S. H. is famous for her insurance busines: 
nies exist, with assets to the amount of $100,000,000. 
H. carries on an extensive trade, aud has many flour- 
ishing mannfa :tures, among which are the large estab- 


several large iron-works and foundries. 
insurance business extends to every part of the country, 
and book-publishing is carried on to à considerable ex- 
tent. 
and 


any permanent settlement took place, and then under 
un English colony from. Massachusetts. 


Elart ford, in Georgia, a village of Forsyth co. 


Mart ford, in Indiana, a township of Adams co.; pop. 


—A village of Vigo co., abt. 11 m. 8. 
Hartford, in %% d. a village of Des Moines co., about 


—A township of Iowa co. 
A village of Polk co. on the Des Moines River, about 17 


—A post-v 
Hart ford, in Aansas, a post-village and township of 


| Hart’ford, in Michigan, a post-township of Van Buren 


Hart ford, i» Mississippi, a village of Chickasaw co., 
Hartford. in Missouri, n post-village of Putnam co., 
Hartford, 


Hartford in New York, à post-village and township 
of Washington county, about 60 m. N.N. E. of Al- 


—A village and township of Licking co., about 25 m. N.E 


HART 


adely; as, to speak harshly. 


mery co. 
Quality of being harsh; roughness 


[A er, and D. kert; Dan. hiort ; 
wed. Ajort ; Ger. hirsch; O. Gr., hirus. The Ger. seems 
» be allied to Aurtig, nimble, quick, agile.) (Zool) 
he name given to a stag, or male deer, which has com- 
leted his fifth year ; — opposed to und, the female of 
he same species, 


Rivers. Savannah River, aud nu- 


rea, nbt. S30 sq. m. 
Surface, hilly; suil, fertile. 


merous snudler streams, 
‘ap. Hartwell. 


700. 


Greene River, Nolin and Bacon creeks, 


SUPPLEMENT. 
rt, anid beest. beast. See HART.) 


[D. 


abiting the plains of 8. Atricu.— Van der Hoeven. 
See p, 1273. 


imous 


Here are the 
Height, 2,635 feet. 


nd Moffat, in Dumfriesshire. 
haly beate springs of Moffat. 


o., abt. 1 m. N. of Chautangua Lake. 
q.m. Revers. Connecticutand Farmington rivers, be- 


ides numerous smaller streams. Surfuce, uneven, in 
ome parts mountainous; soi/, fertile, Pop. (18801 1: 


36 m. N. N. E. of New Haven, Lat. 419 45/59“ N., 
o 40' 45^ W. It is an important manufacturing 


ngs, among which may be mentioned the Old State 
Laus, erected in 1794, the New State Iiouse, built of 


; 20 compa- 


ishments for the making of fire-urms, silk, &c., and 
ts life and fire 


The Dutch first explored the Connecticut River, 
nilt à fort on whatis still known as Dutech Point. in| 
But it was not until 1655 that 


the S. E. part of the city. 


The famous 
(see CoNNECTICUT,) formerly an object 


Onk,” 
The 


of considerable interest to visitors, is now dead. 
Tndian name of 77. was Suckiaug. Pop. (1880) 42,5 


ce of Pulaski co., on the Ocmulgee River, oppo- 


site Hawkinsville. 


ubt. 700. 
A post-village, cap. of Blackford co., abt. 75 m. N.E. of 
Indianapolis. 

i of Crawford co. 

A post-vill. of Ohio co., abt. 90 m. S.E of Indianapolis. 
f Terre Haute. 


12 m. W. by N. of Burlington. 


m. 8 E. of Fort Des Moines, 
l. of Warren co., abt. 15 m. S.E of Des Moines, 


ship about 1, 


co, 
Hart ford, in Minnesota, a village of Sibley co., about 
10 m. W.S.W. of Henderson. 


abt. 20 m. N.W. of Houston. 


on the Loosascoons Ri 


about 100 m. N. of Booneville, 
n New Jersey, u post-vill. of Burlington co. 


bany. 


Hartford, in Ohio, a village of Allen co., about 11 m. 


W. of Lima. 


In a harsh manner; roughly; au-|—4A post-township of Trumbull co. 
Hart ford, in /vnnsylvaniu, a borough of Crawíord 


Hnz'tite, n. 


HART 1175 


co, 


Hartford, in Vermont, a post-office of Windsor co. 
Hartford, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 


of Washington co., about 35 miles N.W. ot Milwaukee; 
pop. of township about 3.500. 


Hart ford City, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Ma- 


son co.; pop. about 1,000. 


t.) The name 
applied to a meeting of dele; vew-Englind 
States, assembled at Hartford, 1, Dec. 15, 1814. Their 
object was to pre t aginst the war waged against 
Great Britain, which caused. immense losses to the peo 
ple of New Enghind by the destruction of their com- 
merce and their fisher! The convention sat 20 days, 
with closed doors, and proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the U. States, — unong which were, the base 
ing representation on free population; making the 
President ineligible for a second term; disqualifying 
Persons of foreign birth to hold office; limiting embar- 
goes to 60 days ; requiring a two-thirds vote in Congress 
to admit new States, to interdict commercial intercourse, 
to declare war, or to authorize hostilities except in cases 
of invesion, Though guiltless of any designs which 
could justly be considered treasonable, the Federal party 
never recovered from the odium of its opposition to the 
govt, and almost every man implicated in the doiugs of 
the H. C. was afterwards excluded from political power, 


IIar'thegig, in Pennsylvania, a post-oflice in the N. 


part of Mercer co.; so named on account of an Indian 
of that name, the last of his tribe, having his wigwam 
in the neighborhood, 


Har'tin, u. (Mi».) A white, tasteless resin, extracted 


from the brown-coal of Oberhart; sp. gr. 115. Comps 
Carbon 1851, hydrogen 905, oxygen 12:44. 

(Min.) A white, tasteless resin, from & 
species of fossil pine found in the brown-coal beds of 
Oberhart, near Vienna. It occurs in clefts in the coal, 
and in the tissues of the wood, Comp. Carbon 87:8, hy- 
drogen 122 


2. 


Hartland Point. in England, a lofty promontory 


at the S. entrance of the Bristol Channel: Lat. 519 1“ N., 
Lon. 49 31' W. 


Hartland.in Cnecticut, a post-township of Hartford 


co., abont 20 m. N.W. of Hartford. 


Hartland, in //nos, a vill. and twp. of McHenry 


co., abt. 55 m. N.W. of Chicago; pop. of twp. abt. 1,200. 
Hart land, in Jwa, a post-township of Worth co.; 
pop. 559. 

Hartland, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Somerset co, about 42 m. N.E. by N. of Augusta; pop. 
of township about 1.300. 

Hartland, in Michigan, a post-villaze and township 
of Livingston co about 45 miles E. of Lansing; pop. of 
township about 1,700. 

Hartland, in Minnesota, a township of Freeborn co.; 
pop. about 300. 

Hart land. in New Fork, a post-township of Niagara 
co. 

Hartland, in Ohio, a post-township of Huron co.; 
ap. about 1,700, 

Hartland, in Vermont, a post-township of Windsor 


60. 

Hart! land. in Wisconsin, a township of Pierce co.; 

pop. about 300. 

—A township of Shawanaw co. 

—A post-village of Waukesha co., about 21 m. W. by N. 

of Milwaukee. 

Hartland Four Corners, in Vermont, a post- 

office of Windsor co. 

Har'tlepool, a seaport-town of England, co. Durham, 

near the mouth of the Tees, 17 ri. S. E. of Durham. 

H. has very extensive docks, and a large trade in coal. 

Pop. 16,508 

Ilar'tleton, or HARTLEYTON, in Pennsylvania, a post- 

Village of Union co., ubt. 70 in. N. by W. of Harrisburg. 

NMinrt'ley, Daviv.an English philosopher, B. in Armley, 

Yorkshire, author of Obserrations on Man, his Frame, 

his Duty, and his Expectations, a work which was the 

first attempt to explain psychological phenomena on 

physiological principles D. 1757. 

Hartley, a seaport-town of England, co. Northumber- 
land, on the N. Sen, 4 m. W, of N. Shields. Manuf. Col- 
hery, glass and bottle works. Its harbor accommodates 
vessels of from 200 to 300 tons. Pop. 2,100. 

Hartley. in Pennsylvania, a township of Union co.; 
pop. whout 1 . 

Hart'ley v in Ohio, a post-office of Athens co. 

Hart Lot. in New Yori, a post-office of Onondaga co. 

Mart/mannite,» (Md (Called also Breithauptite.) 
A beautiful copper-red mineral, composed of antimony 
614, and nickel 326. It has been observed as a furnace 
product, and is found at Andreasburg in the Hartz Moun- 
tains, Sp. gr. 7.511. 

Hnurt' man's, in Tenn. Sce SUPPLEMENT, 

Harts borough, in Indiana, a village of Warwick co. 

Hart's Creek, in W.Va. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Mart’sell’s, in Ala. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Hart's'-clover, n. (Bot) The melilot.— See MrLt- 
LOTUS. 

Hart’s Grove, in Ohio, a post-village of Ashtabula 
co.: pop about 1,100. 

Harts’horn, n. The horn of the hart, or male deer. 

H.. Salts of. (Chem) Smelling-salt& Carbonate of 
ammonia. This is produced in an impure state on the 
distillation of hartshorn, or any kind of horn or bone. 

H., Spirit of. (Chem.) The name formerly applied 
to AMMONIA, q va because it was obtained by the distile 


of Columbus. 
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lation of hartshorn. 
| Hartshorn, in N. Carolina, a post- vill. of Orange co 
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Finrt's'-tongue, n. ( Bot.) See ScOLOPENDRIUM. 


HARV 


Harus'piey, n. Rune as Anvsricy, q. v. 


Harts'town, in /ennsylrunia, a post.village of Craw-| Harvard, in Minois, a post-villuge of McHenry co, 


ford co., about 15 m. W. S. W. of Meadville. 

Hart's Vill 
esa co., about 16 m. E N. E. of Poughkeepsie, 

Marts ville, in /ndiana,a post-village of Bartholomew 
co, about 50 m. S. E, of Indianapolis. 

A village of Decatur co., about 10 m, S.W. of Greensburg. 

Hartsville, in Massachusetts, n 
shire co., about 125 m. W. by S. of Boston. 

Hartsville, in New York, u village of Onondaga co., 
about 130 m. N. by W. of Albany. 

—A township of Steuben co. 

Hartsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bucks 
co., about 108 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Hartsville, in & Crrolina, n P. O. of Darlington dist. 

Hartsville, in Tenes, n post-village of Sumner co., 
45 m. E. N. E. of Nashville. On bec. Tth, 1562, a force of 
2,000 National troops was surprised at this place by 
the Confederate Gen. Morgan, and were taken prisoners 
to Murfreesboro’. 

Hart ville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Wright 

about 105 m. S. by W. of Jelferson City. 

Hartt, CHARLES FREDERICK. Bee SUPPLEMENT. 

HMart'well, in Oo, a post-village, cap. of Hart co., 
about 50 m. N. H. of Athens. 


Hart'wellville, in Michigan, a post-village of Shia-| 


wassee co. 

Hart wellville, in Vermont, a vill. of Bennington co, 

Hinrt'wick, in New York, n post-villnge and township 
of Oteegy ch., on the Susquehanna River, about 35 m. S. 
by E. of Utics. 

Hartwick Seminary, in New York, a post-village 
of Otsego co., about 6 m. below Cooperstown. 

Hartz, The.) Ger. Hors, or Harzgebirge.] The most 
N.W. range of mountains in Germany, between Lat. 519 
35' and 51? 57° N., and Lon. 109 10 and 119 30^ E., sepi- 
rating tlie waters of tlie Weser from those of tlie Elbe. 
The Hartz Mountains run in à wavy and irregalur course 
from Mansfeld in the E, aud after traversing portions 
of Anbalt-Bernburg, Stalburg, Hohenstein, &c., terini- 
nate on the W. at he town of Beesen, forming iu their 
course an extreme length of 70 miles, and an ave 
breadth of Z8 miles; but comprising un extent of 1,350 
sq. miles, and embracing in its sinneus line as many 
us forty townsof consideration, with numerous villages, 
and including a population of 65,009. This valuable, 
romantic, and mest important range of Alpine scenery 
is divided nearly midway into two portions by a culmi- 
nation, which, though not the loftiest in Germany, is the 
highest peak in this, ita northern mountain-chain. This 
elevation, which divides the Hartz into east and west, 
or upper and lower Hartz, is called the Aru en, and 
rises to the altitude of 3,740 feet above the level of the 
sea: other parts reaching to 2,755 and 2,435 are here 
and there thrown up wong its line, but the Brocken, in 
height and reputation, is the chief and highest top of 
the Hartz Mountains. The climate of the upper Hartz, 
or western „ is cold, and i+ the most Mentel. ex- 
tensive, and rich in minerals, all the rivers rising iu this 
division emptying themselves into the Weser. The frost 
continues till the end of April, and reappears in Ow- 
tober; and the warm weather only lasts 3 months. 
The Hartz are wooded everywhere, even to the summit 
of the Brocken, though, by the elevation, the giant fira 
of the low altitudes are here redaced into gnarled and 
stunted dwarfs, The hills of the upper division abound 
in berries, truffles, and mushroonis, in medicinal plants 
and roots, and what is known as Iceland moss; and im- 
mense herds of cattle, gonts, and horses graze upon its 
her Oats are the only grain raised in any quan- 
tity, The lower or eastern Hartz is in every way supe- 
rior in beanty of scenery and richness of soil; the woods 
abound in gune and wild animals, from the roebuck 
and deer to the mountain-cat and ptarmigan, The eli- 
mate is correspondingly milder, and the products of the 
soil more varied and abundant. The great wealth of 
the Hartz lies in it» mineral productions, Gold was for- 
merly procured in considerable quantities, and silver is 
still extracted, to some extent, from pore and compound 
ore. Iron, lead, zinc, copper, arsenic, and manganese 
are, however, its principal products, and these, with 
granite, porphyry, shite. marble, nlabaster, and several 
earths, constitute the great and important wealth of the 
Hartz Mountains. But rich and commercially valuable 


„in New York, a post-village of Dutch-| Harvard, in Massachusetts, a 


t-village of Berk- Harvard Coll 


as these seventy miles of wooded rock and mountain 
may be te the merchant and political economist, the 
Hartz possesses, in the imagination of the German pen- 
ple, and, indeed, of the civilized world, a greater wealth 
of romance and story than all ite mineral and vegetable 
value twice told, There is an imperishable reputation, 
amounting to awe, n. deathless tradition and romance, 
connected with the Hartz, that, when the bowels of its 
mountains have been rifled of their mineral wenlth, will 
endure as long i8 a tree grows, ora blade of grass waves 
on its heathy top, The Hartz. and especially the Brocken, 
is united with the most cherished legends, «nperetitions, 
and histories of the German people; the vast caves and 
grottoes, the romantic Selkenthal, the Maiden's Leap, 
the Bath of Alexis, the wild Ockenthnl, the horse-track 
of the Wild Huntsman, its profound and gloomy mines, 
ita Spectre of the Brocken, and other wild traditions, 


clothe every mileof this Alpine forest witha fascinating 
and imperishable renown —a renown which the scien- 
tifle explanations. given to these phenomena in later 
times has as yet been incapable of obliterating. 

Mar'um-scar’'um, a. (0. Fr. barer, harier, to ntir 
up, and Eng. scare, to frighten suddenly.) Giddy; reck- 
lesa; wild; rash: headstrong; precipitate; as, a harum- 
scarum fell W. (Colloquially used.) 


Harus'piee, n. See AnUsPICR. 


abt. 63 m. N.W. of Chicago. 
-vilinge and town- 
ship of Worcester co, abt. 25 m, N. by E. uf Worcester; 
—— of township abt, 1,900, 

ar’vard, in New York, a post-village of Delaware 

eo, abt. 21 m. S. by W. of Delhi. 
e, the oldest college in the United 
States, situate at Cambridge, 3 m, from Boston, Maas. 
It was founded in 1638, only 6 years after the establish- 
ment of this region by the Englfsh.  Afterwa in 
1639, the name, which was first Newtown, nud then 
Cambridge. was changed to Harvard, in consequence of 
a liberal endowment of abt. $3,500 left to it by the Rev. 
John Harvard, in 1638. From time to time small grants 
were made to the college by the town of Cambridge, 
amd the legishitures of the colony, province, and State 
of Massachusetts; but since 1814 it has received no 
grants from the public treasury, and it may be said 
that from the first year of its existence it bas depended 
upon the geueresity of private individuals, A class of 
pupils begun a course of study in the college under Na- 
thaniel Eaton, ns soon us Harvard's bequest was made 
known; but the progress of the institution was slow, 
and it was only in 1092 that tlie first degree of D.D. ever 

nted by Harvard College was couferrel npon Increase 

ather, then its president, A regular Z'rofessoship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy wus first instituted 
in The Professorship of. Chemistry, and the first 
laboratory, were established in 1783. The site of a 
Botanic Girden wis purchased by citizens of Boston 
in 1807, 
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In addition to the professorships and endowments or 
purely scientific instruction above specified, should be 
added the bequest of Benjamin in 1841, now 
available to the college, and one-half of which (estimated 
at $300,000) must be directed to a Manual-Lahor School. 
The University buildings are 15 in number, 14 of which 
are situated in Cambridge; the Medical School is in North 
Grove Street, Boston, The principal halls are Tg d 
Hall, with chapel, lecture-rooms, &c.; Gore Hall; 

den Chapel; Divinity Huli; Memorial Hali and Pea- 
body Museum, nro of more recent addition. "The build- 
ings occupy abont 14 acres of nd, which fe tastefully 
laid out. The external n vested in a 
Board of Overseers, composed of the Governorand Lieut, 
Sonata the Speaker of the Mouse, the Becretary of the 
Senate, the § er of the House, the e 
Board of Education, and the President and Treasurer of 
the Universitif, all er-officio, and a body of 30 people, who 
are to drop out of the Board by 5 every year, the new 
members being chosen by the legislature. Since 1865, 
all State connection ceased by Legislative enactment. 
The internal government is administered by the — 
composed of such of the Lee officers as are t 
into immediate connection with the students by super- 
vising their studies and conduct, There are 51 profes- 
sors, and 73 other teachers, and about 1,400 I 
whom more than half are undergraduntes, the others 
attending the professional courses, of which there are 
fuur—law, science, medicine, and theology. The aca- 
demic year is divided into two terms, with vacations of 
seven weeks in July and August, and six weeks in Janu- 
ary and February, Tho recognition of science, and its 
application to industry, and the increase of the 

and ressurces of instruction in Harvard Col have 
been slow; but since 1871-8, the standard of education 
has been greatly raised and extended, and this college 
is now one of our best literary and edueational institu- 


Pig. 1249, — HARVARD CHURCH. 


History was founded hy the snhseription of $30,000 of a 
few citizens of Boston, In 1816 the Kun fur Profes- 
sorship of the Sciences as applied to the Arts, was en- 
dowed out of a bequest of Benjamin Thompson, of Wo- 
burn, Mass, (better known as Count Rumford of Ba- 
virin,) * in order to teach by regnlar courses of academic | 
nnl poblic lectures, acoumpanied with proper experi-| 
ments, the utility of the physiol and mathematical, 
sciences for the improvement of the useful arts, and the 
extension of the industry, prosperity, happiness and 
well-Loing of society.” In 18 an Artronomiral Oheerva-| 
tory was commenced by a snbseription of John Qniney 
Adame and others, and in UMS mnnificently endowed | 
by Edward B. Phillips. in the sum of $100,000. In 1820 
the Professorship af Mineralogy and Geology waa es- | 
tablished, and the cabinet of specimens began to assme | 
magnitwle and valne. In 1816 the building of the Law-| 
rence Seienhfie School waa erected by Abbot Lawrence, 
who also endowed the Prufessarship of Ciril Engineer- 
ing and Geology, to n total amount, with his son's dona- 
tion, of $150,000, Tn 1550 the Museum of Comparative) 
Zu was established on a basis of an endowment of | 
$50,000 by William Gray, and $100,000 by the State, and 
of subseriptions in the sum of $71,125 by individnnls, | 
nnd the consecration of the genius and enthusinsm of 
Louls Agassiz to its Inangurntion, the value of which no 
amount ef money can represent, and which has since! 
secured over $200,000 in money, and more than that in 
collections for the institution. In 1862, Samuel Hooper, 
of Boston, gave $50,000 to establish a School of Mines. | 
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tions. In 18*2, the entire University library had 253,- 

124 volumes, besides about 200,000 pamphlets. 
Hinr'vest, n. [A. S. Arat, harjest; L Ger. harfst; 

D. herfst; Ger. herbst; Icel. hausi, probably from Gr. 

harpizó, to pluck or gather fruit, from karpos, fruit.) 

The season of reaping and guthering in the frnits of the 

earth, (See RgariNG.) — The ripe corn or grain, col- 

jected and secured in barns or stacks. 

Such seed he sows, such harvest shall be find." — Dryden. 
—The product of lar: fruit or fruits; grain. 
Let us the harvest of our labour eat." — Dryden. 


r. a. To reap or gather ripe corn and other fruits of 
the earth, for the use of man and beast, 
Har’ vest-buag, n. (Zotl.) See TRONIBIDIUM. 
Harvester, n. One who harvests, or gathers in the 
ripe crops. 
Haur'vest-fly, n. (Zél.) See Cicapa. 
Har'vest-home, n. The time of harvest. 
Al harvest-home, and on the shearing day." — Dryden 
—The song sung by reapers and harvesters, and the feast 
ven when the harvest bas been gathered in; or, the 


t itself. 
Come. my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out harvest-home." — Dryden. 

— The opportunity of collecting treasure. — Shaks. 

Hnr'vesting, n. The operation of pulling, cutting. 
rooting np, or gathering field crops, and drying orother- 
wise preparing them for being stored for winter use. 
The first harvest which occurs in this and similar eli- 
mates is that of the forage grasses, or other plants made 
into hay; the next is the harvest of cereal grasses, or of 
corn-c ; and the third the potato harvest, or harvest 
of reot-crops, such na potatoes, carrots, tarnips, man- 
geld-wurvel, Ac. There is also the harvest of occasional 
crops; such as that of hops, rape-seed, turnip-seed, 
dyer's wood, hemp, flax, peaches, and various other 
»rodnets. 

11 nr'vest-lord, n. The hend reaper at the harvest. 

Har'vest-moon, n. The moon which during the 
automan] menths, when near its opposition, rises nearly 
at the same hour for several evenings, During the time 
that our satellite is full, and for n few days before and 
after, in all abont a week, there is less difference be- 
tween the time of her rising on any two snecessive 
nights then when she is full in any other month in the 
year. By this means an immediate supply of light is 


obtained after sunset, during the continuance of these 
harrest-moons, Which is extremely beneficis] to the hus- 
bandman for gatoering in the fruits of the season. In 
order to gnin nn insight into this phenomenon, it must 
he borne in mind that the moon is always opposite to the 
sun when she is full; that she is fall in the signs Pisces 
and Aries, these being the signs opposite to Virgo and 
Libra, which the sun passes through in September and 
October, our harvest months. Thos, although, when- 
ever the moon enters the two former signs (anil she does 
so twelve times in a year), the same circumstance takes 
place with regard to the time of her rising, yet it is not 
observed on these other occasions, just because she is 
not full at the time, The reason of there being little 
difference in the time at which she rises on several con 
secutive nichts, is, that at these periods her orbit is 
nearly parallel with the horizon. The H. M. are ne 
regular in southern latitudes ns with us in a northern 
latitnde, only they happen at different periods of the year, 

Hnr'vest-motuse, n. (Zoil.) Mus messorius, a small 
species of field-mouse, which abounds in Englund in the 
time of harvest. Ri 

Hnr'vest-queen, n. An image re ting Ceres, 
goddess of corn, anciently carried about in triumph on 
the last day of harvest, or harvest-home, 

Harvey, Win, an English physician, and dis 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, t. at Folkestone, 
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1578. Ae studied at the university of Cambridge, com- Hasler. in Michigan, a post-office of Lapeer 


eting his medical studies and graduating M. D. at Pa- 
pe After his return to England he became fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and physician to St. 
Bartholomew's. Hospital. In 1623 he was named phy- 
sician to James I., and he held the same post under 
Charles I. His great discovery, developed and coim- 
mes by careful and laborious investigation, was pub-| 


ished in 1628, in the treatise entitled Krercitatio de|—v. a. To close or fusten with a busp; as, to hasp a gate. 


Motu Cordis et Sanguinis. It was at once generally re- 
ceived, and though controversy was excited and many 
opponents started up. many more books were written 


in favor of than against it. And no Englishman wrote 
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agninst it. The reputation of H. was European. The 
only reply he published to any of hi«oppenents was that 
to Riol atr. «is, professor of anatomy, Paris. /f. was author 
also of  J—ercitationes de Generatiome Animalium, We 
wrote of her works, the mannscripts of which were mostly 
burnt «during the civil war; two only being preserved 
inthe Eritish Museum. D 1657. 

Mar’ vw «M. in Michigan, n post-village of Marquette co., 
on Lake SSuperior, abont 4 m. S.E. of Marquette, 

Ning w «9 şin Minnesota, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Harvey .in W. Virginia, a village of Hardy co., about 
im. 53. WW. of Cumberland, Maryland. 

Harv ey V SIR GEORGE. Seo SUPPLEMENT. 

Harburg. in /ndíana, a P. O. of Fountain co. 

Mar wey sburg, in Ohio, a village of Auglaize co. 

—A post- wit. of Warren en., abt. 41 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 

Mar’ vey 7s Five Points, in Pransyleania, a village 
of West eia oreland co., 32 in. E. of Pittsburg. 

Mar’ w]@y ^s Point, in Jawa, a village of Polk co., abt. 
115 m. /. of Lown city. 

Mar’ wey ^s Store, in Virginia.a P.O. of Charlotte co. 

Har’ w ey «ville, or Irv irvi, in ane a 

t-wil e of Luzerne co., about 105 m. N. E. of Harris- 
urge. 

Mar wy ieh, (hir'rij.) a town of co. Essex, England, on 
the g -an Ocean, 8 m. S. E. of Ipswich, on the mstuary 
fortes et by the Stour and Orwell; Lat. 519 b N., Lon. 
1? 177 E. H. has one of the best harbors on the E. const 
of England, which is much used as a port of refuge dur- 
ing easterly winds. Pup. 0.000. 

Har’ wich, in ee village of Delaware ch, abt. 9 m. 
W. of Deihi. 

Hn we ieh, in Music insets, a post-township of Barn- 
page A, abt. 90 m. S. K. of Boston; pop. of township, 

— U 

Har wich in Massachusetts, n. post- 

Bar rre taire 3 „ a village of 

Har ww Gaagton, or Harwixrtox, in Connecticut, a post- 

lange nad township of Litchtield co., abt. 23 in. W. of 
Hart ford. | 
urg. in Germany. See Hantz. 

ae rena) the 3d person singular of the verb ave, g. v. 
p oncek, in New York, n post-village of Sullivan 

n My On Neversink River, abt. 12 in. N. N. E. of Monticello 
AN mubal, or As'drubnl, x nme of many cele- 
1 oe Carthaginians, of whom the most prominent are : 
his Bae son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca, who accompanied 

Tee t her-in-law to Spain, u. C. 236, and for § years after 
© <leath of the latter continued to carry ont the plans of 

2. "Er Ont kinsman. He was killed by a slave, n. c. 220, — 

and te general who defended Meine with great energy 
wis ett against the Romans in the third Punic war, 
^n my Carthage fell. M. was carried prisoner into Rome 
of ei orn the triumph of Scipio. —3. // Banca, brother 

e. >S great Hannibal, who bore a conspienons part in 
Bei second Punic war, first ns the opponent of the 
afte, ©s and the conqueror of Cn. Scipio in Spain, and 
— © Waris as the commander of a Punic army in Italy. 

H xvas killed at the battle of Metaurns, u. c. 207. 
— v. a. Fr. hacher, See Wack.) To chop into 
^ MESS: to mince and mix; ns, to hash a chicken, 

ant which is hashed or chopped: particnlarly 


ia ——— meat, or a dish of meat aud vegetables chopped | 


Small pieces and mixed; n utton hash. — Old 
ma ; m^ mutton Aa 
— remixed for use; a second preparation, or re- 
Ge; ws anecdotal hash.— Anything badly exe- 
fra confusedly applied; as, he has made a hash of 

* 
m, Anh. Hasnresn, Hascirscu, n. See Hesp (INDIAN). 
- ge 7 Flats. in New Fori,a P.O. of Cattaraugus co, 
N- Ánsville.in Kentuckyn post-villugeof Greene co. 

W Ansville, in Ohio, a village of Noble co. 


HAST 


co. 

Has'let, Hars'let, n. [Icel. hasla, n bundle.) The 
heart, liver, nud lights of a hog, &c., used for food. 

Hasp, n. (A. 8. hæps; L. Ger. and D. Ade, hespe ; 
lol, hespa; Norm. haspe.) A clasp that over n 
staple to be fastened by a padlock. — A spindle used in| 
wiuding silk thread, &c. I) An implement used 
for scarifying the surface of grass laud. 


Hasan Pacha, grand vizier of the Ottoman empire, 
was said to be un African by birth, and, when young, 
served in the Algerine navy. Iu 1;60 he went to Con- 
stantinople, and entered the Turkish service, Here 
he soon. distinguished himself by his superior skill and 
bravery, and was appointed capitan pacha, or high 
admiral, He vanquished the Egyptian insurgents; took 
Gaza, Jaffa, and Acre; and beheaded the humous Daher, 
sheik of the latter city, who had for years defied the 

»wer of the Porte. lie twice reduced the beys of 
pt to subjection, and carried with him vast treasures 
to Constantinople, In the war between Turkey and 
Russia, in 1755, although Hassan was then 85 years old, 
he was — pene to the supreme command of all the 
forces, and made grand vizier; but thongh there was no 
want of energy on his part, age had impaired his abilities, 
and the Ottoman forces were subjected to repeated dis- 
comfiture. The vizier was accordingly dismissed from 
his high command, and put to death in 1790. 

Ias’san, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Ileunepin co, abt. 25 m. N.W. of Bt. Anthony; pop. 
abt. 450, 

Hassan. in Ohio, a post-office of Hancock co. 

Mas’se, Jon:NN Apoten, a German musical composer, 
u. at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, 1099, is deservedly cele- 
brated ns one of the most natural, elegant, and axreeablo, 
composers of his time, D. in Venice, 1753. — llis wife, 
Faustina, who died in the same year, nged 90, was emi- 
nent as the inveutor uf & new method of singing, by run- 
ning divisions with astonishing neatness and precision. 
asse, Kant EwALD, n celebrated German physiologist | 
and pathologist, n. 1810 in Dresden, was professor of 
special pathology and clinical medicine in Gottingen 
from 1856, His principal works are Anatom, Beschrei- 
bung der Krankheiten der Circulations- und Respira- 
tions-Organe, which has been translated into English 
and Dutch; and Die Krantheiten des Neuen Apparats,| 
which forms the fourth volume of Virchows Handbuch 
der Pathol gie und Therapie, 

Mas'‘selt, a fortified town of Belgium. cap. of Belgian | 
Limburg, on the Deiner, 45 m. E. of Brussels, Manuf. 
Cloths, linen, soap, brandy, gin, chicory-coffee, &c. 
Pop. 10,750. 

Has'sock, n. W. hesg. sedge, rushes.] A thick mat or 
cushion on which persons kneel in à church. 

-A sandstone quarried in Kent, England, aud sometimes 
used for the interior walls of churches. 

Hast, the second person singular of HAVE, g. v. Í 

Has tinte, Has'tated, Has'tile, c. Fr. haré, 
from Lat Aasta, n spear.) (Bot.) Having the form of a 
spear or lance-head; as, a Aastate leaf. 

Hasta’ti, n. [Lat., from Aosta, n spear.) (Rom. Hist.) 
One ot the three grand divisions of the Roman infantry, 
so Called because they were armed with spears, It con 
sisted of young men in the flower of life, who were al- 
ways drawn up in the first line of battle. The other 
two divisions were called principes and triarii, to which 
was added another, called vetétes, or Light troops. 

Haste. (%ist,) n. (Ger, Swed., and Dau. hast ; Fr. hâte; 
O. Fr. haste; AS, efst; probably allied to Lat. festino, 
to make haste, from frre, to bear, to carry.) Celerity 
of motion; speed: quickness; ewiltnes#; dispatch; ex- 
pedition; —applied to the voluntary movements of men | 
and animals, | 

“And there was mounting In hot Maafe.  — Byron, I 


—Hurry: sudden excitement of passion; vehemence; pro- B 


cipitance; precipitation; rashuess, 
” Married in haste, we may repent at leisure," — Congreve. i 
Haste, Hasten, (dco, v.a. [0. Ger. hasten; Swed. 
harta: AS. efstian,] To press; to push on: to drive, 
urge, or impel forward; to precipitate; to accelerate 
the movement of; to expedite; to quicken; te hurry. 
“To save us now, you must our ruin haste, "— Dryden. 


. To be rapid in motion; to move with quickness or 
celerity. 
„Tue «prightly court 
Leave their repose, and hasten to the sport."— Prior. 
Hastener, (Hen, One who hastens, or drives 
or urges forward. — A kind of tin even, open in front, 
and placed behind meat while ronsting, to confine and 
reflect the heat of the fire, 
Has tile. n. Sune ns HASTATE, 7. v. 
Mas'tily, adr. In haste; speedily; nimbly; rapidly; 
with speed or celerity, 
“Come hither! hither, oh, come hastily ! "—Spenaer. 


—Rashly: precipitately; without reflection or delibera- 
tion; ns, to act hastily. 

—Vassionately: vehemently; impatiently; ander sudden 
excitement of spleen or passion; aa, the words were 
spoken hastily. 

Has'tiness. State or quality of being hasty; haste; 
speed; quickness or celerity in motion or action; mah- 
ness; precipitation. — Irritability; warmth of temper; 
testiness, 

HMas'ting-pear, n. A description of early pear; — 
sometimes called, also, green-chissel. | 

Has'tings, u. pl. (From hasty.) Fruit or vegetables 
matured early, particularly early peas. | 

“ The large white and green Aastings are not to be set till the 
cold is over." — Mortimer, 


*A9^8« Anville, in New York, a P. O. of Steuben co. 


— 


— a. 


Hastings. Francis Rawnon, (MARQUIS OF,) son of the 
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Earl of Moira, n. 1754, distinguished as a British officer 
in the American war, in Holland, and the East. Indies, 
and as governor-generl of India from 1812 to 1822, aud 
Zu of Malta, 1824. D. 1826. 
unt WARREN, first pu quee of British 
Indian, u. at Churchill, io Worcestershire, of which 
parish his father was rector. He was educated at Werte 
minster, and at the age of 17 went out to India as a 
writer in the Company's service. On his arrival he aj» 
plied himself with diligence to the duties of his station, 
und at bis leisure studied the Oriental languages, After 
14 years’ residence in Bengal, he returned to England; 
but in 1769 he went out as second in council at — 
where he remained nbout two years, aud then remo 
to Calcutta as president of the Supreme Council of Ben- 
gal. This was a critical period, and the state of Hindo- 
stan soon became perilons from the revolt of the native 
subjects, the defection of allies, and the increasing power 
of Hyder Ally, the sovereign of Mysore, aided by the 
land and sea forces of France, In this exigency the 
governor-«general had to depend solely upon his own 
exertions; und he succeeded, beyond all expectations, 
in saving British India from a combination of enemies, 
and in increasing and strengthening the power of the 
Company at the expense of the native priuces. Notwith- 
standing this, party spirit at home turned this merit of 
H. into a crime, and charges were brought against him 
in Parliament. In 1756 he returned to Engl when 
he was accused of having governed arbitrarily and ty- 
rannically, of having extorted immense sums of money, 
und of having — be every species of oppression. An 
impeachment, condncted by Burke, followed, which, in 
contempt of all the principles of justice, lasted 9 years. 
He was at length acquitted, and sentenced to pay only 
the costs of the defence, above $550,000, for which the 
East India Company indemnified him by « pension of 
$20,000 for life. He lived, however, to see his plans for 
the security of India publicly applanded. D. 1518, 
Mas'tin a maritime town of Englund, co. Sussex, 54 
m. S. E. of London. J. is one of the Cinque Ports. It 
had formerly a good trade, now declining, but is greatly 
resorted to as a fashionable watering-place, Here the 
battle of H., one of the most memorable events in the 
annals of English history, was fonglit between William, 
duke of Normandy, and Harold IL, king of England, on 
the 1th of Oct., 1066, The Norman invader landed at 
Pevensey, on the coust of Sussex, on the 29th of Sept., 
and afterwards marched to J., where he encamped, hav- 
ing with him an army of 60,000 men, Harold IT., who 
was at that time in the north with his army, as soon as 
he received news of this event, hastened southward, and 
came in sight of the Normans on the 13th of Oct. He 
unwisely resolved to risk a battle the next day, and 
both armies were drawn up in regular lines at a place 
enlled Senlac, now Battle, near H. The conflict was 
long and bloody, lasting from sunrise to sunset; but 
at length the English were defeated, Harold, his two 
brothers, and many of the nobility being among the 
slain. After this event, William had little difficulty 
iu establishing himself upon the English throne: and a 
memorable epoch was introduced in the annals of the 
country by what is known as the“ Norman Conquest.” 


^ > 


Fig. 1251. — partie ABBEY, (HASTINGS.) 


Tn 1067, William founded an abbey nenr the place where 
the victory was gained, which is now known as " Battle 
Abbey.” Php. (1881) 42,286, 

Has'‘tings, an E. central o». of prov. of Ontario; area, 
abt. 1,32» sq. m. It is interspersed with numerous 
lakes and rivers, Cup. Belleville, Zop. abt. 48,500. 

Hastings, in Michigan, n post-village and — 
cap. of Barry co., on Thornapple River, abt. 42 m. W. 
Lansing. 

Has tings, in Minnesota. n. post-town, cap. of Dakota 
cb, on the Mississippi River, abt. 25 m. below St. Paul; 


„aht. 4,500, 

Hastings. in New York, a post-township of Oswego 
e», abr, 20 m. N by E. of Syracuse. 

Has ting, in Okia, n post village of Richland co. 

Mas'tings’ Centre, in Noo Jerk, n post-village of 
Oswego co. 

Has'tings’ Sand, n. (Ge!) A name given toa 
division of the Wealdon Beds, q. v., consisting of sand, 
clay, shale. and calciferous grit. They are of fresh-water 
formation. and contain some most remarkable fossils, 
among which are the iguanodon and pterodactyle. 
These deposits are about 1,000 feet in thickness. 

Hns'tings-upon-Hu-t'son, in New York, a post- 
village of Westchester co., abt. 20 m. N. N. h of New 
York city. 

Has'‘ty, a. (Ger. hastig; Tcl. héstugr ; Swod. hastig. 
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HATC 


HATR 


Speedy; quics; expeditious; forward; early ripe; — in 
contradistinction to slow us, hasty fruit. 

—Hager; precipitate; rash; easily stirred qr excited; — 
the antithesis to deliberate ; as, hasty words. 

—Irritable ; passionate; irascible; impetuous; as, a hasty 
temper. 

Huas'ty-pud ding. n. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water till it becomes stiff; 
the term is also sometimes applied to outmeal-porridge. 

Sure Aasty-pudding is thy ohiefest dish." — Lord Dorset. 

—Mush, or a thick batter-pudding made by mixing Indian 

Hat, n. [AS. het; Ger. hut; D. hoed: Fris. hod; Icel, 
hattr ; Dan. hat ; W. het ; Yr. hata; Sansk. chad, to cover. 
worn by men and women, both for protection of the head 
from tlie weather, and for ornament. — The hat, as an ar- 
was fashionable in France in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles VL, who died Oct. 21,1422. Charles VIL. is re- 

ouen in 1449, Hats aud plumes were worn at the court 
of Edward III. at the institution of the Garter. 


(Euzland.) 
meal with boiliug water. (U. States.) 
A covering for the head, made of various materials, en] 
, ticleof man'satti nvented at Paris, by a Swiss, iu 1404, 
ported to have worn a white felt hat at his entry into 


hats" to. princes and commanders of armies who de- 
served the gratitude of the Roman Catholic Church, 
These hats were of violet silk, lined with ermine, and 
embroidered with gold and jewels. They were blessed 
by the Pope, in solemn conclave, on Christmas-eve. The 
last hat of this description was given to Gen. Daun, alter 
the capture of Hochkirchen, in 1758. The crowns of 
the hats worn at the commencement of the 18th cen- 
tury were round. The Jews of Spain were formerly 
compelled to wear yellow hats. In many towns of Ger- 
many, bankrupts had to wear green and yellow hats. 
nuf.) The principal materials of which hats are 
manufactured are — fur, wool, k, and straw. Hats 
made of silk plush. drawn over a coarse stiffened textile 


The) 
Pope of Rome was in the habit of sending “ blessed | 


fortable when worn for any length of time, on account of 
the pressure which it exerts on the forehead. The only 
way in which some slight alleviation of the discomfort 
occasioned by wearing such a covering for the head can 
be obtained, is by holding the interior of the hat towards 
the fire until the stiffening varnish is melted to a certain 
extent, and the body softened. It should then be 
pressed firmly on the head, and allowed to remain there 
until the varnish has again grown cold, by which its 
shape is brought more in accordance with the formation 
of the skull of the wearer, and the hat is rendered a 
little more bearable than it was before the operation 
that has been mentioned, 

(Eccl.) The distinguishing dignity of a cardinal; de- 
rived from the broad-brimmed scarlet hat which forms 
part of his ecclesiastical attire. 

Mat’able, d. That may be hated; meriting hatred; 
odious. 

Hat’-band, n. A band affixed around the crown of a 
hat; specifically, a band of crape, &c., worn as a sigu of 
mourning. 

“ His coat and Aat-band show his quality."— Dryden. 

Hat’borough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., about 10 m, N. of Philadelphia. 

Hat’-box, Hut'-ense, n. A box, or leithern recep- 
tacle for depositing or carryinga hat in :—when intended 
for a lady s hat, it is generally termed a band-boz. 

Hat’-brash, z. A small hand-brush used for brushing 
and dressing a hat. 

Hatch, v. a. [Fr. hacher.] 
drawing and engraving in a peenliar manner. 
H vrenixG.) 
Dryden, 

Hatch, v. a. (Ger. hecken, allied to hiigen or hegen, to 
fence, to protect, to foster, to cherish.) To breed; to 
bring forth young; to produce from eggs by incubation, 
or by artificial heut, 

He hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring."—Denham. 

—To contrive, plot, or forin by brooding over, or ly medi- 


To cross with lines in 
(See 
“Those hatching strokes of the pencil.” — 


fabric as a foundation, are those that are most generally 


used in the present day, with hats of felted wool and| 
ling. | 
hape by being blocked | 
and stitfened with a composition prepared for the pur-| 


fur, without any nap, that are either soft and. yie 
or brought into the usual h: 


pose. Straw hats are made of lengths of straw plait! 
sewn together in the desired shape. Hats with a nap 
composed of the fur of the beaver are now but little 
worn, as the silk hat, although of the same objectionable 
shape, and exerting even greater pressure on the foro- 
head, is cheaper and far neater in appearance. The 
body of the beaver hat is formed of Iaml/s-wool and rab- 
bit’s far, which are first bowed or mixed together, and 
then felted by damping the materials and working them 
together with the hands. By these means th: fur and 
wool are blended together in a thick close mass resem- 
bling a conical cnp. This is reduced in size, and thick- 
ened by working it with the hands on the edge of a) 
boiler containing sulphuric acid, beer-grounds, and wa- 
ter, — with which mixture the felt is repeatedly moist- 

ened, the manipulation being continned until the ma- 
terials have united together as closely as they possibly 

can, and the felt will admit of no further contraction 

in size. Alter this the body is stiffened with a composi- 
tion made of resinous substances, and then submitted 

to the action of heat, that the felt may be thoroughly 

penetrated and charged with the varnish which has been 

applied to it. To form the glossy nap of the hat 
little beaver fur, which has been shorn from the skin by 
a machine, is partially felted together and spread over 
the surface of the body, the two substances being united 
by the felting process, which causes the ends of the 
beaver fur to enter and adhere to the foundation of fur 
and lamb's-wool. “une beaver fur is also felted round 
the edge of the interior of the cone, in order to form 
the under part of the brim. The hat is then fashioned 
into shape by the hand, on a wooden block: after 
which the nap is combed, and the fibres are cut toa 
uniform length. After the hat has been boiled for some 
time in a dye of logwood, sulphate of iron, gall-nuts, 

and water, it is dried, and the crown stiffened by the in- 
sertion of a circular piece of pasteboard. ‘Phe last pro- 
cess to which it is subjected is that of brushing and 

ironing the fur until all the fibres lie in the same 
direction; after which it is lined, and the edge of the 
brim bound. Felt hats, or wide-awakes, whether soft or 
stiff. are made chietly of wool, and a similar process is 
gone through in their manufacture, in which machinery 
and moulds are generally employed. In the manufac- 
ture of silk hats, the plush which forms the external 
covering is sewn ther, and drawn over the stiffened 
body, which is made of course canvas, chip. horsehair, 
thin sheets of cork, and a variety of substances, Before 
the plush is put on, the body is covered with varnish, 
which melts on the application of a heated iron. and 
causes the silk covering to ivlhere closely to the founda- 
tion. The edges of the plush that covers the sides of | 
the hat are not sewn together, but fastened to the body | 
with the varnish, the uap being carefully brought over 
the line in which the edges are joined, in order to hide 
it. In some hats contrivances are introduced, both in 
the crown and brim, for the purpose of securing ven- 

tilation, as the want of free circulation of the air in the 
interior of the hat, when placed on the head, is said to 
injure the roots of the hair, and canse baldness. In the 
gibus hat, the sides are made of merino, or some similar 
material, and the crown and brim, which are stiff, as in 


an ordinary hat, are connected by a set of springs, so! 
that the hat can be flattened or expanded at pleasure. | 


Nothing can besaid in favor of the shape of the hat that 


custom compels the majority of men to wear in public; | 


it is far from becoming in appearance, aud most uncom- 


Hatch’es, n pl. 


tation, and bring into being; to originate and mature 

in silence; ; A8, to hatch a conspiracy y, to hatch mischief. 

n. To produce young; to bring "the young to a ma- 
tured state; as, eggs that are ug. 

—n. A brood; as many chickens as are incubated at once. 

—The act of exclusion from the egg. — Disclosure; dis- 
covery ; revelation; development. 

The hatch and the disclose will be some danger." —Shaks, 

Hatch, n. [A. S. heca; Dan. hel, a railing, a grating, 
a grate.] The shut or fastened part of a door, the part 
above being open.— A fish-weir in à river.— A beil- 
frame; a bedstead, (Sir W, Scott.) — The opening in the 
floor of a warehouse.—(pl.) Flood-gates in a river to 
stop the current of the water. 

v.a. To close or secure with a hatch; as, to hatch the 
door. 

Hatch’ee, or Harcirg, a river, which, rising in Tippah 
co., Mississippi, passes through the S.W. part of Tennes- 
see, and enters the Mississippi River near Randolph. 
lt is navigable by steamboats to Bolivar, about 150 m 
from its embouchure. An action occurred at Davies's 
Bridge on this river, Oct. 6, 1862, between a Confederate 
force under Gen. Van Dorn, and one of National troops 
under Gen. Ord, in which the former were defeated 
with the loss of 300 prisoners and two batteries. Gens. 
Ord avd Veatch were wounded during this battle. 

Hateb’el,n. See lackLE. 

Hatebel, v.a. To draw through the teeth of a hatchel 
or hackle, 

—To torinent, worry, or weary by sarcastic words. 

Hateh’eller, n. One who uses a hatebe! or hackle. 

Hatch'er, n. The person who, or thing which, hatches; 
an incubator; a hatching apparatus, — One who origi- 
nates and brings to maturity, as treason, conspiracy, 
here &c. 


—Prv. 


(Nant.) The coverings for the hatch- 
ways of a ship. made with ledges, and laid with oak or 
pine, which are, in very bud weather, battened down to 
keep the water which comes in upon the decks from 
getting below. —( Mining.) An excavation made in a 
inine.— To be under hatches, to be confined below ; hence, 
to be in bondage, distresa, or durance, 

„Though his body 's under hutchea, his soul has gone aloft.” 


hacking or chipping instrument; a small axe with a 
short helve, to be used with one hand. 

To bury the hatchet, to make friends again; to restore 
peace, — To take up the hatchet, to declare war; to break | 
pence or amity, (These expressions are taken met aphor- | 
ically from the practice of the N. American Indians.) 

Hatch'et-ſuce. n. A sharp, prominent cast of counte- 
nance, such as might be hewn out of a block of wood 
by a hatchet. 

“ An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face." 


Hat chettite. „. ( Min.) (Called also mountain-tallow, 
and mineral adipocere.) A yellowish, wax-like sub- 

stance, found in nodules of iron-stone in the coal-meas- 

sof Merthyr Tydvil and elsewhere. 

55, hydrogen 1443. 

Hatch’ Hollow, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Erie co. 

Hatch ink. n. (Fine Arts.) The practice of shy nde! 
ing with a black lead-pencil or pen; it is done either 
in straight lines or zigzag strokes, such as are seen in 
pencil-drawings, or in pencilled backgrounds. Itis used | 
by eugravers in etching. 

Hinteh'ing, u. Ger. Hecken, to hatch.) The incubation 
or lying down of an animal upon her own or another's 
eggs, and so communicating heat to them. By this 


— Dryden. 


means she maintains them at her own temperature, — 
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Dibdin. | 
Hatchet, (hach'et,) n. Ger. hacke ; Fr. hachette, a small | 
axe, from acher; A. S. haccan, to hack.) A small} 


Comp. Carbon | 


acondition essential to their development. The deve 
opment of the foetus takes place in many animals after 
the exclusion of the egg, and while it is kept in external 
contact with the parent's body, us in the case of the 
crab and lobster tribes, beneath the caudal plates; or 
aggintinated to the surface of the abdomen, as in cer- 
tain species of pipe-fish ; or concealed in cutaneous mar- 
supial cavities, ns in other species of the Syngnatus 
aud the Hippocampus ; in the case of those cold-blooded 
animals, however, the protection of the uva seems to be 
the object, and not communication of warmth. True 
H., or incubation, only takes place among the oviparons 
warm-blooded animals — namely, birds, A due degree 
of warmth is abs lutely necessary in H. The mean 


| Hinte'ft 


temperature required is 100? Fahr.; it may vary from 
95? to 105?, and towards the close of the process may be 
suspended for one or two hours, or even for a longer 
period, according to the amount of extraneous heat 
which the exposed eggs receive. The power which 
Lirds possess of communicating the proper amount of 
heat to their eggs depends npon a peculiar plexus of 
vessels distributed over the skin of the abdomen, which 
in most birds is connected with a derivation of blood 
from the interim organs of generation. The uncon- 
trollable propensity which birds have to incubate arises 
from the vascular, hot, and sensitive condition of the 
abdomen, The eggs of the bird present several pecu- 
liavities in relation to the circumstances under which 
the foetus is to be developed. By their oval form they 
present a large surface to the source of heat, while the 
hard calcareous nature and arched form of the shell 
protects them from injury from the incumbent pressure 
of the parent bird. The shell is also porous, which as- 
sists the heat aud air to pass into the egg, and the germ 
is surrounded by a sufficient store of nutritive matter. 
The matter is of two kinds, — the internal part, called 
the yol, and the external, called the white or albumen, 
which entirely disappears dnring the process of H. The 
germ is situated at the superficies of the yolk, beneath 
the membrane, in the circular opaque white spot usually 
called the thread, The period of incubation i» gener- 
nlly in proportion to the size of the bird; but the de- 
gree of development at which the young bird arrives 
differs in various species. Many birds show wonderful 
instinct in the manner in which they prepare their 
nests, not only for the process of II. their young, but 
also for their protection nnd warmth after being hatched, 
The practice of arízficial H. was well known in ancient 
Egypt aud China. At the present day artificial H. by 
means of ovens, stoves, or steun, is greatly practised in 
the foriner country, and it has been calculated that 
nearly 93,000,000 chickens are annually hatched in the 
ovens of Egypt. 

Hateh’ment, ». [Corrupted from achicrement.] ( Her.) 
An armorial escutcheou (lozenge-shaped) suspended in 
front of a house, ina church, or on the hearse at funerals, 
to mark the decease of n member of the family. (See 
Fig. 965, art. Escutcnron.) The H. is always drawn up 
with heraldic precision, so that from the form and ac- 
companiments of the ficld, and the color of the ground 
of the H. the sex, position, and rank of the deceased 
may he known. 

Hiateh'ville, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Barnstable co. 

Hatch“ way. „. (Naut.) A large square opening in 
& ship's deck for communicating with the decks below, 
the hold, &c. ; there are the fore, main, and after hatch- 
wnys, corresponding with the several divisions of a 
ship. — A square opening or aperture cut in a floor to 
give access to another floor, or to a cellar; a hatch. 

Hate, v.a. [A. S. hatian; D. haaten; Ger. hassen; 
Goth. Mn. Root Sansk. aft, to despise, to hold in 
slight esteem.] To detest; to loathe; to abhor; to abom- 
inate: to dislike greatly; to have a great aversion to. 

—n. lutense dislike vr aversion ; active antipathy ; batred, 

“ Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate." —Dryden. 


a. Exciting hate, or extreme dislike, aver- 
sion, antipathy. or disgust: odions; detestable ; abom- 
innble; loathsome; abhorrent; as, a hateful wretch, a 
hateful alternative, a hateful presence, — That feels or 
expresses hatred; malignant; malevolent; as, “ hateful 
eyes," Dryden. 

Hate fally, adv. Odiously; with great dislike; ma- 
lignantly ; maliciously ; in a hateful manner. 

Hate’fulness, „. Quality of being hateful, or of ex · 
citing aversion or disgust; odiousness. 

Hater, n. One who hates. 

I respect a good kater.” —Dr. Johnson. 


Hatfield, a town of England, Hertford co,, 7 m. f. W. 
of Hertford, on the Lea. Manuf. Unimportant. Here 
is the palace where Queen Elizabeth was imprisoned 
during a portion of the reign of Mary. Pop 3,862. 

Hatfield, in Mossachusctts, n post-township of Hamp 
shire c., abt, 100 m. W. of Boston. 

Hat’field, i in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghany co., 
on the Alleghany River, nbt. 3 m N.E. of Pittsburg. 
—A post-village and township of Montgomery co., abt. 25 

m. N. of Philadelphia, 

Hat Island, in %% inis, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Hat les. a. Without a hat. 

Hat'- money. „. (Com.) A small sum, also called 
PRIMAGE, paid to the captain and mariners of a vessel, 
over and above the freight, for their care and trouble. 
The amount is regulated by the custom of each partic- 
ular place. — See PRIMAGE. 

Hato Viejo. (^ato re-a'ho,) a town of the United 
States of Colombia; Lat. 6? 22^ N., Lon. 759 38^ W. 

Hin'tred, n. Great aversion; extreme dislike; ill-wih; 
active antipathy; enmity; malevolence; rancor; me- 
lignity : odium; detestation; loathing; abhorrence, 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned. — Congre: 


HAUN 


ted, a. Wearing a hat; covered with a hat. 
Hint'temists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) Formerly a reli- 
gious sect in Hollan:, so called from the founder, l'on- 
tian Van Hattem, a minister in Zealand, and nearly 
allied to the Verechorists. They arose in the latter part 
of the 17th century, and ap; to have denied the ex- 
pintory sacrifice of Christ. It is added, that they denied 
the corr iption of human nature, and the difference be- 
tween moral good and evil. 
Hat ter. a. A maker of hats; a vender of hata. 
Hatteras, in North Carolina, See Care HATTERAB. 
In thes an Inlet of Panilíco Sound, defended by 
the forts Ifffteras und Clark. These two Confederate 
forts, attacked Aug. 28, 1861, by a National naval expe- 
ditior under Commodore Stringham, and the land-forces 
of tien. Butler, surrendered Aug, 20, 
Hat t Ink, „. The business or practice of making hats. | 
Hat’ti-scheriff, n. [From Ar. hatt, a writing, and 
Turk. sherif, excellent) A firman, edict, or decree, 
coun tersigned by the Turkish sultan. 
Hat t le, o. [From Lat.) An Euglish provincialism, sig- 
nifyázag wild, intractable, rantipole, skittish ; as, u Wattle 


colt. 
‘ack, n. [Scot] An English provincial term for 
Mat oak ur shea of unthreshod grain; as, a Aattook of 
barle v. P 
Hate*s Shop, in Georgia, a village of Talbot co. 
Ila en E» rk, n. 0. Ger. halsberge A S. heilsborg, from 
heats, the neck. and bergan, to cover.) A piece of armor, 
"up to be of German origin, common in the chain 
mail, or rather ringed mail, of the 12th century; being 
a jacket or tunic, with wide sleeves reaching a little be-| 
low the elbow, the hood being of one piece with it. The 
H. of ringed mail ceased to be worn about the reign of 
Henry IIL of England, when the Oriental chain-mail, 
roperly so called, came into fashion for a short period, 
In rance, only persons possessed of a certain estate 
called’ zeza fief de hauler, were permitted to wear a H. 
which was the armor of a knight; esynires wore only a 
simple coat of mail without the hood and hase, 
Hunte te td. in /udiana, n post-village of Gibson co., 
about 15 m. N. of Evansville. 
Haun write, n. (Min) A reddish-brown or black min- 
eral, often in octohedral crystals, from Kalinka, Hun- 


ry > spP- gr. 3463. Comp. Sulphur 57, manganese 4072, 
amar Ba. (haw.) n. A. S. hüg, an inclosure.| A term ap- 
lied im Scotland to A meadmo or pasture, 


0. Fr. ..] A dale. See Haw. 
nen Be t ily, (awie) n. Inn haughty manner: ar- 
mgantiy ; prondly; with contempt or disdain. 

Hagy Ee’ €iness, n. Quality of being hauchty; pride 
mins Le with some degree of contempt for others; high- 
minr«le«Ezae95; loftiness; arrogance; disdain; supercil- 
jonem ess. 

Haug Ba ty, (Ge,) a. [O. Eng. hautain, from 0. Fr. 
haze! tex £a, hautain; lt. al'ciro, proud, haughty, from Fr. 
hre r. It. alto, Lat. altus, high. Ree AvrITUDE.]. Migh; 
blds lofty; prominent; hazardons; as, a h¹⁰,ẽ)M ñ y moun- 
tain, & ** Zr aught y enterprise." ( rund anil dis- 
dai uu: having a high opinion of one's self, with some 
con tera pt for others; lofty and arrogant; supercilions ; 
overbearing; as, “haughty Britain." ( Prior.) — Proceed- 
ing from excessive pride; manifesting disdain or arro- 
pan cesz proud and imperious; as, hanghty manners. 

Hawa ly. v.a. Fr. haler, to draw with a rope; Ger. holen, 
to fetch; probably allied to Gr. , to draw or drag, 
and to Ar. Lalo, to draw, pull, or tear ent.] To drag; to 
draw ; to tug; to compel to move or go; as, to haul a 
rope. 

** "The romp-loving miss is auld about.“ — Thomson. 

Te harul the wind. (Naut) To direct a ship's course 
nearer to the point of the compass from which the wind 
blows. 

Dr.- en. ( Nauli.) To change the direction of a ship's course; 
AS, to aul for the land, 

=n. A pulling or dragging with force; a violent pull. 

** The leap, the slap, the haul." — Thomson. 

A Araugutof a net; as, to take a thonsand herrings at 
R decreed — A quantity of anything taken at once; as, the 
burglars made a heavy haul of plate. 

CA Quantity of yarn, abont 40) threads, warped with a 
twist off a winch, aud tarred for making a rope. 

Wee Rage, (havwl'oj,)n. Act of hauling; also, the dues 

Hee Ce Os Paid for hauling, 
te Ber. n. One who hanls, tugs, or drags. 

#88 Bem, Halm, Hawm, («wm n. A. S. al: 

er. Halm; Fr. chaume, from Lat. calamus, a reed, a 
stalk ; Gr. kabwmos; Ar. kalim, a writingreed.] Tho 
st un Or stalk of grain. and other vegetable products; 

; dried stalks and leaves of plants. — A hame; a 

Ft of a horse's harness. 

— Bach, (ins) n. [Fr. hanche; It. anca; Gr. ang- 

=. - bend or hollow.) The bend or hollow where the 

is joined to the body; the hip; the rear; the 
Part; as, a hammch of venison. 

(Arch. and Engineering.) A term nsed to express 

Filling in of the masonry required to make np the 

Senta line of the structure between the vonssoirs 

he arches and the line of the string, which is gen- 

AY introduced over the whole series, The J. are, in 

str the horizontal filling introduced to complete the} 

Pret tnure The purpose of the 4. ia to bring down the 


t 
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th ure of the roadway, or of the superstructnre, upon 
S arches, and this is done in the most effectnal man- 


aa Y directing the line of thrust normally to the urch: 
he Tne of &neaton's, and in the early Roman bridges, 
** **Y er, the H. of the great arches are often lightened 


Y thee introduction of a small circular arch, which is 

nem ed in the masonry of the upper structure. 

Ba tt ched, (Adna. p. d. Possessing hannches. 
unt, (hawnl,) v.a. [Fr. hauler; Armor. henti, from 


se 
— — 


HAUY 


hent, or hend, à. way, a path, a coming.) To frequent; 

to resort to too much or often, or to be mneh about; to 

visit customarily; to come too frequently; to intrude 

on; to trouble with incessant visits; to follow impor- 

tunately. 
“ Venus haunts Idalia's groves.” — Pope. 

—To frequent or inhabit, as a spectre or apparition; to 
visit, ns a ghost or iramaterial presence. 

“Your fates, your furles, and your haunted town." — Pope. ] 
owe a habit of; to practise; to indulge in custom- 
arily. 

u. n. To be much abont; to visit, or be present often. 
“I've charged thee not t» haunt about my doors. . , " —Shaks. 
—n. A place to which one pay Seay od resorts: a place 
much visited or freq..euted ; as, favorite haunt is the 

tavern, 

Haunted, p.a. Customarily visited or resorted to, 
especially by apparitions; troubled by frequent visits; 
as, n haunted house, 

Hnunt'er, n. One who haunts or frequents a partic- 
ular place, or Is ofter abont it. 

VO goddess, hawnter of the woodland green,"— Dryden, 
Hanp'pauge, in New York, a post-office of Suffolk co. 
Mau pur, a town o” British India, cap. of a district of 

the same name, 20 miles W, of Meerut. M. contains a 


breeding-stad for cavalry horses. 1%. 15,400, of whom 
two-thirds are natives, 

Hau rient, o. (Ier) A term applied to a fish placed 
in pale, and having its head in chief, as if rising to the 
surface for air, 

Hnus'mannite, n. (Min) Native oxide of man- 
ganese, It ocenrs both massive and crystallized. Tta 
color is brownish-bla ck ; lustre somewhat metallic, Sp. 
gr. 4722. Comp. Mauguuese 721, oxygen T. Found 
at Lebanon, Pa. 

Hausse. „. (Gun.) A kind of breech-siglit for a can- 
non. — Webster. 

Haussmann, (hou wman.) Gronors Eua xx. Baron, 
B. at Paris, 1809. Alter filling varions public positions. | 
he was appointed, in 1855, Prefot of the Seine, and under 
his active direction ard enterprising spirit, works have 
been executed in Paris of such a nature as almost to 
transform it into a new city, In 1562 he received the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and on the acees- 
sion of M. Ollivier's government, early in 1870, resigned 
his office, 

Haus tellate. a. [From Lat. haustum, q. v.] Fur- 
nished with a sucker, as certain insects. 

Haus tellum, n. ,Lat,asneker.] (Z.) The in- 
strument of suction (in insects) contained in the Theca, 

Hautboy, (^ó'boi,) n. [ Fr. hautbois ; 
Lat. altus, and bots, wowl] “ A high-toned in- 
strument. somewhat resembling a flute. See Onos (the 
Italian and modern spelling). 

( Bot.) A species of strawberry, Pragaria elatior. 

Hautboyist, (/id'bo-ist,) n. A player on the haut- 
boy; an oboeist. 

Haute-Garonne. %% GN, (Iaute). 

Haute-Lle, „i,, an island of British N America, 
in the Bay of Fundy, abt. 8 in. S. W. of Cape Chigneoto. 

Haute-Loire. Lork (Iaute). 

Haute-Marne., See MANZ (HAUTE). 

Hinnute-Snóne. Se, 8S sk (HAUTE). 

Haute-Savoie. See Sivur, 

Haute-Vienne, See Vizxvg (HvTE). 

Hautes, an! Bases Alpes, the names of two 
contiguous French departments I. The HAUTES ALPES, 
which was formed of a part of the old prov. of Dau- 
phiné, is traversed by the chief range of the Cottian 
Alps, which here rise, in Mount Pelroux, to the height 
of 14,000 fl., aud in Mount Oran, to 13,120 feet. It is the 
highest dep. of France, The climate is severe, the win- 
ter long, and the barren soil yields little else than 
potatoes, a little rye, onts, aud barley. Area, 2,136 sq. 
m.; cap, Gap; oy 122,117. —2, The Basses Acres, situ- 
ate south of the preceding, occupies. the N.E. part of 
Provence, and is, for the most part, monntainon 
sisting of offslinots from the } aritime 9 85 which run 
in numerous chains toward the Rhone, In the N. the 
climate is cold, and the soil poor; bnt the 8, owns a fine 
climate, and produces excellent fruits and wines. This 
dep, which is watered by the Durance, has an area of 
2,5805. m. Cup. Digne, Z^p. 112,000. 

Hauteur, (hi-tír',) n. Fr., from haul, high.] Haugh- 
tines: lofty manner or spirit; pride. 

Hautgout, (/6-700',) n. [Fr.] High sensoning; fine 
taste or relish, 

Haut-Rhin. See rr (Hart AND Bas). 

Healy. RíNÉ Just, Abbé, (hàw'é,) a French mineralogist, 
n. at St. Just, in Picardy, 1743. Ho first studied theology, 
and was for 21 yeare professor of languaves, But 
mineralogy was his favorite pursuit; and to him science 
is indebted for an admirable theory of crystallization, 
fonnded on geometricai lows. In 1783 he was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences; and wholly 
devoting himself to his studies, he long remained a 
stringer to the revolution nnd all its horrors, But at 
length. having refused to take the oath of obedience to 
the constitution required of the priests, he was deprived 
of his place, and was arrested, in the midst of his calen- 
lations, as a recnsant priest, He was, however, re- 
leased throngh tho affi ctionnte exertions of his pupil 
and friend, the celebrated Geoffroy Suint-Hiluire: and 
was eeberquently appointed, by Bonaparte, professor of | 
mineralogy at the Botanic Garden, and to the Facnlty 
of Sciences, at Paris, In 1503, at the request of Napo- 
leon, he wrote his Trai^é de. Physique; and when the 
Emperor, after his return from Elba, visited the Muse- 
wn, he said to Hatiy, “Tread your Physics ngain, in 
Elta, with the greatest interest;" and also decorated 
him with the tadge of the Legion of Honor, The 
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esteem which the Emperor showed for this distinguished 
man was the more honorable, both to him and to Hauy, 
as the latter had opposed Napoleon's elevation to the 
imperial dignity, by signing nay when the question was 
- —4.— e Dena — of the nation. D. 1822. 
es on minera . crystallography, and nat- 

ural history are all 8 * 
(Min.) 4 


Hauy'nite, u. [Named after Haüy, q. v.] 

blue, or sometimes 8 mineral, called alse 
Haiiyne, found in rounded grains or crystals, generally 
in basalt or lava; sp. gr. 24-25. Comp. Bilica 32, alu- 
trina 27:4, lime 0-9, 1655, sulphuric acid 14:2. 

Havana. (formerly written HAvANNA, and Tux HAVAN- 
NAH.) [Sp. Habana, “the harbor.”) A largo and flonr- 
ishing commercial city aud seaport, cap. of the island 
of Cuba, and perbapa, after New York, the greatest 
emporium in the Western hemisphere, It stands on 
the N.W. coast of the island, and on the W. side of 
one of the finest harbors in the world; Lat. 23° 8’ 15” 
N., Lon. 829 22^ 45" W. From its position, which com- 
munis both inlets to the Gulf of Mexico, its great 
strength, and excellent port, Z. is, in a political point 
of view, by far the most important maritime station in 
the W. Indies. The rapid extension of its commerce is 
mainly owing to the relaxation of the old colonial s 
tem, and to the grent increase of wealth and — 
thronghaut the island. The entrance to the harbor ia 
narrow, but the water is deep and without obstruction, 
and within, it expands into à magnificent bay, capable 
of accommodating 1,000 large ships; vessels of the grent- 
est draught of water coming close tothe quays. Thecity 
lies along the entrance to and on the W. side of the bay. 
The Morro and Punta castles, the former on the E., and 
the latter on the W. side of the harbor-entrance ( Fig. 735), 
are strongly fortified, as is also the entire city: rhe cit- 
adel is also a fortress of great strength, and fortifications 
have been erected on every point commanding the city 
and harbor. The city proper, within the walls, has nare 
row, crovkel, and mostly unpaved streets, but the sub- 
urbe are wider aud tulerably well laid ont. Of late years 

—— 
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Fig. 1252. — HAVANA. 


the establishment of improved sanitary and police regu- 
lations have materially ameliorated the former condition 
of things, when yellow fever, superinduced by filth and 
malaria, was the annual role, rather than exception. The 

blie buildings are less remarkable for architectural 

mty than for their solidity of construction. Thechief 
are the cathedral (which contains the ashes of Culum- 
Ins, removed thither from St. Domingo in 1796), govt- 
house, admiralty, arsenal, general post-office, and royal 
tobacco-factory : besides numerous churches, conventa, 
hospitals, a«yInms. and institutions connected with the 
dissemination of art and learning. There are 3 thentrea, 
an arena for bull-fichts. and several fine promenades,— 
notably the fine alley of palms in the Zvao Tacon, and 
the Jardin del’ Obispo, or Bishop's Garden. The arse- 
nal and dock-yard are at the S, extremity of the city. 
The village of Casa Blanca, on the opposite side of the 
harbor, is notorious as the resort of the slivers which at 
times frequent A., and land a portion of their buman 
cargoes. H. is the seat of government of the island, and 
the residence of a Spanish viceroy, as well as of consuls 
representing all the principal nations of Kurope and 
America. Manuf. H. has an extensive manufacture of 
ciguraand fine tobacco, for which it has ling been widely 
celebrated ; its other manufactures, na woollens, straw 
hats, Ac, are unimportant. H. was fonnded in 1511, by 
the Spaniards under Diego Velnsquez; it was taken b. 
a French bnecaneer in 1563; afterwards by the French 
and English, and a second time by buccaneers: and 
ngain by the English in 1762, hy whom it was restored 
to n at the peace signed in the following year. Jbp. 
(1581) est. 250,000, 

Havan’a, in Alabama, a village of Greene co., about 25 
m. R. of Thacalonsn. 

—A post-office of Hale co. 

Havana, in „,s n post.village and township, eap. 
of Mason co, on the Ilinois River, about 218 m. S W. 
of Chicago, 

Havana, in hwa, a village of Greene co., on Racoon 
River, abont 37 m. SS. W. of Fort Dodge. 

Havana, in Michigan, n post-office of Saginaw co. 

Havana, in Missouri, a post-office of Gentry co, 

Havana, in New York, a post-village of Schuyler co., 
about 19 m. N. of Elmira. 
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Nin vnn'a. in Ohio, a post- village of Huron co., about 23 
m. S. of Sandusky. 

Havana, in 7rras, a post-village of Cass co., about 32 
m. N. by E. of Jefferson. 

Havanese’, a. (Geg.) Of, or belonging to Havana, | 
the capital of "Cul. 

Havanese’, n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native, or nat- 
nralized citizen, or the people collectively, of Havana. 

Have, (hdr,) v.a. (imp. and pp. HAD; ppr. and vb. n. 
HAVING ; indic. pres. I Have, thou hast, he has; we, ye, 
they hare.) [A. S. habban; L. Ger. and D. hebben; Dan. 
have; Icel. hafa; Swed. hufwa: Ger. haben; Lat. 
habere ; It. avere; Sp. habér ; Fr. avoir ; probably allied | 
to Sansk. hu, to seize, to grasp.) To seize and hold; to 
own; to possess; to hold in possession or power. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has." — Shaka, 

—To receive and possess, as something which concerns, 
, affects, or belongs to one; to be attended with or united | 
to, as an accident or concomitant, 

“He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gath- | 
ered little Aad no lack." — Exod. xvi. 18. 

—To hold in opinion ; to regard; to esteem 

The proud have had me greatly in derision.” — Psalms. 

—To take; to accept; to accept. possession a as. wilt 
thou have this woman for thy wedded wife? — To receive 
possession of; to obtain; hence, to be get, produce, bear, 
or bring forth, as young; us, they Aaw quite a family of 
children, —To claim; to exact: to require; to cause to 
be. “ What would these madmen have?” ( Dryden.) — To 
take. — To cause or compel to go; as, he Aud to retire 
from the field. — To be impelled by duty ; to be urged by 
necessity or obligation. 

We have to strive with a number of heavy prejudlees. Hooker. 

—To act promptly: to conduct one's self, with reference 
to an end or object; — used reflexively, and frequently 
with ellipsis of the pronoun. 

Ode, epic, elegy, have at ye all.“ — Byron. 

To have on, to wear; to carry on one’s person; as, she 
had on a velvet dress. — To have a care, to take eure; to 
be cautions; to be on one’s guard. 

Well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself." — Shaks. 

Hav'el, a river of N. Germany, rising in Lake Woblitz, 
in the S.E of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and receiving, in 
its S.W. cou of 162 m., the Spree and Dossa, after 
which it fills into the Elbe, 6 m. below Havelberg. 

Havelberg. a city of Prus prov. Brandenburg, on 
an island in the Havel, 72 m. N.W. of Berlin. Manuf. 
Tobacco, sugar, liquors, &c. Pop. 3.300. 

Hav’elock, Sm IIENRY, K.C.B., a distinguished Eng- 
lish general, B. in co. Durham, 1795. He entered the 
army at an early age, went to India in 1823, and there 
honorably acquitted himself in the Afghan and Sikh 
wars. In 1856 he commanded a division of the army 
which invaded Persia, In 1857, upon the breaking out 
of the Sepoy mutiny, H. male a forced march from Al- 
lahabad to Cawnpore, at the head of à column of 2,000 
men, but reached the latter city too late to prevent the 
hideous massacre which occurred ther After defeat- 
ing the rebels in three different engagements, H. con- 
tinned his mirch toward Lucknow, then bi 
by a formidable force of mutineers, After vict y 
fighting eizht more battles with th» enemy, and having! 

by 500 men, H. tought his way through | 
the besieging army around Lucknow, ind accomplished | 
tlie relief of its exhausted garrison, For this service he 
received general rank, was created a baronet, and deco- 
rated with the cross of the Bath. Sir Henry D, univer- 
sally regretted, in 1569. 

Hav'eloek, n. (From Sir Henry Havelock, q. v.] A 
light linen covering for protecting the neck and shoul- 
ders from the sun, depending from the back of the shake, 
or PARUM: (Now generally worn in the European 
arinies. 

Hav’ clock. in Illinois, n post-office of Cook co. 

Havelock, in N. Carolina, a village of Craven co., abt. 
17 m. E. of Newbern. 

Havelock, in /*nusulveimnia, a P.O. of Washington co. 

Haven, (^á'rn,) n. [A.8. : L. Ger. and D, kafen; 
Dan. havn ; Ger. hafen ; | hüfen ; W. hafn ; probably 
allied to Goth. Aabun, to hold. | A harbor; a port for | 
ships; a bay, recess, or inlet of ‘the sea, with sufficient 
depth of water to receive vessels; a station for ships, 
(See Harwor.) — An asylum; a place of safety; a ref- 
nge; a shelter, 

Ha'venage, n. Harbor-dues. 

Maron „ (Aã'vend,) a. Secured or sheltered in a 

ven. 

Ha'vensport, in Ohio, a village of Fairfield co., abt. 
21 m. S. E. of Columbus. 

Ha'vensville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bradford 
county, 

Haver. n. [O. 4 S. haroro; Ger. hafer.] In the N. 
of England. a denomination fur oats. — Harer-bread, | 
oatcake, eaten bread, 

Haverford, in /*aunsylvania, a post-tow nship of Del- 
aware co. abt. 10 m. W, of Philadelphia: pop. abt. 1,800. | 
Haverford College, situate in this township, is an insti- 
tution of learning, under the care of the Society of 
Friends, founded in 1833, and richly endowed. It pos- 
gesses n well elected library, a chemical laboratory, 
philosophical apparatus, mineralogical and geological 

cabinets, and an astronomical observatory. 

Hav’erford-west, [W. Hulfordd,| a town of Pem- 
brokeshire, England. on the Cleddau, 8 miles N.E. of 
Milford, and 2;0 W.N.W. of London ; pop. 5,100. 

Mav'erhill, in Massachusetts, a fine town of Essex! 
co, at the head of navigation of the Merrimac River, on 
its N. bank, 12 m. from its month, aud 32 N. of Bos- 
ton. It is connected by two bridges with Bradford, and 
is the seat of an active manufacturing industry in iron, | 


| Haw'fineh, n. 
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woollens, hats and caps, carriages, soap and candles, tin- 
ware, leather, boots and shoes, &c. In Feb. 1882, H. was 
in a large part destroyed by fire; loss over $2,000,000, 
Out of 100 shoe and leather concerus, only 3 escaped, 
Pop. (1880) 18,475. 

—In Minnesota, a P. O. of Olmstead co.—In N. H.. a p. v. 
und twp., semi-cap. of Grafton co., about 70 m. N. N. W. 
of Concord.—In Ohio, a p.-v. of Scioto co., on the Ohio 
River, about 20 m. above Portsmouth. 

Hav’erhill Centre, in New Hampshire, a post-vil- 
lage of Grafton co. 

|Hav'erhill Corner, in New Hampshire, a village 
of Grafton co, abt. 65 m. N.W, of Concord. 

Hav’ersack, v. [Fr. kavre-sac.] A strong, coarse bag 
used by soldiers for carrying provisions on à march; — 
distinguished from knapsack. — A case used by gunners 
to carry cartridges from the aminunition-chest to the 
gun. — In the N. of Euglaud, à sack or bag lor oats or 
oatmeal, 

Haverstraw, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Rockland co, on the Hudson River, abt. 37 m. 
N. of New York city; pop. of township abt. 6,800. 

Haviland Hollow, in New lori, a post-office of 
Putnam co. 

Hav'ilandsville, in Kentucky, a post-village of IIar- 
rison co. 

Hav'ildar, n. (Mil) The highest rank to which a 
non-commissioned officer can ascend in the native regi- 
ments of India and Ceylon; consequently, the rank is) 
somewhat analogous to that of a sergeant-niajor in our 
army. 

Having, n. Possession; estate; fortune. 

My having is not much." Sus. 

Havoc, Hav'oek, u. W. hafog.) Destruction far 
and wide; ravage; devastation; slaughter. 

As for Saul, be made havoc of the Church." —Acts viii. 3. 
—r.a. To waste; to ravage; to destroy; to lny waste, 
—interj. A war-cry, and the signal tor indiscriminate 

slaughter and laying waste. 
“ Cry harock, kings." —Shaks. 

Havre, or Le Hivag, (formerly HAVRE DE Grace,) a 
fortified town, and the principal seaport on the W. coast 
of France, dep. S«ine-Inférieure, cap. arrond. on the N 
bank of the Seine, at its mouth in the English Chan- 
nel, 42 m. W. of Rouen, and 109 m. W.N.W.of Paris. This 
town is built on a low alluvial tract of Jand recovered 
from the sea, and is divided into unequal parts by its 
outward portand basins. The town has wide thorough- 
fares, and is clean and well-built, bnt presents few 
architectural features of interest. The port, which is} 
the best and most accessible on the coast, consists of 3| 
basins separated from each other, and from the outer) 
port, by 4 locks, and is capable of accommodating about 
450 ships. Two lighthouses, 50 ft. bigh, i rt, and | 
exhibiting powerful fis lights, stand on Cape de la 
Hore, N. N. W. of H., and 3.0 ft. above sea-level, V. hus| 
two rotulsteuds; the greal, or outer, is about a league, 
from the port, and the little, or inner rosdstead, about 
half a league. 
lie) there are from 6 to 71% fathoms water at ebb; and 
in the latter, from 3 to 31g. J. being the seaport of 
Paris, most of the colonial and other products destined 
for its consumption are imported thither, V. receives 
7-lWths of the cotton imported into France, half the 
potash and indigo, amd more than a third part of the| 
sugar and coffer. As respects cotton, J. is to Frauce| 
what Liverpool is to England. Manuf. Chemicals, fur- 

"e, oil, tobacco, rope, Ke.  Ship-build- 
ing is also extensively engaged in. Lines of steamers 
connect H. with the principal English ports, and estab- 
lish a mail-service between France aud N. York. Pop. 
86,825. 

Havre de Grace, (aver-de-grass)) in Maryland, a 
post-village or Harford co., on the Susquehanna River, 
about 36 in, N.E, of Baltimore. It was burned by the 

A hedge or fence. 


British in tlie war of 1512. 
Haw, n. [A. S. dary, hag.) 

seed of the hawthorn. 
nce in the eye of a horse. 


Haw-uaw.) — The berry 
A hesitation or intermission of 


(See 


(Furrtery.) An excre 

Haw, n. A. S. Id. 
speech, 

.m. To speak slowly, with frequent intermission and 
hesitation; to stop in speaking with a cru. 

“ Don't prose — dou't hum and Aaw.” — Chesterfield.” 

v. n. To turn towards the driver aid of à horse, or 
team of horses; — most frequently in the imperative; 
as, haw here! haw up! Ko., — words used by wagoners 
nnd teamsters, 

Haw, in /ndiana, a township of Bartholomew co. 

Hawaiian Archipelago, (/a-wi'yan.) The SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, J. v. 

Hnwnrd (hord’n.) a town of England, in Flint- 
shire, 7 m. W. of Chester. It has considerable potteries. 
Pop. 6515 

Haw Creek, in Minois, n township of Knox co.; pop. 
nbout 850. 

Haw Creek, in Indiana, a township of Bartholomew 
co. 

Haw Creek, in Missouri, a post-office of Benton co. 


— „ 


| Hawesville, (/awzril.) in Kentucky, a post-village, 


cap of Hancock co. on the Ohio River, about 121 m. 
below Lonisville. 

Haw'field, in V. Cirolina,a village of Orange co., abt. 
45 m. W. of Raleigh. 

(Zu.) The GROSSBEAK, g. v. 

Haw-haw, n. [Duplication of kuw, a hedze.] Same 
as HA-HA, q. v. 

—a. Consequential or affected in mien or manner; as, a 
haw-haw kind of man. (Colloq.) 


Hnw'ing. n. 
Hawk. u. [A. S. hufoc; D. havik; 


Hawk, v. n. 


—To fly and strike at; 
—[W. hochi ; 


(Hawk, v. a. 


Hawked, p. 


In the former (where large ships always | Hawk’ er, n. 


Hawick, (/6't.,)a town of Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
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at the confluence of the Teviot and Slitterig, 10 m. S. W. 
of Jedburgh, and 53 S. E. of Edinburgh. Manuf. Tweeds, 
hosiery, yarns, and gloves. Pip. 7,352. 

Speaking with a haw, or with affecta- 

tion or hesitation ; as, humming and hawing. 

Icel. haukr; Finn. 

haucka ; Swed, h W. hebog ; Ar. sakr ; Sansk. hu, to 

seize, to carry off.] (Zoél.) A uame indiscriminately 
applied to many birds of the Falcon fiunily ( Pulcontde), 

— indeed, to almost any bird of prey which is not a 

vulture, an eagle, or an owl. The beak of the Hawks 

resembles that of the Falcons ( Fulconide) in its gen- 
eral form, being curved from the base; ut the wings 
are shorter, and want the pointed tips whicli are char- 
acteristic of that division of the family. The most 
powerful hawks are found in cold countries, inhabiting 
hilly districts where there are woods, and seeking their 
prey near the ground. Among the whole, none is more 
bold and pertinacious in pursuit of its prey than the 

Sparrow-hawk (Fig. 19). The other most important 

species will be found under thelr respective names. 
(Her.) A charge that may be belled, jessed, and var. 

relle. The hawh’s bell, itself used as a separate charge, 
is attached to the 
leg of the bird by 

Jesses or thongs of 

leather. Varvels are 

rings attached to 
the end of the jesses, 

The hawh’s lurealso 

an heraldic charge, 

consists of two Lure. Bell. 
wings, joined with Fig. 1253. — HAWKS. 

a line, to the end of which is attached a ring. The line 

is sometimes nowed or knotted. — Ch. Encycl. 

(Sports.) To catch, or endeavor to catch 

birds by means of hawks trained for the purpose, and 

let loose on the prey; to practise falconry, or HAWE- 

ING, Q- v. 

to attack on the wing; — preced- 

ing at. 

“A falcon... was by a mousing ow] hawk'd at and kid.“ Shaks. 

Dan. harke; Scot. huwgh ; formed from the 

To make an effort to force up phlegm with a 

.— Shaks. 

W. hwew, a cry, a scream ; Armor. toucha, 
to ery aloud; Fr. hucher, to halloo after one; L. Lat. 
hucha, am auction.) To offer for sale by public vendue; 
to sell by outcry in the street; to carry about wares for 
sale from place to place; to peddle ; as, to hawk fish, to 
hawk books, &c. 

Hawk, n. (Masonry. A small square board with a 
handle on the under side, to hold mortar. 

Hawk’-boy, n. A boy who attends a brick-layer or 
plasterer, to supply him with mortar. 


sound.) 
noisy retchin 


Hawke Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. 


coast of eae ubt. Lat. 539 N. 

Crooked; curving like a hawk's bill; 
us, a hau. ed 29555 

One who hawks, or offers goods for sale 
by outery in the street; a huckster; a peddler; as, a 
hawher of songs. 

sa my labors... bawled about by common Aawkers."'— Swift. 

A.S. hafecere.) A falconer. 


Ferias M (hawks'ber-e,) a village of Prescott 


co., prov. of Ontario, on the Ottawa River, abt. 60 m. E. 
of Montreal ; pop. (1871) 1,700. 
Hawkes bury Island, an island of British North 
America, on the Pacific coast, Lat. 53° 30! N., Lon. 129° W. 
Hawk’ey. n. (Games.) See Hockey. 
Hawk Eye. in wa. a village of Des Moines co. 
Huwk'eyed, a. Having a keen, penetrating eye; 
possessing acute powers of vision; discerning, 
Hawk’ing, u. (Sports.) The art or practice of train- 
ing and flying hawks, in order to take other birds. The 
practice of tenching one bird to fly at and catch another 
is frequently called falconry, and is of high antiquity. 
Among the Asiatics the sport seems to have been prac- 
tised from the est period; and in the time of Ctesias, 
foxes and hares were hunted in. India by meuns of ra- 
pacious birds. It is not certain, but very probable, that 
the ancient Greeks used hawks and other birds of prey 
in hunting and fowling. From the East the art gradu- 
ally spread over Europe, and, although scarcely known 
to the Romans in the days of Vespasian, was practised 
with enthusiasm by the ancient Britons, who maintained 
a considerable number of birds for the sport. In the 
Middle Ages, and till the end of the 17th cent, AZ was 
a favorite amusement in W. Europe. A person of rank 
scarcely stirred out of doors without his hawk on his 
hand ; and in old paintings and seals this is the criterion 
of nobility, In the Bayeux tapestry, Harold, when set- 
ting out on a most important embassy to Normandy, fe 
represented with a bird on his hand and a dog under hie 
arm, In olden times this diversion was the favorite 
atunsement of all ranks of men: and w it was the 
privilege of the poor, was the pride of the rich. The ex- 
penses of the sport were sometimes very great. Sir 
Thomas Monson, in the reign of James T.. is said to have 
given $5,000 for a cast of hawks. The laws with regard 
to the protection of the birds were also very rigotons, 
To steal a hawk was a felony; and to take its eggs was, 
even in a person's own ground, punishable with impris- 
onment for à year and a day, besides a fine at the plea- 
sure of the lord or king The sport of H. was so unl- 
versally popular in the 16th cent.. that a certain quality 
of hawk was apportioned to every one, according to his 
station in life. Thus the eagle or vulture was given to 
the emperor, the gerfulcon to the king, the fü/eon. gen- 
tlr, or the fercel gentle, to the prince, the roci- fale m to 
the duke, the peregrine falcon to the earl, the bastard 
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Jalcon to the baron, the saker to the knight, the harrier 
and the lammaret to the esquire, the merlin to the lady, 
the hobby to the young man, the goshawk to the yeo- 
man, the lercel to the poor man, the sparrow-hawk to 
the priest, the musket to the holy-water clerk, and the 
kestrel to the knave or servant. The birds most gener- 
ally used in H. were the peregrine falcon and the ger- 
falcon. When under a year old, hawks were styled red 
hawhs, on account of their plumage being dusky red in 
color. When over a year old, the hawk was styled a 
haggard. Although H., as an exercise, has now gone 
nearly out of use, several of the terms employed still 
hold their place in the language. Every part of the 
hawk has its distinct name. The legs, from the thigh 
to the foot, are called arms ; the toes, the petty singles ; 
the claws, the pounces ; the wings, the sails. The crop 
is called the gorge ; the upper part of the bill, the beak, 
the lower part, the clap; the yellow part between the 
beak and eyes, the cere, and the small holes in it the 
mares. The furniture, the leathers, with bells fastened 
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Fig. 1254. — JAMES L OF ENGLAND IN HAWKING COSTUME. 
(1603-1625.) 


on the legs, are called bewits; the leathern thong by 
which the hawk is beld is called the leash, and the little 
straps fastening them to the legs, the jesses, A head- 
covering, in order to keep the bird in the dark, is called 
& hood ; and to draw the strings, so that the hood may 
be in readiness to be pulled off, is called unstriking the 
hood. The lure is n figure or resemblance of a fowl made 
of leather and feathers, aud the resting-place when the 
hawk is off the falconer's hand, the perch. Many of the 
particular actions of the hawk are also described by dis- 
tinct terms. When the bird flutters on the hand or 
perch, it is said to bate; when, standing too near, hawks 
fight with each other, it is called crabbing ; when the 
young ones quiver in obedience to the elder, it is called 
cowering. The seizure of its prey by a hawk is called 
binding; when it pulls off the feathers, it is said to 
plume; when it forsakes the proper game, and flies at 
magpics, crows, &c., it is called check, The fowl or game 
flown at is called the quarry, aud the dead body of a 
fowl killed by the hawk, the pelt. The making of « hawk 
tame and gentle is called reclaiming ; the bringing one 
to endure company, manning ; anda hawk wel! enough 
trained to set an example to a young one is called a 
makr-hawk. George, Earl of Orford, tried to revive H. 
in the latter part of the 18th cent. ; and, in Yorkshire, 
England, Colonel Thompson had a H. establishment 
at a later period. As a general diversion, however, 
the sport has entirely gone ont, although now and then 
Occasional attempts have been made to revive it. In 
Bir Walter Scott's novels there are some very graphic 
and interesting descriptions of this favorite sport. 
aw’kins, in New York, a post-office of Sullivan co. 
Aw'kins, in Tennessee, a N.E. co., adjoining Virginia. 
Area, about 650 sq. m. Rivers. Holston River, and nu- 
merous smaller streams. Surface, much diversified ; soil, 
generally fertile. Cup. Rogersville. 


Haw’kins’ Mill, in Kentucky, a village of Bath co. 
Haw ’kinsville, in Florida, a post-office of Orange co. 
Haw ‘kinsville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 


Pulaski co. on the Ocmulgee River, about 61 m. S. of 
Milledgeville. 


Maw Kinsville, in New Fork, a P. O. of Oneida co. 
HMaw’kinsville, in Virginia. a P. O. of Sussex co. 


AWl'-moth, n. (Zul) See SPHINGIDE. 


Hawk’-owl, u. (Zl. See STRIGIDÆ. 
Hawk Point, in Missouri a post-village of Lincoln co. 
Hawk weed, n. (Bot) See HliERACIUM. 
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Hawlbow'line, or HAvLpowLINE, an island of Ire- 
land, in Cork Harbor, about 1 m. 8. of Queenstown. 

Hnw'ley, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Franklin 
co., about 100 m. W. by N. of Boston. 

Hnw'ley, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wayne co., 
about 8 m. B.E. of Honesdale, 

Haw'leysville, in Jowa, a post-office of Page co. 

|Haw'leyton, in New Fork, u P. O. of Broome co. 

NHinw'ley ville, in Connecticut, a post-villuge of Fair- 
field co., about 23 miles N.W. of Bridgeport. 

Hnwm,». Sec: HAULM. 

Haw Patch, in Indiana, a post-village of Lagrange 
co., about 160 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Haw River, in N. Curolina, rises in Rockingham co., 
and flowing n general S. E. course through Guilford and 
Alamance cos., joins the Deep River in Chautham co. to 
form the Cape Fear River. 

Haw River, in N. Carolina, a P. O. of Alamance co. 

Haws' burg, in Virginia, u villuge of Rappahannock 
co., about 150 m. N. N. W. of Richmond. 

Hawse, n. [A. S hals, the neck.] (Naut.) The por- 
tiou of sea immediately in front of a ship's bows, and 
extending from an imaginary line rising from her an- 
chors. The cables pass through the Aawse-holes, q. v. 
When a ship has two anchors down, aud the cables di- 
verge from each other, the 77. is suid to be clear; when 
crossed by the ship turning half round, there is a cross 
in the H.; another cross makes an elbow, then a round- 
turn; in the lust two cases the H. is said to be foul. 
The process of disengaging the cables is called clearing 
hawser. The danger of a foul H. is, that if it comes on 
to blow, the cables cannot be veered from their friction 
against each other.— Freshening hawse, is veering out a 
little cable to expose a new surface to the friction in the 
hawse-hole, or across the cut-wnater.— At wart-hawse, 
implies across tlie bows of a vessel at anchor. 

Hawse-block, Hawse'-plug, n. (Naw) A 

|. block or stopper for à hawse-hole. 

Hawse’-holes, Haw' ses, n. pl. (Naut.) Holes 
made in the bows of a ship, and in the hawse-piece out- 
side, through which the cables pass, 

Hawse’-pieces, n. pl. (Nuw,) The timbers in the 
bow of a ship, whose sides are nearly parallel to the 
middle line. 

Maw’ser, n. [See HaLSER.] (Na.) A small cable; 
A large rope used in warping ships, &c. 

Haw ses, n. pl. (Naut.) Same us HAWSE-HOLFS, Q. v. 

Haw'thorn, Hay'thorn, n. [A S. hagthorn.] 

ee Same as Whitethorn. See CrATJEGUS. 
aw thorne, NATHANIEL, a distinguished American 
novelist, B. at Salem, Mass., 1804. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College, Maine, where he had among his fel- 
low-students the poet Longfellow and Franklin Pierce, 
afterwards president of the United States. Leading for 
a time a sequestered dreamy life, he first appeared as a 
writer. but anonymously, in 1832. Five years later he 
published his Twice-told Tales, und in 1858 he accepted 
un appointment in the Custom-House at Boston, which 
he held for three years. In 1846 he was appointed sur- 
veyor iu. the Custoin-House at Salem, but was removed 
on a change of administration in the following year. 
From 1853 to 1857 he filled the post of American consul 
at Liverpool, to which he was appointed by his early 
friend President Pierce. After travelling on the con- 
tinent of Europe, he returned to America, His princi- 
pal works are, The Scarlet Leiter; The House of the Seven 
Gables; The Blithedale Romance, founded on reminis- 
cences of his life at Brook Farm; The Marble Faun ; 
Life af President Pierce; und Our Old Heme, a volume 
of charming delineation of the characteristic scenery 
of England, and of strangely-contrasted ungenial criti- 
cism on the English people. ., though a prose-writer 
only, is in spirit a poet. Intense love, and minute ob- 
servation, aud painstaking delineation of nature; glow- 
ing passion, great powers of mental analysis, vivid im- 
agination, pure moral sentiment, nnd an exquisitely 
simple, clear, and delicate style. These are the admitted 
characteristics of his works. D. 1564, 

Haw'thorn-fly, ». A kind of fly. — Wulton. 

May, n. (A. „eg, hig; Dan. hooi; Ger. bru; Swed. 
ho; Icel. hey; Dan. Aóe; W. Fris. haey. The AS. is 
from heawan = Gr. hauen, to cut.) Grass cut and dried 
for fodder; grass prepared for preservation. 

Make hay while the sun shines." — Camden. 


To dance the hay, to dance in a ring or circle, 
—v.n, [Ger. heuen.] To make into hay; to dry or cure, 
as grass for preservation. 
Hay. n. [A.8. äg; Fr. Nara] A net set around the 
hauut or burrow of an animal. 
“ Coneys are destroyed by hays." — Mortimer. 


—r.n. To net rabbits. 

Hay’-band, n. A band or cord of twisted hay. 

Hay’-bird, n. (Zw) The Spotted Fly-catcher, an 
European bird of the family Muscicapide. 

Hay’-cock, n. A conical mass, heap, or pile of hay, 
raked together from the mow on the field. 

Hay’cock, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co.; 


p. abt. 1,800. 
Hny'denite. n. ( Min.) A yellowish variety of Chaba- 
zite, q. T., from Jones’ Falls, near Baltimore. 
Hay'den Row, in Massachusetts, a. post-office of Mid- 
dlesex co. 
Hay'dentown, in Prnnsylrania, a village of Fayette 
co., ubt. 190 m W. by S. of Harrisbnryr. 


| 


abt. 190 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 
Hay’denville, in Massechusetts, a post-village of 
Hampshire co., abt. 4 m. N.W. of Northampton. 
Hay’dn, Joseph, an eminent German musician, was 
n. 1732, in the village of Rohrou, on the borders ot Hun- 
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gary and Austria. He was the son of a poor wheel- 
wright, who, having a tiste for music, played the barp 
on Sundays, his mother accompanying with her voice,— 
a circumstance which accounts for the strong predilec 
tion which their son showed for the science even in his 
infancy. When but 8 years old, he became a chorister in 
St. Stephen's, Vienna, and at 10 years of age composed 
pieces for several voices. With his fine soprano he lost 
his place, and his situation was very discouraging; but he 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with Prince 
Esterhazy, who placed him at the head of hi; private 
chapel. For this prince he composed some beautiful 
symphonies — à department in which he excelled all 
other composers—and the greatest part of his fine quar- 
tets. When after a period of above 20 years, the prince 
reduced his court, and H. received his discharge, be ac- 
cepted an engagement to take part in some concerts in 
London, composing and superintending the perform- 
ances. In 1794, having made a second journey thither, 
he found a most splendid reception, and the university 
of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
music. It was during these visits to England that 77. 
composed his Twelre Grand Symphonies. On his return 
from England, he purchased a small house and garden 
in one of the suburbs of Vienna, where he died. To the 
English public he is universally known by his noble 
oratorio of the Creation, first published in 1798, which 
is considered a chef-d@urre, Among his numerous 
works are, The Seasons, an oratorio; also, a Te Deum, a 
Stabat-Mater, with many concerts, marches, masses, &c. 
He was inexhaustible in invention and execution—al- 
ways new and original — ever surprising and satisfy- 
iug his enraptured hearers. D. 1809. 

any decis Ferry, in Kentucky, a village of Mar- 
shall co. 

Hay don, BENJAMIN ROBERT, R.A., an eminent English 
historical painter, b. 1756. He wasa devoted apostle 
of what is called igh art, and produced many pictures 
of extraordinary merit; among them we may refer to 
the Judgment «f. Solomon; Christ's Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, (now in the U. States;) The Raising of Lazarus, 
(in the Pantheon;) The Mock Election in the Kmg's 
Bench, (belonging to Queen Victoria ;) Napoleon at St. 
Helena, (painted for Sir R. Peel ;) Alexander and Bu- 
cephalus, in Lord Egremont's collection ;) Alfred and the 
Trial by Jury ; Uriel and Satan; The Burning of Rome, 
&c. H. was a candidate for furnishing the cartoons in 
the Houses of Parliament; but being defeated, his mind 
became deranged, and he committed suicide in 1846. 

Hayes. See pages 126%, 1273. 

Hayes'ine, n. ( Min.) A hydrous borate of lime, from 
Iquique, Peru. A variety of ULEXITE, q. v. 

Hayes River, or HILL River, a considerable river of 
British N. America, rising near Lake Winnipeg, nnd 
flowing N.E. through lakes Holy, Knee, and Swampy, 
enters James Bay at York. Length, about 300 m. 

Hayes’ville, or Haysvittr, in Ohio, a post-village ot 
Ackland co., abt. 78 N.E. of Columbus. 

Hayesville, (haze'vil,) iv Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Chester co., about 67 m. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Hay ‘field, in Pennsylrania, a post-township of Craw- 
ford co., about 5 m. N.W. of Meadville, 

Hayfield, in Viryinia, a post-office of Frederick co. 

Hay Fork, in California. a village of Trinity co., abt 
26 m. W. S. W. of Weaverville. 

Hay’-knife, Hay’-slice, n. A large, sharp iustru- 
ment used for cutting hay out of a stack. 

Hay’-loft, ». A loft or barn for the keeping of hay. 

Hay maker, n. (Agric.) One who cuts and dries 
hay; one who prepares hay for fodder. 

Hay' making, n. (Agric.) The operation of cutting 
down, drying, and preparing grasses and other forage 
plants for being stacked for winter use, The plants are 
mown down at the time when they are supposed to con- 
tain à maximum of nutritious juices, viz., when they 
are in full flower. Dry weather, and if possible that 
in which sunshine prevails, is chosen for this operation ; 
then the mown material is spread out, and turned over 
two or three times; and in the evening they are formed 
into heaps somewhat lurger thun they were the day be- 
fore. 1f the weather has been remarkably warm and 
dry, these heaps iu the course of the third day are carted 
away and made into a stack; but if the weather has 
been indifferent, the process of opening out the heaps and 
exposing them to the sun is repeated on the third day, 
and stacking is not commenced till the fourth. The 
grand object in making hay is to preserve the color and 
natural juices of the herbage, which is best done by 
continually turning or tedding it, so ns never to expose 
the same surface for any length of time to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun. In stacking the hay, the object is to 
preserve this green color, and at the same time induce 
n slight degree of fermentation, which has the effect of 
rendering the fibres of the plints composing the hay 
more tender, and changing a part of the parenchymous 
matter into sugar. This sweet taste renders the hay 
more palatable to horses. 

Hay'-mnarket, u. ^ place where hay is sold wholesale. 

Hay Market, in Virginia, a post-village of Prince 
William co., about 110 m. N. of Richmond. 

Hay Meadow, in N. Carolina, a P. 0. of Wilkes co. 

Hay’mond, in diana, a post-village of Franklin co., 
about 10 m. S.W. of Brookville. 

Hay’-mow, „. A mass or heap of hay stored in a barn 
or loft for preservation. 


Hay’denville, in Kentucky, a village of Todd co., Hay’-riek, n. Sume as HAY-8TACK, g. v. 


Hayne, Isaac, a colonel in the American army, and a 
martyr to the cause of Independence, B. 1745, wus de- 
scended from a highly respectable family in S. Carolina. 
After the capitulation of Charleston, he was compelled 
to subscribe a declaration of his allegiance to the king 
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of Great Britaln, provided he.might not be ordered to 

bear arma against his countrymen. He was summoned, 

however, after the success of Greene had changed the 

face of affairs, to repair immediately to the British 
standard. This he refused ns a violation of the compact 
he had entered into, and hastened to the American 
camp. Being shortly after taken panan by the Eng- 
lish, he was tried, and condemned to be hanged, “tor 
having been found under armes, and employed in rising 
a regiment to oppose the British government, though he 
had become a subject, and accepted the protection of | 
that government.” This cruel sentence was put into 
execution, Ang. 4, 1781. 

Hay’nerville, in Neo York, a post-village of Rens- 
selaer co., about 8 m. EN. E. of Troy. 

Haynes, in Tennessee, a post-office of Union co. 

Haynesville, (hainzeil in Maine, a post-township 
of Aroostook co. 

Hayne’ville, in Alabama, a post-vill., cap. of Lowndes 
cu. about 23 m. S.W. of Montgomery, | 

Hayneville, in Georgía, n district of Houston co. | 

—A village of Houston co., about 9 m. S. E. of Perry. | 

HMayneville, in & Carolina, a village of York dist.,| 
about 60 m. S. S. W. of Columbia. 

Hay River, in Wisconsin, enters the Red Cedar River 
from Chippewa. | 

Mays, in ru, a S. central co.; area, abont 750 sq. m. | 
Rivers, Pedernales and San Marcos, Surface, undu-| 
lating; soil, fertile. Cap. San Marcos. 

Hay stack. n. A stack, or conical pile of hay in the 

open air, laid up for safe-keeping; a hay-rick. 


Fig. 1255. — HAY-5TACK. 

HMay’stack, in N. Cirrolina, a post-village of Surrey co. 

Hay’s Store, in N. Curolina, a post-office of Wake co. 

Hays ville. in Georgia, a village of Lincoln co. 

Haysville, in /ndíana. a post-village of Dubois co., 
about 115 m. SS W. of Indianapolis. 

Haysville, in Kentucky, à ppst-village of Marion co. 

Haysville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghany co., 
on the Ohio River, avout 9 m. below Pittsburg. 

NHiny'-ten, n. The extract of hay boiled in water, used 
as food for cattle, 

Hay thorn. „ Seo HAWTHORN. 

Hny'ti, Haiti. [(Carib., the mountainons country.) 
The orl inal and now revived name of one of the W 
India — being, next to Cuba, the largest of the 
Greater Antilles. Columbus gave it the name of Mi» 
paniola (Little Spain), and it was frequently also called | 
San ingo, from the city of that name on its S. E. 
coast. The French bestowed on it the deserved epithet 
of La Reine des Antilles. It lies between Lat. 17° 40| 
and 19° 38' N. and Lon. (8? W and 749 45’ W.; having 
N. the Atlantic, S. the Mona Passage, separating it from 
Porto Rico (from which it ts 76 m. distant), 8. the Carib- 
bean Sea, and W. the Windward Passage, which lies be- 
tween it and Cuba and Jamaica, its N.W. point being 48 
m. R. of the former, and its S. W. 112 m. E. of the latter. 
Tts shape is somewhat triangular, the apex directed E.;| 
but ít has several considerable peninsulas and promon- 
tories, which render its outline very irregular. Greatest 
length, W. te E, about 400 m.; its breadth varies from 
40 m. near its E. extremity, to 155 m. about its centre. 
The island is divided into two states; the first, the Re- 
Poste or Hartt, having an area of 10,990 sq. m. and 
the other, known as the REPUBLIC or San DOMINGO, with | 
an area of 17.010 sq. m.— Phys. Geog. The surface of H.| 
is, ns ite name implies, generally mountainous; but 
there are some extensive plains, espocially in the E.. or 
Ran Domingo. The mountain system is complicated, 
and it is dificult to give a clear idea of it without the 
mid of a map. A great mountain knot, the Cibao, ocen- 
pies the centre of the country, from which two parallel 
chains, running E. and W. extend throngh the island 
in its entire length. The loftiest summits of the Cibno 
are considerably more than 6,000 feet in height. In the 
S. W. is an additional mountain-chain, which stretches 
W. to the extremity of the long and narrow peninsula 
terminating in Cape Tiburon, Between this peninsula 
and the N.W. promontory of the island is the spacious 
Bay of Gonaives, including the island of the same name, 
and having at its head Port-au-Prince. Tortuga is op- 
posite the N.W, promontory. The shores of M. are in 
general bold, except on the E. whore low and swampy 
lands prevail. They are almost everywhere eurronnded 
by small uninhabited islanda and dangerous reefs, hut 
they have, notwithstanding, many excellent harbors, es- 
pecially along the N. and W. coasts. The largest plain, 
ealled by the Spaniards Los Llanos, in the S. E. extends| 
along the const for 80 m., with a breadth varying from] 
20 to 25 m. 


It is said to be well adapted to the —— 


of most tropical products, but has always consisted 
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chiefly of wide savannas, used for pasture lands. N. of | 
it, enclosed between two mountain ranges, is the more 
productive plain of Vegu Reale, little inferior in size to 
the foregoing. In the W. half of the island are the 
large plains of Artibonite and the Cul-de-Sac. The last- 
na E. of Port-au-Prince, is fror: 30 to 40 in. long, by 
about 9 broad, and was formerly one entire sugar-gurden, 
though now almost wholly waste. II. is in most parts 

fusely watered; it has numerous rivers, the largest 
Ue the Yague, Yuna, Nieve, and Artibonite, which 
disembogue on the N., E., S., and W. coasts respectively. 
These are navigable for great part of their course ; they 
are generally deep, and with tolerably wide mouths. 
Three likes of considerable sixe exist at no great dis- 
tance from the S. coast of Henriquillo; the largest is 
about 50 m. in circuit, and has salt-water, while the ad- 
jacent luke of Azney is fresh. — Clim. The climate of 
the lowlands is very unhealthy to Europeans aud N. 
Americans. The excessive heats of the plains are, how- 
ever, tempered by fresh sea-breeze, at night, The tem- 
perature of course decreases with the elevation, and in 
the mountains the cold is often piercing, The year, 
as elsewhere between the tropics, is divided between 
the wet and dry sensuna, The change of the seasons is 
accompanied by tempestuous weather; but hurricanes 
are not 80 frequent us in most of the other Antilles; nor 
are earthquakes common, though in 1770 a convulsion 
of that kind destroyed the town of Port-au-Prince, — 
Genl., Min., de. Little is known of the geology of this 
island. A limestone somewhat analogous to that of 
Cuba, containing vestiges of marine shells, is a prevalent 
formation. H. produces gold, silver, copper, tin, iron 
of good quality, and rock-salt. The principal copper- 
mine yields an ore containing a cousiderable admixture 
of gold, and the sands of many of the rivers contain a 
good deal of gold-dust, small quantities of which are 
collected. The working of gold«aines has, however, | 
entirely ceased, — Soil und Veget. The soil is almost 
universally a deep vegetable monld, the fertility of 
which is scarcely equalled. The mountains, even to 
their summits, are, according to Mackenzie, capable of | 
cultivation. The greater tof the island is covered 
with dense forests of mahogany, logwood, iron-wood, 
cedars, and other large and useful trees, or an inipene- 
trable underwood. The plantain, vasilla, potato, manioc, 
&c., are indigenous, ns is the palmetto, or cabbage-tree, 
The latter is truly the prop of the Haytion, who eats 
the upper portion of it, builds and Covers his house with 
its various parts, and fashions his furniture out of its! 
trunk.— Zoé/. Of several kinds of quadru; found 
by the first Euro settlers, the agouti is the only 
one remaining. Parrots and other birds of brilliant, 
plumage, and water-fowl, are very abundant; the alli- | 
gator, cayman, iguana, turtles, &c., abound in the larger | 
rivers; several kinds of serpents are met with; and the 
crustacea and testacea afford a ples tiful supply of food 
to the inhabitants of the coasts, — lod, and Agric. 
Resources. Under the French regime, this island was 
cultivated with the greatest care, waich was more than | 
amply repaid by magnificent yields of produce. The 
growth of sugar engaged the lurgest share of attention, 
the immense capability of the soil inakiog the average, 
produce about 2,712 Ibs. an acre, or nearly two thirds 
more than the general yield of the land in canes in 
Jamaica. The coffee-plantations were also exceedingly 
bot i and those of cotton, indigo, aud cocoa had 


an to be prolific sources of wealth to individuals, 

of revenue to tho state. Besides these staples, large 
quantities of malze, rice, pulse, and almost every de- 
scription of vegetables required for domestic consump- 
tion, were grown, Cattle and hides were other articles 
of extensive export; and large shipments of mahogany, 
dye-woods, Kc, found their way to foreign countries. 
One of the first effects of the revolution of 1800-3, which 
abolished negro slavery, was an enormous decrease in 
the amount of agricultural produce. Toussaint l'Üver- 
ture (J. r.), however, by an enforced system of labor, 
rtially remedied this state of things, an example fol- 
lowed by his successors, Dessalines and Christophe. After 
the accession of Pétion, however, agricultural activity 
ceased, the inherent idleness of the negro was allowed 
full scope, and the productive economy of the island 
settled Into a semi-barbarous and deplorable condition. 
What is wanted to restore to this fine island its former 
commercial and industrial prosperity, is emphatically a 
strong and civilized governing power. — Com. The for- 
eign trade of H. is entirely in the hands of American 
and Enrepean merchants, toward whom, however, the 
most restrictive policy is adopted. The coasting trade, 
on the other hand, wholly belongs œ Maytian citizens. 
The interior is usually supplied with im goods by 
means of hucksters, generally females, who act ns agents 
for the foreign merchants, with whom they balance ac- 
counts weekly. Beasts of burden are commonly used 
for the conveyance of goods, the roads, except in the 
N.W. being generally bad, and carriages few. The chief 
foreign trade is with the United States. Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and Germany, besides which an exten- 
sive smuggling business is carried on between Aux 
Cayes and Cuba and Jamaica. The principal articles of 
exportation from Hayti, in 1 amounted to — coffee 
55,090,000 ]bs., Campench y- 117,510,000 Ibs., and 
cocoa 1,820,000 Ibs. Total value of experts, $5,317,689; | 
of imports, $8,860,299 (gold values). Of these figures, 
the U. States received $958,386 (gold), and contribnted 
200,284 (mixed values), The value of exports from 
San Domingo, for the year 1867, was $390,090; of im- 
s, $517,500 (gold). Of the former, the U. States took | 

605 (gold), and supplied of the latter. $55,027 (inixed | 
values). The leading export commodities of this divi- 
sion of the island are tobacco, guano, coffee, leather, | 
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wax, gold, silver, sugar, and Campeachy and dye woods 
— Gort, The executive of the Haytian government is 
formed of a president and 5 ministerial bureaux, viz.,— 
1. Foreigu Affairs, Justice, and Public Instruction; 2 
Fiuance and Commerce; 3. Interior and Agriculture; 
4. General Police; and, 5. War and Marine. The legie 
lative power rests in a Senate and Chamber of Repre- 


sentatives. The president, who must be 35 rs of ago 
at the time of his election, holds bis office life, com- 
mands the army and navy, makes war, and trea- 


ties, subject to the sanction of the Senate, and appointa 
all public functionaries, Ac. The Senate consists of 36 
members, above 30 years of age, each chosen by the 
Chamber of Representatives from lists furuished by the 
president. The Senate sits 9 years; and its previous 
members are reéligible after a lu of 3 years The 
Chamber of Representatives consists of members, 
chosen every 5 years E the electoral colleges of the 
respective communes. Its members mnst be 25 years 
of age; and each receives $200 a month, besides $1 per 
league for travelling expenses. The session of the 
Chambers is limited to 3 mouths annually, The High 
Court of Justice, composed of 15 judges, has jurisdiction 
over all charges preferred by the legislative bodies 
against their own members, or agninst the high state 
functionaries. There is no appeal from its decision; 
but the accused has the privilege of rejecting two thirds 
of his Judges. There are 8 provincial, civil, and crimi- 
nal courts, The legal code is a modification of the 
French colonial Jaws. St. Domingo is governed by a 
president, under whom is a vice-president and a cabinet 
of 4 ministers, viz., of Justice, Foreign Affairs and A 
culture, War, and Finances and Commerce It has, like 
Hayti, a Senate and Chamber of ntatives, and a 
similar constitution. — e Roman Catholic 
is the established religion; but all other sects are toler- 
ated both in Hayti and San Domingo. — Finances. The 
financial affairs of both parts of this island are in such 
a hopeless state of chaos that it is impossible, with any 
approach to accuracy, to define their monetary position. 
As far us can be ascertained, however, the national debt 
of Hayti, in 1869, amonnted to abont $9,847,223; the 
Dominican republic is without n foreign debt, — Chief 
towns. In Hayti: l'ort-au-Prince, Cape Hay tien, Gonaives, 
St. Mare, Leogane. Jeremie, Aux Cayes, Jacmel, and Mi- 
ragoane z all of which, excepting the latter, are seaports, 
In Ran Domingo are, St. Domingo (the cap.), Perto 
Plata, and Samana; the latter offered in 1870 to the U. 
States — Hist. The island of H. was discovered by 
Columbus, Dec. 5, 1495, at which time it is said to have 
been divided into 5 states, Having taken n of 
it in the name of wl Columbus founded the town of 
La Isabella on the N. coast, and established in it, under 
his brother Diego, the first colony founded by Euro- 
peans in the New World. The city of St. Domingo, 
which subsequently gave its name to the entire island, 
was founded In 1495, The aboriginal inhabitants were 
soon eradicated; and their place was at first very inad- 
equately supplied by Indians forcibly carried from 
the Bahama Islands, and adventurers from Spain and 
other European countries, and in the following century 
by the importation of vast numbers of negroes from 
Africa. The Spaniards retained on of the whole 
island! till 1665, when the French obtained a footing on 
its W. coast, and laid the foundation of that colony 
which afterwards became so flourishing, In 1691 Spain 
ceded to France half of the island, and, in 1776, the 
ions of the latter were still farther augmented, 
t was not, however, till 1722, that the French part of 
the island began ng to advance to wealth and 
ulation. From 1776 to 1789 the colony had attained the 
ncme of its prosperity; and its produce and commerce 
were then equal or superior to those of all the other W. 
India islands. 22 however, this prosperity was 
as brief as it was signal; and the ruin that has over- 
whelmed the island may be said to be complete. To 
attempt to give any intelligible sketch, how slight so- 
ever, of the events by which this destruction was 
brought about. and by which the negroes of H. eman- 
cipated themselves from the dominion of the whites, 
and founded an independent state, would far exceed our 
limits. At the time of the French revolution, the 
negro element in the French ze of St. Domingo were 
estimated ut about 500,000. t a good deal of dissat- 
isfaction existed among them fa certain; but there was 
no disposition to revolt, and the rash and injndicious 
proceedings of the mother country, the debates and 
cruel administration of the colonial govt., and the deep- 
rooted animosities of the whites and mulattoes, were 
the prominent causes of the revolution, The A prenoti- 
tions, ruin, bloodshed, and atrocities by which it waa 
accoinpanied and brought abont, are, perhaps, hardly to 
be paralleled, In 1800 U. was proclaimed independent; 
and its independence was consolidated by the final ex- 
ulsion of the French in 1803. This was effected p. A 
ines (4. v.), who erected the French or W. part 
the island into an empire, of which he became emperor, 
with the title of James I. His despotism and cruelty 
soon rendered him universally detested. He was slain 
in an insurrection in 1806, and the island was then 
divided among several chiefs, the principal of whom 
were Cae (q. v.) in the N.W., nnd Pétion in the 
8.W. In 1811 the former made himself be proclaimed 
king, under the title of Henry I. Pétion continued to 
act as president of the republic till his decease in 1818, 
when he was succeeded by Boyer (q. r.), who, after the 
suicide of Christophe in 1820, took on of his 
dominions; and the Spanish the country har- 
ing, in 1821, voluntarily placed itself nnder his gort., he 
became master of the whole island. Boyer was 1 
in 1843, when the state of San Domingo separated from 
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Hayti, and formed itself into a separate republic, elect- 
ing Gen. Santana president in 1844. The next change 
was into that of an empire, President Soulouque (q. v.) 
assuming the title of Emperor Faustin I. in 1849. 
Forced to abdicate in 1858, H became once more a re- 
public under the presidency of Fabre Geffrard, in 1859; 
while the state of San Domingo gave itself up to Spain 
in 1861. In Sept., 1863, however, the Dominicans rose iu 
insurrection, expelled the Spanish muthorities, and 
again proclaimed a republic, this time under the presi- 
dency of Col. Palengo. In 1867, an insurrection broke 
out in Hayti, under Gen. Salnave, and in March of the 
same year, President Geffrard resigned office, being suc- 
ceeded by Salnave, who was elected for a term of 4 years 
in the following June. In Nov., however, he, in his 
turn, had to encounter an insurrectionary crisis, and 
three rival presidents divided the island; Gen. Domin- 
ue in the S., and Gen. Nissage Saget in the N., while 
Inave had command of Port-au-Prince (the cap.) and 
the centre. After a sanguinary civil war lasting over 
twelve months, Salnave succeeded, in 1869, in over- 
throwing his opponents, only to be himself overthrown 
in Jan., 1870, by a fresh insurrection headed by General 
Saget, which succeeded in capturing his lust stronghold, 
together with himself, who, after an impromptu trial, 
was summarily shot. Saget was proclaimed president 
in the following March. Events in San Domingo during 
these years showed but little improvement over Hayti; 
after a three months’ lease of power, Palengo was snp- 
planted, in June, 1865, by Gen. Pimentel, who was him- 
self in Aug. forced to make way for Gen. Cabral, who 
was, in turn, succeeded, in Dec., by Gen. Buenventura 
Baez. In 1868, a revolt broke out against his authority, 
and Laperon was proclaimed president by the insur- 
nts, who, however, were eventually crushed out. In 
Fob., 1870, a treaty was entered into between the U. 
States and Dominican govts.. and a special envoy was 
dispatched by the latter to offer to the U. States a lease 
of the Bay of Samana, on the E. coast of the Dominican 
territory. This proposition was f rejected 
by the American Congress. Pop. of Hayti (1878). est. 
550,000; of San Domingo (1877), est. 250.000. Iu 1878, 
St. D. was the theatre of another revolution. 

Hay tian, (ha’shi-an,) a. (Geog.) Relating to the island 
of Hayti, W.Indies. (Written also Haylien.) 

—n. (Geog.) A native orinhabitant of Hayti. (Haitian 
is also used.) 

HMay'ton, in Wisconsin, a village of Calumet co., abt. 4 
m. E. by 8. of Chiltou. 

Hiay'torite, n. (Min. Quartz under the form of 
DaTOLITE, q. v. Quarts sometimes alters or replaces crys- 
tals of other minerals and appears in their forms. H. is 
thus a pseudomorph of Datolite. 

Hay’ward, n. Fr. haie, hedge, and A.S. ward.) A 
keeper of the common herd of cattle ofa town or village ; 
also a person appointed in the Jord's court to take care of 
the cattle, hogs, &c., of his manor, and prevent them from 
injuring the hedges or fences. The aristocratic patro- 
nymic of How urd (dukes of Norfolk, &c.) is said to bea 
corruption of the more common surname of Hayward, 
Hog ward. (Eng.) — See Notes and Queries, 1868. 

Hay ward, in Minnesota, a post-towuship of Freeborn 


co. 

Hay’wood, or Harwarp, formerly SaN Lorenzo, in 
California, a post-village of Alameda co., abt. 20 m. 
E. S. E. of San Francisco; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Hay wood, in N. Carolina, a W. co., adjoining Tennes- 


wee; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. Big Pigeon River, 
and some smaller streams. Surface, diversified, the 
Iron or Great Smoky Mountains bounding it on the 
N.W.; soil, * fertile. Cup. Waynesville. Pop. 
(1880) 10.271. 

—A post-vill. of Chatham co., 31 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 

Hay’wood, in Tennessee, n W. co.; area, ubt. 500 sq. 
m. Rivers. Hatchee aud the S. Fork of Forked Deer 
River. Surface, level; soil, very fertile. Cap. Browns- 
ville. 

Haz‘ael, (Script.) an officer of Benhadad king of Syria, 
whose future accession to the throne was revealed to 
the prophet Elijah (1 Kings xix. 15). Many years after- 
wards he was sent by Benhadad to consult Elisha, then 
at Damascus, as to his recovery from sickness, and on 
the next day smothered the king with a wet cloth (2 
Kings viii. 7-15), B. c. 885. Having usurped the throne, 
he reigned forty years; and by his successful and 
cruel wars against Judah and Israel justified the fore- 
bodings of Elisha (2 Kings viii. 28; x. 32; xii. 17; xiii. 
3, 7; 2 Chr. xxii. 5). 

Hazard. n. (Fr. hasard ; It. azzardo, azzardáre, L. Lat. 
azardum ; probably from Fr. as, ace at dice and cards; 
Hind. harjeet, to ventnre in a game at dice.] Chance; 
accident; casnalty ; that which comes fortuitously, un- 
expectedly, or suddenly: hap. 

“T will stand the hazard of the die."— Shake. 

—Risk ; venture; jeopardy; exposure; liability ; peril; 
danger. 

—A game at dice. 

To run the hazard, to risk: to take the chance. 
*' The hazard | have run to see you here. Dryden. 
—v. a. [Fr. hasarder.) To risk; to venture; to expose 
to chance or luck. 
They. . hazard greatly their own estates." — Hooker. 
—To incar, or bring on; as, he hazarded the loss of his 
life. — To put in danger of loss or injury. 
“* He hazards his neck to the halter.” — Fuller. 
Dv. n. To try the chance; to adventure; to run the risk 
or danger, 
Haz'ard, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Perry co., 
abt. 94 m. S. E. of Lexington. 
Haz’ardable, a. Uncertain; indefinite; resting upon 
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chance; liable to hazard; as, a * Aazardable determina- 
tion." — Browne. 
Haz’arder, n. One who hazards, or puts to chance. 


Hazardous, a. Containing hazard; that exposes to 


peril or danger of loss or evil; perilous; dangerous; 
daring; adventurous; venturesome; precarious ; uncer- 
tain; us, n hazardous step, a hazardous attempt. 

Haz'ardously, adv. In u hazardous manner; with 

eril ; with danger of loss or evil. 
nz'ardousmess,n. State or quality of being haz- 
ardous, 

Haz’ard-table, n. (Games) A table for playing 
hazard, and other games of chance. 

Haz'ardville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Hart- 
ford eo., abt. 18 m. N. N. E. of Hartford. 

Haze, „. (Armor. aezen, vapor, exhalation; Hind. Jo- 
hasa, a haze.] Vapor which renders the atmosphere 
thick, though not so damp as in foggy weather. 

—v.n. To be thick or opaque with haze. 

Haze, v. a. ‘lo frighten or intimidate; to annoy by 
playing practical jokes upon; to irritate with captious 
or needless reproof; to punish by inflicting the perform- 
ance of a disagreeable or irksome duty; — chiefly used 
in a slang sense, by sailors, students, &c. 

Hazebrouck, (hazbrook, n town of France, dept. 
Nord, 25 m. W.of Lille. Manuf. Thread, cloth, leather, 
tobacco, linen, &. Pop. 8,310. 

Mazel, (^i'2.) [A. S. hes] (Bot) The common 
name of tlie genus of plants Corylus, order Corylacex, of 
which the 
fruit is a nut 
iu a leafy and 
laciniated 
cup, the en- 
larged involu- 
cre of the fe- 
male flower. 

The male 

flowers are in 

cylindrical 

catkins (Fig. 

1256); the fe- 

male flowers 

appear as 

mere clusters 

of colored 

styles at the 

extremities of 

buds; the 

male flowers 

are pretty 

conspic u ous, 

the female 

flowers are 

Tus a Fig. 1256. — THE HAZEL, 

H. (C. avella- (Corylus Americanus.) 

na) isa large a, female flower; b, male flower; e, cob-nut; 

shrub or low d, filbert. 

tree, with a bell-shaped fruit-cup, which is somewhat 

two-leaved, open, and spreading. It is a native of Eu- 

rope, and much resembles C. Americanus, which grows 

in thickets and borders of fields, throughout the United 

States. Hazel-nuts yield, on pressure, about half their 

weight of a bland fixed oil, often called nut- oil in 

England, the hazel-nut being popularly known by 

the term nut alone. But in France and in Germany 

it is walnut-oil which is usually called nut-oil. Hazel- 

nut oil has dryiug properties, and is much used by 

painters; it is also used by perfumers as a basis with 

which to mix expensive fragrant oils; and it has 

been employed medicinally in coughs. The wood of 

the hazel, although seldom large enough for the pur- 

posos of the carpenter, is very tvugh and flexible, and 
azel-rods are therefore much used for making crates, 

hurdles, hoops for small barrels, &c. The thicker stems 

of H. are used for making charcoal, which is in great 

request for forges, is much esteemed for the manufac- 

ture of gunpowder, and is the kind preferred by artists 

for crayons. The value of tho hazel-nuts imported into 

the U. States during the fiscal year 1808, was $66,473, 

for which the duty paid was $13,643. They are used in 

this country almost exclusively for the table and confec- 

tionery. Most of the cultivated varieties of the hazel- 

nut are known by the names of cob-nuts aud filberts (c, 

d, Fig. 1256); the former generally of a roundish form ; 

the latter characterized by the greater elongation and 

laciniation of the fruit-cup; the name filbert being in- 

deed regarded as a corruption of full-heard. The Red 

Filbert, or Lambert's Nut, is remarkable for having the 

pellicle which surrounds the kernel of a crimson-red 

color. The finer kinds of H. are propagated by grafting 

and by layers. 

Hazel, a. Pertaining to the hazel, or resembling it; 
of a light-brown color like the hazel-nut; as, hazel eyes. 

Ha'zel-enrth, Ha'zel-mould, n. An earth 
adapted to the hazel; a fertile loam. 

Hazel Glen, iu Illinois, a post-office of Cook co. 

Ha‘zel Green, in Jowa, a post-township of Delaware 
co: pop. 598, 

Haack Green, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grant co., abt. 12 m. N. of Galena; pop of town- 
ship abt. 3,500. 

Hazell, a. Of thecolorof the hazel-nnt; light brown. 

Ha'zel-nut, „. "Ihe nut or fruit of the hazel. 

Hazelton, in Nebraska, a village of Douglas co., abt. 
10 m. S. W. of Omaha. 

Ha'zelwood. in Vinnesota, a post-village of Rice co., 
abt. 16 m. N. of Faribault. 

Ha/ziness, x. State or circumstances of being hazy; 


mental torpidity ; forgetfulness, 
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Ha'zle, in Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerne co.; 
pop. abt. 5,000. 

Ha‘zle Dell, in 7ilinois, a P. O. of Cumberland co. 

Ha'zle Green, in Alabama, a village of Madison co., 
ubt. 12 m. N. of Huntsville. 

Ha'zle Green, in Kentucky, a village of Morgan co. 
ubt. 100 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort. 

Ha'zle Grove, iu Missouri, a post-village of Saline 
co., abt. 79 m. W. N. W. of Jefferson City. 

Ha'zlehurst, in Mississippi, a post-village of Copiah 
co., abt. 40 in. 8. by W. of Jackson. 

Ha'zle Patch, in Kentucky, a post-vill. of Laurel co. 

Ha‘zieton, in Indiana, a post-village of Gibson co., on 
White River, abt. 13 m. S. of Vincennes. 

Ha'zleton, in Jowa, a post-township of Buchanan 
co, 

Ha/‘zleton, in Michigan, a post-township of Shiawassee 
co., abt. 40 m. N.E. of Lansing. 

Ha/zleton, in Pennsylvanic, a post-village of Luzerne 
co., abt. 15 m. W.N.W. of Mauch Chunk. 

IIaz lettville, in Delaware, a post-office of Kent co. 

Hazlewood, in Minnesota, a village of Redwood co., 
on the Minnesota River, abt. 70 m. W. of Glencoe. 

Hazlewood, in Missouri, a post-village and township 
of Webster co., abt. 22 m. E. by N. of Springfield; pop. 
of township abt. 1,250. a 

x village of Wright co., abt. 110 m. S. by W. of Jefferson 

ity. 

Ha’zlewood, in S. Carolina, a P. O. of Chester dist. 

(Hazlitt, WII, an English author and critic, B. 
1778. Educated for the clerical profession, H., after a 
brief attempt at an art cureer, decided to enter the 
paths of literature, and in 1805 produced his Principles 
of Human Action. This was the germ of a long and 
successful literary career, during which he gave to the 
world his Lectures on the Literature of the Elizabethan 
Age; Table Talk; Lectures on the English Peets; The 
Spirit of the Age, and his well-known Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, (4 vols. 8vo., 1828.) D. 1830. — His son Wir- 
LIAM is also distinguished as a man of letters; and the 
hereditary tendency is further exemplified in Ais son, 
WILLIAM Carew, B. 1834, author of the History of the 
Venetian Republic; British Columbia and Vancourer’s 
Island ; The Gold Fields of Cariboo; and Remains of the 
Early Popular Poetry of England. 

Hazlitt, in Illinois, a post-office of Rock Island co. 

Ha/zor. (Script.) A chief city of northern Canaan, 
whose king, Jabin, at the head of an allied host. was de- 
feated by Joshua, (Josh. xi. 1-13.) Hazor revived, how, 
ever, and for a time oppressed the Israelites; but was 
subdued by Barak, fortified by Solomon, and remained 
in the possession of Israel until the invasion of Tiglath- 
pileser, (Josh. xix. 36; Judg.iv.2; 1 Aings ix. 15; 2 
Kings xv. 29) It lay not far from Lake Meron. — It was 
also the name of cities in Judah and Benjamin, (Josh. xv. 
2-3; Neh. xi. 33 ;) and of an unknown region in Arabia, 
laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Hazy, a. Thick with vapor, but not so damp as in 
foggy weather; as, a ^azy morning. 

»The hazy North." — Thomson. 

—Forgetful ; having buta dim idea or recollection of; intel- 
lectually dull: as, a man of hazy opinions. 

He, (.) (pron. of the third person; nom. HE: poss. M8; 
obj. nim.) [A. S.; D. hij; Fris. hi; Dan. nnd Swed. han; 
Heb. hu; Ar. hû ; Ir. é; Gael. o; Armor. hé; Hind. yíA.] 
A substitute for the third person, masculine gender, 
representing the man or male person named before. 

^ Adam spoke ; so cheered he his fair spouse.” — Milton. 
—Any man; the man; — used indefinitely for any person, 
aud generally preceding a relative pronoun. 
He that is down can fall no lower."— Butler. 
Man; n male; any male person or animal ; as, a he-goat. 
*' Mantua's law is death to any he that utters them."— Shaks. 

Heard, (héd,) n. [A. S. heafod ; Ger. haupt; D. hoofd; 
Dan, hored; Goth. haubith. The A.S. is probably con- 
nected with hebban, Goth. hafjan, to raise, to elevate.) 
Ihe uppermost part of the human body. or the foremost 
part of the body of prone or creeping animals.— See 
Brain. SKULL, TONGUE, &c. 

—The principal, chief, upper, or foremost part of a thing; 
the top or extremity of a thing, especially when larger 
than the other part or parts; as, the head of a mast, 
of a spear, cubbage, nail, cane, &c. — The fore or front 
part, or the place where the head should go; as, the 
head of a bed, the head (or hood) of a carriage.—A chief; 
n principal person of any organized body; a leader; a 
commander; as, the żeud of the Church, the head of an 
army, the head of a State or family, a head-cook, &c. 

“ The heads of the chief sects of philosophy. - Tillotson. 

—The first place; the place of honor, command, or respon- 
sibility; the front; the most important position; as, 
the head of troops, the head of the class, &c. 

They made room for the old knight at the Aead of them.“ 
Addison. 


—Countenance; presence. 
all the stars hide their diminished Aeads."— Milton. 

—An individual; each one among many; as, a thousand 
head of cattle, a certain rate per head, &c.— The brain; 
the seat of the intellect; the understanding; mental 
faculties ; as, he has a good head for figures, that is, of 
good arithmetical ability; of his own Acad, of his owp 
idea or free-will; voluntary; it never enters his head, 
it does not occur to him. 

„We laid our heads together, to consider what grievances the 
nation had suffered."— Addíson. 

—The principal source, spring, or beginning, as of a river 
or stream of water: as, the head of the Niger ;—hence, 
the height of the surface, ns of water: nlso the quantity 
in reserve, and the pressure resulting from either; as, a 

| good head of water, the head of a gulf, &c. — A topic of 
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discourse; chief point or subject of argument, disquisi- 
tion, &.; a chapter or division: as, the heads of a sermon. 
Tis our duty... to satisfy ourselves ou this head," Atterbury. | 
—Crisis; pitch; culminating point; height; force; as, 
this evil nas now grown to a head, 
^I have married her: the very dead and front of my ofending,” 
Shaka. 
—State of a deer's horns by which his age is known. 
“ A buck is called the fifth year a buck of the first Acud."—Shaks. | 
—The frothy effervescence which rises ou a glass of ale or| 
pot of porter, or other liquor in a state of cbullition; as, 
give me a pint of beer with a head. — Mode of dressing 
the hair; head-dress, or covering; as, a head of hair, 
** Ladies gain a point when they have teased their husbands to 
buy them a laced Acad." — Swift. 
—Power; military force; material streugth; influence; 
as, one's apprehensions gain head. 
„My lord, the French have gathered Aead."— Shaka. 
Resistance; successful opposition; spontaneous will or 
resolution. 
* Making another head to fight again."—Shaks, 
—Liberty; license; freedom from restraint or control. 
“ He gave his able horse his head. — Shaks. 


( Naut.) The forward part, or fore extremi 

It is geuerallf'hpplied to the cutwater, which 
with a figure or billet. 

—pl. ( Building.) Tiles! 


of a ship. 
is adorned | 


id at the eaves of a house. 

Head of Water, (Civ. Engineering.) The height which 

& column of water is submitted to; is measured from 

the upper surface of the lower stream to the upper sur- 

face of the reservoir producing the pressure. The effec- 
tive pressure will be that indicated by this height, dimin- 
ished by the friction that the column of water under- 
goes in the pipes, and through any change of direction 
that may take place in them. — By the head, ( Naut.) A 
term implying that aship's head is depressed in the water; 
as, she draws 16 feet by the head. — Head-sails, head- 
yards. (Naut.) The sails and yards applying to the fore- 
mast of a ship. — Head and ears, decply ; completely; 
entirely; with the whole being; as, he is head and ears 
in love. — To be altogether submerged ; as, they are head 
and ears in debt, to be soused heal and ears in water, 

&c. — Head and shoulders, by forcible means; violently. 
“ They bring in every figure of speech, head and shoulders, by 

main force." — Felton, 

In a great degree; much; by far; exceedingly; as, 

they are head and. shoulders above me. — 1h come loa 

head, to mature; to reach its full limit; as, a boil comes! 
£o d head. — Head or tail, one side or the other; this| 
side or that; used in determining anything by the toss- 
ing of a coin into the air, head bearing the effi »y, and 
tail the other side; as, head or tail, two out of tl 
To his head, point-blank; before his face. — 
head nor tail, neither one thing nor the other; indi: 
indefinite; as, I can make neither head nor tail of it. — 
To make head, or to make head against, to advance; to 
moveonward in face of resistance; us, ** Henry Boling- 
broke made head against my power." (Shaks.) 
To turn head, to show the face; to turn the front. 
The ravishers turn head, the fight renews.” — Dryden. 

Head, r.a. To forma head to; to fit or furnish with a 
head; as, to head an arrow. 

“A spear upright, headed with piercing steel." — Dryden. 

—To lop; to cut off the head of, as trees. 

To lead; to direct; to act as leader to, or commander of, 
as a company; us, to head an expedition, to head a riot, 
to head a clique, to head the opposition, &c. 

* This lord had headed his appointed bands.” — Prior. 


—To go in front of; to get into the front of, in order to 
stop; to oppose; to run round and blow in opposition | 
to; ns, contrary winds headed the ship, to hrad a drove 
9f sheep, &c. — To set on the head ; as, to head a barrel. 

To head ff, to get before; to intercept; to interpose 
one's self: as, to Aral off à fugitive. 

—v. n. To spring; to have its source or origin, as n stream. 

—To go; to move toward; to tend; as, the ship feuds N. 
W. by N. — To form a head; to come to maturity ; as, 
how does your asparagus head ? 

Headache, ( n. (Sax. heafod, hend, ace, ache.] 
(Ad.) II. or pain in the head, is a complaint of very 
common occnrrence, and may result from so many differ- 
ent causes, that itis impossible to lay down many special 
directions regarding it. 'There are few diseuses with 
which ít does not occur symptomatically, and it is a 


prominent symptom in all fevers and inflammations, and | 
hically, | 


n many nervous complaints. It occurs idiop: 
either from weakness or exhaustion of the nerve-power 
of the brain, or from a disordered state of the digestive 
apparatus. 
over the whole hel, with a sense of heavine and a 
general torpitude of the sensorial power, disqualifying 
the person for continued mental effort. The sight is 
often dim, the hearing dull, and the memory defective. 
This arises from some weakness or exhaustion of the 
brain, and is produced by irregular cirenlation of blood 
in the head, by great mer exertion, or by violent 
mental passions. When it arises from an overloaded 
condition of the blood-vesseis of the brain, there is usu- 
ally a bloated countenance, full red eye, and a dull 
inanimate expression. Cold applications to the head, 
leeches to the temples, or cupping on the back of the 
neck, with «pare diet and active nperients, are the 
proper means to be adopted inthis case. Where it pro- 


ceeds from nervous exhaustion or nervous irritability, 
soothing and strengthening measnres are to be adopted, 
Tonics 
nployed, and such other means as ont-door 
tithing, Ce as tend to strengthen and! 


and stimulants, as much as possible, avoided. 
onght to be 
exercise, Be 


Sometimes it is an obtuse pain extending 
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nrises from a disordered state of the digestive organs, 
usually affects one side of the head only, or but a por- 
tiou of it, most commonly over one eye, aud. increasing 
to an acute and often throbbing pain. It is commonly 
accompanied with a feeling of sickuess, often leading to 
vomiting, and producing extreme languor and depres- 
sien of spirits. This kind of H. seldom lasts more than 
a few hours at a time, and may generally be removed} 
by taking a blue pill at bed-time, with a colucynth pill, | 
or other aperient, in the morning. In rheumatic Æ., 
which is commonly caused by exposure to cold, the 
pain is of a remittent, shifting, nature, shooting from 
point to point, aud is felt most at night, when the 
patient is warm in bed. — See RHEUMATISM. 
Head’-band, n. A fillet or band for the head. — The 
band at each end of a bound book. 

Head'-bloek,». (Suwing.) Tue movable cross-piece 
of a timber-carriage for holding the log. 
Head'borough, (-bir'ro,) n. (Old Eng. Law.) Bee 
Bors-HOLveR. 

(Mod, Eng. Law.) A constable in a country district. 
Hend'-cheese, n. ((ookery.) Sume as BiAWN, q. v. 
Hend'-dress, n. The dress of the head or hair; the 
covering or ornaments of a Woman's head or hair ; head- 
gear, — See HAIR-DRESS. 

—The crest on a fowl's head. 
Among birds. . . a most beautiful head-dress."— Addison. 


Headed, d. Furnished with a head; — used in com- 
position; as, double-Aeaded, thick-headed, loug-headed, 
clear-headed, &c. — Having a top or head matured by 
growth; as, a headed cauliflower, — led; directed ; as, 
a headed mob, 

Header, n. One who heads, as nails, casks, &c. 

—A plunge head foremost into deep water; as, I went 
down to the shore to take my morning header. 

—One who leads or directs a clique, party, or mob. 

(Building.) Yn masoury, stones extending over the 
thickuess of a wall; and, in bricklaying, the bricks 
which are laid lengthwise across the thickness of the 
wall are called headers. 

Head’-fast, n. (Naut.) A rope or hawser to fasten a 
ship's head to a wharf, &c. 

Head’-first, a. With the head foremost. 
Hend'ford, a market-town of Ireland, co. Galway, 
abt. 9 m. S. W. of Tuam ; pop. abont 1,600. 
Head-gargle, (-guryl,) a. A disease umong cattle. 
Headgear, n. Same us HEAD-DRESS, J. v. 
Head'ily, adv. Hastily; rashly ; so us not to be gov- 
erned, 

Head'iness, n. Quality of being heady; rashness; 
precipitation. — Obstinacy ; stubbornness; having no 
disposition to submit to control. — Effervescence; ebul- 
lition ; ns, headiness of liquor. 

Heading, n. That which appears or stands at the 
head; title; as, the heading of a petition. — Act of fur- 
nishing with a head; construction of a hend; as, head- 
tng of a cask. — Staves, &c., for the heads of casks. 

Heading-courses. (Arch.) The horizontal courses, 
consisting entirely of headers, in opposition to stretchers, 
or stre(ching-courses. — Heading-joint. (Carp) A joint 
of boards, &c., meeting at right angles to the grain of 
the wood. 

Headland, n. (Grog.) A cape; a promontory; a 
point of land projecting into the sea. 

(Agric.) A ridge or border, commonly 10 or 12 feet 
broad, which is continned round a field in some cases, 
aud which in others is only formed at the two opposite 
sides, for the purpose of affording space for the horses 
to turn ou while ploughing. (Also called head-ridge.) 
Hend'-ledges, n. pl. (Ship-buiiding.) The thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the hatchways of a ship. 
Headless, a. Beheaded; decapitated; having no 
head, — Without a chief, leader, or guide. 

‘They made the empire stand Acadless about seventeen years.” 

Raleigh. 

Head'ley’s Mills, in Indiana, a village of Fountain 
county. 
Hend'-light, n. (Stram-engineering.) A light witha 
powerful reflector, placed in front of a locomotive-en- 
gine, to illuminate the track at night, 
Henad'.line, n. (Typog.) The top line of a page in 
which the runuinz title aud folio are given. 
—pl. (Naut.) Those ropes attached to the sails which lie 
nearest to the yards. A 
Head’-lining, u. Lining of the head or hood of a 
carriage, or other vehicle; also, the lining of the roof of 
a railroml-car. (Used in the U. States.) 
Bend long: adv, With the head foremost: as, to fall 
headlong.—Washly ; thonghtlessly : precipitately ; with- 
ont reflection. — Suddenly; hastiiy; without delay or 
respite. 

“Dragged headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb.“ Dryden. 
—a. Steep; precipitous; abrnpt. 

“Like a tower upon a Acadlong rock."— Byron. 


—Rash: precipitate; heedless of consequences; as, head- 
long folly. 
Hen ee. (-lugd,) a. Lugged or dragged by the 
head, 
Head’-main, u. The main channel by which water 
is drawn from a river, lake, &c., for irrigation, by dis- 
persion throngh minor channels. 
|Hend'-man. »; pl. Heaven. A chief; a leader; a 
superintendent; an overlooker; a foreman. 
Hend'-mnster, u. The principa! of a school; the 
chief of a body of masters in an academy. 
Henad'-mastership,». Office of a principal or head- 
master of a school; as. the Arad-mastership of Eton. 
Head oney. „. A tax levied on each head or in- 
dividual, in proportion to his rank or fortune; a eapita- | 


invigorate the system. 


ee ee Sn GR 


Bilious headache, or such as 


tion- or poll-tax. 
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Head’most, a. 


‘Head’ mould-shot, n. 


—pl. 


Hend'-rope, n. 


Henad'-snil, n. 
Head’-sea, n. 

Head'-shake, n. 
Head’ship, u. 


Head'-«tone, n. 


Head’-tin, n. 


Head’-tire, n. 


Head'-work, n». 
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Most advanced or forward ; first ina 
line or order of progression; us, the head mos files of a 


regiment, 

(Med.) An affection of the 
skulls of infants, consisting in the overlapping of the 
edges of the sutures, — Quincy. 


Head of Harbor, in New York,a village of Suffolk 


co, on Long Island Sound, abt. 50 m. E. by N. of New 
York city. 


Head of Sus'safrns, in Meryland,a P.O. of Kent co. 
Head’-piece, n. 


Armor for the head; a helmet; a 
morion ; R casque. 


—The head, — Understanding; force of mind. — Johnson. 


“ Rumeues had the best Aead-piece of all Alexander's captains.” 


Prideauz. 
(Typog.) Ornaments placed at the top of the first 


page, aud of the pages beginning with books, chapters, 
&c., and which are therefore called head-pages, The H. 
of the old MSS. and some of the early printed books 
were beantifully illuminated; but in course of time 
wood-engraving, cast-metal ornaments, fiowers, and 
brass rules were made available for working with the 
types. H. have been revived of late years; they are 
mostly copied from old works, but engraved in a finer 
style. 


Head’-quarters, n. pl. The quarters or place of res- 


idence of the commanding officer of an army, or any 
military force; the residence of any chief, or place from 
which orders are issued ; hence, the centre of authority ; 
as, dated from heai-quurters, 
The brain is the Aead-quarters or office of intelligenoe." — Collier, 
(Naut.) That part of a bolt-rope 
which is sewed up to the upper edge or head of the prin- 
cipal sails, — Toten. 
(Naut.) Any sail set forward of a 
ship's foremast. 
(Naut.) A sea that meets the head of 
„or strikes her over the bows. 
A shake of the head, significatory 


Office of a head or principal ; author- 


ash 
of a negative. 


ity; chief place. 


Hends'mnn.n.; pl. HEADSMEN. One who decapitates; 


a public executiouer. 


Head’spring,”. Source ofa spring; fonntain ; origin. 
Hend'siall. u. That part of a bridle which covers the 


horse's head. 


Head’-stocks, n. (Mach.) The frames which support 


the centres of a lathe; viz., the mandril-frame and the 
poppet-head, or back centre-frame ; also, the framings 
used for supporting the gudgeous of a wheel. 

The chief or principal stone in a 
foundation ; the corner-stone.—The stone placed at the 
head of a grave. 


Headstrong, a. Resolute; self-willed; obstinate; 


violent; ungovernable; unruly; venturesome; as, a 
headstrong youth. 


—Proceeding from obstinacy, or invincible determination, 


“ Your father's folly took a headstrong course.” — Dryden. 
(Mining.) A preparation of tin ore 
towards the fitting it for working into metal. 
Head-dress, covering, or gear; attire 
for the head. 


Head’way,n. Progress of a ship's advancing motion; 


hence, progress or advancement of any kind; as, they 
are making headway with the building. 
(Arch.) Clear, open space under an arch, or over a 
stairway, &c. 
Hend-wind. u. (Naut.) A wind that blows in direct 
opposition to a ship's course. 

Mental or intellectual labor. 
(Arch.) A decoration for the keystone of an arch. 
Head’-workman, u. A foreman or chief of a body 

of workmen. 
Head’y, a. Apt to affect the head; inflaming; exhila- 
rating; intoxicating; strong; as, a heady liquor. 


—Rash; hasty; precipitate; headstrong.— Impetuous; 


violent; rapid; as, “a heady current.” — Shaks, 
„Heady, rash, provok'd with raging ire." — Shaks, 
Heal, v a. A. S. helan, gehælan, from helu, hi, health, 
care, safety ; Goth. Aailjun, to hail. See HxaLTH and 
Wrote.) To make hale, sound, or whole; to cure of a 
sickness or wound ; to cause to close up,as a wound ; to 
restore to a sound state of body.— To remove, diminish, 
or subdue ; — said of a hurt or wound. — To restore to 
an original state of integrity. 
„Our Saviour healed the sick, and raised the dead." — Addison. 


—To remove, as differences or dissension ; to reconcile, as 


Parties at variance ; to cure, as moral disease, and restore 
soundness to, 
“Iwill heal their backsliding.” — Hos. xiv. 4. 

—v. a. To grow whole or sound; to recover; to return to 
a sound state; sometimes followed by up òr over; as, 
the sore heals up, the wound has healed over, 

Henl'able. a. Susceptible of being healed. 

Healds, (herldz,) n. p. The harness for guiding the 
warp threads in a loom. — Brande. 

Healds’burg, in Cdifornia, a post-village of Sonoma 
co., abont 16 m. N.N.W. of Santa Rosa; pop. about 600, 

Heald’ ville, in Vermont, a post-office of Rutland co. 

Healer, u. He or that which heals, cures, or restores 
to soundness. 

Heal fang, n. [A. S., a catching of the neck.] The 
old English name for the punishment of the pillory. 
The term was also applied to the flne paid in order to 
commute this punishment, 

Healful, a. Healing; having a tendency to heal. 

Healing, a. Tending to cure; mild; modifying ; as- 
Buusive: as, a heating salve. 
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Meal'ing, n. (Building.) The covering a roof with 
lead, tin, slates, &c. 

HMealingly, viv. Ina curative manner. 

Healing 

nature repairs an injury in the human body are of the 


of the part has not been destroyed by the accident, and 


tho surgeon has to do is to cleanse the part of all irri-| — 


smoothly together, and, enjoining perfect rest, leave 


the body, is effected by the vessels from the cut or lacer- 
ated part throwing out a thin fluid called coagulable 
lymp’, which, as it hardens, has the effect of gluing the 
arts together. Into this lymph, after a short time, 


erh ute arteries shoot, and begiu laying down new mus- | Heam, n. [A. S. hama, hame, the womb.] The after- 


cular fibre, till either the breach is filled up, or the two 


severed sides intimately unite. The simplest form of | Hea'/nor, a town of Derbyshire, England, 9 miles N. 


this process is when a clean cut is made through the 


skin or flesh by a sharp knife, and the two sides, being Heap, n. 


brought exactly together, and so retained, heal with 
surprising rapidity, leaving no trace of the injury in- 
flicted. This process is called by surgeons, union or 
head razp by the first intention, and which, being the most 
satis factory and rapid in its result, is always eagerly 
sou At for in practice. The other form of the H. P. may 


be III u- trated by a wound inflicted by some weapon that r. a. [A. S. heapian ; Ger. häufen; O. Ger. hi fon, gahu- 
Jon, to heap up, to accnmulate.| To heave, raise, or lift 


actzasal l y cuts a piece out of th- jst and cuticle, leaving 
a ca wit N of more or less extent to be closed up. As the 
edges Of such a wound cannot be brought together for 
the àsatesrveuingz.gap, there is no hope of effecting union 
by the first intention; reparation must consequently be 


efecte by the production of new matter, and the filling! —To amass; to accumulate; to lay up; to collect in great | 


up of thro cavity from the bottom by fresh granulations, 
till tee excavation, having been filled up to the level of 
the zw«1j cent parts, begins to film over-from the edges, 
and ttae whole is covered with a new and healthy skin, 


leav i rasg. however ascar or cicatriz ; this process is called Heap’er, n. One who heaps, masses, or accumulates. 
uniée»rg Oy the second intention. The repairing power of Heap’y, a. Lying in heaps. 


nut are is so active, that if a portion of flesh is cut out, 


a nose Or finger severed from the body, aud either fitted Hear, v.a. (imp. and pp. HEARD.) [^ S. hyran, ahy- 


into its places and securely retained there for some time, 
it will L»ecome once more as firmly united as if it had 
never been parted from the body. This is no theory, 
but æ ct, aud one that should never be lost sight of by 
those who may be called upon to act as a friend in need, 
or Om emergency in cases of accident. — See Wounps, 


Heat n) MURS) mc [A B hates dor haik]. Thar oot: —To give audience to, or allowance to speak : to attend; 


ditiom of the living body in which all the vital, natural, 
and znirnal functions are performed easily and perfectly. 
aud une ttended with pain. It consists in a natural and 
proper condition and proportion in the functions and 
structure in the several parts of which the body is com- 
posed From physiology we learn that there are certain 
relati ns of these functions and structures to each other, 
and to external agents, which are most conducive to 
their well-being and permanency, which constitute the 
condiction of health. States which are dev ons from 
the due balance between the several properties or parts 
of tiae animal frame constitute disease. The most per- 
fect state of health is generally connected with a certain 
conformation and structure of the bodily organs, and 
well smarked by certain external signs and figures, a 
well- proportioned body. calm and regular circulation of 
the blood, free and full respiration, easy digestion, &c. 
There are, however, few persona who can be said to enjoy 
perfect health; and hence, in ordinary language, when 
we speak of health, we imply merely a freedom from 


ac tial disewe. In this sense, the standard of health is] Heard, in Georgia, a W. co., adjoining Alabama; area, 


not the same in every individual, that being health in 
some which would be disease in another. The healthy 
pulse in adults averages from 70 to 80 per minute, yet 
there are some in whom 90 or a 100 is a healthy pulse. 


Masccular strength and activity, nervous sensibility, and | Henr'er, n. One who hears; one who attends to what 


4*5 Sensorial powers, vary exceedingly in different in- 
dividuals, yet all within the limits of health. There is 


scarcely any earthly blessing men hold so lightly as| Hearing, n. (Physiol) One of the external senses; 


health, and yet thoro i: nene they so deeply deplore the 
loss Of when deprived of it. In order to preserve health, 
it is ru essary to be temperate in food, exercise, and 
sleep, and pay strict attention to bodily cleanliness, be- 
11 3*bstning from spirituous liquors and the over- 
Noe tal ize nce of sensual gratifications. 
„und state of the mind; natural vigor of the faculties ; 
moral purity; goodness; salvation. 
fal 4529 best preservative to keep the mind in Aealth is the faith- 
-Wi Xx1onition of a friend." — Bacon, 
Sh of health and happiness; — used in drinking. 
* Come, love and health to all ; 
X drink to th' general joy of the whole table." — Shake. 
Sos € rink a health, to drink with the utterance of a wish 
as the health, happiness, and prosperity of another; 
>» i5 ri tlemen, let us drink the Queen's health. 
: n 0 See BILL. 
“adt, ( Public.) See SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Mom tara, a. Fullof health; being in a sound state; 
.. _© Or disease; well; healthy; hale. 
Ser Nature was his physician, and kept him Aealthful." — South. 
sal — to promote health; salubrious; wholesome; 
tary ; as, health ful diet. 
= Pour upon them the healthful spirit of thy grace.” 
rudi Eng. Book Com, Prayer. 
or wing health and soundness ; resulting from a hale | 
Pos holesome condition; as, a healthful life.—W ell-dis- 
$ favorable; propitious. 
** Such an exploit have I in hand, 
He Had you a healthful ear to hear it." — Shake. 
"A Gh‘fally, adv. In health; soundly; wholesomely 
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Henlth'fulness, n. 


rocess, n. (Surg.) The means by which Henlth'ilx, adv. Ina healthy manner; without dis- 
most simple, yet efficacious character ; and if the vitality) Health'iness, n. State of being healthy or in health; 
there is sufficient health and strength in the patient, all) Health’less, a. Without health; weak; sickly ; infirm. 


tating or foreign substances, such as grains of gunpow-| Health'lessness, n. State of being healthless. 
der, sand, stones, splinters of wood, &c., lay the parts Health’-oflicer,n. A person charged with the sani- 


nature to effect the cure. This, iu the skin and flesh of | Health’y,n. Being in health or in a sound state of 


—To obey; to attend favorably; to regard; to grant, as 
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well; wholesomeness ; salubrity; state or qualities that 
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A state of being healthy or|Efenr'ing-trumpet, n. (Acoustic) Soe Ear 


TRUMPET. 


promote health and vigor; as, the healt) fulness of the air. Hearken, (^ürk'n,) v. n. [LA. S. heorcnian, hyrenian, 


ease; soundly. 
wholesomeness ; soundness ; freedom from disease. 


Not conducive to health; unwholesome. 


tary supervision of a town, &c. 


body; enjoying health: vigorous; bale; hearty; as, a 
heuithy coustitution.—Conducive to health; healthful ; 
salubrious; wholesome; as, healthy exercise, a healthy 
climate. 


birth in beasts. 


of Derby; pop. 7,100. 

A. B., from hebbtn, to raise; Dr. hoop; Ger. 
hauf See the verb.] A pile or mass ; a collection of 
things laid in a body so as to form an elevation; as, a 
heap of stones, a heap of rubbish.— A crowd; a con- 
course; a cluster; a throng ; — used in application to 
persons. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

The sailors run in heaps, a helpless crowd." — Dryden. 


up, as in heaps; to pile; to throw or lay, as in a heap: 
— often before up; as, to heap up sand, — or on; us, to 


heap on couls. . 
“ Heap on wood, kindle the fire."— Ezek. xxiv. 10. 


quantity; to add something else, in large quantities ; 
generally followed by up; as, to heap up riches. — To 
add till the mass takes a roundish or conical form, or 
till it rises above the usual quantity ; as, heaped measure. 


“ O'er the mud pavements, Aeapy rubbish grows."—Gay. 


rian, geheoran; D. hooren ; Gr. ous, the Lat. audire, the 
parent of the It. udire, and Fr. ouïr, seem connected 
with the Sansk. oui, to hear.] To perceive by the ear; 
to feel, as an impression of sound, by the proper organs; 
to experience the sense of sound, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess."— Byron. 


to listen to; to heed; to attend to or examine judicially; 
to try in a court of law or equity. 

“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers ; hear me for my cause; and 
be silent that you may hear."—Shaks. 


an answer to a prayer or request; to accede to the 
wishes of. — To acknowledge or take asa title. (A Lat- 
iuism. 

ae mi hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream."— Milton. 

To hear say,to hear another person say ; to receive by 
rumor; to be informed by common report or talk. 
(Colloquially used.) 

Have you not Acard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for naught? "— Shake. 


—v. n. To enjoy the sense or faculty of perceiving sound 


by the ear. “The hearing ear." (Prov. xx. 12.) — To 
lisien ; to hearken; to attend. — To be told; to receive 
by report or rumor; to be informed by oral means. 

“I have heard, sir, of auch a man. - Shaks. 


about 286 sq.m. Rivers. Chattahoochee River, and the 
Whitewater and Sundalhatchee creeks, Surface, un- 
even; soil, fertile. Min, Gold, lead, and iron. Cup. 
Franklin. Pop. about 8,500. 


is orally delivered by another; an auditor; one of an 
audience. 


the function of the ear by which we are made cognizant 
of the different sounds which reach that organ, or the 
faculty by which we perceive and translate sounds. 
The air, set in motion by the voice of a speaker, the fall 
of a hammer, or by any other canse, comes in waves or 


from heoran, to hear; L. Ger. harken ; Ger. horchen — 

hóren, to hear.] To lend the ear; to listen; to attend to 

what is uttered with attention or curiosity; to regard; 

to give heed to what is uttered; to observe or obey ; to 

attend; to grant or comply with; to pay regard to. 
“He hearkena after prophecies and dreams.”—Shaks. 


Hearkener, hdr“ ner,) n. One who hearkens ; a lis- 


tener ; an auditor. 


Hear'say, n. Auything heard to be said; report; com- 


mon talk; rumor; fame; gossip; scandal; as, I had it 
from hearsay. 

H. Evidence, (Law.) is that kind of evidence in which 
a witness speaks not from his own knowledge, but from 
what he heard another person say. As à general rule, 
such evidence is inadmissible in a court of law, as the 
person by whom the statement was first made cannot 
be sworn, neither can he becross-examined; and the 
full truth or entire meaning of the statement may not 
have been carried away. But there are some cases in 
which such evidence is received; as in proof of any 
general custom, or matters of common tradition or 
repute; or an account of what deceased persons have 
suid in their life-time. 


Hearse, (/érs,) n. (0. Fr. herce, a harrow; a kind of 


portcullis with sharp pikes, like a harrow; afterward a 
sort of candlestick resembling a harrow, placed with 
candles at the head of graves or cenotaphs: hence the 
word came to be used for a grave or cenotaph, for a cof- 
fin, and for a funeral carriage.) An ornamental car or 
carriage for conveying the dead to the grave. 

(Venery.) A hind of the second year. (England.) 
Hearse’-cloth, n. A pall; a covering for a hearse, 
Henrse'-like, a. Befitting a funeral or obsequies. 
Heart, (art.) n. [A. S. heort; Fris. hert; Dan. arte; 

Swed. hiorta; Ger. herz; Icel. hiarta ; Lat. cor; Gr. 
keatas, for keardos; Sansk. hrid; also hridapa, the 
heart, knowledge, science.] (Anat.) The reservoir of the 
blood, and the great central organ of the circulation, is 
& hollow muscular organ in the form of an irregular 
cone, and placed obliquely in the lower or front part of 
the thorax, inclined most to the left side (Fig. 1257). 


Fig. 1257. — THE HEART, (RIGHT SIDE.) 


The base is directed towards the spine, and corresponds 
with the fourth and fifth dorsal vertebrae, while the 
apex points between the cartilages of the fifth and sixth 
ribs on the left side, It rests upon the diaphragm, 
having the lower surface somewhat flattened. It is in- 
closed in a membranous bag, called the pericurdium, 
Lut loosely, so us to allow free motion. Though form- 
ing one muscle, there are two distinct hearts, eich side 
being divided from the other by a sepium or wall. It 
contains (see Fig. 201) four cavities — two nt the base, 
termed auricles, and two at the apex, termed ventricles, 
The right auricle has four apertures — one from the su- 
prrior vena cava, by which the blood is returned from 
the upper portion of the system; one from the inferior 
vena cava, returning the blood from the lower parts of 


undulations to the ear, where they are collected by the 
cartilage of the ear, and the vibrations transmitted to 
the middle ear, causing the small bones to strike the tym 
panum, from whence they are taken up and conveyed by 
louder vibrations to the interna! apparatus of the inner 
ear; where the sounds, undulating through the semi- 
circular canals, vestibule, and cochlea, are reverberated 
where every filament of the auditory nerve, or nerve of 
heariug, is expanded, and receives the impression of the 
word or sound carried by the undulating air. to be trans- 
mitted by the nerves to the sensorium, or brain, where 
the educated faculty gives a meaning or translation to 
the sound heard. Anatomy makes us familiar with the 
machinery by which this function is performed, but how 
we are enabled only to hear one sound by two ears, and 
can with such velocity interpret sounds into words, and 
words into ideas, is but a part in the chain of that in- 
explicable mystery which shrouds so many of the intel- 
lectual attributes of man. — See Ear; DEAFNESS, 
—Act of auricular perception ; as, she's hard of hearing. 
—Audience; attention to what is orally delivered; oppor- 
tunity to be heard; judicial trial or examination; as, 
the second hearing of the case came on yesterday. 
—Reach or scope of the ear; extent within which sound 
may be heard. 
“ You have been talked of. . . and that in Hamlet's Aearíng." 
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the system; one from the coronary vein, by which the 
blood is returned from the heart itself; and one into 
the right ventricle. The left ventricle has its wally 
much thicker than the right, and forces the blood into 
the aorta for distribution over the entire system. At 
the commencement of the aorta there are three sigmoid 
or semilunar valves, ns in the pulmonary artery, for pre- 
venting the blood from returning. The heart of a foetus 
differs from that of an adult in having a foramen ovale, 
through which the blood passes from the right auricle 
to the left. The exterior fibres of the heart are longitu- 
dinal, the middle transverse, and the interior oblique. 
The contraction of the heart is termed systole; its dila- 
tation diastole. Each of the four cavities of the heart 
contains between from 2 to 3 oz. of blood; the whole 
quantity of blood in an adult man varies from 25 to 30 
pints or lbs. The heart contracts 4,000 times in an hour; 
there consequently passes through the heart every hour 
8,000 oz , or 700 Ibs. of blood ; in other words, overy drop 
of blood in the system passes through the heart 28 times 
in one hour, or once every two minutes. See CIRCULA 
TION OF THE BLOOD. 

Diseases of the Heart. ( Med.) The heart, from the im- 
portant part which it plays in the animal economy, is 
subject to various, serious, and often fatal diseases. 
Like the other viscera, it is removed from the eye, so 
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that little Knowledge of its condition can be obtained 
by inspection; and hence we must have recourse to 
other means, The ear is the principal means of obtain- 
ing a Knowledge of the state of the heart, and by aus- 
cullation aud percussion (4. v.) we are enabled to detect 
the existeuce of various diseases. The heart gives out 
two sounds, kuown as the first and second, which are 
distinguished from each other. The first sound is longer 
than the second, and the interval between the first and 
second sounds is shorter thau that between the second 
and first. They have been compared to the two sylla- 
bles lupp, dupp. Any manitest alteration in these 
sounds is indicative of the existence of disease. They 
may be high or low, clear or dull, mutted, rough, inter- 
mittent, Ke. Murmurs or regurgitant sounds may arise 
from disease of the valves. The power of distinguishing 
between the norinal and abnormal sounds of the heart, 
nnd of the causes producing the latter, can only be ob- 
tained by lengthened experience. Diseases of the heart 
are usually divided into two classes: 1. tnnctional, or 
nervous; and 2. structural, or organic. Chict among the 
former are palpitatéons, syncope, or tainting, and angina 
pectoris, (d. v.) They are chietly to be met with in per- 
sons of a naturally nervous temperament, more espe- 
cially women suffering from hysteria or other like com- 
plaints, and may be induced by great mental excitement, 
Th such cases great attention should be paid to the gen- 
eral health, and by means of tonics, sea-bathing, and 
gentle open-air exercise, the system is to be strength- 
ened. Violent exertion and strong mental excitement 
are particularly to be avoided. Among the principal or- 
ganic diseases to which the heart is subject are pericar- 
ditis, carditis, eulocarditis, atrophy, hypertrophy, dilata- 
tion, und ealrular disease.— Pericarditis, or inflammation 
of the pericardium, may be induced by exposure to damp 
or cold. or by other causes,which give rise to inflammation 
in other parts. It is characterized by great tenderness 
over the region of the heart, amounting, when pressed, 
to shurp cutting pains, which prevent one from lying 
upon the left side. If, as is usually the case, the pleura 
is involved, there will be acute pain, or coughing, or 
drawing a deep breath. Sometimes the attack is not 
BO sevi and but a slight pain is felt, or only a sense 
nd oppression. Generally the action of 

8 increased, sometimes so much so as to con- 
stitute palpitation. Frequently there is à considerable 
quantity of Haid eifused into the cavity of the peric 
draw. which is sometimes externally visible by tl 
bulging out over that part. It is a frequent nt- 
tendant of acute rheumatisin, (J. v.) Its mode of treat- 
ment depends very much upon the particular circum- 
stances of each case. Where the disease is rapid and 
violent, bleeding may be of great service; in other cases 
tonics, and in some cases stimulants, are employed, — 
Carditis, or inflammation ef the heart itself, sometimes 
occurs, but it is usually accompanied with inflamma- 
tion of the pericardium; the symptoms in both cases 
are the same. and the treatment will consequently be 
similar in both. The like remarks also apply, in great 
Measure, to eadoeurdites, or. inflammation of the in- 
terior lining membrane of the heart, which is usually 
accompanied by one or both of the above. In this case 
there is more or less of fever and anxiety, and à pecu- 
liar sound of the heart is heard upon auscultation. — 
Atrophy, or a wasting of the hearts substance, arises 
from a deficiency in the supply of nutritive matter. It 
is usually accompanied by general emaciation, and will 
be pretty sure to terminate in death, When the heart 
is examined after death. its tissues are found to have 
undergone a change, and, instead of a striped, to pre- 
sent a homogeneous appearance, This is called fatty 
degeneration. The treduent is to strengthen the sys- 
tem by tonics, why ome and nutritious diet, open-air 
exercise, sea-bathing, and the like. — Hypertrophy, on 
the other hand, is the result of an excess of nutrition, 
the nutritive process appearing to go on more rapidly 
thin the absorbent. In this way the heart is often greatly 
enlarged iu. bulk, and its operation seriously iuterte ul 
with. It is usually distinguished into three kinds, — 1. 
single, when the walls of the heart, or its divisions, are 
thickened, without any diminution in the capacity of the 
cavities; 2. eccentric, or ancurismal, when the walls are | 
thickened, and the cavities likewise eularged; and, 3. 
concentric, when the cavities are diminished in propor- 
tion to the thickening of the walls. The first of these is 
the least common, and the second the most frequent: 
and any of them my afflict a single cavity or the whole 
heart, om the force with which the blood is propelled 
in such cases being greatly increased, the tendency is to 
produce hæmorrhages, aneurism of the aorta, apoplexy, 
Åc. The pulsations are frequently regular. but strong, 
sometimes even visibly raising the bedelotlies, and the 
chest is bulged out over the part. Rest, abstinence, 
and more or less depletion, according to circumstances, 
are the proper means to be employed in such a case, and 
usually, with care and perseverance, the symptoms will 
be much alleviated — Datation of the heart is when one 
or more of the cavities are enlarged in size without the 
substance of the heart itself being increased. It is 
sometimes caused by increased action of the heart, and | 
may be produced by excessive exercise-or strong excite- 
ment of any kind; it also frequently arises from want, 
of snilicient muscular strength in the heart i.self,| 
or from some obstruction to the free passage ot the 
blood. It is characterized by want of vigor in the eir- 
culation, and by feebleness and inability for exertion in| 
the patient: he will often be exhausted by the Loss of even | 
& small quantity of blood, and may be even carried off | 
during a trifling haemorrhage. Attention to the general 
health, «o as to strengthen the patient and restore the 
circulation, while all exciting causes are to be avoided, | 
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are the means to employ ju. such circumstauces.— The 
valves of the heart are et to à variety of diseases 
which intertere with their. proper action; these are 
among the most easily detected of the organic diseases, 
on account of the sounds produced by them. The valves 
frequently becoine thickened, or even cartilaginous aud 
Osseous, so. that they do not act freely, or close imper- 
fectly, leading to obstruction or. regurgitation of blood. 
Being connected with the endocardium, or internal 
liniug membrane, diseases of the valves often result 
from repeated attacks of endocarditis. These obstruc- 
tions tend to produce oppression of the breath, apo- 
plectic fits, sanguineous and serous congestion, — us, 
hiemoptysis, albuminuria, dropsy, Kc. The mode of 
treatment in such cuses will depend upon the particular 
symptoms present, otherwise the general mode of treat- 
ment indicated above, of strengthening the tone of the 
system and equalizing the action of the heart, is to be 
followed, 
The seat of the affections and passions; the seat of 
moral life and character, and, rarely, the seat of the 
understanding op will. 
“ With heart to heart, and mind to mind.“ — Scott. 
—Courage; spirit; pluck; indomitable purpose; as, to 
tuke Aeart. 
“ Paint heart ne'er won a lady fair." — Burns. 
Strength; vigor; fertility ; efficacy ; activity. 
„That the spent earth may gather heart again.” — Dryden. 
—The chief part; the inner part of anything; the middle 
part or interior; the seat or source of life; the vital 
part; the centre of action or motion; as, the heart of a 
country, the heart of à mystery, the heart of a popula- 
tion, the Aeart of a tree or vegetable, &c. — That which 
has the shape or form of a heart; particularly, a play- 
ing-card bearing a symbol of the heart; as, Hearts are 
trumps. — Secret intention, purpose, or design; hidden 
thoughts; recesses of the mind. 
“Twill . then shew you the Aeart of my message.” — Shaka. 
—Disposition of mind; design; purpose; intention; as, I 
have the Aeart to do well 

At heart, in the true character or case; as regards the 

heart; really ; truly. 
U Every woman is a£ heart a rake.” — Pope. 

By heart, thoroughly; in the closest and most com- 
prehensive manner: as, to learn a lesson by heart. -. 
my heart, if my lite was at stake. 

“I could not for my heart deny it him.“ — Shake, 
To break the heart of. To bring to hopeless grief, misery, 
or despair; to afflict beyond redemption, — To bring 
almost to completion; to have finished the greater por- 
tion; as, he has broken the heart of the work, — Hard- 
ness of heart. Callousness of tecliug; want of sensibility ; 
cruelty of disposition. — To find in the heart, Lo be will- 
ing or disposed; to be not wholly averse. 
“I could find in my heart to ask your pardon,”"—Sidney. 

To have the heart in u nulshell, To be mean-spirited, 
vacillating, or sordid.— 70 heart. In the inmost recesses 
of the heart; as, to take lo heart, that is, to be concerned 
or anxious about, to sorrow for, to grieve over; as, she 
tonk her husband's death so much to Zieart that she soon 
followed him.— To set the heart at vest. To be unconcerned 
about; to be at case. — 1 set or fir the heart upm. ‘To 
desire or long for earnestly; to entertain fond inclina- 
tion for. 


Nor seé¢hy heart, thus over-fond, on that which is not thine.” 
Milton. 


To speak to one's heart. To give spiritual comfort to; 
to console with kind words; to tortity with hope, 

Nore — Heart is Lin many compound words which 
are self-explanatory ; us, ferrtache, heart-broke, heart- 
chilled, Aeardelt, Aeart-piercing, Acart-rending, keart- 
thrilling, &c. 

Heart'-nche, (AI,) n. 
trouble of mind. 

Heart’-blood, Heart’s'-blood, n. The fluid of 
the heart ; — hence, vitality, essence. 

Heart’-bond, „. (Musonry.) A stone which forms a 
bond by overlapping two others, 

Heart’-break, n. Overpowering sorrow or grief. 

Heartbreaker, „. A woman's curl; a love-lock ; 
a loose tress. (Colloq.) 

Heart’-broken, a. Overcome with sorrow; deeply 
attlicted, 

Hieart'-burn, n. (Mcd) The cardialgia, an affection 
of the stomach, erroneously attributed to the heart, 
which is a mere derangement of the digestive organs — 
an excess of acidity in the stomach, either proceeding 
from too acid n state in the gastric juice, from some 
crude and indigestible substance in the stomach, from 


Mental sorrow; anguish, or 


a piece of gristle, fragment of bone, or some irritating | 


body which, as said in the art. DIGESTION, attempts to 
pass the pyloric orifice of the stomach, and. after. vain 
appeals, is turned back till more completely digested. 
causing heat, n, and inconvenience; or it is the re- 
sult of worms in the bowels, irritating the whole ali- 
mentary tube. The treatment depends npon the cause, 
Heart’-burned, a. Having the heart inflamed, 
** How tartly that gentleman looks! T never oan see him but I 
am heurt-burned an hour after. Shaks. 
Heart’-burning, d. Occasioning discontent. 
—n. Discontent; secret enmity; jealousy. 
(Med). Same ns HEART-BURN, J. v. 
Henrt'-dear, a. Foudly prized by the heart. (R.) 
“Your own Percy, ... my heart-dear Harry.” — Shaka. 
Heart’-deep, a. Fixed or rooted in the heart, 
Heart'-ense, n. Quiet; tranquillity of mind: (also 
written /eart's-ease,) n.) 
Heart’-easing.«. Bestowing ease or quiet; as, "Aeart- 
easing mirth.” — Milton. 
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| Heart’-eating, a. Feeding or preying on the heart. 

(Hearted, a. Having a heart. — Formed like a beart; 
cordate, (R.)— Laid up or seated in the heart; — chiefly 
used in Composition; as, fuint-kearled, warm-hearted, 

Heart’edness, n. Heartiness; sincerity; warmth; 
zeal, (K.) 

Hearten, (Aüri^n) v.a. To give heart or courage to; 
to encourage; to animate; to incite or stimulate the 
courage ol; as, to Jrcarten troops. 

Henart'ener, n. He who, or that which, heartens or 
stimulates. 

Heart felt, a. Deeply felt; deeply affecting, whether as 
sorrow or happiness, 

Heart-grief, n. Anguish or affliction of the heart. 

Hearth, (Aürt/,) n. |AS. herth, said to be from Her- 
tha, Earth, worshipped as a goddess by northern nations, 
wh name was given to the place on which the home- 
fire was kindled, and also to the house itself; Ger. 
herd; O. Ger, hort; D. haard. Perhaps, however, the 
true derivation is from Goth. Aaurt, a coal, akin to Icel. 
hyr, fire, to the Sansk. of the Vedas, Adras, a flame, and 
to Heb. dy. to shine, to kindle.] A pavement or floor of 
brick or stone in a chimney, ou which a fire is made; 
us, a cricket on the hearth 

“ Fires unraked, and Acarths unswept." — Shaks. 

—A house or dwelling-place, as the abode of comfort to 
its inmates, and of entertainment to guests; as, a hos- 
pitable hearth. 

( Metallurgy.) That part of a smelting-furnace where 
the metal accumulates, aud where it is finally separated 
from the impurities which may be present in the ores; 
it is situated at the bottom of the furnace a little above 
the month and the tuyeres. The term is also applied 
to part of an open furnace, where the metal is exposed 
to the action of fire. 

| Heart’-hardness, n. 

Henrt'-heaviness, n. 
choly. 

Hearth'-money, Hearth’-penny, n. 
formerly levied on hearths in England. 

Hearth’-stone, u. The slone forming the hearth; 
the fireside. 

Heart'ily. adv. From. or with all the heart: with sin- 
cerity ; really; cordially; as, you are heartdly welcome. 
— Actively; zealously; diligently; vigorously; with 
zeal; as, they oppose us heartily. — Freel largely ; 
eagerly; with desire; as, to feed heartily, 

Heartiness, u. Quality or state of being hearty; 
zeal; sincerity; ardor; vigor; earnestness ; eagerness of 
appetite. 

Heartless, ». Withont a heart. — Lacking heart or 
courage; spiritless; faint-hearted; without feeling or 
affection; cruel; as, a heartless parent. 

Heart'lessly, udr. In a heartless manner; faintly ; 
timidly; fecbly; without feeling or affection. 

Heart'lessness, n. Quality of being heartless; want 
of courage or spirit; feebleness; destitution of feeling 
or sympathy. 

Heartlet, n. A little heart. 

Heart'pen,». Sume as HEART-SEED, q. t. 

Heart Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Wal- 
worth co., about 40 m. S. W. of Milwaukee. 

Heart’-rending, d. Breaking the heart; overpower- 
ing with anguish; crushing with affliction; as, heart 
rending news. 

Heart“ rising. n. Opposition rising in the heart. 

Heart’-robbing, o. Ecstatic; depriving of thought; 
ns, “ heart-rovbing gladness.” ( Spenser.) — Winning the 
heart; captivating the affections; us, a heart-robbing 
beauty. 

Heart's Content, or Heart's Content Cove, a small 
harbor on the E. side of Trinity Bay, Newfoundland; 
Lat. 47° WW N., Lon. 559 O W. 

Heart's’-ease, n. Same as HEART-EASE, g. v. 

(Bot) See VIOLA. 

Heart'-seed. Heart’-pea, n. (Bot.) The plants 
of the genus Cardtosp-rmum are so called, in allusion to 
their round seeds, which are marked with a spot like a 
heart. 

Heart’-shaped, a. (Bot.) Cordate; possessing the 
form or shape ot a heart, 

Heart'-shell, n. ( Conch.) A shell shaped like a heart, 

Heart’-sick, 2. Sick at heart; pained in mind; deeply 
afflicted, discouraged, or depressed. 

Heart’-sickening, a. Disposed to sicken or deject 
the heart, 

Heart'-sickness, n. 
spirits. 

Heart’some, a. Brisk; gay: lively; cheerful; buoy- 
ant. (Used in Scotland and the N, of England.) 

| Heart’-sore, n. An object of pain to the mind. 

“ His only heart-sore, and his ouly foe." — Spenser, 

Heart'-stirring, a. Moving the heart; exciting the 
sensibilities. 

Heart’-strike, v. a. To touch or affect at heart. 

| Heart-string. n. A nerve or tendon supposed to 

| brace and sustain the heart. — Johnson. 

| Meart'-strauck, a. Driven to the heart; infixed in 
the mind ; ax, * keurt-struck injuries.” (= Shocked 
with fear or dismay. 

“Adam, at the news, Acart-struck stood." — Milton. 

Heart-swelling, a Rankling in the heart; as, 
“heart-swelling hate.” — Spenser. 

Heart’-throb. „. A pulsition of the heart. 

HMeart’wellville, in Fermont, a post-villuge of Ben- 
nington eo. abt. 110 m. S.8&, W. of Montpelier 

IHenrt- Wheel. u. (Mac) The nime given toa woli- 

known mechanical contrivance for converting à cironlar 

motion into an alternating rectilinear one, which is 


Insensibility of heart. 
Dejection of spirits; melan- 


A tax 


Heaviness or depression of 
| : 


generally adopted in the machinery of cotton mills. It 
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consists of an ellipse turned either on an axle, or by 
means of a winch and handle in one of its foci, or its 
centre, or whose edge a movable point orcircle presses ; 
the latter receives an alternating motion from the cir- 
cumference of the ellipse, which in its motion presses 
it to different distances from the centre of motion. 
The practical disadvantages of this contrivance are, the 
inequality of pressure and of moving force which will 
be required at different parts of the rotation of the 
ellipse, and theconsequent wearing of some parts of it 
betore the remainder. 

Heart-whole, (^ürt'hól,) a. Not affected with love; 
not touched with the tender passion; having unbroken 
spirits or good courage; with the heart free and un- 
fixed. —Shaks. 

Heart’-wood, n. (Bot.) The English term for Dura- 
MEN, (J. v.) It is the central part of the trunk of a tree 
hardened by the deposition in its tissueof various secre- 
tions which clog up the passages, and forbid the pas- 
sage of anything through them. 

Heart’-wounded, a. Wounded with love or sor- 
row; deeply moved or affected with some engrossing 
passion. 

Hearty, (hüri, a. Having the heart engaged in 
anything: sincere; warm; ardent; zealous; cordial; 
real; unfeigned; earnest; energetic; as, a hearty sup- 
port; a Aearty reception; a hearty shuke of the hands, 

c. — In full health; robust; strong; vigorous; hale; 
sound-bodied; durable; as, a hearty man, a hearty 
laugh. — Producing or promoting strength; invigorat- 
ing: nourishing, as food; abundant in quantity; hav- 
ing a keen appetite; as, a Aearty dinner, a hearty diges- 
tion, a hearty meal. 

A hearty eater, one who eats largely and heartily ; 
one who plies his knife and fork well; a good feeder. 
Heat, (Ach) n. (A.S. hætu, heto; L. Ger. and D. hitte ; 
Ger. hitze; Dan. hede; Icel. hita, hiti; Goth. heito, a 
fever, akin to Gr. aithd, to burn or blaze, to Ar. hard- 
rat, heat, and to Hind. hurdrut, heat.) The sensation 
caused by the approach or contact of a hot body, and the 

canse of that sensation. (See beluw, 2 Puysics.) 

The sensation produced by the vicinity, presence, or 
touch of fire or of heated matter, or of anything warm: 
correlative of cold.— High temperature; degree of 
temperature to which any body is raised, as distin- 
guished from low temperature, or cold ; as, the Aeats of 
summer, heut of the weather, fever heat, &c. 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain." — Dryden. 

—Indication or effects of high temperature; high color 
of the face or body; redness; flush; efflorescence; as, 
a white heat, a sparkling heat, a blood-red heat, 

“Tt has raised . . . heats in their faces. —Addíson. 


—State of being once hot or incandescent; exposure to 
heat; as, to give a bar of steel another heal, — A vio- 
lent action unintermitted ; a course ut a race; a single 
effort in running; as, three zats and a distance. 

lu the last heat, plain dealing won the race. — Dryden. 

Violent action or agitation of the system; utmost vio- 
lence; rage; vehemence; ardor; agitation of mind; 
inflammation or excitement ; exasperation ; party spirit ; 
as, the heat of passion, the heat of play, the heat of the 
moment, &c. 

“ We have spilt no blood but on the heat of the battle." —Atterbury. 


—PFervency : animation in thought or discourse; ardor of 
expression or elocution. 
“ Plead it to her with all the strength and Beat of times: 
on. 
—Fermentation; effervescence. 
Blood-heat, the natural temperature of the human 
body, or about 98° Fahr. 


( Piysics.) The material theory of H. supposee it to be 
a form of matter, subtle, imponderable, and pervading 
all bodies. By the supporters of this theory, this im- 
ponderable substance is called caloric. Its particles 
are supposed to mutually repel each other, and to be 
attracted by the particles of other bodies, thus produc- 
ing the phenomena of expansion and contraction. Its 
entrance iuto our bodies causes the sensation of heat or 
warmth, and its departure from them that of cold. 
They account for the heat evolved by compression or 
percussion — as when iron is heated by rapid blows, on 
the supposition that the spaces between theatoms being 
contracted, the capacity of the body for heat is dimin- 
ished, and a portion of it is therefore forced out and 
made manifest. This theory has been almost entirely 
abandoned, and what is kuown as the mechanical or 
dynamical theory is very generally adopted. According 
to this theory, which best accords with the facts, I. is 
not material, but a form of motion, a motion of the ulti- 
mate particles or atoms of matter; and this motion may 
be generated by friction, percussion, and compression, 
as well as by combustion. Withont further examining 
the theories of H., we will proceed to consider its most 
important phenomena. "The sun is the great source of 
H.. as well as light to the earth. It is estimated that 
the total amount of solar heat received by the earth in 
a year, if evenly distributed over its surface, would 
melt a layer of 1ce covering the whole earth to a depth 
of 100 feet; orit would heat an ocean of fresh water 66 
miles deep, from the temperature of melting ice to the 
boiling-point. Faraday estimated that the amount of 
heat radiated from the same duringa summer's day upon 
an acre of ground in the latitude of London, is not Jess 
than that produced by the combustion of 15.000 Ibs. of 
coal. By concentrating the rays of the sun by means of 
large burning-glasses, n most intense H. may be pro- 
duced, sufficient to exsily melt the most refractory met- 
als. A natural temperature of 120° Fahr. has been ob- 
served, and arctic navigators have experienced a cold 
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of 70° below zero. The greater 77. produced by the 
sun in summer is due to two causes. It is longer above 
the horizon, aud its rays are more direct; that is, in 
winter, the rays falling obliquely upon the earth’s sur- 
face ure diffused over a much greater space than insum- 
mer, and their heating power is weakened in proportion. 
Recent experiments with the thermo-electric pile prove 
that even the distant fixed stars are sources to the earth 
of an uppreciable amount of H. The internal fires of 
the earth are not supposed to affect the temperature at 
its surface to any considerable extent, but their influ- 
ence becomes perceptible as we descend toward the cen- 
tre. (See EARTH.) Electricity is also counted one of the 
sources of H. The most intense H. known is produced 
by the agency of the electric current, and, oa the con- 
trary, as in the case of the thermo-electric pile (see THER- 
MO- ELECTRICITY), electricity may be produced from H. 
From the connection between these two agents, Prof. 
Tyndall remarks that “ we have every reason to believe 
that II. and electricity nre both modes of motion." — 
Chemical action is always attended with the production 
of H. When water is added to lime, or when about 4 
parts of sulphuric acid and 1 of water are mixed, a great 
degree of heat is produced. The combustion of coul, 
wood, &c., to which we principally resort for the pro- 
duction of artificial H., is only the chemical union of 
the oxygen of the air with the fuel. Animal H. is also 
the result of a chemico-vital process. The oxygen of 
the air is absorbed into the lungs, and carried by the 
blood to all parts of the system. In the little capillary 
vessels it combines with carbon and hydrogen, forming 
carbonic acid and water, which are expelled in the 
breath. The process then is a form of combustion, in 
which the fuel is the waste matter of the body. Peo- 
ple inhabiting very cold countries consume great quan- 
tities of oily and fatty matter, the carbon and hydro- 
gen of which are doubtless needed for the produc- 
tion, by oxidation or combustion, of the necessary 
heat of the body. (See REsPIRATION.) Heat is pro- 
duced by all varieties of mechanical action, us friction, 
compression, percussion, &c. Fire may be kindled by 
rubbing together two pieces of dry wood, or by the rapid 
revolution of wheels upon their axles. Particles of steel 
from a knife-blade, held upon a rapidly revolving, dry 
grindstone, are heated to redness and fly off in a shower 
of sparks. By rubbing two pieces of ice together, Sir 
H. Davy caused them to melt, an experiment that proved 
that H. cannot be material. H. is evolved by compres- 
ston, us when any substance is subjected to the action of 
a powerful press. If a piece of tinder be placed in a 
tube closed at one end and the air suddenly compressed 
by means of a piston working air-tight, the tinder will 
be ignited by the heat produced. Percussion produces 
heat. The use of the flint and steel is an example of 
this: the heat evolved by the collision of the two being 
sufficient to fuse the small particles of steel that are 
driven off by the blow. A piece of cold iron may be 
heated to redness by rapid and skilful blows of a ham- 
mer. The experiments of Joule(see JOULE'S APPARATUS 
and others demonstrate that whenever force is exer 
H. is produced; that the same amount of force under 
all circumstances generates the same quantity of heat ; 
and that H. and force are mutually convertible into each 
other. The general effect of imparting heat to bodies is 
to increase their volume, and, if continued, to change 
solids to liquids, and liquids to gases or vapors. For a full 
description of these effects, see EXPANSION, LIQUEFAC- 
TION, and VAPORIZATION. Bodies expand and contract 
under the influence of H. with an apparently irresistible 
force, and advantage is taken of this in drawing together, 
by means of iron rods, walls of buildings that have spread 
apart, in putting tires on wheels, and in many other 
mechanical operations. Experiments have shown that 
Bunker Hill Monument is caused to vary from the per- 
pendicular by the expansion from the hext of the sun 
of the sides that are successively exposed to its rays. 
The expansion of bodies may be taken as the measure 
of the heat that produces it, and on this principle are 
constructed heat. measuring instruments. (See THER- 
MoMETER and PYROMETER.) - Communication of H. Heat 
is communicated by conduction, convection, and radiation. 
Conduction is the method by which the heat is trans- 
mitted from particle to particle of a body, as from the 
end of a metallic rod placed in a fire, to all other por- 
tions of the rod. All bodies may be divided into two 
classes respecting their power of heat: conductors and 
mon-conductors. If we hold the ends of two rods, one of 
iron and one of wood, in a fire, we soon become aware 
that the metal conducts the heat much more readily to 
the hand than the wood; ergo, metals are the best con- 
ductors. The following table shows the relative con- 
ducting power of the different metal 

Silver ... ...100|Iron. 

Copper TA Lend 

Gold.. 53| Platinum . 

Brass 21 German silver. 

Tin... .. 15 Bismuth 2 
Refrigerators and fire-proof safes are constructed with 
double sides, and the space between them is filled with 
some non-conductor of heat, as alum, charcoal, or plaster 
of Paris. Liquids and gases are almost perfect non-con- 
ductors of H. Water may be boiled in the upper part 
of atube over ice without melting the ice, and if a quan- 
tity of alcohol be inflamed on the surface of water, the 
water will not be warmed below the surface. Common 
air is almost an absolute non-conductor. The sir re- 
tained in the meshes and between the layers of clothing 
prevents the heat of the body from being conducted away, 
and thus keeps us warm. The same substance that proves 
the best defence against the cold also protects the body 
from the effects of great external heat. Workmen and 
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firemen exposed to intense heat protect themselves by 
woollen garments, and we wrap ice in flannel to keep 
it from the heated air without. Double doors and win- 
dows render apartments warmer by enclosing a quantity 
of air which does not convey away the heat as readily 
us the solid walls. — Liquids and gases are heated by 
conrectiom. If H. be ap- 
plied to the surface of a 
liquid, we have seen that 
the lower portions re- 
main unaffected by it. 
If the heat, however, be 
applied to the lower part 
of a vessel containing a 
liquid or gas, the heated 
particles become ex- 
panded, and rising, give 
place to colder ones, 
which are heated in 
theirturn. In this man- 
ner all portions of the 
liquid are heated alike. 
Fig. 1258 illustrates how 
the heat applied to the 
bottom of a vessel of wa- 
ter is diffused through 
the whole mass. It will 
be seen that two sets of 
currents are established, 
the hot particles rising 
to the top, and the cold 
ones sinking to the bot- 
tom. On the same prin- 
ciple the nir of a room is 
warmed, and for this rea- 25 
son the heat should en- Fig. 1258. 
ter the npartment as near the floor as possible. Liquids 
and gases cool from the surface; as the particles become 
cold they contract und sink, while warmer ones rise and 
take their places. Thick liquids, as sonp, oils, molasses, 
tar, &c., retain their heat longer, since their particles 
do not so readily move among themselves on account 
of their greater cohesion. — Radiution of H. By this is 
understood the passuge of H. from one body to another, 
either through a vacuum, the air, or even through a 
solid. Prof. Tyndall defines radiation as“ the communi- 
cation of motion from the particles of a heated body to the 
ether in which these bodies are immersed.” Substances 
differ very much iu their power of emitting ., and the 
radiating power of the same body varies greatly, accord- 
ing to the nature of its surface. Highly polished sur- 
faces ure poor radiators, while dark, dull bodies are gen- 
erally good radiators. It is proved, however, that color 
alone has no effect on radiation. If a metallic cube, 
having its sides coated with different coloring-matters, 
be filled with hot water, it will be found that the radia- 
tion from each will be the same. Vessels designed to 
retain the heat of their contents should have clean, 
poieton surfaces, while stoves, or bodies intended to 
mpart H., should be somewhat rough, or not highly 
polished. Radiant H. is thrown cff in straight lines, 
and is reflected, absorbed, transmitted, and refracted, in 
obedience to the same laws that govern light. It is 
also susceptible of polarization. ‘Ihat it is reflected, 
may be proved by placing a hot ball of iron in the focus 
of a concave reflector, while some gunpowder is placed 
in the focus of a similar reflector, a number of feet dis- 
tant from the ball. The powder will be ignited, though, 
placed at any other point much nearer the ball, it 
would remain unaffected. If we stand with our back 
to a bright fire, and hold a mirror in such position that 
we may see its reflected light, the face receives at the 
same time the sensation of heat. By an arrangement 
of mirrors, Archimedes, in his famous defence of Syra- 
cuse, was enabled to fire the fleet of Marcellus by the 
concentrated and reflected heat of the sun's rays. Ra- 
diant heat is absorbed readily by surfaces that are good 
radiators, and but imperfectly by those surfaces that are 
good reflectors. Dark, rough bodies absorb readily and 
become sooner heated than smooth and polished ones; 
for instance, water is sooner heated in a kettle whose 
outside is covered with soot, than in one that is bright 
and clean. In the experiment above described, with the 
hot ball, the mirror js not hented, though within a few 
inches of the hot iron, so perfectly does its polished 
surface reflect the rays of heat. The air is a poor ab- 
sorber of H. The sun's rays pass through it without 
sensibly increasing its temperature; and it becomes 
warmed principally by convection from the heated sur- 
face of ake earth. The sun's heat passes th. ough the 
air and transparent bodies without loss, but heat from 
other gources is more or less nbsorbed by bodies that 
allow light to pass readily throngh them. Bodies allow- 
ing a free passage of H. through them are called dia- 
thermanous, and those that absorb the most of the H. 
they receive are called athermamous. Rock-salt and air 
transmit the rays from sources of heat of all kinds, but 
all other bodies absorb a portion of the heat-rays in the 
same manner that colored glasses intercept or absorb 
some of the rays of light. The facts in this connection 
are very remarkable; we can give space for but few. 
If we take, as a source of heat, a kettle filled with boil- 
ing water, a thin plate of transparent rock-salt will 
transmit 92 ont of 100 rays, while rock-crystal, plate- 
glass, transparent alum, and clear ice, all of the same 
thickness, will not transmit any. With the exception 
of rock-salt, the transmissive power of different bodies 
varies with the quality of the heat, and it differs in the 
same body with the intensity of the heat. Thus, plate- 
glass which transmits none of the heat from a copper 
ball heated to 212°, transmits 6 per cent. of that from 
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the same ball at a temperature of 7509, The facts of | 
radiation and absorption allord an explanation of the 
interesting phenomena of Dew (q. v.), of frost which is 
frozen dew, of land and sea breezes, and of winds. (See 
Wixps )— H. tends to diffuse itself until all neighboring | 
bodies have acquired a unitorm temperature. If a hot 
ball of iron be placed in a room, it parts with its heat 
until the objects in the room and itself have the same 
temperature. If a. block of ice at 52° be introduced 
into a room having a temperature lower than its own, 
it radiates H., and thus warms or elevates the tenpera- 
ture of the room. — Latent H. Whenever a solid is 
changed into a liquid, a certain amount of heat disap- 
pears, or becomes iusensible to the thermometer. 
melt ice at 329 requires 143 degrees of heat, à 

water produced has a temperature of onl 

latent H. of water is then said to be 1439, and this; 
amount of heat reappears when it is re-frozen. A simi- 
lar effect is produced when a solid or liquid is changed 
to a vapor or gas. To change water at 212° into steam 
of the same temperature, 057 degrees of H. are required, 
The latent heat of ste is 9679, which be 
sensible, or reappears on its condensation into water, 
Cold is produced when solids are liquefied by slow 
chemical action, as in the case of a mixture of ice and 
salt. This is the principle of Freezing Mirtures, q. v.— 
Specifice H. Bodies ditfer greatly in the amount of H. 
required to effect the same changes of temperature in 
them. The specific H. of à substance is the quantity of 
H. required to raise its temperature one degree com- 
pared with the quantity required to raise the same 
weight of some other substance taken, as à standard, 
one degree, For instance, if we subject a pound each 
of water, mercury, copper, and oil to the action of a 
uniform source of heat, we shall find that to increase 
the temperature of each, say 5 degrees, the times re- 
quired will be as follows: for the water, 30; mercury, 1; 
copper, 10°6; oil, 15; that is, the water will absorb 30 
times as much heat as the mercury, before indicating as 
high a temperature, the copper 1076, and the oil 15 times 
as much. Ilaving heated these substances to the same 
degree. the water will be 39 times as long in cooling as 
the mercury, the copper 10°6, and the oil 15 times as 
long. The water evidently contained 30 times as much 
heat as the mercury, or, which is the same thing, its 
specific H. is 30 times greater than that of mercury, 
that of copper 10°6 times, &. Water is adopted as the 
standard of comparison. — Culorimetry is the art of 
determining the specific M. of bodies. Different methods 
are resorted to for this purpose. Equal weights of dit- 
ferent. substances are heated to the same de 

the time which they require to cool is noted, or, when 
heated, they are plunged into cold water, and the gain of 
Il. un the part of the water and its loss by the body noted; 
or, the quantity of ice is observed which they will liquefy 
jn falling a given number of degrees in temperature. The 
sumne facts are ascertained also in the case of liquids, by 
mixing equal weights of two liquids at different tempera- 
tures, and noting the resulting temperature of the mix- 
ture. It is an interesting fact that the less the atomic 
weight of a body, the greater its specific II.; and in 
most cases the product of the atomic weight and the 
specific H. is a constant quality. These experiments 
provo that ditferent bodies have different cup tcities for 
heat; thus water, at a temperature of 100°, contains 
much more H. than mercury, copper, or oil, at the same 
temperature. Its great capacity for H. renders the 
ocean n great regulator of heat upon the earth's je. 
In the summer it absorbs and holds great. quiu 

H. which is slowly given off in the winter, and tends to 
modify the cold of islands and countries adjacent to it. 
Cold is a term used to express the absence of a degree 
of H. and not a fixed temperature, Our sensations 1 
th part to us no true idea of real temperature. A trave 
from the summit of the Andes, on descending half- 
to the plain, will find the heat oppressive, while his 
friend who has com» from the plain below to meet him, 
requires a fire to warm himself. If we place one hand 
in warm water and the other in ice-water, and then 
plunge both into co nmon spring water, to the one it 
will be cold and to the other "m. Cold is produced 
by evaporation from the conversion of sensible H. into 
Intent heat. A volatile liquid, us ether, dropped on the 
skin, causes the sensation of cold. The cryophorus, or 
frost-bearer, illustrates the production of cold by quick 
evaporation. It is a sealed glass tube having a bulb at 
one end, and contains a small quantity of water, the 
Text of the space being filled with the vapor of water 
only, When the water is tarned into the bulb, and the 
empty end plunged into a freezing mixture, as ice and 
salt, the condensation of the vapor causes such quick 
evaporation from tho surtace of the water in the bulb, 
that it is speedily frozen, On allowing a jet of liquefied 
carbonic acid to issue into the air, such anintense degree 
of cold is produced by the vaporization of a portion of 
it that the rematnaer is frozen to a solid. By mixing 
this solidified carbonic acid with ether, the low temper- 
ature of 166° wa obtained. 

Heat, v.a. [A.H.Aw'an.] To make hot; to commu- 
nicate heat to, or cause to be warm: to endue with the 
quality of calori applied — 1. To inanimate objects; 
as, to heat an oven, to heat iron, to heat water. or the like. 
2. To animal bodies; — hence, to excite; to make fever- 
ish; to rouse to action; as, to deat the blood, 

“When he was well Arated, tho younger champica could not 
stand before him." — Dryden. 

J. To the passions: — hence. to kindle; to inflame: to 
warm to exeess, as With desire; to make ardent or fervent. 
A noble emulation heats your breast." — Dryden. 

—v.n. To grow warm or hot by the action of fire, or the 
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—To grow warm or hot by fermentation, or chemical evap- 
oration; as, grain Aeats in a ship's hold. 

Heat, mp. and pp.of Heat. Formerly used for heated, 
ne occasionally employed, colloquially, ut the present 
day. 

Heater, n. He or that which heats —Any contrivance 
used to impart heat, or to hold something else to be 
heated, as a tongue of iron made hot, and put into a 
box-iron to smooth and plait linen, the feed-heuler of a 
Steam-engine, &c. 

Heath, nr. A. S. hth, heath, thyme; Ger. heide, a 
place overgrown with heather.) (Bot.) The common 
name of the plants of the genus Erica. In Great Bri- 
tain, (chiefly in Ireland. and Scotland,) the heath or 
heather covers vast tracts of land; it is unknown in N. 
America. — See Enicacer. 

—A place overgrown with heath; a moor; a common; as, 
the deaths of Staffordshire. ( Temple.) — A place covered 
with shrubs of any kind; as, heatAs of rosemary. ( Bacon.) 
—A desert; a wild waste, or cheerless tract of country ; 
as, this blasted heath.” — Shaks, 


| Heath, in Massachuse/fs, a post-village and township 


of Franklin co., abt. 100 m. W.N.W. of Boston; pop. of 
township abont 850. 

Heath, in Michigan, a township of Allegan co.; pop. 
about 550. 

Heath, in Pennsylvania,a township of Forrest co.; pop. 
about 250. 

—A township of Jefferson co.; pop. about 275. 

Heath’-clad, a. Clothed or clad with heath, 

Henth'-cocek, Heatu-Game, Heatit-FowL, n. 
Sce GROUSE. 

Heathen, (then) n. [A. S. hathen; Du. heiden; 
Ger. heide; Goth. haithn ; probably from Gr. etinikos, 
from e/hoos, n nation.) A pagan; a Gentile; one who 
worships idols, or is unacquainted with the true God; a 
rude, illiterate, barbarous person. As applied in the 
Scriptures, the heathen signified all people except the 
Jews; itis now used of all nations except the Chris- 
tians and Moslems, 

u. Gentile; pagan; barbarous; as, a“ heathen author.” 

Addison. 

Hena'thendom, n. That part of the world where 
the people profess heathenism. — The heathen nations 
spoken of, or considered collectively. 

Hen'thenish, o. Belonging or relating to Gentiles 
or pagans ; as," the laws of heathenish religion." ( Huoler.) 

—IMWdolatrons; pagan; rude; illiterate: wild; uncivilized; 
barbarous; savage; cruel; rapacious; as, heathenish 
ignorance. 

Hen'thenishly, adv. After the manner of heathens. 

Hea’‘thenishness, . State of being heathenish; a 
profane state, like that of the heathens. 

Hea'thenism, . Gentilisin; idolatry; paganism; 
ignorance of the true God.—Ignorance; barbarism; 
rudeness; savagery. 

Hena'thenize, v.a. Torender heathen or heathenish. 

Hea'thenry.. Heathendoim; condition or charac- 
ter of heatheus. 

Heather, iher) n. Heath. (Scottish.) 

Henth'er-bell, Heath er-flower, n. 
land, the blossom of tlie heather, 

Heath’ery, a. Aboundiug in heather; as, a heathery 
glade. 

Frei wane. n. 
eath’- 

Ki 


(Zoil.) 


In Scot- 


See HEATH-COCK. 

See HEATH-COCK., 

Henths'v N. Carolina, a post-village of Hali- 
fax co., about 82 m. N.E. of Raleigh 

Heaths’ ville, in Virginia, a post- village, cap. of North- 
umberland co., about 02 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Heaths'ville. in Pennsylvania, a village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 5 m. S. W. of Brookville, 

Heathy, (Ai) a. Full of heath; abounding with 
heath; as, heathy hills. 

Having a tendency to impart heat to; 
promoting warmth or heat; stimulating; exciting; as, 
a heating beverage. 

Heatingly, adv. Ina manner to cause or promote 
heat, 

Heat'less, a. Without heat; cold. 

Heave, %.) v. a. (imp, HESVED Or HOVE: pp. HEAVED, 
HOVE, formerly Hoven.) [A. N. hefan, hebban ; Du. heren: 
Ger. Wel To litt; to raise; to move upward; as, the 
“areh-tiond.,.Acav'd his head." (Milton.) To raise; 
to exalt; to elevate; — generally before high, 

One heac'd'on. high, to be hurl'd down below." — Shaks. 

—To em to swell; to raise or force from the breast, a8 
a groan; as, to heure a sigh. 

* She heav'd the name of father pantingly forth." — Saks. 

To cast; to send; to throw; as, to keare the lead at sen. 
— To raise forcibly by turning a windlass; to h 
turn, as a windlass or capstan with bars or lev : as, 
to et the auchor.—To force from or into any position; 
to throw off. 

To heave a cable short, (Naut.) To heave tant on the 
cable. — To heave down. (Naut.) To pull a ship over on 
her broadside, to get at a leak or to careen her bottom, 
— To heave taut. (Naut.) To turn the capstan until the 
rope or chain-cable attached to it becomes tight.— To 
heave a ship ahead, To warp a ship ahead by means 
of cables, &c., when not under sail. — Tu heare astern. 
(VI.) Said of a ship when moved backward. 
heave a ship to, To bring a vessel's head to the v 
and stop her course.— To heave a strain, (Naut.) To 
use extraordinary exertion in working a windlass or 
capstan. — To heave owt a sail. To unturl it. — To heave 
a ship in stays. Yo place her on the other tack. — To 
heave up. To give; to abandon; to relingnish; as, he 
heared the thing up in disgust. — To vomit forth; to 


application of caloric ; as, the rooms need heating. 


eject from the stomach; to puke; to spew ont. (Collo- 
quially used.) — To heave up anchor, (Naut.) To raise 
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or detach it from the bottom; to lift the anchor aboard 
before sailing. 

r. n. To rise; to be lifted or thrown up. — To rise in 
billows; to swell, as the sea; to rise and swell: to ex- 
pand, istend, or dilate; to paut; to breathe with labor 
or pain. 

“Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves." — Prior. 

To keck; to retch; to make an effort to vomit. 

To heave in sight. To appear; to come within view; 
as, a sail hove in sight. — To heave up. To vomit; to 
throw up; to spew. 

—n. Arising or swell; an exertion or effort upward; a 
raising up; a distension, as of the breast; as, the heave 
of an earthquake.— An effort to raise; a struggle to 
bring up, as the contents of the stomach, 

“ But after many strains and Aeares, 
He got up to his saddle eaves."— Hudibras. 

—A fling; a cast: a throw; an onslaught, 

** I'll have another Aeave at him.”— Shake. 


(Geol) An horizontal dislocation which takes place 

at the intersection of a metallic with another lode. 
—pl. (Furriery.) A disease of horses, characterized by 

difficult breathing and a peculii; cough. — Webster. 
Heaven, (/¢r'n,) n. [A. S. heofan, heofen, which seems 
to be for een, the pp. of heblan, to raise; O. Ger. 
heren. See Heave.) That which is heaved up, raised 
aloft, or elevated; particularly the region or expanse 
which surrounds the earth, and which appears above 
and around us like an immense arch or vault, in which 
are seen the sun, moon, and stars; the firmament; the 
sky; the atmosphere; — frequently used in the plural. 

“ Yon blue heaven above us bent." — Tennyson. 


—The mansion or abode of God and his angels; the state 
and place of blessedness in the life to come. As we can 
have uo conception of those joys which never have been 
and never will be experienced by us here in their full 
exteni, we have of course no words in human language 
to express them, and cannot therefore expect any clear 
description of them even in the Holy Scriptures; hence, 
the Bible describes this happiness sometimes in general 
terms, designating its greatness, and sometimes by vari- 
ous figurative images and modes of speech, borrowed 
from everything which we know to be attractive and 
desirable, 

—The residence of the celestial gods, in a pagan sense, 

Ves. love indeed is light from heaven! "— Byron. 

—The Supreme Power; the Sovereign of heaven; God; 
Jehovah; the Omnipotent, 

“Heaven's best treasures, peace and health."—Gray. 

—Elevation of state; sublimity; supreme felicity; exalted 
happiness. 

The brightest heaven of invention."—Shaks. 
Note. — Hearen is much used in the construction of 
compound words; as, Aewven-aspiring, heaven-guided, 
heaven-directed, heaven-taught, &. 

—v.a, To place in a state of bliss, like that of heaven; to 

beatify ; to make felicitous. (n.) 
“The bird whose nest 
Is Acavened in the bush of purple hills. — Gerald Massey. 

Heav'en-born, a. Born from heaven; native of 
heaven: sprung from the celestial regions; us, “ heaven- 
horn sisters.” — Pope. 

Hen v'en-bred, d. Produced or cultivated in heaven; 
as, “ heaven-bred y.“ — Shaks. 

Heav'en-brigh a. Possessing celestial brightness, 

Henv'en-built, a. Built by the agency of the gods. 

Henv'en-dar'ing, a. Defiant to the divine will or 
authority, 

Heav’en-direct/ed, a. Raised toward, or pointing 
to the sky. — Taught by celestial powers; as, “ heaven- 
directed hands.” — Pope. 

Heav’en-fallen, d. Fallen from a celestial state. 

Heav'en-Kiss'ing,a. Apparently touching the sky; 
as, a“ hearen-kixsing hill." . 

Menv'enliness, 5». Exalted grace; supreme ex- 
cellence. 

Heavenly. a. Resembling heaven; pertaining to 
heaven; celestial ; divine; godlike: angelic; inhabiting 
heaven; as, the heavenly regions, heavenly bliss, and the 
like, — Appropriate to heaven or things celestial; per- 
fect; pure; supremely excellent; as, “heavenly elo 
quence.” — Dryden. 

adde. In a manner resembling heaven, 

^ Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells.” — Pope. 

—By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Our heavenly guided soul shall climb." — Milton. 

Heav'enly-minded, a. Having the mind or af- 
fections centred on h n, or on spiritual things. 

Heav’enly-mindedness, u. State of being hea- 
venly-minded, or of having one's aspirations placed on 
heavenly things, 

Heav’enward, d. and adv. Toward heaven; looking 
to heaven 

Heave’-offering. n. (Script.) An offering made 
among the Jews ( Numb, xv. 19), — so called because it 
was to be heaved or raised, — Worcester. 

Heav'er, a. He or that which heaves or lifts, 

( Naut.) An iron bar, used as a lever, 

Heaves, n. pl. (Furriery.) Sec Weave. 

Heavily, (ri adv. With heaviness; with great 
weight; as, to be Aeavily laden, — With great burden 
of grief; sorrowfully ; grievon: nfllictively ; with an 
air of sorrow or dejection; oppressively 

“ Why looks your grace so hrari!y to-day 

— With difficulty; slowly and laboriously; us, to walk 
heavily. 

Heaviness, (h?r’i-nes,) n. Quality of being heavy or 
ponderous; weight : gravity; burden; oppression ; Jassi- 
tude; sadness; gloom; dejectiou of mind or of spirits 
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sluggishness; torpidity; languor ; dulness of mind.—That 
which creates labor or difficulty; thickness; muistness, 
as of earth or air ; deepuess, as of earth. 

Henv'ing, n. A rising, swell, or distension; a panting, 
surging, or palpitating; as, hearings of the heart. 

Heavisome, (icvi-sum, a. Dull; torpid; drowsy ; 
gloomy. 

Heavy, (h?v'i) a. [A. S. hefig, hæfig ; D. hevig, violent; 
Ger. und Dan. heftiy, violent, vehement, The A.S. hefig 
is akin to hun, Goth, hufjur, to raise; the idea of great 
weight being produced by the difficulty of raising a large 
body.] That is heaved or lifted with labor or force; 
weighty; ponderous; large in amount; thick; dense; 
bulky; difficult to move; as, a heavy rock, a heary 
shower, u heavy load, heavy timber, &c. — Sad ; sorrow- 
ful; dejected; grievous; afflictive; depressed in mind ; 
burdensome; oppressive; as, heavy care, heavy spirits, &c. 

“A light wife makes a Aeavy husband." — Shaks. 

—Cumbersome; burdensome; hard to sustain, endure, 
attempt, or accomplish; difficult to bear; as, heary 
tidings, heavy expenses, a heary tax, a rary yoke, &c. 
— Dull; drowsy; wanting spirit or animation; destitute 
of life, or rapidity of volition or action ; indolen low; 
tedious; sluggish; wearisome; dilatory; stupid; as, a 
heavy manner, a heavy guit, a heavy book, heavy eyes, 
a heavy sermon. 

„A heavy, dull, degenerate mind." — Dryden. 

—Great; strong; forcible; violent: tempestuous; abun- 
dant; copious; swelling or rolling with great force; 
as, a Avary gale, a heavy sea, a heavy fire of artillery. 
— Lying with weight on the stomach; not easily 
digested; — used in application to food; as, a Arary 
dinner. — Moist; deep; soft; miry; cloggy ; cli 
said of earth; as a heavy voil, a Aeary road, &e. o-; 
deep-toned ; londly resonant ; us, à Aeary clap of thunder, 
a heavy report of cannon. — Not light; improperly 
raised; solid; clammy; tenacious; adhesive; as, heary 
bread, heavy pastry, and the like. — Of a strong body; 
potent; ardent; — said of liquors, &c.; as, a heary wine. 
— Glooiny: overcast with clouds; dark; threatening; 
as, n heavy day, a heavy sky. — Pregnant; enceinte; big 
in the family-way. (k.) 

Heavy fire. ( Mil.) A discharge of cannon, small arma, 
&c., kept up with but brief intermission. 

Heavy metal. ( Mil.) Gunsof large calibre, discharging 
balls of proportionately large size. 

(Note. Heavy is often used in composition to form a 
compound: as, keary laden, heary-hearted, heavy-cy ed ) 
Heavy, adv. With great weight. (Used in composi- 

tion.) 
Come unto me all ye that labour and nre heary-laden." Matt. xi. 


Heavy, (r',) a. Suffering from the heaves; as, a 
heary horse, 

Heavy-armed. d. Carrying heavy arms, as a soldier. 

Heav’y-handed, a. Awkward; clumsy; not adroit 
or dexterous, 

Heav’y-headed, a. 
comprehension. 

Heav'y-hearted, a. Oppressed with sorrow; sad. 

eladen, a. Laden with a heavy burden. 

Heav'y-spar. n. (Min. Native sulphate of baryta; 
called also barite, from Gr. barus, heavy. It is found 
in crystals that are usually tabular, also massive. Its 
color is white, but sometimes tinged yellow, red, blue, 
or brown, Some varieties, from the presence of car- 
bonaceoue matters, are fetid when rubbed. Sp. gr. 
43-48. Comp. Sulphuric acid 243, baryta 657. H. S. 
occurs commonly with the metallic ores, and is found in 
many parts of the U. S., as Cheshire, Conu., Hatfield, 
Mass., Perkiomen, Pa., Pillar Point, N. Y., Kc. At Duf- 
ton, Eng, fine crystals are found, one of which weighed 
100 lbs. It is largely used in the adulteration of white 
lead. When very white, the bar improves tlie color 
of the lead and likewise preserves it from the action 
of vapors of sulphur which speedily blacken it. 

Henzy. („e.) a. [A. S. Aàs.] An English provincial- 
ism for hoarse; wheezing. 

Heb’bardsville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Hen- 
derson co. 

Hebbardsville, in Ohrin, a post-village of Athens co., 
about 70 m. S E. of Columbus. 

Hebdom'a:al, Heodom'adary, a. [L. Lat. heb- 
domadalis, from Gr. hebdomat, seven days, from hepla, 
seven; Fr. Àebdomadaire.] Consisting of seven days; 
occurring every seven days; weekly. 

NHebdom'adary.»n. |Fr.hebdomadier.] (Eccl) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a member of a chapter or 
convent, whose week it is to officiate in the choir, 

Hebe, %%% d.) ( Myth.) The Greek goddess of youth, the 
fair daughter of Jupiter and Juno — answering to the 
Latin goddess Juwntas. She was originally the cup- 
bearer to the gods, but being superseded by Ganymede, 
she was employed to harness her mother’s peacocks, and 
prepare Juno's chariot. She subsequently became the 
wife of Hercules, and the mother of Alexiares and 
Aniatus, 

He'ber, Eber. ( Script.) The son of Salah, and father of 
Phaleg, B. 1281, n. c.; b. at the age of 454. The name of 
Hebrews given to the Jewish nation, is derived from him. 


Stupid; dull; obtuse; slow of 


He'ber, in Utah Territory, &. post-villaze, cap. of. Wa- 


satch co., about 45 m. S.E. of Salt Lake City. 
Hébert, Jacques Rexé, one of the Jacobin leaders of 
the French revolution, commonly called /%re Duchéne, 
from the name of his journal, k. at Alençon towards 
1755, and executed on the 21th of March, 1794. He was 
the most brutal journalist of the period, and played a 
leading part in every conspiracy against the establish- 
ment of law and order, and in the detestable massacre 
of September, 1792. On the 10th of August preceding he 
had been installed among the magistrates of the people 
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at the Hôtel de Ville, and from this period he labored 
to exalt the municipal authority above that of the con- 
vention. The Giroudius were sacrificed in the struggle 
which ensued, but Robespierre and the Committee of 
Public Safety only awaited a proper opportunity, and 
arrested the party of Hébert at the very moment they 
were threatening a new insurrection, The followers of 
Hébert and Chaumette, generally called “ Hebertists,” 
were atheists, aud their leaders were as obscene and 
crue] in outward conduct as they were irreligious in 
heart. The charge on which they were executed was 
that of endeavoring to destroy the republic by immo- 
rality. 

Heb'etate, v. a. [Lat. hebetare; Fr. He.] To dull; 
to blunt; to make obtuse; te stupefy ; as, to Acbetate the 
understanding. 

—Obtuse; blunt; dull; deadened. 

Hebe*tn'tion, n. [Lat. hebetatio.] Act of making ob- 
tuse, dull, blunt, or stupid. — State of being bluuted. 
dulled, or stupefied, 

He'betine, u. (Min.) Same as WILLEMITF, q. v. 

Hebra‘ic, Hebra'ienl, a. [Fr. //braique, from 
L. Lat. Hebraicus.] Reluting or pertaining to the Ho- 
brews; denoting the language of the Hebrews. 

Hebra‘ically, adv. Alter the manner of the Hebrew 
language. 

He’braism, n. [Fr. Hébraisme.] A Hebrew idiom, or 
peculiarity of speech, 

He'brnist, n. One versed in the Hebrew language or 
literature. 

Hebrais'tie, a. Pertaining to. or resembling, Hebrew. 

He’braize, v.a. To make llebrew or Hebraistic; tu 
render into the Hebrew tongue, 

u. n. To speak Hebrew; to conform to Hebraic speech, 
manners, or customs. 

Hebrew, (hébru, n. [Fr. Hébreu: Web. Eber, both 
a proper name and a name denoting region, opposite 
region, or country beyond the Euphrates.) One of the 
descendants of Heber, or Eber; a Jew ; an Israclite. — 
See Jews. 

—a. Belonging, or having reference to the Hebrews; as, 
the Hebrew rites aud ceremonies. 

He'brewess, r. A female Israelite; a Jewess. 

He'brew Language and Literature. The 
Hebrew is one of the oldest and most remarkable of 
Known languages, and is of especial interest to us, as 
being that in which the Old Testament Scriptures were 
originally written. It beiongs to the so-called Canran- 
itish branch, or chief division of the Semitic family of 

res, the other branches being the Aramaic and 
abian. It is a matter of dispute whether the ZZ. lan- 
guage, as found in the earliest books of the Old Testa- 
ment, is the dialect which Abraham brought with him 
into Canaan, or whether it is the common tongue of the 
Canaanitish nations, which Abraham only adopted froin | 
them, and which was afterwards developed to greater 
fulness under the peculiar moral and political influences 
to which his posterity were exposed. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that Abraham, on his en- 
trance into Canaan, found the language then prevailing 
among the different tribes inbabiting that country to be 
in, at least, dialectical affinity with his own. For along 
time, down to v recently, II. was universally re- 
garded as the o nal language of the human race, 
coeval with its beginning; and that traces of it were 
discoverable in all subsequent tongues, The origin and 
progress of the Hebrew language, until it became the 
language of Scripture, in the time of Moses, it is impos- 
sible to determine. According to some, the vernacular 
dialect of Abraham himself was Aramaic, and became 
gradually changed by the influx of Egyptian and Arabic 
words, to the time of Moses, From the time of Moses 
down to the Captivity, n period of a thousand years, not- 
withstanding the existence of some isolated, but impor- 
tant archaisms, as in the form of the pronoun, &, it 
underwent but little change. So far is this the case, 
that it has been used as an argument against the 
received antiquity of the Pentateuch, The causes, how- 
ever, are to be sought in the isolated and stationary 
character of the Hebrews themselves, and the genius of 
the language, as little susceptible of change. In even 
the earliest canonical books of this period, the language 
appears ina state of mature development, with precision 
of syntactical arrangement aud great regularity of for- 
mation, One of the most remarkable features in the 
later language of this period is the difference which : 
tinzuishes the diction of poetry from that of prose. The 
language of simple narration and history limits itself"to 
the forms necessary to common purposes; the poets, on 
the other hand, made use of universal words and flex- 
ions, and harmonic arrangement of thoughts, as seen 
in the parallelism of members in a single verse, and in 
the strophic order of longer periods. The rhetorical 
language of the prophets moves in a more free rhythm 
of thought, and in longer sentences than the poets, 
but, in other respects, especially in its palmy state, falls 
in very much with it. The decline and corruption of 
the Hebrew language dates from the Babylonish captiv- 
ity. From the time of the Assyrians, the Aramaic made 
great inroads upon the Hebrew ; and after the power of 
the Israelites had been broken by long wars and cap- 
tivity, the Aramaic, owing to the influence of foreign 
authority and foreign colonists, spread rapidly. After 
their return from the Captivity, Ezra and Nehemiah 
took care that the Hebrew. in its ancient form, should) 
be made more familiar to the people; and they both 
wrote in Hebrew. Among the more strict Je the 
Hebrew was still retained, although within narrow lim-| 
its, as appears from Daniel and the Maccabees. Still 
the progress of the Aramaic was not to be repressed ; 


and if the ancient language was occasionally imitated, 
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there was always a considerable admixture of the for- 
eign idiom. From the second century on, tlie Hebrew 
was known only to the learned, while the Aramaic be- 
came the vernacular of tlie country. Yet, after it 
ceased to be the language of the people, it did not 
become unknown to them, as it was read in the Bible in 
the synagogue, and also frequently made use of by tho 
learned among them to communicate information to 
those of their own taith. The earliest known character 
in the Hebrew writing bears a very strong resemblance 
to the Samaritan, both being evidently derived from the 
Pheenician. During the Babylonish captivity, they re 
ceived from the Chaldees the square character in con 
use, and in the time of Ezra the old Hebrew MS 
copied in Childee characters. The origin of tlie vowel- 
points is usually assigned to the 7th ceut.of our era, and 
arose from the efforts made by the learned Jews to pre- 
serve the pronunciation of their language, when it ceased 
to be a spoken tongue. The minute and complex system 
Which we now possess was gradually developed, from a 
few indispensable signs, to its present eluborateness, 
There are three kinds of Hebrew alphnbets now in use, 
—the square, or Assyrian, that commonly used in print; 
the rabbinical, or mediæval, that used chiefly in com- 
and notes; and the cursire, which is employ- 
ed in writing. There are no capital letters, and the 
writing is from right to left. The alphabet consists of 
twenty letters, or consonants, the vowels being express- 
ed by marks above or below the letters. Five letters 
have a separate final form, The accents and marks of 
punctnation are very numer The Hebrew is defi- 
cient in grammatical technicalities, especially in moods 
and tenses of the verb, and, consequentiy, also some- 
at in precision; but in eupho simplicity, brevity, 
variety of signification, and power of poetical expres- 
sion, it is hardly excelled by any tongue. The Hebrew 
literature is the oldest in existence, and has claimed a 
bigh degree of attention on account of its connection 
with our religion. With the Hebrews, as with every 
other people, poetry was cultivated before prose: and in 
the songs of Moses and Deborah we have the earliest 
specimens of poetry. The Jews were preéminently a 
musical people. Everything calenluted to excite the 
multitude was expressed in song; and young men and 
maidens emulated each other in beautiful odes at their 
festive gatherings. The art of poetry was taught in 
the schools, and their religious exercises, and worship 
was always conducted with singing and instrumental 
performances, Hebrew poetry is remarkable for its 
wealth of imagery, not only in the way of illustration, 
but also of metaphor, substituting the image for the 
object to be described, There is also u great desire for 
the symbolic, giving to abstract ideas a concrete form, 
and investing even inanimate oljects with thoughts, 
feelings, and speech. Hebrew poetry is sententious, each 
stanza or conplet being complete in itself: so that they 
would admit of increase or diminntion. or of a different 
arrangement, without destroying the unity of the whole. 
The poetry of the Hebrews formed so much the ground- 
work of their higher thinking, that it gave coloring to 
their historical writings, and affected their philosophical 
speculations. Hence arose. those anthropomorphisms 
which to us are frequently so offensive, but which nat- 
urally connect themselves with the religious views of 
the Hebrews. One peculiarity of their poetry is paral- 
lelism, or the regularly placing beside each other sym- 
metrically constructed propositions. The symmetry, 
however, is not so much external as ideal, being the 
same thought repeated several times in other words, or 
apprehended antithetically from opposite sides. All at- 
tempts to discover rhyme or metre in ancient Hebrew 
poetry have failed; but this may probally arise from 
our ignorance of the ancient pronunciation. Lyric poe- 
try prevailed under the poet- king David, who was 
equally successful in song and elegy. Strong religious 
feelings distinguish the spirit and subject of these poems. 
On the other hand. Solomon in his actions, as well as in 
the writings which bear bis name, inclines evidently to 
n philosophic and even worldly spirit, very remote from 
the Jewish character. After the division of the king- 
dom, religion aud literature alone preserved a residue 
of national vigor, and the prophets now became the in- 
structors and comforters of this morally aud politically 
degraded people. Before the unfortunate period of the 
Babylonish captivity, under the kings lived Jonah, Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Obadiah, Nahun 
kkuk. During the captivity flourished Jere 
el, Daniel, Zephaniah; and after the return, Ha 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi. That much must have 
been lost from the treasures of Hebrew literature, which 
was very rich, particularly in the age of Solomon 


-ident from passages in the Old Testament it 


many of the works of the prophets, particul 

known as the minor prophets, we evidently pe ) 
fragments, The period immediately after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity was of the highest im- 
portance to Hebrew literature. Learned men were 
appointed to make collec f tho ancient writings, 
and the sacred Scriptures were authenticated, and 
arranged into a canon. When Judea was a province, 
under the successors of the Macedonian hero, Greek 
refinement, science, and philosophy spread among 
the Jews, and a number of errors crept into their 
religion, and led to the formation of different secta 
among them; as the Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, &c. 
The Greek language became common in Judea, and the 
Septuagint was used in the synagogues. During this 
period, and uuder the Romans, their literature made 
great progress, from the influence of the great succes- 
sive schools, the most famous of which was that of the 
great Hillel, president of the Sanhedrim. The piilo- 
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sophical book of Ben Sirach, and the first book of the 
Maccabees, are the products of the earlier part of this 
period ; aud a number of the other apocryphal writings, 
whose date is unknown, may probally be referred to 
the same time. The simultaneons literary activity of | 
the Jews in Africa is evinced by their numerous contri- 
butions to Hellenistic poetry aud history (Jason, Alex-| 
ander, Polyhistur, Ezekiel, &c.), and especially to Pla- 
tonic philosophy, (Aristobulus, Philo, &c.) The Roman 
conquest, and the persecutions which naturally followed 
exerted a very pernicious influence upon literature. Af- 
ter the desolation of Jerusalem, various other places in 
Palestine became distinguished for their schools of re- 
ligious science, 2 under the lead of the presi- 
dents of the Sanhedrim, The work of collecting, eluci- 
dating, «ystematizing, and further developing the de- 
cisions of the oral law, was also carried on; and these 
were finally converted. iuto a written code, or compen- 
dium of teachings (Mishna), by the patriarch Jeburlah 
the Holy, aud his school, daring the mild reign of the 
Antonines To these were added the partly supplemen- 
tary, partly explanatory works, Tosefta, Mekhilta, Bafra, 
and Šifre. These works became the basis of religious 
study in the subsequent three centuries, in Palestine, as 
well as in Babylonia, where various flourishing schools 
existed. After new persecutions by the Christian em- 
perors, which destroyed the schools ag! and the patri- 
archate (429) of Palestine,—and by the Persian kings in 
the latter part of the 5th century, which destroyed tho 
schools of Babylonia, — the results of these studies were 
collected, though in chaotic disorder, in the two Gem- 
aras or Talmuls (q. v.), — the Palestinian and Baby- 
Jonian ; other extant products of the time were various 
ethical treatises; historical, legendary, and cosmogonal 
writings; stories, prayers, Ac. The Chaldee, often with 
an admixture of Hebrew, was now generally used in 
literary works, while the people the various lan- 
ages of the countries In which they lived. Under 
| reda rule, particularly under the later caliphs, 
who favored science, the Jews enjoyed comparatively 
mild treatment, and their schools revived, particularly | 
in Babylon. Numerous works, historical and ethical, | 
Were composed; the critical notes of the Masora, and 
the Targum of Jerusalem elaborated; Talinudicul com- | 
pendiums written: and medical, astronomical, and lin- 
guistic studies pursued. Scientific and literary pursuita 
also flourished among the Jews in Africa, who, with 
slight interruptions, enjoyed peace under the Saracenic 
prio. The Arabic was the language generally used 
y scholars In the fendal states of Europe, the Jews 
generally enjoyed but few privileges, and were fre- 
qu subjected to the most cruel persecutions. In 
n, however, under the Moorish princes, they enjoyed 
vii rights, and nearly to the same extent under the 
Christian kings; and here they made great progress in | 
Jiterature and science, The most distinguished man of 
this time was Mis Maimonides, renowned as a phi- 
losopher, as well asa writeron law. Since that time the | 
Jews have advanced with the surrounding nations, and | 
have produced a number of distinguished men in almost 
every department of literature and science, | 
He'brews, Epistle to the.) () One of the 
canonical books of the New Testament, the object of 
which was to prove to the Jews, from their own Scrip- 
tures, the divinity, humanity, atonement, aud interces- 
sion of Christ, particularly bis preéminence over Moses 
and the angels of God; to demonstrate the superiority 
of the gospel to the law, and the real object and design 
of the Mosale institation; to fortify the minds of the 
Hebrew converts against apostasy under persecution, 
and to engage them to a deportment becoming their 
Christian profession, In this view, the epistle furnishes 
a key to the Old Testament Scriptures, and is invaluable 
as a clear elucidation and an inspired, unanswerable 
demonstration of the doctrine of the great atoning Sacri- 
fice as net forth in the Old Testament institutions. The 
name of the writer of this epistle is nowhere mentioned. | 
Tha majority of critics, however, refer it to the po 
Paul. It is also believed to have been written in Greek, 
at Rome, in abont a. p. 63. 
Hebrician, (h-bri«h'an,) n. A Hobraist ; one learned 
in the Hebrew language, 
Hebrid'enn, Hebrid'inn, n. (Geog.) A native or 
inhabitant of the Hebrides, 
—a. Relating or pertaining to the Hebrides. 
Mebrides, (//ri-/és,) or Westers Istanns, Lat. 
Ebudes Insul] A cluster of rugged and mountainous) 
islands, on the W. const of Scotland, in the Atlantic, ex- 
tending about 150 m. in length, with an average width 
of 10 to 13 m. from the Butt of Lewis on the N , to the 
small isle of Sana, on the coast of Cantire, The various 
tracts or cInsters of rocks, thaa detached from the mai 
land, number in all over 300, of which 86 are inhabited. | 
Lat. 559 35 to 589 3V N., Lon. 5° to 8° W. Ares. 2,750 
sq.m. The principal of these islands are Lewis, Harris, | 
N. Uist, 8. Uist, Beubecula, Skye. Eig, Mnck, Coll, Mull, | 
Lismore, Staffa, Iona, Scalpa, and Colonsay. Manuf | 
Kelp, whisky, and cotton stufa. The ancient Gaelic is still 
spoken in these islands, and it is certain that they were 
ruled hy their own Pictish princes until the Sth cen- 
tury, from which time they were, during four en-uing 
centuries, the haunts of pirates who infested the neigh- 
boring mainland, By the gradual consolidation of the 
royal power, they were, though long lawless and turbu- | 
lent, gradually brought under control, and the abolition | 
of heritable jurisdictions, in 1745, finally overthrew the 
influence of the independent chieftains, Pop, 118,500, 
Hebrides, New. « croup of islands in the S. Pacific, 


discovered by Quiros, in 1506. Capt. Cook, who sur- 


veyed most of them in 1773, gave them their name. as 
being the most W. of the islands of the Pacific; They 
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extend N.W. and 8.E. over 375 m., from Lat. 13° to 20°) 
S., aud Lon. 160° to 170° E. Area, 4,200 sq. m. The) 
soil in the valleys is fertile, but the Islanda are mostly | 
monntainous, a some have active volcanoes. IVV. 
130,000, mostly Papua. 

Hebron, (Anc. Grog.) a town of Palestine, in the tribe 
of Judah, built, according to Beriptore, “seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt” (Num, xiii. 22), and called origi- 
nally Kirjath-arba (Judges I. 10), was a well-known 
town when Abraham “came and dwelt in the plain of 
Mamre, which is in Hebron," n, c. 1917 (Gen. xiii. 18). 
It was the scene of the death of Sarah, n. c. 1850 (Gen. 
xxiii. 2), and of her sepulchre in the cave of Machpe- 
lah, purchased by Abraham, of Ephron the Hittite, for 
400 shekels of silver (Gen. xxiii, 3-20). Hebron was 
taken by Joshua, who “destroyed it utterly, and all 
the souls that were therein,” n. c. 1450 (Josh. x. 30, 37), 


and bestowed its fields and neigliboring villages upon 
Caleb, “ because that be wholly followed the Lord God 
of Israel," m. c. 1444. (Josh. xiv. 13-15), but gave the 
town to the Levites for a city of refuge, n. 6. 1443 (Josh. | 
xxi. 13). David established his government here, n. c.| = 
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1047, and ruled here * seven years aud six months" (2) 
Sam. v. 6). Hebron, rebuilt after the Captivity, n. €. 520, 
was seized by the Edomites, from whom it was wrested 
by Judas Maccaboeus, n. €. 103-160, It was burned by 
an officer of Vespasian soon after the capture of Jern- 
salem, Sept. 8, 70, aud was taken early in the 12th cen- 
tury by the Crusaders, from whom it reverted to the 
Moslems in 1187. 

Hebron, in Connecticut, n post-vill. and twp. of Tol- 
land co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of Hartford. 

Hebron, in Georgia, u village of Washington co., abt. 
20 in. S.E. of Milledgeville. 

Hebron, in linos, a post-villuge and township of 
Mellenry co, abt, 6) m. N.W. of Chicago; pop. of 
township abt, 1,300. 

He’bron, in Indiana, a post-village of Porter co., abt. 
1i m. S. W. of Valparaiso. 

Hebron, in Jwa, a post-village of Adair co., abt. 45 
m. S. W. of Des Moines, 

Hebron, in Kentucky, a post-office of Boone co. 

Hebron, in Maine, à t. township of Oxford co., abt. 
40 m. N.W. of Portland; pop. abt. 1,100, 

Hebron. in Minnesota, n post-village of Nicollet co, 
on the Minnesota River, abt, 14 m. S. W. of St. Peter. 
Hebron, in New Hampshire, n post-township of Graf- 

ton co., abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Concord: abt. 57 

Hebron, in New York, n post-village Pa iuh nship of 
Washington co., abt. 54 m. N.N.E. of Albany; pop. of 
township about 2,399. 

Hebron, in Ohio, n post-village of Licking co., abt. 27 
m. E. of Columbus. 

Hebron, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Potter 
co, abt, 6 m. N. of Coudersport; pop. abt. 850. 

Hebron, in & Carolina, a P.O. of Spartanburg dist, 

Hebron, in Wisconsin, a township of Jefferson co.; 

p. ubt, 1,600. 
e'bron, in W. Virginia, n post-office of Plensants co. 

He'bronville, ir. Mussuchusetts, a P. O. of Bristol co. 

Heente. ( Myth.) A goddess not mentioned in Homer, 
but by later writers spoken of as a danghter of Perses 
and Asteria, Her name is the feminine form of Hecatos 
the Far-shooter), applied to Phoebus, Apollo, and Helios 
the Suny. In the Homeric Hymn, she aids Demeter 
(Ceres) in her search for Persephoné (Proserpine); in 
other versions of the myth she remained with the latter 
in the nether world. Statues were set up to her in 
market-places, and especially at cross-roads, In works 
of art she ia represented sometimes as a single being, 
sometimes as a three-headed monster, 

Heec'ntolite, n. r. hkata, the moon,] (Afin.) Moon- 
stone, a variety of OLIGOCLABSR, J v. 

Hecatomb, (% m.) v. (őr. het atombe, from heka- 
ton, à hundred, and bous, an 210 (Antiq.) A sumptuons 
or magnificent sacrifice, —originally consisting of the 
sacrifice of n hundred beasts of the same kind, at a 
hundred altars, by a hundred priests or sacrificers, 
Pythagoras is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb of a 
hundred oxen to the Muses, in joy and gratitude for his 
having discovered the 1 of the 47 th proposi-| 
tion of the first book of Euclid. Although a true heca- 
tomb consisted of a hundred oxen, yet, in the time of 
Homer, the word had lost its real etymological meaning ; 
it merely meant a great public sacrifice. Thus, in the 
Iliad, an allusion is made to a hecutomb of twelve oxen; 
to unot er of oxen und rams; and to another of fifty. 

—In modern language, any public sacrifice of a large 
number of victims. 

Hecatom on, n. [Gr. ekatomperdos.] (Arch.) A 
temple one hundred feet in length. (un.) 

Heeatoan'stylon, n». Gr. hekatm, hundred, and stylos, 

iar.) (Arch.) A temple with a hundred pillars. 
eck. u. [A8 Mica : Scot. hack ; Swed. hick, a manger, | 
A kind of lobby, divided from the fireplace of old houses. 
(Prov. Eng.) — In some parts of England, a latticed 
door; also, the latch of such door. — A rack or crib for 
cattle, &c., to feed at. -A contrivance of lattice-work for 
catching fish. — An English archaism for the bend or 
sinunus turn of n river. 

( Wearing.) An apparatus throngh which the threads 
of warps pass from the bobbins tothe warping-mill. and | 
by means of which they are separated into sets for the 
heddles, — Webster. 

Hal f-heck, the Tower half of a door. (Prov. Eng.) — 
Heck-board, the board laid ina cart’s bortom.— Heck- 

ame. the frame-work which holds the heck in warping. 

eck’er, Furpnicn, n, 1811, was one of the principal 
leaders in the Badish insurrection of '48, and member 
of the provisional govt., afterwards colonel in the U. S. A. 
during the late Civil War. 
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Hecker. in Illinois, n post-office of Monroe ca, 

Heckle, (hkl) n and r. a. See HACKLE. 

Heck s»herville, in /vnnsylrania, a village of Schnyl- 
kill co, about 6 m. W. of Pottsville. 


Heck'town, in Pennsylramu, n post-village of North- 


ainpton co, about 55 m, N. of Philadelphia. 


Hela. Ela.) a volcanic mountain in the & of Tee- 


land, about 20 m, from the const, is of a conical shape 
Fig. 1259), and stands isolated, Its suow-clad summit 
i 0,110 feet high. The principal crater, when visited by 
Bir George Mackenzie, was aboot 100 feet deep. and con- 
tained a large quantity of snow in the bottom. There 
are many small secondary craters near the summit, The 
sides of the mountain are broken by numerous deep 
ravines, forming channels for mountain-torrents which 
are produced by the melting of the snow. The princi- 
pal rocks are lava and basalt, covered with the loose 
stones, scorize, aud ashes ejected from the volcano. The 


Fig. 1259. — MOUNT NECLA, (ICELAND.) 


view from the snmmit is very desolate and wild. “Fan- 
tastic groups of hilla, craters. and lava, leading the eye 
to distant snow-covered jokuls; the mist rising from a 
waterfall; lakes embosomed amid bare, blexk moun- 
tains; an awful and profound slumber; lowering clouds; 
marks all around of the furious action of the moat de- 
structive of the elements, give to the region a character 
of desolation scarcely to be paralleled.” There are nearly 
fifty recorded eruptions of this volcano, the one of 1783 
33 the most terrible; the matter then thrown ont 
filled up mountain-glens 600 feet deep, as well as many 
lukes and river-conrses, In the eruption of 84-6. a 
stream of lava from the large crater was 50 feet deep 
and 1 mile wide; stones of enormous size were also 
ejected, and the ashes borne as far as the Orkney Isles, 

Hee'la(or Heckxity) Works, in N. York, a post-village 
of Oneida co., about 105 m. W. by N. cf Albany 

Hec'tare. n. [Fr., from Gr. hekafen, hundred, and Lat. 
area.) A French land-measure = 100 sq. inetres—11,900 
yards = 2,471 arres, 

Hee'tic, Hec'ticnl, a. [Gr. heltikor —heris habit 
of body, from echó, herd, to have.) Habitual; constitu- 
tional: pertaining to hectic; as, a hectic fever, — Affected 
with hectic disease or fever. 

No heetic student scares the gentle maid.” — 

—n. (.) A protracted or babitual fever, bnt generally 
applied to that intermittent fever which usually occurs 
in the latter stages of consumption. It is common] 
characterized by morning and evening purexysms, wit 
intermediate remissions; but the evening paroxysm is 
usually the most marked. Towards evening, as the 
paroxysm comes on, the listless, languid manner which 
prevailed during the day becomes changed, the eyes 
richten, the conversation becomes animated, and the 
cheeks assome a beautiful flush. This may continue 
for five or six hours, when the manner and appearance 
of the patient become entirely changed. the hectic flush 
posses away, and a chill spremis over the entire frame, 
followed by a profuse perspiration, which leaves the 
patient utterly prostrate. Day after day the sad story 
is repeated, the patient is gradually reduced in body and 
strength, and at length dies exhausted. — See Cox- 
SUMPTION, 

Hee'tically, adr. 
a hectic manner, 

Hec'togrnm, Hec'togramme, n. 

amme, from Gr. cat n. and grcmma, a gramme.) A 
rench measure of weight = 100 grains = 1,5434 Eng- 
lish grins. 

NH ectolitre, (hek-tol7'tr,) n. [Fr., from Gr. hekaton, and 
litra, a ponnd. See LrrRg.] A French measure of 
volume = 100 litres = 6,1028 English cubic inches. 

Hectome'ter, Hectom'eter. ». [From Gr. heka- 
atm, nnd meiron, measure.) Ree [lecromerne. 

Hectometre, (h2k-C-má"tr.) n. |Fr., from Gr. hebaton, 
and meiren, mensure, Ree MrTRE.] A French measure 
of length = 100 metres = 3,877 English inches. 

Hee'tor, the bravest of the Trojans, the son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and bushand to Andromache. During the 
Trojan war he fonzht gloriously against the most 
redoubtable of the Greek warriors, Ajax and Diomede, 
nnd killed a number of their best leaders; among others 
Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, who was roused inte 


Habitually; constitutionally ; in 
[Fr. hecto- 
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activity in order to avenge his death, and who, after ehas- 
ing H. three times around the walls of Troy, pierced him 
with his spear. His body was thrown to the dogs to be 
devoured, but hia father supplicating Achilles, it was 
given up to him, and was buried in Troy, where funeral 
sacrifices were offered to him as a hero. 

Hee'tor, n. [From Hector. the son of Priam, and leader 
of the Trojans.] A bully: aswash-buckler; a blusterer ; 
a noisy, turbulent fellow ; one who worries, browbeuts, 
or annoys. 

“ We ‘ll drink to this celestial hector." — Prior. 

. a. To threaten; to bully; to browbeat; to act toward 
with insolence: hence, to torment Ly irritating words; 
to tease; to worry; to annoy. 

Fortune 's a drudge, when Aector'd by the brain."— Dryden. 

—v.n. To play the bully; to be insolent; to bluster; to 
act in a browbeating manner. 

Don Carlos made her chief director 
That she might o'er the servants hector.” — Swift. 

Hector, in Indiana, n post-office of Jay co. 

Hector. in New York, n post-township of Schuyler co., 
on Seneca Lake, about 15 m. W. of Ithaca; pop. about 


10,000. 
Hece'tor, in Pennsylvania, a township of Potter co.; 
pp. about 900. 


ee'torium, n. Practice of a bully or hector. 
Hee'torly, a. Blustering; bullying; resembling a 


hector. 

Lp to-stér,) n. [Fr, from Gr. hekaton, 
and sterens, .I A French measure of solidity = 100 
cubical metres — 


741 English cubic feet. 
Hedal’go, in Minois, a post-office of Jasper co. 
Heddle, u.: pl. HLS. ( Weaving.) One of the sets 
of parallel double threads which are arranged in sets, 
and, with their mounting, compose the harness employed 
to guide the warp threads to the lathe or batten; heald, 
Hedille-eyz, is the eye or loop formed in each heddle to 
receive a warp thread.— Webster. 
Hed’enbergite, n. (Min) A variety of Pyroxene, 
r. containing lime and. protoxide of iron. 
edeo’ma, n. [Gr. hedus, sweet.) (Bot) A genus of 
lants, order Lamiaceæ. The species II. pulegioides, the 
ennyroynl, is a small, strong-scented herb, half a foot 
high, common in dry pastures in the N. and Middle 
States, and flowering all summer. Tt is much used as an 
emmenagogue, and also occasionally a8 a stimulant and 
carminative. 
Hed'era, n. pists ivy.] (Bot.) The Ivy, a genus of 
Europenn plants, 
order Araliacer H. 
ħeliz is the well- 
known climbing 
evergreen which 
grows over old trees 
and walls. The gar- 
deners of the last 
century frequently 
trained it into fanci- 
ful shapes, as of hu- 
man figures and 
birds, on skeletons of 
wire-work. Its black 
berries increase dur- 
ing the winter, and 
ripen in April, fur- 
nishing food for wild 
pigeons and song- 
irds in the spring. 
Sheep eat the leaves 
in severe weather. 
Medicinally, the ivy 
is reputed to be dia- 
phoretic, and its ber- 
ries are emetic and 
purgative. Thereare 
several varieties in our gardens. 
Hederacious, (%- dsl,, a. 
ing to, or producing ivy. 
Hed’eral, a. Pertaining to, or composed of ivy. 
Hederiferous, a. [Lat. hedera, ivy, and ferre, to 
bear.] Producing ivy. 
Hed'erose, a. Belonging to ivy; abounding in ivy. 
Hedge, (%.) n. A. S. liege.] The best class of fence that 
we have, with the exception of a stone or brick wall, and 
one of the most lasting safeguards against trespassers. 
A hedge is constructed of most kinds of trees and shrubs, 
but the best is, undoubtedly, one which is made of shrubs 
of a thorny nature, and of these, olly is the best plant 
for the purpose. The method of procedure by which 
hedges are formed is very simple, and consists, after the 
trees or shrubs have been planted, in cutting off their 
tops, and shortening their side-branches, by which means 
an undergrowth of smaller branches is obtained, and the 
hedge made thick and spreading; a compact mass of 
vegetation spreading in every direction, and nearly im- 
netrable. With holly hedges, however, more pains 
must be taken, as the ground has to be carefully pre- 
ed by manuring and trenching; the holly-shoots must 
also be judiciously planted after midsummer, when the 
soil is moist from recent rain-falls. and a convenient space 
must be left between the plants, in order to enable them 
to spread their roots, and derive ample nourishment from 
the soil. On account of ite slow growth, holly takes along: 
time to mature into a good hedge, and consequently it is 
not so often used for the purpose as it would otherwise be. 
Yew forms a close and durable hedge, when well aud | 
carefully clipped, and for gardens and nursery-grounds, 
where shade is required as well as protection, a yew) 
hedge is preferable to any other, Beech. lime, and horn- | 
beam are used when high hedges and strong fences are 


Fig. 1260. — THE COMMON IVY, 
(Hedera heliz.) 
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& complete hedge is soon obtained after planting; it has 
also got another merit, and thatis, that cattle do not eat 
its branches, In gardens, privet hedges are more common 
than those composed of other shrubs, and in fields and 
grounds, the Osage orange, and after it the hemlock, and 
arbor vite, are the hed:es which are by far the most 
generally adopted. In France and Holland, hedges are 


| 


Hedge'-school, 


Hedge'-sparrow, n. 
Hedge'-stnke, n. ^ 
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required: also elder, which is such a rapid grower, that! Hedg'er, n. One who makes or repairs hedges. 
Hedge'row, n. 


T A row or series of shrubs, trees, or 
bushes, planted to form an inclosure. 

lu Ireland, a school kept at the 
side of à hedge, or in the open air. 

(Jul.) See AccENTOR. 

A stake driven through a hedge 


as u support, 


often trained along stakes and rods, which have been Hedg’esville, in New York, a P. O. of Steuben co. 
placed for the purpose; these hedges have a very light) Hedges ville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Berke- 


nud pleasing effect, from their neatness and regularity. 


thicket of shrubs, thorns, or small trees; to separate by 


a hedge; as, to hedge a garden. — To obstruct with a| Hedg’ing-bill, u. 


ley co. 


v.a. To iuclose with a hedge; to fence with a| Hedge’-writer, n. A low, mean author; a poetaster; 


a grub-street writer. 
Same as FEDGE-BILL, g. v. 


hedge, or to hedge in any manner; to interpose, as with) Hedg’man’s River, in Virginia, joins Thomson’s 


a barrier. — To fortify; to guard; to protect; to encircle 
for defence; to hein in. 
There 's such divinity doth hedge a king.“ —Shaks. 


—To inclose for preventing escape; — often before in. 


“That is a law to hedge in the cuckoo." — Locke. 

To hedge a bet. (Sports.) To bet for and against; that 
is, after making a bet on one side, to make a counter 
bet on the other side, thus guarding against much loss, 
let the result be what it may. 


v. n. To hide one's self, as in a hedge; to skulk; to 


slink out of sight. 

( Sports.) To bet on both sides; as, I have hedged on 
the race. 
'"-bill, Hedg'ing-bill, . A bill-hook; a 


cutting-hook used in topping and dressing hedges. 


Hedge'-born, a. Ot low birth, as if born under a 


hedge; obscure; outlandish ; as, “a Aedge-born swain.” 
Shuhs. 
te, ». Materials for the repairs of hedges 


ullowed to a tenant. 


Hedge'creeper, n. One who skulks under hedges 


for evil purposes. 


Hedge'hog, n. (Zoól.) The common name of the genus 


of insectivorous quadrupeds Erinaceus, all the species 
of which belong to Europe and Asia. The common ., 
though having a formidable appearance, is one of tlie 
most harmless creatures in existence. 1t may be thus 
described: — The back covered with sharp, strong spines, 
about an inch long, with the power of rolling itself up 
in a ball by means of appropriate muscles; muzzle 
pointed; tail short; and each foot five-toed, and armed 
with robust claws; the head is very conical; the ears 
short, broad, and rounded; the eyes prominent; the 
body oblong, and conical above; and the legs short, al- 
most naked, and of a dusky color. It is about 10 inches 
in length, and its color is generally à gray-brown. Its 
close covering of sharp spines, which are firmly fixed 
in its tough skin, and sufficiently elastic to bear great 
violence without breaking, protects it from falls or 
blows, and as effectually secures it from the attacks of 
an enemy; for when molested, it instantly rolls itself 
into a kind of ball, aud presents nothing but its prickles 
to the foe; and the more tlie animal is irritated and 
alarmed, the more firmly does it contract itself, and 
the more stiff and strong does its bristly panoply be- 
come. Thus rolled up, it patiently waits till the danger 
is past. The cat, the weasel, the ferret, and the marten 
soon decline the combat; and though a well-trained 
wire-haired terrier, or a fox, may now and then be found 
to open a H., it generally ains impenetrable and se- 
cure. From this state of security, in fact, it is not easily 
forced, scarcely anythiug but cold water obliging it to 


Fig. 1261. — THE HEDGEHOG. 


unfold itself—The usual food of the 77. is beetles, worms, 
slugs, and snails; it is also said to devour fruit, the roots 
of plants, and certain other vegetable substances, while 
it shows itself not so restricted as has been thought in 
its choice of animal food — eggs, frogs, toads, mice, and 
even snakes occasionally, serving for its repast. The 
H. is strictly nocturnal, remaining coiled up in its re- 
treat during the day, and wandering about nearly all 
the night in search of food. It generally resides in small 
thickets, in hedges, or in ditches covered with bushes, 
making a hole about 6 or 8 inches deep, which it lines 
with moss, grass, or leaves. The hibernation of the 77. 
is undoubted; although it lays up no store for the win- 
ter, it retires to its hole, and in its warm, soft nest of 
moss and leaves it lies secure from the rigors of the 
frost and the violence of the tempest, passing the dreary 
season in a profoundly torpid state. The female pro- 
duces from 2 to 4 yonng ones early in the summer, which 
at their birth are blind, and covered with soft white 
spines, which in 2 or 3 days become hard und elastic, 
The flesh of these animals. thongh generally rejected as 
human food, is said to possess a very delicate flavor, 
(Hal.) See MEpICAGO. 


—A kind of dredging-apparatus. 


Hedge-hys'sop. n. ( Bot.) See GRATIOLA. 
Hedge less. a. Without a hedge or hedges. 
Hedge’-marriage, n. A clandestine marriage. 
Hedge’-note, n. A term of contempt for mean writing. 
Hedge'’-pig, u. A young hedgehog. 

** Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined.” — Shaks. 


Hedge’-priest, n. A low, illiterate priest. 
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Hed'onism, n. 


Hedys'nru 


Heed, v. a. 


—r.n. To mind; to conside 


Hecd'ful, a. 


River in Culpepper co. to form the N. Fork of the Rap- 
pahannock River. 


Hedjaz, (%,) or Eu He’saz, one of the five grand 


divisions of the peninsula of Arabia, Lonnded N. t the 
desert of Syria, E. by the Nedjd, S. by Yemen, W. vy the 
Red Sea, and on the N.W. by Egypt. Area, 95,000 sq. m. 
H. is mountainous, and has on the N. the celebrated 
mountains Horeb and Sinai. No rivers, but some springs 
and wells, which dry up during the summer. Prod. Balm, 
myrrh, and frankincense, and the finest Arabian horses 
are raised in 77. It is especially famous as containing 
Mecca and Medina, the two great objects of Mohumme- 
dan pilgrimage. 


Hedon'ie,a. [Gr. ^edonikos.] Belonging to pleasure. 


Hedonic Sect... (Philos.) Same as CYRENALI 8, 9. v. 
(Philos.) The doctrines enunciated 


by the CYKENAICS, Q. v. 


Hedonist, n. One of the Hedonic sect. 
Hedyo'tis, n. [Gr. hedus, sweet, u as, the ear; said 


to cure deafness.) (Bot.) The Ear-worts, a genus of 
plants, order Aubiacem. They ure herbs, many species 
of which are American, and among them H cerulea, 
the Innocence, or Dwarf Pink, an elegant little plant, 
found in moist grounds, fields, and roud-sides. Its blos- 
Boms appear early, and are usually found in patches of 
considerable extent, covering the surface of the ground 
with a cerulean hue. The canline leaves are small, 
opposite, lance-ovate. Stems very slender, furked, 3 
high, each branch bearing a flower. Corolla pale blue, 
yellowish at the centre. 


Hed’yphane, n. (u.) A variety of MrMrTITF, q. v. 


It is mainly composed of arseniate of lead, with some 
phosphate and arseniate of lime. 
n. [Gr. hedus, sweet, and aroma, smell ; 
some of the species being fragrant.) (Bot.) A genus 
of herbaceous plants. order Fubaceæ. 
[A.S Aedan; D. hoeden; Dan. hytle; Ger. 
hüten, to look after, to guard; Icel. halld, guardianship ; 
probably allied to Gr. A , to be concerned for; 
Sansk. chad, to cover.] To guard; to watch; to look to 
or after; to mind; to regard with cure; to take notice 
of; to nttend to; to observe. 

“With pleasure Argus tbe musician heeds." — Dryden. 


—n. Care: attention; caution; notice; circumspection ; 


observation; regard. 
“ Thou must take heed, my Portius." — Addison, 


—Fenrful attention; close watch for danger; cautious 


scrutiny. — Serious regard; respectful notice or obser- 
vation. 

No heed is given to what he says." — L' Estrange. 
o pay attention to. 
attentive; observing; 


Giving heed; 


watchful; wary; cautious; circumspect; as, herdful of 
advice, hee ful care. 
Heed fully, adv. 
watchfully. 
. n. 
tion; 


Attentively ; carefully; cautiously ; 


Quality of being heedful; atten- 

caution; watchfulness; circumspection; vigi- 

wariness, 

Heed'less, a. Inattentive: careless; remiss; negli- 
gent; thoughtless; regardless; unobserving. 

Heed'lessly, 4%. In n heedless manner; carelessly; 
negl gently; inatteutively. 

Heed'lessness. n. Quality of being heedless; inat- 
tention; carelessness; thoughtlessness ; negligence, 
Heel, n. [A.8. hel; Du. heel ; probably allied to Gr. 
hélos, n nail, a knot, n protuberance.] The part of the 
foot which protuberates behind ; the hinder part of the 
foot. and, sometimes, the whole foot: — in man and 
uadrupeds. — The hinder part of a shoe, stocking, sock, 
c.— Something shaped like the human heel: protu- 
berance: a swelling; a knob; a projection. — The clos- 
ing or latter part of anything, as of a legislative session. 
— A spur, in application to its being adjusted to the heel 

of a boot; as, to ply a horse with the /eel. 

( Naut.) The after extremity of a ship's keel. — The 
foot of a mnst, boom, bowsprit, &c. 

(Arch.) A cyma reversa, so called by workmen. 
(Gwilt.) — That part of a rafter which rests on the wall- 

lute, 
P Tn heel over, (Naut.) To incline to one side; as, the 
ship herled over to port. — Neck. and heels, the entire 
length of the body; as, he fell neck and herls,— To go 
heels over head, to turn over after the manner of a 
somerset; hence, to go about anything rashly or un- 
ndvisedly.— To hare the heels of, to be the swifter of in 
running. — To beat the heels of, to follow hard upon; to 
pursue closely. 
* Want! ugly want is at my heels, and chases mein view." Otway. 


To lau by the heels, to fetter; to shackle ; to imprison. 
— To be out at the heels, to wear ragged stockings on 
one's feet; hence, to be poverty-stricken, or in bad con- 
dition. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels." — Shake. 
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To cool the heels, to wait; to dance attendance, — 7 
show the heels, or a pair heels, to flue; to escape or 
run from. — 7o take to the heels, to run away; to make 
one's escape; to betake to flight. 

Heel, v.a. To add a heel or heels to; to furnish with 
heels; na, to heel a pair of boots. — To perform by exer- 
cise of the heels. 

* Leannot sing, nor heel the high lavolt." — Shaks. 


(Sports.) To arm with a gaff for fighting; as, to heel 
a cock. 


—r.n. ( Naut.) To lean over, as a ship. 

Heeler, n. (Sports.) A cock that strikes well with his 
heela. 

Heel'-piece, n. A patch of leather on the heel of a 
boot or shee, — Armor for the heels, — The end ; as, the 
heel-piece of a book. 

Heel-post, n. (Naut.) In a steam-ship, the post 
which enpports a screw-propeller, 

Heel-tap. n. A small piece of leather fixed to the 
heel of a boot or shoe. — A small residuum of liquor 
left at the bottom of a glass after CAE 

heel of a boot or 


—v. a. To add a piece of leather to the 
shoe, 

Hieel'-tool, n. A tool used by turners for roughing 
ont a piece of iron, or turning it to somewhat near the 
intended size; it has a very ucute cutting edge und an 
angular base or heel. 

Heer, u. The length of two cuts of threads, linen or 
woollen. 

Heerlen, (hare'len,) a town of the Netherlands, 14 m. 
N. of Marstricht. Manuf. Needles, linen, and beer; a 
trade of considerable extent in cattle is also carried on. 

. 4,780. 

Heft, n. |Icel. hofgi, weight.] Weight; ponderosity of 
substance. (Used as Provincial English, und collo- 
quially in the U. States.) — The bulk of anything. (An 

13 colloquialism.) 

—r.a. To heave or raise up; to elevate, — To prove the 
weizht or bulk of by lifting. (Used provincially in Eng- 
land, and colloquially in the U. States.) 

Heft’'ed, a. Lifted; raised; — bence, by implication, 
agitated ; pertarbed. (Used in composition.) 

Hezgnrty's Cross Roads, in /tunsyleania, a post- 
office of Clearfield co. 

He'gel, Groug WitLgztw. Frienricn, a German thinker, 
and the founder of a new school of philosophy, B. at 
Stuttgart, 1770. Ho was professor successively at Jena, | 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, He was at first the disciple of 
Schelling, with whom he was associated in the conduct 
of a philosophical journal in 1802-3. But his opinions 
gradually took a different turn, He rejected Schelling's 
intellectual intuition as an unwarrantable assumption, 
although he continned to maintain its leading idea, — 
the unity of the subjective or ideal, and the objective or 
real; and in this idea endeavored to establish that abso- 
Inte cognition and absolute truth, which alone, accord- 
ing to this school, can satisfy the demands of the 
philosophical spirit. H. seems not to have perfected his 
system; and as he had no pum of exposition, or of 
lucid expression of his thoughts, it is deme) to give 
a clear view of his philosophy. Indeed, it would appear 
that he himself had the same notion; for he is sid to 
have remarked, that, “of all his numerous disciples, 
only one had ever anderstood him, and even he h un 
derstood him falsely.” Be this as it may, his system i+ 
at present the centre of nearly all philosophical interest 
in Germany, chiefly from the widely discrepant de- 
ductions, political and religious, which his friends and 
enemies draw from it; some miintaining it to be favora- 
ble to the present order of things in Church and State, 
others founding upon it conclusions nt variance with all 
ordinary notions of religion or morality. His most im- 
portant works are his Phenonenslogy nf the Mind; 
Logic; und Eaegclopedia of Philosophical Sciences. D. 
of cholera, at Berlin, 1831. 

Hege'lian, a. Relating, or belonging to the philoso- 
phy of Hegel. 

—n. An adherent of Hozel's philosophical system. 

Hege'lianism, He'gelism, . The philosophical 
doctrines propounded by Hegel. 

He'gins, in rontuleanis, a post-township of Schuyl- 
kill co,: pop. abt. 1.102. 

Megi'ra, Heji’ra, n. Ar. hiljrah, departure.) 
(Chron) The mra from which Mohammedan nations 
compate all chronological events subsequent to the fight 
of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, on the night 
of the 15th of July, 622. The firat day of the first year 
of the H is, therefore, the lth of July in that year. 
As there are only 354 days in the Mohammedan yenr, it 
follows that Sof their years are very nearly equivalent 
to 32 years according to our system of reckoning. We 
must, therefore, in bringing any date reckoned from the 
H. to its corresponding date according to the Christian 
gera, subtract 3 years from every 100 vears contained in 
it, or, to speak more accurately, one year for every 39 
years, and then add to the result the number of the 
year of our Lord in which the AM. took place, less one; 
and in converting a date of the Christian sera into its 
corresponding date reckoning from the M. we must re- 
verse the process, subtracting the number of the year 
in which the Hf. took place, lesa one from it, and ilding 
to the result one year for every 32 years contained in it, 
Thos, if we require the year of our Lord in which the! 
year of the A 1230 commences, we must subtract 38 
from it, or 1 for every entire t years, and add 621 to the 
result, 1242, which gives 1465. If, on the other hand, 
we require the year of the Z7 that commences in 1*63,| 

we must subtract 621 from this amount, and to the re- 
sult, 1212, add one year for every eutire 32 years con- 
tained in it, which gives 1280. 

Heidelberg, (/i'del-bery,) a celebrated city of S. Ger- 
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many, in the grand-dnchy of Baden, at the foot of the 
Kaiserstuhl, on the Neckar, abt. 12 m. above its confla- 
ence with the Rhine at Mannheim, 30 N. of Carlerube, 
nnd 48 m. S. of Franklort-on-the-Mai The city is 
turesquely situated in the valley of the Neckar, and is 
an ancient, bat gloomy and ill-built place, The Schloss, 
or palace of the electors palatine, is, perhaps, excepting 
the Alhambra, the most picturesque ruin in Europe, 
exhibiting as it does many varieties of medimval archi- 
tecture. In one of the cellars of this palace is the 
famous fun of Heidelberg, DNE in 1751, and 
empty since 1769,) which is suid to be capable of holding 
253,200 bottles. The terrace and gardens command fine 
views, extending as far S. us the dusky outline of the 
Vosges. The university of Æ. is, excepting that of 
Prague, the oldest in Germany, having been founded by 
Rupert IL, elector-palatine of the Rhine, in 1386. 7f. 
has no trade of any importance. The date of the foun- 
dation of this city is not known. The between 
1382 and the opening of the Thirty Years’ War, appears 
to have been the sera of its greatest 
then displayed all the splendor arising from a flourishing, 
trade, and the residence of the court of the electors- | 
latine. H. was taken and plundered by the Bavarians 
n 1622; sacked by Turenne in 1674, and ravaged by the 
French in 1689 and in 1605, The electors removed their 
residence to Mannheim in 1719, Pop. (1876), 72,334. 

Mei‘delberg, in Z*nnsylvania, a township of Berks 
co.; pop, abt. 2,700. 

A township of Lebanon co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

—A township of Lehigh co.: pop. abt. 1,700, 

—A township of York co.; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Heid'lersburg, in /*nnsy/rania, u post-village of 
Adama co., abt. 26 m. 8,8 W. of Harrisburg. 

Heifer, (/e, n. A. S. heafre, heafore; probably 
akin to Heb. para, a heifer, fem. of par, a young bul- 
lock.) A young cow. 

“No thirsty heifers seek the gliding flood. "— Pepe. 

Heigh-ho, (%%. interj. An exclamation indicating 
some degree of langnor or uneasiness. 

*' Heigh-ho ! an't be not four by the day, 1 n he hanged."— Shake. 

Height, (hit) n. [A. S. heahtho, heatho — ,h, high. 
Boe Hion.) Elevation above the ground; any indefinite 
distance above the earth; emiuence.— The altitude of 
an object; the distance which anything rises above its 
foot, basis, or foundation; as, the Acig/t of a spire, the 
height of a mountain. * I know she is about my height." 
(%%. — An eminence; a summit; an elevated part 
of anything; a hill or mountain; any elevated und ; 
as, the Azights of Abraham, Alpine heights. — Elevation 
of rank or dignity; elevation in power, learning, fame, 
reputation, &c.; preéminence; advanced station of social 
rank: prominence; distinction: as, the height of fume. 
— Furthest exertion ; utmost degree of extent or force; 
full completion; ns, the height of n crisis, the height of 
happiness, misery, folly, good-breeding, &c., the Aeight 
of a gale, height ofa fever. 

^ Despalr is the Acight of madness."— Sherlock. 

—Advance; degree; progress toward elevation or perfec- 
tion; grade. 

“ Social duties are carried to Acights... - 

ples of our Nut eae T Ne 
Geom.) See ALTITUDR. 

Heighten. „a. To raise higher; to elevate; to make 
high; ns, to heighten n house by the addition of n story. 
— To advance in progress toward a better state; to 
ameliorate; to improve; to increase in excellence; 
to heighten * poeson description. — To aggravate; to 
atigment in violence, as distress; to intensify; to ad- 
vance towards a worse state, 
^ Foreign states used their endenvors to Acighten our confusions,” 

Addison, 

—To make prominent by means of contrast: to set off to 
advantage by touches of light or brilliant colors; to 
make brighter; as, to brighten a tint. 

O fair undress! it Aeightens ease with grace. "— Thomson, 
Height'ener. u. One who, or that which, heightens, 
Heil, v.a. (A. 5 To cover; to tile. (o.) 
Heilbronn, (/il/bren,) a town of South Germany, in 

Wiirtemberg, near the Neckar, 25 m. N. of Stuttgart. 
In the outskirts of the town is a square tower, in which 
Gotz von Berlichingen (the hero of one of Góthe's dru- 
mas) was confined in 1525. Manuf. Woollen cloths, 
hata, brandy, paper, white-lead, tobacco, Ac. Jp. 13,750, 

Hei'ligenstadt, a town of russia, in Saxony, on the 
Leine, at its confluence with the Gaislade, 47 m. N.W. 
of Erfurt. Pop. 6,628. 

K. u. See lerwa. 


e. Heixnicn, a celebrated German poet and lité- | Heir, iir) n. 


rateur, was u. of Jewish parents, in Düsseldorf, in 1800. 
Intended for a mercantile career, he was sent to Ham- 
bury for the necessary training, but after several years” 
trial he preferred to study law, and went to the new 
university of Bonn, where he became a pupil and friend 
of August W. Schlegel. He afterwards studied at Berlin 
and Göttingen; became acquainted with the philosophy 
of Spinoza and Hegel; associated at Berlin with Varn- 
hagen von Ense and his gifted wife, with Chamisso, 
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lowing year he became totally blind, and subject to the 
severest bodily pains, From that time he was confined 
to his room, but endured all with singular fortitude, and 
continued bis literary labors to the last. His best works 


prosperis lor it z— 
Tr 


are the Buch der Lieder, published in 1827; Neue 

1844; Romunzero, 1851; and the KRrirelitdrr, his first 
successful book, which appeared in 4 vols, between 1525 
nnd 1831. Among his other writings are, Aahlderf über 
den Adel; Der Salm; the bitter personal satire Ceber 
Harne: Deutschland, ein Winter-Miirchen ; and Atta Troll, 
H. will probably be longest remembered for bis songs, 
many of which are of exquisite beauty, and are even 
thought by eome to rival in their delicacy and finish the 
earlier songs of Gathe. J. b. at Paris, 1856. An Eog- 
lish translation of his songs, by Wallis, ap ed the 
same year. His literary remains, edited by Adolph 
Strodmann, were published in one vol., 1870, 

Heinous, (ha'nus,) a. |Fr. haineurz ine, hatred, 
malice, from hair, to hate, from ols, Lat. odire, pr. infin. 
of Lat, edi, odisse, to hate.) Hateful; odious ; — hence, 
characterized by great wickedness; flagrant ; enormous; 
aggravated; monstrous; abominable; flagitious; atro- 

aus; ns, A heinous ein, heinous sacrilege. 

Heinously. odv. In a heinous manner; hatefully; 
monstrously ; flagrantly. 

Hei'nousnexs, n. State or quality of being heinous; 
hatefniness; odiousness; enormity; as, the Acinowness 
of a crime. 

Hein'tzelman, Suu P., an American l, B. 
in Pennsylvania, 1807, was ndmitted ns a cadet at West 
Point in 1522, After passing through the subordinate 
grades until he became captain, he served during the 
Mexican war, ohtaſued the rank of major in 1847, aud 
served in California. In 1561 he was brevetted lient- 
colonel for meritorions services against the Indians, and 
was ordered to Washington, to take the position of in- 
spector-general of the fones. In May, 1561, H. was com- 
missioned colonel of the 17th regnlar infantry, and com- 
manded a division of Gen. McDowell's army at Bull 
Kun, July 21st, where he was wounded, Afterwards 
promoted brig-general of volunteers, 77, during the 
organization of the army in the winter of 1561-2, held 
command of a division. On the moving of the army of 
the Potomac in March, 15 2, the third army corps was 
placed under Gen. H.'s command. In the same year he 
was promoted to the rank of maj-general of volunteers 
for his gallantry at the battle of Seven Pines, and com- 
manded his corps doring the battles of the wd 
of Gen, Pope's unsuccessful campaign in Virginia. ^. 
corps formed the right wing of l'ope's army at the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run. Aug. 30, 1862, ey | the Mary- 
land campaign he held command of the defences at 
Washington, and was afterwards appointee to the com- 
mand of the “Department of Washington,” and of the 
224 army corps, which he held during the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, in May and July, 
1863, Gen. H left the arms in Feb., 1569, and received 
retired rank as Maj.-General U. S. A. D. May let, 15857, 

0. Fr. heir, here ; Lat. heres.) Law.) 
He who is born or begotten in lawful wedlock, and upon 
whom the law casts the estate in lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments immediately upon the dewth of his ances- 
tor. — Heir-apparent, he who (by Jaw or custom) must 
succeed, by descent, to the hereditaments, if he survive 
the present holder, — Heir-presumptire, he who stands 
nearest in enccession in the present circumstances, Lut 
whose rights may be defeated by the contingency of 
some nearer heir being born. 


Grabbe, and other leading literary characters of the day :| —One who inberits or takes from an ancestor; or who re- 


graduated LL.D, and in 1825 renonnced Judaism and 
professed Christianity. The change, however. was merely 


formal, as he had apparently no religious faith, and ridi- —r. a. 


d all forme alike. He led an nnsettled life for some 


ceives anything from another, in the manner of an heir; 
na, the herr of n glorious race, the heirs of shame. 

To inherit; to take possession of an estate or in- 
heritance after the death of the ancestor (R.) 


years, irritated and depressed by the failure of his first Heir-apparency, u. State or position of being an 
L 


terary ventures, After the French revolution of July, | 


heir-apparent, 


18:10, he settled at Paris, frequently, however, travelling Heir'dom, n. State of an heir; succession by Inheri- 


in various parts of Europe. Abont 1855 he married a 


tance, 


French Indy, whose faithful ministrations alleviated the, Heiress, n. A female heir, or a female who inherits 


bitter sufferings of his last years. By an attack of pa- 


nn estate, 


ralysis in 1547 he lost the sight of one eye, and the fol-; Meir'less, a. Without, or wanting an heir. 
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Heirloom, n. [Heir, and A.S. loma, geloma, a loom, 
household stuff, furniture, utensils, &c, See Loom.) ( Law.) 
A term applied to such goods and personal chattels as, 
contrary to the nature of chattels, go by the special 
custom of a particular place to the heir, together with 
the inheritance, and not to the executors or adminis- 
trators. 

Heir'ship. n. The state, character, or privileges of 
an heir; right to succeed to an inheritance. 

Heis’ter, Lorenz, a German surgeon, n. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1683. He became physician-general to the 
Dutch military hospital ; and in 1710 was professor of 
anatomy and surgery at Altorf. From thence 
moved to Ilelmstadt, where he died, 1758. H. was the 
founder of the new German system of surgery, in which 
through him great improvements were made. His chief 
work is the Chirurgie (Nuremb., 1718), which was the 
Standard work for many years, and was translated into 
all the languages of Europe. 

NHieis'tersburg. iv Pennsylvania, a P. 0. of Fayette co. 

Heji’ra.n. See HEGIRA. 

He ‘amys, n. [Gr. hellos, a fawn, and mys, mouse.) 
(Zo»9L) The Jumping-hare, an animal which constitutes 
a genus of mam- 
malia of the ord. 

Rodentia, allied 

to the Jerboas. 

The head is large, 

the tail long. the 

fore-legs are very 

short in compar- 

ison with tho 

hinder. They 

have four mo- 

lars, each com- 

posed of two la- 

mine; their 

lower incisors 

are truncated; 2 

the forefeet Fig. 1263.— AFRICAN JUMPING-HARE, 
have five toes, (Helamys caffer.) 

furnished with 

long pointed nails; the hind-feet have four toes, which 
are separated as far as the bones of the metatarsus, and 
furnished with large claws, almost resembling hoofs. 
The species Helamys caffer is pale fulvous, with a long 
tufted tail, black at the tip. It is as large as a rabbit, 
and, like it, inhabits deep burrows. Figure 1263 ex- 
hibits one about to spring, while another is at the mouth 
of its burrow. 

Held, imp. and pp. of Hold, q. v. 

Helder, (The,) a maritime town of Holland, on a spit 
of land opposite the Texel, 40 m. N. by W. of Amster- 
dam: Lat. 52° 57' 42" N., Lon. 4° 44' 55" E. Being im- 
portant from its position, commanding the Mars-Diep, 
or chaunel to the Zuyder-Zee, and having almost the 
only deep-water harbor on the Dutch coast, it is strongly 
fortified. It has some manufactures, and connects with 
Amsterdam by the Helder canal, the finest in Holland. 
The famous Van Tromp was killed in a sea-fight off The 
n m 1653, and the British captured it in 1799. Pop. 

123. 

Hiel'derbergs, in New York, a ridge of the Catskill 
Mountains, in Schoharie and Albany cos. 

Helen. (Myt^.) The daughter of Jupiter and Leda, of 
Jupiter and Nemesis, or of the king Tyndareus and Leda 
his wife, according to the various statements of the 
poets, was the most beautiful woman of her time, and 
married to Menelaus, king of Sparta. Her guilty elope- 
ment with Paris, one of the sons of Priam, king of Troy, 
who had been sent to Lacedremon as ambassador, led to 
the roja war, aud the destruction, after a 10 years’ 
siege, of Troy. Upon the death of Paris, she married 
his brother Deiphobus, and when the city was at last 
sacked, returned to Sparta with her husband Menelaus. 
Being banished from Sparta on the death of Menelaus, 
she retired to the island of Rhodes, where, having ex- 
cited the envy of Polyxo, the queen of the isle, she was 
tied to a tree and strangled. 

Hel’en, in Minnesota, a township of McLeod co.; pop. 
ubout 300. 

Xiel'en, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clarion co.; 

p. about 650. 
ele'nn, n. ( Meteor.) See Castor AND POLLUX. 

Helena, (St.,) the mother of Constantine the Great, 
was of obscure birth in Bithynia. Constantius Chlorus 
fell in love with her, and married her, while in that 
country; but when he became associated with Diocle- 
tian in the empire, he divorced Helena, and married 
Theodora, daughter of the Emperor Maximianus. Con- 
stantine, at his accession, paid due honors to his mother, 
and conferred on her the title of Augusta. At the age 
of 80 she went to Palestine, where, it is said, she assisted 
in the discovery of the Holy Cross; soon after which 
she died. 

Hele'’na, (St.,) a precipitous and lone island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Great Britain, and lying 
800 m. from the island of Ascension, 1,200 m. from the 
coast of Benguela, South Africa, and 2,000 m. from the 
coast of S. America, in 15° 55' S, latitude, and 5° 43/ W. 
longitude. Saint Helena occupies an area of 47 sq. m., 
and is almost everywhere surrounded by rugged, per- 
pendicular rocks, rising from 60 to 1,200 feet, here and 
there broken through by chasms extending to the sea- 
shore. The most important of these rifts is St. James’ 
Valley, on the north-west, terminating in James Town, 
the only port or harbor in the island, and the resi- 
dence of all the authorities. The town is so strong- 
ly defended, both by nature and art, that it may defy 
invasion. The interior is fertile, and covered with gar- 
dens, orchards, and plantations, and the climate so 


he re-| 
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remarkably healthy, that invalids from India retire to 
it for the benefit of their health. Diana's Peak, the 
highest point in the island, is 2,093 feet above the sea. 
The total population, including Europeans, the gurrison, 


Fig. 1264. — JAMESTOWN, (8T. HELENA.) 


Chinese, and negroes, is about 5,000. St. Helena derives 
its only importance from its being on the direct route 
from the E. Indies to Europe; 
celebrity is due to its having been the place of confine- 
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ceases to adore the sun while the earth is illuminated 
by his light; for when he sinks in the west, the flowers 
of Helianthus are turned towards him, and when he 
rises in the east, they are ready to be cherished by his 
first beams. Some writers on botany deny that the 
flowers turn with the sun; but their observations do not 
agree with popular experience. Ibere are varieties of 
annuus with double flowers, the tubular florets being 
all changed into ligulate ones, like those of the ray. 
The pith of the stem contains nitrate of potash, and is 
sometimes used in the preparation of moxas. The fruits 
have lately been employed as an ingredient in a kind of 
soap called sunflower-soap. The species H. tuberosus 
produce the tubers known as Jerusalem artichokes, 
which are much eaten, like potatoes, The word Jeru- 
salem is merely a corruption of the Italian girasole. 

Helical, a. | From Gr. Meir. See IIELIx.] Pertaining 
or relating to a helix; spiral; winding; coiled in a 
spiral form. 

Heliehry'sum, n. [Gr. helios, sun, and chrysos. gold.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Asteracez, and the type 
of that group of flowers which are called Everlastings 
or Immortelles, These “everlasting flowers“ are in 
fact the flower-heads of the species of Hrlichrysum and 
of plants allied to it, which at one time or other have 
been separated. The ornamental part consists of the 
involucral scales, which in addition to their dry scarious 
durable character have acquired colors of more or less 
brilliancy. The common T. bracteatum of gardens has 
given rise to various Everlastings of distinct and showy 
colors. 


but its imperishable Meliciform, (Aclisi-form,) a. [Lat. heliz, and forma, 


form.] Helical; having the form of a helix. 


ment in which Napoleon L, under the guard of England, EKelie'idae, u. pi. [Gr. heliz, a spiral] (Zoöl.) The 


agonized from 1815 to 1821. Longwood, where he died, 
is at the E. part of the island, and situate 2,000 feet 
above sea. His remains lay here, also, till 1849, when, 
by permission of the English government, they were 
conveyed to France, 

Helena. in Arkansas, a town, cap. of Phillips co., on 
the Mississippi River, 80 m. below Memphis, and 700 m. 
above New Orleans. Pop. about 3,500. A battle took 
place here, July 4, 1863, between a force of 8,000 Con- 
federates, under Gen. Holmes, and one of Nationals, com- 
manded by Gen. Prentiss, in which, after some hours of 
desperate contest, the former retreated with a total loss 
of 1,036 men. Union loss about 250. 

Hele'na, in Jowa, a post-office of Tama co. 

Hele'na, in Kentucky, a post- village of Mason co., about 
10 m. S.E. of Maysville. 

Hele‘na, in Minnesota, a post-vill. and township of Scott 
co., abt, 15 m. 8. of Shakopee ; pop. of township, abt. 200. 

Hele'na, in Montana Territory, a post-village, cap. of 
Edgerton co. 

Hele'na, in New York, a post-village of St. Lawrence 
co., on St. Regis River, abt. 35 m. N.E. of Canton. 

Hele'na, in Tus, a post-village. cap. of Karnes co., on 
the San Antonio River, abt. 56 m. S.E. of San Antonio. 

iuele’na, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Iowa co., on 
the Wisconsin River, abt. 35 m. W.N.W. of Madison. 

Helena Station, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Iowa co. 

Helen Furnace, in znana., a P. O. of Clarion co. 

Hele’nium, . ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Asteraceæ. 
The American Sneeze-wort, H. autumnale, is a very lit- 
tle plant, in damp places, with a stem 2 to 3 feet high, 
branching; leaves tapering to each end; flowers large, 
numerous, terminal, with drooping rays, each ending in 
3 obtuse teeth, and longer than the larger, globose disc. 

Helen's, (St.,) a town of England, in Lancashire, 34m. 
E.N.E. of Prescot. Manuf. Plate-glass, bottles, watch- 
movements, chemicals, and earthenware, Pop. 13,396. 

Hel’enville, or HELENSVILLE, in Wisconsin, a post- 
village of Jefferson co., about 6 m. E. of Jefferson. 

He'liac, Heli’acal, a. [Lat. heliacus, from Gr. héli- 
akos — hélios, the sun, akin to hélé, splendor, prightue] 
(Astron. When a star appears above the horizon, and 
becomes visible a short time before sunrise, its rising is 
said to be heliacal. In the case of a star which is close 
to the sun's orbit when the sun, by reason of its course 
along its orbit, is approaching the star, the sun rises 
after the star, and sets after it; but when the sun has 
passed the star, and is receding from it, the star begins 
to rise before the sun, and sets before it. When the sun 
is close to the star in its rising and setting, or when 
both bodies rise and set nearly at the same time, the 
latter cannot be seen on account of the superior bril- 
liancy of the former. When, therefore, the sun is ap- 
proaching the star, and the star becomes visible at its 
setting, just after sunset, it is said to be set heliacally ; 
but when the sun has passed the star, and it is visible at 
its rising shortly before sunrise, it is said to rise heli- 
acally. 

Heliacally, adv. In an heliacal manner. 

Heli'ades, n. pl. (Gr. Myth.) Daughters of the Sun, 
who wept amber tears on the death of Phaëton, 

Helianthemum, n. (Gr. kelios, sun, and anthemon, 
flowers] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cistacew, The 
Frost-weed or Rock-rose, H. Canadense, found from 
Canada to Florida, in dry fields and woods, is distin- 
guished by its flowers with large bright-yellow petals, 
in a terminal corymb. 

Heliantho'ida, n. (Zo) An order of Polyps, em- 
bracing those which have a well-developed abactinal 
region, conical or cylindrical tentacles around the mouth, 
and the ambulacral square always open. 

Helinn'thus, n. Gr. helios, the sun, anthos, flower.] 
( Bot.) The Sun-flower, a gen. of plants, order Asteraceir. 
The species H. annuus is a well-known annual. It is 
appropriately named the sun-flower, as its large circular 
head of florets, surrounded by golden rays, forms a com- 
plete ideal representation of the sun ; moreover, it never 
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Helico’nian, a. 
He'liers, (St.,) a fortified seaport-town, and cap. of 


Helling. Heiling, n. 


Heligoland, HrraorsND, [anc. Hert 


Land-snail family, 
containing terrestrial 
gasteropodous mol- 
luscs. They have a 
spiral shell, into 
which the body of the 
animal can be with- 
drawn (Fig. 1265). 
Most of the species 
pretty much resemble 1 
the common snails in , 5 
their habits, feeding Fig. 1265. — HELIX ALBOLABRIS. 
on vegetable sub- (Northern States.) 

stunces of various kinds, and often proving trouble- 
some to the farmer and gardener. There are 4,000 living 
species, and 300 fossil. 

Hel'iein, n. (Chem.) A compound produced by the 
action of dilute nitric acid upon salicin, q. v. It is white, 
slightly bitter, and soluble in hot water. Form. Cj;H 1607. 

Helicoid, n. [Gr. helikoeidéo, See HELIX.) (G.] 
There are two surfaces of this name: the derrl pable, 
helico.d or screw-surface, whose generators are the tan- 
gents to a common helix: and the shew helicoid, gen- 
erated by a line which moves so as always to rest on 
the helix and cut its axis perpendicularly. The former 
is simply tlie developable osculatrix of the helix — a de- 
velopable surface, therefore, of which the helix is the 
cuspidal edge; the latter is a conoid having the helix 
for its directing curve; it is, in fact, the focus of the 
principal normals of the helix. The developable hel- 
icoid is circumscribed to the skew helicoid, the helix 
itself being the curve of contact, Every plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the helix cuts the developable 
helicoid in the involute of the circular section of the 
cylinder on which that helix is traced. The develop- 
able helicoid is also the cyclifying surface of the helix; 
that is to say, when the surface is unfolded into a plane, 
the helix becomes a circle. 

Helicoid, Helicoid'al, a. 
voluted. 

Helicoid Parabola. ( Math.) See PARABOLIC SPIRAL. 


Spirally curved or in- 


Helicom’etry, n. [Gr. helikos, a spiral, and metron, 


measure.] (Geom.) The art of measuring spiral lines on 
a plane. 


Helicon, a mountain of Bootia, between Lake Copais 


and the Corinthian Gulf. It was celebrated by ancient 
poets as the favorite seat of the Muses. The lofticst 
summit (now called Puleovávi) is about 5,000 feet high, 
At the bottom of H. stood the village of Askra, the 
residence of Hesiod, and the seat of the earliest school 
of poetry in Greece, In ascending the mountain from 
Askra (now Pyrgáki), the traveller passes the famous 
fountain of Aganippe, the waters of which were fabled 
to bestow inspiration. The Grove of the Muses is sup- 
posed to have been situated in a hollow at the foot of 
Mount Mirandäli, one of the summits of Helicon. 
Twenty stadia above this was the fountain of Hippo- 
crene, probably the modern Makariotissa, where there 
js still a fine spring. 

Relating, or pertaining to Helicon. 


the island of Jersey, in the English Channel, 90 m. S. 
of Portland Bill, Eng., and 39 N.W. of St. Malo, on the 
French const. The town stands on St. Aubin's Bay, on 
a slope between two rocky heights, and is tolerably 
well-built. Manuf. Unimportant. Php. 32,480. 
[From Icel. id.] That 
which covers, as a coverlet, a roof, &c. $2 
1 a strongly 
fortified island belonging to Great Britain, in the North 
Sen, 26 m. from the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. 
Area, 5V4 sq.m. It consists of a bare, precipitous rock, 
without tree or shrub, and is only valuable as being an 
important naval station, and as commanding the N.W. 
const of Germany. H. possesses two good harbors, and 
n lizht-house. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in 
the haddock and lobster fisheries, which are carried on 
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to a large extent. H. belonged to Denmark till 1807, 
when the English took possession of it. Pop. abt. 2,500. 


ez T 
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Heliocen'tric, Heliocen'trical, a. (Gr. helior, 
and kenfrom, centre.) (Astron.) Pertaining to, or ap- 
pearing to be seen from, the sun's centre; as, the helio- 
centric place of a planet. 

Heliocentric parallax, See PARALLAX, 
Heliocentrie place, the latitude, longitnde, &c. of a 
planet or heavenly body. The heliocentric latitude of a 
lanet is the angle of the sun's centre, formed by the pro- 
ection of its radins vector on the elliptic and the straight 
ine drawn from the centre of the sun to the first point 
of Aries. Similarly, the hel /ocentric longitude of n de 
is the angle formed by the straight line which joins the 
centres of both planet and sun, with the plane of the 
ecliptic. The greatest heliocentric Latit is conse- 
quently eqnal to the inclination of the planet's orbit. 

Meliocen' trie System n. (Asirom) The system 
which regards the sun as the centre of onr solar system. 
This theory was first propounded by Aristarchus of 
Samos, and afterwards established by Copernicus. As 
put forth by him, it needed only Newton's oo 
of gravitation to complete the system of modern 
astronomy, 

He'liochrome, n. (Gr. helios, and chroma, color.] A 
colored photograph. 

Meliochrom ‘ic, a. Relating or belonging to heli- 
ochrom y. 

Helioeh'romy, n. The art of producing colored 

B eT a 
eliodo'rus,anativeof Emesa, in Pheenicia, and who 
lived near the end of the 4th century, was bishop of 
Triccn, in Thessaly, but deposed towards the close of his 
life. His youthful work, Æthiopica, a story of the loves 
and surprising adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
in poetical prose, is distinguished by its strict morality 
from the other Greek romances. It has been frequently 

nblished, and translated into many languages, 

Heliogabalus. See ELAGABALUS. 

rr (hé'li-o-graf,) n. (See below.] A pictu 
taken by the process of rp din or ge name given 
to several instruments, all of which, though differin; 
in construction and in method, are designed to reflec’ 
solar rays with ease and quickness in any reqnired di 
rection; to preseve them constantly in that directi 
notwithstanding tho (apparent) motion of the sun, an 
by slightly changing and restoring the inclination o 
the mirror, to make the flashes appear and disappear i 
rapid succession toa distant observer, and so to indica! 
words, A HeLiorrorg, (q. v.) is a kind of Heliograph, 

Heliograph'ic, a. Pertaining to heltography. 

Heliog’raphy, n. (Gr. helios and 7 to write. 
A general name given to the art of fixing images o 
objects by means of PHOTOGRAPHY, g. v. 

Heliolater, n. (Gr. latres, servant.) A sun worshipper. 

Heliolatry, ». Worship of the sun.—8ee Samants: 

He'liolite, n. (Min.) A variety of OLIGOCLASE, g. v. 

Heliom'eter, n. (Gr. helios, the sun, and metrein, to 
measure.) (Astron.) An instrument invented by the 
astronomer and mathematician Bongner, about the mid- 
dleof the 18th cent,, for the purpose of determining the 
diameter of the san, moon, and stars. It consists of a 
conical tube, fitted with two object-glasses of the same 
focal length, or a single object-glass divided into two 
equal parts, which are made to slide along each other in 
the line of section, by micrometer screws, in connection 
with gruluated scales, The glasses are contrived to 
move in a direction at right angles to the axis of the 
tube, When the H. is directed towards any heavenly 
body, two images are formed in the eyeglass of the in- 
strument, which may be made to te entirely from 
each other, or coincide, at pleasure, by moving the object- 
glasses by the micrometer screw. When the images 
coincide, the angle subtended by the diameter of the 
heavenly body under observation is equal to that which 
is subtended by the distance between the centres of the 
olject-yelasses; and as this angle and the distance be- 
tween the centres of the glasses are determinable by 
the graduated es attached to the instrument, the 
diameter of the heavenly body can be determined when 
its distance from the observer is known, or, rice versa, 
ita distance can be determined if its diameter be known. 

Heliopolis. Gr., city of the sun.] (Ane. Geog.) A 
celebrated city of Egypt, called in Coptic, Hebrew, and 
the English version, ON, zun, light. The Seventy men- 
tion expressly that On is H. Jeremiah calla this city 
Beth-shemesh, that is, house or temple of the sun. In 
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Ezekiel the name is pronounced Aven, which is the 
same as On. The Arabs called it Aim-Shems, fountain 
of the sun. All these names come from the cireum- 
stance that the city was the ancient seat of the Egyp- 
tian worship of the sun, It was in ruins in the time of 
Strabo, who mentions that two obelisks had already 
been carried away to Rome. At present its site, 6 m. 
N.N.E. of Cairo, is marked only by extensive ranges 
of low mounds full of ruinous fragments, and a solitary 
obelisk formed of a single block of red granite, rising 
about sixty feet above the sand, and covered on ite four 
sides with hieroglyphica. 


Heliopolis Syria. See BaLnec, 
Heliop’sis, n. (Gr. Aelios, and opohis, appearances] 
(Hat.) A genus of plants, order Asterucee. H. Levis, Hell/-bender, n. 


the Ox-eye, is the most conspicnous American species. 
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ally increasing territory, antil it came to denote the 
whole of Middle Greece, or Greece Proper (modern Lira- 
dia), At n still later period, the Peloponnesus itself 
was included under the designation; and, finally, H. 
came to be used, in the broadest. sense, as 893 
ing the whole of Greece, with its islands and colonies, 
The HELLENES, or Greeks, ns distinguished trom the 
more ancient Pelasgians, received this name in the 
belief that they were descended from a certain Hellen. 
This mythical personage, a sun of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
or, according to other, of Zeus and lorippe, and the 
father of Æolus, Dorus, and Nuthus, was said to have 
been king of Phthia, and to have ruled over all the 
country between the rivers Peneius and Asopus, 

(Zoöl.) See RALAMANDRIDA. 


Hell'-black, a. Black us hell; as, * hell-black p 
Shakas. 


Hell'-born, a. Born in hell. 

Hell-bred. à. Produced in hell; hellish; as, “the 
heli-bred beast.” — Spenser. 

Hell'-broth, ». A composition boiled up for infernal 


It is a large, symmetrical plant, fonnd in hedges and 
thickets, Its stem is 3-5 feet high, with branches thick- 
ened at the summit, each terminatiug with a large, sul- 
itary, yellow head, 
Hel 3 m. [Or. helios. and skopein, to view.) 
(Astron) The name given by Scheiner to an instru-| purposes. — Johnson. 
ment of his own invention for observing the sun with- “Like a hell-broth boil and bubble."— Shake. 
out hurting the eyesight. The ordinary method is to! Mell-ent. n. A witch; a hag; a harridan: a crone. 
ines — of colored glass before the eye-piece of the Hell-doomed, a. Predestined, or consigned to hell. 
elescope. Milton, 
He'liostat, n. (Gr. helios, and statos, standing. ] (Optics.)| Welle, (Gr. Myth.) A daughter of Athamas, and sister 
An instrament invented by Gravesande for the purpose | of Phriaus. She fell from the golden-fleeced rum, aud 
of obviating in optical experiments the inconvenience!) was drowned in the strait which. according to the legend, 
arising from po change of — na thus received the name of Hellespont. 
solur rays, by reflecting them in the same s! t line. ism bore used 
It is easy to contrive a mechanism by which this object | Wc R > s 
may be accomplished. Suppose a clock to be placed Ielleb'orus. n. [Lat from Gr. helleboros.] ( Bot.) The 
Hellebore, a genus of plants, order Aanunculaces, con- 


within its dial parallel with the equator, or the axis of | 

the index-hands parallel with the axis of the earth; and " * 

suppose further, a rod connected with the extremity of | F M 

the hour-hand to meet the axis produced and make with! than in most other plants of theorder. 'The most 

it the proper angle: then a mirror fixed perpendicularly portant species is I7. niger, the black hellebore, so called 
from the color of its roots, It is a native of the shady 


to the rol will have the motion required. The H. is now | 
extensively used in connection with the STEREOSCOPE, 7.0.) woods of the lower mountains in many parts of E 


He'liotrope, n. r. Gr. heliorepien, a flower which 
turus to the su (Hot.) See HELIOTROPIUM. 
(Geodesy) An instrument by which the &un'a rays 
can be reflected to à considerable distance. It is used 
in trigonometrical surveys to transmit signals from one 
station to another, and to make distant stations distin- 
guishable when they are many miles apart, that the sur- 
veyor may be enabled to determine his angular measure- 
ments with accuracy, —8ee Graner , 
(Min.) A deep green, slightly translucent stone, con- 
taining spots of red jasper resembling blood, and called 
also blood-stome, It is à variety of quartz, containing a 
small percentage of alumina aud oxide of iron. Inthe 
royal collection at Faris is n bust of Christ, so carved out 
of this stone that the red spots represent drops of blood, 

He'lotroper, n. The person who has charge of the 
heliotrope at a geodetic station. 

Heliotro' pium. „ [Gr ^elios, and fropol, I turn.) 
(Bot.) Tho Heliotrepe, or Turnsole, a genus of plants, 
order Boraginaceæ. H. Peruvianum und Eureparum are 
popular plants, They have a delicious odor, not unlike 
that of new hay. 

Helispheric, Helisphericnl, FHH a. 
Fr. helicospheric, from Gr. helios, and sphairikos, spher- 
ical.) Spiral; n», n Ahelizphericul line. 

He'lix, .; pl. Heuces. [Gr. helix, a spiral, from he- 
lissó, to turn round or about.) A spiral line, as of wire 
in a coil; a cireumvelution, or something that is spiral, 
as a winding staircase. 


(Arch.) 
flowers in each face of the abacus of the Corinthian 
capital. 


(Anat.) A term applied te the reflected margin of the 


external ear. 
(Zoil.) See NMeucme. 

(Geom.) A non plane curve, whose tangents are all 
equally inclined to a right fixed line —See HELICON, 
Hiell,n. [X. S. byll; D. hel : Fris, hol; leel. helia, death ; 

Ger. hdl: Heb. sheol, Orcus, the lower world | The place 


or state of punishment for the wicked after death; the 


The curling stalks, or volutes, under the 


Fig. 1201, — THE HELLEDORE, 

It flowers in winter, and on this account is sometimes 
called the White Christmns-rose, Hellebore-root is im- 
ported in bags and barrels from Hamburg, and is used 
medicinally as à drastic purgative. The species H. affici- 
nalis virilis and fatídus, the Bear's-foot, possesses simi- 
lar properties. The derivation of the term is from the 
Gr. helein, to destroy, nnd boru, food for cattle, — because 
on account of its poisonous qualities it is unfit to be 
eaten by cattle, 


abode of thedevil and his angels; the internal powers —| Hel leftin'tn, or Halleflinta, n. Swedish.) ( Mín.) 


The place of the dead, or of souls after death ; the lower 
regions, or the grave; Hades. — A gambling-house, — 


False flint; a name applied to both Albite and Ortho- 


clase, d. v. 


A place, in certain ont-door games, whither those who Hellen, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha. See HeLLAS. 
are caught are carried, — A place into which a tailor Hellen, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Elk co, 


throws his shreds, or a printer his broken type, — Used 
in composition, to denote any place or situation of men- 
tal torment. 
^' Jealousy ... the Injured lover's Rell.” — Milton. 
A dungeon, prison, or cell; a place of durance. 
Gates of Hell (Seript.) A metaphor, employed allu- 
sively to the power of Satan, and his infer instru- 
ments. 


Hellada, a river of Greece, which after a course of 50 


m. enters the Gulf of Zeitoum. 
Helladothe'riam, n. (Gr. Hellas, Greece, and the 
rion, benst.] (Pul.) A fossil mammalian resembling 


the Giraffe, but devoid of horns, It is found in the old) Hel'Ienist, n. (Fr. Hellémiste ; Gr. Hellenéstés. 


liocene of France and Greece. 
ellam, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of York co.; 


81 about 3,002. 
e 


title given to a judge of the court-martial in the Lacedw- 
monian army. 

Hel Ins. the original home of the Hellenes, according 
to the received opinion, was first a town, and afterwards, 
under the name of Phthiotis, a well-known district of 
Thessaly. The ancients, also, sometimes applied this 
name to the whole of Thessaly. With the spread of the 
Hellenic people southward, the term embraced a gradu- 
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about 170 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Helle'ninn, Hellenic. a. (Gr. Hellénikos, Hellé- 
mos.) Pertaining to the Hellenes, or inhabitants of 
Greece; Greek ; Grecian. 

Hellen'ic, n. The nume given to the common dialect 
which prevailed very generally among the Greek writers 
after the time of Alexander, It was formed, with v 
slight varintions, from the pure Attic of the age 
ing its introduction. 

Hellenism, n. [Or. Helznismos.] A phrase In the 
idiom, genius, or construction of the Greek language; a 


6 » 
A fol- 
lower of the Greeks in language, manners, &c.; a Grecian 


Jew. 


—A Grecian; one versed in the Greek langnage. 
anodic, n.: pl. Hrttavonici Gr. Hellanodikai.]| —pl. The name given to those Jews whe. from their for- 
(Greek Hist.) A judge in the Olympic games; also, the) 


eign birth or travel, nsed the Greek (Hellenic) language, 
and who are distinguished under this appellation in the 
Acta of the Apostles, There were great numbers of 
Jews scattered thronghont the Roman empire at this 
period, more especially in the Asiatic and E. African 

rovincea, where the Greek was the current language. 

rom their long sojourn in foreign countries, they were 
distinguished from the //ebrarsts, or native Jews, by the 
greater liberality of their views with respect to the 
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nature of the promises in the Old Testament. Tt appears 
from Acts vi. 1, that these Jews retained the distiuctive 
name of Hellenists after their conversion to Christian- 
ity, and. that there continued to subsist some jealousy 
between them and the native Christians. 

Hellenis tie, a. | Fr. Hellénistique ] Pertaining to the 
Hellenista; us, Hellenistic Greek, i. e., Greek intermin- 
gled with Hebraism. 

—n. The name given to that dialect of the Grecian lan- 

nage which was used by the Jewish writers. Its pecu- 
flarities consisted in the introduction of foreign words 
very little disguised, but more especially of Oriental 
metaphors and idioms; but not at all in the inflexions 
of words, which were the same as in the Hellenic. 

Hiellenis'tically, adv. According to the Hellenic 
idiom. 

Hel lenize, v. a. (Gr. Hellenizein.] To use or practise 
the Greek language, 

Hellertown, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of North- 
ampton co., about 96 m. E. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Hellespont, See DARDANELLES. 

Hellespon’‘tine, a. [Lat. H^llesponticus ; Gr. Helles- 
pontios.| Having reference, or pertaining, to the Helles- 

nt. 
ell Gate, or Hurt Gare, in New York, n narrow, 
rocky pass in the East River, about 7 m. N.E. of New 
York city. The name is a corruption of the old Dutch 
word HoRLL-GarT, signifying whirl-passage, or whirlpool 
strait, which was applied to the place on account of the 
dangerons eddies formerly produced here at certain tides. 
The rocks which caused these eddies have been re- 
moved, and navigation rendered safe. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Hell Gate Ronde, in Montana Territory, a post-vil- 
lage of Missoula co., on Hell Gate River, about 170 m. 
NN. W. of Virginia City. 

Hell-hag. n. A hag of hell; an infernal old witch. 

HMell’-hated, a. Abhorred as hell; as, “ the hell-hated 
lie." — Shaks. 

Hell-haunted, a. Haunted by the devil, or infer- 
nal spirits. 

Round to the fate of this Acll-haunted grove." — Dryden. 

Hell'hound, n. A dog of hell; an agent of hell. 

Shuks. Milton, 

Hellin, (hel/lan,) a town of Murcia, in Spain, 35 m. 
S. E. of Albacete. Manuf. Hats, woollens, and linens. 
Pop. 10,814. 

WHell'ish, a. Pertaining to hell; partaking of the in- 
fernal qualities of hell; infernal; abhorrent; wicked; 
detestable ; as, a hellish deed. 

Hell ishly, odv. lufernally; in a manner suggestive 
of hell; with extreme malignity ; detestably; wickedly. 

Hellishness, u. The qualities of hell or of its occu- 
mints; enormity of wickedness; malignity ; Amuploty. 
ell'-kite, n. A kite of an infernal breed. — Shaks. 

Hello’ro, a range of mountains in N. Greece, being a 
spur of the ancient Mons Pindus; height, 5,570 ft. 

Hells’ Skerries, a cluster of small islands belong- 
ing to the Hebrides, 10 m. 8.W. of Uist, aud having au 
extremely rapid current running between them, 

Mell'ward, a. Toward hell. “ Hellward turn their 
face." — Pope. 

Helly. 4. Having hellish characteristics. 

Helm. n. [A. S. Alma; Ger. helm, a helve, a handle, 
probably from halten, to seize, to hold; allied to haben, 
to have, to hold | (Nat.) The mechanism of the steer- 
age of a ship, comprising three distinct portions — the 
rudder, the Gller, and the wheel; though in small craft 
the last item is commonly wanting. To put the helm 
a-starboard, is to put the tiller over to the right side; 
a-port, to the left (or larboard) side; up, to the weather 
side; down, to the lee side. 

—Station of government; place of direction or manage- 
ment. 

“ Patriots mann'd the ship of state, 
With Chatham at the helm.” — Davies. 
—The stalk of grain See HAULM. 
—v.a. To cover with a helmet; as,“ helmed cherubim." 
Milton. 
Direction ; gnidance; steerage. (R. 


Helm'nge. n. 
[A 8. helm ; Icel. hialmr.] A 


Helmet, or Helm, v. 
p of defensive armor for the hend, which seems to 
have been worn by the soldiers of all nations from the 
earliest ages. The ancient casque, head-piece, or helm, 
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tions in front for the admission of air, and slits through 
which the wearer may see the objects around him. 
This part, which is styled the visor, lilts up by means 
of a pivot behind each ear. The bearer (from bevers, 
to drink), used to enable the wenrer to eat and drink, 
is sometimes attached to a close helmet. It covers 
the mouth and chin when closed, and either lifts up 
by revolving on the same pivots as the visor, or lets 
down by means of two or more pivots on each side near 
the jaws. 
ridge called the crest, which usually represented a lion, a 
wolf, or some other device to make the warrior appear 
taller and more terrible, In heraldry, the helmet is 
placed above and upon the shield, and usually bears the 
crest, For the various forms used to denote tlie bear- 
er's rank or station, see art, ILERALDUY. 

—Anythiug resembling a belmet in form, situation, &c.; 
ns, (I.) The upper part of a retort; (2.) The heavy cap 
of clonds hanging on the summit of a mountain, (used 
in some parts of England z) (3.) The hooded upper sepal 
of certain flowers. 

Helme. a river of Prussia, prov. Saxony, rising in the 
Hartz Mountains, and falling, after a N.W. course of 
45 m., into the Unstrut near Artern. 

Helm'et-shaped, a. (Hot.) Having the appearance 
of a helmet; galeate, as certain flowers. 

Helm'et-shell, ». (Conch.) A family of shells, of 
which there are several species, mostly found on tropi- 
cal shores, "They are inhabited by molluscous animals 
(genus Cussis), some of which grow to a very large size, 
requiring of course a corresponding magnitude of shell. 
The back of the Helmet-shell is 
convex, and the under part flat; 
the mouth is long and narrow; 
the lip is strongly serrated, and 
rises into a high thick border or 
ledge on the back ; and the pil- 
lar is generally strongly toothed, 
and beset with small asperities. 
The shells of the Cassis ra BELMET-SHELL. 
and other species are beautifully (Cassis decussata.) 
sculptured by Italian artists in imitation of antique 
cameos, the different layers of colouring-mntter resem- 
bling the onyx and other precious stones formerly used 
for this purpose. 

Helmholtz, Hermann LUDWIG FERDINAND, ouo of the 
most distinguished German physiologists of the present 
day, born 1821, in Potsdam, is professor of physiology at 
Heidelberg. His scientific reputation was founded on 


Fig. 1269. 


his pamphlet, Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft, (Berlin, 
1847.) He is the discoverer and inventor of the Oph- 
thalmoscope, for the examination in the ball of the eye, 
(1851.) His most important works are, Handbuch der 
Physiol. Optik (1856-66), and Die Lehre von den Tonem- 
pfindungen (1862)—two works which have created u 
great revolution in their departments. 

Hel'mick, in Ohio, a post-office of Coshocton co. 

Hel'minth, u.; pl. ELMINTHES. (Gr. hel mius, a worm. 
(Au.) An intestinal worm. 1e Helminthes corre- 
spond to the Entozoa, or NEMATOIDS, q. v. 

(Min.) A variety of Procolorite, q. v., occurring in 
slender, worm-like crystals. 

Helmin'thagogue, n. [Gr. hint. a worm, and 
agein, to drive.] (Med.) Whatever destroys or expels 
worms. 

Helminthi'nsis, n. (From Gr. hzIminthos.] (Med.) A 
disease in which worms, or the larva of worms, are bred 
under the skin, or some external part of the body. 

Helmin'thic, a. (Fr. helminthique, from Gr. helmin- 
thos.| Maving reference to worms; tending to evacuate 
worms. 

—n. A vermifuge; an anthelmintic. 

Helmin'thoid, a. [Gr. helmius, worm, and eidos, 
shape.) Worm-like in structure; belonging to worms. 

Helmintholog’ic, a. [Fr. helminthologique.| Be- 
longing to worms; having reference to the Distory of 
worms. 

Helmintholog'ienl, a. (Zoil.) 
worms, or their history; helminthologic. 

Helminthol'ogy, n. (Gre, and logos, treatise.] 
The natural history of worms. 

Helm less, a. Without a helm, —Wanting a helmet. 

Hel'mont, Jean Baptiste VAN, a celebrated alchemist. 


Pertaining to 


was formed of 
various materi- 
als, but chiefly 
of brass, iron, 
or the tanned 
skins of beasts. 
The helmets of 
the Greeks and 
Romans were 
mostly open, 
and not unlike 
skull-caps in 
shape. Some 
had a contriv- 
ance to protect 
the nose, and a 
bar or bars 
from the fore- 
head to the 
chin, to guard 
against the 
transverse cut 
of a sword, A 
close hel met 
entirely covers 
the head, face, 
and neck, bav- 
ing perfora 


Fig. 1268. 


L a barred helmet; 2, a morion; 3, an open 
head-piece ; 4, an tron hat or pot. 


B. at Brussels, 1577. Being rendered independent by his 
marriage with a lady of property in 1609, he displayed 
his benevolence by practising his profession gratuitous- 
ly. and devoted his leisure to the studies of which his 
name has become such a famous representative. It is 
admitted that he was a great pioneer in chemical dis- 
covery, but there is also a fund of valuable truth under 
the obscure terms which are generally regarded as the 
mere conceits of his imagination, The archeus, for ex- 
ample, which makes a conspicuous figure in his works, 
is the mover of all the functions in the animal economy, 
and may be regarded as the vital aura which was in this 
century the subject of so much popular curiosity, and 
the ridicule of so many learned professors. It was from 
thearcheus that Barthez derived his idea of a vital prin- 
ciple, and operated a revolution in physiology. The 
same element, or spiritual essence of life. i& recognized 
by nearly all theold philosophers under different names. 
and there is now every prospect of its coming within 
the pule of experimental philosophy. Of course, it is 
not pretended to deny that Helmont's works abound in 
crude notions, and wild fantastic theories, but even in 
tiiese cases the imaginative may often find the rond to 
some true, and now forgotten principle, from which the 
author wandered away in the ignes-fatui with which he 
surrounded himself. Apart from all this, he was a per- 
fect master of his art, and there is evidence of the ns- 
tonishing cures he performed as a physician. He died 
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Over the top of the helm rose an elevated | 
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in 16H, and in 1648 his collected works were published 
by his son, Francis Mercure Van Helmont, who was also 
a speculative writer, and lived 1618-1639, 

Helims’ley, a town of England, in Yorkshire, near the 
Rye, 12 m. from Thirsk. Manuf. Cottons and linens. In 
its vicinity are the remains of the famous abbey of Ri- 
vaulx. Pop. 4,000. 

Helms’man, u.; pl. HELMSMEN. (Naut.) The man at 
the helm of aship; a steersman. 

Helm'stadt. a town of Prussia, 21 m. E.N E. of Bruns- 
wick. Manuf. Soap, alum, vitriol, chickory, tobacco- 
pipes, &c. Pop. 7,420. 

Helmund, a river of Afghanistan, which rises 25 m. 

. of Cubul, at a height of 11.500 feet above the level 
e sen, and after u S W. course of 400 miles, fulls by 
several mouths into Lake Hamoun. 

llelm-wind. u. A wind blowing from a certain kind 
of cloud —See HELM, 

Heloise, abbess of the Paraclete. See ABELARD. 

Helo’nias, n. (Gr. A, u marsh — where some species 
grow.) (Bot) A genus of plants, order Melanthacre. 
They are bulbous herbs, having leaves mostly radicle, 
nurrow, often gramineous, sheathing at base, and flowers 
in a terminal simple raceme. H. dimca, the Unicorn- 
root, fonnd in low grounds from Canada S. to Georgia, 
is distinguished by its small, numerous greenish-white 
flowers, in long terminal spicate racemes. 

Hel'otism, n. The servitude of the Helots; slavery. 

HMeVotry,n. The Helots taken collectively ; any simi- 
lar class of slaves. 

Hel’ots, n. pl. (Gr. Hist.) The inhabitants of the town 
of lielos, in Laconia, captured by the Spartans, B. c. 700, 
were employed either as domestic slaves, cultivators of 
the land, or in the public works; and, being cruelly 
treated, often rose in rebellion. This was the case dur- 
ing the great earthquake, B. c. 464, and in the l'elopen- 
nesiun war, B. C. 420. The term was afterwards applied 
to all captives condemned to servitude, 

Help, v.a. A. S. helpan; Ger. helfen; Icel. hialpa ; Goth. 
hilpan ; Lith. szelpju ; Sansk. klep, to become the canseof; 
in one of its forms kalpayáümi.] To lend strength or 
means towards effecting à purpose; to nssist ; to aid; to 
support; as, to Arip another in his work; to ^e/p one in 
the acquisition of knowledge, &c. — To succor; to re- 
lieve: as, to help a fellow-creature in distress, to help a 
person out of difficulty.— To cure, or to mitigate pain 
or disease; — frequently with of before the denomination 
of the sickness or hurt; as, “The true calamus helps 
cough." —Gerard. 

“ Love doth to her eyes repair, to help him of his blindness." 
Shaka. 
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—To remedy; to change for the better. 
*“ Cease to lament for that thou canst not help.” — Shaks. 
—To hinder; to prevent; as, he cannot kelp his infirmities. 
—To forbear; to uvoid. 
“ He cannot help believing that such things he saw and heard.” 
Atterbury. 
To help over, to enable to surmount. 
“ Help them presently over the difficulty.” — Locke. 

To help a lame dog over a stile, to assist or support one 
when in a difficult position, or critical emergency. 
(Colloq.) 

To help forward, to promote by assistance rendered. 

Aud they helped forward the affiction." — Zeck. 

To help off, to remove by help. — To help on, to for- 
ward; to advance by nid or support, as, to help a de- 
serving man on. — To help up, to raise, ns after a fall; to 
sustain, or assist to restore; as, after his bankruptcy his 
friends Aclped him up. — To help to, to supply, equip, or 
furnish with; as, we helped them to their ontfit, allow 
me to help you to wine. — To help out, to render aid in 
extricating from a trouble or difficulty, or in furthering 
n design. 

u. u. To lend aid; to render assistance or support; to 
contribute means; to furnish strength or sustenance. 

“ Discreet servants help much to reputation." — Bacon. 


To help out, to bring a supply ; to furnish succor. 

Help, n. [A. S. help, helpe; Ger. hülf, hülfe.] Aid; as- 
sistance; succor; that which gives assistance; he or 
that which coutributes to advance a purpose. 

“ His ready help was always nigh.” — Johnson. 

—Remedy; relief; cure. — * Something between a hin- 
drance and a help.“ Wordsworth. 

—One who helps or assists; particularly a hired laborer 
or domestic servant. (Used in the U. States.) 

Help’er, n. One who helps, aids, or assists; an aux- 
iliary; an assistant; ns, a helper in a stable. — One who 
furnishes or administers a remedy, or supplies witli any- 
thing wanted. 

Help'ful, d. That gives help, aid, or assistance; that 
furnishes means of promoting an Object; useful; aux- 
iliary; wholesome; as, helpful medicines." — Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

Help'fulness, ». Assistance ; usefulness. 

Helpless, a. Without help in one's self; destitute of 
the power or means to succor or relieve one's self; des- 
titute of support or assistance ; weak; feeble ; inert; as, 
a helpless infant. — Irremediable; incapable of, or be- 
yond help. — Bringing no help. — Unsupplied; void of; 
destitute. 

Help'lessI y adr. Ina helpless manner; without succor. 

Help'lessness, n. State of being helpless; want of 
strengtli or ability. 

|Help/mnte, Help'meet, n. A companion who 

| helps; an assistant; a helper; a wife. 

| Helsingborg, a seaport of Sweden, on the Sound, 

opposite Elsinore, 33 m. N.N.W. of Malmö. Manuf. 

Earthenware and iron goods. The Sound being at this 

point little over three miles in width, H. forms the great 

| ferry between Denmark and Sweden. Pop. 3,080. 
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Helsingfors, a scaport-town and cap. of Finland, ona 
peninsula in the Gulf or Finland, 100 m. E.S.E of Abo; 
Lat. 609 11^ N., Lon, 249 67° E. It hus a good harbor, 
which can accommodate line-of-battle ships, and is de- 
fended by the almost impregnable citadel of Sweaborg, 
standing on a cluster of rocky islauds, The town is 
regularly built, aud possesses a university, brought 
hither from Abo in 1827, a library of 80,000 volumes, also 
from Abo; a museum, observatory, state-house, churches, 
and a botanical garden. Manuf. Sail-cloth and linens; 
it also carries on a trade in corn, timber, Kc. Pop. 32,113. 

Hel stone, a town of Cornwall, England, 15 m. S. W. 
of Truro, and 242 S.W. of London, on the Looe. Manuf. 
Shoes, with a considerable trade in iron, coal, and tim- 
ber. Pup. 8.328. 

Hel'ter-skel'ter, adv. [Du. holder-de-bolder, topsy- 
turvy, in confusion.] A cant term denotiug iu hurry 
and confusion. (Colloquial.) 

Hel'tonville, in /»/vi:na, a post village of Lawrence 
co., abt. 5 m. N.K. of Bedford. 

Helve, n. (A. S. helf, from healdan, to hold.) The 
handle of an axe or hatchet; as, “ The slipping of an 
axe from the delve.” — Raleigh. 

—v. a. To furnish or fit with a helve, as an axe. 

Helvellyn, one ot the highest mountains of England, 
on the border between Westmorelaud and Cumberland, 
3,315 feet above the sea. 

Hel'ver,n. Among miners, the handle of a tool. 

Hel'vetan, n (Min.) A mineral from the gneiss rocks 
of the Alps, of a waxy lustre, and gray, reddish, or 
greenish color. It is micaceous in composition. Sp. 
gr. 27-3. 

Helve'tia, the country inhabited by the Helvetii, q. v., 
now Switzerland, 

Helve’tia, in Minois, a village of Madison co., about 
30 m. E. S. E. of Alton. 

Helvet'ie. a. [lat. Helvelicus.] Pertaining to Switzer- 
land (ancient Helvetia); as, the Helretic Confederation. 
Helvetii, n. pl. (h/-ve’she-i,) the name of a Celtic peo- 
ple, who, according to Caesar, occupied the country be- 
tween the Jura on the west, the Rhoneand Lake Leman | 
on the south, and the Rhine on the east and north. 
Their country thus corresponded pretty closely with the 
limits of ancient Helvetia, or modern Switzerland. It was 
divided into four districts. or pagi, and had twelve towns 
and 400 villages. Invited by one of their chiefs, Orge- 
torix, they determined to leave their country; burned 
their towns and villages; and taking with them provi- 
sions for three months, appointed a general rendezvous 
at Geneva, in the spring of B. c. 58. Cæsar, who was 
then at Rome, hurried off as quickly as possible to inter- 
cept them, and, arriving at Geneva, destroyed the bridge 
over the Rhone. The H. sent to him soliciting a pas- 
sage; but, demanding some time to consider of it, he 
employed the interval in raising a wall or rampart on 
the south side of the river Having given a denial to 
their request, the Z. attempted to break through the 
wall; but in this they failed. They then took another 
route through the country of the Sequani and Ædui, 
followed by Cæsar. When within eighteen miles of 
Bibracte (Antun), he left the rear of the H. and moved 
toward the town, in order to get supplies. On this, the 
H. faced about and attacked him, und a general engage- 
ment was the result. The H. fought with desperate 
valor, but they were at leugth defeated with great 
slaughter. Of 305,000 of the H. who left their homes, 
of whom 92,000 were fighting-men, only 110,000 re- 
turned to their own country, the rest being slain in 
battle, or afterwards massacred. Numerous. Roman 
castles and colonies were planted in their land, which 
was known as the Ager Helvetiorum, until it was at- 
tached to Transalpine Gaul, Having refused to acknowl- 
edge Vitellius as emperor, they sulTered severely from 
his generals; and after that time they almost disappear 

as n people. 

Melve'tius, CLAUDE ADRIEN, (hel-ve'she-us,) n. French 
philosopher of Swiss or B. in Paris, 1715. The 
celebrity he at one time enjoyed rests on his work De 
U Esprit, a treatise on theore l and practical morality, 
in which he endeavors to prove feeling (sensibilité) to 
be the source of all intellectual activity, and that the 
grand lever of all human conduct is self-satisfaction, 
But he admits, at the same time, that selfsatistaetion 
assumes different. forms; e. g., the self-sutisfacti 
good man consists in the subordination of private to 
more general interests — first, to the circle among which | 
he lives; then to the community; and, finally, to the 
world at large. H. wasa gool and keen observer; hence, 
the saying of Midame du Deffand, “C'est un homme qui 
a dit le secret de tout le monde.” Besides his Esprit, he 
wrote a treatise De U Homme. They are loose and weari- 
some in the main: and before recommending their 
perusal even to a student with fullest leisure, it would 
be fair to say, that everything good in them may be ob- 
tained at à much cheaper rate. D. 1771. 

Hel'vite. Hel'vine, n. [Gr. kelios, the sun, from ita 
yellow color.) (Min.) A yellow mineral of vitreous 
lustre, from Schwartzenberg, Saxony. It is composed of 
the silicates of manganese, glucina, and iron, and the 
sulphuret of manganese. Sp. gr. 21 

Helvoetslays, (^cl'vool-slois,)n fortified city and port 
of Holland, on t . Shore of the island of Voorn, 16 m. 
S. W. by W. of Rotterdam. H. has an excellent harbor, 
and extensive dock-yards. Pop. 3143. 

Helwingia cei. (Bot.) An order of plants, alli- 
ance Garryales, Diag. Fascicled flowers, and alternate 
leaves with stipules. There is hut one known species) 
in this order, II. ruscifolia, a shrubby plant found in 
Japan. where its leaves are employed as an esculent 
vegetable, 

Hem, x. 


(A. S. hemme; probably akin to Gr. hamma, 


Hematite, Hiematite, u. 


Hemat’ocele, n. 


Hematology, n. 
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a tie, a bond, a fastening.) Tho border of a garment, 
doubled and sewed to strengthen it, and prevent the 
ravelling of the threads, — Edge; border; margin ; con- 
fine; as, the “Aem of the sea.“ — Shuks. 

—v.a. To form, as a hem or border; to fold and sew down, 
us the edge of cloth to strengthen it; as, to Aem a band- 
kerchiet. — To border; to edge. 

To hem around, in, or about, to inclose; to surround; 
to environ ; to confine. 
** Hemmed in to be a spoll to tyranny.” — S. Daniel. 

Hem,n. A particular sound uttered by the human 
voice, und expressed by the word hem, indicative of hesi- 
tation, iucredulity, or indifference. 

** 1 would try if 1 could cry hem, and have him.“ — Shaka, 


—v.n. To make the sound expressed by the word Aem. 
“First he Aemm'd, and next he baw'd." — Davies. 


—interj, An exclamation whose utterance is a sort of 
voluntary half-cough, loud or subdued, as the emotion 
may suggest. — Hebster. 

Hem'aehate, n. [Gr. aima, blood, achates, agate.) 
(Min.) A mune given by Pliny toa variety of agate, 
probably light colored with spots of red jasper. 

Hemadrom'eter, n. (Gr. aima, blood, dromus, 
course, and metron, measure | (Páysiol.) An instrument 
for measuring the velocity with which the blood moves 
in the arteries, — Webster. 

Hemadynamom'eter, n. [Gr. aima, blood, du- 
namis, power, and mrtron, a measure.) (%.. An 
instrument for ascertaining the presence of the blood in 
the arteries and veius by means of a graduated scale. 

He’mal, a. [Gr. arma, blood.) Having reference, or 
pertaining to the blood, or blood- vessels. 

Hemans, FELICIA DoRoTHEA, an English poetess, B. at 
Liverpool, 1796, p. 1845. Her chief works are, The Forest 
Sanctuary ; Records of Women; Scenes and Hymns of 
Life; The Vespers of Palermo; National Lyrics, and 
Songs for Music, She was for a time very popular in 
this county, where her works have been frequently re- 
printed. 

Hemastat'ic, Hemnstat'ical, a. (Gr. aima, and 
110 4 fxed.] (Med.) That relutes to the weight of the 
blood. 

Hemuastat'ics, Hemastaties, n. pl. (Med.) The 
statics of the blood and blood-vessels. 

Hemateme'sis, n. (Gr. aima, and emeo, to vomit.] 
( Med.) A vomiting of blood. 

Hem'atherm, 5». [Gr. aima, and Herma, heat.] An 
animal which has warm blood. — Latreille. 

Hoem'atine, n. [Fr., from Gr. aimatikos, of the color 
of blood.] (Chem.) The coloring-matter of the blood.— 
Also the coloring principle of log wood; HEMATOXYLIN, q.v. 

(Gr. aima, blood, from 

the color of its powder.) (M.) The native sesquioxide 

of iron, FegO3. Its color varies from dark-gray to black. 

Sp: gr. 45 Its streak and powder are blood-red. 

Comp. Oxygen 20, iron 70. Specular iron is a var. of H. 

often found in fine crystals of brilliant colors. Clay, 

iron, stme, or argillaceous H. consists of H. mixed with 
clay, sand, and other impurities; and when of a red 
color and oölitic structure it is called lenticular iron ore. 

Hed chalk is un earthy variety of H. mixed with clay. 

H. is often found in columnar or stalactitic forms and in 

radiated, fibrous masses. Jt is a valuable iron ore, re- 

quiring a stronger heat to reduce it than other ores, but 

yields a good quality of iron. Its powder is used as a 

coloring material, and for polishing metals. H. is widely 

diffused and yields much of the iron made in some coun- 
tries, Vast quantities of it are found in the U. States, 
especially in northern Michigan and in Missouri, where 
the two mountains Pilot Knob, 650 feet high, and Iron 

Mountain, 200 feet high, are composed chiefly of this 

ore. — Brown H. See Limonite. — Black H. See PsILO- 

M.LANE. 


Hematite, in Missouri, a post- village of Jefferson co., 


abt. 36 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

Hematitic, a. Pertaining or relating to hematite; 
composed of or resembling hematite, 

[Fr., from Gr. aimatos, blood, and 

kéle, tumor.) ( Med.) Hernia from extravasation of blood, 

(Gr. aimatos, and lagos, treatise} 
(Med.) That part of medical science which pertains to 
or treats of the blood. 

Hemnt'osine, n. Fr., from Gr. aimatos.] (chem.) 
The red coloring-inatter of the blood. 

Hemato’sis, n. [Gr.] (PAysiol) The transforma- 
tion of the venous blood and chyle into arterial blood 
hy respiration. 

Hematox' ylin, n. (Chem.) The coloring principle 
of logwood. When pure it yields transparent straw- 
colored crystals, which dissolve in hot water, alcohol, 
and ether. The aqueous solution yields with ammonia 
a deep reddish-punrple color. With various metallic 
oxides it yields blue and red colors. Form. CqglHj40g. 

Hematu'rin, n. [Ur. aima, and ourein, to make 
urine] (e.) Hemorrhage from the mucous mem- 
brane of the urinary passages, proceeding from the 
kidneys, bladder, or nrethra. The essential symptoms 
are: blood, evacuated by the urethra, preceded by pain 
in the region of the bladder or kidneys, and accom- 
panied by faintness. H. is generally ascribed to exha- 
lation, Active H. requires general or local blood-let- 
ting: diluent and cooling drinks: absolute rest; and 
au horizontal posture, The chronic kind is more trouble- 

It requires acidulated or aluminous drinks; 
es und tonics in general. — Dunglison. 
nel-Hemp'stead, a town of England, co. Herts, 
W. of London, and 16 W. of Hertford. Manuf. 
and straw plait; an extensive agricultural trade 
also prevails. Pup. abt. 4,500. 
Hemely'tra, n. (Gr. hémi, and elytron, a sheath.) 
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The name given to the superior wings or wing-covers 
of ‘Tetrapterous insects, when they are coriaceous at 
the base and membriuncous at the extremity, as in the 
sub-order Hemiptera. 

Hemeralo’pia, n. (Gr. hémera, day, und opeis, eight. ] 
(Med.)  Night-blindness. A peculiarity in the sight, in 
which persons see in broad daylight, but not iu the 
evening; it is said to be endemic in some parts of 
Europe, and of the W. Indies. The pupil is generally 
more dilated and less sensible than in healthy eyes. It 
is sometimes relieved by tunics and gentle stimulants, 
with the occasional application of blisters behind the ears. 

Hemerobap' tists, u. pl. (Gr. hémera, and baptizo, 
I baptize.} (£ccl. Hist.) An ancient sect among the 
Jews, so called from washing themselves as a religious 
solemnity every day. It is thought by some that the 
Christians of St. John, or Sabíans, descended from them. 

Hemerocallis, n. [Gr. Aémera, the day, and kallas, 
beautiful, — flowers beautiful, but lasting only a day.) 
(Bot.) The Day-lily, a genus of perennial plants, order 
Liliacez, having a perianth witha bell-shaped limb, and 
sub-cy lindrical, and globose seeds with soft testa. Ser- 
eral species are cultivated in our flower-gardens espe- 
cially the fragrant Yellow Day-lily, H. flava, a native 
of Hungary and Siberia. 

Hemi-. [Or. Aémi,] A Greek prefix, denoting the 
half of anything; used in a similar sense as the Lat. 
semi, uud Fr. demi. 

Hem'ienrp, n. (Gr. hēmi, and kartos, fruit.) (Bot.) 
A hall-fruit of Apruces ; same us Mertcarp. 

Hemicra‘nia, n. [Gr. hémi, and kranion, the skull.] 
(Med) A pain that affects only one side of the head. 
It is generally nervous or hysterical, sometimes bilious; 
and in both cases sometimes comes at a regular period, 
like an ague. When it is accompanied by a strong pnl- 
sation like that of a nail piercing the part, it is denomi- 
nated clavus. 

Hem('icycle, (,) n. [Gr. hémikyklos; Lat. hemi- 
cyclus.) A semi-circle; a hilf-cirele. 

Hemidac’tyl, n. [Gr. hémi, and dactyl, q. v.] (Zoóil.) 
Having an oval disc at the base of the toes, as is the 
case with some species of Saurian reptiles. 

Hemides'mus, u. [Gr. hēmi, half; desmos, a bond.) 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, ord. Asclepiadacec. The root 
of H. Indicus, the Indian sarsaparilla, is used in medi- 
cine, and considered in India as an efficient substitute 
for true sarsaparilla in the treatment of scrofulous, 
syphilitic, and cutaneous affections. 

Hemig'nmous, a. [Gr. /émi, and gamos, marriage. | 
(Bot.) A term employed in speaking of grasses, when, 
of two florets in the sume spikelet, one is neuter and the 
other unisexual, whether male or female, as in Jicha- 
mum, 

| Hemiglyph, (?m'iglif) n. [Gr. hēmi, and gl yphz, a 

piece of carving.] (Arch.) The hulf-channel at the edge 

of the triglyph tablet in the Doric entablature.— Ogilvie. 

Hemihe dral,a. [Gr. hēmi, und edra, base.) (Cs 
tallog.) Applied to a crystal which has only half the 
number of faces required by the general law of sym- 
metry.— Worcester. 

Hemihe’drally, adv. In an hemihedral manner. 

Hemihe'dron, n. (Crystaliog.) A solid hemihedrally 
derived, as the tetrahedron. 

Hemimorphice, %-, a. [Gr. hémi, and 
morphé, form.] (Crystallog.) Said of a crystal, the two 
ends of which are modified with unlike plants. Webster. 

Hem 'inn, r. [Lat., from Gr. hémisus, half.) ( Antig.) A 
Roman measure = the half of a sextarius = three quar- 
ters of a pint. 

(Med.) About ten fluid ounces. 

Hemioctahe'dron, n. [Gr. hēmi, and octahedron, 
g. v. J (CCrystallog.) A tetrahedron. 

Hemiolog'nmous, a. (Gr. hémi, olos, entire, and 
gamos, marriuge.] (Bot.) Applied to grasses, when in 
the same spikelet one of two florets is neuter, and the 
other hermaphrodite, as in several species of Punicum. 

Hemio’pia, Hemiop’‘sia, . [Gr. ^émi, and dps, 
the eye.] (rd.) A disordered vision, in which objects 
appear divided. 

Hemiplegia, Hem'iplegy, ()rm-i-pléjr-a,) n. 
IN. Lat. Armiplegia, hemipleria; Gr. hémiplexia, from 
pléssu, I strike.) ( Med.) Paralysis of one side of the body. 

Hemiprismat'ic, a. Halt-prismatic. 

(Crystallag.) Relating or pertaining to a half-prism. 

Hemip'tera, u. pl. (Gr. hēmi, and perm, a wing.] 
(Zul.) A sub-order of haustellated insects having their 
wing-covers formed of a substance intermediate between 
the elytra of beetles and the other ordinary membrinous 
wings common to most insects. When the Hemiptera 
quit the egg. they have theappearance of small bexapod 
Jarvse, differing but little from the perfect insect, save 
in the absence of wings; and before there latter are 
acqnired, the skin is shed several times, and the larva 
acquires a much larger bulk. Cicada canicularis (Fig. 
595), and the Bed-bug, Cimex leclulartus, are examples 
of the family of Hemiptera. 

Hemip'teral. Hemip'terous, a. ( Zoil.) Pertain- 
ing, or having reference to the hemipterans. 

Hemisphere, (%-, n. (Lat. hemispherium ; 
Gr. em uin. ] (Geom.) The half of a sphere cut olf 
by any plane passing through the centre. 

(Astron. and Geol.) The field of the heavens and the 
earth is divided into the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, by a plane passing through the equator; and 
the latter is also divided into the eastern nnd western 
hemispheres, by a plane passing through the 20th me- 
ridian W. of Greenwich. 

(Geog.) A map or projection of half the terrestrial or 
celestial sphere on a plane, 

—pl. (Anat.) The two moieties of which the cerebrum is 
chiefly composed; in man and mammalia they approach 
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the hemispheric form; but in most of the lower verte- 
brata, where the craníal cavity affords more room for 
the small brain, both moieties are spherical. 
Hemispheric, Hemispherical, a. (Fr. hémi- 
sphérique.] Pertaining to, or containing a hemisphere; 
as, a hemispheric figure, a hemispherical body. 
Hemispheroid'nl, a. With a form or figure resem- 
bling that of a hemisphere. 
Hemispherule, (/em-i-sfér'ul,) n. A half-spherule. 
Hemistich, (hém i-stik,) n. (Gr. hémistichiion — stichos, 
a verse.| (Lit.) In poetry, half a verse. The unfinished 
verses in Virgil’s ZEneid, concerning which it is not 
known whether they were purposely left in that state, 
or are owing to the incompleteness of the poem, are 
usnally called hemistichs. The Alexandrine, or French 
hemi-verse, requires a regular pause at the end of the 
first hemistich. 


Hemistichal, (he-mis'tik-al.) a. Pertaining or relating 
to hemistichs; written in hemistichs. 

Hem'itone, n. [Lat. hemitoneum ; Gr. hemitonion.] 
(Aus.) Same as SEMITONE, 9. v. 

Hemit'ropal, Hemit'ropous, a. Half-inverted ; 
turned half-round. 

(Bot.) Applied to an ovule, the rhaphe of which termi- 
nates about half-way between the chaluza and orifice. 
Worcester. 

Hem ‘trope, a. [Or. hēmi, and trepd, I turn.) Hemi- 
tropal; half-turned round. 

—n. That which has an hemitropous structure. 

(Crystallog.) A term applied by some crystallogra- 

phers to what are usually called twin crystals, from 
their being generally conceived to result from the cut- 
ting, as it were, a crystal in half, and then turning one 
of the halves halfround upon the other. The plane 
common to the two portions of the crystal is called the 
twin-plane. These crystals are often distinguished by 
the presence of notches or re-entering angles. 

Hemit'ropy, n. (Crystallog. Twin-construction in 
crystals. 

Hem'lo, in Illinois, a post-office of Whitesides co. 

Hem ‘lock, n. [A. S. hemleac.] ( Bot.) See Coxiux. 

Hem lock, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Cambria co. 

—A township of Columbia co.; pop. abt. 1,037. 

Hem ‘lock, in Wisconsin, a township of Wood co.; pop. 
abt. 119. 

Hem'lock Grove, in Ohio, a post-office of Meigs co. 

Hemlock Lake, in New York, a small lake between 
Ontario and Livingston cos. It covers an area of about 
7 m. 

—A post-village of Livingston co., abt. 26 m. S of Rochester. 

Hem'loek Spruce, „. (Bot) The Abies Canadensis, 
a species of tree, genus Abres, which forms a great part 
of the forests of onr Northern States and of Canada, ex- 
tending northward as far as Hudson's Bay. Its timber 
is not much esteemed, as it splits very obliquely, and 
decays rapidly in the atmosphere: but its bark is valued 
for tanning. The leaves are two-rowed, flat, and obtuse. 
The cones are scarcely longer than the leaves. The 
young trees are of very graceful appearance, but the 
older ones are generally much disfigured by remaining 
stumps of their lower branches. 

Hem' mel. n. (Scot. hammzl.] An English provincial- 
ism for a shed for cattle, 

Hem'mingford, a village of Lower Canada, co. of 
Beauharnois, abt. 30 m. S. of Montreal; pop. abt. 700. 
Hem ming's Safe'ty-jet, n. (Phys.) An arrange- 
ment for burning mixtures of combustible gases without 
danger of explosion. It consists of a brass tube, about 
4 inches long, filled with closely packed straight pieces 
of fine brass wire. By this arrangement a series of long, 
narrow metallic tubes is formed, which absorbs the heat 
and prevents the passage of the flame to the reservoir 

of gas. 
Hemop'tysis, n. (d.) See HEMOPTYSIS. 
Hemorrhage, n. (d.) Sce HÆMORRHAGE. 
Hemorrhoids, n. pl. (Med.) See HEMORRHOIDS, 
Hemp, n. [A. S. henep; Ger. hanf; Gr. es 
(Bot. The common name of the genus Cannabis, (q. v. 
Cunnabis sativa, the only species, yields the valuable 
fibre called hemp, which has been known for more than 
2,500 years as a material for cordage, sacking, and cloth. 
In England the plant grows to the height of about 6 ft., 
but in warmer climates it has occasionally been found 
18 feet high. The principal supplies of the fibre are 
derived from Russia. The fruits, commonly termed 
hemp-sed, are oleaginous and demulcent, and are nsed 
for feeding birds. When submitted to pressure, they 
yield about 25 per cent. of a fixed oil, which is used for 
making varnishes. In the sap of the hemp-plant there 
exista a resinous substance which has extraordinary 
narcotic properties, In the northern climates the pro- 
portion of this resin in the several parts of the plant is 
80 small as to have escaped general observation; but in 
the warmer regions of the East the resinous substance 
is sufficiently abundant to exude naturally from the 
flowers, leaves, and young twigs. The Indian hemp, 
which is so highly prized for its narcotic virtues, is con- 
sidered by some botanists to be a distinct variety, and 
is distinguished by them as C. sativa, var. Indica. This 
herb, and the resin obtained, are largely employed in 
Asia, and in some parts of Africa and 8. America, for 
the purposes of indulgence. The whole plant dried is 
known hy the name of gunjah in the markets of Cal- 
cutta. The largest leaves and seed-capsules separated | 
from the stalks are called bang, suhjer, or HU. The 
tops and tender parts of the plants, collected just after 
the flowering-time, are in some places sold under the 
name of hashish. The dried flowers, called kief in Mo- 
rocco, contain so much of the narcotic principle that a 
small pipe filled with them. if smoked, will suffice to 


intoxicate. The dried pistils of the flower enter into 
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the composition of the Turkish madjoun, The resin! 
which naturally exudes from the leaves and flowers, | 
when carefully collected by hand, is known as momeea ; | 
the same, when beaten off with sticks, is sold under the 
name of churrus. An extract obtained by the use of | 
butter, when mixed with spices, forms the datamese of 
the Arabs, And is the foundation of the has/ash of 
many Eastern countries and districts. The dried plant 
is smoked, and sometimes chewed. Five or ten grains | 
reduced to a powder are smoked from a common pipe! 
along with ordinary tobacco, or from a water-pipe with 
a peculiar variety of tobacco called tombeki, The resin 
and resinous extract are generally swallowed iu the 
form of pills or boluses. The hemp-plant and its pre- 
parations appear to have been used from very remote 
times. The effects of the natural resin, or churrus, have | 
been carefully studied in India by Dr. O'Shaughnessy 

He states that when taken in moderation it produces 
increase of appetite and great mental cheerfulness, 


Fig. 1270. — nemp, (Cannabis sativa.) 
A, male inflorescence; B, female inflorescence, 


while in excess it causes a peculiar kind of delirium 
and catalepsy. The effect produced by hemp in its dif- 
ferent forms varies, like that of opium, both in kind and | 
in degree, with the race of men who use it, and with 
the individual to whom it is administered. Upon Orien- 
tals its general effect is an agreeable and cheerful char- 
acter, exciting them to laugh. dance, and sing, and to 
commit various extravagnuces, It. however, renders 
some excitable and quarrelsome, disposing them to ucts 
of violence. It is from the extravagunt behavior of 
individuals of this latter temperament that the nse and 
meaning of our word “assassin” have most probably 
arisen, the word having been derived from haschischin, 
a hashish-eater. As a medicine, Indian hemp was 
tried by Dr. O'Shaughnessy in rheumatism, hydrophobia, 
cholera, and tetanus. In the last such wonderful cures 
were effected, that the hemp was pronounced an anti- 
convulsive remedy of the greatest value. Pereira calls 
it an exhilarant, inebriant, phantasmatic, hypnotic or 
soporific, aud stupefacient or narcotic. The extract 
made in India, and then imported, has been found to be 
much stronger than that made in this country. This fact 
seems to prove that the plant is materially injured by 
the voyage.— Hemp-culture requires a rich, kindly soil, 
in good heart, free of weeds, and capable of enduring 
extremes of wet and also dry seasons, to find which 
the sub-soil must be examined as well as the surface. 
Millions of acres of fertile corn-lands in the Western 
States have surface-soils entirely suited to hemp-culture, 
but, from the retentive nature of their clayey sub-soils, 
hemp cannot be successfully cultivated year by year 
without thorough under-draining. Favorable soils are 
found in great perfection on the alluvial bottoms of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, and some of their 
branches. If the ground is rich, does not hold water 
standing on the surface after heavy rains, and in drought 
does not bake and crack, but has moist earth within 2 
or 3 inches of the surface, it possesses the subsoil for 
hemp-culture. The hemp crop, which once amounted 
to 30.000 tous in Missouri and Kentucky, has fallen to 
7.500 tons. 

Hemp'-ag'rimony, n. (Bot.) The Eupatorium Can- 
nahinum, a species of rough, perennial plant, genus 
ECPATORIUM, g. v. 

Hemp'en,a. Made of hemp. 

“About his neck a hempen rope he wears." — Spenser. 

Hemp'field, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., about 40 m. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

—4A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 1,000. 

—A township of Westmoreland co. ; pop. about 10,000. 

Hemp'hill's Store, iv North Carolina, a village of 
Mecklenburg co. 

Hemp's Creek, in Louisiana, a P, O. of Catahoula co. 

Hemp'-seed, n. The seed of hemp, nsed either as 
seed, or for crushing for oil, or as food for fowls. 

Hemp'stend, in Ar/ansas, a S. W. co,; area, abont 
1,200 sq. m. Rivers. Red and Little Missouri rivers, 
and Bois d'Arc Creek. Surface, generally level; soil, 
fertile Cap. Washington. 

Hempstead, in California, a village of Merced co., 
on tlie Merced River, abont 5 m. above Snelling. 
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Hemp'stend, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Q n's co, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 2 E. of New York city; pop. of township, 
about 18,000, 

Hempstead, in 7ezas, a post-village of Austin co., 
ubt, 50 m. W. N. W. of Houston. 

Hemp'stead Bay, in New York, an arm of the At- 
lantic Ocean in Queen's co. 

Hempstead Branch, in New York, a village of 
Queen's co., about 10 m. E. of Brooklyn. 

Hempstead Harbor, in New York. See ROSLYN. 

Hemp'y. a. Resembling hemp. (.) 

Hem'stiteh, n. (Hem and stitch.) To ornament with 
cross-threads in clusters; ns, to hemstitch a shirt. 

Hen, n. [A. S. and D. hen; Swed. & Goth. Aena ; Ger. 
henne; Icel. hana, allied to Lat. camo, to sing, to sound ; 
Ar. ghanna, to sing.] The female of any kind of fowl; 
particularly, the female of the domestic fuwl of the gal- 
linaceous family. 

Hen'ault, CnarLes Jean Frangois, a French president 
of the parliament of Paris, historian and poet, n. 1685. 
H. is chiefly known for his Abrégé Chronologique de 
l Histoire de France, which has been translated into 
most modern languages. D. 1770. 

Hen'bane, n. [Hen and bane] (Bot.) Sec Hyos- 
CYAMUS. 

Hen'bit, n. (Bot.) See Lamium. 

Hence, (^ens,) adv. [ A. S. dvona, heonca, hence; Scot. 
hyne, hence; Ger. hin; D. heen, away; Lat. Aino, hence, 
from Aic ; Sansk, hina, this | From this place to another. 

“Discharge my followers ; let them hence away.“ — Shaks. 

— From this time; in the future; as, a year hence, From 
this cause, ground, or reason, as a deduction or result 
inferred. 

“ Hence may be deduced the force of exercise in helping digestion.” 

Arbuthnot. 

—From this source, origin, or cause. 

All other faces borrowed hence their light." — Sir J. Suckling. 
From hence, is a pleonastic and vicious expression, 

but is sanctioned by the usage of various good authors, 
An ancient author prophesied from hence." — Dryden. 
(Nore. Hence is used elliptically and in an imperative 

sense for go hence; begone; depart hence; away ; off 

with you, &c.) 

Hence, horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, hence!" — Shakes. 

Henceforth, adv. From this time forth or forward, 

Be henceforth among the gods, thyself a goddess.” — Milton. 

Hencefor' ward, adc. From this time forward; hence 
forth. 

Hen'-coop, n. A coop or cage for enclosing domestic 
fowls. — Dryden, 

Hendee'ngon, n. (Gr. hendela. eleven, génia, angle.) 
(Math.) In geometry, a plane rectilineal figure of eleven 
sides. The area of a regular or equilateral aud equian- 
gular hende on is, approximately, E 
times that of the square on one of its sides. 

Hendeecasyllab'ie, a. Pertainiug to, or consisting 
ofa line of eleven syllables. 

Hendecasyl'labic, Hendecasyllable, m. 
[Greek hendeka, and syllabé, n syllable.] (Jos) A 
verse of eleven syllables. The Latin hendecasyllabíic, of 
which the principal examples are left to us from the 
pen of Catullus, consists of a spondee, dactyl, and three 
trochees — Passer delicia mem puclle. The Italian he- 
roic verse, and those of England and Germany, when 
increased by the addition of a final short syllable, are 
iambic hendecasyllabics, The license of adding an 
eleventh syllable (and sometimes also a twelfth) is more 
frequently admissible in English dramatic than epic 
versification. 

Hen'derson, in Georgia, a village and dist. of Hous- 
ton co., abt. 68 m. 8. of Milledgeville. 

Hen'derson, in Iinois, a N.W. co., adjoining Towa; 
area, abt. 540 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and Hender- 
son rivers, and Honey and Ellison creeks. Surface, nn- 
dulating ; soil, fertile. Cap. Oquawka. Pop abt. 17,000. 

—A post-village and township of Knox co., abt. 7 m. N. 
of Galesburg; pop. of township abt. 1,700. 

Hen'derson, in /owa, a post-office of Lucas co. 

Hen'derson, in Kentucky, a W. co., adjoining Indi- 
ana; area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio and Green 
rivers, besides some smaller streams, Surface, uneven; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Henderson. 

—A post-village, cap. of Henderson co., on the Ohio River, 
abt. 170 m. W. of Frankfort; pap., in 1870, 4,171. 

Hen'derson, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Sibley co., on the Minnesota River, abt. 55 
m. S W. of St. Paul; pop. of township abt. 1,200. 

Hen'derson, in Missouri, a post-village of Greene co. 

Hen'derson, in N. Carolina, a S. W. co., adjoining 8. 
Carolina; area, abt, 600 sq. m. Rivers. French Broad 
River, and some smaller streams. Surface, mountain- 
ous, the Blue Ridge bounding it on the S. E.; sol, in 
some parts fertile. Cap. Hendersonville. Pop. about 
10,448. 

—A post-village of Granville co., abt. 45 m. N. of Raleigh. 

Hen'derson. in New York, à. post-village and town- 
ship of Jefferson co., on Lake Ontario, abt. 6 m. S.W. of 
Sackett's Harbor; pop. of township ubt. 2,800, 

Hen'derson, in J*nnsylvania, a township of Hun- 
tingdon co.; pop. abt. 3,100. 

—A post-office of Mercer co. 

Henderson, in Tennessee, a W. central co.; area, abt. 
620 sq. m. Rivers. Beech and Big Sandy rivers, Sur- 
face, level ; soil, fertile. Cop. Lexington. 

Ilen derson. in Texas. n N.E. co.; area, abt. 1,200 sq. 
m. Rivers. Nechesand Trinity rivers. Surface, gener- 
ally level; soil, fertile. Cap. Athens. 

A post-village, cap. of Rusk co., abt. 195 m. N. by E. of 
Galveston, 
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Henderson Harbor, in New Pork, a village of 
Jetlerson co, on. Hungry Bay, an arm of Lake Ontario, | 
ubt. 60 m. N. of Syracuse, See HENDER-ON, in New York.' 

Hen'derson Prairie, in /owa,a P.O, ot Clayton co. 

send 


erson Station, in Tennessee, a post-ollice of 


le, in Kentucky, a village of Henry 
co., abt. 32 m. . of Frankfort. 

Hen'dersonville, in N. Curolina, n post-villuge, cap. 
of Henderson co., abt. 250 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 

Hen'dersonville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mer- 
cer co. abt 12m E, of Mercer. 

Hen‘dersonville, in Tennessee, a post-village of 
Sumner co., ubt. 16 m. N.E. of Nashville. 

Hen'dersonville, in Tas, a P. O. of Anderson co. 

Hendi'adys, n. N. Lat.] (Gram.) A figure of speech 
wherein the same idea is expressed by two words or 
phrases, 

Hen ‘dricks, in Indiana, a W. central co.; area, abt 
390 sq. m. A érers. Ecl and White Lick rivers. Surface, 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Danville. 

—A township of Shelby co. ; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Hen'drieks, in Nebraska Territory, a P. O. of Otoe co. 

Hen'dricksburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Luzerne co. 

Hen‘drick’s Head, in Maine, a promontory 
light-house at the mouth of Sheepcott River. It 
hibits a fixed light 30 ft. above the sea-level. 

Hen’-driver, n. A kind of hawk. — Walton. . 

Hen drysburg, in Ohio a post-village of Belmont 
co., about 100 mn. E. of Columbus. 

Heu gist, the first Saxon king of Kent, towards the 
end of the 5th century, was a descendant of Woden, 
whom the Saxons deified. H.and his brother Horsa, 
being called in by Vortigern, king of the Britons, to as- 
sist lim in expelling the Picts, took with him his 
daughter Rowena, whom Vortigern became enamoured 
of, and married. H. then obtained the kingdom of 
Kent, one of the seven of the Saxon heptarchy, and 
in which were included Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and 
Surrey. D. 488. 

Heng-ki’ang, a river of China, falling from the N.W. 
into the Yani-tse-kisnix. In its course of 300 m. it has 
several large cities on its banks. 

Hen-harrier, Hen'-harm, n. (Zojl) A species 
of hawk, Circus cyaneus. 

Hen'hearted, a. Pusillanimous; timorous; cow- 
nrdly ; dastardly, 

Hen'-house, n. A house or shelter for fowls; a hen- 
nery. 

NH en'-hussy, n. Same as CoTQUEAN, q. v. 

Henle. Frieprica Gustav Jacon, a German physiol- 

ist and anatomist, B. 1809 at Fürth, is professor of 
anatomy and director of the anatomical institute in the 
university of Göttingen. As a pathologist, H. belongs 
to the so-called physiological or rational school. His 
prints! work in this relation is Handbuch der rationel- 

n Pathologie. Of his anatomical works may be men- 
tioned Handbuch der Al/gemeinen Anatomie ; and chiefly 
his excellent Handbuch der systematischen Anatomie 
des Menschen. 

Henley-on-Thames, a town of England, co, Oxford, 
on the W. bank of the Thames, 22 m. S. E. of Oxford, 

5 W. of London. Manuf. Malt. Ip. abt. 4,000. 
in Califurnia, a post-village of Siskiyou co., on 
the Klamath River, about 21 m. N. of Yreka. 

Henna. u. (Bot.) See Lawsonia. 

Hennebon, (An'bawng,) u town of France, dep. Mor- 
bihan, on the Blavet, 5 m. from L'Orient; pop. 5.057. 

Ilen'nepin, in insis, a post-villago and township, 
cap of Putnam co., about 115 m. N. of Springfield; pop. 
of township about 1,500. 

Hen’‘nepin, in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, about 600 
sq. m. Zürers, Mississippi, Crow, and Minnesota or 
St. Peter's rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Minneapolis. Pop. (1880) 67,013. 

—A village of Hennepin co., about 22 m. S. W. of St. Paul. 

Hen nery. u. A place set apart for hens. (American.) 

Hen'niker, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Merrimac co., about 10 m. W. by S. of Concord; pop. 
about 1,500. 

Hen'ning'^s Mills, in Orio, a P.O. of Clermont co. 

Hen’-peck, v a. To domineer over, worry, or control 
a husband. 

“ But — oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual! 
Inform us truly have they not hen-pecked you all ?"— Byron. 

Henspeeked, Cpékt,) a. Governed by his wife, as a 
husband. 

Nl en'ri. the French spelling of HENRY, q. v. 

Henrico, in Virginia, a S.E. central co.; area, about 
280 sq. m. Rirers. James and Chickahominy rivers. 
Sur face, diversified; soif, not very fertile. Min. Coal in 
abundance. Cap. Richmond Pop. about 65,000, 

Henrietta, Anne, daughter of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria, B. 1641. She was married to the Duke 
d'Orleans, and D. suddenly, 1660. It was then rumored 
that she had been poisoned at the instigation of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, a favorite of her husband, who 
had been exiled at her request. Her funeral oration, 
delivered by Bossuet, is perhaps the most splendid piece 
of elegiac eloquence of modern times. 

Henriet'ta Island, in Arctic Circle, Lat. 77° 8' N., 
Long. 157° 32’ E, discovered and named by De Long, U. 
8. N., of the Herald Expedition, in 1881. 

Henrietta, in Michigan, a p.-twp. of Jackson co, 

Henrietta, in Missouri, a post-office of Franklin co.— 
ln New York, a p.-v. and twp. of Monroe co., about 7 m. 
8. of Rochester. 

Henrietta. in Ohio, a p.-twp. of Lorain co. 

Menrietta. in Wis, a p.-twp. of Richland co., about 12) 
m. N. of Richland. 


and 
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Henriet'ta Maria, daughter of Henri IV. of France, 
B. 1603, married to Charles I. of England, escaped ulter 
his execution to France, and D. 1669, 

Hen'-roost, n. Aresting-place at night for domestic 
fowls. 

Henry. the name of several sovereigns of Castile, Eng- 
land, France, aud Germany. ' 

CASTILE. 


Henry I., 5.1205, reigned 1214-1217. — H gNRY II., Count 
de Trastamara, B. 1333, maintained a contest for the 
throne, which he obtained 1366-1308, p. 1379. — HENRY 
III., reigned 1390-1406. — HENRY IV., B. 1423, succeeded 
his father John IL. 1454, D., and was succeeded by his 
sister, Isabella of Castile, 1474. 


ENGLAND. 


Henry I., surnamed, on account of his superior educa- 
tion,BzAUCLERC, was the youngest son of William the Con- 
queror, and was B. at Selby iu Yorkshire, in 1068. Jeal- 
ousies and dissensions early broke out between him and 
his elder brothers, Robert and William (the Red), and on 
the sudden, mysterious death of William 1I. in the New 
Forest, in 1100, Henry, who was hunting with him, 
immediately seized tlie crown and the public treasures, 
his brother Robert being not yet returned from the 
crusades. To strengthen his hold on the affections of his 
subjects, he granted a charter re-establishing the laws 
or the Confessor, abolished the curfew, professed a 
reform in his own character and manners, aud married 
the Princess Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, and niece of Edgar Atheling; thus uniting the 
Norman and Saxon races. When Robert invaded Eng- 
land, in 1101, war was prevented by negotiations and 
the grant to Robert of a pension of 5,000 marks. In 
the saine year began the quarrel between the king and 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, respecting investi- 
tures. H., ambitious of the crown of Normandy, invaded 
that country in 1105, and took Caen, Bayeux, and sev- 
eral other places. He completed the conquest in the 
following year by the defeat and capture of Robert, at 
the battle of Trenchebrai. In 1109 the Princess. Matilda 
(Maud) was betrothed to the Emperor Henry V., but, in 
consequence of her youth, the marriage was deferred for 
several years. Troubles in Normandy and in Wales, 
and war with the king of France, occupied Henry in the 
next few years. In 1118 he lost his queen, Maud, and 
two years later his only legitimate son, the Prince Wil- 
liam, who, with his retinue, perished by shipwreck, on 
the passage from Normandy to England. It is said that 
the king was never seen to smile again. In 1121 he 
married Adelais, or Alice, daughter of Geoffrey, duke of 
Louvain, and on the failure of his hope of offspring, he 
had his daughter, the Empress Maud, then a widow. 
acknowledged heiress to the throne. Henry died at 
Rouen, from the effects of gluttony, December 1, 1125. 

Henry II., first of the Plantugenet line, was the eldest son 
of Geoffrey, earl of Anjou, and his wife, the ex-Empress 
Maud, daughter of Henry I., n. at Mans, 1133. On the 
death of his father, 1151, he succeeded to the earldoms of 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, and in the following year, 
by his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced 
wife of Louis VI. of France, he became possessor of the 
duchy of Aquitaine or Guienne. The same year he in- 
vaded England, but a treaty was concluded in 1153, by 
which it was agreed that he should succeed to the 
throne of England on the death of Stephen, This event 
took place iu October, 1154, und JJ. was crowned with- 
out opposition at Westminster, in December. Ilis first 
measures were directed to the redress of the disorders 
and anarchy which had prevailed in the reign of Stephen. 
He seized and destroyed most of the baronial castles ; 
dismissed the foreign troops; renewed the charter 
granted by Henry I.; and resumed most of the lands 
which had been alienated from the crown by Stephen. 
On the death of his brother Geoffrey, he claimed and got 
possession of Nantes, and was thus master of the whole 
western coast of France. His attempt on Toulouse, in 
1159, involved him in a war with the king of France, 
which was only terminated two years later. In 1162, 
Thomas à Becket was elected archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the great struggle between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers began, which resulted in the Constitution 
of Clarendon, the exile and murder of Becket, war with 
France, the king’s penance at Becket’s tomb, and the 
repeal of the constitution. In 1171, H. invaded Ire- 
land, and, uuder the authority of a bull of Pope Adrian 
IV.. which had been published in 1156, effected the con- 
quest of that island, The remaining years of his reign 
were embittered by the numerous revolts of his sons, 
instigated by their mother. Eleanor,whose jealousy being 
excited by the king's affection for Fair Rosamond, 
attempted to follow her sons to the court of France, but 
was seized and imprisoned during Henry’s life. The 
king of Scotland, who supported the rebellion of the 
young princes, was taken prisoner at Alnwick, in 1174, 
but was released after a few months, on doing homage 
to H. A formal reconciliation with the princes took 
place, but was followed by a fresh revolt and civil war. 
Prince Henry, who ns heir-apparent had been crowned 
in 1170, died in France, 1183. Geoffrey was killed at a 
tournament, two years later: and John joined his 
brother Richard in a new rebellion against their father, | 
in which they were aided by Philip Augustus. The 
old king was prostrated by sickness, and the revolt of 
his youngest son John was the last and fatal blow from 
which he could not recover. D. at Chinon, 1189, and 
was buried at Fontevrault. Notwithstanding the con-| 
flicting estimates of the character and measures of Hen-| 
ry II., viewed as the champion of state supremacy, it is“ 
evident that he was a man of powerful intellect, supe- 


rior education, great energy, activity, and decisiveness, 
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and also of impetuous passions, Ruling almost despot- 
ically, he greatly diminished the power of the uobles, 
and thus relieved the people of their intolerable tyran- 
ny. Good order and just administration of the laws 
were established, aud the practice of holding the *as- 
sizes" was introduced 

Henry III,, eldest son of King John and Isabella of An- 
gouléme, was B at Winchester in 1207. He succeeded 
his father in 1216. The regency was intrusted to Wil- 
liam Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who, in 1217, defeated 
the French army at Lincoln, and compelled the dauphin 
Louis to retire to France. On Pembroke's death, in 
May, 1219, Hubert de Burgh and Peter des Roches, 
bishop of Winchester, became regents; bnt mutual jeal- 
ousies and dissensions disturbed their administration 
and weakened their power. H. was crowned a second 
time, in 1220, and two years later was declared of age, 
but his feebleness of character unfitted him to rule, and 
the real power remained with his ministers, His fond- 
ness for foreign couusellors, his unsuccessful wars with 
France, and his attempts to govern without parliamenta, 
excited much ill-bumor in the nation. This was in- 
creased by the heavy impositions on his subjects, made 
necessary by his acceptance of the crown of Sicily for 
his son Edmund. At length, in 1258 he was virtually 
deposed by the “ Mad Parliament," which assembled at 
Oxford, and a council of state was formed under the 
presidency of Simon de Montfort. The popular leaders 
quarrelled among themselves, while the king was a 
prisoner in their hands. But iu 1262 civil war began, 
the king being compelled to employ foreign mercena- 
ries. In 1204 the battle of Lewes was fought, ai which 
the king. Prince Edward, E«rl Richard, king of the 
Romans, and his son Henry, were made prisoners by the 
barons. Soon after, De Montfort, now virtually sover- 
eign, summoned a parliament, which met in Jannary, 
1205, and was the first to which knights of the shires 
and represcntatives of cities and boroughs were called; 
thus constituting the first House of Commons. In Au- 
gust of that year, De Montfort was defeated and killed 
by Prince Edward, at the battle of Evesham, and the 
king regained his liberty. But the war lasted two 
years longer. In 1270 Prince Edward set out on the 
crusade, and before his return H. died at Westminster, 
Nov. 16, 1272. 

Henry IV. (called Bottncprokr), Duke of Hereford, and 
eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, born at 
Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire, 1366. Having impeached 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of treason, a day 
was set aside for the two rivals to decide their feud by 
single combat, Richard, however, dreading the conse- 
quences that might arise from the resort to arms of such 
powerful barons, on the day of trial forbade the battle, 
and banished both nobles from the realm; Norfolk for 
life, and Bolingbroke, as Hereford, his cousin. was called, 
for ten years. The death of his father, and the discon- 
tent of the people at the bad government of Richard, 
gave Hercford an excuse to return to England long be- 
fore the expiration of his term, on the double plea of 
obtaining the dukedom of Lancaster, and to assist Rich- 
ard to rule with greater discretion. The people. weary 
of the arrogance of the court favorites, who monopolized 
all the authority of the state, hailed the return of Boling- 
broke with every demonstration of delight, and flocked 
round him in thousands; so that, by judiciously taking 
advantage of the tide of public opinion, Bolingbroke was 
carried by universal acclaim to the crown for which his 
ambition so eagerly panteg: and, after having deposed 
his cousin, Richard II., in 1399 ascended the throne as 
Heury IV. This usurpation gave rise to the civil war 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. which broke 
out under the sway of Henry VI. His reign was die- 
turbed by a rebellion headed by the Duke of Northum- 
berland and his son Percy, surnamed “Hotspur.” After 
subduing all opposition, H died overwhelmed with re- 
morse for many of his unscrupulous deeds, 1413. 

Henry V., (surnamed MoNwovTH,) was one of the most 
illustrious of the line of English sovereigns, and whose 
early life of riot and dissipation gave bnt little promise of 
his after virtues, v. 1358, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father, Henry IV. In obe- 
dience to the dying advice of 
his parent, to give the public 
mind employment, he declared 
war against France, laying 
claim to that throne in right 
of his ancestors, and at once 
led a powerful army to the in- 
vasion of that kingdom; and 
after taking Harfleur and de- 
vastating the northern prov- 
inces, fought and won the 
glorious battle of Agincourt. 
To check Henry's further pro- 
gress nnd avert the total ruin 
of his country, the French 
monarch concluded a truce 
with H, who, to ratify the ar- 
rangement, esponsed Charles's 
danghter, the Princess Cath- 
erine. No king ever sat on the 
English throne who was more 
beloved and honored than the 
gallant Harry * Monmonth,"* 
whose reign was prematurely 
cut short at Vincennes in 1422, 
after a career of foreign tri- 
umph and domestic peace unprecedented in the history 
of the country. 

Henry VI., the only son of the above, born 1421, was bul 
ten months old at the death of his father, and was pro 
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elaimed king on the day after that event. His grand-| 
father, Charles VI., king of France, died soon after, and | 
the Duke of Orleans assumed the title of king by the 
name of Charles VII. This renewed the war between 
England and France, and the English, for a while, were | 
successful. Heury was crowned at Paris, and the great | 
duke of Bedford, his guardian, obtained several impor- 
tant victories. But the raising of the siege of Orleans 
by Joan of Arc gave a new turn to affairs, aud the Eng- 
lish power declined, and was, in the end, quite subverted. 
The death of the duke of Bedford was a fatal blow to the 
cause of H.; and, to add to his misfortunes, the York 
rty in England grew strong, and involved the country 
[s civil war. They adopted the white rose as their 
badge of distinction, and the Lancastrians the red. Hence 
the title given to the struggle — the War of the Roses. 
After various contests, the king was defeated and taken 
prisoner. llowever, his wife, Margaret of Anjou, car- 
ried ou the war with spirit, and for some time with con- 
siderable success. Richard, Duke of York, was slain at 
Wakefield, and H. recovered his liberty; but Edward, 
Earl of March, son of Ric d, laid claim to the crown, 
and routed tlie queen's forces at. Ludlow, but was him- 
self afterwards defeated at St. Alban's. At length the 
York party prevailed, and Henry was sent to the Tower, 
where, it is believed, he was slain by Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. Found dead in the Tower, 1471. 
Henry VIL, (Tupon,) son of Edmund, earl of Richmond, 
and of Margaret, of the house of Lancaster, B. 1456. By 
the assistance of the duke of Brittany, he landed in Wales 
with some troops, and laid claim to the crown in 1485. 
The people, disgusted at the cruelties of Richard IIL, 
joined him in such nambers that he was enabled to give 
the usurper battle at Bosworth Field, where Richard 
was slain, and H. crowned on the spot. He united the 
houses of York and Lancaster by marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. His reign met with little dis- 
turbance, except from two impostors, set up by Lady 
Margaret, sister to Edward IV. One was a joiner's son, 
called Lambert Simnel, who personated Richard, duke 
of York, who had been murdered by the duke of Glonces- 
ter in the Tower. On being taken prisoner, H. made 
him a scullion in bis kitchen. The other was Perkin 
Warbeck, who said he was the duke of York: but he 
was soon taken, and hanged at Tyburn. H. reigned 24 
ears, and greatly increased trade and commerce; but 
hiis avarice was excess! D. 1509, 
Henry VIII., B. 1491, sncceeded his father, Henry VII., at 
the age of 19. The first years of his reign were very 
popular, owing to his great generosity; but at length 
his conduct grew capricious and arbitrary. The em- 


peror Maximilian and Pope Julius IL, having leagued 
ed H. to join them, and he, in 


against France, persuad 
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consequence, invaded that kingdom, where he made 
some conquests. About the same time, James IV., king 
of Scotland, invaded England, but was defeated and slain 
at Flodden Field. Cardinal Wolsey succeeded in bring- 
ing Heury over from the imperial interests to those of 
the French king. When Luther commenced his refor- 
mation in Germany, H. wrote a book aguinst him, for 
which he was complimented by the Pope with the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith." But this attachment to the 
Roman see did not last long; for, having conceived an 
affection for Anne Boleyn, he determined to divorce his 
wife, Catharine of Aragon, to whom he had been mar- 
ried eighteen years. His plea for the divorce was, that 
Catharine was his brother Arthur's widow. The divorce 
being refused by the Pope, Henry assumed the title of 
Supreme Head of the English Church, put down the 
monasteries, and alienated their possessions to secular 

urposes. His marriage with Anne Boleyn followed; 
but he afterwards sent her to the scaffold, and married 
Lady Jane Seymour, who died in childbed. He next 
married Anne of Cleves; but she not proving agreeable 
to his expectations, he put her away, and caused Crom- 
well, earl of Essex, the projector of the match, to be be- 
headed. His next wife was Catharine Howard, who was 
beheaded for adultery; after whieh he espoused Cath- 
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arine Parr, who survived him. He was a man of strong 
passions and considerable learning; but it is truly said 
of him, “that be never spared an in his auger nor 
woman in his lust.” D. 1547. 


FRANCE. 


Henry I., n. 1004, succeeded. his father, Robert I., in 


1051, and died 1060, after a reign of 23 years, frequently 
disturbed by civil and foreign wars. 


Henry IL, son of Francis I. and his queen, Claude, born 
Mis marriage with Catharine de Medicis was) 


1518. 
celebrated at Marseilles, in 1533, by her uncle, Pope 
Clement VII. Henry succeeded his father in 1547, and 
at once made a complete change in the court and min- 
istry. The most influential persons in his reign were 
the cardinal of Lorraine and his brother Francis, duke 
of Guise, the constable de Montmorenci, the marslial de 
St. André, and Diana of Poitiers, the kiug's favorite 
mistress, whom he made duchess of Valentinois. Ile 
carried on war with England, and recovered Boulogne 
for France; war with the Pope and with Spain ; fighting 
for the Protestants in Germany,while he persecuted them 
in France; acquired by conquest Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, and retained them under the treaty of Chateau- 
Cambresis, which closed the war in 1599. By the same 
treaty Calais was confirmed to Frauce. The siege of 
Metz by Charles V., and its defence by the Duke of 
Guise; the battle and siege of Renti; the great victory 
of the Spaniards at St. Quentin; and the battle of Grave- 
lines, are the chief military events of this reign. Mary, 
the young queen of Scots, was brought to France about 
1549, and betrothed to the dauphin François. II. p. in 
July, 1559, from the effects of a wound accidentally in- 
flicted by the count of Montgomery at a splendid tour- 
nament a few days before, He left four sons and three 
daughters, three of the former reigning after him in 
succession. 


Hesry III., third son of Henry II. and Catharine de Me- 


dicis, was B. in 1551. He was first known as duke of An- 
jon, and distinguished himself as a soldier at the battles 
of Jurnac and Moncontour. He was elected king of Po- 
land in 1573, but being proclaimed king of France on 
the death of Charles IX., in 1574, lie esenped, not with- 
out risk, from Poland, and returned to France. "The 
country was distracted with conflicting fictions, and 
wasted with civil war; and the king, feeble in character, 
and self-indulgent, was governed by ignoble favorites. 
The famous Catholic League was formed, with the duke 
of Guise at its head; Henry of Navarre put himself at 
the head of the Huguenots, and won the battle of Cou- 
tras; Paris fell into the power of the League in 1588, 
und the king fled to Chartres and Rouen; later in the 
same year he convoked the states-general ut Blois, and 
there had the two Guises assassinated, a crime which 
excited the revolt of Paris and the principal cities of the 
kingdom. The duke of Mayenne was named by the 
Lengue lieutenant-general of the royal estate aud crown 
of France, and Henry, roused at last to action, joined his 
rival, Henry of Navarre, and advanced to besiege Paris. 
At 8t. Cloud, which he made his headquarters, he was 
Btabbed by a fanatic, Jacques Clement, and p. the day 
after, Aug. 1, 1589. Henry III. lett no children, and was 
the last sovereign of the Valois line. 

HENRY IV., (QuATRE,) called Tug Great, king of France 
and Navarre, was B. in 1553 at Pau, in Béarn. His 
father, Anthony of Bourbon, was descended from a son 
of Louis IX.; his mother was Jeanne d'Albret. daughter 
of Henry, king of Navarre. He was brought up in the 
simple and hardy manner of the peasantry of Béarn, and 
thus laid the foundation of a vigorous constitution and 
temperate habits. He was placed under the tuition of 
Florent Chrétien, a learned man and zealous Protestant. 
In 1569 he accompanied his mother to Rochelle, and 
learned the art of war under Admiral Coligni. When 
the perfidious design of destroying the Huguenot chiefs 
by a massacre was formed by Charles IX and his mo- 
ther, Catherine, one of their means to lull suspicion was, 
to propose to Queen Jeanne a marriage between Henry 
and Margaret of Valois, the king's youngest sister. 
While preparations were making for the marriage festi- 
val, Henry's mother died at Paris, not without strong 
suspicions of poison. Having assumed the title of Ain, 
of Navarre, his marriage took place, Aug. 18th, 1572. 

hen followed the horrible scenes of St. Bartholomew, 
Aug. 24th. H. was obliged to make a profession of the 
Catholic faith to save his life; but Catherine of Medicis 
endeavored to dissolve the marriage just celebrated. As 
she was unsuccessful in this, she adopted the plan of 
corrupting the noble youth by the pleasures of a licen- 
tious court; and he did not escape the snare. In 1576, 
however, he took advantage of a hunting excursion to 
quit the court, and professed himself again of the Pro- 
testant Church. Catherine, who after the decease of 
Charles IX. administered the government in the name 
of his successor Henry III, now thought it advisable to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the Huguenots (1576). 
securing to them religious freedom. Exasperated by this 
event, the Catholics formed the celebrated League, which 
Henry III. was obliged to confirm; and the religious war 
was recommenced, In 1587 77 obtained a victory over 
the Catholics at Contras, in Guienne. In 1589, on the 
assassination of Henry IIL, H. of Navarre succeeded to 
the throne; bnt he had to secure his claim by hard 
fighting and by the profession of the Catholic faith. 
The same year he won the victory of Arques, and the 
following year that of Ivry, over the forces of the 
League, headed by the duke of Mayenne. After a pro- 
tracted and obstinate struggle, convinced that he should 
never enjoy quiet possession of the French throne, with- 
out professing the Catholic faith, H. at length yielded 
to the wishes of his friends, was instructed in the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church, and professed the Catholic 
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faith, July 25th, 1593, in. the church of St. Denis. He 
happily escaped an attempt to assassinate him ; was sol- 
emily anointed king at Chartres in 1594; and entered 
the capital amid the aeclumations of the people. Peace 
was not fully reestablished till 1598, when the treaty of 
Vervins was sigued. H. made use of the tranquillity 
which followed to restore the internal prosperity of his 
kingdom, and particularly the wasted finances; and in 
this design he was highly successful. with the aid of his 
prime miuister, Sully. To his former brothers in faith 
und in urms, the Protestants, he granted a certain mea- 
sure of religious freedom and political security, by the 
edict of Nantes, in 1598. In 1610, while riding through 
the streets of Paris, his coach was obstructed in the 
Rue de la Feronnerie by two wagons. A fanatic named 
Ravaillac took advantage of the moment to perpetrate 
a long meditated deed: and the king received n fatal 
stab from the hand of this assassin, in the 52d year of 
his age, and 22d of his reign. His character is thus 
summed up by Henault: —" He united to extreme 
frankness the most dexterous po to the most ele- 
vnted sentiments a charming simplicity of manners; to 
a soldier's courage an inexhaustible fund of humanity." 
The eulogists of H. IV. draw n veil over his private 
character, yet are compelled to acknowledge that it was 
stained by great vices, especially by extreme licentions- 
ness and fondness for gambling. His first wife, Mar- 
guerite, bore him no children; by his second, Mary of 
Medicis, he had six, one of whom was Henrietta Maria, 
afterwards queen of Charles I. of England. He had also 
children by his mistresses. A new and valuable French 
History of the Reign of Henry II, by A. Poirson, has 
appeared in 3 vols., 1857-65. 
GERMANY, 


Henry I., surnamed (he Fowler, emperor of Germany. B. 


876, was the son of Otho, duke of Saxony, and elected 
to the imperial dignity in the year 918. He reunited 
the German princes, and subdued the Hungarians, formed 
good laws, and built several cities. He vanquished the 
Bohemians, the Sclavonians, and the Danes, and con- 
quered the kingdom of Lorraine. D. 936. 

Henry Il., great-grandson of the preceding, B. 972. He 
succeeded his father as duke of Bavaria, and in 1002 was 
elected king of Germany, and crowned at Mentz and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Two years later he was crowned king 
of Lombardy nt Puvia, his rival, Hardouin, avoiding a 
combat with him. He was engaged in frequent wars, 
in Italy, in Bohemia, Bavaria, &c. In 1014 he received 
the imperial crown at Rome, bis wife Cunegunde being 
crowned with him. They were both distinguished for 
their piety and devotion to the Church, and were canon- 
ized. D. 1024. Me was the last emperor of the house 
of Saxony. 

Hesry III., son of the Emperor Conrad II., n. 1017, snc- 
ceeded his father in the imperial dignity, 1029, Nature 
had given hím the talents, and education the character, 
suitable for an able ruler, In everything he undertook 
he displayed a steady and persevering spirit; the clergy 
were compelled to acknowledge their dependence on 
him, and the temporal lords he held in actual subjec- 
tion. He deposed three popes, aud raised Clement II. 
to the vacant chair; and he was as successful in his 
wars as in his administration. D. 1056. 

Henry IV., son of the preceding, was born in 1050, and 
at the death of his father was only five ycara old. His 
mother, Agnes, was made regent, and on her death the 
chief power was seized by his uncles, the dukes of Sax- 
ony and Bavaria. Henry made war on them, and threw 
off their yoke. He, however, offended his subjects, by 
the licentiousness of his manners, and quarrelled with 
the pope, Gregory VIL, about investitures. The latter 
being appealed to in a subsequent dispute between 
Henry and the duke of Saxony, cited Henry to his tri- 
bunal, who then deposed the pope, to be in turn excom- 
municated by him. The emperor was compelled to sub- 
mit, went to Canossa, where the pope then was, and 
after being kept three days in the court-yard, received 
absolution. The quarrel was soon renewed, deposition, 
excommunication, and election of new popes and empe- 
rors followed. Henry's eldest son, Conrad, rebelled 
against him, but was overcome, nnd died at Florence 
in 1101. He then caused his second son, Henry, to be 
elected his successor, and crowned; but the latter also 
rebelled, and making himself muster of his father’s per- 
son, in 1106, by stratagem. compelled him to abdicate 
the throne. Henry IV. ended his life «nd sorrows in 
neglect, at Liége, in 1106; and, as he died under sen- 
tence of excommunication, was not buried till five 
years after, when the sentence was revoked, and his 
remains were interred at Spires. 


Henry V., the son and successor of the preceding, n. 1081, 


In 1106 he rebelled against his father, nnd dethroned 
him, assuming the imperial crown in hisstead. In 1111 
he married Matilda, the daughter of Henry I., king of 
England; and the rich dowry he received with his prin- 
cess give him the means of undertaking an expedition 
to demand the imperial crown from the pope. Finding 
that Pascal refused to crown him, Henry caused the 
pope to be conveyed away from the altar while at mass; 
and cut down, in the streets of Rome, all who opposed 
him. At length the pope yielded. and Henry was 
crowned in 1112, without making any new concessions. 
Soon after his return to Germat he pope excommuni- 
cated him: which led toa new war, the invasion of Italy, 
and the election of a rival pope. Peace was not made 
till 1122, when the emperor renounced his claims. Died 
1125, 

He was 
elected king of the Romans when four years of age, and 
succeeded his father on the imperial throne in 1190. 
The same year, on the death of William II., bing of 
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Sicily, he claimed that crown in right of Constance his 
wife, daughter of King Koger. Alter being crowned at! 
Rome with his wife in 1191, he made an unsuccessfal 
attempt to conquer Naples. In 1193 he gave Leopold, 
duke of Austria, n small price to hand over to his Keep- 
ing his royal prisoner, Richard I. of England, whom he 
detained nearly a year, aud released fora heavy ransom, 
With this money he undertook another expedition) 
aguinst Sicily, and succeeded, He was crowned at 
Palermo in 1194. A revolt broke out in consequence | 
of his tyranny, and he returned to suppress it. D. at 
Messina, 1197. 

HWA VIL, succeeded Albert I. in 1308. He undertook 
an expedition to Italy, and compelled the Milanese to) 
crown him king of Lombardy. He then suppressed a 
revolt which had broken out in Upper Italy; took sev- 
eral cities by storm; and, having captured Rome, he 
was crowned Roman emperor by the cardinals sent from 
Avignon, while in the streets the work of murder and 
pillage was still going on. D. 1313. 

Henry, (Rapson,) LANDGRAVE OF THURINGTA, was elected 
emperor by the ecclesiastical princes in 1246, when Pope 


was B. in Virginia, iu 1736. He was one of a large fam- 
ily, grew up uneducated, made several unsuccessful 
ventu in trade, and at last turned advocate. He re- 
mained without distinction and without briefs for sev- 
ws, but at last brought himself into notice aud 
ce, in 1165, by his clever and successful pleading 
ise respecting the legal income of the clergy. lle 
opposed the clerical claim, and by the view he presented 
of the matter, made it a great question of colonial 
independence. He removed to Louisa, and in 1765 
was chosen a member of the Virginia legislature, and 
there made a very exciting speech against the famous 
“Stamp Act.” He was one of the members of the first 
Congress. which met at Philadelphia in September, 1774. 
und was the first to call his countrymen to arms for at- 
tainment of their independence, His eloquence on the 
occasion is said to have astonished all his hearers, He 
Was elected for several years governor of Virginia. Em- 
barrassed with debts, he preferred then to retire from 
putilic office, and devote himself to his profession, He 
opposed the Federal constitution as not democratic 
enough, and interfering too much with State rights. The 
post of Secretary of state was offered him by Washing- 
ton, but he did not accept it. D, 1799. 

Henry. Joseren, an American physicist, B. in Albany, 
N. Y. 1797, received a common education, and com- 
menced life as a watchmaker in his native city. In 
1825 he was professor of mathematics in the Albany 
Academy, and in 1827 began making experiments in! 
electricity. He invented the first machine moved by 
the agency of electro-maguetism, and was the first to 
demonstrate those principles by which intellizence is 
conveyed between distant points through the agency of 
the electric telegraph. In 1832 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, in the College of New Jer- 
Bey, at Princeton, and in 1837 visited England, where he 
imparted his discoveries to Professor Wheatstone. In 
1846 he was elected First Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, a post he held until his death, 
May 13, 1878. H. published, in 1839, Contributions to 
Electricity end Magnetism, und has contributed several 
scientific papers to The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, to Sutiman's Journal, and to the Juurnal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

Henry, in Alvbama, an extreme S.E. co., adjoining 
Florida and Georgin; area, abt, 1,080 sq. m. Rivers. 
Chattahoochee, and numerous smaller streams, Surface, 
broken ; 8d, not fertile. Cap. Abbeville. Pop. abt, 22,000. 

Henry, in Georgia, a N.W. central co.; area, abt. 400 
sq. m. Rivers. Cotton and South rivers, and Indian, 
Sandy, Towaliga, and Tassahaw creeks. Surface, gener- 
ally level; soil, fertile. Min. Gold, iron, granite, aud 
qua Cap. McDonough. 


Henry, in Jilinas, a N.W. co.; area, abt. 820 sq. m. 
Rivers. Green and Rock rivers, and Edward's Creek, 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Coal in abun- 
dance. Cap. Cambridge. 

—A post-village and township of Marshall co., on the 
Illinois River, abt. 33 m. N. N. E. of Peoria; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3.000. 

Hen'ry, in Indiana, an E. central co.; area, abt. 385 
sq. m. Rivers. Blue River and Fall Creek. Surface, 
24010 soil, fertile. Cup. New Castle. Pop. (1880) 
24,016. 

—A township of Fulton co.; pop. abt. 1,700, 

—A township of Henry co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Henry, in Dwi, i S.E. co.; area, abt. 450 8q. m. Rivers. 
Skunk River and Cedar Creek. Surface, level; sail, 
fertile, 9715 Coal and limestone. Cup. Mount Pleasant, 

0.971. 

Henry., in Kentucky, a N. co.; area, abt. 220 sq. m. 
Rivers. Kentucky River and many of its tributaries. 
Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile, Cap. New Castle. 
Pup. (A850) 11,492. 

Hen'ry, in Minnesota, a village of Fillmore co., abt. 9 
m. S. K. of Preston, 

M ry, formerly Rives, in Missouri, a W. co.; area, 

ubt. 750 sq m. erer. Grand River, and Big, De | 

water and Tebo or Thibaut creeks. Surface, diversified ;| 
soil, tertile, Cup. Clinton. 

"y. in Ocin, n N.W. co.; area, abt. 5% aq. m. 
Rivers, Maumee River, Beaver and Turkey creeks, = 
face, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Napoleon, dap. abt, 22,0 0. 
—A township of Wood co.; pop. abt. 650. 

Hen'ry, iu Tennessee, a N.W. co., adjoining Kentucky ; 
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area, abt. 550 sq.m. Rivers. Tennessee and Big Sandy 
rivers. Surfucr, yersified. Cup. Paris. 

Hen'ry, in Virginia, a 8. co, adjoining N. Carolina; 
area, ubt. 325 sq. m. Rivers. Smith River, and some 
smaller streams. Surfuce, hilly; soil, fertile, Cap. 
Martinsville, 

—A post-oltice of Sussex co. 

Henry Clay, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette 

pep. about 1,600, 

Heu'ry Cay Factory, in Delaware, a post-office 
of New Castle co, 

Hen'ry Creek, in Illinois, a township of Adams co.; 


Hien'ry Rifle, n. (Gunnery.) A fire-arm which takes 
its name from Mr. Alexander Henry, guumaker, of Edin- 
burgh, who invented, about 1855, the peculiar system 
on which the barrel is rifled. A horizontal or transverse 
section of the barrel shows the rifling to be heptagonal, 
with sma!l ridges of metal, or “lands,” projecting at 
each angle. The lands ure made either acute in form, 
rectungula,, or rounded. The interior of the barrel, 
cousequently, presents a series of seven. planes inclined 
to euch other at un angle of nearly 1287559, which wind 
along the interior of the barrel with a regular twist of 
one turn in 20 inches in a rifle with a gauge of 451 inch; 
but the pitch varies according to the eulibre of the arm, 
from 20 inches to 6 feet. The adoption of a projecting 
ridge at cach angle of the rifling gives a double number 
of bearing-points to impart a rotatory motion to the 
bullet, and tends to diminish the windage, by leaving 
but little room for the expansion of the bullet when the 
picce is discharged, so that the missile leaves the barrel 
very slightly altered in shape. In consequence of th 
the friction of the air on a bullet fired from a I. R. 
far less than that which it exercises on a projectile dis- 
charged from any other description of ritled fire-arm, 
und there is less chance of the bullet “stripping,” as it 
js termed, when the missile leaves the barrel without 
turning in tlie grooves or rifling. In some ritles made by 
Mr. Henry, the additional bearing-points are obtained 
by making a curved groove in tlie centre of each plane. 
This arm does not foul as quickly as other weapons that 
are loaded at the muzzle. The ball is cylindro-con- 
ch» idnl in form, and fits easily into the barrel. There is 
little recoil, and as the bullet is not liable to strip, an 
increased charge of powder may be used, which gives n 
lower trajectory (see RIFLE, TRAJECTORY), and insures 

renter accuracy in the flight of the projectile. The H. 

1 itted with a patent wind-gauge sicht, for rezulat- 
ing the aim according to the strength of the wind, and, 
if required, a patent elevating cheek-piece can be 
attached to the stock for long range shooting, 

Hen'rysburz, a village of Lower Canada, abt. 32 m. 
S. H. of Montreal, 

IIen'rysburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Blair co 

Hen'rysville, in Pennsy/rania, a post-village of Mon- 
roe co., abt. 8 m. N. of Stroudsburg, 

Hen'ry ville, a village of Lower Canada, abt. 37 m. 8.) 
E. of Montreal. 

Henry ville, in Indiana, a post-office of Clarke co. 
Hen'ry ville Kansas. a post-village of Riley co., on 
the Big Blue River, abt. 14 m. N.N.W. of Manhattan, 
Hen'ryville, in Tennessee, n post-village of Lawrence 

co., abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of Nashville. 

Hen's'-feet, n. The Hedge-fumitory, genus Fumaria. 

Johnson. 

Hen'singersville, in Penna., a P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Hensley, in /ndiana, a township of Johnson co.; pop. 
abt. 1,413 

Henslovia’cere, n. pl. (Bot) An order of plants, 
alliance Suzifragales. It contains but one genus, cun- 
sisting of three or four species, which resemble in most 
respects the hydrangeas, the chief differences being in 
their tree-like habit, in the union of their styles into a 
cylinder, and in the total absence of albumen, Their 
properties and uses are unknown. 

Hep, u. (Bot.) See HiP. 

He'pnte, n. [Gr. Aepar, livor.] A name given to some 
varieties of sulphate of baryta or heavy spar (4. v.) from 
their having a liver color, 

Hepat'ic, Hepatiical, a. [Lat. hepaticus; Gr. hë- 
patikos, from Apr, the liver.]. Pertaining to the liver; 
as, the hepatic gall, — Resembling the liver in color; us, 
hepatic cinnabar. 

(Anat.) Hepatic artery, is that which nourishes the 
substance of the liver. It arises from the coeliac, where 
it almost touches the point of the lobulus Npigeltt. Its 
root is covered by the pancreas; it then turns a little 
forwards, und passes under the pylorus to the porta of 
the liver, and runs betwixt the biliary ducts and the 
vena porte, where it divides into two large branches, 
one of which enters the right, and the other the lett 
lobe of the liver. In this place it is inclosed along with 
all the other vessels in the capsule of Glisson.— Zfrpatic 
duct, is about three fingers’ breadth in length, and of 
the size of a quill. It is formed by the union of the 
biliary ducts, and joins the cystic duct at a very acute) 
angle, to form the ductus choledochus. Tts function is 

y the bile from the liver towards the duodenum. 

Hepat/ica, ». From Gr. hépar, liver. ] ( Bot.) A genns of 
plants, order Ronuneulacee, The Liverwort, H. triloba, 
is found in woods from Canada to Califort This little 
plant is one of the earliest harbingers of spring, often! 
putting forth its neat and clegunt flowers in the neigh- 
Dberhood of some lingering snow-bank, The root con- 
sists of numerous and strong fibres, Leaves all radical, 
on long, hairy petioles, smooth, evergreen, coriaceons, 
divided into 3 lobes, Flowers on scapes 3-4 long, soli- 
tary, numerous, generally bine, but frequently in varies 
ties of white and flesh-color. In cultivation they be- 
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(Med.) A name given to medicines believed to be 
capable of affecting the liver. 

Hep’atite, n. (Min.) A brown, fetid sulphate of baryta 

Hepatitis, n. [Gr. hepatitis, belonging to the liver, 
from Aépar, the liver.] (Med.) Inflammation of the 
liver. The history and symptoms of this disease have 
been particularly dwelt upon in all medical works from 
the earliest periods. Until very recent times, when the 
attention of physicians was more especially called to 
diseases of the gustro-intestinal mucous membrane,— 
heretofore a field comparatively wnexplored.—this af- 
fection, and its subsidiary diseases, were more studied 
than any other lesion of the digestive apparatus. In 
temperate latitudes H. is a rare disease; but in tropical 
climates it is often so acute, sudden, and fatal, as to defy 
medical treatment. The principal indications of the 
disease are, pain in the right side and shoulder, tender- 
ness in the right hypochondrinm when pressed, together 
with enlargement of the liver, often vomiting, always 
fever, with loss of nppetite, and a foul tongue. It is 
frequently accompanied by jaundice. H. sometimes 
terminates in abscesses, which, on some occasious, re- 
quire to be opened externally. Professional assistance 
is necessary with regard to them, as the treatment is 
complicated. After the disease has been subdued, vege- 
table tonicsare useful in restoring the digestive powers. 
When the disease has supervened in a warm climate, a 
removal toa more temperate region is always advisable. 

Hepntiza'tion, n. (d.) Conversion into a liver- 
like substance; — applied to the lungs when gorged 
with effused matter, so that they are no longer pervious 

Dunglison. 

Hep'ntize, v. a. [Gr. hépatizein.] To impregnate 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. — To gorge with ef- 
fused matter, as the lungs. 

Hepnt'ocele, n. (Gr. hépatos, and xi, a tumor.) 
( Med.) A hernia, in which a portion of the liver pro- 
trudes through the abdominal parietes. 

Hepatecya tic, a. [Gr. hépatos, and kustis, a bladder.] 
(Med.) Pertaining alike to the liver and the gull-blad- 
der. — Craig. 

Hepatogas’tic, a. [Gr. hépatos, and gaster, the belly.] 
( Med.) Relating to the stomach and liver. 

Hepatog’raphy. n. Gr. hépatos, the liver, and 
graphein, to describe.) (Med.) A treatise on, or de- 
scription of the liver. 

Hepatolithi‘asis,n. [Or. hépatos, and lithiasis, the 
disease of the stone.] (Med.) The formation of concre- 
tions in the liver. 

Hepatology, n. [Gr. ^zpatos, and logos, discourse.] 
(Med.) Substantially identical with HEPATOGRAPHY, q. v. 

Hep'burn, in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
of Lycoming co.; pop. of township, abt. 862. 

Hephzes'tion, the favorite of Alexander the Great, 
and the companion of his campaigns and festivities, 
married one of the daughters of Darius. D. at Ecba- 
tana, 324 n. c. 

Hepler, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Schuylkill co. 

Hep’pen, a. [A. S. ^üp, fit.] Fit; appropriate; be- 
coming. (R.) © 

Hep'tachord, (-kdrd,)n. [Gr. heptachordos.] (Anc. 
Mus.) A lyre having seven chords. — The interval of 
a seventh.—A poetical composition played or sung in 
seven different notes or tones. 

Hep'tade, n. [Gr. heplados.) The number or sum of 
seven. 

Mep'taglot, n. [Gr. Aeptaglóttos.] A book written in 
seven languages. 

Hep‘tagon, n. [Gr. hepta, seven, and gónia, naglo] 
(Grometry.) A plane figure of seven sides. The area o! 
a regular H. is equal to the square of ore of its sides 
multiplied into the constant number 3:6339124. 

Heptag'onnl. a. [Fr.] Having seven angles or sides, 

leptagonal Numbers, (Arith.) Figurate numbers of 
the 2d order and 5th class; they are formed by the suc- 
cessive addition of the terms of the arithmetical series 
1, 6, 11, 16, &c., whose cominon difference is 5. Thus 
the first four H. N. are, 1, 7, 18, 34, and the u is f 
(5 n—3). 

Heptagy n'ia, n. Gr. hepta, seven, and gyné, woman. 
(Bot.) In the classification of Linnseus, an order o! 
plants possessing seven pistils. 

Heptagynian, Heptagynous, (hep-ta-jin'yan, 
hep-taj'e-nus,) a. [Fr. heptagynique.) (Bot.) Possess- 
ing seven pistils or styles. 

Heptahe'dron, n. [Gr. hepta, and hedra, base; Fr. 
heptaédre.] (Geom) A solid figure having seven sides, 

Heptahexahe'dral, a. [Gr. hrpta, and hexahedral, 
q v.] Having seven series of faces one above another, 
each series presenting six faces. 

Heptam'erede, n. [Gr. hepta, and meridos, part.] 
That which divides into seven parts. 

Heptam'erous, a. [Gr „eta, and méros, part.] 
( Bot.) Comprisiug seven parts, 

Heptan'dria, „. [Gr. hepta. and andros, male.] ( Bof.) 
In the classification of Linnaeus, a class of plants which 
have seven stamens. 

Heptan'drian, Heptan'drous, a. 
drique.| (at.) Possessing seven stamens, 

Heptan’gular, a. [Gr. kepta, and Eng. angular, q. v.] 
Having seven angles. 

Heptaph yllous, (Ahep-faf'elus,) a. [Gr. Acepta, ang 
phyllon, leaf.] | (Bot.) Seven-leaved. 

Heptarch, Heptarchist, %% “Ar. hep'tir-list.) 
n. Fr. heptarque.] One who rules a division of a hep- 
tarehy. 

Heptarch'ie, a. [Fr. heptarchique.] Pertaining to a 
heptarchy, or seven-fold government; constituting of 
consisting of a heptarchy. 

Hep'tarchist, n. See Heptarcn. 

Heptarehy, (Aep'tàr-ki,) n. (Gr. hepta, and ar-ché 


Fr. heptan- 
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government.] A government by seven persons; also, 
the country so ruled. The English 77. consisted of the 
seven Saxon states, Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, North- 
umbria, Bast Anglia, and Mercia, united under the s 
rule, in S25, by Egbert, who assumed the title of hing 
England. | 

Heptateuch, (%u Gr. hepta, and teuchein,, 
to prepare.) (Net.) The first seven books of the Old 
Testament. 

Hep -tree,n. (See Her] The Dog-rose, Hosa canina. | 
er, pron. and a. (objective case of she, pers pron. of 
the Sd pers. tem.) (A. S. bes she, Pire, of, to, or tor her; | 
hi, hig, her. See S Belonging to a female, or to à 
noun feminine; — being the possessive cise of the per- 
sonal pronoun she; ns, ner body, her love, &c. 

Hera, H@'ré, n. [Gr.] (Myth) See Ju 

Heraclea, (Ane. Grog.) the nune of several Greek 
cities, the most important of which were: I. A city of 
Magna Grecia, in Lucania, near the Tarentine Gulf, 
(now Policoro.) It was the birthplace of Zeuxis, and 
near it the Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, u. c. 280. 
— 2. A city of Bithynia, surnamed Pontica (uow Ereg/i), | 
on the S. shore of the Euxine. 

Herac'leonites. . pl. (Eccl. Hist) An early sect 
of heretics belonging to the Guostics ; — su called from 
Heracleon, whose teuets they embraced, 

Heracleu n. (A. A geuus of plants, order 
Apitacem, distinguished by a calyx limb of 5 small, acute | 
teth; petals obcordate; fruit compressed, flat, with a 
broad, flat margin; ds Hat. They are stout herbs, | 
with large umbels. The only noticeable species is J. 
sphondylium, the Cow parsnip. 

Herae lidie, n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) The desc 
Hercules. who, after his “death, u. €. 1203, were expelled 
from the Peloponnesns, and took refuge in Attic The 
return of the Ueraclida, or the Dorian Migration, B C. 
1104, forras a celebrated epoch in ancient chronology, ns 
marking the transition from the heroic or fabulous ages | 
to the period of authentic history. 

Heraclitus, a celebrated Greek philosopher of Ephe- 
sus, lived in the 69th. Olympiad, about 500 B. c. The 
principle of his theory is the recognition of the fire of 
lite, and the ethereal element of wisdom, as the ground | 
of all visible existences. Only fragments of his works) 
have been preserved, which are written in the symbolic | 
or transcendental manner of the Pythagoreans. 

Herae'lius, mperor of the East, from 610 to 611. — 
Mis son, HEnacttUs. CONSTANTINE, survived him only 
three months, being poisoned, it is said, by his motlier-in- 
law. Martina. 

Herald. z. [O. Fr. hzrald, and harauld ; Fr. héront; 
Ger, herold.) Among the Greeks and Romans, heralds 
were employed to carry messages to friendly and hostile} 
nations, to conclude treaties of peace and amity, or to 
declare war. (See FECIALEs.). In mediaval times, their! 
duties were very similar, and they had the direction and 
management of tournaments and jousts, and the rezu-| 
lation of ceremonies of state; it also fell to their part tol 
make lists of the knichts and soldiers who were slain in 
battle. The supervision of pedigrees of descent, and 
the armorial bearings of families, also came within the 
especial province of the H., who, with the kings-at-arms, | 
held visitations in different counties at certain times f 
this purpose. II. are first mentioned under this title | 
about the middle of the 12th century. The English H.| 
were formed inton body corporate by Richard III. — See 
HEnaLDS' CorLEGE. 

A proclaimer ; a publisher. 

** After my death [ wish no other herald 
2 but... Griffith." — Shuks. 


—A precursor; a forerunner; a harbinger. 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn." — Shake. 


ndants of 


v. d. To introduce, as by a herald; to proclaim. 
^ We are scut from our royal master to hcraid thee." — Shaks. 


Heraldic, a. (Fr. heraldique.] Relating to blazonry ; 
pertaining to heralds or heraldry; us, an heraldic cog- 
nizance. 

Heraldieally, odv. In an heraldic manner. 

Her dry, n. The science which teaches how to 
represent in certain colors, or by fignres, or to express 
in technical terms, whatever belongs to coat-armor, and 
to the manner of conducting public ceremonies, as coro-! 
nations, &c. The origin of armorial bearings is un- 
doubtedly the same as that of names of families: a mode! 
of distinguishing by sight, as the other is by sound, u 
noted individual in society, or a leader in the field. We 
read of banners and standards in the Bible, (IN xx. 5; 
Numb. ii. 3,) and of seals bearing particular devices, (1| 
Kings xxi. 8; Rev. v. 1,5.) The sculptures on the shields | 
of Achilles and Hercules, in Homer and Hesiod. are! 
rather ornamental than heraldic, but in the Seven € fs! 
against Thebes of. /Eschylus, the cognizances of these 
renowned leaders are as distinctly blazoned on their 
shields, and in the same manner, as on those of knights 
in the Middle Ages. The Romans had no armorial de- 
vices for individuals, except their distinctive crowns for 
particular services. In the first crusade for the con-| 
quest of Palestine, 4. D 1036, the French shields were of 
polished metal without any ornament or sign, and in 
this, and the second crusade, a. p. 1142-7, no cognizances | 
were borne, unless the white cross on a red ground which 
served to designate the French knights, and the red 
cross on a white gronnd worn by the English, can be 
considered as such. But in the third crusade, A. b. 1189. 
armorial devices were used, and in the Ith century | 
they were regnlarly transmitted from father to son, and 
were embroidered on the surcoat, though afterwards we 
find them on both the jnpon and tabard until the reign 
of Henry VIII. Wace mentions them as being in use 
by the Normans, and the Bayeux tapestry confirms the 
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assertion, In 1216 (temp. Hen. III.) the vocabulary of 
H. was nearly as full and definite as nt tlie present day, 
and armorial beariugs were displayed on the mantle or 
surcoal, on pennon or banner, uinbonsword-lilts as carly 
us A. D. 1250. The science of Z7. has been found a val- 
ualle aid to historical investigations, and is entitled to 
respect, not m on this account, but also for tlie re- 
finement and curious variety of the learning itself 
Arius are often useful. in showing from what person or 
country their bearers originated: thus the Marwells 
and Ramsays bear the eagle to show their descent trom 
Germany he Mathvens, the arms of Portugal, to slow 
their descent from its royal house; the Marjoribanks 
(pronounced. Marchbanks) bear the cushion to show 
that they were Jolinstones originally ; and by the same 
token Wemyss and Fyfe are known to be cadets of Mac-| 
dull, Indeed, arms are often surer signs of consu | 
guivity than the surname, as the Shaws of the north 
of England are proved tu be Metntoshes by there arms, 
‘They show the alliance of the bearers to other bunilies, 
and thus the memory of many in ancient and noble 
line is preserved, by the quartering of their arms by 
their descendants. They also denote the rank or condi- | 
tion in life of the bearer, Appended to grants and dov- 
uments they inform us of the true surnames of the 
grantors which may have become illegible. Thus by 
the seals alone it is Known that certain charters were 
granted by the Menzies, and other notables, though 
their names cannot. now be deciphered. They otten 
show the right originations and witing» of surnunmnes: 
thus we know the name of Tarbat to be incorrect, and 
that it should be written. Zurbet, by seeing they have 
three lurbots tretted in their arms, They have proved 
who were the founders of towns, castles, and churches: 
thas the church of Durham is known to have been 
Built by the King of Scotland, and the town of Erfurt 
by the French king, because they bear their arms. By 
these signs even slips of enemics are Known at sen. 
captured and confiscated, for what are the flags. of 
vations but a species of heraldic arms? It is a fact 
perhaps net generally Known that the United States is 
indebted for its glorious "Stars nnd Stripes! to the arms 
ol George Washington, To the American the sole sense 
or interest in these things consists in their historical 
character, or, as in the case of individuals, m the remem- 
branco of an honorable ancestry. “He who does not 
look back upon his ancestors, will never look forward 
to posterity, isa true saying, and no man can afford to 
jusult the memory of his real progenitor by a false chum 
to the arms of others. The feudal system, chivalry, and 
the crusades ide necessary certain signs and figures to 
distinguish persons and perpetuate great actions, aud 
the process of reducing these marks and signs to order 
was only a natural. consequence of the first invention, 
Hence tlie necessity for Heralds, and a College of Arms, 
It is ridiculous, however, to suppose that there must be 
any analogy between heraldic sigus or figures, and the 
actions represented, An escallop shell, a mullet, or n 
hawk. have no more connection Wilh great actions than 
the sound of a letter of the alphabet has with its form. 
When we read “the first, azure, a sun tn tts glory” tor 
the name of. Kerr, we can see no connection the name 
of Kerr has more than any other with that glorions 
luminary. Heraldic signs must then be taken for the 
meaning known to be intended, though there is no 
doubt that caprice or accident were olten. causes for 
adopting them, In early times kings and the great 
feudatories granted their arms or part of them to their 
knightly followers, or the latter adopted them; hence 
the arms of many families resemble one another, ex- 
cept in tincture. Many of the most ancient coats-ar- 
moria] were borne long before Heralds’ College was 
founded, a. p. 1488. Since then, grants have been 
made by the sovereigns and the kings-at-arms, and no} 
o in England can bear arms without their Jawtul 
authority, and the latter have considerable power for 
the purpose of preventing parties (by heavy fines, &c.) 
from bearing arms to which they are not entitled. In 
order to make this subject more easily understood, it is 
necessary to give a short account or the emblems of 
heraldry.—A cout of arms (xo called from being formerly 
embroidered or otherwise exhibited on n surcoat, or coat 
of mail) is a mark of honor, denoting by different figures 
and colors variously arranged and displayed, the descent, 
alliance, or service of the bearer, Arms are of eight 
kinds, viz.: of dominion, adopted by countries or States, | 
as the fleur-de-lis of France, eagle of Austria, and of 
the United States, &c. ; of pretension, those of a king- 
dom upon which à sovereign has à claim, «s the arms of 
Scotland and Ireland. are quartered with the lions of 
angland; of concessum, or augmentation, conferred by 
a ruler for extraordinary service, as it heart to the coat 
of Douglas for carrying the heart of. Robert. Bruce to 
Palestine; of community, belonging to bishopries, cities, 
corporations, companies, &c,; of patronage, to governors 
of provinces, &c., to mark their power or jurisdiction; 
of family, paternal or hereditary, belonging to a par- 
ticular family to distinguish it from all others; of ulli- 
ance, showing the union of families and relation of in- 
dividuals; of succession, which accompany lordships or 
an estate, us the arms of the Isle of Man are borne by 
the Duke of Athole; of assumption, taken up by indi- 
viduals, from caprice or vanity, without proper author: | 
ity or legal right. The false assumption of arms is not 
only an abuse, but an absolute theft, in many instances, 
which cannot be prevented in a free country. Ut is, 
moreover, a contemptible piece of snobbery and flunkey 
ism; yet this passion for adventitions outward display 
is shown, not only in England, but in the United States, 
where all differences in rank are theoretically repudiated. 


The various parts of a coat of arms consist of — the es- 
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cutcheon, or shield, the favorite shape of which, for the 
purpose of heraldry, is the Norman shield, somewhat tri- 
angular in form, called by the French Cuncien écu. It 
is the field or ground npon which arms are blazoned, 
and may be of any form. The shield of a widow or 
maiden is lozenge-shaped, that of 

a banneret is square, The es- 

cutcheon is supposed to be di- | A 

vided into nine parts: A, dexter 

chief: B, middle eli C, 8 

ter chief; D, honor point; E 

point; F, nombril point; G, dex 

ter base; H, middle base; I. sin- 

ister base. The rules of heraldry 

require that metal shall not be 

placed npon metal, nor color on 

tolor, thongh it is sometimes 

done (chiefly in Italian heral- 

dry), and when a charge lies over 

afield partly of meral and partly 

of color, or where an anininl is attired, ungulrd, or 
chained, with a tineture different from the body. Marks 
of cadency, chiefs, cantons, and borders are also exempt. 
The finrtures, or colors, are known by their names; but 
these change according to rank; thus, the colors of the 
nrins of a sovereign are expressed by the names of 
heavenly bodies ; of noblen by precious stones: of. 
knizlits, bannerets, esquires, and gentlemen, by metals. 
The colors usually used are niue in number, viz.:— 


7 
Fig. 1274. — COLORS, or TINCTURES. 
Princes. 
. Sol. 
. Luna, 
. Mars. 
. Jupiter. 
Saturn. 
. Venus. 
Mercu 


Nohlemen. 
Topaz 


Gentlemen. 


6 Green 
7 Purple 
8 Orange. 
9 Murrey. 


Amethyst 3 
Hynetnth. . ru 
Sardouyx...... Dragon s tail. 


These nre expressed in engraving hy lines ( Fig. 1274). 
Furs (q. v.) uve also used for the fields. According to 
the quaint old herald, Or © sig- 
nifieth poweror sovereignty ; Argent, e leur con- 
science, and charity, — compounded with N, it means 
the yielding up of pleasure; Gules, betokeneth strength, 
boldness, with hardiness; Azure, of Godly disposition; 
Sable, the ancientest among colors, Siunifleth con- 
stauncie, divine doctrine, heaviness for loss of friends,— 
compounded with Argent, it means famous; Vert, mirth, 
love, and gladness; Purpure, jurisdiction; Tenney (not 
a good color) to the bearer thereof, significth glorie of 
himself; Murrey, or quine, not to be hastie in battel, 
and yet a victor.” Gold and Black (Orand Sable; is said 
to be the richest shield; Argent and Sable, the fairest 
shield: and Or and Vert, the mast glittering shield. The 
Helmet is placed immediately over the shield, and is the 
true distinetive mark of gentility. The helmet of a 
sovereign is placed affronté, and has six bars, three on 
each side; of dukes and marquises, also afronti, but 
with five bars; of all peers under a marquis profile, 
with four bars. The helmets of baronets and knights, 
also placed in profile, is open-faced, without bars (beaver 
slightly raised): but the close helmet. is used for all 
esquires und gentlemen, placed side, standing with 
bearer closed. The Mantling, or Lambrequin, was 


Esquire or 
Geutlemaa. 


Duke and Raronct and 
Marquis. Knight. 


Fig. 1275. 


King and 
Prince, 


the ancient covering for the helmet; now it is a mere 
ornament for the escuteheon, or helmet, and is usually 
represented by scroll-work, leaves, flowers, furs, mantles, 
&c., according to the fancy of the painter, When mantles 
are nsed, that of a sovereign is represented Or, doubled 
with ermine: of peers.crimson velvet folded and lined with 
ermine; of knights.esquires, and gentlemen, crimson vel- 
vet doubled with white s — The wreath, or force, is 
made of two skeins of silk twisted together, represented 
of the principal metal and color of the arms, Formerly 
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no one below n knight bore the crest set on a wreath, now 
all wear it.—The chapeauz, or caps of dignity, anciently 
worn by dukes, are now sometimes used to support the 
crest, instead of a wreath; but these, as well as ducal 
coronets, are frequently used for this purpose by fami- 
lies not above the degree of esquire. — The crest, or 
cognizance, is the highest figure of the ornaments of an 
escutcheon, though it is not an essential part of cont- 
armor, Comparatively few crests are hereditary; they 
are subject to change, and may be assumed or altered 
at the option of the bearer. (See Crest, and Figs. 591, 
1194.) The scroll is the ornament placed above the crest 
or below the shield, containing the motto alluding to 
the bearings, or bearer’s name, or commemorative of 
some great action. — Supporters are figures represented 
standing on the scroll at side of the shield supporting it. 
They are used only by the nobility, though there are 
some exceptions to this rule, especially in Scottish her- 
aldry.—The motto, like the crest, may be taken, changed, 
varied, or relinquished, when, and as often as the bearer 
thinks fit; and may even be the same as used by other 
families of similar or dissimilar name. When the motto 
alludes to the crest, it should be borne over it. Some- 
times a crest- and a shield-motto are used in the same 
arms. By the strict rules of heraldry, women are not 
allowed to wear a helinet, nor use a crest, nor motto.— 
The badge, or device, is a figure intended to represent 
something to be kept in mind by the individual who 
bears it. The Mowbrays, dukes of Norfolk, bore Hens 
and mulberry-leaves jiu allusion to their name. The earls of | 
Abergavenny, the portcullis and rose, the ancient device 
of the family. (See BADGE. )— Charges are those figures or 
things which occupy the field, and are emblematic of 
individual history or character. Anciently. arms were 
simple and plain, the heralds of those times being of 
opinion that the less that appeared on a coat, the more 
honorable it was, and therefore the arms of Walde- 
grave are only per pale, argent, und gules; of Cle- 
borne, argent, three chevronels, and a chief sable; of 
Stanhope, quarterly ermine and gules; but nowadays, 
forty to a hundred guineas will purchase, even from 
Heralds’ College, a field, as Leigh hath it — full of 
charge, bnt empty of honor" When three charges 
of one kind are used in a shield, two are placed above, 
and one below, unless they are borne upon a fess or pale. 
When a chevron or chevronel is borne surmounted by 
another ordinary, the difference, or mark of cadency, 
must be placed upon the highest ordinary. If a file, or 
label, bo used, it should extend from side to wide of 
shield, over whole coat, be it one or many; but in a 
single coat quarterly, it must be placed in the middle of 
the quarters, over the fess-point of the shield. On a field 
or ordinary, when one of the Intter is pliced over a 
chargo, it is said to be debruised by the ordinary. Most 
charges are taken from the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. From the former we have lions, wolves, bears, 
A.; from the latter, trefoils, gurbs (sheaves of corn), 
trees, &c. A griffin or any other beast is said to be 
armed or langued of any color, when the teeth, claws, or 
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png: when attired, the horns are of that color; when 
at gaze, it is represented looking at thespectator. Bulls, 
boars, foxes, bears, &c., are favorite emblems, and the 
heads and limbs of these beasts are borne as charges 
couped (i. e., cut off), or erased (torn off or jagged). 
When fishes ure borne perpendicularly, they are suid to 
be Aauriant; when placed horizontally, niant. The 
dolphin is usually represented enibowed or bent. A peli- 
can is suid to be in her piety when she is represented 
feeding her young. When her wings are placed back to 
back, they are said to be indorsed. This bird is com- 
monly depicted pecking her breast. A peacock borne 
affronté, with tail expanded, is suid to be in his pride. 
birds of prey are said to be armed of the color or tinc- 
ture of which their beaks and talons are represeuted, 
and such as have no talons are beal ed und membered. Ihe 
eagle and vulture are usually borne displayed or prey: 
ing. The cock is said to be armed, crested, and jelloped. 
i. e. referring to comb and gills. Birds are represented 
close, rising, or volunt. Trees are said to be eradicated 
or fructuated of some other color. Leaves, fruits, &c., 
ure usually represented proper, i. e., of their natural 
color. The escallop shell, the emblem of the Crusader, 
is of common occurrence. Celestial bodies are frequently 
met with, as the sun, moun, crescent, mullets or stars, &c. 
The ancient heralds were fond of imaginary animals, as 
the wyvern, unicorn, dragon. &c. Saracens’ heads, und 
other parts of the human body, are not uncommon, und 
are borne either whole or in part, as in the arms of the Isle 
of Mun. Helmets, buckles, horse-shoes,wool-sacks, horns, 
budgets, &c. are also used— in fact, almost all 
ings fanciful, and found in nature, contribute to the 
heralds’ stuck of charges. — In marshalling arms, or ur- 
ranging the various coats in one esentcheon — which is 
termed a genealogical pennon — great care and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the rules of heraldry are required. 
The husband may impale the arms of his wife, unless she 
be an heiress, in which case he is to bear her arms on in 
escutcheon uf pretence, and her descendants quarter her 
arms with the paternal coat. For further information, 
see the articles on ORDINARY, CHARGE, LINE, &c., under 
their respective heads. The best work on Heraldry is 
that of Gwillim. See also Edmondson, Burke, Dugdale, 
D Hozier, Planché, Dallaway’s Inquiries, 17 
Whitimore’s Manual, published in Boston in 18 
sh institution 
was founded in 1483 by Richard IL. of England. It was 
first situated in the parish of All-Hallows-the-l,ess, Lon- 
don; but was re-incorporated in the reign of Mary, who 
gave a site on Benet's Hill, Doctor's Commons, on which 
the present college was It by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Edward IIT. was the first English sovereign who created 
two heraldic kings-at-arms—Surroy and Norroy—whose 
offices were exercised 8. and N. of the Trent, respec- 
tively. Richard II. gave the Earl-Marshal power to 
preside over a Court of Chivalry, assisted by the her- 
alds, bnt the first heraldic collegiate chapter was held 
at the siege of Ronen, 1420. The kings-at-arms were 
fixed at three, their present number, by Henry VIII., 
and in 1528 a regular commission was granted for the 
whole kingdom, for heraldic visitation, after which 
period the county visitations were conducted with more 
system and regularity. The officers of Heralds’ College 


Herb, n. 


Herbaceous, (her-bd’shus,) a. (Lat. herbaceus. 


Herbage, (herb'àj,) n. 


Herbaged, (Aerb'ájd,) n. 


Herbal, a. 
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mosques, besides a strong citadel. H. is the emporium 
of the commerce carried on between Cat, u and Boklara, 
Hindostan, and Persia, and is à grand central mart for 
the products of India, China, Tartary, Afghanistan, aud 
Persia. Manuf. Carpets, leather, caps, elouks, shoes, 
&c. Pop. about 40,000, of various nationalities. This place 
has often been ravaged by various conquerors, disputing 
the empire of Asia. The position of I. is one of the 
greatest possible importance, and has been well de- 
scribed as the * Gate of India; " for within the limits of 
the Heratee country all the at roads leading to India 
converge. By the #. route ulone could a formidable and 
well-equipped army march upon the Indian frontier 
from the north-west regions. In 1855 the Persians made 
a renewed attempt to get possession of H.; but, after a 
short war with England, desisted. — See AFGHANISTAN, 


Herault, (hai'roi.) (Lat. Arauris.) A river of France, 


rising in the Cevennes, dept. Gard, which in its S.W. 
course of 78 m. waters Ganges, St. Guilhem, Pézénas, and 
Bessan, after which it falls into the Mediterranean at the 
harbor of Agde. * 


—A maritime dept. in the S. of France, formerly com- 


prised in Languedoc, It is bounded along its S.E. side 
by the Mediterranean. Area, 2444 sq.m. Its surface 
is mountajnous in the N. and W., fine valleys. however, 
intervening; the coasts are low, and exhibit extensive 
lagoons and kalt marshes. Climate. Mild and genial, und 
generally healthy, with the exception of the swampy 
localities. Rivers. Lez, Hérault, and Orbe. Prod. Wine, 
olives, mulberries, fruits, drugs, and dyes. Minerals. 
Coal, copper, iron, aud various others. Monuf. Cloths, 
cottons, silks, and woollens, paper, steel, brandy. Chief 
towns. Montpellier (the cap,), Cette, Agde, nnd Lodève. 
Pop, 448,375. 

(Fr. herbe; It. erba; Lat. herba ; nkin to Gr. 
pherbo, to feed, to nourish.] (Bot.) A plant with a soft or 
succulent stalk or stem, which bears its flower and fruit 
once only, and then with its root wholly perishes, There 
are two kinds : annuals, which perish the same year; and 
biennials, which have their leaves the first year, and 
their flowers and fruit the second, and then dieawuy.— 
The term is also extended to plants which live ard blos- 
som during an unlimited number of yeurs, but which 
die every year in the ground, or near it. They are called 
Perennial herbs. 

Per. 
taining or relating to, or possessing the nature of herbs; 
as, an herbaceous plaut. — Herbivorous; feeding on 
herbs. (R.) 

[Fr. and Sp.] Herbs collec- 
tively; grass; pasture; green fodder for beasts, 


“ Thin herbage on the plains, and fruitless fields." — Dryden. 


(Eng. Law.) An easement which consists in the right 
to pasture cattle on another’s ground. 
Covered with grass or pas- 
ture. 
Pertaining to, or consisting of herbs; as, 
an herbal ointment. 
A collection of specimens of plants, dried and pre- 
served; an herbarium; a hortus siccus.— A book that 
contains the names and descriptions of herbs or plants; 
n dry garden. 


Herb/alism, n. The study or knowledge of herbs. 

Herbalist, n. One who is skilled in herbs or , lants; 
a collector of herbs or plants. (Sometimes written her- 
borist.) 

Herbna'rinn, n. A herbalist or herborist. 

Herba’rium, n.; (Eng. pl. HERBARIUMS; Lat. pl. 


are the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal. 
Three kings-at-arms— Garter, Clarencieuz, and Norroy, 
— of whom the first holds the highestrank. His duties 
are chiefly to grant supporters, arrange funerals, corona- 
tions, &c., and to present the Order of the Garter to for- 
eign princes. The heralds are six iu number,viz. — Wind- 


Fig. 1276. — COMMON CHARGES, 


1. Stag at gaze. 2. Stag's head cahoshed. 
guardant. 4. Lion passant. 5. Lion passant guardant. 6. Lion 
rampant. 7. Lion rampant guardant. 8. Lion rampant reguar- 
dant. 9. Lion sejant. 10. Lion couchant. II. Tiger passant, 
12. Dragon. 13. Dragon's head erased. 14. Double-headed eagle 
displayed. 15. Boar's head cowped. 16. Serpent bowed debruise 
l7. Water-budgets. 15. Fleur-de lis. 19, Clarion or reat. . 
Trefuils, 


tongue is of that tincture. Animals that possess horns 
and hoofs are said to be armed or unguled in respect of 
them. A stag or antelope walking is said to be trip-| 


3. Llon, statant 


sor, Chester, Lancaster, Somer- 
set, York, and Richmond ; they, 
with the kings-at-arms, form 
the Collegiate Chapter. The 
four pursuivants, Portcullis, 
Huge. Dragon, Blue- Mantle, 
und Porte-Croiz, are merely 
probationers, who afterwards 
succeed to the higher offices. 
It is the duty of the officers of 
the college to keep the records 
of the arms, crests, and cogni- 
zances of all persons entitled 
tocoat-armor. They have con- 
siderable authority for the 
purpose of preventing parties 
(by fines and other penalties) 
from bearing arms to which 
they have no right, and are 
nuthorized to assign armorial bearings to persons apply- 
ing for permission to bear them. To obtain an assign- 
ment of arms, it is necessary to memorialize the ı arl 
Marshal, and the applicant is required to produce evi- 
dence that he can sustain the rank of gentry. Persons 
having an hereditary claim to arms which have been 
disused for one or more generations, are empowered by 
the college to resume them on proof and registration of 
pedigree. The fee for & general search is £2 2s.; for an 
ordinary search, 5s.; for copying and registering pedi- 
grees, 6s, and 8d, for the first, and 5s. for every other 
generation. In Ireland Ulster king-at-arms, and in Scot- 
land Lyon king-at-arms, perform the same duties as 
Garter in England. In Ireland, the fee for a grant of 
arms is thirty guineas (£31 10s.), and for a confirmation, 
ten guineas (£10 10s.) 

Heraldship. n. Office or vocation of a herald. 

He’rat, a city of Afghanistan, and the capital of an in- 
dependent state, situated in a plain near the Herirood 
River, 360 m. W. by N. of Cabul ; Lat. 34° 50’ N., Lon. 62° 
930 E. It is well fortified, and surrounded by a wet ditch, 
mound, and bastioned wall. It contains a number of 
caravanseras, public baths, reservoirs, and numerous 
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HrRBARIA.) [From Lat. herba.] A collection of specimens 
of plants carefully dried and preserved. Such collections 
are very valuable, — fur a well-preserved plant displays 
its botanical structure in all its minutiw, better than 
the most accurate engraving. In order to compose an 
H., plants are usu:lly collected in a tin box, called a 
vasculum, which preserves them from withering for at 
least a short time. They should be gathered on a dry 
day, and those which have collected moisture in their 
leaves should be placed in a vessel of water and be al- 
lowed to dry there. It is necessary to kill plants with 
succulent stems or leaves, by immersing them for a 
short time in hot water. In order to complete the dry- 
ing of the specimens, they are placed between layers of 
bibulous paper, 8o as not to distort their parts Pres- 
sure is then applied, which varies uecurding to the 
nature of the plants. Great care is necessary in order 
to nvoid using too much pressure at first. The paper is 
changed every day, or every second day. and dry paper 
supplied for n short time. Those specimens which are 
quickly dried have the best appearance; and some 
plants which lose their natural color and turn black in 
the ordinary mode of drying, can be beautifully pre- 
served by a quick process. Thus, in the case of the 
orchids, and other similur plants, when placed between 
layers of paper, inclosed in a wire net work frame, and 
hung before a fire, where the package is made to turn 
like meat roasting, they can be exquisitely dried in a 
few hours. By the ordinary process they wonld require 
eight or ten days. When properly dried, the specimens 
ure placed in sheets of writing-paper, and may he 
slightly fastened by making the top and bottom of the 
stalk pass through slits in the paper for the purpose. 
The name of the genus nnd species, the locality where 
it was found, together with any other interesting infor- 
mation, are then marked beside each. The method of 
preserving cryptogamons plants is more difficult, on ac- 
count of the greater quantity of moisture which they 
contain, and the great delicacy of their texture. Her- 
barin are generally ranged on a botanical system ; and 
great care is required in order to preserve their contenta 
from the ravages of moths and beetles. Camphor amd 
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a little corrosive sublimate are good preservatives. 
There are some herbaria iu existence which have lasted 
for centuries, and which are still consulted for the iden- 
tification of species. 
Herb’arize, v.a. Same as HERBORIZE, . v. 
Her’ bart, Jonass Fiagpnict, a German philosopher, p. 
at Oldenburg, 1776, was professor of philosophy at the 
universities of Königsberg and Göttingen. H. developed 
peculiar opinions in opposition to most of the existing 
systems of philosophy, rejecting the method of psychol- 
ogy, aiming at a science of mind based on mathematics, 
and maintaining that philosophy is not a science or ex- 
planation of any one subject. but a certam method of 
trenting any subject, —a development and elaboration 
of notions or conceptions. But his views are sometimes 
left im obscurity from the brevity with which le states 
them. He wrote several works on education in the 
earlier part of his career, und expounded his philosophi- 
cal views in the following. among other publications :— 
Psychologie als Wissenschaft, neu gegründet auf Erfah- 
rung; Metaphysik und Mathematik ; Einleitung in die 
Philosophie; Aligemeine Metaphysik ; und Kurze Ency- 
clip i der Philosophie. D. at Güttingen, 1841. 
Herb/ary, . Au herb garden: a cottaxe-garden. 


Herb’-benonet, Herb’-bennett, n. (Bol.) See 
GEUM. 

Herb-ehris‘topher, n. (Bot.) The Bane-berry.— 
See ACTA\. 


Her be rt, the patronymic of a noble family. eminent 
in the historical annals of England, represented at the 
present day by the earls of Carnarvon, Pembroke, and 
Powis, and by Mr. Herbert of Muckross Abbey, Ireland. 
Of the more distinguished members of this house we 
mention: 

Hx&sE ET ` or CHERBURY, EDWARD, (Lonp.) B. 1581, cele- 
brated for his spirit of kuight-errantry and deistical 
character. In 1610 he served under Prince Maurice of 
Oran sre Nassau, and was afterwards appointed English 
mnbux-s;dor at Paris. During the civil war he sided 
alterrazately both with the Parliament and the king. | 
Lord is considered the first of English deists; and 
was saa thor of De Religione Gentilium, and other works. 

— See EKIallam's Literary History. 

Haun eRT, GEORGE, an English poet, and younger brother 
of the above, B. 1593, and educated at Westminster and | 
Cam l, ridge. After taking holy orders, he became rector 
of Bern erton, Wilts., where he died in 1632. VH. is es- 
toe the best of the older English devotional poets, 
and tris chief production, Tue Temple, or Sacred Poems | 
and T Ejaculations, contains passages of the most 
exg Wisite verse. His life was written by Izaak Walton. 
A new edition of H.'s works was published in London, in 
1853. 

HzR5BEX or Lea, Siver, (Lorp,) an English statesman, 
son OF the llth earl of Pembroke, B. 1810, and educated 
at Itærrow, and Oxford University. Destined for public 
life Mr. H. entered the House of Commons in 18:2 as 
mera 1 »e*r for South Wilts, which he represented till 1861. 
At his entrance upon a political career, he belonged to 
the Conservative Party, and took office under Sir Robert 
Peel"s administration (1541-5) as Secretary-at-War. As 
a mem ber of the government, H. had the task of op- 
posira;r Mr. Cobden's motion for an inquiry into the 
operation of the corn-laws ns affecting agriculture, and, 

after werds, on the conversion of Sir R. Peel and his 

Party to free-trade principles, to argue in support of the 

latter. Quitting office in 1845, Mr. H. became again war 

secretary in Lord Palmerston’s second administration in 

1839. During this, his last tenure of ministerial position, 

he effected radical improvements in the education and 

sanitary condition of the British army, brought about 
the Nis tzalgamation of the Indian with the royal urmy, 
and organized the volunteer force. He, besides, origi- 
mated many and striking reforms in the working-system 

Of the war-office, and esteemed as his prondest title that 

which was popularly conferred upon him, the“ Soldiers 

Friend.“ In 1861, Mr. H. was raised to the peerage, and 

his deat h, occasioned by overwork, occurred within the 

Same year. Lord H. had superior business qualifica- 
tions. Most genial and thorough-bred manners, fluent 

Orantorical powers, and an exliaustless spirit of philan- 

thropy. In him the arts found another Mecmuns; and 
the fine church built by him in the Byzantine style, 

nenr his seat, Wilton Abbey, near Salisbury, will remain 

Na: enduring monument of his refined taste and noble 


hw Pificence. By his wife,» lady of the A'Court family, 
= Lert two sons, the elder of whom succeeded his uncle 


Hen 1561, as 13th earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
BERT, WILLIAM, (3d EARL OP PEMBROKE.) an English 
Ret. and the friend of Shakspeare, B. 150. He was 
P Arcellor of the University of Oxford, Governor of 
ax tsmonth, Lord Chamberlain of England, and founder 
1 Pern broke College, Oxford. He was a man of fine 
Sarning, aud of a noble and heroic character, although 
D Pted with much of the licentious spirit of his time. 

1630. 


ern Re rt, in Mississippi, a post-village of Kemper co., 
-—— t 90 m. E. N. E. of Jackson. 
EN e LÀ Sry. n. A lodging-place; nn arbor. — Webster. 


Descent, (herb-es'sent, a. ( Lat. herbescens — her- 
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Herbiv'orous Whales, n. pl. (Zo5!.) A name ap- 
plied to certain pacliydermis, which are whale-like in 
general appearance, as the manatee and the dugong. 
Cuvier has grouped them with tbe cetaceans incor- 
rectly, siuce their teeth have flat crowns. They fre- 
quently leave the water, crawl upon the shore, and 
feed upon the vegetation. 

Herb'less, a. Without herbs or vegetation. 
Herb’‘let, n. A small herb. 

Herb’orist, n. Sune as HERBALIST, 4. v. 
Herboriza'tion, n. Act of seeking plants or herbs; 
botanical study. 

—The figure of plants in mineral substances. 
Her'borize, Her’barize, v. a. To seck plants, or 
new species of plauts, with u view to determine their 
character and chass, 

Herbose’, Herb'ous, a. [Lat herbosus — herba.]| 
Abounding with herbs; resembli..g herbs. 
Herb-par'is, n. (Hot.) Sec Panis. 
Herb-rob ert, n. (B4) See GERANIUM. 


Herb'-woman, ; pl. II RWIN. A woman who 
sells herbs, 
Herb'y, o. Resembling, having the nature of, or cov- 


ered with herbs; ns, * herby valleys.’ — Chapman. 

Hercula' meum, or H kcULVNCM, an ancient and 
now buried city ot Italy, in the Campagna, close to the 
Bay of Naples, and 8 m. B.E. of that city. The date of 
its foundation is unknown. Velleius. Paterculus tells 
us that its inhabitants took an active part in the social 
and civil wars, aud that the city suffered considerably 
in consequence, Little more is known about it except 
its destruction, with Pompeii and Stabim, by tlie great 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 4. D. 79. The city appears 
to have been completely buried under showers of ashes, 
over which a stream of lava flowed, and atterwards! 
hardened, The configuration of the coast itself was 
hardened by the burning torrent; and thus, when the 
local features were so wholly changed, all knowledge 
of the city, beyond its name, was svon lost, After a con- 
cealment of 16 centuries, nccident led the discovery 
of its ruins, in 1712, when the Prince d’ Elhceuf.a French 
nobleman, who was building n palace at l'ortici, having 
need of materials for stucco, sunk a well on his estate 
to procure them, in course of which operation, traces 
of the lost city were brought to light Twenty-five 
yenrs afterwards, a systematic course of excavation was 
begun, which successively revealed a theatre, chalci- 
dium, two temples, and a villa. Owing to the clumsy 
manner in which this work was performed, a small por- 
tion of the theatre is all that is now accessible, and the 
further progress of investigation has long been discon- 
tinned. The precious relics of antiquity, so far as they 
were capable of removal, were taken to Naples, and are 
now deposited, along with other relics from Pompeii, in 
a large museum attached to the royal palace. The col- 
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lection is most extensive, and comprises not only fres- 
coes, Statues, and works of art, but also articles of house- 
hold furniture, such as tripods, chandeliers, lamps, bas- 
ins, paterrm, mirrors, appliances for the toilet, sical 
and surgical instruments, and even cooking- utensils. 
The paintings which have been cnt from the walls on 
which they were originally executed have, since their 
restoration to the light, lost somewhat of their bright- 
ness; but the colors are still wonderfully fresh. The 
statues and busts (of bronze as well as marble) are very 
numerous, and of exquisite beauty. On the whole, the 
remains of H., so varied and perfect, throw a light on 
the arts and domestic customs of the Romans, which no 
mere description by a classic author conld give. An- 
tiquity here seems to revive, and we are carried back to 
the days when Rome was the mistress of the world. 
Hereula'/neum, in Missouri, a village of Jefferson 
co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 30 m, below St. Lonis. 
Tt was almost entirely destroyed by a flood in 1844. 
Herculean, (her-kü'lé-an,) a. [From Hercules.) Of. 
or belonging to Hercules; resembling Hercules; very 
great, difficult, or dangerous; as, herculean lubor.— 
Possessing extraordinary strength, size, force, or power; 


e. 
GG to grow into herbs, stalks, or blades, from Aerba.] 
Boe pits into herbs. 
tabi *"nrniv/orous, a. Feeding upon both vege- 
hea b and animal food, as certain animals. 
t ferous, a. [From Lat. herba, herb, and ferre, 
Ne — Bearing or producing herbs. 
EN ew Rut, 4 herbalist. 
— ayore, n. An animal that feeds npon herbs or 
1 ^ skes. 
ac. Rd w'orous, a. [Lat. herba, and voro, to devour, 


up.] Eating herbs; feeding on herbuceous plants. 


as, herculean limbs. 

Hercules, (her’cu-lés,) n. [Gr. Heracles.) ( Myth.) A 
renowned hero, who in fubulous history was after death 
placed among the gods. Though the ancients enamer- 
ate many persons as having borne this name, the most 
celebrated of all was the Theban Herculex, who ia re- 
puted to have been the son of Jupiter by Alemene, wife 
of the king of Argos, whom the god seduced by assum- 
ing the likeness of her husband. The jealousy of Juno 
induced her tọ send two serpents to destroy the infant 
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in his cradle, but the child strangled both : he was reared 
in all the accomplishments of the age, ind was endowed 
with prodigious strength. At eighteen, single-handed 
and unarmed, he killed a fierce lion; for this and many 
other public services he was rewarded by Creon, king 
of Thebes, with the hand of his daughter. The oracle 
having told him that he must serve Creon's son for 
twelve years as servant, he fell into a melaucholy, which 
ended in furious madness ; during which he divorced his 
wife, und murdered all his children. To expiate this 
crime, the king imposed the celebrated twelve labors, 
each of which waa 
supposed to surpass 
all mortal power to 
necomplish unaided, 
'To enable him to ef- 
fect these, the gods 
bestowed a horse, ar- 
mor, sword, bow and 
arrows, a shield, and 
a club of brass. His 
first feat was to free 
a wood in Achaia of 
the Ne mean lion, 
whose hide was proof 
against any weapon, 
80 that be was obliged 
to seize him by the 
throut and strangle 
him. The second la- 
bor was to destroy the 
Leruean Hydra, 
which had fifty, some 
say a hundred heads ; 
this he finally de- 
stroyed with his club. 
The third was the 
capturing, unhurt, a 
stag with golden 
horns, and swift as 
the wind; this cost 
him a year to hunt. 
The fourth, to bring 
alive a wild boar of 
terrific power and 
fiercencss. His fifth was to cleanse the Augean stabla 
where 3.000 oxen had been confined for years; this he 
effected by turning a river into the stable. The sixth 
and seventh were the killingof a voracious kite, and the 
capture of a ferocious bull. The eighth was to possess 
the mares of the king of Thrace, which fed on human 
flesh. The ninth was to obtain the girdle of the Ama- 
zonian queen. The monster Geryon was the tenth ; this 
was in Spain, when he erected the“ Pillars” as a proof 
that he had been to the limits of the known world. The 
carrying away of the golden apples from the Garden of 
the Hesperides was the 11th task ; and the 12th and last, 
the bringing up to earth the three-headed dog of Tar- 
tarus, Cerberus. He. moreover, delivered Hesione from 
a marine monster; separated the mountains of Calpe and 
Abyla, which formerly were a single mountain. and thus 
formed the“ Pillars of Herenles;“ killed the centaur 
Nessus ; delivered Prometheus from his chains on Mount 
Caucasus; took Troy, to punish King Laomedon for his 
jury; and performed n host of other brilliant exploits. 
faving carried off Tole, daughter of Eurytus, king of 
JEchalia, he was about to wed that princess, when De- 
janira, his wife, finding herself about to be forsaken, 
sent hima tunic dyed with the poisoned blood of the 
centaur Nessus, thinking to regain his affections by that 
means. H. had no sooner put on the garment, than it 
adhered to his skin, and caused him the most cruel tor- 
ments. To end these he kindled an immense fire on 
Mount (Eta, and burnt himself alive. The burning pile 
was suddenly surronnded by a dark cloud, in. which, 
amid thunder and lightning, H. was curried up to 
heaven, where Jupiter gave him Hebe for his wife. H. 
had several wives, the principal of whom were Megara, 
whom he killed in a fit of passion: «nd Dejanira, who 
was the mother of Hyllus. (See Hyt.us.) He loved 
Owphale, and sj un at her feet to obtain her favors. He 
had been driven trom his hereditary dominions by Eu- 
rystheus, and after his death, his descendants, the Hera- 
clidze (see HERACUIDJE), made numerous attempts to re- 
conquer them, but were unsuccessful till the year 1104 
B.c. The great number of exploits which have been 
attributed to H. have led to the belief that there were 
many heroes of that nume. Varro enumerates so many 
as 44; Diodorus says there were three, nnd Cicero counts 
six; but some modern scholars consider him an alle- 
gory of the sun, his twelve labors representing, accord- 
ing to their version, the twelve months, or the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. 

H., (Pillars of,) the name given by the ancients to two 
rocks forming the entrance to the Mediterranean, gen- 
erally identified with Ca/pe (now Gibraltar), and Abila 
(now Centa). See ARTA. 

(Astron.) A constellation in the northern hemisphere, 
formed by the old astronomer Aratus, but considered to 
have received its present name from come later astrono- 
mer. It is surrounded by the constellations Boütes, 
Draco, Lyra, and Ophiuchus. It contains no stars of 
the first and second magnitude. 

Her'eules-beetle. n. (Zu.) A Bruzilian insect of 
the family Searabicidee, remarkable for its great size— 
it being 5 inches long — and for the singular appearance 
of the male; — un immense horn projecting from the 
head, and being opposed by a similar but smaller pro- 
jection of the thorax, the whole resembling a pair of 
great but somewhat uneqnal pincers, of which the 
body of the insect is the handle. 
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Hercyn'ian Forest. [lat. Hercynia Sylra.]. The Hen-rorp, a city of England, eap. of above co., on the Her’etoch, n. 


ancient name of a forest of Germany, covering a monn- 
tain-range generally identified with the Hartz Moun- 
tains. The term II. F. was afterwards restricted to the 
range Which encircles Bohemia. 

Her’ecynite, n. (Krom Lat. Mercynia, the Bohemian 
forest.) (Min. 
Ap. gr. F139. Comp. Alumina 9879, oxide of iron AU. 

Herd. n. (A. S. cord, hord; Swed., Goth, and leel. 
hiórd Goth. hairda ; Sansk. chardha, torce, strength. | 
A collection or assemblage, as of cattle which are 
guarded, kept, or tended: x number of beasts together; 
as, a herd of deer, — A company of men or people, used 
in a contemptuous sense; a crowd; à rabble. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato shines, 
Count a degenerate Aerd of Catilines. '— Dryden. 

Herd, n. [A. S. Ari. hierde, hyrde.) One who herds 
cattle or domestic animals: — much used in compo- 
sition; us, a sheplierd, goutherd, swineherd, &. 

r. u. To run in herds or collected masses, as beusts. 

“Weak women should, in danger, herd like deer. Dryden. 

—To associate; to unite in a company or companies. 

Hun to towns to herd with kuaves and fools." — Walsh, 

r. a. To form or put into a herd. 

Herder. ». Suno as lERDSMAN, 9. v. 

Her'der, Jouann GOTTFRIED 
theologian, poet, and miscellaneous writer, born 
ITH, of poor parents, at Mohrungen, in Pras 
educated for the church, and be ne court-pr 
ecclesiastical counscllor, and vic ident of the c 
si~tury to the duke of Saxe- Weimar; nnd p. in 1803. At 
the moment when he died he was writing a hymn to 
the Deity, and the pen was found on the unfinished line, 
His works form 45 vols. 5vo, and. embrace the most 
various branches of science, philosophy. philology, nat- 
ural and civil history, and polities. Among those best 
known are the Geist der Hebrüischen Poesie; Gedichte ; 
and Ideen zur Philosophie-Geschichte der Menschheit, 
translated into English under the title of “ Outlines of 
a Philosophy of the History of Man“ (London, 8vo.), 
which is one of the principal and standard treatises on 
the subject. 

Her‘derite, n (Min) A rare mineral from the tin 
mines of Ehrenfriedersdorf, Saxony. It is of a whitish 
color, tinged with yellow or green. Sp. gr. 208. Comp. 
Phosphate of alumina and lime with flnorine. 

Herdman, Herds man. „ pl. Ilynomey, HERDS- 
MEN. A keeper of herds; a person employed in tending 
herds of cattle or other beasts. (Sometimes written 
herder.) 

Herds’woman, u.; pl. HERDSWOMEN. A woman who 
tends cattle, 

Here, adv. [A. S., Dan., and Goth. her; Icel. pér: Ger. 
and D. ter; Sansk. Ar, or ithra, here.) In this place: 
in the place where the speaker is present ; — in contra- 
distinction to there, 

“ To-day is ours, we have it here.""—Cowley. 

—In the present life or state. 

“Thus shall you be happy Aere, and more happy hereafter." Bacon. 

Here sometimes precedes a verb without a subject, 
either being € loyed as an indefinite subject, or the 
latter being omitted; as, here goes, for here it goes ; — 
especially used. in making an offer or attempt, and in 
drinking healths. les for earnest," (Dryden.) — 
Ire 's to the king.” ( Prior.) 

Here and there, in one place or another; ina scattered 
manner or corn 
meither here nor there, neither in one place nor in another; 
hence, irrelevant ; unimportant; indefinite. 

Here'nbout, Here'abouts. a/v. About this place. 

Hereafter, adv. Alter this time; iu time to come; 
in sume future time; in an after state. 

—n. The time after this; a future state, 

is Heaven itself that points out an hereufter."—Addiaon, 

Hereat’), a/v. At this; us, “the tribune was offended 
hereat.” —Hooker. 

Hereby’, adv. 
famous, 

Mereditability, n. State or position of being he- 
reditary. 

Hered'itable, a. [L. Lat. hereditabilis.] That may 
be inherited: as, an heredituble monarchy. — Locke. 

Hered itably, adc. By inheritance; in an heredita- 
ble manner, 

Heredit‘ament, n. I. Lat. hereditamentum, from 
Lat. heres, heredis, an heir. See IIEtE.] (Lam.) Every 
kind of property that can be inherited; d, e. not only 
property which a person has by descent from his ances- 
tors, bu » what he has by purchase, because liis heir 
cun inherit it from him. 

Hered itarily, adv. By inheritance; by descent from 
an ancestor. 

Hereditary, a. [Fr. héréditaire, from Lat. hereditas, 
inheritance.) Relating to an inheritance; that has de- 
ended from an ancestor to an heir; as, an hereditary 
title or estate, — Descendible from an ancestor; that 
may descend to an heir at law. 

He shall ascend the throne hereditary."— Milton. 

—That is or may be transmitted from a parent to a child; 
as, hereditary pride, hereditary gout. 

Hereford, or Here’fordshire, (hrr’e-ford,) a 
county of England, on the borders of Wales, bounded 
N. by Shropshire, S. by Gloucester and Monmouth, E. 
by Worcester, and W. by Brecknock and Radnor; ares, 
836 aq. miles. Prod. Wheat, barley, apples, pears, and 
hops. Min. Red and yellow ochre, pipe-clay, fuller's 
earth, and iron-ore on the borders of Gloucestershire. 
Prin, Towns. Mereford (the cap.), Leominster, Ledbury, 
and Ross. The chief rivers are the Wye, Frome, Lugg, 
Arrow, aud Munnow. Pop. (1881) 121,082. 


N, a German philosopher, 
in 


By this; by means of this; as, hereby 


A black spinel tq. v.) from Rousberg. | 


on; at intervals of space, — Jt is 


HERE 


Wye, lim. W. N. W. of London, 

| and flannel, Zup. 15,585. 

| Here ford, in Maryland, n post-village of Baltimore 

| ee, abt. 5 m. N. by W. of Annapolis. 

Hereford, in Punsylvaniu, u post-township of Berks 
co ; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Herein, adv. In this. 

My best endeavors shall be done herein." — Shas. 

Here'into, adv. Into tliis. 

|Heremit'ical,a. Sunc as EREMITICAL, g. v. 

| Hiereof', adv. Of this; from this. 

Hereon', odr. On this; hereupon. 

Heresiarch, (/cr-csi-ar^,) n. |Gr. hatresis, heresy, 
and archos, chiel] A leader in heresy; the chiet of a 
sect of heretics. 

Herc'siarchy.n. Chief heresy. 

Heresiog rapher, „. Gr. „resis, heresy, and 
grapheii, wo write] A writer on heresy. 

Heresiog’raphy, n. A treatise or discourse on 
heresy. 

Heresy, n. [Fr. hérésie; Lat. heresis; Gr. harresis, 
from Ac rco, to take] The act of holding opinions upon 
religious matters contrary to the authority and teachir 
or any religious community to which a person may be 
presumed. to owe obedience,  Primitively, however, it 
Was used to designate any opinion that n man or a sect 
Might choose to adopt; and in this way it wis applied 
to the philosophic sects of the Greeks and Romans. 1n 
the New Testument, even, the term is frequently nsed 
to designate a religions sect, without any reproach being 
implied. In this sense it is used in Acts v. 17; xv. 5: 
xxviii. and Josephus terms the three great Jewish 
Berts, heresies, Without wishing to imply any censure, 
On the other hand, it was used in a reproacuful. sense 
by the Apostles towards those who denied their doe 
tripes, and by the Jews towards Christumity., In the 
writings of the Christian fathers we find the term em- 
ployed towards those opinions which diftered from what 
was deemed to be the doctrine of the Apostles; and 
later, when Christian teaching came to be regulated by 
ecclesiastion! councils, any one who rejected their deci- 
sions Was procliimed to be a heretic; while those whe 
gave their adherence to what was settled by these coun- 
cils were prochimed to be orthodox, whieh is still now 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. It is neces- 
sary that heresy should not be confounded with schism, 
or with apostasy; the latter implying a complete renun- 
ciation of Christian doctrine, while schism means only 
the rejection of some point of discipline, just as heresy 
denotes any division upon matters of doctrine. The 
early fathers gave the number of heresies as ranging 
between 80 and 150, although Dr. Lardner, in his His 
tory of Heretics,” demonstrates that these figures are 
somewhat exaggerated, Nearly all the heretical opin- 
ions current in the first two centuries of the Christian 
wre appertain to the creation of the world, to the con 
nection between Christianity and Jodaism, and to the 
person of our Saviour, The two great sects were the 
Ebionites and the Grostics. In the 3d ceutury the 
chan heresy took birth. At the lend of this sect was 
Manes, whose object it was to ingraft upon the teach- 
ings of the Apostles the rites taught by the E 
magi. Passing over the heretical controversies of Nabel- 
lius, of Novation, and of Paul of Samasata, all of which 
arose during the sd century, we reach the great Arian 
heresy, Which formed the chief object of the theological 
discussion during the 4th century, The only new sects 
which require distinet mention arg the Peagian, which 
sprang forth in the 5th cent. ; the Nesfortans, and their 
adversaries the Eufychians; the Monothelites, the Mono- 
sophytes, und the Prulicians. From the very date of the 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman empire, 
heresy appears to have been regarded as a crime cogni- 
gable by the civil haw; and Constantine enacted several 
severe laws for its repression, which were continued and 
extended by his successors, and were lected into a 
single title, De Hæreti in the Justinian code. The 
penalties of heresy ordained by these enactments are 
very severe, extending tocorporal punishment, and even 
to death; and they all proceed on the distinet assump- 
tion that a crime against religion is a crime against the 
state. These enactments of the Roman law were em- 
bodied in the various codes of the European kingdoms: 
and in considering the history of the Middle Ages, it is 
necessary to recollect that the principle above referred 
to, as to the social bearing of the crime of heresy and 
of other crimes against religion, pervades the whole sys- 
tem of mediaval jurisprudence, It is further to be 
membered, that the principles of many of the medimval 
sects were anti-social and communistical, as well as op- 
posed to the doctrines of the Church; and that their 
leaders, in many instances, by adopting violent and 
olutionary means for the propagation of their doctrines, 
drew upon themselves the punishment of anarchy and 
rebellion, as well as heterodoxy in religion. Still, with 
even these allowances, Catholic historians themselves 
admit that the medieval procedures against heresy were 
in many instances excessive, n8 were, indeed, also the 
processes and penalties of the criminal code, 

Heretic, n. | Fr. A j; Gr. hairetikos.] One gnilty 

| of heresy ; à person under any religion, but particularly 

| the Christian. who holds and teaches opinions repug- 
nant to the established faith, or that which is made the 
standard of orthodoxy. 

Heretical, a. Containing heresy; contrary to the 

| established faith, or to the true faith. 

Heret/ically, adv. In an heretical manner; with 
heresy. z 

Hereto', adv. To this; hereunto; as, herelo L aflix my 


seal. 
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Manuf. Gloves, hats, 


HERM 


Ger. herzog.] The name given by the 
Anglo-Saxons to those persons who were elected by the 
Jot mote or tull assembly of the people to lead the armies 
of the kingdor 

Heretofore’, adc. In times before the present; for- 
merly ; as, it was the practice heretofore. 

Hereunto,, adr. To this; hereto. 

Hiereupon,, adr. On this; hereon. 

Herewith', adr. With this; as, herewith please re- 
ceive my compliments, 

Her'ford, a town of Prussia, prov. Westphalia, on the 
Werra, 17 m. S.W. of Minden; pop. 11,000, 

Heriot, „. [A.- S. heregeat—hrere, army, and geat, tribmts, 
from gentan, to pour gut.] (Eng. Law.) A tribute or 
fine payable to the lord of the fec on the decease of the 
owner, Jandholder, or vassal. 

Her'iotable, a. Liable to the payment of a heriot. 

Herisau. -, a town of Switzerland, canton of 
Appenzel, 5 m. W.N.W. of Appenzel. Manuf. Cottous, 
silks, linens, and muslins. Jp. 7,865. 

Herisson, n. [Fr.] (Fortif.) A beam armed with 
iron spikes, and used as a barrier to block up a passage. 

Brande. 

Heristal, (Horse or.) (hair-is'tal,) whence sprang the 
Curlovinginn dynasty. It was founded by Pepin “the 
Young,” lord of Heristal, steward of the palace under 
Thierry TIL, and alterwards duke of the Franks. 

Mer'itable, 4. (0. Fr.] That may inherit or be in- 
herited; inheritable. — Capable of inheriting. 

Her'itably, udr. By way of inheritance. 

Heritage, n. Fr. eu from Lat, hereditas.) In- 
heritance; an estate that passes from an ane to un 
heir by descent or course of law; that which is in- 
herited. 

Lord of himself — that heritage of woe." — Byron. 
(Seript.) The saints or people of God, 

“O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage.” Book Com, Fr. 
Her'itance, n. Heritage; inheritance. (R.) 
Heritor, u. In Scotland, a landed proprietor in a 

arish. 

Herkimer, in New York, a N.E. central co.; area, 
abt. 1,800 sq. m. Aivers. Mohawk, Moose, and Black 
rivers, besides many smaller streams, Surfuce, hilly; 
soil, tertib, Min. Tron, lend, plumbago, gypsum, lime 
stone, and quartz. (Cup, Herkimer co, Pop. (1880) 42,667. 
-A post-village and. township, cap. of Herkuner co, on 
the Mohawk River, abt. 78 m. W.N.W. of Albuny ; pop. 
of township (1870) 

Herma, ».; pl. HERMÆ. [Lat.] (Greek Antiq.) A 
small figure or bust of 7Jermes fixed on quadrangular 
pedestals on the side, and at the crossing of roads, 

Hernan. in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dodge co.; 
pop. abt. 3,000, 

A township oi Sheboygan ca.: pop. abt. 2,000, 

Herman dad. or Santa HERMANDAD. (Sp., brother- 
hood.) (Sp. Hist.) A fraternity fonnded among differ- 
ent towns and villages to prevent the commission of 
crimes, and to prevent the abuses and vexations to 
which they were subjected by men in power. To carry 
into effect the objects of this nssociation, each village 
and town elected two alcal/es,—one by the nobility, 
and the other by the community at large. These hid 
"under their order inferior officers, called cuod rilleros, 
Their duty was to arrest delinquents and bring then 
before the alcaldes, when they were tried substantially 
in the ordinary derm. The abuses occuring in the ex- 
ercise of the functions of these tribunals caused their 
abolition, and the Santas hermandudes of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Talavera, and Toledo, the last remnants of these 
anomalous jurisdictions, were abolished in 1 

Her'mangarde, (^er'ucr-garé,) the n 
eral princesses during the Middle Ages, — I. The second 
wite of Charlemagne, daughter of Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards, who was drowned in 771, after being married 
a year.— 2. The first wife of Louis le Debounaire, or 
queen of Provence. e 

Her’mann. Sce ARMINIUS. 

Hermann, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Gas- 
conade co, on the Missouri River, abt. 45 m. E. of Jef- 
ferson Ci pop. abt. 1,250. 

ite, n. (n.) Same as RHoDoNITE, q. v. 

(Los.) Sp., he Brothers" | a group 
of isk 1e Caribbean Sea, abt. 20 m. N.W. of the 
island of Margarita. They belong to Venezuela. 

Her man's Store, in /l:nvis, a post-oflice of Wash- 
ington co. 

Her' manstadt, [Lat. (bin]. Hung. Nacy-Szeben,] 
a town of the Austrian empire, in Transylvania, on tlie 
Cibin, a small branch of the Aluta, 71 m. S. S. E. of K 
senburg, und 70 m. W. N. W. of Kronstadt; Lat. 45? 47 
N., Lon. 24° 4' E. Manuf. Linens, woollens, hats, 
leather, and paper. Pop. 22,000, 

Hermaphrodite, (/er-mi/ro-dit,) u. Fr.; from Gr. 
hermaphroditos — a name derived from the fable of the 
union into one of the bodies of Hermaphroditos, son of 
Hermes and Aphrodite, and the uymph Salmacis. See 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, lib. iv. v. 347.) (Physiol.) An or- 
ganized body in which there is eitbera real or apparent 
combination of the characteristics of the twosexes, Trne 
hermaphrodites are only met with in the lower degrees 
of the animal scale, among the Zoóphites, Mollusca, 
and Gasteropoda, The individuals of the human species 
regarded as H. owe their appearance to a kind of mon- 
strosity which renders them unfit for generation. H. 
have, also been described, which, instead of uniting the 
attributes of both sexes, cannot be considered either a3 
male or female. These have been called neutral H. 
For further details on this subject generally, the reader 
is referred to Steenstrup’s Untersuchungen über das 
Vorkommen des Hermaphroditismus in der Natur, Ag.) 

(Bot.) A flower containing both stamens aud pistila 


e of sev- 
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Hermaphrodism is the rule, and the separating of sexes | 
the exception, in the structure of flowers. 

Hermaphroditic, Hermaphrodit'ical, a. 
Partaking of both sexes, 

HMermaphroditically, adv. 
hermaphrodites. 

Hermaaph'roditism, Hermaph'rodism, n. 
The state of an hermaphrodite. 

Hermeneu'tic, Hermeneu'tical, a. [Gr. ker- 
meneutikos; hermeneus, an interpreter, from Hermes, 
Mercury, the god of eloquence.| Interpreting; ex- 
plaining; unfolding the signification; as, hermeneutic 
theolozy. k 

Hemrmseneu'tically, adv. According to the true art 
of interpreting words. 

Herzmssaeneu'ties, n. sing. The science of interpreta- 
tion ; particulurly of interpreting the Scriptures. Seo 
ExEGESIS. 

Herm es, (her mees.) 
MERCURY, q. v. 

Hern esite. n. [Gr. Hermes, mercury.) (Min.) A 
variety of TETRAITEDRITE, q. v., containing mercury. 

Her’mes Trismezgis’tus, a supposed Egyptian 
priest and philosopher, the friend and connsellor of Osiris, 
and the first lawgiver and founder of religious ceremonies 
inEgypt. He taught the Egyptians to cultivate the olive 
and maeasnre land; the ^nce of hieroglyphics; and 
to hima are also attributed all the mystic pursuits that 

after wards node the Alexandrian school so famous. The 
works extant nuder the name of Hermes are: Poeman- 

der, ora the Power and Wisdom of God; Asclepius,a Dia- 


After the manner of 


(Myth.) The Grecian name of 


Lynch. Russegger. and Capt. Warren, who ascertained 
the height on the 14th of Sept., 1869. 
says that the summit is formed by three peaks; that on 
the southern peak there is a hole scooped out of the 
apex, the foot being surrounded by an oval of hewn 
stoves; und that at its southern end is a sacellum, or 
temple, nearly destroyed; the latter appearing to be 
Roman and of more recent date than the oval. 


HERN 


apt. Wa 


ren 


Fig. 1281. 
LAKE MEROM, (with Mount Hermon in the distance.) 


Hernial, d. Pertaining to, or connected with, hernia, 
Hernin'ria, n. 
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acas to retain the protrusion within the cavity of the 
abdomen, or the treatment may be radical, the contriv- 
ances for which are purely surgical. In the former 
case, each particular kind of hernia requires its special 
torm of truss, and before applying it, the ZZ must be 
reduced by placing tlie patient on his back, relaxing the 
muscles by bending back the thigh, and pressing the 
tumor back in the proper direction. The protruded 
tiscus cannot be returned into the abdomen in irreduci- 
blo heruin. Cases of this kind are treated either by 
means of a truss having a hollow pad, so as to embrace 
the tumor, or radically, in some cases by keeping the 
patient recumbent, on low diet, for two or three months, 
during which time the bowels are kept open by laxa- 
lives and injections, the tumor being equally pressed 
during the time. When a portion of the intestine pro- 
truded is so tightly constricted that it not only cannot 
be returned into the abdomen, but has its circulation 
arrested also, the disease is called strangulated hernia. 
If relief is not speedily obtained when the disease occurs 
in this form, it is highly dangerous; for the strangulated 
part becomes gangrenous. If the intestines cannot be 
returned by pressure, chloroform is administered inter- 
nally so as to relax the muscles, or a liot-bath, or bleed- 
ing to the verge of faintness. If noneof these methods 
are of any avail, the operator is obliged to divide the 
coustriction by means of the knife. 


(II.) A genus of plants, order 
Illecehrucem. Ihe species H. bra, the Burst-wort, 
which was formerly considered efficacious in tlie case of 
hernia, scems destitute of all virtue, 


logue cove the Deity, Mankind, and the World; and some 
others supposed to be of less antiquity than these, and 
all alike regarded as supposititious. Their value, how- 
ever, will be found very great in any attempt to deter- 
mine the history of philosophy. In all likelihood the 
name belongs to two distinct persons, the later of whom 


H or nosing, Wester- Norrland.) a province of Sweden, 
bounded N. by Lapmark, E. by the Gulf of Bothnia, 8. 
Ly Angermannland and Dalecarlia, and W. by Norway. It 
lies betw Lat. 62° aud 61? N.. and Lou. 15° and 199 
I..; area, 9,500 sq. m. Prod. Grain, flax, timber, tar, 
and pitch. Pop. 904,000. — Its capital, Ilernosand, on the 


Hermon, in //l/nois, n post-office of Knox co. 
iiermon, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co., 
about 8 m. W. by N. of Bangor; pop. about 1,500. 
Hermon, in New York, a post-township of St. Lawrence 
co., about 10 m. S. S. W. of Canton; pop. about 3,000. 
Her’mon Pond, in Maive, a post-village of l'enobscot 


was æsa Egyptian philosopher and legislator, and the 
earlier æ deification (called (hoor or Thoth by the Egyp- 
tians, DP Voyth wy the Alexandrians, and Hermes by the 
Gree k=) of ai the ancient philosophy aud instruction 
of thezeft mnysterious country. 

Hern etic, Hermetical, a. [Fr. hermétique, 
frome &3 i7. Hermes, mercury.) Relating to Hermes; chemi- 
cal. E? erfectly close, so that no air can escape; secure; 
inen pst E» He of being opened or discovered. 

Wer rreetic Art. The imaginary art, or science, of nl- 
chem y zi socalled from Hermes Trismegistus. q. v., looked 
up tc E» v the alchemists us the founder of their art. — 
See A Lc Hewy. 

Heram © ically, adv. According to the hermetic 
art. — Chemically; closely ; accurately ; as, a bottle her- 
mf Tiy sealed. 

Her’ mum it, Eremite,n. [See EREMITE.] A term often 
appli«1 in the early, but mere frequently in the later 
Church, toa person who, in order to resist the tempta- 
tious za mad cares of the world, withdrew himself from 
society toa cavern, a mountain, a desert, or other soli- 
tary Sit ation, there to devote himself to prayer, fasting, 
and mortification of the flesh. — See ANCHORITE, ASCET- | 
ICISME. 

Heramit 
herri tearre. 

clude« place. 

Her’ am d taze, a celebrated French vineyard, on the 
banks of the Rhine, 10 m. from Valence, where the fit- 
mous Eiermitage wine is produced. The best red quali- 
ties are distinguished by a dark-red color, an exquisite 
bouquet, anda taste of strawberries, Their excellence 
is only fully developed after having been in bottle for 
several years. 

FE € 17^ mun itage, in Culifornia, n P. O. of Mendocino co. 

erma i tage, in Georgia, a village of Floyd co., about 
170 m. N. W. or Milledgeville. 

Herma itage, in /lL/nois, a village of Coles co., abt. 70 
ru. E. by S. of Springfield. 

HE c rami tage, iu Louisiana, a post-office of Point Cou- 
bee parish. 

Hern itage, in Missouri, a post- village, cap. of Hick- 

E S Hout 80 m. W. S. W. of Jefferson city. 

erm itage, in Veo bork, a village of Suffolk co., 
red t 6 m. W.S. W. of Greenport. 

H Pos t-office of Wyoming co. 

"PELLI It age. in Pennsylcunia, a post- vill. af Mercer co. 
eram itage, in Vrgnia,n post-office of Augusta co. 

sre Sarà tary, u. II. Lat. hermitorium.| A cell per- 
“ining toai abbey, for the use of a hermit. 
— t-ernb. n. (Zul.) See PAGURIDJE. 

tire Rat ical, a, Pertaining to a hermit, or to a re- 
s — Life 5 snited to a hermit. 
bt 10 1 Island, an island in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
en © on. of Cape Horn; Lat. 55? 60’ S., Lon. 07955’ W. 
aaa Odiac'tyle, n. Gr. Hermes, mercury, and duik- 


Fr. ermitage; O. Fr. 


e, (her'mi-tai),) n. | 
hermit; a cell in a se- 


The habitation of a 


T 
LOANS Wager.) (u.) A species of the Colchicum tribe, 
ark Able that of the Colchicum illyricum ; it is irregu- 


eart-shaped, and has à furrow upon one side, not 
the tribe of the Colchicum autumnule, now much 

the cure of yout: it is imported from Turkey, 
"5 formerly esteemed as a cathartic. 
Palest n. a lofty mountain on the N.E. border of 
i tine, called also Sirion, Shenir, and Sion (Deut. iii. 
-~ 39). Itisa partof the great Anti-Lebanon range, 
© Point where an eastern and lower arm branches 

i ttle S of the latitude of Damascus, and runs in à 
erly direction, terminating E. of the head of the 
Sf Galilee. (Fig. 1281.) This low range is called 
Mount H. is believed to be what is now 
As Jebel-esh-Sheikh, whose highest summit, sur- 
& every other in Syria, rises into the region of 
Petual snow or ice, 10,000 feet above the sea, as it 


Unlike 

used in 

andada 
Heu 


Pass 
per in 
W 


Her'mos. 


Hermosilla, iu California, a post-village, cap. of 
1 g 


*»rmerly believed, but 9,000 only according to 


Hern, n. Samo ns RON, q. v.— Tennyson. 
Hernandia'cere, ». pl. (B 4.) In some classifications, 


Hernan ‘do, in Florida, a W. co., bordering on the 


Hern don, in Minois, n post-village of Montgomery 


Hern'don 


Her‘nia, v. Er. hernie: Gr. hernos, a branch, from its 


co., abont 10 m. W. of Bangor. 

(Gr., pastor, or the shepherd.] A father of 
the Church during the Ist century, who is said to be the 
same mentioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. He is supposed to have died in Rome, about 
the year Sl. “The Shepherd," the work after which 
he is named, is still extant, and was translated into Eng- 
lish by Archbishop Wake, in 1693. 


Huerfano co, 


an order of plants, united by Lindley to the THYMELA 
CER, J. v. 


Gulf of Mexico; area, about 2,000 sq. m. divers. With- 
]ucoochee River, and some sm'ller streams. Surface. 
ie soil, in general fertile. Cap. Bayport. Pop. (1880) 
248. 
Y 


Hernando, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of De 


Soto co., about 200 m. N. of Jackson; pop. about 700. 


co., about 31 m. 8. of Springfield. 
in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Northum- 


berland co. 

lern'don, in Virginia, a post-village of Fairfax co., 
about 25 m. V. of Alexandria, 

Kerne Bay. ^ watering-plice of England, co. Kent, 
5 m. N.E. ot Canterbury, near the mouth of the Thames. 
It is a favorite summer resort of the Londoners, and bas 
a pier extending 8,000 feet into tho river. Pop. 2,200. 
and about 10,00) during the bathing-season. 


protruding forward.] ( Me.) A general term in morbid 
anatomy applied to the protrusion of any viseus from 
its tural cavity. In a more restricted sense, however, 
the word only signifies a protrusion of the abdominal 
viscera, II. in the latter form is unfortunately very 
frequent. Many causes contribute to this frequency. 
There are three natural openings which are weak and 
unprotected in the walls of the abdomen. These open- 
ings yield easily, and permit the escape of any viscus 
that may be pressed towards them with even a moder- 
ate degree of force. The nature of the walls, too, which 
ure principally composed of muscles, and the condition 
of the viscera within — loose, liable to change of size 
and situation, and subject to irregular pressure by the 
ons of these muscular walls —all unite to ren- 
? weak situations still more weak. The places 
referred to ure called the umbilicus, nnd the inguinal 
and femoral canals. There nre, however, other situn- 
tions where hernia may occur, though such cases are 
unfrequent. It is also evident that if the muscles or 
tendons of the diaphragm are wounded, some portion of 
the contents of the abdomen may escape; thus consti- 
tuting the varieties of ventral and phrenic hernia. The 
fornis of this disease have consequently been arranged 
and named according to the places where they occur. 
Besides this division as to situation, there is another of 
great importance, derived from the nature of the viscus 
displaced. Men are much more liable to H than women, 
the proportion being abont four to one, and the liability 
to the disease increases with years. A hernia is always 
composed of a * snc and its contents. The former is n 
portion of the peritoneum pushed forward by the pro- 
truding viscera, and forming a pouch. The contents of 
the sac vary greatly; but generally consist of a portion 
of the small intestines, especially the tlium. A certain 
quantity of fluid is always found secreted in the sac, 
together with the viscera. The principal divisions of 
the ordinary disease are: reducible (when it is return- 
able into the abdomen); irreducible, and strangulated 


Hern'shaw, „. Sune as Heronsiaw, g. v. 
Hero. n. [Lat. heros ; Gr. heros ; probably akin to Ger. 


Her'od, the name of several princes, Idumæans by de- 


hernia, KReducible hernia is treated either with a truss, 
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W.coast of the island of Hernæ,is joined to the mainland 
by a bridge 230 m. N- of Stockholm, aM. Flax, salt, 
linseed-oil, braudy, «nd ship-building. Pop. 3,000. 


herr, lord, master, and to O. Ger. her, heri, high, sacred ; 
Sax. hear, high, proud.) A chief; a man of distinguished 
valor, intrepidity, or enterprise in danger; a prominent 
personage in any great action or event. 

(Lit.) The principal personage of, or the person who 
has the principal share in the transactions related in, a 
poem or romance. — ( Myth.) In the Homeric poems, H. 
is a title of honor, not only for those who were em- 
ployed as leaders or fighting-men in war (the Danaans 
and Achwans being collectively called heroes), but even 
for heralds and minstrels, and for the unwarlike Pha- 
cians, (Od. vii. 44.) In the IIesiodie Theogony, the 
Heroes are represented as a race of men interposed be- 
tween the Brazen and the Iron Age, who fought at the 
sieges of Troy and Thebes, The exaltation of this race, 
which even in the Jiad (xii, 23) is styled a race of dem- 
igods, was completed before tho time of Pindar, who 
makes them a race between gods aud men, As so used, 
the term denoted especially those who were sprung 
from the union of a divine with a mortal being; as Per- 
seus from that of Zens with Danaé, and Achilles from 
that of Thetis with Peleus. But in the later historical 
writers, the heroes are commonly inferior local deities, 
us for instance the eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes. 
Their chapels, termed "Hoja, although supported by the 
state, were always distinct from the temples of the 
national gods. 


scent, who governed either the whole or a part of Judea, 
under the Romans. The two principal are: IHLEROD THE 
Great. tlie son of Antipater, who appointed him governor 
of Galilee. Antony appointed him tetrarch, und Augustus 
made him king of the Jews. He governed with savage 
cruelty, and sacrificed his wife Marianme, her. grand- 
father Hyrcanus, and brother Aristobulus. At tlie birth 
of Christ he caused all the infants of Bethlehem to be 
massacred, in hopes that he would fall among the num- 
ber. Healso put to death his sons Alexanderand Aris- 
tobulus, so that Augustus said, “It was better to be 
Herod's hog thau his son.“ He rebuilt the temple of 
Jerusalem, and, in a time of famine, sold his curiosities 
to relieve the sufferers. D. at the age of 70, after a reign 
of 37 years, — HEROD ANTIPAS, the son of the above, 
succeeded his father as tetrarch of Galilee. He divorced 
his wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia, and 
espoused Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, on 
which Aretas declared war against him. Herod sac- 
rificed John the Baptist to the cruelty of Herodias, and 
his conduct occasioned the Jews to revolt. Being called 
to Rome to justify his conduct, he died on the road. 
This is the Herod to whom Christ was sent by Pilate. 

Hero'dinns, ».pl. (Script.) A sect existing among 
the Jews at the period of our Saviour's preaching. 
(Matthew xvi.; Mark viii. 15.) Much doubt exists as 
to their history and tenets; some commentators, both 
ancient and modern, imagine that they were fanatica, 
who regarded Herod the Great as the Messinh ; others, 
that they were a mere political party, attached to the 
family of Herod; while a third opinion (Bergier, Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie) is, that they supported some in- 
novations attempted by Herod in the religious observ- 
ances of the country by the partial introduction of 
Pagan usages. 

Herodia’nus. a Greek historian, flourished in the 3d 
century, and held several public offices at Rome. His 
history is written in Greek, and comprises the period 
from the death of Marcus Aurelius to the year 238. 

Hero dins. (Script.) A grand-daughter of Herod the 
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Great and Mariamne, danghter of Aristobulus, and sister 
of Herod Agrippa I. She was first married to her uncle 
Herod Philip, but afterwards abandoned him and con- 

ected herself with his brother Herod Autipas. It was 

y her artifice that Herod was persuaded to cause to be 
put to death John the Baptist, who had boldly denunei-] 
ated the incestuous connection which eubeisted between 
her and Hered, 

Herodotus, the “Farrer or Misrory,” a native of Huli- 
carnassus, & Dorian city in Asin Minor, was born B €. 
484, and was perhaps alive in the beginning of the ful- 
lowing century. According to Suidas, bis futher was 
called Lyxaa,and his mother Dryo, both descended from 
noble Halicarnassian families Disgusted with the gov- 
ernment of Lygdamis, the iritidlson of Artemisia. who 
was tyrant of his native city, he retired for à time to 
the island of Samos, whence he acquired. the Tonie din- 
lect, in which he afterwards composed his history. To 
collect the necessary ‘uvterials for his great work, he 
entered, in early manhood, npon that coarse ef. patient 
and observant travel which was destined. to render his 
name illustrious in all future ages. During his wan- 
derings, he visited alinost every part of Greece ind its 
dependencies, and many ether. conntries, the affairs of 
which are treated in his work, investigating minutely 
the history, manners, iid custemas ef the people, The 
shores of the Hellespont, Seythia, and the Euxine Bea; 
Syria. Palestine, Colchis, the northern parts of Africi 
Ecbatana, and even Babylon, were the objects of his 
unwearied search, Ov his return from his travels, he 
took a prominent part in delivering his country. from 
the tyranny of Lygdamis, Bat the expulsion of the 
tyrant did not bring tronquillity to Halicarnassus, andl 
H., having himself become an object of dislike, again 

uitted his native city, und settled, uloug with a colony 
8 Athens, at Thurii, in the south of Italy, B. €. 445. 
Here he spent the remainder of his life; and here hi 
wrote the work which has binimortulizel his name, The 
time and phwe of his death are matters of dispute, Ac- 
cording to some he died at "Thurit, ond was buried in 
the market place, while others assert that he died nt 
Pella, in Macedonia, Tis history consists of O books, 
which bear the names of the 9 Muses. “Next to the 
Iial’ and *Odyesey, n Col, Mure, " the history of | 
H. ia the greatest effort of Greek literary genius, The one] 
18 the perfection of epic poetry, the other the pertection 
of epic prose, Were it not for the influence which the 

rlor existence of si noble a model, even in a different 

ranch of composition, has evidently exercised on the 
historian, his tithe to the palm of original invention 
might rival that of hi« poetical predecessor, In the 
complexity of the plan [of his history]. as compared 
with the simplicity of its execution, in the multiplicity 
and heterogencous nature of ite materials, and in the 
harmony of their combination, in the grandeur of ite 
historical masses, atril the minuteness, often triviality, 
of its illustrative details, it remains not only withont 
equal, but without rival or parallel in the literature of 
Greece or Europe.” 

Heroic, a. [Lat. heroicus; Fr. héroique.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling a hero or heroes; as, Werme valor, — 
Becoming n hero; bold; illustrious; valorous; gallant: 
brave; intrepid; deserving or obtaining distinction hy | 
courage or magnauinity ; as, heroic enterprise, Acro 
endurance, 

H. Age. See Tero. 

H. Poetry. (Lit.) That poetry which recites the achieve- 
ments of heroes; epic poetry, — A. Verse, (Pros) Thef 
verse appropriated to epic or heroie poetry; —in Greek | 
and Latin, the herameter ; in English, Halian, and Ger-| 
man, the dambic of ten syllables, either with or without! 
the additional short syllable; in French, the ambice of 
twelve syllables, 

Hero'ically, adr. In the manner of a hero; with 
valor ; 1 courageously ; intrepidly ; as, the troops | 
fought heroically. | 

Heroi-com'ic, Heroi-com ienl, o. Consisting 
of the heroic and the ludicrous; denoting the high bur- 
lesque; as, an herad-comre poem. | 

Heroine, u. [Fr. heroine.) A female hero; a woman 
of brave spirit. | 

—The principal female character in a poem, novel, or 
drama, or one who figures prominently in any remark- 
able action, 

He’roism, n. [Fr. / ime] The qualities of a hero: 
bravery: gallantry; intrepidity ; daring; courage; bold- 
ness; magnanimity. | 

Heron, n. [Fr.; Lat. ardea.) (Zi) The common 


name of the «nl-family of birds Ardea, a division of | Heron Estes, a croup of islands in the Gulf of Mexion, 


the family Ardeidie, of which the common Heron (Ardea 
cinerea) is the general type. The characteristics of the 


Ardeinw nre aa follows: — Beak long, strong, stright, Heronry, n. 
compressed in a lengthened cone, upper mandible Hler’on's-bill, . 
slightly enannelled, ridge rounded, nostrils literal, Heronshaw. Hern’shaw, n. A TERON, 7. v. 
basal, pierced longitudinally in the groove, and hal! | Herool'ogist, n. 


closed by à membrane; fe; long, slender, naked above 


the tarsal joint. 8 toes in front, the 2 onter united by a He'ro's Fountain. 


inside; wings of moderate length, the first quill-feather 
n little shorter than the second or third, both of which 


are the longest in the wing, The common J. is one of | Herpes, (er.) n. 


the most. numerous, ns well na the best known of wad- 
ing birds, awl formerly the bird was considered royal 
gune, and statutes were pissed for ite preservation in 
most of the European «tates. The F. is said to be very 
long-lived, and was formerly held in considerable esti- 
mation as an article of feed. It visits Scandinavia in 
summer, going occasionally as far north ws the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, and the senthern const of Greenland; 
but it is most abundant in Holland. The plumage i) 
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usually of a bluish-ashv color, and the average length 
of the bird from the point of the beak to the end of the 
tail about 3 feet, while from the carpal joint te the end 
of the wing the extent is about 17 inches. The solitary 


Fig. 1282, — THE COMMON HERON, (Ardea cinerea.) 


habits of the M. nre well known; for, except during the 
breeding-season, when they congregate in large flocks, 
they are generally seen alone, Their food is nearly en- 
tirely composed of fish, and they will be seen for hours 
standing by the side of ponds I streamlets, watching 
for their prey, which they c Va single dart of their 
powerful beak, Like the rooks, they build their nests 
on trees with sticks, lined with dried grass, wool, and 
other warm materials (Fig. 1282.) The female Inys from 
4 to 6 eggs, of a pale greenish-blne color, The / is 
largely represented in America; and one of the largest 


Fig. 1283, rn GREAT BLUE HERON, (Ardea Herodias.) 


fpecies, the Great Blue Z., or Crane, Ardea Herodias, 
(Linn) (Fig. 1293.) is common in the United States. It 
measures upwards of 5 feet in length; the bonk is 8 
inches long, and of a brown color, inclining to yellow 
on the sides; on the baek of the head is a long-feathered 
crest: the «pace between the besk and eye is naked, 
and of a pale-yellow; all the upper parts of the boly, | 
with the belly, teil, and legs, are brown; the quills 
back; the neck, breast, and thighs rufous, Like the 
other species, it frequents the borders of the Jakes and | 
rivers, nnd feeds on reptiles nnd small fishes. When | 
wonnded, it at once prepares for defence: and the d 

er man who comes within reach is eure to receive n so- 
vere wound: and the danger is greater as these birds 

nerally nim at the eve, 


S. of the mouth of Mobile Bay; Lat. 30° 12' N., Lon. 
RRO W. 

A breeding-place for herons, 

Hat. See Ehn. 


Gr. herds, and logos, discourse.) 


One who treats of, or 8 npon, heroes, 

See Fountvty or Ilero, 
membrane, 1 toe behind directed inwards, chaws long, He'roshíp. n. The character of a hero, 

compressed, sharp, the middle claw denticnlated on the He'ro-worship. „ The worship of heroes, practised 


by the nations of antiquity ; hence, extravagant admira- 
tion of heroes, or heroic qualities. 

[Lat. and Gr.] (Med) A dis- 
ense of the skin, consisting in the eruption of «mall ng- 
gregated vesicles, Several varieties of H. nre mentioned 
by systematic writers on skin-tlisenses. common 
form is fumiliarly known ns thingies. In this, which, 
though not a dangerons is a very trenlilesome disease, 
Patches of herpetic vesicles extend either quite arodnd, 
or half around the body near the waist. The treatment 
of II. in its several forms consists merely in. correcting 
the state of the secretions by nlteratives and aperients, 
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Herpet'ic Fr. herpétique.] | Pertaí: 
sembling, or DN e of tlie pel vf, ce se — 


Ee eruptions. 

Herpetolog ic, Herpetological, a. Relating, 
or pertaining to, herpetelu; y. 

1 n. 3 in herpetology. 
erpetology, n. r. herpetos, n reptile; logos, a 
discourse.) (Z06t) That branch of the science which 
treats of reptiles, II. hus received the attention of nat 
uralists both in ancient and modern times. Linnaeus 
gave much study to the subject, and Ray devoted con- 
siderable time to it. N Brongniart, Latreille, 
and Dandin, also contributed to its advancement in tho 
end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th century, In 
later times the principal writers on H. have been Echle- 
gel, Gray, Müller, (wen, Agassiz, and others, Addi- 
tional interest is added to the study of this branch of 
science on account of the numerous fossil remains of 
reptiles belonging to former geological periods which 
have been found, Many of these extraordinary 
characters, and are of immense size, Until lately, the 
Batrachia, or Amphibia, have always been IncInded 
with the reptiles; consequently, in most works on H. 
n description of them is to be found. In this work th 
are separated in a distinct class as proposed by Pi 
Agassiz, who, in his Essay en Class fication (1857), in- 
sists on the sej tion of the amphibians from the rep- 
tiles by the different manner in which their structural 
plan is carried out; the former breathing by lungs or 
gills, undergoing metamorphosis, laying a — 2 number 
of small egga, and having a naked ekin,—while the lat- 
ter are covered with horny scales, Iny few nod compar- 
atively lorge eyes, breathe by lungs, and undergo no 
marked transformation,—See BATRACHIA and R^rtiLES, 

Her'polhode, n. [A word coined from the Gr. Mery, 
] wind along, polos, an axis, nnd hadas, a ron. (A.) 
A plane transcendental curve, employed first by Poinsot 
in his graphic representation of the motion of a body 
around a fixed point, It is the locus of the point of 
contact with a fixed plane of an ellipsoid movable 
around its fixed centre, 

Herrera. Francesco, el Viejo, (the elder,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, B. at Seville, 1576. Ile was employed 
to pase in the palace and churches of his native town, 
and he also painted many genre subjects. A Last Judg- 
ment, und a Descent from the Cross, are among his prin- 
yo works. D. about 1650.—Tlenni R4, FuiNcrsco, el 

loz, (the younger,) son of the preceding, and also a 
painter, n. at Seville, about 1622. Ie studied at Rome, 
nnd after his return became second president of the 
Academy of Painting, Murillo being then president, Le 
afterwards went to Madrid, and became first painter to 
Philip IV. D. about 1680.—There were several other 
nrti«ts of the name of Herrera contemporary with the 
above. 9 

Herre'ra-Tordesil'Ins, Axroxio iy Spanish his- 
torian, B. 1550, who wrote a General History of the 
Spanish Conquests in America between 1492 and 1554. a 
very elaborate and valuable work, in 4 vols. folio. He 
alse wrote a General History of Spain during the reign 
of Philip IL, in 3 vols. folio, and other important his- 
torical works. D. 1625. i 

Her'rerite, n. (Min.) Same as SMITBSONITE, q.v. 

Herrick, Rone! 7, n English poet, n. in London, 1591, 
and educated at Cambridge. Ile is the author of some 
of the most charming pastoral and anacreontic verse in 
the language, partaking largely of the quaint imagery 
and melodious ex on of the Elizabethan school. 
T e Hesperides may be esteemed his principal work. 
Many of his songs, as Cherry Ripe, &c , are popular even 
nt the present day, A selection of Ms poetical works, 
edited by Prof. Child, was published nt Boston, in 2 vols. 
12mo., 1856, and a new edition was also brought out in 
London, in 1859. 

Merrick, in Prinsylranía, a post-tewnship of Brad- 
ford co, abt. 10 m. of Towanda ; pep. abt. 1.350. 
—A post-township of Susquehanna c. ; pep. abt. I. 150. 
Herrickville, in Fennsyloania, a post-office of Brad- 

ford co, 

Mer’ring, v. [A.8. hering; Du. Haring; Ger. 7 
Fr. hareng ; It. aringa. The A 8. is probably from here 
— Ger. heer, Goth, harjis, an army, a multitnde.] (d.) 
A fish, several species of which form the genns (Tupen, 
family e^ epe The length of the heat of the A., com- 
pared to the length of the body nlone, without the head 
or condal rays, is as 1 to 4; the depth of the body com- 
pared to the whole length of the fish, as 1 to 5: the 
commencement ef the dorsa] fin is half-way between 
the poun of the upper jaw and the end of the fleshy 
portion of the tail; the longest ray ts nearly as long ns 
the base of the fin; the pectoral fin being rather I» 
compared to the «ize of the other fins. The ventral fin 
arises considerably behind the line of commencement 
of the dorsal fin, and is small, with elongated axillary 
senles, its orizin half-way between the point of the 
lower jaw and the end of the short central candal raya. 
The anal fin begins halfway between the origin of the 
ventral and the end of the fleshy portion of the tail, und 
extends over half the distance between its origin and 
the end of the fleshy portion; thus occupying the third 
quarter division of the distance between the origin of 
the ventral fn and the end of the fleshy portion of the 
tail. The raya are very short; the tail considerably 
forked, with the outer rays donble the length of the 
middle ones. The lower jaw is much the be t: the 
dorsal and abdominal lines of the body «lightly con- 
vex; the belly carinated, but not serrated, the scales 
moderate in size, oval, and thin. The upper part of the 
fish ten flne bline color, with green and other reflections, 
when viewed Iu different lights: the lower part of the 
side and belly, and the gill-covers, silvery white, exhibit- 
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ing the appearance of extravasation when the fish has 
been dead some twenty-four hours. The dorsal and 
caudal fins are of a dusky hue, and those on the lower 
parts of the body almost white. The opinion, once en- 
tertained, that the proper home of the H. is within the 
Arctic Circle, and that its vast shoals issue theuce at 
certain seasons, migrating southward, and spreading 
themselves along the shores of Europe, Asia, and Ameri- 
cn, is now discarded as utterly without foundation; and 
the H. is believed to be an inhabitant of deep water, 
from which, at certain seasous, it approaches the shores, 
probably never migrating to any great distance. The 
young are abundant in the shallow water near the 
shores at seasons when the parent fish are absent. The 
H. seems always to deposit its spawn in comparatively 
shallow water, and is said to be very indifferent whether 
the spawning-ground be sandy, rocky, or covered with 
submarine vegetation. Certain localities, however, have 
the reputation of being favorite spawning-grounds. 
When the great innuul shoals of herrings appear on the 
coasts, they generally swim near the surface of the wa- 
ter, and are followed by multitudes of larger fishes, ns 
uk es, dog-fishes, &, which prey on them; great num- 
bers also fall a ready prey to gulls and other sea-birds, 
which congregate for the occasion. The food of the H. 
is believed to consist chiefly of minute crustaceans and 
acale he ; but it feeds alsoon small fishes, not scrupling 
to devour even the young of its own spe The im- 
mense multitudes of herrings annually taken by the 
net cause no apparent diminution of their abundance, 
the destruction being compensated for by prodigious 
fecundity; more than 65,000 eggs have been counted iu 
the roe of a single female. But H., without any appar- 
ent cause, often desert parts of the coast where for a 
time they have been remarkably abundant, not return- 
ing in similar plenty till after the lapse of a number of 
years, Such seems to be the case on our Eastern coasts, 
Until the list 30 years it frequented the harbors of Cape 
Cod in myriads from March till June; since that time it 
has become comparatively rare. The common American 
species, C. elongata (Lesueur), differs somewhat in its ex- 
ternal appear- 
ance from the 
common Euro- 
pean species, 
C. harengus 
(Linn. above 
described. It va- 
ries in length 
from 12 to 15 
inches ; the col- 
or above is deep blue. tinged with yellow, with silvery 
sides and lower parts; opereula brassy, and, like the 
sides, With metallic reflection; irides silvery, and pupils 
black. H. nre full of roe in the end of June, and 
continue in season till the beginning of winter, when 
they deposit their spawn. The young M. begin to np- 
proach the shores in July and August, and are then 
from half an inch to two inches long. The II. was nn- 
known to the ancients, being rarely, if ever, found 
ithin the Mediterranean. The Dutch are said to have 
engaged in the fishery in 1161. The invention of pick- 
ling or salting H. is ascribed to one Benkels, or Benkel- 
son of Biervliet, near Sluys,who died in 1397. The 
emperor Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered à mag 
nificent tomb to be erected to his memory. ce this 
early period the Dutch have uniformiy maintained their 
ascendency in the ZZ. fishery. The mode of fishing for 
H. is by drift-nets, very similar to those employed in 

- the pilchard fisheries; the fishing is carried on only in 
the night, the most favorable time being when it is 
quite dark, and the surface of the water is ruffled by a 
breeze, 

Herring. in Ohio, a post-office of Allen co. 

Her'ring-bone. „. Pertaining to, or resembling the 
spinal boue of a herring; as, herring-bone stitch, a kind 
of cross-stitch in seams. 

Herring-bone work. (Building.) Masonry in which 
the stones are Jaid aslant instead of being bedded flat. 

Her'rington's Corners, iu New York, a P. O. of 
Chemung co. 

Her'rin's Prairie, in Illinois, a post-office of Wil- 
li«mson co. 

Her'riottsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Washington co. 

Herrn'huter, u. [From Herrnhut, in Upper Lusitia, 
Germany, the first establislied abudu of the sect.) (Eccl. 
Hisl.) See MORAVIANS, 

Hers, pron. fem. possessive. (Gr belong- 
ing to her; as, this house i. e, this is her house, 

“My eyes are oft ner washed than hers," — Shaks. 

Herschel, (hzr'shel,) n. [From the discoverer, Sir W. 
Herschel.)  (Astron.) Same ns URANUS, q. v. 

Herschel, (hérshel,) Stn WILLIAM, F. R. S., a distin- 
guishel astronomer, B. at Hanover, 1 He was edu- 
cated as a musician, and early in life entered one of the 
bands belonging to the Hanoverian army. Finding no 
chance of promotion in his own country, H., in 1757, re- 
paired to England, where he met with success as a 
teacher and director of music. Imbued with a taste for, 
and having acquired a considerable knowledge of astron- 
omy, he resolved to construct for himself a telescope 
wherewith to view the celestial phenomena he had 
hitherto read of only. He accordingly completed, in 

"14, a 5-feet Newtonian reflector, with which he could 
See the satellites of Jupiter and the ring of Saturn. 
Not contented with this, H. made in succession no few. 
than 200 seren-feet, 150 ten-feet, and about 80 twenty- 
feet telescopes. His first regular observations with the 
telescope were made in 1776 and following years, and 
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1780. In 1781 he discovered what he at first thought a 
comet, but which turned out to be a new planet, which he 
called the Georgium Sidus, but which has siuce received 
the name of Uranus, trom its being next to Saturn. 
After this discovery, which spread his reputation over 
Europe, King George III. munificently enabled him, by 
the grant of a sxlary, to devote the whole of his time to 
astronomy. He therefore touk up his residence at 
Datchet, near Windsor, where he made many discoveries 
in double and triple stars, on the proper motion of the 
sun and solur system, the spots at the pole of Mars, and 
the nebula and cluster of stars observed by Messier and 
Mechain. In 1787, H. discovered a 2d and 4th satellite 
of the Georgium Sidus, und in 1790 and 1799, five other 
satellites, viz, the Ist, 3d, Sth, aud 6th, all of which 
move in a retrograde direction, in orbits almost perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic. In 1751, George III. 
defrayed the expense ot a 40-feet telescope with a mirror 
4 feet in diameter, 344 inches thick, and weighing 
2.115 Ibs. With this magnificent instrument .. dis- 
covered the th and 7th satellites, aud also the spots, 
belts, and flattening on the 4 new planets between 
Mars and Jupiter. ‘Till 1820, Sir William. communi- 
cated almost every year important papers to the Royal 
Society on nebulie, clusters ol stars, the construction of 
the heavens, the motion of the solar system, on double 
stars, and on the 4 new planets between Mars and Ju- 
piter. We owe to him also the discovery of invisible 
heating rays beyond the red extremity of the spectrum. 
Sir William V. was a member of the principal scientific 
societies of Europe and America; was created LL. D. in 
1786, and in 1816 received the Cross of the Royal Guel- 
phic Order, In 1820 he was elected the first president 
ot the Royal Astronomical Society, nnd published in the 
first vol. of its Zransactions a paper on 149 new double 
tars. D. Aug. 25, 1822. 

Hersener, Sin JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM, BART, F. R.8., 
D. C. L., only son of the preceding, n. 1792. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he became senior wrangler 
in 1513, and following in his father's footsteps, devoted 
his future career to astronomical pursuits. In 1516 he 
received the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for observations on 10,000 multiple stars, and 
in 1525 presented to the Royal Society a catalogue of 
380 double and triple stars, whose positions and appar- 
ent distances had never until then been fixed. In 1820, 
he published measurements of 1,250 stars, which he had 
discovered with his 2U-Ieet reflecting telescope. At 
the sume time he also devoted his attention to physics, 
the results of which appeared in his Treatise on Sound ; 
Treatise on the Theory of Light; Treatise ou Astronomy, 
&c., besides a great number of scientific menioirs pub- 
lished in the Royal Society's “Transactions,” &e. He 
spent four years (1834—8) at the Cape of Good. Hope, 
where he examined the whole Southern celestial hemis-| 
phere, and derived important meteorological and astro- 
nomical observations therefrom, In 1838 he was elected 

dentof the Royal Society, and created a baronet; in 

in honorary P. C. L. of Oxford; and in 1842 was 

ed Lord Rector of Aberdeen University. In 188 

he filled the office President of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society; in 1850. published his valuable Outines 
of A.tronamy, and in the same year was appointed Mas- 
ter of the Mint, which post he resignec in 1 A 

Her'schelite. ». ( Mii.) A white or colorless mineral, 
found in agonal tubular erystals. Sp gr. 206. 6e. 
Silica 4739, alumina 20790, lime 0-38, suda § potash 
4:59, water 17784. 

Herse, . [Fr., a portcullis, from Lat. Airper, gen. 
hirpieis, burrow.) Originally, a frame whereon lighted 
candies were placed at the obsequies of distinguished 
persons, 

(Forlif.) (Also written HERSILLON.) A lattice or port- | 
cullis armed with spikes, used to close a gateway ; also, 
a barrow used in lieu of a cheval-de-frise to. impede the 
advance of an enemy. 

—A hearse. See HEARSE. 

—v.a. To put on or into a hearse, 

Would she were hersed at my foot."—Shaks, 

—To carry to the grave. 

Herself, pron. | Her and self.) (Gram.) The empha- 
sized and reciprocal form of she and her, denoting a| 
female; ns, she herse/f is to blame for this; — used, also, | 
in the predicate, both in the nominative and objective 
cases; us, it is herself, she deceived herself. — In her 
proper, true, and real character; hence, mistress of her 
own thoughts and actions; self-governing: sane; in her“ 
right mind; as, she is now herself again, she has come 
to herself. 

By herself. alone; unaccompanied; solitary; apart; 
as, sbe chooses to walk by herself. 

Her'sey, in Michigan, a post-ottice of Mecosta co. 

Her'sey ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Monroe 
co, about 4 m. W, of Sparta. 

Hersfeld, or IHIRSCH'FELD, a town of Prussia, prov. 
Hesse-Nassim, on the Fulda, Manuf. Woollen cloth, and 
serge. Pop. 8,000, 

|Hersil'lon, v. ( Fortif.) See Tense. 

Hers’man’s, in Minois, a post-oftice of Brown co. 

Hers'tnl, Her'istal, « town of Belgium, prov. of 
Liege, on the Meuse, 3 m. N.E. of Liege. Manuf, Iron! 
and steel goods. It was in ancient times a fortress, und 
from it Pepin d'Héristil, progenitor of Charlemagne, 
took his title. Pop. 6,600, 

Hertford, or Herts, (hart'ford,) a county of Eng- 
land, bounded N. by Cambridge and Bedford, E. by 


paper-making. Prod. Wheat, barley, oats, turnips, hay 


Essex, S. by Middlesex, and W. by Buckingham and 
Bedford; area, 611 sq. m. Manuf. Straw-plaiting und v. g. To be undecided in reference to; to be vacillating 
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Maran, Beane, Rib, Stort, Colne, Ver, and New River. 
By diligent manuring, for which the proximity of Lon- 
don affords sbundaut iacilities, the soil of A., though not 
naturally fertile, has been brought to a considerable de- 
gree of productiveness. Pop. (1881) 202,990. 

Hextrorp. a town of England, cap. of above co, on the 
Lea, 21 m. N. of London, Manuf. Flourand malt. The 
castle served as a place of imprisonmeut for David, king 
of Scotland, and Jolin the Good, king of France. Lop. 
7,265. 

Hertford, in North Carolina, a N.E. co., adjoining Vir- 
giniu; area, about 320 sq. m. Rivers, Blackwater and 
Meherrin. rivers, which unite in Ohis co. to torm the 
Chowan River. Surface, geuerally level; sod, fertile. 
Cap. Winton. 

—A post-village, cap, of Perquimans co., on tlie Perqui- 
mins River, abt. 12 w. from its mouth, and abt. 154 m. 
E. of Raleigh. 

Mer'tha, AFR'THA, Aor'tHa, EOR'THE. ( Myth.) A chief 
divinity of the ancient German and Scandinavian nae 
tions. She was worshipped under a variety of names, 
of which the chief were analogous to those of Terra, 
Rhea, Cybele, und Ops among the Greeks and Romans. 

Her'uli. „. pl. (ist.) This Teutonic tribe, from the 
coast of the Baltic, descended the Danube to the Black 
Sea, sailed through the Hellespont in 262, when, with 
other Gothic tribes, they assailed the cities of Greece, 
burning, among others, the famous temple of the goddess 
Diana at Ephesus. They were met near Athens by De- 
xippus, who routed them in 267. They again wandered 
northward, invaded Italy, and overthrew the W. empire 
in 476. The Longobardi almost destroyed them in 512, 
and their name is mentioned for the last time in history 
at the defeat and death of Teias by Narses, in 553. 

Herz, Henxt, a German composer and pianist, B. in Vi- 
enna, 1806. His numerous productions are remarkable 
for elegance; as i; pianist he enjoyed great popularity. 
In 1846-7 he made a professional visit to the U. S. 

Herzegovina, (hiirts-e-go-vee'na,) or HERSEK, (hatr^- 
seck,) a former province of the Ottoman Empire, nomi- 
nally forming (with the exception of Castel-nuova, and 
some adjoining districts) a part of the eyalet or pashalic 
of Bosnia. H. was bounded N. by Croatia. S. by Mon- 
tenegro, E. by Bosnia, and on the W. by Dalmatia. The 
principal cities are Frebigne (former cap.), and Mostar. 
Its physical aspect, as well as its political and ethno- 
graphical character, coincide with those of Bosnia, 9. v. 
II. was occupied in 1878 under the Berlin treaty, (p. 297,) 
and the gov't ndministered by the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. 1881 a revolt broke out, owing to refusal to 
serve in the army of Austria. P. 207,970. See AUSTRIA. 

Hesdin, (es di.) a fortified town of France, dept. 
Pas-de-Calais, 16 m. S. E of Montreuil; pop. 4,000. 

Hesh’bon. (5Sript.) A celebrated city of the Amorites, 
20 m. E. of the mouth of the Jordan, (Josh. iii. 10; xiii. 
17.) It was given to Reuben; but was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Gad, and then to the Levites. It had been 
conquered from the Moabites by Sihon, and became liis 
capital; and was taken by the Israclites a little before 
the death of Moses, (Num. xxi M. xxi. 39.) After 
the ten tribes were transplanted into the country be- 
yond the Euphrates, the Moabites recovered it, (d/saiuh 
xv. 4.) Its ruins are now called Hesban, and cover the 
sides of a hill 7 m. N. of Medeba. 

Hesh’bon, in Prnsylrania, « P.O. of Indiana co. 

Hesiod, one of the enrliest Greek poets, who is usually 
supposed to have lived in the Sth cent., u. €. He was a 
native of Ascra, in Boeotia, but almost nothing is known 
ot his life. A family dispute drove him from Ascra, aud 
hesettled at Orchomenos. The works attributed to him 
are the poems entitled, Works and Days, Theogany, 
Stield of Hercules, and the lost Catalogue of Women, 
The poetry of the Works ond Days is of a homely and 
didactic character, dealing with the practical interests 
of common It is “a faithful transcript,” says Gott- 
fried Müller, “of the whole condition of Beeotian life.” 
The Toeogony, however, is of a different character, bein, 
an attempt to present asystematic view of the origin an 
powers of the gods, and of the order of natnre. 1t is of 
great importance for the history of the religion of the 
Greeks. 

Hesio’ne. (Myth.) A daughter of Laomedon, king of 
"Troy, and sister of Priam. Neptune, in his anger against 
her father for having failed in a promise towards him, 
sent à monster to ravage his country. The oracle con- 
signed her, as an expiatory victim, to it; Hercules de- 
livered her as she was ibout to be devoured by tlie mong- 
ter; but not obtaining the reward promised by her 
father, he carried her off, nud gave her in marriage to 
his friend Telamon. The abduction of H. became the 
Trojan pretext for the carrying off of Helen by Paris. 

NHies'itaney. n. [Lat. Awsituntia) A hesitating; a 
doubting; a pausing to consider; dubiousness; suspense, 
“Some of them reasoned without doubt or hesitancy.” Atterbury. 

—Vacillation of manner ; indecision of thought or action; 
as, he spoke with /esttancy. 

Hes'itant, «. [Lat. hesitans.) Hesitating; dcliber- 
ative; not prompt to act or decide. —Wanting aptness 
or tluency of speech. 

Hes‘itantly, adv. With doubt, pause, or hesitancy. 

Hes'itate. r.a. (Lat. haste, hasitatum, frequent. from 
hrereo, hæsum, to hang or hold fast, to stick. See AD- 
HERE.) To stick fast; to remain fixed in a place; to 
stop or pause respecting decision or action; to be doubt- 
ful as to fact, principle, or determination ; to be in sus- 
pense; as, he hesitates about the matter.—To stammer; 
to halt or bungle in speech; as, a hesitating delivery. 


abont; also, to speak haltingly, or with hesitation; to 


for the London market, and the county carries on a 


Were published in the Philosophical Transactions for 


large trade in malt. The chief rivers are the Ouse, Lea, 
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stammer out. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike."— Pope. 
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Hes'itatl p.a. Doubting; pansing; stammering. 

Hesitating v. ade. With hesitation or doubt. " 

Hesita'tion, n. [Fr.Ac-itation,from L. Lat. hesitatio.) 
Act of hesitating; a pausing or delay in forming nn 
opinion or commencing action; denbt, — A stopping in 
speech ; intermission between words; stammering. 


n nable itbou! ual Aesifa- 
Psie pde. MEE to go on wi t perpeti 1 
(Lut. hesperus; Gr. hes- 


Hes'per, Hes'perus, n. 
ns, | The evening star, 
en per. in , a post village aud township of Win- 
neshiek co., abt. 14 m. N.E. of Decorah; pop. of tuwu- 
ship 1,010. 

Hesperan tha, n. (Bot) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, order /ridacee, the species of which are cum- 
monly called Erening-flowers, in reference to the time 
the flowers expand. 

Hesperia, in Michigan, a post-office of Oceana co. 

Mespe'rinn, in pwa, à post-officaof Webster co 

Mesper ides, n. pl. ( Myth.) ‘The name of the famons 
sisters, who, assisted by the dragun Ladon, guarded the 
golden apples which Hera bad received, on her mar- 
riage with Zeus, from Ge. Their genealogy, as well as 
their number, are variously given by mytliologists. 
They were, however, commonly set down at 4, whose 
names were Rule, Erythia, Hestia, and Arethusa. The 
locality of the wardens was also n matter of controversy, 
the two favorite opinions placing them westward of 
Mount Atlas, and north of the Caucasus, With the as 
sistance of Atlus the apples were stolen by Hercules, 
who killed the dagen. 

Hesper'idine, n. (Chem.) A fragrant volatile oil, 
obtained from the leaves and the rind of the fruit of 
the Auruntiacrw, d. v. 

Mesperid'ium, n. [From the golden apples of the 
Hesperides.) | Bot.) A many-celled, few-seeded, superior, 
indehiscent fruit, covered by a spongy separable rind; 
the cvlls easily separable from each other, aud contain- 
ing a mass of pulp, in which the seeds ure imbedded ; — 
example. the orange. 

Mes'peris, n. Gr., evening,— the flower being then 
more fragrant.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Arussi- 
ace, The species II. matronalis, the Rocket or Dane's 
Violet, stem single, erect, 3-4 feet high, leaves lanceolate, 
flowers purple, often doubled, is à fiuc garden perennial, 
suid to be found native about Lake Huron. 

Hesperus. n. [lat] Sve Hesper, 

Hess, II „en vos, one of the most distinguished of 
modern German painters, n. at Düsseldorf, 1798, He 
was of a family illustrious in art, aud was first tanght 
by bis father. After. distinguishing himself by several 
fine religious paintings, he was sent to Rome under the 
patronage of the king of Bavaria, and in 1826 was ap- 
pointed professor in the Academy of Munich, and direc- 
tor of the Painted-Glass Manufactory. His most cele- 
brated frescoes are those of All-Saints Church, the 
Court Chapel, and the basilica of 8t. Boniface, the latter 
representing scenes in the life of the saint. Among his 
other works are named a Holy Fumily, exhibited in 
1817: Muith, Love, Hope; Apolio and the Nine Muses, 
pesu during his stay at Rome; and a Zast Supper. 

he works of this great urtist forin one of the principal 
attractions of Munich. He obtained great reputation 
also as a portrait-puinter. D. at Munich, 1563. 

Hes'se, or Hen sin, a territory of 3 origi- 
nally peopled by the Catti, or Chatti, an old Teutonic 
tribe. In the time of Clovis L it formed part of Thu- 
ringis, bnt in 902 was under the govt. of a count of 
Hesse, It afterwards ] by marriage into the pos- 
seseion of Louis L of Thuringia (1130-1140), and on the 
extinction of his male line in 1247, was erected into a! 
distinct landgraviate under Henry * the Infant," whose! 
claims were finally established in 1264. In 1292 it be- 
came a principality of the empire, and in 1455 was di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Hease, the entire territory 
again becoming united under the Landgrave of Lower 
Hesse in 1500, On the death of Fhilip L, in 1567, A. 
was divided between his four sons, who founded the 
houses of Cassel, Marburg. Rheinfels, and Darmstadt. 
The first house of. Kheinfels becoming extinct in 1583, 
and that of Marburg in 1604, the country became di- 
vided between the families of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, (J. v.) 

BH ew'ne-Cnssel, formerly ELECTORAL Hesse, Ger. Kur- 
enten, n prov. of W. Germany, belonging to Prussia, 
consisting of a central territ bounded N.W. by 
Prussia, Westphalia, and Waldeck; N.E, Hanover, and 
Prussian Saxony; E., Saxe-Meimar; 8. and S. K., Bava- 
rin; «nd. W. Frankfort, Nassau, and Hesse-Darinstadt ; 
the whole lying between Lat, 509 5' and 529 28 N., and 
Lon. 8° 30 and 10? W 20 K. H. CL was formerly di- 
vided into 4 sul-provs, viz, Upper and Lower Hesse, 
Fulda, and Hanan, Area, 4,430 sq m. Surface. Monn- | 
talnous in the N.E. E, and S. portions; and, generally 
speaking, one of the most richly wooded countries in 
Europe. Rivers, Weser, Main, Fulda, Ac. Soil. Mod- 
erately fertile. Agric, Prod. Wye, barley, onts, pulse, 
maize, and potatoes, Tobacen, flax, and hemp are also 
raised, Chum Healthy. Mi». Mining is extensively car- 
ried on; iron, cobalt, copper, rock-alt. and coal being 
the chief resulta. Manuf. Linens, hardware, arms, 
earthenware, Ac. Chief towne. Cassel (the cap), Hai 
Fulda, and Marburg, Jp. 770,50, Hist. The sove 
house of J. C. wis founded by William “the Sage" in 
1567. The landgrave was raised to the dignity of elector! 
by the treaty of Luneville in 1801. From 1806 to 1813, JT. 
C. formed a part of the kingdom of Westphalia, of which | 
Cassel was the œp. It was reérected into an electorate | 
in 1813, and finally annexed to Prussia in 1867, which 
power, by a decree of Dec. 7, 1868, amalgamated it with | 
the duchy of Nassau, under the title of Hesse Nassav. | 


HESY 


Hes‘se-Darm stadt,or the Graxn-Docny or Hrsse,a | 
state of B, Germany forming part of the German Empire, 
consisting of the prove. of Starkenburg and lhenish| 
Hesse, ae ted from each other. by the Rhine, and 
bounded N. by the Prussinp prov. Hesse-Nassau, E. Ba- 
varia, S. Baden, and W. Rhenish Bavaria and l'russia. 
Area, 1,6) 064.1, Gen. Desc. The surface of H-D. is very 
diversified, consisting, fur the most part, of a level and 
very fertile plain; the K. part of Starkenburg, however, 
is occupied by the hilly aud richly-wooded tract of the 
Odenwald, divers, The Khine, Main, Setz, Nahe, Ac. 
Cim, Healthy. Sod. Highly productive, and especially 
wlapted to agriculture. 4%. Cereals, wines, fruits, 
rape, hemp, tax, tobacco, timber, Ke. Cuttle-breeding 
is conducted ou an extensive scale, Min. The working 
of salt, copper, and iron mines is an. important feature 
of industrial economy; buildingstone, slates, marble, 

aud potter's clay form, ls, important mineral 

Manuf, Damask, linens, silks, tobaceo, eartli- 

aud chemicals, Gort. A limited monarchy, 

y tu the male line, whose head bears the tithe 

ot Grund duke. This state may, however, be considered 
na possessing à mere nominal Independence, it being, iu 
ull essential respects, entirely under Prussian coutrul. 


Fig. 1285.— FOUNTAIN AT MAYENCE. 

Chief towns. orae? Sg ca p.), Mayence, Worms, &c. 
Pop. (1880) 936,944. Hist. This state was separated 
trum Hesse on the death of Philip I. (“the Magnani- 
mous"), in 1567. In 1801 Louis X. was compelled to cede 
several districts on the left bank of the Rhine, lor which | 
he received in exchange the duchy of Westphalia, &c. 
In 1806, H.-D i»ecume n grand-dachy, The grand«luke 
joined the alliance against France in 1513, and ceded 
Westphalia and other territories to Prussia in Isle; in 
15540, juined the Austrian league assembled at Frankfort 
under the nume of the Ancient German Diet, and, in 
1866, surrendered to Prussia the prov, of Hesse-Hom 

burg, It entered the German Empire in 1870. 

Hes'se-Hoin'burg, a former landgraviate of Ger- 
many, consisted of the provs. of Homburg and Meisen- 
heim; the former of which was bounded by Hesse-Darm- 
stult, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau, and the latter by Rhen- 
ish Prussia and the Bavarian palatinate; area, 106 sq. 
m.; pop 26,000, The male lino of H-H. beeame ex- 
tinct by the death of the landgrave Ferdinand Hein- 
rich Friedrich, March 24, 15560; the atate was incor- 
p with Hesse Darmstadt, and now forms part of 

russian Hesse Nassau. 

Hi es'se-Nns'snu, n new prov. of Prussin, incorporated 
by decree of Dee 7, 1868, by the nnion of the prov. of 
Upper Hesar (formerly a portion of the grand-duchy of | 
Hesse) with the ef-derant duchy of Nassnn ; pop. 1,553,244, | 

Hes‘senbergite. n. (Min) A transparent: bluisli| 
mineral from Mt, Fibin, near St. Gothard. It is a sili- 
ente, but its composition is not fully known 

Hessian, (Ahun) a. (Geog) Relating or belonging 
to Hesse, Germany: as, Herrian patriota. 

—n. A nitive of Hesse, Germany. 

Hessian Boots, n. pl. A kindof long, tasselled boots, | 

Hessian Fly. n. (Zl) See Cremowya, | 

Hes'site, n. (Min) Telluric silver. A gray mineral 
of metallic Instre, containing silver O28, tellnrium : 2. 
sometimes gold in place of part of the silver, Sp. gr. 
Na-. Ocenrs at the Stantslaus mine, Cal. 

Hess Rond, in Vew Frk, n P.O of Niagara co, 

Hess'ville, in New Vor’, n village of Montgomery co., 
about 50 m. W. by S. of Albany. 

Hess'vil | W. Virginin, n post-office of Morrison eo. 
lest. „. | A. S. his; Ger. hie, command.) Command ; 
precept; injunction, (Principally used in composition.) 
See Bi nest, 

Hes ter, in Mixouri, a post-village uf Marion co., abt. 
10 im. No of Palmyra, 

Hes'tonville, in J>nnrylvania, n subnrban village 
within the chartered limits of Philadelphia, about 4 m. 
W. of the State House, 

Hesychast, (»ir'e-käst,) n. [Gr. hésychastés.] (Ecc! | 
Hist.) One of a singular class of fanatics, who were es-| 
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tablished in the 15th century, in some of the Greek 
monasteries of Mount Athos. These Quictists pretended 
Ww have attained a perfect interior lile of devotional re- 
pose by intense contemplation, One of their maxims, 
apparently derived from some of the strange practices 
of the Indian ascetics, directs the disciple to “ raise bis 
spirit above all vain and transient things, rej his 
head on his breast, aud turn his eyes with his whole 
power of meditation upon his pavel.” Hence, these 
Visionaries derived the nickname of Omphalopachot 
(Cantacuzenus, ii. 35), or Umbilicurii; they were also 
termed Thaborites, from their notion respecting a divine 
light inhabiting the heart of the devotee. 

Hetie'rin, n. ie hetaireia, companionship.) ( Hist.) A 
word frequently used by classical writers to signify an 
association of any kind; thus the fraternities of the 
early Christians are called Hetwria, In modern tiinee 
two celebrated. associations among the Greeks have as- 
sumed the name. The first was the Mrtwria of the Phi- 
lomusoi, or Friends of the Muses — n society lormed for 
the purposes of education, founded (it is said) by Capo 
d'Intrias, about 1814; it established schools at Athens 
and elsewhere, and numbered at une time 80,000 asso- 
cintes. It was dissolved in 1821; but renewed in 1824, 
when Athens was in the hands ol tlie Greeks. The more 
famous. political Hetæria owes its foundation to the 
celebrated Kigns, who died in 1798. It was renewed abt. 
1516, extended its ramifications through all Greece, and 
produced the Greek revolution, begun by Ypsilanti in1&21. 

Retch'el, r.a. See Harcner. 

Hetero-. (Gr. heteros, the other, one of two.) As 8 
Ure k prefix, or iu composition, this term usually in- 
dicate» d fference ; — used nntugonistically to the prefix 
homo, denoting resemblance, 

Heterocar pous, a. (Gr. heteros, the other, and kar- 
pos, fruit.) (AV. That bears truit of two soris or shapes. 

Meteroceph'alous, a. Gr. heteros, nnd AH, a 
head.) (Hot) Having male and female flower-beads in 
the sime individual. 

Heterocercal, tere r Hale a. (Gr. heteros, and 
kerkos, the twil.) (/chth.) An epithet applied to fishes 
Which have the upper fork of the tail longer than the 
lower, as in the shark and sturgeon, 

Heterochromoun, „ter remus, a. [Gr. hete- 
row, and chroma, color.) (Ho) Applied to a flower 
hend, when the florets of the centre or disc are differ- 
ent in color from those of the circumference. 

Het'eroclite, n. [Fr. hétéroclite; Gr. heteroklitos — 
heteros, another, and klifós, bent, from klind, to bend 
down, to decline.) That which is of a different deelen- 
sion.— Auy thing or person deviating from common 
forma. 

(Gram.) A word which is i lar or anomalons, 

Het'eroclite, Heteroclitic, Heterocliti- 
eal, s. Irregular; anomalous ; deviating frum ordi- 
nary forms or rules; abnormal ; as, ** heteroclitical sins.” 

Browne. 

Min.) A brownish-Llack mineral, 

binoxide of manganese, a variety 


Het'eroclin, n. 
consisting mainly 
of BRAUNITE, 9. v. 

Heterodac'tyle, a. (Zoi.) Having the toes irregu- 
lar, either as to number or formation, — Maunder. 

Het'erodox.a [Fr. hétérodoze : Gr. heteros, nnd doza, 
n notion, an. opinion, from dokrd, to think.) Holding 
opinions different from those which are established, or 
are prevalent. 

(Feel.) Said of 
to the doctrines o 


p holding opinions repngnant 
the Scripture, or contrary te those 
of an established Church; heretical; contrary to the 
faith and doctrines of the Scriptures; antagonistic to 
the doctrines or tenets of any established Church; — op- 
wed to orthodox. 
Met'erodoxly, odr. In a heterodox manner. 


Met'erodoxmness, n. 
heterodox. 

Hcet'erodoxy, n. [Fr. héérodorie] An opinion or 
doctrine. different from or contrary to the doctrines of 
the Scriptures, or opposed to those of au established 
church ; . 

Heter 
marriage.) (Hot.) My to grasses, when the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different spikelets from 
the same root, is In Andropogon; in Composite plants, 
where the florets are of different sexes in the same 
flower head. 

Heterognn'glinte, a. [Gr. „teres, and gagglion, 
ganglion.) (Physiol) Having the gangli 
system, and the ganglions, often uusymmetrically scat- 


tered. 
Fr. hétérogéndité } 


Heterogeneity, n. 
geneonspiewss, 

Heteroge'neous, Heteroge'neal, a. [ür.hete- 
ros, nnd genos, ace, descent, sort, kind. See Genus) Uf 
n different kind or nature; unlike or dissimilar in kid; 
e in opposition tu homegenrous as, heterogeneous 

lies. 

Heterogenenus attraction. (Chem.) Ree APFINITY. 

Heterogeneous quantities, | Math.) Quantities incapable 
of being compared together in respect of magultur's, 
ns lines and surfaces, surfaces and solids, &c. 

Heteroge'neously, air. In an heterogeneous man- 
ner. 

Hete ‘neousness, n. State or quality of being 
heterogeneous; difference of nature and quality; dis- 
»imilitude or contrariety in kind. 

Hete m'ewis, „. Gr. heferos, and genesis, birth.) 
(Pausiol.) A term defined by Pouchet as noting We 
production of a new animal without the intervention 
of parente, all its primordial elements being drawn from 
surrounding nature. It is analogous to spontaneous 
generation, 


State or condition of being 


Hetero- 


— — 


HEWN 


Heterog’eny, n. [Gr. heteros, other. and genos, race.) 

The production of young in different kinds. 
Heterograph’ic, a. Representing different sounds 
in different words with the same letters, 


Hete raphy, n. (tr. Acteros, other, and graphé,| Hexacap’salar, 4. (Bot.) Possessing six capsules. 
writing.| That method of spelling in which the same | Hex’achord, n. (Gr. herz, and chordé.) (Mus.) A 


letters represent different sounds in different words, as 
in the ordinary English orthography. — Webster. 

Heterol'ogous, a. [Gr. he/eros, und logos, propor- 
tion.] Having different constituent elements or parts; 
having unequal proportions; — in contradistinctiou to 
homologous. 


H. series. ( Chem.) Those series whose numbers mani-| Hexadae'tylous, a. (Gr. hezadaktylos.) (Aol. ) 


fest a similarity of origin from homologues, but. which 


differ considerably in their properties. See HomoLo- | Hex'ade, n. Gr. w radus; Lat, hexadis.] A series or 


GOUS SEKIES. 

Hetero 
leg.] (Zo5.) A name given to Coleopterous insects 
which have five joints in the tarsus of the first and sec- 
ond pair of legs, aud only four joints in the tarsus of 
the third pair 

Hetcromor’phite, n. ( Min.) Same ns JAMESONITE,Q v. 

Meteromor'phous, a. (Gr. heteros, and morph 
form.) (J.) Of an irregular or singular form; hav- 
ing two or more shapes. 

Heteroóu'si Hieteroiim'sious, a. (Gr. urt- 
eros, and ousia ence.) Partaking of different natures, 
or essential qualities. 

Heteropath’ic, a. (Gr. heterzpathes.] Sume as ALLo- 
PATHIC, 4 v. 


Cy 


Heteroph’yllous, a. [Gr. heteros,and phyllon, leaf ]| Hexag’onally, adv. In the form of an hexagon. 
(Bot) Applied to plants which have twoditlerent kinds ddexagyn/‘ian, Hexag’ynous, u. (Dot.) Pos-| 


of leaves on the same sten. 

Met'eropod, n. One of the HETEROPODA, q. v. 

Heterop'oda, n. /t (Gr. Jeferos, nnd pous, foot.) 
(Ant.) Au order of molluscous animals comprehending 
those which have the foot compressed, and in the 
form of a thin vertical fin, is in the Curinarta. 

Heterop’odous, d. Of, relating or pertaining to, 
the heteropods. 

Heterop’tera, n. p. (Gr. heteros, and pieron. wing.] 
(Zul.) A section of Hemipterans comprehending all 
the Bugs, distinguished by having the hemelytra termi- 
nating abruptly by a membranous appendage. 

Heterop'ties, . sing. (Gr. heteros, and Eng. optics.) 
False optics. 

Heteroscian, (lict-er-dsh'yan,) a. (Geog.) Of, relat- 
ing or pertaining to, a portion of the earth's surface, 
considered relatively to a certain other portien. so situ— 
ated that the shadows of two objects, one being in the 
former, and the other in the latter, fall in opposite di- 
reclious. — Webster. 

—n. r. heteroshios — heteros, and okia, shadow.] (Geoq.) 
Anepithet applied by theuncient geographers to the in- 
habitants of the two temperate zones, becanse their 
shadows at mid-day are always projected in opposite di- 
rections in respect to each other; in one case to the 
north, and in the other to the south, 

Het'erosite, n. (Min) A phosphate of the oxides 
of iron and manganese; a variety of TRIPHYLITE, q. v. 
Heterostrophe, d. (See below.)  (Conch.) Re 
versed ; a term applied to shells whose spires turn in a 

contrary direction to the usunl way. 

Heterot'ropal, Hieterot ropous, a. [0r he- 
teros, and (repo, L turn.) (Bol.). A term applied to the 
embryo ofa seed when the former lies across the litter, 
that is to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex. 

Heth, in /ndiana, a township of Harrisou co. ; pop. abt. 

wd, 

Het'man, „.: pl. HrErv is, [Pol.; Russ. ataman, from 
Ger, Lanptmann, headiman, captain.) The title given to 
the commmander-ip-chict of the Cossacks. 

“The Ukraine's Hetman, calm and bold.“ — Byron. 
Het/ricks, in /imsyleania, a post-office ot York co. 
Heu’chetheim, a town ot Prussia, lormerly in prov. 

Ober Hessen, Hesse-Darmstadt; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Heuche'ra, u. [Atter J. H. Hucher, n German bota- 
nist.) (Bot) A genus of herbaceous plants, order Nari- 
Jragacræ. H. Americana, the Alum-root, is à neat plant, 
2-4 feet high. tound in all the States; leaves roundish, 
panicle elongated. yx campanulated and more con- 
spicuous than the purplish-white petals. Its root is us- 
tringent, hence its common name. 

Hewiandite, n. (Min) A mineral occurring in| 
right rhomboidal prisms or their modifications, Color, 
white, sometimes red, gray, or brown; transparent. 

Found in Ches lass., Borgen Hill, „Ac. Np. gr. 

22. Comp. Silica 40-1, alumina 169, lime t2, water Hec5. 

H 'son ville, in New York, a post-office of Greene co, 

Heu'velton, in New York, a post-village of St. Law-| 
rence co, on the Oswegatchie Kiver, abt. 5 in. S. E. of 
Ogdensburg. 
e’veene, n. (Chem.) A heavy oil obtained by the 
distillation of gutta-percha, 
(e ves a town of Hungary, 60 m. E. N. E. of Perth ; pop. 

Hew, (hi) v. a. (imp, HEWED or HEWN.) [A. S. hea- 
wan, geheawan; D. houwen; Ger. hawn; Sansk. cho, | 
to cut, to cut dow n.] To cut, as with an axe, or other 
edged instrument; — frequentiy preceding dein. or off. 
2 Yet shall the axe of justice how him doen.” (Sidney.) 
— To shape by cutting with n sharp tool or instrument 
— often before out ; us, “Thon hast Aem out n sepulchre | 
here” (disuruh xxii.) ; — hence, to form laboriously. 

“ The gate hew'd by Mars himself, from Indian quarries came,” 
Dryden. 


—To chop ; to hack ; to cut to pieces. 
ewed, %u p.a. Cut and made smooth or even; 
chopped; hacked ; shaped by cutting, or by a chisel. 


erous, n. pl. [Gr. heteros, and meros, a| Hex’agon, n. (Gr. her, six, and gonia, an angle; Fr. 


Hexag’onal, d. Having six angles and six sides. 


Hexahe'drai,a. Ilaving the figure of an hexahedron; 
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Iwn Stone, (Masonry.) That kind of stone which | Hey’wood, Jony, one of the earliest English poets and 


is employed after the whole face has been worked; it 
differs trom block stone in the superior quality of the 
work upon the surface. 


progression of six notes, to which Guido attached the 


posed of two greater, two less tones, und one greater 
semitone, making five intervals; the latter, of two| 
greater tones, one lesser, and two greater semitones. 


Having six fingers or toes, 
succession of six numbers. 


hezanone,| (He A plane figure bounded. by six 
straight lines. When these are equal, the J. is regular. 
The side of a regular Zf. is equal to the radius of its | 
circumscribing circle, a. property which has numerous 
useful applications, The area is equal to the square of 
its sides multiplied into the constant number 2598076 ; 
that is, into three times half the tangent of 609, 


Hrugonal Numbers, (Arie) Figurate numbers of 
the second order and. fourth class; they represent the 
successive sums of an arithmetical series whose first) 
term is l and common difference 4. The utꝛ hexagonal 
number, therefore, is n (2 »—1). 


Bessie six pistils. 


cubic. 

Hexahe'dron, n. (Gr. her, and hedra, base; Fr. her- 
adre.) (Geom.) A solid bounded by six plan A par- 
allelopiped is an I. whose opposite faces are paralle 
The cube or regular herahcdron is one of the five 
Jar solids, having six equal square faces, twelve eq 
edges, and eight solid angles, each formed by the meut- 
ing of three plane right angles, 

Hexnhenvcron, n. [Fr.; Gr. hex, nnd hemera, day.] 
A term or duration of six days. — The history of the six 
days labor of creation, as described in tlie first chapter 
of Gene 

NHexam'erous, a. [Gr. kez, and meros, part.] (Bot.) 
In sixths, or sixth parts, 

Hexameter, „. Fr. heramétre; Gr. hez, and metron, 
a ensure, à verse, a metrical line.) ( Pros.) The com- 
monest and most important form of dactylic verse nsed 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, It was 
termed Aecameter in consequence of its consisting of six 
fect, ther dactyls or spondees, which could be used in- 
diflerently throughout the verse, with two exceptions: 
that the last foot must be invariably u spondee, and the 
last but one a dactyl. In a few rare ca either to 
wary the rhythm, or to produce some special effect, à 
spondee is introduced in the fifth foot, when the line ic 
denominated a spondiie line, 

Hexamet ric, Hexamet’rical, a. Consisting of 
six metrical feet, 

Hexam/etrist,n. A writer in hexameters. 

Hexan/dria, n. (Gr , and andros, male; Fr. hex- 
andrie.| (Boi) A Linnean class of plants having six 
Stalnens. 

Hexan drian. Hexan drous, a. (Bot.) Possess- 
ing six stamens. 

Hexan gular, a. [Gr. hez, and Eng. angular.) Pre- 
sentit six les or corners. 

Hex'nped, a. Having six feet. 

Hexapet'alous, a. [Gr. her, und petalon, leaf.) (Bot.) 
Having six petals, 

Hexaph yllous, a. (Gr. her, and phyllon.] ( Bot.) 
Six-leuved. 

Hex npla,». [Gr.] (Bibliog.) The combination of six 
versious of the Old Testament by Origen is so called, | 
viz, the Septuagint, those of Aquila, Theodotion, Sy- 
machus; one found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. 

Hex’aplar, a. Sextuple. 

Hex’‘apod, a. (Gr. dex, and pous, podos, a foot.) Six- 
footed. 

—n. (Zoil) An animal with six legs, such asa true insect, 

Miexap'terous, . (Gr. %, uud pleron, wing. Pos- 
sessing six Wit like processes, 

Hexastich, Hexastichon, (%. her-as'ti-Lon,)n. 
i Mn rastichos.) ( ) A poem comprising six verses, 

Hex nstyle, v. Gr. . (Arch) A triangle, o 
building, having six columns in front. 

Hex’ham, « town of Enghoid, in Northumberland co., 
on the Tyne, 19 m. W. of Newcastle; pop. 6,500, 

Hexoctahe'dre n. [Gr. hex, and Eng. octahedron.) 
(Grom) A solid presenting 48 equal triangular faces, 

Hex yl, (heks'il.) n. (Gr. her, six.| (Chem.) A liquid of 
agreeable aromatic odor, boiling nt 3059, obtained from 
cenanthytate of potash by voltaic decomposition, It is 
the sixth of the series. of the hydrocarbon radicals of | 
the alcohols, and is also called c yl. Form, ( 

Hey, (^ài.)interj.. [Probably fr high.) An e 
tion of joy or mutual exhortation ;— contrary to the) 
Lat. hei. 

“ Then hey for praise and panegyric | - Prior. 

Hey'-day. interj. [For M,] An expression of 
trolie or exultation, and, sometimes, of wonder, 

Thou spend'st such hey-day wit in praising him."— Shaks. 


—n. A frolic; wildness; exuberance of life. 
** At your age the Aey-day iu the blood is tame.“ —Shaks. 


Heyst-op-den-berg, (histe-op-den-bai 


ewer, n. One who hews wood or stone. 
ewn, p.a. The same as HEWED, g. v. 


dramatists, u. about 1500, He is also snid to have 
been well skilled in music, and as a player on the vir- 

inals. He was a great favorite with Henry VELL. and 
Buca Mary, but on the accession of Elizabeth be went 
to Mechlin. One ot his principal works is entitled, The 
ider and the Fly, a Parable. D. 15609. 


syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol lu. The H. is called a sizth ; Hey’worth, in ///inois, u post-office of McLean co. 
and is twofold, greater and less. The former is com-| Hezekiah, a pious king of Judah, succeeded his father 


Ahaz nbout 726 B. C. and D. abont 698 B. c. His history 
is contained in 2 Kings 15-20; 2 Chr. 20-22. He was 
succeeded by the unworthy Manasseh, 

Hiatus, (^i-i'£us,) n. [Lut., from Aio, to open or gupe; 

Gr. cvad.) Au opening; à gaping; an aperture; a gap; 

a chasm. — ( Bibliography.) A chasm or blank space left 

in a manuscript, as from a passage erased, &c. 

(Gram, and Fros.) The occurrence of à final vowel, 

followed immediately by the initial vowel of another 
word without the suppression of either by even an apos- 
trophe, In the French language, the H is most care- 
fully avoided, bnt in the English not so much attention 
is paid to it, although it is considered a blemish by the 
more careful writers. 
Hiawassee, in Georgia, n post-vill., cap. of Towne co., 
on the Hiawassee River, abt, 85 m. N. by W. of Athens. 
Hiawassee, in Georgia, N. Carolina, and Tennessee, & 
small river rising in Union co. of the former state, and 
flowing N.W. into N. Carolina, traverses Cherokee co,, 
thence into Polk co. of Tennessee, it continues its tortu- 
ous N.W. course between Bradley and McMinn cos, 
entering the Tennessee River in Meigs co. 

Hiawatha, (-- iu in Kansas, n. post-village, 
cap. of Brown co., about 40 m. W. by N. of St. Joseph, 
Missouri; pop. about 850, 

Hib’bardsville, in A»'/ucky, a village of Henderson 
co, abont 14 in. E. of Henderson. 

Hib'betts, in Ohio. a post-office of Carroll co. 

Hibbinppza'ba, in Brazil. Scc Ini! PABA. 

Mibbs'v Tie in Jowa, a post-eflice of Appanoose co. 

Hiber'nncle, Hyber’nacle, n. | Lat. hiberna- 
culum.) That which serves ns winter-quarters. (R.) 

Hibernac'ulum, Hybernac'ulum, z. [Lat.] 
(Gardening.) Any thing used as a protection to young 
buds during winter.— Craig. 

Hiber nal, Hyber' nal, 4. [Fr.; from Lat. hiber- 
nus — hiems, winter.) Relating or pertaining to winter; 
wintry. 

Hibernate. Hy'bernate. v.a To winter; to pass 
the winter-season in a domiciled state. us beasts, birds, &c. 

Hiberna'tion, Hybernn'tion, „. The act of 
hiberunting, or of passing the winter in a domicile or 
place of seclusion. 

(Zosl.) That peculiar condition of sleep in which 
certain animals — chiefly cheiroptera and rodentia — 
pass the winter season. The bats. the hedgehog, and 
the dormouse are the most striking examples of this 
phenomenon. 

Hiber’nia, the Roman name for IRELAND, Q. v. 

Hiber’nia, in Missouri, a post-village of Callaway co., 
on the Missouri liver, opposite Jeflerson City. 

Hibernia, in New Fork, a post-office of Dutchess co. 

—A post-office of Morris co. 

Hiiber'ninn, d. [From Lat. Hibernia.) (Gerg.) Pi 
taining or relating to Hibernia, or the modern Ireland; 
as, the Zfibernían brogue. 

—n. A native or inbabitunt of Ireland. 

Miber/nianism, liiber'nicism, n. An idiom of 
speech peculiar to the Irish. 

Hibermno-Cel'tie, n. The branch of the Celtic lan- 

guage spoken by the people of Ireland, 

Hibis’cus, n. Gr. hubris, hwughtiness.] (Bot) A 
p of plants, order Malvacex, The species Z7. Cunma- 
inus yields the fibre known as sunnere, or brown ludian 
hemp, which is used in India ns a substitute for true 
hemp. It is sometimes contounded. with sunn hemp, 
which is the produce of a leguminous plant. (see CRO- 
TALARIA.) Af. arboreus, a native of the W. Indies, is also 
remarkable for the tenacity of its inner bark, and some 
authors declare that the whips formerly used by the 
slave-drivers were manufactured from its fibres. The 
petals of a Chinese species, H. rosasinensis, the China- 
rose, are astringent, and are used by the * Celestials " to 
blacken their ey sand the leather of their shoes, 


Various other species of H. yield. valuable fibres useful 
or for paper. 


for textile fabric 

Hiccius Doccius, (/ih'shi-us ddl'shi-us.) [A cor- 
ruption from the Lat. hic est doctus, this is a learned 
man.| A cant phrase for a juggler, or one who plays 
tricks of demain. 

And híccius doccius played in all." - Hydrus. 

Hiccough, (^/./knp) n. (Sometimes written HICCUP. 
(Hie and cough: Dan. e formed from the sound 
(Med) A spasmodic affection of the diaphragm. in 
which the museles of respiration and of the larynx are 
more or less involved. II. may occur from enting too 
hastily after a lengthened fast, from drinking cold 
water, or from any causes affecting the stomach. Asa 
symptom towards the end of fever, or in. gungrene. it is 
niw: regarded as the near harbinger of death. The 
treatment of V, when a sudden ejaculation or n diver- 
sion of the patient's mind fails to check it, is to give 20 
drops of sal-volatile and 15 drops of ether in à wine- 
glass of camphor-water, or, in severe cases, 30 drops of 
Inndainum. 

Hick’man, in Kentucky, a W. co., adjoining Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee: area, about 240 sq. m. Rirers. 
Bayou Chien, und Mississippi River. Surface, level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Clinton. 


m) a town of | —A post-village, cap. of Fulton co., on the Mississippi 


Holland, on the Great Nethe, 17 m. S. E. of Antwerp; 


pop. 7, 00. 
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River, about 320 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort; pop. about 
1,200. It was formerly called MiLLs Point. 
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rpg my a Tennessee, a W. central co.; area, about 


840 sq. m. ivers. Duck River, and numerous smaller 
streams. Surfuce, tilly; sal, fertile. Min. Iron ore. 


Cap. Centreville. 1. about 10,500. 

Hiek man Creek, in Kentucky, enters tbe Ken- 
tucky River through Jessamine co. 

Hick’man’s Bend, iu Arkansas, a village of Missis- 
sippi co. 

Hiek'ory, n. (Bot.) The common name of the genus 
of trees Carya, order Juglandacese, The hickories ure 
exclusively North-American. They are large and beau- 
tiful trees, attaining a height of 70 or 50 feet, with pin- 
nate leaves. The timber of all of them is very Leavy, 
strong, and tenacious, but decays speedily when exposed 
to heat and moisture, and is said to be peculiarly liable 
to injury from worms. Great quantities of H. are used 
to make hoops for casks. It is also much used for hand- 
spikes. Musket-stocks, shafts of carriages, handles of 
whips, large screws, &c., are made of it. It is greatly 
esteemed for fuel. The nuts of some of the species are 
excellent eating, and mach resemble walnuts.—C. alba, 
the Shell-bark or Shug-bark H. (Fig. 1286), so called from 
its shaggy onter bark peeling off in long, narrow plates, 
yields the common Aiectory-nut of the northern parts of 
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Hick'ory Grove, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Greaves co. 

Hickory Grove, in Michigan, u village of Jackson 
co., about 96 m. W. of Detroit. 

Hickory Grove, in S. Curolina, a P. O. of York dist, 

Hickory Grove, in Wisconsin, u township of Grant 
co. ; pop. about ^00, 

Hickory Hill, in J/linois, a post-village of Marion 
co. ubout 44 m, S. E. by S. of Vandalia. 

Hickory Hill, iu Missouri, a post-village of Cole co., 
about 17 m. d. W. of Jefferson City. 

Hickory Hill, io /nnsylvania, n P. O. of Chester co. 

Hickory Hill, in S. Curolina, a village of Beaufort 
district. 


| Hickory Hill, in Tennessee, a P. O. of Bedford co. 


Hickory ilill, in Tezus, a post-oflice of Cass co. 

Hickory Level, iu Georgia, a post-village of Carroll 
to., bout 100 m. W. N. W. of Milledgeville, 

Hickory Plains, iu Arkansas, a post-village of 
Prairie co. 

Hickory Point, in [inois, a village of McDonough 
co., about 10 m S. E. of Macomb, 

Hickory Point, in /ndiana, a P. O. of Porter co. 

Hickory Port, in Missouri, a P. O. of Grundy co. 

Hickory Ridge, in Ilinois, u P.O. of Hancock co. 


the U. States; it is also known as the Aisky Tuomas Nut. 
EIN a 
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Fig. 1286.— THE SHELL-BARE HICKORY, 
(Carya alba.) 
It abounds on Lake Erie, and in some parts of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. The trunk is slender. The leaves 
are often 20 inches long. The nuts are in considerable 
request, and are sometimes exported, The shell is thin | 
but hard, the kernel sweet. An oil, which is nsed by 
the Indians as an article of foo, is obtained from it by 
pounding and boiling. — , sulcata, the Thick Shell-bark 
H., a very similar tree, abounding in the fertile valleys 
of the Alleghany Mountains, has a not with a thick, 
yellowish shell, which is often bronght to market in| 
America, under the names of “Springfield Nut” and! 
“Gloucester Nut."—0C. olireforméis yields the Pucane or 
Preean Nut, sometimes called the“ Illinois Nnt."—Other | 
species yield the Mocker Nut, Pig Nut, nnd Bitter Nut. 

Hickory. in /linzis, a township of Fulton co. 

—A post-village of Lake co., abt. 50 m. N.N. W. of Chicago. 

—A township of Schuyler co.; pop. about 850, 

Hickory, in Ja, a post-office of Van Buren co. 

Hickory, in Mississippi, n post-office of Newton co. 

Hickory, in Missouri, a SW. central co.; area, about 
410 sq. miles. Rivers. Little Niangna and Pomme de 
Terre rivers, and Lindley’s and Warblow creeks. Sur- 

face, uneven ; soil, fertile. Cup. Hermitage. Pop. (1880; 
1,388. 

Hickory, in Orio, a village of Carroll co., about 120 
m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 

—A post-office of Lucas co. 

Hickory, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lawrence 
co.; pop. nbont 1,250. 

A rich and populous township in the W. part of Mercer 
co., celebrated for its schools, 20 in number, with an 
aggregate of 1,600 pupils; its coal-mines, of which it 
has 18, produce over 2.500 tons daily: and ita 9 blast- 
furnaces turn out daily 200 tons of first-class pig-metal. 
Pup. about 7.500, 

A township of Venango co.; pop. about 600. 

—A post-village of Washington co. 

Hick’ory Barren, in Missovri, a post- village of 
Greene co., nbout 120 m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 

Hickory Branch, in /ndiana, a P.O. of Posey co. 

Hickory Corners, in Mic igan, u P. O. of Barry co. 

Mick'ory Corners, in New York, u post-office of 
Niagara co. 

Hick’ory Corners, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of Northumberland co. 

Hick ory Creek, in Minnis, n post- village of Fayette 
co, abont 80 m. 8 S. E. of Springfield, 

Mick'ory Creek, in Missouri, n post village of Au- 
drain co., nbout 60 m, N.E. of Jefferson City. 

Hickory Creek. in Tennesser, a village of Warren co. 


Hick’ory Creek, in Lu, enters the Rio Llano in 


Gillespie co. 
Hickory Flat, in Alabama, a P.O. of Chambers co. 
Hickory Flat, in Georgia, « post-village of Cherokee 
co., about 125 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 


Hickory Flat, in Kentucky, n village of Simpson co. 


Hickory Flat, in Mississippi, n P. O. of Tippah co. 

Mickory Fork, in Virginia, a P.O. of Gloucester co. 

Hickory Grove, in Georgia, n post-village of Craw- 
ford co., abt. 37 m. W. of Macon. 

Hickory Grove, in Inn, a P. O. of Massnc co. 

Hickory Grove, in Jwa, a village of Jackson co., 
abont 70 m. N.E. of Iowa City. 

—A township of Jasper co. 


Hickory Ridge, in Missouri, a post-ullice uf Cape 
Girardeau cc 

Hickory n, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Carbon co. 

Hickory Tavern, in Muryland,a P.O. of Hartford co. 

Hickory Tavern, in V. Carolina, a post-oflice of 
Catawba co. 

Hick'orytown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co, about 8 m. E. of Norristown. 

A village of Venango co. 

Hicks, Eiis, an eminent minister of the religious 
Society of Friends, B, on Long Island, 1748. The preach- 
ing of I., und the manner of his treatment by a portion 
of Friends, were among the principal causes of the divi- 
sion of that society. D. 1830, 


Hicks burg, in Maryland, a post-village of Dorches- 
ter co. 

Hick’s Cor'ners, a village of Grenville co., Upper 
Canada, about 8 m, S. of Kemptville. 

Hicks ford, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Green- 
ville co., ou the Meherrin River, about 62 m. S. or 
Kichmond. 


post-office of De Kalb co. 
in Jennsylvanta, n post-office of Elk co. 


Micks'ville, in California, n post-village of Sacra- 

mento co., about 20 m. S. E. of Sacramento, 

Hicks’ville, in New York, a post-village of Queen's 
co., about 26 m. E. of Brooklyn. 

Hieks'ville, in Okis, n post-village and township of 
Defiance co., about 172 m. N.W. of Columbus; pop. of 
township about 1,300. 

Hick’ville, in Michigan, a village of Oakland co., abt. 
29 m. N. W. of Detroit. 

Hick'wall, Hiek“ way. u. [Old Eng.] (Zoj.) A 
small wood-pecker, Picus minor, 

Hid, Hidden, (/ud'n,) pp. of IIinx, q.v. Concealed: 
secreted, 

The several parts lay hidden in the piece.” — Dryden. 

Secret; mysterious; not known. 

„What I have hidden, hope thou not to know." — Dryden. 

Hid’age, n. [From Aide, an O, Eng. land-measure.] A 
tax formerly levied by the English monarchs on every 
hide of land. 

Hidalgo, n. [Sp., corrupted from Aijo de algo, son of 
somebody; Pg J/idalgo] A Spanish nobleman of the 
lower class. The title, although frequently applied dur- 
ing the last century and Middle Ages, is now extinct. 

Hidal’go, in 7rzas, a S. co., adjoining Mexico; area, 
about: sq. m. Ii rers. Rio Grande, and Olmos Creek. 
Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Edinburg. 
Po 42 4.347. 

Hid’ ekel, one of the rivers of the Garden of Eden, 
believed to be the Tigris. 

maadena, p: and p. u. from hide. See Hips and Hin. 


Mid'denly, adv. In a hidden, secret, or mysterious 
manner. 
Hide, v.a. (imp. HID; pp. HInpEN, HID.) [A. S. hydan; 


D. horden, to guard, to watch; Goth. huotan; W. cud- 
diaw, to cover, to conceal: allied to Gr. keutho, to cover 
closely: Sansk. chad, to cover.] To cover; to conceal ; 
to secrete; to withhold or withdraw from sight. 
ve little stars! hide your diminished rays." — Pope. 
—To withhold from knowledge: to keep secret; to screen. 
“Teach me... to hide the fault I see.” — Pope. 
—To shelter; to protect; to keep in safety; as, to Aide in 
a place of security. 
T» hide the face, to discountenunce; to withdraw grace 
or favor, ^ 
Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled."— Ps. xxx. 7. 
To hide the face from, to overlook; to pass without 
censure.—To be displeased with; to exhibit severity to. 
— To hide one's self, to secure one's safety; to prevent 
detection. 
—n. n. Tobe or to lie concenled or secreted; to withdraw 
from sight or observation ; to abscond, 
“Bred to disguise, in public ‘tis you kide.” — Pope. 
Hide-and-serk, n play among children, in which some 
hide that the others may find them. 
Hide, r.a. To flog; to beat: to whip: to flagellate; 
[M to Aide a rowdy. (Used both in England and the U. 
States, 
| Hide, 4 A.S. hyde, from hydan ; Dn. hod ; Ger. haut; 
Dan, and Icel hud. See verb above,] That which covers 
and protects the flesh or the body of an animal ; the skin 
of an animal, either raw or dressed. 
(Com.) The skin of some of the larger animals, which 


—A township of Scott co. 


are specially adapted for the manufacture of leather, and 
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which are also a source of glue. The term is applied 
chiefly to those of cattle, the horse and the hippupota- 
mus, and of the buffalo when intended for tanning. 
The skins of young cattle are distinguished as hips, and 
those of the deer, sheep, gout, seal, &c., even though in 
tended for leather, are called shins. 
—The buman skin ;—used in u contemptnous sense. 
** Oh, tiger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide.”—Shaks. 


Hide, Hyde, u. [A. S. ^yd.] An old English measure 
of land. Its contents are not quite certain, but are 
stated to have been 100 Norman, or 120 English acres. 

Hide'-bound, a. Having the hide close ;—applicd to 
a horse or a cow when the skin sticks so closely to the 
ribs and back as not to be easily loosened or raised, 

(Arboriculture.) A term applied to trees in which the 
bark does not swell freely in proportion to the growth 
of the tree, 

Hid'eous, a. [Fr./ideuz.] Frightful; terrible; hor- 
rible; ghastly; shocking to the eye.— Distressing or 
repugnant to the ear; discordant; provoking terror, 
dismay, or confusion; as, a hideous yell.— Hateful ; de- 
testable; lonthsome, 

Hid'eously, adv. In a manner to frighten; dread- 
fully; shockingly. 
Hid’eousness, n. 
fulness; horribleness. 

Hid’er, n. One who hides, secretes, or conceals. 

Bid ing; n. Concealment; withdrawment; a with- 

ding. 

Hid'ing-place, n. 
to concealment. 

Hidrot'ie, n. [Gr. hidrdtos, sweat.) (Med.) A medi- 
cine to promote perspiration. 

Mie, v. n. [AS. higan, higian; Teel. hagga, to move.) 
To hasten; to move or ran with haste; t» go ín haste; 
to speed. (Used principally in poetical con 

Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea. — Waller, 


Hielmar, (/rel/mor.) a lake of central Sweden, sur- 
rounded by the districts of Nykivping, Oorebro, and 
Westeraas; area, 40 in. in length, by an average of 8 m. 
in width. It communicates with Lake Malar by the Or, 
or Batka. 

Hiel' mite. n. (Min) A black mineral from the Ka- 
rarfvet mine near Fablun, Sweden, It is a stannt-tau- 
tatale of iron, nranium, and yttria, of cumplicated com- 
position; sp. gr. 5'82. — Dana. 

Hiera'eium, n. [Gr. Aierakos, a hawk, — supposed to 
strengthen the vision of birds of prey.] ( Bot.) The Hawk- 
weeds, à gen. of plants, ord, Asteracew. They are peren- 
nial herbs, with leaves alternate, entire or toothed; in- 
volucre more or less imbricated, ovoid, many-flowered ; 
scales very unequal. H. Canadense, H. venosum, and H. 
paniculatum, are American species. H. murorum, the 
tGolden-lungwort, or Wall-Hawk-weed, is a native of 
Europe. 

;,Hie'rn-pie'rn, n. [Gr. hieros, sacred, and prkros, bit- 
ter.] (d.) The Holy Bitter, vulgarly called Aickery- 
piciery,—A very excellent old-fashioned tonic bitter, 
made by mixing one part of powdered aloes with two 
parts of canella alba. Dose, 14 a drachm. 

Hiernp'olis. Gr., sacred city.] (Anc. Geng) A city 
of Phrygia, near the junction of the rivers Lycus and 
Meander, celebrated for its warm springs, and its cave 
Plutonium, trom which arose a mephitic vapor which 
was poisonous to all but the priests of Cybele. A Chris- 
tian church was early established here, and St. Paul 
mentions it. (©. iv. 12, 13.) The city is now desolate, but 
its ruins still exhibit many traces of its ancient splen- 
dor. — 2. A city of Syria, called Bambyce by the early 
natives, one of the chief seats of the worship of Astarte 
or Ashtoreth. r 

Hierarch, (Ai'erürk,) n. [Gr. hierarchés; Fr. hié- 
rarque.] A ruler, or one who governs sacred things. 

“Angels, under their hierarchs in ordery brigbt."—AMiüton. 


Hierar'chal,o. Relating or pertaining toa hierarch. 
Hierarchical, v. Belonging to a hierarchy, or to 
sacred or ecclesiastical government. 
Hi'erarchism. x. Ruling priaciples of a hierarchy. 
| Hierarchy, (/i'é-rar-Ae,)". (Gr. hieros, sacred, and 
archon, government.) ( Ecci Hist.) Literally, H. means 
a holy government, and is nsed to signify either the con- 
stitution and government of the Christian Church, or 
ecclesiastical polity, comprehending different orders of 
clergymen, and the goverment of the Church over the 
State. Taken in the for ner sense, with reference to the 
internal government o. the Church, the H. arose with 
the formation of the Christians on an independent estab- 
lishment; for, although presbyters, or elders, were placed 
at the head of the eartiest congregations of Christians, 
yet their constitution was essentially democratic.—each 
and all of the meml ers having a share in the concerns 
of the whole society, and a vote in the election of elders, 
the exclusion of renegades, and the reception of pros- 
elytes. Afterwardu, the government of the Church be- 
came more and more transferred into the hands of the 
elders ; and in the 2d century, the bishops became chiefs, 
und took all anthcrity in their own hands, althongh the 
elders were still possessed of some semblance of power. 
In the capitals of different provinces. the bishops were 
termed metropolitans, and were superior in office to the 
provincial bishops, and thus, gradunlly. an arist-cratical 
H. was formed, and the “ metropolitans” of Constanti- 
nople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem were called 
* Patriarchs,” and looked up to as the heads of the 
Church, under the sovereignty of the Pope. — According 
to Dionysius the Areopag:te, H. also denotes a division 
of the angels which were divided into three of these sep- 
nrate constitutions. The first H. was composed of the 
cherubim, seraphi m, and thrones; the second of dominions, 
virtues, and powers; and the third, of principalities 


Frightfulness to the eye; dread- 


A secret place; a spot adapted 
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angels, and archangels. Some of the Rabbins reckon 4, 
and others 10 hierarchies, oc orders of angels. 

Hieratic, (^i-e-rát'i,) a. (Gr. ^verati.os, from hieros, 
sacred, Versie, a priest.] Sacerdotil; pertaining to 
priests; priestly ; consecrated to sacred uses ;—es pecially 
applied to the emblematic character used by the Bgy p- 
tian priests. — See HIEROGLYPHiCS. 

Hieres, in France. See HYÈRES. 

Mi'ero, or Hi'eron I., a tyrant of Syracuse, suc- 
ceeded his brother Gelon u. b. 475. He carried on war for 
several years with Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, and 
his son and successor ‘Thrasydewus, the latter of whom he 
defeated and got expel In 474 he gained, in con- 
junction with the Cummans, a great victory over the 
Etruscans, whose naval power did not recover the blow, 
Hiero was u patron of scholars, and his court was made 
illustrious by the presence of Aschylus, Vindar, Ximo- 
nides, Xenophanes, and other distinguished Greeks, He 
was also frequently a suc ful competitor in the games 
at Olympia and Delphi. His government was very des- 
potic, and was supported by mercenary guards and a 
spy-system. D, at Catania, B. C. 467. 

Hierro II., king of Syracuse, was the son of Hierocles, said 
to be a descendant of Gelou, After distinguishing 
himself in the Sicilian war of Pyrrhus, he was chosen, 
in B. c. 275, general of the Syracusan army. Ile car- 
ried on war with the Mamertines, who had invaded 
the island and taken Messina, and i 0 was choseu 
king by the Syracusans. The Mamertines having ob- 
tained the alliance of Rome, Hiero in 264 allied. him- 
self with the Carthaginians, who had gained a footing in 
the island, and thus began the first Punic war. De- 
feated by Appins Claudius in the following year, Hiero 
made peace with the Romans, and bi i 

useful ally. Under his government 
subjects enjoyed great prosperity; he made some 
lent laws, which the Romans retained after th 
y; avoided all parade of royalty: fostered 
and strengthened and heautified Syracuse, 
The mith matician Archimedes lived in his reign. 
Hiero p. B. c. 215, aged 92. 

Hieroch'loa, n. Gr. hieros, sacred, and clloa, grass.] 
(Hot) the Holy-grasses, a genus of plants, order 
Graminacee. H. borealis, the Holy or Sitneca grass, is 
R grass about a foot high, with à brownish glossy lax 
panicle. It is found in the north of Europe, und in 

a from Virginia up to tlie Arctic regions. It has} 

s: ike that of vernal grass; and in Iceland, 

where it is plentiful, it is used for seeuting apartments 

and clothes. In some countries, it is strewel on the 

floors of places of worship on festival-days, whence its 
name, and that of the genus, 

Hierocles, (hi-er'o-kives.) The name of several Greeks. 
—1. A professor of rhetoric at Alabanda, in Caria: he 
is said to have excelled in what Cicero called “the 
Asiatic” style of ande Lived in the Ist century 
before the Christian æra. — 2. A writer on the veteri 
art, of whose work tliree chapters have been presc 
— 3. A Stoic philos phe 15 who is said to have flourished 
abont the time of Hadrian, —4. A writer of a work, 
which, under the title of * Travelling Companion," gave 
a description of the provinces of the Eastern empire, 
This work was edited and printed by Wesseling, it Am- 
sterdam, in 1735. He is supposed to have dived in the 
6th centur. A persecutor of the Christians, who was 
president of Bithynia, and alterwards governor of Alex- 
andria, where he committed numberless eruelties. He 
wrote some books against the Christians, mentioned by 
Lactantins and Eusebius — The remains of his writings 
were published by Bishop Pearson in 1651, witha curions 
discourse upon them. Lived in the 4th ceutury. — 6. An 
Alexandrine Platonic philosopher. who wrote seven 
books on Providence and Destiny, amd commentary on 
the Golden Verses of Pythagoras; the latter of which 
is extant, also fragments of the former. Lived in the 
5th century. 

Hieroc'racy, n. [Gr. eros a de kratos,power.] Ec- 

elesiastical governme nt; hierarci 

Hieroglyph, Arr- roylif,) n. Tre. hiéroglyphe; Gr. 
hieros, sacred, and ylyphā. to hollow out, to engrave or 
carve. ] A sacred sculptured or carved character or symbol. 

Hiero, phie. or Hierozlyph'ienl,«. [Fr 
hiérogiyphéque.] Relating to hieroglyphics; emblematic ; 
expressive of some meaning by characters, pictures, or 
fi cures, 

—Eni:zmatical: occult; obscure ; as, /ieragl yphical scrawl. 

Hierogzlyph'ieally, ade. Emblematically; in an 
hieroglyphic manner. 

Hieroglyphics, (^i ¢-ré-qlifiks.) n. pl. A term gen- 
erally applied to the ^ntations of animals or other 
forma, used to express and more especially to 
those found sculptured on the monuments of Egypt. 
The nncient Egyptians appear to have used about 1,000 
symbols, by means of which they were enabled to ex- 
press themselves correctly and rly. Among the 
ancient Greeks this mode of writing was called Azero- 
glyphic, or hierogran'ic ; and its invention was nt- 
tributed to Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. In nearly all 
cases, hicroglyphics consist of representations of the 
sun. moon, and stars, the buman form, animals, fishes, 
works of art, &c., which we ither engraved in reliefs 
sunk below the surface, or traced with a ree | pen on slats 
of stone, pieces of wood, or leaves of the papyrus. In the 


Keyptian monuments the hieroglyphics are sometimes 
plain, and sometimes decorated with colors, Those found 
on coffins appear to have been traced out and afterwards 
colored; those inscribed on pupyri are merely sketched | 
out, and are called dinear hero yp's. They are arranged 
in perpendicular or horizontal columns, separated by 
lines, and in some cases distributed 11a sporadic manner | 
in the area of the picture to which they refer, 


H. up-| 
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pear on the walls of the earliest tombs, and are even 
found scrawled on the blocks of stone which form the 
great pyramid of King Cheops, They continued in use 
tor upwards of 3,000 years, when they were superseded 
by à more condensed writing, called the Demotic, and 
lastly by the modern Coptic, on the introduction of 
Christianity. All knowledge of the mode of deciphering 
hieroglyphics was lost from the luth to the loth cen- 
tury; and on the revival of learning. the task was un- 
dertaken in vain, till the diecovery of the Rosetta stone 
in 1799, when a clue to their interpretation was gained. 
1n 1814 Young was the first to discover, from tlie name 
ot Ptolemy on this stone, und that of Berenice on a door- 
way in the south corner of Karnac, that certain H. were 
used to represent pounds and not ideas exclusively, as hid 
been believed up to that time. From that period the study 
ot hieroglyphica has been pursued by many learned men. 
Hieroglyphs are divided into two Classes — idroyru phs, 
'tubols representing ideas, not sounds ; und phonetics, 
which spell the sound of the word the sense of which 
they are intended to convey. Nearly all the inscriptions 
are principally composed of phonetics, which are easily 
distinguished "by their constant recurrence, Thie ideo- 
graphs are divided into two classe: 8. — first, those which 
represent the object directly; as a wolt to represent that 
animal, a man having the head of an ibis to represent 
the god Thoth, a bundle of flax to represent flux, &.; — 
secondly, those which are enigmatic, and express the 
idea by less direct means; ns a woman beating a tam- 
bourine to express joy, a smoking pail for milk, an ape 
for anger or irritability, and a jackal for cnuning, The 
number of these particular signs, however, was not 
many, as n certain class of them was used to express 
more ideas than one, Thus a figure representing a 
seated man signified man iu all his relations, functions, 
nud offices; meaning either futher, brother, governor, 
priest, &c.; the particular meaniug being conveyed by 
the arrangement of phonetics betore the sign. In the 
same Manner all acts of locomotion were represented by 
two legs in the act of walking; all zu tions where the 
arms were required, by an arm bolding a stick; all 
precious stones by a ring; nnd all beasts and objects 
made of leather by askin, The 77. closely resemble in 
their use the cuneiform characters of the Assyrians. 
(Seo Cu NEIFoRM.) The Chinese mode of writing 15 also 
very similar to the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt in the 
useof the phonetics. The ideographs are often preceded 
by a group of phonetics indicating the spelling, Thus 
Ansh, a wolf, is preceded by a hare A, „ line of water 
N, und a basin S: a jackal, Soh," erafty," is preceded 
by the back of à chair Sand a chisel Bo Those H. called 
phonetics are fewer in number than the ideograplis, and 
are divided into two classes — those ing in vowels 
aud those ending in consonants. The former are fiity- 
two in number; aud as they represent cighte m sounds 
of the spoken languag iswer the purpose of a pure 
ulphal The grammatical forms, the abstract prelixes 
and atlixes, substantive, and auxiliary verbs, — in fact. 
the great body of the language, is composed of tlie pho- 
The groups of phonetics preceding the ide plis 
nre constantly interchanged among themselves; and 
during the long period of three thonsand years, similar 
texts in the papyri show hundreds of rds written 
with different symbols, The hieroglyphical inscriptions 
on stone among the Exyptians ace all religious, listori- 
cal, or sepulchral. All their books, with the exception 
of the Rituals, or ieratic books, were written in a cur- 
sive or flowing haul, of a very district, clear shape. 
with headings at the tops of the pages. This hicratic 
character, as it is called, did not employ so many sym- 
bols as the hieroglyphic, and approached nearer to the 
alphabetic system. It continued in use till the 21 or 3d 
century alter the birth of Christ. After the Sth ceutury 
B.C., it was only used for religious purposes. The de- 
motic character was at first only an abridgment of the 
hieratic forms; but it rapidly lost all resemblance, and 
finally tried to accommodate the written buiguajge as 
nearly us possible to the alphabetical Greek and Phæni- 
cian systems then known to the Ezyptiaus. lt remained 
in use till the 51 century s. D, when it gave way to 
the Coptic. During the time of Clement it was first 
learned by the beginners, who then proceeded to learn 
the hie and afterwards the hieroglyphic, then an 
old and dead writing. The ancient. Ethiopinus carved 
Hoon their pyramids and monuments, as well as the 
Egyptians. Theciaraeters resemble those in use in the 
s of the Egyptian monarchy. Hieroglyphical 
inscriptions have alse been fouad at Nineveh, Kovunjik, 
and in the Islands of the Greek Archipelago. The term 
H. has been applied to the picture writing of the Aztecs, 
or ancient Mexicans. The subject delineated, such as n 
monarch or à town, was absolutely painted, and certain 
hieroglyphs w introdneed in order to nid the expli- 
nation. The symbol expressing the king's ne is 
attached by à cord over the head of the monarch: that 
of the town over it. and so on. After the introduction 
of Christianity, it is said that the monks used these 
symbols, according to their sounds, to write the Lord's 
Prayer and other religions formulas. The term H. was 
applied by writers in the 16th century to emblemata or 
devices symbolizing sentences taken from the Greek and 
Latin poets, and having no relation to Egyptian AZ 
Alm: mak nd astrologers have also applied the 
term hieroglyphic to the symbolical pictures which are 
supposed to be prophetic of € nts. 
Hierog'lyphist, n. A person conversant with hie- 
roglyphics 
Hi'erogram, n. Gr. hieros, sacred, and gramma, writ- 
ings.) A kind of sacred writing. 
Hierogrammatiic, a. l'ertaining to, or written in 
hierograms, or sacred writing. 
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Hierogram'mntist, 7. 


Hierograph’ ic, Micrograph ical, a. 


Hierol'ntry, n. 
Hierolog ic, Hierolog ical, a. 
Hierol'ogist, n. 
Mierol'ogy, n. 


Hi’eromancy, n. 


Hi' ero-mar'tyr, n. 
Hieromne’mon, z. 


Hieron'yimites, u. pi. 


Hieron'y 


Hierophant, „Let, n. 


Hies'ter^ 
Hig’gin’s Point. in Alaska, a cape fo 


Hig'ginsport, in J, 
Hig’ginsport, i 


Higgie, v. n. 


Hig’gledy-pig gledy, adr. 


Hig gler. n. 


Hig 


—De 


HIGH 
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(Gr. hierogrammateus, a 
sacred seribe,| A writer of hierograms, or one skilled 
in hieroglyphics; particularly, one of an order of Egyp- 
tian priests whose duty it was to keep the sacred records, 
to teach the ritual, aud to insure its accurate observance. 
(Gr. Aie- 
ros, sered, and graphikos, trom graphein, to write.) 
Pertaining to sacred writing. 

(Gr. hieros, and latreia, worship.) 
Saint-worship, or devotional homage to sacred things. 
Relating, ur be- 
longing to, hierology. 

One skilled in hierology. 

Gr. ART A trentise or dis- 
course on sacred things; especially, the science of the 
ancieut Egyptian inscriptions and sacred writings. 

(Gr. Aieromantzta.] The art of di- 
vination from the appearances presented by tlie victinis 
offered in ancient sacrifices, 

A priest-martyr. 

Gr. hieromnemón, an observer 
of sacrifices.) (Greek Hist.) The title of one of the two 
deputies sent to the meetings of the Amphictyonic 
Council by each tribe forming that confederacy. His 
office was, as the name importa, to superintend the re- 
ligious rites on the occasion. It also, in some of the 
Greek states, denoted a priest, and also a magistrate. 
(Eccl. Hist.) An order of her- 
mits, Which grew out of the third order of St. Francis 
(see FRANCIBCANS). It was founded by St. Thomas of 
Sienr vl confirmed by Pope Gregory XI. in 1574. — 
(Also written Jeronymites.) 
as, a tyrant of Sicily, grandson and suc- 
cessor of Hiero II. After reigning 10 mouths, he was 
assassinated, and all his family exterminated, i. c. 214. 
[Gr., from Ae , En- 
cred, and phamé, I show.) (Greek Hist) The title 
borne by the priests who initiated candidates ut the 
Elensinian Mysteries. He was necessarily a citizen of 
Athens, and held the office, which was regarded as one 
of high religious importance, for lite. 


Hierophan'tie, d. (Gr. hizrophan!ikos.] Pertaining 


nts. 

Mill, in Pennsylrania,a P O of Berks co. 
ig’ganum, iu Cnnecticul, a post-village of Middle- 
sex ch., about 23 m. S.S. K. of Hartford, 


to hieropl 


ning the N.W. 
point of the N. entrance to the channel of Revilla- 
Gigeda; Lat. 55° 27“ N., Lon. 1319 34^ W. 

wa, u post-office of Jackson co, 
hin n post-villaze of Brown co., 
en tlie Ohio River, about 47 m. above Cincinnati; pep. 
about 750. 


Hig'ginsville, in Minois, a P. O. of Vermilion co. 
Higgiasville, in New York, a post-village of Oneida 


W. N. W. of Albany. 

[See II Gia, HiWk, and HucksrER.] 
To carry iiid hawk provisions, vegetables, &c, about 
for public sale — To chaffer ; to haggle; to be tedious, 
nice, or close-fisted in making a bargain. 

Topsy-turvy ; upside- 
in confusion and disorder; 


(Used 


co. about 110 m. 


down ; at sixes and sevens: 
as, everything is higgldy-piggledy just now. 
colloquially.) 
One who carries provisions, &c.. about 
for sale. — One who chaffers or haggles in making bar- 
wins. 
(hi,) a. (comp. HIGHER; super. HIGHEST.) [A. 8. 
heah, heach ; D. hog; Ger. hoe h; Goth. hau : Icel. háa; 
Swed. & Goth. hog; probably based upon the Sansk. adhi, 
over, above.) evated ; lifted up; far above the earth 
or its surfaca; elevated above, or far above the horizon; 
raised above any object; lofty; sublime; as. n high 
mountain, a Aigh tower, the sun is Aigh in tlie heavens. 
— Exalted in nature or dignity; elevated in rank. offi 
or condition; chief; eminent; lofty: as, Aigh renown, a 
hig’ station. — "Tis from high lite high characters are 
drawn. C /*pe.)—Noble: illustrious; of gentle birth; as, a 
man of high family. — Magnanimous: dignified ; exalted 
in sentiment; distinguished; pre-eminent; honorable, 
“The highest faculty of the seul.” — Arrogant; proud; 
boastful; ostentatious ;—employed ina bad sense; as, 
“A gh and threatening language.” (Clarendon.) —Loud ; 
boisterons : blusterous ; tempestuous; violent; forcible; 
as, a high sea, a high wind, — Strong; mighty; power- 
ful; sometimes, majestic; triumphant; victorious; as, 
high passions, — Severe; oppressive; violent: as, to 
ry things with a Aigh hand. — Solemn: mighty; held 
veneration; as, “high instincts.” ( Wordsworth.) — 
Ful; complete; great: rich; luxurious; strong ; vivid; 
deep; as, high noon, high heat, high seasoning, high color- 
ing. high living, high pleasure, &c. — Very abstruse; 
profound ; ditlicult to comprehend; compl 
“They meet to hear and answer such Aigh things.” — Shaks, 
: costly iof a great price or value; precious: greatly 
prized ; ns, n high rate of purchase. — Capital; great; — 
opposed to litle; as, high treason, in distinction from 


petty treason. 


(Chron.) Remote in past time; far advanced into an- 
tiquity. 

i og.) Remote from the equator, north or sonth; 
advancing in Lat. from the line: ns, à Aigh temperature, 

(Mus) Acute: sharp: — in contradistinction to grace 
or low; as, a high pitch, a hig’ note, a high sound. 

(Fin: Arts.) Wrought so as to stand prominently 
from the surface; us, Aigh-relicf; also, far advanced in 
perfection of style; as, high art. 

High admiral, (Nur.) In Great Britain, the chief 
admiral; the highest rank of admiral. — High and dry, 
raised above the surface of the wate n a dry place; 
as, a vessel high and dry. — High constable. (Eng. Law.) 
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A chief of police in some cities ; a superintendent officer 
or constabnlary. — High day. (Script.) A saint's day; 
a festival; as, high days and holidays. — High jin's, 
(derived from an old Scottish pastime,) a festive time; 
fine doings; jollity.— High living, luxurious diet; 
feeding upon rich or costly food. — High noon, mid- 
day; the time when the sun is in the meridian.— 
High operation. (Surg.) Extraction of the stone from 
the bladder. — High place. (Script.) Au elevated place 
whereon sacrifices were offered. — High school. Sce 
ScHoor. — High seas, the ocean beyond the boundary 
of jurisdiction of any country ; also. the waters of the 
sea beyond the limits of low-water mark.— High 
steam, a head or high pressure of steam, that is over 50 
Ibs. on the square inch. — High time, proper time for 
anything to be done; fit occasion. — High treason. 
(Law.) Treason against a state or government. See 
TREASON. — High water, highest flood of the tide; also, 
the time thereof. — High-water mark, the margin de- 
noting the customary or periodical flow of the tide; 
that line of the sea-beach reached by flood-water. — 
High wine, distilled wine; pure alcohol or liquors. 

Nore. High is extensively employed in the construc- 
tion of compound words, the majority of which are self- 
explanatory; as, high-red, high-crowned, high-flavored, 
high-priced, high-shouldered, &c. 

High, adr. Toa great altitude; eminently; greatly: 
with deep thought; profoundly; powerfully. “He 
reasoned high.” — Milton. 

—n. Aloft; a high place; an elevation; superior region; 
as, on high, from high. 

High’-aimed, (-dd,) a. Having lofty aims or aspira- 
tions; as, „ high-aimrd hopes.” — Crasha w. 

High’-altar, n. (Ecc.) The altar at which alone 
high-mass is celebrated in Roman Catholic churches. 

High’-bailiff, (-ba’/i/,) n. The chief bailiff; also, in 
England, the chief municipal officer of certain town: ; 
also, an officer belonging to a county-court. (Eug.) 

High’banks, in /ndiana, a village of Pike co., on the 
White River, abt. 100 m. S. S. W. of Indianapolis. 

High Blue, in Missouri, n post-office of Cass co. 

High’-blest, a. Supremely happy. “The mind of God 
high-blest.” — Milton. 

High’-blown, a. Much puffed with wind; self-in- 
flated, as with pride or vanity. 

High’-born, a. Being of noble birth or extraction. 

High’-bound, v. ». To spring upwards; to bound 
aloft. 

High’-bred, a. Well-bred; with aristocratic tastes and 
manners, becoming a gentleman ; as, a high-bred air. 


High Bridge, in New Jersey, n i. O. of Hunterdon co. 
High'-built, (-bilt,) a. Of lofty structure or elevation. | 


* His look haughty as his pile, high-bwilt and proud.” — Milton. 

—Covered with a lofty edifice or building. 

“The high-built elephunt his castle rears.” — Creech. 

High'-church, n. ( Eccl.) That section of the Episco- 
specting Episcopacy, the authority of bishops, &c. See 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

High'church'ism, . The theological doctrines, 
and ritualistic principles of the High-Chureh party. 

High'-church'man, n. An adherent of High- 
Church tenets. 

High -climbing. (-klim'ing,) a. Climbing to a high 
elevation. 

— Presenting difficulties of nscent. 

High'-colored, High’-coloured, (-ulurd,) a. 
Exhibiting a strong, deep, or glaring color; ns, Migh- 
colored wine. — Vivid: picturesque; forcibly represent- 
ed; as, a high-colored narrative, 

High-Com mission, (Court of.) n. (Eng. Hist.) 
A court established by 1 Eliz. c. 1, as an ecclesiastical 
tribunal. without power to fine, 

High'-design'ing, a. Having great or lofty schemes 
or designs. — Dryden, 

High’-embowed, (-em-béd’,) a. Loftily art» 

Milton. 

High Falls, in New York,a post-village of Ulster co., 
about 70 m. S.W. by W. of Albany, 

High'-fed. a. Pampered; fed on luxurious diet. 

Migzh'-feeding.,». Luxury in diet; high-living. 

High’-flown, ( /n.) a. Elated; pompons; proud; 
as, high-flown hopes. — Turgid; stilted; extravagant; 
bombastic; ns, high-fl-wn language. 

High’-flushed, (//àsM,) a. Elevated; gratified; ex- 
hilarated. 

High'-flyer, n. One who carries his notions or prin- 
cipios to à pitch of extravagance; as, a political Aigh- 
Myer. 

High’-flying, a. Extravagant in claims, opinions, or 
aspirations. 

High Forest, in Minnesota, x post-township of Olm- 
sted co., abt, 6 in. S. of Rochester; pop. abt. 800. 

High’gate, 4 village of Eugland, co. Middlesex, form- 
ing oue of the suburbs of London, 5 m. N W. of Saint 
Paul'& and 450 feet higher than the dome of that 
cathedral; pop. 6.000, 

Migh'gate, in Vernoni, a post-village and township 
of Franklin co, on Missi«que Bay, abt. 50 m. N.W. of 


Montpelier; pop. of township abt. 3,000, 
High’gate Resin, n. (Min) Fossil copal or Copal- 
ite, q.v. It is named from Highgate, near London, 


where it is found. 

High’-German, n. The modern German language, 
correctly spoken, — in opposition to Lew-German, or 
Low- Dutch, or that spoken by the people of those Ger- 
man provinces bordering on Holland. 

Migh'-go,». A spree; a jollification; high jinks; a 
caronsal, (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

High’-going a. Moving in high, rolling masses, as 
the waves of the sea. 
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| High’-grown, a. Grown toa considerable extent or 

| height. 

High’-hand, n. Arbitrary behavior; assumption of 
tyrannical or overbearing manners; us, he lords it over 
them with a high-hand. 

High’-handed, a. Arbitrary; stringent; oppressive ; 
ax, high-handed measures, 

High -heaped, (dt,) a. Piled up high. — Pope. 

High'-henrted, a. Full of spirit and courage, 

High’-heeled, d,) a. Made with high heels; as, 
* embroidered high-heeled shoes." — Swift. 

High Hill, in 0%, a post-office of Muskingum co. 

| High'-hill, in Teras. a post-office of Fayette co. 

High Hung, a. llung alott; placed on high; ele- 
vated; as, the * high-hung taper’s light." — Dryden. 

High Knob, in Pennsylvania. Seo Pokoxo MOUN- 
TAIN. 

High Lake, in Jwa, a post-township of Emmet co.; 
pop. 133. 

High Lake, in Pennsylrania, a P. O. of Wayne co. 

Higzh'land,». A mountainous region: an elevated 
tract of land; as, the Highlands of Scotland, Highlands 
of the Hudson, &c. 

—a. Pertaining to, or partaking of the characteristics of 
a mountainous or rugged country ; specifically, relating 
or belonging to the Highlands of Scotland; as, a kigh- 
land glen, n Hi n clan, n highland welcome. 

High land, in Minois, a township of Grundy co.; 
pop. abt, 600. 

—A post-village and township of Madison co., abt. 34 m. 
E. by N. of St. Louis, Missouri. 

High land, in Jndiana, a village of Clay co., abt. 12 
m. N. N. E. of Terre Hante. 

—A township of Delaware co. 

|—A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 2,100, 

—A township of Green co. ; pop. Abt. 1.350. 

A post-village of Vermilion co., about 70 miles W. of 
Indianapolis. 

High'land, in Jwa, a post-township of Clayton co., 
abt. 5 m. W. of KI Kader, 

—A township of Guthrie co. 

—A township of Tuma co. 

—A township of Union co, 

—A township of Wapello co. 

—A township of Washington co. 

—A township of Winneshiek co. 

Highland, in Kansas, u post-village of Doniphan co., 
ubt. 25 m. W.N.W. of St Joseph, Missouri. 

Highland, in Maine, n post-office of Somerset co. 

| Highland, in Michigan, a post-township of Oakland 
co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

High land, in Minnesota, a post-villuge of Fillmore 
co., abt. 30 m. S. S. W. of Winona. 

—A village of St. Louis co., abt. 17 m. W. N. W. of Du Luth. 

High'land, in Mississippi, a post-village of 'Tishe- 
mingo co., abt. 32 m. S. S. E. of Corinth. 


pal Church which maintains the highest notions re-| High'land, in Missouri, a village of Jackson co., abt. 


10 m. S. by W. of Independence. 

Highland, in New York, a township of Sullivan co. ; 
pop. about 1,500. 

—4A post-office of Ulster co. 

Highland, in Ohio, n S. S. W. co.; area, abt. 460 sq. m. 
Revers. Paint liver, and Brush, Rattlesnake, and White 
Oak creeks. Surfuce, elevated; soil, fertile. Cup. Hills- 
borough. Pop. (1880) 30,780, 

A township of Defiance co.; pop. about 1,200, 

—A post-vill. of Highland co.. abt. 50 m. S. W. of Columbus. 

—A township of Muskingum co.; pop. about 1,500. 

Highland, in Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Bradford co. 

A township of Chester co.; pop. about 1,400. 

— A village of Elk co. 

Highland, in & Carolina, a P. O. of Greenville dist. 

IIighland. in Tennessee, a post-office of Jackson co. 

Highland, in Jas, u post-office of Collin co. 

Highland, in Virginia, a N.W. co., adjoining W. Vir- 
gima; area, about 400 &q. m. Rivers. The head-waters 
of the James and Potomac rivers, — Surface, diversified, 
being bounded N.W. and S. E. respectively by the Alle- 
ghany and Shenandoah Mountains. Soil, in the valley, 
fertile. Cup. Monterey. ^p. about 5,000. 

Highland. in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Jackson co, about 55 miles W. of Madison; pop. of 
township abont 3,000. 

Highland Creek, in Kentuchy, enters the Ohio 
River between Union and Henderson cos. 

Highlander, „. An inhabitant of highlands; a 
mountaineer; — particularly, n native of the Scottish 
Highlands. They are sometimes called Blue-bonnets, 
from the national covering of the peasantry, a fabric of 
thick milled woollen, without seam or lining, and so ex- 
ceeding!y durable, that, with reasonable care, a single 
bonnet serves a mun all his life. This cap, so frequently 
noticed in historical records and in Scotch songs, was 
of a broad, round, and flat shape, overshadowing tlie 
face and neck, and of a dark-blue color. It has been 
since somewhat modified, and is now known as the 
Glengarry bonnet, — See CLAN, and ScoTLAND. 

Highland Falls, in New York, n b. O. of Orange co. 

Highland Fling. A dance of the Scots Highlanders. 

ighland Grove, in /owa, a P. O. of Jones co. 

|Highland'ish, a. Having the characteristic features 
ot high land, or monntainous scenery. 

High landman, .; vl. HIGHLANDMEN, n. 
Highlander. 

It's In to tak’ the breeks frae n Hielandman,"— Scots Proverb. 

Highland Mills, in New York, a post-villuge of 
Orange co., about 95 m. S.W, of Albany. 

Highland Nurseries, in New York, a post-office 
of Schuyler co. 

High land Park, in //linois, a post-village of Lake 
co., on Lake Michigan, about 24 m. N. N. W. of Chicago. 
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High'land Prairie, in Nlinois, a village of Mo- 
Henry co., about 68 m. N. W. of Chicago. 

Highlands, (The,) (And. or hé/lands,) a natural 
division of Scotland, comprising all the mountainous 
portion of the country to the N. and N.W.,— in contra- 
distinction to the Lowlands, which occupy the 8. aud 
S. E. — See ScOTLAND. 

Highlands, or NEvERSINK Hits, in New Jersey, an 
elevated range in Monmouth co., exteuding from Sandy 
Hook to Raritan Bay. The highest elevation is Mount 
Mitchell, 282 feet above the sen. There are two light- 
houses about 100 feet apart, called the Highland Lights. 
The southern one is 248 feet above sea-level, exhibits a 
revolving light on the Fresnel plan, and is said to be the 
best on the United States coust; Lat. 40° 23’ 7" N., 
Lon. 73° 59' S" W. 

Highlands, in New Fork, a mountainous region in 
Orange, Putnam, nnd Dutchess cos ,on both sides of the 
Hudson River. The greatest elevation, New Beacon, is 
1.685 feet above sen-level. 

Highland Town, in Illinois, a P. O. of Grundy co. 

High land ville, in Jowa,a P. O. of Winneshiek co. 

High’-life, n. The fashionable world; aristocratic 
circles; bon-ton; as,a wedding in high-life. 

High’-lift, r.a. To lift upward; to raise aloft. 

High'-lived, a. Belonging to high-life. 

High'-living, ». Luxurious living; rich diet; fash- 
ionable mode of life. 

High’-low, n. 
cher-boot, 

lu a velveteen jacket, corduroy pantaloons, and Aigh-lows. * Egan. 

Highly, (%%, adr. Ina high manner; with eleva- 
tion in place; ina great degree; with elevation of mind, 
opinion, or action; with great estimation; proudly ; ar- 
roguntlx; ambitiously ; — opposed to lowly. 

High Market, in New Tor, a village of Lewis co.; 
abt. 120 m. N.W. of Albany. 

High-mass, u. (Eccl ) In the Roman Catholic church. 
the mass which is celebrated betore the high-altar on 
Sundays nnd festivals. 

High'men, n. pl. A name given to dice loaded in a 
manner to invariably show high numbers when thrown, 

High'-mettled, a. High-spirited; full of fire and 
courage; as, a Hi, racer.” 

High'-minded, d. Proud; hanghty; arrogant; as, 
a“ high-minded strumpet." — Mas. 

—Having honorable pride; magnanimons; characterized 
by elevated thoughts, feelings, and principles: iu con- 
tradistinction to mean; us, u high-minded man. 

Hizh'mindednesa, n. State or quality of being 
high-minded; elevation of character; magnanimity. 

High’ness, n. State of being high; elevation above 
the surface; loftiness; altitnde; height.— Dignity ; 
elevation in rank, character, or power; excellence, — 
Violence. — Great amount, — Acuteness, as of tone. — 
Intensity, us of heat. 

— title first attributed to bishops, and afterwards fo 
European monarchs in general (succeeded, however, by 
majesty in the 16th century), and, thereafter, to sovereign 
princes (below kingly rank). and their descendants. 
The title of royal highness was first assumed by Gaston, 
Duc d'Orleans, brother of Louis XIIL, in 163! ; and it 
js now conferred on all royal princes and princesses, 
whether in the direct line of succession or not. The 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel had, and the German grund- 
dukes still have, also the title of royal highness. The 
children of the latter bear, however, the style of grand- 
ducal highness, The issue of the emperors of the French, 
of Russia, and of Austria, are denominated imperial 
highness; and all other princes not included in the 
above category bear the title of serene highness, being 
an equivalent for the term Durchlaucht, by which they 
are addressed in Germany. 

High Point, in //inois, a post-office of Mercer co. 

High Point, in %%, a post-township of Decatur co.; 
pop. 612. 

High Point, in Missouri, a village of Cole co. 

—A post-villaze of Monitenu co., about 28 m. W.8.W. of 
Jefferson City. 

High-priest, the chief priest and head of the Jewish 
synagogne, instituted by Moses, acting under the in- 
structions of Jehovah. The importance of this »ffice 
was indicated by the most gorgeous apparel, and the 
high-priest was Ede 
esteemed the 
most imposing 
personage of 
the natio n, 
(Fig. 1287.) The 
dress of this 
functionary 
was character- 
ized by his 
breast- plate, 
termed the 
urim and thum- 
mim, or light” 
and “right,” ac- 
cording to Lu- 
ther's transla- 
tion, composed 
of twelve pre- 
cions stones, on 
which the 
names of the 
twelve tribes 
of Israel were 
inscribed. To 
him belonged 
the exposition 
of the oracles 


An unkle-boot, or ankle-jack ; a Blu- 
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of God, and no other was allowed to enter the sanctu- 
ary, or holiest of bolies, in the tabernacle, which he“ 
was only allowed to do once in a year, in order to pray 
and sacrifice for the sins of the nation, which were be- 
lieved to be thus expiated. 

High’-pressure, .) a. (Steam-engincering.) 
A term applied by engineers to designate the steam 
which works engines without being condensed at the 
end of every stroke; it is usually employed at a high 
degree of elastic force, the pressure per square inch 
being at about from 40 to 60 lbs. In American and in 
some modern English engines, steam of 120 lbs. pres- 
sure per inch superficial is used. Condensing engines 
are not usually high-pressure engines, though they may 
employ high-pressure steam. 

High-pressure engine. (Mach.) A non-condensing | 
steam engine. worked by the excess of the pressure of | 
the steam upon the piston above the pressure of the 
atmosphere; in this engine, after the steam has acted 
upon the pistun, it passes through the eduction-pipe 
into the air. 

ced, a. Yielding a great price; costly; ex- 


1 
igh'-priestship, n. Rank or office ofa high-priest. 

High'principled, a. Possessing principles of a| 
lotty or elevated character; strict in principle high- 
principled morality.— Extravagant in notions of politics 

High’-proof, a. Possessing highly rectified alcoliolie 
properties; as, Aigh-proof. whiskey. 

High’-raised, (razed) a. Elevated; lifted on high; 
placed aloft. —Uplifted or elated with high notions or 
expectations, 

High’-reaching, a. Reaching toa considerable alti- 
tude. — Far-reaching; extending upward,— Aspiring; 
self-seeking: ambitions; as, a /agh-reaching politician, 

High’-red, 4. De red; possessing a strong, ghir- 
ing red color; as, a“ /ugh-red tincture.’—Boyle. 

High’-resolved, a. Very resolute; with superior 
determination. 

High’-road,n. A highway; a road much frequented 
or travelled by the public. 

High’-ropes, n. pl. Intense excitement of mind; 
uncontrollable passion; cantankerous humor; as, our 
friend's wife is on her high-ropes. 

High’-sea, n. Very strong, high waves; a heavy oe! 

Crabb. 

High’-seasoned, (-u.) a. Flavored with spices, 
or other condiments; tasty; imparting gusto; as, Aigh- 
seasoned delicacies. 

High Shoal, in Georgia, a dist. of Clarke co. 

High Shoals, in Georgia, a village of Walton co, 

High Shoals, in JV. Carolina, à post-village ot Ruther- 
ford co. 

High'-sighted, (Sr a. Always looking upwards; 
ns, * high-sighted tyranny. "— . 

High’-souled, a. Possessing a high spirit; lofty- 
Minded; magnanimous; as, a /igh-souled woman. 

High’-sounding, 4. Stilted; pompous; inflated 
with ostentation; noisy; pretentious; as, high-sounding 
language. 

High Spire, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of Dauphin 
co., abt, 6 m. S. E. of Har 

Higzh'-spirited, . Full of natural fire; vehement; 
easily excited; irascible; spunky; as, à /iyh-spirited 
youth. 

—Bold; daring; insolent; boisterous; as, a high-spiriled 
virago. 

szh'-stewnrd,. Iu Eugland, a great officer of 

; as, the Lord Migh-Steward of the Household; 

also, the chief governing officer of a university or town; 
as, the High-steward of Oxford University. 

High'stomnehed, (L,, a. Possessing a 
proud, lofty, or independent spirit: obstinate; petulant. 

Strung toa full tone; pitched toa 


Swelling greatly; boastful; 
Hight, (47/5) „. n. and n... (imp. and pp. MIGHT.) To be 
called, named, or styled. (Used only in composition.) 
“ Childe Harold, was he hight ? - Byron. 
High'-taper, „. (Bot) Sve Vernascum. 
High'-tnsted, „. Having a strong relish, or flavor ; 
iqnant; as, biyh-tasted game. 
ightener, (Ai/5n-,) n. Me who, or that which, 
heightens. (R) 

Migh'-tide, n. High-water; a tide that rises higher 
than an ordinary tide; a strong flood. — A holiday. 

Hightower, in Georgia, a post-village of Forsyth co. 
on the Etowah River, about 120 miles N. W. of Milledge- 
ville,.—See ETOWAH. 

High’'town, iu Virginia, a post-office of Higliland co. 

Hights’town, in New Jersey, u post-villuge of Mercer 
ch., about 14 m. E. by N. of Trenton. 

High'-viced, (CY. Excessively wicked; heinous; 
ns, a “high-viced city" —SNhals, 

High ville, in Zrnnsylranéa, a P. O. of Lancaster co. 

High’-voiced, (vist) d. Having the voice pitched, 
ina high key: possessing a loud tone of utterance, 

High’-water, is detined to be the utmost flow and 
greatest elevation of waters acted on by tidal influence; 
and it is also a term applied to the time of such eleva- 
tion. The time of H. W. depends on the age of the moon, 
and is nearly always the same at any one place at the 
full of the moon. II. W., lasts about 15 to 20 minutes, 
after which time the tide begins to ebb. The method by 
which the time is found is as follows:— Add four fifths 
of the days of the moon's age, considering them as hours, 
to the time of H. W. at the full of the moon; and the 
sum thus obtained will be found to be the time of H. W. 
answering to the day in question. 
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IHigh-water mark, is the line made on the shore by the 
tide at its utmost height. — See TIDAL ACTION, 

High’way, u. A public road; a way open to all. pas- 
sengers ; an open thoroughfare ;—opposed to by-way.— A 
train of action, with apparent consequences; — used in 
a figurative sense. 

“ Trades we have lost, and are in the highway to lose." —Child. 

Higzh'wnaymiuamn.n.; pl.HiGnwavwEN. One who robs 
passengers on à publie road or highway; a footpad. 

Highworth, (^i'w ri^.) à town of England, in Wilt- 
shire, 4 m. from Shrivenham Station, on the Great 
Western Railroad; pop. 4,200. 

High'-wrought, (vrawt) a. Wrought with exqnisite 
art or skill; elaborately finished; accurately done, 

—ntluned toa high degree; worked to a strong pitch; 
ns, high-wrought passions. 

Higuey, (/^ccgo,) a village of the istand of Hayti, W. 
Indies, about 78 m. E. of San Domingo. — A bay of the 
above island; Lat. 18? 20' N., Lon. 659 40“ W. It is 
protected by the island of Saona. 

H. I. H., abbreviation of His, or Her, Imperial High- 
ness, 

Hi'kn, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Manitowoc co., 
abt. 1ó m. N. W. of Manitowoc. 

Hiko, in Nevada Territory, a post-village, capital of 
Lincoln co. 

I labee', or Hillabee’, in Alabama, a village of 
Talladega eo. 

small creek, entering the Tallapoosa River from 
Tall bs co. 

Malar, a. (Bot) Pertaiuing to the hilum of n seed. 

Hilarion, (St., the principal tounder of Monachism 
in Palestine, Was B. near Gaza, about A, D. 202. Sent to 
study at Alexandria, he was there converted to Chris- 
tianity, when the fame of St. Anthony attracted him to 
the desert and made him a monk. He then returned 
to Palestine, gave away his property, and retired, still 
very young. into the desert, He founded several mon- 
wsteries, lived the most austere lile, and gained the 
highest reputation for sanctity and ev for mirucnlons 
powers, He afterwards visited the regions of Egypt, 
Sicily, and Dalmatia, and D. in the isle of Cyprus, about 
372. Mis Life was written by St. Jerome, 

Hila’rious, a. Full of hilarity ; gay; mirthful; merry: 
us, hilarious laughter. 

Hilarity, n. [Fr. hilarité; Lat. Wiluritas, from Gr. 
hilaros, cheerful, gay, joyous, from Ailuos, propitious, 
favorable.) Cheerfulness; mirth; merriment; ;myety; 
good humor; exhilaration; jollity ; exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits, 

Hilary. a pope, elected in 461; p. 407. 

Ai ary. (St.,) n father of the Church, bishop of Poi- 
tiers, one of the greatest cllurch-teachers of his age, was 
a native of Poitiers, and was raised to the episcopal of 
fice about A. D. 350. On the arrival of the Emperor 
Constantius in the West, and the consequent introdne- 
tion of the Arian controversy into the Gallic Church, 
he presented a memorial to the emperor, frankly, yet 
respectfully, pleading for freedom of worship for the 
Catholics, It was in vain: and he was soon after ban- 
ished to Phrygia. He appeared at the Council of Selencia 
in 359, and atterwards at Constantinople, but he was 
ordered to return to his diocese. He continued his ex- 
ertious in behalf of the orthodox faith, held. several 
councils in Gaul, and also visited Italy. M. wrote sev- 
eral works of divinity and some hymns, and translated 
many works of Origen into Latin, D. 367. 

Hilary, St., bishop of Arles; B. 401; p. 449. 

Hildburghausen, a town of Prussia, on tlie Werra, 
10 m. S. E of Meiningen, Manuf. Papier-maché, wool 
len and linen cloths, dolls, and tobacco. It was once 
the cap. of the duchy of Saxe-Hildburghausen. Pop.6,000. 

Hildebrand, Seo Gon VII. 

Hildebrand, king of the Lombards, ascended the 
throne in 720, and shared power with his uncle Luit- 
prand; but his tyranny became insupportable to his 
subjects, who deposed him in TH, electing in his stead 
the duke of Friuli, 

Hildesheim. (//l'des-hrme.) [Lat. Hennepolis.) A city 
of Prussia, in Hanover, 16 t of Hanover. Manuf. 
Linen cloths and yarn. Pe 00. H. has a splendid 
Gothic cathedral, built in the 11th century, with bronze 
gates 16 feet hich. 

Hildreth, Kicnarp, an American author and journal-| 
ist, n. at Deerfield, Mass., in 1807. In 1832, J. became 
editor of the * Boston Atlas.” In 1854, while sojourning 
in the South, he produced his auti-slavery novel Archy 
Moore, which was republished in England. under the 
title of the White Slave, and became very popular. In 
1840, H. removed to Demerara, British Guiana, where 
in an editorial capacity he became a prominent advocate 
of free labor. Hs principal work is the History of the 
United States (6 vols. SVO, New York, 1549—56). II. has 
also published Japan as it Was and [s (l2mo., 1855), 
and has of late years been connected with the editorial 
stalt or the ** New York Tribune.” 

n. (Bot.) See Hitum. 
Mg, n. Same as HELING. 
an. [A. 8. ill, or hyll; Du. henvel; Ger. hiigel; 
Dan. %: Teel. Aoll, hroll, The Ger. is from hoch, hizh,| 
whence y be inferred that the A. S. is from Jie, 
heag, high, q.v.) A height; a natural elevation of land: 
or n mass of earth rising above the common level of sur- 
rounding land; an eminence inferior to à mountain in 
altitude. — Anything hemispherical and prominent, or} 
having the form of a hill. — The earth raised about the 
root of a plant or cluster of plants. (U. 8.) — A single 
cluster or group of plants growing close togetherand hav- 
ing the earth heaped up about them, (U. 8.) — Webster. 
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Hill, Rowtanp, a celebrated English divine and popular 
preacher, B. of a noble family, in. 1744, and educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. After taking orders in the Epis- 
copal Church, he early abandoned its communion, and 
joined the Methodists. His talents as a witty, eccentric, 
and eloquent preacher, raised him to the highest fame 
of any pulpit orator of his day. His celebrated work 
entitled Village Dialogues, reached its 34th edition in 
1824. D. 1533. 

Hill, Sin ROWLAND, K.C.R. F.R&, celebrated as the 
author of the cheap or penny-postage system, B. in 
England, 17 After agitating, for several previous 
years, his scheme regarding a reform of the old postal 
and franking systems, he, in 1842, succeeded in getting 
it carried into effect. It at once produced great results, 
aud in 1846 the British public presented H. with a tes- 
timonial valued at $67.000. In 1854 he was made Chief 
Secretary of the English Post-Office, and held that posi- 
tion till 1564, when he retired on account of ill-health, 
In the same year, he was voted a sum of $100,000 by 
Parliament, the Albert gold medal of the Society of 
Arts, and the degree of b. L. in recognition of the ben- 
efits he had conferred on his countey. IV. was also the 
originator of the money-order system, and of post-office 
savings-banks. He was knighted in 1860. D. 1879. 

Hill, in New Hampshire, n post-township of Grafton co., 
abt. 25 m. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Hill, in ernsyirania, a post-oftice of Mercer co. 

Aill, in Tos, an E. central co.; area, abt. 900 sq. m. 
Rivers, Brazos and Noland’s rivers, besides numerous 
smaller streams. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Hillsborough. 

Hiiiah, Hellah, a town of Asiatic Turkey in the 
pashalie of Bagdad, and 00 m. S. of that city, on the W. 
bank of the Euphrates, and bordering the great Syrian 
desert. In the vicinity are the ruins of Babylon, and it 
is the entrepôt of commerce between Bagdad and Bus- 
sora, Pop. 13.000. 

Hili Church, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Berks co. 

Hillegiass’, in Pennsylvania, a village of Montgomery 
co., abt. 20 m. S. of Allentown. 

Hillel, the Eder, surnumed HASSAKEN, was a celebrated 
Jewish doctor or rabbi, who lived in the century pre- 
ceding the Christian æra, and was u native of Babylon. 
At the age of forty he removed to Jerusulem, where he 
studied the law with such diligence as to become master 
of the chief school of that city. Ile formed a new 
digest of the traditionary Jaw, from which the “ Mishna,” 
or earliest. part of the Talmud, is derived. Shammui, 
one of his disciples, dissented from his master, and set 
up a new college, which produced violent contests 
among the Jews; but the party of Hillel proved victo- 
rious. He lived to the great age of 120 years. 

Hillel, the Younger, who obtained the title of Nast, or 
prince of the captivity, presided over the Jewishchurch 
in the 3d and 4th centuries, and distinynished himself 
by his great astronomical learning, reforming the Jew- 
ish calendar, regulating the period of the equinoxes, &c. 
H. was also one of the doctors to whom is ascribed that 
portion of the Talmud called * Gemara.” 

Hillerman, in ////nois, a village of Massnc co. 

lüdill'house, in Ohio. n post-oflice of Lake co. 

Hill Grove. iu Kentucky, a post-office of Meade co. 

Hill Grove, in O^io, n post-village of Darke co. 

Hill Grove. in Virginia, a P. O. of Pittsylvania co. 

Hilliards, in Ohio, n post-village of Franklin co., 
abt. 10 m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Hil liards. Tizus, a post-office of Shelby co. 

mn „ in N. Curona, a post-village of 

Ash co. 

Hillier, in Ohio, a township of Knox co.: pop. abt. 
1,6 

Hil'liness, n. 
eminences. 


State of being hilly, or covered with 
Act or process of raising soil around 


ock. un. A gentle eminence; a small hill. 
River, in British N. America, See Haves RIVER. 
Hills’borough, a town and parish of Ireland, in the 
co. of Down, Ulster, abt. 3 m. S.. W. of Lisburn; pop. 
of town 3,900. 
Hills'borough, a town of the island of Carriacou, 
one of the Grenadines, W. Indies. 
Hillsborough, «township of Albert co., New Bruns- 
ick, on the Peticodiac River. 
in Alabama, a P.O. of Shelby co. 
illage of Lawrence co., abt. 120 m. N. of Tuscaloosa. 
‘borough, in Arkansas, a P. O. of Union co. 
s'borough, in Forda, a W. co. bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. Rivers. 
Ki-simmee or Kissinee, aud numerous smaller streams, 
besides several considerable lakes. The coast is also 
indented with some large bays and harbors. Cup. Tampa, 
Pp. about 3,500. 
Hillsborough, in Georgia. a village of Jasper co., 
about 26 m. W. by N. of Milledgeville. 
Hillsborough, in ///nois, a post-village, cap. of 
Montgomery co., about 64 m. S. of Springfield; pop. 
about 1,200. 
Hillsborough, in Jndiana, a post-village of Foun- 
tain co., about 14 m. E. of Covington. 
—A village of Wayne co, abt. 11 m. N. by E. of Richmond 
illsborough, in /owa, n post-otlice of Henry co. 
Li sborongh, in Kentucky, a post-village of Flom- 
ing co, about Nó m. E. by N. of Fraukfort. 
Hillsborough, in Maryland, a post-village of Caro- 
line co, about +0 m. E. of Annapolis. 
Hillsborough, in Mi:sissipp, n post-village, cap. of 
Scott co., abou m. N.E. of Jackson, 


uv. a. To form hills, or small elevations of earth; us, to 


hill corn. 
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Hillsborough, in Missouri, à. post-village, cap. of 
Jefferson co., about 40 m. S. S. W. of St. Louis. 
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Hills'borough, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. 
of Orange co., about 45 m. N.W. of Raleigh. 
Hillsborough, in New Hampshire, a 8. co., adjoin- 
ing Massachusetts ; area, about 960 sq. m. Rivers. Mer- 
rimac, Contoocook, and Souhegan rivers, besides nu- 
merous smaller streams. Surface, uneven ; sotl, mostly 
fertile. Cap. Amherst. Pop. (1880) 75,633. 
—A post-township of Hillsborough co., about 20 m. W. by 
8. of Concord; pop. about 2,000. 
Iisborough, in New Jersey, a township of Somer- 
è . ; pop. about 6,000. 
Hillsborough, in New Fork, a P. O. of Oneida co. 
Hillsborough, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of High- 
land co., abt. 60 m. S. S. W. of Columbus; pop. ubt. 3,000 
Millsborough, in Oregon, a post-village, cap. of 
Washington co., on the Tuulatin River, about 18 m. W. 
of Portland, pop. abt. 250. " 
Hillsborough, in Pennsylvania, n borough of Wash- 
ington co., about 11 m. S. E. of Washington. 
Hillsborough, in Tennessee, a village of Coffee co., 
about 75 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

Hillsborough, in Tezas, a post-village, cap. of Hill 
co. about 140 m. NN. E. of Austin city; pop. abt, 30. 
Hillsborough, in Virginia, a post-village of Loudon 

co., abt. 165 m. N. of Richmond; pop. about 350. 
Hillsborough, iu W. Virginia, a village: f Tyler co. 
Hillsborough, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 

ship ef. Vernon co., about 33 m. W. N. W. of Baraboo; 


ap. of township about 700. 

Hillsborong Bridge, in New Hampshire, a post- 
village of Hillsborough co., abt. 21 m. S. W. of Concord. 
Hillsborough Centre, in New Hampshire, a post- 

village of Hillsborough co. 

Hills‘dale, in Michigan. a S. co., adjoining Indiana 
and Ohio; area, about 576 sq. m. Rivers. The head- 
waters of the St. Joseph's of Lake Michigan, St. Joseph's 
of the Maumee, Grand and Kalamazoo rivers. Surface, 


diversified: , fertile. Cap. Hillsdale. Pop (1550) 32,726. 
—A pest-village and township, cap. of the above co., on 
the St. Joseph's River of Lake Michigan, about 71 m. 8. 
of Lansing; pop. about 3,000, 
Hills'dale. in Minnesota, a township of Winona co., 
about 5 m. W. of Winona ; pop. about 300. 
Hillsdale, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Guilford 
co., about 95 m. N. W. of Raleigh. 


Hillsdale, in New Yor. a post-village and township 
of Columbia co., about 45 m. S.S.E. of Albany; pop. of 
township about 4,000, 

Hillsdale, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Indiana co. 

Hill's Fork, in 0%, a post-office of Adunis co. 

Hills’grove, in Jilinois, a village of McDonough co., 
about 12 m. 8.W. of Macomb. 

Hillsgrove, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Sulli- 
van co., nbout 23 m. W. of Laporte. 

Hillside, iu Pennsylvania, n post-village of Westmore- 


land co., about 19 m. E.N.E. of Greensburg. 
Hill'-side, ». The side, slope, or declivity of a hill. 
Hills Land'ing. in Missouri, a village of Carroll 
co., about 92 m. N.W. by W. of Jefferson co. 
Hills Point, in Maryland, a P. O. of Dorchester co. 
Hill Spring. in Kentucky, a post-office of Ilenry co. 
Hills View: in Pennsylvania, a post-office of West- 
moreland co. 
Hills’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Lawrence co. 
—A village of Mercer co., abt. 245 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 
Hillsville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Carroll 
co., about 260 m. W. by 8. of Richmond: pop. abt. 225. 
Hill’-top, n. The summit or crown of a hill. 
Hill'town, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Bucks 
co., about 6 m. W. by S. of Doylestow.; pop. abt. 3.500. 
Hill Valley, in Pennsylvania, a b. O. of Huntingdon co. 
Hilly, a. Abounding with hills; characterized by emi- 
nences ; a hilly tract of country. 
Hilo, in Minnesots,a village of Nicollet co. about 16 
m. WS. W. of St. Peter. 
Hilt, n. A. S. hilt, gehilt, from healdon, to hold.] That 
part of anything which is to be held in the hand; the 
handle or haft, particularly of a sabre. 
“A sword . . from hilt to polut.” — Shaks. 
Hilt'ed, a. Having a hilt; as, a kilted weapon. 
Hilton, in Joa, a township of Iowa co.; pop. 380. 
Hilton, in Kentucky, a post-viliage of Monroe co 
Hilton Head, in S. Curolina, an island off the S.E. 
coast of Beaufort dist., at the mouth of Broad River; 
area, about 40 sq. m. On the N.E. shore there is a mil- 
itary post. During the civil war, a strong fortification 
was erected here by the Confederates, called Fort Walker, 
armed with 20 guns, aud gurrisoued by a force of 620 
men. This fort was attacked Nov. 5th, 1561, by a Union 
fleet under Com. Dupont, and captured, after a smart 
action, in which a Confederate flotilla, or “mosquito 
fleet," under Com. Tatnall, took part. The National loss 
was reported at 8 killed and 23 wounded, that of the 
Confederates, 10 killed, and 10 wounded. 

Hil'ton’s, in Tennesse, a post-village of Sullivan co., 
on the Holston River, about 100 m. E.N.E of Knoxville. 

Hilum, or Umoricus, n. (Bot.) The point of attach- 
ment of the ovule or the seed to the plucenta, if sessile — 
to the funiculus, if stalked, 

H. I. M. Abbreviation of His, or Her, Imperial Majesty. 

Him, pron. [A.8. nom. he, dat. Mm, accus. hine, him; 
Lat. eum.] (Gram.) The objective case of He, y. v. 

Himala’yas, The.) or the HiMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
(Sansk. Hima-dlaya, abode of snow; anc. Imaus or 
Emodus | An extensive mountain-range of Asia, and the 
loftiest in the world, bounding Hindostan on the N., and 
separating it from the table-Innd of Thibet, which stands 
10,000 feet above the sea. This chain is continuous W. 
with the Hindoo-Coosh, aud Behor-Tagh, and E. with 
the Chinese table-land of Yuu-nan; but the term Hima- 


laya is usually restricted by geographers to that portion 
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or the range lying between the passages of the Indus 


and Brahmapootra ; the former being in Lat. 359 N., and 
Lon. 759 E., and the latter in 28° 15’ N , and Lon. 96? E. 
The direction of the range, as thus defined. is S. E. from 


the Indus to the Gunduk, «nd thence E. to its termina- 


tion. Its entire length is 1,900 m.; its average breadth 
90 m., and the surface which it covers is estimated at 
160,000 sq. m. The average height of the 77. has been 
estimated at 15,700 fl. The principal peaks are: Mount 
Everest, 29,002 fl.; Kuncuinjinga, in Sikkim, 28.178 
ft.; W. peak of the same, 27,826 ft.; Dhawalagiri, iu 
Nepaul, 26,562 ft.; Dhawahir, in Kumaon, 25,740 ft. 
The passes over the main ridge amount to about 20, a 
few of which only are practicable for horses, sheep being 
principally nsed as beasts cf burden over the steep ac- 
clivities. The limit of perpetual congelation in this 
chain is about 12,000 feet above sea-level, The only 


rock sufficiently extensive to characterize the geological 
formation of this great chain is gneiss, which constitutes 
the substance of the highest ridges and crests. Granite, 
schist, clay-slate, and red sandstone are also met with. 


Fig. 1288 — A VILLAGE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
The chief minerals hitherto found are gold-dust, copper, 
lead, iron, antimony, manganese, sulphur, alum, and 
rock-salt. There are no direct traces of volcanoes so far 
discovered by English explorers, but the numerous ther- 
mal springs, and many shocks of earthquake felt by 
travellers in many parts of the range, indicate it to be 
the focus of derangements of the earth's crust. The 
height at which plants and trees flourish on the H. 
varies on the N. and S. slopes nearly proportionally to 
the difference in the altitudc of the suow-line. On the 
S. slope grain cultivation is not attempted higher than 
10,000 feet: the highest habitation is at 9.000 feet; pines 
show their best growth at an elevation of 10,200 feet. 
The rhododendron grows up to 12.000 feet, and birches 
nre found as high as 13,000 feet above the sea. On the 
N. side, villages are found as high as 13,000 feet, grain is 
cultivated nt 13,500 feet, birch-trees rise to 14,000 feet; 
nnd vegetation is met with at 17,500 feet. Wheat, bar- 
ley, and other grains are found on these heights. Straw- 
berries and currants thrive ou the S. slope, at analtitude 
of 11,600 feet. The mammalia of the H. are chiefly con- 
fined to ruminating animals, n few varieties only of the 
horse nnd cat tribes being found in these regions. The 
wild horse is seen on the N. side of the range; but the 
principal tenants of the hilly slopes are the yak, much 
used as a beast of burden by the Tartars, the ghurl (Cu- 
per egragus), of which the Cashmere and Thibet goats 
are varieties, the Nepaul stag, the black deer, the chirn, 
or one-horned satelono: the goral, and the nylghan. 
Among the birds are the leemmer-geyer ( Gypætus barba- 
tus), the common cückoo, the Impeyan pheasant (Lopho- 
phorus refulgens), the red-legged crow, and the wood- 
pigeon. 
Himalay’an, a. (Geog.) Relating or pertaining to 
the Himalaya Mountains, Asia. 
Himan'topus, n. (Gr.Aimantopous — himas,a thong, 


Fig. 1289. —TER BLACK-NECKED STILT, 
(From Tenney's Manual of Zoólogy.) 
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and pous, foot.) (Zodl.) A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
family Zecurvirostridi, - distinguished by the great 
length of their legs; from which circumstance they ure 
sometimes called Mtilt-berds. Une species is found in this 
country, the Black-necked Stilt, H nigricollis (Vieill.), 
(Fig. 1289.) This bird, culled iu Europe the Long-legged 
Plover, is 14 inches long. As its conformation would 
| lead us to conclude, it is a bird whose most congenial 
habitat is norasses, and the low, flat shores of lakes, 
rivers, and seas. Like many of the true grallatores, it 
possesses the power of swimming with the greatest ease 
and lightness. Few birds exceed it in the powers of 
flight; its wings far exceed the tail, and it passes 
through the nir with astonishing rapidity. When on 
| firm ground, it appears as if tottering on long and awk- 
| ward stilts, but firm ground is not its congenial sphere, 
|Him'ern. (Anc. Geog.) A Greek city of northern 
| Sicily, at the mouth of the river Himera, between Pa- 
|, normus and Cephalwdium, was founded by a colony from 
Zancle, B.C. 645. A great battle was fought near the 
city, between the Carthaginians and the Sicilians, the 
latter being victorious, n. C. 480. Some new colonists, of 
Doric extraction, arrived here B, c. 476. It was razed to 
the ground by the Carthaginians, n. c. 408. Many of the 
inhabitauts returned, and founded a new city near the 
site of H., B. c. 405. Agathocles was defeated at H., 
n c. 210. 
Hl im'rod's, in New York, n post-office of Yates co. 
Himself, pron. (Him and self.) (Gram.) The em- 
phatic and reciprocal form of he and Aim, used only in 
the nominative or objective cases; as, he told me so 
himself, it was himself, &c. — Possessing self-cummand 
or government; in his true or natural character, tem- 
per, or disposition, as distinguished from moral obliquity, 
derangement, or other factitious influence; as, let him 
alone, he will come to himself. 
“ Conscience avaunt, Richard's himself again."— Shaks. 


By himself, alone ; withont companionship ; secluded ; 
solitary ; as, he prefers to be by himself. 

Himynr'ic, Himynrit'ic, o. Relating or pertain- 
ing to Himyar, an aucient monarch of Yemen, in Arabia, 
or to his successors, or people ; as. the Himyaritic tongue. 

Himyaritic Inscriptions, (Arch gol.) Inscriptions found 
in Arabin, exhibiting the prinitive type of the oldest 
form of the language still spoken in Yemen, nnd the S. 
of Aralia, These inscriptions have been investigated, 
since 1830, by Gesenins, Küdiger, Fresnel, and Ewald. 

Hin, n. [Heb.] A liquid measure among the Hebrews, 
It was the 6th part of an epli«li or bath, equal to about 
six English quarts. 

| Hinche, (hansh,) a town of the island of Hayti, W. 

Indies, on the Hinche River, an «fluent of the Arti- 

bonite, nbout 46 m. S. E. of Cape Haytien. 

| Hinch'inbrook, a village of Beaulnrnois co., Lower 
Canada. 

Hinch'inbrook Island, lies on the N.W. coast of 
N. America, in Prince William’s Sound. It is barren, 
desolate, about 30 m. in length from N.E. to S.W., and 
about 8 in mean width. Lat. 60° 24’ N., Lon. between 
2639 50' and 2149 24’ E. 

Hinckley, a town of England, in Leicestershire, 12 m. 
S. W. of Leicester, and 102 WN. W. of London. Manuf. 
Cotton stockings, thread, and worsted. 1t is noted for 
its fine ale. Fop. 8,030. 

|Hinck Tey, in Ohio, a post-township of Medina co.; 
pop. about 1,800. 

Hine'mar, archbishop of Rheims, known as a contro- 
versial and learned writer in the 9th century. 

Hind, n. (A. S. and Dn. hinde; Ger. kinde, hindinn ; 
Icel. Hind ; O. Ger. hinta. Etymol. unknown.) (Zoil.) 
The female of the red deer or stag :—correlative of hart, 

Hind, n. (O. Eng. nnd Scot. hyne.) A peasant: n rus- 
tic; a boor; a country clown; a farm-laborer. (Used in 
England.) 

Hind, a. (comp. HINDER ; superl. HINDMOST OF HINDER- 
Most.) [A. S. Ayndan ; Ger. hinten ; Goth. hindar, hin- 
dana, behind; probably connected with Finn. handa ; 
Esthon. hand, the tail.) Backward; pertaining to the 
part which follows; placed in the rear ; — in opposition 
to the fore-part; ns, the hind legs of a quadruped, the 

|. hind part of a body. 

| Hind, Jons RUSSELL, F.R.8., an English astronomer, B. 
1822. Mr. H., who is Foreign Sec. of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, is distinguished as the discoverer of 10 
new planets, between the years 1847-1854, for which he 
received the gold medal of the society. In 1852, the 
English government conferred on him a pension of 
$1,000 per annum “for important astronomical dis- 
coveries.” 

Hind’berry, n. [0.Ger. hindbeere.] An English pro- 
vincinlism for the RASPBERRY, 4. v. 

Hind'er. a. (comp.of Hixp ; Ger. ed Posterior; 
that is iu position contrary to that of the hend or fore- 
part; in the rear; behind ; following ; as, the hinder part 
of a ship, the hinder feet of an animal, 

Hin'der, v.a. [A. S. hindrian ; Du. hinderen; Ger. 
hindern.] To keep back or behind, or prevent from 
moving forward by any means; to stop; to interrupt; 
to obstruct. 

Hinder me not, seeing that the Lord hath prospered my way." 
Gen. xxiv. 56. 

—To prevent the progress of, or to render slow in motion; 

to prevent; tocheck; to retard; to impede; to delay. 

My tears must stop, for every drop, hinders needle and Howto 


—To debar; to shut out; to thwart; to contravene. 

Too much company hinders thought and wit from fixing." Temple. 

—r.n. To interpose obstacles or impediments. 

Hin'dernnee, Hin’drance, u. Act of hindering, 
or of restraining or impeding motion. — Impediment o£ 


— — —— — — | 
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obstruction; that which opposes or stops progression, 
action, or locomotion. 

Hin'derer. n. The person who, or thing which, hinders. 

Hind'ermost, Hind'most, a. [Superl. of Aind ; 
Goth. hindumists.| That is behind or in the rear of all 
others: the last. 

is not his wont to be the hindmost man." — Shaks. 

Hindoen, (Aind'o-en,) un island of the Loffoden group, 
on the Norwegian coast; extent, 50 ul. by 30 m. It is 
noted as a famous fishing station 

Hin'don, a river of Hindostan, which rises in Malwah, 
and after u N.E. course of 160 m., joins the Jumma, in 
Lat. 28° 25' N., Lon 77° 30’ E. 

Hin‘doo, Hin‘da, n.; pl. Hinvoos or HINDUS. 
Hinduwi, trom Hínaüstán, India.] A native of 
tan or India. 

Hin doo Ar’chitecture. Theoldest buildings that 
remain as examples of the early architecture of India 
are considered by competent judges not to have been 
erected earlier than 300 years prior to the Christian æra. 
Indian architecture may be broadly clussitied as Bud- 
dhist, Brahman. and Mohammedan, which three styles 
derive their names from the religion professed by the 
dominant power in India during the period in which 
each prevailed ; Buddhism giving place to Brahmanism, 
and Brahmanism yielding in its turn to the Mohumme- 
dan form of worship, introduced by the Saracenic con- 
querors of India about 1000 A. D. There are many 
points in which the architecture ot Hindostan bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Egypt, temples being 
found in both countries that have been hewn out of the 
solid rock, and ornamented with statues attached to 
piers or walls, which are remarkable for their size and 
colossal proportions. The chief, and, indeed, almost the 
ouly, remains of Buddhist architecture, with the excep- 
tion of the topes, or structures built to contain relics of 
Buddha, are the cave temples found in southern India, 
the principal of which are the tempiesof Elephants and 
Salsette, near Bombay; Behar, Cuttack, and those of 
Ellora and Carli, in the province o! Aurungabad, (see 
Evora, and Fig. 934.) The temple of Elephanta is much 
larger than those of Ellora aud Carli, and excavated in 
the side of a monntain. It is filled with rich and varied 
sculpture, consisting chiefly ot colossal figures in alto 
reliero. The columns are composed of a fluted shaft) 
swelling outwards in the middle, standing on a high) 
square base, and surmounted by a bulb-shaped circular 
capital, which is oue of the chief distinctive features of 
Indian architecture. The Buddhist rock-monasterivs 
consist of a series of cells ranged round a central hall. 
They are not so richly ornamented with sculpture as the 
temples ; but many of the chambers are decorated with 
paiutings representing events in the life of Buddha, and 
portraits of Buddha himself and Buddhist saints. The 
topes are generally in the form of circular buildings sur- 
mounted by adome. They vary from 10 or 20 feet in 
diameter to 180 or 200 feet, and for the most part 
consist of a solid cupola erected on a flat terrace 
reached by steps, with a relic-case called a tee, or a square | 
ornament in the shape of a box, intended to represent 
a relic-case, on the summit. A column called a /dé was 
placed in front of the Buddhist religious buildings, on 
which the Buddhist creed was inscribed. Some of the 
Buddhist temples in Ceylon, Burmah, and Java consist 
of « series of terraces rising above one another in a 
pyramidal form, with a relic of Buddha under a dome at 
the summit. On the decline of the worship of Buddha 
in India, a sect known as the Jains, or Jainas, sprang 
up. The temples erected by the Jains were character- 
ized by great elegance and lightness of structure, com- 
bined with richness of ornamentation. They consist 
of a central dome, surrounded by others more or less in 
number, supported on sculptured columns. The ceiling 
of the cupolas, which are hollow, and not solid like the 
domes of the topes erected by the Buddhists, are pan- 
elled and adorned with elaborately designed scroll-work 
and foliage. The temples of the followers of Brahma 
consist of an inner temple, or sanctuary, called the 
bimana. This is in the form of a four-sided pyramid, 
which rises to a great height, and is formed of a succes- | 
sion of steps or terraces, adorned with figures and 
sculpture, and crowned by asmall dome. In this was 
the cell, or sanctuary, which contained the image of the} 
deity, and was lighted by lamps. A porch was placed 
before the entrance to this inner sanctuary, und the en- 
tire pile formed the centre of a rectangular court, sar- 
rounded bya high wall. The entrance to this court was 
flanked by pyramidal gate-towers, called gopuras, (Fig. 
1290.) Halls, or colonnades, consisting of a roof, sup- 
ported on pillars, varying in number from four np to a 
thousand, iccording to the size of the building, were 
erected in the juclosures that surrounded the Brahman 
temples. These balls were called chouzltries: they served 
for the celebration of festivals and ceremonies connected 
with the worship of Brahma, that occurred at various 
seasons of the year. The temples at Tanjore and| 
Bareilly are the best examples of this style of Indian 
architecture. When the Mohammedans conquered India, 
they introduced the arch, and various features of Sara- 
cenic or Moorish architecture, which were gradually 
blended with the more prominent features of the pre- 
vious styles prevailing in that country, until a new 
style was produced similar in many respects to the 
architecture of Arabia, Northern Africa, and Spain, 
when the Saracens had the mastery over those coun- 
tries, but containing other characteristics which are 
sufficient to mark it as a distinct style. The orna- 
men'ation is as rich and minute in detail as that of 
Moorish architecture, and the pointed and horse-shoe 
arch are introduced in a square panel, but the bulbous 
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indos- | 


oupolas swelling outwards, and extending considerably 
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beyond the circle of the base, as wel! as the projecting 
galleries of the minarets and balconies, supported ou 
cantilevers of great length, are peculiur, and belong en- 
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Fig. 1290. — aoPURA, 
(or gate leading into tho inclosure of the temple at Seringham.) 


tirely to the Mohammedan architecture of India. The 
mosques, and some of the tombs erected by the great 
Mohammedan sultans of India, afford the best examples 
of this style of architecture, Among these may be 
named the great mosque at Delhi, and the magnificent 
mausoleum (Fig. 56) built by Shah Jehan, near Agra, 
about 1640, to the memory of one of his qneens. In Fig. 
1291 we give the design of a very interesting monument 
situated at about 11 m. 8. of Delhi, in the middle of a 
wilderness of ruins, the called KAuttub(or Kutub) Minar. 
It is a ronnd pillar, of 
240 feet iu height, the 
diameter at the baso 
being 35 feet, but 
graduall y diminishing 
to less than 10 feet at 
the top. Itis divided 
into five stories, the 
relative height of 
which decreases in the 
same ratio as the di- 
ameter of the shaft. 
Each story has a 
heavy cornice of the 
richest sculpture, sur- 
mounted by a low 
stone balustrade. The 
three lower stories are 
entirely of red sand- 
stone, fluted, or rather 
reeded with alternate 
convex and angular 
divisions, and belted 
at short intervals by 
bands of Arabic in- 
scriptions, sculptured 
in relief, and of co- 
lossal size, The two 
highest stories are 
mostly of white mar- 
ble, without inscrip- $ 
tions, and deviante 
slightly from the di- 
minishing slope of the | 
pillar, whence it is 
generally supposed 
that they were added 
at a later period. The 
summit is reached by 

n winding staircase of 
378 steps, which be- 
come very narrow as the diameter of the shaft dimin- 
ishes towards the top. The A. is certainly the finest 
single tower in the world, and the only one of its kind 
in India. Nothing positive is known concerning the 
date or design of its erection. Both the Hindoos and 
the Moslems claim it, the former alleging that the in- 
scriptions were subsequently added by the conquerors. 
From the singular manner in which the shaft is reeded, 
and from the absence of arches in the openings for air 
and light, Bayard Taylor (Jndia, China, and Japan) 
thinks that the three lower stories are of Hindoo con- 
struction, while the appearance of the arch in the upper 
aeria indicates that they have been added at a later 
period. 

Hin dooism, Hin'duism, n. The system of re- 
lizious doctrines and social customs peculiar to those 
inhabitants of Hindostan who profess the worship of 
Brahma. One of the principal features in Hindooism is 
the system of caste, which divides society into four or- 
ders. (See Caste.) The manners, customs, and laws of 
Hindoos are so intimately connected with their religion, 
that they can scarcely be described separately. The 
division into castes is a religious institution, which in- 
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cludes the whole detail and intercourse of life. The 
Brahmius, or the first of these castes, are the priests of 
their religion, which is a polytheism, or worship of 
many gods. The great vagueness of the Brahminical 
language with respect to the attributes of the gods, 
the long catalogue of fictions tacked on to their exploits, 
and the endless ramifications of sects, render any clear 
definition of the Hindoo religion very difficult. The 
code of Menu is one of the principal foundations of 
Hindoo faith, and is, besides, one of tbe few sacred 
documents out of which anything approaching to a 
precise idea of Hindooism can be extracted. Its date is 
given at about 600 B. c.; yet it yields in high antiquity 
to the Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, the ages 
of which are stated at from eight to ten centuries before 
Christ. The code of Menu, however, has tbe advantage 
of being comparatively clearer than the older books, 
and is thus of more value to a modern student. All the 
sacred. books of the Hindoos, although they inculcate 
the moral duties of justice, mercy, and benevolence, yet 
seem, like every system of false religion, to give the 
first place to the ceremonial law. The devotion of the 
Hindoox, consequently, consists in mere outward ob- 
servances, and is not inconsistent with the most dis- 
ceful crimes. Ihe great triad of the Hindoo divinity 
composed of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server, and Siva the Destroyer; while beneath this 
trinity lurks the incomprehensible Brahm. Hindoo 
adoration, fur the present period, is reserved for tlie“ De- 
stroyer ” and the “Preserver,” Brahma having only one 
temple subsisting to his honor. ‘the worship of this 
god ceased about the commencement of the Christian 
æra. According to the Hindoos, the constant interposi- 
tion of the deity is required to maintain a proper bal- 
ance in earthly affairs. Vishnu the * Preserver” is repre- 
sented in the sacred books as having passed through ten 
incarnations, called Avatars. The first is the avatar of 
the fish, when the world is described as being destroyed 
by adeluge. In the second avatar, Vishnu, issuing from 
the side of Brahma in the shape of a boar, grows in an 
hour as large as an elephant, and remains suspended in 
the air, while a malignant giant rolls up the earth and 
flings it down into an abyss. Vishnu, however, descends 
into the water, and brings up the earth again on his 
tusk, spreading it out “like a carpet on the face of the 
water.” In the third avatar, Vishnu and Brahma 
churned the ocean like a “ pot of milk,” in search of the 
amrecta, or water of immortality. In the fourth, he 
appeared as a man with the head of a lion. In the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, Vishuu goes through a course 
of adventures in seeking out impious and cruel kings, 
and punishing them. In the eighth avatar, he appeared 
as the beautiful Krishna, the shape in which he is most 
frequently worshipped. The ninth avatar was the in- 
carnation in the person of Buddha; while the tenth 
avatar is still to come. Vishnu is then expected to ap- 
pear mounted on a white horse. with a scimitar blazing 
like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible offenders 
who shall be living on earth. As the Hindoos began 
by dividing the divine power among a triad of rival 
gods, they soon began to split up into sects, each sect 
holding its own god to be the only true one. The fol- 
lowers of Vishnu and Siva invented new symbols, 
ascribing each to their respective divinity the attribute 
of creation. This contention for superiority ended in 
the total suppression of the worship of Brahma, and 
the temporary submission of Vishnu to the superior 
Siva. This, however, did not last long, and crusades 
were raised by the sects against each other. All the 
Hindoos, however, believe in one mysterious pre-emi- 
nent power, which they call Brahm, a power which can 
not only absorb the universe but all the gods. This 
absorption into the essence Brahm. which put an end to 
the transmigration of the soul, is the highest reward of 
the holy Hindoo. In order to attain this state of beati- 
tude, a large number of injunctions have been laid 
down, to which he must duly attend. He must injure 
nothing animated, must subdue all sensual appetite, and 
perform all the rites prescribed in the Vedas. As the 
divinity can only be approached in a state of the great- 
est purity, and as the supposed causes of impurity are 
exceedingly frequent and numerous, the Hindoo has to 
perform a great number of religious ceremonials every 
day of hislife. The modes of purification are very vari- 
ous and strange, many of them being very ridiculous, 
Of these bathing is the most rational; the other modes 
nre by stroking a cow, looking at the sun, or having the 
mouth sprinkled with water. Inanimate objects need 
purification also; land is made pure by sweeping, by 
scraping, by allowing a cow to pass n night upon it, &c.; 
folded clothes must be sprinkled with hallowed water, 
and wooden utensils planed. The expintion of sin by 
voluntary penance is another favorite doctrine of the 
Brahmins, by which they contrive to awe superstitious 
minds into subjection. To such an extent doer this 
fanaticism carry the Hindoo, that he will, as travellers 
have witnessed, kep his hands clenched till they are 
pierced by the growth of his nails (Fig. 340); or hold bis 
arms upraised till the limbs become paralyzed; or vow to 
remain in a standing position for years. Such spectacles 
have been frequently witnessed among the wandering 
rofessors of penance called Fakirs. See FAKIR. — The 
Function of the Ganges and the Jumna is a place of 
peculiar sanctity, and a favorite dying-place of the de- 
vout Hindoo. Many of them drown themselves at the 
junction of the streams every year, and the rapidity 
with which the victim sinks is a token of his favorable 
acceptance by the god of the river. In order to gain 
the good graces of the deity, the devoted person, with 
pots of earth fastened to his feet, is carried out into the 
middle of the stream. The devout multitude contem- 
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plate the scene from the surrounding banks, and ap-! 
plaud the victim if he retains a steady and resolute 
countenance to the last. But for obtaining a full dis- 
play of the Hindoo religion, aud of the monstrous prac- 
tices which it permits and encourages, it is necessary to 
behold it when crowds are gathered to celebrate its 
greatest festivals, nmong which is the Charat ujah, 
annually celebrated im honor of Kali, Maha Kali, or 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, Owing to the savage char- 
acter of Kali, and the numerous crimes of which elu is 
regarded aa the patroness, the Brahmins and more re- 
spectable native classes of Calcutta, keep aloof from an 
open participation in it, but at the same time show 
where their sympathies lie by contribating largely to 
the expense, and countenancing the proceedings hy) 
their presence as spectators By the more zealous 
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Fig. 1292, — CHARAK PUJAH. 
(From Park's * Wanderiugs of a Pilgrim.”) 


votaries a whole month before the festival, by others 
three days, are employed in initiatory ceremonies of 
purification and devotion, When the first day devoted 
to it arrives, an upright pole twenty to thirty feet in 
height is erected, and across its summit a horizontal 
beam is placed to move round ona pivot. From each 
end of the beam hangs a rope, the oue loosely. and the 
other with two hooks attached to it. The performance 
now begins. A devotee coming forward prostrates 
himself, and is immediately fastened to the hooks, 
which, for this purpose, are run through the fleshy ports 
of his hack near the shoulders. The end of the other 
rope is then seized by a number of persons, who com- 
mence running round with it at a rapid pace. This 
motion is of course communicated ut once to the hooks, 
and the wretched devotee lifted up into the air is 
swung round in agony, Were the flesh to give way, 
the force with which he is whirled, as well as the 
height, would project him like a shot from a gun, and 
his death would be inevitable. The devotee by giving 
a signal may be relieved from peril and torture, but he 
is in no haste to give it, and usually remains suspended 
from ten minutes to half an hour, for strange to say, 
this is a ma service the merit of which is propor- 
tioned to the length of time the agony is endured! The 
moment he descends anil is taken off the hooks, another 
steps forward to take his place, and the machine is kept 
wheeling till the day is far spent. In estimating the 
te amoant of suffering inflicted, it is necessary 
to remember that these horrid swings were not confined 
to the suburbs of Caleutta, where Kali's temple stands, | 
but that iu thousands of towns aud villages throughout Í 
Bengal they were in simultaneous operation, torturing | 
the infatuated devotees, while multitudes of spectators 
stood around iug with applause aud wonder. 
Hin‘doos, (Literature of the.) In common with 
their religious traditions and the invention of tlieir al- 
phabet, the literature of the Hindoos is of the highest 
antiquity. Nearly all the literary compositions of the 
Hindoos are in verse. For history,” mys Mill, „they 
have only certain narrative poems, which depart from 
all resemblauce to truth and nature, and have evidently 
no further connection with fact than the use of certain 
names and a few remoteallusions, Their laws, like those 
of rude nations in general, are in verse. Their sacred 


books, and even their books of science, are in verse ; 
and, what is more wonderful still, their dictionaries.” 
Because men feel before they speculate, therefore is 

try, which is the earliest form of expressing the feel- 
ngs. the first literature. At this primary stage has the 
literature of the Hiudoos remained. To commence with 
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the Sacred Literature: Under the general term of V- 
tras. the Hindoos possess the four “ Vedas,” named re- 
spectively the Aug, Fajash, Sama, and Atharva; the four 
* Upavedas," or *Sub-Vedas," — the Ayash, Dhunush, 
Ghandarea, and Artha; the * Vedangu," or Siz An- 
gus; and, finally, the * Upangas " The Vedas are 
written in Sanskrit, (see Hinpostay, LANGUAGES or.) us, 
isthe Mantras, or prayers, the Brahmanas, or command. 
ments, and, in short, the whole body of the Hindoo te- 
ology proper. The Uparedas form a secoud class of sa- 
cred books, and consist of treatises upon surgery, med- 
icine, music, dancing, war, architecture, aud many mi- 
chanical arts. The Ve „or Six Angus,are Lreatises 
subsidiary to the Vedas, and comprehend rules for recit- 
ing the Vedas, and especially as regards the accent iind 
tones to be observed; u treatise ou grammar; besides 
dissertations upon metres, astrolugy, and astronomy- 
These works are held to have been given by inspiration 
of God, to enable the Brahmins to read and understand 
the Vedas. Thus, we here perceive à double iuspiration, 
that of the Vedas and that of the Angus, the latter 
forming the key by which the Vedas are opened The 
Upangas, or inferior bodies of learning, comprehend 
logic, theology. the institutes of the law, and certain 
legendary treatises, to the number of eighteen, which 
bear the name of Puranas, We will give u brief sketch 
of these lutter. I. The Kalika Purana contains a his- 
tory of the goddess Kali Parvati, the wife of Siva. 2. 
Abhiatma Ramayana i$ a fragment of the history of 
Ramatshandra. 3. Bramah Vaivartiba treats of the 
e. p of the gods and the his of Ganesa, Krishna, 
and Durga. 4. /tdma Purana is the pma of the lotus, 
(pedma,) nud a history of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, 
in 55,500 stanzas. 5. Agru Purana forms a sketch of 
all Hindoo science, in 15,500 stanzas. G. Vishnu Pu- 
rana, in 23,000 stanzas. 7. Sira Purana, in 24,000 stan- 
zas. 8. Linga Purana. 9, Scanda Purana, of the god 
Scanda, the son of Siva and Bhavani. 10. Relates to 
religions customs. II. Outial Khanda and Kasi Khan- 
da; the former a description of Orissa and the old m= 
ligious rites of Vishnu; the latter a history of the ety 
of Kasi, now Benares. 12. Contains the history o 
Nareda, the god of music, in 25,000 stanzas. 13. Mur- 
kandrya Purana, 14, Bhawasia Purana. 15. Vaya 
Purana, the history of Vaya, the gud of the winds, 16. 
Matsya, the history of Vishnu as the fish. in the first 
deluge. 17 Contains a history of the sume god as a 
mat-lion. 18. Treats of the history of Krishna, or 
Vishnu, in 12 books. The two oblest and most impor- 
tant epic poems, which are also classed among the si- 
cred books, are the Ramayana, coutaining the history 
of Ramatshandra, king of Ayodya, the seventh groat 
incarnation of Vishnu; and the Mahabharata, detailing 
the war ot the bundus and Kuras, consisting of 18 
books and upwards of 100,000 stanzas — We shall now 

roceed to touch, in a brief mauner, upon the Profane 

iterature of the Hindoos, noticing the principal works. 
The Mugdhabodha, or * Beanty of Knowledge," by Gos- 
wami, is held to be the best Sanskrit grammar, There are 
in all eighteen dictionaries of high reputation, but the 
Amarasinha is deemed the best. The poetry of the 
Hindoos betrays throughout an elegiac earnestness and 
sweetness which owes its origin to their oldest poet, 
Valmiki, who sang in plaintive strains the murder of a 
youth who lived happily with his mistress ina beautiful 
wilderness, and was mourned by her in heart-rending 
lamentations. Among the dramatic poets is Calidas, 
who has been called the “Hindoo Shakspeare.” Iis 
finest drama is SaAoontolah, or the * Fatal Ring," which 
bas been translated into English by Sir William Jones, 
and into German by Forster, Herder, and others. Ac- 
cording to Herder, the scenes of this great drama "are 
connected by flowery bands; each grows ont of the sub- 
ject as naturally aa a beautiful plaut. A multitude of 
sublime as well as tender ideas are found in it, which 
we should look for in vain in a Grecian drama.” Another 
great drama of this author is the Megha Duta, or“ Cloud. 
Messenger," which has been rendered into English by 
Wilkins, The Hindoos have two kinds of fect in their 
verses, and also two kinds of rhyme; the one falls on 
the first letter or first syllable of the verse, and is called 
yety, or varli ; for example, ki in ii and kirtana make 
a 12 The other falla on the second letter, or second 
syllable from the commencement, and is called prasam ; 
for example, pa in cpaguy and dipintram. Among 
the most important philosophical works of the Hindoos 
there are,—Gungheswara tea Schirtamanit, which is 
a treatise on metaphysics; Pratikiya Tip-Didhlti is a 
treatise on memory; Smriti Tativa is an abstract of the 
laws; and Hitepadesa, a Hindoo book of fables, called 
also the Fubles of. Bidpay, or Pipay. This latter was 
the first work published in Europe in the Hindoo lan- 

nave, It appeared in 1810. 

in dostan.or I xpi, Eastor rae Ganors AND BRAHMA- 
POOTR *, ns distinguished from INDIA BEYOND THEG \NGES, 
or Funn INI, (in the European sense,) a vast re- 
gion of S. Asia. in the form of n peninsula, having its apex 
projecting S. into the Indian Ocean, or in other. words, 
comprising the whole of the great triangle of conntry 
extending from the borders of Little Thibet, in about the! 
35th deg. of N. Lat., to Cape Comorin, or about the Sth! 
deg. It is bounded on the N. by the highest range of 
mountains in the world, the Himalayas; by the two 
great rivers, the Indus and Brahmapootra on the 
N.W. and N E.; and in every other direction by the 
ocean. The ancient inhabitants of India had no com- 
mon name for themselves or their conntry ; but their 
Persian neighbors called the aple Mimis, nnd the 
region, ns far ns they knew it, Hin/astan ; words which, 
in old English, would have been arcnrately as well as) 
literally rendered Negro, and Negroland. The compre-! 
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hensive sense in which the term“ Hindostan” is now 
employed, as distinctive of the entire territory R. of the 
Himalaya Mountains, over which the Institution of 
caste prevails, is of European origin; the le of the 
country confluing the term to the region lying N. of 
the Nerbudda, and calling all to the S. of that river the 
Deccan (q. v), u Word derived from the Sanskrit, and 
meaning “the right band," and also “the South." 
Area, H comprises in all an area of about 1,250,000 sq. 
ni, or about a third part of the estimated area of Ea- 
rope; but from the absence of gulfs, inland seas, and 
lakes, the proportion of solid land is greater. — Polit. 
Dir. This immense country, under the popular designation 
of Bnirisim Iota, embraces nine great provinces: viz, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; the Hut Provinces ; 
Oudh; the North-West Provinces; British Burma. 
Assum ; and the Punjab. These nguin are subdivided 
into inferior territorial jurisdictions, and also include a 
number of quasi-independent states, under the political 
supremacy aud protection of the English govt. — en. 
Desc. The const outline of . is comparatively little 
broken by any considerable inlet of the sea. Fron the 
mouths of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges there are 
but three t gulfs, those of Cutch, Cunbay. and Ben- 
gul, —if the latter, indeed, which, though it breaks the 
coast of Asia, dues nut break that of Hindostan, can be 
considered in this class. Harbors are even less fre- 
quent; along the W. coast, over 14? of Lat.. there is 
but a single good one, Bombay: and from. Cape Como- 
rin to the W. mouth of the Ganges, a distance of 1,500 
ni, there is not one. The Indian coasts are also in a 
great measure destitute of islands. Unless Ceylon (q. v.) 
be admitted as belonging to ., which can hardly be 
done, there is not one on the E. coast; and on the W. 
there are very few, and those of inconsidernble size. 
The natural geographical divisions of H. are as follows: 
1. The range of the Himalayas with their valle 2. 
The Gangetic pen comprising only the tract of inun- 
dation, and which rises very little above sea-level. 4. 
The upper plain of the Ganges, from the prov of Bahar 
inclusive, up to the foot-hills of the first Himalayan 
range, where the rivers Ganges and Jumna issue from 
the bills to the N., bounded to the S. by the Viudhyan 
range, and to the W. by the t desert. The height 
of the E. portion of this division may be about 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the land rises gradually 
as we proceed N. until, where the great rivers emerge 
into the plain, it has an elevation of over 1,000 feet. 4, 
The N. portion of the great central tableland, as far 
B. as the valley of the Nerbudda, which generally in- 
tersects the platean in question from E. to W. The 
height of this section of the table-Iand ranges from 1,700 
to 2,000 ft. 5. The jon of the table-land which lies 
S. of the valley of the Nerbndda, down to the junction 
of the E. and W. Ghants, and the valley of Coimbatore. 
Height of the table-land here from 2.00 to 3,000 t. 6. 
From the gap of Coimbatore inclusive to Cupe Comorin. 
7. The narrow strip of low land lying between the W. 
Ghauts and the sea, or coast of Malabar, including the 
W. acclivities of the mountains themselves, 8. The 
alluvial plain of unequal breadth, which lies between 
the E. Ghants and the Bay of Bengal, generally culled 
the Curnatic, rising gradually from the shore to the 
foot of the mountains; hizhest point, about 490 feet 
above sea-level, And 9. The peninsula of Gujerat with 
the adjacent country, containing much mountain-land 
and a few plains. All these divisions differ so materially 
in their physical aspect, climate, geological formation, 
animal and vegetable prodactions, as well as in an eth- 
nographical point of view, as folly to warrant this dis- 
tribution. (The geographical features, Ac, of the vari- 
ous states and prova, aggregrated under the general 
name of H., will be found amply detailed under their 
own separate and distinctive heads in this work.)— 
Mount ins, The principal mauntain-chains are those 
of the Himalayas, the Vindhynn range, and the W. and 
E. Ghauts, (all of which see.) — Rivers. H. possesses 
some of the largest rivers in the world, as the Ganges, 
Indus, Bralimapootra, Jumna, Goomtee, Godavery, 
Nerbudda, 40. — Lakes, Few lakes of any size nre found 
in this country; the most considerable is that of the 
Runn, lying between the Gulf of Cutch and the delta of 
the Indus, which is believed to occupy a space of 5,000 
square miles, — Climate. In a country which embraces 
2 degrees of lut., which contains extensive plateaux, 
elevated from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above sea-level — 
some of the largest plains in the world, almost on a 
level with, or but a few hundred feet above the sea—the 
highest range of mountains ( Himalnyas) in the world — 
tracts of bare rock — deserts of deep sind, and dense 
primeval forests, — it is needless to say that there must 
exist a very great diversity of climate. But besides the 
great difference arising from these canses, the distribu- 
tion of rain is another sonrce. The whole continent of 
H. up to the 35th degree of Lat., is subject to the in- 
fluence of the monsoons, which blow from the N.E. dur- 
ing the temperate winter months, and from the S. W. 
during the tempestuons and hot or rainy months of 
summer nnd autumn. This is the general rule: but in 
India, as in other Asiatic countries under the influence 
of the monsoons, and where are mountain ranges run- 
ning N. and S. of sufficient elevation to intercept the 
clouds, the time of the periodical fall of rain is reversed. 
To the W of the great chain of the W. Ghants, on the 
one hand, over 11° of Lat., the periodical rain-fall corre 
sponds with that of other parts of India, or takes place 
during the W. monsoon, E. of the Ghants, on the other 
hand, over 8° of Lat., the full of rain takes place duri 
the E. monsoon; while the table-land which lies beyon 
the two ranges partakes, to a moderate degree, in both 
falls, Asa general rule, the year is divided in India 
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into three well-defined seasons: a hot, corresponding| 
with part of spring and summer; a wef, agreeing with 
part of summer and autumn; and a cold. corresponding 
generally with our winter months. With respect to 
temperature, much of H. being between the tropics, and 
the remaining portion within 12° of the tropic, the whole 
is entitled to the designation of a hot country. The mean 
temp. at Bombay is 82° Fahr. ; at Madras 84? ; and at Cal- 
cutta 79° Fahr. In summer the mean temp. is from 100° 
to 110°.— Geol, de. The geological formation of India 
may be summed up as extremely simple, compared with 
that of other, and more temperate countries, consisting 
only of 4 classes of rocks, viz., the granitic, the sandstone 
and clay-slate, the trap, and the alfavciul, — Min. Coal 
underlies a large area of surface, and is being exten- 
sively worked; iron, copper, gold, diamonds, rubies, 
and other gems are also found. — Zoól. The elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, hyena, and man-eating and other tigers, 
have their habitat in the mountain defiles, and jungles. 
Birds of the most varied brilliancy of plumage are met 
with iununmerably, The reptile genus is represented by 
the python, cobra-di-capello, and other deadly serpents, 
alligators, lizards, e£ sic de sinilibus —Ethnology. There 
are at present spoken in India, by the most civilized 
races, not less than 25 distinct languages or dialects, 
indicating the existence of as many distinct nations; 
but, including tribes more or less savage and barbare 
at least 50 languages, demonstrating the presence of 
least as many distinct tribes. Of the more civilized na- 
tions § may be said to be distinguished from the rest by 
some superiority of civilization, as implied in the posses- 
sion of a national alphabet, a national literature, superior 
opulation and consequent industry, à greater progress 
n the useful arts, with the richer and more extensive 
territory which they are found to occupy. "These are 
the Bengulee, Ooriya, Mahratta, Gujratee, Telinga, Ta- 
mul, Karnata, and Hindu or Hindostance nations. The 
Bengalee nation occupies above 50,000 sq. m. of fertile 
land, chiefly within the delta of the Ganges, and amounts 
in number to above 25,000,000. The Tamm nation 
covers abt. 56,000 sq.m. at the S. extremity of the penin- 
sula, and numbers between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 peo- 
ple. The Telinga race occupies 100,0008q. m. of the N.E. 
portion of the country, and count, probably, between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 heads; while the Ooriyas, spread 
over at least 17,000 sq. m. of the low land which con- 
nects the Gangetic delta with the S. peninsula, number 
abt. 4,000,000. The Mahratta nationality extends over, 
atan estimate, 100,000 sq. m. of territory (between 2: 
and 239 N. Lat), and its capitation may be approxi- 
mately computed at 12,000,000. Tue Karnata, or Cur- 
nara people, filling a central portion of the table-land 
8. of the 18th degree of Lat., are believed to possess abt. 
75,000 sq. m. of territory, and their numbers may be 
taken at abt. 5,000,000. The race speaking the Hindoo 
language inhabit at least 100,000 square m. of the upper 
division of the valley of the Ganges, and cannot amount 
to less than 20,000,000, —pliysicilly and intellectually the 
orous of all the Indian races. The barbarous 
and savage tribes are universally to be found in the re- 
cesses of mountainous and sterile regions, never within 
the fertile plains or extensive table-lands; and there is 
scarcely any considerable rango throughout India in 
which some of them are not to be met with. They are, 
however, most numerous on the East frontier of Ben- 
gal, in the fastuesses of the mountains, and the wild 
region of Gundwana, and generally in the ranges of 
hills lying between the Gangetic plain and the great 
central plateau. Besides the original and peculiar in- 
habitants of H., a crowd of foreign colonists, or set- 
tlers, forms a considerable element of the present pop- 
ulation of the country. These, following generally 
the order of their arrival, or supposed arrival, are as 
follows: Jews, Syriac Christians, Arabs, Armenians, 
Parsees, Persians, Afghans, Tartars, Turks, Aby ians, 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, Danes, and Chinese 
— Religion, dc. The forms of religious worship which 
grova in Hindostan, are the Bralimanic, Buddhistic, 
ain, Singh, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian. 
These, and especially the two first and most prevalent 
of them, are again divided iuto so many different doc- 
trines, such an infinity of sects and castes, that it would 
be almost impossible to enumerate, much less describe 
them. This religion, perhaps beyond any other, per- 
vades the entire frame of civil society, and mixes itself 
up with every concern of life, private and domestic. 
Almost every act of a Hindoo may, in fact, be said to be 
more or less a religious act. According to the best 
authorities, the Hindoo Pantheon is peopled by precisely 
333,000,000 deities; but as no one has attempted to name 
them, it can only be concluded that the Hindoo deities 
are in reality innumerable! Among the lower orders 
of the people, and especially among the ruder tribes, u 
sort of fetichism prevails; and trees, rocks, and shape- 
less masses of stone are worshipped or abandoned, ac- 
cording to the fears, hopes, or caprices of their vota- 
ries. The Hindoos, however, really attach less impor- 
tance to doctrinal matters, than to distinctions of caste, 
funeral and marriage ceremonies, and the whimsical 
observances respecting supposed purity and impurity 
in regard to food, and other matters of ordinary domes- 
tic life. The distinctions of caste are the most remark- 
able of these, and form indeed tlie characteristic feature 
of Hindoo society. Every one has heard that the Hindoos 
are divided into four great classes or castes ; that is, into 
riests, soldiers, traders, and laborers. (See Caste, 
RAIMAISM, BUDDHISM, Hinpoo RELIGION, &c.) The Mo- 
hammedan faith began to make some impression on India 
about the opening of the 11th century, and the descend- 
ants of foreign settlers, or the converted nations of this 
persuasion, are at present believed, for all India, to 
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number one-seventh of the population. The Christians 
are principally found in the S. part of the peninsula; 


the greater number are Nestorians, who are supposed | 


to have eml d Christianity through the labors of 
Greek mis wies from Syria, as early as the 2d and 
8d centuries of the Christian æra. Most of the remain- 
der are Roman Catholics, the descendants of Portuguese, 
or persons converted by European missionaries.— [ndus- 
try, Arts, and Manuf. The arts in which the Hindoos 
have made the greatest progress are agriculture, weav- 
ing, dyeing, and architectur The ox, buffalo, horse, 
ass, elephant, dug, hog, sheep, and goat have been do- 
mesticated, and used by this people from the earliest an- 
tiquity. Thecamel,probably bas been equally long known 
in Upper H. The more common kinds of poultry are 
also of equal antiquity among the Hindoos; aud are sup- 
posed, and apparently with good reason, to have spread 
from them to the W. world. The bufalo and ox only 
are used for agricultural purposes; the horse generally 
for war or pleasure, ouly now and then for burden; the 
elephant for pleasure or burden; the camel and ass 
(with few exceptions) for pleasure only, With the ex- 
ception of the horse, camel, sheep, and goat, every 

of the animals above enumerated still found in n 
parts of Indi in the wild state. The agricultural itm- 
plemenuts used by the native: simple and rude, 
process of application is equally uncouth, The greatest 
exercise of Hindoo skill and labor is displayed in works 
of irrigation; and the reader will not be surprised at 
this, when he understands that through means of 
irrigation the produce of the land is, according to cir- 
cumstances, always multiplied five-fold, and often us 
much as ten. The works for this purpose comprise im- 
mense embankments, r voirs or tanks, and wells. 
The delta of the Ganges, and the celebrated mound of 
the Cavery in S. India, afford. examples of the first de- 
scription of works; reservoirs, or tanks, are sometimes 
of vast extent, and capable of converting 4,000 or 5,000 
acres of what is often a bare desert of sand into produc- 
tive grain-fielda; these are most frequent in S. India. 
Wells, which are often sunk to the depth of between 200 
and 300 feet, chiefly irrigate the upper portion of the 
Gauges valley. The articles of produce cultivated by 
the Hindoo peoples from remote antiquity are, wheat, 
barley, rice, millet, pulse, the sugur-cane, Besame, mus- 
tard, the cocoa, areca, and other palins; ginger, and 
various kinds of spices, cotton, hemp, the mulberry, 
indigo, madder, the mango, and the banana. From the 
Moslems they received the vine, fig, apple, peach, and 
pear; the pomegranate, limes, and oranges; the carrot, 
onion, and melon, with the opium poppy, From Euro- 
peans they have received maize, oats, common potatoes; 
the batata, or sweet potato, the capsicum, guava, and 
pineapple, by way of America; the shaddock from Java, 
the lichi from China; and most of the common pot-herbs 
direct from Europe. The sugar-cane is most probably a 
native of H., and the art of manufacturing coarse sugar 
from it is traced by the etymology of the word gour to 
Bengal. Theartof granulating sugar, nnd separating it 
from the molasses, was probably brought into India 
from China, as the name of the commodity Chini would 
seem to imply. The art of candying or crystallizing 
sugar, the only mode of refining practised in the Eust, 
was taught the Hindoos by the Mohanmedans. The 
Hindoos had made a far greater progress in the art of 
weaving than in any other; materials for this process 
they may be considered, in ancient times, to have pos- 
sessed nearly a monopoly of, viz, cotton, silk, and the 
huir of the Thibetian goat. With the exception of silk, 
which they had in common with China, India may be 
considered as the native country both of the material, 
and the manufacture of the others, The cotton-plant is 
grown almost everywhere, from the 8. extremity of In- 
dia up to the valleys of the most N. range of the Hima- 
layas, and it may be traced from India to every warm 
country by its original Sanskrit name. The quality and 
nature of the fabric varies everywliere with the quality 
of the plant; und hence a vast variety of fabrics known 
by the names of the districts producing the raw ma- 
terial; thus the fine textures Fac in commerce as 
Dacca muslíns, were produced only in that district in 
which is cultivated, within narrow limits, a variety of 
the plant, with a stuple remarkable for fineness and 
beauty, not found anywhere else. Silk-wenving, like 
that of cotton, is an art that has descended from 
remote ages in 77. "The variety of the silk-worms 
bred in India differs from that of China and Europe, 
and the Hindoos being much inferior in skill and inge- 
nuity to the “ Celestials," the silk fabrics of India have 
never equalled those of China, nor is the raw material, 
even now, equal to that of the Chinese, though under 
the superior care and cultivation of Europeans. The 
invention of the Cashmere-shawl manufacture belongs 
to the Hindoos — people of this race having originally 
peopled the country N.W. of the Indus. The Hindoos, 
comparing them with other nations in the same state of. 
society, and to Europeans until comparatively recent 
periods, had attained considerable expertness in the art 
of dyeing, producing colors that are both fast and bril- 
liant. Here also, however, they had superior advan- 
tages in the possession of three of the finest and most 
durable of all coloring materials,. —indigo, lac, and mad- 
der. Inferior dyes, such as the carthamus, morinda, tur- 
meric, and sappun, are also natives of the country. 
Their dyeing processes, however, have always been, aud 
are, tedious, operose, and empirical. The architectural 
works of the Hindoos are treated of elsewhere. (See 
Hinpoo ARCHITECTURE.) — Com, Kc. The total value of 
exports amounted, in 1567, to $221,455,000, of which the 
U. States received $5,032,455 (gold): imports, $211,380,- 
009 (gold) to which the American Union contributed 
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$598,920 (mixed values).— Railroads. The internal com 
merce of India has been largely developed of late years 
by the construction of several great lines of railroads 
under govt. guaranty. The 8 great lines in present 
operation are: 1. The East Indian ; 2. The Great Indian 
Peninsula; 3. The Madras; 4. The Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India; 5. The Scinde; 6. The Eastern Bengal; 
7. The Calcutta, and South Eastern; and 8, The Great 
Southern Railway of India, These lines were con- 
structed at a cost of about $440,000,000, (gold.) — Gort. 
and Finance, The executive authority in H. is vested 
in a Governor-General, or viceroy, appointed by the Eng- 
lieh Crown. and acting under the orders of the Secretary 
of State for India, assisted by a Council of State of 15 
Members, of whom 7 are elected by the Council of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and 8 are nominat- 
ed by the Crown. The govt. in India is exercised by the 
Council of the Governor-General, consisting (usually) of 
7 members app vd by the English Secretary of State. 
The ministry, divided into the several depts. of For- 
eign Affairs, Finances, the Interior, Military Adminis- 
tration, and Public Works, do not form part of the Coun- 
eil. The Anglo-Indian army in 1869-70 numbered 191,- 
073 men, Financial statistics reported by the Indian 
budget, for 1867, estimated the revenue for that year at 
$212,610,000, as against an estimated expenditure of 
$223,000,000; while the public debt stood at $510,325,- 
000, (gold values.) — Chief cities. Calcutta (present cap.), 
Bombay, Madras, Delhi (anc. cap.); Lahore, Benares, 
Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, Peshawur, Hyderabad, Cash- 
mere, Poonah, &c.— Pop. of British India in 1872, 
190,895,548, excluding the native states, whose pop. 
at the same time was estimated at 46,245,858, — 
Hist, The reat history of H. commences with the first 
Moslem invasion, 4. D. 1000, between 13 and 14 centu- 
ries after the incursion of Alexander the Great. Mah- 
moud, sovereign of Ghuznee, in Afghanistan, pushed 
his conquests as far as Bundeleund and Gujerat. India 
Was at this time divided among many independent mon- 
archs, most of them petty ones ; and the resistance made 
to the conqueror was hardly more formidable than that 
which the ancient Mexicans offered to the Spaniards. 
Towards the close of the 12th. cent, the Afghans made 
their first appearance on the theatre of Indian history, 
a prince (Mohammed Gauri) of this race making an in- 
vasion of 7f. The latter dying without issue, his gen- 
eral, Cootub, seized upon the Indian conquests of his 
master, and fixed the seat of his govt. at Delhi, in 1193. 
This may be considered as the date of the first effectual 
conquest of the country, For 322 years after this period 
Afghan sovereigns reigned in Delhi. In 1525, H. was 
invaded Ly Baber (q. v.), who defeated and killed the 
last Afghan monarch, and seated himself on the vacant 
throne, thus establishing the line of princes known as 
the Moguls. The empire of the latter was consolidated 
under Aurungzebe (J r.), in whose reign its power cul- 
minated. After his death, in 1707, the Mogul dynasty 
began to decline; and after an attempt made by the 
French to establish a great Indian sovereignty, the foun- 
dations of a vast political power were laid between 
11.0 and 1765, by the greater resources nnd superior 
maritime strength of the English, and especially by the 
extraordinary military genius and enterprise of Lord 
Clive, (q. v.) Since then, the history of V. presents a 
succession of victories by British arms. directed by able 
statesmen und executed by generals of the stamp of Wel- 
lington, Cornwallis. Lake, Napier, Gough, Hardinge, 
Lawrence, and Clyde. See the articles on the several 
States, &c., of India, in this work. By the disastrous 
tidal wave of Oct., 1876, thousands of lives were lost and 
millions of property destroyed. India has suffered re- 
peatedly by famine, that of 1877, the 14th of this cent., 
and perhaps the worst, devastated Southern India, In 
Madras alone, it is stated, upon the authority of a govt. 
official, 1,500,000 people were being fed, and that over 
500,000 have died from the famine of that year. 
Hindostan’, in Indwna,a village of Martin co, 
Pertaining or 
having reference to the Hindoos, or to their language. 
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—n. The language spoken by the Hindoos of India. 


Hin'dostan, (Languages of.) A m of the 
languages, no less than of the antiquities and the relig- 
ious systems, which prevail in India, would seem to af- 
ford a sufficient proof that its inhabitants are a primitive 
people, and that its territory is truly Medyama, Medhya- 
Dehsa (the central land), Our knowledge of the philol- 
ogy of this strange and wildly magnificent country is 
due to the labors of the missionary Henry Roth, and 
the Jesuit Hanzelbein, and since 1790 to the more search- 
ing investigations of Paolino, Sir Wm. Jones, Wilkins, 
Forster, Carey, Marshman, Wilson, Colebrooke, Mars- 
den, Bopp, and others. Following Colebrooke, who 
took a Hindoo treatise upon rhetoric as his guide, we 
find there are 4 principal languages — Sans rit, Pra rit, 
Paisachi or Apadhransa, and Magadhi or Misra, the 
Apadhransa and Magadhi being considered the same, 
and the Misra and Paisachi as one, so that in reality 
the leading languages are the Sanskrit, the Prakrit, and 
the Magadhi. This is the opinion of the last-quoted 
author; but other English critics maintain that this 
statement requires considerable qualification. 1. The 
Sanskrit, known also as Gronthm (from graudha, book), 
is the sacred language of the Brahmins and of litera- 
ture. Now a dead language, there is strong presump- 
tive evidence that it was once a spoken tongue. Singu- 
larly copious, and perfect in construction to a degree, 
its alphabet, consisting of 50 letters, is termed Devana- 
gari (the divine alphabet), on account of its supposed 
origin with the gods, whose language it is. It has 8 
genders, a dual like the Greek, conjugations numbered 
according to the vowel or consonant endings, 7 cases 
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after nonns instead of pronouns, and an abundance of ' 
particles. The period of its highest perfection was in the! 
last century preceding the Christian sera, when the great 
t Calydos flourished, the author of Sakoontalah (the? 
stal Ring), and of the Megha- Data (the Cloud Messen-| 
ger). In the Sanskrit, aleo, are written the old sacred 
books of the Vedas. The founder of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar is Pannini, the supposed author of the Sutras, or 
short grammatical precepta. His system was improved 
by Catugayana, in a work called Mahabhasia, which 
ngain was amended by Caiyata. Perhaps the most cele- 
brated of the later works upon the grammar of the 
Sanskrit tongue are the Cusica Vritti, and the commen- 
tary upon it by Haradatta Misra, entitled Pudamanjuri. 
Among the best modern graminars are those of Cole- 
brooke and Wilkins. Coming to dictionaries of the 
Sanskrit, we find the Amara Cosha, or the Treasure of 
Amara Singh, a writer who flonrished anterior to the 
Christian æra, the Viswapracasa of Maheswara, and the 
Haravali of Purushottama. By English authors, we 
ess the Dictionary in Sanskrit and English of Prof. 
ilson, the Sanskrit and English Dictionary printed ut 
Calcutta in 1846, the Elementary Introduction to the 
Sanskrit Language by Monier Williams, &c. The learned 
Bir Wm. Jones established in 1808 at Calcutta a print- 
Ing-otfice for the production of Sanskrit works; and to 
this great Oriental scholar we owe the comparatively 
deep acquaintance we possess of the Sanskrit —a lan- 
guage that would be important for the literary trewsures 
of which it is the storehouse, but which becomes in the 
highest degree valuable when we reflect that it contains 
the fundamental sounds of all the European languages. 
(See art. Aryan LawGuaGES.) II. The Prakrit is the 
common language, and comprehends within itself the 
various dialects used in writing and in social intercourse. 
Colebrooke mentions 10; but to these shonld be added 
the Punjabee and the Brija Bhasba. The 5 following 
dialects constitute the languages of N. and E. Hindo- 
atan:—1. The Sareswata, spoken by the people who 
dwell upon the river of this name, a stream flowing 
throngh the Punjab. It is a language rich in dramas 
and poems, 2. The Kanyacubja, which appears to be 
the parent of the modern Hindostanee, interlarded with 
Persian and Arabic words. 3. The Bengale, a dialect 
principally spoken in E. Hindostan. lt is rich in trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit, and forms almost exclusively 
the language of the learned Hindoos. Its alphabet is a 
close copy of the Devanagari. 4. The Milaw or Tir- 
hoot is the chief language of Mitilaw, or the circle of 
Tirhoot, and the neighboring districts lying between 
the rivers Cusi and Gundhae, and the mountains of Ne- 
paul. 5. The dialect of Orissa, called Ooriya. The 5 
following form the languages of the southern extremity 
of the Deccan, of the Mahrattas, of the people inhabiting 
the middle of the Mysorean platean, of the inhabitants 
of the tract of country lying between the Krishna River 
and the Godavery, and of the Gujeratese. They are 
named respectively the Drurida, the Maharashtra or 
Mahratta, the Karnata, the Telinga, and the Gurjara 
or Gujeratee. III. The Puisakee or Apadhransa has been 
presumed to be a mixture of the dialect of mountaineers 
and the Sanskrit. It is never alluded to in dramatic 
writings, except to serve as a subject for ridicule. IV. 
The Magad^i or Misra, presumed to be analogous with 
the Pali and Magadhi of the Cingalese, is the language 
of the priests of Buddha. In common With the Chinese, 
the foundation of this series of dialects is monosyllabic. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said to comprehend all the 
various dialects spoken by the peoples inhabiting the 
coasts and islands lving between India and China. 

Hin drauce. n. See HINDERANCE. 

Hinds, in Mississippi, a S. W. central co.; area, about 
930 sq. m. Nivers. Big Black and Pearl rivers. Surface, 
level ; soil, fertile. Cup. Raymond. 

Hinds, in Texas, a village of Brazoria co., about 53 m. 
W. of Galveston. 

Hinds'burg, in New York, a post-village of Orleans 
co., about 28 m. W. of Rochester. 

Hin'er^s Run, in /*nnsylvania, a P. O. of Clinton co. 

Hines’berg, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Fond du Lac co. 

Hines'hurg, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Chittenden co., about 26 m. W. by N. of Montpelier ; 

. of township, about 2,200, 

Hinesville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Liberty 
co., about 40 m. 8.W. of Savannah. 

Hinge, (inj) n. (Dan. hængsel, a hinge, from hænge, 
to hang. See HaNa.] The hook or joint on which a 
door, gate, &c., hangs and turns. — That on which any- 
thing turns, hangs, or takes issue from ; a ruling point ; 
a deciding principle. 

No hinge, nor loop, to hang a doubt on." — Shaks. 
ré the four cardinal points, east, west, north, or 
south. 
“t When the moon is in the hinge at East." — Creech. 

To be off the hinges, to be $n a state of confusion, irre- 
gularity, or disorder. (Used as a figurative colloquialism.) 
“The man's spirit is out of order, and of the hinges.” — Tillotson. 

(Conch.) The part where the valves of a bivalve shell 
are united, consisting of ligament and teeth. 

—v.a. To furnish with hinges; as, to hinge a door. 

. n. To turn, stand, or hang, as upon a hinge; to rely 
upon asa decisive point ; — generally before on or upon ; 
a. 8 argument hinges on the application of this prin- 
ciple. 

Hinged, (^5j4)a. Supplied or fitted with hinges; 
as, a hinged gate. 

Hingham, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Plymouth co., on Massachusetts Bay, about 17 
m. S.S.W. of Boston ; pop. of township, about 5,500. 

Hing ham, in Wisconsin, a pont. vill. of Sheboygan co. 
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Hintesta, (hé-ne-dis’ta,) a town of Spain, 50 m. S. S. E. 
of Cuenca. Manuf. Woollens. Jasper quarries are 
worked in the neighborhood. . 8.900. 

Hinkleton, (hink'el-ton,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Lancaster co., abt. 40 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Hin mansville, in New York, a P. O. of Oswego co. 

Hin non. See GEHENNA. 

Min'ny, n. [Lat. hinnus ; Gr. hinnas or ginms, a mule.) 
The hybrid produced between a horse and a she-ass. It 
is smaller than à mule, but the body is more bulky in 
proportion to the legs, and its strength is inferior. It 
is rure, and less yaluable than the mule, although it is 
more docile. 

—An appellation given in fondness; —a corruption of 
honry. 

Hinojosa, (hen-o-h)'sd,) a town of Spain, 
dova, 38 m. from the city of Cordova. Manuf. 
Pop. 8,400. 

Hins'dale, in Illinois, a post-office of Du Page co. 

Hinsdale, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Berkshire co., about 143 m. W. by N. of Boston ; 
pop. about 2,000. 

Hinsdale, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Cheshire co., on the Counecticut River, about 60 m. 
W.8.W. of Concord; pop. about 1,000. 

Hinsdale, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Cattaraugus co., about 390 m. W.N.W. of New York 
city. 

Hins‘dillville, in Vermont, a village of Bennington 
co., ubt. 3 m. W. by N. of Bennington. 

Hint, v. a. [Etymol. uncertain; probably allied to 
Dan. vink, a sign, signal.) To bring to mind by aslight 
mention or a remote alfusion; to allude to; to sug- 
gest; to intimate; to insinuate; to imply; as, to hint a 
suspicion, 

—v.n. To mention slightly or indirectly; to allude to; 
to refer to; to glance at; to touch upon suggestively. 
“To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd soul."— Thomson. 

To hint at, to allude to indirectly ; to make a cursory 
suggestion. 

—n. An indistinct allusion ; a slight mention, intimation, 
insinuation, or suggestion. 

“ Upon this hint I spake.” —Shaks. 

Hint'ingly, adv. In a hinting manner; allusively ; 
suggestively. 

Hin ton, iu Michigan, a township of Mecosta co., abt. 
24 m. N. of Greenville; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Hip, n. (A. S. hype, hypp; Goth. hups; Ger. hüfte. 
The protuberant or projecting partof an animal, forme 
by the haunch-bone and the flesh upon it; the haunch; 
the joint of the thigh. See HiP-JoINT. 

(Arch.) The exterual angle formed by the meeting 
of the sloping sides 
of roofs, which have 
their wall-plates run- 
ning in different di- 
rections. — Weale. 

To have on the hip, 
to have the advan- 
tage. (A vulgar col- 
loquialism, sup 
to take its derivation 
from the haunch or 
hip of a deer, being 
the part commonly 
seized by the dogs 
when overtaken in 
hunting.) 


rov. Cor- 
/oollens. 


—v.a, To sprain or dis- THE ANGLES A B; b C ARE THE HIPS. 


locate the hip. 

Hip. interj. (Allied to hoop.) An exclamation used in 
culling; a signal for cheering: as, Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Hip, n. [A. S. hiop, heap; O. Ger. huifo, a kind of 
thorn.) (Bot.) The fruit of the dog-rose, or wild brier. 

“ The oak bears masts, the briars scarlet hips." —Shaks. 


Hip, Hipped, Hip’pish. See Hyp, Hyprep, Hyr- 
PISH. 

Hip’-hap, n. A cant term formed by the reduplica- 
tion of Hap, q. v. 

Hip’-joint, n. (Anat.) One of the most important 
articulations in the body, and the most complete ex- 
ample of the ball and socket-joint. The hip-joint is 
made up of two bones, — the acetabulum, or cup-like 
cavity in the os innominatum, or three bones forming 
one-half of the pelvis; and the head of the femur, or 
thigh-bone, the same provision being made here, by cap- 
sular, conical, transverse, and lateral ligaments, to se- 
cure the bone in its socket, and yet afford unlimited 
play to the limb: while, to guard it from blows and the 
force of accidents, the part is padded with a number of 
short, fleshy muscles, in addition to which a quantity 
of adipose tissue beneath the cuticle still further pro- 
tects the part. 

Hip’-knob, (b.) n. (Arch.) A pinnacle, finial, or 
other similar ornament, placed on the apex of the hips 
of a roof or the point of a gable. . 

Hip’-moulding, n. (Arch.) A moulding placed on 
the beam which forms the hip of a roof. 

Hip'pnce, u. [Lat.] Cheese made of mare's milk. — 
The rennet of a colt. — Crabb. 

Hippar’chia, u. (Zoöl.) See SATYRIDÆ 

Hippar'chus, the most eminent among the ancient 
astronomers, was a native of Nice, in Bithynia, and 
flourished about a century and a half before the Chris- 
tian æra. He resided some timo in the island of Rhodes, 
whence he has derived the appellation of Rhodius; but 
he afterwards went to Alexandria, at that time the great 
school of science. He has been styled the patriarch of 
astronomy, and was certainly the first who treated the 
sublime science in a philosophic manner. He discov- 
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ered the precession of the eqninoxes, calculated the 
eclipses, determined the revolutions and mean motions 
of the planets, invented the stereographic method of 
projection, numbered and catalogued the fixed stars, 
and, in short, by his labors were lud the solid founda- 
tions of geographical and trigonometrical science. 

Hipped-roof, (hipt-rodf.) n. (Arch.) See Hir. xo. 

Hip’perholme, a town of England, in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, 214 m. from Halitax ; pop. 7,000. 

Hip’pias, prince of Athens, was the son of Pisistratus, 
at whose death he assumed the government, in con- 
junction with his brother Hipparchus; but the latter 
being assassinated by a band of conspirators, while con- 
ducting a solemn procession to the temple of Minerva, 
H. immediately seized the reins of government, and 
revenged the death of his brother by putting to death 
all of whom he entertained the least suspicion. His 
Herd at last became so obnoxious to the citizens, 
that he was expelled from the city n. c. 510. He after- 
wards found means to induce Darius to apply to the 
Athenians in his favor; and their decisive refusal kin- 
dled the first war of the Persians against the European 
Greeks. According to some anthorities the fate of Hip- 
pias was decided on the field of Marathon, where he 
fell on that memorable day, fighting against his coun- 
trymen, B. c. 490. 

Hip’pocampi, (Mon and MINOR.) fiat of hippo- 
campus.] (Anat.) The large and small sea-horse, — the 
Dame of two processes in the ventricles of the brain, so 
called from their fanciful resemblance to the híppo- 
campus. 

Hip'pocam [Lat., from Gr. hippokampos — 
hippos, a horse, and kamptein, to bend.] (Zool.) The Sea- 
horse, & genus 
of Lophobran- 
chiate fish of a 
highly singular 
nppearance. 'The 
species H. Hud- 
sonius (Decay) 
of the Atlantic 
const of the U. 
States (fig. 12 
is 6 inches lon 
body much com- 
pressed, short, 
and deep; the 
whole length of 
the body and tail 
divided by lon- 
gitudinal and 
transverse ridg- 
es; snout-head- 
ed; neck con- 
tracting sud- 
denly beyond l 
the nend 3 Vind Pig. 1204. — THE. SEA-RORBR, 
the tail long, (H. Hudsoniua.) 

uadrangular, and terminating in a naked or finless tip. 
When swimming about, the 77. maintains a vertical 
position; but the tail is ready to grasp whatever it 
meets in the water, and when fixed, the animal darts at 
its prey with great dexterity. In its dry or contracted 
state the fancied resemblance from which this fish takes 
its name is far more apparent than when alive. 

Hippocasta nete. n. (Hot) A sub-order of plants, 
ene Sapindacee. They are characterized by having 
leaves opposite; ovules, 2 in each cell, one ascending and 
the other suspended: embryo curved with great fleshy 
consolidated cotyledons. 

Hippocen'taur, n. 
Same as CENTAUR, q. v. Å 

Hi pocraa; n. [N.Lat. rinum wm , wine 
of Hippocrates.] spiced beverage, held in great es- 
teem by the monks in the Middle Ages as a warm and 
grateful cordial and stimulant in cases of cold, and 
also as a beverage in winter nights, and for the aged 
and relaxed, The spiced hippocras, as it was called, 
was made differently by different nations and persons; 
in general, however, it consisted of cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs. mace, ginger, grains of paradise, and canella 
bark, bruised and macerated for seven days in Canary 
wine (Madeira), and then sweetened either with honey 
or sugar, strained, and taken warm. The ‘ ypocras’ 
for lords and abbots was somewhat more potent, and 
was prepared with aqua vite, or brandy, pepper, ginger, 
cloves, grains of paradise, ambergris, and musk. 

Hippocratea’cere, (Bot.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Rhamnales, not represented in N. America. 
They are shrubs with opposite simple leaves and small 
deciduous stipules, Flowers small, regular, and un- 
symmetrical. Sepals and petals 5, hypogynous aud im- 
bricated, the former persistent. Stamens 3, hypogynous 
and monadelphous; the anthers with transverse dehia- 
cence. Ovary 3-celled, with a single style. Fruit bac- 
cate, or consisting of 3 samaroid carpels. Seeds definite, 
exalbuminous; embryo straight; radicle inferior. The 

lants of this order abound principally in South Amer- 
ca; some are found in Africa nnd the East Indies, 
Some have edible fruits, as the species of Tontalra, found 
in Brazil and Sierra Leone. Hippocratea comosa yields 

- and sweet duo oi ah iat 

pocrates, (hip-pék'ra-tés, e greates 
cian of ancient linde annii y designated the“ Fat 


Gr. hippokentauros.] (Myth.) 


me 
er of 
Medicine," was a native of Cos, an island of the JEgean. 
He was one of the family or caste of the Asclepiade, the 
reputed descendants of the mythical JEsculnpius, and 


was born about m.c.460. He was thus the contem- 
porary of Socrates and Plato, and began to be illus- 
trious dnring the Peloponnesian war. He was educated 
by his father Heraclides and by Herodicus, and ít is 
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said that he also became a pupil of the sophist Georgias 
and the philosopher Democritus. Ile travelled exten- 
sively, and at length settled in Thessaly, and died at 
Larissa at an advanced age. Many fables were circu- 
lated respecting him in later times, and. many works 
were attributed to him which he did not write. Among 
his genuine writings are the Prognostikon, Aphorisms ; 
the Books on Epidemics, On Diet in Acute Diseases; On 
Air, Water, and Place, nud On Wounds of the Head. H. 
is distinguished for his remarkable skill in diagnosis, 
and his accurate and vivid description of morbid symp- 
toms. He was one of the first to insist ou the impor- 
tance of diet in cases of disease ; appears to have prac- 
tised auscultation and taught the doctrine of “ critical 
days.” His works were held in extraordinary honor, 
and were the subject of commentaries by Celsus, Galen, 
aud other eminent writers. Ie wrote, like Herodotus, 
in the Ionic dialect, though Cus was a Dorian colony ; 
and his style is remarkable for condensation. Many 
striking sayings are scattered through his works which 
have passed into familiar use. 
Hippoc’rates’-sleeve, n. [Lat. manica Hippocra- 


tis.) An old pharmaceutical term signifying a conical 
bag or strainer male of flannel or linen, in the shape of 
a jelly-bug; used for straining syrups, decoctions, &c. 

Hippocratic, a. Relating or pertaining to Hippo- 
crates, (J. v.) 

Hippocratic face. (Med.) The change produced in 
the countenance by the npproach of death ; the eyes are 
sunk; the temples hollow; the nose sharpened; the 
forehead dry, tense, and harsh ; the complexion sallow, 
livid, or black; the lips cold, placid, and pale, or of n 
leaden hue; — so called from having been first described 
by Hippocrates. 

Hippoc'ratism, n. The medical system propounded 
by Itippocrates. 

o spes n. [Gr. hippokréné, a horse-fountain.] 
(Myth.) A fountain at the foot of Mount Helicon, in 
Greece, supposed to have been produced when the horse 


Pegasus struck his foot against the mountain. It was 
regarded with peculiar veneration, as it was believed to 
be a favorite haunt of the Muses, and was looked upon 
as one of the chief sources whence the poeta drew their 
inspiration. 

Hippocrep'iform, a. [Gr. hippos, a horse, krépis, 
boot, and forma, shape.) (Bot.) Having the form or 
shape of a horse-shoe. 

Hip a’‘mia, u daughter of (Enomaus, king of Pisa, 
in Elis, married Pelops, son of Tantalus. Her father, 
according to an oracle, refused to marry her except to 
one who could overcome him in a chariot-race. As the 
beauty of H. was celebrated, many accepted her father's 
conditions. "Thirteen had already been conquered, and 
laid down their lives, when Pelops came from Lydia. 
He previously bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of Œno- 
maus, and insured himself the victory. Enomaus, 
mounted on a broken chariot, was killed in the course, 
and Pelops married I., who became mother of Atreus 
and Thyestes. 

Hip'podrome, n. 
a race-course.) (Arch. 


-— hippus, a horse, and dromos, 
A place appropriated by tlie 
Greeks to the eqnestrian exercises, and in which prizes 
were contended for duriug tlie celebration of some of 
the Olympic games. (See GAMES.) The most remarkable 
of all tbe Grecian H. was certainly that built at Olym- 
pia, which is stated by Pausanias to have been four 


leagues long and one in breadth. The one at Constan- 
tinople still remains, and may well create a feeling of 
astonishment in the minds of travellers, us it usually 
does. This latter was built in imitation of the grand 
circus at Rome, and was adorned with statues, both of 
marble aud bronze; among the most important of which, 
it may be stated, were the fine bronze horses of Lysip- 
pus, possessed by Venice, which formerly ornameuted 
the H. of Constantinople. The word itself is still in use, 
and is, even now, applied to circuses and other build- 
ings set apart for equestrian purposes. 

Hippoglos'sus. n. (Zoll.) See HALIBUT. 

Hip pogriff, Hip'pogryph. m. [It. i; rife, 
from Gr. hippos, horse, and gryps, griffin.) (Myt^.) 
A fabulous animal, represented as a winged horse, with 
the head of dragon or griffin. 

Hippol'yte, (Myth.) a queen of the Amazons, given 
in marriage to Theseus by Hercules, who had conquered 
her, and taken away her girdle by order of Eurystheus. 
She had a son by Theseus, called Hippolytus. 

Hippol y tus, ( Myth.) a son of Theseus and Hippolyte, 
famous lor his continence. His step-mother, Phædra, 
fell in love with him, and when he refused to pollute 
his father’s bed, she accused him of offering violence to 
her person before Theseus, who, believing the accusation, 
entreated Neptune to punish his son. H. fled from the 
resentment of his father, and, as he pursned his way 
along the seashore, his horses were so frightened at the 
noise of sea-calves, which Neptune had purposely sent 
there, that they ran about the rocks till his chariot was 
broken. and his body torn to pieces. Upon this myth, 
Euripides fonnded his play entitled Hippolytus. 

Hippol’ytus, (St.,) bishop of Portus, ( Romæ,) near 
Ostea, and a father of the Church, flourished in the 3d 
century; was chiefly remarkable as the presumed 
author of a work on Heresies, hitherto attributed to Or- 
igen. The Chevalier Bunsen, a few years since, wrote a 
work called * Hippolytus," in which, while giving the 
arguments on both sides, he pronounced himself an ad- 
vocate for the claims of Hippolytus to the authorship of 
the work in question. Lived during the 3d century. 

Hip’/pomane, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Euphor- 
bíacem. The species H. mancinelia is the famous Man- 
chineel-tree, which is asserted to be so poisonous that 
persons have died from merely sleeping in its shade. 
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It flourishes in the Antilles and on the American conti- 
nent, near the sea, and forms a very handsome tree, 
with foliage not unlike that of the pear-tree. The 
juice which fills the tree is of a pure white color, 
and when dropped on the hand it burns like fire, form- 
ing an ulcer very difficult to heal. Seamen state, that 
if sea-water be applied to the eyes when affected by the 
poten, it allays the inflummation in an effectual manner. 
he fruit, which resembles a very beautiful apple in ap- 
pearance, contains a similar juice, but of a milder char- 
acter. The burning of the lips immediately warn those 
who bite it of the dunger of eating it. The timber is 
beautifully variegated, and susceptible of a high polish. 
H takes its name from the Gr. Aippos, a horse, manomat, 
rage. 

Hippo'nn, ( Myth.) a goddess who presided over horses. 
Her statues were placed in horses’ stables, 

Hip’ponyx, n. [Gr. hippos, a horse, and onyz, a 
claw.| (Zool.) A genus of Molluscous animals, of which 
there ure numerous species, though until lately only 
known in a fossil state. The shell is obliquely cap- 
shaped; inequivalve, and destitute of ligament and 
hinge teeth; lower valve attached with a muscular im- 
pression composed of two lunulate portions meeting at 
one extremity, and presenting the form of a horse-shoe ; 
upper valve conical, with the apex inclined backwards, 
and the muscular impression marginal. These animals 
are generally, but not always, supported on a solid shel- 
ly plate. 

Hippopathol'ogy, n. [Or. hippos, and Eng. pathol- 
eu | due veterinary science; the pathology of horse- 
medicine. 

Hippoph’agi, n. [Or. hippos, and phagein, to eat.) 
(Auc. Geog.) A people of Scythia that fed on horse-flesh. 
The descendants of these — the Kalmuck Tartars of the 
present day — still retain the peculiarities of the Scythi- 
uns, and esteem horse-flesh as a dainty, 

Hippophagous, (^ip-pof'a-gus,) a. (Gr. hippos, and 
phage, to eat.) Feeding on horse-flesh, as certain 

artar tribes, &c. 

Hippophagy, n aje.) n. Art or practice of eat- 
ing horse-flesh. Many attempts have been made in 
Europe to introduce the flesh of the horse as an article 
of food; but all have been failures, with the exception 
of one made recently in Paris by some saeens, who have 
formed themselves into a club of Aippophagi, for the 
express purpose of spreading a tasto for horse-flesh 
among all classes of society. Whether these modern 
hippophagi will meet with success in their endeavors to 
create a new system of animal food, remains to be 
proved. 

Hippopot'amus, n. [From Gr. hippos, the horse, 
pota mios, of the tiver] (Zoöl.) The River-horse, a pachy- 
dermatous animal, which inhabits most of the rivers of 
Africa. Its generic characters are: four toes on all the 
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feet, inclosed in small hoofs; six molar teeth on each 
side of both jaws; large and strong canines, of which 
the upper ones are nearly straight, the lower ones 
curved, and working upon each other so as to produce n 
chisel edge: four incisors in each jaw, the upper ones 
short and conical and bent inwards towards the mouth, 
tlie under ones long and cylindrical, nnd pointing out- 
wards. The skeleton of the hippopotamus approaches 
that of the ox and the hog, but it presents, also, wide 
differences, which separate it from classification with 
any other animal. From the structure of the teeth, it 
is evident that the quantity of vegetable matter sup- 
plied to the digestive organs must be very great in pro- 
portion to the nourishment derived from the same, as 
the principle on which its jaws are formed seems more 
for the purpose of tearing and rudely dividing than 
thoroughly masticating the tough grasses and vegetables 
which form the staple food of the animal, The hippo- 
potami live during the day-time immersed in the water 
of their native rivers, and at night come to land for the 
purpose of feeding, when they do an immense amount 
of damage to the neighboring fields, not only from the 
large amount of produce they consume, but also the still 
greater quantity which they tread under foot and lay 
waste with their ponderous, bulky proportions. From 
their being able to breathe under water, they appear to 
be possessed of some muscular arrangements for closing 
the nostrils, as is seen in seals and other marine ani- 
mals. Remains of different species of hippopotami are 
often found in the tertiary geological formations of 
Europe, and in the tertiary stratas at the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains in Hindostan an extinct species of 
H. has been discovered, which had six incisor teeth in 
each jaw. Bochart identifies the H. with the Behemoth 
mentioned in Scripture; but Cuvier, while agreeing 
with him that the identity is possible, still asserts that 
the description given in the book of Job is not sufficient 
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to plase the matter beyond doubt. That it was known 
to the ancients is conclusive from the fact that Herodotus, 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Diodorus, each and all give de- 


scriptions of the animal. 

Hippu'ric Acid, n. [Gr. hippos, horse, and ourm, 
urine.] (Chem.) This acid exists in the urine of herbiv- 
orous animals, and in small quautity in that of human 
beings. It is increased by a vegetable diet, by the dis- 
ease called diabetes, and may be caused to appear in the 
urine in considerable quantity by using benzoic acid 
with the food. H. A. is obtained by evaporating fresh 
horse urine to one-eighth its volume, and adding hydro- 
chloric acid, when the impure H. A. crystallizes out. 
By redissolving in boiling water, and bleaching with 
animal charcoal, the acid is obtained in white prismatic 
crystals. It is soluble in 500 parts of cold water, but 
dissolves readily in boiling water and alcohol. With 
bases, H. A. forms salts remarkable for their beautiful 
crystalline forms. When heated, it yields benzoic and 
cyanohydric acids; when boiled witli powerful acids, it 
yields benzoic acid and glycocall: and it yields benzoic 
acid when treated with oxidizing agents, as when ite 
solution is boiled with brown oxide of lead. or with 
sulphuric acid and peroxide of manganese, and also 
when it is heated with sulphuric acid at a temperature 
of 248°. Firm. Cigll,NO,HO. 

Hippu'ris, n. (t.) The Mare's-tail, a genus of the 
nat. ord. Halaragacee. H. vulgaris is an insignificant 
plant common in stagnant water and slow streams. 
The stem is simple, or sometimes branched at the base, 
aud erect. The leaves are linear, pointed at the end, 
and growing in whorls of from six to twelve, The flow- 
ers are minute, and often without stamens. They are 

we in the axil of each of the upper leaves. 

ip'purite, n. (Gr. ^ippos, u horse. | (Geol.) A massive 
horsehoot-like bivalve ot the chalk formation. having a 
deep conical or sub-cylindrical under-valve, with a flat- 
tish lid, or upper valve. 

Hip'purites, n. (Geol.) A gen. of fossil plants of the 
coal-measures, 80 called from their close resemblance to 
the Hippuris vulgaris, or Mares-tail. If they grew in 
the sume relative proportions us the existing plant, 
many of the fragments found would indicate a height 
of 18 or 20 feet. 

Hip'pus, n. [Lat. from Gr. hippos.) (Med) A spas- 
modic affection of the iris, occasioning repeated dilata- 
tions and contractions of the pupil of the eye. 

Hip’-rafter, n. (Arch.) The rafter or beam in the 
angle of a roof formed by a hip. 

Hip'-roof, Hip root, n. (Arch.) A roof having 
sloping ends or sides, which intersect each other. 

Hip'shot, a. Having the hip dislocated. 

Hip'-tile, n. A tile shaped to cover the hip of a roof. 

Hip’-tree, n. (Bot.) The Dog-rose, Rosa canina. 

Hip’-wort, n. A plant. — Ainsworth. 

Mi rnm. (Script.) I., a king of Tyre, who sent to con- 
gratulate David on his accession to the throne, and aided 
him in building his palace. (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Chr. xiv. 1.) 
He was the father of Abibaal of secular history.— 
IL, a king of Tyre, was a grandson of the tormer (2 Chr. 
ii. 14), and like him a friend of David. Ho congratulated 
Solomon at the commencement of his reign, and fur- 
nished essential aid in building the Temple. 

Hiram, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., abt. 
00 m. S.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Hiram, in Ohio, a post-township of Portage co. It is 
the seat of Hiram College. 

Hi'ramsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Noble co. 

Hireic, (^ér/s&,) a. [Fr. hircique, from Lat. hircus, a 
he-goat.) (Chem.) Obtained by saponification of hir- 
cine; as, hircic acid. 

Hir'cine, n. (Min. Same as HinCITE, g. v. 

—a. Goat-like; having a rank, goatish smell. 

Mir'eite, n. [Lat. hircus, a goat.) (Min.) A fossil re- 
sin of a yellowish-brown color. It fuses and burns in a 
candle-tlame, and leaves a coal that has a stroug animal 
odor, whence its name ; sp. gr. 110. 

Hire, v.a. [A. S. hyrian, ahyrian, from hyre.] To pro- 
cure from another person for temporary use nt a cer- 
tain rate of compensation, or for a fair equivalent; as, 
to hire a house for twelve months, to hire a horse for a 
day, to hire un opera-glass for one evening. — To en- 
gnge in one's employ for n stipulated amount of wages, 
orother money consideration; to contract with for a 
pecuniary recompense ; as, to hire a cock for the season, 
to hire n laborer by the day. — To bribe; to engage for 
immoral or nefarious purposes; to suborn; as, to Aire 
a person to declare an alibi. — To engage tbe services 
of, for a specified compensation; to permit the tempo- 
rary employment of for remuneration ; to lease; to let ; 
generally preceding out ; as, he has hired out his brood- 
mares ; — and sometimes reflexively ; as, she hires her- 
self out as a laundress. 

—n. [A.S. hyre; Du. huur ; Ger. (dial.) heuer ; Ar. kira, 
ajar, ajr.) Compensation paid or contracted to be given 
for the temporary use of anything. 

—Remuneration given for personal services; wages; sal- 
ary; pay; reward; allowunce. — Reward, or recom- 
pense for base or nefarious services rendered ; a bribe. 

Hire'less, a. Without hire. 

Hire'ling, n. A hired person, or one who serves for 
a pecuniary recompense:— hence, by implication, a 
mercenary ; n tool ; also, a prostitute. 

—a. Serving for wages qr hire; employed for money or 
other compensation ; corrupt; mercenary ; venal. 

Hir’er, u. One who hires or obtains the use of any- 
thing for a pecuniary or other recompense; one who 
contracts with or engu servants. 

Hirondelle, x. [Fr.] The Swallow. 

Hirschberg. (heersh'bairg,) a town of Prussia, in Si- 
lesia, ou the Lauer, at the junction of the Bober and 
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Zacke, 28 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. Manuf. Cloth, linen, 
stockings, paper; printing, and sugar-refining is also 
carried on. Pop. 9.000. 

Hirsowa, (/eerso-va,) a fortified town of Turkey-in- 
Europe, on the Danube, 64 iu. S. W. of Ismail; pop. 
4.800. 

Hirsute, (Aér'sut) a. [Lat. hirsutus, rough, shaggy, 
from hir'us.] Hairy; rough with hair; shaggy; set 
with bristles; as, a hirsute skin. 

(Bot.) Hispid; having roughish hairs; as, a hirsute 
Toot. 

BHirsuteneos; n. Huairiness; shagginess. 
irun'do, un.: Hirundinidre, ».pl.. [Lat swal- 
low.) (Zit.) The Swallows, a genus and fam. of birds, 
order INsESsOkES, q. v. See SWALLOW. 

HIS. (hiz,) pron., possessive sing. of he, and possessive 
adjective pron. [A S. nomin. he, he; Gr. Ays, of hün.] 
Belonging or pertaining to him. 

^ His time is for ever, every where his place." — Cowley. 

—Of him; as, the responsibility is his. 

Nore. — His was formerly connected with a noun as 
a purely possessive sign. 

** Fit to be made Metbusalem Ais page." — Donne. 

Of his, considered as an equivalent for of him. 

Hisin’gerite, n. (Min) A black mineral of greasy 
lustre; composed of silica 35-9, sesquioxide of iron z 
water 21:5. Sp. gr. 3045. Found at various places in 
Norway and Finland. 

Hisk, v.n. [From Lat. hiscere, to gape.) To gasp, or 
breathe laboriously. (Used as an English provincialism.) 

Mis'lopite, n. (Min) A green mineral from central 
India, consisting of calcite colored with glauconite, g. v. 

Hispa‘nia, the Latin word for Spain, q. v. 

Hispanio'la, or Sax Dominco. See Hayti. 

Hispanicism, (^is-pin'i-sizm,) n, An idiom or pe- 
culiarity of speech belonging to the Spanish language. 

His’pid, a. [Lat. hispidus, rough, shaggy, bristly ; per- 
baps from Gr. aspis, a shield, originally of bull's hide, 
rough and hairy.) (Bot ) A term used in describing the 
superficial appeudages of bodies to denote their being 
covered with long rigid hairs, as the stem of Echium 
vulgare. 

(Zeil.) Denoting a surface rough with minute spines, 
or very rigid bristles; bristly. 

Mis'pidous, c. (Diu. of Aispid.] (Bot.) Possessing 
stiff, stunted hairs. 

Hiss, v. n., (imp. and pp. Hiss, (Mist.) [A. S. hysian ; 
Dan. rase; formed from the sound.) To make a sibi- 
lant sound by impelling the breath between the tongue 
and the upper teeth, particularly expressing disappro- 
bation or dislike. 

—To give a strong aspiration, resembling the noise made 
by a serpent, or as water in which hot metal is plunged, 


„ Thrown into the Thames . . . like a horse-shoe . . . hissing hot." 
Shuks, 


—To glance or glide with a whizzing, whirling noise, as 
an arrow. : 
“ His forceful spear . . . hissing as it flew." — Dryden. 


—^v.n. To condemn by hissing; to follow or pursue with 
hisses or sounds of disapprobation; to silence or put 
down with hisses; to explode ; — sometimes before off 
or out; as, to be hissed off the stage. — To procure 
hisses; to contrive disgrace for. 

“Iplay a part, whose issue will Aisa me to my grave." — Shaks. 

—n. The sound made by ejecting the breath between the 
tongue and upper teeth, as in pronouncing the letter s, 
or any sibilant sound ; — used, especially, as an. indica- 
tion of contempt or disapprobation. — Any sibilation, as 
the noise made by serpents, or geese, or by the escape of 
steam, or by water coming in contact with hot metal, &c. 

Hiss'ing. „. A sibilant sound; a hiss. — Cause of con- 
tempt or disapprobation ; object of dislike or derision. 

„will make this city desolate, and a hissing." — Jer. xix. 8. 

Hiss‘ingly, adv. With a hissing sound; in a sibilant 
manner. 

Hist, interj. Silence! hush! be still! — an exclamation 
commanding silence. 

Histogenetie, a. 
tissues. 

Hiistog en yis 
bring unl The 
ganic tissues, 

Histo raphy. m. [Gr. histor, and graphein, to de- 
scribe.) A description of organic tissues. 

MHistolog/ienl,a. Relating or pertaining to histology. 

Histologically, adv. With application to histolog- 
ical facts or principles. 

Histol ogist, n. One learned in histology, or histi- 
ology. 

Histology, (his-tol’o-je,) n. [Gr. histos, a web, logos, a 
discourse.) A term identical, or almost so, with general 
minute anatomy, or microscopic anatomy. H. classifies 
and describes the structural or marphological elements 
which exist in the solid and fluid parts of organic bodies. 
This science did not make any great progress until the 
commencement of the present century, when the inven- 
tion of the compound microscope caused its advance- 
ment. Its origin. however, may bo traced back to Mal- 
pighi, who lived in the 17th century, and discovered the 
blood-corpuscles, In later times, very valuable dis- 
coveries have been made by uniting the use of tlie mi- 
croscope to experimental chemistry. The structure of 
different horny tissues was thus first shown ; and it was 

roved that whalebone, nails, and cow-horn, are simi- 
arly composed of aggregations of diminutive cells. H. 
has also been useful in the investigatiou of the nervous 
tissues, and of many other structures. No department 
of medical science has made such rapid progress as V. 
in late years, Kölliker, Leydig, Frey, and Schwann, 


Producing or forming animal 


[Gr. histos, tissue, nnd gemein, to 
generation aud development of or- 
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may be mentioned among those who have practised it 
successfully in Germany: Robin and Lebert in France; 
and in England, Todd, Bowman, Clarke, Beale, Queckett, 
Bennett, and Lockhart. One of the best works on H. is 
Haman Histology by Peaslee, Philadelphia, 1857.) 

Histol’ysis, (Med.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Histo’rian, n. [Fr. historien, from histoire, history, 
9. v.] A writer, or compiler of history; a chronicler; 
an annalist. 

Historic, Historical, a. [Fr. historique, from 
Lat. historicus.) Containing history, or the relation of 
facts and events; as, an Justorical romance. — Relating 
or pertaining to history ; us, * Aistoric care.” ( IPrier.) — 
Illustrated by or contained in history; as, historical evi- 
dence. — Representing or illustrative of history; as, un 
historical chart. 

Histor'ically, adr. In an historical manner; in a 
form indicative or illustrative of history ; by way of nar- 
rative. 

* I shall consider him Aistorically as an author." — Pope. 

Historicize, (his-tér'i-siz,) v.a. To mako historical ; 
to record as matter of history. (R.) 

Hiistoried,(Aisto-rid,) a. Storied; narrated ; recorded 
in history. 

Historioz'rapher, n. [Gr. hictoriographos.] A pro- 
fessed historian, or writer of histories. It has been a 
common, although not uniform, practice in European 
courts to conter the place of state historiographer on 
some learned man as a mark of royal favor. Voltaire 
had at one period the title of Historiographer- Royal of 
France, 

Historiograph'ie, a. Relating to historiography. 

Historiog'raphiy, n. The art or employment of an 
historiographer or historian. 

History, u. [Fr. histoire; Gr. historia, from historeo, 
I inquire.] Literally, an account of facts. The word 
was first used by Herodotus, who calls his work by the 
title Historia; und there can be but little doubt that 
this ancient writer fixed the sense in which the word 
has since been applied; that is, as meaning the science 
which treats of man, in all his social relations, religious, 
moral, commercial, political, or literary, as far as these 
are the resultof general influences extending to large 
masses of men. Embracing both the past aud the pres- 
ent, history consequently considers everything which 
acts upon men, — regarding them in the light of mem- 
bers of society. It should clearly represent the rela- 
tions in which man exists towards bis brother men, aud 
should detail the influences to which he is subjected, 
the motives by which he is actuated, and the inferences 
drawn from the same, with clearness and truth. Ac- 
cording to some commentaries, H. may be either con- 
sidered in the light of an intellectual exercise in the de- 
partment of human knowledge or science, or as a form of 
literary composition. Bacon reckoned it as the chief 
component part of learning, und studied it in its rela- 
tions to memory, while he placed philosophy and poetry 
below it, as appealing only to the understanding anid 
imagination. It is therefore thc zusiness of I. to record 
or remember the events, past and present, of the world, 
and to place them down in such à way that they can 
have the best hold on the memory, by appealing to 
other facts for their support and corroboration, "This 
is the true definition of the word used by Herodotus, 
although it has been analogically used to express other 
branches of investigation, as iu the term na/ural H., 
still in use; and some of the ancient writers defined the 
general use of the word by their adaptation of it; as, 
Aristotle's H. of Animals, aud Theophrastus’ H. of 
Plants. The civil H. of man hus been somewhat arbi- 
trarily subdivided into several branches; as, civil or 
biblical H. (the H. of states and empires), ecclesiastical 
H. (the H. of the Christian Church), sacred H. (the his- 
torical part of the Scriptures), profane II. (or H. written 
by uninspired authors). Our most ancient civil E. is 
found in the Old Testament; but its objects are confined, 
as it is written more asa chronicle of the acta of the 
Jewish race than a general description of other nations, 
who were also connected with them in relations of amity 
or war. Of Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, and ancient Per- 
sia, Carthage, &c., we possess no historical notice, 
cept such as is derived: — 1. From Jewish or cla 
authors; 2. From monuments, especially in Egypt. W 
respect to Persia, much industry hus been expended in 
endeavoring to extract from the histories of modern 
native writers coincidences with the nnrrations of Greek 
aud Roman authors; and the recent discoveries of Lay- 
ard, Rawlinson, and others are thought to have thrown 
much light on this brauch of our subject, thongh their 
full value is not as yet determined. The poems of 
Homer are generally regarded as containing the oldest 
fragments of Grecian I.; but from these we can infer 
little more than the existence of certain towns, or the 
prevalence of certain customs, at the time in which the 
poems were composed. An examination of the Trojan 
legend with the mythology of other portions of the 
Aryan race, has shown that there is no real ground for 
theories which connect the war of Troy with the move- 
ments of Hellenic colonists in W. Asia, or with any 
other political causes. Herodotus is the oldest Greek 
prose writer. His invaluable A. comprises a description 
of several countries bordering on Greece and the Medi- 
terranean, concise narratives of Egyptian, Persian, and 
Assyrian J., and a connected account, more or less de- 
tailed according to circumstances, of the I. of Greece, 
both civil and domestic, for about 50 years previous to 
the invasion of Xerxes, with which his annals close 
(B. c. about 480). The HM. of the Grecian commonwealth 
is pursued in detail by Thucydides and Xenophon for 
about a century afterwards. After that period, our 
knowledge of Greek domestic H. is confined to the inci- 
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dental notices derived from contemporary writers and 
the general compilations of later historians, varying 
greatly in trustworthiness and authority. Among these 
may be mentioned, as nutbors from whom a large por- 
tion of our actual knowledge is derived, Diodorus Siculus, 
the author of a very miscellaneous general H., of which 
go part is lost, who lived about the age of Augustus; 

olybius, whose H. is more especially devoted to Roman 
affairs; Arrian aud Quintius Curtius, the historians of 
the conquests of Alexander; Livy, as to the tranmetions 
between Greece and Rome; Justin, the compiler of a 
brief but useful abridgment of general H.; Plutarch,in 
his Lives of Illustrious Men, Ac. These writers bring 
the student down to the period of the subjugation of 
Greece by Rome, after which all H. of Greek affairs, 
properly so called, terminates, until the establishment 
of what is known as the Eustern Empire; and we have 
little knowledge of the state of Greece and the Græco- 
Asiatic kingdoms in their provincial state. Ancient 
Roman H., down to the first Punic war, is chiefly known 
from the compilations of Livy and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, writers whose credit is rendered extremely 
doubtful hy modern investigation, and, where these fail, 
from incidental sources. In the H. of the Punic wars, 
the narrative of Livy is aided by the admirable work of 
Polybius. From the end of the second Punic war to the 
dictatorship of Sulla, nearly 150 years, our materials fer 
Roman H. are very deficient, the want of contemporary 
writers being supplied only by later compilations, and 
by the incidental knowledge derived from writers on 
various subjects, the course of whose coinposition led 
them to touch on past events, of whom the most valu- 
able is Cicero. From the period of Sulla's dictatorship 
to the accession of Vespasian, nearly 150 years, we have 
the advantage of a succession of contemporary writers, 
some of them actors in the events which they describe, 
and comprising some of the greatest names in literature 
— Sallust, Cicero, Cæsar, Velleius, Paterculus, Tacitus. 
Yet even here there is one considerable lacuna, compris- 
ing the last thirty years of the reign of Angustns, as to 
which our knowledge is scanty. From the accession of 
Vespasian to the reign of Constantine, a long period 
elapses, during which our historical acquaintance with 
the events of an empire then comprising the greater 
part of the civilized world is vague and defective. Dion 
Cassius and Herodian are the two best writers on II. 
who can be named in this long interval. The latter, 
during the short epoch which he illustrates as a con- 
temporary, is full and valuable. After the accession of 
Constantine, we have abundant materials for H., both 
ecclesiastical and civil, from the hand of contemporary 
authors, down to the reign of Justinian in the East and 
of Theodoric in the West, although the quality of the 
writers is sensibly degenerated, Perhaps the compara- 
tive obscurity and uncertainty into which H. is plunged 
after the last of these two epochs, and the absence of 
all standard writers after Procopius, render it the best 
period to fix upon for the arbitrary limit between an- 
cient and modern H. It will be seen from this brief 
summary, that the only periods of any extent as to 
which we have the assistance of contemporary histori- 
ans, or original authority properly so called, in the 
whole extent of classical Zf., are: —1. As to Greece, 
from B. c. 500 to B. c. 380; 2, as to Rome, from the die- 
tatorship of Sulla to the accession of Vespasian, B. c. 76 
to 4. D. 70, and finally the reigns of Constantine and his 
successors, After tho dmonfall of the Roman Empire, 
& long series of revolntions iu dynusties and nations 
followed before W. Europe was parcelled ont into the 
several great countries which, notwithstanding all sub- 
sequent changes in political limits, have since subsisted 
as geographical divisions — France, Spain, Britain, Italy, 
the Scandinavian regions, Another period elapsed be- 
fore the three great countries of E. Europe (Russia, Po- 
land, Hungary), were added as distinct members to the 
family of European states. From the abdication or 
deposition of Augustulus and the so-called fall of the 
Roman empire to the revival of literature, a period 
comprising in round numbers about 11 centuries, our 
knowledge of the affairs of W. Europe is derived from a 
Beries of writers, in each country, wlio are usually com- 
prehended under the title of chroniclers. A chronicle, 
or book of annals, is properly a H., of which the con- 
tínuous narrative is so interrupted that each year forms 
a separate section, aud events are thus related in nearly 
strict chronological order. This is a form very com- 
monly adopted by the historians of the dark ages, of 
whom the greater proportion were monks. But a great 
many of the histories of the Middle Ages are not even 
in the forms of chronicles; they have all the requisites 
which the most fastidious criticism can require of a reg- 
ular history, The venerable Bede, who wrote in the 9th 
century, presents us with the first name of true credit 
and authority among the annalists of England. Of the 
monkish Latin chroniclers in later times, Matthew Paris 
is perhaps best entitled to the character of an historian. 
After the period of the invalnable Saxon chronicle, we 
have no vernacular English histories worthy of note, 
with the exception of a few meagre rhyming chronicles, 
until the revival of letters and discovery of printing. In 
France, the long collection of native Latin chroniclers 
presents us with few names of interest after the time 
of the celebrated Gregory of Tours; but the Crusades 
called forth, for a short space, an unusual spirit of his- 
torical description. When we arrive, however, at the 
Mth and 15th centuries, we find among the native 
French historians two authors of great value as inti- 
mately acquainted with the events of their own times, 
Froissart and Philip de Comines. The annals of Italy 
are to be sought in the pages of a long series of chroni- 
clers, from the Sth century downwards, of whom the 
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most valuable are published together in Muratori's 
great collection, Their works are uniformly in Latin 
until the 13th century. But towards the end of that age! 
the Tuscan dialect was elevated, as it were at à single 
step, to the rank of a literary language; and the little 
Tuscan republics produced a succession of historians, 
many of them remarkable for the purity of their style, 
and some (as the three Villani of Florence) for their 
extensive information and historical talent. Germany 
and Spain, in the Middle Ages, produced few historical 
works above the rank of dry chronicles. But the anus) 
of the Scandinavian nations form the most important 
part of their early nnd peculiar literature. The Greek 
empire produced, also, a series of chroniclers, whose 
works have been collected in the Corpus Historie By- 
zanting. The period known as that of the revival of 
letters, and the following century, were distinguished 
by the appearance of several writers of first-rate merit 
in the department of H. In Italy, Guicciardini; in 
France, De Thon; in Spain, Herrera; and in England, 
Camden. To follow the progress of H. in modern times 
would be an impossible task. Suffice it to suy, that with 
the advance of literary knowledge and the increase of 
education, historical writers seem to become more 
strongly divided into two very different classes: those 
who furnish contributions towards the H. of their 
own times, especially the writers of memoirs — of which 
France gave the first examples, and still produces tlie 
most numerous; and historians, more properly so called, 
who collect, discuss, and criticise, endeavoring to extri-| 
cate the truth from the mass of former materials, The 
latter, in our times, has become more peculiarly the 
province of literary men. Philosophical H., in which 
the mere narrative of facts is regarded as subordinate 
to the elucidation of general truths, and too frequently 
fo the establishment of favorite theories, is a modern 
improvement in the art; and Voltaire is commonly re- 
garded, not without some truth, as the founder of the 
school of philosophical historians, among whom the 
highest rank in popularity has been attained and de- 
served by Gibbon. But it may be said, with truth, that) 
the present ceutury has carried the science of philosoph- 
ical and political H. very far beyond those which pre- 
ceded it. The names of Sismondi, Mignet, Thiers, II. 
Martin Thierry, Michelet, Hallam, Macaulay, Niebuhr, 
Schlosser, Ranke, Finlay, Grote, Dean Milman, Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, Froude, and our distinguis! coun- 
trymen, Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley, might be cited 
in proof of this assertion 

His'tory-piece, n. ( Painting.) A picture represent- 
ing some memorable event in history. 

His'trion. Histrion'ic,n. (Lat. histro.] A stage- 
layer. (Ry 
Mies ic. Histrion‘ieal, a. (Lat. histrionicus, 
from Etruscan Wister, a player or dancer.) Relating or 
pertaining to stage-playing or players ; having reference 
to theatrical representation; pantomimic;— employed, 

i in a bad sense ; as, the Aistrionic profession. 


False and histrionic feelings." — De Quincey, 
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—^v. a. To hook; to catch or hold by a hook; as, te hitch 

a bridle, — To raise; to hoist; as, to hitch a bale. 
(Nuut.) To make fast; as, to hitch a rope. 

—n. A catch; a hock, or anything that holds;—hence, 
an obstacle, hinderance, or impediment; as, there is a 
hitch in the affair. — Act of catchiug or holding. as on a 
hook. — A check, or sudden balt in locomotion. 

(Grol) A small dislocation of a vein or lode. 
(Nuut.) A knot or noose made in a rope or hawser; 
as, a clove-hitch, a running hitch. 

Hiteh’cock, EDWARD, D.D., LL.D, an eminent Ameri- 
can geologist, B. iu. Deerfield, Mass., 1793, He succes- 
sively filled the offices of principal of Deerfield Acad- 
emy, 1815-18; pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Conway, Mass., 1521-5; professor of chemistry and nat- 
ural history in Amherst College, 1825-45, and president 
und professor of natural theology and geology in the 
same institution, from the latter year to 1854. He was, 
besides, appointed. State geologist of Mass. in 1830, of 
New York Ist district in 1536, and of Vermont in 1857. 
D. 1564. Dr. H. was the author, among other works of 
high reputation, of JUustrations af Surface Geology 
(1557); of Elementary Geology (which has passed through 
25 editions in the U. States, besides 8 in England), and 
Religion of Geology and tts Connected. Sciences (1851), 
which has bad an extensive circulation on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Hitchcock ville, in Connecticut, a village of Litch- 
field co.. abt, 25 m. N.W. of Hertford. 

Hitehel, (%ich'l,) v. a. Same as HATCHEL, Q. v. 

Hiteh'in, a town of England, co. Hertford, 16 m. from 
Bedford; pop. 8,500. 

Mitch'ing, n. A fastening for horses. 

Mites'ville, in Mlincis, a village and township of 
Coles co., about 100 miles E.S.E. of Springfield; pop. of 
township abt. 909. 

Hithe, Hythe. [AS hyde.) A small haven: a port; 
a landing-place for vessels; used in composition; us. 
Rotherdithe, Queenhithe, Lambiithe (now Lambeth), 
(England.) 

Hith'er, adv. A. S. hider or hither; Goth. hidre; 
Icel. hedhra; Sansk. hina, this.] To this place; used 
with verbs signifying motion, and, by implication, to- 
ward the speaker.—To this end, aim, point, topic, result, 


design, or conclusion ; — used argumentiutively. (R.) 
—a. Nearer; towards the side or direction of the person 
speaking — correlative of farther ; as, the hither side ot 
a house. 
Hith'ermost, a. Nearest on this side. 
Hith'erto, aiv. To this time; yet; in any time, or 
every timo; until now; in time preceding the present, 
** Hitherto she kept her love concealed." — Dryden. 
— To this place, or to any prescribed limit. 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further." — Job xxxvill. II. 
Hith'erward, adv. Hither; toward this place; this 
way; here, 
Hitter, u. One who hits, or deals successive blows ; 
as, a hard hitter, 
Hitteroe, (/i/'te-ro,) an island on the coast of Dront- 


Histrionic Art. The art of acting in dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

Histrion'ienlly, adv. In the manner of a stage- 
player; theatr yi resembling a pantomime. 

His trionism, u. Staze-playiug; the acts or practices 
of buffoons or pantomimists. 

Hit, v.a. (Swed. hitu, to strike, to touch; Dan. hiite, 
to find, to meet with.] To strike; to touch or reach 
with a blow, as the mark or object aimed at; to strike 
or touch, either with or without force, 

"TL think you have zit the mark.“ — Shaks. 

—To strike, touch, or reach a mark with anything directed 
to that object; to attain exactly ; to be conforinable to; 
to suit; not to miss, or fail ; — used tentatively, 

Some comment here .. . may hit the poet's mind. - Roscommon. 

(Gamzs.) In backgammon, to take up and replace by 
a man from the opposite side;— said of a single man 
standing by himself on one point. 

To hit off, to describe, or strike off with characteristic 
fidelity; to fix or determine luckily; as, the artist Art 
off the facial expression to the life. 

«r.n. To strike; to meet or come in contact; to clash; 
to collide:—preceding on or against. — To meet or fall 
on by good luck; to succeed by accident; to strike or 
reach the intended mark, point, or aiin, 

„an human race would fain be wits, 
Aud millions miss for one that Ais." — Swift. 

To hit on or upon, to light upon; to discover or attain 
by chance; to arrive at fortuito 
m. A striking against; a sro 


ye 

a forcible touch; a 
blow; a collision of one body against another :—often 
implying with luck or chance. — A happy idea or con- 
ception; a lucky phrase, or apt expression of thought; 
a striking or peculiarly applicable impression, which 
seems competent to hit the mark. 


(Games.) In backgammon, a partial victory ;—three 
hits being equivalent to one gammon. 

Hit, a town of Turkey in Asia, 140 miles N. of Hillah. 
This city, which became celebrated at a very early 
period for its abundant supplies of bitumen, carried into 
Egypt, B. c. 1400, is still an important mart for the same 
cominodity. Pop. 1,500. 

Hitch, v. n. [Sw Arkta, to join with a buckle, fre- 
quent. from haka, to seize with a hook, from hake, n 
hook.] To be caught or hooked ; to become entangled | 
an, a hitched cable. — To move by jerks, or with stops, 
as one whose legs are entangled: to move spasmod- 
ically; tojerk; to hop.— To fidget; to move restlessly ; 
to change places; as, to fitch one’s position when stand- 


heim, in Norway; area, 250 m. 1. abt. 6,000. 

Hittites, a nation descended from Cheth or Heth, the 
second son of Canaan, B. c. 3200,— Uriah the Hittite 
was one of the 30 composing David's body-guard, n. c. 
1045. Solomon compelled the Hittites to pay tribute 
abt. n. c. 1000. (1 Kings ix. 20.) 

Hiv-o'n, the principal island of the Marquesas group 
in the South Pacific Ocean, is about miles long by 10 
miles broad. Its northern point is said to be in La 
W S, and in Lon. 139 y W. Pop. stated at 6 

Hive, u. [A. S. hyfe, from hiwa, a family; Goth. heiva; 
O. Ger. hiwissa ; Sansk. ri, zir, to dwell.) A swarm of 
bees; n family of bees belonging to a single hive. 

—A receptacle for housing bees; a habitation for bees. — 
A company or society massed tozether, or closely united ; 
a place or scene crowded with busy occupants. 

—r.a. To collect into a hive; to cause to enter a hive, as 
bees. —To contain: tor e, as a habitation or place 
of deposit; to deposit or lay up for use and enjoyment. 

“ Hiring wisdom with each studious year. '— Byron. 

ue To take shelter together; to reside iu a collective 
body. 

d “ Drones hive not with me.“ Shaka. 

Hive'-beetle, n. (Zl.) Sce CLERUS. 

Hive'less, a. Without a hive; deprived of a hiv 

IIi ver, n. One who collects bees together to hi 

Hives, n. [Scot. Sec Hraves.] (Med.) The Crovue,q.r. 

Hix'ton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Jackson co., 
about 40 m. N. by E. of La Crosse: pop. abont 600, 

Hi'zerville. in New York, a post-village of Oneida co., 
110 m, W. d. W. of Albany. 

H. M., abbreviation of His or Her Majesty. 

H.M an abbreviation for His or Her Majesty's Ship 
or Service, 

Ho, Ho’a, interj. [Lat. ohe! formed from the sound.] 
An exclamation, equivalent to Hola! Halloo! ahoy! 
oh! hey | — used to attract attention, or given as a sig- 
nal of approach. 

** What noise there, ho ? "—Shaks. 

—Stand! stop! hold! be still! cea«e! — used hy wagoners 
in stopping their horses. (In England, whoa 7) 

“Stand Ao! speak the word along." — Shake, 

Honzg'lin, in Okio, a township of Van Wert co.; pop. 
about 378. 

Hong's Corner, in New Fork, a P.O. of Rensselaer co. 

Ho'ang-hnai. Seo YELLOW SEA. 

Ho'ang-ho. (Chin., the yellow river.] A great river 
of China, and one of the most prominent features in 
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tion. It is also liable to overflow its banks, so that it 
has been necessary, iu mauy places, to raise dykes for 
the defence of the surrounding country. Its length is 
estimated at abt. 2,000 miles. 

Hoar, a. [A. S. har.] White, or whitish. 

—Gray with time or age; hoary. 

—n. Hoariness; venerableness, 

“The awful hoar of innumerable ages." — Burke. 
—Rime: fog or thick mist. (Used in England.) 
Hoard, (rd.) n. (A. S. hord; Sax. heord-ürn, a re 

pository.] A treasure; a store, stock, or quantity of 
anything amassed or laid up; a secret fund; a hidden 
deposit of anything valuable; as, a Aourd of money, a 
hoard of maxima. 

10. Fr. hourde, a palisade.] The name given in some 
parts of England to the fence or barrier inclosing the 
space of ground on which builders are at work. 

r. d. (A. S. hordan; O. Ger. gihurten; Goth. Auzdjan.] 
To collect, amass, or lay up a large quantity of any- 
thing: to gather together; to accumulate; to store soe 
cretly ; to deposit in a place of privacy and security. 

*! You hoard not wealth for your own private use." — Dryden, 

r. n. Tolay up in store; to gather together and form a 
hoard. 

Hoa rd'er, n. One who hoards, or secretly accumulates, 

Hoar’-frost, n. See Freezina. 

Hoar’-hound, n. (Bol.) See BALLOTA. 

Hoar'inesa, . State of being hoary or whitish; gray- 
ishness; as, the Hoariness of advanced age. 

Hoarse, (%s, n. [A. S. has; Dun. Ams; O. Flem. 
heersch ; Ger. heiser ; allied to Harsu, q. v.) Having a 
harsh, rough, rasping voice, as when suffering with a 
cold. — Rough; grating; croaking; discordant ; — used 
in application to any sound. 

The hoarse rough voice should like the torrent roar.” Pope. 

Honrsely. adv. With a rough, rasping, discordant 
voice or sound, 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay Dryden. 

Hoarse’ness, n. Harshness or gruffness of voice; 
roughness or discordance of sound; preternatural as- 
perity of voice. 

Hoar'stone, n. A stone placed to mark the limits or 
boundary of an estate; a land-mark. 

Hoar’y, 4. [See Hoar.) White or gray with ago. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory." — Prov. xvi. 31. 

—White, or of a whitish color. 

“The hoary willows waving with the wind." — Dryden. 

(Hot.) A term used in describing the superficial ap- 
pendages of bodies, denoting their being covered with 
very short dense hairs placed so closely as to give an 
nppearanco of whiteness to the surface from which they 
grow. 

Hoax, (% s.) n. [A. S. hucse, or hucz; Low Ger. jux.) 
Something done for deception, derision, or mockery; à 
practical joko; a trick played off in sport; a false report. 

v. d. To play a trick upon for sport, or without mali- 
cious intent; to deceive; to humbug; to mock by false 
representation or incitement, 

Hoax’er, n. One who hoaxes; a trickster; one who 
dupes or plays practical jokes upon another. 

Hob, n. (0. Ger. hóba, huofa, an nbodez; lanthuoba, a 
countryman, Perhaps allied to Honprg, q. v.] A hob- 
bling, awkward, clumsy clown: an elf; — à contraction 
for Robin, a sprite, from Shakspeare’s Robin Good fellow. 
—A rustic; a bumpkin; a country lont. — The flat sur- 
face sides of a grate, intended to hold things to be kept 
warm; as, a kettle on the b. — The nave of a wheel. 
Sec Hun. 

Ho’bart, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Like co., abt. 11 m. N.E. of Crown Poiut. Pop. of town- 
ship about 697. 

Hobart, in Mio York, a post-village of Delaware co., 
abt. 65 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Ho’bart Town, a seaport and cap. of Tasmania, on 
the Derwent; Lat. 42° 53’ 8, Lon. 15 „E. It is the 
seat of the colonial governor. Pop. 38,000, and rapidly 
increasing. 

Hobbes, (^óbs) Thomas, an English philosopher, n. at 
Malmesbury, 1588. He lived on intimate terms with 
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the geography of that vast empire. It rises near Lat. 
349 N., Lon. 989 E. Though broad and rapid, it is in 


ing. — To hit the legs together in going, as horses, (Eng.) 


many places so shallow as to be unfavorable for naviga- 
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Bacon, Ben Jonson, and all the distinguished men of his 
time; he became tutor to the Prince of Wales, after. 
wards Charles II, nnd though many of his philosophical 
and political opinions have been condemned, he must 
be considered the father of Psychology, and the first 
great English writer on the science of government. His 
principal works are, the treatises De Cive and The Levi- 
athan, both of which were censured by parliament in 
1666; Human Nature; De Corpore Politico; De Libertate, 
ANecessitate, et Casu; and Behemoth. D. 1679. 

Hobbeu'snm, MEINDERT, a very distinguished Dutch 
landscape-painter, u. 1035; was a pupil of Ruysdael. D. 
about 1690. 

Hob’bie, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Luzerne co. 

Hob'bism, n. The philosophical doctrines of Tiomas 
Hobbes, (q. v.) 

Hob'bist, u. A disciple of Hobbes; a professor of 

A.S. hoppan ; W. hobelw.] To 


Hobbism. 
Hobble, (^2l/L) v.n. T 
walk lamely, or with the weizht of the body resting 
chiefly on one lez; to limp; to walk, with a hitch or 
hop, or with crutches. 
s he ever able to walk, without being discovered by bis 
hobbling "—Swi; 
—To move roughly unevenly, or irregular! y,ns poetical feet 
„She hobhles in alterpate verse."— Prior, 
v. d. To hobble; to clog: to fasten the legs loosely one 
to the other; as, to hobble a horse. 
—n. An uneven, awkward, stumbling manner of walk. 
* One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives hima 
hobble in his gait.” —Swift. 
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—A position of difficulty, perplexity, or embarrassment ; 

a quandary ; a mess; a state of trouble or confusion. 
Thou hast got into a hobble to-day.” — Waterton. 

Hob’bledehoy, n. (Also hobbletehoy and hobbetehoy.) 
[pror Eng. See Homnur] A growing youth; a strip- 
ing; one who has passed boyhood and not yet entered 
upon manhood ;— generally used in a coutemptuous 
sense. 

Hob'bler, n. One who hobbles in his gait. 

Hob’bler, n. (0. Fr. Hr.] One who served on a 
hobby, us a light- armed soldier. 


MOM DUMMY, adv. With a limping or halting step. 
Hob’by, d. Rough; uneven; full of ruts or holes; — 
applied to roads. 


Hobby. n. [W. hob, anything having an aptness to 
rise, swell, or throw out.] (Zohl.) A species of Euro- 
pean falcon ( Fulco subbutco) formerly used in the hum- 
bler walks of hawking, chiefly for larks and other small 
birds, It is about 12 inches in length; has a prominent 
and crooked bill; the orbits of the eye are yellow, aud 
over each eye is a light colored streak. 

Hob’by, n. Fr. in, perhaps from Dan. hoppe, a mare; 
p akin to Icel. hoppa, to leap, and. Lapp. Aapos ; 

r. hippos, a horse.] An active ambling pony o nag; 
a gallowuy; a garran. — A stick to represent a horse, 
on which children get astride and play at horsemanship. 
(Generally called Aobby-horse.) — Any favorite pursuit 
or object of occupation in which a person principally in- 
dulges; an eccentricity; that which a person practises 
with zeal or delight: a pet, or ever-recurring theme of 
thought or conversation. 

In life, each man rides his own hobby." — Collins. 


Hobby-hor'sical, a. Pertaining or relating to a 
hobby or pet pursuit, or to eccentricity. 

Hobby-hor'sieally, adv. After the manner of a 
hobby; with eccentricity; whimsically. 

Hob'goblin, n. (Probably from kob, for Robin, and 
goblin, q. v.] A frightful apparition ; a spectre; an imp; 
a gnome. 

Hob'nail, n. A nail with a thick, clump head, used in 
men's strong boots, and, sometimes, to fasten horses’ 
shoes, — A rustic; a couutry lout; a bumpkin ; —a term 
of contempt or derision. 

Hop alles, a. Set with hobnails; as, hobnailed 
shoes. 

Hob‘nob, Hob- a- nob, Hob or- nob, adr. 
ee from A. S. habban, have, and habban, ne hab- 

n, not 18 Take or not take; —a familiar invita- 
tion or call to drink reciprocally. 

Hob'nob, v.n. To drink reciprocally, familiarly, or 
together. 

Hoboken. in California, a town of Sacramento co., 
on the American River, abt. 6 m. above Sacramento. 
Hoboken, in New Jersey, n city nud port of entry of 
Hudson co., on the Hudson River, opposite New York 
city, and about 2 miles above Jersey City. It is chiefly 
noted as a place of resort for the citizens of New York, 
and of residence for persons doing business in that city. 

Ho'boy,n. (Mus.) See Onok. 

Hob'son's Choice, n. A choice without an alter- 
native; that which is tendered, or nothing; the one 
thing or none. This phrase is said to have originated 
from one Hobson, a livery-stable keeper at Cambridge, 
England, who obliged each customer requiring the hire 
of a horse to take the next in turn, or that which stood 
nearest the stable-door. 

Hoche, (/^ó:h,) LvzARE, one of the most celebrated gen- 
erals of the French republic, B. near Versailles, 1768. 
He is chiefly known as the “ Pacificator of La Vendée.” 
D. suddenly, 18th Sept., 1797. 

Hochheim, (/ e//ime,) a city of Prussia in Nassau, 
near the confluence of the Main and Rhine, 16 m. S. W. 
of Frankfort. It stands on a hill sloping to the Main, 
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face, hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Iron. Cap. Logan. Pop. 
abt. 25,000, 

A towuship of Fairfield co.; pop. abt. 2,600, 

Hoek'ingzport, or Troy, 15 Ohio, a post-village of 
Athens co., on the Ohio River, abt. 25 m. below Marietta. 

Hockle, (^ok'l) v. a. (See HocK.] To hamstring; to 
divide the tendons of the hough. — To mow, as stubble. 

Hock lex, in Tezas, a post-villuge of Harris co., abt. 
40 m. W.N.W. of Houston. 

Hock'ley, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Vernon co. 

Ho eus, v.a. To cheat; to swindle; to adulterate, as 
liquors; as, to hocus beer with laudanum. 

—n. A deceiver ; a swindler; a common cheat or trickster. 

Ho’cus-po’cus, n. [D. hol-us-bokus ; also, said to be 
a corruption of the Latin words hoc est corpus, in the 
office of the mass.) A conjurer's trick ; a piece of leger- 
EHTS also, a juggler, or one who practices sleight-of- 
mand, 

Dr. d. To cheat; to juggle. 

Hod, n. (Fr. und Ger. kotte, from Allemannic huter, to 
cover.] A kind of wooden box-tray, used by bricklayers 
for carrying bricks, mortar, &c., and borne over the 
shoulder by a handle or shaft.— A coal-box; a coal- 
scuttle. 

Hodchod'kee Creek, in Georgia, enters Patawha 
Creek in Randolph co. 

Hod'den-gray,n. [See Horpzx.] Undyed woollen 
cloth ; — a term peculiar to Scotland. 


on which are the vineyards producing the true hock, a 
name often improperly given to Rhenish wines generally. 
Hochstadt, (Aoke'stat,) a town of Bavaria, on the 
Danube, 11 m. N.W. of Augsburg. The Emperor Henry 
IV. was defeated in the plains of H. in 1081.— 'The 
French and Bavarians defeated the Imperialists here, 
Sept. 18, 1703. — Here also, near the village of Bl-n- 
heim, Aug. 13, 1704, the French and Bavarians were de- 
feated by the Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough. — At this place also, June 19, 1800, the French, 
under Moreau, defeated the Austrians, and effected the 
age of the Danube. op. 2,750. 
ock, n. Same ss Hoven, q. v. 

—v. a. To hamstring; to hough; to disable by cutting 
the tendons of the hough or ham. 

Hock, n. (From Hochheim, q. v.] A description of light- 
yellow Rhenish wine, either sparkling or still. (For- 
merly written hockamore.) 

Hockanum.?:', in Connecticut, a post-village of Hart- 
ford co., abt. 3 m. 8. H. of Hartford. 

Hockanuny River, in (»anecticut, enters the Con- 
necticut River in Hartford co. 

Hock’-day, Hoke’-day, n. Ger. hoch, high, and 
Eng. day] A festival formerly observed in England on 
the second Tuesday after Easter, in commemoration of 
the destruction of the Danes in the time of Ethelred. 

Hockessin, in Delaware. n P.O. of Newcastle co, 

Hock'ey. Hook'ey, Hawk'ey, n. A game at 
ball, played with a hooked club, somewhat resembling 

ol f, (q. v.) 
cs herb, n. A plant otherwise known as the mal- 
ows. 

Mock’ing, or Hocknocgr’na, in Ohio, a river rising in 
Perry co.. and after a general S. and S.E. course enters 
the Ohio River, between Athens and Meigs cos. 

A 8.E. central co.; area, abt. 420 sq. m. Rivers. Hock- 
ing and Scioto rivers, and Salt and Racoon creeks. Sur- 


Hodgdon, (Aojdon,) in Muine, a post-township of 
Aroostook co., about 160 m. N.E. of Augusta; pup. abt. 
1,290. 

Hodg’don's Mills, in Maine, a post-office of Lincoln 
county. 

Hod'zenville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Larne co., about 75 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Hodge-podge, (^ó/poj.) n. Fr. hochepot.] A hotch- 
potch; a hash; a mixed mess, or iuedley of ingredients. 


“They have made our English tongue . . a hodge-podge of all 
other speeches." — Spenser. 


—A commixed quantity of land. 

Hodge'-pudding, n. A pudding compounded of a 
medley of ingredients. 

Hodgesville, (Aq/es-vil,) in Mississippi, a village of 
Itawamba co. 

Hodier'nal, a. [Lat. Vodiernus.] Of to-day ; belong- 
ing to the present day. (k.) 

Hod'man, ».; pl. HopMex. A bricklayer's tender or 
a-sistant; one who carries a hod. 

Hod'mandod, n. Same as DonMaN, J. v. 

Hodograph, (Aóod'o-graf,) n. (Gr. hodos, a path. and 
grapho, Y trace.] ( Math.) A curve imagined by Sir W. 
Hamilton to illustrate the theory of central forces. 

Hoe, (/o,) n. (Ger. haue, from A. S. heuwan,to hew. See 
Hew.) (Agric. und Gardening.) An instrument for stir- 
ring the surface of the soil, cutting up weeds by the 
roots, and earthing up plants. The hand- hoe isa thin plate 
of iron 6 to 8 inches broad, and sharpened on the edge, 
fixed at right augles on tlie extremity of a pole or rod, 
which serves as a handle. This is called a draw-hoe, be- 
cause in the operation of hoeing the instrument is drawn 
or pulled toward theoperator. Another kind of garden 
hoe has the blade or iron plate fixed on the extremity 
of the handle, and in continuation of it; and this is 
called a trust hoe, because in hoeing the operator al- 
ways pushes the hoe forward. This kind is also called the 
Dutch hoe, most probably from having been first intro- 
duced from Holland. In agriculture, hoesof the thrust 
kind are drawn by beasts of burden, and commonly 
called horse hoes. In general form they resemble a 
plough; but instead of the share they have one or more 
iron blades or plates with sharp edges, fixed to perpen- 
dicular iron rods at their lower extremities. These 
sharpened plates being drawn through the soil, cut 
through the roots of weeds an inch or two beneath the 
surface. Agricultural or field hoes are only used in the 
case of those field crops which are sown or planted in 
rows. There are a great many kinds of field or horse 
hoes, chiefly differing in the number of blades which are 
attached to the common frame for stirring and cleaning 
a greater or smaller number of spaces between tlie rows 
of drilled crops at once. 

Hoe, v.n. To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe; to 
clean from weeds; as, to hoe the soil in a garden, to hoe 
corn, &c. 

Dr. n. To usea hoe; to operate with a hoe. 

Hoe’-eake, n. A coarse cake of Indian meal, baked 
over a fire; a johnny-cake. 

Bev n, (Agric. und Gardening.) The operation 
of stirring the ground, cutting of weeds, or earthing up 
plants with a hoe. In the case of any of these operations 
dry weather must be chosen, otherwise the result will 
either be useless or injnrions. Plants rooted up by the hoe 
in wet weather will produce fresh roots and grow again, 
while plants earthed up under similar circumstances 
will have the leaves which are covered by the soil de- 
cayed by it. In either case also the ground will be 
hardened by the treading of the feet of men or horses, 

. 80 as to obstruct the progress of the roots, and to exclude 
air and water from penetrating through it to them. H. is 
sometimes performed on surfaces which are without 
weeds for the purpose of stirring the soil; but in such 
cases pronged hoes, or hoes having three or more long 
spikes or teeth, are more effective than hoes with broad 
plates or blades. 

Hoe's Printing-machine. Ser PRINTING. 

Hof, (or Stapt zum Hor.) a city of Bivaria in Upper 
Franconia, on the left bank of the Saale, 30 m. N.E. of 
Baireuth. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, leather. It has 
also extensive breweries. Pop. 11,660. 

Hofer, ANDREAS, a celebrated Tyrolese patriot, B. at St. 
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Leonard, in the valley of Passeyr, 1767, When the 
Tyrol, longa part of 
the Austrian domin- 
ions, was given by 
the treaty of Pres- 
bury to the king of 
Bavaria, then the 
ally of Napoleon, 
the Tyrolese revolt- 
ed, and Andreas H. 
became theirleader, 
Within a week from 
the outbreak of the 
insurrection, early 
in April, 1809, the 
Bavarian forces 
were everywhere 
defeated aud the 
Tyrol freed. Three 
French armies then 
invaded the prov- 
ince, aud after tem- 
porary success on 
their part, Hofer 
won the victory of 
Innspruck, and 
again freed his 
country. By the ar- 
mistice of Znaim, agreed to after the victory of Napo- 
leon at Wagram, the Austrians were compelled to quit 
the Tyrol. A second French invasion ended in defeat, 
and the people were a third time freed. For a few weeks 
H. was, virtually, sovereign of his country; but on the 
renewed invasion of French and Bavarians, he was 
betrayed to his enemies, condemned by a court-martial 
at Mantua, and shot February 20, 1810. His remains 
were buried in the cathedral of Innspruck; his widow 
was pensioned by the Austrian goverument, and his son 
raised to the rank of nobility. 

Hoffman, Cuarres FENNO, an American t and 
novelist, B. in New York, 1806. After leaving Columbia 
College, H. was called to the bar at New York, where he 
practised during three years; but, compelled by the 
state of his health to travel on the prairies, he published, 
in 1834, a record of his wanderings, under the title of 
A Winter in the West, which obtained a considerable 
share of popularity. ‘This was followed hy Wild Scenes 
in the Forest and Prairie, in 1837, and the romance of 
The Greyslaer, in 1840. From the above period to 1849 
he has been one of the most active and successful con- 
tributors to the American magazines, for one of which, 
“The American Monthly," he wrote his novel of Fen- 
derlyn. In 1812 he published a collected edition of bis 
poems, under the title of A Vigil of Faith, and other 
Poems. For nearly two years he was at the head of the 
“Literary World,” in which he wrote his sketches and 
essays, under the title of Sketches of Society. An un- 
fortunate attack of mental alienation, in 1849, suddenly 
stopped his brilliant career, during which, save for his 
love of the horrible and repulsive, he might have claimed 
rank among the best modern novelists. 

Hoffman, or Hoffmann. There have been several 
Germans of this name distinguished for their medical 
knowledge. — Moritz HOFFMANN, B. in 1621, at Fürsten- 
walde, in Brandenburg; settled at Altorf, where he held 
the professorships of anatomy, botany, and physic; was 
the discoverer of the pancreatic duct; p. 1699. He 
wrote several works on medical subjects. — FRIEDRICH 
HorrMAN, the most celebrated of the name, was B. in 
1660, at Halle, in Saxony, where his father was also an 
eminent physician. He studied and lectured at Jena, 
and afterwards practised at Minden. In 1684 he visited 
England, and formed an acquaintance with Boyle and 
other men of science. On the establishment of the 
university of Halle, he was appointed primary professor 
of medicine and natural philosophy; and thrice held 
the situation of rector. Hisreputation being now fully 
established, and his fame widely spread, he was elected 
a member of various scientific associations in London, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg; and appointed physician to 
the king of Prussia, who gave him the title of first physi- 
cian and aulic councillor. His works are very numer- 
ous, the most important being his Systema Medicinae 
Rationalis and Medicina Consul/atoria. H. obtained 
much repntation by the new hypothesis which he sug- 
gested on the origin of disease, and which, after serving 
a temporary purpose, led to the establishment of other 
and sounder hypotheses. D. 1742. 

Hoffman, Exvsr THEODOR WiLtELM, a German nov- 
elist and miscellaneous writer, was B. nt Königsberg, in 
1776. He studied the law, and held varions judicial ap- 
pointments in Poland, till his legal career was inter- 
rupted by the invasion of Warsaw by the French, in 
1806, in the government of which city he had been ap- 
pointed counsellor. Having devoted his leisure time to 
the study of music, and beiug at the same time a ro- 
inunee-writer and an artist, he applied himself to these 
pursuits in order to obtain a livelihood. He possessed 
much imagination and talent; but he was an intem- 
perate liver, of a fiery temper, exceedingly vain, and 
suffered much from hypochondria. Among his works 
are Fintasy Pieces, The Devil's Elirir, Tre Entail, The 
Adversary, &, all displaying a singularly wild and ro- 
mantic imagination. In 1816 he was reinstited as 
counsellor of the court of judicatnre in Berlin. D. 1822. 

Hoffmann (von Fallersleben). Areust HEIN- 
RICH, à popular German poet, B. at Fallersleben, 1798. In 
1523 he was appointed conservator of the Breslau Uni- 
versity library, and soon afterwards published his Gr 
political Songs, which caused him to become very popu- 
lar. He has written songs for children, fur workmen 
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and for ts; indeed, as a poet, he may be said to 
write only for the simplest among bis countrymen, He 
has also contributed a number of very valuable philo- 
logical articles to the best periodicals in Germany. 

Hoff mann, Avoust WiLHELM, a distinguished Ger- 
man chemist, n. at Giessen, 1518, was nominated in 1504 
pu of chemistry in the university of Berlin. His 

work is entitled Memoirs on the Molecular Constitu- 
tion of the O. 

Hoffman's 
Schenectady co. 

Moffman’s Gas Furnace, n. (Chem.) A furnace 
for the analysis of organic substances, in which the 
combustion tube is heated by a number of perforated 
clay-burners. 

Hog., n. (W. moch] (Zw) The common name of a 
well-known pachydermous animal constituting the gen. 
Sus, in the Suudie or Swine family. As all the varieties 
of this useful quadruped are derived from the Wild 
Boar, we shall proceed to describe that animal before 
we speak of the domestic species; merely premising 
that the genus Sus is in some points of an ambiguous 
nature, appearing to form at once a link between the 
cloven-footed, the whole-hoofed, and the dizitated qua- 
drupods. The Wild Boar is a native of most all the 
temperate parta both of Europe and Asia. We learn 
from Buffon, that wild boars follow their common 
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parent until they have e their third year, never 
wandering alone till they have acquired sufficient 
strength to resist the attacks of the wolf, * These ani- 
mals,” says lie, “ when they have young, form a kind of 
flocks, and it is upon this alone that their safety de- 
pends. When attacked, tho largest and strongest front 
the enemy, and by pressing all around against the 
weaker, forve them into the centre, Domestic hogs are 
also observed to defend themselves in the same manner, 
The wild boar is hunted with dogs, or killed by surprise 
during the night, when the moon shines. The wild boar 
is in general more gannt and bony, the musculur 
strength much greater, and the temper far more sav- 
than the domestic II. It isofa dark brindled-gray 
color, or blackish; but when only a year or two old, is 
of a dull yellowish-brown cast; and when quite young, 
is marked by alternate dusky and pale longitudinal | 
bands along the sides. Between the bristles, next the 
skin, is a finer or softer hair, uf a woolly or curly nature. | 
The snout is 
somewhat 
longer in pro- 
portion than 
that of the 
domestic spe- 
cies ; but the 
er dif- 
erence is in 
the length of 
the tuaks. 
Though ordi- 
narily timid 
and inoffen- 
sive, it is 
found that the females show the most determined conr- 
age when their young areattacked, and defend them with 
all imaginable fiorceness. If two boars chance te meet 
in the early part of the year, at which time the male seeks 
the female, the most furious encounters ensue, By a 
forest law of William the Conqueror, (^, n. 1087, it waa 
ordained that any who were fonnd guilty of killing the 
stag, the roebuck, or the wild boar, should have their 
eyes put ont. — The common or domestic ZZ. (Sus scrofa) 
differs from tho wild animal principally in having| 
smaller tusks and larger ears, which are also somewhat 
pendant and of a more pointed form, In color, as well 
as size, it. varies very considerably, but the prevailing 
cast is a dull yellowish-white, marked or spotted irrez- 
ularly with black, sometimes perfectly plain or 1 415 
ted, sometimes rufous, and sometimes totally binek. Of 
all quadrupeds the 7/. is the moat gross in hia manners, 
aud therefore has been regarded as the very personifica- 
tion of impurity. The Jews were strictly enjoined not to 
eat its flesh; and the Mohammedans agree in this respect 
with the Mosaic prohibition, In most parta of Europe 
and America, however, it constitutes a very material 
part of the food of mankind. The H. is an animal of a 
remarkable prolific nature; and as they bring forth 
from 10 to 15, and sometimes 20, at a litter, they would 
soon become very numerous, were they not diminished 
for the support of man. Their flesh, saya Linnasus, is 
wholesome food for per- 
sons of athletic constitu- 
tions, those who habit- 
uate themselves to much 
exercise, but improper 
for such as lead sedentary 
lives. It is, however, an 
article of general con- 
sumption, and one which 
is of great importance to 
a naval and commercial 
nation, as it takes salt 
better than any other flesh, and consequently is capa- 
ble of being longer and more easily preserved than any 
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from the flesh of swine from a religious principle, but 
even consider themselves defiled by touching it. The 
Chíuese, on the contrary, are so excessively fond of 
pork, that many, owing to this partiality alone, ns it is 
said, have been prevented from conversion to Moham- 
medanism. The fat of swine differs, in its situation, 
from that of almost every other quadruped, as it forms 
a thick, distinct, and continued layer betwixt the flesh 
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and the skin. Tard, which is chiefly obtained from 
the fat membranes of the abdomen, is applicable to 
various uses, both culinary and medicinal; and when 
good, is white and moderately hard. The skin, when 
properly dressed, is used for the seats of saddles; it is 
also employed by various artificers. Great atteution 
has been paid in this country to the improvement of 
the various breeds; and by judicious crosses much has 
been effected both as to quality aud size, Swine were 
robably introduced from Spain into Hispaniola by Co- 
umbus in 149, into Florida by De Seto in 1538, into 
Canada in 1605, and into Virginia in 1609, where they 
multiplied so rapidly that in 18 years the people were 
obliged to palisade Jamestown to k them out, Dif 
ferent breeds are prized in different districts, according 
to the fancy of producers, the facility of raising them, 
and the particular object of the farmer, The Chinese 
H., both the white and black varieties, are easily fat- 
tened, and have small boues; indeed, they are generally 
too fat to be esteemed as pork, and are considered to 
make poor bacon. Bred carefully, and mixed with other 
stock, they are valuable animals. The Neapolitan is 
the most celebrated of the Italian breeds, doubtless de- 
scended from the improved varieties of ancient Rome, 
nud the stock of most of the English breeds, Though 
not very hardy, the flesh ia of superior quality. It is 
small, black, with few bristles, short snout, erect ears, 
and small bones. Crosse with the Berkshire breed, 
the form is improved and the constitution hardened. 
with a remarkable tendency to fatten cusily, The Berk- 
shire, an English breed, black or white, is larger than 
the Neapolitan, with more bristles, and. less fat to the 
meat, which is well suited for bacon and hams. This 
was formerly preferred above all others in many parts 
of New England; but its cross with the Chinese A more 
profitable, as the weight is heavier with light feeding. 
nnd the disposition milder, Tho Essex, crossed with 
the Neapolitan, is one of the most valuable, and has 
taken more prizes in England than any other breed, It 
ia black, of good size and symmetry, mild disposition, 
easily fattened, the meat of excellent quality, and the 
dressed weight at 12 and 18 months 250 to 400 Ibs. It 
is not sulject to cutaneous diseases. The Irish grazier 
i» slow in coming to maturity; but crossed with the 
Berkshire is an excellent variety. The Woburn or Bed- 
ford breed was originally sent by the Duke of Bedford 
to General Washington, and was produced at Woburn, 
England, by n cross of the Chinese boar and a lar, 
English J. When pure they are white, with dark ash- 
colored spots, They are of lurge size, with deep, round 
bodies, short legs, and thin hair, easily kept, and mu- 
turing early, The Middlesex is a popular breed in Eng- 
land, and has been cousiderably imported into the U. 
States. It is derived from a mixture of the Chinese 
with some larger stock. The color is usually white, 
and the size larger than the Suffolk, weighing at 18 
months 500 to 900 Ibs. The bones nre smaller than in 
the Essex. But the favorite of all breeds seems now to 
be the Suffolk, so named from that county in England, 
whence the London market has long been supplied. 
The present breed ia believed to have originated from 
the old Suffolk crossed with the Chinese and berkshire, 
The pure breed is remarkably symmetrical, small and 
compact, short-legged, and small-headed, the exact op- 
posite of the long, lank, and lean H. of the western 
prairies. Their early maturity, small consumption of 
food, and tendency to fat, compensate for their want of 
size, The color is white. These are the most esteemed 
varieties, There are many others, imported and domes- 
tic, which thrive well in peculiar districts, and which 
nre more or less extolled by their respective fanciers. 
While H. are kept in New England and the Middle 


States mostly in pens, in the West they are allowed tol 


range in the woods and fields till within 3 months of 
the time of killing them, feeding upon clover, corn, 
acorns, and mast. Within the Inst few years, a destruc- 
tive disease hus epidemically affected swine both in this 
country and in Europe. This will be treated of fully 
under the art. Tnicnixæ, q v. Statistics referring to 
the produce of the Æ. will be found under the hending 
PORK, q. v. 

—A mean, grovelling, filthy, guzzling fellow. (Vulgar.) 

—A two-year old sheep; a hogget. (Used in England.) 

(Naut.) A brush with a long handle, used for scouring 

barnacles and sea-weerl off a ship's bottom. 

v. a. To clip or cut short the hair of; as, to hog a horse's 
mane, 

(Naut.) To scrape a ship's bottom under water. 

—v. n. To bend, as a ship, so a4 to resemble in some degree 
n hog's back ; — hence, to be strained out of shape, 

Hog, v.a. (Ger. hocken.] To carry on the back, as a 
bntcher carries a carcass. 

Hogan, in Indiana, a township of Dearborn co.; pop. 
abt. 1,026. 

—A village of Ripley co., abt. 18 m. N.W. of Aurora. 

Hö'ganite, n. ( Min.) Same as NATROLITE, 4. v. 


| Ho'gansburg, in New York, a post-village of Frank- 


lin co., abt. 40 m N.E. of Ogdensburg; pop. abt. 400. 
Ho'gunsville, in /owa, a village of Dubuque co., abt. 
15 m. WS. W. of Dubuque. 
Ho'gansville, iu Georgia, a post- village of Troup co., 
abt. 13 m. N.E. of La Grange. 


humorist, p. in London, 1607. He was apprenticed at an 
enrly age to Gamble, a silversmith, but at the expiration 
of his term, in 1718, he took to engraving in copper for 
the booksellers. In 1730 he married the only daughter 
of Sir James Thornhill, against her father's consent, and 
set up for himself as a portrait-painter with considerable 
success. H. now commenced his remarkable series of 
satirical paintings reflecting on the social abuses of his 
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time: — viz., the Horlots Progress in 1734; the Rakes 
Progress in 1735; and the Marriage à la Mode. in 1 45 


now in the National Gullery. 


In 1753 he appeared as the 


Fg. 1299, — NOGARTH’S HOUSE AT CHISWIOK, ( Eng.) 


author of Analysis of Beauty, written with a View of Fim 
ing the Fluctuating Ideas of Taste. In 1757 II. was ap 
pointed serjeaut-painter to the king: he p. in London, 
Oct. 26th, 1764, and was buried at Chiswick. H. was p 
geod painter as well as a great satirist. 

Hon : ranch, iu Louisianu, a post-office of St. Heleas 
parish. 

Hog Creek, in Ohio, n post-office of Allen co. 

Hogestown, (/ojes-lown,) in Ii. a pom 
Village of Cumberland co , abt. 9 m. S.W. of Harriabu eg 

|Mog-gum, n. (Hot) See Ruus. 

Hoz Head, a promontory on tlie W. coast of Ireland 
at the mouth of the Kenmare River. 

Hog Islands, a «mall cluster of islets off the coas 
id co. Kerry, Ireland, near the embouchure of Keuinan 

ver. ^ 

| Hog’-backed, a. Having a curved back like that «v 
n hog, as a ship, 

Hog'-cote, n. A place for the keeping of awine: a si 

Mog’-frame, n. (Nuul.) A foreand-aft frame, uenal 
above deck, and forming, together with the frame of the 
vessel, a truas to prevent vertical fluxure. Used chiefly 
in American river and lake steamers, and called ale 
hogging-frame, — Webster. 

Hogg, James, an English poet, popularly known as the 
“Errnick SHEPHERD”, B. 1772. He belonged to the vale of 
Ettrick. in Selkirkshire, where he followed the pastora 
occupation of his ancestors, His first published song 
Dimald Macdonald, acquired extensive popularity. After 
several successful literary efforts, the most considerable 
of which was a volume of ballads called The Mountain 
Minstrel, I., who hal failed in sundry sheep-farming 
speculations, removed to Edinburgh in 1810, with the 
view of living by his wits. He there published a volume 
of songs, The Forest Minstrel, and conducted a periodical 
called The Spy, which existed for about a year. It was 
not, however, until the appearance of The Queen's Wake, 
in 1513, that he became greatly distinguished us ar 
author. Besides The Pilgrims of the Sun, Queen Hynde 
and other poetical works, I. wrote numerous tales ano 
novels, few of which are now much read. He was on 
terms of friendship with Scott, Wilson, wud other literary 


Fig. 1300. — BIKTH-PLACE OF THE “ RTTRICK SHEPHERD.” 


magnates of Edinburgh, and the manner in which he 
wus made to figure in the celebrated Noctes Ambrosiana 
of Blackwood Magazine — although sometimes com 
plained of by himself — contributed not a little to his 
fame, With leas masculine sense than Burns, and far 
inferior in tender and passionate earnestness, he 
possessed a higher creative fancy; and many of bir 
pieces, snch as Bonny Kilmeny, are marked by a certain 
wild and dreamy fascination, unlike anything else with 
which we are acquainted, D. 1835. 

Hoggan, n. [Cornish] The tinner's pasty. 

Hog'ger. u. A stocking without a foot, worn by miners 
working in coal-pita. 

rel, Hog'grel, n. [See Hoc.) A two-year 
old sheep; a hogget. 

Hog'ger-pump, n. (Mining.) The upper pump ip 
a mine. 

Hog'gery, n. Hoggish characteristics; beastliness; 
swinishness of manners. (R.) 
“ Crime and shame, and all their Aoggery.” — F. B. Browning. 

Hog’get, n. A sheep of the second year. A lamb 
comes a teg in its first winter, and afterwards a hogget; 
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and, on losing its coat, a shear-hog.— Also, a two-year 
old boar. 

MHog'ging,n. (Naut.) An undue falling of a ship's 
bead and stern, in consequence of weakness in the keel, 
or in the tie provided by the decks. II. may be imme- 
diately caused by the suspension of the ship on a wave 
amidships, or by her taking the ground in the middle. 

Mog'ging-frame, n. (Naut.) See Hoc-FRAME. 

Hog gish, a. Having the qualities or characteristics 
of aei swinish; gluttonish; brutish; filthy; meanly 
selfish. 

Mog’gishly, adv. In a coarse, brutal, filthy, or glut- 
tonous manner. 

Hog gishness, n. Quality of being hoggish ; brutish- 
ness; beastly filthiness; mean selfishness; voracity in 
devouring food. y 

Hoz ei n. Same as HoGGEREL, q. v. 

Mag he „ n. Aswincherd ; a keeper or tender of hogs. 

Hog les Creek, in Missouri, a village of St. Clair co., 
abt. 55 m. W. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Hog’-louse, n. (Zol.) See ONIscus. 

Hogmanay’, n. (Corrupted from Norm. Fr. au gui 
menez, lead to the mustletoe.| In Scotland, a popular 
name given to the festival of New-Year's eve. 

Hog’-nut, n.(Zoil.) See HICKORY. 

Ho'go, n. A vulgar corruption of HAUT-GOUT, q. v. 

Hog-pea’nut, n. (Bot.) The Pea-vine, See AMPHI- 
CARPARA. 

Mog'-pen,n. A hog-cote; a pen or sty for hogs. 

Mog'-plum, n. ( Bot.) See SPONDIAS. 

Hog'-ringer, n. One who fastens rings in the snouts 
of hogs. f 

Hog River, in Michigan, enters the Coldwater River 
in Branch co. 

Hog’s’-fennel, n. (Bot.) Sce PENCEDANUM. 

Hogshead, (Aögz'hed,) n. (D. okshoofd ; Van. ozehoved : 
Gael. tocsaid ; probably a corruption of oz-hide, and 
originally used to signify as much liquor as filled an 
Ox's hide or skin.] A large cask, usyally containing 
from 100 to 140 galls. (U. States.) — Au English measure 
of capacity, containing 63 imp. wine gallons, or about 
5214 imperial gallons; as, a hogshead of ale. 

Mog'-shearing. n. Rumpus; great cry and little 
wool; much ado about nothing; — used in a ludicrous 
sense. 

Hog’-skin, n. The skin of swine tanned into leather. 

Hog’s’-lard, n. The fat of hogs; lard of swine. 

Mog'sties, a group of dangerous rocks and islets of 
the Bahama Group, W. Indies, abt. 38 m. N.W. of the 
Great Inagua. 

MHog'-sty,n. A pig-sty ; a hog-cote: a pen for hogs. 

Hogue, (La,) (%.) See Cape La Hocur. 

Moz'-wash, n. Refuse used as food for swine; swill. 

Hog’-weed, n. (Bot.) See AMBROSIA. 

IIohenlin'den, a village of Bavaria on the Iser, near 
Ebersburg, and 33 m. E. of Munich. Here in 1800 the 
French, under Morean, defeated the Austrians com- 
manded by the archduke John, which event brought) 
about the peace of Luneville. 

Hohenlinden, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Chickasaw co. 

Hohenstauffen, (% hen-stéwf'fen.) (Hist.) A cele- 
brated German house founded by Frederick von Büren, 
who lived about 1010. His son fought valiantly under 
the Emperor Henry IV. in the battle of Merseburg, in 
1080, and received the hand of the emperor's daughter 
Agnes, together with the dukedom of Suabia, in 1051. 
Conrad, his grandson, was elected emperor of Germany, 
Feb. 22, 1138. Conrad III. was succeeded as emperor by 
his nephew, Frederick I, surnamed Barbarossa, 1152-90 ; 
and the imperial throne was occupied by his son and 

wuidson till 1254. The sole and last survivor of the 


Fohenstauffen race, Conradin, tried to regain the family 
heritage; but having been defeated in the battles of 
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Benevento, Feb. 26, 1266, and of Tagliacozzo, Aug. 23, 
1268, he was made prisoner and beheaded at Naples, 
Oct. 29, 1268. 

Hohenstein, (hihen-stin,) a town of Prussia, in Sax- 
ony, 6 m. from Chemnitz, Mines of silver and arsenic 
are situated near it. Jp. 6,746. 

Hohenzollern, (hó-hen-zol'lern.) (Hist.) The royal 
house of Prussia was founded by Count Thassilo, who 
built the castle of Zollern, afterwards called H. 
lera ( High-Zollern), in 800. The castle was greatly en- 
larged by Frederick, the first Count of Zollern, in 950, 
Frederick III. gained the title of prince and the govern- 
ment of Nuremberg in 1273. In the l6th century the 
honse separated into two branches, the younger of 
which subsequently became kings of Prussia, while the 
elder remained princes of H. Frederick VL, of the) 
younger line, received the province of Brandenburg | 
from the emperor in 1411; his successor acquired the 
territory of Prussia in 1560. Another Frederick made 
himself king of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701. — The principali- 
ties of Hohenzollern- Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, for many centuries in the possession of the elder | 
line, were united with Prussia by treaty, March 20, 1550, | 
and now form a province, consisting of a narrow strip 
of land entirely surrounded by the territories of Wiir- 
temberg and Baden. Area, 480 sq. m.; pop. 64,632. 

Hoho'kus. in New Jersey, a post-village and township 
of Bergen co., abt. 34 m. N. N. W. of New York. Pop. of 
township, 3,800, 

Hoi'den, Hoy'den, n. [W. hooden, a woman of 
doubtful hme A rude, awkward, bold, skittish girl; 
a romp; a tomboy. 

—a, Rude; awkward; bold; skittish; country-bred; in- 
elegant. 

v. u. To romp rudely or indecently; to play the part 
of a tomboy. 

The wenches had been hoidening with the young iih =A 
k. 


—n. Act of hoisting, raising, or lifting. 
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Hoi'denhood, Hoy'denhood, n. State of being 


a hoiden or tomboy. 

Hoi'denish, Hoy'denish, a. Becoming, or par- 
taking of the qualities of a hoiden ; skittish ; tomboyish; 
of a romping disposition ; as, a hoidenish girl. 

Hoist, v. 4. [Fr. hausser, to raise, from Lat. altus, high; 
Swed. Aissa, hyssa, from ha, high.) To raise; to lift; to 
heave; to lift or bear upwards by means of tackle; as, 


to hoist a sail, flag, &c. 
(Used colloqui- 


ally.) — The term applied to the apparatus used in fac- 
tories, mines, hotels, &c., for the purpose of raising per- 
sons, or things, from one level to another; the man-en- 
gines are a kind of hoist, as also are the hydraulic cranes 
now in general service. 

(Naut.) The perpendicular height of a sail, flag, &c.; 
—in opposition to the fly, or extent from the mast or 
pole to the outer edge. 

Hoi'ty-toi'ty, a. [Equivalent to Scot. Aoot-toot.] 
Flighty; giddy ; thoughtless; harum-scarum; gay; 
noisy; — used, generally, as an exclamation implying 
surprise or displeasure, with some degree of contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

^ Hoity-toity | What have I to do with dreams? — Congreve. 

Ho‘kah, in Minnesota, a post-villuge of Houston co., on 
the Hokah or Root River, about 7 m. S. W. of La Crosse. 

Hokah (or Root) River, in Minnesota, enters the 
Mississippi River below La Crosse. Length, abt. 130 m. 

Hoke-day. See llock-DAY. 

Hokendnau'qua, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Lehigh co., ou the Lehigh River, about 1 m. above Cata- 
Sallqua. 

Ho'la, Hola, interj. Wollo! hey there! ahoy! 

Holaday’s, in /owa, a post-office of Adair co. 

Holbach, Paul, Baron D', (hol'bak,) a German writer, 
B. at Heidelsheim, in the Palatinate, 1723, who was edu- 
cated at Paris, and passed almost all his life there. He 
allied himself with the leaders of French thought, the 
philosophers of the Encycl/pédie, entertaining them at 
sumptuous suppers, and encouraging the freest utterance 
of their most extreme opinions. He was in philosophy a 
pure materialist, and wrote numerous works under an 
assumed name, and contributed to the Encyclopédie nu- 
merous articles on natural history, politics, and philos- 
ophy. The most famous of the works written by H. 
wholly or in part, is the Système de la Nature. D. 1789. 

Hol’beach, a market-town of England, co. of Lincoln, 
37 m. S. S. E. of Lincoln, 89 m. N. of London. H. has a 
fine Gothic church. Pop. 4.021. 

Holbein, Hans or Jot ANN, one of the most famous 
German painters, B. at Augsburg, about 1495, learned 
the elements of his art from his father, whom he soon 
excelled. His talent procured him the friendship of 
Erasmus, for whose “ Praise of Folly” he drew severa 
whimsical designs. At the recommendation of Erasmn: 
he came to England, and was employed first by Sir 
Thomas More, who introduced him to Henry VIIL He 
rose to the zenith of fortune in tliat monarch's court, 
and painted a great number of portraits which are still 
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considered masterpieces of art. He died of the plague 
in K His style is manly and correct, but hard and 


formal: the character, however, and individuality of 
many of his portraits, nre evidently exact and masterly. | 
(See Figs. 539, 1301.) He painted some religious and his- 
torical pieces; his masterpiece is perhups the Fumi/y of | 
the Burgomaster Meyer, now in the Gallery of Dresden. 
H. is ulso the author of avery celebrated series of designs, 
known as the Dance of Death, cut in wood and first 
published at Lyons in 1538; afterwards copied by Hollar 
and others, See Macanre, (DANCE.) 

Holbrook, in New York, a post-office of Suffolk co. 

Holbrook, in W. Virginia, a P. O. of Ritchie co. 

Holcad, n. (Gr. ol;ados, a ship of burden.] An an- 
cient Greek vessel of large tonnage. 

Hol'comb Valley, in California, a village of San 
Bernardino co., about 40 m. E. N. E. of San Bernardino. 
Holeus, n. (%.) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
nacem, the species of which are natives of Africa and| 
Asia. II. saccharatus, the Sorghum saccharatum of | 
some botanists, is called the North China sugar-cane, or | 
sweet sorgho, and is much cultivated in China and other 
parts for the sake of its sugar; it is said to yield from 
10 to 15 per cent. of this product. Its grain is eaten in 
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Africa, and is termed dochna. The plant has lately bees 
introduced into the U. States, and is highly recommend 
ed by some agriculturists for cultivation as a substitute. 
for the sugar-cane. H sorghum (Sorghum rulgare, or A». 
dropogon sorghum) ia extensively cultivated in mar y 
parta of Africa, in Turkey, and in India, for the sake of 
ts grain, which is known by the name of Guinea ce n, 
durra, Turkish millet, and jaar. This in is mech 
used as human food in warm countries. kind of b» er, 
called bouza, is prepared from it. The stalks of the 
lant are used to make whisks and carpet brooms. H. 
lanatus, the soft grass, is the only N. American sper ies. 

Hold, v. a. (imp. HELD; pp. HELD, and, somet mes, 
HOLDEN.) [A. S. healtan; Dan. holde ; Icel. hallda ; b- 
ably akin to Heb. kul, to hold up, to sustain.] Te have 
in the grasp; to keep; to have fast; to retain; to con- 
fine in a given position or relation, or within certain 
limits; to stop; to restrain from escape. — To ‘letain; 
to maintain; to defend; to keep possession of; t» exert 
authority over; to secure in one’s own keeping. 

—To have or possess by title, as lands; to be in possession 
of; to occupy; to own by proprietorship. 

Holding Corioll in the name of Rome.” — Shak. 

—To fix; to compel to observe or fulfil; to restrain from 
motion; to bind, legally or morally; to limit in scope 
of action; to confine. 

He had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his 
tongue.” — Macaulay. 

—To continue; to prosecute or carry on, as a line of argu- 
ment, or course of conduct; to keep up in action or pro- 
gress; to sustain in proceeding forward. 

Night and Chaos... hold eternal anarchy,” — Milton. 

—To contain, or to have capacity to receive and contain; 
to measure in containing power; as, a hogsliead holds 
63 gallons. — To consider; to think; to regard; to 
judge; to maintain, as an opinion; to esteem; to ac- 
count, 

“I hold bim but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not." — Shaka. 

—To celebrate or solemnize,as a feast; to direct and 
cause to take place officially; to tend to bring about 
that which is the result of united deliberation or action ; 
as, to hold a meeting, to hold a court, to hold counsel 
together, &c. 

The queen this day here holds her parliament." — Shaka, 

—To handle; to manage or treat intellectually; to ac- 
cept, as an opinion; to maintain or persist in, as a 
resolve: to be committed to, as an open or secret ad- 
herent; to retain, as force of will, 


|“ Whereupon they... held them battle a long season." I Macc. vi. 52. 


To hold forth, to offer; to exhibit; to propose; to ad- 
vance, 

~ Christianity came into the world. 
bot piety.” — Temple. 

To hold a wager, to lay, stake, or hazard a wager; to 
make a bet. — To hold in, to restrain ; to curb; to bridle. 
“ These men wish they had „eld themselves longer in.“ 
( Hooker.) — To hold off, to keep away or at a distance. — 
To hold on, to continue; to protract; to proceed in; as, 
the ship held on her course. — To hold out. (J.) To ex- 
tend; to stretch forth; to proffer. “ Fortune holds out 
these to you as rewards.” (Ben Jonson.) (2.) To con- 
tinue to do or suffer ; to endure; to sustain ; as, the fort 
held out till the last. 

To hold one’s own, to keep what belongs to one's self; 
to retain a present state or condition ; not to lose ground 
or fall off. — ( Naut.) To keep up in sailing ; as, the ship 
holds her own with the fastest. — To hold up, to sustain ; 
to support; to raise; to lift; to keep to the mark; as, 
to hold up the head. 

“ Heir from heir shall hold his quarrel up." — Shake. 

Hold, v. n. To continue firm or fast; to remain fixed; 
as, the anchor holds, 

—To be true: to endure; to remain valid; to stand. as a 
fact or truth: as, the rule holds good. — To remain 
sound, intact, or unbroken; to be unsubdued; not to 
fail; to persist; to abide. 

Our force by land hath nobly held." — Shaks. 

—To halt; to stop; to cease motion or action. 

Damm ed be him that first cries Hold, enough ! ' " — Shake. 


«holding forth nothing 


|—To remain attached; to cleave; to adhere; not to fall 


away, part from, or desert; sumetimes preceding for, 
fo, or with; us, they hold to their principles, I hold the 
same opinion with you. — To refrain; to place a check 
or restraint on one's self; — generally before from; 
as, she with difficulty hed from using her tongue. — 
To derive right; to admit dependence on, as for enjoy- 
ment of estate, &c.; to draw or deduce title; — usually 
preceding of; as, he holds his landsof the crown. E 
*' The great barons had. . . petty barons holding under them." 
Temple. 


To hold forth, to speak or preach publicly; to ha- 
rangue; to proclaim. 
A petty conjurer . . . held forth in the market · place. — L Estrange. 
To hold in, to restrain or command one's self: as, he 
could hardly hold in his mirth.— To continue fortunate 
or in luck. “The duke, playing at hazard, Arid in a 
great many hands together." (Swift.) — To hold off, to 
keep at a distance or aloof from; to avoid contact with. 
— To hold on, to cling; to take firm hold; to continue 
without interruption. 
'* He held on, however, till he was on the very point of breaking." 
L' Estrange. 


To hold out, to last; to endure; to continue; not to 
break down or give way; not to yield or be subdued; 
as, our provisions hold out well. 


| “My eyes grow womanish, but yet my heart holds out." — Dryden. 


To hold over, to remain in possession of place, position, 
or residence beyond the usual limitation of term, — Te 
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hold together, to remain in union; to be joined in coali-| Ho/liness, n. State or quality of being holy; moral 


1585 or cohesion ; as, the insurgents cannot Aold together 
ong. 

** These old Gothic castles hold together only, as it were, by rags 
and patches.” — Dryden. 

To hold to or with, to adhere to; to codperate, or take 
sides with; as, he held to his own opinions. — To hold 
up, to sustain or support one's self; to continue firm 
and unbroken; as, they hold up wonderfully under 


purity and integrity; piety of heart, mind, or disposi- 
tion; sanctity of character; freedom from sin; moral 


goodness. 


—BState of being hallowed or sanctified; consecration to 


divine things; sacredness. 

His Holiness. ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the title by which the Pope is addressed; equivalent to 
the Latin sanctitas. 


their troubles. — To become fair, or stop raining, as the Hol'ing-uxe, n. A kind of axe employed to cut holes 


weather; to cease to be unpropitious or downcast. 


in posts, &c. 


interj. See Hota, 


* Quoth Ralph, It may hold up and clear) ” ( Hudibras.) Ho 
„ v. n. (imp. and pp. HOLLAED.) To halloo; to 


— To keep up; to continue the same course or speed; Hol 

not to lag or fall behind. hollo. 
Hold, n. Act of holding: a grasping; manner of hold- ** What hollaing and what stir is this to-day ?" — Shaks. 

ing; clasp; embrace ; seizure; gripe ; — frequently used; Holland, or Tux NETHERLANDS, comprising the terri- 

refexively with the verus lay, take, and have; as, to, tories formerly included within the Seven UXITED PRO- 

take hold by the hand. VINCES, now a secondary kingdom of Europe, but which, 

Let but them find courage to lay hold on this occasion." Milton.| in the 17th and 18th centuries, was an independent re- 


Something which may be seized for support; that which public, raised by the industry, economy, and enterprise 


z of its inhabitants to the first rank as a maritime and 
ee eee ies rapis M M ‘| commercial power. The kingdom of H. (inclusive of 


Dutch Limburg and Luxemburg) lies in the N.W. part 

power or influence operating on the mind; advantage] of the European continent, between Lat. 519 12’ and 

that may be employed in directing, persuading, or con-] 5 30’ N., and Lon. 3? 22“ and 7? 1 E.; having E. the 

trolling another; us, I have a hold upon him. Prussian, Rhenish, and Hanoverian provs., S. Belgium, 

Tear is that passion . .. by which God and his laws take the and W. and N. the German Ocean, or North Sea. Length, 

surest hold of us. — Tillotson. N.E. to S. W., abt. 200 m.; average breadth, abt. 65 m. 
Authority, power, or claim to take and keep. 


The W. half of Limburg, which belongs to H., joins the 
“ On your vigour now, my Aold of this new kingdom an depends.“ above territory on the S. E., and is inclosed by Belgium 
Milton. 


W. and 8., and E. by Rhenish Prussia. That part of the 

—A prison or place of confinement; durance; custody. grand-duchy of Luxemburg which belongs to H. is situ- 

„The prisoner to his hold retired." Dryden. ated between Lat. 49? 28’ and 50? 1 N., and Lon. 5° 45* 

A place of security; a fortified place; a fort; a castle; and 6° 30’ E.; itis detached from the rest of the Dutch 
a stronghold. 


dominions, and surrounded by Prussia, Belgium, and 
France.— Polit. Div. The following table shows the are: 
and population of each of the 1. provinces of the king 
dom, and the censuses of 1829 and 1878: 


“ Captain of the hold."— Scott. 

Mar.) The inner cavity of a vessel below decks, di- 
vided into compartments by bulkheads across, for the 
reception of ballast, water, provisions, and, chiefly, car- 
go. The divisions of a hold are termed the after-hold, 
main-hold, aud fore-hold, respectively, with reference to 
their several positions in the ship. 

(Mus.) Same as PAUSE, q. v. 

Hold'baek, u. Restraint; check; obstacle. — A con- 
trivance, of iron or leather, attached to the thill of a 
vehicle, and connecting with the harness, to hold back 
the conveyance when going down hill, or in backing. . 

Holden, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co. 

Holden, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Worcester 
co.: pop. about 2,600, 

Holden, in Missouri, a post-township of Goodhue co.; 
pop. about 900. 1 

—A post-village of Johnson co., about 36 m. S. of Lexing- 
ton. 

Holder, n. One who holds or grasps in his hand, or 
embraces with his arms: also, one who confines, main- 
tains, possesses, &c. — That by which anything is held ; 
as, a kettle-holder. — ( Naut.) A person employed in a 
ship's hold. 

Hold’er-forth, n. O. who holds forth, harangues, 

reaches, or proclaims. 
old'erness, a fertile district of England, in York- 
shire, lying between the Humber and the North Sca; 


p. 23,000. 
shoid'erness, in New Hampshire, a post-township of | 
Grafton co.; pop. about 2,200. 
Hold fast, n. Any contrivance used to fasten or hold 
something else, as a catch, a hook, a button, &c. 
Holding, n. Act of keeping hold of or retaining. —! 
A tenure; a farm held of a superior or manorial pro- 
prietor. 
“ Holdings were plentiful, and holders searce."— Carew, 
—Hold; influence; power; that which binds, holds, in- 
flnences, or controls. 
Hole, n. [A. S. hol, hal; D. and Icel. hol; Ger. hohle ; 


Aren Population. 


Provinces. 5]. m. 


sf 
P? 
< 


1829. 


157,504 
204.909 

63.868 
178,595) 
809.793 
132,359 
413,958, 
479,737 
137,762) 
348,871 
186,281 


18:8. 

219,124 
823,872 
117,026 
273,770 
463.840) 
191,370 
667,946 
796.109 
189.666 
465,667 
240,479! 


1,452, 
2.047 
1,059, 
2.070 
3,154 

865 
1.706 
1.867 
1.100| 
1.706; 
1,353 


Groningen,.. 
Friesland, 
Drenthe,. 
Overyssel 
Guelderlan 
Utrecht 
North Holland, 
South Ilolland, 
Zealand............. 
North Brabant,... 
Limburg, . 


ABAS s BBB BA 25 
2e 


| 
20,497 2,613,687 3,981,595| 2 


The greatest density of population in the Holland pro- 
vinces is explained by the character of the soil, the vari- 
ety of industries, and the great number of large towns; all 
the towns with 100.000 inhab. and upwards (Amsterdam 
Rotterdam and the Hague) being situated in the pro 
vinceof Holland The pure Dutch, or Ne/Aerlanders, num 
bering from two and a half to three millions, inbabit the 
provs, of N. and 8. Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, and 
Guelderland; the Frisians, speaking a dialect of the 
Dutch language, are dispersed, to tlie number of perhaps 
half a million, through Overyssel, Drenthe, Groningen, 
and Friesland; while N. Brabant is almost entirely in- 
habited by a Flemish population. Gen. Desc. With the 
exception cf some insignificant hill-ranges in Guelder- 
land and Utrecht, and a few scattered heights in Over- 
yssel the whole kingdom is @ continuous flat, partly 
formed by the deposits bronght down by the rivers in- 
tersecting it, and partly won by human labor from the 


akin to Gr. hoilos, hollow.) A hollow place or cavity in 
any solid body; a pit; a cavern; acave; a eoncavity; 
an opening in, or through, a solid body; an aperture; an 
interstice; an excavation: a perforation, and the like; 
as, a hole in a wall. — A cell; aden: a burrow made by 
an animal for its habitation, or a natural aperture ten- 
anted by an animal ; — hence, by implication, any mean 
babitation, or narrow, dark lodging. 
** Thou art content to live within this little hole." — Dryden. 


sen, which is above the level of a considerable portion 
of the country. Holland is consequently at all times 
liable to dangerous inundations. The west coast, how- 
ever, from the Helder to the Hook of Holland, is 
partially protected by a natural barrier composed 
of a contínuous range of eand-hills, or dunes, thrown up 
by the sea, of great breadth, and frequently 40 or 50 ft. 
in height. In other parta of the country, particularly 
in the provs. of Zealand, Friesland, and Guelderland, the 


sea is shut out by enormous artificial mounds or dikes, 
any failure in which would expose extensive districts to 
the risk of being submerged. In nothing, indeed, is the 
industry and perseverance of the people so exemplified 
as in the construction and maintenance of these dikes, 
the extent of which is immense, and the labor and ex- 
pense required to keep them in repair very great. The 
most stupendous of these works are the dikes of West 
Capelle, in the island of Walcheren, and that of the 
Helder. — Rivers. The rivers of H. have mostly a W. or 
N.direction. The priucipal is the Rhine, which, for the 
most part, separates N. Brabant from Guelderland and 
8. Holland, and gives off several branches; the Meuse 
traverses the S.E. part of Holland; the Scheldt, its S.W. 
extremity. The Meuse, Rhine, and Scheldt, all discharge 
into the N. Sea, The mstuary of the Ems forms the N. 
W. boundary of the kingdom. Lakes are extremely 
numerous, especially in the N. provs.; and there are 
also some extensive marshes.—Jslands. The islands may 
be classed in groups: the S. group, composing a great 
part of the province Zealand and a portion of Holland, is 
formed at the mouths of the principal rivers, and com- 
prises Cadsand, N. and 8. Beveland, Walcheren, &c.; the 
N. group follows the coust-line stretching from the 
Helder to near the mouth of the Ems, and includes the 
Texel. Vlieland, Schelling, Amelland, &c. — Clim. The 
climate, generally, is vartable, and the atmosphere much 
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—An opening or means of escape; a shift; a subterfuge; 
as, he found a hole whereby to creep out of the dilemma. 

—vwv. n. To go into a holy. 

—v.a. To cut, dig. or make a hole or holes in; as, to hole 
a boot for the insertion of pegs or nails. — To chase 
into a hole, as an animal, or into a pocket, as in billiards. | 

Hol'ibut, n. (Zojl) Same as HALIBUT, q. v. 

MH ol'idom, n. Same as IH ALIDOME, q. v. 

Holiday, n. (Sometimes written hol y-day.) [Holy and 
day.] A holy or sacred day; u day set apart for com- 
memorating some important event in history; a reli- 

ous anniversary; a public festival; as, the holidays 
of the Church. — A day of carnival, or of joy, gayety, 
or amusement; a day of exemption from labor. 

—2. Pertaining, or having reference to a day of festivity, 
or cessation of labor; gay; sprightly; as, the people 
are in holiday costume. 

Courage is but a holiday kind of virtue.“ Dryden. 


Moligarna, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ana- 

cardiaceæ. The fruits of the species H. longifolia, with 
those of another plant of the same order, furnish the 
black varnish of Sylhet, which is much used in India 
for lacquer-work. See SEMICARPUS. 

Ho’'lily, adv. [From holy.] In a holy manner: devo- 
tionally; piously; with sanctity. — Inviolably; sacred- 
ly; hermetically; as, the secret was kept holily. 
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loaded with moisture, especially in the W. provs. The 
mean temperature of the year throughout the coun 

is stated to be 47° Fabr. In winter, N. and N.E. win 

are common; snow falls abundantly, and even the 
Zuyder-Zee is sometimes frozen over. — Nat. Prod. The 
soil is almost everywhere alluvial clay and sand. H. 
possesses little, if any, mineral wealth. It has no mines 
of any description. No coal deposits are found, but ex- 
tensive beds of marine peat, of a most excellent quality, 
abound. Potter's clay, fuller's earth, and some calca- 
reous products, are met with, but scarcely any stone is 
found from one end of the country to the other, The 
kingdom contains very little wood, "There is some tim- 
ber in the E. provinces ; and at the Hague, Utrecht, and 
Haarlem, there are woods of oak, elm, and beech, but, 
generally speaking, most of the trees have been planted, 
The priucipal canals, especially in and near the towns, 
are lined with rows of willows nnd poplars; and in va- 
rious places alomg the sandy shore, firs are produced. 
In other respects the vegetation is very similar to that 
of England. The zoblogy, also in most respects, is like 
that of the S. and central part: of Great Britain. Hares 
and rabbits are plentiful, but not winged game. The 
pools and marshy grounds abound with frogs and other 
reptiles, which form a favorite food for sturks. These 
birds are particularly numerous in V., und great favor- 
ites; — heavy penalties being enforced on their wilful 
destroyers. Water-fowl are very abundant. Fish is ob- 
tained in large quantities, and the herring fishery forma 
a most important source of wealth.— Cunals, de. The 
general aspect of II. is different from that of any other 
country in Europe. Its surface presents one vast net- 
work of canals, the greater number of which are appro- 
priated to land-drainage; many, however, are navigable 
by large vessels. ‘The principal is the Grand Ship Canal 
of N. Holland, between Amsterdam and Nieuwdiep, on 
the Helder. This noble work, the greatest of its kind 
in Europe, is about 51 m. long, 125 feet wide at its sur- 
face, and 36 at bottom, with a depth of 20 feet 9 inches; 
constructed at a cost of $4,750,000. The facility with 
which the country may be laid under water, contributes 
materially to its strength in a military point of view. 
This, indeed, is not a resource to be resorted to, except 
on extreme occasions ; but it was repeatedly made use 
of in the war of liberation, and also in 1672, when Louis 
XIV. of France invaded the country. The roads and 
private estates are commonly fenced by canals or ditches 
alone; hedges being extremely rare. The highways in 
the central provinces are among the best in Europe. 
Water-carriage is, however, the main system of trans- 
port which obtaiss in H. — Agric. The principal grains 
cultivated are rye and buckwheat; next to these come 
oats aud barley. About 1,000,000 lasts of wheat are 
grown yearly, the bulk of which is consumed in distil- 
leries, and starch and other manufactories. Pulse and 
garden vegetables are abundantly raised, besides woad, 
millet, and madder. Flax is also produced in large 
quantities. The vine is cultivated in Luxemburg. Ut- 
recht and Guelderland are noted for their tobacco, 
Potatoes, henip, chiccory, rape-seed, beet-root, hops, and 


Fig. 1302, — THE TOWN-HALL, UTRECHT, — 
some medicinal herbs, are the other chief articles of 


produce. The ancient passion of the Dutch for tulips 
and other bulbous plants still exists, though now con- 
fined within reasonable limits; there are some large 
flower-gardens, in the neighborhood of Haarlem par- 
ticularly, from which great numbers of bulbs are an- 
nually exported. The rearing of live-stock is a much 
more important source of national wealth than tillage. 
The horned cattle of N. Holland are celebrated for 
their beauty; in S. Holland, they resemble the Devon 
breed. The Dutch horses are good, and well adapted 
for dranght; the best are those of Friesland. The 
breeds of sheep are bad or indifferent, but they yield 
a great deal of coarse wool. Dairy husbandry is car- 
ried on to a great and profitable extent; large quan- 
tities of butter, and an estimated annual export of 
350,000 cwt. of cheese, are sent to England. - - Manuf. 
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The principa] manuf. are those of cotton and woollen 
cloths, particularly the former. Thereare, besides, others 
of silks, and velvets; of paper, leather, hats, cordage, 
needles, white-lead [oe best in the world), borax and 
other chemicals, colora, tobacco, and liquors. Sugar- 
refining is largely operated in, and at Utrecht and Ley- 
den immense quantities of bricks and tiles are made. 
Lapidaries’ work obtainsa famous repute for Amsterdam. 
Ship-building is another important branch of industry. 
— Colonies and Com. The commerce of the Dutch was 
formerly the most extensive carried on by a European 
power; and the wealth which it brought into the coun- 
try furnished her with the means of supporting the vast 
expense of her lengthened struggle with Spain, and of 
bor subsequent contests with France and England. The 
circumstances under which the Hollanders have been 
placed, the natural poverty of their soil, and the neces- 
sity of unremitting vigilance to prevent its being sub- 
merged, made industry and economy a condition of their 
existence. H. being destitute of iron, coal. timber, and 
many other iudispensable articles, the prosecution of 
commerce is there not a matter of choice but of necessity ; 
and hence it is that, in the earliest periods, we find the 
Batavians distinguished for their fisheries, their shipping, 
and their commercial enterprise. For a lengthened 
riod they engrossed nearly the whole sea-fishery of 
urope, and they were long the carriers and factors of 
the principal European states. Holland was still. at her 
emancipation from the French yoke, in 1814, the richest 
country in Europe. An abstract of the colonies pos- 
sessed by Holland is as follows: 


Foreign Possesmons. Faß. 24 w | Population. 
E. INDIES. 

Java, Madura, Borneo, Su-) 
matra, and W. Coast of Ce- 620,179 20,523,742 
lebes, the Moluccas, &c. 

W. Inpies and S. AMERICA. 

Curagoa, Aruba, St. Martin, ) 
Bonaire, St. Eustache, 54,187 85,792 
Saba and Surinam. j 

W. Coast of Africa .............. 10,625 110,118 
Total .... 584,991 20,719,652 


The foreign trade, although less than it was formerly. 
still continues to be considerable in proportion to the size 
of the country. The total value of exports for the year 
1880 was $221,118,670 (of which $10,037,059 to the U. S.): 
of imports 8297, 266, 8 (of which 516.074.851 from the 
U S). In these statistics the Dutch colonies include 
their quota.—Govt., de. The Netherlands forni a consti- 
tutional monarchy, under a fundamental charter (grend. 
ovet) proclaimed in 1°48. This charter vests the whole 
legislative authority in a parliament ccmy osed of twe 
chambers, called the Slats Gereal. Both. chamber 
are elective, and the second has alone the initiative of 
new laws, and the origination of financial measures. 
The executive power is in the hands of the sovereign, 
and exercised by him through a council of ministers, 
consisting of 7 depts.. viz., those of the Intern r, Finance, 
Justice. Colonics, Foreign Affairs, Marine, and War. 
The regular army, in 1550, numbered 68.43! men; the 
navy, in the same year, consisted of 55 steam- and 20 
sailing-vessels, all told. The mercantile marine again 
numbered, in 18*0. 1,895 vessels of 526,524 tons —Fi- 
nance. The budget for 1880 estimated the total revenue 
at 108, 000,000 guilders (or $45,006.000), and the public ex- 
penditures, 114.000.000 guild. ($47,500.C00). In the same 
ear the national debt amounted to $956,571.852 guild. 
(piro) — Rel, dx. The state religion is Protestant 
ut the freest liberty of conscience, and complete social 
equality is granted to the members of all religious 
professions, Education is well conducted, and, very 
generally diffused.—Cities. The Hague is the state cap., 
and, besides tlie chief provincial cities before mentioned, 
the principal places remaining are Leyden, Haarlem, 
Dordrecht, Nimeguen, Delft, Zwolle, Kampen, and The 
Helder. — Hist. In the time of the Romans, H. was in- 
habited chiefly by Batavi and Frisii, (q. v.) In the 
reign of Vitellius the Batavians endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to free themselves from the Roman yoke: in the 
2d century their country was overrun by the Saxons ; 
in the 8th it was conquered by Charles Martel ; and it 
subsequently formed a part of Charlemagne's dominions. 
From the lOth to the 14th century, the Netherlands 
were divided into many petty sovereignties, under the 
dukes of Brabant, the counts of Holland and Flanders. 
&c. In 1383, however, by marriage and otherwise, the 
whole passed into the hands of the dukes of Burgundy ; 
thence to the house of Austria; and, lastly, in 1545, 
under the rule of Charles V. The union with Spain was 
a calamity for H. The Dutch had long been in the en- 
joy ment of many political rights and privileges; they 
ad extensive fisheries and trade, and they had, as a ma- 
jority, embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. Philip 
I., who regarded the privileges enjoyed by the Hollan- 
ders as usurpations on his own prerogative, and who ab- 
horred the Reformed faith,resolved to recover the former, 
and to suppress or extirpate the latter. To accomplish 
this double end, he sent in 1567 the Duke of Alva (q. v.). 
with « powerful army, into the Low Countries. But the 
proscriptions and massacres with which this sanguinary 
though able soldier filled the country failed of their 
object. The Dutch, instead of being subdued, were at 
length driven into open rebellion. The malcontents 
captured the Briel in 1572; and after a struggle un- 
eqnalled for duration, for the sacrifices it imposed on 
the weaker party, and for the importance of its results, 
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that it was occasionally darkened by intestine feuds, 
the half century that succeeded this eveut is the bright- 
est in Bataviau annals. ‘The commerce of H. attained 
to an unrivalled magnitude; and while she extended 
her colonies and conquests over some of the most vala- 
able provinces in the E. and W. Indies, she successfully 
resisted Louis XIV., contended with England for the 
empire of tbe sea, and was justly regarded as one of the 
bulwarks of the Protestant faith. From the death of 
Louis XIV. down to the French Revolution, the iuflu- 
ence of H. gradually declined, not so much from any 
decay of her own resources as from the superior growth 


the independence of the republic of the Seven. United 
Provinces was acknowledged by Spain iu 1609. Except 


of commerce and manufactures in England and other 
states. The policy of H. had long been peaceful; but 
that did not protect her from being overrun by revolu- 
tionary France. Iu 1806, she was erected into a king- 
dom for Lonis, a brother of Napoleon I.; and on the lat- 
ter's downfall, she was united with Belgium, and formed 
into a monarchy under the house of Orange, the foun- 
ders of her liberties; but this union was never cordial. 
The Dutch and Belgians are, in fact, totally dissimilar 
in their religion, character, and pursuits; and the con- 
nection between them was dissolved by the revolt of 
the Belgians soon after the French Revolution of 1830. 
H. therefore has now nearly the same limits as before 
her occupation by the French in 1795. 
RULERS or HOLLAND. 
(From the date of revolt against the Spanish yoke.) 
STADTHOLDERS. 

1559. William I. of Orange, 1584. Maurice (of Nassau). 

(surnamed the Taci- 1025. Frederick Henry. 


turn.) 1647. William II. 
REPUBLIC. 
1650. John De Witt, (Grand-Pensionary.) 
STADTHOLDER. 
1672. William III., (elected king of England.) 
REPUBLIC. 
1720-1770. Heinsius, (Grand-Pensionary.) 
BTADTHOLDETS. 
1747. William IV. 1751. William V. 
REPUBLIC. 


1805. Schimmelpénninck, (Grand-Pensionary.) 


KINGDOM OF HOLLAND. 
1806, Louis Bonaparte. 1810. (United to France.) 
KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

1815. William I. 1849. William III. 
1840. William II. 

Holland, n. A sort of fine linen, first manufactured 
iu Holland. — See LINEN (MANUFACTURE). 

Holland, in Minos, à post-township of Shelby co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Holland, in Indiana, a post-village of Dubois co., abt. 
38 m E. of Evansville. 
Holland, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Hamp- 
den co; about 70 m. W. S. W. of Boston; pop. abt. 600. 
Holland, in Michigan, a town of Ottawa co., at the 
mouth of Black River, about 50 in. N.W. of Kalamazoo; 

jp. abt. 3,200, 

ol'Iand, in New Jersey, a post-office of Hunterdon co. 

Holland, in New Yorz, a post-village and township 
of Erie co., abt. 25 m. B.E. of Buffalo; pop. of township 
abt. 2,600. 

Holland, in Ohio, a post-office of Lucas co. 

Holland, in Vermont, a post-township of Orleans co., 
about 55 m. N. N. E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 900. 

Holland, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; 
pop. about 2,000. 

—A township of La Crosse co.; pop. abt. 900. 

—A township of Sheboygan co ; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Holland, a name applied toa district of Lincolnshire, 
in England, embracing an area of 250,000 acres, with a 
pop. of 75,000, 

Holland, JOSIAH GILRERT. See page 1270. 

Holland, Hesry Rickarp Vassati Fox, (Lorp,) an 
English statesman, B. 1773, was the only son of Stephen, 
second Logp HoLLaND,elder brother of Charles James Fox 
(J. v.) During his travels in Italy. he formed an intimacy 
with the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, Burt.; in conse- 


— HOLLAND HOUSE. 
(Kensington, London.) 
quence of which the latter brought an action against him, 
and obtained $30,000 damages. Ladv Webster being sub- 
sequently divorced, Lord 77. married her in 1797, and on 
that occasion took, by royal sign-manual, the surname 
of Vassall. During his parliamentary career, which 
commenced in 1798, he was the uncompromising advo- 
cate of the Catholic claims ; a zealous promoter of every 
endeavor to soften the asperities of the law; and an as- 
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serter of popular rights in the most extensive sense of 
the term. When the Whig party came into power in 
1830, he became a cabinet minister and Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. D. 1840. During his life-time 
Holland House, at Kensington, (Fig. 1303,) presided over 
by Lady H., who died iu 1845, was the most renowned 
temple of wit, social graces, and hospitality in England. 

Holland Landing, is a village of prov. of Ontario, 
abt. 35 m. N. of Toronto. 

Holland, (New.) See AUSTRALIA. 

Holland, (North and South.) two maritime provs. 
of the Netherlands, or kingdom of Holland, bounded W. 
by the German Ocean, 8. by Zealand, E. by the Zuyder- 
Zee and the prov. of Utrecht, From the humidity of 
both soil and climate, not much land is under tillage, 
and that little is in S. Holland. The crops principally 
cultivated are wheat, madder, tobacco, hemp, and flax. 
The principal agricultural wealth consists in tlie pas- 
tures, which are almost unrivalled in the abundanceand 
luxuriance of the grass which they produce; and on 
this are fed large numbers of cattle, many of which are 
exported to Great Britain. Chief Towns in N. Holland, 
Anisterdain, Haarlem, and Zaardam; in &. Holland, Rot- 
terdam, the Hague, Leyden, and Dort.—See HoLtAND. 

Hollander, n. (Geog.) A Dutchman; a native or 
inhabitant of Holland, or the Netherlands. 

Hol'landish, a. Pertaining or relating to Holland, 
or the Netherlands; resembling the people of Holland; 
Dutch. 

Holland Patent, in New York, a post-village of 
Oneida co., abt. 11 m. N. N. E. of Utica; pop. abt. 650, 
Hollands, n. sing. Gin made in Holland; scheidam. 

Hollen, n. An old English writing of Hotty, 9. v. 

Hollenback, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lu- 
zerne co.; . abt. 1,250. 

Holley, in New York, a post-village of Orleansco., abt. 
22 m. W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Holley Grove, in JV. Carolina, a village of Edge- 
combe co. 

Holliday, in JIlinois, a post-office of Macoupin co. 

Hol lidaysburg, in Jrnnsylvania, a. post-borough, 
cap. of Blair co., on the Juniata River, near the E. base 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and about 120 m. W. of 
Harrisburg. 

Hol lis, in 7/linois, a village and township of Peoria co., 
abt. 11 m. N.W, of Peoria; pop. of township abt. 1,100. 

Hol lis, in Maine, a post-township of York co., abt. 60 
m. S.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Hollis, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Mills- 
borough co., abt. 7 m. L. of Nashua; per. abt. 1,600, 

Hollis Centre, in Maine, a post-office of York co. 

Hol listerville, in Penna, a P.O. of Wayne co. 

Holliston, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., abt. 25 m. W.S.W. of Boston; 
pop. of township abt. 4,500. 

Hollo, Hol'loa, Holla, v. n. [A. S. ahlowan, to 
low or bellow again — a, intensive, and Alowan, to low. 
See MALLOo.] To halloo; to hail; to call out or ex- 
claim loudly. 

“ In bis ear I'll hollo Mortimer!“ —Shaks. 

Holo, Hol'loa, interj. and n. A shout; a loud call; 
a hail; also, a word used in calling, equivalent to ko? 
hey! halioo! (In frequent use, when hailing ships at sen.) 

Hol'loek, n. A sort of sweet wine in use in the 16th 
century. 

Hollow, a. [A. S. hol. See Horr.) Containing an 
empty space; not solid; cavernons ; concave; sunken; 
empty; void; evacuated in the interior; us, a hollow 
vessel, a hollow sphere. 

„The Aollow oak our palace is, our heritage the sea." Cunningham. 

—Deep; low; resembling sound reverberated from a cav- 
ity, or designating such a sound: as, a hollow voice. 

“Twas when the sea was roaring with hollow blasts of wind." Gay. 

—Insincere; faithless: deceitful; not sound; as, a hollow 
heart, hollow protestations, 

Hollow eye, an eye sunk deep in its orbit. — Hollow- 
ware, hollow vessels or utensils;—a term generally 
given in commerce to cast-iron or tin cooking-vessels, 
earthenware, &c. 

Hollow bastion. (Fortif.) A bastion in which the 
terre-plein is limited by a line parallel to the scarp, and 
along which the interior slope of the rampart extends 
continuously. — Hollow shot. (Gun.) Empty shells, with 
metal screw-plugs, sometimes used in the navy. 

Hollow Revetment. See REVETEMENT. — Hollow newel. 
(Arch.) An opening in the middle of a staircase, the 
steps only being supported at one end by the surround- 
ing wall; the ends next the hollow are unsupported. — 
Hollow quoin, a pier of brick or stone made behind the 

| lock-gates of canals. 

| Hollow square. (Mil.) See SQUARE. 

—n. A hole: a cavity: a place excavated; a cave or cat- 
ern; a den; as, the hollow of the hand. 


1l ** The happy hollow of a tree." — Shaks. 


—Any depression of surface in a body; a concavity; a 
groove: a canal; a gut; a channel, 

“ The little springs are conveyed . . . into the main hollow of the 
aqueduct.” — Addison. 

—n». a. [A. S. holian ; O. Ger. holjan, to hollow.) To make 
hollow: to excavate; to cause a depression of surface, 
as by digging, cutting, engraving, &c. 

Trees, rudely Ao/low'd did the waves sustain.” — Dryden. 

—adv. So as to render hollow or empty; utterly; com- 

letely; thoronghly;— generally following the verb 
at; as, we brat the enemy Aellow; and often with all; 
as, that girl's face beats the other all hollow, 

Hollow, intezj. Same ns HALLoo, q. v. 

—v. n. To shont; to call; to halloo; to hail. r 

“ He, with his hounds, comes hollowing from the stab/e "— Pope. 

—v.a. To urge on, call, or hail by shouting. 
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Holloway, a suburban dist. of London, the English 
metropolis, 4 m. N. of St. Paul's; pop. abt. 27,000, 

Holloway ville, in /linois, a post-office of Bureau co. 

Mol'low-henrted, a. Faithless; insincere; deceit- 
ful; talse; of practice or sentiment differing from pro- 
fession ; not sound and true. 

** Hollow-hearted, disaffected mallgnants." — Hudihras, 

Hollowly, adv. In a hollow manner; faithlessly ; 
deceitfully. 

“Try your penitence, if it be sound, or hollowly put on." —Shaks. 

Hol lowness, n. State of being hollow or concave; 

- excavation ; depression of surface.—Faithlessness insin- 
cerity ; deceitfulness; treacherousness, 

Hol'lowtown, in Ohio, u post-office of Highland co. 

Mol'low-tree. n. (Hot) See SAMBUCUS. 

MHol'low ville, in New Fork, a l’. O. of Columbia co. 

Holly, n. [A. S. holegn, hien; W. celyn. Etymol. un- 
certain.) (Bot) See ILEX. 

Holly, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Oakland co., abt. 47 m. N.W. of Detroit; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,600. 

Hol'ly Creek, in Gorgia, a village of Murray co., abt. 
10 m. S. of Spring Place. 

Hol'lyhock, n. [A. 8. halihoc, probably from holig, 
holy, and hoc; W. hocys, mallow.) (Bot.) The common 
name of Althwa rosea and ficifolia, a tall flowering 

lant of the genus Althæa, cultivated in gardens. 
olly Spring, in N. Carolina, a village of Wake co, 

Holly Spring. in Arkansas, a post-office of Dallas co. 

Holly Springs, in Miss a post-village, cap. 
of Marshall cos, abt. 210 m. N. of Jackson; pop. about 
$8,200. It was taken and pillaged by the Confederate 
Gen. Van Dorn, Dec. 20, 1862. 

Holly System. See page 1270. 

Hoi ly wood, « village aud parish. of Ireland, in the 
co. of Down, Ulster, abt. 4 m. N.E of Belfast; pop. 1,500. 

Hol ly wood, in Minnesota, a township of Carver co.; 
pop, ubt. 300. 
olm, Holme, (^óm,) n. [A. S., Low Ger., Ger., and 


Dan; Swed. holme. Etymol. unknown.) A river isle; an 
islet; an ait. — A low, flat area of rich land skirting 
the banks of a river. 

“ The soft wind blowing over meadowy holms." — Tennyson. 

Holm, n. [See Hottv.] (Bot.) See Qvercus. 

Holm ‘del, in New Jersey, a post-villaze and township 
of Monmouth co., about 35 m. E.N.E. of Trenton ; pop. 
of township about 2,500. 

Holmes, (ne, OLIVER WENDEL', an eminent Amer- 
ican physician and man of letters, son of tho Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, anthor of the Annals of America, was 
B. at Cambridge, Mass., Ang. 29, 1809. After graduating 
at Harvard College in 182), he studied law and medi- 
cine, receiving (after a two years’ residence in Paris) 
his medical degree in 1836, in 1839-40, Dr. H. was ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology iu Dart- 
mouth College, and, in 1847, Parkman Professor of 
the same sciences in the Medical School of his “alma 
mater“ — llarvard University — which position he con- 
tinues to fill. Dr. H's contributions to literature have 
been many, various, and distinguished. In 1836 he 
made his maiden effort in the world of letters, with a 
volume of Poems, which proved an encouraging venture. 
In 1842 appeared Lectures on Homeopathy and its. Kin- 
dred Delusions ; and in 1848 a Report on Medical Litera- 
ture. In 1857-8, and the two following years, the Auto- 
crat of the Brea'fast Table, The Professor at the Break- 
fas! Table, and Elsie Venner, successively delighted Dr. 
His admirers, both in this country and in England, 
where his works are held in high estimation: the 
* Autocrat” alone possessing sufficient humor, and that 
of the highest order, to make an average literary rep- 
utation. These were succeeded, in turn, by Currents 
and Counter-Currents, in 1861; Songs in Many Keys, in 
1861; Soundings from the Atlantic (1864) ; The Guardian 
Ang l (1867); The Medical iufessionin Massachusett, 
(1869); and Mechanism in Thought and Morals (1870). 

Holmes, in Florida, a N. co. adjoining Alabama; area, 
about 490 sq. m. Rivers. Choctawhatchie River, and 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, generally level; 
soil, moderately fertile. Cup. Cerro Gordo. 

Holmes, in Michigan, a township of Michilimackinac 
co.: pop. about 1,800. 

Holmes, in Mississippi, a central co.; area, about 940 
Sq. m. Revers. Yazoo and Big Black. Surface, level; 
soil, very fertile. Cap. Lexington. 

Holmes, in Ohio, a N.E. contral co.; area, about 400 
sq.m. Rivers. Walhonding River, Killbuck Creek, and 
numerous smaller streams. Surface, hilly; sold, fertile. 
Cap. Millersburg. Pop. about 23,000, 

—A township of Crawford co. ; pop. about 1,800. 

Holmes’burg, in Pennsylvania, a suburban village 
within the incorporated limits of Philadelphia, about 
10 m. N.E. of the State House. 

Holmes City, in Minnesota, a post-village of Douglas 
co., about 11 m. S.W. of Alexandria. 

Holmes’ Hole, (homz’ez.) in Massachusetts, n post- 
village of Duke's co, about 60 m. S.E of Boston. It has 
a fine harbor, at the entrance of which stands Holmes’ 
Hole Lighthouse, exhibiting a fixed light. 6 feet above 
sea-level; Lat. 419 29’ N., Lon. 70? 36’ 40” W. 

Holmes’ Mill, in 0%, a post-office of Jefferson co. 

Holmes'ville, in Georgia, a. post-villuge, cap. of Ap- 

ling co, about 115 m. S.E. of Milledgeville. 
olmes ville, in Louisiana. post-village of Avoyelles 
parish, about 20 m. S W. of Marksville. 

Holm^osville, in Mississippi, a post-vill., cap. of Pike 
co., on the Bogue Chitto River, abt. 90 m. S. of Jackson. 

Holmesville, in O^io, a post-village of Holmes co., 
about 85 ni. N.E. of Columbus. 


—A village of Marion co., abt. 48 m. N. N. W. of Columbus. 


HOLS 


Holmite, n. (Min.) Same as SEYBERTITE, Q. v. 
Holocaust, n. (Gr. holo! austos — holos, whole, and 
kaió, Y buru.) A solemn sacrifice among the ancients, 


in which the whole of the victim was consumed upon 


the altar, in contradistinction to the nsual custom of 
burning only a portion. A similar cnstom prevailed 
among the Jews; it is called in the Old Testament a 
burnt-offering. 

Holocryp'tic, a. [Gr. holos, entire, and Fryptein, to 
hide.] Concealing thoronghly; that cannot be under- 
stood or ascertained ; as, a holocryptic cipher. 

Holofernes. See Juprra. 

Holograph, (^ól'o-graf.) n. Gr. holas, and graphé, to 
write.] Any writing, deed, testament, or memorandum. 
hor in the handwriting of the person from whom it 

ssnes. 

Holograph'ie, a. Pertaining or relating to holo- 
graphs; of the character of a holograph. 

Holohe’'dral, a. (Gr. holas, and hedra, base.) (Min.) 
Having all the similar angles similarly replaced. Clarke, 

Holometer, n. (Gr. holos, and metron, measure.) A 
mathematical instrument for taking measures., 

Holopty'chius, n. (Gr. holos, entire; plyche, wrin- 
kle — literally, “ all-wrinkle.^] (Pul.) A genus of rau- 
roid fishes, belonging to the Devonian and Carboniferous 
periods. Their enamelled scales have corrugated or 
wrinkled surfaces, and this character suggested the 
generic name, The Holoptychii, judging from their 
fragmentary remains, must have been of great size — 
from 8 to 10, or even 12 feet in length. They were 
armed with numerous sharp-pointed fish-teeth. and also 
with larger reptilian teeth of conical form, placed at 
intervals in either jaw, evidently for the purpose of 
seizing and cutting up their bulkier prey. 

Holoseri'ceous, a. [Gr. kolos, whole, and Lat. seri- 
ceus, silken.) (Zoöl.) Covered with thick-set, short, de- 
cumbent hairs; a kird of pubescence resembling satin. 

Holothu’ria, n. (Zojl.) A genus or order of marine 
Radinta, the dis- 
tinguishing char- 
acters of which 
are, that the body 
is of an elongated 
form, defended by 
a coriaceous in- 
tegument: open 
at both ends, and 
perforated by numerous small canals, through which 
suckers are protruded. At the anterior extremity is 
the mouth, furnished with many retractile tentacula, 
and at the opposite ends is the aperture of the cloaca. 
The species called B’che-e-mer, or Trepang, H. edulis, 
is caught and dried in great quantities by the Malays 
for the Chinese markets, the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire being excessively fond of it as a principal in- 
gredient in restorative soups, 

Holp, Holp’en, old form of imp. and pp. of Herp, q.v. 

Holstein, (Aóo/stin,) (House or,) a princely German 
family, which includes the roval line of Denmark, the 
collateral branches of Holstein-Smderburg-A ngusten- 
burg, and the ducal race of Hilstein-Gottorp, which last 
is again divided into two hranches, — the elder being 
the reigning line of i'ussia, while the younger is repre- 
sented by Gustavus, Prince of Wasa, a field-marshal in 
the Austrian service, and also by the Oldenburg family. 

Hol'stein, a duchy of N. Germany, formerly belong- 
ing to Denmark, and now an appanage of the kingdom 
of Prussia. Bv decree of Jan. 1, ! 982, the duchy of H. 
has been united to the duchy of Schleswig, to form the 

rovince of Schleswig- Holstein. 
ol'stein, in Missouri, u post-viiiage of Warren co., 
about 50 m. W. of 8t. Lonis co. 

Holster. n. A. S. holster, from helan. to cover.] A 
cover or leathern case for a pistol, carried on a horse- 
man's saddle-bow. 

Hol'stered, 4. Carrying holsters; as, a “ holstered 
steed.” — Byron. 2 

Hols’ton, a river which rises in Wythe co, Virginis. 
und flowing a tortuous S.W. conrse through Smythe and | 
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Washington cos, enters Tennessee between Hawkins 
and Powell cos. Thence traversing Granger, Jefferson, 
and Knox cos, it unites with the Clinch River at 
Kingston in Roane co., to form the Tennessee River. 
Length, about 200 m- 

Holt, n. (A.8. and L. Ger. a grove or wood.) A wooded 
hill; a bosky eminence. (Used chiefly in poetry.) — A 
gully, or recess in a river ; — ulso, a hole, cover, or place 
of refuge. 

„The fox has gone to holt." — C. Kingsley. 


| Holt, the name of numerous small towns, parishes, &c., 


in England. 

Holt, in Jowa, a post-township of Taylor co. 

Holt, in Michigan, a post-office of Ingham co. 

Holt, in Missuri, a KW. co, adjoining Nebraska and 
Kansas ; area, about 470 sq.m. Rivers. Missouri, Noda- 
way, Tarkeo, and. Little Tarkeo rivers. Surface, gen 
erally level; seil, fertile, Cap. Oregon. 

Holt, in Ohio, a post-office of Wood co. 

Holt, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Beaver co. 

Holton, in /ndiana, a post-village of Ripley co., abt. 
58 m. W. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holton, in Kansas, à post-village, cap. of Jackson co., 
nbt. 30 m. N. of Topeka. 

Holts'b E in N. Carolina, a village of Davidson co., 
abt. 8 m. N.E. of Salisbury. 

Holt's Cross Roads, iuGcorgia,a village of Chatham 
county. 

Holt’s Shop, in Georgia, a village of Talbot co., abt. 
40 m. S. W. of Macon. 

Holt's Store, in JN. Carolina, a village of Orange co. 

Holts'ville, in New Fork, a post-office of Sutfulk co. 

Ho'ly.a. (A S. halig; D. and Ger. heilig; Dan. hellig. 
See W HOLE.) Set apart to a sacred use; consecrated; 
devoted to the service of God; hallowed by divine wor- 
ship; sanctified; as, the holy Sabbath; holy religion, the 
holy temple, &c. — Whole, entire, or perfect, in a moral 


sense; pure in heart, temper, or disposition; free from 
sinand corrupt affections; pious; devout; godly; divine; 
immaculate; proceeding from pious principles, or di- 
rected to religious purposes; pure; irreproachable; as, 
a holy life. 

And many a holy text around she strews." — Gray. 


Holy Alli‘ance, (The.) (Hist.) A celebrated com- 
pact, between the emperors of Russia and Austria and 
the king of Prussia, signed at Paris, Sept. 26, 1815. The 
act of this alliance is said to have been sent in the 
Czar’s writing to the emperor of Austria and the king 
of Prussia, and signed by them. It is not supposed that 
the original terms of the league were other than inde- 
finite; for the maintenance of justice, religion, &c., in 
the name of the Gospel. But it was subsequently con- 
nected with the determination of those monarchs to sup- 
port, in conjunction with England and France, existin 
governments throughout Europe, by the Declaration o 
November, 1819. Afterwards the congresses of Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona established the character of the 
alliance, to which the war of France against Spain, in 
1823, gave additional illustration. But England may be 
said to have finally abandoned its principles in 1827, 
and France in 1830. 

Holy Broth'erhood. See HERMANDAD. 

Holy Cross, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Ozaukee co, 

Ho’'ly-cross, n. (EccL) The cross on which Christ 
suffered. — See Cross. 

Ho'ly-cross Day, n. The 14th of September, on 
which a festival is kept to commemorate the exaltation 
of the Holy Cross; — called also Holx-ROO0 Day. 

Ho'ly-cru'el, a. Cruel from religious fanaticism. (x.) 


Sh 

Ho'ly-day, n. Seo HOLIDAY. 

Holy Ghost, (The.) 7. [A. S. halig, holy, and gast, 
spirit.) The Holy Spirit; the third person in the 
Trinity, whom the Saviour promised to send to comfort 
his disciples, (John xiv., xv., and xvi.) The doctrine of 
the “ Filioque,” asserting the “ Procession” from the 
Father and the Son, formed one of the chief points of 
dispute which led to the separation of the Greek and 
Roman Churches, — the former contending that he pro- 
ceed from the Father only. The Presbyterian Charch 
maintains the doctrine held by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Holy-grail, n. (Lit.) See SANGREALIS. 

Holyhead, an island and seaport of Wales, situated 
off the W. const of the isle of Anglesey, with which it 
is connected by a long causeway, which may be crossed 
at low water, 23 m. N.W. of Bangor. The isle is but a 
barren rock. H. has a noble breakwater, enclosing a 
harbor of refuge. Pop. 6,560. See SKERRIES. 

Holy Island, jutting out into the German Ocean 
from the coast of Northumberland, England, but belong- 
ing to Durham, is really a peninsula, although insulated 
at high water. It is abt. 8 m. from Berwick, and may 
be crossed by carriages every ebb-tide. 

Ho'ly Office. See INQUISITION. 

Holyoke, (% //) in Massachusetts, a post- village 
and township of Hampden co., on the Connecticut River, 
abt. 8 m. N. of Springfield; pop. of township abt. 10,000, 

Ho'ly One, (The.) u. An appellation of the Supreme 
Being. by way of emphasis; a denomination of Christ; 
as, “The Holy One of Israel." (ds. xliii, 14.) — Oue set 
apart to the service of God. 

Holy Orders, n. See ORDERS, ( HoLr.) 

Ho'ly-rood. n he holy cross or crucifix; also, a 
cross or crucifix placed in Roman Catholic churches 
over the entrance to the chancel. 

Holyrood, or Horrrvop PALACE, a celebrated abbey 
and palace at Edinburgh, Scotland, founded in 1128, by 
David I. The abbey was burned by the English in 1385, 
in 15H, and in 1547, on which occasion nothing was lef 
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standing but the body of the church, which, in its turn, 
was —— Dy -— by the mob in 1658. Rizzio 
was murdered in one of the apartments of the palace, 
March 9, 1566. Charles I. was crowned here, June 18, 


Fig. 1306, — HOLYKOOD CHAPEL, 


1633. The existing palace of Holyrood was designed hy 
Sir William Bruce in 1609. The French royal family 
took up their residence at Holyrood in 1796, 

Holly Sepulchre, (Order of the.) (spul-kr.) A 
military order, snid to have been founded by 8t. James 
in 60, to guard the Holy Sepulchre against unbelievers. 
Other authorities say it was established by Helenamother 
of Constantine L, in $26; others, by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
king of Jerusalem, in 1097 ; and some consider Baldwin 
I. (1100-1118) its founder, It was incorporated with the 
Hospitallers in 1454, but re-established by Pope Alex- 
ander VL in 1496, Louis XVIII. of France restored it 
Aug. 29, 1814. 

Moly-stone, n. (Naut.) A small stone used by hand, 
with sand and water, to scour a ship's deck. The larger 
stone, called the bear, is worked with ropes by two or 
more men. When dry sand only is used it is called dry 
holy-stoming, (Fr. briquage de sec.) Dr. Ruschenberger, 
of the United States navy, first recommended the use of 
shellac for the berth-deck of vessels, as being more 
healthy than either wet or dry holy-stoning. 


HOME 


Hom'ager, n. One who holds by homage of some 


superior. 

Homunlin'cere, n. pl. (Bot.) Uomaliads, an order of 
plants, alliance ales. Diao. Distinct sepals and 
— separate styles, and pendulous ovules. — The 
lomaliacese are trees or shrubs, with alternate leaves; 
the calyx superior and funnel-shaped, with from 5 to 
15 divisions. Petals equal in number to, and alter- 
nate with, the divisions of the calyx. Stamens opposite 
to the petals, and inserted on them, either distinct, or 
in bundles of three or six. Ovury l-celled, with parietal 
placentas, numerous pendulous ovules, and from 3-5 
styles. The fruit is a capsule, or berry, with small 
seeds, having the embryo in the axis of little fleshy 
albumen. Some . of the typical genus Homalium 
are remarkable for their astringent properties. The 
order includes 8 genera and 30 species. 


Hom'burg, a town of Prussia, and the former capital 


of the landgraviute of Hesse-Homburg, is situated at the 
foot of the Taunus Mountains, 9 m. N. W. of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. It hus been much frequented on account 
of its mineral-waters; but since the suppression, in 
1867, of its celebrated gaming-ball, it ia now compar- 
atively deserted, Jp. 9,650. 


Hom ’'burg’s Sedative Salt, n. (Chen.) Same ss 


Boracic ACID, q. v. 


Home, n. [A. S.; Ger. heim; Dan. hjim; allied to Gr. 


kómé, & village, and probably to Lat, domus, Sansk. 
dhümar,a house.) One's own abode; a dwelling-house; 
the house in which one resides; abode; residence; dwell- 
ing; habitation. 

^ Home, sweet home! there 's no place like tome.” — Payne. 


—One’s own country or place of birth; aleo, that which 


belongs to an abode or dwelling-place. — Seat, or place 
of constant residence, 
The land of the free, and the home of the brave 
Star-spangled Banner. 

At home. At one's own place of residence; also np- 
plied to a social reception or entertainment; as, I at- 
tended Lady Blessington's at home yesterday. 

H. Department. (Pol) In the executive branch of 
government, that department which has control of all 
matters pertaining to the internal and civil polity of 
the state; department of interior; as, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, (Eng.) 

To be at home on any subject. To have a thorongh 
knowledge of, or familiar acquaintance with; aa, he is 
quite at home in the Sanskrit language. 

Home, a. Domestic; pertaining to one's dwelling-place 
or country ; — 0| to Tete ay as, home manufac- 
tures, home products.— Pointed; poignant; close; di- 
rect: as, a home-thrust. 

(Naut) Used on shipboard of anything that is close 
in its place. It is applied to the sheets of the sails, the 
shot and cartridge in a gun, and any article of stowage. 


—adr. To one's own habitation or country; as, in the 


expressions go home, carry home, he came home, &c. 


—Closely to the point; to the proper position or place of 


application; ax, our sins cume heme to us, to drive a 
sword-thrust home. 
“Accuse him home and Rome.“ —Shaks. 


—"v.a. (Naut.) To scrub a vessel's deck, as with a holy- 
stone. 

3 n. (Bot.) The Blessed-thistle, Centau- 
rea irta. 

Moly-Thursday, n. The Ascension Day, g. v. 

Ho'ly-Trinity. Bee Trinity. 

Holy Water, n. (Eccl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, water which has been blessed, or consecrated, 
4 an appropriate gor vice, and used to sprinkle the wor- 
shippers and the things used in the church. The cus- 
tom of sprinkling churches, &c., with consecrated water 


To come home, (Naut.) To become parted from its 
hold of the ground by violeuce of wind or sea; — said 
of an anchor. 

To haul home the sheets of a sail. ( Naut.) To haul the 
clues taut to tlie sheave-hule, 

Nore, — Home is used to form various self-expluining 
compound words; as, lome-brewed, home-made, home- 
sick, &c. 

Home, Hesry, (Lord Karmes,) a Scotch judge and ele- 
gant writer, u. 1696. He wrote Kane upon Several 


is traced by some to the time of the Apostles, Pope Alex- 
ander L (102-119) refers to it as nn established custom in 
his time: and it is mentioned by Tertullian (160-240). 


Subjects Concerning British Antiquities (1764), Essays 
om the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, 
Historical Law, The Principles of Equity, The Elements 


of Criticism (3 vols, 8vo.), The History of Man. D. 1782. 

Home, a dist, of Upper Canada, bounded by the lakes 
Hurou and Ontario, and the dists. of Newcastle, Gore, 
and London. Lake Bimcoe, and the rivers Talbot, Not- 
tusawaja, and Severn are in it; aud Toronto is ita chief 
town. 

Home, in Hir ate, n post-office of Wayne co. 

Home, in Jndianda, n post-village of Jefferson co., abt. 
10 m. E. by N. of Madison, 


Holy-week, n. (u.) The last week in Lent, called 
also, in. England, Pusston-wezk, in. commemoration of 
the Savíour's suffering and death. 

Holy well, ei. ju town of England, in Flintshire, 
N. Wales, 14 m. N. of Flint, on the Dee. Manuf. Cotton, 
brass goods, galloons. and copper. The stream issuing 
from the Holy well of St. Winifred boils up as from a 
caldron, sending out every minute 20 tons of water. It 
is the most copious spring in England. Php. 14,000. 

Holy Writ, (At.) n. The Sacred Book; the Scrip- Home, in /owa, a post-office of Van Buren co. 
tures. — Shakes, Home, iu Aunsas, n township of Nemaha co. 

Homage, (hom'àj,)n. [Fr. hommage, from L, Lat. homa-| Home, in Michigan, a post-office of Newayg co. 
gium, or hominium, fron homo, man, the usual term by | Home, in Missouri, a village of Adair co., about 120 m. 
which the vassal or dependant of a prince is desigunte N. of Jefferson City. 
in the old writers of the middle ages.] The symbolical | Home, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Indiana co., 
acknowledgment of dependence due m a vassal toa! about 170 m. W.N.W. of Harrisbur, 
feudal lord or superior when invested with a fief, or ob-| Home, in Tennesser, n post-office of Greene co, 
taining it by succession. In the earliest periods of the Home, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Trempealeau co. 
feudal system, tealty and homage appear to be cm- Home Bay, a small bay on the N. of Cumberland 
founded > but in later times the distinction was clearly! Island, British N. America; Lat. 659 30’ N, Lon. 68° W. 
established, and fealty might sometimes be due where Home'- horn. a. Native; natural; indigenous; as, 
homage was not. II. was either “homagium ligeum,"| ehm harm."— Donne. 
lieve H., by which full and unreserved allegiance waa|—Domestic; not exotic. 


rendered; or *bomagium simplex,” simple H., a mere| 


acknowledgment of feudal superiority, with a saving or 
exception of the rights of other feudal lords. The one 
was personal, and could not be renounced, hence the 
doctrine of allegiance; the other bound the vassal only 
so long ns he held the fief in respect of which it was due 

—Übeisance; reverential regard; respect paid by exter- 
nal action or observance ; deference, 

—Reverence offered to the Supreme Being; devout re- 
spect; religious affection ; devotional regard. 


—v.a. To express reverence by external observance; to pro-| Home- farm. n. That portion of a nobleman's r Homer, in New York, a post-village and town 


fess fealty or devotion to; to pay honor or regard to, (x.) 
Hom'agenble, a. Subject to homage. 


Home'-boumnd, a. See Homrwarnp-novnp. 

Home'-bred, a. Bred at home; native; natural; do- 
mestic; indigenous; aa, “ me- evil.” ( Spenser.) — 
Rude; unpolished: plain; nnsophisticated ; uncultivated. 

Home City, in Ohio, n village of Hamilton co, on the 
Ohio River, about 10 m. below Cincinnati. 

Home'-driven, a. Driven home, or closely to the 
point, as a nail. 

Home'-dwelling, a. Residing at home. 

Homeland. iv Virginia, a post-office of Culpepper co. 


entleman's estate whereon the furm-buildings belong- 
ng to his hall or mansion are situated. 
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Home’-felt, a. Felt In one's own mind; inward; se 
cretly appreciated. 

* Happy Joys of home-felt quiet please.” — Pope. 

Home’-keeping, a. Clinging to home; indisposed 
to roam or travel. 

^! Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits." — Shakr. 

Homeless. a. Without a home; destitute of shelter, 

Home'lessness, n. State of being homeless and 
Vagrant. 

Home'lily, adv, Plainly; rudely; inelegantly. 

— n. EM of being homely; domes 
ticity. — nness o tures or personal a H 
want of beauty or attractive looks. — — os 
bluntness of manners ; rudeness; coarseness; brusquerie, 

Homer has a great feld of raillery . .. by the Aomel- 
mess of some of sentiments. — Addison. 

Home’-lot, n. An inclosure on or near which the 
mansion-house stands, (U. 8)— Webster. (This term 
is equivalent to that of home-farm, as used in England.) 

Home'ly, a. Belonging to or partaking of the char 
acteristics of home; domestic; familiar. 

“Their homely joys, and destiny obscure.” — Gray. 

—Plain; unpretentious; rude or course in appearance; 
unpolished ; homespun ; as, homely fare, a homely strain, 

—Unattractive or plain in features; not comely or band- 
some; as, a homely person, 

* There is none so homely but loves a looking-glass.” — South. 

Home'yn, Home, n. (Scot. hommelin.] (l.) 
The Sand-ray, Raia miraletus, a fish found on the Brit- 
ish consta. 

Home'-mnde, a. Made or manufactured at home, or 
in one’s own conntry ; not brought from foreign parts; 
as, home-made brend, home-made wines. 

Homeopathy, n. See Homamoratur, 

Homer. Con, or CHoMER, n. | Heb. kAómer, a dry meas- 
ure.| Tho largest dry measnre of the Hebrews, equal to 
10 baths or ephahs, and containing abt. 8 of our bushels. 

Mo'mer. This great name, or shadow of a great name, 
is retained here, not for the purpose of once more re- 

ting the details of the tional story attached to 
t since the days of Herodotus, but partly from rever- 
ence for its ancient glory and unwillingness to see it 
wholly disappear from the roll of famous names; partly 
on account of the place which it must for al time 
hold in literature and in the common speech of men; 
and chiefly for the purpose of stating that there is 
simply no evidence at all for the common tale. That 
H. was the greatest poet of Greece and of the ancient 
world; that he lived about the Bth century B. c, and 
wasan Asiatic Greek; that seven cities disputed for the 
honor of being his birthplace; that he was blind and 
poor, and went about reciting his verses for bread; that 
the Hiad and the Odyssey were his works; such are the 
main items of the almost universal and unquestioned 
belief respecting H. in theancient world: a belief which 
modern criticism has not only shaken, but shown to be 
untenable. To sum up all doubts and denial on the 
matter in one word—no one knows even so much as 
tho fact of the existence of a great poet named H. The 
Jliad and the Odyssey are facts beyond doubt; their 
high antiquity, their immense importance as sources not 
only of later poetic inspiration, but even of the popular 
religious faith of the Greeks, and their incalenlable in- 
fluence on all subsequent literature, are also unques- 
tionable. But of the authorship of these wonderful 
poems we can only confess, like Socrates of vaster 
problems, that “ we nothing know except that we know 
nothing." It ie, however, established by recent criti- 
cism that the /líad is not one poem; that the grvund- 
work of the Hiad is the same as that of the Odyssey; 
and that the tale of each is at bottom identical with 
that of the test eastern epics, (For an admirable 
account of the recent researches on this sabject, and the 
conclusions to which they have led, see the Introduction 
to the * Tales of Thebes and Argos,” by the Rox. G. W. Cox; 
and, also, Gladstone's * Homer, and the Homeric Age.") 
Among the numerous English or American transla- 
tious of H. we must name — the earliest and very 
spirited version by Chapman, lately republished ; those 
by Pope in heroic verse, und by Cowper in blank-verse; 
and, recently, the “iad” in blank-verse, by the Earl of 
Derby, end in the same metre by Wright; the Od m 
in blank verse, by Musgrave; the excellent translation 
of the “Iliad” in blank verse by W. C. Bryant, pub- 
lished in 1870, and containing an announcement of the 
prochein appearance of a similar translation of the 
“Odyssey.” One of the best modern translations is the 
German in hexameter, by Voss, — See Homeric POEMA, 
IIIa. ODYSSEY. 
Ho'mer, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Banks co., 


abont 30 m. N. of Athens. 
2 of Champaign co., 


Homer, in Illinois, u 
about 93 m. E. by N. of Springfiel 

—A township of Will c^ pp. about 1,800. 

Homer, in /ndiana, . vinge of Jackson co., about 56 
m. 8, of Indianapolis, 

—A post-office of Rush co. 

Homer, in Pwa at wnship of Berton co. 

—A township of Buea 70 

—A post-village of Hu tou co. about 20 m. S. E. of Fort 
Dodge. 

Homer, in Louisiana, a port *,l., cap. of Claiborne par- 
ish, abt. 200 m. N.W. of Bacon Rouge; „ abt. 1,600. 
Homer, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 

Calhoun co, about 13 m. S.E. of Marshall; pop. of 
township about 1,700, 
Homer, in Minnesota, a post-village of Winona co., on 
the Mississippi River, about 5 m. below Winona. hip of 
T 
Cortland co., about 34 m. S. of Syracuse; pop. of town* 
ship about 3,810, 
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Homer, in Ohio, a post-village of Licking co., abt. 46 
m. N.E. of Columbus. 

A township of Medina co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

—A village and township of Morgan co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Homer, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Potter 
co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Homer, in Teras, a post-village of Angelina co., abt. 
220 m. E.N.E. of Austin. 

Homer, in Wisconsin, a post-office of Grant co. 

Homeric, a. [Gr. homerikos; Lat. Homericus.) Re- 
lating or pertaining to Homer, the * futher of poetry,” or 
to his poetry ; resembling, or partaking of the spirit of 
the verse of Homer. 

H. Poems. (Lit.) A title generally given to the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and the hymns which eve been preserved 
to use in honor of Apollo, Dionysius, Hermes, aud other 
Hellenic deities and heroes. But the poems which have 
come down to us are only a small portion of the trea- 
sures which were possessed by the Greeks of the age of 
Pisistratus or Pericles, (See Erie CroLE.) The “ Iliad” 
relates the events of a few months in the Trojan war, 
which was caused by the theft of Helen by Paris, once 
called Alexandros; the “Odyssey” gives the narrative 
of the return of Odysseus or Ulysses from Ilion to 
Ithaca. An examination of these two pocms seems to 
show that the groundwork of the tale is in each case the 
same, and that this groundwork is common to the epic 
poems of other nations, as the Volsunga Saga, the 
Nibelungen Lied, &c. Hence a presumption arises that 
these poems were the result of a very gradual growth, 
and that in them are combined several lays or poems 
written by several writers. — See Epic. 

Homer ide, n. pl. A race of rhapsodists or singers, 
with regard to whom there are three theories: — l. That 
they were tlie descendants of Homer. 2. That they were 
poets of an early epoch, but of a regular school, whose 
works, collected and arranged in a complete form, were 
attributed to Homer. 3. That they were a race o7 
wandering minstrels, who, coming after Homer, imitated 
him, added to, and interpolated his works. 

Ho’merville, in Georgia, a. post-village of Clinch co. 

Ho’merville, in Ohio, a post-office of Medina co. 

Home'sick, a. Pining for home; depressed in spirits 
at being separated from home; nostalgic. 

JHiome'siek ness, n. [Fr. maladie du pays.] A morbid 
longing to returu home when separated from it ; uncon- 
trollable grief for the loss of home; nostalgia; maladie 
du pays. — See NOSTALGIA. 

1 n. Direct and forcible application 
of speech. 

Home'spun,a. Spun or wrought at home; of do- 
mestic make or manufacture; homely; plain; us, home- 
spun cloth. — Plain or inelegant in style or mauner; 
rude; countrified. 

Our homespun authors must forsake the field.” — Addison. 

Home'stall, Home'stend, n. A mansion, house, 
or home in the country. — Original seat or station of a 
family; an ancestral home. — A farm with the laud im- 
mediately adjoining. 

Home'stead, in /owa, a post-office of Iowa co. 

Home'stead, in Michigan, a post-office of Benzie co. 

Home'ward, Home'wards, adv. Toward home 
or one’s habitation ; in the direction of one's own conntry. 

Home'ward-bound, a. Bound or heading for home; 
as, a homeward-bound ship. 

Home'wards, adv. Same as HOMEWARD. 

Home’wood, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Beaver 
co., ubt. 35 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 

Hom'iehlin, n. (Min.) A bronze colored suiphuret 
of iron and copper, from Plauen in Saxony. Comp. 
Sulphur 30-21, iron 25°81, copper 43:76. Sp. gr. 4:472. 

Homici'dal,a. Relating or belonging to homicide; 
murderous; bloody. 

Homicide, (hóm'i-sid, a. [Fr., from Lat. homicidium 
— homo, man, and cedo, to kill.) (Law.) The killing 
of any human being. H. is of three kinds, — justifiable, 
excusable, and felonious. The first has no stain of guilt; 
the second very little; but the third is the highest crime 
that man is capable of committing aguinst a fellow- 
creature. Justifiable homicide is of various kinds, in- 
cluding such as arise from unavoidable necessity or 
accident, without any imputation of blame or negligence 
in the person killing. H. in the course of justice, in 
the execution of any criminal or civil process, is of this 
kind. The necessity must, however, be real and appar- 
ent in all cases of this sort. H. is justifiable in the 
prevention of any atrocious crime, as an attempt to 
murder, or to break into a house during the night. 
Justifiable H. does not apply to crimes which are unac- 
companied by violence, such as the picking of pockets, &c. 
The general principle of the law is, that when a crime 
in itself capital is endeavored to be committed by force, 
it is lawful to repel that force by the death of the party 
attempting it. Excusable H. is committed either by 
misadventure or in self-defence. H. by misadventure is 
where a man doing a lawful act, without any intention 
of hurt, and using proper precaution to prevent danger, 
unfortunately kills another; as when a man is at work 
with a hatchet, the heud flies off and kills a bystander; 
for the act is lawful, and the effect is merely accidental. 
As prize-fighting and sword-playing are unlawful, if 
either of the parties engaged be killed, such killing is 
felony or manslaughter. H. in self-defence, from a sud- 
den affray or quarrel, is rather excusable than justifiable 
in the English law. Felonions Z.is an act of a very 
different character from the two former, being the kill- 
ing of a human creature, of any age or sex, withont 
justification or excuse. It is divided into three classes, 
— murder, manslaughter, and self-destruction. 

one who kills a man; a man-slayer. 


Homilet'ie, Homilet'ical, a. (Gr. homiletikos.] 
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Having the nature of, or pertaining to, familiar inter- 
course; affable; social; conversible; companionable. 
“ His virtues were active chiefly, and homiletical.” — Atterbury. 

—Pertaining to homiletics. 

Homilet'ies, n. sing. The science which treats of 
the nature and preparation of homilies or sermons. 

Hom'ilist, n. One who delivers homilies, or who 
preaches to à congregation. 

Homily, n. [Fr. homélie ; Gr. homilia, from homilos— 
homos, common, and ite, a crowd, company J A sermon 
addressed to a congregation of people; a plain, familiar 
discourse on some religious topic. 

Book of Homilies, (Eccl. Hist.) In the English 
Church, the name given to a collection of sermons, set- 
ting forth the priucipal doctrines of Christianity, and 
pointing out the principles of Protestantism, of which 
the first part was published by Archbishop Cranmer in 
the reign of Edward VI., and the second by order of Con- 
vocation in that of Elizabeth. 

Hominy, n. [Of Indian derivation.) Coarse Indian 
corn meal. 

Hom’mock, n. (Sometimes written hummock.) [Ety- 
mol. unknown.) A conical mound or hillock, often 
crowned with trees. 

Homo-. [Gr. %, one and the same.] A Greek prefix 
used in composition to denote resemblance, and thus op- 
posed to hetero, which indicates difference, 

Homocen'tric, a. [Gr. homokentros.] Having one 
und tlie sume centre, 

Homocercal, (^ó-mó-scr'kal) a. Pc homos, and 
herkos, tail] (Zul.) A term upplied to those fishes 
which have tails with rays regularly diverging from the 
backbone, as in the herring and trout ; — in opposition 
to heterocercal, 

Homochromons, (^o-mók'ro-mus,) a. 
color.) (Bot.) A term denoting that all 
the same flower-head are of one color. 

Womochit'to, in Mississippi, a small river rising in 
Copiah co., und entering the Mississippi River in Adams 
county. 

A post-office of Franklin co. 

Homorome'ria, n. (Gr.similarity of parts.] (Pi- 
los.) The name given to the physical theory of Anax- 
agoras of Clazomena:, who flourished in the 5th cent. 
B.C. According to this hypothesis, every material sub- 
stance is made up of infinitely small parts similar to 
itself. This theory bears some resemblance to that of 
the monads of Leibnitz in modern times. 

Homcoeomer'ie, Homoeomer'ienl, a. Pertain- 
ing to, or exhibiting sameness of parts; having refer- 
ence to the bomogeneity of first principles. 

Homeeomor'phism, n. [Gr. homo:os, alike, and 
morphé, form.) (Anat.) Same as HomoLoGY. 

Homeceomor phous, a. Same as IIoMULOGOUS. 

Homeeopath’ic, Homeopath'ic,a. Ot. bolong- 
ing, or relating to, homeopathy ; as, homa:opathic medi- 
cines. 

Homeeopathically, Homeopath'icnally, 
adv. Alter the manner, or in the method, of homu- 
opathy. 

Homeeop’athist, n. One who practises homoeo- 

d a believer in the homceopathic system. 

omeoeop'athy, n. (Gr. omiopatheia, likeness of 
conditions, from omios, like, or similar, and pathos, nffec- 
tond (Med.) A system of medical practice, of which 
the fundamental principle is the treatment of diseases 
by the administration of such remedies, as, when given 
to the healthy subject, will produce symptoms similar 
to those from which the patient is suffering. The rela- 
tion between drugs and the diseases which they are ca- 
pable of curing is expressed by the formula similia 
similibus curantur, or “like cures like.“ The Homœo- 
pathic school of medicine owes its existence to the 
enius of the eminent physician and chemist Samuel 
NEMANN,q.v. In the year 1790, while engaged in 


Gr., one of 
e florets in 


Fig. 1307. — HAHNEMANN, 

Cullen's * Materia Medica,” to his great sur- 
iscovered that Peruvian bark was capable of 
exciting upon a healthy subject symptoms similar to 
those of fever and agne — n disease for the cure of which 


translatin 
prise, he 


it had long been deemed a specific. With the true 
spirit of inductive philosophy. he set himself resolutely 
at work;—examining the records of ancient medical 
writers, to ascertain whether other examples might not 
be found of remedies which had cured symptoms simi- 
lar to those which they were capable of producing, he 
was induced to believe that the case of Peruviau bark 
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was nota peculiar one, and that the archives of medical 
history furnished the apparently singular disclosure of 
many cures accomplished by drugs capable of produc- 
iug symptoms similar to those which bad been 
cured, and thus strictly in accordance with the homoeo- 
pathic principle. Hahnemann soon announced his dis- 
covery to the world, and formulated the doctrine of H. It 
is generalty and e e believed that the chief, it not 
the only peculiarity of the Homœopathie system consists 
in the administration of infinitesimal doses of medicine. 
It may be seen from the above definition of V., that the 
question of the magnitude of the dose bas no connection 
with the principle itself, but is determined, as in all the 
modes of practice, by the circumstances of the individ- 
ual case; every physician prescribing such doses as 
may be necessary to produce the desired effect, but 
always in strict accordance with the Hommopathic 
maxim. It must be said, however, that in homo- 
pathic practice much smaller doses are generally used 
than in the allopathic or ordinary mode of treatment, 
on this fundamental priuciple of H., that the remedies 
are to act specifically and direc/ly ou the diseased part, 
which is niore sensitive than in health, and consequent- 
ly will not tolerate as large doses as might be prescribed 
under other and more indirect modes of treatment. The 
chief merit of Hahnemann, according to the best authore 
ities of the new system, does not consist in the discov- 
ery of the efficacy of small doses, but in the demonstra- 
tion and introduction of the great doctrine of curing 
maladies by impressing diseased tissue: with medicines 
which operate specifically upon these tissues themselves, 
rather than on distant parts. The homcopathists do 
not, us has been frequently asserted, deem it unnecessary 
for physicians to possess a knowledge of anatomy, phy- 
siology, pathology, chemistry, &c., but, on the contrary, 
strenuously insist that the student shall be first educate 

in all these, und other requirements of medicine, and that 
the study of homaeopathy is to be superadded, by which 
alone the student can be enabled to become a competent 
judge of the merits of both systems. The homo- 
pathic school is divided into two branches, — The Pure 
Hahnemannian Homaopathists, and The Rational and 
Liberal Homaopathists. The former follow all the 
teachings of Hahnemann implicitly, and as a general 
rule confine themselves to the high dilutions or infini- 
tesimal doses of medicine, and repudiate any deviation 
from this mode of practice, as auti-Hahnemannian and 
pernicious. The latter, while they revere Hahnemann as 
the Father of scientific medicine, and adhere tenacious] 

to the therapeutic maxim of similia, which he promul- 
guted, yet reject many of his subsidiary doctrines as 
untenable, and adopt only those of his teachings which 
they consider as in accordance with their own sound 
experience. They claim that homeopathy is broad, 
catholic, and comprehensive, and that homeopathic 
remedies may, and probably do, effect a cure, by reason 
of the delicately, yet essentially different, or alterative 
action which they produce, and not by their mere simi- 
larity of action, and argue that if the greatest amount 
of similarity were the great point, identity should be 
infallible. They believe that if the power of curing 
disease by medicines is ever to be attained, it will be by 
the discovery of agents which shall act in a specific 
Manner upon the tissues and organs of the body, and 
that the only possible manner of attaining a knowledge 
of the specific properties of medicines, andof the circum- 
stances in which they will be useful, is by experiment 
upon the human subject. They hold, that, as remedies 
which act in a specific manner upon a particular tissue 
or organ of the body must, ez necessitate rerum, when 
administered in large or poisonous doses to the healthy 
subject, produce or evuke symptoms bearing a greater 
or less similarity to the symptoms produced by the ac- 
tion of disease upon the said tissue or organ; therefore, 
the remedy which will cure a disease must bear the 
homeopathic relation to the said disease, and that hence 
similia similibus curantur is the only available guide in 
selecting the appropriate drug for specifically impress- 
ing a tissue or organ when diseased. They, moreover, 
consider the belief of the maxim similia similibus curan- 
tur as the only essential principle of homoeopathy — and 
as the only particular in which this school differs from 
other schools of medicine. H. has now very numerous 
and influential adherents in all the European countries. 
It has its professorships in most of the European uni- 
versities, and everywhere seems to be recognized as a 
science entitled to the most serious attention. There 
are 8 homceopathic medical journals published in Ger- 
many, 5 in England, 2 in Spain, 2 in Italy, 5 in Belgium 
and France, l in Portugal, 1 in Holland, 2 in Brazil, 
and 12 in the U. States. There are 11 homoeopathic 
hospitals in Germany, 6 in England, 3 in France, 6 in 
Russia, 3 in Switzerland, 1 in Spain, 2 in Italy, 1 in Swe- 
den, 1 in Australia, and 6 in the U. States. There are 
70 dispensaries in England, and public dispensaries in 
nearly all the larger cities and towns of Coutinental 
Europe, and of the U. States. H. has been sanctioned 
and encouraged by special legislative enactment in most 
of the U. States. In the State of New York there are 
40 State and county societies, organized in accordance 
with the provisions of an Act of the State Legislature 
passed in 1857. There are 7 homeopathic colleges in 
successful operation in the U. States, and one in Can- 
ada. There are numerous homeopathic physicians in 
every portion of the civilized world. From 1853 to 
1803, their number increased in England 40 per cent.; 
in France, 600 per cent.; in Germany, 120 per cent. ; in 
Italy, 640 per cent. II. was introduced in America in 
1825, by Dr. H. B. Gram, an American by birth, but of 
a Danish family. In 1830 there were 6 homaopathie 
physicians in the U. States; 57 in 1835. At the present 
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day. their number may be estimated at 6,090 in the 
U. States, and 4,000 in Europe. — Wm. H. Watson. 

Homverozo’ic, a. (Gr. homoios, aud zoc, lite. Relat- 
ing to, or containing similar forms or conditions of life. 

Homog’amous, a. (Gr. homos, and gamos, wedlock.] 
(Bot.) Having flowers all tubular, similar, and perfect, 
asin Eupatorium, Liatris, &c. 

Homogan’gliate, a. [Gr. homos, and gangglion, a 
Ganglion.) (.) Pertaining to the ganglionic system 
in animals, and symmetrical arrangement of the gau— 
glions.— Maunder. 

Homoge'neal, Homoge'neous, a. Fr. homo- 
ene; Gr. homogenés — humos, sume, like, and genos, 
ind. See Genus.] Of the same kind, genus, or nature; 

consisting of like elements, or similar parts, 

(Anat.) Any substance or part made up of similar 
parts, as the lungs, composed of an immense collection 
of air-cells, and their surrouudiug tissue; the opposite 
of heterogeneous. 

Homoge'nealness, Homogene'ity, Homo- 
ge'neousness, n. State or quality of being homo- 
geneous ; sameness of kind or nature. 

Homographie, (Ao-42-gra/"i/,) a. Using a single 
and distiuct character to defiue each sound ; — said of 
& particular method of spelling words. 

Homog'raphy. n. (Gr. konos, nud graphé, writing] 
The art of reproducing copies of a printed work, en- 

aving, or lithograph. — Wurcester. 

Ho noiop'toton, n. [Gr. homoinptotos, from homoios, 

e, and plosis, a falling. (REAet.) A figure in which 
the several parts of a sentence end with the same case 
or with a tense of like sound. — Wright. 

Homoiou'sian, n. (Gr. %, like, and ousia, 
substance}, and Homoou'siamn, a. [Gr. komos, the 
sume, and ousia, subs .] (Eccl. Hist.) The former 
of these terms was applied to the Arians, and the latter 
to the Orthodox party, at the council of Nicaea, A. D. 325. 
The Arian war-cry at the couvcil of Seleucia, Sept. 27, 
359, was Homoiousian. 

Homologate, v.a. [Gr. homolageo.) ian) 
rove; to allow; as, the motion is homologated. 
omologa'tion, n. (Ur. homologos, ugreeing with.] 

(Lab.) Confirmation by a court of justice; a judgment 
which the execution of some act or decree rules. 

Homolog'icnl,a. Relating or pertaining to homology. 

Homolog ically, adv. In an homologic il manner, 

Homol ogize, v.a. To determine the structural re- 
lations of. 

Homologous, a. Fr. homologue ; Gr. homos, similar, 
and logos, ratio.] Speaking or agreeing together; assent- 
iug. 

(Geom.) Applied to quantities or magnitudes which 
correspond, or are like to one another. 

(Algebra.) H. quantities are those which can be add- 
ed to or subtracted from one another. 

(Chem.) H. series, are series of chemical compounds, 
the formule of which differ from each other by one 
equivalent of carbon and two of hydrogen (CH3), or a 
multiple of these numbers, Ethers, alcohols, and fatty 
acids are examples of H. S. 

(Zool) Corresponding in structure and position. Oven. 

Homolograph'ie, a. (Gr. honos, and graphein, to 
write.] Maintaining equilibrium or justness of parts; 

reserving relative proportion. 
om'ologue, x. That which is homologous to some- 
thing else. — See HoMotoar. 

Homol'ogy.. [Gr. honologia, agreement.] State or 
quality of being homologous or correspondent ; relation ; 
affinity. 

(Anat.) A term used to indicate structural corre- 
spondence, while the term analogy is employed to indi- 
cate functional resemblance. Thus. by homologue is 
implied “the same organ in diferent animals, under 
every variety of form and function ;" while by analogue 
we understand “a part or organ in one animal which 
has the same functions us another part or organ iu a 
different animal," For example, the wings of an insect 
are the analogues of those of a bat or bird, but not the 
homologues; while tlie latter are homologues with the 
arms of man, fore-legs of quadrupeds, and the pectoral 
fins of fishes. 

Homomnlous. a. [Gr. homos, and alesthai, to rise.] 
( Bot.) Applied to leaves, &c., originating all round an or- 
gan, but directed or curved round to one side of it. Gray. 

Homomorphous, (hom'mo-mor'fus,) a. Gr. homos, 
and morph?, form.] ( Bot.) A term applied to bodies of 
the same order when uniform, or shaped alike. 

Hom'onym, Hom’‘onyme, zn. A word which 
agrees with another in sound, but differs in signification, 
as the substantive bear and the verb bear. 

Monion'ymous, a. (Fr. homnnime ; Gr. homónymos 
— homos, and onoma, name.) Having the same name or 
sound, but dillering in signification; equivocal; am- 
biguonus. 

Homon'ymously, adv. In an equivocal manner. 

Homon'ymy, n. [Fr. homonimie; Gr. homünymia.] 
Sameness or identity between words which differ only in 
signification; ambiguity. 

Homoidu'sian, u. anda. See Homotovstan, 

Hom'ophone,n. A character or symbolic expression, 
which assimilates with another in sound or letter. 

Homophonons, (^o-móf"o-nus,) a. (Gr. hnmophonos, 
of the same tone.) Expressing similarity of sound or 
letter with another; as, an homophonous inscription, 

(Mus.) Having the same pitch; unisonal. Two or 
more sounds are said to be homophonous when they are 
of exactly the same pitch. 

NH omoph'ony, n. ( Mus.) Sameness of sound —Sing- 
ing or chanting in unison ; — correlative to antéphony. 

Homop’'ter, Homop'ternan, u. (Gr. homos, and 
pieron, wing.] (Zoll.) Que of the HOMOPTERA, q. v. 
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Homop'tera, n. pl. [Gr. homos, and pteron, a wing. ] 
(Zool.) A group of insects, sub-order Hemiptera, distin- 
guished by their possessing two pairs of wings, usually 
composed of a firm membrane, and not covered by scales ; 
und by having the aut rior pair of the same substance 
throughout, and roof-like when folded. The mouth is 
adapted for suction, the tongue being channelled, and 
surrounded by lancet-like organs, with which the tis- 
sues of plants are pierced. Among the /. are the Cica- 
das (Fig. 995), the largest of the group. 

HMomop'terous, a. (Zoll.) Pertaining or relating 
to the homoptera. 

Homot'onous, a. [From Gr. homos, and tonos, tone.) 
Equable; proceeding in the same tenor from beginning 
to end; having the same sound. — Worcester. 

Homot'ropal. Homot'ropous, u. (Gr. homos, 
aud (repos, direction.) Having a turn concurring with 
the direction of another thing. 

(Bot.) A term used in describing the direction of 
birds, to denote suy one having the same direction as 
the body to which it belongs, but not being straight. 

Hom 'otype, n. [Gr. homes, und typos, type.) (Anat.) 
The correlative in one segment with any given part in 
another segment, or in the same segment, of one and 
the same animal. Thus the frontal bone is the homoty pe 
of the superoccipital bone; the humerus is the homotype 
of the femur; the parts on the right side are homoty pes 
of those which are repeated on the left. It is the object 
of serial homology to determine homotypal parts. 

Homo'wnek, in New York, a post-oflice of Ulster co. 

Moms, Hums, or Hems. (Auc. Enesa, or Emissa.| 
A fortified city of Syria, 90 m. N.W. of Damascus, about 
II m. from the River Oasy, or Orontes; Lat, 219 17' N., 
Lon. 37° 34 E. Pop about 20,000, 

Homun'eulus, n. [Lat, dim. of homo, man.] A 
dwarf; a manikin; a little man. 

Hon. Abbreviation of Zfonorable, used as a prefix to 
proper name 

Ho’nan, a central prov. of China; area, 65,104 sq. m.; 
pop. 23037 171. Its cap., Kailung-fu, is situated on the 
Yellow River, from which it hus often suffered, the river- 
bed being here elevated ubove the adjacent country. It 
has been overflowed 19 times. In the reign of Fuhi 
(2852 n. c.) it was the capital of China. 

Honawar’, a seaport on the W. coast of Hindostan, 
pres. of Madras, Lat. 14? 17^ N., Lon. 14? 30’ E.; 310 m. 
S. K. of Bombay. 

Hon’eat, iu California, a post-village of Yuba co., abt. 
16 m. N. of Marysville. 

Hon'cut Creek, in Cilifornia, enters the Feather 
River between Butte and Yuba cos. 

Hon dn, Sp. onda.) a town of the United States of Co- 
lombia, on the Magdalena River, abont 55 m. N.W. of 
Bogota; pop. about 7,000. — The bay of the same name 
lies on the N. coast, Lut. 12? 20’ N., Lon. 71? 50' W. 

Honda, a bay on the N. coast of Cuba, about 60 m. W. 
of Havana. 

Hon'do Creek, in Teras, enters the Rio Frio in Bexar 
county. 

Hon ‘do, ( Kio.) or Rio Grande, a river of Yucatan and 
British Honduras, enters the Caribbean Seu about 25 m. 
S. E. of Bacalar. 

Honduras, a republic of Central America, bounded 
N.and E. by the Bay of Honduras and the Caribbean 
Sea, S. by the republic of Nicaragua, S.W. by the repub- 
lic of San Salvador, and N.W. by Guatemala. The repub- 
lic lies wholly between Lat. 13°10’ and 169 N., and Lon. 
830 1l'and 89° 47^ W. Area, 58,168 sq.m. H. is divided 
into 13 departments, generally named after their capi- 
tals, such as Tegucigalpa (cap. of the republic), Comny- 
ngua(former capital), Nacaome, Santa Barbara, Gracías, 
Yoro, Juticalpa, etc. The ports on the Atlantic side are 
Truxillo. Omoa, and Port Cortes, formerly Caballos. On 
the Pacific, in the Bay of Fonseca, the republic has two 
ports, Sun Lorenzo, nnd the free port of Amupala, on the 
island of Tigre, which has a fine anchorage and salu- 
brious climate. Æ. has a coast-line of 400 miles on the 
Bay of Honduras and the Caribbean Sea, and 60 m. on 
the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific side. The rivers are 
numerous, and some of tliem of lurge size. The Cha- 
melicon, Ulua, Aguan or Roman, Tinto, Patuca, and Se- 
govia, falling into the Atlantie, and the Choluteca, Na- 
caome, and Goascoran, flowing iuto the Bay of Fonseca, 
are the principal. In physical character, climate, pro- 
duction and political institutions, H. resembles GUATE- 
MALA, J. v. The foreign trade is carried on chiefly with 
the U. States, Great Britain, and Spain. The population 
is mostly Indian. The eastern portion of the State is al- 
most exclusively occupied by independent tribes, known 
under the general names of Xicaques and Payas. Por- 
tions of these have accepted the Roman Catholic faith, 
and live in good understanding with their white neigh- 
bors. The coast around Carataska lagoon, and near 
Cape Gracias, was for many years occupied by a mixed 
race of negroes and Indians, best known as Sambos or 
Sambo Mosquitos, corresponding generally with the peo- 

le of the Mosquito coast. But of late years they have 
been gradually crowded ont by the more vigorous race 
of the Caribs, descendants of the Cauls of San Vincent, 
one of the Leeward Islands, who were deported by the 
English, to the number of 5,000, and landed on the 
island of Runtan, in 1796. They are now estimated to 
number about 30,000. They are industrious, active, and 
provident; a portion of them have a mixture of negro 
blood, and are hence called the black Caribs. They still 
retain their native language, which is the true Curib of 
the islands, although most, if not all of them, speak 
Spanish, us well as a little English. They profess the 
atholic religion, but they are polygamists, and retain 

many of their native rites aud superstitions. — Hist. H., 

discovered by Columbus in 1502, was conquered by one 
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of Cortes’ associates in 1523. It joined the republic of 
Central American States in 1821, and became an inde 
pendent State in 1559, The present constitution was 
voted in 1865. The president, Gen, Santos-Guardivla, 
Was assassinated at Comayagua by Pablo Agurcia, com- 
manderof hisbody-guard, Jau. 11,1862, ZZ. unitedagainst 
Guatemala with St. Salvador, under Pres, Carrera, Mar, 
8, 1563, Owing to military reverses, the president Montes 
was compelled to take flight, July 26. when José Maria 
Medina was provisionally elected in his stead. The elec- 
tion was confirmed in Feb., 1864. The president Medina 
was re-elected in 1869 foraterm of 4 years. He was 
subsequently shot: his successor, M. A. Soto, was elected 
in 1576. Since then H. has enjoyed peace, and with it 
a marked improvement in her career, which had hitherto 
been one of continual commotion, Pup. 1880, est. 400,000, 

Honduras, Bay of.) a lurge and commodious bay of 
Central America, bet. Cape Honduras, Lat. 15° N., and 
Cape Catoche, in 219 N. at the extreme E. of Yucatan, 

Honduras, (Britisn.) See BELIZE. 

Hone, n. (Swed. and Goth, Aen; Icel. hein; probably 
allied to Gr. akdne, a whetstone.] A whetstone; a stone 
of a fine grit. used for sharpening tools and other in- 
struments, They are usually talcose slate of very close 
texture, in which the particles of silica are very finely 
divided and evenly distributed. Turkey oil-stones are 
said to be the best of all the hones, and are obtained 
from the interior of Asia Minor. The best after these 
are the Arkansas oil-stones from this country. 

—r.a. Tostrap on a hone; to sharpen ; as, to hone a razor. 

Honeoye, (ne-, in New York, a post-village of 
Ontario co., ibt. 25 m. S. of Rochester. 

Honeoye’ Falls, in N. F.a p.-v. of Monroe co. 

Honeoye’ Lake, in New York. a small lake in the 
8 W. part of Ontario co. It covers an area of abt. 5 sq. m. 

Hones'dale, in Penna., a post-borough, cap. of Wayne 
co., abt. 160 m. N.E. of Harrisburg ; pop. about 3,800. 

Hone Slate, n. See Hong. 

Hion'est, a. [Fr. honnét-, from Lat. honestus — honor, 
honos, honor. See Honor.) Full of honor; honorable; 
reputable; decent; appropriate: snitable.— Creditable; 
upright; just; fair in dealing with others; disposed to 
act with fairness; free from fraud, duplicity, or trickiness, 

“A prince can make a belted knight... 
But an Aonest man's aboon his might.” — Burns. 

—Chaste; virtuous; faithful; pure. 

„Wives may be merry, and yet honest too." — Shaks, 

—Equitable; fair; just; trustworthy; as, an honest 
gain. — Fair; good: unimpeachable. 

** An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.” — Shaks. 

—Candid ; unreserved ; frank; sincere ; invested with truth. 
“ An honest confession is good for the soul." — Eng. Proverbs. 


—Prompted by pure, just, or honorable principles; actu- 
ated by sincere, equitable, or impartial views; as, an 
honest endeavor, an honest motive. 

Hon'estly, adv. Iu an honest manner; truthfully; 
uprightly ; fairly: justly; equitably ; truly; frankly; as, 
to act or live honestly. 

Honesty, n. [Fr. honnéteté ; Lat. honestas, from honestus 
— honor, honos, honor.] State or quality of being honest; 
integrity; uprightness of conduct; fairness of disposition. 

(Bot.) See LUNARIA. 

|Hone'-wort, u. (Bot.) See CRYPTOTÆNIA. 

Honey, (^on'e,) n. [A. S. hunig; D. and Ger. honig; 
Heb. ghoneg, delight.] A fluid, or semi-fluid substance, 
very similar in its properties to sugar. It is found in 
large quantities in a number of vegetables, and is col- 
lected by different kinds of bees from the nectiferous 
glands in the cup or chalice of flowers. H. in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, however, cannot be called a 
purely vegetable production, for, after it is collected by 
the proboscis of the insect, it is trunsmitted to the suck- 
ing-stomach, or honey-bag, where it is elaborated, and 
alterwards disgorged, to be deposited in the cell of the 
honeycomb, When the bees are very young, the honey 
undergoes less change and remains nearly white ; in this 
state it is called virgin honey. At all times it partakes 
of the qualities of the plant from which it has been de- 
rived. Hence, some varieties of honey obtained from 
the azalea, rhododendron, &c., are poisonous. The most 
wholesome kinds are derived from the genus Erica, 
called heather-honey, and from most labiate plants, H. 
differs much in color and consistence; it contains a con- 
siderable quantity of saccharine matter, and some muci- 
lage, from which it derives its softness und viscosity. 
It ferments very readily, and yields a strong vinous 
liquor called mead. There are two varieties of H., one 
yellow, transparent, and of the consistence of turpentine; 
the other white, and capable of assuming the solid form, 
and of concreting into regular spheres. These two 
species are often united, and may be separated by means 
of alcohol, which dissolves the liquid IH. much more 
rapidly than the solid. H. is the production of most 
countries, but is more particularly abundant in the 
island of Candia, and in the greater part of the islands 
of the Archipelago. The H. of Sicily appears to be par- 
ticularly high-flavored, and in some parts of the islaud 
to surpass even that of Minorca, owing, no doubt, to the 
quantity of aromatic plants which overspread that part 
of the country. This H. is gathered three times in the 
year, — in July, August, and October. It is found by 
the peasants in the hollows of trees and rocks. The 
country of the lesser Hybla is now, as of old, chiefly 
celebrated for its honey. H. is much used in making 
preserves and confectionery ; and, in its natural state, 
to put on bread. It is also used as a demulcent medi 
cine against hoarseness, catarrh, &c.; and externally to 
promote suppuration. In its clarified state, it is used to 
sweeten certain medicines. It is more aperient and de- 
tergent than sugar, and is particularly serviceable in 
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promoting expectoration in disorders of the breast. For 
these and other like purposes, it is often mixed with 
viuegar, and boiled down to a proper consistence over a 
slow fire, when it forms the oxymel of commerce. H. 
was one of the first articles of human nourishinent. The 
deities of ancient Greece were supposed to live on milk 
and H. Aristotle, and several other learned writers, 
and probably the ancients generally, did not know where 
H. originally came from; they imagined that it fell from 
heaven like rain. Pliny was unable to decide whether 
it descended from the heavens generally or from the 
stars, or was a juice formed by the purification of the 
air, and afterwards collected by bees. In all the works 
of the ancients, much importance is attached to H. and 
the care of bees. Bee-keeping is a branch of agriculture 
of great importance in some of our States, but as few 
bee-keepers keep an account of the product of their 
hives, the returns of the yield of honey are very imper- 
fect. The average yield of H. throughout the U. States 
is 228 pounds per bive. The average price is 20 to 25 
cents per pound. See BEE. 

—Anything sweet or luscious, like honey. 

„Matter . . that forever mars the honey of his language." Shaks. 

—Sweet one; my precious darling; dear one;—a word 
of tenderness. (Of common use among the Irish.) 

“ Ah, Katie, my honey, your eyes me bewilder.” — Mangan. 

Honey, v. ». To talk fondly or soothingly ; to ply with 
endearments or soft language; to flatter; to fawn; to 
coax. 

** Honeying and making love over the nasty sty.” — Shaks. 

—v. a, To sweeten, as with honey; to make agreeable. 

* Honeyed lines of rhyme." — Byron. 
Hon’ey-bag, n. The stomach of a honcy-bee. 
Hon’ey-bee, n. (Zahl.) See BEE. 
Hon’eybrook, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 

Chester co.; pop. in 1870, 1,958 

Hon'ey-buzzard. n. (Zoil.) A species of hawk, 
Pernis apivorus. 

Hon’ey-comb, (n.) n. A thick, viscid, tenacious 
substance, formed by bees into hexagonal cells for re- 
positories of honey, and for the eggs which produce 
their young. — See Ber. 

—Anything having little cells like a honey-comb. 

Hon'ey-eombed, a. Having little flaws, cells, or 
perforations resembling honey-combs; as, a honey- 
combed cannon. 
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Hon'eysuckle, n. 
LONICERA. 

Hon'eysuekled, (-si/l’d,) a. Covered with honey- 
suckles; as, a honeysuckled porch. 

Hon'ey-sweet, a. Melliluous; sweet or luscious as 


(Bot.) See CAPRIFOLIACE®, and 


Honey Water, u. A very agreeable perfume, made 
by dissolving the essential oils of pergamot, cloves, and 
lavender, a few drops of attar of roses, and some musk, 
in spirits of wine; after digesting for some days, und 
staining with Saunder's wood, it is filtered aud fit for the 
toilet. 

Honfleur, (howng’flur,) a fortified town and seaport 
of France, dept. Calvados, on the left bank of the Seine, 
opposite to Havre, from which it is 6 m. distant. Manuf. 
Lace, hardware, butter, and alum. It has au excellent 
harbor sheltered by a pier. p. 10,361. 

Hong, the name given by the Chinese to any factory 
belonging to European merchants at Canton. The Hong 
merchants were ten or twelve natives who were the only 
ones legally entitled to trade with foreigners, or “the 
outer barbarians.” Since the last Chinese war (see 
CuiNA), however, the facilities. for trade have been 


Honey Creek, in Illinois, a township of Adams co.; 


p. about 1,201. 

Honey Creek, in Indiana, enters the Wabash River 
in Vigo co, 

A township of Clinton co. 

—A post-office of Henry co. 

—A township of Vigo co.; pop. about 1,300, 

A township of White co.; pop. about 450. 

Honey Creek, iu Jowa, a township of Delaware co.; 
pop. 1017. 

A township of Iowa co. 

Honey Creek, iu Ohio, enters the Sandusky River in 
Seneca co. 

Honey Creek, in Missouri, a P. O. of McDonald co. 

Honey Creek, iu Wisconsin, enters the Wisconsin 
River in Sauk co. 

—A village and township of Sauk co.; pop. of township 
about 1,500. 

—A post-village of Walworth co., about 30 m. 8.W. of 
Milwaukee. 

Honey Cut, in Alabama, a village of Baldwin co. 

Hon'ey-dew, n. A sweet substance ejected by insects 
of the genus APHIS, q. v. 

—A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses, &c., and 
caked into a solid mass; as, a plug of Aoney-dew. 

Honeyed, Honied, (^ün'd, a. Covered with 
honey; containing honey. 

—Sweet; tender; soothing: as, honeyed speech. 

Hon'ey-flower, n. (Bot.) Sce MELIANTHUS. 

Honey Grove, in Pennsylvania, a P.O. of Juniata co. 

Heney Grove, in Teras, a post-village of Fannin co. 

Honey-guide, n. (Zoj.) A species of Cuckoo, Cu- 
culus indicator, which inhabits various parts of Africa, 
and is celebrated for its curious habit of guiding the na- 
tives to the nests of wild bees, enticing them to the spot 
by flitting before them, and reiterating a peculiar cry. 

Honey-harvest, n. Store of honey collected. 

Honey Lake, in California, a remarkable lake in the 
N.E. part of Lassen. on a high plateau between two 
ridges of the Sierra Nevada. It covers an area of abt. 
250 sq. m., nnd though it has no visible outlet, it is said 
to have entirely dried up in 1860. 

A township of Lassen co., on the above lake; pop. abt. 600. 

Hon'eyless, a. Without honey. — Shaks. 

Hon'ey-loeust, n. (Bot.) See GLEDITSOHIA. 

Hon'ey-moon, Hon'ey-month, n. The first 
month after marriage. 

Hon'ey-mouthed, a. 
suasive ; soft-tongued. 

Hon’ey Path, in S. Carolina, a post- village of Ander- 
son district. 

Hon'ey Springs, a locality in Kansas near Elk 
Creek, 25 m. S. of Fort Blunt. A sharp action of two 
hours duration was fought here, July 17, 1863, between 
6,000 Confederate troops under Gen. Cooper, and 3,000 
Union men commanded by Gen. Blunt. The former suf- 
fered a defeat, leaving 150 men dead on the field, and 77 

risoners, besides suffering a loss of 400 men wounded, 
ational loss 77 n.en, of whom 17 were killed. 

Hon’ey-stalk, (-sfawk,) n. The clover-flower. 

Hon’ey-stone, n. Same as MELLITE, q. v. 

Hon'ey-sucker, n. (Zo/l.) A family of birds, closely 
allied to the Humming-birds, Trochilidw, and peculiar 
to Now-Holland. 


Smooth-spoken; glib; per- 


greatly increased, and commerce, instead of being mo- 
nopolized by the Hong merchants, has become more 
general. 

Hong-Kong. an island of China in the Bay of Canton, 
E. of Macao, Lat. 22° 16’ N., Lon. 1119 50 E.; area, 32 sq. 
m. It was given to the British by the treaty of Nan-Kin in 
1842, depends on the presidency of Calcutta, and has 
Victoria us capital, Pop. 160,000, of whom about 10,000 
are Europeans. 

Honied, (/iin’nid,) a. See HONEYED. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. (0. Fr., evil be to 
him that evil thinks.] The motto of the Order of the 
GARTER, g. v. 

Honolu'lu, carita! of the Hawaiian Islands, in the 
island of Oahu, on the bay of the same nsme, Lat. 219 
J8 N.. Long., 1579 55’ W. It is the residence of the king 
and of his vovernment, and the centre of the chief inter. 
ests of the islands, A line of steamers runs from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia, touching at Honolulu. %. 14,852, 

Honor, Honour, (ón'ur,) n. [ Lat. honor, honos ; Fr. 
honneur; It. onóre; Sp. honór, akin to Ir. onéir, and 
probably allied to Gr. ainos, praise.] Esteem, respect, 
or consideration due, or paid, to worth; high estimation 
or praise; — when used in reference to the Creator, 
veneration ; reverence. 

Honour and shame from no eondition rise: 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies." — Pope. 

—Dignity ; exalted place or rank; distinction ; fame; high 
moral worth; true nobleness of mind; magnanimity; 
— more especially in men, probity; integrity; — in 
women, chastity ; purity. 

^ We mutually pledge... our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour." — Jefferson. 

—Scorn of meanness, springing from the fear of reproach ; 
assumed appearance of nobleness; real oraffected nicety 
of sense, as regards what is right, just, and proper, 
„Tho Jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels.” 

Tennyson. 

Any particular quality or virtue much valued; dignity 
of mien; noble appearance; high rank, uud, sometimes, 
reputation; that which honors, 

He gave his honours to the world again." — Shaks. 

—A testimouy of esteem; any expression or token of re- 
spect or high estimation; a title of dignity or distinction; 
— generally in the plural; as, he was received with 
military honors. 

—An ornament for the person; a decoration bestowed and 
worn as a badge of merit or distinction. 

“Man... bears his blushing Aonours thick upon him."—Shaks. 

—pl. (Games.) In card-playing, the four highest cards, or 
court-cards — the ace, king, queen, und Knave; as, (in 
Whist,) two by kanors, and the odd trick. 

—pl. In the English universities, the highest academic 
prises or distinctions; as, to read for honors; he took 

honors at Cambridge, &c. 

(Feud. Law.) A seigniory of the nobler sort, having 
several inferior lordships and manors dependent upon 
it. — Burrill. 

H. Court. (Feud. Law.) A court held in an honor or 
manorial jurisdiction. — Court of H. See CHIVALRY. 

H. (Legion of). (Fr. Hist.) See LEGION or Honor, 

H. ( Maids of ). In the courts of European sovereigns, 
ladies whose duty it is to attend the queen when she 
appears in public. 

Honors of War. ( Mil.) Certain stipulated terms granted 
to a beaten enemy, by which he is permitted to march 
out of a fortress or town, or from a camp or a line of in- 
trenchments, with all the pomp and pageantry of mili- 
tary etiquette. The term is also used to signify the com- 
pliments offered to high personages or military heroes 
when they appear before a body of armed men, or such 
as are given to the remains of a deceased officer, 

Code or law of honor, See CHIVALRY, DUELLING. 

On one’s honor, On the pledge of one’s personal honor; 
on the stake of one’s moral integrity; as, in England, 
the peers, or members of the upper house of parliament, 
give their opinions, not under oath, but on their honor. 

„My hand to thee, my honour on my promise.“ — Sau. 

To do the honors. To perform the duties of a host; to 
show attention and civilitv to guests or visitors; to act 
the part of » guide or cicerone. 


To do the honours, and to give the word."— Pope. 
—v. d. [Lat. honoro; Fr. honorer.) To hold in esteem, 
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respect, repute, or regard; to revere; to treat with 

deterence and submission; and when employed with 

reference to the Almighty, to reverence, to manifest the 

higliest veneration for in words and actions, to enter- 

tain the most exalted thoughts of, to worship, to adore. 

"Fear God, honour the king."—1 Peter ii. 17. 

“All men should honour the Son, eveu as they honour tbe Father. 
John v. 23. 

—To dignify; to raise to distinction; to bring into fame 
or notice; te elevate in rank, station, or reputation; to 
render celebrated or illustrious; to exalt; to treat with 
due ceremony, civility, or attention. 

„How lov'd, how Aonour'd once, avails thee not."— Pope. 
(m.) To accept and pay when due, as a draft, &c.; 
as, to honor a bill of exchange. 

Honorable, Honourable, a. [Fr. honorable; 
Lat. honorabilis.) Worthy of honor, regard, respect, or 
esteem: holding a high or distinguished rank in society; 
illustrious; noble; of gentle birth. 

Advance your name and honourable family."— Shaks. 

—Possessing a high mind; governed by a nice sense of 
honor, rectitude, and propriety; actuated by à strict 
regard for veracity, probity, and fidelity. 

Cesar was an honourable man. — Shaks. 

—Achieved by prowess or noble actions; conferring honor, 
fume, or dignity; as, honorable wounds. 

^ Thínk'st thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs? "—Shaks, 

—Consistent with honor or reputation; proceeding from 
a laudable, fit, or reputable cause; not base; not mean; 
not reproachtul; as, an Aonorable motive. 

“Tho king's cause is just, and his quarrel honourable.”— Saks. 

—Honest; fair; open; without deceit or hypocrisy; equi- 
table; as, his intentions were perfectly honorable.— Not 
to be disgraced; above suspicion of wrong or ill. 

„Let her descend, my chambers are honourable."—Shaks. 

—Performed with marks of public honor; accompanied 
with testimonies of esteem and regard. 

** Vouchsafe her an honourable tonib."— Spenser. 

—An appellation or epithet of respect, distinction, or 
courtesy; as, the honorable gentleman, the honorable 
senator, the honorable court, the honorable member. — 
Appropriate or becoming persons of station and char- 
acter; tending to support dignity, self-respect, and re- 

utable position in life; as, an honorable salary. 

Hon‘orableness, Hon'ourableness, n. State 
or quality of being honorable ; distinction ; elevation of 
station; eminence of reputation. — Fairness; probity; 
integrity; fidelity; moral rectitude. 

Hon’orably, Hi on'ournbly, adv. In an honorable 
manner; with tokens of honor or respect; magnani- 
mously; generously; nobly; worthily; justly; equita- 
bly ; fairly; reputably. 

“ Ye goda, why did I not more Aonourably starve ?" Dryden. 


Honora’rium, Honorary, n. [Lat., from honos, 
honor.] A term used in Europe almost synonymously 
with fee, and, as applied nt the present time, chiefly to 
the fees tendered to the professors in universities, and 
to medical or other professional gentlemen for their 
services. It was originally applied solely to the salaries 
of great officers of state, whose services it was consid- 
ered wero remunerated only, as it were, honoris causa,— 
a shade of meaning which is still perceptible in the 
present use of the term. 

Honorary, a. [Fr. honoraire, from Lat. honorarius.] 
Possessing a title or position of dignity without perform- 
ance of services or pecuniary recompense ; as, an honor- 
ary secretary of a society. — Conferring honor, or de- 
signed simply to bestow honor or reputation; as, an 
honorary degree. 

Honorn'tus. There are two saints of this name in 
the Roman calendar. The first, bishop of Arles and 
founder of the monastery of Lerius, died 429. The sec- 
ond, bishop of Marseilles, and a religious writer, was 
born about 420 or 425. 

Hon'orer, Hon’‘ourer, n. One who honors or re- 
veres, (R. 

Hoe stus, son of Theodosius the Great. born 384, 
became emperor of the West, and his brother Arcadius 
emperor of the East, on the death of Theodosius, 395; 
died, after being shamefully subjugated by the Gotha 
under Alaric, 423. 

Honorius I., Pope, succeeded Boniface V. in 625, and 
governed with zeal and prudence. D. 638. 

Honortus IL, of Bologna, succeeded Calixtus II. in 1124, 
and, at the same time, Thibauld was chosen by another 
party, under the name of Celestin ; but he resigned the 
chair to his rival. D. 1130. 

Honortus III., was made pope after Innocent III.,, in 
1216. D. 1227. 

Hononius IV., a Roman, ascended the papal chair in 1285. 
He displayed great zeal for the church, and promoted 
the ernsadea, D. 1288. 

Hon'orless, Hon'ourless, a. 
unworthy of honor. 

Hood, n. [A. 8. hód; German hut, a head-covering, 
from hiiten, to guard; Sansk. chad, to cover, See Har.] 
A covering for the 
hend used by females. 

— A cowl; a coverin 
for the head an 
shoulders worn by 
monks. 

(Sports.) In falcon- 
ry, a covering for a 
hawk's head or eyes.^ 

—Anything to be drawn 
over the head to cover 
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Without honor; 


it; as, the hood of a Fig. 1308. — Hoops. 
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cloak or sacque-iaure. — A fold hanging from the neck 

of an academic gown; as, a miuster-ozarts! hood, a gradu- 

ute's hood.—Any covering resembling a hood, or answer- 

ing the purpose of a hood; us: (1) The head of a car- 

riage. (2) A cowl, often movable on a pivot; as, tlie hood 

of a chimney. (3) The top of a pump. 

(Naut.) The cover or porch of a companion-way. 

—^*.a. To dress, as in a hood or cowl; to put on, asa 

hood; to furnish with any hood-shaped appendage; as, 

a hooded snake. — To cover; to blind; to hide; to 

conceal. 

“ While grace Is saying, I ‘ll hood mine eyes." — Shaks. 


Hood, (A.) IA. S. hud ; D. hoed.) A termination em- 
ployed in the composition of words denoting quality, 
condition, character; as in manAood, child, Knight- 
hood, It is used, sometimes. after the German style, 
(~ Anean as in godheud, maidenhead, &c. 

Hn „ Rosin, a chivalrous outlaw of the reign of Rich- 

ard I., whose exploits in Sherwood Forest are the sub- 

jects of many admired ballads. All the popular legends 

celebrate his generosity and skill in archery. The 

principal inc its of his history are to be found in 
tow, and a complete collection of the ancient poems, 
songs, and ballads relating to him was published by 
Ritson in 1795. 

Hood, Si{veL, Viscocnt, an English commander, n. 
1726; distinguished in several actions at the beginning 
of the war against France, particularly at the bombard- 
ment of Havre; the defeat of Adiniral De Grasse under 
Rodney: siege of Tonlon and the capture of Corsica; 
after which he was made Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and promoted to the rank of admiral. D. 1816. 

Hood. Tromas, an English poet and humorist, n. in 
London, 1798. Early in life apprenticed to an engraver, 
H. soon neglected that art and applied himself. wholly 
to literature. In 1821 he became sub-editor of the “ Lon- 
dou Magazine,” and, consequently, a member of that bril- 
liaut coterie of writers, including Charles Lamb, Haz- 
litt, Hartley, Coleridge, Talfourd, Bowring, &c., whose 
utterances spoke through its pages. In 1526, H. brought 
out his Whims and Oddities, and in 1827 National 
Tules. In the latter year he also published a volume of 
Poems.“ among which appeared the exquisite Pira of 
the Midsummer Firiries. In 1830, he began the publi- 
cation of the Comic Annual, which continued for ten 
years. In the year following appeared his Tylney H ill, 
a novel. Retiring from the editorial chair of the * New 
Monthly Magazine,” in 1843, he, the next year, started 
* Hood's Magazine,” which flourished until his decease. 
In this year, too, he gave to the world, through the col- 
umns of * Punch,” his immortal Song of the Shirt, along 
with its scarcely less powerful sister-poem, the Bridge 
of Sighs. While on a sick-bed, from which he never 
rose, H. received from the English govt. a pension of 
$500 per annum, which, after his death in 1845, was 
continued to his widow. The best editions of H.'s 
works published in this country have been published in 
Boston, one in 4 vols., 1556, and another in Professor 
Child's edition of the British Poets, (4 vols., 1859.) 

Hooded. a. (Hot.) Hood-shuped. 

Hood’ed-snake, n. (Z dd.) See Viprring. 

Mood ings, Hood'ingz-ends, n. pl. (Naut.) The 
ends of planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem- 
and stern-posts of a ship. 

Hood ‘less, a. Without a hood. 

Hood’man-blind, u. (Games.) Same as BLINDMAN’S- 
BUFF, q.v. 

Hood'-mould, Hood'-moulding, n. (Arch.) 
A band or string over the head of a door, window, or 
other opening, in a medizeval building; so called from 
its enclosing, as within a hood, the inferior mouldings 
and the opening itself. The character of the mouldings 
differs slightly in Norman and Pointed architecture ; 
being in the former merely a fillet accompanied by a 
splay, often ornamented with a billet and zigzag; und 
in the latter an ogee moulding with a hollow on the side 
of the tracery. In the English and the Perpendicular 
styles, the H.-M. are often terminated by brackets, 
shields, or heads. The term is also applied, in Gothic 
architecture, to the label or label-moulding,(q.v.) (Called 
alao drip-stone.) 

Hood River, in Oregon, enters the Columbia River in 
Wasco co. about 25 m. W. of Dallas City. 
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Hooghly, (. a town of British India, in Bengal, 
cap. of a dist, of the same name, on the W, bank of the 
Hooghly, 23 m. N. W. of Calcutta; pop. 16,400, 

Hoogzh'Ly, (The.) a river of Ludin, in Bengal, formed 
by the junction of two W. branches of the Gunges.—See 
GAyGes. 

Hook, n. [A. S. hoc, hooc ; D. haac; Dan. hage; Teel. 
haki; Heb. chakka, akin to Lat. uncus, crooked, and Gr. 
anykos, a beud.] A piece of iron, or other metal, bent 
into a curve for catching, holding, or sustaining any- 
thing; as, a fish-Acok, a hat-Aook, a boot-hook, a tenter- 
hook, a pot-hook, a boat-hook, &c.—That which catches; 
n trap: u snare; a spring; as, “that hook of wiving.” 
(Shaks.) — Au instrument to cut or lop with; a sickle: 
as, a reaping-ook, a bill hook. — That part of a hinge 
which is fixed or inserted in a post or upright. — Au ad- 
Vantage; a catch; a haul. (Vulgar.) 

(Naut.) Inaship, a forked timber placed on the keel. 

Mach.) An eccentric hook. See V-1o00K. 

oed) An English provincialism, signifying a fiel 
sown two yenrs successively, — Ainsworth, 

— pl. The protuberant parts of the thigh-bones of Cst- 
tle, (Sometimes called Aool-bones.) 

By hook or crook, one way or other; by any meaar 
or method, direct or indirect. 

Off the hooks, unhinged; perturbed; disordered; ont 
of temper, 

“She was... easily put of the hooks, and monstrous hará to 
be pleased again.” -L Estrange. 

On one's own hook, on one's own account; self-respau- 
sible; by one's self, (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

—v.a. To catch with a hock ; to sei id draw, as with 
a hook; as, to hook a salmon, — To draw, entice, or pro- 
cure by artifice or stratagem; to eutrap; to eusuage; 
as, “ Her I can Aook to me.”—Shaks. 

—To purloin; to pilfer; to steal; to rob; as, to hook a 
purse. (Cant.) 

To hook it. to make one's escape ; to decamp; to elope; 
as, he hooked it home. (Vulgar.)— To hook on, to fasien, 
fix, or attach by means of a hook. — ( Much.) To connect 
the valve-gear with the locomotive-engine, so as to give 
automatic motion to the valves, 

—v. n. To be curved; to bend in a semi-elliptic manner. 

Hook, a parish of Ireland, in Leinster, co. of Wextord, 
forming the 3. extremity of the peninsula which pro- 
tects the Waterford harbor. Ou its 3. point there is an 
ancient and curious tower, now used us a light-house. 

Hookah, n. Sce Pier. 

Hooked, (okt) a. Possessing the form of a hook: 
curvated. — Furnished with a hook or hooks; us, u 
“ hooked chariot." — Milton. 

Hook'edness, n. lucurvation; state of being bent 
semi-elliptically, or like a hook. 

Hook’er, n. One who, or that which, hooks.—( Naut.) 
A fishing-smack ; à small vessel peculiar tu the Dutch 
and Irish coasts. 

Hooker, Joser, an American general, B. at Old Had- 
ley, Nov. 13, 1813. Entering West Point Academy in 
1833, he graduated in 1537, und received the appointment 
of 2d Lieutenant in the Ist U. S. Artillery. He served 
first during the Florida War, and afterwards on the N. 


Lieutenant. On the breaking out of the Mexican War, 
H. was attached. to the staff of Brig. Gen. P. F. Smith, 
and distinguished himself in the battle of Monterey, 
Sept. 21-25, 1846, for which he was brevetted Captain. 
During the succeeding conflicts at Contreras, Chern- 
busco, Molino del Rey, and in the storming of Chapul- 
tepec, he also took an active part; but in 1853, resign- 
ing his commission, he settled upon a farm near Sonoma, 
California, In 1858 he was appointed Superintendent 
of Military Roads in Oregon, and surveyed a line from 
Stillicome to the 49th parallel on the E. bank of Puget 
Sound, in Washington Territory. From 1859 to 1561 he 
was Colonel of the California Militia, aud on the com- 
mencement of the civil war was appointed Brig. Gen. 
of U. 8. Volunteers, and assigned to the detence of 
Washington; he was afterwards engaged in the Siege of 
Yorktown, and, in May, 1862, promoted to the rank of 
Maj. Gen. of Volunteers, In the subsequent battles of 
Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Glendale, Malvern Hill, and 
in many other less important engagements taking place 
between May and August, 1862, his conduct firmly es- 


Hood's Canal, or CHANNEL, in Washington Territory, 
& narrow inlet extending S.W. from Admiralty Inlet, 

Hood's Mills, in Maryland, a P. O. of Carroll co. 

Hood’s River, « river of British N. America, enters 
Coronation Gulf about Lat. 109° W. 

Hood wink, v.a. (Hood, and wink.) To blind by cov- 
ering the eyes of. 

** We will blind and hoodwink him."— Shake. 

To cover; to hide, — To deceive by external disguise; to 
impose on by practising on credulity or plastic dispo- 
sition. 

* His wife hoodwinked bim to her Infamy."— Carew. 


Hoof, n.; pl. Hoors, and (but rarely) Hooves. [A. 8. 
hóf, háfe; D. hoef; Dan. hov; Ger. Auf; Gr. hopté, & 
tool, implement; pl. harness, armor.) The horny sub- 
stance that shields or defends, covers or terminates the 
feet of certain animals, as the horse, & Au animal; a 
beast; — hence, by implication, any part, romains, or 
trace of a hoofed thing. 

—r.u. To walk as cattle. (R.) — Webster, after W. Scott. 

Hoof - bound. a. (Firriery.) A terin denoting that 
the horse or other hoofed animal has a pain in the fore- 
feet, occasioned by the dryness and. contraction of tlie 
horn, which often occasions à lameness. 

Moofed, %%% ) a. Having hoofs; furnished with 
hoofs: as, Jueifed qnadrapeds. 

Hoof less, a. Without livofs. 


tablished hís right to the sobriquet of * Fighting Joe 
Hooker," given him by his soldiers. In the Northern 
Virginia Campaign Gen, H. commanded a division, and 
was engaged in the battles of Bristoe Station, Manassas, 
and Chantilly. At the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam he was in command of the right wing of the 
army, and took so distinguished a part in these impor- 
tant actions as to elicit the highest praise from Gen. Mc- 
Clellan. In the latter battle Gen. H. received a severe 
wound in the foot, but by Nov. 10, however, he was 
again in the field, and assigned the command of the Sth 
Corps. Soon after he was placed in command of the 
Centre Grand Division, and finally of the entire Army 
of the Potomac, in which capacity he was present in 
the battles of Fredericksburg. Kelly's Ford, and Chan- 
cellorsville. Between Oct., 1563, and May. 1864, Gen. H. 
was engaged in the operations about Chattanooga, tak- 
ing a conspicuous part in the battle of Lookont Valley, 
the capture of Lookout Mountain, and the battle of 
Missionary Ridge. On Jan. 28, 1864, he received the 
thanks of Congress “for the skill, energy, and endurance 
which first covered Washington and Baltimore from the 
meditated blow of the advancing and powerful army of 
rebels led by Gen. Robert E. Les.” In the invasion of 
Georgia he commanded the 20th Corps (Army of the 
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Froutier, where he was appointed to the rank of Ist! 


Cumberland), and took part in the combat at Mill Creek | 
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2, which was marked by almost daily severe engage. 
meuts, Then followed in rapid saccession the pursuit 
of the enemy to the Chattahoochic; the actions near 
Atlanta; the combat of Peach Tree Creek; and, finally, 
the siege and capture of Atlanta, From Sept. 28, 1864, 
to July 5, 1865, Gen. H. was in command of the Northern 
Dept., with his headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
retired from active service, at his own request, on full 
rank of Maj. Gen., Oct. 15, 1868. D. Oct. 31, 1579. 

Hook’er, lucuagpD, an English divine, B. in Derbyshire, 
1554. He took orders about 1581, und soon after mar- 
ried Joan Churchman, who brought him no beauty, nor 
money, nor peace, After holding some minor preferments 
he was named Master of the Temple, in 1 The contro- 
versy in which he was there involved with the Puritan, 
Walter Travers, is said to have occasioned the project 
cf his great work, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
For quietness and leisure in its composition, he removed 
to Boscombe, in Wiltshire, iu 1591, whence four years 
after he went to Bishopsbourne, in Kent, and he sought 
no higher preferment. Four books of his “ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ” were published in 1594, a fifth in 1597, and 
the last three after his death, Its profound philosoph- 
ical groundwork, its vast learning, and dignity and elo- 
quence of style, have given it a place among the master- 
pieces of English prose literature. D. 1000. His life 
wns written by Izaak Walton. 

Hooker, Sin WiLLIAM Jackson, an English botanist, 
u. at Norwich, 1785. He early devoted himself to the 
study of nature, and soon chose botany for his special 
pursuit. Between 1506-1814 he made extensive travels 
for the purpose of collecting plants, and became the 
friend and correspondent of the most eminent men of 
science of his day. He was knighted by King William 
IV. in 1826, and five years later was appointed Director 
of the Kew Gardens. His botanical works are very 
numerous and of standard authority. Among them are 
his Tour in Iceland, Muscologia Britannica, Flora Scot- 
tea, Exotic Flora, British Flora, and Icones Filicum, the 
last published in conjunction with Dr. Greville. H. was 
F.R.S., a Vice-president of the Linnæan Society, Oxford, 
b. C. l., and a member of the Legion of Honor. D. 1865. 
— His son, JosgPH DALTON H., B. 1816, isa somewhat dis- 
tinguished botanist, and author of many valuable works. 
He has succeeded his father as Director of the Kew Gar- 
dens. 

Hook’er, in Minois, a post-office of Shelby co. 

Hooker, in Michigan, à post-office of Van Buren co. 

Hooker, in Pnnsylvania, a post-oftice of Butler co. 

Hooker, in Wisconsin, a P. O. of Trempealeau co. 

Hook'erstown, in North Curolina, a post-village of 
Greene co., abt. 82 m. 8.E. of Raleigh. 

Hook'ersville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cum- 
berland co. 

Hook ey. n. (Games.) Rame as Hockey, g. v. —Blind 
Hookey. (Games.) See BLIND Hooker. 

Hook’-ladder, n. A ladder with hooks at one end, 
used at the extinguishing of fires. 

Hook’-motion, n. (Mach.) A valve-gear in a steam- 
engine reversed by V-hooks. 

| Hook’-nosed, (-nézd,) a. Having a curvated, aqui- 
line or Roman nose; hawk-nosed. 

Hook’-pins, n. pl. (Carp. Taper iron pins, only 
with a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor to- 
gether. 

|HooK'set, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Mer- 

rimac co., on the Merrimac River, abt.9 m. S. by E. of 

Concord; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Hooks Point, in Jowa, a post-office of Hamilton co. 

Hooks'town, in Maryland. a P. O. of Baltimore co. 

Hooks'town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Beaver co., abt. 242 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg ; pop. 
abt. 400. 

Hook y. a. Relating or pertaining to, or full of hooks. 

Hoop, n. [A. S. hóp, n band made of osiers; D. and 
Flem. hoep, a ring, the band of a cask. Probably allied 
to Coup, q. v.] That which goes round about, binds, or 
fastens; a ring; anything circular. 

„A quarrel... about a hoop of gold, a paltry ring." — Shaks, 

A band of wood or metal used to confine aud hold to- 
gether the staves of casks, kegs, tubs, &c., or for simi- 
lar purposes. — A farthingale; a circular frame-work 
of some elastic material, as whalebone, steel, &c., used 
for expanding the skirt of a woman's dress ; crinoline. 

** All that Aoops are good for is to clean dirty shoes, and to keep 
the fellows ata distance." — Richardson. 

—A quart pot or drinking measure, The original quart 
pot of our ancestors was bound with hoops (usually 
three) after the manner of a cask, so that, when filled 

| with liquor, each drinker would take his oop, or, in 
other words, the quantity contained between two hoops 

—An old measure of capacity, or dry measure, containing 

| from one to four pecks, as variously estimated. 

—v. a. To fasten, bind, or confine with hoops; as, to hoop 

a barrel. — To encircle; to surround; to clasp. 

—v. n. To drive with a shout, yell, or outcry; to pursue 

with a halloo. — To call by a whooping shout or cry. 

Hoop, n. A shout; a whoop; a hoarse call, 

| ( ) See Hoopor. 

E n. [See Wuoor.] To hoop; to utter a loud cry; to 


1 


emit a particular sound of voice by way of call or hue 
and cry; to halloo; to shout. (More correctly written 
Wuoop.)—To whoop or cough, ns in the whooping-cough. 
Hooper, n. One who hoops casks, tubs, &c. ; a cooper. 
(Au.) The Wild Swan, Cygnus ferus. 
Hoop’er, Jony, an English martyr of the reformation, 
B. in Somersetshire, 1495, He was appointed bishop of 
Worcester by Edward VI.; but on the accession of Mary, 
he was required to recant his opinions, and on his re 
fusal was condemned to the flames, 1555, 
,Hoop'er, WiLLiAM, Bee SUPPLEMENT, 
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Hoop'er's Valley, in New Fork, a P.O. of Tioga co. 
Hoop’ersville, in Maryland, u P. O. of Dorchester co. 
Hoop'ing-cough, WnHooPIxG-coUGH, m. (ed.) A 


cough in which the patient hoops or whoops with a deep | 


inspiration of breath. On account of the violence of the 
cough attending this disease, the term pertussis has been 
applied to it; and on account of the recurrence of the 
cough in paroxysms, it is also known by the name of 
“chin” or “kink ” cough. H.-C. seems to have been un- 
known to the ancients, as no mention of it is made in the 
medical works of the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. It 
has, however, prevailed for several centuries in various 
countries of Europe, and on account of its frequent occur- 
fence, and the danger with which it is often nccom- 
panied, it has occupied the attention of physiciaus con- 
siderably. The symptoms commence with a simple 
catarrh, indicated by a cough, and the expectoration of 
a limpid fluid; by redness of the conjunctive, a watery 
discharge from the eyes and nostrils; hoarseness, and 
occasional sneezing. These symptoms are generally nc- 
companied by slight feverishness, and the patient is 
low-spirited and languid. Thus far the disease closely 
resembles a common cold; but at the end of about one 
or two weeks, the character of the affection changes. 
The fits of coughing become more long and frequent; a 
sensation of tickling in the larynx and trachea accom- 
nies each fit, during which the inspirations are irregu- 
ar, especially in the case of children, whose faces bear 
an expression of anxiety and fear. When the fit comes 
on, they cling firmly to the persons or objects near, and, 
if asleep, start up. The efforts of coughing then become 
so rapid and violent, as to take away the breath; during 
the intervals, it is difficult to perceive any inspiratory 
movements, excepting at times when the cough is inter- 
rupted by a peculiar whooping sound, which has given 
this dise«se its common name. In young children, hoop- 
ing-cough often becomes complicated with other diseases, 
The most common complication with children at the 
breast is cerebral congestion, giving rise to violent con- 
vulsions, H.-C. prevails as an epidemic disease, and 
children from birth to the period of second dentition 
are chiefly liable to it. Adult persons, however, are not 
exempt from it, aud it sometimes happens in old age. 
The disease is very contagious, and when it once finds 
admission into a house, very few young persons, who 
have not had it previously, escape. It rarely affects the 
same individual twice, although this sometimes occurs, 
H.-C. is a very fatal malady; it is readily distin- 
gnished from any other disease by the paroxysmal 
character of the cough. Hitherto, no treatment of 
hooping-cough has been discovered by which its pro- 
can be arrested; its severity, however, can be 
mitigated, and its duration diminished. It must, neces- 
sarily, run a certain course, which often, in spite of 
skilful treatment, may be long. The administration of 
emetics, in the earliest stages of the disease, is often 
efficacious; and tartar emetic, on account of its ensy 
solubility and certain action, seems to be best suited for 
the purpose. In protracted cases, nothing appears to 
be so effective in putting a stop to the cough as change 
of air, which frequently succeeds when all other meth- 
oda have failed. The diet should always be of the 
mildest description at the commencement, but after- 
wards it is advantageous to adopt a more tonic and 
nourishing regimen. 

Hoop'ee, Hooroo, Hoop, n. (Zo5l.) The common name 
of the insessorial birds comprising the genus Upupa, 
fam. Certhiadem. The 
species are natives of 
warm parts of Asia, 
Australia, and Africa, 
and are generally re- 
markable for magnifi- 
cence of plumage. U. 
epops, the common H. 
(Fig. 1309), is an Afri- 
can bird, a summer 
visitant of most parts 
of Europe, found also 
in some parts of Asia. 
It is about the size of 
& missel-thrush; its 
pinnace exhibits a 

ne mixture of white, 
buff, and black; and 
it has a large crest of 
two parallel rows of 
feathers. The H. de- 
rives its name from its very frequent utterance of a low, 
soft sound resembling the syllable hoop. 

Hoop'pole, in Ohio, a post-office of Ross co. 

Hoop’-skirt, Hoop'-pet'ticont, n. 
CRINOLINE, g. v. 

Hoorn, (hoarn,) a fortified seaport of N. Holland, on 
the Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. Manuf. 
Woollen cloths and carpets; ship-building is also car- 
ried on to a considerable 3xtent. Pop. 11,000, 

Hoo’sae Tunnel, in Massachusetts, See this heading 
in SUPPLEMENT. 

Hoo’sic, in New Fork, a post-township of Rensselaer 
co., about 20 m. N.E. of Troy; pop. about 9,000. 

Hoo'sie Falls, in New Fork, a post-village of Rens- 
selaer co., abt. 35 m. N.E. of Albany: pop. abt. 1.300. 

Hoo'sie (or Hoo'sne) River, in Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New York. Rising in Berkshire co. of the 
former State, and flowing N.W. through the N.W. corner 
of Bennington co., Vermont, it enters New York in 
Rensselaer co., and joins the Hudson River about 15 m. 
N. of Troy, in Washington co, 

Hoosier, (hóo'zher,) n. An appellation given to citizens 
of the State of Indiana. (American.) 
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Fig. 1309. — TRE HOOPOE, 
(Upupa epops.) 
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Hoot, v. n. [Fr. huer; most probably formed from the 
sound.] To utter a call or shout in contempt; to hiss 
or cry out against in derision. 

“Atbeism . . . hooting at the glorious Sun in Heaven.''— Coleridge. 


| — To cry or make a sound líke that emitted by an owl. 
The clamorous ow] that nightly hoots.” — Shaks. 


—To drive with shouts and cries uttered in contempt or 
disapprobation; as, to hoot a traitor. 

—n. Acry or shout in contempt, derision, or disapproba- 
tion; as, “ the hoot of the rabble.” — Glanville. 

Hoot'ensville, in Georgia, a village of Upson co., 
about 12 m. S. E. of Thomaston co. 

Hoove, Hov'en, n. [See Heaves.] A disease in the 


thrown off by an excess of green fodder. 

Hoov’en, Hov’en, a. Suffering from the disease 
called hoove, or hoven, as cattle. 

Hoov'ersville, in Maryland, a post-office of Anne 
Arundel co, 

Hoozier Grove, (hoher,) in Iowa, a village of Linn 
co., about 16 m. N. of Iowa City. 

Hop, v.n. s hoppan; D. huppelen; Ger. hüpfen ; 
Dan. hoppe ; W. hobelw, to hop, to caper. See Hir.) To 
skip; to jump; to leap or spring on one leg; to spring 
forward by leaps; to skip, as birds. 

** Companions of the spring, hopping from spray to spray." Dryden. 

—To limp; to halt in one’s gait; to walk lame. 

The limping smith . . . hopping here and there.“ — Dryden. 
—To dance: to caper; as, to hop the mazurka. 

—n. A jump; a leup; a spring; a caper on one leg. 

“{ can go above a hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump." 

Addison. 

—An improvised dance: also, and in a vulgar sense, a 
dancing-assembly ; a ball. 

Hop, n. [D.; Belg. hoppe; Fr. houblon; Ger. hopfen, 
from haupt, head, top. with reference to the climbing 
nature of the plant.] (Bot.) A climbing plant, the 
flowers of which, also called hops, are used in brewing. 
— See HUMULUS. 

—The berry or fruit of the dog-rose. — See Hir. 

—v. a. To impregnate with hops. 

Brew in October, and hop it for long keeping." — Mortimer. 
—^ n. To gather hops; to collect the hop harvest. 
Hopah’ka, in Mississippi, a village of Lake co., about 

65 m. N.E. of Jackson. 

Hop'-bind, n. The stalk on which hops grow. 

Hop Bottom, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Sus- 
quehanna co. 

Hope, n. [A. S. hopa ; Dr. hoop; Dan. haab ; Ger. hoff- 
nung ; akin to Gr. opeuo, for opipteuũ, to lie in wait for, to 
watch] An expectation of some good; an expectation 
indulged with pleasure; a desireof some benefit or good 
thing, with at least n slight expectation of obtaining it; 
confidence in a future event; the highest degree of well- 
founded expectation of good; anticipation; trust, 

* Hope! thou nurse of young desire."— Bickerstaff, 

—That which gives hope; the person or thing which sup- 
plies basis of expectation, or promises the good fruition 
of one's wishes or desires ; an opinion or belief grounded 
on substantial evidence. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight." — Dryden. 


—^. n. [A. S. kopian; D. hopen; Dan. haabe.) To expect, 
with anticipation of, some good; to entertain a belief 
that some good is obtuinable; to indulge in hope; not 
to give way to despair; as, to hope for the best. 

—To place confidence in; to trust iu with assured expec- 
tation of good. 


** He shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.” 


Pelee xxxi, 24. 
—v.a. To expect with pleasurable anticipations, or a be- 
lief that it mny be obtained; to live in hope; to look 
forward to possession or fruition of something desirable. 
“ Cold, biting winter mars our Aop'd for hay."— Shaks. 


Hope, Thomas, av. English gentleman of large fortune, 
celebrated for his works in illustrations of art, espe- 
135 y of ancient costume and the life of the Greeks. D. 

831. 

Hope, in Alabama, a village of Pjckens co. 

Hope; in Illinois, a township of La Salle co.; pop. abt. 
,600. 

Hope, in Indiana, a t-village of Bartholomew co., 
about 12 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Hope, in Maine, a post-township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 

Hope, in Maryland, a post-office of Somerset co. 

Hope, in Michigan, a township of Barry co.; pop. abt. 

Hope, in New Jersey, a post-village and township of 
Warren co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Belvidere; pop. of town- 
ship about 3,000, 

Hope, in New Fork, a village and township of Hamil- 
ton co., about 65 m. N.W. of Albany; pop. of township 
about 1,000. 

Hope, in Ohio, a post-office of Franklin co. 

Hope, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Alleghany co. 

Hope, iu Rhode Island, a post-office of Providence co. 

Hope, in Teras, a post-office of Lavaca co. 

Ho Advance Bay, on the N. coast of Labrador, 
British N. America, Lat, 60° N., Lon. 70° W. 

Hope Centre, in New York, a post-village of Hamil- 
ton co., about 60 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Hope'dale, in /linois, a post-township of Tazewell 
co.; pop. about 719. 

Hope'dale, or Hopedale Community, in Mas- 
sachusetts, a post-village of Worcester co., about 35 m. 

2 ip Potton, x 

0 ale, in Ohi, a post- village of Harrison co., abt. 
Ia N. by E. of Columbus. 0 ? 
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Hope Falls, in New Fork, a post-village of Hamilton 
co., abont 54 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Hope' feld, in Arkansas, a village of Crittenden co., 
on the Mississippi River, opposite Memphis, Tennessee. 

Hope'ful, a. Full of hope; filled with expectant de- 
sire; feeling anticipation of success. 

“Hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain."— Pope. 
—Authorizing grounds for hope; promising or presaging 
success; anticipative of good; as, a hopeful prospect. 

What to the old can greater pleasure be, 
Than Aopeful and ingenious youth to see? — Sir J. Denham. 
Hope'fully, adr. In a hopeful sense or manner; with 
ground to anticipate good; in a manuer to excite or 
raise hope; trustfully : confidently. 
Hope'fulness, n. State or quality of being hopeful; 
promise of good; ground to expect or anticipate what 
js desirable. 
Hope Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mifflin 
county. 
Hope Hill, in Mississippi, a village of Pike co. 
Hop’eite, n. (Min. A transparent, whitish, some- 
times brown mineral, from the calamine mines of Alten- 
berg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, supposed to contain phos- 
phoric acid, oxide of zinc, and cadmium; sp. gr. 276-285. 
Hopeless, a. Without hope; deprived of hope; de- 
sponding; despairing. 
“Alas! Lam a woman, friendless, hopeleses."— Sas. 
—Giving no cause or ground for expectation of good ; hav- 
ing no promise of hope for a thing desirable; irretriev- 
able; desperate; as, a hopeless cause, a hopeless attempt. 
The Aopeless word of never to return."— Sas. 
—Unhoped for; without anticipation; unexpected; de- 
spaired of, 
* Thrice happy eyes, to view the hopeless presence of thy brother.“ 
Marston. 


Hopelessly, adv. Without hope. 

Hope'lessness, n. State of being hopeless: aban- 
donment of hope; a state of being desperate, or afford- 
ing no hope. 

Hop’er, n. One who hopes or anticipates. 

Hope Town, a village of British Guiana, S. America, 
about 1 m. from Fort Wellington. 

Hope Valley, in Rhode Island, a post-office of Wash- 
ington co. 

Hope'ville, in Jowa,a post-village of Clarke co., abt. 
50 m. S. S. W. of Des Moines. 

Hope'well,x town of New Brunswick. cap. of Albert co. 

Hope'well. in Georgia, a village of Crawford co., abt. 
24 m. W. of Macon. . 

Hope woll, in Illinois, a township of Marshall co.; pop. 
about 1,2 

Hope'well, in Indiana, a village of Jennings co., abt. 
20 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Hope'well, in Jowa. a post-village of Mahaska co., abt. 

2. 33 sf Oaxaci 
ope'well, in Missuri, a vill of Mississippi co. 
abe 14 m. S. k. of Charleston. eer debi 

Hope'well, in N. Carolina, a village of Mecklenburg 
co., abt. 160 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Hope'well, in New Jersey, a township of Cumberland 
co. 


—A post-township of Mercer co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Tren- 
ton; pop. about 7,000. 

Hope'well, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Ontario co., abt. 12 m. W. of Geneva; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3,000. 

Hope'well, in Ohio, a township of Licki co.; è 
about 1.600. : 3 wine 

A township of Mercer co.; pop. about 1,000, 

—A post-village and township of Muskingum co., abt. 46 
m. E. of Columbus; pop. of township abt. 3,000. 

A township of Perry co.; pop. about 1,800. 

A township of Seneca co.; pop. about 2,000, 

Hope’well, in Pennsylvania, a township of Beaver 
co.; pop. about 1,300. 

—A post-township of Bedford co.; pop. about 1.250. 

A township of Cumberland co.; pop. about 1,700. 

—A township of Huntingdon co.; pop. about 1,300, 

A township of Washington co.; pop. about 2,800. 

m dee Mey co.; pop. about 4.000. 
ope'well, in S. Carolina, a t-vill: of York dis 
abbat 90 m. N. of Columbia. 10 ES 1 

Hope'well Centre, in New York, a post-office of 
Ontario co. 

Mopo wol Centre, in Pennsylvania, a post-office 
of York co. 

Hope'well Cotton Works, in Pennsylvania, a 
post-office of Chester co. 

Hope'well Cross Roads, in Maryland, a post-office 
of Harford co. 

Hope'well Furnace, in Missouri, a post-village of 


Washington co. 

Hope'well Head, a cape of Labrador, between Lat. 
579 N., and Lon. 77? W. It projects into Hudson's Bay, 
B. America, 

Hop'-garden. Hop'-ynrd. n. A garden, field, or 
inclosure where hops are cultivated and raised ; as, Kent- 
ish hop-gardens. 

Hop-horn’beam, n. (Bot) See Osrrya. 

Hop ‘ingly, adv. With hope, expectation, or antici- 
pation of good. 

Hópital,(L'.) See L'Horrrat. 

Hopkins. SAMUEL, an American divine, founder of the 
Hopkinsian theology. B. at Waterbury, Conn., 1721. He 
was a pious and zealons man, with considerable talents, 
and almost incredible powers of application; but his 
theological opinions have given rise to mach contro- 
versy. He published numerous sermons, and earnestly 
advocated the abolition of slavery in the American 
States. From the year 1780 he presided over a con 
gation at Newport, RLode Island, where he p. in 1803, 
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Hop’kins, SterneN, an American statesman, and one 
of those who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
was B.in 1707, in that part of Providence which now 
forms the town of Scituate. In 1732 he was elected a 
representative to the general assembly trom Scituate, 
and was chosen speaker of that body in 1741. In 1741 
he was appointed chief justice of the superior court of 
Rhode Island, and, in 1756, was elected. its governor 
After this he was several times chosen a member of Co 
gress, and b. in 1785. He was a clear and convincing 
speaker, and a good mathematician ; and though he had 
received but a very limited education, his knowledge of 
literature, science, aud political ecouomy was varied and 
extensive. 

Hopkins, in Kentucky, a W. ch.; area, abt. 750 sq. m. 
Rivers. Green aud Pond rivers, and Tradewater Creek. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Madi- 
sonville. 

Hopkins, in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan 


co. pop. about 587. 

Hopkins, in us, a N.E. co.; area, ubt. 960 sq. m. 
Rivers. White Oak Bayou and Lake Fork of Sabine 
River. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Tarrant. 
Pop. (1880) 15,461. 

Hopkins Grove, in Jwa, a village of Polk co., abt. 
18 m. N.N.W. of Des Moines. 

Mopkin'sians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name given 
to those who adopt the theological opinions of Dr. Hop- 
kins, q. v. They are not a distinct sect, but are pretty 
numerous in America, in some of the Christian bodies 
of which the tenets are generally Calvinistic. They 
hold most of the Calvinistic doctrines, and even in their 
most extreme form, but they entirely reject the doc- 
trine of imputation, both the imputation of Adam's sin 
and of Christ's righteousness. The fundamental doc- 
trine of the H. system, however, is, that all virtue and 
true holiness consist in disinterested benevolence, and 
that all sin is selfis/mess — the self-love which leads a 
man to give his first regard even to his own eternal in- 
terests being condemned as sinful, 

Hop/kin's Mill, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Greene co. 

Hop'kinson, Fraxcis, an American author and states- 
man, and one of the signers of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican I ndence, was B. at Philadelphia in 1737. His 
father was the intimate friend and scientific coadjutor 
of Franklin. After graduating at the College of Phila- 
delphia, and making the law his study, Francis visited 


England, and in a few years after his return entered 
Congress as a delegate from New Jersey. He produced 
many satires and ironical pieces, such as the Prophecy, 
the Political Catechism, &c., tending to ridicule the old 


country; while, at the same time, he directed his efforts | | 


against the ribaldry of the newspapers, and the exag- 
gerations and prejudices with which th» Federal Con- 
stitution was at first assailed. 
from Congress, he was appointed judge of the admiralty 
for Pennsylvania, and p. in 1791. Among his works, 
the greater part of which are of a political eharacter, 
there are many sound essays and scientific papers, acute 
and learned judicial decisions, and a variety of songs 

ing much sweetness and delicacy, which were 
rendered still more popular by the airs he composed 
for them. 

Hop'kinsville, in Kentucky, a post-town, capital of 
Christian co., on Little River, abt. 204 m. S. W. of Frank- 
fort; pop. abt. 2,289. 

Hop’kinsville, in Michigan, a post-office of Grand 
Traverse co. 

Hopkinsville, in Ohio, post-village of Warren co., 
about 85 m. S.W. of Columbus. 

MHop'k inton, in Wwa, a post-office of Delaware co. 

Ho inton, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Middlesex co., about 25 m. W. S. W. of Boston; pop. abt. 
5,500. 

Hop'kinton, in New Hampshire, n post-township of 
Merrimac co., about 6 m. W. by 8. of Concord; pop. abt. 
2,700. 

Mop kinatoa, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 

ip of St. Lawrence co., abt. 38 m. E. of Ogdensburg ; 

iZ of township abt. 2,800. 
op'kinton, in Rhode Island, a post-township of 
Washington co., about 35 m. S. W. of Providence; pop. 
abt. 3,500. 

Hop lite, n. [Gr. hoplitis.] (Gr. Hist.) A heavy-armed 
infantry soldier. 

Hop’-oast, (-öst,) n- In some English countries, the 
name given to a kiln for drying hops. 

FFF (“Hop over my thumb.] A 
vulgar colloquialism for a dwarf or diminutive person. 

Hopped, (^op'd,) p. a. Impregnated with hops; us, a 
hopped drink. 


Hop'pen ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Mont- 
ry co. 
op'per, ». One who hops, leaps, jumps on one leg, 


or capers. 

(Auch.) A wooden trough or funnel, through which 
grain passes into a mill to be ground: so called from its 
hopping or leaping motion. — A basket or utensil in 
which seed-corn is carried for sowing. 

(Games.) See Hop-scoren. 

Hop'per-boy, n. (Mach.) A kind of rake, moving 
circularly, used for spreading meal or flour for dry- 
ing in mills, while at the same time it pushes it towards 
an opening in the centre, through which it falls. 
Worcester. 
Hop’per’s Mills, in Illinois, a P. O. of Henderson co. 
MHop'pet, n. A hand-basket, — A vessel used by Corn- 
ish miners to measure ore in. (Eug.) — An English 
rovincialism for a baby at nurse or in arms. 
Hop-picker, n. One who picks or gathers hops. 
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Hop’ping, n. A leaping; a springing on one leg; a 
capering. 

—A meeting or assembly for dancing.— Brande. 

—A picking or gathering of hops; as, the hopping season. 

Hop’ple, v.a. To fasten or fetter the legs of an unruly 
horse. — See HOBBLE. 

—n. pl. A fetter or shackle for hitching horses’ feet to- 
gether. 

Hop’-pole, u. ( Agric.) A pole or upright set annually 
in the ground at the roots of hop-planta for their stems 
to twine around. When a hop-plantation is first made, 
as the plants are weak, the poles are not required to be 
more than 5 or 6 feet in length, but in the third or 
fourth year they require to be 10 or 12 feet in length. 
Any kiud of young trees or saplings may be used as 
hop-poles; but the most durable are those of the oak, 
the ash, the sweet-chestnut, and the larch. 

Hop River, in Connecticut, enters the Willimantic} 
River from Tolland co. 

Hop’-scotch, Hop’per, n. (Games.) A childish 
diversion, in which a stone is pushed forward by the 
foot of the player from one division to another of a 
square figure delineated or scotehed upon the ground. 

Hop’-vine, n. The stalk of the hop. 

Hop'-yard, n. See HoP-GARDEN. 

Hodquaton, Ho’quatton, in Oregon Territory, a 
village of Tillamook co., about 50 m. 8. of Astoria. 

Ho’quium River, in Washington Territory, enters 
Gray’s Harbor in Chehalis co. 

Hor, in Arabia Petra, a mountain of a conical form in 
the range of mount Seir, on the east side of the Arabah, 
or great valley running from the Dead Sea to the Elani- 
tic Gulf. Jt is an irregularly truncated cone, with three 
rugged peaks, overlooking a wilderness of heights, cliffs, 
ravines, and deserts. On this mountain Aaron died, 
alone with his brother and son, (Num. xx. 22-29; 
xxxiii, 38.) It is still called Jubel Neby Harboon, “mount 
of the prophet Aaron ;" and on its summit stands a Mo- 
hammedan tomb of Aaron (Fig. 1310), on the site of a 


Fig. 1310. — mount HOR. 


still more ancient structure, and marking perbaps the 
place of his burial. 

Hor’ace, Quintus Horatius FLACCUS, a Roman poet, B. 
near Venusia (now Venosa), a town of 8. Italy. on the 
confines of Apulia and Lucania, B. c. 65. His father, al- 
though following the calling of a tax-gatherer, was a 
man of elevated and liberal sentiments, and took the 
greatest pains in providing for his son's education. At 
the age of 18 years he went to Athens to complete his 
studies ; and while there, Marcus Brutus passing through 
the city on his way to Macedonia, Horace, accompanied 
by other Roman yonths, joined the army ; became mili- 
tary tribune; fought in the last battle for the freedom 
of Rome at Philippi, and saved himself by flight. 
Though he saved his life, he forfeited his estate, and 
was reduced to great want. till Virgil introduced him to 
Mæcenas, throngh whose interest he recovered his patri- 
mony. Augustus now became his friend, and offered to 
make him his secretary, which Horace declined. When 
Mæcenas was sent to Brundnsinm to conclude a treaty 
between Augustus and Anthony. he took with him Hor- 
nce, Virgil, and other literary friends; nnd, not long 
after, he presented Horace with the Sabine villa; to 
which, having witnessed such striking examples of the 
instability of fortune, he withdrew from the tnmult of 
Rome, preferring retirement to n more brilliant life. 
His Odes are models of that kind of composition, and 
his Epistles and Satires abound with acute and vivacious 
observations on life and manners; while his Ars Poetica, 
80 often quoted, presents, under the form of a letter to 
the Pisos, but with graceful precision, the difficulties of 
poetical composition, and the principles which should 
guide the poet in his work. Want of space prevents ns 
from dwelling on the peculiar merits of a classical poet ; 
but we may say with a competent uuthority, that “ the 
easy, agreeable manner in which he philosophizes with- 
out appearing to do it, the sult with which he sensons 
his thoughts, and the delicacy and ease with which he 
expresses himself, afford the most agreeable entertain- 
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ment. His descriptions are still applicable and inter- 
esting, and the poet will therefore ever remain the 
favorite of those whose morality does not exelude the 
refinements of life.” Horace died suddenly, in the year 

13 Rome 746, (ln 8 - } à 

orte, n. pl. (Lat.; Gr. orai.) ( Myt.) Divinities regarded 
in two points of view — as M of the seasons, 
and of the hours of the duy. Their duty was to hold 
the gates of heaven, which they opened to send forth 
the chariot of the sun in the morning, and receive it 
again in the evening. No classical poet has described 
them with greater beauty than Shelley, in his Prome- 
theus Unbound. "These goddesses are often as 
forming the train of Aphrodité or Venus. 

Ho’ral, a. [Lat. horalís, from hora, an hour.] Relat- 
ing or belonging to an hour or hours; as,“ horal 
orbit." — Prior. 

Ho'rary,a. [Lat. horarius, from hora.) Pertaining 
to an hour; noting the hours; as, a “ horary inspection. 
Butler. — Continuing an hour; hourly; happening once 


an hour. 
H. motion. (Astron. The apparent motion of a 


celestial body in an hour. The apparent h motion 
of the heavenly bodies in their diurnal —— is 
15°; for as the whole circle is completed in 24 hours, 
the twenty-fourth part of it, or 15°, must be passed over 
in one hour. 

Horatian, (ho-rü'/shan,) a. Relating, pertaining, or 
having reference to the Latin poet Horace; after the 
manner or style of the writings of Horace. ] 

Hora'tii and Curia'tii. (Eom. Hist.) The Albans 
having invaded Rome B. c. 670, it was to decide 
the contest by a battle between three — oa 
each side. Three twin brothers having been in 
both armies, the Romans named the Horatii, and the 
Albans the Curiatii, the issue of the struggle was in- 
trusted to them, aud the Curiatii having been van- 
quished in the fight which followed, Albawas forthwith 
united to Rome. 

Hora’‘tio, in Ohio, a post-office of Darke co. 

Horatins Coeles. See Cocies. 

Horcasitas, (or-ka-setas,) a town of Mexico, abt, 70 
m. S. of Nuevo Santander. 

Hord, in Minois, a post-office of Clay co. 

Horde, u. (Du. and Ger; horde; Tartar. horda; A. S. 
herd; Goth. hairda. See Herd.) A herd; a tribe or 
clan; especially, a company of wande: people dwell- 
ing in tents or wagons, and pursuing a migratory course 
of existence from place to place; as, a korde of bar- 
barians. 

“ Martial horde on horde with dreadfal sweep." — Thomson. 

Hor'deine,». [From Lat. hordeum, barley.) (Chem) 
A modification of starch, constituting about 55 per cent. 
of barley meal. — Worcester. " 

Horde‘olum, . (Lat. hordeolus.] (Med) A smal) 
tumor on the eyelid, somewhat resembling a barley- 
corn; it is a little boil projecting from the edge of the 
eyclid, and is commonly called a ye. 

Hordeum,. [Lat.] (Bo) The Barley,a genus of 
plants, order Graminacee. The genus is distinguished 
by spiked inflorescence, three spikelets being always 
situated upon euch tooth of the rachis, of which some- 
times only the middle one is fertile, and sometimes all 
the three, so that in the former case the frnit-bearing 
spike is two-rowed, and in the latter case, six-rowed ; 
the glumes are two, containing a single floret; the 
pales two, the outer one awned; and the seed is sur- 
rounded by the palem. The species of this genus are 
almost all annunj, although some varieties of 
are sown in the end of autumn, ard the cultivation of 
them extends over the winter. B. is mentioned in the 
books of Moses and other books of the Old Testament, 
also by the Greek and Roman writers, and has been 


Fig. 1311.— BARLEY. 

a, two-rowed barley ; b, sprat or brattledore barley. 
extensively cultivated from remote antiquity. Beer 
made from it was known to the —— the Egyptians, 

of it appears 


and the ancient Germans. ‘The culti 
to have extended from Italy northwards in Europe, but 
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it is better adapted than any other grain to the most 
northern regions, some of its varieties being cultivated 
with advantage where the climate i$ too cold, or the 
summer too short, for any other cereal crops; and it is 
deemed probable that its native conntry is northern or 
Central Asia, It is capable, however, of being culti- 
vated in very warm climates, and extends over a wider 
climate range than any of the other grains. B. meal 
is used for bread in some places, but it is more gener- 
ally converted into malt for the making of beer (see 
BREWING), or merely deprived of its outer skin, and so 
used as an article of food. B. intended for brewing is 
first subjected to the process of mulling, by which it is 
converted into Mar (J. v.) B. simply deprived of the 
husk (paler) in a mill is called 4% B. or Scotch. Barley. 
When the pellicle of the seed is also removed, and the 
seed itself rounded and polished, it is Tr Barley, — 
What is sometimes called /'a/ent. B., is a furina obtained 
by grinding pearl B., and differs from B. meal in being 
quite free from a degree of acridity which the latter do~ 
rives from the integuments of the seed. It is doubttul 
if this grain is produced by more than one sy 
whether what have beeu described as distinct spe 3 
botanists are not really mere varieties, the result of 
long cultivation. H. vulgare is usually distinguished 
as having the grains disposed in four rows; II. herasti- 
chon, as having them in six rows; and H. distichon, as 
having the lateral spikelets abortive, and the grains, 
therefore,in two rows. But the lower partof the spike 
in the varieties ranked under H. vulgare is often six- 
Towed, and only the upper part four-rowed; and in rich 
soils, a tendency to resume the six-rowed form is other- 
wise manifest. Nor are the kinds known as Nuked 
Barley, in which the seed separates readily from the 
pales, to be looked upon as more distinct, The four- 
rowed or six-rowed varieties are generally coarser, but 
more productive than the two-rowed ; and some of them, 
often called BER, or BIG, are regarded as most suita- 
ble for exposed situations and interior soils. Of the 
two-rowed B. there are many varieties, of which the 
Common B., the Italian E, and the (rater B. ave 
among the most esteemed. — The Sprat or Bratlledore 
B. (H. zeocriten of many botanists) is also two-rowed, 
bnt is distinguished by tlie grains standing out from 
the spike, their awns spreading y widely. It is 
sometimes called German Rice, us it swells by boiling 
in the way that rice does, and for some purposes forms a 
good substitute forit. Itis much esteemed in Germar 
and succeeds well in the Alps at an elevation of 3 
feet. The crop of B. in the U. States, for the year 1505, 
was 22,506,100 bushels, valued at $29,509,931. 

MHio'reb. See Six. 

Hore‘hound, Hoarhound. n. [A. S. harahune — 
har, white, and Aure, from Goth. Aunds, a dog.) (Hot.) 
See MARKUDIUM. 

Ho’rem, iu Ohio, a villuge of Brown co., about 40 m. 
E. of Cincinnati. 

Hor'icon, in Minnesota, a post-office of Martin co. 

Hor'icon, in New York, n post-village and township of 
Warren co., about 18 m. N. of Caldwell; pop. of towu- 
ship about 2,500, 

Horicon, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge co., 
abont 40 im. N.E. of Madison. 

Hor'icon,/ Luke.) in New York. See Gong, ( LAKE.) 

Horicon Lake, formerly WINNEBAGO Mansi, in Wes- 
consin, an expansion of Rock River, in the N. part of 
Dodge co. lt covers an area of about 54 sq. m. 

Horizon. n. Fr., from Gr. horizdn, from horis, to 
bound — Aoros, a limit. The circular line which bounds 
the view of the sky and the earth, formed by the appar- 
ent junction or meeting of the two. 

(Astron. and Naut.) When one is on a level plain of 
great extent or at sea, the II. will assume the form of a 
circle. This is termed the physical or natural H. In 
this case its extent is limited by a circle traced out by 
the revolution of a point about the position of the spec- 
tator as the centre, at which point a line drawn from 
his eye forms a tangent to any great circle described on 
the earth’s surface, and passing through the spot on 
which he is standing. It should, however, be stated 
that the effect of the refraction of light causes the uctual 
limit of vision to be extended a little beyond the circle 
that wonld be traced in the manner indicated above 
The higher the position of the observer, the greater will 
be the field of view, or the more distant the ZI. will 
appear; thus a nian at the mast-head of a vessel can Kee 
what is invisible to those who are on deck. To find the 
distance of the H. at sea approximately, first ascertain 
the height of the observer above the sea-level in feet, 
extract the square root of this quantity, and add to the 
result three-tenths of the same; the amount thns ob- 
tained will give the distance of the H. pretty closely in 
miles. The astronomical J, theoretically, is formed by 
& plane passing through the centre of the carth at right 
angles to another passing through the meridian of the 
spectator, which divides the heavens into two equal 
parts or hemispheres: but, practically, this is effected 
by the natural H., which divides the field of the heavens 
into two parts, and constantly changes as the spectator 
varies his position on the earth's surface. Thus, it he 
were at the north pole, he would see the stars in the 
northern hemisphere; at the sonth pole, the stars in the 
southeru hemisphere; while at the equator he would 
see a hemisphere of the heavens embracing part of the 
stars in the northern hemisphere, and part of those in 
the southern. "The distance between the earth and the 
fixed stars is so great, aud the radius of the earth so in- 
significaut in proportion to it, that the physical H., ns 
it appears to a spectator on the earth's surface, and the 
astronomical H., in which he is supposed to be at its 
oeutre, may be considered as coincident for all practical 
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purposes. Observations on land are frequently taken 
by the aid of what is termed an artificial Æ., which con- 
sists of the level sur of a trough of mercury, which 
is parallel to the plane of the horizon, aud in which the 
image of the heavenly body is reflected. 

Horizontal. a. Pertaining or relating to the hori- 
gon; near the horizon. — Parallel to the horizon; on a 
level, as indicated by the surface of water at rest; as, an 
horizontal line. — Lying iu a plane of the horizon; 
measured with a plane of the horizon; as, horizontal 
distance. 

Horizon'tally, a. Ina direction parallel to the bo- 
rizon : in the plane of tho horizon; on a level, as indi- 
cated by the surface of water at rest, 

Horizontal'ity, n. [Sp. horizontalidad.] The state 
of being horizontal. 

Horn, „. |As.Ger., Dan., and Swed. horn; W. corn; 
Lat. cornu ; Ar.garnum; Æthiopic kárn.] A hard sub- 
stance growing on the heads of certain animals, und 
particularly on cloven-footed quadrupeds, usually pro- 
j g to some length, and terminating in a point, (See 

below, ĝ Manuf.) 


y}—Something resembling a horn, or shaped like a horn; 


as:—(1.) ( Mus.) A wiud-instrument, made originally of 
horn, but now of metal; a trump 18, a SuXx-/orn, A 
bugle-horm, a Swiss-horn, c. See BUGLE, FRENCH Horn, 
&c. —(2.) A drinking-up; a beaker ; — originally made 
of horn. — (3) (Fine Arts.) See CotNUCoPIA, —(4.) A 
flask or vessel for holdiug gunpowder. — (5.) A cusp or 
extremity of the moon, when it is waxing or waning, 
and forming a crescent. — (6.) The feeder of a snail, in- 
sect, Kc. “The tender horas of cockled snails.” (Shaks.) 
—(7.) Any pointed excrescence or projecting limb; as, 
the horn of à beetle, the Xorn of a tower, the hora of an 
altar, &c.—(8.) (.) The curvature of the wing of a 
body of troops drawn up in the form of a crescent. 
—The substance which forms the composition of horns in 
their various kinds; as, a form book, a horn comb, a 
horn spoon. — The emblematic antlers of a cornuted or 
cuckolded husband. 
“ Thicker than a cuckold's horn."— Shaka. 

(Seript.) A symbol of might, strength, power, exalta- 
tion, &c. — To draw in the horns, to pull in the horns, to 
repress one’s ardor; to withdraw from assumption or 
pretension; to retract arrogant or high-flown words; — 
derived from the practice of snails, &c., taking in their 
feelers when alarmed. — To raise or list the horns. 
(Veri) To become self-sufficient; to raise to self-ex- 
altation, &. — To take a horn, to take a drink of liquor 
from a horn; as, to take a horn of ale, 

(Mannf.) The substance called horn may be divided 
into two distinet classes. First, the branched, bony 
horns of the stag genus, and the simple, laminated 
horns of the ox genus and other Kindred genera, The 
first of these kinds of H. is applied to the same pur- 
poses as bone and ivory, and the manufacture is almost 
similar. The other kind of AZ, found in the ox, ante- 
lope, goat, and sheep, consists of a number of conical 
sheaths inserted one into another, the inuermost resting 
upon the vascular membrane covering the bony core, 
The tip is very dense, and the layers of which it is com- 
posed are scareely distinguishable. This kind of H. ap- 
pears to consist of coagulated albumen; and there isa 
regular connection between horns, nails, claws, hoofs, 
Seules, hair, feathers, and even skin. The horns of 
oxen are the principal ones used for manufacturing pur- 
poses; the horns of bulls and cows being preferred to 
those of bullocks, which are thin and of a coarse tex- 
ture. The horns of goats and sheep are whiter and more 
transparent than those of any other animals. In . 
manufacture, the first process necessary is to remove 
the core, This is effected by steeping the H. in water 
for about a month, when the horny sheath becomes so 
softened that the core can be readily withdrawn. The 
cores are not wasted, but are afterwards burnt, forming 
bone-ash, a substance valuable in making cupels for as- 
saying purposes. They are also used in other ways, — 
for making glue, stiffening for cloth-dresses, and for 
manure. The solid tip of the H., after being sawn off, 
is used for making knife-handles, umbrella-handles, &c. 
After being divided into thin luminze, the remainder of 
the Z. is used for varions purposes. The lower part is 
frequently used for making combs, while the middle is 
used for making lanterns, &c. To prepare the born 
for use, it is softened by means of boiling water, and 
then usually held in the ne of a fire till it gains the 
temperature of melting lead, and becomes so soft as to 
be semi-fluid. While in this state, the slitting is per- 
formed by means of a pointed knife resembling a prun- 
ing-knife; then, by means of two pairs of pincers, the 
cylinder, or cone of horn, is opened till it is nearly flat. 
A number of pieces are then exposed to pressure be- 
tween plates of iron previously heated and greased. 
The degree of the pressure depends upon the required 
use of the horn, The thin sheets of H. are then scraped 
with a blunt or wire-edged draw-knife npon a board 
covered with hide. After being smoothed and brought 
to the required thinness, they are polished with a 
woollen rag dipped in charcoal-dust, a little water being 
added at times. After being rubbed with rotten-stone, 
they ure finally polished with I. shavings. When H. 
is to be converted into combs, the pressure requires to 
be as slight as possible, lest, by the breaking of the 
grain, the teeth become liable to split. Horns for 
combs are roughly cut by a hatchet or saw to tlie re- 
quired shape, and then finished by rasping and scraping. 
Ornamental M. combs, with open work, are largely 
mannfactured in France. 8nnff-boxes, combs, and other 
ornamental articles, are often made by pressing H. 
shavings, after reducing them to a soft stato hy means 
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tho required length, scalding and roasting it over a fire, 
placing it in a conical wooden mould, and bringing it 
into the required shape by driving a wooden plug firmly 
into the interior, It is afterwards fixed on a lathe, 
when cold and hard, and turned and polished beth on 
the inside and outside. The bottom, a round flat piece 
of H. is dropped in at the larger end of the cone of /7., 
while the latter is warm. At the smaller end of the 
vessel is à groove into which the bottom slips, and as 
the II. contracts in cooling, so the bottom becomes 
firmly fixed, and the drinking-/7. water-tight. The pro- 
cess of dyeing H. of different colors is very easy. It is 
usually colored of a rich reddish-brown, and spotted so 
as to imitate tortoise-shell. The whole of the refuse of 
horn manufacture is valuable. Hoofs and H. cuttings 
are used for making prussiate of potash and Prussian 
bine; and the clippings of the comb-maker are used as 
manure. An artificial H. is made from the gelatine ob- 
tained from bones by muriatic acid, and couverting it 
into a horny substance by tanning. 

Horn, v.a. To furnish with horns; to form in the 
shape of a horn. 

—To cuckold; to cornute, 

Horn, (Cape.) See CAPE Horn. 

Horn-Afvan, a lake of Lappmark, in N. Sweden, 
falling by the river Skelleftea into the Gulf of Bothnia; 
Lat. 66? N., Lon. 16? to 18° E. Length, 50 m. by 9 m. of 
mean width. 

Horn'benm, n. (Bot.) Sce CARPINUS. 

Horn'-bill, n. (%.) See BUCERIDÆ. 

Horn'blende. n. (Ger.] ( Min.) A var. of Amphibole, q. 
v. It is a tough mineral, of black or greenish-black color 
from the presence of a large percentage of oxide of iron. 
It enters into the composition of several kinds of rack, 
as trap, syenite, and hornblende slate; the latter is a 
tougl e and an excellent material for flagging. 

Horn'blende Rock, n. (Grol.) A rock composed 
principally of hornblende, Granite rock in which the 
mica is replaced by hornblende is called syenite, q. v. 
Its color is greenish-black to black.— H.-Schist. A name 
given to several slaty varieties of hornblende rock, 

Ilornblen 'die, a. Consisting principally of horne 
blende, 

Hornblen'dic Por'phyry, n. (Geol) See Pon- 
PHYRY. 


Horn'-blower, n. One who blows upon the horn; à 


player on the horn. 

Horn’-book, n. The first book of children instruct- 
ing them in the letters and first rudiments of a lan- 
gnage: a primer;—so called from its being formerly 
backed with horn, with a view to its protection from 
ill-usage, &. 

He teaches boys the horn-book." — Shaks. 


—Any rudimentary book; a hand-book; a vade-mecum ; 


n guide-book; à manual; an itinerary. 

Horn brook, iv /vnnsylrania, a P O. of Bradford co. 

Horn'-bug,.». (Zi) See Lucy nip. 

„n village of Halton co., Upper Canada, abt. 
. of Toronto. 

Horn'by, iu New York, a post- village and township of 
Stenben co, abt. 17 m. S. E. of Bath; pop. of township 
nbt. 2,500. 

Horncastle, (horn'cas-se1.)) a town of Lincolnshire, 
on the Bane, 18 m. E. ot Lincoln. Manuf. Leathe 
and has an extensive trade in corn and wool. Fp. 5.720. 

Horn'-distemper. n. (Furrirry.) A discase inci- 
dent to horned cattle, affecting the pith of the horn, 
which it insensibly wastes, and leaves the horn hollow. 

Horned, (% r,. a. Furnished with horns, or pro- 
jections resembling horns; as, horned cattle. — Shaped 
like a crescent, or the new moon, 
orn'ed-hog, n. (Ziil.) See Banyrovssa, 
orn’edness, n, State or condition of being horned. 

Horned-owl, n. (/.) See HoRN-0WL. 

Horned-pop'py, n». (/of.) Same as HotN-POPPT, q. v. 

Horned- t,n. (Zoiil.) See HoRN-POUT. 

Horned-tond, Honsrp-rRoG, n. A lizard of the 
genus Phrynosoma, family Jgnanidm,—so called from 
somewhat resembling a frog in its general aspect. AIL 
the species are in N. America, and characterized by a 
more or less circular or oval body, flattened and cov- 


Fig. 1312. — nonNED-TOAD, ( Phrynosoma cornutum.) 


ered with tuberculated scales; head short, triangular, 
with prominent vertex, and sharp spines or roughness ; 
neck very short, and with transverse folds underneath ; 
tail short and conical. The species are found in the S. 
W. States, California, Oregon, &c. The best known spe- 
cies is P. cornutum (Fig. 1312), about 41% inches long; 
the general color above isa dusky gray, with black bars 
and markings; below, silvery wh It passes the 
winter in a state of lethargy in holes dug by various ro- 
dents, . 

Horned-viper, n. (Zo) See Cerastes. 

Hornelis ville. in N. York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Steuben co., abt. 242 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Hornerstown, in New Jersey, a village of Mon- 
mouth co., abt. 16 m. S E. of Trenton. 


of heat. Drinkiug-horns are mado by sawing the H. to -A post-office of Ocean co. 
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Hiorn'er, n. A worker or dealer in horn.— One who 
winds n horn; a horn-player.—One who plants horns ou 
a cuckold's browa.—In Scotland. a term for the sand-eel, 

Hornet, n. [A. S. hyrnet, hyrncte ; Ger. horniss, trom 
horn, a horn.] (Zool) See VEsPARLE. 

Horn’-foot, a. Hoofed; possessing a hoof; as, “ horn- 

^ot horses." — Hakewell, 
orn'head, a promontory on the N. coast of Donogal, 
Ireland. 
Morn'ify, v. a. (Eng. horn, and Lat. facere, to make.] 
To horn; to supply with horns. (u.) 
Horning, n. Aspect of the moon when increasing, or 
assuming the crescent form. 
(Scots Law.) A species of diligence (i. e. process) 
against a debtor. They are writs in the sovereigns 
name, proceeding on the warrant of a decree of the Court 
of Session, or of the magistracy of boronshs, and of 
various other inferior authorities; but in these cases a 
warrant of the Court of Session must also be obtained. 
They direct the debt to be paid within a limited number 
of days, (according to the nature of the debt.) In de- 
fault of such payment the debtor incurs the chargo of 
rebellion, and is thereupon liable to caption or arrest. 
(Termed, also, Letters of Horning.) 
Hornish, a. Having the characteristics of horn ; 
like horn; hard. " 
Hor'nito, n. [Sp.littleoven.] (Gen.) Anoven-like 
cavity in volcanic regions. — Worcester. 

Hornitos, (hor-nectoce)) in California, a post-village 
of Mariposa co., about 18 m. N. N. W. of Mariposa. 

Horn’-lead, u. A term sometimes given to chloride 
of lead. 

Horn'less, a. Without horns; dispossessed of horns. 

Horn'let, n. A little horn. 

Horn'-mnd, a. Mad as a man who has been cuck- 
olded ; — hence, stark mad; frantic; raving. 


“Mr. Garrick... the town are horn-mad after."—Gray. 


Horn’-maker, v. One who makes a cuckold of an- 
other man; a cornutor. 

aganese, n. (Min. A variety of Rho- 

1 Puoricrre, q. v. 

Horn-mercury,». (Min. See VonN-QUICESILVER. 

Hornos Islands, (o voce,) a small group of islands 
in the Rio-de-la-Plata, S. America, about 31 m N.E. of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Horn’-owl, Horned-owl, ». 


(Zoil.) See Rura. 


Horn'pipe, n. W. . (Maus.) An old Welsh 
musica] instrument, consisting of a wooden tube with 


holes, anda reed and à horn at. each end. — A lively air 
or tune, of triple time, played originally on the above- 
named instrument. 

(Dancing.) The name of a well-known dance, for the 
skilful performance of which British sailors have long 
been celebrated. 

Horn’-poppy, (also HORNED-POPPY,) n. (Bot.) See 
GraUCIUM, 

Horn’-pout, or Horsen Porr, n. (Z H.) See SILURIDE. 

Horn’-pox, n. (Mrd.) See Vanek. 

Horn-quicksilver, n. (Min) The native snb- 
chloride of mercury, or Calomel, 9. v. It occurs in the 
mines of Irin, in Carniola, and Almaden, in Spain. 

Horns'by. in //livois, a post-office of Maconpin co. 

Horn’s Mills, in New Hampshire, a post-office of 
Carroll co. 

Horn’-silver, n. (Min) Chloride of silver, AgCl. 
A transparent, waxy-looking mineral, of a gray, grayish- 
green, or whitish color, It occurs with native silver inthe 
mines of Mexico, Peru. and Chili, also in the mines of 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona, Sp, gr. 555. Comp. Chlo- 
rine 247, silver 753. Heated with the blow-pipe on 
charcoal, it yields metallic silver; also placed on zine 
and moistened with water, it is reduced to silver. A 
variety containing a large percentage of alumina is 
found at Andreasberg, which the Germans call butter- 
milk ore, 

Horn'stone, n. (Min) A variety of quartz resem- 
bling flint, but more brittle. 

Horn'town, in Virginia, a post-village of Accomac 
co., about 26 m. N.E. of Accomac Court-Houso. 

Mork, n. (Fortif.) A work having one front 

thrown ont beyond the glacis of a fortress, with 

a view — 1. To strengthen a weak salient in the general 

outline; 2. To occupy a plateau in advance of the place, 

or to protect buildings, tlie including of which in the 
original enceinte would have extended it to an incon- 
venient degree; 3. To occupy 

a tongue of land protected on 

its sides; 4. To bar a defile; 5. 


To cover the hel of a bridge; 
6. To occupy rising ground, 
the possession of which weuld 
render the enemy more than 
necessarily dangerous. The 
front of 4 horn-work consists 
of two demi-bastions connect- 
ed by a curtain, and usually Fi 
defended in front, ns in the A, HORN- 
fortress itself, by tenaille, rav- 
elin, and coyert- way, The 
flanks, protected by ditches, run straight upon the rav- 
elin, bastion, or curtain of the main defences, so that 
the diteh may be swept by the fire of the latter. The 
flanks should not be too long for easy musketry range. 
Horn'wort,». (Bot) See CER*TOPIYLLACE E, 
Ilorn-wrack. (Carl, n. A corailine, 
Horn'y. a. Consisting of horn or hornsa,—Made of horn. 
or sone substance resembling horn; as, n korny beak, 
“ Rough are her ears, and broad her horny fect." — Dryden. 
Hard; callons; indurate. 
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* Tyrrheus . . clenched a hatchetin his horny fist."—Dryden, 
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Horography. n. (Gr. ra, hour, and graph, I write.] 
Theart of drawing hour-lines, or of constructing diuls.— 


An account of the hours. 
Horologe, (Aor'o-l2j,) n. 
logion; Fr. horloge.) A time-piece, hour-glass, or any 
instrumeut which indicates the time ot day. 
Horologer, u. A maker of, or dealer in, clocks, 
watches, time-pieces, &c. 
Horolog'ieal, a. 
relating to a horologe, or to borology. 
Horologiograph'ie, a. Belonging to the art of 
dialling. 


Horologiog’raphy, n. [Gr. hérologion, nnd gra- 


plein, to describe,] Au account of time-keeping instru- 
ments. —Horography. 

Horologist, n. A person versed in horology. 

Horologium, n. | Lat., an borologe.] LO Rees A 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, formed by 
Lacaille, situated between Canopus and Eridanus, and 
formed entircly of stars of the Sth and 6th magnitudes, 

Horolo’gi Flo're, n. (Lat.] A time-table of 
flowers, formed by noting the hours when they respec- 
tively open and close. 

Horol ogy, n. [Gr. höra, any limited time or period 
an hour, and Logos, trea ] That branch of science 
which treats of the principles and construction of ma- 
chines for measuring and indicating portions of time. 
lt is a difficult thing to give a good definition of time. 
According to Locke, it is “ the consideration of the du- 
ration, as set out by certain periods and marked by cer- 
tain measures or epochs,” According to Aristotle, * our 
conception of time originates in that of motion, and 
particularly in those regular and equable motions car- 
ried on in the heavens, the parts ot which, from their 
perfect similarity to each other, are correct measures 
of the coutinuous and successive quantity called time, 
with which they are conc ed to co-exist. Time, there- 
fore, may be said to be in the perce number of suc- 
cessive movements," Undoubtedly the motions of the 
heavenly bodies forin the best standard for measuring 
tine included within lengthened periods; but for the 
computation of such short divisions as hours, minutes, 
and seconds, we must call to our aid certain mathemat- 
ically adjusted machines, the knowledge of whose con- 
struction is regulated by the science of H. The “father 
of history " ascribes the invention of the earliest time- 
ineasurers to the Babylonians. Pliny claims the honor 
for Anaximenes; while Phavorinus wishes us to accept 
Anaximander as the real inventor, At any rate, the 
first horologia of which we find mention are the Polos 
and Gnomen. The latter, which was the more simple, 
and, it may be inferred, older instrument, consisted 
merely of à staff or pole set up perpendicularly in a sun- 
ny spot, its shadow being measured upon the place where 
it fell, und time computed thereby. The Polos, or He- 
liotropion, was formed of a basin in which the twelve 
divisions of the day were marked by lines, and upon 
these the shadow of a perpendicular staff, set up in the 
centre of the instrument, was thrown by the sun, (See 
SUN-DIALS.) Such instruments as these must have been 
known to the Jews, wlio are inferred to have derived 
their knowledge of them from the Babylonians; for we 
find mention made in /saiuh. xxxviii. 5, of the dial of 
Ahaz, whose reign commenced 741 hee. In 293 B, C., we 
learn that the Roman general Papirius Cursor set up a 
sun-dial near the temple of Quirinus, at Rome; and 
upon the walls of the still standing Temple of the Winds, 
at Athens (Fig. 850), may be seen the lines of a dial, 
together with the holes in which were fixed the perpen- 
dicular pillars or gnomons. But these contrivances 
could only be of service in inarking the progress of time 
during the bright days of summer. At night, and dur- 
ing the cloudy days of winter, they would be useless, 
Tnveution, theretore, had to be further spurred, that a 
more perfect instrument might be produced. The Clep- 
sydra (q. v.) would appear to be the machine which was 
called upon to make up for the shortcomings of its pro- 
genitor, the sun-dial. The Clepsydra, or water-clock, of 
the Grecks and Romans, was au instrument in which wa- 
ter escaped, as it were, by stealth, in a more or less reg- 
ular flow, from one vessel to another. Closely resem- 
bling this was the sq, iss, M more accurate instru- 
ment, because a column of sand, of a great or moderate 
height, will run through an orifice into another vessel 
at a uniform rate; while, in the case of a column of wa- 
ter, no uniform rate of velocity can be obtained, unless 
the cylinder containing the er be kept constantly 
full. Another rude torin of marking time was the burn- 
ing of graduated candles, a tine-measurer employed by 
king Alfred. In a general / all those pieces of 
mechanism which have for their motive power a weight, 
or the elastic force of a spring, are called clocks and 
watches; but they are also. distinguished by certain 
nantes, indicative, either of their construction, or of the 
peculiar offices they are intended to perform. For ex- 
anple, — the name timepiece is given to any piece of 
horological machinery which merely marks the time 
without striking the hours; a cloch, besides showing 
the time, strikes every hour on a bell or spring: a 
quarter-clock strikes the quarters of every hour; an as- 
tronomical clock is one which indicates sidereal time; a 
wulch is n portable or pocket. timepiece; a repeater isa 
watch provided witha mechanical contrivance, by means 
of which it can be made, at any time, to repeat the 
hours; a chronometer is u watch of the most superior 
character, or one that may be used for astronomical or 
maritime purpx It is almost an impossibility to state 
who was the individual that inveuted either a clock or 
a watch; and a great deal of the obscurity attaching to 
the early history of clocks is due to the fact that for- 
merly the term horologium was applied to a sun-dial or 
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a clock indiscriminately. thereby rendering It a task of 
the utmost difficulty to state at what particular period 
it come to mean a clock. As far back ns the close of 
the 15th or the beginning of the 14th century, striking- 
clocks were known in Italy. In 1285, as we are told by 
Coke, a stone clock-tower was erected opposite West- 
minster Hall, and in it was placed a clock, the cost of 
which was defraved out of a fine of 800 marks imposed 
upon a corrupt chief-justice of the Queen's Bench, About 
1364, a German horologer, Henry de Wick, de Vick, de 
Wyk, or de Wyck, set “p a clock in the tower of the 
palace of Charles V. of France. This clock (Fig. 1814) 
was probably the basis of all the principal time-keepers 
in use in the 16th cent. It was very simple; and with- 
out enterine into any minute explanation, it may be read- 
ily understood, that, as the weight A tends to uncoil the 
cord und set in motion the cylinder B round its axis, the 
motion will be successively communicated to the various 
toothed wheels in 
the figure, and fi- 
nallvytothe crown- 
wheel, or escape- 
ment-wheel.I ;the 
teeth of which so 
act on the two 
small levers or 
pallets, i A, pro- 
jecting from, and 
forming part of 
the suspended up- 
right spindle or 
vertical axis, KM, 
on which is fixed 
the regulator or 
balance, L L. that 
an alterating or 
vibratory, instead 
of a circular, mo- 
tion of the bal- 
ance itself is the 
result. The hands 
of the clock are 
attached to the 
wheel N, also set 
in motion by the 
cylinder B. Now, 
unless there were 
some check upon 
the motion, it is 
manitest that the 
heavy weight A 
would go rapidly 
to the ground, causing the wheels to rotate, the balance 
to vibrate, and the hands to go round with increasing 
velocity. In order to prevent this rapid unwinding of 
the clock-work, and adjust it to the more deliberate 
measurement of time, the balance is, in De Wick's 
clock, loaded with two weights, m, m ; and the farther 
these are removed from the axis or spindle, KM, the 
more heavily they will resi&t and connteract the escape- 
ment of the levers, and the rapidity of the rotation of 
the escapement-wheel, till the clock be brought to go 
neither too quick nor too slow. — In a letter written by 
Ambrosius Camaldulensis to Nicholaus of Florence, it 
is stated that clocks were by no means uncommon in 
private houses on the continent towards the close of the 
lóth century. Reviewing all the evidence we have be- 
fore us, the conclusion may be drawn that the name of 
the inventor of a clock is unknown, that an horological 
machine driven by a weight is of more ancient date than 
is commonly allowed; that the clock of Henry de Wick, 
which, on account of its having a balance for a regula- 
tor, marked the first great æra in the art of horology, 
and was not the invention of one man, but the result of 
a series of inventions made at different times by differ- 
ent persons. According to M. Ferdinand Berthond, the 
progression of the successive improvements in horology 
was as follows: 1, Toothed wheel-work was known in 
ancient times, and particularly to Archimedes. whore 
instrument was provided with a motive power, but had 
no regulating or controlling mechanism. 2. The weight 
applied as a motor had, at first, a flv, most probably 
similar to that of a kitchen-jnck. 3. The ratchet-wheel 
and click for winding up the weight, withont detaching 
the teeth of the great wheel. 4. The regulation of the 
fly depending upon the state of the air, it was ahan- 
doned, and a balance substituted. 5. An escapement- 
wheel next became indispensable, as constitutiny, with 
the balance, à more regular check than the fly, upon 
the tendency which a falling weight had to accelerate 
its velocity, 6. The application of a dial-plate and hands 
to indicate the hours, was a consequence of the regu- 
larity introduced into the going part. 7. The striking 
portion, to proclaim at a distance, without the aid of a 
watcher, the hour that was indicated; and this was fol- 
lowed by the alarm. 8. The reduction and accommoda- 
tion of all this bulky machinery to a compact and porta- 
ble size, as in watches. —The date at which the size of 
clocks was so far reduced as to render them portale. is 
uncertain: it must, however, have been anterior to 
1544; for in this latter vear tbe corporation of master 
clock-makers at Paris procured from Francis I. a statute 
precluding all but master clock-makers from construct- 
ing clocks or watches, large or small, At any rate, no 
clock or watch could be made small enongh to be porta- 
ble, without having a “ mainspring” substituted for a 
weight, ns the moving power; nnd whenever this object 
was attained, then was the second great rera in horology 
reached, as from this period may be dated the applica- 
tion of the fusee, and the consequent total alteration in 
the form aud application of horological machinery. The 
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third æra in clock-work was the application of the pen- 
dulum. Galileo was the first who remarked, or at least 
the firat who formally announced, in his work on mo- 
chanics and motions, which was published in 1639, the 
isochronal property of oscillating bodies suspended by 
strings of the same length; and it has been pretended 
that Tre actually applied a pendulum to a clock for the 
purposes of observing eclipses and determining lonxi- 
tudes. There is, however, no absolute proof of this fact. 
Sanctorius, in his Commentary on Avicenna, describes 
an instrument to which he had applied a pendulum in 
1612. Richard Harris is said to have constructed, in 
1611, a pendulum clock in London for the church of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. Vincenzo Galilei, a son of Galileo, 
is stated, on the authority of the Academy del Cimento, 
to have applied the pendulum in 1649. It was upplied 
by Huygens in 1656; and by Hooke, for whom the 
invention has been claimed, about 1670. But to whom- 
soever the merit may belong for having first made the 
application, Huygens is unquestionably tbe first who 
accurately explained the theory of the pendulum; and 
hence, perhaps, the invention of the pendulum-clock has 
been usually ascribed to him. Huygens demonstrated 
that the vibrations in circular arcs are not independent of 
the length of the arc, and that in order to obtain perfect 
isochronism, the ball of the pendulum must movein the 
arc of acycloid; and ingeniously applying a property of 
the cyclcid, of which he was the discoverer, namely that 
its involute is a curve similar to itself, he procured the 
requisite motion by causing the pendulum to vibrate be- 
tween cycloidal cheeks about which the upper and flexible 
pe of the suspending rod wrapped itself in its motion. 

ut it was found that no practica] advantage could be 
obtained from this beautiful contrivance; and, in fact, 
it was soon rendered unnecessary by the invention of 
the anchor escapement, which gives the means of ren- 
dering the arcs of vibration very small, in which case 
the error depending on the length of the arc becomes 
insensible. The application of the spiral spring to the 
balance is the undoubted invention of Hooke. Another 
invention, which marks an epoch in the history of 
horology, is that of a method of counteracting the effect 
of changes of temperature on the pendulum rod and 
balance. The mercurial compensation pendulum was 
invented by Graham about the year 1715. Graham 
likewise suggested theanethod of effecting the compen- 


sation by means of the unequal expansions of different 
metals, —an idea which was subsequently realized by 
Harrison in the construction of the gridiron pendulum, 
which is not very generally used. The compensating 
apparatus in the watch balance depends upon the same 
principle, but the mechanical arrangement is necessarily 
very different.—In a general view, horvlogical machines 
may be regarded as consisting of three essential parts: 


1. A moving power, which produces a rotary motion 
about an axle; 2. A train of wheel-work, by means of 
which a velocity is obtained having any required ratio 
to that of the primary axle; 3. A regulator, by which 
the rapidity of the revolution is determined, and uni- 
formity of motion produced. The moving power is 
either a heavy weight, which descends by the force of 
gravity, or a spring which is coiled up within a barrel 
and unwinds itself by the force of its elasticity: the first 
is preferred on account of the perfect regularity of its 
action when the instrument is to remain fixed in a place; 
the second is necessary for pocket timepieces and those 
which cannot be kept in a fixed position, as on ship- 
board, The train of wheel-work is chiefly remarkable 
on account of the delicacy aud accuracy of its construc- 
tion. The regulator is either a pendulum, of which, by 
the theory of falling bodies, the oscillations are isoch- 
ronal or performed in equal terms; or a heavy balance, 
the reciprocal vibrations of which are also isochronal. 
Of the various mechanical contrivances introduced into 
horological machines for accomplishing particular pur- 
poses, it would be useless to attempt a description in 
this place, as our limits will not permit them to be given 
with that minuteness of detail which is indispensable in 
order to convey a clear idea of their action, The most 
important is the escapement (or scapement), or that part 
of the mechanism by which the original rotatory motion 
is converted into u reciprocating motion, and gives im- 
petus to the pendulum or balance. Some other parta 
are also of primary importance: as the maintaining 
power, à contrivance by means of which the motion is 
maintained, or the machine kept going, while the weight 
or spring is being wound up; the fuse, by which in 
watches and spring-clocks the force acting on the wheel- 
work is rendered equal in all states of the tension of the 
spring. The general arrangement of the wheel-work 
of a clock or watch may be understood from the follow- 
ing description. Fig. 1315 represents the movement of a 
common vertical watch, the frame plates being omitted, 
ani the dial being supposed to be turned downwards, A 
is the barrel containing the spring which produces the 
M 
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motion. B is the fuser, connected with the barrel by 
the chain b. C is the fuser-wherl, called also the first or 
great wheel, which turns with the fusee, and works into 


the pinion D, called the Fee e pintat this pinion, 
with the centre wheel or second wheel E, turns once in au 
hour. The centre wheel E works into the third-wheel 
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pinion F; and on the same arbor is G, the third wheel, 
which drives the fourth or centrate-wherl pinion H, and 
along with it the centrate-wheel I. The teeth of this 
wheel are placed at right angles to its plane, and act in 
the pinion K, called the balance-wheel pinion, L being 
the balance-wheel, or scape-wheel, or crown-wheel, at- 
tached to the same arbor. The balance-wheel acts on 
the two pallets m and n attached to the verge or arbor 
of the balance M; and these being placed at a distance 
from each other equal to the diameter of the balance- 
wheel, aud iu different planes, receive alternately from 
the scape-wheel au impetus iu opposite directions which 
keeps up the vibratory motion of the balance. — 
Numerous modifications of the escapement have been 
proposed, and some of them carried successfully iuto 
effect; but for their description we must refer to the 
works in which the subject is technically treated. There 
are two, however, which, by reason of the greater in- 
geuuity displayed in their contrivance, aud their almost 
universal application to the best kinds of pocket- watches, 
require particular notice. These ure the duplez and the 
detached escapement, the latter being that which is used 
in modern chronometers. The duplex (Fig. 1316)closely 
approaches the chronometer, A is the escape-wheel, the 
teeth of which fall upon the roller E ( made of ruby), 
fitted upon the axis of the balance C, and which has a 
notch, F, cut through it vertically. When the balance 
returns towards the left, the point B of the teeth of the 
wheel falls into the notch F, and meets with a very 
small recoil trom the balance, in what may be termed 
the returning vibration. This goes so far as to make 
the tooth for a little while to have the notch at the side 
opposite to that by which it came in. The balance on 
returning, in the course of tlie vibration, receives im- 
pulse from the wheel, 
immediately on the 
tooth of the wheel of 
repose B, leaving the 
notch F, and the small 
cylinder; at this mo- 
ment the pallet of the 
impulse D has its face 
presented, ready to re- 
ceive the cog I (or up- 
per right tooth of the 
escape- wheel), which 
falls and gives impulse 
to the balance. 8o soon 
ns the tooth of impulse 
escapes from the pallet, 
the next tooth of repose 
falls, and rests on the 
small cylinder of ruby, 
E: and so on. The Detached, or chronometer escapement 
(Fig. 1317), was invented in France about 1780. A is the 
excape-wheel ; B the escape-wheel teeth; C the roller, 
let on the verge or axis of the balance. This roller is 
a circle of polished steel, with a notch cut ont of it. into 
one side of which, D, a flat polished piece of rnby is in- 
serted for the acting part. Below this steel roller, car- 
ried on the same L | 
verge, is a smaller 

roller of steel, E, K 
culled the discharg- 
iug pallet, having a 
sapphire fixed on its 
outer edge. F isa 
slender spring 
which is screwed at 
I to thestouter one, 
having its fixture at 
the stud L, and pol- 
ished away very thin at K, in order that it may bend 
readily, so as to cause very little resistance to the 
balance while forcing it on one side. G is a projecting 
piece carrying an upright pin made of ruby, against 
which the wheel-tooth B rests. At B is a small screw 
against which the spring LKG strikes, and thus pre- 
vents it from springiug too far back. The action of 
these parts is as follows : — When at rest, the circular 
edge of C is just clear of the two teeth of the wheel B; 
but yet, if set in motion, the teeth could not pass both 
F and G whilst they remain quiescent. G rests against 
the screw at B, and the tooth resting against the locking 
pallet G, the escapement-wheel cannot turn, To set the 
chronometer going, it is necessary to give it a rotary 
motion, which sets the balance in action. This causes 
the lower piece on the verge (called the lifting-pirce or 
discharging-pallet) to strike against the end of the 
spring F, which, from its overlapping the curved end of 
the prolonged spring K G, pushes it back, and thus re- 
leases the pin or locking-stone G from before the tooth 
of the wheel; that is, it unlocks the escapement-wheel, 
which is immediately set in motion on the action of the 
mainspring. The same vibration given to balance and 
verge brings the ruby pallet D round before the tooth 
B, which strikes against it and carries it round. The 
recoil of the spring F has now brought the locking- 
pallet G to catch the tooth B, the escapement-wheel be- 
ing again stopped. But the stroke of the tooth from the 
face of the ruby pallet D has carried the balance on in 
its vibration till it is counteracted by the tension of the 
balance-spring, which brings it back again in this return 
vibration; the lifting pallet E, by its curved back, 
pushes the slender spring F before it, and passes it with- 
out affecting K G, which is still enough to remain un- 
moved by E, even when this strikes and rests against it 
in recoiling. The wheel, therefore, continues locked on 
the npright pallet G, and the vibration proceeds uncon- 
trolled till the great pallet is again brought round, and 
the balance-spring again checks the vibration, the above 
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DUPLEX ESCAPEMENT. 


DETACHED ESCAPEMENT. 
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process being repeated, In this escapement, conse 
quently, part of one vibration in one direction, and the 
whole of that in another, is performed without the 
balance being in any way under the influence of the 
maintaining power; while the parts are so contrived 
that the impulse given by the tooth of the escape-wheel 
affects very minutely the natural motion of the balance. 
It can be easily understood that the lifting-pallet E can 
pass in one direction the spring F without moving K 
und G; while in the other it carries F, and therefore G 
with it.—Electrical clocks are now more or less employ- 
ed, but their introduction has not been as universal as 
atone time anticipated. See ELECTRIC Tıme, p. 921. They 
are of two kinds,— electrical dials and electrical clocks, 
The electrical dial has no body belonging to it, but is 
connected by means of a wire with a standard clock at 
some other place. An apparatus is also provided for 
sending a galvanic current through the wire at certain 
regular intervals of time. By this means the dial-liands 
are made to leap over a small portion of their compass 
whenever a current is transmitted through the wire; 
and the time-valve of the movement is marked by the 
figures on the dial. An electric clock, however, is one 
that carries with it its sources of power, and is indepen- 
dent of any wire connected with another place.—For 
information on the United States trade,see WATCHES, Seo 
also (page 2013) PNEUMATIC AND AIR CLOCKS. 

Horom eter, n. (Gr. Aóra, and metron, measure.) An 
instrument for measuring time by. 

Horomet'rienl, a. [Fr. horométrique.] Pertaining 
or relating to horometry, or the measurement of inter- 
vals or divisions of time. 

Horom'etry, n. The art or practice of measuring time. 

Horop'ter, n. (Gr. hras, limit, and pter, a beholder.] 
(Optics.) The surface of sing’: vision corresponding to 
any given binocular parallax is thus named. 

Horoscope. n. [Fr.; Gr. hóroskopos — hörn, and sko- 
peo, to view or observe.] A diligent observation of the 
exact hour or time of a person's birth. 

(Astrol.) A figure or scneme of the heavens from 
which to cast nativities; the point of the heavens aris- 
ing above the eastern point of the horison at any given 
time when a prediction is to be made of a fure event. 

—A species of planisphere, invented by Jean Paduanus. 

Webster. 

-A synopsis or conspectus of the duration of the days 
and nights at all places. 

Hor'oscoper, Horos'copist, n, One versed in 

- horoscopy ; an astrologer. 

Horoscop'ic, HMioroscop'ienl, a. Relating or 
pertaining to horoscopy. 

Horos’copist, n. Beo HOROSCOPER. 

Horos'copy, n. [See coher raed i, Aspect of the 
planets at the time of one’s birth.— The pretended art 
or practice of predicting future events by the disposi- 
tion of the stars or planets, 

Hor'relstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mifflin 
co., about 14 m. W. S. W. of Lewistown. 

Hor' rent. a. i Lat. horrens — horreo. See HORROR.) 
Bristled; standing erect as bristles; pointing upward. 

Horrible, (hórri-il,) a. [Fr.; Lat. horribilis, from 
horred.| Exciting, or calculated to excite horror; dread- 
ful; frightful ; fearful; awful; terrific: hideous; horrid; 
shocking; as, a horrible sight, a horrible catastrophe, a 
horrible story. 

Hor’ ribleness, n. State of being horrible; qualities 
exciting horror; dreadfulness ; uwfulness; hideousness ; 
fearfulness. 

Hor'ribly, adv. In a manner excitive of fear or hor- 
ror; dreadfully; terribly; hideously; shockingly; as, 
he is horribly afraid of ghosts. 

Horrid, a. [Lat. horridus. Seo Honkon.] That does 
or may excite horror; frightful; hideous; dreadful; 
awful; sbocking; — hence, anything highly disgusting, 
offensive, or disagreeable; as, a horrid crime. — Rough; 
ragged; shaggy; bristling; prickly. 

** Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn.” Dryden. 


Horridly, adv. In a manner to occasion or excite 
horror; fearfully; dreadfully ; shockingly ; as, he was 
horridly nervous after his debanch. 

Hor ridness, n. ‘the qualities that do or may excite 
horror: hideousness ; drendfulness; enormity ; as,“ the 
horridness of the act.” — Hammond. 

Horrif'ic, a. |Lat.horrificus. See Horriry.] Ex- 
citing horror; causing terror; dreadful; frightful; 
hideons. 

** Jaws horrific nrm'd , . . the direful shark." — Thomson. 

Hor'rify. v.a. [Lat horror, and facio, to make.) To 
make horrible; to strike with horror; to shock with 
terror; as, he horrified her delicate sensibilities in al- 
Inding to legs. 

Herriptinsion, n. [ Lat. horripilatio.] ( Med.) Gen- 
ern) chilliness, preceding fear, and accompunied with 
bristling of the hairs over the body, 

Horror, n. [Fr. horreur; Lat. horror — horreo, te 
stand on end, to rib A standing on end or erect, 
as hair or bristles: a bristling: roughness; stiffness. (R.) 

—An excessive degree of fear, or a painful emotion which 
makes a person tremble; terror; a shuddering with 
fear; terror, accompanied with hatred. 

„A trembling Aorror in our souls we find." — Davies. 

—That may excite horror, dread, or fear; dreadful 
thonghts ; distressing scenes; dreariness; gloom; pangs 
of conscience, 

have supp'd full with horrors.” — Saks. 

(Med.) A shuddering or chilliness preceding feat; 
horripilation. Dunglison. — The horrors, delirium-tre- 
mens; mania-a-potu; the blue-devils;—a morbid state 
of the nervons system, Brongbt on by excessive drinke 
ing, or by the habitual use of narcotics, &c. 
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Hor'ror-stricken, a. Struck or confounded with 
he 


»rror. 
Hor'/ry, in & Curolina, an extreme E, district adjoin- 
ing N. Carolina on the N.E., and washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the S.E. border; area, about 1,200 sq. m. 
Rivers. Waccamaw, Great and Little Pedee rivers. 
Surface, low, and in some places marshy ; soil, not very 
fertile. Crp. Conwnyborough. 
Hor’sa, a Saxon prince, the brother of Hengist, and 
one of the founders of the kingdom of Kent. He was 
killed in the battle at Eaglesford, now Aylesford, 455. 
Hors-de-combat, (or-de-kong’ba.) |Vr., out of the 
battle.) Disabled from fighting; as, our regiment bad 
a fifth of its number placed hors-de-combat. 
Horse, n. [A. S. hors; Fris. hars, hors; O. Ger. ru, 
from Sansk. hrésh, to neigh.) (Zul.) The Equus cabal- 
an animal of the fam. ide, a brunch of quadru- 
— distinguished by a single digit and hoof on each 
t. Although, however, the Elite,, possess but one 
developed toe, there are on each side of tlie metacarpus 
and metatarsus joints two small renmen rocosses 
which represent lateral toes, The system of the denti- 
tion of the family is represented by tho following 
formula ; 1 


[] 7—7 
Incisors —, canines, ——, molars —— ; total 42. 
6 1—1 6—6 


Of the three great divisions into which the de are 
separated, — namely, the horse, the ass, the zebra, — the 
former is the largest, the most docile, the most valuable, 
and, finally, more fully distributed over the surface of 
the globe, than any of the others. That the horse ex- 
isted prior to the Flood, the researches of geologists 
afford the most satisfactory evidence; for there is not a 
portion of Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, in which 
the fossil remains of this animal have not been dia- 
covered, mingled with the bones of the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, und the deer, as well as the mastodon, 
and other animals which have passed away from the 
surface of the earth. In most cases these fossils agree 
with the size of the horse which exists in tlie present 
day; but in South America the bones of horses of 
gigantic size have been exhumed. The first allusion to 
the horse occurs in the book of Genesis (xxxvi. 24), 
where it is said that Anah, son of Zibeon, found the 
mules — the progeny of the ass and the horse — in the 
wilderness, as he fed the asses of his father. From the 
remains of Grecian art and writings, we find, also, that 
the horse was used for chariot-races, and other pur- 
poses, about 1460 n. c., from which date it became more 
and more employed for the useof man, It is questiona- 
ble whether, in the present day, there exist any real wild 
horses, as those which are so called have been proved, 
in the case of America, to have been the descendants 
of horses let loose by the Spaniards; and those of Asia 
are but the p ny of horses which have escaped from 
the hannteof civilization, Both fore and hind legs of 
the horse have, on the inner side, an oval, horny, 
wrinkled plate, called a wart, sallender, or chestnut, 
The canine teeth are wanting in mares. The sense of 
tonch, in general, is extremely delicate; the tongue 
soft; the upper lip capable of elongation and consider- 
able mobility; and the senses of tuste and hearing well 
developed and very acute, The eyes are large, and the 
sight capable of distinguishing objects at night; while 
the sense of smell is so fine, that horses which run in 
a wild state are said to be able to scent their enemies 
at the distance of more than a longue. The skin is 
generally covered with a coat of short hair, smooth in 
summer, and becoming rough and mnch more elon- 
ted during the winter season. The best of the wild 
siatic horses are those which inhabit the northern 
slopes of the monntains of the Caucasus, The principal 
varieties of these, according to Pallas, nre, — first, the 
* moustachioed " horse, characterized by numerous 
strong bristies on the upper lip; next, the “ woolly 
horse," a Russian variety, covered with a crisp woolly 
hair, and common among the Baschkirs; thirdly, a 
“naked” or hairless horse, which is found among the 
valleys of Tartary, by the natives of which it is kept 
always clothed: and, lastly, a variety delineated by 
Johuston, in which a sort of woolly mane is continued 
from the neck along the back, right down to the tail, 
which specimen Pallas asserts that he saw among the 
Buracti. The wild horses appear to be free from nearly 
all those diseases and ills which prove such a burden to 
the domestic breed. They are generally of a pale or 
grayish-brown color, with brown mane and tail, anda 
whitish muggle, which subsides into a black color about 
the mouth. They are less in size than the domestic 
horse, and have a larger head, larger ears, hoofs more 
contracted, and the mane more erect, while the tail is 
much shorter. They do not wander beyond the 50th 
degree of north latitude, They generally move about 
in droves, headed by a large gray or black stallion, who 
constitutes himself the leader. On the Pampas of South 
America they are exceedingly abundant, and the Gaa- 
chos, a semi-civilized race of men, live among them, 
Their mode of turing and breaking-in these horses 
is very curious, The capitar, or chief, mounted on a 
powerful steady horse, rides into the cor: ai (a large 
epnce inclosed by an impregnable boundary of wooden 
stakes, into which herds of wild horses are driven by 
the Indians), and, picking out the animal to be broken 
in, throws his lasso over his head, and drags him to the 
gate. For some few moments the idea in the horse 1 
an unwillingness to lose his companions, bat when once 
out of the gate of the corral, he endeavors to escape 
over the plains; but a timely check of the Ipaso stops 
him. The peons then run s him, and thrów a lasso 
over his four legs, and by a jerk throw him on the 
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und. In an instant a Guacho seats himself on his 
wad, and cuts off the whole of his mane, while another 
cuts the hair from the end of the tail, ip order to show 
that the animal has once been mounted, They then 
put a piece of hide in his month to serve for a bit, und a 
strong hide halter on his head; the Guacho who is to 
mount him next arranges his spurs, which are unusu- 
ally long and sharp, and while the two peons bold down 
the horse, he girths on the saddle very tightly. He 
then jumps into the saddle, and the other men giving 
the horse his head, the rider grasps the halter and pre- 
pares for action, At first the animal jumps about, some- 
times with all four of his legs off the — at once; 
but the spurs of the Guacho soon set him going, and 
off he gallops, doing everything he possibly can to un- 
seat his rider. After galloping him about, and flogging 
him until every bit of spirit seems taken out of him, the 
Guacho rides back MOWY to the corral, and the horse, 
so lately unruly, is quite tamed, and fit for domestic 
uso. Immense quantities of the skin of the horse are 
exported annually from South America. The horse is 
naturally an herbivorous animal, as his thin muscular 
lips, with his compressed mouth and sharpincisor teeth, 
are well fitted for seizing and cropping various nane 
of gruss. In a domesticated state, however, he is obliged 
to eat other and harder food, as onts and corn; and for 
this a provision is made by nature, who supplies him 
with a peculiar adaptation of the bones of the face, by 
means of which the horse can comminute nnd grind 
down his food better than carnivorous animals. As the 
teeth of n horse indicate his as well as being dis- 
tinguished for their adaptation for masticating pn 
it will be necessary to give them some slight —— 
tion. The colt is generally dro; with the first and 
second molar and grinding teeth apparent. When eight 
days old, the two incisor teeth (central) come ont, and 
in the next five or six weeks he has the two next incisor 
teeth supplied. In three montha’ time these teeth will 
all be uniform, and a third grinder appears; and, after 
the colt hasattained his eighth month, the third nipper 


a, Muzrle. b, Gullet. c, Crest. d, Withers. e, Chest, f 
Loins. di Girth, A, Hiporilium. (. Creep. k. Haunch or 
quarters. M m, Hock. n, Shank or cannon. o, Fetlock. 
p, Pastern. g, Shoulder-bone or scapula. r, Kibow. a, Fore- 
e s or arm. t, Knee, u. Coronet. v, Hoof w, Point of hock. 
z, Hamstring. zz, Height. 
above and below, on each side, will appear, and the colt 
will be found furnished with his fall complement of 
front teeth. These teeth are provided with an clevated 
cutting edge of enamel, and this edge is bent inwards 
and over the tooth, so as to prodnce a sort of — 40 or 
depression behind it, which constitutes the mark: it is 
gradnally worn down by chipping the grass, and is at 
length totally obliterated. By the degree in which this 
mark is effaced, we are enabled to judge of the age of 
the animal. It may also be added that the deciduous 
teeth are lost in the order of their acquisition: the two 
middle incisors of both the upper and Tower jawa being 
displaced between the second and third years, A three- 
year-old colt has the permanent middle incisors above 
the gum, but not ona level with the adjoining deciduous 
incisors; these are also characteri by a large deep 
groove containing a black substance crossing trans- 
versely the working edge of the corner of the tooth, 
anil the sixth grinder is also coming inte place. At fonr 
years the sixth grinder is on a level with the others, 
the third deciduous grinder Is shed, and the mark is 
fainter. At six years the fissure on the middle incisors 
is worn away, but the discoloration still exists: nt seven 
years the mark is worn away from the four middle inci- 
sors in both jaws; and at eight years the mark will be 
found gone from all the lower incisors. and ceases to afford 
any indication of the age of the animal. Tt may be achtes. 
that these marks are sooner worn awny in a stall-fed 
horse (in consequence of its eating more oats and 
barder substances) than one at grass; and also that they 
are sometimes prematurely worn away ina * crib-biter.” 
The mare goes with young upward of eleven months, 
and foals standing. The age to which horses would 
reach, if untonched by disease, is not correctly known; 
many have exceeded thirty and even forty years, but 
the jority arrive at their end before they have at- 
tained their ninth or tenth year. The first change which 
domestication makes in this animal is in increasing the 
bulk of his trunk in comparison with his head and 
limba; and of all varieties this change is more observed 
in the Arabian than any other. The head is not only 

portionately smaller, but is remarkable for the 
readth and sqnuureness of the forehead, the shortness 
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and fineness of the muzzle, prominence and 
of the eyes, and the smallness of the ears, The nec 
of the Arabian horse is long and arched, and leautifully 
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Fig. 1319. — A HORSE APPECTED WITH 63 DISEASES, 


1 Gianders, 2 Slabbering. 3 Parrot- mouth. 4 Lower 
fistula, 5 Upper jaw, fistula. 6 Blind. TJaw, fistula. & 
ears. 9 Rabhit ears. 10 Pollevil. 11 Mi 12 Deer 
E E , er 4 

n t n. t 
glands. 17 Fistula of the vein. 18 Worm-beils. 19 A 
the breast. 20 . 21 Fistula of the 
22 Hollow back. 23 tumor. 24 Roach back. 
ing back. 26 
Sprain of the back tendons. 

M Quarter crack. 37 Swelling of knee. 34 
traction of the hoof. 40 Enlargement of le 
. 43 Rupture. 44 
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Bpavin. 60 
Baddie-galls. 


joined to the chest; the withers are 
shoulder-blade has its proper inclination $ 
while the fineness of his legs and the oblique position 
of the pasterns might be supposed by the uninitiated to 
lessen his apparent strength but the leg, although 
small, is deep, and com of bone of the densest 
character, Besides, the tendons are sufficiently distinct 
from the bone, and the starting muscles of the fore-arm 
and the thigh indicate that he is fully capable of no- 
complishing many of those ſents which the wandering 
Bedouins and Arale of the desert relate of their horses. 
The Arabian horse generally stands in height fourteen 
hands two inches. The Barb is another variety of the 
horse, and is smaller than the Arublan, which, how- 
ever, it eclipses in general excellence, althongh it has 
not the Arnbian's unflagging speed and spirit. The 
Persian horse is larger than the Inst-mentioned variety, 
and is more adapted for warlike purposes than for 
speed and endurance. The Fast India horse is from 
fourteen to fifteen hands high, and is remarkable for 
a want of bone below the knee, and a fulness of the 
hocks, which places it fur below the Arabian in the 
scale of excellence. The Burman horse is very small, 
but spirited and strong; he ix generally about 12 bands 
high. The Tartar horse is of moderate size, but full of 
sp rit, and very bold, active. nnd muscular. The flesh 
this horse is a frequent article of food among the Tar- 
tars, who also regularly employ the milk of their mares 
for domestic purposes. The Spanish horse formerly borea 
considerable resemblance to the Arabian, in consequence 
of an admixture of their blood; but the breed has now 
become much deteriorated. The Flemish horse isa —- 
muscular animal, strongly and beautifully formed. It 
very hardy, and able to endure the of military 
campaigns better than any other horses. It furnishes 
also the best blood for — The English 
have paid the most attention to the breeding of horses, 
and have surpassed all other nations in the one re 
of speed, The principal varieties of the English I. are: 
the Road-H , the C HM. and the Race-H. With regard 
to the hackney, or road-horse, Mr. Youatt says: “he 
shonld be a hunter in miniature, with these exceptions: 
his height shonld rarely exceed 15 hands and an inch; 
he will be more strong and more plexsant for general 
work below that standard: he certainly shonld be of a 
more compact form than the hunter, and have more 
bulk according to his height. Tt is of essential conse- 
quence that the bones beneath the knee should be 
and flat, and the tendon not tied in: the pastern s! 
be short, and although oblique or menting, less so 
than that of the race-horse or hunter, e foot in a 
matter of the greatest consequence in a hackney; it 
should be of a size corresponding with the lulk of the 
animal, neither too hollow nor too flat, open at the hi 
and free from corn* and thrushes. The fore-leus shoul 
be perfectly straight; the back should be straight and 
short, yet snfficiently long to leave comfortable room 
for the sldle between the shoulders and the huck, with- 
out pressing on either; the road-horse shonld also be 
high in the forehead, round in the barrel, and deep in 
the chest.” According, also, to Mr. Yonatt, the origin 
of the better class of coach-horse is the Cleveland bay, 
which breed is confined principally to Yorkshire and 
Durham. Another breed of horses is termed the “Suf- 
folk punch," from its ronnd panchy form, which is sup- 
to have originated from a crass between a Norman 
ttle-horse and a Suffolk cart-mare; this, however, ig 
only a supposition, According to our anthor, it was 
“the very horse to throw his whole weight in his cob 
lar, with sufficient activity to do it effectually, and 
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Eurdihood to stand a long day's work." The best dray- 
horses, of which so many splendid specimens are exhib- 
ited in brewers’ wagons, are produced by a cross between 
& Suffolk punch and a Flemish mare. The fleetest var. 
is the English race-horse (Fig. 1320), the breed of which 
is traced back : 
to an Arabian 
stallion intro- 
duced into this 
countrybya 
Mr. Darley; 
whence it was 
termed *the 
Darley Arabi- 
an.” This borse 
was the sire of 
FlyingChilders, 
and the great- 
grandsire of 
ENS MR Fig.1320.— THE RACE-HORSE. 
a mile in one minute. — The horse inhabited America 
during the post-pliocene period, contemporaneously 
with the mastodon and megalonia; its fossil remains, 
chiefly molar teeth, have been so frequently found, 
chiefly in the Southern States, and have been so care- 
fully examined by competent palwontologists, that 
no doubt can remain of the true existence of the 
horse in the Western World. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was unknown to the natives of America 
at the time of its discovery. America has taken advan- 
tage of the best breeds of the Old World, and cau com- 
te favorably with any country; her trotting-horses 
ave no superior in their peculiar gate. See SUPT. 

Horse, n. The male of the equine kiud — as opposed to 
the female, or mare. — A body of troops serving on horse- 
back; mounted soldiers; cavalry; — used without the 
terminative plural; as, a regiment of horse, a squadron 
of light-horse.— In tnis sense formerly used in opposi- 
tion to foot, as, by modern usage, cavalry in distinction 
from infantry. 

(Mil.) In England, a wooden contrivance shaped in 
the forin of a horse, for soldiers to ride upon by way of 
punishment. (Also termed a timber-mare.) 

—A framework with legs, used as a prop or support for 
something; a rail: as, a clothes-horse. 

(Naut.) A foot-rope to support the feet of seamen 
while leaning over a yard or boom to furl the sail. (Gen- 
erally in the plural; as, the horses, or horses of the yards.) 
Also, a rod or rope, along which the edge or the cor- 
ner of a sail traverses by means of hanks.— Also, a 
large round bar of iron fixed in the head of a ship. 

To take horse, to set out to ride on horseback; to be 
mounted for a journey. *I took horse to the Lake of 
Constance." ( Addison.) — To be covered, as a mare; as, 
she takes the horse kindly. 

(Mining.) To divide a vein into branches fora distance. 

Horse, v. a. To furnish with a horse or horses; to 
mount on horseback. — To ride astride, as on horseback ; 
to sit astraddle. — To take or carry on the back; as, 
* horsing a deer." (Butler.) — To place on the back, or on 
a wooden block for the punishment of flagellation; as, 
to horse a school-boy. — To cover, as a mare ; as, she was 
horsed by a blood-stallion. 

—v. n. To get on horseback; as, the lady was horsed with 
ease. 

Horse’-ant, n. (Zojl) A species of large ant; horse- 
emmet; Formica rufa. 

Horse Artillery, n. ( Mil.) See ARTILLERY Corps. 

Horse’back, n. The back of a horse. — The state of 
being mounted on a horse; posture of riding on a horse; 
expressed especially in the phrase on horseback, 

“I've seeu the French, and they can well on horseback.” Shaks. 

Horse’-ball, n. In veterinary surgery, a large pill, or 
bolus, administered as medicine to horses. 

Horse’-balm, z. ( Bot.) See C LIIXSONIX. 

Horse’-bean, n. A sort of small bean, used as food 
for horses. 

Horse’-block, n. A block of wood or stone, placed as 
& convenience to assist persons in mounting and dis- 
mounting from a horse. 

Horse’-boat, n. A boat or barge used in transporting 
horses over a river or other water. — A boat hauled 
along by horses; a kind of ferry-boat. 

Horse’-boy, n. A stable-boy; a helper; a boy em- 

loyed in tending and cleaning horses. 
orse'-breaker, (-0rák/r.) n. One who breaks in or 
tames horses, or educates them for draught or the saddle. 

—A term brought into recent use in England to designate 
a lady-equestrian belonging to the demi-monde. 

Horse’-car, n. A car ona railroad drawn by horses. 

Hoorse’-cassia, (-kdsh'ya,) n. (Bot.) See Cassia. 

Morse’-channter, (-chiint/er,) n. One who cobbles 
up broken-winded or spavined horses, and passes them 
off as sound. (Cant.) 

Horse’-chestnut, (-ch/s'nuf,) n. (Bot.) See EscULvs. 

Horse’-cloth, n. A covering for a horse; a rug. 

Horse’-clothing, ». The equipments of a horse, 
consisting of a cloth cover, saddle, &c. 

Horse’-courser, n. One who runs horses, or keeps 
horses for racing. (Johnson.) (R.) 

A dealer in horses. L' Estrange. 

Horse Cave, in Kentucky, a post-office of Mart co. 

Horse Creek, in Alabama, entera the Tombigbee 
River in Marengo co. 

Horse Creek, in Missouri, enters the Sac River in 
Cedar co. 

A post-office of Barton co. 

—A village of Dade co., abt. 150 m. S.W. of Jefferson City. 

Horse Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Neuse River 
in Wake co. 
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Horse Creek, in N. Carolina, a P.O. of Ashe co. 

Horse'-cucumber,». 4 large, green kind of cu- 
cumber. 

Horse’-dealer, n. One who buys and sells horses; 
one who traffles in horseflesh. 

Horse’-doctor, n. A veterinary surgeon; a farrier. 

Horse’-drench, n. A dose of physic administered to 
a horse. 

Horse’-dung, n. The excrement of horses. 

Horse’-emmet, n. Same as HORSE-ANT, q. v. 

Horse’-faced, (fast,) a. Having a long, lanthern- 
jawed face. 

Horse’-ferry, n. A ferry over which a horse-boat 
crosses, 

Norse'flesh, n. A term applied to horses generally; 
as, he is a good judge of horseflesh. 

Horse'-fly, n. (Zo)L) See Estripa. 

Horse’foot,n. (Bot.) See TussiLAGO. 

(Zoól.) The King-crab or Horse-shoe, Limulus Ameri- 
canus, a crustacean 80 called from its resemblance to 
the hoof of a horse. 

Horse’-gentian,n. (Bot.) See TRIOSTEUM. 

Horse’-guards, (-gürds,) n. pl. (Mil.) See GUARDS. 

The Horse-Guards, (in England,) the name given to 
the head-quarters of the British army. It is situated in 
London, and takes its title from two mounted troopers 
of the * Royal Horse-Guards," who are posted ns sentries 
at the entrance. It forms a distinct establishment from 
that of the War Office, the latter monopolizing the 
financial or legislative dept. of military affairs under 
the control of the Secretary-at-War, while the Horse- 
Guards has the executive charge under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief. 

Horse'-hair,. The long hair of horses, as that of 
the mane, tail, &c. 

—a. Made of horse-hair; as, a horse-hair cushion, a horse- 
hair chignon. 

Horse’head, in Arkansas, a village of Johnson co., 
abt. 90 m. W. of Clarksville. 

Horse‘head, in Georgia, a village of Macon co,, abt. 
45 m. 8.8.W. of Macon. 

Horse Head, in Maryland, a P. O. of Prince George co. 

Horse'heads, formerly FAIRPORT, in New York, a 
post-village and township of Chemung co., abt. 0 m. N. 
of Elmira. "p. abt. 5,000. 

Horse Island, an islet off the coast of the co. Cork, 
Munster, Ireland. 

Horse'-hoe, n. A hoe for cleaning a field by the aid of 
horses. 

Horse’-jockey, n. A buyer or vender of horses; a 
horse-dealer. 

Horse’-knop, (-nop,) n. (Bot.) See CENTAUREA. 

Horse’-laugh, (-li/,) n. A loud, rude, boisterous 
luugh. 

A horse-laugh, if you please, at honesty. — Pope. 

Horse’-leech, n. A large leech that bites horses. 

„Like horse-leeches .. . the very blood to suck. - SR. 

—A veterinary surgeon; a horse-doctor; a farrier. 

Horse’-leechery, n. Farriery; art of veterinary 
surgery. 

Horse’-litter, n. A litter suspended on poles between 
two horses. 

nere a. Possessing horse-like qualities ; — apply- 
ing to a horse, a8 manly to a man. 

Horse'-maekerel, n. (Zoil.) The Thynnus vulgaris, 
a gigantic species of mackerel; or the blue-fish, Tenmo- 
don salvador. 

Horse’man, n.; pl. Horsemen. A rider on horse- 
back; a mounted man; an equestrian; a man skilled 
in horsemanship or the manege.—A cavalry soldier; one 
who serves on horseback.—A variety of the pigeon kind. 

Horse/manship, n. Actor art of riding; manege; 
practiceof training and managing horses; equestrianism. 

^ And ‘witch the world with noble horsemanship.''—Shaks. 


—The natural paces of the horse may be thus enumerated, 
in their proper order: —the walk, the trot, the gallop, 
the canter; and perhaps leaping may also be included, 
as it is undoubtedly a pace belonging to the horse, as to 
other saltatory animals. First, with reference to the 
walk, it is considered, when slow, to be the simplest of 
all paces; but when accelerated, even in the slightest 
degree, it is not so simple as imagined, for it is often in- 
termixed with motions appertaining to other paces, by 
& successional displacement of the limbs, out of tha 
more common course. It is stated by a writer in Blaine’s 
* Encyclopædia of Rural Sports,” with regard to the 
description of this mode of progression adopted by the 
horse, that he found that, supposing the off fore-leg to 
begin, it was immediately succeeded by the near hind 
one, bnt the off hind-leg seemed not to follow the 
fore-leg at the same time as before, i. e. that was in the 
walk of the pace which he had been previously noticing ; 
but this was nothing more than the alteration of the 
form of the body, when either the one walk or the other 
took place. For when the off hind-leg began, it was 
succeeded by the off fore being lifted up, and when the 
off hind-leg was set down, the near hind-leg was lifted 
up. But the off fore and the near hind-legs seemed so 
connected together by the poise being on the same side, 
that it was the near hind-leg which appeared to begin 
the action. The poise being altered by the will of the 
horse, the off fore seemed to begin, and not to be suc- 
ceeded by the off hind-foot being set down at the same 
time after it, as in the walk of the pace. The near hind- 
leg is in both paces (7. e. the common walk and the pac- 
ing walk) taken up after the off hind foot is set down, 
and when the off fore-foot is set down, the near fore-foot 
is taken up, to make room for the near hind-foot to be 
set down. In order to render the walk agreeable to the 
rider, it should be true; that is, it should be conducted 
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by an harmonious and symmetrical elevation and depres- 
sion or setting down of the feet. To walk fast requires 
great liberty in the angles of the limbe, but partic- 
ularly &o in the elevation of the fore-parts, and obliquity 
of the shoulders; a corresponding length and angu- 
larity in the hind legs is also requisite for the perfec- 
tion of the pace. In the language of Blaine, the walk 
as a pace should be performed as harmoniously as any 
artificial cadence of the manege, and that whether it is 
quick or slow, each foot being dropped flat on the 
ground, and not, as is too often the case, the toe being 
placed first, and then the heel. The breaking of a horse 
will have much influence on his method of walking; the 
angles of his limbs will have much more; and nota little 
will depend on the hand of the rider. One horseman by 
seat and hand will force the horse to carry his bead in the 
right place, and to elevate and extend his limbs, the one 
in unison with the other; and another rider, by his bad 
seat and coarse hand, will bring his horse to stop short 
and irregularly, and thus so mix the trot with the walk 
as to do little more than shuflle over the ground. The 
maximum of speed in the true walk of the horse is six 
tiles an hour. There are few animals. however, that 
have accomplished this; and consequently, five miles per 
hour is a good rate of speed for a fast walker. The trot 
is the next pace after the walk, and it is always per- 
formed diagonally, the limbs being differently employed, 
according to the rate of progression, whether fast or 
slow. There are three varieties of the trot; namely, the 
moderate, the extended, and the running trot. In the 
moderate, or slow trot, the diagonal legs (as the off fore- 
and near hind-legs) are elevated, and replaced on the 
ground together; while the two other legs remain on the 
ground to support the weight of the horse and his rider. 
The extended trot of a horse and the run of a man are 
nearly identical in their manner of employing motive 
power, as the fore and hind diagonal legs acting in uni- 
son form themselves into a sole support, like the single 
leg of a man; the only difference being that the centre 
of motion is placed diagonally across it; by which meane 
the superincumbent weight, although moving on two 
distinct members, produces but one effect. The space 
of ground usually gone over at each change of the limba 
in the fast trot is a sufficient proof that a spring is made 
in the action, which tend§ to detach the horse, at one 
particular moment in the pace, completely from the 
ground; and that, mathematically speaking, the body 
is propelled through a space corresponding in ratio to 
the force employed to gain the impetus. The running- 
trot is often confounded with the darting or elongated 
trot, from a very erroneous impression that the method 
of procedure is identical; really, this pace is a compound 
of the true trot and the “amble,” and it is not conducted 
diagonally, as the other varieties are. With regard to 
the gallop, it is stated by Blaine that it may be properly 
divided into three varieties, all effected, however, by a 
propulsive effort of the hind-quarters, Of gallops there 
are,— the racing, or gallop at full speed; the slow, or 
hand-gallop; and the canter; which latter, although 
treated as a separate pace of the horse, is really but a 
slow gallop. The first of these varieties, or the racing 
gallop, is nothing more than a succession of leaps. Sim- 
ple as it is, it nevertheless cannot be commenced with- 
out the intervention of the slower gallop, in which one 
of the hinder legs is first advanced to establish a new 
centre, for it would require too great an effort to raise 
the fore parts at once from a state of rest by means of 
the loins, aud to throw them forward at the first action 
to a considerable distance by means of the haunches and 
thighs. “In the extended gallop, the fore parts when 
raised are forced forwards by the alternate flexions and 
extensions of the angles of the hinder parts, and as both 
of the fore and both of the hind legs, in the racing gal- 
lop, become opposed to the ground in succession at the 
same moment, that is, as the two fore-feet beat the 
ground together and then the two hind, so it is evident 
that the gallop of full speed is nothing more than a 
repetition of leaps. Quickly as these leaps are repeated, 
yet the surface of ground passed over at each of them 
must necessarily be great to accomplish the pace at 
which the good racer goes. Hambletonian, in his match 
against Diamond, is said to have covered 8314 Teet of 
und in a second; and by the calculations of Mons. 
t. Bel, Eclipse covered 85 feet of ground in the same 
time when at the top of his speed." ( Blaine.) The hand- 
gullop is a pace between the amble and the racing-gal- 
lop, and differs from both, from the fact of its not being 
performed diagonally, and from the limbs not being 
thrown out and contracted equally, one generally takin; 
the lead, as it were, of the other, and being push 
further forward, while the other is more curv The 
canter differs from the gallop in consequence of the 
movements of the legs, instead of being simultaneous, 
being directly the reverse. At no period of time is the 
animal wholly in the air, one of his legs being always 
touching the ground; and this it is that gives the pace 
its peculiar effect. When it is performed, say, on the 
right, the horse commences by first placing his off hind- 
leg a little beyond the other; at nearly the same in- 
stant he elevates the fore-hand and places first the near 
fore-leg on the ground, when the off, doubling over and 
beyond, is placed in an instant after it. In the next 
movement, the hind-legs are thrown in, and, while ele- 
vated, the off fore-leg is never elevated until the hinder 
ones are replaced on terra-firma. In order to insure the 
safety of progression of the horse, the Parthians used 
to place pieces of chalk and stones in the paths of their 
young horses, 80 as to accustom them to look to their 
steps, and to elevate their feet sufficiently; while the 
Romans tied clogs to the pasterns of their colts for a 
similar purpose. As leaping will be treated of in the 
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article HuNTING, enough has now been said with refer- 
ence to the natural paces of the horse. It would be im- 
possible to find out who was the first horseman; but 
there is little doubt that even in the remotest ages of 
antiquity, men were accustomed to mount their steeds, 
causing them to career along with that irrewistible 
speed and endurance with which the genus Equidæ are 
so highly gifted. Good horsemanship seems more in- 
nate with Englishmen than with the natives of other 
countries in Europe, and it has always been considered 
as one of the corporeal accomplishments of a gentleman. 
There is a great difference between a regimeutal riding 
and that of a genuine sportsman, as the following dis- 
tinction, taken from an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, will show: “The military seat approaches 
nearer than any other to that of the manège; and, by 
reason of the horse-soldier having, in gencral, but one 
hand to hold his bridle with, is one which gives him 
great command over his horse, without disturbing his 
seat. He sits well down in his saddle, or his fork, or 
twist, with his body erect, and in perfect equilibrium 
with his horse; his legs well stretched down the sides, 
with a firm pressure of the calves, 4s well as of the 
knees and thighs, and the feet firm in the stirrups. But 
it is not by any one of these aids that he becomes a good 
horseman. He must be in perfect unison, as it were, 
with his horse's actions and paces to maintain a good 
and graceful seat; and in proportion to the just balance 
of his body will he be able to have a steady hand, a 
point of vast importance to the dragoon. The impor- 
tance of this balance, and keeping himself in a proper 
equilibrium with his horse, is increased by the fuct of 
his not being allowed to rise to the horse’s trot, and, 
therefore, requires a still finer use of the bridle-hand.” 
To quote another authority: “The man who rides with 
the aid of the proper equilibrium,” says Colonel Peters, 
“will, in case of necessity, know when to apply the 
strength he has retained with a steady, light hand, and 

vern every motion according as he finds it necessary 
for his purpose; play light with his own weight upon 
the saddle (by a gentle spring in the instep of both feet 
on the stirrups), with an easy pressure of both thighs, 
knees, and calves of the legs. When the horse jumps 
or plunges, then these aids are also requisite to keep the 
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seat; but in an easy, steady pace forward, it is most 
particularly to be pointed out to a young man, and can- 
not be too often repeated, that to become an easy, ele- 
gant, or proper horseman, he must learn to ride with 
comfort and pleasure to his horse as well as to himself; 
he must learn to seek his balance from his hip upwards, 
to keep the body with a slight inclination backwards 
from the perpendicular, and balance himself thus grad- 
ually on his horse in all the different paces; which, of 
course, cannot be expected all at once. A man that 
rides by the force of his knees alone, shaking his arms 
and hands, although he rides his distance in the same 

riod of tinie that the good rider would, yet he cannot 

said to ride his horse, or to have any part of his body 
in the proper equilibrium; but the man who rides his 
horse with a light, steady hand, and elastic body (which, 
when disturbed even, has the power of restoring itself 
to its former seat), in unison with the horse's action, 
may be truly said to ride in the proper equilibrium." 
Mounting is the first step in horsemanship; aud a cer- 
tain precaution is necessary in this, as in everything 
pertaining to horses. The person must approach the 
animal by walking up to him on the left side, not directly 
in front, as this might alarm him and make him strike 
ont. The rider is recommended by old writers on the 
subject to take the reins and the pommel of the saddle 
in his left hand, after having placed his left fuot firmly 
in the stirrup, and by laying his right hand fast on the 
hinder part of the saddle, to vanlt into his seat. When 
mounted, the first thing to set about is the proper ad- 
justment of the reins. If the horse is to be ridden with 
& single-bridle rein, the reins must be drawn with the 
rider's right hand through his left, until the horse's 
mouth has been placed equally on both sides, and then 
the left hand must be shut, allowing tho little finger to 
separate the two reins, With a double-rein bridle the 
same must be done. “The bridle-reins should be held 
at a convenient length; for, if short, they will discom- 
pose the attitude of the body. by pulling the left shoul- 
der forward ; and they should be held with a firm grasp, 
dividing them, as before mentioned, with the little finger. 
When a horse pulls at his rider, he should advance his 
arm a little, but not the shoulder, towards the horse's 
head, raising his hand towards his breast, and the lower 
part of the palm rather than the upper; but he should 
not shorten the rein in his hand if he can command his 
horse withont it, or he may lose the proper appui, or 
bearing of his mouth. Old writers recommend the bri- 
die-hand to be held perpendicularly, the thumb being 
uppermost and placed on the bridle. Modern practice 
is iu favor of the knuckles being uppermost. The per- 
pendicular hand may do very well in the school, or with 
the severe bit of the bighlx-drilled dragoon-horse; but 
no maa could ride a free-going race-horse over a course, 
or a hasty hunter over a eountry in that form." After 
due attention has been paid to the holding of the bridle, 
the seat must be the next consideration of the learner. 
A great improvement has been made in this respect. by 
substituting the long stirrup-leathers for the shorter 
ones which were formerly in vogue. With short stirrup- 
leathers the rider's seat is thrown back in the saddle, 
instead of keeping the central equipoise, and, conse- 
quently, his weight is thrown on the horse’s loins, the 
weakest part in the body of theanimal, The thighs are 
the most essential parts of a horseman, in giving him a 
good, firm seat, and on their form will depend the posi- 
tion of the kuees, also important to the acquisition of 
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&firm seat. The thighs should touch the saddle and 
thesides of the horse with their inner surface chiefly, and 
the knees and toes should not protrude too much. The 
toes should be turned a little outward and upward; for 
the toes being turned in, necessarily cramps the knees, 
and prevents the animal from exerting his strength. 
The manner in which the foot is placed in the stirrup 
varies considerably with different riders. The soldier 
always, the rider for pleasure or on the road generally, 
rests on the ball of the foot, with a gentle play of the 
instep; but the man who rides after hounds, and the 
jockey when he rides a race, find it necessary to have 
the foot more home in the stirrup, with the toes turned 
a little upward, as well as a little outward. The advan- 
tages of all this are twofold. First, it gives them more 
power over their horses, by furnishing them with a 
more substantial fulcrum; and, secondly, to the man 
following hounds, it is a great security against the foot 
being chucked out of the stirrup, by the seat being dis- 
turbed in a leap, or from any of those causes which per- 
petually occur h crossing a country." As an easy seat 
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(Fig. 1321) is most important to persons who are obliged, 
whether by necessity or pleasure, to ride many hours in 
succession on the road, the following rules should he 
carefully observed, in order to obtain the same: The rider 
should, in the first place, sit well down in the middle 
of the saddle, with just that length of stirrup-leather as 
will admit of the fork clearing the pommel of the saddle. 
The body of the rider should also incline forwards in 
the trot, as he thus furnishes a proper counter-balance 
to the movements of the horse; and, above all things, 
a steady seat must be maintained, as, unless such is the 
case, the latter will be incommoded in his yace and dis- 
tressed beyond measure. (See Huntina.)—“ Nothing 
sets off the appearance of a horse and his rider more 
than a good saddle and bridle: nor does anything con- 
tribute inore to the comfort and safety of the latter than 

a well-made roomy saddle, with spring-bars for the stir- 

rup-leathers ; stirrups rather heavy than otherwise, and 

sufficiently large for the feet." 

Horse-marten, n. (Zoj.) A large bee, belonging 
to the genus Bombus. — See Ap. 

Horse’-meat, n. Fodder for horses; provender ; forage. 

Horse’-mill, n. A mill worked by a horse. 

Horse'-milliner,z. One who furnishes fancy ar- 
ticles for the decoration of horses. 

Horse’-mint, n. (Bot) See MENTHA. 

Horse’-mussel, n. A large kind of mussel. 

Horse'-nettle, n. (Bot.) See SOLANUM. 

Hor’sens, a seaport of Denmark, in Jütland, on the 
Horsens Fiord, 25 m. S. W. of Aarhuus, Lat. 559 52/ N., 
Lon. 9° 52' E. It has a fine harbor, and carries on a 
trade in corn and tallow. Pop. 5,500. 

Horse’-play, n. Rough, rude, boisterous play. 

He is too much given to horse-play in his raillery."— Dryden. 
Horse’-pond, nz. A pool or pond for watering horses. 
Horse’-power, n. (Mech.) The power of a single 

horse, or its equivalent power, which will raise from 30 
to 53,000 Ibs. avoirdupois one foot high per minute. As 
applied to steam-engines, it refers to the weight they are 
capable of raising to a given height in « given time. It 
has been proved by experiment that the heat expended 
in the vaporization of 34 Ibs. of water per hour, will 
develop a force equal to 33,000 foot-pounds; and as it 
takes about 4 lbs. of coal per hour to vaporize that 
quantity of water, it follows that the heat developed by 
the burning of 4 Ibs. of coal per hour, vaporizing dur- 
ing that time 24 lbs. of water, develops the same amount 
of force as that exercised by an average horse exerting 
his full strength at any ordinary work. 

—A horse-engine; a machine worked by a horse or horses. 

Horse’-race, n. A race by horses; a match of speed 
contested by horses. 

Horse’-racing, n. (Sports.) The practice of running 
horses in matches for a certain stuke or honorable tro- 
phy. Thís popular sport of theancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans may besaid to have been revived in modern times 
as an English institution, from which people it has 
epread and become popularized over the principal 
countries of Europe, as well as in this country. Re- 
ferring to the heads Horse and HORSEMANSHIP for 
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the natural history, management and training of 
the horse, we propose to consider here the special 
training of horses intended for H.-R. The first thing 
which has to be attended to in the education of the racer, 
is breaking-in the colt: and this is commenced generally 
when the animal is abont twelve months old. The great 
points are, to command obedience and inspire confi- 
dence; for if these are not well grounded into the colt 
at an early age, bis future career will meet with many 
obstacles. The application of the cuvesson is the first 
active restraint applied to all colts, whether destined 
for the turf or not; but with racers the colts are gener- 
ally booted first, in order to prevent them from rubbin, 

their legs together while lounging. The colt is bitted, 
and a long halter attached to the front part of the noxe- 
strap, which the trainer holds in his hand, while a lad 
walks behind the animal with a whip,und urges him on 
by cracking it, without, however, whipping him. In 
three or four PAIS when they go boldly and freely at 
full length of the rein each way in the lounge, tor fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, having by degrees been brought 
to this pace and time of lounging, the mouthing-bits, 
rollers, and cruppers muy be put on; and when the colt 
has become accustomed to them, the saddling him is the 
next step to be gained. For the first time this operation 
requires the greatest caution and care; the girths should 
not be drawn tight, and the stirrups should not be left 
hanging loose; while the bearing wp of the bridle 
should be gradual, and reining back must not be too 
roughly pressed on the colt, by way of suppling his 
shoulders and giving sensation to the mouth. Mounting 
him should be only very carefully attempted. and when 
he seems to be quite at home with the saddle on his 
back; and the colt should be familiar with the person 
who first essays to back him. In Darvill's work “on 
training,” it is truly stated that the giving a good mouth 
to the young racer must be thus undertaken: * To 
accomplish it requires a light hand in the application 
of the pressure with the bit in the colts mouth. It 
should be done by the rider's giving and taking by gen- 
tle pulls, and thereby keeping the colt's mouth alive to 
the pressure of the bit. The rider should occasionally 
gently press the calvesof his legs and heels to the colt'a 
sides, to urge him on and up to the bit, pulling him up, 
and letting him stand for a few moments, and then 
reining him Lack a little, and again moving him for- 
ward, teaching him to turn and go in any direction that 
may be required of him; treating him at the same time 
with kindness." It is only by patience and gentleness 
that the colt can thus be trained properly; and when 
the mouth is very hard, a check-rein is sometimes ne- 
cessary. Colts must be carly accustomed to crowds, and 
all sorts of noises and bustling, in order to obviate any 
tendency they may have to starting. Blaine, in the 
Encyclopedia of kural Sports, remarks, that“ the full 
breaking of horses, however, at periods so early as is 
now not uncommon, has laid the foundation of the de- 
terioration so complained of among the breeds in gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, as the habit is fixed, we also are 
forced to recommend that a very early bundling of all 
colts may be a common practice. They should also, 
when yearlings, be accustomed to wear a head-stall 

and, occasionally, a surcingle, that they may be led 
about, to inspire them with confidence, and teach them 
obedience. It would likewise be prudent to supple 
them thus early, by a little lounging in a circle; but, 
further than this, were the horses only concerned, we 
would not recommend ; indeed, were the real welfare 
of our blood-breeds consulted, instead of two-year olds 
being brought to the atarting poet, none would uppear 
there before they had seen at least four snmmers; and 
if five had passed over their heads, it would be better for 
themselves." The training of race-horses depends 
naturally on their age, condition, and constitution ; and 
the processes by which they are rendered capable of 
racing vary accordingly. A four- or five-year old must 
be trained so as to be able to run a course of from two 
to four miles: therefore, such a horse must in his exer- 
cises be habituated to go, at a good telling pace, a much 
longer distance than that which he will be obliged to 
do when he comes to the post. If he be deprived of the 
&ood training made commensurate with the length of 
the course he will have to run, he cannot obviously be 
expected to continue ata winning paceany considerable 
distance. It is also highly important that he should 
have his training-sweats and gallops carried up to the 
time of his going to the post. I he is u hearty feeding 
horse, not a sweat must be lost, as, if so, he would be 
found to bave superfluous flesh on the day of the race, 
which would consequently incapacitate him for his trial. 
The careful trainer will also calculate what flesh best 
supports a horse, some horses being able to perform 
well under a load, and others not, unless nearly skin 
and bone. According to the authority quoted, training 
exercises for race-horses are confined to walking, canter- 
ing, and galloping; trotting forming no part of turf- 
practice, Early in the morning, the horses having been 
rubbed over and combed, each being mounted by a boy, 
the whole are ridden out of the stable in their body- 
clothes and hoods, into the stable-yard, where they con- 
tinue to walk round and round as long as it is thonght 
necessary to steady the colts, and settle the saddles to 
their backs, which it is very necessary to do to prevent 
the vice of kicking from growing on them. In very bad 
weather the court-yard is often the limit of their exer- 
cise; but at all other times they proceed to tlie ground, 
or *tar-gallop," where they walk for a longer or 
shorter period, in proportion to their fitness for light or 
strong work. Sweatings are important agents in train- 
ing, as by this process the body of the horse is relieved 
from all unnecessary matter; they promote speed by 
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lightening the body, and give increased endurance by 
clearing the air-vessels. 
doue is to envelop the horse in blankets and heavy 
clothes, and start him into u can niter which he is 
stripped and rubbed down, and his clothes resumed, 
Racers are generally clipped once in the winter; but il 
their coats ure extremely rough, the process is repeated 
a second time. So much for the horse itself; but as 
one or two other incidental circnmstauces are connected 


‘The process by which this is 
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Horse'-trainer, n. One who trains horses; one who 
practises the manege. 

Horse’-trough, (-traw/) n. A cistern or drinking- 
place for horses ; as, to duck a person tn a Jforse-frough. 

Horse’-vetch (Bot) See HoRSESHOE-VETCH. 

Morse’-way, Horse Zend. n. A bridle-road; a 
way which is accessible to liorses. 

Horse’-weed, x. 
EMEA. q. v. 


with horse-racing, the jockey may be mentioued next, | Horsewhip, u. A whip forstriking or driving horses. 


According to * Nimrod,” he should “ possess the follow- 
ing not every-day qualifications : — considerable bodily 
power in a very sinall compass; much personal iutre- 
pid u kind of habitual insensibility to provocation, 


bordering upon apathy, which no efforts of an opponent | 
und an habitual check | 


in a race can get the better of; 
to the tongue. Exclusive of the peril with which the 
actual race is attended, his profession lays a heavy tax 
on the constitution. The jockey must at all times work 
bard; but, the hardest of all tasks, he must work upon, 
anempty stomach. During his preparation for the race, 

he must have the abstinence of un Asiatic: indeed, it 
too often happens that at meals he can only be a spec- 
tator, — we mean during the period of his wasting. 
sum up all, he has to work hard, and deprive hiuisclt 
of every comfort, risking his neck into the bargain, — 
and for what? Why, in England for $25 if he wius, and 
$16 if he loses a race. The tamous Pratt, tlie joc f 
the no less famous Gimcrack, rode eleven races over the 
Beacon course iu oue day, making, with returning to 
post on his hack, a distance of eighty-eight miles in his 
saddle.” 


stand easily in his stirrups, so as not to be so much 
raised above the saddle that the bridle is required as a 
means of support. Just before a race commences, the 
horses are ushered forth from their stables, and brought 

up to the “ paddock” with their clothes on, when the 


business of stripping and saddling is commenced ; and | 


few things take the eye of the spectator more than the 
smallness and lightness of the jockeys’ saddles, some of 
which weigh barely two pounds, A four pound saddle 
is generally preferred by light weights, although a 
seven-pound saddle is often the favorite with some race- 
riders. All racing-saddles are made of the very best 
materials, in order to avert any evil consequences which 
might accrue both to the horse and his rider from the 
accidental slipping of a strap or the rupture of a girth, 
or similar casualties. The horses after being swldled 
are mounted by their jockeys, who take a preliminary 
canter to get them in heat for the forthcoming race. 
They are then pulled up and ranged in a line at the 
starting-post, from which they go off at the signal given 
by the starter, who drops a flag for the purpose. As 
some horses are restless and uneasy, a reasonable indul- 
gence is given by the judge for “ false starts,” and the 
whole batch are called back to the post and started 
once more. In a short course the speed is generally 
husbanded until the finish, when tle jockeys go to 
work with spur and whip to make the most of their 
various chances. In along race, however, of three or 
four miles, if a jockey is mounted on an aged horse, 
and the rest of the competitors on two- or three-year 
olds, he generally puts forth the best speed at first, in 
consequence of his own horse being able to last twice 
the distance that the others can, and when they are ex- 
hausted he is able to go in to win, on account of the 
superior endurance of the animal which he bestrides. 

Horse-radish, n. (Hot) See COCHLEARTA. 

Horse’-radish Tree, n. (Jot) Moringa plerygo- 
sperma. 

Horse’-railroad, n. Sce TRAM-war. 

Horse’-rake, n. (Agric) A tool, of the toothed 
kind, of various sizes and forms, used for different ngri- 
cultural purposes, and worked by horses, The drag- 
rake, in its simplest form, is merely a long cross-head 
with a row of teeth placed in it. In some these are 
straight; they are, however, generally bent, with their 
points projecting forwards. Rakes of this kind are used 
on fallows to remove the stones, and act as à harrow in 
getting together the rubbish. In harvest-time they ure 
sometimes used as an ordinary rake, to collect the loose 
corn which may have escaped from the scythe or sickle. 

Horse’-riding, n. The art or practice of equestri- 
anism. 

Horse’-run, n. A contrivance for drawing up loaded 
wheelbarrows, by a horse, from deep excavations, for 
railroads, canals, &c. — Worcester, 

Horse’-shoe, (d,.) n. A semi-circular plate of iron 
nailed to a horse's hoof, to serve us a shoe, 

—Anything formed after the manner of a horse-shoe, 

—a. Having the shape of a horse-shoe; us, a horse-xhoe arch. 

Horse'shoe-head, n. (Med.) A disease in infants in 
which the sutures of the skull are too open ; — opposed 
to hvadmould-shot. — Todd, 

Horse'shoe-vetch, Horse'-yeteh, n. (Bot.) See 
HIPPOCREPIS. 

Horse’-shoeing, n. Act or art of shoeing horses, 

Horse’-stealer, Horse'-thief. n. A thief who 
abstracts horses and makes away with them. 

Horse’-stinger, n. Sce DnaAGON-FLY. 

Horse’-sugar, (-shoog'ar.)n. ( Bot.) See BYMPLOCOS. 

Horse’-tai (Not.) See EQUICETACE. 

—A Turkish standard symbolizing a degree of rank, 

Horse’-tamer, ». One who subdues wild, intracta- 
ble horses; a horse-breaker ; as, Rarey, the horse-limer. 

Horse’-thistte, (-this'l,)n. (Hot.) A name sometimes 

iven to plants of the genus CNicus, q. v. 

Horse’-tongue, (ing) n. (Bot.) See Ruscus. 

Horse'town, in (lifornta, a post-village of Shasta 
co., about 8 m. S. of Shasta. 
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Il orse woman, n.; pl. MonsEWOMEN, m. 


Horse’-worm, n. 


To; 
(Horsham, 


Hortative, a. 
In riding a race, the length which the man | 


rides should be so regulated that lie sliould be able to —n. 


|Hor'tatory, a 


Hortense, E 


To strike, lash, or flog with a horse-whip; 
horse-whipped the scoundrel ‘within an inch of his lif 
Horse'- whipping, n. Flagellation with a horse- 
whip; —hence, any castigation with a lash or thong; 

as, he deserves a horse-whipping. 
A female 


who rides on horseback ; a lady-rider ; an equestricune. 
»My lady was the best Aorsewoman that ever topped a bull- 

finch.” 7 Peyton, 

A bot; a worm to which horses 

ure liable. 

Horsham., a town of Sussex co, on the Arun, 26 in. 
J. H. of Chichester. Manuf. Linens, cottons, und indigo 
lne. 7% 6,700. 


town; pop. of tow nship, about 1,500. 

Hortation, (hor-G'shon.) u. [Lat. hortatio.] Act of 
giving advice; exhortation; encouraging counsel ; hor- 
tatory precept. 

Lat. horfativus,] Advisory; precepta- 

tive; giving counsel or exhortation. 

An exhortation or exordiuni calculated to incite and 

encourage. 

[From Lat. hortor, hortatus, to urge, 

to incite.]  Bestowinz exhortation, advice, ur precept; 

stimulating: inciting; eucouragiug; heartening; us, a 

hortatory speech, 


Hor'ten, a town of Norway, prov. Aggerhuis, on the 


Gulf of Christiana, 32 m. 8. of Christiana. It is the 

station of the Norwegian naval fleet, and furnishes 

hence employment to the inhabitants in the various de- 
tails of ship-building. The arsenal of the governinent 

is located here. 15. 3.600. 

: DE BrEACHARNAIS, daughter of 

Josephine, the consort of Napoleon FL, and of the 
comte de Beauharnais, her first. husband, was B. at 

s, 1783, and married to Lonis Bonaparte, the brother 

of Napoleon, in 1802. The match had been desired by 
the consul for political reasons, and it proved most un- 
happy one. In 15060, M. became queen-consort of Hol- 
land, and about a year afterwards was separated frorn 
her husband after giving birth to three sons :— 1. Na- 
POLEON CHARLES, who died iu infancy, and whose inte: nde d 
adoption by Napoleon was refused by Louis, 2. Napo- 
LEON Louis, who was baptized by the pope Pius VIE, and 
instead of attaining the high destiny proposed for him, 
was killed in an insurrection at Romagna, 1832; and 3. 
Lovis NaroLEox, the present emperor of the French, On 
the divorce of her mother, Josephine. Queen M. joined her 
in her retirement of Malmaison, and after ber death, in 
1814, so soon followed by the fall of Napoleon, became an 
unprotected and calumniated wanderer, until her resi- 
deuce was fixed at Augsburg by the king of Bavaria. 
D. Oct. 5, 1837. Her disposition was modest and re- 
tiring; her influence at the court of Napoleon was 
generously exercised in favor of the distressed, and her 
affectionate solicitude for the emperor was fully mani- 
fested after the disaster of Waterloo. H. was duchess 
of St. Leu in virtue of a settlement made by 
between the first fall of Napoleon and the Hundred Days. 

Horten’sius, QuisTUs, a celebrated Roman orator, R. 
n. C. 114, who, till his great rival Cicero, bore away the 
palm, and eclipsed all others in the grace and spler ndor of 
his cloquence. He was elegant in liis style, ind acute in 
the conception and distribution of his matter. He held 
many civil and military offices; was made consul 69 p. 
c.; Was Cicero's colleague as angur; and D., immensely 
rich, B. c. His works are unfortuna lost. — His 
daughter Hortensia inherited his eloquence, and when 
the Roman women were required to render an oath on 
account of their property, she pleaded the cause of her 
sex with such force, that the decree was annulled. 

Hor'ticultor, n. [From hortus, garden, and cultor, 
cultivator.] A person who cultivates u garden, 

Horticultural, a. Relating or pertaining to gar- 
den-culture. 

Horticulture, n. Fr., from Lat, ortus, garden, and 
colo, I d In its most extensive signification, the cul- 
tivation of esculent vegetables, fruits. and ornamental 
plants, and the formation and management of rural 
scenery for the purposes of utility and embellishment. 
The principles upon which the art of H. depends are 
borrowed from the general sciences. For the facts and 
theories of vegetable physiology it is indebted to botany ; 
for assistance in regard to the nature of soils and ma- 
nires, to chemistry; and for a knowledge of many cir- 
cumstances affecting garden-labor, to meteorol Un- 
til lately, H. was practised and treated superficially, — 
hence it advanced slowly. But in recent times i» has 
progressed rapidly, since it has been placed ona strictly 
scientific basis; anda close adherence to the laws of 
vegetable physiology has taken the place of the preju- 
dices of former times. In the article GaxpkvING will 
be found a history of that branch of rural economy, con- 
sidered as an art of design and taste. In this article the 
three great divisions of H — fruit, kitchen, and flower 
garden—will be more particularly alluded to, In many 
works on H., fruits and culinary vegetables are treated 
as inseparable: bnt it .> vest in practice, especially 
where high culture is attempted. to keep the kitchen- 
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(Bot.) A species of. plants, genus) 


in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town-| 
ship of Montgomery co., about 10 m. E. by N. of Norríis-| 


the allies | 


Horticulturist, n. 
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garden distinct from the fruit-garden. Thie systematic 
arrangement, however, applies more particularly to 
large establishments, Where order and system are lead- 
ing features. In forming gardens of this sort, great at- 
tention is required to the size and situation. Ground 
having a gentle inclination towards the 8. is considered 
very desirable. On such a slope the greatest possible 
benefit is derived from the sun's rays, and the process 
of draining is easily effected. Shelter is another object 
especially necessary. Either natural rising grounds, or 
masses of trees, supply the shelter required; but the 
latter should not be nearer than 150 or 200 feet. The 
purpose of such screens is to break the force of the 
winds. Water is one of the most important elements 
in vegetation, and it is * the life and soul of a garden.” 
In form, gardens are generally either square or oblong, 
aud ought to be protected by an outer boundary, formed 
by à sunk wall or ha-ha, surrounded by a hedge and 
low wire fence on its inner side. Peaches, apricota, 
hardy grapes, and most of the delicate French and Flem- 
ish pears, require walls for their production in the N. 
States. Walls facing the S. are set apart for the more 
tender kinds of fruit-trees, while the E. and W. walls 
are set apart for fruits of a more hardy character. 
These walls are made either of brick or stone, but brick 
is preferable ou account of its more perfect adaptation 
to fruit-trees. A considerable portion of the wall facing 
the south is usually covered in with glazed structures, 
called bot-houses or forcing-louses. (See Foncixd, HoT- 
Housk.) In many cases, the houses for ornamental 
plants ure attached to these: but their position is prop- 
erly in the flower-gardeu. The principal operations in 
the fruit-gurden are propagation, planting, training, 
and protection of the blossom. — Fruit-trees are propa- 
gated by seed, by layers, by grafting, and by budding. 
The process of laying is not much nsed in H.: but is 
occasionally employed as the means of dwarting trees. 
It is thus described by Lindley: “Laying is nothing 
but striking from cuttings, which are still allowed to 
maintain their connection with the mother- -plant by 
means of a portion at least of their stem." Apple and 
pear trees, and sometimes plum and cherry trees, are 
propagated by grafting. (See GRAFTING.) Most kinds 
of fruit-trees may be propagated by budding. The pro- 
cess consists in removing a portion of the bark from 
one tree and inserting it in a slit of the bark of another 
tree, A strong shoot is thrown out in the next spring, 
and to this the stock is headed down in the course of 
the summer, There are several other important divi- 
sions of this branch of H.; namely, the planting of 
fruit-trees, and the training of standard and wall trees, 
and, lastly, the culture of fruits. Although the fruit 
and kitchen gardens afford the most useful occupation 
to the horticulturist, the cultivation of flowers affords 
the most pleasing. At first, itis probable that flowers 
were confined to small portions, or borders in a garden, 
as is still the case in many old places. But with the 
advancement of the art, separate departinents have been 
allotted to them, under the name of tlower-gardens. 
Two varieties of flower-gardeus have prevailed in Eng- 
land: one in which the ground is turf, with a variety 
of patterns cut out of it, und planted with flowers and 
shrubs; and another where the flower-beds are separated 
by gravel walks, without any turf. Flower-gardens be- 
ing objects of pleasure, taste must be the guide in lay- 
ing them out. In all ages, flowers have been universally 
cherished. The ancients paid particular attention to 
them, and they were in great request at the entertain- 
ments of the wealthy. They were scattered before the 
triumphal cars of conquerors, and formed the distin- 
guishing symbol of many of the deities. * Who does 
not love flowers? They embellish our gardens; they 
give a more brilliant lustre to our festivals; they are 
the interpreters of our affections: they are the testi- 
monial of our gratitude; they are often necessary to 
the pomp of our religious ceremonies; and they seem 
to associate and mingle their perfumes with the purity 
of our prayers, and the homage which we address to the 
Almighty. Happy are those who love aud cultivate 
them.” We are told that Descartes prosecuted, with 
equal ardor, astronomy and the culture of flowers. 
The great Condé devoted his leisure hours to that de- 
lightful pursuit; and the vase of flowers was daily re- 
newed upon the table of Lord Bacon. while composing 
the volumes of his sublime philosophy. In the cities 
of Europe, flower-marketa, for the sale of bouquets and 
ornamental plants, are as common as those for fruits. 
Holland has been distinguished, since the period of the 
crusades, for her flower-gardens, culinary vegetables, 
and plantations of fruit trees. The north of Europe 
und the U. States are still dependent upon her florists 
for the most splendid varieties of bulbous rooted plants. 
From St. Petersburg to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
H. has made a rapid progress, and each nation is emu- 
lous to perfect its culture, in accordance with the most 
improved principles of science, art, and taste. In the 
United States, a like spirit has been more recently de- 
veloped. Horticultura] societies have been instituted 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Geneva, and 
in many other towns, and a zealous disposition evinced 
to compete with the nations of the eastern continent. 
One who is skilled in the art 
of cultivating gardens, 


Horton, a sexport-town of Nova Scotia, co. King's, 


on an arm of Mines Bay, opposite of Cornwallis. 


Horton, in Iowa, a post-village of Bremer co., abt. 14 


m. N. of Waverly. 


Hiorto'nn, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co. 
—4A township of Outagamie co. 
Hor'tonite,n.( Min.) A ANA variety of PYROXENE, 


q. v., found in Orange co., N. 
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in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Indiana co. 

Hor'tonville, in Vermont, a P. O. of Rutland co. 

e, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Outa- 
. 16 m. W.N.W. of Appleton. 

Hort'ulan, a. [Lat. hortulanus: Sp. hortolano.] B.- 
longing or having reference to a garden ; as, a “ Aortulan 
calendar." Evelyn. 

Hortus Sie'eus, n. [Lat., dry garden. 
RIUM, g. v. 

Horus, ( Myt^.) an Egyptian deity, whose name, Har, 
means “ the day," or * the sun’s path,” and is generally 
written in hieroglyphics bv the sparrow-hawk, which 
was sacred to him, The old derivation from the Hebrew 
aur.light, is now recognized as incorrect. Under the 
name of Horus were included several deities, as Haro- 
eris, the elder Horus, and Harpocrates, q. v., or the 
younger Horus; Har-sam-ta, Horus, the uniter of the 
upper and lower world, who was the second son of 
Athor, resided in Annu, Heliopolis, and emanated froin 
the eye of the sun; and Zar-net-ta, another form ot the 
same god, represented as a boy wearing a triple crown, 
who existed from the commencement of things, a self- 
created being. and emanated from the Nu, or firmament; 
besides several others. But the principal Horus was H. 
the son of Isis (Har-si-hesi), represented as a naked 
child standing wearing a skullcap, or the crown of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt. When he reached manhood, he 
attacked his enemy Typhon, the god of darkness, and 
avenged on him the death of his father. (See Osiris.) 
He afterwards travelled through Egypt, introducing 
everywhere civilization and the arts. His career greatly 
resembles that of the Apollo of the Greeks. 

Hosanna, ».; pl. Hosannas. (Heb., “ Save, I beseech 
thee," — from yasagh, to be rich, to be opulent; in one 
form, to deliver, to help.] An exclamatory utterance 
of praise to God, ur an invocation of benedictions. ‘This 
Hebrew word occurs only once in the Old Testament, 
viz. Psalm cxviii. 25. This psalm is the last of those 
which compose the great Hallel. It was commouly 
adopted in the Christian Church. 

“ Through tbe vast of heav'n it sounded . .. hosanna to the High- 
est." ton. 

Hose, (hóz,) n.; pl. Hose, old form Hosen, (höz’n.) [Dan. 
Rose; Ger. hosen ; O. Ger. and Icel. hosa ; W. hosan, from 
heus, a covering] A covering for the thighs and legs; 
close-fitting breeches or trowsers formerly worn, extend- 
ing from the loius to the knees. 

“ His hose, a world too wide for his shrunk shanks.” — Shaks. 


—A close-fitting covering for the legs, including the feet ; 
stockings; socks. 
Win she thy linen wash, or hosen darn ?" — Dryden, 
( Printing.) An apparatus consisting of upright irons 
with screws at each end for tightening or loosening the 
laten cords of a printing-press. — Wright. 
ose’a, (Script.) The first of the twelve minor prophets 
as arranged in the Bible. He prophesied for a long 
time, from Uzziah to Hezekiah, about 785-725 B. c. 
The Book of Hosea contains properly two parts. The 
first three chapters contain a series of symbolical ac- 
tions directed against the idolatries of Israel. The re- 
maining chapters are chiefly occupied with denunciation 
inst Israel, and especially Samaria, for the worship 
of idols which prevailed there. Hosea's warnings are 
mingled with tender and pathetic expostulations. His 
style is obscure, and it is difficult to fix the periods or 
the divisions of his various predictions. He shows a 
joyful faith in the coming Redeemer, and is several 
times Levy in the New Testament, (Matt. ix. 13; Rom. 
ix. 25, 26; 1 Pet. il. 10.) 

Hose’-hooks, n. pl. ( Printing.) Four iron hooks at 
the bottom corners of the hose, to which the platen is 
tied — Webster. 

Ho’sensack, ii Pennsylvania, n P. O. of Lehigh co. 

Hose’-man, n. One who carries the hose-pipe of a 
fire-engine. 

Hose’-pipe, n. In locomotive-engines, an elastic pipe 
or tube made of vulcanized gutta-percha, or of canvas 
saturated with a solution of indin-rubber, sometimes 
galvanized, and forming a good elastic connection be- 
tween the engine and tender feed-pipes. They are now 
generally used in preference to ball-and-socket connec- 
tions for conveying the stream to the tender. Also, the 
flexible tube attached to a fire-engine, for conveying 
water or steam to extinguish a conflagration. 

Hoshe’a, the lust king of Israel, the successor of 
Pekah, whom he slew, (2 Kings xv. 30,) B. c. 730. He 
reigned nine years, and was then carried away captive 
by Shalmaneser, B. c. 721. 

Hoshungabad, a town of Central India, on the Ner- 
budda, Lat. 22° 44’ N., Lon. 77° 44’ E. 

Hosier, (Ad her. One who deals in knitted or wo- 
ven goods, as stockings, socks, muffetees, &c. 

^ As arrant a Cockney as any Aogicr in Cheapside.” — Swift. 


Ho’siery, n. The business or calling of a hosier. — 
Stockings and hose in general; socks; knitted or woven 
goods, as comforts, mittens, &c. 

Hos‘kinsville, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., abt. 
90 m. E. by &. of Columbus. 

Hos'mer,HanniET,adistinguished American sculptor, p. 
in Watertown, Mass., in 1831. Early imbued with n de- 
cided inclination for art, she, in 1852, proceeded to 
Rome, where she entered the studio of the celebrated 
John Gibson, (q. v.) Making considerable progress in 
sculptural art, she executed for the city of St. Lonis a 
statue of O£none, and a Beatrice Cenci. In 1856 her Puck 
was purchased by the Prince of Wales, a copy of the 
same statue being executed for the Duke of Hamilton. 
In the latter part of 1859, she finished her most ambi- 
tious performance, a statne of colossal size, represent- 


An HERBA- 


ing Zenobia in Chains, which has been pronounced her| 


HOSP 


chef-d'œuvre. Miss II. continues to reside in the 
Eternal City. 


Hospice, (^ós'pez,) n. [Fr., from Lat. hospitium, a place 


of entertainment for strangers.) A place of refuge or 


entertainment for travellers in some wild or desolate | 
country; especially, a convent in the Alps, kept by 
monks, who receive und hospitably care for wayfarers. 
"The great St. Bernard hospice was founded on the Alps 
by Bernard de Meuthon, a Savoyard nobleman, in 962, 
and the St. Gothard hospice in the 13th century. 

Hos'pitable, a. [O. Fr.. from Lat. hospitalis — hospes, 
hospitis, a stranger who is treated as a guest.) Relating 
to n host or guest; receiving and entertaining strangers 
kindly, and without recompense; welcoming strangers 
nud visitors; wishful to treat guests with hearty and 
generous kindness and liberality ; us, a hospitable man. 

—Mauifesting generous kindness ; proceeding or indicat- 
ing a spirit of hearty welcome; inviting to strangers ; 
indicating hospitality and cordial reception; as, a Mp 
table table. 

She turns... on hospitable thoughts intent." — Milton. 

Hos'pitably, adv. With kindness to strangers or 
guests; with welcome provision of liberal entertain- 
ment; in a hospitable manner. 

* Hospitably live, and strangers with good cheer receive.“ Prior. 

Hos'pital, u. [Lat. hospitalis, an apartment for stran- 
gers.| A place built for the reception of the sick, or sup- 
port of the poor. The H. of the United States, which 
are now very numerous in the large cities, are either 
endowed, or supported by voluntary contributions, and 
have at their command the best medical and surgical 
talent in the country. Each H. has two or more resi- 
dent physicians, and an attending or consulting staff of 
eminent. physicians and surgeons who give their time 
nud services gratuitously. In every institution intended 
tor the relief of the sick, there are a certain number ot 
free beds, but persons who are able to afford it are usu- 
ally charged a small sum for their board. H. construc- 
tion has been greatly improved within the pust twenty 
years. The old-fashioned and very objectionable plan 
of building upon three or four sides of a square, as in 
Guy's Hospital, London, has been abandoned, und more 
commodious and better ventilated structures have been 
erected in all the principal cities of the North. The 
Boston Free H., designed by Henry G. Clark, u. D., one 
of the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
is a magnificent specimen of the modern style of Re- 
naissance architecture, built on the pavilion plan with a 
central administrative building, and in some respects 
is superior to any hospital yet constructed in any part of 
the world. The Penna. H. and Epis. H.of Philadelphia 
— the last built after the plan of the celebrated Lari- 
boisiére at Paris — appear to fulfil nearly all the re- 
quirements of sanitary science, and in all that regards 
the comfort and hygienic condition of the patients, are 
not excelled by any similar establishment in Europe. 
Many of the charitable institutions in Great Britain and 
on the Continent are called ZZ, and are incorporated 
bodies possessed of great wealth, which is expended in 
the support of schools, &c. 

Hospitality n. [Lat. hospitalitas ; Sp. hospitalidad.] 
State or quality of being hospitable; act of receiving 
and entertaining strangers or guests; practice of wel- 
coming visitors with hearty and generous kindness. 

Hos’pitaller, n. In its original acceptation, this 
name was applied to certain religious bodies, who held 
it their duty to provide lodging and entertainment for 
persons engagea in pilgrimages ; — hence, in a moder- 
nized sense, one who resides in an hospital to receive and 
care for the destitute stranger, the disabled, or the sick. 

Hos'pitallers, or ORDER or Sr. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 
n. pl. (Hist.) This celebrated military order originated 
in a monastery, chapel, and hospital, founded at Jeru- 
silem by some merchants of Amalphi in 1048. In 1099 
the hos pital received = 
increased territories 
from Godfrey de Boni- 
leon, who transferred its 
government from the 
monks to his knights. 

In 1113 they were con- 

firmed as a spiritual or- 

der by Pope Pascal II. 

The H. greatly distin- 

guished themselves in 

the crusades, especially 

atJerusalem in 1152,and 

at Acre in 1191. In 1308 

their order was united 

with that of St. Samson 

of Jerusalem, They 

couquered Rhodes, Aug. 

15, 1309, and from their 

settlement in that 

island are sometimes 

called the Knights of 

Rhodes. Their wealth 

was much increased in Fig. 1322, 

1311 by the addition of KNIGHT-HOSPITALLER. 

the possessions of the suppressed Templars, which were 

grénted them by the Council of Vienna. In 1321 they 
efeated the Turks in a great naval battle, and in 1241 

took Smyrna. They took Alexandria in 1365, and in 

1480 compelled Mohammed II. to retreat from Rhodes, 

which he had besieged with 100,000 men and 160 ships. 

In 1484 the possessions of the dissolved orders of the 

Holy Sepulchre and of St. Lazarus were bestowed upon 

the H. In 1522 they were compelled to quit Rhodes by 

Soliman II., who besieged their garrison of 600 knights 

and 4,500 soldiers with a force of 140,000 men and 400 


k | deed ; — used generally in the plural. 


HOT 


by the Emperor Charles V. Hence they are often spoken 
of as the Knights of Malta. The order was suppressed 
in England by Henry VIIL, 1540, and lost all its privi- 
leges in France, Sept. 19, 1792. In 1798 it was expelled 
from Malta by the French, and has never recovered its 
political importance. They followed the rnles of the 
Augustines, and wore (Fig. 1322) a black babit with a 
white cross embroidered upon it. 

Hospitium. (Hos ien.) n. [Lat.] See Hospice. 

(Law.) Aninn; an hotel; an hostel; a place of public 
entertidnment for travellers. 

Hos" ar, n. [Slav. gospodin.) The title assumed 
by the princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, who are in- 
vested with the authority of the Ottoman Porte, whose 
lieutenants they are. The Porte also gives them a 
standard, and they are under her protection, and obliged 
toserve her. Shecan depose them at any time she likes; 
but in other respects they are esteemed as sovercigns 
in their own dominions. By the treaty between Russia 
and Turkey, in 1820, these officers were appointed to 
hold their appointment for life, and are obliged to pay 
a fixed annual tribute to the Porte. The present gov- 
ernment of both the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia is vested in one H. alone. In consequence of 
some difficulties which arose with Turkey in 1861-62, 
these principalities may be now deemed almost inde- 
pendent. 

Host, n. [O. Fr. hoste; Fr. hôte, from Lat. hospes, hospitis.] 
One who entertains a stranger or guest at his own house 
without reward; an innkeeper; a landlord ; — opposed 
to guest. 

Good mine kost o' the Garter, a word with you." Saks. 

Host, n. [O. Fr. hosi; Norm. houst; Sp. huéste; L. Lat. 
hostis, an army. a camp, a warlike expedition, from Lat. 
hostis, an enemy, a foreign enemy in arms.) An enemy 
in arms; an army; a number of men organized into à 
warlike body. 

“A host so great as covered all the field."— Dryden. 

—Any great multitude; a myriad; a vast nssemblage ; 
us, a host of people. 

** Hesperus, that led the starry host.""—Mélton. 

Host, n. [Lat. hostia, from hostio, to strike, as n victim.] 
(Theol.) The consecrated bread or wafer used by the 
Roman Catholic Church in her celebration of the eu- 
charist. It is unleavened, thin, flat, and of circular 
form, and has certain mystic signs impressed on its sur- 
face. The host is supposed after being blessed to de no 
longer bread and wine, but to be transformed into the 
real body and blood of Christ. (See TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION.) In all Catholic couutries, the elevation of the 
host is a ceremony which is generally adopted nt certain 
times and seasons, when the consecrated wafer is raised 
aloft and carried in procession through the churches 
und streets of the city, the people falling on their knees 
and worshipping it in its passage past them. This cns- 
tom is said to have originated in the 12th century, 
when it was thought necessary to make this public and 
conspicuous declaration of the eucharist, on the occa- 
sion of Berengarius (q. v.) promulgating his opinions 
against trunsubstantiation. 

Host, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Berks co. 

| Hostage, (hdst’dj,) n. [O. Fr.; Fr. otage ; L. Lat. hosta- 
gius, from Lat. hostis, an enemy, because hostages were 
exacted from a conquered enemy.] A pledge or surety, 
— particularly, a person to an enemy or hostile power, 
as a pledge to secure the performance of certain condi- 
tions or stipulations, as of a treaty. 

Hoste, (0s‘ta,) an island of Terra del Fuego; Lat. 55° 
40' S., Lon. 65° W.: area, abt. 4,500 sq. m. LE 
Hostel’, Hos'telry, n. An inn; a tavern; a place 

of entertainment and rest for travellers. (0.) 

Hos'teller, n. The keeper of a hostelry or inn; a 
landlord; a host. (o.) 

Hostess, n. A female host; a woman who receives 
and entertains guests; a cateress for travellers; a wo- 
man who keeps an inn; a landlady. 

“ He chuck'd the buxom Aostess ‘neath the chin, and wae 
"Urfey. 

Host’essship, n. Character or vocation of a hostess. 

Hi os'tile, a. LOMA Lat. hostilis, from hostis, enemy.] 
Belonging to a public enemy; designating enmity, — 
particularly public antagonism, or a state of war; war- 
like; inimical; contrary; adverse; unfriendly; repug- 
nant; as, a hostile army, a hostile nation, hostile inten- 
tions or preparations. 

Hos’tilely, adv. In a hostile or adverse manner, 

Hostility, n. State or quality of being hostile; state 
of wur between nations or states; public or private en- 
mity or antagonism; pales opposition; repug- 
nance,— Act of an open enemy; hostile attack; warlike 


| “We have carried on even our hostilities with humanity." Atterbury. 
Host'ing, n. A battle; a conflict; a warlike action. — 
A review; a muster or assembly of troops. 
Hostler, (ós'ler,) n. (O. Fr. hostelier ; Fr. hôtelier, from 
| hôtel, a palace, an fun, from Lat. hospes, hospitis, an en- 
tertainer of guests.] Originally, an innkeeper who for- 
merly attended to the care of his guests' horses ; — in the 
modern sense, a man employed to take charge of horses 
at an inn; a stable-man; a helper; a groom, (Sometimes 
written ostler.) É 
Host’ry, n. (Sp. hosteria. See Hosr.] A hostel; an 
inn.— A stable for horses. (R.) 
Hot, a. A. S. hat. See Heat.) Having a high degree 
of sensible heat; very warm; burning; fiery; ardent; 
glowing: — opposed to cold; us. a hot fire, a hot dinner, 
hot water, &c. — Possessing the characteristics of heat; 
ardent in temper; easily excited or incensed; vehe- 
ment; highly vehement; violent; eager; furious; as, 
hot blood, a hot temper, a hot engagement. 


vessels, and in 1530 they were allowed to settle in Malta 
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*' Achilles is impatient, Aot, revengeful.""— Dryden. 


HOTH 


—bLustful ; lewd; lascivious; lecherons; amorous. — Acrid; 
iquant; pungent; poignant; biting; stimulating ; as, 
ot as pepper. 

Hot an. (Gardening.) A gurden-bed of earth and 

horse-duug, covered with glass (Fig. 1323) to produce 


and promote warmth. for rearing tender planta. Hence 


any place which favors forced growth or precocious de- 


velopment ; as, u hot-bed of sedition, 

Hot Blast, ». When the stream of air forced through 
a furnace is heated to 500° or 600°, it ia called a I. B. 
The combustible gases from the stack are generally 
used to heat the air. For this purpose a kind of oven is 
built near the top of the stack, surmounted by a kind 
of chimney which draws off « portion of the inflamed 
gas. In this oven is a series of pipes through which the 
air is forced before it enters the stack. The H. B. ef- 
fects u saving of heat, and accomplishes the reduction 
of the most refractory ores in less time and with a less 
expenditure of fuel than the cold blast. As the fusing 
metal is brought in contact with less fuel, and as less 
mir is passed through the furnace, the chemical reac- 
tions are probably somewhat modified, but it is thought 
the quality of the product is not injured, 

Hot'-blooded, d. Having hot blood; ardent; impet- 
nous; highly excitable in temper or disposition; high- 
spirited; irritable; choleric, 

“Now the hot-hlooded gods assist me! remember, 
wast s bull for thy Europa,” — Shaka. 

Hot-brain a, Vehorngut; rash; precipitate; im- 

nlsive: ardent in temper. 
oteh’kiss’ Shot, „. (Gun.) See Snor, 

Hotch'kissville, in Manerticut, n post-village of 
Litchfield co., abont 42 m. W. by S. of Hartford, 

Hoteh pot. Hoteh'potch, v. | Fr. hochepot — prob- 
ably from Aocher, to shake, und pof, n pot or dish; D. 


hutspot, from hutselen, to jumble together | A mixture 


Jove, thou 


of various things shaken together in the same pot; a 


medley ; a jumble; a hodge-podge ; a pot-pourri; an olla 
rida. 


(Luo. The blending and mixing property belonging 
to different persons, in order to divide it equally. 
Hot-cockles, Katz.) n. (Eng. hot amd cocile] 
(Games.) 
his eyes and guesses who strikes him. 


As at hot-cockles once I lald me down. - Gay. 


Hotel, oe.) un. [O. Fr. hostel: Fr. tel, from Lat. hos- 
(Lal ís, n guest ; hospitalir, yuest-chambers.] A superior 
use of public entertainment. for travellers or tempo- 

rary sojourners; an inn.— In France, the palace or 
town-house of a nobleman, or person of high rank or 
great wealth; as, the Aital de Raynes, In another sense 
it is nearly synonymons with the term hospital, and is 
applied to buildings set apart for the reception of sick 


and infirm paupers; as, the 7/ótL- Dien, Hótel des In} 


valides. 

Hotel-de- Ville. (o-'dü-vecl) n.. In France, n city- 
hall; à town-liall ; a building forming the headquarters 
of a municipal body or corporation; as the Hdtel-de- 
ville de Paris (Fig. 1000). 

HGtel-Dien, (o-/2/0-6*, ) n. In France, the nume given 
to a hospital. 

Hot'-tiae, n. A room heated by hot-air pipes, in which 

rinted calicoes nre dried. 

ot'-hended, a. Of ardent or impetnons passions ; 
impulsive; vehement; rash; hair-brainesd : violent; as, 
* hot-headed, hair-brained coxcomb,” —Arhuthnot, 

Hot'-house,n.. (Gardening ) A building constructed 
in a garden, or elsewhere, aud warmed by artificial 
means, for the parecer of rearing exotics and other ten- 
der plants, which require more heat than our climate 
affords, Mr. Loudon, in his “ Encyclopædia of Ganlen- 
ing," observes, —** The imitation of warm climates by 
hot-houses must not be confounded with the art of 
forcing the vegetables of temperate climates inte the 
premature production of their flowers and fruits. The 
former was the first object for which hot-honses were 
erected; and conservatories, green-honses, and plant- 
stoves existed before any description of forcing-honses ; 
even pineries are of subsequent introduction to botanic 
und ornamental hot-honses, The varions climates and 
constitutions of plants require atmospheres of different 
degrees of temperature and moisture.” The three great 
principles on which the construction of hot-honses 
naturally depends, are hrat, moisture, und light. With 
regard to the first consideration, heat, the strneture 
mast provide enough of this article to raise the internal 


A pastime of chiblren, in which one covers | 


HOTT 


temperature of the building from that of the lowest de- 
gree of the exterior atmosphere of this climate to that 
of the highest which prevails for any length of time in 
the country of which the planta to be introduced are 
natives. Moisture, to arrive at our second consideration, | 
is more difficult to maintain in the hot-house than lent, 
and itis vitally necessary to the plauts that an adequate 
supply of it should at all times be present in the atinos- 
phere of the building. It tullows, therefore, that that 
mode of beating is best which admits of the greatest 
quantity of vapor remaining uncoudensed in the atme 
phere of the het-house. Thirdly, light cannot be ad- 
mitted too copiously into these structures, and the 
transparent medium through which it enters should be 
such us reflects the greatest proportion of the sun's 
rays, which impinge obliquely on it» surface. Hot water 
has now superseded the old method of heating by dry 
flues, and by this improvement the distribution of heat 
can be better regulated, and the uniformity of tempera- 
ture better maintained, than by any other menns, Ven- 
tilation should also be provided for in hot-houses, that 
it may be sufficiently effective in preventing excess of 
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Fig. 1324. — not-nouse. 


heat, while, at the mme time, it is perfectly at command, 
s0 as to be employed, when requisite, in the most limited 
degree. 

Hot-livered, (-liv’erd,)a. Of un excitable, irascible, 
or choleric temperament; ns, a hot-direred man. 

Hot'ly, ade. With heat; ardently: impetnously ; 
vehemently; Violently; as the election was hot/y cun- 
tested, — Lustfully; salaciously. 

Hot'-mouthed, . Headstrong; ungovernable; in- 
tractable, 

Hot'ness, n. State of being hot or heated; sensible 
heat beyond a moderate — gt of warmth. — Heat of. 
the temper or disposition; vehemence; choler; violence; 
fury. 

Hoi -press, v.a. To press between hot plates, &c., in 
„rer to impart a smooth, glossy surface ; ns, to hot-press 

aper, cloth, Kc. 

Hot'-pressed, (-prést,) a. Pressed while undergoing 
the application of heat, for the purpose of imparting a 
smooth and shining surface; na, hot-pressed paper. 

|Hot-pressing, n. (Printing) A methil of giving 
n glossy appearance to printed paper, The shects are 
placed between glazed or milled beards to n thickness 
together of about 5 inches, and laid on two cold iron 
plates at the bottom of an hydraulic or serew press, then 
n cold plate, u hot plate, another cold plate, a further 
supply of sheeta between. glazed boards, nnd so on till 
the press is full. The latter is then pamped np, or 
screwed down with a powerlul lever, and left for a short 
time. 

Hot'-short, v. More or lesa brittle while in a heated 
state; as, hot-short iron. 

Hot Shot, u. (Gunnery.) Common shot heated ina 

furnace, and fired against shipping and other combustible 

material, When shot are heated, it is necessary to re- 
duce the charge of powder. 

apo irited, a. High-spirited; fiery; impetnous; 
choleric. 

Hot Spring. in Arkansas, n S. W. central co.; area, 
abt. aq.iniles. Rivers. Saline and Washita rivers, 
besides some smaller streams, Ser face, diversified ; sil, 
fertile. Min. Magnetic iron in such abundance, it is 
said that some districts cannot be surveyed with a com- 
pass. There are also numerbnus mineral springs in this 
eo. aud large quarries of oil-stone have been opened. 
Cup. Rockport. 

—A post-villaze of the above ch., abt. 55 m. S. W. of Little 
Rock. — See ARKANSAS, 2 Mineral Waters. 

| Hot Springs, in © rnia, a post office of San Luis 

| Obispo co. 

| Hot Springs. in dei pc a poat-village of Bath co.. 
abt. 175 m. W. N. W. Richmond, — See VIngixis, 2 
Mineral Waters. 

Hotspur, a. Vehement; fiery; irascible; rashly im- 
pulsive. 

—n. A rash, violent, precipitate, ungovernable man, who 
acts as if urging on his steed with fiery spurs. 


A hair-brained kotspur governed by a spleen.” — Shaks. 


A kind of pea that comes early to maturity. 

Hot'spurred, -spird,) a. Heady; rash; violent; un- 
manageable. 

Hot'-tempered, a. Hot-blooded: irascible; irrita- 
ble; choleric; of a fiery, wrathful temper; as, a 
te vixen. 

Hottentots, n. pl. (Etymol. unknown.] A people 
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of S. Africa, the original inhabitants of the territory 
now occupied by the British colony of the Cape ot Good 
Hope. This country extends castward along the sea- 
coast to the territory of the Kuffirs, and is bonnded N, 
by the Orange River, which separates them from the 
Bechuanas and Damaras. The people call themselves 
Quiquar, Neither in color nor general na: ect do the H. 
resemble the dark races around them. Their complex- 
ion is sallow, aud much like that of a very dark 
suffering from the jaundice. Indeed, the complexion 
of the H. much resembles that of the Chinese, and the 
general similarity between them is very remarkable 
The person of the I., when young, is remarkable for ita 
qu The joints and extremities are small, and 
the males look almost as effeminate as the women. (Fig. 
1325.) The face, however, is in general extremely ugly, 
and with age this ugliness increases, Sir John Barrow, 
in describing the Hottentot women, observes of them 
that before child-bearing they are models of proportion, 
every joint and limb row and well turned, their 
hands and feet small and delicate, and their gait by no 
means deficientin grace. “Their charm», however, are 
very fleeting. At an early period of life, and immedi- 
ately after the first child, their breasts pay od to grow 
loose and flaccid, and as old age approaches, become dis 
tended to an enormous size; the belly protrudes; and 
the hinder part swelling out to incredible 

give to the spine a degree of curvature inwards that 
makes it appear as if the os coccygis, or bone at the 
lower extremity of the spine, was elongated and bent 
outwards, which is not the case.” The ; ppearance of 
the Bosjesmans (q. v.). who are the moat degraded tribe 
of the Zf., is still more revolting. The language of the 
H. is quite as singular ns their personal sppearanee, It 
lias been called * the click language," und has also been 
compared to the 
clacking of a hen 
when she has laid 
anegg. The H.live 
in kraals or villages, 
consisting of a num- 
ber of circular huts 
like bee-hives. They 
have both oxen and 
sheep, in the man- 
agement of which 
they show great 
skill. They are also 
addicted to the 
chase, in which they 
use poisoned ar- 
rows, javelins, and 
spears. Of religion 
there appears to be 
but very little no- 
tion among the H., 
and they have no 
particular observan- 
ces at either births, 
marriages, or funer- 
als. Dr. Prichard, 
however, observes 
of them : “Although 
the wild tribes of 
the H. race display ferocity and all the other vices of 
savage life, yet we have abundant proof that these peo- 
ple are not insusceptible of the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity. No uncultivated people appear to 
have received the instructions of the Moravian mission- 
aries more readily than the N., or to have been more 
fully recluimed and Christianized.” Cnpt. Wilkes of the 
U. S. exploring expedition, who visited Cape Town in 
1542, says, “that in the Colony the . do not bear a 
very high character for honesty and faithfulness. They 
are deemed an improvident race, thongh there are some 
instances of their showing great attachment to indi- 
viduals who have treated them well." Their number is 
variously stated from 10,000 to 30,000. 

Hottentots’ Bread, n. (Bot.) See Tuts. 

Hotto'nia, n. [In honor of Peter Hotton, professor 
at the University of Leyden, n. 1709.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plauts, order. Primulacem. They are fleshy, aquatic 
perennial herbs, with pectinate-pinnatifid sulmersed. 
radical leaves. H. inflata, the W ater-Feather, is found 
in swamps and stagnant waters along the Atlantic 
States, from Massachusetts to Florida. 

Hot'-wnll, n. (Gardening.) A wall for the growth 
of fruit-trees, which is built with a flne or other con- 
trivance for being heated in severe weather, so as to 
facilitate the ripening of the wood or the maturation of 
the fruit. The most common form of H. is that in 
which flues or tunnels are conducted through them, 
iuto which the smoke nnd heated air from fires are 
made to ascend from a furnace at the bottom of the 
wall to a chimney on the top; but in some cases H. are 
formed by constructing the entire wall hollow, tying 
the two sides together by cross-stones or bricks, and in- 
troducing heat by means of metal pipes containing 
steam or hot water along the bottom of the vacuity, the 
heat of which rises to the top of the wall, and heats 
every part in its progress. 

Hot'-well, n. (Mich) The reservoir for the water 
pumped out of the condenser of a steam-engine by the 
air-pump. 

Hou'dah, n. Seo Hownan. 

Houdon, (Aovdawng,) a French sculptor, a, at Ver- 
sailles, 1741, when, after studying in Italy, he returned to 
Paris, and executed the busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, Mo- 
lière, Franklin, Buffon, Catharine IL, Kc. He became, 
in 1778, member and professor of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. He was invited to America to carve statue 
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of Washington, which now stands in the State House at! 
Richmond, and is the most authentic likeness of our; 
great statesman, A. died nt Paris, 1528, | 

Hough. gon m. [A. S. koh, n heel, hough, ham; Ger. 
hace, n heel; Icel. % t. a limping.) The heel; the) 
ham behind the kneeJoint, in quadenpeds; the lower 
part of the thigh, in man. 

—r.a. To hamstring: to cut the sinews of the ham. 

Mough'ite, n. (Min) Mydrotulcite (4. v ), from St. 
— county, N. Y., formed from the alteration of 
spinel. 

Houghton, in Minas, a P. O. of Jo Daviess co, 

Houghton, 8 in Michigan, n N. W. co, of the 
upper peninsula, washed on the E. and N. W. sides by 
Lake Michigan; area, about 1,500 sq.m. Rivers, Stur- 
geon River, and numerous smaller streams. The N.E. 
wast is deeply indented by Keweenaw Buy. Surface, 
uneven; soil fertile. Min. silver, copper, and iron. 
Cap. Houghton. 

=Å post-village, cap. of the above co., near Keweenaw 
Bay, about 46 miles NN. E. of Ontonagon; pop. about 


2) 

Houghton Creek, in New York, n post-office of 
Alleghany co. 

Houghton ville, in Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
uam co. 

Houlton, 


(hàl'ton,) in Maine, n post-village and 3 
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chief felicity of all true believers. From the description 
given in the book on which the Mo medru faith is 
ided, it appears that the kouris surpass both pearls 
their dicgling benuty: they nre subject to 
ure nlwsys represented with dark eyes 
long jet eyelashes, the Innguishiug glances 
of which they reserve for tlie voluptnous enjoyment of 
“trne believers" alone. They are not created of clay, 
like murtal women, but of pure musk, and are endowed 
with immortal yonch, nnd every intellectual and corpo- 
real charm, They dwell in green gardens, which are 
beuntifal beyond what imagination can conceive, and 
they are always reclining ou green cushions placed in 
fragrant bowers, where a await the advent of their 
possessors into paradise. The name houris is derived 
from the Arabic hir al oy@n, signifying blach-eyed. Ma- 
homet omitted nothing to render his heaven enjoyable 
to his disciples; and here he followed the traditions of 
the Hindoo religion, among which there is one concern- 
ing the paradise, called behisht and menou, which was 
furnished with buroni bexhisht, or black-eyed nymphs, 
endowed with similar attractions to those which the 
houria pussess, 
Xour'line, n. (Asron.) A line denoting the hour; 
hour-circle. 


Hour'ly, a. Occurring or performed every hour; often 


repeated ; frequent; continual. 


ship, cap. of Aroostook co, about 100 m. N.E. of Au- —»/r. Every hour; continnally ; frequently 


a pop. of township about 2,500, 1 

onm, (//ma,) in Louisiana, a post-villnge, cap. of 
Terre Bonne purish, on Bayou Terre Bonne, about 108 
m. S. S. K. of Baton Rouge. 

Hound, n. [A. S. Ger., D., and Swed. iud ; Dan. hend ; 
Goth. Aundás : Esth. hunt, a wolf; Lat, cunis; Gr. kwon ; 
W. cwn ; Chin. Econ, a dog.) Originally, n generic name 
for dogs, uow applied to a dog employed in bunting or 
in the chase, and which effects its object by the sense of 
smell; na, a fox-hound, a. stag-hound, n ood A n" 
greyhound, q. v. under their different names, The char- 
acteristic of a hound is its long pendnlons ears. 

—pl. In England, a term generally used ns a contrac- 
tion for fir-hounds ; ns, a pack of hounds, to ride to 
hounds, a master of hounds, 15 á 

—pl. (Naut) The projecting parts of the sides of n 
must, near ite hend, which, like shoulders, support the 
tops or trestle-trecs. 

—r.a. "To seton in chase; to urge to pursnit of game or 
prey, as n hound, — To chase; to hunt; to pursue; us, 
~ wolves hounded by tigers,” — L'Extrange. 

—To harry ; to egy on, or incite; to urge on. as by honnda; 
to compel to action by persistent demands; us, to hound 
a man on to the guilows, 

Hound'-fish. n. (-.) The Doa-risn, 4. v. 

Mounds eld. in New York, n township of Jefferson 
con; p p. about 4,500, 

Niound'sstengue, n. (Bat) See CvNoGLONSUM. 

Hounslow, « town of England, in Middlesex, on the 
Colne, on the verge of the celebrated Houuslow Heath, 
9 m. of London; 4.000. 

Hour. (our,) n. [L. Sax. hurr; Ger. uhr; Fr. heure ; 
Lat. hora; W. awr; Gr. hōru, any limited time or 
period.] The twenty-fourth part of the space uf tine 
that elapses between two successive periods of midnight 
or midday, or the time during which the enrth com- 
pletes an entire revolution About its axis, aud in which 
a complete apparent revelation of the snu through the 
heavens in uted. An hour, in angular measurement, 
is equivalent to 15 degrees of space, being the twenty- 
fourth part of 460 degrees. The hour ia subdivided into 
60 minutes in time, and each minnte into 10 seconds. In 
this and most European countries the day ix reckoned 
from midnight to midday 12 hours, nud midday to mid- 
night 12 hours. In Italy the day is reckoned from sun- 
set to sunset, and the hours are counted from 1 to 21. 
The Chinese reckon from an hour (in oar igs before 
midnight till the corresponding time next night 12 
hours, each hour being equal to two of ours. The Ju- 
panese still follow the old cnatem of reckoning from 
sunrise till sunset. Astronomers reckon from midday 

on the previous day) to midday, counting from 1 to 2+, 

—The time marked or indicated by n chronometer, clock, 
or watch: the partienlar time of the day; as, what is 
the hour ?— Fixed, appointed, or specified time; tine 
or occasion; conjuncture; critical period of time. 

—pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See CANONICAL HOURS. 

—pl. (Myth.) See Horg. 

Th keep good hours, to be at home betimes; fo return 
home in good senson ; uot to be abrowd late; to dispense 
with a lutch-key, 

“Our neighbour let her floor to a teelman, who t good 
hours.” — — er Mei go 
Hour'-nngle, n. (An] The angle at the pole, be- 
tween the celestial meridian and the cirele of declination 

passing through the place of the body, 

Hour-cirele, n. (A-tron) The meridian of any 


lice, 

+ or any great circle of the globe passing trough the 
poles, ia so called, because the hour of the day at any 
place can be ascertained, when the great cirele on which 
the aun happens to be at that time is known, | 
Hour’-glass, „ A species of chronometer or clepsydra, 
measuring intervals of time by the running of water or 


sand from one glass intuanother, The quantity of sand 
is so proportioned as to measure different spaces of time, 
as an hour, half-hour, quarter, or minute; the last 
mentioned being generally nsed at sea when “ heaving) 
the log,” to ascertain the speed of the ship. 

Hour'hand, n. The hind which serves to Index the 
honr on a chronometer, clock, K. 

Hou'ri, n. [Pers. Aürd, from Ar. hfir al oyfin, Mack- 
eyed.) The name given by Europeans to nympha of the| 
Mobammedan paradise, whose company is to form the 


four’-plate, n. The dial or plate of a clock, chro- 
nometer, Åc, on which the hours are indicated by in- 
scription. 


Housatonic, in Massachusetts, n post-village of Berk- 


shire co., about 120 m. S. W. of Boston. 


Housnaton'ie, n river which rises in Berkshire co, 


Massachusetts, and entering Connectient in Litchfield 
co, continues a general S., S. K., and S. course to Long 
Island Sound, which it falls into between New Haven 

and Fairfield cos. Length, abont 150 m. 

Touse, n. [A.8, O. Sax., 0.) Ger., O. Fris, and Icel. 
hus; Ger, haus ; D. huis; Dan, huus; allied to Lat. cusa, 
nnd Ar. Esa, to cover.) A building or edifice for the 
habitation of man; n dwelling-plice, mansion, or abode 
for any of the human apecies; also & covering or shel- 
ter for animals of whatsvever kind, — The first form 
of the house, considered generally as a dwelling, may 
be fonnd in the conical huts and wigwams coustructed 
hy uncivilized nations. These consist chiefly of a simple 
framework of sticks, tied tightly together at the top, «nd 
covered with varions materials, in accordance with the 
climate of the country in which they are erected, When 
implements and tools fit for hewing und shaping timber, 
and working stone, had been brought into 
hel attained u degree of semi-civilization, 
that they reared were most probably somew 
to the rude blockhouses formed by settlers iu the woods, 
from which the transition to more durable abodes, 
built of brick and stone, but still of one story only in 
height, and covered with thatch supported on an in- 
clined framework, would be rapid. The houses of the 
ancient Egyptians, and those of all Eastern nations, in 
the early ages of the world, consisted of n series of con- 
tiguous npartiments opening into a central court, that 
was frequently adorned with shrubs and a fountain in 
the centre (Fig. 1326), and always separated. frum the 
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grain and stores. The honses of theGreeks and Romans 
were built on a similar plan. In Greece, the dwellin 
house was situnted at the lower end of a court, w 
was entered from the street through a passage, on either 
side of which were stables and offices. 1t was generally 
two stories in height, the women occupying the upper 
rooms, and the men those on the ground-floor. On this 
flour large chambers were also formed, one of which 
served as a work-room for the female part of the house 
hold, and the other ns a common dining-hall. Round 
this hall, «md opening inte it, were apartments which 
were devoted to the accommodation of guests and 
strangers, The general arrangement of the houses of 
the Romans is described under House, Roman, g. v. 
The method of construction adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, the main feature of which was a central court 
with chambers opening into It on every side, was 
followed, with a few modifications, in "il European 
couutries during the Middle Ager. Entrance into 
un inner quadrangle was afforded by a large arched 
gateway iu one of the sides; the parlors, kitchens, 
nnd livin ms being placed round this square 
court on the ground floor, and the sleeping-rooms on 
the floor above. all opening into a cloister, or gallery. 
In the houses of the medieval period, the walls of the 
basement story were strongly built, to afford protection 
to the inmates against the attacks of robbers and per- 
sounl foes. The shop and store-rooms, and sometimes 
the stables of the owner of the house, were to be found 
on this floor, The principal apartments were situated 
ou the floor immediately above, to which access was 
gained by a small winding staircase, lighted by narrow 
windows in the wall, which could be defended by a sin- 
ple resolute swordsman against a score of hostile visi- 
tants, In France, Scotland, and Belgium, the henses 
were ofen many stories in height, and of great size, 
The roofs were high and steep, aud a picturesque char- 
acter was given to mauy of these old buildings by the 
peaked gables, which were often richly adorned by 
carved woodwork (Fig. 1124). Another peculiar feature 
in mediaval houses was the projection of one floor over 
that which was immediately below it; so that in a street 
fu which the houses were of considerable height, the 
Upper stories of the buildings on either side were only 
a lew feet apart. There were no ceilings; the floors 
were generally dirty, even in honses that were oceu- 
pied by the nobility and the higher classes; and the 
rooms were dark, the light being admitted through 
pieces of horn, or small diamond-shaped panes of ill- 
made glass, defective in transparency, wud commonly 
of n greenish hug. Although the houses of Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Flanders, and France, that were bullt 
during the 12th and Lith centuries, are frequently 
marked by great architectural beauty externally, yet 
little improvement was made in domestic architecture 
in England, especially in the interior arrangements, 
until the reign of Elizabeth, when tho architects of the 
day began to construct dwelling-houses with some re- 
gard to the locality in which they were situated, and 
the purposes for which they were specially required, 
and also in accordance with the tastes, habits, and purs 
suits of the persons for whom they were erected. The 
honses of the 18th century, consisting chiefly of large 
square piles of red brick, pierced with numerons win- 
dows in front and at the back, with a porch over the 
entrance, nnd a heavy slated roof projeting beyond the 
fice of the walls, and supported by a bold bnt simple 
cornice, were roomy and comfortable, ff not picturesque 
nnd ornate in appearance; Unt those of the present age, 
us exemplified in our principal cities, as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, &c., combine external elegance of atrac- 
ture with judiciously contrived internal arrangements 
that tend to the comfort and convenience of the occu- 
pants in every respect. Practical details respecting 
honse-building and matters in immediate connection 
with it, ure given elsewhere, — See. BUILDING, BRICK- 
WORK, Kc. 


1 —A temple; a church; a monastery; as, a religions house. 
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street by a high blank wall with a singla door In it 
for the purpose of affording the means of ingress ind 
egress to the inmates. The walls were built of mn- 
dried bricks plastere! over with atuo; the windows 
were small, the heat, min, and wind being exeluded by 
wooden shutters that moved on hinges: the floors were 
paved with stone, or formed of cement; and the roof, 
which was often used as à terrace on which the occn- 
pants of the building Were accustomed to sit and walk 
in the cool of the morning aud evening, and exem sleep 
during the sultry nights of suntoret, was flat, being 
formed of tiles and earth, supported on bama of tiu 

ber, and of sufficient thickness to prevent the eut 

of the rain, When the house was two stories in he + 
the upper rooms were used as sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms, While the lower ones served as receptacles for 
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A household ; n family circle. 
^" Lam all the daughters of my father's house." — Shaks. 
—Manner of living; houschol affairs; domestic rontine; 

concerns of housekeeping; regulation of the tale; us, 
he keeps n good house, they have set up house together, 
— A fimily of ancestors, descendants, and kindred; a 
tribe; n clin; n race of persons from the same stock ; 
lineage : ns, the huse of Brandenborg. — A body of men 
united in theit legislative — one of tlie. estates 
or political bodies of a kingdom or state assembled in 
parlinment, congress, diet, or any legislative session; 
as, the Honge of Commons, House of Representatives, 
the upper house, lower house, kc. 

(Games) In chess, a square on the board, looked 
upon as the rightful place of a piece. ou 
—A house of public entertainment; an hotel; an ion; as, 
the Girard House, Philad 4 ar (U. States.) ^ 

Astro.) Tho station of a planet in the heavens, 
(au. A firm; « commercial establishment ; a mer- 
€nntile of business concern ; as, the house of Rothschild, 
Sons & Co. 

House of. call. a tavern, or other honse of prblic re- 
sort, Where operatives assemble when unemployed, 
rently for any call upon their services: — hence. in Enge 
land, a drinking-saloon, tavern, or gin-palace, freonented 
by its own set of customers, 

House of corvection, n prism; a Jail; a honse of de- 
tention. — House of God, n temple, church, or other 
sacred edifice, — Th bring down the house, to clicit a 
genel hurricane of applause from an auditory iu a 
theatre or other place of popular entertainment; aa, 
Garrick, in * Richard," brought down the house. 
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Mouse, v.a. To shelter; to cover, as from inclement 
weuther; to protect by placing under cover; as, to 
house cattle. 

“Wit... like orange-trees . . . kous'd from snow."— Dryden 


—To drive to « shelter or place of refuge. — To harbor; 
to admit to residence. 
„Mere cottagers are but ou beggars." — Bacon. 


To place in and cover up, ns in the grave, 
“He... now is k d in bis sepulchre.” — Sandys. 


—v.n. To take lodgings; to occupy a place of shelter; 
to dwell; to reside; tu take up ones abode; as, to house 
a visitor. 

** To house with darkness and with death." — Milton, 

—To have an astrological station in the heavens. 

House'-bont, ». (Vuul.) A boat covered with an 
awning. 

House'-breaker, (brikr,)n. One who breaks into 
a house by day for the purpose of robbery, or with other 
felonious intent: a burglar, (when entering by night.) 

House -breaking, n. Act of, or forcibly entering 
a person's house with intent to plunder; when the of- 
fence is committed at nizht, it is termed burglary. 

House Creek, in Georgia, a village of Irwin co. 

—A post-office of Wilcox co. 

House Creek, in N Carolina, a village of Polk co. 

House’-dog, . A watch«log; a dog kept to guard 
one's liouse or premises, 

House'fal,«. As much nsa house will hold. Worcester. 

Household. z. Those who keep together and dwell 
under the suine roof, and compose a family. 

—Aa. Belonging to the house and family: domestic. 

House'holder. „ ‘The mister or chief of n household 
or family; one who Keeps house with his fami 

House holds. . pl. The dest flour m m red- 
wheat, with a small portion of white-wheat mixed. 

House'hold-stuff, ». The furniture of à house; 
the vessels, ntensils, and goods of a tunily. 

House'keeper, n. One who occupies a house with 
his family; a householder, — A female servant who has 
the chief care of the fumily. 

House'keeping., „. The family state in a dwelling; 
care of domestic concerns, 

—a. Domest useful to a family. 

House'leek, n. ( Bo.) Sce SEMPERVIVUM. 

House'less, a. Destitute of a house or habitation; 
destitute of shelter. 

House'line, n. (Niut.) A small cord made of three 
small yarns, and used for seizings. — Worcester. 

House'mnid, ». A female servant employed to keep 
a house clean, &c. 

House’-pigeon, n. A domesticated or tame pigeon. 

House of Commons, House of Lords. sce 
PARLIAMENT. 

House of Correction. See Pnisox, 

House of Representatives. See CONGRESS. 

House, (Ko mnn.) n. (Arch.) The houses of the 
poorer classes in Rome were extremely simple in struc- 
ture, and plain in appearance. It is said that they were 
exactly the same in every respect in the later days of 
the empire as they were when the republic was e 
lished. They were built of earth and unbaked bricks, 
and were thatched with straw or reeds. They were not 
more than a single story in height; and an old drawing 
of a Roman cottage, a copy of which is given in Mazois? 
Ruines de Pompei, represents them as being circular in 
form, with a wide doorway in front, aud an overhanging 
roof not unlike a muslirvom in shape. The houses of 
the wealthy Romans, which were built of marble, and | 
richly adorned with paintings nud sculpture, exhibited | 
it striking contrast to the hovels of the poorer ci 
— paaperum tabernas, ns they are termed by Horace. 
Their general plan and character may by hered from 
the houses that were discove| when excavations were 
miele in 1745, and subsequent years, on the site of the 
buried city of Pompeii, which was destroyed by an) 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius iu the year 79. A description 
of that which is known as the house of Pansa, which is | 
more perfect than any other which has yet been cleared | 
of the superincumbent mass of ashes and seorim, will 
serve to furnish some idea of the manner in which the 
best houses of Rome were construgte . That part of 
the house which faces the street is divided into a nume 
ber of small shops of two stories in heizht.its it is sup. 
posed, which were let out for diferent purposes. A 
passage between two of the shops leads into an open 
court or atrium (q. v.), which was surrounded on all 
sides with a covered gallery or cloister resembling a 
wide veranda. The servants’ chambers, a summer! 

dinimig-hall or fabiinum, and reception-rooms for the 
acco mmodation of persons who desired to see the owner 
of tl ae mansion on business, are ranged ronnd this court, 
which contains a tank of water in the centre. A passage | 
by th ie side of the summer dining-linll leads into in inner 
court, also surrounded by a covered gallery, the roof of 
which was also supported on columns. an 
were placed the picture-gallery, the private dining-room 
or triclinium, and the private apartments of the family. 

House-steward, (-s/7'¢rd.) n. A domestic employed 
in the care and management of a family. 

House’s-‘Springs, in Missouri, a post-villuge of Jef- 
ferson co., about 28 m. S.W. of St. Louis. 

House’ ville, in New York, a post-village of Lewis co, 
about 120 m. N.W. of Albany. 

House’ville, in Pennsylvania, a P. O. of Centre co. 

House’-warming, n. A feast of merry-making at 
the time a family enters a new house. 

House'wife, „. The mistress of a family: n female 
economist; a good manager. — A little case or bag for 
articles of female work; — pronounced Aid«z'if. 
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Honse’wifely, a. Pertaining to the mistress of a 
family; economical; frugal; thrifty. 

—adr. With the economy of a careful housewife. 

House’wifery, n. The business of a mistress of & 
family; temale business in the economy of a tamily; 
female management of domestic concerns. 

House wright, u. A builder of houses; an architect. 

Housing, n. (Fr. housse, a horse-cloth.] A horse- 
cloth: anornamental covering for a horse; a saddle-cloth. 

—pl. The trappings of a horse. 

(Arch.) The space taken out of one solid to admit 
the insertion of another. — Brande. 
(Nuut) A HOUSELINE, g. v. 

Hous'sa, Haus sn, u country of Central Africa, 
bounded N. by the Sahara, E. by Borneo, S. by Nufi or 
Tappa, and W. by the Joliba. The people are negroes; 
and the Foolahs are the ruling race. Kareo, the chi 
town, is in Lat. 129 0 19" N., Lon. 8° 30’ E. The coun- 
try is well watered, well cultivated, but on the whole 
very little known. 

Houssaye, ARSPNE, (hous'sai,) a French author and 

ritic, p. at Bruyères, 1815. After contending seven 

Years against poverty, he became connected, in 183s, 

with the Rerue de Puris, in which he commenced the 

publication of his Men and Women of the Eighteenth 

Century, afterwards collected in two volumes; and in 

1846 he published his History of Dutch and Flemish 

Painting. Ou the accession of Lonis Napoleon, Hous- 

kaye was appointed to the direction of (he Théatre 

Frangais, then at n very low ebb, into which he iutused 

new life, and having in 1859 resigned the directorship, 

was succeeded. by M. Empis. His latest works are, 

DL Histoire du Quarante-et- Uniéme Fauteuil de Ü Académie 

Française, published in 1855; Le Rai Voltaire, in 1858 ; 

Histnre de U Art. Prangais, in 38607. Mademoiselle Cléo- 

atre, and Blanche et Marguerite, in 1864. 

Hous’ton, Sau., general, governor, and ex-presi 

Texas, u. near Lexington, Rockbridge co., Va., 1 

mother having settled in Blount co., Tennessee, 8 m 

from the Cherokee country, H. 4bsconded, taking up his 

abode with the Indians, with whom he lived after their 
own fashion for about 8 years. Iu 181 he abruptly re 
turned to his family. In 1813, during the war inst 

Great Britain, he enlisted as a common soldier; was 

chosen ensign, and fought under Jackson with a cour- 

age that won his Jasting friendship. In 1823 he was 
chosen member of Congress, and in 1527 governor of 

Tennessee, In January, 1529, he married the daughter 

of an ex-governor; and in the following April, for rea- 

sons never made public, abandoned wife, country, and 
civilization, was adopted as a sen by the chief of the 

Che co nation, and was formally admitted ns a 

chief. In 1852 he went to Washington, and procured 


on charges of fraud, but got into personal difficulties 
with their friends. The Texan war offered à new field 
to his ambition. H. was made commander-in-chiet, 
The Americans nt first sustained some severe deieats, 
and II. was obliged to retreat before the Mexicans under 
Sante-Anna for nearly 500 m., but suddenly turning on 
his pursuers, H. fought the remarkable and decisive 
battle of San Jacinto, 21st April, 1856, at one blow anni- 
hilated the Mexican army, and achieved the indepen- 
dence of Texas. The hero of San Jacinto was elected 
first president of Texas, and re-elected in IM1; and on 
the annexation of Texas to the U. 8., in 1545, he was sent 
to the national senate, where he remained until 1:59, 
when he retired, and was elected governor of Texas. He 
opposed secession, but retired iuto private lile when lie 
found that opposition was truitless. D. 1863. 
Houston. ii Alabama, a post-village of Winston co. 
Houston, in Deleware, a post-office of Sussex co, 
Houston, in Gra, n central co.; area, nbout 550 
sq.m. Atrers. Ocmulgee River, and Echaconnee, Big 
Indian, Lumpkin's, Mossy, and Sandy Run creeks. Sur- 
fico, level; soif, very fertile, Cup. Perry. 
—A post-villnge of Heard co., abt. 9 m. S. W. of Franklin. 
Houston, in Florida, a post village, cap. of Suwannee 
co, abont 78 m. W. of Jacksonville. 


d| Houston, in /Iinois,n township of Adams co.: pop. 1,500. 


—A vilhe of Bond co., about 78 m. S. of Springfield, 

Houston, in Indiana, n post-village of Jucksou Co., 
about 15 m. N.W. of Brownstown, 

Houston, in Kansas. See MANHATTAN. 

Houston, in Kentucky, a post-villaze of Bourbon co. 

Houston, in Minnesota. 8m extreme SE. co., adjoming 
lowa and Wisconsin; area, about 570 sq. m. Revers. 
Mississippi, Houston, and Root rivers, Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, very fertile. Cup. Caledonia. Pop. ubt. 15,000. 

—A post-township of Houston co.: pop. about 1,000, 

Houston, in Missisappi.a post-village, cap. of Chick- 
asiw co., ou the Oktibbeha Creek, about 150 m. N. N. E. 
of Jackson. 

Houston, in Missouri. a village of Marion co. 

—A post-villuge, cap. of Texas co., about 100 m. S. of Jeffer- 
son City. 


ound which Houston, in O^», a post-village of Shelby co, 


Houston, in nnsylrinia, u P. O. of Alleghany co. 

—A township of Clearfield co.; pep. about 550. 

Houston, in Tennessee, n age of Wayne co., about 
110 m. S.W. of Nashville. 

Houston, in Tras, an E. co.; area. nbout 1,295 sq.m. 
Rivers. Neches and Trinity rivers, besides some smaller 
streams, Surface, generally level; sod, fertile. Cap. 
Crockett, Pop. about 8,058. 

—A city, cap. of Harris c 
m E.S.K. of Austin City; Lat. 29° 45' N., Lon. 959 30^ 

| W. Php (1887) 13,000. 

Hou'ston Station, in Delaware, a P. 0. of Kent co. 

Hou'stonville, in N.Grroling, a post-village of Iredell 
co, ubt, 145 m. W. of Raleigh. 
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the removal of several United States Indian agents, | 


„on Buffalo Bayon, abont 200| Actively pursuing this salutary and benevolent objec 
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Hove, imp. of Teave, q. v. 

—n. A disease of sheep; wind colic. 

Hove, u town of Enghind, in Sussex, 1 m. from Brighton , 
pop: 5500: 

Hov’el,n. A. S. %. dim. of hof, hofa. n house, a sire 
A amall house; a cottage; a mean house; un open shed 
for sheltering cattle, protecting produce, &c., from the 
weather, 

Dv. d. To put ina hovel; to shelter. 

Hov'elling.». A mode of preventing chimneys from 
smoking by carrying up two of the sides least exposed to 
the current of air higher than the other two, or by cov- 
ering the top aud leaving the orifices on all the sides. 

Craig. 

Hover. v. n. [W. HA.] To flap the wings; to hang 
over or about, fluttering or flapping the wings; to hang 
over or around, with irregular motion. — To stand in 
suspense or expectation; to wander about frum place to 
place in the neighborhood. 

Hov'eringly, adv. In a hovering manner. 

Ho'vite, n. (Min) A white, soft, crumbly mineral 
from Hove, near Brighton, England. Comp. Carbonic 
acid 444, carbonate of lime 2823, water 27. This come 
pound is often called bicarbonate of lime. 

How, (hou,) ade. [A. S. hu; Ger. wie; D. hoe; Dan. 
hoer; O. Slav. rako, from the Sansk. kas, hau, ku, who? 
which? what?] In what way, method, or manner; by 
what menns. 

We wonder how the devil they got there.“ — Pope. 

—To what degree, amount, or extent: by what quantity 

or measure; in what nuniber or proportion. 
“Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissensiou between hearts that love." 
—For what reason: from what cause. 
“ How now, my love? Why is your cheek so pale? 
How chance the roses there do fude so fast?" — Shaks. 

In what state, condition, case, predicament, or plight. 

Lord help ‘em, Aow I pities them unhappy folks on shore now.“ 
William Pitt. 
Nore. How is used alike in the interjectional, relative, 
and interrogative sense; itis also often used in a personal 
Beuse as an exclamation, interrogation, or interjection. 
** How the wit brightens ! Aow the style refines !“ — Pope. 

Howndji, (/1owijy) n. [Ar.] A traveller; also, a 
merchant, iu Orien ountries, 

How'nrd, one of the eldest families of England. The 
principal ure: — Tuomas HowaRp, earl of Surrey, and 
third duke of Norfolk, an eminent statesman and naval 
and military commander, distinguished at the battle of 
Flodden, 1458-1554. Epwai p,a younger brother of the 
preceding, and admimil of England, killed in action 
with the French, 1512. Henry, earl of Surrey, eldest 
&on of Thomas, an accomplished chevalier, and the first 
polite writer of love-verses in the English tongue, be- 
he. ded. on a trumpery charge of high treason, 1516- 
15160. Hi Nt Y. second son of the poet, und earl of North- 
nmpton, known as a trimmer at court and as a man of 
letters, implicated in the murder of Overbury, 1539-1614. 
CrnairEs, known as Lord Effingham and earl of Notting- 
ham, und grandson of the duke of Norfolk, commander 
of the channel fleet on the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada, 1536-1624. Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
and earl marshal in the reign of Charles I., known as 
a diplomatist nnd antiquary, died 1646. Henry, his 
second son, and sixth duke of Norfolk, by whom the 
Arundelian marbles, collected by his father, were pre- 
sented to the university of Oxford, about 1668, CHARLES, 
eleventh duke of Norfolk, and formerly earl of Surrey, 
known as a statesman in opposition to Lord North and 
Pitt, 1746-1815. 

Hou ard. CATHERINE, fifth wife of Henry VITIT., v. about 
1529, was the dau er of Edmund Howard, 2d son of 
the second duke of Norfolk, She was married, in. 1510, 
to the hing: bnt, two years afterwards, he sent her to 
tlie scaffold, under pretext of unfaithfulness. 

Howard, Jons, an English philanthropist, n. at Hack- 
ney, 1726. In 1756 he embarked for Lisbon, in order to 
view the effects of the recent earthquake, but on the 

passage the ship was taken and carried to France. Tho 
Katania he suffered and witnessed during his imprison- 
ment first roused his attention to the subject of his 
future labors. On being released, H. retired toa villa 
in the New Forest, and in 1758 he married a second wife, 
who died in childbed in 1765, leaving him one son. He 
at this time resided at Cardington, near Bedford, whero 
he indulged the benevolence of his disposition by con- 
tinaally assisting and ameliorating the condition of the 
poor, In 1773 he served the office of sheriff, which, as 
he declared.“ brought the distress of the prisoners more 
immediately under his notice,” and led him to form the 
design of visiting the jails throughout England, in 
order to devise means for alleviating the miseries of the 
prisoners. Having done so, he laid the result of his 
inquiries before the House of Commons, fur which he 
received a vote of thanks. He next made a tour through 
the principal parts of Europe, and published his Stace 
of the Prisons, with a view to render them both more 
humane and more effieacions. A new subject now em 
guged his attention, namely, the management of laza- 
rettos, and the means of preventing the communication 
of the plague and other contagious diseases. In this he 
enconntered every danger that can be conceived, and 
having become personally acquainted with the subject, 
in 1789 he pnblished An Account of the Principal Laza- 
vet!os in Europe, with Papers relative to the Plague,” &c. 
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—Moore. 


Mr. Howard took up his residence at the town of Che 
son, a Russian settlement on the Black Sea. A malignant 
fever prevailed there, and having heen prompted by 
humanity to visit one of the sufferers, he caught the 


infection, and died, Jan, 20, 179€ His body was there 
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Interred, and every respect was shown to hls memory by 
the Russian authorities. — Edmund Burke, adverting to 
the merits of this great philanthropist in a speech 
previous to the election nt Bristol, in. 1780, thus eulo- 
gizes him: — He has visited all Europe, not to survey 
the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of 
temples; not to make accurate measurements of the 
remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosity of modern art; not to collect metals or to col- 
late manuscripts; but to dive into the depths of dungeons; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to 
member the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate the 
distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is 
original, and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. 
It was a voyage of discovery —a circumnavigation of 
charity." A statue, in a Roman garb, by Bacon, was 
erected to his memory in St. Paul's cathedral. His Life 
was written by Dr. Aikin, and more recently have ap- 
peared a Memoir by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and bis Cor- 
respondence, edited by Field. A portrait of Howard, by 
Mather Brown, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Howard, Ouver Oris, an American major-ieneral, B. 
in Leeds, Maine, 1530, graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1850, entered West Point Academy where he graduated 
in 1854, and was appointed to the Ordnance Department. 
In July, 1857, he was made first lientenant, and was 
attached to the West Point Academic Class, as Acting 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, in which capacity 
he continued until 1861. Upon the breaking out of the 
war, Lieut. H. resigned his commission in the Ordnance 
Depirtment, and accepted the Coloneley of a regiment 
of volunteers, He commanded a brigade in the first 
battle of Bull Run, and for his gallant conduct was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers, Sept. 3, 1863. 
His brigade formed part of Gen, McClellan's army 
Potomac, and in the battle of Fair Oaks, May 21,1 
lost his right arm. After the battle of Antietam, he took 
Gen. Sedgwick’s division. in Sumner’s corps. which formed 
part of the right wing of the army of the Potomac. H. 
was made Major-Gen. of Vols., Nov. 29, 15 and his divi- 
sion, with Newton's, was the first to cross the Rappa- 
hannock, at the time of Burnside’s battle at Fredericks- 
burg, in Dec. 1862. Successively commander of the 11th 
corps (army of the Potomac), and of the 4th corps 
(army of the Cumberland), Gen. H. greatly distinguish- 
ed himself during the campaigns of 1563, 1864, Kc. H 
commanded the army of the Tennessee from Jan. 4th, 
and was engaged in the actions of Pocotalizo, Rivers 
Bridge, Bentonville, during the campaign terminating 
with the surrender of the Confederate army under Gen. 
Johnson at Durham Station, April 26, 1565. On Dec. 21,! 
1564, he was appointed Brigadier-General of the U. States 
army. and on March 13, 1565, he received the brevet of 
Maj ir-General of the U. States army for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battle of Erza Church, and 
during the campaigu against Augusta, Ga. On May 12, 
1565, he was appointed Couimissioner of the Freedmen's| 
Bureau, his duties lasting until 1572. The affairs of 
this bureau were mismanaged by some of the officials, 
and he was tried by court-martial, but was honorably 
acqnitted, In 1872 he was sent as special commissioner 
to the Indians in New Mexico and Arizona; aud was 
subsequently in command of the troops operating 
against the hostile tribes on the Pacific side, who were, 
in 1877, finally put down by the forces under his com- 
mand; in 1881 he was placed in command at West Point 

Mow/ard, in Indiana, a N. central co.; area, abt. 293 
sq.m. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Kokomo. 

Howard. in Mwa, n N. N. E. cv, a ljeininz Minnesota; 
arza, abt. 450 g. m. Revers. Turkey and Upper Iowa 
rivers, — Sucface, gently sloping toward the S.E.; soil, 
fertile. Cup. New Oregon. 

—A township of Howard co. 

A township of Story co. 

—A township of Tama co. 

—A township of Wayne co, 

HMow’ard, in Maryland, a central co.; area, abt. 280 
sq.m. Tei. Patapsco, nnd Patuxentrivers Sur/fuce, un- 
even; sod, fertile. Oi. Ellicott’s Mills. 

How’ard, in Michigan, a township of Cass co.; pop. 
abt. 1,70). 

—A post-office of Muskezon co. 

How’ard, in Missouri, a N. central co.; area, abt. 432 
M m. Rivers. Missouri River, and Bonne Femme and 
Moniteau creeks. Surface, undulating: soil, extremely 
fertile. Cup. Fayette. 

Howard. in Now Jersey, a post-office of Warren co, 

How’ard, in New York, a postvillago and township 
of Stenben ch, abt. 66 m. S. of Rochester; pop of town-| 
ship abt. 4,000. Y 

Howard, in Ohio, a township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 

20%. 

Howard. in Pennsylrania, a post 
ship of Centre co., abt. 10 m. N. N. . 
of township abt. 1,500, 

How’ard, in Teras, a post-office of Bell co. 

Howard, in Wisconsin, a Vowuship of Brown co.; pop. 
about 1,157. 

Mow ard Centre, in Hwa, a post-township of How- 
ard co. 

How'ard's Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Sheboygaa co., abt. 7 m. N.W. of Sheboygan. 

How'ard's Point. in %u, a P.O. of Fayette co. 

How'nrdsville, in Minnis, a P. O. of Jo Daviess cu. 

—A village of Stephenson co. abt. 208 m. N. of Springfield, 

How’ardsville, in Michigan, a P. O. of St. Joseph co. 

How’ardsville, in /^nn:yirania, a village of Cen- 
tre co., abt. II m. N.E. of Bellefonte. 


village and town- 
. of Bellefonte; pop. 


How'dah, Hou dah, n. 


Howe, SAMUEL GRIDLEY, 


HOWE 


How'ardsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Albe- 


marle co., ou James River, ubt, 50 m. W. by N. of Rich- 
mond. 


|How'nrdville, in w, a post-office of Floyd co. 
How beit, (ou-b6it,) adv. [how, be, and it.) 


Be it as 
it may ; nevertheless; notwithstanding; however; yet; 
but. 

** Howbeit the English colonies in Ireland did win ground upou 


the Irish.” — Davies. 
(Hind. haudah.| A seat 
(Fig. 212) erected on an elephants back. It is of vari- 


ous forms, and usually covered in overhead, 


Howe, Eas, p. in Spenser, Mass., 1819; p. 1867. The 


inventor of the SEWING-MACHINE, p. 2183. 


Howe, RicuaRD, EanL, a British adiniral, B. 1725, was 


the second son of Lord Viscount Howe; ente the 
navy at 1d, and distinguished himself for courage and 
seamanship as he rose through the various ranks of the 
service to that of post-captain. In 1758 he succeeded 
(by his elder brother's death) to the family estates and 
honors; but he was true to the sea, and was in coustaut 
active employment to the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
When France took part against England in the Amer- 
ican war, II. was admiral of the English fleet off the 
American coast, and gained great credit by successfully 
keeping the French admiral Ir Estaing in check through- 
out 1778. At the end of that year J. returned to Eu- 
rope, and performed the important service of relieving 
Gibraltar, In 1788 he was made an earl. At the com- 
mencement of the war azuinst. France in 1703, JJ. took | 
the command of the western channel fect at the king's | 
earnest and personal request. In the next year he suc-| 
ceeded in br ig the main French republican fleet. to} 
action, and guincd a decisive and important victory. 
called by the English the Battle the First of June. lu 
1797, Lord H. exerted himself with greut success to 
quell the mutiny among the seamen at Portsmouth, 
and p. 1790, — Sin WiLliwM, brother of the preceding, 
called hy Lee “the most indolent of mortals,” 
Gencral Gage in the chief command of the B 
in America, having landed at Boston in May, 
commanded at the attack on Bunker Hill, was besieged | 
in Boston during the next winter, evacuated that tow | 
in the ensuing spring, and retired to Halifax, In Au- 
gust, 1776, he defeated the Americans on Long Island, | 
and took possession of New York in September, After 
tlie campaign of the Jerseys, lie sct sail from New York, 
and entered Chesapeake Bay. Having previously &e-| 
cured the command of the Schuylkill, he crossed it with 
his army, and repelled the attack of the Americans at 
Germantown. In May, 1778, he was succeeded in the 
command by General Clinton. D, 1514. 
LL. D., an American physician 
and philanthropist, u. in Boston, Mass., 1501. After grud- 
uating at Brown University, he studied medicine in Bos- 
ton; and becoming interested in the cause of Greek in- 
dependence, he embarked for Greece in 1824. Landing | 
in the Peloponnesus at the darkest period of the war, 
he joined the feeble band which was trying to oppose 
Ibrahim Pasha I. endeavored to organize an ambun- 
and hospital service, but failed, owing to the 
being ouly able to maintain a guerrilla warfare. 
526 he accompanied an expedition to Crete, and was 
shut up for some time in the fortress of Grabura, from 
which he at length escaped. In 1827 he was present at 
the engagements of the Piræus, Ovopo, Volo, &c., and was 
subsequently placed by Mavrocordato at the lead of the 
surgical staff, with the title of Ae jus. Famine 
now threatened the Greeks, and Dr. H. returned to liis 
own country to procure supplies which would avert this 
calamity. These were liberally given by the U. States 
people, and H. re-einbarked for Greece, followed by other 
vessels carrying material of war and volunteers This 
help in their darkest hour has never been forgotten by 
the Greek people. Dr. H. &uperintended in person the 
distribution of these supplies in various parts of the 
country. Afterwards ho obtained a tract of Jand from 
the Greek govt., and established on the isthimus of Cor- 
inth a colony made up of Greck refugees, di à from 
their homes by the Turks, ind ined in Greece until 
her independence was secured, The Greek govt. be- 
stowed upon him the order of St. Sanveur, Alter visit- 
ing Switzerland, ZI. was in Paris during tho revolution 
of July, 1830, and was one of th w who escorted La- 
Fayette across. the barricaded streets to take possession 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, and put himself at the head of the 
revolutionary movement, After. pursuing his medical 
studies in Paris, Dr, I. returned home in 1832. Becom- 
ing interested in the condition of the blind, he offered 
to organize and put in operation a habitation for their 
special instruction, acharter for which had already been 
obtained, but no beginning made. After certain pre- 
liminaries he went to Europe to obtain teachers, also 


to carry supplies which had been raised here for the 
Poles, then in insurrection, While in Paris he was made 
President of the Polish. Revolutionary Committee, and) 
undertook. the critical service (in which several bad! 
failed) of carrying supplies to the Polish corps d'armée 
whieh had crossed the Prussian frontier, but refused to 
lay down their arms. He succeeded in this; but was 
arrested and thrown into prison by the Prussian gov. 
Aftera brief detention, his liberation was effected by the 
U. States authorities. Returning to Moss, he resumed 
the enterprise in behalf of the blind. gathering a half 
dozen blind children into his father's house, and thas 
forming tl rm of the Massachusetts Institution for 
the Education of the Blind, of which Dr. JI. has ever 
since been the director. His labors have become known 
throughout the civilized world, through his success in 


imparting the elements of hinguage to. Lanra Bridge- 
man, a blind deaf mute, the first person of that class | 
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known to have acquired the free use of words, Equal 
success crowned his efforts to texch other blind deaf- 
mutes. Dr. H. so modified and improved the existing 
mode of printing for the blind as to make it really 
available and usetul.. His method was pronounced the 
best by the elaborate report of the jury of the British 
Great Exhibition in 1551, aud he received a medal, as also 
another at the Art Exhibition of Paris in 1867. Partly as 
an acknowledgment of services to humanity, and partly, 
perhaps, as an atonement for wrong done him, the king 
of Prussia sent him a costly gold medal. When the 
Cretan revolt broke out, Dr. . nppealed to the sym- 
pathies of his countrymen in behalf of those islanders, 
A system of contributions was organized, and Dr. H. re- 
vis Greece after an interval of 40 years, as the 
almoner of America, and, as before, he carefully superin- 
tended in person the distribution of the supplies. Dr. 
H. was the. first person in this country who demon- 
strated the educability of idiots by systematically train- 
ing several blind idiotic children. He enbsequently or- 
ganized the first public institution for the training of 
this class of unfortunates. He labored during 20 years 
to introduce articulate speech into the education of 
deaf-mutes, The recent adoption of this measure under 
the sanction of the commonwealth is principally due to 
his exertions in its behalf. p. 1876, 

How'el, n. A smoothing-tool used by coopera. 

r. a. To make smooth by tooling: as, to owel a cask. 

How’e in Michigan, a post-villaze and township, 
cap. of Livingston co., abont 33 m. E.S.E. of Lansing; 
pop. of township about 2,500, 

Howell, in Missouri, a S. co, adjoining Arkansas; 
area, about 900 sq.m. Rirers. Spring River, and nu- 
merous smaller streums. Surface, hilly; soil, in some 
parts fertile. Cap. West Plains. 

Howell, in New Jerseya township of Monmonth co.; 
pop. about 5,500. 

Howell Furnace, in Now Jersey, a village of Mon- 
mouth co., about 12 m. B.E. of Freehold. 

Howells, Wittiam D. See page 1273. 


: Howell's Depot. in N. I. a post-vill. of Orange co. 


Howell's Spring, in Kentucky, a post-village of 
Hardin co., about 40 m. S. W. of Louisville. 
Howellville, in Pransy/rania, n post-village of Ches- 
ter co., about 5 m. W.N.W. or Media. 
Howe's Cave, in New York, a P. O. of Schoharie co. 
Howe's Corners, in Wisconsin,a P.O. of Wnushari co. 
Howev’er, odr. [iow and erer.) In whatever man- 
ner, way, or degree: as, howerer anxious he may be. 
—At ull events; happen what will; at least. 
“Onr chief end is to... enjoy, if it may be, all good, however 
the chest. — Tillotson. 

However, conj. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet; 
though; as, I shall not, however, revoke my decision. 
Fou might howe'er have took a fairer way." — Dryden. 
How'itt, Wiliam, an English author, B. 1795. He 
was brought up in the principles of the Society of 
Friends, and, in 1823, in conjunction with his wife Mary, 
brought out a volume of poems entitled the Forest Min- 
strel, which was favorably received. Becoming estab- 
lished as a popular writer, H. produced, during a decade 
of years, the Book af the Seasons; History of Priest- 
era f (which has passed through 10 editions); The Rural 
Life of England, xc. In 1840, the Howitts took up 
their abode in Germany, where Mr. H. produced. in 
1841, his popular Student Life in Germany. and in 1841, 
the Rarul and Domestic Life cf Germeny. Following 
these, appeared, in 1846, his Homes and Haunts of the 
English Ports; The Hall ond the Hamlet 847); and, in 
1552, the History of Scandinavian Literature, the joint 
work of hiuiselt and wile. In 1852, Mr. H. proceeded to 
Australia, where he remained for two years, and on his 
return published the results of his travel under the 
title, Lond, Laler, und G ld, or Two Years in Victoria. 
During the period 1554-61, the J(lustrated. History of 
England (6 vols.), and The Ruined Castles aud Abbeys 
of Great Britain and Ireland, proceeded from bis pen. 
In 1865 he published the Zistery of Discovery in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Mr. H for some 
years was proprietor and editor of Howitfs Journal. 

is wife, ANNA MARIA, is one of the most charming of 
English novelists. Wm. Howitt p. in 1879. 
Howitzer, (howits'r,)n. [Ger. haubitz, probably from 
haube, n dome or cupola, from its shape.) (Gun.) A 
kind of gun. from which large shot and shell may be 
thrown at short ranges. These guns are constructed in 
brass and iron. Brass howitzers form part of a field- 
battery, and are used for firing shell to clear a village, 
or any similar position that it is necessary to occupy. 
They vary in length from 2 feet to 4 feet 9 inches, and 
will throw 4% inch and 5!4 inch shells. Iron how- 
itzers, from 4 to 5 feet in length, which throw 8-inch and 
10-inch shells, are used in sieges, especially for. ricochet 
firing. Howitzers are longer than mortars, un shorter 
than guns of the same calibre: they re a smali 
charge of powder, but the angle of elevation ut which 
they fred is high. They were first used in the Irit- 
ish service about the end of the With century. 
Howk’er, n. |D. hocker.) ( Naut.) Same as Hooker, A. v. 
Howl, v. . |D. uen; Ger. heulen ; L. Bax. hulen ; 
Dan. yle ; akin to Lat. wl&lo; Gr. ololuzd ; Heb, yalal, 
to wail, to howl.) To cry asa dog or wolf; to utter a 
particular kind of loud, long-drawn, and mournful 
sound : to mike a prolonged deep cry, — To utter a loud, 
mournful sound, expressive of pain or distress ; to wail ; 
to yell. 
7 Nen widows Aowl, new orphans cry.” — Shaks. 
—To roar, as a tempest; to make a loud uproar; as, the 
howling winds. 
(Ship-building.) To scarf a ship's futtocks into the 
ground-timbers. 
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Howling wilderness, a descrt, or wild desolate tract, 
inhabited by wild beasts, reptiles, &c. 
Howl, v.n. To utter or speak with outcry. 
Tell thy borrid tale to savages, and Aow! it out in deserts.” 
Philips. 
—n. A loud, protracted wail; the cry of a dog or wolf, or 


other like sound; the cry of a human being in horror 


and anguish; a yell. 
Mow'land, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 
co., ubt. 90 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 250. 
How'land, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co.; 


1105 ubt. 1.200. 

owland Flat. in Ci/»rnia, a village of Sierra co., 
abt. 25 m. N. of Downieville. 

Howler, ». One who howls or yells. 

(Zoill.) See Myceres. 

Howlet, „. (Fr. hulotte.] (Zi.) A bird of the owl fam- 
ily, Vriz Jlammeu ; so called from its mournful, howling 
voice. 

How’ lett, in Minois, a post-office of Sangamon co. 

Howlett Hill, in New York, n P. O. of Onondaga co. 

Howling Monkey, n. See Myceres. 

Howlite, n. (Min.) A white mir 
rounded nodnles in Nova Scotia; sp. gr. 2.05. 
Boric acid 43:0, silica 15:8, lime 29 4, water 118. 


Comp. 


Howqua, (% kiwi.) a. (From the mun» of a famous | 


Chinese tea-merchant at Canton.) Relating to, or con- 
sisting of a certain fine description of tea. 
Howsoev'er, adv. (how, so, and ever.) In what man- 
ner soever ; to whatever degree. — Although; though. 
^ The man doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in him." Shaks, 


Howth, a town of Ireland, on the peninsula w 1 
forms the N. boundary of the bay of Dublin, 5 m. E.N.E 
of the city. It is a watering-place much resorted by 


the residents of Dublin, Pop. 2,500. The Hill of Howth.) 
nla at the extremity | 


which forms a high rocky pen 
of the bay, is celebrated in history and literature. 

Hoy, one of the Orkney Islands, 2:n. from Stromness. 
Area, 75 sq. m. Fishing engages the inhabitants. Pop. 750. 

Hoy, n. | Dan. and Swed.; Ger. and Fr. Leu.) ( Naut.) A 
small sloop-rig zed vessel, frequently used as a conveyance 
for passengers and goods coustwise; as, à Margate hoy. 

* The hoy went to London every week loaded with mackercl.” 
Cowper. 

Hoy, interj. [See Auov.] An exclamation equivalent to 
ahoy! hey! hallo! 

Hoy’man, ».; pl. Hormen. 
navigates a hoy. 

Hoys ville, in Virginia, a village of Loudon co., abt. 
165 m. N. of Richmond. 

H. P. Abbreviation of Aorse-power, as relating to a 
steam-engine; also of Aalf-pay. 

H. R. H. Abbreviation of His or Her Royal Highness. 

Huachapure, (hwa-cha-pdd'ra,) a promontory of 
Chili, S. America, Lat. 349 58’ 8., Lon. 729 17° W. 

Haacho, (Awá'cho,) a small bay of Peru, abt. 63 m. N. 
N.W. of Callao. There is a small town of the same name 
about I m. from the coast 

Hua’ fo, an island in the Pacific Ocean. See Guaro. 

Huailas, a province of Pern. See HUAYLAS. 

Huallaga, (05--yd/g4,) a river of Pern, rising in the 
Andes, and after a N.E. course of about 500 m. joining 
the Amazon, Lat. 59 S., Lon. 75° 40° W. It rises 13,200 
feet above the sea-level, and forms in its course quite a 
number of cataracts, 

Hi nam ichuco. (hiwiT-ma-chóó5'ko,) or GUAMACHUCO, A 
town of Peru, iu the dept. and cap, of the prov. of Tru- 
jillo, abont 55 m. K. N. E. of Trujillo. 

Huam alles, (%% Zma-0s,) or GUAMALIES, a prov. of 
Porn, dpt. of Junin, on the W. side of the central ridge 
of the Andes. Area, abt. 3,870 sq. m. Min. Mercury 
an l silver. There are ruins of ancient Peruvian temi- 

las, ptlices, and fortresses, Pop. 35,000. 
un manu. (Ad-. or GUAMANGA, a city of 
Peru, cap. of à prov of its own name and of the dept. of 
A vacicho, on a tributary of the Apurimac, about 140 m. 
N.N W. of Cuzco. This city was founded by Pizarro in 
1539, and in this vicinity, in 1821, Sucré defeated the 
Svaniards, and thereby ended their rule in S. America. 
Pip. 20,000. 

Nun mantlIn, (O- man“, a town of Mexico, State 
of Puebla, It was the scene of au engagement, Oct. 9, 
1847. between the Moxicans ander Sante Anna, and a 
small force of Americans, in which the former were de- 
feated with considerable loss, 

Huamblin, (w :m-blzen’.) or Socorro, an island off the 
W. coast of Patagonia; Lat. 41? 49^ 8., Lon. 75° 15' W. 
Hiunnaco, (Aw:-ná'/0,) n. (Peruv.] (Zoól.) The Gun- 

naco, a variety of the LLAMA, J. v. 

Hiunnenne, (w22-ka'ne,) a prov. of Peru, dept. of 
Puno; pop. 56.765. 

Huancavelica, (wan-ka-va ra.) or GUANCABELICA, 


One who cominands or 


a town of Peru, cap. of a dept. of its own name, abt. 80 


m. W.N.W. of Goamanga. It is built in the Andes, 


11,000 ft. above the sea. Extensive mines of gold, silver, | 


and mercury are worked in the vicinity. 
10,000, of the dept. 90.009, 

Huanta, (na.) or GuANTA, or HUANCAYO, a town of 
Pern, eap. of a prov. of its own name, in the dept. of 
Junin, abt. 25 m. S. E. of Janja ; pop. of prov. 30,00), 

Huanuco, (0Áa-noo'ka,) or GUANUCO, a town of Peru, 
dept. of Junin, abt. 180 m. N. N. E. of Lima; pop. 5,000. 

JE unqui. a river of Mexico, See Yaqui. 

Huaraz, (hn a town of Peru, cap. of the dept, of 
Ancach, abt. 130 m. S.E. of Trujillo; pop. 6.000, 

Hunari, (wi-rer.) a town of Peru, abt. 109 in. E. S. E. of 
Trujillo: pop. 5,500. 

NHiunrochiri, (w2-ro-che-ree’,.) or GUAROCHIRI, a town 
of Peru, dept. of Lima, abt. 60 m. E. of Lima; pop. 4.0 

Huasacualeo, (hwas-a-kwal’ko,) or GUAZ\CUALCO, à 


Pop. of town 


al found in small | 
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river of Mexico, enters the Gulf of Mexico between the 

States of Veia Cruz and Tobasco 

| Huaseo, hu or Guasco, a town of Chili, abt. 110 
m. N. of Coquimbo. 

Hunas'colite, ». (tn.) A sulphuret of lend and zinc 
resembling galena, J. v., from Ingahlaus, prov. of Huasco. 

untulco, a port of Mexico. See GUATULCO, 

Huawra, (/ncow’ru,) or GUAWRA, & sea-port town of 
Vern, in tbe prov. of Chancay, dept. of Lima, and about 
50 m. N.W. of Chancayy 

Huaylas, (/ui'ias,) or HIUAILAS, or GUAILAS, a prov. 
of Peru, on the W. side of the Andes; area, abt. 4,610 
sq.m. Rivers. Salta, nnd numerous smaller streams, 
Min. Gold and silver in considerable quantities. Pop. 
95.000. 

Hub. n. [See Hon.] The nave, or central cylindrical 
part of a wheel, 

—A goal or mark at which quoits, &c., are thrown, — The 
hilt or haft of a weapon; as, to drive a dirk home to the 
hub. — 1n the U. States, à. protuberant obstruction in 
a public road. — A projecting piece on a wheel, for the 
insertion of a crank-pin. 

Up to the hub, sunk in a quandary, like a wheel sunk 
to the hub in a slough; greatly embarrassed; heavily 
involved. 

Hub of the universe. A burlesque designation popu- 
larly applied to the city of Boston, Mass. 


| 


Boston State-House is the Aub of the Solar System.” 
O0. W. Holmes. 

Hub'bard, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull co.; 
pop. about 1,900. 

Hubbard, in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge co.; 
pop. about 4,000, 

Hubbard, in W. Virginia, a post-office of Lewis co. 

Hub bardston, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
township of Worcester co., abt. 55 m. W. by N. of Bos- 
tou; pop. of township about 2,000, 

Hub'bardston, in Michigan. n post-office of Ionia co. 

Hub’bardsville, in New York, a P.O. of Madison co. 

| ifub’bardton, in Vermont, a post-township of Rut- 

land co., abt. 45 m. S S. W of Montpelier; pop. abt. 800. 
| Hub bardton River, in Vermont, enters East Bay 
from Addison co. 

Hub'ble-bub'ble, n. A kind of tobacco-pipe, gen- 
erally formed of the shell of a cocoa-nut, with a bowl 
inserted at one part, and a reed for the mouthpiece at 
another, The shell is partially filled with water, and 
the smoke being drawn through it produces n gurgling 
noise; hence the name, The hubble-bubble is com- 
monly used by the natives of the East Indies. 

Hub'bleton, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Jefferson 

„abt. 10 m. W. of Waterton. 

Hubbub, n. [Probably formed from the repetition of 
hoop or whoop.) A great noise of many confined voices; 
atumnilt; riot; uproar. 


* An universal Hubbub wild of stunning sounda, " Ailton. 


Hubbub-boo’, n. [Formed from hubbu*.] A howling. 

Hubby, d. Full of hubs, or projections of surface ; 
as, a hubby road. (American.) 

Hi ub'elsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of Hun- 
tingdon co, 

Hubert, (ORDER or Sr.) the highest Bavarian order of 
knighthood, tounded in 1444. 

Hub'lersburg, iu P-nnsylrania, a post-villuge of 
Centre co., abt. 88 m. N. W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 500. 

Hiüb'nerite,». ( ) Amineral found in some of 
the silver mines of Nevada, of a brownish-red color and 
opaque. Occurs in columnar masses or folinted. Sp. 
Hr. 7 ld. Comp. Tungstic acid 760, protoxide of man- 
En nese 23:4, 

Huc, Evariste Rais, ABBÉ, ( a French mission- 
ary priest, B. at Toulouse, 1813. After being ordained, 
he embarked in 1839 for China, arrived at. Macao, and 
entered upon the functions of a former missionary, 
who had been put to death. 
throughout China and Tartary, and at length took up a 
residence in a Buddhist monastery, to study the lan- 
guage and literature of Buddhism. Commanded by the 
emperor of China to return, he travelled back to Ma- 
cao, and embarked there, in 1852, for France, but 
stopped at Ceylon, whence he wandered through India, 
Egypt, and Palestine. On his return to France, at the 
beginning of 1853, he collated and arranged his notes of 
travel, and published Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith in China; Pravels in Tartary, Thibet, and China ; 
The Chinese Empire and Christianity in China, —all of 
which became very popular, and were translated into 
most of the European languages. Several of his works 
have been reproduced in an English form, and have at- 
tracted considerable attention. D. 1860. 

Hueck. n. A species of German river-tront. 

Huck’aback, n. A kind of linen ornamented with 
raised figures, used for tablecloths. towels, pinafores, &c. 

Huckle, (Ai 1.) n. (Dim. of L. Ger. Aucke, the back.) 
The hip; anything projecting in the form of n hip. 

| Hue’kle-backed, (-i/t.) a. Ronnd-shouldered, 

Hue'kleberry, n. [Ger. prichelbecre.] (Bot.) See 
VACCINIUM. 

Hacklebone, (4/“ bin,) n. [Ger. e“ er, and bein, 

| bone.| The hip-bone. 

Huck'ster, (sometimes and improperly, written HUX- 
ren.) n. [ L. Ger. hocke, the hack, Aic er, a retailer ; allied 
to kocken, to take on the back.) A peddler whe carries 
wares on his back: a retailer, or itinerant venler of 
small articles, us fruit, &c.; a hawker; a mean, low, 
trickish person. 

u. n. To deal in small articles, as à huckster. 

Huek'sterage, n». Peldling; small dealings; busi- 

| mess or vocation of a huckster. 

i “ Ignoble hucksterage of peddling tithes." — Milton. 
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Huch’stress, n. A female huckster or peddler. 

Had, ». [0. Eng.] The hull, shell, or husk of a nut. 

Huddersfield, a town of England, in Yorkshire, on 
the Colne, 15 m. S.W. of Leeds. Manuf. Narrow und 
broad cloths, serges, kerseymeres, and various fancy 
goods. Near it are medicinal springs. Pp. 10,203. 

Hud dle. v. n. (Ger. hudeln.) To crowd; to press or 
squeeze together promiscuously, without order or regu- 
larity; to move in a promiscuous throng with order; 
to press or hurry in disorder. 

Hud'dler, n. One who makes a confused medley of 
things; a bungler; a mixer. 
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Had/dy, Josuva, of New Jersey, a brave partisan officer 
of the Revolutionary War, hung by the Tories, April 
12, 1782. His death caused the greatest indignation 
throughout the country, and the British authorities 
disclaimed and reprobated the act. In retaliation, the 
Continental Congress, by resolution, ordered Gen. W ash- 
ington to select tor execution a British officer of equal 
rank (captain) from among the prisoners, The lot fell 
upon Captain Asgill, son of Sir Charles Asgill, of Lon- 
don. Congress afterwards spared Asgill's life through 
the urgent intercession of the French Minister, Count 
de Vergennes, and the States-General of Holland, Ma- 
dame de Sevigné made the story of Captain Asgill the 
subject of a tragic drama. 

Hu dibras. u. (Li.) The title and hero of a cele 
brated satirical poem written by Samuel Butler, (q. v.) 
The hero, H., is à sort of Quixotic adventurer, who sets 
out, accompanied by Ralpbo, his “Sancho Panza,” on 
a crusade against the sports. pastimes, and amusements 
of the English people, as tabooed and ordered to be sup- 
pressed by Cromwell's Puritan parliament. The work, 
although tainted with some coarse passages, and but 
little known nowadays except to readers of old Eng- 
lish literature, is a wonderful example of biting wit and 
caustic humor, levelled against the fur-fetcbed religious 
fanaticism of the period immediately preceding the 
restoration of Charles Il. 

Hudibrns'tic, a. After the style or manner of Hu- 
dibras; iu doggerel fashion, as applying to verse. 

Hudson, Heyry, a navigator, B. in England, entered 
the service of Holland. After making three voyages 
to find a north-east or north-west passage to China, in 
the second of which he discovered the river Hudson, he 
set sail a fourth time, April 17, 1610, in a bark named 
the “ Discovery," and proceeding westward, reached in 
latitude 00? the strait bearing his name. Through this 
he advanced along the coast of Labrador, until it issued 
into the vast bay which is also called after him. Here, 
with his son and seven infirm sailors, he was turned 
adrift by a mutinous crew, and was no more heard of. 

Hudson, the principal river of New York, and one of 
the most important of the United States. It rises near 
449 N., and flows a general S. course to its mouth in the 
Atlantic Ocean, below New York city, about Lat. 409 
40' N. Throughout the greater part of its course (that is, 
from where it passes over a ledge of primitive rock, and 


For five years he travelled | 


forms what are called Glenn's Falls about Lat. 430 15' N.) 
it runs through a very remarkable depression or valley. 
This valley extends from the Atlantic to the St. Law- 
rence, having in its N. part the Lake Champlain with 
its outlet the Richelieu River, and, though enclosed by 
lofty mountain ranges on either side, the highest level 
of its surface is only 147 feet above the level of the tides 
in the Hudson. Its banks are picturesque and beautiful 
throughout nearly its whole course. The total length 
of H. R. is about 280 m., 120 of which, or up te 6 m. 
beyond the town of Hudson, are navigable for tho 
largest ships. Sloops pass us far up as Troy, 150 miles 
from the sea, to which distance the influence of the tide 
is felt, and thence through a lock to Waterford, a few 
miles further. Near the head of the tide the mean 
breadth of the H. R. does not reach a mile; but in the 
lower part of its course it is much wider, and below 
New York it expands into a spacious basin 4 m. broad, 
which forms the harbor of that city. Its only tributary 
worthy of notice is the Mohawk, which joins it from 
the W. in Albany co. Owing to its small rate of de- 
scent, the current of the H. R. is slow; and except in 
the season of flood, it appears rather like an inland buy. 
At Albany, about the middle of its course, its naviga- 
tion is at wn average closed by frost for about ninety 
days annually. 

Hudson, in Georgia, n village of Franklin co., about 
100 m. N. by E. of Milledgeville. 

Hudson, in Jllinois, a post-village and township of 
McLean co , abt. 9 m. N. of Bloomington; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,200. 

Hudson, in Indiana, a village and township of La 
Porte co.; pop. of township nbt. 550. 

Hudson, in Jhd. a post-village of Black Hawk co., 
abont 10 m. S. W. of Waterloo. 

—A village of Muscatine co., abt. 20m. E. S. E. of Iowa City. 

Hudson, in Maine, n post-villnze and township of 
Penobscot co., about 14 m. N. of Bangor; pop. of town- 
ship abont 950. 

Hudson, in Massachusetts, a P. O. of Middlesex co. 

Hudson, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Lenawee co., about 16 m. W. of Adrian; pop. of town- 
ship nbout 2,200, 

—A village of Washtenaw co., on Huron River, about 50 
m. W. of Detroit. 

Hudson, in Missouri, a village and township of Macon 
co, abt, 55 m. N. by E. of Boousville; pop. of township 
abont 900. 

in N. Carolina, a village of Caswell co., ab*. 
. of Raleigh. 
Hudson. in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 


ship of Hillsborough co. about 36 m. S. by E. of Cow 
cord; pop. about 1,500. 
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Hud'son, in New Jersey, a N.E. co.; area, about 189 
sq. m. Rivers, Passaic, Hudson, Hackensac, and Saddle, 
Surface, diversified ; soil, in some parts fertile. Min. 
Copper, magnetic iron, and limestone. Cap. Jersey 
City. Pop. (1880) 187,950. 

A town of the above co., about 3 m. N. W. of Jersey 
City ; pop. about 10,000. 

Hudson, in New York, a city, cap. of Columbia co., on 
the Hudson River, ubout 116 m. N. of New York city; 
Lat. 42° 14' N., Lon. 7329 46 W. The city is handsomely 
built upon an elevation rising from the river, and con- 
tains many fine edifices, Pop, (1850) 8,670. 

Hudson, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Sum- 
mit co., about 123 m. N.E. of Columbus ; pop. in. 1810, 
1,520. It is the seat of Western Reserve College. 

Hudson, in Oregon Territory, a village of Polk co., 
about 9 m. W. of Dallas. 

Had‘son, in Wisconsin, a post-village, cap. of St. Croix 
oo, on St. Croix Lake, at the mouth of Willow River. 
abt. 18 m. E. of St. Paul. Its former name was WILLOW 
River. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

A township of Walworth co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Hudso'nin, u. (In honor of Wm. Hudson, author of 
Flora Anglica.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cistacez. 

They are low shrubs, with very numerous branches aud 
minute exstipulate leaves. H. tomentosa, the Downy H., 
found ou the sea and lake shores from New Jersey N. 
to New Hampshire and W. to Wisconsin, consists of 
numerous slender, ascending stems from the same root, 
and a multitude of tufted branches, all covered with 
whitish down. 

Hud sonite, n. (Min.) A black, aluminona, iron-lime 

yroxene (q. v.), from Cornwall, Orange co, N. Y. 
ud'son's Bay, an inland sea of British N. America, 
between Lat. 51? and 619 N., and Lon. 779 and 959 W. 
Corinthian Gnlf, Gulf of Boothia, and Fox Channel con- 
nect it with the Arctic Ocean on the N., and Hudson's 
Strait connects it with Davis Strait on the E. It covers 
an area of about 510,00) sq. m., the S. part of which, 
embracing about one fourth of the bay, is called James 
Bay. H. B. contains numerous islands, reefs, and sand- 
banks; and its shores are for the most part high, bold, 
and rocky; and though free from ice, is only navigable 
during a few months in the year. It was discovered by 
Henry Hudson, (q. v.) 

Hiud'son's Bay Com’pany, an English company, 
established for carrying on the fur-trade, to which 
Charles II. iu 1670 granted a charter, empowering it 
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Hue and cry. (Eng. Law.) A phrase used to describe 
the body of persons joining in the pursuit of a felon. 
Whoever arrests the person pursued is so far protected, 
that he requires no warrant to justify the arrest; and 
even if the party turn out to be no lelun, no action cau 
be brought if the arrest was bond fide. But it is not! 
only a ground of action, but an ofleuce subject to fiue 
and imprisonment, to maliciously and wautonly raise| 
the hue and cry aguinst a person. It is the duty of all 
persons to join in a hue and cry, and if u persou who 
has been robbed, or knows of a robbery, fail to raise the 
hue and cry, he is liable to fine or imprisonment, or, 
according to some authors, to indictmeut; but these 
punishments are never inflicted. 

Hue, Hue’fo, THUA-THUEN, or SHUNUAN, (hoo‘ay,) the 
capital of Anam, Cochin China, on a river of the same 
name, abt. 10 m. from its mouth in the China Sea; Lat. 
169 19 N., Lou. 107° 12’ E. The city was thoroughly forti- 
fied by French engineers under the direction of the king 
of Covain China, Manuf, Silks and crape shawls. Zup. 
132,000. 

Huehuetoca, (/wa-wa-to'ka,) or GUEGUETOKA, a vill. 
of Mexico, nbout 30 m. N. of the city of Mexico. 

Huejocingo, (/wa-ho-seeng'go,) or HUEXocINGO, a vill. 


of Mexico, about 18 m. N.W. of the city of La Puebla. 
Hw’el, n. In Cornwall, Eng. a local term denoting a 
tin mine. 


Huelva, (wel'va.) [Lat. Onuba.) A city and port of 
Spain, in Andalusia, 57 m. W. of Seville. In the vicinity 
are mines of sulphur, copper, and manganese. The in- 
habitants are engaged either in mining or in the dock- 

ards. Pop. 7,973. 
u'er, n. Same as BALKER, q. v. 

Hiuer'funo, in Grado, a S. E. county, adjoining Kan- 
ens on the E. and New Mexico and Indian Territories 
on the S.; area, about 12,750 sq.m, Rivers. Arkansas, 
Cimarron, Huerfano, and Purgatory rivers. Surface, | 
mountainous; Cup, Badito. Pop. (1580) 4,124. 

Huer'fano River, in Colorado, enters the Arkansas, 
River in Huerfano co. 

Huesca, (wes'ca.) [Lat. Osca.) A city of Spain in Ar- 
agon, 30 m. N.E. of Saragossa, on the Isnela. Manuf. 
Leathers and lineus. Here occurred the incident so well 
known in history as the Massacre of the bell. Pup. 11,100. 

Huescar, (wes'car,) n town of Spain in Grenada, and 
3 of Grenada. Manuf. Woollens and linens. 

ip. 7,100. 
Hufeland, CAnisrorn WILHELM, (/oofe'land,) an emi- 


to trade exclusively with the aborigiues in and about 
Hudson's Bay. Prince Rupert was at the head of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and as the fur-trade was then 
very lucrative, the association soon rose to prosperity. 
In the winter of 1783, a new company, calling itself the 
Northwest Fur Company, was established at Montreal, 
and actively opposed the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
earl of Selkirk was then at the head of the old company, 
and conceived the plan of establishing a colony on the 
Red River of Lake Winnipeg. The Northwest Company 
was jealous of this movement; and in consequence of 
the evil feelings arising out of opposing interests, a war 
broke out between the servants of the two companies. 
In this calamitous affair, many ontrages and much bar- 
barity were displayed. However, the companies wearied 
of the strife at last, and united under tlie name of the 
Hudson's Bay Fur Company, which at the present time 
engrosses most of the fur-trade of British America. The 
new company established factories and settlements in 
various parts, — on the S. chiefly on the W. coast of 
Labrador, in the countries enclosing James’ Bay, and 
along the banks of Albany River. The principal settle- 
ments in the N. are on Hayes River and on Mackenzie 
River. There are numerous mart-houses, besides these 
factories, dispersed in all directions for upwards of a 
thousand miles in the interior, to which the natives 
bring furs, skins, feathers, &c., in exchunge for cloths, 
. blankets, trinkets, &c. 

Hudson's Bay Ter'ritory. Under this name is 
comprised a large proportion of N.W. America, extend- 
ing from Lat. 49? to 700 N. and from Cape Charles, Lab- 
rador, to the mouth of the Mackenzie River; area, bet. 
2,000,000 and 3,002,000 sq.m. Rivers. The chief are the 
Moose, Abbitibbe, Mackenzie, Nelson, Churchill, and 
Coppermine. Zojl. Reindeer, musk-ox, moose-deer or 
elk, and other kinds of deer, bears, wolves, wolverines, 
foxes, beavers, otters, racoons, and other small animals, 
valuable on account of their skins or flesh. There are 
also numbers of water-fowl, and fish is abundant in the 
numerous lakes. Races. Esquimaux and Indians. The 
former occupy the country on both sides of Hudson's 
Bay, while the latter are dispersed over the whole of 
the other regions. The number of Europeans settled 
here is considerable, amounting to some thousands, who 
are generally connected with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, (q. v.) In 1870 this immense territory was ceded to 
the Dom. of Canada, and now forms the prov. of British 
Columbia and Manitoba, and the N.-W. Territories. 

Hui son's Strait, a considerable strait, connecting 
Hudson's Bay with Davis Strait and the ocean. It is 
about 450 m. long. and averages 100 m. in width. 

Hudsonville, in Ilinois, a village of Crawford co., 
about 8 m. N. of Palestine. 

Hud'sonville, in Kentucky, a post-villnge of Breck- 
inridge co., about 120 m. W.S.W. of Frankfort. 

Hud'sonville, in Mississippi, a post-village of Mar- 
shall co., abont 200 m. N. N. E. of Jackson. 

Hue. (hz,) n. (A. S. hui, heaw ; probably from ywan, to 
show, open, reveal.] Color; tint; dye; tincture. 

** Flowers of all Aue, and without thorn the rose. —Milton. 

Hue, n. [From Fr. Aur, to hoot, to shout.] A clamor- 
ous vociferation ; a shouting; an outcry; an alarm; 


nent German physician, B. at Langensalza, Thuringia, 
1762, who pursued his profession at Weimar, and became, | 
in 1793, professor in the university of Jena. In 1801 he 
was appointed physician to the king of Prussia, in 180 
professor of medicine in the university of Berlin, and 
finally director of the academy of military medicine and 
surgery in 1819. His celebrated work The Art of. Pro- 
longing Life was published in 1799; his Counsels to 
Mothers on Physical. Education, in 1800; and his His- 
tory of Health, in 1812. D. 1836. 

Hu in Indiana, a township of Spencer co. ; pop. about 

„339. 

Huff, n. [A. S. heofen, heafen, raised, elevated. pp. of heb- 
bun, to raise; Sp. chufár, to mock, to hector, chufa, 
rhodomontade.] A rising of sudden petulance, anger, 
or arrogance ; a fit of spleen or disappointment: a state 
of sulky humor.— A boaster; a braggart; a bragga- 
docio; a bumptious, self-conceited person. 

—v.a. To swell; to puff np; to enlarge. The diaphragm 
may be easily bufed up with air.” (Grew.) — To hector ; 
to browbeat: to treat with hauteur or insolence; to 
bluster; to rebuke in a bullying manner. 

Lou must not presume to Auf us." —Echard. 


—^v.n. To dilate or enlarge, as bread; to swell up, or be- 
come distended or inflated. — To swell with pride, arro- 
gance, or self-esteem; to bluster or storm with auger; 
to Lounce or brag; as, a huffing coward. 

‘When Peg received John's message, she Auffed and stormed 
like the deuce. "— Arbuthnot. 

—To take away a piece from the board, as in chess or 
draughts; us, I huged his king. 

Huffer, n. A blusterer; a bully: a fire-eater; a brag- 
gart; as, a braggadocio Auffer." — Hudibras. 

Huf finess, . State or condition of being huffed, puffed 
up, or sulky; petulance; noisy bluster ; huffishness. 
Huf fsh, a. Arrogant; petulant; having a disposition 

to assume blustering or bullying airs. 

Huf'fishness, „. See HurriNEss. 

Huffy, d. Swelled; distended; puffed up; as, Auffv| 
bread. — Petulant; being in ill-humor ; exhibiting blus- 
ter, arrogance, or pique; as, a huffy person. 

Hug, v.a. [Ger. hegen; O. Ger. hagjan, to foster, to 
cherish; Goth. Auf,, to treasure up.] To press close! 
in an embrace; to enfold closely ; to clasp to the breast; 
to hold to the heart; to grasp or gripe; as, to Aug a, 
pretty girl.“ He ^ugg'd me in his arms.” ( Shaks.;— To 
clasp or embrace with some degree of pressure; to hold, 
fast; to fondle; to treat with tenderness. | 

Admire yourself... and hug your darling book. Lord Rosc. | 
| 


To gripe in wrestling or senffling. 
(Nuut.) To keep in the vicinity of. or close to; as, 
the ship hugs the land, to hug the wind. 
To hug one's self, to indice in self.gratulntion; to 
flatter one's self; to chuckle with inward g!ee 
u. n. Toclose up; tocuddle; to mass or crowd together; 
as, to ug with cattle. 
—n. A close embrace; a forcible clasp.— A particular 
gripe or grasp in wrestling; as, the Cornish Aug. 
Huge, (/7j,) a. (comp, nvaEn, superl. nvagsr.) [A. S. 
heag: Dan. hoog, high; Swed & Goth. Lög. high, great.’ 
See Hien.) High, with breadth and balk; enormous; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


almost invariably joined with cry; as, hue and cry. 


immense; gigantic; of great or excessive size 
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; pro- 
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digious; as, a huge mountain. — Very large in extent; 
carried to a great or extended degree or compass; — 
commonly applied to space. distance, &c.; as, a huge 
difference, a huge feeder, à huge folly. 

Huge'ly, udv. Enormously ; immensely ; very greatly; 
as, hugely deceived. 

Huge'ness, n. State or quality of being huge; enor- 
mous bulk; excessive size; as, the Augeness of an 
elephant 

Hugeous, (%u, a. Huge. (A vulgarism.) 

Hug'ger, n. One who hugs, clasps, or closely embraces. 

Hug’ger-mugger, n. [O. Eng.; Scot. huggrie-mug- 
grie.) Secrecy; privacy; ambush. 

“A thing that’s done in Augger-mugger, under the seal of se- 
cresy and concealment.” — L Estrange. 

—a. Clandestine; surreptitious ; secret ; sly ; underhand ; 
as, hugger-mugger love-making. — Mean; paltry; con- 
temptible; sordid; disorderly; higgledy-piggledy; as, 
n hugger-mugger way of living. 

Hugh Capet, founder of the third race of French 
monarchs, was count of Paris and Orleans. H. was 
claimed king of France at Noyen, 987, and D. 996, aged 57, 

Hughes, Thomas, a popular English novelist, k. 1823, 
and educated at Rugby (under Dr. Arnold), and at Ox- 
ford. He was called to the Bur in 1845. In 1856, he 
published Jom Brown's School-days, which proved emi- 
penty popular, and has gone through many editions 
both in England and in this country. A sequel to this 
work, entitled 7om Broun at Oz fmd, appeared in 1861, 
but failed to achieve the popularity of its predecessor. In 
1858, he produced The Scouring of the White Horse, and, 
in 1865, was returned to the British House of Commons 
us member for Lambeth, which he continued to repre- 
sent till 1874. He made a tour in the U. States in 1570. 
His most recent work is Our Old Church: What shall 
we do with it? (1878). 

Hughes River, in West Virginia, enters the Little 
Kanawha River in Wirt co. 

Hughes'ville, in Md., a p.-o. of Charles co. 

Hughes'ville, in New Jersey, a village of Warren co., 
abt. 18 m. 8. by W. of Belvidere. 

Hughes'ville, in Pennsylvania, a post.village of 
Lycoming co., abt. 19 m. E. of Williamsport. 

Hughes'ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Loudon 
co., abt. 154 m. N. of Richmond. 

Hugh’sonville, in New York. a post-village of 
Dutchess co., abt. 60 m. N. of New York city. 

Hu’go, Vicron MARIE, VICOMTE, a distinguished French 
poet, politiciau, and man of letters, B. at Besancon, 1802, 
his father being a colonel in the French army. He re- 
ceived a classical education in a religious house, and, in 
1822, brought out the lst vol. of his Odes and Bollads; 
and his tales Hans of Iceland, and Bug Jargal, were 
also written about this time, In 1826 he published a 
second vol. of the Odes and Ballads, which exhibited a 
change in his political and literary opinions, and, in 
1827, he composed his drama Cromwell, In 1829 he 
published his Last Days of a Condemned Criminal, a 
work which, owing to its fearful interest, secured an 
immense success, H. prepared a further attack on the 
classical slyle of French dramatic literature in his 
Hernani, first played at the Théátre Francais in 1830, 
when it caused a scene of riotous confusion. The French 
Academy went so far as to lodge a complaint against 
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H:s attempted innovations at the foot of the throne, 
Charles X. sensibly replied, that * in matters of art he 
was no more than a private person.” Shortly after the 
revolution of July, 1830. his Marion de Lorme, which 
had been suppressed by the censorship under the Resto- 
ration, was performed with success. Le Rois Amuse was 
also performed at the Théátre Francais in Jan., 1532, but 
was indicted by the govt. the day after. His lyrical 
poems, Les Orientales, published in 1825, nnd Les Feuilles 
@ Automne, which appeared in 1*32. were received with 
enthusiasm. MH., who published afterwards a number 
of dramatic pieces of various merit, was, after much 
opposition, admitted into the Academy in 184}, and was 
created a peer of France by Louis-Philippe. In 1849 he 
was chosen president of the Peace Congress of which he 
had been a leading member. On the coup d'état of Dec. 
2, 1851, H., then a member of the legislative asecmbly, 
was among those deputies who vainly attempted to 
assert the richts of the assembly and to propose the con- 
stitution. His conduct led to his proscription. He took 
refuge in the island of Jersey, and su uently in 
that of Guernsey, having steadfastly refused to avail 
himself of the general amnesties issued in 1859 and in 
15693 He has written much since he quitted France. 
Iis trenchant satire, Nupoléon le Petit, (^ Napoléon the 
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Little,“) appeared at Brussels in 1852, and was rigorously 
suppressed iu France, into which country it bad been 
smuggled. Les Chatiments was brought out in 1852, 
also in Brussels; and in 1856 he published, under the 
title Les Contemplations, a collection of lyrical and per- 
sonal poems which are among his best perlormauces, 
H.'s wlmirable romance Notre-Dame de Mauris has been 
translated iuto most European lauguages, and is known 
in Euyg'aud and the U. States under the title of the 
Hanchoack of Notre-Dame, Mis social romance, Les 
Misérables, in which the author, with great spiendor of 
sentiment, keenness of analysis, nnd passionate. dra- 
matic force, handles, in tlie forin uf a story, sume of the 
Most important social questions, translated into 9 luu- 
uages, Was issued at Paris, London, Brussels, New York, 
ladrid, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Turin. on the sume 
day, April 3, 1562. The Drames de la Mer, which ap- 
eared shortly afterwurds,were uot so favorably received. 
Next came L'Homme qui Rit, (or “The Man who 
Laughs,") published in 1869, and perhaps his most 
ambitious performance; may be accounted, on the 
whole, a decided failure, although it possesses occasional 
passages of picturesque imagery. SUP., p. 1271. 

Huguenot, (Au'jenot,) n. (French Hist.) A term 
of coutempt formerly applied in France to the early fol- 
lowers of Luther and Calvin. The origin of the word 
is uncertain; but it is stated to be derived from e- 
nossen, “ bound together by oath," a term borrowed 
from the motto of the confederate cantons of Switzer- 
land by certain inhabitants of Geneva, who were among 
the earliest to introduce reformed notions upon religion 
into France, The word has now fallen iuto disuse in 
the French language, the followers of Calvin being | 
called Réforinés, while the disciples of Luther are in- 
cluded, together with the former, under the general ap- 
pellation of Protestant. The history of the rise and 
progress of the Huguenots forms one of the chief chap- 
ters in the annals of France, For some time after their 
establishment as a sect, the Huguenots continued to in 
crease in numbers, although they were troubled with 
occasional persecutions under the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry II., until the year 1560, when they took part 
in tite conspiracy of Amboise. By the edict of Jaunary, 
1562, the right of the free exercise of their religion was 
restored to them; but in truth this edict was worthless 
to them, and they were forced to rise en masse to save 
themselves from the persecutions of the government. 
The leaders were the Priuce de Condé, Admiral Coliguy ; 
and, indeed, they numbered among them some of the 
noblest uud most influential houses in France. Al- 
though thus powerful, the wars of the 16th century 
soon decimated them, and they gradually lost ground 
uuder the continual aggressious of the Catholic body. 
After the conversion — or perversion —of Henry IV., 
most of the nobles abandoned the failing cause of the 
Huguenots. They, however, managed to sustain two 
civil wars against Louis XIII. in the following century. 
The history of the Protestant Church in France then 
ceased to have any political bearing, and the namo Hu- 
guenot itself soon passed out of oruinary use, See Hist. 
of the Rise of the H. of France, Baird (N. Y., 1879). 

Hu’guenotism, n. [Fr.Auguenoctisme.] The religion 
of the French Huguenots. 

Hiul'burton. in New Fork, a p.-v. of Orleans co. 

Hul dah. (Script.) A prophetess in the reign of Josiah. 

Hulk. n. (AS. uic, aden, cabin; D. hulk, a kind of 
ship; M. II. Ger. holehe, from Gr. holkas, a ship of bur- 
den, from helicd, to draw.) The body of an old vessel, 
unfit for further service at sea; as, a battered Auli. 
See Hurt. — Any thing bulky or unwieldy;— in Scot- 
land, applied to a mau. 

Harry Moumouth's Aulk, Sir John, is prisoner.” — Shaks. 

(Mining.) In Cornwall, England, an old excavated 
working. 

Steer hulk. (Naval.) An old vessel of war, usually a 
T4-gunship, razeed or cut down to the lower ami fitted 
up with a pair of shvers, for the purpose of taking out 
and replacing the lower masts of ships fitting out for sea. 

The hulks. In England, the name given to worn-out 
or disinasted ships, forinerly used as floating prisons. 

—v.a. To eviscerate ; to take out the entrails of; to gut; 
as, to hulk a rabbit. 

Hulk y. a. Bulky: clumsy: unwieldy; as, a big td] 
fellow. (Used as provincial English.) 

Hall, n. [A S. hul; Ger. hülle a covering; W. Aul, 
hulian ; Sansk. hul, to cover.] The husk, integument, 
or outer covering of anything, particularly of grain, nuts, 
&c.; a pod. 

(Naut.) The frame or body of a ship or other vessel, 
excluding masts, yards, sails, and all running and stand- 
ing gear and rigging. (When dismantled, as being un- 
fit for further service, it is called a Auk, q. v.) 

Dead iu their But our deadly bullets light." — Dryden, 

Hull down. (Naut) The position of a ship at sen, 
whose hull is below the horizon, while her upper masts 
are visible to a distant observer. — To lie a-hull, to lie 
8s a ship when not under sail, and with helm lashed 
a-lee. — To strike a-hull, to take in sail during heavy 
weather, and lash the helm a-lee ; — said of a ship. 

v. a. To husk; to strip off the outer covering, skin, or 
other integument: as, to Aul? peas. — To pierce the hull 
of a ship with a cannon-shot, or with a broadside from 
heavy guns: as, we hulled her under the water-line. 

v. n. To float, or drive to and fro on the water, like a 
ship without sails or rudder. 

He looked, and saw the ark Aull on the flood." — Milton. 

Hull. Isaac, a commodore in the U. States service, B. 
in Derby, Conn., 1775. Ile distinguished himself during 
the war with Tripoli, 1802-5, but is chiefly recorded for 
his gallant conduct at the opening of the war between 
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the U. States and Great Britain, and especially, July, 
1512, the capture of the English frigate, the Guerriezre, 
which surrendered after having lost all its masts and 79 
men killed and wounded. II was then iu command of 
the frigate Constitution, D. in Philadelphia, 1843. 

Hull. a river of England in Yorkshire, flows from the 
E. Wolds into the Humber, 4t Hull. Length 30 m. 

Hull, or KiNosroN-UPON-HULL, a parliamentary bor- 
ough and seaport of England, in Yorkshire, 36 m. 
S. E. of York, and 150 m. N. ot London, at the copflu- 
ence of the Hull and Humber. H. has magnificent docks, 
aud is the great outlet for the woollen and cotton goods 
of the midland counties, with all of which it is in direct 
commumcation, by means of railroad, river, or canal. 
Many shipbuilding yards are in operation here, and the 
chiet manulactures are those principally to which a 
flourishing port gives rise, as ropes, canvas, Chain, 
chain-cables, machinery, &c. Many mills of various 
kiuds are here curried on, as well us chemical factories, 
tanneries, potteries, aud sugar-refineries. — Immeuse 
commercial intercourse exists between H. uud the 
countries of N. Europe. 1%. in 1881, 154,250. 

Hull, a village of Lower Canada, co. of Ottawa, on the 
Ott River, opposite Upper Bytown. 

Hull, in Massachusetts, u post-villaze and township of 
Plymouth co., about 9 m. B.E. of Boston; pop. of town- 
ship, about 285. 

Hull, in Wisconsin, a township of Portage co.; pop. 
ubout 229. 

Huil'er, u. One who, or that which, hulls; particular- 
ly, au agricultural implement for bulling or husking 
corn 

Hull-guli, n. A pastime of children. 

Hull's Mills, in New York, a P. O. of Dutchess co. 

Hullly, u. Having hulls, husks, or pods; siliquose; 
cuticular. 

Hulmesville, (^omz'ril) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Bucks co., about 20 m. N.E. of Philadelphia. 

Hu'loist, n. Sume as IH vLoisT, q. v. 

Huloth'eism, n. Same as lHYLOTHEISM, q. v. 

Hulton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Alleghany 
cu., abt. 12 m. N. E. of Pittsburgh. 

Hul'ver, n. (0. Eug. Aulfere.] The Horky, Ilex aquifo- 
lium. — See ILEX. 

Hum, v.n. [Ger. hummen, allied to summen, to hum as 
bees; Gr. bombos, a humming; formed from the sound.] 
To utter a sound like that of bees; to buzz; to make a 
dull, protracted, nasal sound; to drone; to make a mur- 
murous noise; as, the humming of a top. 

— To pause in speaking, and make an audible noise, like 
the humming of bees; to make a drawling, nasal utter- 
ance, Whether from embarrassment or allection; as, to 
hum and haw, — See Haw. 

“IT... never humm'd and haw d sedition.” —Hudibras. 

—To make an inarticulate, buzzing sound; to drone; to 
mumble; to utter in a sing-song tone of voice. 

To bite his lip, and Aum at good Cominius, much unhearts met 
Shaks. 

—To make a dull, heavy, deep noise, like a drone. 

Still Aumming on, their drowsy course they keep. "— Pope. 

—v.a. To sing in a low voice, or in a wurmurous tone; 
to sing or utter inarticulately ; as, to hum un air. 

—To applaud or greet with a murmuring noise; to receive 
a buzz of approbation. — To cajole; to dupe, by a plau- 
sible tone of voice; to flatter by soothing words. (Col- 
loquially used.) 

—n, The noise made by bees or insects during flight; the 
sound given forth by a revolving top, or whirling-wheel, 
&c.; à murmur; a buzz; a droning sound. 

** The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums."— Shaks. 

—Any inarticulate, or marmurous and buzzing sound; as, 
(1.) A low, confused sound, as of crowds at a distance, 
(2.) A low, inarticulate sound, uttered by a speaker in a 
pause of hesitation or embarrassment. “ Hum and ha 
will not do the business.” (Dryden.) (3.) A subdued 
expression of applause; a buzz or murmured utterance 
of approbation. 

“Ye hear a hum lu the right place." — Spectator. 

A hoax; a deception; an imposition; a bam. 

Hum, %). Ahem; hem: à sound given with a panse, 
implying hesitation, doubt, embarrassment, or deliber- 
ation. 

“Hum?! I guess at it." —Shakas. 

Human, a. [Fr. humain; Lat. humanus, from homo, 
a man, a human being. Etymol. unknown.) Belonging 
to man, or mankind ; having the faculties, qualities, or 
attributes of a man; pertaining or having reference to 
the race of man; as, human nature, human life, a human 
voice. 

To err is human, to forgive divine."— Pope. 

—n. A human being; a creature of mankind. (n.) 

Humane’, a. [Fr. humain; Lat. amanis Having 
the feelings or dispositions proper to man; possessing 
and exhibiting tenderness and compassion: kind; be- 
nevolent; pitiful; compassionate; merciful; inclined 
to reel the brute creation with kindness; — opposed to 
cruel. 

Humane'ly, adr. In a humane manner; kindly; 
tenderly; compassionately; benevolently; as, he was 
treated humanely. 

Humnane'ness, n. State or quality of being humane; 
humanity: tenderness; compassion. 

Huma es, n sing. The science of human nature; 
the doctrine of humanity. 

Human ify, v.a. [lat. humanus, human, and facere, 
to make,] To make human; to endue with the per- 
sonality of human nature; to incarnate. (R.) 

Hu'manist, ». A student of humanity. — Polite 


literature, (belles-lettres ;) — used in some of the Euro- 


pean universities, 
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—One skilled in the knowledge of human nature. 

Humanita’rian, n. [Fr./umanitaire,] A term some- 
times applied to those who deny the divinity of Christ. and 
assert Him to have been mere man. The term, however, 
is also sometimes applied to the disciples of St. Simon, 
and in general to those who look to the perfectibility of 
human nature as their great moral and social dogma, 
und ignore altogether tlie dependeuce of man upon super- 
natural aid, believing in the all-sufficiency of his own 
innate powers. — See Socintan, UNITARIAN. 

—a. Relating or belonging to humanitarians, or to the 
doctrines held by them. 

| Humanita’rianism, u. The doctrines advanced by 

the humanituriaus. 

| Human ity, n. [Fr. humanité; Lat. humanitas, from 

humanus, human.) The peculiar nature or individuality 

of man by which he is distinguished from other beings; 

state or quality of being human, or of the race of man- 

Kino, — Tue human race; the collective body of mane 
iud. 

“A suffering, sad humanity ! " — Longfellow. 


The kind feelings, dispositions, and sympathies of man, 
by which he is distinguished from the lower orders of 
animals.—Quality of being humane; kindness; benevo- 
lence; compassion; exercise of philanthropy; acts of 
tenderness and charity. 
“ How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity ? " — Rowe. 


—Liberal education, or mental education; training and 
polishing of the faculties given to man; teaching in 
classical studies, and polite literature. 

—pl. The branches of elegant learning or polite literature, 
including grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and the study of 
the ancient classica. 

Humaniza'tion, n. 
iug human. 

Hu'manize, r. a. [Fr. humaniser.] To make human; 
to civilize; to render humane; to subdue or eradicate 
burbarous dispositions in, and convert to susceptibility 
of kind feelings and benevoleut actions. 

^ My leary shall tlow to humanize the llints."— Wotton. 


Act of humanizing, or render- 


—r.n. To become human; to be made humane or more 
humane; to beconie civilized, improved, or made more 
excellent, 

Hu'manizer, n. One who humanizes or renders 
humane. 

Hu' mankind, u. Mankind; the race of man; the 
human species of beings. 

„This is the porcelain clay of humankind.” — Dryden. 


Hu’manly, adv. In a human manner; after the 
manner of mankind ; according to the notions, opinions, 
power, or knowledge of men. 

Hu'mansville, in Missouri, a post-village of Polk co., 
abt. 110 m S.W., of Jefferson City. 

Humation, (Au-má'shon,) n. [Lat. humatio.] Inter- 
ment; act of inhumating or burying. (k.) 

Humber. (Lat. Abus,| one of the largest rivers in 
Eugland, dividing Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, It is 
formed by the Quse, Ayr, Dan, and Trent, and falls after 
a course of 58 m. into the German Ocean 

Humber, a river of Newfoundland, enters the Gulf 
of St Lawrence through the Bay of Islands, Length, 
abt. 156 m. 

Hum bird. n. (Zoll.) The HUMMING-BIRD, q. v. 

Humble. (um bl) a. [Fr, from Lat. humilis — humus, 
earth, tho ground.] Near the ground; not high or 
lofty; low; mean; poor; insignificant; unpretendiug ; 
as, a humble dwelling, humble fare. 

„From Aumble Port to imperial Tokay.” — Townley. 


—Lowly; modest: meek; submissive; not proud, arro- 
gant or assuming; diffident; without self-sufficiency or 
undue aspirations or pretensions. 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit." — Dekker. 


To eat humble pie, to take up with humble fare; to be 
reduced to a mean diet; — heuce, to endure dispraise, 
mortification, or abasement; to swallow an insult or en- 
dure an injury without resentment; to appear meanly ; 
to act cowardly. (Said to have originated from a former 
custom of eating of a pie made from the Aunbles (en- 
trails) of a deer.) 

—v.a. To bring down from an elevated or high state; 
to abase; to lower; to depress; to degrade; to reduce 
from power or importance to lowliness or insignificance. 

The executioner falls not the axe upon the Awmbied neck, 

But first begs pardou." — Shaks. 

—To make humbly or lowly in mind ; to abase or cut 
down the pride of; to make to condescend; to make 
meek and submissive; to mortify or make ashamed. 

Fortune not much of Aumbling we can boast." — Pope. 

Hum ble-bee. n. (Zoil.) See Art. 

Hum'ble-cow, n. A cow withont horns. 

Hum'ble-mouthed, a. Mild; meck; staid; demure. 

“You are meek and Aumble-mouthed, but your heart is 
cramm'd with arrogancy." — Su. 

Hum'bleness, n. State or quality of being humble 
or lowly; humility; meekness; diffidence. 

A grain of glory, mixed with Aumbleness, 

Cures both a fever and lethargicuess.“ — Herbert. 
Hum"'ble-plant, n. (Bot.) See Mimosa. 
Hum'bler, n. He who, or that which humbles or 

mortifies, 

Hum’bles, (also written UxnLrs,) n. pl. (Venery.) The 
entrails of n deer. 

Hum'bly, adv. In an humble manner; meekly; sub- 
missively ; with modest humility; lowly; as, I Aumbly 
ask your pardon. 

“They... come humbly as they used to creep to holy altars." Shake. 
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Humboldt. Frreprica HEINRICH ALEXANDER VON, the 
greatest naturalist of his time, B. at Berlin, 1769, the 
same year that gave birth to Napoleon, the Duke of 
Wellington, and many other distinguished persons. He 


was educaled at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Göttingen, ut 


Hamburg, aud at the mining school of Freiberg. From 
the earliest period he evinced a faculty for physical in- 
quiry, which he assiduously cultivated by the study of 
chemistry, botany, geology, aud galvanism. At Güttin- 
gen he became acquainted with George Forster, to 
whose Delineutim of the South- Sea Islands he attributes 
the earliest excitement of his desire to visit the tropics, 
and in company with whom he made his first tour. In 
1790 he accompanied Forster in a tour through the 
Rhine districts and Holland, and afterwards visited 
England with him. His scientific observations made in| 
Germany were afterwards published in 1790, under the 
title of Mineralogical Considerations on Certain Basaltic 
Formations on the Rhine. His intention being to seek 
employment in the civil service of the Prussian kinz-| 
dom, he subsequently went to Hamburg to study book- , 
keeping and the other forms of commercial knowledge, | 
and afterwards studied in the mining academy of the 
eminent Werner, at Freiberg. In 1792 he obtained the 

tof mining superintendent in the works of Bayreuth, 
n which situation he remained till the year 1795, dur- 


ing which time he wrote many scientific articles for the 
German periodicals, and published a botanical work in 


Fig. 1328. — ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Latin, called Specimens of the Plora of Freiberg. Soon 
after the production of this work he resigned his post as 
mining superintendent, having determined to explore 
those parts of the world which had been unvisited by | 
travellers. “I had, from my earliest youth," he says, 
“felt a burning desire to travel in distant lands unex- 
plored by Europeans.” The disturbed state of the 
continent at the time, owing to the wars consequent on 
the French revolution, prevented him from executing 
his design for about two years, during which time he 
resided at Jena, and became acquainted with Göthe and 
Schiller. and ocenpied himself with the composition and 

ublication of Investigations on the Muscles and Nerve- 
bres, with Conjectures on the Chemical Process of Life, 
and Oa Subterranean Gases, — two amall works which 
established his reputation as a natural philosopher. A 
short visit to Italy was made in 1799, and in the same 
year he went to Paris, with the view of accompanying 
the expedition about to be dispatched from that city 
to Egypt. The expedition was abandoned; bat Hum- 
boldt made the ncquaintance of Bonpland, who was to 
have been the naturalist of the journey, and the two 
learned men resolved to undertake n great enterprise 
together. Their first idea was to explore Northern Af- 
rica; but, being prevented by the English cruisers in 
the Mediterranean, they landed ín Spain, and obtained 
E from the government to travel in the Span- 
sh possessions of South America. In the month of 
May, 1799, the two travellers embarked at Corunna, 
and, eluding the English cruisers watching the port, 
reached Teneriffe, where they ascended the peak and 
collected some valuable scientific data. Going on board 
their vessel again, they sailed for Cumana, in South 
America, which was reached in July. Humboldt and 
his companion now proceeded to explore the great South 
American continent, and to collect a body of scientific 
information, during five years of adventurous research, 
hitherto unparalleled. For 65 days he navigated, in an 
Indian canoe, the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, and the 
Atabapo, discovering the connection between tbe Ori- 
noco and the Amazon. The botany, mineralogy, geology, 
the physical aspects of the country, and the habits of 
the natives, were all observed and noted during this 
great journey. He now returned to the coast and em- 
barked for vana, where he sojourned for some time. 
Returning to South America in 1801, he travelled 
southward till be reached Lima, crossing the Cordil- 
leras und Andes five times during the journey. In.lune,| 
1802, he ascended Chimborazo to an elevation of 19,300 
feet, the highest point of the mountain ever attained by 
a human being. In December, 1802, he embarked for 
Guayaquil, and in the April following reached Mexico, 
in exploring which and the adjoining countries he «pent | 
a year. Wishing to complete his scientific observations 
of the island of Cuba, he once more set sail for Havana, | 
in1804. A visit to the United States, and a short stay in 
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Washington and Philadelphia sncceeded, after which he Humboldt, in Minnesota, a post-village, exp. of Sher- 


quitted America for France, and arrived at Bordeaux in 
August, 1804. He spent nine months in Paris arranging 
his notes, and assisting Gay-Lussac in making some ex- 
periments relative to the chemical composition of the 
atmosphere, After spending a short time in Italy and 
at Berlin, where he obtained permission from the king 
to take np his residence in the French capital while his 
works were being printed, he returned to. Paris In 
1807 appeared the first of a large number of volumes, 
all published under the general title of Travels of Hum- 
boldt und Bonpland in the Interior of America between 
the years 1799-1504. In this magnificent undertaking, 
composed partly iu Latin, partly in French, he was as- 
sisted by Oetmans for the astronomical, Arago and Guy- 
Lussac for the chemical and meteorological, Cuvier for 
the zoUlogical, and Klaproth for the mineralogical di- 
visions, It was mainly divided into six great sections, 
which again were subdivided into mauy more, the bo- 
tanical portion alone consisting of twenty volumes, 
embellished with 1.200 plates, He spent a portion of 
the years 1827-28 at Berlin, whither he bad been in- 
vited by the king of Prussia; in 1829 he, at the express 
desire, and at the sole expense, of the emperor Nicholas, 
set out with Rose nnd Ehrenberg to explore the eastern 
provinces of Russia, and in nine months travelled, be- 
tween St. Petersburg and the Chinese frontier, over a 
distance of 2,320 geographical miles. The results of 
this expedition were published by him at Paris in 1843, 
under the title of, Central Asia; Researches on its Moun- 
tain-chains and Climatology. Between the years 1830 
and 1848, although he desired to keep aloof from poli- 
tics, he was intrusted by the king of Prussia with sev- 
eral diplomatic missions to the court of Louis Philippe. 
In 1848 he went to reside near the king of Prussia, 
whose court he ornamented till his death. In 1845 he 
commenced his great work Kosmos, or a Physical De- 
scription of the Universe, which was concluded in 1551, 
and which has become exceedingly popular in an Eng- 
lish translation. He was a member of almost every 
scientific body in the world; an associate of tho Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris und Berlin; was decorated 
with many orders, and was a graud officer of the French 
Legion of Ilonor, By the labors of his long and valu- 
nble life he earned the title of creator of the science of 
comparative geography, and reviver of the study of the 
natural sciences. In addition to those already quoted, 
a few of his most important works may be given: 
Essay on the Chemical Analysis of the Atmosphere; Pic- 
tures of Nature; Essay om Electrical Fishes; Essay on 
the Geography af Plants; Causes of the Difference in 
Temperature of various portions of the Earth's Surface ; 
Fragments of Asiatic Geology and Climatology; and 
The Progress of Nautical Astronomy during the Fif- 
teenth and Sizteenth Centuries. D. 1859. The best biog- 
raphy of this great man is that of Prof. Karl Bruhns 
3 vols., 8vo, Leipsic, 1872), excellently translated into 

glish by the Misses Lassell (2 vols., 8vo, Loudon, 1872). 


Humboldt, Cart WiLHELM, Baron von, a distin- 


guished philologist, classical critic, and diplomatist, was 
elder brother of the above; with whom he pursued an 
educational career at the universities of Göttingen and 
Jena. When very young, he wrote many essays on the 
Greek poets and philosophers; but his first work of 
consequence was a critical essay on Gütlie's “ Hermann 
and Dorothea." In 1802 he was nominated to the post 
of minister plenipotentiary to Rome; resigning this in 
1808, he became head of the department of public in- 
struction, which he quitted to retire into private life, 
two years afterwards. In 1812 he became Prussian am- 
bassador at the court of Vienna; represented his coun- 
try at the conference of Prague, in 1513; and signed, 
with Hardenberg, the treaty of Paris. In 1819 he was 
recalled from England, where he was ambassador, to 
Berlin, to assume the functions of minister and privy 
councillor ; but not agreeing with his sovereign ns to his 
retrograde policy, he tendered his resignation, and once 
more sought a retired life. He now occupied himself 
with the study of classical and semi-civilized languages 
and comparative grammar, varying these pursuits with 
critical essays on poetry, philosophy, and the fine arts. 
He published a small number of poems, but, on the 
advice of Schiller, he abandoned creative for critical 
authorship, for which his mind was more fitted. He 
wrote critical essays on Sanskrit poetry, and on Wolfs 
edition of Homer's “ Odyssey ;” published An Erami- 
nation of the Basque Language, and a treatise on the 
Celts and Iberians; besides a very large number of 
smaller works on classical literature and on speculative 
physiology. The latter years of his life were occupied 
with the study of the Malay and American languages ; 
bat failing health caused him to abandon the American 
in order that he might conclude his researches in the 
Malay tongue. At the time of his death he had almost 
completed his task, and his work was afterwards pub- 
lished by Dr. Buschmann, in 1836, D. 1835. 


Humboldt, in Culifornia, a N.W. co., bordering on 


the Pacific Ocean; area, abt. 2,880 sq. m. Rivers, Kel, 
Elk, Mad, and Mattole rivers. Surface, diversified; 
soil, fertile. Min, Iron ore and gypsum. Cap. Eureka. 
Pop. abt. 6.500. 


Humboldt, in Illinois, a township of Cole co.; pop. 


abt. 1.000. 


Humboldt. in un, a N.W. co.; area, abt. 538 8q. m. 


Rivers. Des Moines, and numerous smaller streams. Sur- 


Jace, generally level; soil, fertile. Cop. Dakota. 
—A post-village and township of Humboldt co., abt. 4 m. 


8. of Dakota, 


Humboldt. in Kansas, a post-village. cap. of Allen 


co., abt. 45 m. W. of Fort Scott. A United States Land- 
Office is located here. 
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burne co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 27 m. N.W. of 
8t. Anthony. 

Hume'boldt, in Missouri, a post-village of Pulaski co., 
abt. 45 m. S. of Jefferson city. 

Hum'boldt, in Nevada, a N.W. co., ndjoiming Oregon; 
area, abt. 14,850 sq. m. Revers, Humboldt and Owyhee 
rivers, besides numerons lakes. Surface, mountainoua. 
Soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Gold, silver, and sul- 

hur. Cap. Unionville. Pop. (1850) 3,480. 
um boldt. in Tennessee, a post-village of Gibson co., 
abt. 82 m. N.E. of Memphis. 

Humboldt. in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. . 

—A post-village of Milwaukee co., abt. 5 m. N. of Mil- 
waukee city. 

Humboldt Bay, in Cali ia, an arm of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in Humboldt co., abt. 270 m. N. of San Fran- 
cisco. It is one of the best barbors on the coast, having 
21 ft. of water on the bar. 

Hum'boldt City, in Nevada, a post-village of Hum- 
boldt co , on the Humboldt River, abt. 170 m. N.N.E. of 
Carson City. 

Hum boldtilite. n. (in.) A var. of Melilite, q. v., 
occurring in crystals in geodes, in lava at Mount Somna, 
nenr Naples. 

Hum boldtine, n. (in.) A yellow substance found 
in brown-coal at Koloseruk, Bohemia, and Kett!e Point, 
Canada. Sp. gr. 213 to 248. Comp. Oxalic acid 47-1, 

rotoxide of iron 421, water 15:8. When insulated, it 
becomes put electrified by friction. 

Hum boldtite. n. (Min.) Same as DATOLITE, q. v. 

Hum'boldt Lake, in Nevada, a beautiful lake of 
Humboldt co., in Lat. 40? 10" N., Lon. 118? 40^ W. It 
covers an area of abt. 180 sq. m., and receives Hum- 
boldt River, but has no outlet. 

Hum'boldt River, or Mary's River, in Nevad. 
rises in the N.E. part of the State, and flows a 11 
W. and S. W. course to Humboldt Lake. 

Humboldt River Mountains, in Nevada, a 
mountain chain of Lander co., running N.and 8. Hum- 
boldt River rises on their W. slope. 

Humbug. n. [Etymol. uncertain.) A hoax; a trick 
of deception ; an imposition plausibly contrived ; some- 
thing devised in order to dupe, mislead, ur mock; a 
piece of trickery; sham: tomfoolery.— Trickishness ; 
cajolery with a view to deceive or mislead; spirit of mis- 
chievous imposition ; deviltry. — A trickster; a hoaxer ; 
an impostor; a charlatan; a preteuder ; and, sometimes 
a fool. (Colloquial.) 

r. a. To impose on; to hoax; to trick; to deceive; to 
mislead; to cajole; — in short, to make a fool of, or to 
cause one to feel or appear ridiculons. (Colloquially 
used.) 

Hum'bug City, in California, a mining village of 
Nevada co. 

Hum'bugger, n. 
others. 

Hum'bu ry. n. 
trickery or imposition. 

Hum'drum., a. [Icel. humma, to hum, and draumr, 
& drum.] Dull; stupid; trite; dejected; tedious; as, 
“an old, humdrum fellow.” — Addison, 

Hume, Davin, a celebrated English historian, philoso- 
pher, and miscellaneous writer, n. at Edinburgh, 1711. 
Ie was designed for the Jaw, but having no inclination 

to that profession, he became, in 17:4, clerk in an emi- 
nent mercantile house at Bristol. He did not, however, 
continue long there; for, having a strong propensity to 
literature, he resolved to apply himself to. study, and 
for the sake of seclusion went to France, where he 
wrote his Treatise of Human Nature, published in Lon- 
don in 1733. This work, however, excited no interest, 
friendly or hostile, on its first appearance. It holds an 
important place in the history of philosophy, as a lucid, 
logical development of the sceptical conclusions that 
flow from the philosophy of John Locke, H.'s Essays, 


One who humbugs another or 
Art of humbug; practice of 


Fig. 1329. — pavip RUME, (after Allan Ramsay.) 


Moral, Political, and Literary, appeared in 1742 and 


1752, and were favorably received, In 1745 he was in- 
vited to reside with the young marquis of Annandale, 
whose state of mind rendered a guardian necessary. 
Here he spenta year; meanwhile, the chair of moral 
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philosophy in the university of Edinburgh having be- 
come vacant, he became a candidate, but failed. In 
1746 he became Secretary to General St. Clair, whom he 
accompanied to the courts of Vienna and Turin. In 
1752 appeared at Edinburgh his 1 conceruing the 
Principles of Morals, which of all his writings is con- 
sidered the best. In 1754 he paced the first volume 
of his History of England, which he did not complete 
till 1761. While this work was in progress he published 
The Natural History of Religion, which was attacked 
by Warburton in an anonymous tract, ascribed at the 
time to Mr. Hurd. His great work, The History of Eng- 
land, had now acquired considerable celebrity, and the 
author gained largely by its popularity, for besides the 
rofits it bronght him, he obtained a pension through 
rd Bute. In 1763 he accompanied the Earl of Hert- 
ford on his embassy to Paris, from whose fashionable 
and literary circles he received an enthusiastic welcome ; 
and where, in 1765, he remained as chargé d'a ffutres. 
The year following he returned home, accompanied by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, to whom he behaved with great 
delicacy and generosity, but was ill requited by the 
morbid sensitiveness and suspiciou:ness which the 
“philosopher of Geneva” allowed himself to indulge 
against his friend and benefactor. He became under- 
secretary of State in 1767. In 1769 he returned to his 
native country on an independent iucome of £1,000 per 
annum, and p. 1776. 

Hume, iu Michigan, a township of Huron co.; pop. 
ubout 300. 

Hume, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Alleghany co., about 12 m. N.W. of Angelica; pop. of 
township about 3,500. 

Humec'tant, a. [Fr., from Lat. humecto, humectans, 
to wet.] (Med.) Applied to medicines which are sup- 
pe capable of softening by making the solids of the 

ady moist. 

Humec'tate. v. a. To wet; to moisten. (n.) 

Humecta'tion, n. [Fr.] The act of wetting; moist- 
ening. (R.) 

Hiu'mefy, v.a. [From Lat. humidus, moist, and facio, 
to make.] To make moist; to soften with water. (R.) 
Hu’meral, a. [Fr. huméral, from Lat. humerus, the 
shoulder.) That belongs to the humerus or shoulder. 

H. Artery. (Anat.) The axillary artery, having 
feu the tendon of ths great pectoral muscle, changes 
ts name to the brachial or humeral artery, which name 
it retains in its course down the arm to the bend, where 
it divides into the radial and ulnar arteries. 

Humer r. (hoo'mer-por.) a district of Hindostan, 
in the N.W. provinces, extending from Lat. 24? to 279 
N., Lon. 71? to 74° 20’ E. Manuf. Cotton, paper. and 
sugar-refining. Prod. Corn, sugar, cotton, and indigo. 
The country is mostly level. Php. 330,000. — Its cap., of 
the same name, is on the right bank of the Jumna, 150 
m. N.N.W. of Agra; pop. 17,100. 

MHu'merus, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The bone of the arm. 
It constitutes the first of the radiated system ot bones 
of the anterior extremity in vertebrated animals, ar- 
ticulated with the scapula. 

Hum hum. n. A kind of plain, coarse, Indian cloth 
mate of cotton. — Craig. 

Hu'mie Acid, n. [From Lat. humus, the ground. ] 
(Chem.) An acid obtained from humus, by treating it 
with a dilute boiling solution of caustic potassa and 
adding an acid. The H. A. is precipitated ns a flocculent 
cu substance but slightly soluble in water. Form. 

H 

Humi s a. Fr. humide ; Lat. humidus, from humen, to 
be moist or diunp.] Moist; damp; containing sensible 
moisturo; somewhat wet or watery. 

Humid'ity, n. [Fr. humidité.) Moisture: dampness; 
a moderate degree of wetness; moisture in the forin of 
visible vapor, or perceptible in the air. 

Hu'midly, adv. In à humid manner. 

Hu'midness, n. Humidity. 

Hu'miſuse, a. [Lat. humifusus, from humus, the 
ground, and fundo, I pour or spread out.) (Bot) Ap- 
plied to plants which spread over the surface of the 
ground: procumbent. 

Humiliate, v. a. [tat humilio, humiliatus, from hu- 
milis, humble.] To abase: to humble; to lower in con- 
dition ; to depress ; to mortify. 

Humil'iating, p. a. Humbling; depressing; abat- 
ing pride; reducing self-confidence ; mortifying. 

Humilia'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. humiliatio.] Act 
of humbling ; state of being humbled; descent from an 
elevated state or rank to one that is low or humble ; act 
of abasing pride. — The state of being reduced to lowli- 
ness of mind, meekness, penitence, and submission ; 
abasement of pride ; mortification ; depression ; dejection. 

Humil'ity. n. [Fr. humilité; Lat. humilitas, from 
humilis, humble, low.] Humbleness of mind ; a modest 
estimate of one's own worth: lowliness of mind ; a deep 
sense of one's own unworthiness in the sight of God. 

Hiu'min, n. (Chem.) A black substance found in the 
humus of the soil. and obtained also by boiling sugar 
with sulphuric acid. Form. ColIs01s· 

Humirin'cere, n. pl. (Bot.) Au order of plants, al- 
liance Ericales. Drac. Polypetalous flowers, perfect 
monadelphous stamens, and 2-celled anthers with a 
long membranous connective.— They are trees, or 
shrubs, with a balsamic juice. Their leaves are alter- 
nate, simple, coriaceous, and exstipulate. The calyx is 
5-parted and imbricated. The petals are also imbri- 
cated, and 5 in number. There are 20 or more stamens. 
The ovary, which is superior, is usually surrounded by 
a disc ; it is 5-celled. and has 1 or 2 suspended ovules in 
each cel!, a simple style, and 5-lobed stigma. The fruit 
is drupaceons and 5-celled, except in instances where 
toe number of cells is reduced by abortion. The seed 
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has a narrow embryo, lying in fleshy albumen. From 
the incised stem of the species Humerium floribundum, 
a yellow liquid, called balsam of umiri, is obtained ; 
this is said to resemble copaiba und balsam of Pera in 
its properties, Other species are said to yield useful 
balsamic liquids. The order consists of 3 genera and 
18 species, all natives of tropical America, 

Hu'mite, n. n) A colorless, or sometimes yellow, 
mineral occurring in small, transparent, brilliant crys- 
tals at Vesuvius. Sp. gr. 11-324. Comp. Silica 3458, 
protoxide of iron 2, magnesia 60 08, fluorine 3'47. 1t 
is n variety of Chondrodite, q. v. 

Hummel, v.a. To separate, as the awns of barley 
from the kernel. 

Hummel, JouANN Neromuk, (hoom^mel,) a German 
composer and pianist, B. at Presburg, 1778. He displayed 
great musical talent from his earliest youth, became 
chapel-master to Count Esterhazy in 1803, and after- 
wards to the king of Würtemberg, in 1816. He was 
only excelled in instrumental composition by Beethoven. 
He composed four operas, two masses, and a large quan- 
tity of smaller musical pieces. D. 1837. 

Hum'meller, n. Une who hummels. —(Agric.) An 
implement or machine used for hummelling barley — 
that is, removing the nwn from the grain after it has 
been threshed. A common kind of H. is a set of blunt 
knives fixed in a frame, with a handle, by meaus of 
which they are used in the manner of stamping. An- 
other form consists of blunt knives set on a roller. 
These implements are worked by the hand. But hum- 
mellers of various construction are often attached to 
threshing-machines, in all of which blunt knives are 
made to pass frequently through the grain. 

Hum'mel's Store, in Pennsylvania, u post-office of 
Berks co. 

Hum'melstown., in Pennsylrania, a post-borough of 
Danphiu co., about 9 miles E. of Harrisburg; pop. about 
1,000, 

Hummer, n. He who, or that which, hums. 

Hum ming, p.a. Making alow buzzing or murmuring. 

—n. The sound of bees; a low murmuring. 

Hum'ming-ale, n. Sprightly ale. 

Hum’‘ming-bird, n. See TnocimiLIpDA. 

Hum'mock, n. A level sheet of ice. — A circular 
mound seen at a distance; a hillock; a hommock. — In 
Florida, a fertile and timbered tract of land. 

Hum'mock y, a. Full of humniocks. 

Humor, Humour, (yZ'^mer,) n. (Fr. humeur ; Lat. 
humor, anciently humos, from Gr. chumos, a liquid, from 
cheo, to pour.) A liquid or fluid; moisture; — more es- 
pecially applied to every tluid-substance of an organized 
body, as the blood, chyle, lymph, &c.. some of which 
were formerly supposed to determine the temper of the 
mind, — An animal fluid in an unhealthy state, causing 
eruptive diseases ; cutaneous eruptions. — Turn of mind, 
or peculiarity of disposition, often temporary ; temper; 
disposition; mood; whim; caprice; that quality of the 
imagination which gives to ideas a wild and fantastic 
turn, and tends to excite laughter or mirth by ludicrous 
images or representations; merriment; jocnlarity; bur- 
lesque ; wit. — Petulance; peevisliness ; a trick; a prac- 
tice or habit. 

r. a. To gratify or indulge the humor of; to gratify by 
yielding to a particular inclination, humor, wish, or de- 
sire; to indulge by compliance; to suit; to indulge: to 
favor by imposing no restraint, and rather contributing 
to promote by occasional aids. 

Humoral, (/^u'mer-al,) a. Pertaining to, or proceeding 
from, the humors of the body. 

H. Pathology. ( Med.) A once favorite theory of physi- 
cians by which they accounted for the remote cause of 
all diseases, by attributing them to a disordered state of 
the humors or fluids of the body. 

Hu’moralism, n. ( Med.) Humorism. 

Hu'moralist, n. A humorist. — (Med.) A follower of 
the humoral pathology. 

Humorif ie, a. That produces humor. 

Hu'morism., n. The disposition of a humorist. Worc. 

( Med.) The doctrine of the humeral pathology, q. v. 

Hu’morist, n. (Fr. humoriste.) One who gratifies his 
own humor, faucy, inclination, or bent; one who indulges 
in speaking or writing; one who has a playful fancy or 
genius; one who has odd conceits: also a wag; a droll. 

Humoris'tic, a. Relating to, or like a humorist. 

Hu'morless. a. Without humor. 

Hu'morous, a. [Late Lat. humorosus, from humor.) 
Containing humor; full of wild or fanciful images; 
adapted to excite laughter; jocular: witty; jocose; 
whimsical; having the power to speak or write in the 
style of humor; exciting laughter. 

Hu'morously, adv. In a humorous manner; ín a 
manner to excite laughter or mirth; pleasantly; jo- 
cosely ; whimsically. 

Hu'morousness, n. State or quality of being hu- 
morous; oddness of conceit; jocularity; enpriciousness. 

Hu'morsome, a. Influenced by the humor of the 
moment; peevish; petulant; odd; humorous; adapted 
to excite laughter. 

Hu'morsomely, adv. Peevishly ; petulantly ; oddly; 
humorously. 

Hump, n. [Du. hamp, a lump; Lat. umbo, any convex 
elevation, a of a shield, from the root nu^, which 
appears in Sans. nabAi, the navel.) Any convex eleva- 
tion. — The protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

Hump’back, n. A crooked back; high shoulders; a 
humpbacked person. 

Hump’backed, a. Having a crooked back. 

Humped, (humpt,) a. Having u hump or protuberance 
on the back, 

Humphrey. in New York, a post-township of Catta- 
raugus co., about 50 m. S. E. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 2,000. 
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Humphreys, (um'freez,) in Tennessee, a N.W. co; 
area, about 490 sq. m. Rivers. Tennessee and Duck 
rivers, besides mauy smaller streams, Surface, undu- 
lating; sal, fertile. Cup. Waverly. Zop. about 10,000, 

Hum'phreysville, in Gmnecticut, a village of New 
Haven co., about 12 m. N.W. of New Haven ; pop. about 
1,500. 

Humphreysville, in New York, a post-office ot 
Colunibia co. 

Humphreysville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Luzerne co. 

Humpto'lips, in Washington Territory, a river, ris- 
ing in Sawiunish co., and flowing W. through Chehulis 
co. into the Pacific Oceun. 

Hu mulus, n. [From Lat. humus, the ground, as, un- 
less trained or supported, it creeps on the earth.) (Hut.) 
The Hop, a genus of plants, order Cunnabenacez. The 
common hop-plant, J. lupulus, has a perennial root and 
annual pliable stems, which twine from right to left 
around any convenient support. The leaves are opposite, 
rough, 3-5-lobed, serrated, and veiny. The male and 
female flowers are generally on separate plants. The 
former sre in loose panicles ; the latter in dense catkins 
or strobiles, with membranous concave bracts. The 
hops of commerce consist of the female flowers and 
reeds of this plant. 

Their principal con- 

sumption is in the man- 

ufacture of beer, and 

they possess three prop- 

erties which particu- 


larly fit them for this 
use. First, they impart 
to malt liquors a pleas- 
ant bitter aromatic 
flavor, and tonic proper- 
ties. Second, they give 
them a peculiar Arad- 
iness often confounded 
with alcoholic strength, 
and thus save the brewer 
a certain proportion of 
his malt. Third, by their 
chemical influence they 
clarify the liquors and check their tendency to turn 
sour. Hop-plants grown from root-sets come to perfec- 
tion in the third year from planting. They spring out 
of the ground about the end of April, and flower about 
the end of August. The strobiles are fit to gather from 
the beginning of September to the middle of October, 
the time varying according to the sort cultivated and 
the differences in the seasons. When picked, they are 
dried by artificial heat, in kilns, and then packed in 
bags or pockets. Upon the bracts and scales are numer- 
ous little yellow shining grains. generally roundish or 
kidney-shaped. They have been termed lupulinic glands, 
and are believed to be the most active parts of the hops. 
Of the cultivated hop there are many varieties; bnt in 
the principal English hop countries, hops are used me- 
dicinally for their stomachic and tonic properties. The 

are, to some extent, narcotic; and & pillow stuffed with 
them is occasionally employed to induce sleep. H. are 
largely cultivated in some of the States, chiefly in New 
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York. The production of hops in the U. S. has greatly 
increased. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1808, the 
importation of hops amounted to 3,270.995 pounds. The 
export of hops has grown from 1,164,372 1 . in 1872 to 
39,000,000 Ibs. in 1877, of this 18,458,782 lbs. exported. 
Hu’mus, n. [Lat. humus, the ground.) (Chem.) The 
peculiar brown or black matter resulting from the de- 
cay of vegetable matter in the soil. During the pro- 
gren of decay and at its different stages, a number of 
ifferent substances are formed which have received the 
names of humin and ulmin; humic, ulmic, and geic 
acids ; and crenic and apocrenic acids, q.v. H. is found 
only on the surface-soil, and imparts to it ite rich brown 
appearance. It contains carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and during its decomposition carbonic acid is forined 
which contributes to the nourishment of the plant ; but 
it is supposed to render its most essential service by its 
power of absorbing and combining with ammonia, and 
also, though to a less extent, with soda, potash, lime, 
and magnesia, and thus retaining these substances for 
the use of the plant. H. from its dark color causes a 
more rapid absorption of the sun's heat. It absorbe 
nearly twice its weight of water, and retains the greater 
portion of it after some hours' exposure. It consequently 
enables the soil to absorb and retain water, and thus 
renders it more mellow and capable of being more easily 
worked. It is not supposed to contribute directly to 
the nourishment of the plant, but from the properties 
above mentioned, it is a most valuable constituent of 
the soil. Good wheat-bearing soils contain 9 or 10 per 
cent. of it. Where it is wanting in soils it may be sup- 
plied by ploughing in green crops, us clover, or straw, 
and animal manures, or alternating plants that leave 
considerable root in the soil with the grains, &c. which 
have but little root. 
Hu-nan, a central prov. of China, between Lat. 25° 
and 30° N., and Lon. 109? and 114° E. See CHINA. 
Hunch, n». [Allied to Ger. Acker, any unevenness or 
inequality, a hump; and also to Aump, bunch.] A bump; 
a protuberance; a lump; a thick piece, — A push or jerk 
with the fist or elbow. 
—v. a. To strike or punch with the fists; to push with 
the elbow; to push or thrust with a sudden jerk, 
Hunch'back, n. A humpback. 
Huneh’'backed, a. Having a crooked back. 
Hundred. a. (A.8. hund; Ger. hundert.) Donotin 
the product of ten multiplied by ten, or the number o 
ten times ten. 
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Hundred, n. A collection, body, or sum, consisting | 
of ten times ten, individuals or units; the number 100. 

—A division or part of a county in England, and also in 
the State of Delaware; supposed to nave originally 
contained a hundred families, or a hundred warriors, 
or a hundred manors. 

Hundred and Two, in Missouri, a river rising in 
the N. part of the State, and entering the Platte River 
in Buchanan co. 

Hundred Days. (French Hist) The period from 
March 20, 1815, the day on which Napoleon I. entered 
Paris on his return from Elba, to June 29, the day on 
which he quitted it tor the last time. 

Hun dreder. n. An inhabitant of a HUNDRED, q. v. 

Hun dred-ſold, a. A hundred times as much. 

Hun'dredth, a. The ordinal of a hundred. 

—n. One of a hundred equal parts into which a whole 
is, or may be, divided; the quotient of a unit divided by 
a hundred.— Webster. 

Hun'dredweight, n. A weight of a hundred and 
twelve pounds avoirdupois, twenty of which make a 
ton. It is generally expressed by the abbreviation cwt. 

Hundsruck, (hoons’rook,) (Ger. Hundsrücken, dog's- 
back.] un extensive and mountainous district of Rhenish 
Prussia, thickly wooded, and rising, ut intervals, to a 
height of 3,000 feet. It lies between the Moselle and 
the Nahe, and joins the mountain-chain of the Vosges. 

Hung, imp. and pp. of HANG, q. v. 

Mv wrian, a. (Geog. That relates or belongs to 
Hungary. 

—n. (G.) A native of Hungary. 

Haun’gary. (Ger. Ungarn; Magyar, Orsrd i.] An ex- 
tensive country in Central Europe, forming, under the 
title of kingdom, a considerable portion of the Austrian 
dominions; Lat. from 46° to 499 34’ N., Lon. 16° to 25° 
3˙ E. It is bounded W. by part of Germany, N. by Ga- 
licia, E. by Moldavia and Wallachia, «nd S. by Turkey. 
Area, 124,138 aq. m. Divisions. Hungary proper, Croa- 
tia and Slavonia, Transylvania, and the Town of Fiumo 
(see AUSTRIA); and these are again subdivided into 
five districts, respectively named after their capital 
cities, Pesth, Presburg, Odenbnrg. Kaschau, and Gross- 
wardein. II., in its chief parts, forms a large basin, sur- 
rounded almost entirely by mountain-ranges. The Car- 

uthians, an immense mountain-ehain beginning near 
Presb rg, divide it from Galicia. They rise to the 
height in some peaks of nearly 10,000 feet, and form at 
the top immense masses of granite, totally destitute of 
vegetation. (See CARPATHIANS.) Besides these, there 
are in the N. and W. several detached ranges of very 
considerable extent. Immense plains also exist. Rivers. 
The Danube, Szamos, March, Maros, Drave, and Save; 
the Carpathians pour down into the plain the Theiss, 
Waag, Gran, Poprad, and Temes, all falling into the 
Danube. Lakes. The Platten See, the Neusi«dler See; 
and there is a large tract of marshes, the principal of 
which is Lake Palitz. Cunals. The principal are the 
Franzens Canal and the Beja Canal, both joining the 
Danube and Theiss. Climate. Among the mountains 
cold is predominant, the snow lying on the ground for 
many months. In the S., the climate is in general 
mild, in the sandy districts extremely hot; but on the 
banks of the rivers, and near the marshes, damp; 
dampness, indeed, being a prevailing characteristic of 
the climate of the level part of Hungary. Min. Im- 
portant, consisting of silver, lead, copper, iron, zinc, 
cobalt, salt, alum, and coal. Gold is also occasionally 
found in the sand of rivers, and is principally washed 
by the gipsies. Precions stones of various kinds, opals 
being the most valuable, are discovered in the moun- 
tains, Prod. Theextensive plains lying along the great 
rivers possess all the richness of an alluvial soil. In 
the N., clay, stone, and gravel predominate, and the 
ground there produces but a scanty return, after con- 
siderable labor. In the S, too, there are many tracts 
unfit for the purposes of agriculture. The large heaths 
of Debreczin and Kecskemet are covered either with 
sand or with the most scanty vegetation. Several other 
tracts are covered by moving sands, which are said in 
some cases to be increasing. In the N., barley and com- 
mon rye are most frequently sown; in the S., wheat, 
maize, millet, and, in the marshes of the Bannt, rice. 
Onts are cultivated throughout the kingdom. Potatoes 
are raised by the Slavonians and Germans, and pulse 
by the followers of the Greek Church. Hemp and flax 
are cultivated, also tobacco and saffron. Various kinds 
of fruit are grown in great quantities, und extensive pas- 
tures are found in many parts of the country. Next to 
the cultivation of corn and the breeding of cattle, the 
making of wine forms the most extensive branch of 
rural industry. The Hungarian wines vary greatly, both 
in taste and strength; the well-known Tokay being un- 
rivalled in quality. Dense forests and woods abound in 
the mountainous districts. Domestic Animals. The Hun- 
garian oxen are large and well shaped. and generally of 
a milk- or gray-white color, with lofty and spreading 
horns. Some of the sheep are very fine, particularly a 
peculiar breed, with forked horns. The horses of Hun- 
gary seldom reach a great height, and are incapable of 
drawing heavy loads; but they surpass almost all other 
horses on the Continent in elegance of shape, as well as 
in vivacity and swiftness. Bacon being a favorite food, 
vast herds of swine, amounting to more than 5,000,000, 
are reared. A few buffaloes are found in certain parts 
of the country. Game of all kinds and fowls are plen- 
tiful ; bees are largely kept; and the rivers, especially 
the waters of the Theiss, yield large quantities of fish. 
Towns. The principal are,— Pesth, Buda, Debreczin, 
Presburg, Szegedin, Kecskemet, Theresienstadt, Erlau, 
Schamitz, Raab, Meava, Cremnitz. 
tant, being generally confined to not large quantities 
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of woollens, silks, linens, paper, leather, oil, beer, and 
tobacco. COMMERCE. Exp. The chief are corn, tobacco, 
wine, particularly that of Tokay, and wool; also wax, 
tallow, potash, alum, antimony, gall-nuts, Kc. A little 
leather, linen, and iron are also sent out of the country. 
Imp. Chiefly manufactured goods and colonial produce. 
Nearly 1,000 vessels, some of which are steamionts, 
ascend and descend the Danube, engaged in carrying on 
the trade between the principal towns of Hungary and 
Vienna. The roads are generally not good, but railway 
communication is progressing. Keligion. Roman Cath- 
olic, Greek Church, und Protestant, the former iu the 
ascendant. Education is not, on the whole, well diffused, 
but the higher classes are well-cultured aud highly intel- 
ligent. Government. See Av8TRIA.— Pop. 15,564,533, of 
which 11,532,810 fur Hungary proper.—Zisfory. In 
the time of the 
Romans, the coun- 
try now called 
Hungary formed 
the western por- 
tion of Dacia and 
the south of Pan- 
nonia. In the 3d 
century tbe Goths 
occupied all this 
portion of Europe, 
und these were 
driven out in 376 
by the Huns, 
whose name, it is 
said,joined to that 
of the Avari, gave 
its title to the 
country. Afterthe 
death of Attila, in 
453, the Ostro- 
gotlis, Gepide, und 
Lombards disput- 
ed the possession 
of the territory. 
Subsequently, in 
the 7th century, 
the Avari made 
themselves mas- 
ters of the land, but had to defend it against the incur- 
sions of the Slaves and Bulgarians. Charlemagne having 
conquered the Avari in 799, the Magyars, a people of 
Asiatic origin, who, a century before, had established 
themselves on the Don and Dnieper, entered Hungary in 
894. Arpad,the son of Almus, was their leader, and 
allying himself with the emperor of Germany, he de- 
fested most of the tribes who then occupied the country. 
His successor embraced Christianity; and Stephen L, 
called the Saint, who had been the chief of the Magyars 
since 997, took the title of king in the year 1000. This 
prince completed the subjugstion of the Slaves and 
Bulgarians, and to him Hungary owed the greater por- 
tion of her social institutions. After his death, in 1038, 
the land was a prey to internal dissensions until the 
accession of Ladislaus I.. who brought peace to his 
people; he conquered Croatian and Slavonia, to which his 
successor Coloman added Dalmatia. Under Geysa II., 
1143, Transylvania received a number of Flemish immi- 
grants, Bela IIL, who had been bred at Constantinople, 
introduced into the state civilization and the manners 
of the Greek empire. He married Margaret, sister of 
Philip Augustus, of France, and widow of Henry, son 
of Henry IL, of England; and under him Hungary was 
divided into comitats. Andrew II. led the fifth crusade 
to the Holy Land, in 1222, and by his weakness allowed 
the privileges of the nobles to increase. Under Bela 
IV., his son, the Mongols ravaged the land: and after 
him the royal power, weakened by intestine discord and 
foreign wars, was reduced to the lowest condition, till 
the end of the reign of Andrew IIL, with whom closed 
the Arpad dynasty. The Hungarians then elected 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and after his abdication, Otho 
of Bavaria; but Pope Boniface VIII. imposed on them 
Charles Robert, called Charobert, count of Anjou. and 
who was recognized as king in 1338. In his reign Hun- 
gary attained a high degree of prosperity ; it comprised, 
besides Hungary proper, Dnimatia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Servia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Bul- 
garia. Charles having married a sister of Casimir, king 
of Poland, Louis I., his son, succeeded to that kingdom 
in 1370. After him Maria, his daughter, came to the 
throne, sharing the government with her husband, Sigis- 
mund, elector of Brandenburg. In their reign John 
Huss proclaimed his opinions. and the Turks invaded 
the kingdom. Under Ladislaus V. — 1438 to 1457 — the 
Turks were defeated by the brave John Huniades, the 
regent, whose son Matthias I. was elected king in 1458. 
This monarch was possessed of great administrative as 
well as military abilities; his reign was flourishing, and 
he was the founder of a university at Presburg, and a 
celebrated library at Buda. His successors, however, 
were unable to keep out the Turks, and in 1526 Louis 
II. was killed at the fatal battle of Mohacs, which gave 
a great portion of the kingdom for many years to the 
Ottomans. Ferdinand of Anstria and John Zapolsky 
now disputed the possession of the country, and the 
latter was defeated and obliged to fly. The nation, how- 
ever, did not recognize the Austrian domination until 
1570, ander Maximilian II.; and it was not until many 
years later, in 1687, that the crown of Hungary was de- 
clared hereditary in the house of Austria. After that, 
indeed, the emperor had to suppress the successive 
revolutions headed by Tekeli and Kagotszy, which were 
not finally put down till 1711. During these dissensions 
the Turks had seized on a large portion of Hungary, but 
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were definitively driven out in 1699 by the peace of 
Carlowitz. From that time to 1848 the nation remained 
faithful to the house of Austria, especially in the cause 
of Maria Theresa, and in the wars with France from 
193 to 1815, when it contributed largely to the finances 
and military forcea of the country.— Constitution. The 
constitution of Hungary, including Hungary proper, 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania, is of very ancient 
date, and based muinly upon unwritten aus that 
grew up in the course of centuries. There exists no 
Charter or constitutional code; but in place of it are 
fundamental statutes, published at long intervals d“ 
time. The principal of them, the Aurea Bulla of King 
Andrew IL, was granted in 1222, and changed the form 
of government, which until then had been completely 
autocratic, into an aristocratic monarchy. Almost all 
subsequent rulers endeavored, though with little or no 
success, to extend the royal prerogutives, the struggle 
lasting, with more or less interruption, till the year 
1867, when Francis I., having failed in his attempt to 
weld H. to the rest of his dominions, acknowledged and 
took oath upon the ancient constitution. The form of 
government established by it is oligarchical in essence, 
leaving the whole legislation aad internal administra- 
tion of the country in the hands of the native nobility, 
comprising about a quarter of a million individuals, 
and giving to the king little more than the chief com- 
mand of the army, and the right and duty to protect 
the realm against foreign enemies.—See AUSTRIA, FRAN- 
cis I., KOSSUTH, &c. 
SoveREIGNS OF HUNGARY. 


Charobert or Charles 
Robert (of Anjou). 

1842. Louis I. (the Great). 

1382. Mary. 

1385. Charles. 

1386. Sigismund. 

1437. Albert (of Austria). 

1439. Klizubeth. 

1440. Ladislaus IV. 

1444. Ladislaus V. 

1458. Matthias I., (Corvi- 
.nus.) 

Ladislaus VL 

Louis II. 

John Zapolsky and 
Ferdinand I. 

1540. Ferdinand I., (alone.) 

1563. Maximilian. 

1572. Rodolph. 

1608. Matthias IT. 

1618. Ferdinand II, 

1625. Ferdinund III. 

1647. Ferdinand IV. 

1655. Leopold. 

1687. Joseph. 


A. D. 
1000, 
1038, 
1041. 
1044. 
1047, 
1061. 
1064. 
1074. 
1077. 
1095. 


A. D. 
Stephen I. (the Saint). 1308. 
Peter. 
Abo. 
Peter, (again.) 
Andrew I. 
Bela I. 
Salomon. 
Geysa I. 
Ladislaus I. 
Coloman (the Learn- 
ed). 
Stephen II, 
Bela II. 
Geysa II. 
Stephen ITT. 
and Ste- 


1114. 
1131. 
1141. 
1161. 

. Ladislaus 


1490. 
1516. 
1526. 


phen, (usurpers.) 
Bela III. 
j. Emeric. 
, Ladislaus II. 
5. Andrew 1I, 
235. Bela 1V. 


P Stephen IV, 
2. Ladislaus III. 
. Andrew III. 
. Wenceslaus. 1712. Charles. 
. Otho. 1741. María Theresa. 
(The succession was identical with that of the em- 
erors of Germany and Austria.) 

Hun gnry-wa'ter,n. An old-fashioned but delicious 
perfume, for the preparation of which various recipes 
have been given. The following is one of the best: — 
Take of fresh rosemary in blossom 4 Ibs., fresh sage in 
blossom 6 oz., ginger in slices 2 oz., cut them in small 
pieces, mix, and add rectified spirit 12 Ibs.. and common 
water 2 pints. Let 11 pints distil by a gentle heat. A 
hermit is snid to have given the original recipe to a 
queen of Hungary; and hence it was called the Queen 
of Hungary's Water, which has been abbreviated to 

.W. It is employed principally as a perfume for the 
toilet; but it is sometimes tuken internally as a restora- 
tive and stimulant; and it may be used externally as a 
gently stimulating liniment. 

Hung"-beef, n. Dried-beef; jerked-beef. 

'Hun’ger, n. [A. S. hunger, hungor; Ger., Dan., and 

Sw. hunger ; Icel. hungr ; Sansk. kanz, to desire, kangha, 

desire.] Desire of food; an uneasy sensation, occasioned 

by the want of food; a craving of food by the stomach; 
craving appetite; a strong or eager desire. 

" (Physiol.) A peculiar sensation experienced in the 

region of the stomach, in consequence of the want of 

solid food. The sensation of hunger is at first rather 
agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant, when 
prolonged. The sense of keen appetite is always de- 
lightful when there is a prospect of satisfying it; but 
that sinking in the stomach which ensues soon changes 
from uneasiness to absolute pain, which rapidly be- 
comes acute; and if aliment be still held back, the sen- 
sation produced is as if the stomach were being torn by 

incers. A state of general exhaustion, feverishness, 
headache, light-headedness, often passing into madness, 
follows. The whole being seems absorbed in one de- 
sire, before which even maternal instinct has been 
known to give way, and mothers have disputed with 
their companions for the flesh of their dead infants. 

The physiological causes of H. are not well understood, 

and great differences exist in the opinion of scientific 

men. Inone sense, we may all be said to know what 
hunger is; in another sense, however, no man can en- 
lighten us. We have all experienced it: but as yet 
science has been unable to furnish any sufficient expla- 
nations. Between the agreeable stimulus called appe- 

tite and the terrible agony of starvation there are infi- . 

nite gradations. In all living organisms, waste and re- 
ir go on with an incessant and reciprocal activity. 
ot the slightest movement of the body occurs, not a 

thought passes through the brain, without some part 
of the substance of the body being sacrificed. Thus the 
body is like a furnace, in which the fuel is constantly 
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burning; and hunger is the instinct which teaches us 
to replenish that furnace. But although the want of 
food causes H., it does not itself constitute hunger. 
Food may be absent without tlie sensation of H. 
and insane people frequently subject themselves to pro- 
longed fasting without any hungry cravings. Violent 
emotions of grief or joy destroy the sense of H.; and 
the sensation may be allayed by opium. tobacco, and 
inorganic substances, such as clay, although none of 
these can supply the deficiency of food. In the case of 
those animals which remain torpid for a certain porti: 
of the year, no food is taken, and no H. experienced, 
(See HigknNATION.) Want of food is, consequently, the 


primary, but uot the proximate cause of H. A French, 


philosopher made several experiments on the subject 
of inanition, according to which it appears that 
death from I. occurs when the waste reaches 0-4 ; that 
is to say, supposing an animal to weigh 100 Ibs., it will 
die when its weight is reduced by fasting to 60 Ibs. 
Death may possibly occur before that stage, but life can- 
not exist after it. In the case of human beings, death 
takes place on the fifth or sixth day of total abstinence 
from tood and drink; but much depends upon the pe- 
culiar constitution of the individual, his age, health, 
habits, &c. Some die on the second and third day; 
while others can survive ten, twelve, and even sixteen 
days. There are many records of protracted fasting, 
but nearly wll of them are not well authenticated, and 
most of them are obviously fabulous. The aspect of a 
starving man is terrible. In the first place he grows 
excessively thin, and this thinness is not the leanness 
of lean men, but manifests itself by unmistakable emn- 
ciation. The face grows lividly pale, the cheeks sunken, 
and all the vitality of the body seems to be centred in 
tho feverish brightness of theeyes. The pupil becomes 
dilated and fixed in a wild stare, which is never veiled 
by the eye-lids, All movements of the body are slow 
and difficult; the hand trembles, the voice grows feeble, 
and the mind weak; while the poor sufferer, when 
asked what he feels, can only answer faintly that he is 
hungry. There is very little definite information to be 
gleaned concerning the agonies endured by starving 
men. Those who have undergone the horrors are sel- 
dom able to recount them. Goldsmith says that the 
captain of a wrecked vessel told him that “he was the 
only person who bad not lost his senses when they 
received accidental relief. He assured me his pains at 
first were so great as to be often tempted to eat a 
part of the men who died, and which the rest of his 
crew actually lived upon. Ile said that, during the con- 
tinuance of this paroxysm, he found his pains insup- 
portable, and was desirous, at one time, of anticipating 
that death which he thought inevitable. But 
his pains gradually ceased after the sixth day (for 
they had water in the ship, which kept them alive 
so long), and then he was in a state rather of languor 
than desire; nor did he much wish for food, except when 
he saw others eating, The latter part of the time, when 
his health was almost destroyed, à thousand. strange 
images rose upon his mind, and every one of his senses 
began to bring him wrong information, When lie was 
poste with food by the ship's company that took 
him up, he could not help looking at it with louthing, 
instead of desire; and it was not till after four days that 
his stomach was brought to its natural tone, when the 
violence of his appetite returned with à sort of canine 
eagerness.” In other authentic cases, one fact is always 
dreadfully apparent: namely, that thirst is always far 
more terrible than H. (See Tuirst.)— According to 
popular belief, the sensation of H. is caused by the 


emptiness of the stomach, which, in theopinion of somo | 


physiologists, allows the ‘s of the stomach to rub 
against each other, and the friction causes the sensation. 
This, however, is wrong; for II. is always felt some 
time after the stomach is empty ; and, as is well known, 
it may be empty for days together in illness, without 
any sensation of H. Another theory is, that the gastric 
juice accumulates. and attacks the walls of the stomach, 
This, however, bas been proved not to be the case, Dr. 
Beaumont, an American physician, who made many 
valuable observations on a patient who had «hole in his 
stomach, produced by a wound, accounts for H. thus :— 
* During the hours of fasting, the gastric juice is being 
slowly secreted in the follicles, and then retained in 
their tubes, thereby distending them: this distention, 
when moderate, produces the sensation of appetite, and 
when more powerful, of H.” According to other writ- 
ers, however, it would appear that H. is related to the 
general state of the system, and also to the particular 
state of the stomach, The stomach of a fasting animal 
is pale, and in a state of obvious aj. No sooner, how- 
ever, is food, or almost any irritant substance intro- 
duced, than the pale surface becomes visibly congested, 
turgescent, and its secretions pour forth abundantly. 
With this rush of blood the sensation of H. passes 
away. It is therefore argued that I. is in some way 
dependent on the state of the circulation of the stomach, 

Hunger. v.n. A. S. hingrian; Icel. hungrar.) To 
desire food; to feel the pain or uneasiness which is oc- 
casioned by long abstinence from food; to desire with 
great eagerness ; to long for. 

Hun'ger-bit, or Hus'arn-BiTTEN, a. Suffering from 
hunger. 

Hun ‘gered, p.a. Pinched by want of food; hungry. 

IIun Frily. adv. With keen appetite; voraciously. 

Hungry. d. [A. S. hungrig, hungri.) Having a keen 
appetite; feeling pain or uneasiness from want of food : 
having an eager desire; lean; emaciated, as if reduced 
by hunger; not rich or fertile; poor; barren, 

Hun'gry Hill, a mountain of Ireland, in Cork, 16 m. 
W.N.W. of Bantry. On the top of the mountain is a 
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lake, whence the waters descend in a series of cascades, 

one falling nearly 700 feet. It is considered one of the 

curiosities of Ireland, and is a great resort of tourists. 

K. n. A largo piece or slice; a hunch, (Vulgar 
U. S.: Prov. Eng.) 

HMunk’er, u. Une of a political party. — This name 
was applied some years ago i New York to the one of 
two factions, the other of which was called barn-burners. 

Hunks, x. |Icel. hunskur, surdid.) A surdid, covetous 
man: amiser; a niggard. 


1| Mun/ley’s Creek, in /ndiana, enters Patoka River 


in Dubois co. 

Hun lock Creek, in Penna., a P. O. of Luzerne co. 

Hun‘newell, iu Missouri, a post-village of Shelby co., 
about 25 m. W. of Hannibal. 

Hun'/niades, Joux Cokvixts, waiwode of Transyl- 
vanin, aud general of the armies of Ladislaus, king of 
Hungary, was born in the beginning of the loth cen- 
tury. He fought against the Turks heroically, and tor 
many years rende himself so formidable to them, 
that they surnamed him the Devil. He was named re- 
gent of Hungary atter the death of Ladi IV., in 
May, 1445, the young heir to the throne being held 
prisoner hy the emperor. On his release and return to 
his dominions, in 144 Hunniades lost his influence, 
One of his greatest achievements was his victory over 
the Sultan Mahomet II, whom he compelled to raise 
the siege of Belgrade in the summer of 1456. So great 
was the enthusiasm excited by this victory, that it was 
commonly said of the conqueror, * A man was sent from 
heaven, whose name was John.” D. 1456, the acknowl- 
edged hero of the Christian cause, 

Huns, %,) n. pl. Lat. Manni.) (list.) The name 
given to several nomadic Scythian tribes, which devas- 
tated the Roman empire in the 5th century. They in- 
habited the plains of Tartary, near the boundaries of 
China, it would appear, many centuries before the 
Christian æra; and they were known to the Chinese by 
the name of Hiongun, and also Han. It was in order 
to put a stop to the continual aggressions of the Huns 
that the great wall of China was built; and alter this 
the Huns split up into two separate nations, named re- 
spectively the Northern and the Southern Huns. The 
first-inentioned of these gradually went westward to 
the Volga, where they encountered the Alanui, whom 
they deteated, Here the Huns remained for some two 
centuries; bot, under the emperor Valens, they crossed 
the Bosphorus; afte ds invading Rome, under thei 
leader Attila. After the death of Attila the Huns broke 
up into separate tril nd were driven back by the 
Goths beyond the Tanais. The Hungarians of the pres- 
ent day are the descendants of Huns, who once more 
immigrated into Europe. Gibbon, in his * Decline and 
Fallot the Roman Empire,” gives a tine sketch of this 
nation, their manners and customs. 

Hunt. „. d. (A. S. huntian, to hunt; O. Ger. hundjan, 

hundj mn, to catch, to capture; Goth. frakintian, to 
take prisoner.) To chase wild animals, particularly 
quadrupeds, for the purpose of catching them for food, 
or for diversion; to purs 
gume; to go in search of, for the purpose of shooting.— 
To pursue after; to follow closely; to use, direct, or 
manage, as hounds in the chase. 

u. u. To follow the chase; to seek wild animals for 
game, or for killing them by shooting When noxious ; 
to seek by close pursuit; to search, 

—n. A chase of wild animals for catching them; pnr- 
suit; chase; a seeking of wild animals of any kind for 
game; an association of huntsmen, 

Hunt, Jus Henny Lern, au English poet and essay- 
ist, n. Southgate, Middlesex, 1754, the last of that 
band of poets which shed a contemporaneous lustre on 
the early part of the present century. He was the per- 
sonal friend of Byron, Shelley, Hazlitt, Lamb, and Cole- 
ridge, and he is known not only as a poet and an essay- 
ist, but also as n political writer. In this latter capacity 
hecame more than once before the public. In 1811 he 
was tried and acquitted for sume remarks on the subject 
of flogging in the army, published in the * Examiner,” 
a journal which he had founded. He was afterwards 
sentenced, with his brother, to a fine of $2,500 and two 
years’ imprisonment for an alleged libel against the 
Prince Regent. Offers to remit these penalties on a 
promise to refrain from similar expressions for the 
future were firmly rejected; and on the expiration of 
their sentence t continued to write as before in the 
"Examiner," Subsequently he lived for four years in 
Italy, whither he had gone to set up the * Liberal." 
The Story of Rimini is his longest and perhaps his best 
known poem; and among his miscellaneous works may 
be mentioned his autobiography, and his essays entitled 
Men, Women, and Bons: Imagination and Fancy: Wit 
and Humour, &c. Wis Correspondence has been edited 
by his eldest son. D. 1859. 

Hunt. Tuowas STERRY, F. R. S., an American ciemist, 


mineralogist, and geologist, B. in Norwich, Conn., 1826. 


After passing through the usual educational course, he 
commenced the study of medicine and chemistry, de- 
voted himself entirely to the latter, became chemical 
assistant to Professor Silliman, in Yale College; was 
appointed chemist and mineralogist to the expedition 
for the survey of Canada, under Sir W. E. Logan ; and 
discharged similar duties in the surve 
* His earlier studies were especially directed to organic 
chemistry, then assuming shape from. the labors of 
Liebig, Dumas, Laurent, and Gerhardt. It was as the 
reviewer, interpreter, and critic of these chemists that 
Mr. H. first became known. Boldly attacking the views 
of the rival schools of Giessen and Montpellier, he de- 
veloped from the germs contained in some of the papers 
of Laurent a system which may be said to be essentially 
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hia own. In this system he deduces all chemical come 
pounds, organic and inorganic, from simple types, which 
were represented by one or more atoms of water or hy- 
drogen. These bold views he maintained at first singles 
handed, in à series of papers which appeared in succese 
sive volumes of the American Journal of Science, from 
1548 to 1551; but they were at length accepted by Wil- 
liauison nud Brodie in England, Wurtz in Paris, and at 
last by rhardt himself. This happy conception of 
Mr. H. will rank in the history of the science with the 
compound radical theory of Liebig aud the law of ho- 
mologous series of Gerhardt. The author has now the 
satisfaction of seeing it generally received, although it 
is volten erroneously attributed to the chemists last 
muned, who were, however, led by Mr. H. sone two or 
three years, and who historically are bis followers." (Am. 
Encyl.) — Mr. H., who was a wember of the Interna- 
tional Jury at the Paris Exhilition of 1854, and nd- 
dressed to the Geological Society of France valuable 
papers which attracted much attention, is l'rofessor of 
Chemistry in the University of Quebec, which bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Science in 1857. Har- 
vard College presented him with the degree of M. A. in 
1554; he was elected. Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London in 1859; and he has been decorated by Napoleon 
III. with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. His cons 
tributions to scientific literature are numerous. 

Hunt, in Texas, à N.E co.; area, abt. 960sq m. Rivers, 
Sabine, and some less important streams. Surface, un- 
even; soif, fertile. Cap. Greenville. 

Hanie, (%,. a river of Germany, rising in the 
marshes of Osnabrück, and after a N.E. course of 90 im. 
joining the Weser, 15 m. above Bremen. 

Hunted, p.a. Chased; pursued: songht. 

Hunt'er. v. One who hunts. — A dog that scents game, 
or is employed in the chase. — A horse used iu the 
chase; a hunting-horse. 

(Zoól.) One ot the tribe of spiders called Venantes, 
hunters, because tl are incessantly running or leap- 
ing about in the vicinity of their abode, to chase and 
seize their prey. 

Hunt'er, WiLuaM and Jonx, two celebrated English 
anatomists, brothers, and natives of Scotland; W. was 
u. in 1718, J. in 1728. The abilities of W. were soon 
distinguished, and he was appointed Physician Extraor- 
dinary to the Queen, and president of the College of 
Physicians. He formed an anatomical museum and a 

collection of metals, fossils, corals, shells, &c., which 

y became the property of the Glasgow U sity. 

at first an assistant to his brother, but his «kill 

developed itself, and he ultimately was acknowl- 

edged to be the first practical surgeon in Great Britain, 

and greatly contributed to the advancement of the art 
of surgery. W. died in 1783, J. in 1793. 

Hunter, in Its, a village of Boone co., abt. 90 m. 
N. M. of Chicago. 

Hunter, in New Fork, a post-township of Greene co, 
abt. 52 m. S. S. W. of Alba pop. abt. 3,000. 

Hunter, in Ohio, a post-office of Belmont co. 
nt'erdom, in New Jersey, a N.W. co., adjoining 

Pennsylvania; area, aht. 600 sq. m. Auers, Delaware, 

and two tributaries of the Raritan. Surface, diversified ; 

soil, generally very fertile. Cap. Flemington. 40. 

about €0,000, 

Hunterite. n. (in.) A variety of CIMOLITE, 7. v. 

Hunt'er^s Isles, à group of islands, lying in a chans 
nel of the sume name, off the N.W. exteemity of 
Tasmania, 

Hunter's Land, in Now York, a P. O. of Schoharie co. 

nt'er's Lodge, iu Virginia, n P.O of Fluvannaco. 

H Verstow in Pennsylranta, a post-village of 
Adams c., abt. 35 m. S. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

H ters Valley, in Culifornia, a mining village 
ot Mariposa co., abt 15 m. N. of Mariposa, 

Huntersville, in Jis, u township of Schuyler 
co. ; pop. abt. 800. 

Huntersville, in Ohio, a post-village of Hardin co., 
abt. 52 m. N.W. of Columbus, 

A vill. of Miami co., on the Miami River, opposite Piqua. 

Huntersville, in Jennsylvania, u  post-oflice of 
Lycoming co. 

Huntersville, in West Virginia, a post-village, cap 
of Pocahontas co., abt. 160 m. S. S. E. of Wheeling. 

Hunt'ing, d. Relating to hunting, or to the chase. 

—The actor practice of pursuing wild animals, for catch» 
ing or killing them; a pursuit; a seeking. 

Hunt'ing-eog, n. ( Mach.) One more cog in the 
larger of two geared-wheels than would be required to 
establish an exact relative ratio between the number of 
cogs in this wheel and that in the smaller. — Worcester, 

Huntingdon, «town of England, cap of Hunting: 
donshire, on the Ouse, opposite to Godmanchester, and 
16 m from Cambridge. Manuf. Beer, and the town has 
an extensive traffic in coals, timber, corn, and wool. 
It is the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. Pop. 7,100. 

Huntingdon, a S. W. co. of prov. of Quebec, adjoin- 
ing New York; area, abt. 488 sq.m. Rivers. St. Law- 
rence and Chateaugay rivers, besides numerous smaller 
streams, Surface, diversified; soil,fertile. Cap. Hunte 
ingdon. 

A town of Lower Canada, cap. of the above co., on the 
Chateaugay River, abt. 50 m. S. W. of Montreal. 


. Hunt'ingdon,in ena, a central co; area, abt. 


730 sq. m. Revers, Juniata River. and numerous smaller 
streams. Surface, much diversified: i, fertile. Min. 
Iron, coal, and limestone. Cap. Huntingdon. Jp. 
in 1880, 33.956. 

—A township of Adams co.: pop. about 2,300. 

—A pust-borough, cap of Huntingdon co., on the Juniata 
River, abt, 96 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg ; pop. ubt. 2,500. 

A township of Luverne co.; pop. ubt. 2,200. 
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Huntingdon, in Pennsylvania, a village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 13 m. N. by E. of Philadelphia. 

Huntingdon, in Tennessee, n post-village, cap. of 
Carroll co., abt. 105 m. W. of Nashville: pop. abt. 600. 

Huntingdon, in Wisconsin, a post-village of St. 
Croix co. 

Huntingdonshire, a co. of England, inclosed by 
the counties of Cambridge, Northampton, and Bedford, 
Area, 241,690 acres. It is almost entirely an agricult- 
ural county. The N. and N.E. parts consist of fens, 
which are a portion of the midland division of that ex- 
tensive tract denominated the Bedford Level, q. v. 
Rivers and Lakes. Towards the W. and 8. the land 
rises considerably, leaving an intermediate valley for 
the waters of the Ouse, which traverses the S. angle of 
the county. and for various streams which fall into it 
from the sides of the hills There are several large 
meres or lakes, of which Whittlesea, though much 
smaller than forinerly, is the largest. The soil is mostly 
clay, and there are no minerals of importance in the 
county. The uplinds originally formed one large forest, 
and were peculiarly adapted tu the pleasures of the 
chase. Up to the reign of Henry II., it was under for- 
est law; and from the sport of hunting, the connty de- 
Tived its name. Prod. Wheat, oats, beans, turnips, ripe, 
hemp, and mustard-seed. Butter is made in large 
quantities, and horses, cattle, and sheep of mixed breeds | 
are extensively bred. The most celebrated article is | 
the cheese termed Stilton, which was formerly made at | 
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Philosophy and Christian Art for Robert Hoe, and 
Sowing the Word for Auson Stokes, were painted in 1868, 
and are considered his best works of that character. A 
list of the eminent Americans painted by Mr. Hunting- 
ton would be too long to insert here. Among the best 
Are: President Van Buren, Admiral Dupont, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, W. C. Bryant, Chancellor Ferris, Gen. Swift, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, James Suydam, Gov. Morgan, Judges 
Daly and Sutherland, Governor Trimble. A. B. Durand, 
Geo, Peabody, Abraham Lincoln, ete. Mr. Huntington 
has been elected President of the National Academy of 
Design for eight successive years, but hus recently re- 
signed the office. 

Huntington, SAMUEL. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Huntington, in Connecticut, a post-township of 
Fairfield co.; pep. abt. 1,477. 

Huntington, in /ndiana, a N.E. co.; area, abt. 384 
sq. m.  Jéreers. Wabash and Salamonie rivers Surface, 
mostly level; soil, very fertile. Cup. Huntington. Lop. 
in 1880, 21,805. 

age, cap. of Huntington co., on Little River, 

» of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Huntington, in Massachusetts, a post-tuwnship of 
Hampshire co. ; pop. abt. 1,216, 

Huntington, iu New York, a post- village and town- 
ship of Suffolk co., abt. 40 m. E. N. E. of New York city; 
pop. of township abt. 8,924. 

Hunt'ington, iu Ohio, a township of Brown co.; pop. 
ubt. 2,850. 


a village of that name. Towns. Huntingdon, St. Ives, 
St. Neots, and Kimbolton, Pop. 70,000. 
Huntingdon Val’ 
ley, in Pennsylvania, a 
P. O. of Montgomery co. 
Hanting-ground, n. 
Ground suitable for hunt- 


ing. 
Hunt'ing-horn. u. A 
bugle; a horn usel to 


cheer the hounds in pur- 
suit of game. It is a fre- 
quent bearing in Heraldry, 
When wlorned with rings, 
it is said to be garnished. 

Hunt'ing-horse, ». A 
horse used for hunting. 

Hunt'ing-sent, n. 
temporary residence for Fig. 1332. — HUNTING-HORN. 
the purpose of hunting. 

Huntington, Davtet, an American artist, n. in New 
York, 1816. His father, à merchant, gave his three sons 
a liberal education. Their mother, a relative of Col. 
Trombull, often visited that painter's studio with her 
son, and thus his mind was biased towards art. While 
a student of Hamilton College, Huntington met with 
Elliott, whe went to the college to paint the portrait of 
President Davis. From Elliott he borrowed his first 
colors, and was imbued with a passion for art. Profes- 
sors North and Lathrop, who noticed his first attempta, 
encouraged him, and by their advice he entered the 
art-department of the N. Y. University in. 1825, under | 
Prof. Morse. In 1836 he opened a studio and began 

rtraits and landscapes, the latter chiefly occupying 

in time for two years. A portrait of his father bending | 
over a book, boldly foreshortened, attracted notice, aud | 
brought sitters to his easel. The Dunlap Exhibition 
awakened the love of historical painting, and Te Lover's 
Surprise, a cabinet picture of figures, was the result. In 
1839 he sailed for Europe, and in Florence painted a Sibyl 
and A Florentine Girl. In Rome he painted A Shepherd 
Boy of the Campagna for Mr. Cozzens, and Christian 
Prismers, purchased by James Robb. In 1840 he was 
again in New York very busy with portraits, and with 
the two compositions of Mercy's Dream and Cristiana 
and her Caldren, bought by Edward Cary of Phila- 
delphia, A severe inflammation of the eyes suddenly 
puta stop to his studies, For n year he was forced to 
lay aside the pencil entirely, and for years afterwards 
close application was impossible. In 1842 he married 
Sophia Richards of Brooklyn. and soon after went to 
Europe. In Florence he painted Ae Stcred Lesson for 
Mr. Cozzens, and in Kome The Communion of the Sick 
for James Robb, and Kaly and Roman Penitents for 
Geo. Lewis of New London. In 1844 he returned to 
New York, and painted many portraits and groups of 
fixures. Almsgiving, A Lesson of Charity, The Marys 
at the Sepulchire, and others are of this period. In 1851 he 
visited England, and painted Dr. Suinner, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the Episcopal Seminary, Sir C. L. East- 
Jake for the New York Gallery, the Earl of Carlisle for 
the Historic. ty, anda Magdalen for Chas. Lewis 
of New London. ris he painted The Good Samarian 
for M. O. Roberts, and The Sketeher for the Graham Insti- 
tute. In London, in the winter of 1857-8, he studied at 
the Kensington Life Academy, — painted Ichabod Crane 
and Katrina Van Tassell for Wm. II. Osborn of New 
York, The Counterfeit Note for R. M. Olyphant, and 
another Mercy's Dream, varied in all the details from 
the first The work was engraved by T. O. Barlow of 
London, and is now in the collection of M. O. Roberts, 
In the fall of 1858 he was again in New York, painting 
portraits The next year the large picture of Mrs, 
W ishington's Reception was begun for A. H. Richie, who 
afterwards engraved it. This work employed him for 
more than a year, was sent to the Paris Exposition, and 
is now in the collection of A. T. Stewart. In 1564 and 
*65 he painted several Shakspearean characters; Shylock, 
for the Century Club, Meranda, Portia, Juliet, Hero, 
Rosalind, and another Portia, differing from the first. 
Ta 156: a large landscape composition appeared, called 


—A township of Gallia co.; pop. abt. 1,648. 

—A post-township of Lorain co, ; pep. ubt. 1,109, 

—A township of Koss co.; pop abt. 2,251. 

Huntington, iv S. Carolina, a village of Laurens 
dist., abt. 82 m. N.W. of Columbia. 

Huntington, in Vermont, a post-village and town- 
ship of Chittenden co., on the Huntington River, abt. 
20 m. W. of Montpelier: pop. of township abt. 862. 

Huntington Bay, iu New York, au arm of Long 
Island Sound, abt. 20 m. E.N.E. of New York city. 

Hunt'ingtown, in Maryland, a post-village of Cal- 
vert co., abt. 04 m. 8.8. W. of Annapolis. 

Hunt'ley's Grove, in /Ilinois, a post- village of Me- 
Henry co., abt. 55 m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Huntly, « town of Scotland, in Aberdeenshire, at the 
confluence of the Bogie with the Deveron, 20 m. S. S. W. 
of Bauff. Manuf, Cloth and linen-bleaching. Pop. 5,100. 

am t'ress, n. A female that hunts or follows the chase. 

ants'burg, iu Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Geauga co., abt. 170 m. N.E. of Columbus; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,300, 

Hunt’s Corners, in New York, a P.O of Cortland co. 

Hunts Hollow, in New York, a post-villuge of Liv- 
ingston co., abt. 240 m. W. of Albany. 

Hants’man, n. One who practises hunting; the 
servant whose office it is to manage the chase. 

Hunts'manship, n. The art or practice of hunt- 
ing; the qualifications of a hunter. 

Hunt's Station, in Ohio, a post-office of Knox co. 

Hunt's Station, in Tennessee, a P.O. of Franklin co. 

Hunts Station, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Kenosha co. 

Hunts’ville, in Alabama, a handsome town, cap. of 
Madison co., abt. 150 m. N.N.E. of Tuscaloosa, and 150 
m. S. by E. of Nashville. It is well built, and contains 
some very fine edifices, Pp. abt. 4,000, 

Hiunts'ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Madi- 
sou co., abt. 175 m. N.W. of Little Rock. 

Hunts’ville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 35 m. W.N.W. of Hartford. 

Munts'ville, in Gergia, a village of Paulding co., 
ubt. 11 m of Van Wert. 

Hants’ville, in ///inois, a post-village and township 
of Schuyler co., abt. 80 m. W. N. W. of Springfield; pop. 
of township abt, 1,500. 

Hants ville, in /»diana, a post-village of Madison 
co., about 7 m. 8.3. W. of Anderson. 

—A village of Randolph co., abt. 9 m. S. W. of Winchester. 


| —A village of Whiteley co., abt. 8 m. W. N. W. of Columbia. 


Huntsville, in Mississippi, a village of Choctaw co, 
Huntsville, in Missouri, a post-villuge, cap of Ran- 
dolph co., abt. 78 m. N. by W. of Jefferson City. 
Huants’ville, in N. Carolina, a village of Surrey co., 
abt. 125 m. W.N.W. of Raleizh. 
Hunts'ville. in Orin», a village of Butler co., abt. 22 
m. N. by E. of Cincinnati, 
—A post-village of Logan co., abt. 61 m. N.W. of Columbus, 
Hunts'ville, in Peincylrania, a post-village of Lu- 
t. 115 N.E. of Harrisburg. 
Huntsville, in & Carolina, a village of Laurens dist., 
ubt. 56 m. N. W. of Columbia, 
Hunts'ville, in Tennesser, a post-village, cap. of Scott 
con abt, 12 1. E. N. E. of Nashville. 
Hunts'v e, in rds, a post-village, cap. of Walker 
co., abt. 200 m. E. by N. of Austin; pop. abt. 1,500, 
Har. (Srpt. A chief man among the Hebrews in the 
desert, associated with Aaron in upholding the hands 
of Moses at Rephidim, and in supplying his place while 
on the summit of Sinai, (Ex. xvii. 10.) 
|Hiu'rg, n. (Hot.) A genns of plants, order Euphorhi- 
aces, distinguished by having a solitary ovnle; Howers 
apetalous in spikes: bracts, I- to many-flowered. The 
seeds of H. erepitans, the Sand Box-tree, à native of | 
tropical America, nre a powerful cathartic, but become 
wholesome when their embryo is extracted. To this 
| genus also. belongs 44. Brasiliensis martius, the Assa- 
CON, J. v. 
Hu'raulite, n. (Min.) A hydrous phosphate of the 
oxides of iron and manganese, occurring in small, yel- 
low, reddish, or nearly colorless crystals, at Limoges, 
commune of Hnreanx, France. Sp. gr. 318. Comp. 
Phosphoric acid 301, protoxide of manganese 402, prot- 


Cr nu Prak; this is one of his most important works. 


oxide of iron 83, water 12:4. 
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Hurd, in Pennsylvania, n post-office of Clearfield co, 

Hurdle, (^er'di,) n. (A.S. hyrdel, hyrdl; Ger. hurde; 
Goth. hairda, to guard, to protect.) That which pro- 
tects, guards, or incloses; a texture of twigs, osiers, or 
sticks, used for inclosures, gates, &c.; a crate; a collec- 
tion of twige or sticks interwoven closely, and sustained 
by long stakes, serving for protection or fortification, 

—v.a. To make up, hedge, cover, or close with hurdles, 

Hurds, n. The refuse of flax; tow; hards, ^ 

Hurd'wnr, HAREDWARA, a town of India. in Bengal, on 
the right bank of the Ganges, where the river emerges 
from the foot-hills of the Himalayas into the plains 
of Hindostan, 86 m. from Seharunpoor, Lat. 299 67’ N., 
Lon. 78° 2' E. From its position on this stream, es- 
teemed so sacred by the Hindoos, immense numbers of 
pilgrims are annually attracted hither, and the largest 
fair in India is held here every spring, which is attended 
regularly by from 200,000 to 300,000 persons. Every 12th 
year, this number is increased to fully 2,000,000, who 
come partly from purposes of devotion, and partly to 
110. camels, horses, cattle, drugs, fruits, Ac. Pop. 

Hur'dy-gur'dy, n. (Mur) A stringed instrument, 
whose sounds are produced by the friction of a wheel and 
regulated by the fingers. It is only snited to simple 
music, and was used for such as had many repetitions, 
Its simplicity and cheapness rendered it, at one time, a 
favorite instrument among the peasantry of Europe. 
The instrument is now mostly to be seen in the bands 
of Savoyard boys, who play it on the streets. 

Marl, vr.o. (Formed from whirl ; Dan. hvirvel ; O Ger. 
hwirril. See WHIRL.) To cause to rush or roll along; 
to throw with violence; to drive with great force. 

—n. Actof throwing with violence; tumult; riot; com- 
motion. 

Hurl'-bat, n. An old kind of weapon whirled rapidly 
round; a whirl-bat. — Ainsworth, 

Hurl’-bone, n. A bone near the middle of the but- 
tock of a horse. — Crabb, 

Hurl'er, n. One who hurls or throws. — A 
hurling. 

Hurley, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Ulster co., about 55 m. 8.8.W. of Albuny; pop. of town- 
ship, about 2. 3 

Harling, n. The act of throwing. — A kind of game 
played with a ball. 

Hur'y-burly, n. [Fr. hurluberlu, probably formed 
from the sound.) Tumult; bustle; confusion. 

—a. Tumultuous; bustling. 

Hu'ron, n. (Zoól.) The Black Bass, Perca nigricans, an 
acanthopterygian fish of the family Percida, found in 
Lake Huron. Its flesh is firm, white. and well-flavored. 

Huron. a W. co. of prov. of Ontario, bordering on Lake 
Huron; area, abt. 1,192 sq.m. Rivers. Maitland River 
and several less important streams. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, fertile. Cup. Goderich. Pop. abt. 66,200. 

Huron, in Wwa, a post-villa and township of Des 
Moines co., about 55 m. S. E. of Iowa City; pep. of town- 
ship, 724. 

Huran, in Michigan, an extreme E. co., bordering on 
Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay; area, about 800 sq. m. 
Rivers. Pigeon and Willow rivers. Surface, nearly 
level; soil, fertile. Cap. Sund Beach. 

—A township of Huron co. ; pop. about 800. 

—4A township of Wayne co.: pop. about 1,300. 

Huron, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wayne co., on Lake Ontario, about 40 m. E. by N. of 
Rochester ; pop. of township, abont 3,500. 

Huron, in Ohio, a N. co.; area. abt. 464 sq.m. Rivers. 
Huron and Vermilion rivers, Surface, level; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap Norwalk. Pop. about 45,000. 

—A post-villaze and township of Erie co., on Lake Erie, 
at the month of Huron River, and about 111 m. N. by 
E. of Columbus, 

Huron, in Ohio, rises in Richland co., and flowing N. 
through Huron co, enters Lake Erie from Erie co. 

Hurons. See Wyanports, 

Hu'ron City, in Michigan, a post-village of Huron 
co., about 135 m. N. of Detroit. 

Hu'ronite, n. (Min.) A variety of ANORTHITE, 9. v. 

Haron, (Lake,) one of the five great Jakes of N. Amer- 
ica, belonging to the basin of the St. Lawrence, second 
in size only to Lake Snperior, and intermediate in posi- 
tion between that lake and Michigan, on the N.W. and 
W., und lakes Erie and Ontario, on the S. and S.E. It 
is of a somewhat triangular shape, extending between 
Lat. 48° and 46° 15' N., and Lon. 79° 30’ and 85° W., 
surrounded W. and S.W. by the State of Michigan, and 
all the other sides by the territory of Upper Canada; 
and divided into 2 unequal parts by a long peninsula and 
the Manitouline chain of islands, the parts to the N. and 
E. of which are called North Channel und Georgian Bay. 
The total length of Lake H., N. to S., is estimated at 
280 m.,and its greatest breadth about 190 m. Area, 
estimated at 25,000 sq. m. Elevation above the surface 
of the ocean, 5*6 feet. or less by 45 than that of Lake 
Superior, and by 4 than that of Lake Michigan. Greatest 
depth towards its W. shore at least 1.000 feet, and its 
mean depth is estimated at 900 feet, or abont 300 feet 
below the level of the Atlantic. In various parts it 
abounds with islands, their total number being suid to 
exceed 32,000, the largest, Manitoulin (Eril Spirit) Te 
land, is nearly 90 m. long, and in one part almost 30 m. 
wide. Lake H receives the superabundant water of 
Lake Superior by the river St. Mary, at its N.W. angle, 
and those of Michigan at Michilimachinac: and die- 
charges its wn towards Lake Erie by the St. Clair at ita 
S. extremity. Lakes Nipissing and Simcoe communicate 
with it by the Francis and Severn rivers, except which, 
however, Lake Huron receives no rivers worthy of men- 
tion. The banks of this lake are mostly low, especially 
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along its S. and W. sides. Few towns of consequence 
exist on its shores, and its navigation is rendered dan- 
gerous by sudden and violent tempests. 

Hu'ron River, in Michigan, rises among the small 
lakes between Livingston and Washtenaw cos., and 
flowing S. E., enters Lake Evie between Monroe and 
Wayne cos. Length, about 90 i. — The upper part is 
called Wooprurr’s CREEK. 

Hu'ron Station, in Michigan, a P. O. of Wayne co. 

Murra’, or Hunnen“. An exclamation of joy or sur- 
prise, eqnivalent to huzza. 

Hurricane, n. [Sp. huracan; Fr. ouragan, from 
orage, L. Lat. auragium, a storm, from Lat. = Gr. aura, 
a gentle breeze, from ao, aemi, to blow.] A violent 
storm, generally accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
and distinguished from every other kind of tempest by 
the vehemence of the wind, and the sudden changes to 
whieh it is snbject. Hurricanes prevail chiefly in the 
East and West Indies, tlie Isle of France, und in some 
parts of China, 

Hurricane, in Minnis, a township of Cumberland 
co.; pop. about 3,165. 

—A post-office of Montgomery co. 

Hurricane, in Kentucky, a P. O. of Crittenden co. 

Hurricane, in Louisiana, a vill. of Franklin parish. 

Hurricane, in Mississippi, a P. O. of Warren co 

Hurricane Creek, in Arkansas, enters the Saline 
River in Saline co. 

Hurricane Creek, or TELLFAIR CREEK, in Georgia, 
enters the Santilla River in Ware co. 

Hurricane Creek, in 7ennessee, rises in Dickson 
€o., and enters Duck River in Humphries co. 

Hurricane Grove, in Wisconsin, P. O. of Grant co 

Mur ried, p. a. Hastened; urged or impelled to 
rapid motion or vigorous action. 

Hur'riedly. adr. In a hurried manner; precipitately. 

Hur'riedness, n. State of being hurried; precipitancy. 

Hurrier, n. One who hurries, urges, or impels. 

Hur ry. v. a. [A S. /reran, to move, agitate, raise.) 
To impel to greater speed; to drive or press forward 
with more rapidity.— lo urge to act or proceed with 
more celerity; to hasten; to quicken; to accelerate, — 
To drive or impel with violence; to urge or drive with 
precipitation and confusion. 

—v.n. To move or act with haste; to hasten; to proceed 
with celerity or precipitation. 

—n. A putting into trepidation or confusion; haste; 
hasty motion; pressure; urgency to haste; precipita- 
tion; that occasions disorder or confusion; tumult; 
bustle; commotion. 

Hur'rying. u. The urging to greater speed; rapidity 
of motion 

Har'ryingly, adv. Tn a hurrying manner. 

Hurst. „. [Ger. horst; A.S. hyrstan, to aorH. A small 

t knoll covered with trees, hence the termination 
of several places in England, particularly in Kent and 
Sussex. The surnames of Axsh^urst, Hazelhurst, &c., 
are derived from persons who resided at or near a hurst 
or wood of these trees, 

Hurt. u. [A. S. hyrt, hurt, wounded; Fr. heurt, a hit, 
knock, from heurter, to knock.) 
injury; harm; loss; damage; detriment; 
inj ires or harms. 

—v. a. To knock, strike, or dash violently against; to 
bruise; to wound; to injure or impair the sound state 
of the body, ns by incision or fracture. — To harm; to 
damage. — To injure by occasioning loss; to impair; to 
impair the strength, purity. or beanty of; to harm, 
injure, or damage in general; to injure; to give pain 
to; to grieve, as one's fe 

Hur'’tel,n. A horse. (5 

Hurter, n. 


whatever 


in 


gR. 

stland.) 

One who hurts or harms. — A flatted iron 
fixed against the body of an axletree. 


(Gun.) A piece of timber placed along the head of a 
gun platform, at the foot of the interior slope of the 
parapet, to prevent the latter from being injured by the 
wheels of the gun-carriage. 

Hurt'ful. a. Causing hurt, harm, loss, injury, or de- 
struction; tending to impair or destroy: pernicious; 
destructive; harmful; prejudicial; detrimental; mis- 
chievous ; injurious. 

NHiurtfully. adc. Injnrionsly; mischievously. 

Hiurt'fulness, „. Injuriousness; tendency to occa- 
sion Joss or destruction; mischievousness, 

Hur'tle.v.n. (From hurt, q. v.] To clash; to skir- 
mish; to run against anything; to jostle. 

“ The noise of battle hurtled in the air.“ —Shaks. 

v. a. To push with violence; to whirl round; to brandish. 

Hur'tleberry, n. (It.) Same as huckleberry. 
See VACCINIUM. 

Hurt less, a. Innocent; harmless; innoxious; doing 
no harm. 

Hurt'lessly, adv. 

Hurt'lessness, n. 
quality. 


Withont harm. 
Freedom from any pernicious 


Hur'toir, (-twàr.) n. {Fr A hurter. 

Has’band, n. (A. S. husbonda, husbunda — hus, a 
house, and bonda, a master of « family, from hn, 
to bind.] 
of wife. — The male of animals of a lower order, (x.) — 
An economist; a good manager. 

Husband and Wife, (Lam,) are in many respecta re- 
garded as in peculiar circumstances, and particular laws 
are in force regarding them. For most purposes they 
are looked upon as only one person, the legal existence 
of the woman being hidden or incorporated in that of 
her husband; whence she is called a ferme covert, and her 
condition during marriage, her coverture. For this 
Treason a man cannot grantanything to his wife directly, 
nor enter into covenant with her; for the grant would 
be to suppose her separate existence, and to covenant 


A wound; a bruise;: 


A male consort or spouse; — the correlative | 
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with her would only be to covenant with himself; but 
a husband may grant to his wife, by means of a trustee 
or releasee to uses, and he may bequeath anything to 
his wife by will, seeing that that cannot take effect till 
the coverture is determined by his death. The H. is 
bound by law to provide his wife with necessaries as 
much as himself; and if she contract debts for them, he 
is bound to pay them; but for anything beyond nueces- 
saries ho is not chargeable. If a wife elopes, and lives 
with another man, the H. is not chargeuble, even for 
necessaries, at least if the person who furnishes theni 
is sufficiently apprised of her elopement, If a wife be 
indebted before her marriage, the 4. is bound to pay the 
debt, for he has adopted her and her circumstances to- 
gether. If the wife be injured in her person or prop- 
erty, she can bring no action for redress without her 
Hs concurrence, and in his name, as well as her own; 
neither can she be sued without making the husband a 
defendant, except where he may have abjured the realm, 
or been banished; for then he is dead in law. In erim- 
inal prosecutions, however, the wife may be indicted 
and punished separately; for the union is only a civil 
one. Though in general the law considers nian and wile 
as one person, yet there are some instances in which she 
is separately considered as inferior to him, and acting 
by his compulsion. Therefore, all deeds executed, and 
acts done by her during her coverture, are void, except 
in execution of a power; which case she must be 
solely and secretly examined, to learn if her act be 
voluntary. She cannot hy will devise lands to her H., 
unless under special circumstances; for at the time of 
making it she is supposed to be under his coercion. In 
some felonies too, and other inferior crimes, committed 
by her through constraint of her H., the law excuses 
her; but this does not extend to treason or murder. 
The law regards marriage in no other light than a civil 
contract, and as such, treats it as it does all other civil 
contracts; allowing it to be good and valid in all cases 
where the parties at the time of making it were in the 
first place willing to contract; secondly, able to con- 
tract: and, lastly, actually did contract, in the proper 
forms and solemuities required by law. In general, all 
persons are able to contract marriage, unless they labor 
under some particular disabilities and incapacities, 
These are of two sorts: first, such as are canonical, 
and recognized by the ecclesiastical laws ; as consanguin- 
ity, or relation by blood; affinity, or relation by mar- 
riage; precontract, and certain particular corporeal in- 
firmities : and second, such as are created or enforced 
by the municipal laws; as a prior marriage, want of 
age, want of reason, &c. Lastly, in order to make a 
good legal marriage, it must be performed in due form 
of law, 

Hus’band, v. a. 
economy. 

Hus’/bandage, n. The agent or managing owner's 
allowance or commission for attending to a ship's busi- 
ness. — Worcester, 

Hus’bandless, adv. Without a husband. 

Hus’bandly, a. Frugal; thrifty. (u.) 

Hus’bandman, n. A cultivator or tiller of the 
ground; one who labors in tillage. 

Hus'bandry,n. A term, including both agriculture 
und gardening, or all those country occupations which 
the father of a family was expected to perform in the 
country. The term is now commonly used ns 8ynony- 
mous with agriculture.—The term convertible husbandry 
is applied to that system of cropping in which the land 
is alternately kept under grass and tillage. 

Husbandry, Patrons or. See page 1273. 

Mush, a. (Ger. husch ; Dan. hys, hyst; closely allied to, 
if not identical with. Aist, and whist.) Silent; still; quiet. 

—r.a. To still: to silence; to calm; to make quiet; to 
repress, ns noise; to appease; to allay. 

—r. n. To be still: to be silent. 

Hush, interj. (Imperative of the verb hush.] Be silent 
or quiet; make no noise; silence! 

Hush'aby,a. That tends to quiet or lull. 

Hi ush'er, n. An usher. (o.) — A bully. (Local U. S.) 

Hush’-money, un. A bribe to securesilence; money 
paid to hinder information, or disclosure of facts. 

Husk, „. (It. guscio, shell of nuts, K.; Ger. hiilse ; 
Du. „ee, husk, cod.] The shell or external covering of 
certain fruits or seeds of plants; the rind; the bark ; — 
especially the ars of maize 

—v.a. To strip off, as the external covering of the fruits 
or seeds of plants. 

Husked, (/uskt,) p. a. Stripped of its husks. 

. Covered with a husk, 

Husk ‘ily, adv. In a husky manner; dryly; ronghly. 

Husk'iness, n. State of being dry and rough, like a 
husk. — Roughness of sound, or of the voice. 

Husk’ing, n. The act of stripping off husks of fruits 
and seeds. — An assemblage of neighbors tor the pur- 

ME iso: of husking Indian corn. [Local U. S.] — Worcester. 

usk’y, a. Abounding with husks; consisting of 
husks; resembling husks; dry; rough.— Rough, as 
sound; harsh; whizzing. 

Hiu'so, n. (Zu.) See SUN. 

Huss, Jony, one of the reformers before the Reforma: 
tion, B. at Hussinatz, a village of Bohemia, about 1375. 
Ile was of u poor family, but through the kindness of a 
wealthy seigneur, was sent to study at the University 
of Prague, where he graduated M. 4. He entered the 
Church, was ordained priest in 1400, and under the 
protection of King Wenceslaus and his queen, Sophia, 
begun propagating the doctrines of Wycliffe. In 1409 
he was named rector of the university; was soon after 
suspended from his office of priest, and continuing to 
preach, in the field and in houses, against the pope, 
the authority of tradition, indulgences, &c., was do- 
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nounced at the Court of Rome, and on his failing to 
answer the charges made against him, was excommuni- 
cated by Alexander V. Tumulta occurring in Prague, 
between the followers of H. and the Roman party, H. 
retired for a time to his native village. When Pope 
John XXIII. proclaimed a crusade against. Ladislaum, 
king of Naples, I. boldly condemned the pope; was 
again cited to Rome, and at last, in 1414, to the Council 
of Constance. Thither, trustiug to the &afe-condnct 
given by the 5 e Sigismund, be went. Uushiken 
by entreaties or by terrors, lie was arrested, degraded 
from the priesthood, delivered over to the secular arm, 
and burnt at Constance, July 7, 1415. His disciple, 
Jerome of Prague, inet u like end in the following year. 
See HUSSITES. 

Hussar. („-er“) m. Hung. húsz, ?0, and dr, rate.) 
(Mil.) One of a body of light ry, first in use amon, 
the Magyars in 1610, and so c i because the fwentieti 
man of all the vassals of the nobles in each province was 
compelled to be armed as a trooper. Tilly introduced 
hussars into the Austrian army; and at the battle of 
Leipsic, in 1631, had five regiments of them in the field. 
Luxemburg formed a troop in Fr in 1692; and Fred- 
erick William LI. of Prussia orga two regiments in 
Prussia, 1130. The first hussars forming part of the 
English army were enrolled by William LIT during the 
war in Flanders in 1694. There are regiments of hue- 
sars in almost all the European armies. 1 heir arms are 
a sabre, a carbine, and pistols. 

Hus'sim Pacha, the last Dey of Algiers, B. 1773, pro- 
claimed 1518, dethroned by the Freuch under Marshal 
Bourmont, 1830. 

Huss’ites, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of John 
Huss, q. v. — Upon receiving the news of liis death, sev- 
eral nobles and knights formed an association. Dec. 2, 
1415. This party obtained the majority at the parlia- 
ment of Prague, Sept. 5, 1416, and being opposed by the 
emperor, they took the field, and appointed Ziska their 
leader, March 10, 1418. Active war soon commenced, 
aud a schism occurred in 1426. The battle of Prague 
was gnined by Ziska, July 14, 1420; and in the still 
more brilliant victory of Dentschbrod, Jan. 8, 1422, he 
almost annihilated the Emperor's army. The Hussites 
overran the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, and were 
on the point of marching upon Vienna, when the sud- 
den death of Ziska, Oct. 12, 1424, put a stop to their 
plans. They gained two more battles —at Aussig, June 
15, 1426, and at Mies, July 21, 1426; but, weakened by 
internal disputes, they were induced to sne for peace. 
After long negotiation, the treaty of Iglau was con- 
cluded between the Emperor Sigismund and the lead- 
ers of the M.. July 5, 14:6, Though this treaty did not 
put an end to the struggles of the Protestants in Bohe- 
mia, yet from this time the name of H. was no longer 

d to them, 8 
Ny, n. (Corrupted from housewife, taken in an ill 
sense.) A sorry or bad woman; a worthless wench. It 
is often used ludicrously on slight disapprobation, 
„Get you in, Awssy, go! Now will I personate this hopeful 
young jade.” — Southern. 

—A cuse containing a set of sewing materials, thread, 

needles, buttons, &c. ;—also called housewife or huswt fe. 
Simmonds. 

Hust'ings, n. pl. [A. S. hustinge — hus, a house, and 
thing, a cause, n council.) The principal and supreme 
court of the city of London, held before the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, in the Guildhall. This court is of great 
antiquity, as honorable mention is made of it iu the 
laws of King Edward the Confessor. In the H. court, at 
the present day, the aldermen and four members of par- 
liament are elected, Other cities and towns have also 
had a court of the sume name; as Winchester, York, 
Lincoln, &c. In common language, the term H. is ap- 
plied, in Englund, to the booth or elevated platform on 
which candidates at à parliamentary election are nomi- 
nated, and from which they address their constituents 
before the show of hands is taken. 

Hus'tisſord. in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dodge co., about 50 m. N.E. of Madison; pop. of 
township about 2,209. 

Hustle, (^us) v a. Du. hutselen, to jumble or shuffle 
among one another; Sw. Autla, to shuflle.] To shake or 
shuffle together in confusion; to push or crowd. 

Hus’ton, in /ennsylvania, a township of Blair co.; 
pop. about 1,600. 

—A township of Centre co.; pop. about 900, 

Hus'tontown, in /v»nsylvania, a P. O. of Fulton co. 

Hus'tonville, in Aentucky, a post-village of Lincoln 
co., About 53 m. S. of Frankfort. 

Husum. (%% , a seaport-town of Prussia, in &chles- 
wig, on the Aue, 22 m. W. of Schleswig; pop. 6,500. 

Huswife, (^üzzifi)n. (Corrupted from Aousevtfe.] A 
bad mana a sorry woman; a hussy. — Au econo 
mist; a thrifty woman. 

“The bounteous Anewife, nature, on eaeh bush 
Lays her fulness before you," — Shaka. 


r. a. To manage with economy and frugality. 


Hus'wifely, a. Thrifty; frugal. 


adv. Thriftily ; like a huswife. 


Hus'wifery, n. Management, good or bad. — Man- 

agement of rural business committed to women. 

Hut, n. [Ger. kütte; Du. hut; Dan. hytte, from Heb, 
hata, Sans. guth, to cover.] A covered place; a smalf 
nouse, hovel, or cabi a mean lodge or dwelling; & 

cottage; a temporary building to lodge soldiers. 

To place ín huts, as troops encamped ín winter- 

quarters. 

—r. n. To take lodgings in hnta. 

Hutch, n. [A. S. hwrcea, a chest; Dn. hok, a pen, kem 

nel; Fr. huche, à kneading-trough ; Sp. Acha, a large 
chest.) A corn chest or bin; a box for rabbits ; a rat-trap. 
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(Min?ng.) A box In which coal is drawn up out of a 
it. — Buchanan. 
uteh’eson, Francis, philosopher, sometimes con- 
sidered as the founder of the Scottish school. 


on his return to Ireland, officiated in a Presbyterian 
congregation, for some tinie, in tlie northern part of that 
kingdom; but in 1729 he was elected professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow. He had previously published 
An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, and a Treatise on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions. In 1755, his son, Dr. Francis H., a physician 
of Glasgow, printed from his father's papers, A System 
of Moral Pinlosophy, 2 vols. 4to.; to which is prefixed 
an account of the author. D. 1747. 

Hutch'ins, Taomas, geographer-general to the United 
States, B. in New Jersey, about 1730. He served in the 
army against the Indians in Florida; was imprisoned in 
England in 1779, on the charge of having corresponded 
with Dr. Franklin, then American agent in France; 
afterwards joined the army of General Greene; and D. 
at Pittsburg, 1789. He published several topographical 
and historical works of considerable interest. 

Mutch'inson, ANNE, a religious enthusiast of New 
England, banished from the colony by an ecclesiastical 
synod, and killed, with fourteen others of her family, by 
the Indians, 1643. 

Hutchinson, Jons, an English philosophical and 
biblica] writer, B, at Springthorn, Yorkshire, 1074. The 
publication of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia in 1687, in 
which the philosopher supposed the planets to move 
through a vacuum, provoked II, who was a great student 
of antiquity, and of the Hebrew Scriptures, to publish 
his mock, entitled Moses’ Principia, which appeared in 
two parts, in 1724 and 1727. The design of M. was to 
demonstrate that a celestial matter pervades the whole 
creation, spiritual and natural, whereby Jehovah is 
master of the material worlds, whereas the theory of Sir 
Isaac Newton supposed a universe without a God, or x 
God who acts by arbitrary power. This philosophical 
doctrine, which is supported by the recent discovery of 
an interplanetary ether, was, in the work of H., a pure 
deduction from the Scriptures, his principle being that 
the Ilebrew language is perfectly formed, so as to con- 
vey perfect ideas, without the redundancy or deficiency 
of letters common to other languages; hence, that it 
was perfectly adapted to be the medium of a revelation, 
and that religion and philosophy were united in tlie 
system of Moses, H. attacked Dr. Woodward, author 
of a“ Natural History of the Earth," as well as Sir Isaac 
Newton. He wielded his pen with the hand of a master, 
and with little respect for the feelings of his opponents, 
Among his adherents were Bishop Horne, Jones of Nay- 
land, Julius Bate, Drs. Hodges and Wetherall, Park- 
hurst, Romaine, and Dr. Samuel Clarke. D. 1737. 

Hutchinson, Txomas, lord chief-justice, and after- 
wards lieutenant-governor, of the province of Massa- 
chusetta, B. at Boston, 1711. He was grestly respected 
for his able and irreproachable conduct on the bench; 
but having covertly taken part with Great Britain 
against the American colonies, and given the English 
ministers alvice relative to the enforcement of the duty 
on tea, it was found necessary to remove him,and make 
General Gage his successor. He accordingly went to 
England, lived in a retired manner at Brompton, and 
died there in 1780. H. was author of a History of the 
Colony of M issachusetts. 

Hutch'ins in Dakota Territory, a S. E. co.; area, 
about 4,500 sq.m. Rivers. Dakota and some smaller 
streams. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. 

Huteh'inson, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of McLeod co., abt. 14 m. N.W. of Glencoe; pop. of 
township abt. 94. 

Mutehinso'nians, n. pl. (Phil.) The followers of 
Joux HUTCHINSON, q.v. 

NH ut'sonville, in Z//inois, a post-village of Crawford 
co., Abt. 130 m. E.S.K. of Springfield. 

Mut’ten, Uric vos, a German poet and miscellaneous 
writer, best known as one of the boldest promoters of 
the Reformation; B. of a noble family nt the castle of 
Steckelberg, in Franconia: p. in the little island of 
Uffnan, in the lake of Zurich, 1523. 

Hutton, James. a British geologist and natural philos- 
epher, n. at Edinburgh, 1726; chiefly distinguished as 
author of a Theory of the Earth, in which is developed 
the system called Plutonic, strongly confirmed by later 
researches in geology, by which the structure of the 
solid parts of the earth is attributed to theaction of the 
fire. D. 1797. 

Hut'ton, in Illinois, a post-township of Coles co.; pop. 
abt. 2,600, 

Hutto’nian, a. (.) Relating to the Plutonic 
theory, promoted by J. HUTTON, q. v. 

Hut'ton's Switch, in Maryland, n post-office of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Hi ut'tonsville, in W. Virginia, a post- village of Ran- 
dolph co., abt. 12 m. 8.W. of Beverly. 

Hux’ter, v. n. To higgle; to huckster. 

Hay, (0'e, or wr,) a town of Belzinm, in Liège, on the 
Meuse, 15 m. W. of Liège. Manuf. Paper, leather, soup, 

ipes, &c. Pop. 10,075. 
uygens, CHRISTIAN, (hi‘jens,) an eminent Dutch 


mathematician and astronomer, B. nt the Hague, 1629; 


settled in Paris, 1663. at the invitation of Colbert, who 
bestowed on him a handsome pension; returned to his 
native conntry in 1681; p. 1695. In pure Geometry, H. 
gave the reasons for the quadrature of the Hyperbola, 
the Ellipsis, and the Circle; in Mechanics, he luid down 
the theory of the Pendulum, and its application to the 
Clock; he discerned the synchronism of the Cycloid, 
invented the theory of Involutesund Evolutes of Curves, 


He was 
born in 1694 in Ireland; studied at Glasgow; aud, 
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and explored the doctrine of Centres of Oscillation: 
most important of all, he announced the law of the 
motion of bodies revolving in circles, thereby grazing 
the law of gravitation. In Astronomy, we owe him the 
memorable discovery of Saturn's ring, at that time a 
most sagacious solution of very puzzling appearances. 
In Optics he laid the foundation of the theory of Undu- 
Jations, explaining by means of it phenomena which by 
the theory of Emanation Newton could not touch. — 
Few cultivators of Abstract Science had a clearer or 
more correct intellect than Huygens; he showed this, 
more expecially in his ready appreciation and powerful 
grasp of the Doctrine of Gravitation: he adopted the 
new view at the sacrifice of his previous attachment to 
the Vortices of Des Cartes, and this at a period of life 
when men have rarely freshness enough to alter their 
opinions. 

Huys'senite, n. (in.) A greenish-gray mineral from 
the salt mine of Strassfurt, often found in nodular forms 
that contain a nucleus of common salt. Sp. gr. 278. 
Comp. Borate of magnesia 40°36, borate of iron 50-05, 
chloride of magnesium 9°59. It becomes yellow on ex- 
posnre. 

Hi uzareh, (/ew-zd-ray’,) a region of Afghanistan, in 
Lat. 319 30’ to 37? N., Lon. 62° to 68° E.; area, 80,000 
sq. m.; pop. abt. 220.000. 

Hiuz'zn,n. [Most probably a different form of hurrah.) 
A shout of joy. 

—v.n. To utter a loud shout of joy, or an acclamation 
in joy or praise. 

—v. d. To receive or attend with «honts of joy. 

Huzza'ing,n. Ashouting with joy; a receiving with 
shouts of Joy. 

Hven, H wen, (when,) a small island of Sweden, on 
the S.W. coast in the Sound, 15 m. N.E, of Copenhagen. 
It has no particular interest save having been the resi- 
dence of Tycho Brahe, and the place where he built an 
observatory,which has since falleu into decay: pop. 2,100. 

H versalt, u. (Min) A var. of Halotrichite in which 
a little of the alumina is replaced by sesquioxideof iron, 
nnd some of the protoxide of iron by magnesia. 

II. W. Abbreviation for high-water, 

Hwang-ho, a river of China. See Hoane-no. 

Hiyacinth, (Ai'a-sinth,) n. (Lat. hyacinthus ; Gr. hya- 
kinthos.] (Myth.) A young Lacedemonian prince of 
great beauty, son of Amyclas. He was the favorite of 
both Apollo and Zephyr, but himself preferred the for- 
mer. Zephyr is sid to have killed him from jealousy ; 
but Apollo transformed him into the flower called after 
him, eugraving on its petals the two first letters of his 
name. He was worshipped as a divinity at Sparta. 

(Bot.) A bulbous plant, genus HYACINTHUS, 5. v. 

(Min.) The H. of the ancients is regarded as our 
sapphire. The highly-colored varieties of zircon are 
called hyacintlis. The variety of garnet called cinnamon- 
stone, especially that from Ceylon, and sometimes n 
ferruginous quartz of a blood-red color, are also called 
by this name. In modern mineralogy a /ryacintA-color 
is reddish-orange with a tinge of brown. — Dana. 

Hyacinthe, Frame CnaARLES-LoYsoN, a French pulpit 
orator, B. 1827. He studied at the Academy of Pau, and 
at an early age composed some remarkable poetry. In 
1835 he entered Saint-Sulpice, was ordained priest after 
four years of theological study, taught philosophy at 
the great Seminary of Avignon, and theology at that of 
Nantes, and officiated in his ecclesiastical capacity at 
Saint-Sulpice. He afterwards spent two years in the 
convent of the Carmelites of Lyons, entered that order, 
and attracted much attention by his preaching at the 
Lycée of that city. He delivered the course of sermons 
in Advent at Bordeaux, a course for Lent at Périgneux 
in 1861, and repaired to Paris, where his preaching at 
the Madeleine aud at Notre-Dame attracted much at- 
tention. Father I. exhibited liberal tendencies, which, 
though perhaps not absolutely at variance with the se- 
cret thoughts of the archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur 
Darbay, obliged this eminent dignitary to put an end to 
the discourses of the bold Carmelite. In 1869, a letter 
of censure from the Father-General of the barefooted 
Carmelites led Father H. to a breaking of his vows. He 
then repaired to New York, and some days after left 
America, and married in 1872 an American lady. In 
1873 he was appointed one of the three curates of the 
Old Catholics of Geneva, which charge he resigned in 
Aug., 1874. 

Hyncein'thus, n. [See Hyactxta.) (Bot) A genus 
of plants, ord. Liliacre. They are ; 
bulbous-rooted, with bell-shaped 
flower, 6-cleft perianth, and dry 
capsular fruit. The numerous and 
splendid varieties of the garden 
hyacinth, H. Orientalis, have al- 
ways been general favorites; and 
the fondness for these flowers in 
some countries almost amounts to 
a mania. It is a native of Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, and is now 
naturalized in some parts of the 
south of Europe. It has broad 
linear leaves, with n raceme of 
many flowers. The colors of the 
cultivated hyacinth vary greatly, 
and are chiefly white, purple, and 
blue; many of them are double. 
The fragrance of the hyacinth is 
most powerful nbout 11 o'clock at 
night. In Holland more than 2,000 
varieties have received distinct 
names, and the price of 1,000 florina 
has been given for n single plant. 
The environs of some of the Dutch 
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Fig. 1333. 
HYACINTH. 
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towns present, through the profusion of these flowers, 
a gorgeous appearance, Hyacinth bulbs, planted in pots 
or grown in hyacinth-glasses, produce beautiful flowers. 

Hyacin’‘thine, Hyacin'thian, a. [Gr. hyakin- 
thinos.) Made of hyacinth; consisting of byacinth; re- 
sembling hyacinth. 

Hyades, (hi’u-dees.) (Myth.) The five daughters of 
Atlas, king of Mauritania,who were so disconsolate at the 
death of their brother Hyas, killed by a wild boar, that 
they pined away and died. They became stars after 
death, and were placed near Taurus, one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Their names are Phaola, Ambrosia, 
Eudora, Coronis, and Polyxus. To these some have 
added Thiene and Prodice. Theancients supposed that 
the rising and setting of the Hyades were always at- 
tended with much rain. 

Hyze'na, n. (Zoól.) A carnivorous animal, the differ- 
ent species of which compose the fam. Hyenade. The 
hyeenas are digitigrade animals, with more or less elon- 
gate limbs, and the body depressed posteriorly. They 
are characterized by the possession of four toes on each 
foot; thick, short, and blunt claws; and no small tn- 
bercular teeth in the lower jaw behind the molars. The 
dentition is regular; 34 teeth in number, 18 in the up- 
per and 16 in the lower jaw. There are 5 molar teeth 
on each side in the upper jaw, and only four on each 
side in the lower. The dental formula is thus expressed: 

6 1—1 5—5 
Incisors -, canines ——, molars ——; total = 34. 
6 1—1 4H4 
By the structure of their teeth, the hyenas are able to 
crush the bones of even the lergest prey, and the mus- 
cles of their jaws and neck are so powerful, that it is 
almost impossible to take anything from them that they 
have seized. In habits, they are less sanguinary than 
nnimals of a similar nature to themselves, and live more 
on dead prey, even preferring flesh that bas become 
quite putrid. In general form they resemble the Cunidæ, 
but are ensily 
distinguished 
from them by 
reason of the 
obliquity of 
their bodies and 
their peculiar 
walk, which 
gives them the 
appearance of 
having their 
hiud-legs short- 
er than their 
fore ones; not 
that they are 
really so, as this 
results from 
their always be- 
ing in a state 
of flexion. The muzzle is obtuse, like that of a dog, 
and the tongue rough and furry, like that of a cat. 
They are nocturnal animals, and are useful in Eastern 
cities, where they act the part of scavengers, and carry 
off all refuse and decomposing bodies dnring the night. 
Of the hywna in ancient times many fabulous stories 
used to be related, which had not the slightest probable 
foundation. They were said to be hermaphrodites, 
changing their sex every year; also it was reported that 
if the shadow of their bodies fell on those of dogs, it 
would render the latter dumb; and, finally, they were 
said to be able to imitate the voices of men, and to call 
them by name! The family of the hywnas are natives 
of Asia and Africa; and the striped hyrena, M. vulgaris, 
(Fig. 1334.) is the best known of the different species. 
This animal is of a yellowish-gray color, and the skin is 
crossed hy deep transverse black bands. From the neck 
along the back along black mane, mottled with yellow 
hair, extends to the tail, while the eurs are of a brown 
color, and nearly naked, broad at the base, long and 
erect. Of solitary, retiring habita, it is, however, ensily 
tamed by man, and will thus become a faithful watch- 
dog. It is called the strand-wolf by the inhabitants 
of the Cape of Good Hope, where a variety of it is found. 
The spotted hysena of the Cape, Crocuta maculata, or 
tiger-wolf, is smaller thun the last-mentioned animal, 
and is of a brownish-yellow color, diversified with nu- 
merous dark-brown or black spots. The remains of 
hymnas have been found in most tertiary formations 
over the greater part of Europe. (Also written end.) 

Hyale’a, Hynle'idze, n. (Zoil.) A genus und fam. 
of molluscous animals, 
order Pteropoda; dis- 
tinguished by their 
wing-shaped organs of 
locomotion, (Fig. 1335.) 
There are many species, 
found in the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, 
and the shell is known 
by the name of Venus? 
chariot. The head of 
the animal is very indis- 
tinct, und it has no eves. 

Hyales'cenee, n. The 
act or process of becom- 
ing transparent like 
glass. 

Hy nline, a. [Gr. hya- 
linos, from hyalos, glass 
—a word said to be Eg yp- 
tian, which agrees with 
the place of its earliest manufacture.] Glassy; resem- 
bling glass; consisting of glass. 
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Fig. 1394, — STRIPED HY ENA, 
(H. vulgaris.) 
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Hy’alite, n. (Called also Miller's glass.) (Min) A 


clear, colorless variety of Opal, (g. v.,) somewhat resem- 


bling a transparent gum. 


Hyalog’raphy, n. (Gr. hualos, glass, and graphd, to 


write.] The art of engraving on glass. 
My’aloid, a. [Gr. Aualos, glass, and sideros, iron.] 
(Anat.) Vitriform ; resembliug glass. 
H. membrane. (Anat.) The delicate cellular mem- 
brane in which the vitreous humor of the eye is con- 
tained, 


Myalophane, n. (Min.) A white or colorless, some- 


mes reddish mineral, transpareut or translucent, and 
of a glassy appearance. Sp. f 78-29. Comp. Silica 
61:3, alumina 21:6, magnesia 0-54, lime 0°87, baryta 1511, 
soda 0°55, potash 925, water 0°58, 

Miyalosid'erite, n. [Or. hualos, glass, and sideros, 
iron.) A variety of CarysoLirs, q. v. 

MHyal'otype, n. (Gr. hualos and typos, type.] A pho- 
tographic picture taken on glass. 

Hyun'n is, in Massachusetts, a post-village and seaport 
of Barnstable co., on Hyaunis Bay, about 70 m. S. E. of 
Boston. 

Hyan'nis Light, in Massachusetts, a light-house ex- 
hibiting a fixed light 70 feet above sea-level, on Point 
Gommon, a promontory of Cape Cod, Lat. 41° 38’ 20^ N., 
Lon. 70° 15/ W. 

Hyapu'ra, a river of S. America, See JAPURA. 

Hy’att’s Ranch, in California, a village of Marin co, 
abt. 12 m. N. of San Rafael. 

NHiy'nttstown, in Maryland, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., nbt. 36 m. N. W. of Washington city. 

My'nttsville, in Maryland, a post-office of Prince 
George's co. 

Hy’attsville, in Ohio. See TIPPECANOE. 

Hy berna'‘tion, n. Sce HIBERNATION. 

Hyb'lite, n. (Min) A variety of PALAGONITE, g. v. 

Hy b’odus, n. (Pul) A genus of fossil, shark-like 

hes, with compressed conical teeth. — Agassiz. 

Hybrid, n. pes hybrida ; allied to Gr. hybris, a piece 
of wanton violence, an outrage, i. e., what is insulting to 
nature.] A mongrel produced, whether in plants or ani- 
mals, by the impregnation of the female of one species, 

enus,or race, by the male belonging to a different family. 

he commonest sorts of H. are those which arise from the 
interconnection of different varieties of the same species ; 
to notice which, the product of the wild boar aud the 
domestic sow (see Hoa) need only be mentioned. It is 
stated that specifical hybrids have been produced from 
the artificial fertilization, by Kulreuter, of the Nicoti- 
ana, rustica with the pollen of Nicotiana parriculata ; 
and Schiek has demonstrated, by numerous observations, 
that a multitude of plants produce spccifical hybrids 
in a state of nature. Among mammalia, however, al- 
though hybrids have been produced, they are not very 
common, althongh some have been obtained from the 
intermixture of the lion and tiger, the dog and wolf, 
and the horse and ass, the latter being extremely use- 
ful, and termed * the mule." Hybrids are generally ster- 
ile, and the intermixture of different species, xccording 
to Owen, is guarded ngainst by the aversion of two spe- 
cifically different individuals to sexual union. 

—A mongrel ; produced froin the mixture of two species, 

Hy’bridism, or Hys'uipisM, m. State of being the 
offspring of two species. 

Hybridity, n. Quality of being hybrid; hybridism. 

My’bridizable, a. That is able to produce hybrids. 

Hy bridize, r.a. Toprocreate by the mixture of two 

ifferent species; to propagate monzrels or mules, 

My b’ridous, a. ongrel; hybrid. 

Huyen'tu. a town of Brazil, See Icatu, 

Hycoo'tee, in N. Carolina, n small river flowing into 
the Dan River from Caswell co. 

Hydar'thrus, n. (Mel) See HypRiARTHRUS. 

IIy/ datid, n. (Gr. Audatis, a vesicle, froin Audor, 
water.] (Zodl.) A term applied rather vaguely to vari- 
ous c7st-like productions, which are sometimes found 
in the bodies of men aud animals, Under the common 
deno: iinatiou of hydatids are included several very dis- 
similas objects. First, several species of entozoa, or 
parasitic animals, which have u distinct and separate 
vitality ; secondly, simple, unattached cysts ; and thirdly, 
vesicular bodies, either wholly or partially connected 
with the tissues surrounding them. In 1685, Hartman 
first discovered that many of the bodies, or cyst-like tn- 
mors, were distinct parasitic animals. The discovery 
excited little attention till Linnzeus and Pallas took up 
the investigation. Since that time the subject has been 
studied by many eminent naturalists. H. are princi- 
pally found in the bodies of mamin.ls, and rarely in 
those of the lower animals. They occur in any part of 
tne body, but are seldom inet with in the mucous cavi- 
ties and passages. The fluid which fills the proper cyst 
of a H. is nearly always colorless und limpid. The 
cysticercus, the ceenurus, and the echinococcus, are the 
principal forms of cystic entuzoa recognized. ‘The first 
of these is often generated in the disease of sheep called 
“the rot.“ Another species affects the hog. and pro- 


Mydes'vilie, in California, a post-village of Hum- 


duces the disease called leprosy, or measles. The /*iy- 
cephalus ovinus, another hydatid of this kind, is found 
in the brain of sheep, oxen, and other ruminating ani- 
mals, They occur frequently in one of the lateral ven- 
tricles of the brain of sheep, where they occasion a kind 
of giddiness, causing the animal to turn round and 
round in one direction. This disease is sometimes called 
* thestaggers" in England. The treatment, in all cases, 
for the prevention or removal of hydatids, is very im- 


rfect. They generally occur in a disordered state of 
ealth ; consequently, the best remedies are those which 
are likely to remove that state, and improve the gen- 
eral health. 
Hyde, in N. Carolina, an extreme E. co., bordering on 
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Pamlico Sound; area, abt. 830 sq. m. Rivers. Pango 
and some smaller streams, besides several lakes, while 
the coast is indented with numerous bays and inlets. 
Surface, low aud level, covered profusely with swamps 
and marshes. Cup. Swan Quarter. Pop. abt. 9,000. 

Hyde, a manufacturing town of England, in Cheshire, 
7 m. E. S. E. of Manchester. Manuf. Cotton factories, 
iron-works, print-works. Pop. 16,560. 

Hyde Park, a celebrated enclosure of abt. 400 acres, 
situate in London, extending from the W. extremity of 
the city to Kensington Gardens. It belonged to the 
Abbey of Westminster, and became the property of the 
crown on the dissolution of the monasteries, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. A canal or sheet of water, called 
the Serpentine, although in the form of a parallelogram, 
was made in JI. P., between 1730 and 1733, by order of 
Queen Caroline, At the eustern end of it is an artificial 
waterfall, constructed in 1817. Till the middle of the 
17th century there was a part of it which contained deer. 
About that time it began to be a place for races and mil- 
itary reviews. It was also resorted to for duels. After 
the Restoration, it appears to have become the favorite 

romenade, which it has ever since continued to be. 
yde Park, in Jilinois, a post-office of Cook co. 

Myde Park, in Minnesota, a village of Wabasha co., 
abt. 18 m. W. S. W. of Wabasha, 

Hyde Park, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dutchess co., abt. 66 m. S. of Albany; pop. of 
township abt. 5,000. 

Hyde Park, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lu- 
zerne co, on the Lackawanna River, abt. 1 m. N. of 
Scranton; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Hyde Park, in Vermont, post-village and township, 
cap. of Lauoille co., abt. Z8 m. N. of Montpelier; pop. 
of township abt. 1,500. 

Hyderabad’, « town of Hindostan, cap. of the Ni- 
zum's Territories, on the right bank of the Mussi, Lat. 
17° 27 N., and Lon. 78° 82’ E. : pop. with suburbs, 200,000. 

Hyderabad’, a town of Hindostan, cap. of Scinde, 4 
m. E. of the left bank of the Indus, Lat. 25° 22“ N., 
Lon. 68° 2» E. The place is celebrated for its manu- 
facture of arma. Pop. 28,000. 

Hyder-Ali, an Indian prince of Arabian origin, born 
in Mysore, 1715, took the field with his brother, who 
was in alliance with France, 1751, and in the iuterval 
between that period and 1750 acquired for himself an 
iudependent sovereignty, aud nearly brought the Eng- 
lish presidency of Madras to ruin. His death occurred 
at a critical period in 1752, and he was succeeded by his 
son, Tippoo-Saib, who was driven from the Carnatic in 
1783. 

Hydes burg. in Missouri, a post-village of Ralls co., 
abt. 9) m. N. E. of Jefferson City. 

Hyde Settlement, in New York, a village of 
Broome co., abt. 130 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Hydes Mills, in Wisconsin, u post-office of Iowa co. 


boldt co., ubt. 25 m. S. of Eureka. 


Hyde'ville, in Vermont, a post-village of Rutland co., 
abt. 5 m. S. of Rutland. 


Hydnocar’pus, n. (Gr. hudnon, tubercle, karpas, 


fruit.) (Bot) A genus of plants, order Pangiaceæ, con- 
sisting of arborescent unisexual plants, found in the 
hotter parts of India. The species Zf. venenatus has a 
poisonous fruit, which is used for stapefying fish. The 
seeds of H. odoratus, commonly termed Chaulmoogra, 
are employed by the Indian doctors as a remedy in some 
cutaneous affections. 

EL y'dra, Idra, an island of the Grecian archipelago, 
lying on the E. coast of the Morea, between the xulfs 
of Nauplia and gina; area, 20 sq. m. Pup. 82,000. 
The town, of the same name, capital of the island, lies 
in Lat. 37° W N., Lou. 239 30 E. Manuf. Silk and cot- 
ton stuffs, siik and leather. Pop. 19,100. 

Hy dra, (Myth. a huge monster of the ancient world, 
said to have inhabited the marshes of Lernma,in Argo- 
lis, not far frum the &ea-coast. Accounts vary both as 
to its origin and appearance. Some make it the issue 
of Styx and the Titan Pallas, aud others, of Echidna 
and Typhon. It is represented as having several heads, 
which iminedintely grew up again as often as they were 
cutoff. The number generally ranged from seven to 


nine, though Simonides gives it fifty, aud certain histo- 
rians a hundred, and even more. Its mouths, which | 


were as numerous as its hcads, discharged a subtle and 
deadly venom. " 
The destruction 
of this reptile 
was one of the 
twelve labors of 
Hercules. 
(Zool) A gen. 
of minute pol y pi 
fouud in stag- 
nant pools of wa- 
ter, where num- 
bers are often 
seen clustering 
upon aquatic 
planta, &c. These! 
nnimals presen 
us with the sim- 
plest kind of 
structure which 
has yet been as- 
certained. The 
Hydra consists 
simply ofa fleshy 
tube, open at 
both extremi- 


ties, aud the ap- Fig. 1336. — BYDRA FUSCA. 
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erture of the tube serving as a mouth, which is situate in 
the more dilated end, and this mouth is provided at ita 
margin with a single row of tentacula, or long flexible 
arme, which diverge from each other like the spokes 
of a wheel. Among the many remarkable features 
in the history of the Hydra, that which appears the 
most so is its capability of reproducing the whole 
structure from separate portions of it. New tentacula 
will replace any which have been accidentally lost 
or removed, If the body is divided transversely, each 
segment will become a new animal; the upper one 
closing tle aperture at its base, and the lower one 
speedily developing tentacula around the newly formed 
mouth. If divided longitudinally, each half will, in a 
very short space of time, begin to ply it» tentacula; 
nay, if cut trausversely into several segments, each, 
in time, will become a perfect nuimal. 

(Astron.) A constellation in the Northern hemis- 
phere, formed by Aratus. It is figured on the celestial 
globe as a snake of great length, with a cup on its back, 
and a crow between the cup and the extremity of the 
tail. As it extends over such a great space in the field 
of the heavens, it has been divided into four parts, dis- 
tinguished as Hydra, Hydra and Crater (the cup), 
Hydra and Corvus (the crow), and. Hydræ oontinuatio, 
or the continuation of Hydra. The largest star in the 
entire constellation is of the second magnitude, und is 
found in the part termed Hydra. 


—Any manifold evil. 


Hydrac'id, n. (Gr. hudor, water, and acid.) (Chem.) 
An acid in which hydrogen is the acidifying principle, 
as hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, &c. ‘The names 
of.such acids are distinguished by the prefix hydro, un 
abbreviation of hydrogen. By some chemists the terms 
are transposed, as chlorhydric, &c. 

Hy'dr gue, n. [Gr.^udor, and ago, I expel.] ( Med.) 
A medicine which possesses the property of increasing 
the secretions or excretions of the body so as to cuuse 
the removal of water from any of its cavities, such as 
cathartics, &c. 

Hy drales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class 

gens. Diag. Perfect or imperfect flowers, not ar- 
ranged on a spadix, aud without albumen. The alliance 
is divided into 3 orders, viz.: Hydrocharidacex, Naia- 
ace, and Fosteraces. 


Hydrangea cer, n. [Gr. hudor, water. and aggeion, 


vessel.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance Sazifra- 
gales. Diae. Distinct styles, and opposite leaves with- 
out stipules. It is often regarded as a snb-order of Sazi- 
Jragaces, with which it agrees in many important par- 
ticulars; bnt it differs from that order by the above 
characters, and in the plants composing it being of a 
shrubby nature, About one-half of the species are 


Fig. 1337. — HYDRANGEA GUERCIFOLIA. 


natives of China and Japan. The typical genns Hy- 
drangea contains some familiar cultivated plants; as, 
H. arborescens (found wild in the Middle and Western 
States), H. quercifolia, a native of Florida (Fig. 1337), 
nnd H. hortensis. The latter is the common garden 
hydrangea, which is much valued for its large fresh- 
looking leaves and dense bunches of rose-colored, white 
or blue flowers. This plant requires a constant supply 
of water in warm weather. The leaves of H. Thun- 
bergii form the Ama-tsjá, or tea of heaven, of the Japa- 
nese. The root of H. arborescens is used medicinally in 
enlenlus complaints in some parts of this country under 
the name of Leven bark. 

Hy'drant, n. (From Gr. Aydraino, to water.] A dis- 
Marzenia from the main of an aqueduct; a water- 


182 or street-fonntain. — Worcester, 
ydrar'gillite, n. 1 Samo as Ginnsrrr, 9. v. 


Hydrar'gyrum,n. [Lat.| (Chem.) The scientific 

name of quicksilver or MERCURY, 9. t. 

Hydrar'thrus, n. (Gr. hudor, water; arthron, a 
vint.) (Med.) A white swelling. The joints most 
subject to this disease are the knee, ankle, elbow, and 
wrist. At first the swelling is slight, of the same color 
as the skin, but very painful, diminishing the mobility 
of the part affected. It can be distinguished from rhen- 
matic swelling of the joints by its fixed and wearing 
pain, which often exists for a long time before any en- 
largement of the part is perceptible. 

Hydras'tis, n. (Gr. hudor, water; the plant grows 
in watery places.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Ranunculacee. One species only is known, namely, 77. 
Qunadensis, the Golden Seal, Orange-root, or Ground 
Raspberry. This is a low, perennial herb, indigenous to 
this country, and found in bog meadows fron Canada to 
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Kentucky. Its rhizome, or root-stock, sends up. in 
early spring, a simple stem, froin six inches to a foot 
high, which is two-leaved near the summit, and bears a 
single terminal greenish-white or rose-colored flower. 
The fruit is of a red color, and somewhat resembles an 
unripe raspberry. This little plant has of late attracted 
much attention, and almost every well-known pharma- 
cologist has written upon its medicinal properties. 
Two active principles, hydrastina nnd berberine, have 
been extracted from the rhizome. Another preparation, 
called hydrastin, is much used by the medical men of 
America, who style themselves Eclectics ; it is procured 
by the solvent action of alcohol. The preparations of 
H. Canadensis are stated to have a specific influence 
over the mucous surfaces, and to be useful in gonorrhoea, 
gleet, dyspepsia, piles, constipation, ophthalmia, catarrh, 
and various other diseases. There can be no doubt as 
to the valuable tonic properties of this plant. The 
rhizome may be used as a dyeing agent. 

Hy'drate. n. [From Gr. ^udor. water.) (Cm.) In 
combination with certain metallic oxides, water scems 
to play the part of an acid, forming u compound that 
may be considered as a pseudo-salt. Thus, with oxide 
of sodium water forms the compound NaOIIO, or hydrate 
of soda, which is quite a different body to the simple 
NaO; in fact, such is the attraction existing between 
the two bodies, that they cannot be separated by the 
strongest heat. The hydrated oxides of the heavy met- 
als also differ in properties to the anhydrous oxides; 
sesquioxide of chromium, for instance, is not attacked 
by any of the acids, even with the aid of heat, but in the 
hydrated condition it is readily soluble iu most of them. 
The combination of water with the oxides is always 
attended with the evolution of a large amount of heat; 
a familiar instance of which takes place in the slaking 
of lime. In the case of oxide of potassium and sodium, 
the action is so violent that the mass becomes incan- 
descent. 

Hy'drnted, a. Formed into a hydrate. 

MHydra'tion, (Water of.) n. (Chem.) The water 
chemically combined with a substance to form a hydrate, 

Hydrau'lie, or Hydrau'lieal, d. [Lat. /ydrauli- 
cus; Gr. hydraulikos, from hydraulix, a water-organ in 
which the pipes are played by the motion of water — 
hudor, water, and du, a pipe.) Pertaining to water or 
fluide in motion through pipes, channels, &c. ; pertaining 
to the science of hydraulics. 

Hydrau'lically. a. In an hydraulic manner. 

Hydraulic Engineer’ing,n. That branch of en- 
gineering which treats of the appliance of water as a 
motive power for mechanical purposes, and the methods 
that must be adopted to offer nn effective resistance to 
the pressure which ís exercised by any great volume 
of that fluid, whether it be in a state of rest or in 
motion. 

Hydraw'lic Limestone, n. (in.) Limestone con- 
taining some silica and some magnesia. When burned, 
this limestone furnishes the hydraulic lime, so called 
because it will se? under water. Some varieties in the 
United States contain 20 to 40 per cent. of magnesia, and 
12 to 30 per cent. of alumina and silica, In making 
mortar from this lime, much less sand is used than with 
the ordinary kinds, — See Cemext; Lime. 

Hydrau'lie Press. See HYDROSTATIC Press, 

Hydrau lic Ram, n. (Piysics.) A hydro-dynamic 
machine, of simple and beautiful construction, invented! 
by Montgolfier at the close of the last century. Its ob- 
ject is to raise water without the aid of any other force 
than that produced by the momentum or moving force 
of n part of the water that is to be raised. The effect 
of its action is so great, that the machine appears to act 
in opposition to the laws of hydrostatic equilibrium ; for 
a moving column of water is made to overcome and 
move another column much higher than itself. In Fig. 
1338, which represents a section of Montgolfier's H. R., 


Fy. 1838. — HYDRAULIC RAM. 


R ie the reservoir from which the water falls, RS the 
height of the fall, and ST the horizontal tube which 
conducts the water to the engine ABH TC. Eand D are 
two valves, the former of which closes its cavity by 
ascending, the latter by descending: and FG is a pipe 
reaching within a very little of the bottom CB. The 
valves are such that the water at its normal pressure 
cannot support their weight; the valve E is prevented 
from falling below a certain point hy a knob above, m p. 
When the water is allowed to descend from the reservoir, 
after filling the tube BH S, it rushes out at the aperture 
mn, till its velocity in descending R 8 T becomes so grent 
as to force up the valve E. and close the means of escape. 
The water being thus suddenly checked. and unable to 
find a passage at mn will produce a great action on 
every part of the containing vessels, and by its impact 
raise the valve D. A portion of water being admitted 
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into the veasel A BC, the impulse of the column of fluid 
is expended, the valvea D and E full; the opening at D 
being thus closed, and that at mn opened. The water 
now rushes out at m n as before, till its motion is aguin 
stopped by its carrying up the valve E, when tho opera- 
tion is repeated, the fluid impulse opening the valve at 
D, through which a portion of the water passes into 
ABC. The valves at E and D thus alternately closing 
and opening, and water at every opening of D making 
its way into A BC, tlie air therein is condensed, for it has 
no communication with the atmosphere atter the water 
is higher than the bottom of the pipe FG. This con- 
densed nir, then, exercises great force on the surface, O P, 
of the water, and raises it in the tube, FG, to a height 
proportioned to the elasticity of the imprisoned air. The 
principles of the hydraulic ram ure susceptible of a very 
extensive application, In well-constructed rums, the 
mechanical effect obtained should be from 65 to 75 per 
cent of the force supplied. For raising comparatively 
small quantities of water, such as for single houses, 
farm-yards, &c., the ram is the best mechanism yet in- 
troduced, since when once set iu motion with a continual 
supply of water, it will work by the momentum gen- 
erated and destroyed for any length of time. But the 
concussion, and consequent deterioration of the valves, 
places a limit to the use of the mechanism when ap- 
plied to raise large quantities. 

Hydrau'licon, n. (Mus) An instrument acted upon 
by water; a water-organ. 

Hydrau'lie Mills, in Virginia, a village of Albe- 
marle co., abt. 100 m. WN. W. of Richmond. 

Hydraulics. n. The science of fluids in motion, or 
the science which investigates the lows by which fluids 
in motion are regulated, and the means by which water 
is raised and conducted in pipes, Kc. — See. Hyrpropy- 
NAMICS; and for the application of hydraulic power, 
see Hypnostatic Press, Hypravric Ram, ARCHIMEDES’ 
Screw, Pump, SIPHON, Waten-wiern, &c. 

Hydrenter'ocele, n. (From Gr. Aulor, water, en- 
teron, an intestine, and kele, a tumor.) (.) A hydro- 
cele, or dropsy of the scrotum, attended with-a rupture. 

Hy driad. n. 1 A water-nymph, 

Hy'dride, n. (Chem.) A compound of hydrogen with 
another element, and also with an organic or compound 
radical. Arseniuretted hydrogen (Ast) is an example 
of the first, and hydride of methyl, or marsh-gas, of the 
second class, 

Hy'driodate, n. A salt formed by the union of hy- 
driodic acid with a base, 

By dried te Acid, n. (Chem.) A gas composed of hy- 

rogen and iodine. It is obtained by placing a little iodine 

in a glass tube, upon this sume roughly powdered glass 
moistened with water, aud then a few pieces of phos- 
phorus, and finally more glass, and so on till the tube is 
two-thirds full. Gentle heat is then applied, and the gas 
collected by the displacement of air. The glass serves 
to prevent the too violent action of the iodine upou the 
phosphorus. H. A. resembles hydrochloric acid, q.v., is 
colorless, highly acid, fumes in the air, and is very solu- 
ble in water. Its solution in water is a sour, dense 
liquid, which is gradually decomposed by the oxygen of 
the air: the iodine set free being dissolved communi- 
cates to the liquid a brown color. Itis also decomposed 
by chlorine. Form. HI. 


Hydriod ‘ie Ether, Iodide of Ethyl. n. (Chem.) 


colorless uninflammable liquid, composed of iodine 
and ethyl, of a sharp, pungent taste, and a penetrating 
ethereal odor; sp. gr. 1:94; boiling-poiut 145° F.; sp. gr. 
of vapor 5'4. Form. C,HsI. At a red heat it is decomposed, 
giving off the purple vapors which are peculiar to 
iodine. When exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
for any length of time, it assumes reddish tints from the 
liberation of iodine, a change which may be easily pre- 
vented by introducing a globule of metallic quicksilver 
into the bottle containing it. It is nearly insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol, from a solution in 
which it is precipitated by the addition of water. It is 
also easily soluble in simple ether. When placed in 
contact with metallic zinc, the latter unites with the 
iodine, forming iodide of zinc, and leaving the radical 
Ethyl, in the form of a colorless gas, having a faint. 
ethereal odor, of a specific gravity of a little more than 
2, and burnin ith a brilliant white flame. At the 
temperature of 379, and under a pressure of 214 atmos- 
pheres, it is reduced to a colorless, transparent. liquid, 
which is soluble in alcohol. The isolation of this radical 
requires a temperature of a little more than 3009. Coni- 
mon etlier i$ the protoxide of this compound, represented 
by the formula C,H50, and alcohol is the same when 
hydrated, C4H50s.. Besides its use in the chemical labora- 
tory us a reagent, it has within the past few years 
attracted the attention of physicians, expecially in 
America and England, as a remedial agent, to be admin- 
istered by inhalation, in many cases in which the use 
of iodine is indicated It is given in doses of 12 or 15 
drops, inhaled from a napkin or sponge, Tn these doses, 
it is n gentle stimulant, and anti-spasmodic, bnt in larger 
quantities, und when inhaled for a considerable time, it 
becomes a powerful anwsthetic agent. It is said to be 
especially adapted to diseases of the Inngs and bronchial 
tubes, and hence it has been most &nccessfnlly admin- 
istered in cases of bronchitis, phthisis, asthma, catarrh, 
and their kindred diseases. It inerenses the appetite, 
produces an increased pulse, and is said to produce great 
vivacity of spirits, and activity of thought. When pre 
pared with phosphorus, as by the first formula, it is 
sometimes nanseating to the patient, on account of re- 
maining traces of that substance, but when prepared by 
the other method, and of pure materials, it is free from 
any such objection, as any excess of chlorine would be 
cumpletely expelled by the degree of heat which is 
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necessary for distillation. The alcohol employed in Its 
preparation should be of the purest quality, and espe- 
cially should it be thoroughly deprived of all traces of 
fusel-oil, as is aleo indispensable in the manufacture 
of chloroform. 

Hydroap'ntite, n. (in.) Hydrous apatite, a milk- 
white mineral, occurring in rounded or mammillary 
masses near St. Girons in the Pyrenees. Sp. gr. 3-1. 
Comp. Phosphoric acid 400, lime 47:31, fluorine 3:36, 
calcium 36, water 5:3, 

Hydrobarom'eter. n. An instrument for deter- 
mining the depth of sea-water by its pressure. W. ster. 

H ydroben'zumide, n. (Chem.) A white, crystalline, 
neutral substance, formed by the action of ammonia on 
oil of bitter almonds. 

Hydrobo'rncite, n. (in.) A borate of lime and 
magnesia containing water. It is white, with red spots, 
and resembles fibrous gypsum. Sp. gr. 14-2. Comp. 
Boracic acid 47-8, lime 143, magnesia 102, water 277. 
Found in the Caucasus Mountains, 

Hydrobranehina'tn, n. pl. (Zojl.) A section of the 
order Gasteropoda, containing Mollusca which breathe 
water only ; called also Branchifera, or Water-breathers. 

Hydrobro'mnte, n. (Chem.) A salt composed of hy- 

robromic acid and a wet base. 

Hydrobrom'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) A gaseous acid 
closely resembling hydriodic acid, and may be prepared 
in the same manner, substituting bromine for iodine. 
Its solution is capable of dissolving considerable bro- 
mine, which gives it a red tint. Sp.gr.271. Equivalent 
81. Form. HBr. 

Hydrobuchol'zite, n. ( Mín.) A rare minera] con- 
taining silica, alumina, water, and gypsum. 

Hydrocar'bonate, n. (C.) Carburetted hydro- 
gen gas, 

u. Belouging, or relating to a compound of carbonates 
and water, 

Hydrocar’bons, n. pl. (Chem.) Compounds of hydro- 
gen and carbon. They are very numerous, and form 
important gaseous, liquid, and solid substances, They 
canuot be formed by the direct union of their elements, 
but are derived from the decomposition of complex 
organic bodies. The inflammable gases, oils, fats, tal- 
low, wax, aud bodies of like nature, are examples of V., 
though some of them contain oxygen in combination. 
There is also an extensive series of double hydrocarbon 
radicals, formed by the combination of two alcohol rad- 
icals. "Thus we have ethyl-tetryl, methyl-ethyl, and so 
on. Discoveries in relation to the hydrocarbons are 
being made so frequently, that in order to gain a cor- 
rect knowledge of the subject, it is necessary to read 
the current chemical journals of the day. 

Hydrocar’buret, n. (Ciem.) An hydrocarbon. 

H ydrocar'din, ». [Gr. Audor, water, and kardia, the 
heart.] ( Med.) A dropsy of the pericardium, — A collec- 
tion of fluid in the pericardium, which may be either 
coagulable lymph, serum, or a puriform fluid. It pro- 
duces symptoms similar to those of hydrothorax, with 
violent palpitation of the heart, and mostly an inter- 
mittent pulse. 1t is incurable. 

Hy'drocele, n. [Gr. Audor. and kele, a tumor.] (Med. 
A term generally applied to a collection of serous flui 
in the areolar texture of the scrotum, or in some of the 
coverings, either of the testicle or spermatic cord. 

Hydroceph'alus, n. [Gr. hudor, water, kephale, the 
head.) (d.) The term applied to dropsy, or water in 
the head. Physicians distinguish it into two kinds, — 
the acute nnd chronic, both of which are almost exclu- 
sively confined to infancy and childhood. Acute hydro- 
cephalus isan inflammatory disease, raj id in its course, 
and requiring decided treatment; chronic hydroceph- 
alus, on the other hand, may go on for many years. In 
acute hydrocephalus the child ie usually restless and 
fretful, the skiu is hot and dry, the pulse quickened, the 
appetite is lost, and the bowels costive. The eyes are 
dull and heavy, the face flushed, and the child complains 
of pain aud heaviness of the head. Atter atime the 
symptoms become more munifest. The pain in the head 
becomes more intense; the restlessness is much in- 
creased; the expression of the countenance is altered, 
especially that of the eyes, which are often directed ir- 
regularly, with the pupils unequally diluted. The appe- 
tite is lost, and sometimes there is vomiting. The sleep 
is very much disturbed, and frequently the child awakes 
with a loud scream; the pulse is low and irregular, and 
frequently convulsions tuke place. The disease often 
proves fatal in two or three days, or even less; but 
sometimes it is protracted over two or three weeks, de- 
pending chiefly upon the age and strength of the child, 
and the violence of the disease, The treatment of th 
disease must necessarily depend upon the strength and 
condition of the patient, the great object being to sub- 
due the inflammatory action of the brain. Blood is to 
be freely abstracted by leeches, and. some recommend 
the free use of the lancet. Active purgatives nre also 
to be administered. When the active symptoms of the 
disease have been overcome, the system is to be grudu- 
ally restored by tonics, cautionsly administered, Chronic 
hydrocephalus differs from the other, not only in its pro- 
gress being much slower, but from being rarely or only 
slightly attended with inflammation, and from there 
being always more or less of a collection of watery flnid 
in the brain, which is not invariably the case with the 
former. The chronic form is frequently hereditary. oc- 
curring in the children of weak or scrofulous parents; 
and it usually makes its appeurance before or speedily 
after birth. The fluid sometimes amounts to many 
pints, giving the head a very large and unsightly ap- 
pearance. The fluid is eometimes lodged in the mem- 
branes enveloping the brain. but more frequently it is 
contained in the ventricles, and other cavities of that 
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organ itself. This disease is always attended with more; Hydrochor’rus, n. (U.) A genus of rodent animals, 


vr less intellectual derangement. "The vision is usually 
considerably impaired, with squinting; speech is imper- 
fect, and the power over the voluntary muecles is par- 
tially lost. These symptoms gradually increase; convul- 
sions and paralysis at length make their ap nee; 
and death at last supervenes. The duration of the disease 
is extremely various; sometimes it may terminate fatally 
in a few months, at other times it may go on for many 
years. From the early period at which this disease usu- 
ully makes its appearance, little can be done to arrest 
its progress. Sometimes puncturing the head has been 
attempted with success. 

Hydrocharida'ceze, Hypnocuanaps, v. pl. (Bot.) 
An order of plants, alliance Hydrales, Diac. Epigynous 
stamens, and an adherent ovary, — The species are in- 
habitants of fresh water. Their flowers are spathaceous, 
regular, dicecious, or polygamous; the perianth is supe- 
rior, in l or 2 whorls of 3 pieces, the inner whorl being 
petaloid ; the ovary is inferior, 1-9-celled; the fruit in- 
dehiscent, with numerous seeds, which are without albu- 
men. The fresh-water aquarium has made many of these 
simple plants familiar objects. One of them, Valisneria 
spiralis, is the best and more lasting of all aquarian 
plants. Anacharxis alsinistrum, the American Water- 
weed, or Water-thyme; Stratiotes aloides, the Water- 
soldier; aud Hydrocharis Morsus-ranie, or Spengiosa, 
the Frog-bit, are also plants of this order which have 
been transplauted from our ponds aud ditches to the 
aquaria of our parlors and conservatories, 

Hydrocha'ris, n. (Hat.) The typical genus of the 
order Hydrocharidacer, q. v. 

Hy drochlor, n. M) A name given to a variety 
of Pyrochlore (d. v.) containing water. 

Hiydrochlo'rate, u. (Cm.) A salt resulting from 
the union of hydrochloric acid with a base. 

Hydrochlo'rie Acid, n. (Ciem.) A colorless gas, 
having au acid, suffocating odor, and producing white 
fumes when allowed to escape into the air, from its 
condensing the moisture of the atmosphere. It contains 
by weight 35°5 parts of chlorine, and 1 part of hydro- 
gen. Form. HCI. It may be liquefied by a pressure of 
40 atmospheres. The gas has a specific gravity of 1-269 
as compared with air, is incombustible, extinguishes 
burning bodies, and is exceedingly soluble in water, 
which, at ordinary temperatures, takes up about 418 
times its bulk of the gas. From its great attraction for 
water, it can be collected only over merenry or by the 


displacement of air. A piece of ice dropped into a jar 


of H. A. gus, is instantly liquefied by it. Its solution in 
water ie extensively used in chemical pursuits. and is 
easily obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on com- 


mon salt. The salt is placed in a glass flask provided 
with a cork and bent tube (Fig. 1339), and ou the addi- 


PREPARATION OF SOLUTION OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 


tion of sulphuric acid, and the application of gentle 
heat, the gas passes over into a second vessel containing 
water, by which it is at once absorbed. For collecting 
it in quantity, a series of Wol/e’s Bottles, q. v., is used. 
In this experiment the hydrogen of the water, combined 
with the sulphuric acid, unites with the chlorine of the 
salt, while the sulphuric acid unites with the sodium of 
the salt, to form sulphate of soda, or Glauber-salt. The 
solution, when pure, ia a colorless solution, but the“ mn- 
riatic acid” of commerce is generally of a straw color, 
from the presence of impurities. H. A. is a constituent 
of the gastric juice, q. v., and the gas is a common vol- 
canic product. Its presence in any liquid may be de- 
tected by adding a solution of nitrate of silver. A white, 
curdy precipitate of chloride of silver is formed, which 
dissolves in ammonia, and blackens on exposure to the 
light. In the manufacture of soda-ash, H. A. is formed 
in large quantities, and when allowed to escape into 
the air, produces an acid mist which ruins the surround- 
ing vegetation To prevent this immense chimneys 
have beeu erected to discharge the gas at a greater dis- 
tance from the ground. One near Liverpool is 495 feet 
high. These do not remedy the evil, and it is found 
necessary to condense the gas in water. H. A. wns first 
obtained as a pure gas by Priestley in 1772, but its solu- 
tion in water had long been known as spirit of salt, 
muriatic acid, (from Lat. muria, sea-water, brine,) and 
marine acid, Its more proper chemical name is chloro- 
hydric acid. Its composition was ascertained by Davy. 
in 1810. See SUPPLEMENT. 

JSiydrochlo'ride, n. (Chem.) A compound of hydro 
gen, chlorine, and carbon. 
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family Hystricide, characterized by large size, 4 toes 
before and 3 behind, and all armed with large nails and 
united by membranes. The Capybara (H. capybara, 
Cuv.), of 8. America, is the largest known rodent, being 
3 feet long aud exceedingly bulky. Its muzzle is thick, 
limbs short, hair coarse, and tail almost wholly wanting, 
and the general color yellowish-brown. It is aquatic 
in its habits, is hunted as gume, and its flesh is quite 
good for food. 


Fig. 1340. — tHe CAPYBARA, | Hydrocherus capybara.) 


Hydroco'tyle, n. [Gr. hudor. water, and Aotyle, a 
vessel ; — the concave leaf often holds water.] (Hot.) A 
genus of plants, order Apiacee. They are herbaceous, 
creeping, usually aquatic plants; umbels simple; in- 
volucre few-leaved. H. Americana, the Pennywort, is 
a small, delicate perennial herb, growing close to the 
moist earth, beneath the shade of other vegetables, 
from Canada to S. Carolina Flowers greenish-white, 
small, nearly sessile, in simple, capitate, sessile, axillary 
nmbels. 

Hydrocy’anate, n. (Cm.) A salt resulting from 
the union of hydrocyanic acid with a base. 

Hydrocyan'ie Acid, Cyanuy’pric ACID, Prus’sic 
ACID, n. [From hydrogen and cyanogen.) (Chem.) This 
important acid is composed of equal volumes of hydro- 
gen and the compound gas cyanogen, which in this in- 
stance comports itself like one of the halogens, chlorine 
or bromine. It is prepared in an analogous manner to 
hydrochloric acid, by submittiug a cyanide to distilla- 
tion with a strong acid. Cyanide of potassium is placed 
in a retort, and half its weight of dilute sulphuric acid 
is poured upon it. At first the distillation proceeds 
spontaneonsly from the heat developed. Equiv. 27. 

Sp. gr. 09476. Combining volume 4. Form. HCy. 
drodo'lomite. n. (Min.) A yellowish-white min- 
eral, found in stalactitic forms at Vesuvius. Sp. gr. 2°49. 
Comp. Lime 25°22, carbonic acid 33:10, magnesia 24°28, 
water 17:40. 

Hydrodynamic, H ydrodynam'ical, a. [Or. 
hudor, water, and dynamiios, powerful, from dynamis, 
power, force, from dynamai, to be able, strong enough 
— probably from Sausk. tan, to do, accomplish, create.] 
Pertaining to the force or pressure of water. 

Hydrodynamics, n. pl. [Gr. hudor, water, du- 
namis, power.] That branch of science which treats of 
the pressure, equilibrium, cohesion, and motion of 
fluids, and also of the machines by which water is raised, 
or in which water is used as the first mover. The sub- 
ject is divided into two parts, — hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics. The former includes the pressure, cohesion, 
and equilibrium of fluids, while the latter comprehends 
their motion, together with the machines with which 
they are connected. Many of the laws of hydrodynamics 
depend greatly upon the characteristic property of 
fluids : namely, that of transmitting equally in all direc- 
tims pressures applied at their surfaces. As a science, 
hydrodynamics is, comparatively speaking, modern It 
was cultivated with less success by the ancients than 
any other branch of mechanical philosophy. The gen- 
eral principles, however, upon which the science of hy- 
drostatics is founded were first given by Archimedes, 
about 250 years before the birth of Christ. Ile main- 
tained that each particle of a fluid in equilibrio is 
equally pressed in every direction. He also inquired 
iuto the conditions according to which a solid body 
floating in a fluid should assume and preserve a posi- 
tion of equilibrium. The first attempts at the construc- 
tion of hydraulic machinery were made in a Greek school 
at Alexandria, which flourished under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. The fountain of compression, the 
siphon, and the forcing-pump were invented by Cteribus 
and Hero, about 120 years after the birth of Christ. 
The siphon, a simple instrument used for emptving 
vessels, and the forcing-pump, a more complicated ma- 
chine, will be found described in the articles PUMP. SI- 
PHON. The fountain of Hero (Fig. 1052), as it is usually 
called, is a machine, the principle of which depends 
upon the transmission of the pressure sustained by a 
body of water in one vessel to that in another. by means 
of the elasticity of air. An apparatus constructed on 
the principle of the fountain of Hero is employed for 
draining the water from the mines of Schemnitz, in 
Hungary. Notwithstanding these inventions of the 
Alexandrian school, its attention does not seem to have 
been directed to the motion of fluids. The first attempt 
to investigate this subject was made at Rome. in the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan. From that time very 
little advance was made in hydrodynamics till the end of 
the 16th century, when the discoveries of Castelli and 
Torricelli gave a new direction to the science of hydrau- 
lics. The discoveries of Sir Isanc Newton and other 
philosophers have caused this branch of science to pro- 
gress rapidly in later years. The analytical theory of 
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hydrodynamics resolves itself into the Integration of 
equations of partial differences. Euler, to whom this 
branch of the calculus is owing, gave the general for- 
mule for the motion of fluids, founded on the lawe of 
their equilibrium, and thus reduced the whole mechanics 
of fluid bodies to a single question of analysis. Hy- 
draulic machines are ot great variety: They are of two 
kinds, — machines having a motion of rotation, and 
machines having an alternate motion. When water acts 
on a machine as a moving power, it exerts, on the part 
impinged on. a pressure. The immediate effect of this 
pressure will be to make the part struck move in the 
direction of the power, or in sume constrained direction ; 
in either case the space will be passed through by the 
part. Among the machines having a motion of rota- 
tion may be mentioned water-wheels of varied kinds. 

They may be divided into two classes,—vertical wheels, 

with the axis horizontal, and horizontal wheels, with 

the axis vertical. ‘Ihe hydraulic machines which pos- 
sess an alternate motion are the water-column machine 
and the hydraulic ram (which see). The water-column 
machine consists of a cylinder in which a piston is 
driven backwards and forwards by the weight of a high 
column of water contained in an upright pipe. A work- 
ing-beam is attached to the piston-rod, which trans- 
mits a motion to the common pumps. This machine, 
used in Hungary, is mentioned above as an adaptation 
of the principle of Hero's fountain. The machines for 
raising water are pumps, — the Archimedes’ screw, and 
ail or bucket, machines. Descriptions of the different 
iydraulic machines are given under the respective 
names of euch. 

|Hydro-elec'tric Machine’, n. ( Electric. A ma- 
chine invented by W. Armstrong, consisting of a steam- 
boiler, insulated by means of strong glass pillars, on 
which it rests. Attached to the upper part of the 
boiler, a large number of bent iron tu terminating 
in wooden jets, allow the steam to pass out with con- 
siderable force. A conductor projects from the boiler, 
termiuating in u knob, while in front of the bent tubes 
is a metallic case, containing several rows of points for 
carrying off the opposite electricity of the steam. It 
has been shown by Prof. Faraday that the electricity 
generated by this machine does not depend on the issue 
of steam through small orifices, nor on any chemical or 
apu change due to evnporation or condensation, 

ut is merely the result of the friction of the water- 
particles which are driven through the jets by the 
steam. These particles act similarly to tbe glass plate 
in the ordinary machine, and give out positive electric- 
ity, while the wooden jets and pipes act as rubbers, and 
give out negative electricity. The true source of elec- 
tricity in the machine is in fact the friction of the steam, 
the boiler being negative and the escaping vapor posi- 
tive. The best material for the orifice of the jet appears 
to be wood, while ivory is one of the worst. A mall 
quantity of oil or turpentine in the exit-pipes proauces 
a remarkable change in this machine, — the electrical 
States become reversed, the boiler being positive and 
the steam negative. The H. E. machine is a powerful 
source of electricity. 

Hydro-extiract'or, n. An apparatus for remov- 
ing moisture from yarns or cloths in process of manufac- 
ture. 

Hydroferricynn'ic Acid, n. (Chem) A com- 
pound obtained in red crystals, by the evaporation of a 
solution of ferrocyanide of lead whicli has been decom- 

ed by sulphuretted hydrogen. Form. H3CygFes. 


ydroferrocynn'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid 
is obtained, according to Liebig. by adding to a saturated 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium an equal volume 
of hydrochloric acid. The white precipitate of the ncid 
thus obtained is washed with hydrochloric acid, dried 
in valves on a tile, and crystallized by the addition of 
ether to its solution in alcohol. Form. HgCy3Fe. 

Hydrofluor'ic Acid, n. (Cm.) A very remarkable 
acid, formed of fluorine and hydrogen. It has a very 
powerful affinity for silicon, abstracting it from its com- 
pounds with great facility. It is therefore necessary to 
prepare it in metallic vessels, its solvent action on glass 
being very grent. In commerce, vessels of lead are 
generally used; but when it is desirable to obtain an 
acid of perfect purity, platinum vessels are employed. 
To prepare this substance, 1 part of finely powdered 
fluor-spar is mixed with 2 parts of oil of vitriol,and the 
gelatinous mass so formed is distilled in a leaden retort, 
to which a U-tube is fitted. The U-tube is surrounded 
by a powerful freezing-mixture. and the acid distils 
over. Hydrofluoric acid is n densely fuming, colorless, 
volatile liquid, boiling at 609, and freezing at about — 49 
Fahr. The preparation of the acid must be conducted 
with great care, as the fumes of it are very deleterious, 
and a drop falling on the skin will occasion a deep and 
painful sore. Poured into water, it causes the evolution 
of great heat. It is easily recognized by its corrosive 
action on glass; and a weak solution of it is much used 
in the arts for etching that substance, The glass to be 
etched is covered with beeswax, the design be ng traced 
on the wax with an etching tool. The whole is then 
exposed to the action of the acid, which ents nway those 
portions unprotected by the wax. Diluted hydrofluoric 
acid dissolves the metals, extricating hydrogen and 
forming fluorides. Form. HF. 

Hydrofluosilic'ic Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid only 
known in the form of solution, which is obtained in 
passing fluoride of silicon in water, p. gr. nbt. 1-078. 
Form. HF. Si F. 


Hydrogen. n. Fr. hydrogène; Gr. hudar, water and 
gennaó, to generute.] (Chem.) An elementary substance, 
first isolated ns n constituent of water by Cavendish in 
1766. It is a colorless, transparent, tasteless, inodorous 
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gas, it was first liquefied by Cailletet, at Paris, in 1817., Hyd roge'nium, n. See HYDROGEN. 


It is almost insoluble in water, 100 volumes of | 


that fluid only absorbing two volumes of the gas It 
is the lightest substance in nature, 100 cubic in- 
ches of it weighing only 2:14 grains. It was at one 
time doubted whether ít existed in the uncombined 
state in nature; but the experiments of Bunsen prove 
that it is evolved, though in very variable proportions, 
by the solfaturas of Iceland. In combination with 
water, it is most extensively distributed throughout 
nature. It also exists 1n combination with oxygen 
in most inflammable minerals. It is an important ele- 
ment in all organic substances, and enters into the com- 


position of most substances in daily use, whether drawn | 


from the mineral, vegetable, or animal kingdom. Hav- 
ing a very great attraction for oxygen and chlorine, 
when in the nascent condition, it is much employed in 
the laboratory for deoxidizing or dechlorinating pur- 
poses. It is prepared in a variety of ways, the most 
usual being by pouring dilute sulphuric acid on granu- 
lated zinc or iron clippings, when the following reaction 
takes place: 
Zn + 80;HO = ZnO + SO; + H. 
It may also be prepared by passing steam over red-hot 
iron filings, by plunging sodium or potassium into water, 
or by electrolysis of water; all of which methods are 
more scientifically interesting than practical. When 
zinc and dilute sulphuric acid are nsed, the gas passes 
off rapidly, and may be collected over water. Prepared 
in this way, it contains a number of impurities, such as | 
arsenic, sulphur, antimony, &c.; but these may be re- 
moved by passing the gas through solutions of hydrate} 
of potash, nitrate of silver, und oil of vitriol. Mixed 
with air, it may be breathed without any other effect 
than raising the pitch of the voice many notes higher. 
Mixed with oxygen, olefiant gas, or atmospheric air, it 
forms an explosive compound of great power. The real 
nature of H. has long been an interesting point of dis- 
cussion among chemists, many supposing it to be a 
metal in a gaseous form, and prophesying with certainty, 
with Dumas, that, if ever it is liquefied, it will present 
the appearance of quicksilver; while others contend, 
with Odling, that it is a neutral substance, possessing 
both the basic properties of a metal and the chlorous 
properties of a gas. The prophecy of Dumas has been 
recently verified, and not only H., but all the so-called 
permanent gasen have been reduced to the liquid state, 
an achievement the more remarkable as it was the re- 
sult of the simultaneous but entirely independent labors 
of two distinguished physiologists, M. Cailletet, of Chát- 
illon-aur-Seine, and M. Pictet, of Geneva. On Dec. 30, 
1877, M. Cailletet demonstrated the possibility of lique- 
fying acetylene, carbonic oxide, H., nitric oxide, nitro- 
gen, and oxygen; and on Jan. 10, 1875, M. Pictet suc- 
ceeded in liquefying and solidifying H. (see Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique, ser. 5, vols. ziii. and zv.). The 
power that H. has of being replaced by metals in its 
combinations has led Gerhardt and others to classify 
metals in accordance with their hydrogen-replacing 
power. Most metals replace oue ntom of hydrogen in 
its combinations, such as potassinm, sodium, zinc, &c.; 
others replace two atoms of hydrogen, such as palla- 
dium, platinum, and tin; those which replace three 
atoms of hydrogen, such as bismuth, arsenic, and anti- 
mony. Others replace three atoms of hydrogen by two 
of metal, such as aluminum, iron, manganese, and oth- 
ers, two atoms of which replace one of hydrogen, In 
these cases, the basicity of the metu is often expressed 
by dashes over the symbol belonging to it. Thus, chlo- 
ride of bismuth is written B.“ Ola, and bichloride of 
platinum PI’Cle This system of expressing power 
was first used by Odling. I. is not only replaced in 
its compounds by metals, but also by complex organic 
compound atoms, sucl ethyl, methyl, &c. The theory, 
too, that H. can only exist separately in the state of a 
donble atom, is daily gaining ground, much light being 
thrown on the subject by the consideration of the prop- 
erties of the hydrocarbons forming alcohol radicals. 
Thus, hydrochloric acid is represented as n double atom 
of H., in which one atom is replaced by chlorine. Its 
union with other bodies forms four great types, in which 
all compounds are modelled. These four are HH, HCl, 
HHO, HHHN. (See also Types) H. is used princi- 
pally in the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. The chief com- 
ponnds of H. ure water, ammonia, hydrochloric acid, 
and many others, which will be found described under 
their respective heads, Equiv.1. Sp. gr. 00692. Cum- 
bining volume 2. Symbol J. 

H. ( Binoxide of), a peculiar compound, discovered by 
Thenard in 1817. It is generally prepared by digesting 
binoxide of barium with a dilute acid, at a low tempera- 
ture. It is a colorless, transparent, syrupy liquid, with 
a harsh, bitter, and astringent taste, It does not freeze 
at —22° Fahr., and evaporates without decomposition. 
Its sp. gr. is 1452. From the extra equivalent of oxy- 
gen being so loosely combined, it is set free on nearly 
every occasion. As might be expected, peroxide of hy- 
drogen is a powerfully oxidating agent. It has as yet 
received no extensive use, although it has been em- 
ployed occasionally in medicine. Eyuiv.17. Form. II02. 

H. ( Persulphide of ), à light-yellow, transparent, oí 
finid, possessing a peculiar acrid odor and bitter-sweet 
taste, produced by adding an excess of hydrochloric 
acid to the solution of an alkaline pentasnlphide, Ow- 
ing to its property of dissolving sulphur, its composition 
has not yet been exactly made out. Form. HS). 

H. ( Teroride of), a product of the electrolysis of 
water, according to the experimenta of Beaumert. 
Form, HO% 

Hy drogenate. Hy drogenize, v.a. [Fr. hydro- 
gener.) To combine with hydrogen, 


Hydrograph'ically, adv. 
Hydrog’raphy, n. 


Hydrohem 


M ydrolan'thanite, n. 


Hydroy’enous, a. Composed of, or relating to, hy- 
drogen, 

Hydrog’nosy, n. [Gr. hudor, water, and gnosis, 
knowledge.] The history and description of the waters 
ot the earth, — Wright. 

Mydrog’rapher, n. [Fr. hydrographe.] One who 
describes the sea or other waters; oue who draws maps 
of the sea, Jakes, or other waters, 


' Hydrographic, or Hydrograph ‘ical, a. [Fr. 


hydrographique.) Relating to hydrography, or to the 
description of the sea, sea-coust, isles, shoals, depth of 
water, &c., or of a lake. 

In an hydrographical 
umuuer. 

[Gr. hudor, water, and grapho, 
to describe.) The description of the waters existing ou 
the surface of the earth; particulurly with reference to 
the bearings of the coast, the depth, currents, and other 
circumstances important or useful in navigation. H. 
implies the sume thing with regard to the sea that 
geography implies with respect to the land. — Hydro- 
graphical Charts or Maps are projections of some parts 
of the ocean, in which the meridians, parallels, &c , 
with the coasts, capes, rocks, shallows, &c., ure laid 


down for the use of navigators. 
lite, n. (Min. A hydrated oxide of 
Same as TURGITE, g. v. 


iron. 


Hy'droid, d. (Zo. Hydra-like. — Agassiz. 
H y'droidze, n. pl. (Zool ) An order of Acalephs, which, 


in the classi tion of Agassiz, includes the lowest aca- 
lephs,and embraces two more or less distinct forms, one 
of which, though having the structure of acalephis, re- 
minds us of Polyps; and the other closely resembles 
the Medusie proper. AW the so-called hydroid polyps, 
and the niked-eyed meduse, belong to this order, which 
is divided into 8 sub-orders. 


(Min.) Same as LANTHA- 
NITE, g. v. 


Hy drolite. n. (n.) A name given by some to the 


mineral Gmelinite (q. v.), from its containing about 20 
per cent, of water. 
Hydrolog‘ical, a. That relates to hydrology. 
Hydrologist, n. One skilled in hydrology. 
Hydrology, n. [Fr. hydrologie; Gr. hudor, water, 
und logos, discourse, doctrine | (Phys. Geog.) The doc- 
trine or science of water, its properties, phenomena, 
and laws. The principal part of the water on the globe 
occupies a large depression of the surface, and is de- 
nominated the OCEAN. Different parts of it are known 
ns the Pactric, the ATLANTIC, the INDIAN, the ARCTIC, 
and the ANTARCTIC oceans, The rest of the surface rises 
above the level of the ocean, or if depressed is occupied 
by waters that do not connect with the great body of 
the ocean. The form of the land, or, in other words, 
the form of the line of intersection of the surface of the 
ocean with the land, is extremely irregular, the water 
ring the land at numerous recesses, and the land 
jecting into the water by various promontories, The 
re called INLAND SEAS, GULFS, or Bays, according 
to the extent to which the water is land-locked. The 
waters reposing in hollows within the land are called 
Lakes: and the waters running along the surface to 
enter the ocean or the lakes, or be lost in plains, are 
called Rivers, The rivers connect with each other, and 
form large and definite River Systems, draining definite 
tracts of land. The grand phenomena of the ocean in- 
clude the regular Tibes and CUiRENTS which affect it, the 
WIvps and Storms which disturb it, its temperature, 
depth, and mineral contents. The phenomena of fresh 
water actually on the surface are quite distinct; and 
the phenomena of water in the atmosphere, including 
the falling and distribution of rain, belong to METEO- 
ROLOGY, another department of Physical Geography. Few 
things connected with the laws of matter and their visi- 
ble results on the earth are more striking than those 
which belong to the circulation of water around and 
through the earth. The warm air that floats above the 
surface of the ocean is constantly raising vapor, with 
which the atmosphere is charged to the extent of at least 
four parts out of five, being ready to give it off at the 
slightest change of temperature. When the air in this 
state impinges upon land, it becomes either more heated, 
and therefore more absorbent (the additional supply 
being readily obtained), or chilled and less absorbent, 
and in a condition to deposit moisture ns rain. Thus, 
on all high grounds, whicl e necessarily colder than 
the lowlands in the same latitude, and on all cooler Iati- 
tudes to which clouds are drifted, there is occasional 
rain, often very heavy and continnous, over large tracts, 
The rain that thus falls is partly, no doubt, reabsorbed 
into the nir, or is used in the production of vegetable and 
animal tissue, A great part, however, runs along the 
earth's surface in streame and rivers, circulating at the 
surface visibly, and the rest enters the strata, pervades 
them, and passes through them invisibly from place to 
place, coming out again in springs, and completing an- 
other circulation out of sight. The influence of water 
is felt everywhere; and all the phenomena of structure 
observable in rocks of every kind are influenced by this 
complete and never-ceasing circulation. — V. is thus a 
depurtment of great importance and interest. The de- 
tails will be fonnd considered in varions separate articles, 
of which the names are printed above in capital letters, 
Hydromagne'site. u. (Min.) A white, brittle hy- 
drocarbonate of magnesia, found at Hoboken, N. J., and 
Texas, Pa. Sp. gr. 7145. 
Hydromechanics. See page 1273. 
Hy’dromel, n. [Gr. hudor, water, and meli, honey.) 
A liquid consisting of honey and water, 
Hydrometal'lurgy,». The act or process of asauy- 
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ing or reducing ores in the wet way, or by means of 
liquid reagents. — Webster, 

Hydrometeorolog'ical,a. Belonging or relating 
to clouds, rain, &c. 

Hydrometeorol'ogy, n. That department of me- 
toorulogy relating to water in the atmosphere, as clouds, 
rain, &c. — Webster. 

Hy«drome'teors, n. pl. [Fron Gr. hudor, water, and 
metecra, meteors.) A term generally applied to the 
aqueous phenomena of the atmosphere, ns rain, snow, 
hail, &c., taken collectively ; — but also sometimes used 
in the singular. 

Hydrometer, n. [Fr. hydrométre ; Gr. ludor, water, 
aud metron, measure.] An instrument for measurin 
the relative densities, or specific gravities, of fluids; an 
thence the strengths of spirituous liquors, which are 
inversely as their specific gravities. The principle upou 
which the ordinary hydrometer is constructed is as fol- 
lows: — When a body is immersed in a fluid, it loses as 
much of its weight as is equal to the weight of the ^uid 
which it displaces. Thus, if a body be suspended trom 
one arm of a balance, and counterpoised by applying 
weights to the other nrm; and then, while suspended, 
it be immersed in water, it will be found that the conn- 
terpoising weight is not sutlicient, and in order to re- 
store equilibrium, a weight equal to the weight of the 
water displaced must be added. If, then, the «ame body 
be immersed in two different fluids, the weights which 
it will respectively lose in each will be directly propor- 
tional to the specific gravities of the fluids ; because the 
loss of weight is always equal to the weight of the fluid 
displaced, — that is, the magnitude of the body multi- 
plied by the specific gravity of the fluid. The same 
principle holds good iu the case of substances which are 
lighter than the fluid; for when a body floats npon 
the surface of a flnid, the weight of the portion of fluid 
displaced i8 equal to the weight of the floatiug body. 
All the instruments called hydrometer, or nérometer, 
are constructed upon this priuciple in hydrostatics. 
Buumé's (Fig. 1241) is generally recognized in the U. 
States, and is much used on the Continent of Europe, 
especially for liquids heavier than water. It is 
made of two sorts, one for liquids lighter, and 
the other for those heavier than water, and of 
these there are varieties for special liquids, For 
acids or sults the instiument is. graduated by 
siuking it first in pure water, and ballusting it 
go that the water line shall be near the top of 
the stem. This fixes the zero point. It is then 
floated in a solution of 15 parts by weight of 
dry common salt in 85 parts of distilled water; 
and the point cut by the water line is marked 
150. From these the whole stem is divided 
into degrees, which should reach to 66° for sul- 
phuric acid, The greater the degree indicated 
in its use, the more dense is the fluid. For 
spirituous liquors the zero point upon the stem 
is determined from a solution of 10 parts of dry 
salt in 90 of water. in which nearly the whole 
of the stem should be out of the fluid. The 10- 
degree point is given by pure water, and the 
degrees are from these marked upward, even to 
70° for sulphuric ether; the larger the degree 
indicated the lighter the fluid. Instruments 
for special uses are made froin these, but with 
short range adapted for their particular service, 
The specific gravity of a liquid is ascertained Fig. 1341. 
from the indication of the H. of the first class 


by the formula, g = — and of the 2d class, by g — 
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Tepe} d being the degree given by the scale. But ta- 


bles are prepared for convenient reference. — Cartier's 
H is also much used in commerce, especially by the 
French. It is made by adopting the 22° point of Baumé, 
aud dividing the 16 degrees on each side of this into 15 
equal degrees. The degrees of Cartier (C.) are converted 
into those of Baumé (B.), and reciprocally by the for- 
mula, 16 C. = 15 B. + 22; whence the specific gravity, 
s 126-8 
g, corresponding to C. degrees = idc The H. of 
Banmé and Cartier are based on the temperature of 
12:59 Cent. (54:59 F.); and when used for a liquid ut a 
different temperature, allowance is to be made, as given 
inthe tables. In Great Britain yes H. is directed by 
Act of parliament to be used in collecting the spirit 
revenue. It consists of a thin, flat stem, about six 
inches in length, divided on both «ides into eleven equal 
parts, each of which is aguin subdivided into two. This 
steni carries a hollow brass ball, about one inch and a 
half in diameter, in which is fixed a conical stalk ter- 
minating in à pear-shaped weight, so that when the in- 
strument is placed in n fluid, it may float with the other 
extremity perpendicular to tlie surface. Ten different 
weights of different magnitudes are also applicable to 
the lower portion of, the graduated stem. Nine of these 
weights are circular, with a slit in each to fit the stem, 
and are numbered respectively 10, 20, 30, 40. 50, 60, 70, 
SO, and 90. By the successive application of these, the 
instrument may besunk so as to obtain the whole range 
of specific gravities, from pure alcohol to distilled water. 
The tenth weight is in the form of n parallelopiped, and 
can be fixed, when necessary, to the upper part of the 
stem. In order to calculate the strength of a portion 
of spirit by this hydrometer. a portion of the liquid is 
placed in a tall glass vessel, and the temperature noted 
by means of the thermometer. The instrument is then 
floated, and one or more of the weights is added, until 
the lower part of the scale sinks beneath the surface. 
The number on the stem in contact with the «nrface is 
then observed. and added to the number of the circular 


weight employed; and this third number is referred to 
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a series of tables calculated for the purpose. In these 
tables, under the proper temperature, will be found the 

T estes of strength required. 

y drome'tra, n. |Gr. hudor, and metra, the womb.] 
(Med.) Dropsy of the uterus. 

Hydromet'ric, or HYDROMETRICAL, a. Pertaining to 
an hydrometer, or to the determination of the specific 
gravity of fluids. 

Hydromet'rograph, n. 
sure, and grapho, to describe.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the quantity of water discharged in a given time. 

Hydrom'etry, n. The art of measuring the specific 

ravities of flnids. 

ydro-nitroprus'sic Acid, n. (Cn. When 
binoxide of nitrogen is transmitted through a solution 
of hydroferricyanic acid, it is absorbed, hydrocyanic 
acid being disengaged, and a new acid—hydro-nitroprus- 
sic acid — is formed, which, when combined with the 
metals, gives rise to the nitroprussides, (q. v.) Form. 
HgFesN Os. 

Hyd ropath'ic, or HYDRoPATHICAL, a. Pertaining to 
hydropathy. 

Hydropath ‘ically, adv. In an hydropathic manner. 

Hydrop'nthist, n. One who practises hydropathy. 

Hydrop'nthy, n. [Gr. Audor, water, and pathos, dis- 
ease.] (Med.) A mode of curing disease by means of 
the application of water. The system owes its origin to 
one Vincenz Priessnitz, who, in 1826, established an in- 
stitution at his native place, Grafenburg, in Austrian 
Silesia, for the cure of diseases by this mode. Tho sys- 
tem soon spread, and now there are in this country a 
number of hydropathic establishments. Without claim- 
ing for the system all that its votaries demand, there can 
be no donbt that it is of the greatest benefit in a large 
number of cases. Particularly is it of benefit in cases 
of indigestion, nervousness, an impaired constitution, 
a too full habit, or in such as have been living too freely, 
without taking much exercise, The system of dietary 
aud exercise that is kept up at these places is perhaps 
not less conducive to a cure than the baths. Having, 
under the head Bath, already noticed at length the dif- 
ferent forms of baths, and the great importance of bith- 
ing, little more remains for us here than to notice 
shortly some of the forms in which it is employed as a 
remedial agent. These are very various. Besides the 
ordinary bath and the shower-bath, one of the most 
common is the douche-bath, in which a single jet of wa- 
ter, varying in size from the thickness of a quill-pen to 
that of a man's arm, is projected with great force, either 
from above, below, or one side, upon a particular purt 
of the body. The sitz-bath is taken sitting; besides 
which there are the foot-bath, hand-bath, &. Some- 
times, when the patient is sitting in a warm or tepid 
bath, cold water is poured over the head and upper part 
of the person. Pieces of coarse linen, saturated with 
cold water, are also applied to the skin, and covered 
over with dry cloths, and usually remoistened several 
times a day. The wet-sheet packing is one of the char- 
acteristics of the system. It consists in the patient be- 
ing closely enveloped in a sheet, wrang out of cold wa- 
ter, and then covered over with dry blankets. The 
great importance of hydropathy consists in the healthy 
stimulus which it gives to the nerves, bracing them, 
and acting as a tonic, and soother to the whole system. 

— erienrdium, n. [Or. hudor, and pericar- 

ium, About the henrt.] (Med.) Same as HypRocar- 
DIA, J. v. 
H Alopel'tis, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
bombacem. H. purpurea ia said to be nutritious, but 
slightly astringent. . 

Hy drophane, n. [Gr. hudor, water, and phaino, to 
make clean.) (Min.) A white translucent var. of opal. 
q. v., which mes more translucent or trausparent in 
water. Hence the name. 

Hydroph'anous,a. (Min. Applied to a mineral 
transparent in water. — Cleaveland. ^ 
Hydroph’‘ide, ».pl. (ul.) A section of Ophid- 

tans, including the Sea-snakes or Water-snakes. These 


Is hudor, metron, a mea- 


Fig. 1342. — BANDED SEA-SNAKE ( Chersydrus fasciatus.) 
a, head ; b, part of back. 


are principally distinguished by having the tail com- 
pressed or flattened sideways, for the purpose of swim- 
ming. They are armed with poison-fangs; but these are 
of small size, and are associated with a row of non-ven- 
omous maxillary teeth. 

Hydrophil idee, u. pl. (Gr. hudor, and phileo, I love.) 
X fami y of coleopterons insects, comprising aquatic 
beetles, which are ovate, hemispherical, and with the 
thorax broader than long. the edges and the tibia 
slightly spined, but terminated by strong spurs, and the 
tarsi are commonly ciliated so as to aid in swimming. 
They are less agile in swimming than the Dyticidze, and 
move their posterior legs alternately. They stay in the 
water by day, but take wing at night. 

Hy'drophite, n. (in.) A greon mineral found at 
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alumina 0-53, oxide of iron 19-30, oxide of manganese 
4°36, magnesia 2287, water 13:36. 

Hydropho'bia, ». (Gr. Audor, water, and phobeo, I 
fear.) (Med.) A disease occasioned by the bite of a 
rabid animal, and 8o called from the great dread that 
those who suffer from it manifest at the sight of water. 
The dog, cat, fox, and wolf ure the animals among whom 
this disease is most common, — among whom it is 
natural; but there is perhaps no animal to whom it is 
not capable of being communicated, as it is to man. A 
dog who is suffering from this disease becomes solitary, 
morose, and sullen; runs about wildly, and bites at 
whatever comes in his way ; but his respect for his mas- 
ter is at first unaltered. As the disease advances, he 
becomes more furious, gnawing and biting at whatever 
comes in his way ; he forgets his master, he breatlies 
quickly and heavily, his tongue hangs out, his mouth 
is continually open, and discharges a large quantity of 
froth. In this state he seldom lives more than four-and- 
twenty hours. The poison exists in the saliva of the 
rabid animal, and may be communicated either by a bite, 
or by licking a wounded part. After the poison has 
been received, the wound usually heals up in the ordi- 
nary way. Ata period, however, varying from a month 
or 6 weeks to perhaps 18 mouths, symptoms of the dis- 
ease begin to manifest themselves. The part becomes 
painful, red, and swollen, and shooting pains are felt, 
extending from it to the central parts of the body. 
Very soon after this (within a few hours perhaps, but 
certainly within a few days), the specific constitutional 
symptoms make their appearance; he is hurried and ir- 
Tritable ; speaks of pain and stiffness perhaps about his 
neck and throat ; unexpectedly he finds himself unable 
to swallow fluids, and every attempt to do so brings on 
a paroxysm of choking aud sobbing, of a very distress- 
ing kind to behold. The symptoms rapidly increase in 
severity. The nervous irritability becomes extreme, 
the paroxysms are greatly more violent, and are excited 
not only by any attempts to swallow liquids, but by the 
very sound or sight of them ; even the waving of a pol- 
ished surface, as of a mirror, before the eyes, or the pas- 
sage of a gust of wind across the face, being sufficient 
to excite it. Death occasionally takes place within 24 
hours, but sometimes it may be protracted to the fifth 
orsixth day; usually, however, it terminates on the 
second or third day. Nothing can be said to be known 
of the nature or character of this disease, and as little 
is known regarding its treatment. Various means have 
been tried, but few, or any of them, have imet with any 
Success, and none of them have received general adop- 
tion. It is not however, every one that is bitten by a 
rabid animal that has hydrophobia. John Hunter re- 
cords that in one case twenty-one persons were bitten 
by a mad dog, and only one of them had hydrophobia ; 
and others have come to the conclusion, that on an 
average, only 1 person in 25 bitteu will have hydropho- 
bia. In the treatment of tbis disease, the great thiug 
is to remove the poison before it has extended itself 
into the system. This is best done, when possible, by 
excision of the wounded part, care being taken that 
every portion of it is removed. When it is impossible 
to use the knife effectually, a powerfnl caustic shonld 
be applied freely over the whole surface of the wourd, 
80 as to destroy the effects of the poison. As the poison 
is not very active, these means are usually effective, 
though employed some time after the receipt of the 
wound; but of course, in such circumstances, all due 
haste is to be adopted, and it is well, before the arrival 
of medical as«istince, to keep carefully washing the 
part with tepid water. 

Hydrophob'ic, a. 
canine madness. 

Hy’drophore, n. [Gr. Audor, and phoreo, to bear.) 
An instrument for obtaining specimens of the water of a 
river, a lake, or the ocean at any particular depth. 

Onilvie. 

Hydrophthal'mia, or Hydrophthal'my., n. 
(Gr. Audor, und opithalmos, the eye.] Pied.) A swelling 
of the bulb of the eye, from too great a collection of 
vitreous or aqueous humors. 

Hydrophylla'eeze, n. (Bot) An order of plants, 
alliance Cortusales. Diag. Stamens alternate with the 
sepals, two styles, and a circinate inflorescence. — They 
are herbs, shrubs, or small trees; leaves alternate, or 
the lower opposite, often lobed; flowers in circinute 
racemes or unilateral spikes, rarely axillary and soli- 
tary; calyx five-cleft, the sinuses usually with reflexed 
appendages, persistent; corolla five-lobed, regular, with 
ten melliferous scales near the base; stamens five, in- 
serted into the base of tbe corolla; anthers two-celled, 
versatile; ovary free, simple, one-celled; style single, 
terminal, bifid; stigmas two; plucenta two, parietal or 
on stalks from the base of the cavity; fruit-capsule in- 
vested with the permanent calyx ; seeds few, crustaceous ; 
embryo conical, in abundant cartilaginous albumen. 
The order includes 16 genera and 75 species of the typi- 
cal genus Hydrophylium. There are two familiar Ameri- 
can species, H. Virginicum, the Virginian Water-leaf, and 
H. Canadense, the Canadian Water-leaf or Bur-flower. 

Hy'drophyte, n. Gr. hudar, and phyton, à. plant.) 
( Hot.) plant which thrives in water; a name given to 
algaceous plants, and sometimes confined to those which 
are fonnd in fresh water. 

(Min.) A rose-red variety of Rhodonite, q. v., from 
Kapnik 

Hydrophytol'ogy. n. [Eng. hydrophyle, and Gr. 
logos, discourse.] A discourse or treatise on wnter-plants. 

Hydrop'ie. n. (Fr hydropique, from Gr. hydropikos.) 
( Med.) One who labors under dropsy 

Hydrop'ie Hydropical, a. Relating to dropsy. 


Pertaining toa dread of water, or 


aberg in Smaland. Sp. gr. 25-35. Comp. Silica 38:97,| Hyd rop'ically, adv. In an hydropical manner. 
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Hydropneumatic, ()i-dro-nwmat‘ic,)a. (Gr. hudor, 
and pneumatios, relating to wind.] Noting an apparatus 
consisting of a vessel of water, &c., for collecting gases. 

Hy'dropsy.». (Med. Same as Duorsy, q. v. 

Hydrora’‘chis, Hydrorachi'tis, n. [Gr. hudor, 
and rachis, the spine.| (Med.) A tumor upon tbe spine 
of infants; at first of a bine color, but afterwards be- 
coming translucent; it is attended with paralysis of the 
lower limbs, and is usually futal in its consequences. 

Hy’drosalt, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of a hydracid and a base. 

NH y'droseope, n. [Gr. Audor, and skopeo, I view.] An 
instrument anciently used for measuring time by means 
of the flowing of water through a small orifice. It con- 
sisted of a cylindrical tube, conical at the bottom. The 
cyliuder was graduated; and as the water trickled out 
at the apex of the cone, its surface became successively 
contiguous to the divisions marked on the cone, and 
thereby pointed out the hour. 

Hydrosilicite, n. (in.) An amorphous substance 
or crust from Patagonia and Aci Castello, Sicily, contain- 
ing silica 44-90, magnesia 4°60, lime 33:32, soda 211, 
potassa 1:86, water 13721. — Dana. 

Hiy'drostat, n. A contrivance for preventing the ex 
plosiou of steam-boilers, — Simmonds. 

Hydrostat'ic, or Hydrostat‘ical, a. [Gr. Audor, 
water, and slatikos, from stao, histemi, to make stand.] 
Relating to water or non-elastic fluids in a state of rest; 
relating to hydrostatics. 

Hydrostat/ically, adv. 
or to hydrostatic principles. 

Hydrostatic Bnalanee,. A balance for weighing 
substances in water, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
specific gravities. 

Hydrostatic Bellows, n. An apparatus for illus- 
trating the /ydrostatic paraduz, or that peculiar pronerty 
of liquids in virtue of which they trans- * 
mit pressure equally in every direc- 
tion. It consists of two boards con- 
nected by a band of leather, forming a 
closed vessel, and a tube isinserted in 
the top or at the side. Weights are 
placed on this board, and the water is 

»ured into the tube. As the water 
fills the tube, the board rises with the 
weights upon it. If the surface of the 
board is 100 times as large as the end 
of the tube, one pound of water in the 
tube will balance 100 pounds on the 
board. As the surface of the board is 
100 times as large as the end of the 
tube, there are 100 times as many par- 
ticles of water in contact with the 
board as there are at the end of the 
tube; und as each particle is made to 
exert the same pressure, one ponnd 
of water in the tube ought to balance 
pounds on the board. 

Hydrostatic Paradox, u. That Fig. 1943. 
principle in hydrostatics according to 
which any quantity of water, bUwever small, may be 
made to balance any weight, however great.— See 
Hyrprostatic BELLOWS. 

Hydrostatic Press, (also called the HYDRAULIC 

RES8, and sometimes, from the name of the engineer 
who gave it the form under which it is now constructed, 
and brought it into general use, BRAMAH'8 Press.) A 
machine by means of which an enormous force or pres- 
sure i8 obtained through the medium of water. The prin- 
ciple is almost the same as that of the H. Bellows, i. e., 
that by means of a liquid u small pressure upon a small 
surface may be made to exert a great pressure upon a 
large surface. In Fig.1344 we have two cylinders, with a 
plunger, or piston, iu each. Suppose that the surface of 
the larger piston, P, is 20 times that of the smaller, p; 
if the latter is pressed downwards by a weight of one 
pound, an upward pressure of one pound will be brought 


According to hydrostatics, 


Fig. 1344. 


to bear upon each portion of the surface of P equal to 
that of p. The whole upward pressure on P will then 
be 30 times the downward pressure on p. If the surface 
of P had been 60 times that of p, one pound of the latter 
would have balanced 60 on the former; and so on. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact in the construction of the 
Hydrostatic Press (Fig. 1345). The two cylinders A and 
B are connected by the pipe d. The piston a. in the 
small cylinder A, is worked by the handle O, and forces 
water into the large cylinder B, where it presses mp the 
piston C. If the end of the piston C is 1,000 times as large 
as that of the piston a, a pressure of 2 pounds on a would 
exert a pressure of 2,000 pounds, or one ton, upon C. If 
a man in working the handle O forces down the piston 
a with a pressure of 50 pounds, he would bring to bear 
upon C a pressure of 25 tons. This pressure is used for 

reasing cotton, hay. cloth, &c., into bales, for extract- 
ng oil from seeds, testing cannon, boilers, &c., and for 
raising ships out of the water. 
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Hiydrostnat'ies, n, The science which treats of the 
mechanical properties of fluids; strictly speaking, the 
weight and equilibrium of fluids. The weight and equi- 
librium of fluids at rest are the objects of this science. 
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Fig. 1345. — HYDROSTATIC PRESS. 


When the equilibrium is destroyed, motion ensues ; and 
the science which considers the laws of fluids in motion 
is hydraulics, The whole doctrine of the equilibrium 
and pressure of liquids is deduced from the following 
fundamental law: When a liquid mass is in equilib- 
rium under the action of forces of any kind, every mole- 
cule of the mass sustains an equal pressure in all direc- 
tions.” One of the most obvious consequences of the 
above law is, that the surface of a liquid when at rest 
in an open vessel, and acted upon by no other force than 
gravity, is horizontal, or perpendicular to the direction 
of gravity. If the directions of gravity are parallel, 
the surface will consequently be a plane; if they con- 
verge to a point, the surface of the liquid will be a por- 
tion of a sphere. Stagnant water at the surface of the 
earth, therefore, assumes the spherical figure; but by 


reason of the magnitude of the sphere the curvature 
of any small portion of it is insensible, and tlie surface 
may be regarded as a plane. A ring surrounding the 
earth would bend away from a perfectly straight line 
only eight inches in a mile, If a free communication is 
made between two or more vessels containing n liquid 
by pipes or tubes, or otherwise, the surface of the liquid 
when in equilibrium will always standat the same level. 
The liquid contained in a vessel being at rest, and sub- 
jected to the action of gravity only, any particle of it 
is pressed in all directions (vertically, horizontally, or 
obliquely) by a force which is equal to the weight of 
the vertical column of the liquid incumbent on it. In- 
stead of a particle of the liquid itself, we may consider 
the column to rest on an indefinitely small portion of 
the bottom or the sides of the vessel in which it is con- 
tained, and it will follow that the pressure on an in- 
definitely small portion of the area at any point of the 
bottom or sides is perpendicular to th plane of that 
area, and equal to the weight of a vertical column of the 
liquid standing on it asa and reaching to the sur- 
face. Hence the whole pressure sustained by any finite 
portion of the bottom or sides of the vessel is equal to 
the weight of a column of the liquid having for its 
base the surface pressed on (extended into a plane if 
necessary), and for its altitude the distance of the centre 
of gravity of that surface from the surface of the liquid. 
The point of a plane surface at which the resultant of 
all the liquid pressures upon it is applied, is called the 
centre of pressure. From the above it follows that the 
pressure on the bottom of the vessel depends only on 
the magnitude of the bottom and the depth of the 
liquid, and is entirely independent of the form of the 
sides and of the quantity of liquid in the vessel. It is 
on this principle that the hydrostatic press (Fig. 1345) 
and hydrostatic bellows (Fig. 1343) are constructed. A 
body immersed in a liquid is pressed upwards by a force 
equal to the weight of the liquid it displaces; and the 
difference between the absolute weight of a body and 
its weight when entirely immersed, is the same with 
the weight of a quantity of the liquid equal in bulk to 
the body. The cific gruvity of a body, therefore, 
being the ratio of its own weight to thatof an equal 
volume of water, may at once be found by weighing it 
first in air and then in water. The equilibrium of solid 
bodies floating on liquids, a subject discussed by Ar- 
chimedes in his treatise Dé Humido Insidentibus. is an 
important part of hydrostatics in consequence of its re- 
lation to the construction and stowage of ships. A body 
placed on a fluid specifically heavier than itself, will 
tink so far that the weight of the fluid displaced is 
equal to the whole weight of the body; and when it 
assumes the position of equilibrium, the line which joins 
the centre of gravity of the body and the centre of 
buoyancy (which is the same as the centre of gravity 
of the immersed part supposed to be homogeueous) is 
Ferpendiculss to the surface of the water, or the horizon. 
he centre of gravity of a body is a fixed point rela- 
tively to the body itself; but the centre of buoyancy, 
which depends on the figure of the immersed part, will 
change its place when the figure or relative situation of 
the immersed part undergoes any alteration. The char- 
acter of the equilibrium of a floating body depends 
upon the relative positions of the centres of gravity 
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and buoyancy with respect to a certain point called the 
metacentre, which latter may be defined as the point in 
which the line joining the centre of gravity with the 
centre of buoyancy, in the position of equilibrium, is 
intersected by the vertical through the centre of buoy- 
ancy corresponding to a slightly altered position-of the 
body. The metacentre may in ull cases be determined 
from the form and density of the body, and the equilib- 
rium will be stable, neutral, or unstable, as it falls 
above, upon, or below the centre of gravity. 

Hydrosul'phate, HYDROSUL'PHURET, n. (Chem.) A 
compound of hydrosulphuric acid or sulphuretted hy- 
drogen with a base. 

Hydrosul'phite, n. (Chem.) A saline compound 
of hydrosulphurous acid with a base. 

Hydrosul'phuretted a. Combined with sulphu- 

retted hydrogen. 


- Er cocher cem rie Acid, SuLPHURETTED HYDROGEN, 
u 


LPHYDIC ACID, HYDROTHIONIC ACID, n. (Chem.) A nutu- 
ral gaseous constituent of many mineral waters, as, for 
example, those of Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany, Barègesin 
France, Abano in Italy, and Harrogate in England, aud 
is evolved from fumaroles and volcanoes. It is formed 
spontaneously wherever sulphurous organic matters are 
undergoing putrefaction, as, for instance, in stagnant 
sewers and cesspools, and in waters charged with or- 
ganic matter and sulphates, especially sulphate of lime. 
There are several ways of preparing this gas, which is 
very extensively used in laboratory operations. The 
following is that which is most commonly employed. 
Sulphide (the old sulphuret) of iron, in small fragments, 
is placed iu a bottle, and dilute sulphuric acid is added. 
Water is decomposed, its hydrogen combining with 
the sulphur of the sulphide to form hydrosulphuric 
acid, which escapes as a gas, while its oxygen enters 
into combination with the iron, forming oxide of iron 
(FeO), which unites with the sulphuri¢ acid to form the 
ordinary protosulphate of iron or green vitriol, which 
remains in solution. Hydrosulphuric acid is a colorless 
gus of a strong and very nauseous odor, reseinbling that 
of rotten eggs. It consists of two volumes of hydrogen, 
and one volume of sulphur vapor condensed into two 
volumes, which form its combining measure. Itisabout 
seventeen times heavier than hydrogen. By pressure, 
it is liquefied, and by the additional application of 
cold, it may be obtained in the solid form (see GASES). 
Water dissolves, ut 59°, 3:23 volumes of this gus, but 
the solution soon becomes milky when exposed to tle 
air, in consequence of the oxygen of the air combining 
with the hydrogen of the gas, and sulphur being pre- 
cipitated. It is highly combustible, and burns with a 
pale-blue flame, producing water and sulphurous acid, 
and, generally, a deposit of sulphur. It has a weak acid 
reaction, and forms one of the hydracids. Although a 
feeble acid, it combines readily with Lases. Its use as 
a reagent is dependent on the fact, that many of the 
sulphides which it forms with metallic oxides are in- 
soluble in water, and are thrown down from solutions 
ns precipitates with characteristic colors. Thus the 
gas, or a watery solutiou of it, gives an orange precip- 
itate with the compounds of antimony — while with 
those of arsenic it gives a yellow — with those of lead 
and of silver, a black —and with those of zinc, a white 
precipitate. The air of a room slightly impregnated 
with this gas may be breathed with impunity, but a 
small quantity of the undiluted gas inspired produces 
faintness, and its respiration, in a very moderate pro- 
portion, was found by Thenard to prove fatal — birds 


perishing in air which contained 1 Uöth, and a dog in 


air containing shoth part of this gas. Its poisonous 


effects are best counteracted by the inbalation of very 
dilute chlorine gas, which may be readily obtained 
from a little chloride of lime placed in the folds of a 
napkin moistened with vinegar. A very minute trace 
of this uns may be detected by placing a piece of paper, 
moistened with a strong solution of sugar of lead, over 
the vessel or aperture — as, for instance, over an open- 
ing in a drain — from which we think it is escaping. If 
it be present, a more or less black — often only a brown 
— tint is developed after a few minutes, in consequence 
of the formation of sulphide of lead. — Form. H8. 
Hy’drotale, n. (Min.) Same as PENNINITE, 9. v. 
Hydrotal'cite, n. (Min. A white, pearly, trans- 
lucent mineral of a greasy feel, found in the mines of 
Schischimsk, and at Snarum, Norway. Sp. gr. 2:04. 
Comp. Alumina 168, magnesia 39:2, water 44. 
Hydrotellu'rate, n. (Chem.) An unstable salt 
formed by the union of telluric acid with a buse. 
Hydrotellu'rie Acid, TELLURETTED HYDROGEN, n. 
(Chem.) A gns very similar to sulphuretted hydrogen 
in smell, and in most of its other properties. When its 
aqueous solution is exposed to the air, it yields a brown 
deposit of tellurium. When passed into metallic solu- 
tions it precipitates the tellurides, — Furm. HTe. 
mydrothorax, n. [Gr. hudor, water, and thoraz, the 
"€ (Med.) Dropsy of the chest. The symptoms 
are: difficult breathing when in a recumbent posture, 
paleness, cough, thirst, swelling of the legs and feet, 
quick and often irregular or intermitting pulse. 
Hydrovie, Hydrot'ical, a. That causes the dis- 
charge of water or phlegm. 
Hydrot'ic, n. A medicine to expel water or phlegm; 
a hydragogue. 
Hy'drous, a. That contains water: watery. 
Hydroxan'thate. n. (Chem. A compound of 
hydroxanthic acid and a base. 
Hydroxan'thie Acid, Canno-SULPHURIO ACID, n. 
(Chem.) An acid resulting from the action of alkalies 
on the deutosulphuret of carbon. 


Hydrozin'cite, n. (in.) A dull, whitish, earthy 
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mineral found in most zinc mines. It occurs in incrus- 

tations or as stalactites at the Dolores Mines, prov. of 
Santander, Spain, and at Friedensville, Pa., Marion co., 
Arkansas, and Linden, Wis. H. is an hydrocarbonate of 
zinc, containing carbonic acid 13:6, oxide of zinc 753, 
water 111. S. gr. 3:58. It may be formed artificially 
by decomposing hot solutions of salts of zinc by car- 
bonates of the alkalies. The white coating that forms 
on zinc, when moistened and exposed to the air, has 
nearly tlie same composition. 

Hiydrozo'n, n. pl. (Gr. hudor, water, zoon, animal.] 
(Zooól.) In some classifications, a group of zoóphites al- 
most corresponding to the Hydroide of Agassiz. 

Hy'druret, n. (hen ) Same as HYDROGURET, g. t. 

Hy'drus, n. (Zoöl. and Astron.) See HYDRA. 

Hye’mal, a. (Fr. hyémal, from Lat. hiemalis.) Be- 
longing to winter; done in winter. 

Hy’ems, n. Pe Winter. 

Mye'nn,n. (Zojl. See Hr xa. 

Hyères, a small town of France, dep. Var, 3 m. from 
the Mediterranean, and 8 m. E. of Toulon. It is cele- 
brated for the beuuty of the situation and the mildness 
of the climate, and is therefore much resorted to by 
foreigners suffering from consumption or nervous com- 
plaints. Near the coast lie the Iles d'Hiéres, called by 
the ancients the Stechades, which, with the exception 
of the military garrisons of a few forts, are uninhabited. 
Here the heat of the climate is tempered by the sea- 
breezes, and the season seems an eternal spring. 

mye raph, n. [Gr. hyetos, rain, and grapho, 1 
sketch.) A graphic representation of the average dis- 
tribution of rain over the surface of the earth.— Nichol. 

Hyetograph'ie, a. Applied to maps in which the 

istrilmtion and quantity of rain, prevalence of rainy 
days, &c., in different places, is marked.— Worcester. 

Hyetom’eter, n. ([Gr. hyetos, rain, and metron, meas- 
ure.] A pluriometer. 

Hygein, n n. [Gr. hygieia, health. ] 
(MytA.) The Greek goddess of health, daughter or wife 
of Asklepios (ZEsculapius). 
Her statues (of which the 
most celebrated was at Sicy- 
on) sometimes represented 
her with a large serpent 
coiled round her body, and 
elevating its head above her 
arm to drink of a cup which 
she held in her hand. Isis, 
in Egyptian monuments, ap- 
pears sometimes ina similar 
attitude. 

Hygeian, (^ije'on,) a. [Gr. 
hygieia, health, from hygies, 
sound, healthy; probably 
akin to Sansk. urt, to be 
strong ] Kelating to health, 
or to the art or science of pre- 
serving health. 

Hygiene, (Ay'geen,) n. [Fr. 
hygiène, from Gr. Aygieia, 
health.) (ed.) That part 
of the science whose object 

is the preservation of health. 
It embraces a knowledge of 
healthy man, both in society 
and individually, as well as 
of the objects used and em- 
ployed by him, with their 
infwance on 5 Fig. 1346.—nyeeta. 

and organs, — ison. See Hygiene, by A. Buck, M. 

D., (N. L, 1819.) dig Ano : 


Hygien'ie, a. Relating to hygiene; preserving health. 

weeny n. pl. The art of preserving health; hy- 
giene. (R. 

Hiy'gienism, n. The science which treats of the 
preservation of health ; hygiene. 

Hy'gienist, n. One versed in that branch of medi- 
cine called hygiene. 

Hygiol'ogy, m. [Gr. hygieia, health, and lagos. a dis- 
course.] treatise on the preservation of health. — 
Hygienism. 

Hygrobleph’arie, a. Applied to the excretory 
ducts of the achrymal gland. 

Hy'grodeik, n. See HYGROMETER. 

Hy’grograph, n. ( Physics.) An instrument for re- 
cording automatically the variations of the humidity of 
the atmosphere. — Webster. 

Hy xrolosy. n. [Gr. hygros, moist, and logos.) ( Med.) 

he doctrine of the humors or fluids of the body. 

Hygro’ma, n. (d.) A tumor containing serum and 
other not purulent fluids. 

Hygrometer, (^i-grom'e ter.) n. Ier. hygros. moist, 
metron, a measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
amount of aqueous vapor present in the atmosphere or 
other aériform fluid under examination. Several vari- 
eties of apparatus have been invented for this purpose. 
Any alterations in the state of the atmosphere, with re- 
spect to moisture or dryness, are manifested by different 
phenomena. The various forms of H. are thus very 
great; but they can generally be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, — those which depend upon absorption, 
and those which depend upon condensation. A great 
number of substances in nature absorb moisture in a 
greater or less degree, and consequently undergo some 
change, either in to thelr physical qualities, 
their size, or their weight. Animal fibre is elongated, 
on account of being softened or relaxed; while vegeta- 
ble fibre is shortened, on account of its swelling. Mois- 
ture is imbibed with avidity by many mineral sub- 
stances, which gain weight by that means, Many of 


the H. which depend upon this alteration of dimension 
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or weight are known by the names of their inventors; 
as, De Luc's, De Saussure's, Duniell's, Ac. De Luc em- 
ployed a thin slip of whalebone, tlie contractions of 
which indicated the varintions of the moisture. De 
Saussure employed a human hair, by means of which he 
constructed a far more delicate instrument; but, unfor- 
tunately, it was exceedingly liable to dernngement ; and, 
moreover, was uncertain, uuleas pared with extreme 
cure. The H. invented by J. F. Daniell ix one of the 
most fect, It consists (Fig. 1347) of two thin balls 
of 114 inch diameter, a and b, connected together by a 
tube having a bore about one-fourth of an inch. The 
tube is bent at right angles over the two balls, and the 
arm, b c, contains 
a small thermom- 
eter, d e, whose 
bulb, which should 
be ofa lengthened 
form, descends 
into the ball b. 
This ball, having 
been about two 
thirds filled with 
ether, is heated 
over a lamp till 
the fluid Boita, 
and the vapor is- 
sues from the ca- 
pillary tube, f, 
which terminates 
the ball a. The 
vapor having ex- 
led the ui 
th balls, the ca- 
pillarytube is her- 
metically closed 
by the flame of a 
lamp. The other 
ball, a, is now to 
be covered with a piece of muslin. The stand, g h, is of 
brass, and the transverse socket, i, is made to hold the 
tube in the manner of a spring, allowing it to 
turn and be taken out with little difficulty. A small 
thermometer, k l, is inserted into the pillar of the stand 
The manner of using the instrument is this: — Alter 
having driven all the ether into the ball b, by the heat 
of the hand, it ia to be placed at an open window or out 
of doors, with the ball % so situated that tlie surface of 
the liquid be on a level with the eye of the ob- 
server. A little ether is then to be dropped on the cov- 
ered ball. Evaporation immediately takes place, which, 
producing 4 the ball a, causes à rapid and con- 
tinuous condensatiou of the ethereal vapor in the inte- 
rior of the instrument, The consequent evaporation 
from the included ether produces a depression of tem- 
ture in the ball b, the degree of which is measured 
y the thermometer, de. This action is almost justan- 
taneous, and the thermometer begins to fall in two 
seconds after the ether has been dropped. A depression 
of 30° or 40° ia exsily produced, and the ether fs some- 
times observed to boil, and the thermometer to be driven 
below zero of Fnhrenheit's sale, The artificial cold 
thus produced causes a condensation of the atmospheric 
vapor upon the ball b, which first makes it» appearance 
in a thin ring of dew coincident with the surface of the 
ether. The degree at which thís takes place must be 
carefully noted. Iu very damp or windy weather the 
ether should be very slowly dropped npon the ball, oth- 
erwise the descent of tlie thermometer will be so rapid 
as to render it extremely difficult to be certain of the 
degree, In dry weather, on the contrary, the ball re- 
— to be well wetted more than once, to produce the 
requisite degree of cold, — The H.iuvented by Mason 
consists of two thermometers placed side by side, one 
having a dry bulb and the other a bulb covered with 
muslin, kept moist by means of a string dipping in 
water. The wet bulb is chilled by the evaporation of 
the water from it, since this evaporation renders some 
of ita heat latent The drier the air, the more rapid 
the evaporation, and the greater the difference between 
the rendi of the two thermometers, — The Edson's 
Hygrodeik ia un improved form of Mason's H. It differs 
from all other H. in having a dial and pointer, showing 
at a glance the temperature, the degree of humidity, 
the absolute amount of vapor in each cubic foot of air, 
and the dew-point. 

Hygromet'ric, or Hygromet'rical, a. Per- 
taining to hygrometry; made by or according to the 
hygrometer, — This term is commonly lied to sub- 
stances which readily become moist and dry with cor- 

nding cha n the state of the atmosphere, or 
which readily absorb and retain moisture. weed, 
several saline substances, porous clays, potash and its 
carbonate, chloride of calcium, sulphuric acid, are in 
this sense of the term said to be hygrometric. 
yyrom'etry, n. [Fr. hygro .] The art of meas- 
ng the moisture of the nir; tlie science which re- 
lates to the determination of the humidity of bodies, 
especially of the moisture of the atmosphere, including 
also the theory of the instruments employed. See Hr- 
ny (Or. ^ ist, and skoped, 
groscope, n. . , moist, an , to 
=. An * cating the presence of mois- 
ture Ín the atmosphere, without measuring the amount. 

Hygroscop'ic, a. Pertaining to the hygroscope; 
having the property of readily imbibing moisture from 
the atmosphere. 

Hy pie'ity, n. Ur. hygron, moisture, and sko- 
pro, tu observe.] (Bot,) The property by which vegetable 

tissues absorb moisture, according to cir- 
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Fig. 1547, — DANIELL'S HYGROMETER. 
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Hi ygrostnat'les, n. pl. (Gr. hygros, nnd statike,statics.] 
‘The art of measuring degrees of moisture. 
H — Maik, n. [Ar.] A loose garment worn by the 
ra 


HyK vs. An Egyptian dynasty. See SHEPHERD Kinds. 
Hy In. n. (Zoót.) See Herti. p. 2311. 
Myliweosanu' rus, n. Gr. hyle, weald or forest, sauros, 
rd.] (Jul.) One of the gigantic terrest lizards 
whose remains were discovered in the Wealden strata 
of Tilgate Forest, England, by Dr. Mantell, who in- 
ferred from the size and form of the bones of the head 
and jaws, that the creature must have attained a length 
of from 20 to 30 feet, The body was broader than high, 
and terminated by along flexible tail; the limbs were 
relatively short; the skin was covered with scales and 
tubercles; and a row of very large, thin, angular spines 
extended down the back, and formed a serrated dermal 


HylIns. ( Myth.) Son of Hercules and Dejanira, who 
became, after the death of his father, the chief of the 
Heraclidw, and married Iole. Driven from the Pelo- 
ponnesus by Kurystheus, he took refuge with the 


Athenians and was sulisequentl y the leader of the Hera-| 
cid against Eurvstheus, whom he killed about 1207 | 


p.c. He afterwards perished in a combat with Eche- 
mns, king of Arcadia. 

Hy'lobate, n. [From Gr. hule, n wood, and baino, to 
walk.) The long-armed gibbon,—See Gianoy, 

Hylodes, „. (Zul.) See Hy oma, 

H y'loidæ, n. pl. Zo.) The Trectoads, a family of 

trachians, comprising frogs which have the extremi- 

ties of the toes and fingers enlarged into a diso or vis- 


cous pellet, by means of which they sustain themselves | 


on the sides of trees, branches, leaves, and all kinds of 
smooth surfaces. They inhabit trees, shrubs, or plants, 
except in the breeding season, when they resort to the 
water. The geuns Hyla comprises Tree-frogs or Tree- 
toads. The Tree-toad, M. versicolor, of the Northern 
and Middle States, is two inches long, flattened, warty 
above, color varying from palest ash to dark-brown, 
with several lurge irregular blotches of brown. The 


Fig. 1348. — THE TREE-TOAD, 
(A. versicolor.) 
under surface is mainly white, granulated, It is very 
noisy towards evening and in cloudy weather, or before 
a min. In the latter part of spring or early summer, 
it resorts to the pools to lay its eggs. The genus My- 
lodes comprises the Cricket-frogs. The Savannah cricket, 
H. gryllus, of the Atlantic and Gulf coast, is one and a 
half inches long, cinereous above, vertebral line green or 
red, and the sides with three oblong black spots, edged 
with white; under parts silver-white, It is found on 
the leaves of aquatic plants. is very agile, and makes 
long leaps to secure insects, which constitute its food. 
It is constantly chirping like a cricket, is easily domes- 
ticated, and sings — even in confinement. Pick- 
ering's Hylodes, H. Pickeringii, of New England and 
the Middle States, is less than one inch long, body yel- 
lowish-brown, with small, dusky, rhomboidal spots, and 
lines of the same color, sometimes arranged in the form 
of a crows. — & Tenney. 
Hi y'loist, n. (Gr, huls, matter.) One who believes that 
matter is God; materialism; pantheism. 
My lop‘athism, n. (Gr. Aule, and pathos, feeling.) See 
YLOZOUSM. 
Hyloth'eism, n. [Gr. hule, and theos, God.] Same as 
YLOIST, 9. v. 
Hylozo ie, a. Belonging to hylozoism. 
—n. One who holds all matter to be animated. — Clarke. 
H ylozo'ism, n. (Gr. hule, matter, and zoe, life.] ( Phy.) 
n the strict sense of the word, the doctrine that mat- 
ter lives. Some writers have confined this name to the 
tenet of the anima mundi, or soul of the world; oth 
to the theory of a peculiar life residing in the whole o! 
nature, approaching, therefore, in this sense, to pos 
ism. This life is either merely organic or actually sen- 
tient; the latter "e E Pr] (Ath P The Ls —— 
Hy men. n. (Gr., Lat.. 8 yj ie Greek gud ol 
marringe, ^ son of 3 Venus, or, according 
to another version, of Apollo and one of the Muses, The 
people of Athens instituted festivals in his honor, and 
solemnly invoked him at their nuptials, ns the Latins 
did their Thalassius. Æ. was generally represented as 
crowned with flowers, holding a burning torch in one 
hand, and in the other a vest of a purple color. It was 
supposed that he always attended at onptials; for, other- 
wise, matrimonial connections were fatal, and ended in 
dreadful calamities; hence people ran about on these 
occasions, calling aloud, Hymen! Hymen? 
(Anat.) The semilunar, parabolic, or circular mem- 
brane situated at the outer orifice of the vagina in 


virgins. 
Bee) A skin enclosing the bud of a flower, 
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Hymenra, (hi-men-a,) n. [From Gr. hymen, a 
membrane.) (Bot) A genus of plants, 
es H. curbaril, 


j sub-order Ces- 
apinice, The speci the West-Indian 
locust-tree, is Ney ar to yield gumancine or East-In- 
dian copal. The inner bark in stated to anthel- 
mintic pro es. The fruit contains a mealy sub- 
stance, in which the seeds are imbedded, sweet un: to- 
ful to the palate; this, when boiled and allowed 5o 
ment, forms an intoxicating drink resembl beer. 
The timber is close-gr¥ined and tough, and well adapted 
for planking vessels. The species H. verucosa proba- 
Uly furnishes some of the Eust-Indian chpal; and sume 
other species are probably the source of Mexican copal. 
Brazilian copal is said to be the produce of several spe- 
cies of this penus, and also of a plant belonging to the 
same sub-order — namely, Trachylobivm martianum. 
Aguin, several species of the genus furnish the three 
kinds of copal known rex vely as African copal, 
African yellow gam, and African red gum. 

Hymene'nl, ». A song or ode composed in celebra- 

on of a marriage. 

—<«a. Belonging or relating to marriage. 

Hymene'nn, u. Same as ll YMENEAL. (n.) 

Hymenom'ycetes, Acanicaces, n. pl. (Bot.) An 
order or division of the alliance Pungales, distinguished 
by having spores generally quaternate on distinet 
sporophores ; hymeneum naked. 

Hymenoptera, (% t^-ra,) n. [Gr. hymen, a 
membrane ; u wing.) ( Entom.) One of the orders 
into which insects are divided. They are charncterized 
by possessing four membranous wings, of which the an- 
terior pair are the larger, and they cross horizontally 
over the body when iu a state of . Of all the 
orders into which insects are separated, the H. contains 
the largest number remarkable for development of in- 
stinctive powerg aud social qualities. The females are 
provided with an ovipositor, consisting chiefly of three 
— — 8 = —.— two serve as a 
sheath to the , ovipositor, in many i 
is so organized that with it they are not Fa Ae rand 
perforate the substance in which they depowit their 
eggs, but in many cases it serves as a weapon of de- 
fence, and is the part which, in bees and wasps, is called 
the sting. With this weapon, which is bar at the 

x, they are alle to kill their enemies, or render 
them torpid or powerless, The antenuse nre generally 
filiform setaceous, The mesathorax and the meta- 
thorax are well developed; the protothorax is narrow. 
Hymenopterous insects are remarkable for the great 
development of the aérial tracheæ, which in many spo- 
cies are placed in their abdomen, in pouches, and are 
very large in comparison with the size of the insecta. 
They undergo what is termed incomplete metamorphobsia ; 
and in the greater number the larve are soft, whitish- 
colored, and destitute of feet. In the Imago, or perfect 
state, most hymenopterous insects live upon flowers, of 
at least often frequent them; some for the purpose of 
gathering honey, and others to find a safe retrent from 
whenc^ 2 attack their prey. The best-known 
families of the I. are the bees, the wasps, and the ants. 

Hymenop'teral, Hymenop'terous, a. Per- 
taining to the dh v. 

Hymenop'terun, u. (Zool.) One of the Hrmenop- 


TERA, Q. v. 

Hymet’tus. (Anc. Grog.) A mountain-range in At- 

ca, situated to the S.E. of Athens, and fumous amon 

the ancients for its honey and marble, It is com 
of two summits, the N., or greater J., 3,506 feet abovo 
sea, now called Te/o-Vuni; and the S, or lesser ., 
denominated Anhydrus (“the Waterless") by the an- 
cients, and now called Marro- Vuni, 

Hymn, (in,) n. [Lat. A; ; Gr. hymnos ; ba- 
biy irom the same root as to celebrate; allied to 
aeidn, to sing.) Au ode iu praise of tho Deity, or some 
divine personage. 

—v.a, To praise in song; to worship by singing hymns; 
to sing; to celebrate in son, 

r. n. To sing in praise or tion. 

Hym'nnal,n. A hymn. 

Hymne, a. Relating to hymns, 

Hym'ning, n. The singing of hymns. 

ee rapher, Hymnol’ogist, n. A writer 

ymns. 

m ^» + Hym'mody, n. A collection of 

iymna. 

Hynds'ville, in New York, a post-village of Schoharie 
a abt. 45 m. W. of Albany. = 

Hyochol'ie Acid, n. Same as GLYCO-HYOCHOLALIC, g. v. 

Hy’oid Bone, n. (Gr. hyoides.] — A bone situ- 
ated between the root of the tongue the larynx is 
called the os hyoides, or hyoid bone, from its supposed 
resemblance in shape to the letter v or ypsilon. 

Hyoscya’mia, n. (Chem.) See HYOSCYAMUS. 

Hyoscyn' mus, n. [Gr. huoskuwrmos] Henbane, a gen. 
of plants, order Solanaces. The common henbane, H. 
niger (Fig. 1349), is an European plant, puse on 
waste grounds, ks, and commons. It is glandul 
and viscid, and exhales a peculiar odor, which is fostid 
and powerful. It blossoms in June or July, the flowers 
being of a pale straw-color, beautifully pencilled with 
perle velut. The frait is the peculiar ssudideation of 
the le termed a is, from ME transversely 
bya like a pill-box. The whole herb nar- 
cotic properties, and has been employed medicinally 
from the earliest times as a narcotic, anodyne, and sopo- 
rific. It is sometimes used by oculists in place of bel- 
bwlonaa to dilate the pupil. When swallowed in suf 
ficient quantity, it is stated to cause loss of speech, 
disturbance of vision, distortion of the face, coma, deliri- 
um, phantasms, and paralysis. No antidote is known. 
Its activity is essentially due to tl presence of the 
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alkaloid Ayoscyamia. Two varieties of henbane are 
commonly cultivated, — the annual and the biennial, 
the latter being generally regarded as the most active in 
its properties, The leaves are only used in regular 
practice; they are given internally in the form of pow- 


y 


Fig. 1949. — TRE HENBANE, 
(H. niger.) 
der, or in extract or tincture, and applied externally in 
fomentations or cataplasms. The fumes of the seeds, 
heated in the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, were formerly in- 
haled to allay toothache. 

Hyp, v.a. (Contracted from hypochondriac ] To make 
melancholy ; to dispirit; to hip. 

—n. Depression of spirits; melancholy. — See Hip. 

Hy pe’thral, a. (Anc. Arch.) Open above. In tem- 
ples of this description the cella was in part exposed to 
the air; they had a double range of columns within the 
cella, dividing it into three ale, or aisles. The ale on 
either side were roofed, but that in the middle had no 
voor [Gr. from Aypallasso, I change.] 

H y „n r., m hypallasso, I change. 
hoes ant Rhet.) A species of inversion, in which not 
only the natural or customary succession of words is 
changed, but the sense presents a species of transposi- 
tion, in which predicates are transferred from their 
proper subjects to another. — Brande. 

Hypanthium, Hypantho'dium, u. [Gr. hypo, 
and anthos, a flower.) (Bot) A fleshy receptacle not 
inclosed in an involucre. 

Hypar'gyrite, n. (Min. Same as MIARGYRITE, q. v. 

Hypatia, (hi-pat'she-a) an illustrious female, B. at 
Alexandria between 370—380, was the daughter of Theon, 
an eminent mathematician of Alexandria, whom she 
succeeded in the government of that school, had a num- 
ber of disciples, and became very celebrated for her 
lectures on Plato and Aristotle, both at Alexandria and 
Athens. Synesius in particular, who afterwards became 
a Christian bishop, celebrated her praises in the most 

lowing terms. Orestes, the governor of Alexandria, 
fad a high respect for H., and frequently consulted her 
on matters of importance. Between the governor and 
the patriarch Cyril there was bitter enmity, which 
broke out into open war, and the monks siding with 
their chief, assembled in a riotous manner against 
Orestes, who was obliged to fly from thecity. They then 
seized H. and having torn her in pieces, burnt her 
mangled limbs to ashes. She wrote a commentary on 
Diophantus, and other works, which have been lost. 
D. 415 a. D. 

Hy’per-. (Gr. hyper, over, beyond.) A Greek prepo- 
sition, which is conjoined with other words in order to de- 
note excess, or anything beyond, or over and above, the 


original quality of the word to which it is added. The 
term hypercriticism is an instance of the manner in 
which the preposition is applied, and the sense in which 
it is interpreted. 

(Chem.) This prefix is still sometimes used to denote 
acids containing more oxygen than those to which the 
term per is prefixed. 

Hy perve’mia, n. (Gr. hyper, and aima, blood.] ( Med.) 
Congestion of blood in any part. 

Hyperbnat'ie, a. Transposed; inverted. 

Hyper'baton, n. (Gram.) A figure in writing by 
which the words are transposed from the plain gram- 
matica! order. — Worcester. 

Hyper bola, n. (Gr. hyper, above, and bole, from 
ballein, to throw.] (Math.) The name of one of the 
curves that are known as conic sections. (See Conic 
Sections.) It is formed by cutting the cone in a plane 
that passes through it in a direction parallel to its axis. 
Thus, in figure 932, appended to the article on the El- 
lipse, O Q P and R T S are hyperbola formed by 
planes passing throuzh the cone A BC, in directions 

wallel to its axis A Z. In figure 1350, C A D and 
EB F are two branches of a perfect hyperbola formed 
by the passage of a plane through a double cone, or 
rather through two cones, which, placed together, npex 
to apex, have a common axis, and their sides are inclined 
to the axis at the same angle. Zís the centre of the 


hyperbola, X Y its foci, and A B its principal axis, or 
axis major. The difference between the distances of any 
point in either branch of the hyperbola is always POM 
to the principal axis; thus X E—Y E—XG—YG— 
YO—XC=AB. The latus rectum of the hyperbola is 


HYPE 


the straight line drawn through either of the foci at 
right angles to the axis, as EF. The eccentricity is de- 
noted by a fraction, of which Z Y is the numerator and 
ZB the denominator. The tangent drawn to any point 
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afterwards reconciled, and met their tragic fate cbout 
the sume time, H. being seized in the temple of Ceres, 
and delivered up to Antipater, who caused him to be 
put to death, B. c. 322. 


in the branches of the hyperbola always bisects the Hy pericn'ceze, n. pl. (Bot) The St. John’s Wort 


Fig. 1350. 
angle made by the lines drawn from that 
foci. The lines K L, M N, passing through the centre Z, 
are asymptotes to the curve, 


int to the 
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per’bole, n. [From Gr. hyperballo, I throw beyond, 
exceed 
e 


pret A figure by which expressions are 

used, which signify more than it is intended to repre- 
sent to the hearer or reader. When expressions are 
made use of and assertions made which might be deemed 
incredible or beyond belief, in order to induce credibility 
in some fact wanted to be proved, the argument may be 
said to be supported by hyperboles. As is well observed, 
exaggeration is but hyperbole applied to narrative, in 
order to produce a better impression than would be 
gained by plain facts alone. 

H y perbol'ie, or HYPERBOLICAL, a. [Gr. hyperbolikos ; 
Fr. hyperbalique.] (Geom.) Belonging to the hyper- 
bola. — ( Rhet.) elating to or containing hyperbole; 
exaggerating or diminishing beyond the fact; exceeding 
the truth. 

Hyperbol'ically, adv. (Geom.) In the form of an 
hyperbola. 

(Rhet.) With exaggeration; in a manner to express 
more or less than the truth. 

My perboliform, a. Having the form of an hyper- 
bola. 

Hyper'bolism, n. [Fr. hyperbolisme.] The use of 
hyperbole.—The quality of being hyperbolical. 

Hyper'bolist, n. One who hyperbolizes. 

Hyper'bolize, v.n. To speak with exaggeretion. 

. m. (Geom.) A surface of the second 
order, which is cut by certain planes in hyperbolas. 

Hyperbo'rean, a. [Gr.Ayperboreas—hyper, beyond, 
and b^reas, the north.] Northern; belonging to or in- 
habiting a region very far north; very cold; frigid. 

—n. An inhabitant of the most northern region of the 
earth. The ancients called H. all the unknown peoples 
of the West and North. The Greeks imagined the 
country north of the Rhipszan (generally supposed to 
be the Ural) Mountains to be inhabited by the H., and 
their residence was gradually referred to more distant 
regions; but it was universally supposed that, as the 
fovorites of Apollo, they enjoyed a terrestrial paradise, 
a bright sky, and a perpetual spring, a fruitful and, and 
everlasting youth and health. 

Hypercatalec'tic, a. (Pros) Exceeding the mea- 
sure; applied to verses having one or two syllables too 
many at the end.— Worcester. 

Hypereathar'sis, n. [Gr. hyper, in excess, and ca- 
tharsis, purging.] (Med.) An excessive purging from 
medicines. 

Hypereri'sis, n. [Gr. hyper, above, and krisso, to 
separate.] (Med.) A critical excretion above measure; 
as when a fever terminates in a looseness, the humors 
may flow off faster than the strength can bear, and 
therefore it is to be checked. 

Hypererit'ie, n. |Fr. hypercritique; Gr. hyper, and 
kritikos, critical. See CRITIC.) One who is critical be- 
yond measure or reason; an over-rigid critic; a cap- 
tious censor, 

Hiypercrit'ic. or HYPERCRITICAL, a. Over-critical ; 
critica] beyond nse or reason ; excessively nice or exact. 
Hy percrit/‘ically, adv. In an hypercritical manner. 

Hypercrit/icise, v. a. To criticise unreasonably. 

Hypererit'ieism, n. [Or. hyper, and kritikos, crit- 
ical.] The art of viewing the works of an author in an 
ungenerous spirit, exaggerating minor defects, and 
overlooking or undervaluing such merits or beauties as 
might fairly be considered to outweigh the former. 

Hype'rian. (Myth.) A son of Uranus (Heaven) and 

æa (Earth), and the father, by his sister Theia, of 
Helios (the Sun), Seléné (the Moon), and Eos (the Morn- 
ing) But in the Homeric poems the word is a mere 
synonym for Helios, and the two names more commonly 
occur together. From the length of the penultimate 
syllable, the word is generally regarded asa contraction 
of Hyperionion, and equivalent to the patronymic form 
Hyperionides. 

(Astron.) One of the satellites of Saturn. 

Hy per'ieum, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Hv PERICACEAR, q. v. 

Hyper'ides, an Athenian orator, was a disciple of 
Plato and Isocrates, and the contemporary of Demos- 


bribery which procured his banishment. They were 
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thenes, against whom he brought that accusation of | 


family, an order of plants, alli- 
ance Guttiferales.—DiaG. Oblique 
glandular petals, numerous na- 
ked seeds, and large, distinct 
styles. They are herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, with leaves usually 
opposite, simple, exstipulate ; 
flowers regular; sepals and petals 
hypogynous, with a quaternary 
or quinary distribution; the 
former with an imbricated esti- 
vation, the latter unequal-sided, 
commonly marked with black 
glands, and having a contorted 
sestivation; stamens hypogyn- 
ous, usually numerous and po- 
lydelphous; anthers 2-celled, 
opening longitudinally; styles 
severul, long; fruit 1-celled, or 3- 
5-celled. There are 16 genera of 
Hypericacex, embracing about 
216 species, which are generally 
distributed over the globe. They 
have commonly a resinous yel- 
low juice, which is frequently 
purgative, us in the species of 


Fig. 1351. 
Vismia. Some have tonic and Androsemum officinale. 
astringent properties, as Hi 

icum perforatum und Androsemum Goficinale; and some 
again have diuretic properties, as Oratorylon Harn- 


schuchia. Many of the St. John's worts are cultivated 
in shrubberies, 

Hyper'meter, n. [Gr. hyper, beyond, and metron, a 
measure ] Anything that exceeds in measure the proper 
standard, ns an hypercatalectic verse. — Worcester. 

Hypermet'rienl, a. That exceeds the common 
measure, or has a redundant syllable. 

Hypermetro'pin, n». [Gr. hyper, over, metron, meas- 
ure, ops, the eye.) An affection of the eye in which the 
chief symptom is the removal of the far point from the 
positive infinity, into a negative distance, and a conse- 
quent inability of the eye to unite convergent rays into 
distinct images on the retina. 

HWypermnestra, (^i-perm-nes'trá,) one of the fifty 

nughters of Danaus, who spared the life of her husband 
Lynceus, whom her father ordered her to murder the 
first night of their marriage. Her father summoned her 
to appear before a tribunal for her disobedience, but the 
people acquitted her, and Danaus was afterwards recon- 
ciled to her and her husband. 

Hypermyriara’ma, n. [Gr. hyper, beyond, myrios, 
numberless, and orama, a view.] An exhibition having 
innumerable views. 

Hy per-or'thodoxy, n. Extreme orthodoxy. 

Hyperox'ide, Hyperox'id, ». An oxide in 
which the oxygen is in the greater proportion. 

Hyperox' ygenated, Hyperoxy’ genized, a. 

nving an excess of oxygen. 

Hyperoxymuriat'ie, a. [From Gr. hyper.] The 
same as CuLORIDE, Q. v. 

Hyporsarcosis, n. [Gr. hyper, beyond, and sarkos, 

esh.] (Med.) Proud flesh. i 

Hy'persthene, n. [Gr. hyper. over, and 
strength, — so called from its toughness.) ( Min.) Call 
also Labrador Hornblende. It is a ferro-silicate of mag- 
nesia with a littl alumina and lime. Color, dark-brown 
or greenish-black. Some specimens of a reddish color 
are cut and polished for jewelry. Found at Isle Saint 
Paul, Labrador, 1n Canada, Greenland, and many places 
in Europe. When associated with Labradorite it forms 
a dark granite-like rock called Hyperite. 

Hypersthen’ic, a. Containing, or consisting of, 
hypersthene. 

Hypertro h'ie, Hypertroph'ical, a. (ed.) 

ating to hypertrophy. 

Hyper'trop led, a. Enlarged by excess of nutrition. 

Hyper'trophy, n. [Gr. hyper, in excess, and trophe, 
nutrition.) (Med.) An enlargement in the tissues of an 
organ or part; a diseased condition of the structure, 
which sometimes totally destroys the functions of the 
organs. The heart and liver are the parts most frequently 
subject to this organic disease. — See Heart, Liver. 

Hy’phen, n. [Or. hyphen, together with.] A mark, or 
ort line, written thus (-), and placed between 2 words 
in order to show that they are connected together, and 
form a compound word; as pre-occupied, four-leaved. 
In writing and printing, the hyphen is used to connect 
syllables of a divided word. and is placed after the syl- 
lable that closes a line, dencting the connections be- 
tween that syllable, or part ofa word, with the first 
syllable in the next line. 

E Botryta cem, 7. (Bol.) An 
order or section of the alliance Fungales, distinguished 
by having spores naked, often septate; thallus floccose. 

Hy p'nane, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Pulmacese, 
H. thebaica is the Daum-palm of Egypt, sometimes 
known as the gingerbread-tree, from the resemblance 
of the pericarp of its fruit to gingerbread. Unlike most 
of the palms, this has a stem forked above. The main 
stem, instead of developing a single terminal bud, de 
velops two other buds at its apex in like manner, and 
this mode of growth is continued with the successive 
branches. T 

Hypnol'ogist, n. One versed in hypnolog g. 

Hypnol'ogy,n. [Gr. hypnos, sleep, and , dis- 
course.] A treatise on sleep. 
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Hiypnot'ic, a. That canses or promotes sleep; soporific. 

u. A medicine which induces sleep. 

ML y p'notism, n. (Physiol. and Med.) A term invented 
by Dr. Braid, of Manchester, to designate certain phe- 
nomena of the nervous system which in many respects 
resemble those which are induced by animal magnuetisin, 
but which clearly arise from the physical and psyebicul 
condition of the patient, and not trom any emanation 
proceeding from others. The following are his direc- 
tions for inducing the phenomena, and especially the 
peculiar sleep-like condition of hypnotism, Take a sil- 
ver lancet-case or other bright object, and hold it be- 
tween the fingers of the left hand, about a foot from the 
eyes of the person experimented on, in such a position 
above the forehead as to produce the greatest strun on 
the eyes compatible with a steady fixed stare at the ob- 
ject. The patient must be directed to rivet his mind on 
the object at which he is gazing. His pupils will first 
contract, but soon dilate considerably; aud if, after they 
are well dilated, the first und second fingers of the op- 
erator's right hand, extended and a little separated, are 
carried from the object towards the eyes, the eyelids 
will most probably close with a vibratory motion, Af- 
ter ten or fifteen seconds have elapsed, it will be found 
that the patient retains his arms and legs in any posi- 
tion in which the operator places them. It wiil also be 
found that all the special senses, excepting sight, are at 
first extremely exalted, as also are the muscular sense 
and the sensibility of heat and cold; but after a time 
the exaltation of function is followed by a state of de- 
pression far greater than the torpor of natural sle 
The patient is now thoroughly hypnotized. The rigid- 
ity of the muscles and the profound torpor of the nervous 
system may be instantly removed, and an opposite con- 
dition be induced by directing a current of air against 
the muscles which we wish to render limber, or the or- 
gan we wish to excite to action; and then by mere re- 
pose the senses will specdily regain their original con- 
dition. Ifa current of air directed aguinst the face is 
not sufficient to arouse the paticnt, pressure and friction 
should be applied to the eyelids, and the arm or leg 
sharply struck with the open hand. From the careful 
analysis of a large number of experiments, Dr. Braid is 
led to the conclusion, that by a continual fixstion of the 
mental and visual eye upon an object, with absolute 
repose of body and general quietude, a feeling of stupor 
supervenes, which renders the patient liable to be reud- 
ily affected in the manner described, As the ex 
ment succeeds with the blind, he considers that “it is 
not so much the optic, as the sentient, motor, and sym- 
pathetic nerves, and the mind, through which the im- 
pression is made." Many of the minor operations of 
surgery have been performed on patients iu the liypno- 
tized state without pain, and hypnotism has been suc- 
cessfully employed us a therapentic agent in numerous 
forins of disease, especially such as havo their scat in 
the nervous system. 

Hypnotize, v.a. To produce the hypnotized state. 

Hy po. Gr., under] (Chem.) A prefix indicating 
the presence of a smaller quantity of oxygen than that 
contained in the acid or compound to which it is pre- 
fixed. Thus, the Ayposulphurous acid contains less 
oxygen than the sulphurougs and the hyposulphuric 
acid less oxygen than the sulphuric, and the /yponitrous 
acid less oxygen than the "us. 

—n, (Contr. from /ypochondriasis.] Depression of spirits. 
(Colloq ) — See Hye. 

Hyp’ocaust, n. (Antiq.) A form of furnace used by 
the Romans for the purpose of heating baths and apart- 
ments. 

Hy hre'ris, n. (Bot.) A genus of European plants, 

er Asteracem. H. radiata, or Long-rooted Cat's-ear, 


i 


is extremely common in meadows aud pastures. Its) 


leaves are all radical, and, spread on the ground, re- 
sembling in form those of the dandelion, but rough; 
the stem is branched: the flowers not unlike those of 
the dandelion, but smaller. Cattle eat this plant readily; 
and its abundance is not deemed injurious to pasture or 
fodder. 

Hypochlorite, n. [Gr. ħhypochlaros, greenish.] (Min.) 
A brittle, green mineral, found with native bismuth 
and cobalt ores in various mines in Saxony. It con- 
tains silica, alumina, oxides of bismuth and iron, and 
phosphoric acid. 

Hypochlo’rous Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid formed 
by ponring a current of perfectly dry chlorine through 
a tube filled with well-dried oxide of mercury procured 
by precipitation from a solution of corrosive sublimate 
by means of potash. A gas is produced, which may be 
collected as a deep-red liquid iu a receiver kept cool by 
a mixture of ice and salt. It boils at about 68°, emit- 


ting a vapor of a deeper color than chlorine. It is easily! 


decomposed with explosive violence by the mere heat 
of the hand. Water dissolves 200 times its bulk of 
H. A, forming a paule-yellow solution. When concen- 
trated, it is easily decomposed, the action of light being 
sufficient to eliminate chlorine from the compound. 
With bases it forms the hypochlorites, which are pos- 


sessed of powerful bleaching properties; in fact, it is! 


now the generally received opinion that the chloride of 
lime owes its bleaching power to a certain portion of 
hypochlorite of lime which it contains. Eule. 43:5. 
Sp. gr. 2977. Combining volume 2. Form. CIO. 

Hypochon'dre, n. [Lat. hypochondrum, from Gr. 
hijpo, and chondros, a cartilage.) (Anat.) The name 
given to each lateral and superior region of the abdo- 
men, from its being bounded by the cartilaginous mar- 
giu of the false ribs, which forms the base of the chest. 

Hypochon'drin, n. [Fr. hypocondrie, from Gr. 
hypochmaria — hypo, under, and chondros, a cartilage. ] 
(ed.) Sce HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 
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(Anat.) Same ns HYPOCHONDRE, q. r. 

Hypoehon'drinc, o. [Ur. hypochondriakos.] Per- 
taining to liypochondria or bypochondriasis; ulfected 
by a disease attended with debility, depression of spirits, 
or melancholy: producing melancholy or low spirits, 

—n. A person affected with debility, lowness of spirits, or 
melancholy. 

Hypochondri'acnl, a. That relates to hypochon- 
dria or hypochondriasis; melancholy; dispirited; dis- 
ordered in imagination. 

Mypochondri'acally, adv. In an hypochondriacal 
manner. 

Hypochondri'acism, n. A fit of hypochondria; 
bypochondriasis. 

Hypochondri'nsis,n. (Med) A disease charac- 
terized by extreme sensibility of the nervous system, 
leading the patient to believe himself to be suffering 


from some terrible and imaginary disease, or to be much | 


worse than he really is. The ideas of such persons often 
partake of the most extravagant character. He may fancy 
that he is immensely tall, or inordinately sma athe is 
heavy as lead, or light as a feather; that he is composed of 
glass, or is alump of butter. Theyare all extremely timid, 


and their fears are exercised upon trifles,or ure altogether | 


groundless. They dwell constantly upon their own suf- 
ferinys, and are usually morose, peevish, suspicious, and 
misanthropic, and frequently suspect their nearest and 
dearest friends of designs upon their life; The causes of 
this disease are various, arising as it does usually from 
an impaired condition of the nervous system, Young 
men of studions habits are very apt to suffer from this 
disease. Those too, who, from want of occupation and 
a due amount of exercise, acquire n luxurious habit, 
often fall a prey to it. The cure must of n ity vary 
somewhat according to the nature of the disease, In 
general, the great thing is, to withdraw the patient's 
mind as much as possible from himself. For this pur- 
pose, cheertul society and change of scene should be 
adopted. The system ought to be strengthened by 
tonics, and exercise in the open air. If it arise from 
idleness and Juxury, the great cure is plenty of active 
e anda spare diet, In all cases the state of the 
stive organs should be attended to, and tlie bowels 
kept in a strictly normal condition. 

Hy pochon'drinsm, n. Same as HYPOCHONDRIACISM, 

Hyp’ocras, n. Sce Hippocras. 

Hypoernter'iform,a. [Gr. hypo, nnd krater, a cup.] 
(Hat.) That form of a corolla, properly called sulver- 
shaped, which consists iu a cylindrical tube, which is 
larger than the flat spreading limb, us in the flowers of 
the genus Phlox. 

Hypoc'risy, n. [Fr. hypocrisie; Gr. hypokrisis, See 
MvPocniTE.] The playing a part in a figur: sense; a 
feigning or dissemblin;z; simulation; a feigning to be 
what one is not, or dissimulation; a concealment of 
one’s real character or motives; a count iting of re- 
ligion; deceitful appearance; false pretence. 

Hypocrite, n. Fr. hypocrite; Gr. hypokrit-es, from 
hupo, and krit-es, a decider, a judge, an umpire.) One 
who plays a part; one who feigus to be what he is not; 
one Who assumes an appearance of piety and virtue 
when he is destitute of true religion; a dissembler; one 
who assumes a false appearance. 

Hypocrit'ic, Hypocritical, a. [Gr. hypokriti- 
kos.) Simulating; counterfeiting n religious character ; 
assuming A false and deceitful appearance; dissembling ; 
concealing one’s real character or motives; proceeding 
from hypocrisy, or marking hypocrisy. 

Hypoerit'ically, adv. With s ation; with false 
appearance of what is good; falsely: without sincerity. 

Hypodermat'omy,. [Gr. hypo, derma, the skin, 
and fone, incision.] (Surg.) The section of subcutaneous 
parts, as of tendons and muscles. 

By poder mie; a. That which is under the skin. 

I. Medication. (Med.) The application of remedies 
—us morphia — under the skin. — Dunglison. 

Hy pogre’ous, Hy poge’an, a. [Gr. hypo, and ge, the 
earth.| (Bot.) Applied to all parts in plants which grow 
beneath the surface of the earth. 

Hypogastral'gin, n. [|Gr.hvpogastrium, and algos, 

in.] (d.) Pain iu the hypogastrium. 

Hy pogua trie, a, Relating or belonging to the hypo- 
gastrium, as the II. artery, which is the more internal 
of the two branches into which the primary iliac divides. 

Hy pogas’trium, v. Gr. hypoandgaster the stomach 
or bany] (Anat.) The region of the abdomen that 
reaches from above the pubes to within three fingers" 
breadth of the navel. 

Hypogas'trocele, n. [Or. hypo, gaster, and kele, a 
tumor.) (Med.) A hernia in the hypogastric region, 
Hyp‘ogene, a. [Gr. hypo, under, and gennao, to pro- 
duce.) (Geol.) A term sometimes applied to the PRIMARY 

Rocks, q. v. 

Hy poge’um, u.; pl. Hypocea. [Lat.] A name ap- 
plied in ancient architecture to all the under-ground 
parts of a building. 

Hypozlos'sis, n. [Lat., from Gr. hypo, and glossus, 
the tongue.) (Amat) The under part of the tongue, 
which adheres to the jaw. 

Hypoglos'sus, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) A nerve which goes 
to the under part of the tongue. 

Hy pos tis. n. [Lat., from Gr. hypo, and gloutos, 
the breech.) (Anat.) The lower and projecting part of 
the nates. 

Hyp'ogym,n. [Gr. hype, under, and gyne;a female. 
( Bot.) A plant which has its petals and stamens insert 
under the pistil. —Craig. 

Hypogynous, (^i-pojen-us) n. [Gr. hypo, under; 
gune, female.| CH. A term applied to the stamens 
when they are free from the calyx and pistil, and arise 
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Is the normal position of the stamens, and may be ob- 
served in the poppy and ranunculus. The term is also 
applied to the corolla, when it arises from below the 
pistil, and free from the calyx, 

Hy poni'trie Acid, PrEkoxing op. NITROGEN, PERNT- 
TRIC OXIDE, u. (Chem.) When binoxide of nitrogen is 
mixed with oxygen or atmospheric air, red fumes of 
hyponitric acid are formed, By heating thoroughly dry 
nitrate of lead in a retort evolves hyponitric acid 
mixed with oxygen. The hyponitric acid may be con- 
densed by passing the mixed gases through a tube sur- 
rounded by a mixture of salt and ice. The first portions 
do not solidify; but if cautious care be taken to avoid 
moisture, the latter portions form transparent, colorless 
prismatic c Is, if the temperature be kept below 49 
Fahr. At 103° Fahr. it melts into a liquid, wich, if the 
temperature is raised, gradually becomes yellow, and 
lastly orange, until it reaches 82? Fahre when it boils, 
the vapor being a dark-yellowish red, turning to black 
as the heat increases, Hyponitric acid was formerly 
supposed to give rise to the nitrites, and was thenve 
called nitrous acid; but experiment has proved that, ou 
being added to alkaline bases, it is decomposed, giving 
rise to nitrates and nitrites. Form. NO4. 


Hyponitrous Acid. See Nitrovs ACID. 
Hy pophet, n. (Gr. hypophetes.] An interpreter. (x.) 


Hy pophos’phate, n. (Chem.) A salt resulting from 
the combination of hypophosphoric acid with a base. 


Hypophos'phite, n. (Chem.) A compound of hypo- 


Phosphorous acid and a base. 


Hypophos’phorous Acid. This acid may be 


formed by cautiously decomposing the hypophosphite 
of baryta with sulphuric acid, a solution of that salt 
being formed when phosphorus is boiled in baryta- 
water. By evaporation, it forms a sour, bitterish, un- 
erystallizable syrup, with feeble acid properties. It has 
been determined with a great degree of certainty by 
Wurtz and others, that the proper formula for liypo- 
phosphorous acid is PH, instead of PO, as it is found 
impossible to abstract the two equivalents of water con- 
tained in ail hypophosphites, without causing their 
decomposition. The hypophosphites have lately received 
several important applications in medicine. The salts 
of soda, potash, ammonia, are formed by adding the car- 
bonates to a solution of hypophosphate of lime, mado 
by boiling four pounds of caustic lime slaked with a 
gallon of water, with one pound of phosphorus and 
four gallons of water. The filtered liquid is evaporated 
and crystallized. Equiv. 40. Form, PO. 

Hypophyl'lium, a. [Lat., from Gr. hypo, and phyl- 
lon, u leaf.) (Bot.) A petiole that bas the form of a 
small sheath, is destitute of laminae, aud surrounds the 
base of certain small branches, having the appearance 
of leaves; as in asparagus. It is nothing but a rudi- 
mentary leaf. 

Hypophyllous, a. (/) Applied to bodies which 
grow on the underside of a leaf. 

Hypoph ysis, n. (Med.) A disease of the eyclids, 
when hairs grow so much as to irritate and offend the 
pupil, 

Hy popith’ys, n. [Gr. hypo, under, pitys, a pine-tree; 
its place of growth.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Monotropacee, They are parasitic herbs, of a tawn 
white color; root scaly; stem sitnple; flowers racem 
lateral ones tetramerous, terminal ones pentamerous. 
H. lanuginos3, the Pine-sap, is found in woods from the 
Carolinas N. to Canada. 

(Anal.) The gland-like body and sac which originate 
from the under surface of the third ventricle of the 
brain. — Brande. 

Hy po’pyon, n. [From Gr. hypo, and pyon, pus.] (Med.) 
A disease of the eye, in which there is an apparent col- 
lection of pus under the transparent cornea; that is, in 
the chamber of tlie aqueous humor. 

Hyposce'nium,n. (Gr. kyposkenion, from hypo, and 
skene, a scene.) (Anc. Arch.) The front wall of a theatre, 
facing the orchestra, from the stage. 

Hy pos'tasis, m. (Gr. and Lat. hypostasis — Gr. hypo, 
and stasis, a standing, from Em, to stand ] A stand- 
ing under; subsistence or substance. 

( Theol.) This term was used by the Greek fathers to 
express the distinct personality of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. This term is retained by the Latin fathers, 
who, líke ourselves, had no word which could exactly 
represent hypostasis, which differs from obcia, substance, 
inasmuch as the latter is used for the divine substance, 
essence, or being — that which is common to each of 
the hypostases, persons, or individual substances which 
compose the one Godhead. 

(Alchemy.) By this word was expressed thé doctrine 
that salt, sulphur. and mercury are the three principles 
of all material things. 

(Med.) A morbid disposition in the body: sediment. 

Dunglison. 

Hypos'tasize, r.a. To represent as a person. (R.) 

Hypostatic. Hypostat'ieal, a. Relating to 
hypostasis; distinctly personal, or constituting a dis- 
tinct substance. 

H. union, (Theol.) The union of Christ's human na- 
ture with the divine, constituting two natures jn one 
person. 

Hypostat'ically, adr. In an hypostatical manner. 

Hypos'tntize, v.a. To attribute distinct personal 
existence to. 

Ostil'bite, n. [Gr. hypo, under, and site; so 

Iled because it contains less Silica than stilbite.] A 
white or greenish transparent mineral from the island 
Faroe; also found on the island of Skye and near Bom- 
bay in India, Sp. gr. 2° 5. Comp. Silica 50°3, alu- 
mina 19:2, lime 10:4, water 2071, and some soda. 


from the thalamus or torus below the latter organ; this; Ky pos'trophe, n. (Gr. Aypo, and strepho, I turn.] 
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(Med.) Act of a patient in turning himself.— A re- 
lapse or return of a disease. — Dunglison. 


Hyp'ostyle, n. ar hypostylon, from hypo, under, 
an 


stylos, a pillar. 
by columns or pillars. 

Hy posul’phate, n. (Chem.) A salt resulting from the 
union of hyposulphuric acid with a base. 

Hy Iphite, n. (Ciem.) A compound of hypo- 
sulphurous acid and a base. 

Hyposulphu'rie Acid, n. (Chem.) An acid formed 
by passing sulphurous acid through water in which 
finely divided peroxide of manganese is suspended. If 
the liquid is kept cool, hyposulphate of manganese is 
formed. By adiing. baryta-water, hyposulphate of ba- 
ryta is produced, which may be decomposed by sulphu- 
ric acid. Its salts are important. Form. 820; 

Hyposul'phurous Acid, Dirmoxous Acip, TRI- 
SULPHURIC ACID, n. (Chem.) This acid is formed in com- 
bination with soda by fusing equal parts of carbonate 
of soda and sulphur, dissolving the impure sulphide of 
sodium ‘formed, and passing through the solution a cur- 
rent of snlphurous acid until it ceases to be absorbed. 
The liquid is filtered and evaporated, and large crystals 
of hyposulphite of soda are formed. This sult has re- 
ceived important applications as a fixing agent in pho- 
tography, and as an antichlorine in bleaching, to re- 
move the last traces of chlorine from bleached paper 
or fabrics. The acid has never been isolated; for if a 


(Arch.) That which is supported 
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Hypoxan'thite, ». (Min.) An iron clay or ochre of 
à yellowish color. 

Hy poxida’ceer, n. pl. (Bol.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Narcissales. Diac. Hexapetaloideous flowers 
which are much imbricated, 6 stamens with anthers 
turned inwards, and a radicle remote from the hilum, 
which is often strophiolate. H; is erecta, the Star- 
grass, common in woods and meadows in all the States, 
may be taken as type of this unimportant order, which 
includes 4 genera and 60 species. 

Hypsæ'idæ, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Blind-fish family, a 
family of Malacopterygious fishes, including the Blind- 
fishes, Amblyopsis, Spelacus (Dekay), of the Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky. 

Hypsom'eter, n. [Gr. hypsos, height, and metron, a 
measure.] One who practises hypsometry. 

Hypsomet'ric, a. That relates to hypsometry. 

Mypsom'etry, n. The art of measuring height, 
either relative or absolute, by trigonometry or the ba- 
rometer. 

Hy’rax, n. (Gr.,a shrew-mouse.] (Zoöl.) The Daman, 
a genus of small Mammalia which rank next the Rhi- 
noceros in the order of their affinities, and are the 
most discriminative representatives of the Pachidermata. 
The Syrian Daman, H. Syriacus (Fig. 673), identical with 
the Ashkoko of Abyssinia, H. Abyssinicus, is now gen- 
erally believed to be the Shaphan of the Old Testament, 
the Cony of the English version. 


stronger acid be added to any of the hyposulphites, it Hy ren’mia. (Anc. Geog.) A province of Asia that was 


splits up into S--SO,. The hyposulphites are easily 
recognized by the property they possess of dissolving 
chloride of silver, forming with it an intensely swect 
solution. Besides the double hyposulphite of soda and 
gold, which is used in photography under the name of 
sel d'or, the salt of soda is the only one which has re- 
ceived any important application. Hyuiv. 48. Form. 8202. 

Hypot'enuse, u. Sce IIYPOTHENUSE. 

Hy poth'eea, n. [Lat. ; Gr. /ypot/ieke ; Fr. hypothéque.] 
(Civil Law.) The right acquired by the creditor over 
the immovable property which has been assigned to him 
by his debtor as security for his debt, although he be not 
placed in possession of it; — answering to our mortgage. 

Hypothecate, v.a., (Law.) To mortgage. 

—To state by hypothesis. 

Mypotheena'tion, n. (Civil Law. An engagement 
by which the debtor assigns his goods in pledge to a 
creditor as a security for his debt, without parting with 
the immediate possession ; differing, in this last particu- 
lar, from the simple pledge. 

(Law of Shipping.) The pawning of a ship for neces- 
saries, or to raise money in some critical emergency. 

Hypoth'ecator, n. One who pledges a ship or other 
property as security for the repayment of money bor- 
rowed. — Wright. 

Hypothenu'sal, a. That belongs to the hypothe- 
nuse. 

Hypoth’enuse, n. [Gr. hypo, under, and teino, I 
stretch.] (Geom.) A term denoting the longest side 
of a right-angled triangle, or, in other words, that side 
which subtends the right angle. Euelid, in the 47th 
proposition of his first book, determines the theory by 
which the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides of a right- 
angled triangle, which admirable mathematical prob- 
blem is said to have been discovered by Pythagoras. It 
is stated in Brande's Dictionary that Cameron, in the 
notes to his edition of the First Six Books of Euclid, in 
Greek and Latin, has collected no fewer than seventeen 
different demonstrations of this celebrated theorem 
from the plain principles of elementary geometry. 

Hypoth'esis, n. (Gr. hypothesis, supposition.) An 
argument deduced from an allowed fact. For instance, 
the sun would disappear if it were deprived of its power 
of giving light, and also if an opaque body were to be in- 
serted between it and the earth; either of these circum- 
stances would be amply sufficient to explain a total 
eclipse, and would be the hypothesis from whence we 
would derive that conclusion. In all mathematical 
propositions in which the manner of reasoning by hy- 
* is so vitally necessary, there are two things to 

taken into consideration,—firstly, the hypothesis, and, 
secondly, the conclusion, the former being that which 
is granted. or built on supposition, either of which may 
be the case, and the latter being the necessary conse- 
quence of reasoning from the data. 

Hypoth’esize, v.n. To form hypotheses; to make 
suppositions. 

Hypothet’te, or HYPOTHETICAL, a. [Fr. hypothétique. ; 

r. hypothetikos.] Relating to an hypothesis; including 
a supposition; conditional; assumed without proof, 
for the purpose of reasoning and deducting proof. 

Hypothetically, adv. By way of supposition. 

MHypoth'etist, n. One who defends an hypothesis. (R.) 

Hypotrache'lium, n. (Arch.) That part of the 
capital of a column which occurs between the shaft and 
the annulets of the echinus. 

Mypotypo'sis, n. [Gr., from typos a type.) (Ret) 

n animated representation of a scene or event in Ge- 
scriptive language highly enriched with rhetorical 
figures, 


bounded N. by the Caspian Sea, E. by the river Oxus, 
S. by the Sarighian Mountains, and W. by Mt. Coronus 
and the river Charindar. According to Xenophon, its 
inhabitants were subdued by the Assyrians. 

Hyrcanus, Jonannes, high-priest and prince of the 

ews, was son of Simon Maccabzeus, on whose assassina- 
tion he succeeded him as supreme ruler, B. C. 136. Jeru- 
salem was soon after besieged by Antiochus Sidetes, 
king of Syria, with whom Hyrcanus was compelled to 
make a burdensome peace. In 131 he accompanied An- 
tiochus in his expedition against the Parthians, and 
from a victory over the Hyrcanian tribe he acquired 
the surname Hyrcanus. Antiochus being killed during 
this war, Hyrcanus threw off the yoke of Syria, con- 
quered Idumea, besieged and destroyed Samaria, and 
made an alliance with Rome. The last years of his 
reign were troubled by the dissensions of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Died B. c. 106, and was succeeded by his 
son Aristobulus, who took the title of king. 

Hyrcanus II., eldest son of Alexander Janniens, became 
sovereign pontiff B. c. 70, was dethroned by his brother 
Aristobulns, and restored by the Romans as a tributary 
prince, 63. Beheaded by Herod, n. c. 29. 

Hyre'mansville, in Pennsylvania, a post-office of 
Lehigh co. 

Hy’son, n. ( Com.) One of the best varieties of green tea. 
An inferior quality is known as Hyson-skin. — See TEA. 

Hys’sopus, n. [Heb. cob: Arab. oe, hyssop.] (Bot.) 
The Hyssop, a genus of plants, order Lamíacez. They 
are perennial herbs, natives of S. Europe, cultivated in 
our gardens for their beauty, and on account of their 
reputed medicinal pro- 3 
perties. H. officinalis, 
the Common Hyssop, is 
a handsome plant, 18 
inches long, the upper 
part of the stem quad- 
rangular, the leaves 
evergreen and lanceo- 
late, the flowers in 
one-sided, whorled ra- 
cemes. The flowers are 

enerally of a very 

eautiful blue. It has 
an agreeable aromatic 
odor. It has long 
been in culfivation for 
the sake of its leaves 
and young shoots, 
which are sometimes 
used for culinary pur- 

es AS a seasoning, 

but more generally in a 
dried state as a stom- 
achic and carminative. 
A syrup made with 
them is a popular rem- 
edy for colds. The 
virtues of H. depend 
on a volatile oil. — It 
is very doubtful what 
plant the I. of the Bible Fig. 1352.—6C0MMON HYSSOP, 
ìs, but, of late, strong (Hyssopus officinalis.) 
arguments have been 
advanced in favor of Capparis spinosa. — See CAPPARIS. 

Hys'talite, n. (in.) A variety of titaniferous iron 
ore. — See MENACCANITE. 

Hysteran'thous, a. [dr. hysteros, after, and anthes, 

jower.| (Bot) Applied to plants whose leaves ap- 
oar after the flowers, as in the almond. 

Hysteria, n. [Gr. hustera, the womb.) (Med.) A 


HYUT 


nervous affection to which females are particularly sub 
ject, and which is generally connected with uterine ir 
regularities. It occurs most frequently with persons 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five or fifty, and is 
most common with single women of weakly constitu- 
tion, and who lead sedentary lives. This complaint ap- 
pears in such variety of forms, and simulates such n va- 
riety of diseases, that it is scarcely possible to give a 
just character or definition of it. The attack is usually 
preceded by dejection of spirits, anxiety of mind, diffi- 
culty of breathing; a ball is felt advancing upwards 
from the stomach into the throat, and threatening to 
stop the passage of the air; then the trunk and limbs 
of the body become violently convulsed, the patient 
sobs and cries, and occasionally bursts ont into fits of 
laughter. After a time these symptoms gradual! 
cease, a quantity of wind is evacuated upwards, with 
frequent sighing and sobbing, and the woman recovers 
the exercise of sense and motion without any recollec- 
tion of what has taken place during the fit; feeling, 
however, a severe pain in her head, and a soreness all 
over her body. A fit of hysteria may last from a few 
minutes to several hours, or even days. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from an epileptic fit by the absence of foam- 
ing at the mouth, by the sobbing and crying, by the 
milder expression of countenance, and by its being 
gradual, and preceded by the sensation of a ball. Hys- 
teria assumes various other forms; as palpitations of 
the heart and difficult respiration; pains in different 
parts, as the head, left breast, &c.; different forms of 
paralytic affections, &c. The hysteric fit, however 
alarming and dreadful it may appear, is rarely accom- 
panied with danger, and never terminates fatally unless 
it passes into epilepsy, or the patient be in a very re- 
duced state. During the paroxysm, the first care is to 
see that the patient do no injury to herself by striking 
her head or hands against any hard substances, nor to 
others by biting. If the fit be slight, it may frequently 
be arrested by dashing cold water on the face, or by 
filling the mouth with something of an unpleasant 
taste, or by applying some stimulating scent to the nos- 
trils. If more serious, the face and neck ought to be 
freely exposed to the air, the forehead bathed with wet 
cloths, and a slight purgative administered. In some 
cases hysteria is owing to plethora, or fullness of blood; 
in others to deficiency of it. In the former case, a spare 
diet, exercise, and occasional purgatives are recom- 
mended, with sometimes the actual abstraction of blood; 
in the other case, the system is to be kept up and sus- 
tained by nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. 
The patient's mind is to be kept as cheerful and tran- 
quil as possible by agreeable company; and all ten- 
dency to excess or irregularities kept in check. The 
great cause of the prevalence of this disorder among 
our young females is owing to the defective physical 
and mental training to which they are subjected. Were 
their physical frames developed and strengthened by 
proper exercise, and their mental powers kept in proper 
subjection, there would be much less of hysteria. 

Hyster'ie, Hysterical, a. [Fr. Aysterique; Gr. 
hysterikos. from hystera, the womb.) (Med.) Relating 
to the womb; spasmodic; convulsive; disordered in the 
region of the womb; troubled with fits or nervous af- 
fections. 

Hiyster'enlly, adv. In an hysteric manner; spas- 
modically. 

Hiyster'les, n. (Med.) A disease characterized by 
convulsive struggling, sense of suffocation, drowsiness, 
and fickleness of temper; HYSTERIA, q. t. 

H yster'ocele, n. lar. hystera, the womb, and kele, a 
tumor.) (Med.) An hernia of the womb, 

Hysterol'ogy,. Ies hysteros, the latter of two, and 
logos, discourse.) (Aet) A figure, called also HxsTE- 
RON PROTERON, by which the ordinary course of thought 
is inverted in expression, and the last put first; as 
where objects subsequent in order of time are presented 
before their antecedents, cause before effect, &c. Some 
comprehend the figure usually called anticlimaz under 
the name II. 

Hysterot/omy, n. (Gr. hystera, the womb, and tome, 
acutting.] (Surg.) The extracting of the iustus »rom 
the uterus; the CÆSAREAN OPERATION, Q. v. 

Niystric'idse. n. pl. [Or. Aystriz, n porcupine.) (Zoót.) 
A family of Rodent quadrupeds, of which the porcupine, 
Hystrix cristata, is the type. It comprises a large nuni- 
ber of Rodents, which at first view seem very different 
from another, but which are united by important char- 


acters. The molars are icy and the terminal portion 


of the muzzle is clothed with small hairs. They are 
mainly Americans, and chiefly confined to 8. America. 
The principal species or genera will be seen under their 
respective names, 

Hythe, u. Same as HITAE, g. v. 

Hyuruha, (hoo-roo’a,) or JURUA, or JURUHA, a river 
of Brazil, enters the Amazon near Jutay. 

Hyatahy, (yu-tah'e) or JUTAY, or Jurant, or KUTAY. 
a river of Brazil, enters the Amazon a few miles E, of 
Olivenca. 
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Hiaek'berry, in Kansas, a twp. of Labette co. 

Hack'ney, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co.; pop. 
1,752. 

Hadley. in Kenlucky, a prec. of Warren co. 

Ha gan's, iu Georgia, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Ha'geman's Mills, in New York, a vill. of Amster- 
dam twp., Montgomery co. 

Haghe, Lovis, (%%%, a Belgian painter, B. at Tournay, 
1802, became an adopted citizen of England, and an ar- 
tist of established reputation. His masterpiece is the 
picture entitled The Hotel de Ville of Courtrai. His sub- 
jects are chiefly fine old Flemish interiors, containing, 
generally, some feature characterized by special wealth 
of carved detail, aud painted with unrivalled fidelity 
and spirit. 

UMng lerville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co.; pop. 
700. 

Hag'le Ridge, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co.; pop. 
1,000. 

Hah'naman, in Jllinois, a twp. of Whitesides co.; 

pop. 624. 
niles'boro, in New Fork, a vill. of Fowler twp., St. 
Lawrence co. 

Hal'berts in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Hale, Joux P., (Ail) au American statesman, B. at 
Rochester, N. II., in 1806. He graduated at Bowdoin 
Coll., in 1827, and after being admitted to the bar in 
1830, was District Attorney for N. H. under Jackson, a 
representative in N. H. Legislature in 1822, was elected 
in 1543 to Congress by the Democrats of his State, was 
Speaker of N. H. House of Representatives in 1546, was 
elected Senator iu 1547, in which capacity he distiu- 
guished himself by his independent line of politics. and 
individual opposition to Slavery. Iu 1802 he was the un- 
successful candidate of the Liberty party for the Presi- 
dency; in 1855 he was again elected to the Senate, and 
reélected in 1599, remaining in the Senate till 1865, At 
the close of his term in the Senate he was appointed 
Minister to Spain, a position he held till 1869. D. 1873. 

Hale. EDWARD EVERETT, au American author, B. at Bos- 
ton, 1822, graduated at Harvard College, 1839, and pastor 
of a church at Worcester, Mass., for over ten years. 
Among his writings may be named: Sketches af Chris- 
tian History (1850); If, Yes and Perhaps (1866); Ingham 
Papers (1869); How to Do it (1871); The Man without a 
Country, which he wrote for the Atlantic Monthly during 
the war, wou much popular favor. In 1869, H. became 
editor of the Old and New, a new literary magazine. 

Hale, in Alabama, a W. central co.; pop. (1850) 26.553, 

Halifax, Cuartes Montagu, EARL or, an English 
statesinan, B. at Horton. ju April, 1661, entered the 
House of Commons in 1690, rose to the first rank of a 
parliamentary debater, and became, alung with Lord 
Somers, the chief leader of the Whig party. In 1695 
he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
1701 was iJ hed by the Tory majority in the House 
of Commons, but was acquitted by the House of Lords. 
After the death of Queen Anne, be served as one of the 
Regents of the Kingdom until the arrival of the new 
sovereign, George L, who made him his First Lord of 
the Treasury, Lord H. was a munificent patron of lit- 
erature and art; aided iu the foundation of the British 
Museum and of the Bank of England, and called into 
existence what has since been called the National Debt. 
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Mall, CaarLes F., an American Arctic explorer and 
author, B. at Cincinnati, 1825, was tor some years a 
prominent journalist in that city. Becomiug deeply 
interested in Dr. Kane's two expeditions to the Arctic 
regions, as well as in the various searches for Sir John 
Franklin, «nd having devoted much of his time and 
study to the subject of Polar exploration, he sailed in 
1860, on an expedition in search of the lost navigator, 
furnishing a considerable portion of the expense from 
his own means. He spent two years and three months 
in the Arctic regions at this time, learned more partic- 
ulars in regard to Sir John's death than any previous 
explorer, and in 1564 returned to the North and spent 
five years there, mastering thoroughly the Esquimaux 
language, and adopting to a considerable extent their 


mode of life, During this second expedition he discov- 
ered and brought home many relics of the Franklin expe- 
dition, and fully ascertained the time and places where 
aud when they had perished, After his return he devot- 
ed himself to scientific study (he had already become a 
skilful navigator,) and in July, 1571, set snila third time 
for the Polar regions on board the Polaris, a govern- 
ment steamer fitted up expressly for him, with a picked 
crew, scientific observers, and all necessary appliances, 
the Congress of the United States having appropriated 
$100,000 for the exploration. Ile expected to be gone 
three or four years, and was sanguine of being able to 
reach the North Pole. Capt. H., after his return from 
his first voyage, published a narrative entitled Erplora- 
tions and Auventures in the Arctic Regions. D Nov. 1871. 
Hall, ANNA MARIA, a popular English novelist, B. abt. 
the beginning of the present century. Her maiden 
name was Fielding, and she married Mr. S. C. Hall, the 
art-critic, in 1824. Her works embrace Uncle Horace ; 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Character ; The Buccaneer ; 


HAND 


left his party to enter the ranks of the newly-formed 
Republican opposition. In 1857 he was elected gov- 
ernor of bis native State, was re-elected Senator in 1857, 
and in 1860 he was returned as Vice-President of the U. 
States on the same ticket with Mr. Lincoln. He pre- 
sided over the Senate with great dignity, and ít wi 
only from mistaken views of expediency that he was 
not renominated in 1864. In Jan., 1569, he was again 
re-elected to the Senate for a term of 6 years. 
Hamlin, in Moine, a plantation of Aroostook co.; 


op. 558. 

Hammock Pond, in Florida, a prec. of Santa Rosa 
co. 

Hammock's, in Georgia, a dist. of Crawford co.; pop. 
1,252.— A dist. of Jones co. 

Hammond. William A.. (hdm’miind,) a distinguished 
American physician and surgeon, B. at Annapolis, Md., 
1825, graduated in medicine from the University of 
New York in 1845, and from the year following till 
1860 filled the post of assistant surgeon in tbe medical 


Marian, or a Young Maid's Fortunes; Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry ; and Pilgrimages to English Shrines. D. 1881. 

Hall, in Nort Carolina, a twp. of Gates co. 

Hall, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Anderson co. 

Mal'loca, in Georgia, a dist. of Chattahoochee co.; 
pop. 905. 

Halls, in North Carolina, a twp. of Sampson co.; pop. 
1,010. 

Hall's, in Georgia, a dist. of Baldwin co.; pop. 1,432.— 
A dist. of Hart co. ; 

Halls, in Tennesse, a dist. of Anderson co. 

Hall's Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Humphreys 
co.; 

Hars Cross Roads, in Maryland, a dist. of Har- 
ford co. 

Halsey Valley, in New York, a vill. of Tioga twp., 
Tioga co. 

| Ham’blin, in Indiana, a twp. of Brown co. 

Ham ‘burg, in lowa, a vill. of Franklin twp., Fremont 


co. 

NM am'by, in Kentucky, « prec. of Christian co. 

Ham'ersville, in Ohio, a vill. of Clark twp., Brown 
co. 

Hamilton, James, an American marine painter, n. in 
Ireland abt. 1820, was taken to the U. States in infancy. 
Ile studied and practised his profession in Philadelphia, 
and acquired much distinction by his illustrations of 
Dr. Kaue's Arctic Erplorations (1855-6). He has since 
then confined himselt almost exclusively to marine sub- 
jects, and his Niagara, his Ocean Views, and his pic- 
tures of naval engagements are well known. D. 1878. 

Hamilton, Sin WititAM Rowan, an eminent British 
astronomer and mathematician, B. in Dublin, 1805. At 
the age of 21 he became Astronomer Royal for Ireland, 
and in 1828 in his Theory of Systems of Hays he developed 
the application of algebraic science to optics, and deter- 
mined two new laws of light —the internal and 
external conical refraction of biaxial crystals, In 1837 
he became President of the Royal Irish Academy. D 
1865. His Elements of Quaternions (1506) remains as a 
monument of analytical genius. 

Hamilton, iu Arkansas, à twp. of Prairie co. 

Hamilton, in Nebraska, a ceutral co. 

Hamilton, in Nevada, a twp. of White Pine co.; pop. 
3,973, 

Hamilton, in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlington co.; 

op. 1,814, 

Hamilton, in Virginia, a twp. of Cumberlaud co.; 
pop. 2,990, 

| Hamilton’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Catawba co.; 


d. 
| in, HANNIBAL, (hdm’lin,) an American statesman, 


B. in Maine, 1509, practised law from 1833 till 1851, 
having become meanwhile a member of the Legislature 
and Speaker of the House for three years. In 1843 he 
was elected to Congress by the Democrats, and there 
distinguished himself us an opponent of slavery. In 
1848 he becume a member of the Senate, and iu 1856 


67 


service of the U. S. army. During these eleven years 
he visited and carefully studied the military hospitals 
and the military medical service of the principal Eu- 
ropean states. After leaving the army, Dr. 77. became 
Prof. of Anatomy and Physiology in the University 
of Maryland at Baltimore, a position he relinquished 
at the commencement of the Civil War to resume army 
duty almost at the bottom of the list of assistant sur- 
geons. His rare abilities as an organizer soon attracted 
attention, and on the reorganization of the Medical Bu- 
reau in April, 1562, he was strongly urged by the U. 8. 
Sanitary Commission and the medical profession, for 
the post of Surgeon-General of the army, and was ap- 
pointed. He accomplished wonders in the reform of 
the Army Medical Service, the ercction of hospitals, 
and the great improvement of the attendance and 
treatment; but having given offence (it is said) to some 
ot his superiors in the War Department, he was court- 
martialled and dismissed in 1864. He has since been 
appointed professor in the Belleview Hospital Medical 
College of New York city. He is the editor of * The 
Journal of Psychological Medicine,” aud has published 
J'sychological Memoirs (1863), Military Hygiene (1863), 
Sleep, and tls Derangements (1869), The Physics and 
Physiology of Spiritualism (1870), and a Treatise on 
Diseases of the Nervous System (1811). 

Hammond, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield 


co. 
Ham mond's, in Georgia, a dist. of Sumter co.; pop. 
7 


1.327. 
Ham mondsburg, in Jowa, a vill, of Otter twp., 
Warren co. 
Hammond's Store, in Tennessee, a dist. of Giles 
co. 
Hammondsville, in Ohio, a vill. of Sabine twp., 
Jefferson co. 
Hammondville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Hart co.; 
op. 1,538, 
nmp'den, in Alabama, a twp. and vill. of Marengo 
cu. 
Hump'shire, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co.; pop. 
677.— Another dist, of the same co, 
Hamp'ton, in Arkansas, a twp. of Marion co.; p. 217. 
—A twp. of Monroe co. 
Hampton, in New Jersey, a twp. of Sussex co.; pop. 
1,023. 
Hampton, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co.; 
pop. 938. 
Hampton, in Virginia, a twp. of Prince Edward co.; 
up. 2,702.—A 77 5 of Rappaliannock co. 
Hampton Mills, in Georgia, a dist. of Laurens co. ; 
pop. 984. 
Hampton’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Polk co. 
Hampton’s Mill, in Kentucky, a prec. of Morgan 
co. 
Han'choochee, in Georgia, a dist. of White co.; pop. 
791. 
Han dienpping. (-kip-ping,) n. (Sports) A term 
used in various games and sports to denote the placing 


of competitors, good, bad, and indifferent, on such à 
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footing that all shall have, ns nearly as possible, an 
equal chance of winning. Thus, in horse-racing, when 
the speed of one horse lias been ascertained to be greatly 
superior to that of another, the swifter of the two, in a 
handicap race, is made to carry extra weight to an 
amount that shall be deemed sufficient to reduce its 
speed to a level with that of its antagonist. Where the 
public performances of a horse have been exceptionally 
good, and when both speed and endurance are found to 
be of an unusually high character, the penalty inflicted 
in all future handicaps is very great, amounting some- 
times to a weight several stones nbove that of very in- 
ferior competitors. Though principally pertaining to 
horse-racing, handicapping is resorted to in many other 
sports. In games such as chess and draughts, certain 
“men " are allowed to the inferior player; in billiards, 
the better of two allows his antagouist a certain. nun- 
ber of “ points,” so as to equalize or handicap their re- 


spective games; at cricket, the eleven of All England) 


will sometimes play against twenty-two others, the 
competition being at times very close. In swimming 
and in pedestrianisin, the interior competitors are 
allowed a certain “law,” or start; in yachting, the vessel 
of greater tonnage is handicapped with lesser ones, hy 
allowing them extra time for the performance of the 
race. For instance, a fifty- and a thirty-ton yacht start 
for a race, the former allowing the latter, say, five 
minutes. They sturt together, and the heavier yacht 
reaches home, say, three minutes ahead of the lighter; 
in that case, the lighter yachts handicap of five min- 
utes gives her the race by two minutes, though she 
was lust toreach home. The principle of handicapping 
is the same, whether applied. to field-sports or home 
amusements; it is the art of endeavoring to equalize, by 
certain penalties, the good, bad, and indifferent. 

Hands boro, in Mississippi, a vill, of Harrison co.; 

. 459. 

Wank'ins, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Haun, in /ndiani, a twp, of La Porte co. 

Hanna, in Tenuesser, a dist. of Giles co. 

Han'nahsville, in West Virginia, a twp. of Tucker 
co. 

Hanna’s, in Tennessee, n dist. of Hardeman co. 

Han'over, in Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co. 

Hanover, in Michigan, a twp. of Wexford co. 

Han vers, iu Maryland, a dist. of Frederick co.; pop. 
1,389. 

Harbans Cove Spring, in Tennessee, a dist. of 
Wayne 

Harbi s, in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co.; pop. 
1,050, — A dist. of Cherokee co. 

Har bour's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co. 

Hardee, WiLLIAM Josera, n. in Camden co., Georgia, 
1815; graduated at West Point in 1858; served in the 
Florida and Mexican wars; was twice brevetted “for 
gallant and meritorious service" in the latter; in 1855 
published his work on Tactics; was Commandant of 
Cadets at West Point from 1856 to 1860; at the breaking 
out of the Civil War was made respectively Brigadier-, 
Major-General, and Lieutenant-General in the Conted- 
erate States army; commanded an army corps at 
Shiloh, Perryville, Stone River, and other battles with 
distinction; was offered the command of the Western 
Ariny, after the battle of Mission Ridge. which he de- 
clined in favor of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston; near the 
close of the war was in command of the Military De- 
partment comprising the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; and conducted the defence of Sa- 
vaunah against the army of rman with a very in- 
ferior force, and successfully evacuated that city when 
it became untenable. D. 1873. 

Harden, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co, 

Hardenburgh, iv New York, a twp. of Ulster co.; 
op. 628, 
A den Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wayne co.; 


op. 814. 

Hardin, in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway co. 

Mardin, in % a, a twp. of Greene co. 

Hardin, in Missouri, a twp. of Clinton co. 

Harding. in pwa, a twp. of Pottawattornie co. 

Hardison, in Kentucky, a prec. of Logan co. 

NHinrd'wick's Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Estill 
co. 

cn de in Virginia, a twp. of Isle of Wight co.; pop. 
3,171. 

Hardy, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Logan co. 

Ilar dy ville, in Acutucky, u precinct and village of 
Hart co. 

Hare, Rosert, („dr, an eminent American chemist, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1781, was the inventor of the componnd 
blow-pipe aud the calorimeter, the latter a galvanic ap- 
paratus susceptible of producing intense heat. From 
1818 till 1845 he filled the chair of chemistry in the 
medical dept. of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
published, among other works, Chemical Apparatus and 
Manipulations (1856). D. 1858. 

Hare head, in Arransas, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Hargraves, EDMUND HAMMOND, (hir’grdrz,) discov- 
erer of the Australian gold-tields, was B. at Gosport, 
Eugland, in 1815. At the age of Is he became a 
“squatter” in Australia, and in 1549 sailed from Port 

Jackson for San Francisco, went to the Californian 
diggings, and while working there was so struck with 
the resemblance of the geological structure of the 
eountry to that of Australia, that upon his return he 
made explorations which resulted in the discovery of 
what have since been proved to be most productive 
gold-fields. The Legislative Council of New South 
Wales awarded him a sum of $59,000 for his discovery, 
an account of which he published in 1855 under the 
title of Australia and its Gold- Fields. 
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Harlan, in Ohio, a twp. of Warren co. 
Harlem, in Louisiana, a twp. of Jefferson parish; 
op. 
Har mon, in 7//inois, a twp. of Lee co. 
Harmon, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Mason co. 
Harmon’s Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Benton 
co. 
Har’mony, in Kentucky, a precinct of Caldwell co.; 
pop. 1,139.— A precinct of Adair co. 
Harmony, in Maryland, a dist. of Caroline co.; pop. 
2,57 
Harmony, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Beaver co. ; pop. 
225. 
Harmony, in Sowh Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon 
co, 
| Harmony, in Teras, a prect. of Panola co. 
| Harmony, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Kane co.; 
pop. 243. 
JHiar'nett, in North Carolina, a twp. of New Hanover 
co. 
Har'old, in Florida, a prect. of Holmes co. 
Har’per, in West Virgwia, a twp. of Roane co. 
Marrell's Cross Roads, in Alabama, a twp. of 
Dallas co. 
Ha: rel’s, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Mitchell co. 
Harris, in Arkansas, a twp. of Izard co. 
arris, in Florida, a prect. of Holmes co. 
arris, in Missouri, a twp. of Ripley co. 
Harris, in North Caroline, à twp. of Stanley co.; pop. 
924. — A twp. of Franklin co. 
Harris, in Tennessee. a dist of Grainger co. 
arris, in Wes! Virginia, a twp. of Wood co. 
r'risburg, in Ohi, a vill. of Pleusant twp., Frank- 
lin co. 
Hurrisburgh, in Georgia, a district of Jackson co.; 
pop. 1,214. 
Harrison, in Alabama, a twp. of Male co. 
Harrison, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co, 
— A twp. of Union co.; pop. 729.—A twp. of Boone co.; 
pop. 826. — A twp. of Columbia co 
Harrison, iu Georgia, à dist. of Madison co. 
Harrison, in Minois, a twp. of Winnebago co. 
Harrison, in A«usas, a twp. of Franklin co. 
Harrison, in Missosri, a twp. of Vernon co, 
— A twp. of Daviess co.; pop. 831. — A twp. of Mercer 
co.; pop. 914. — A twp. of Moniteau co. 
Harrison, in Nebraska, n co. 
Harrison, in N. Jersey, a town of Hudson co. 
Harrison, in Ohio, a vill. of Crosby twp., Hamilton 
co. 
Harrison, In Pa., a twp. of Alleghany co. 
Harrison, in Vu., a twp. of Charles City co. 
HMarrison’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Decatur co.; pop. 
1,088. — A dist. of Putnam co. 
Marrison’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co. 
Harrisonville, in O., a vill. of Scipio twp., Meigs co. 
Har’ristown, in Minois, a twp. of Macon co. 
Harrisville, in Texas, a prec. of Bell co. 
Har'rod's Creek, in Aeuucky, a prec. of Jefferson 


co. 

Hart, JoeL T., an American sculptor, B. in Clark co., 
Ky., 1810, passed his early lifeat farming, stonecutting, 
&c., modelled his first bust in Cincinnati, in 1837. Pres- 
ident Jackson, Cassins M. Clay, Horace Greeley, John 
J. Crittenden, and others sat for him. In 1847 he mod- 
elled a statue at Ashland of Henry Clay, for the State 
of Va., executed in Italy in 1555, produced a bronze 
colossal statue of him for New Orleans in 1859, and a 
life-size marble statue for Louisville in 1865. Among 
his various ideal works may be named The Triumph of 
Chastity. He also invented an instrument for taking 
the exact forms from life, and by which other works 
in sculpture can be copied with great perfection. H. is 
entirely self-educated. He has produced several collec- 
tions of verse, fables, and maxims, some of wliicli were 
published. D. 1877. 

Hart, Soto ALEXANDER, AN English historical painter, 
B. t Plymouth, 1806, became, in 1857, Professor of Paint- 
ing in the Royal Academy, London, Among his best 
compositions are: Isauc of York in the Donjon of Prout 
de Heuf (1839); Cour de Lion and the Sultan Saladin 
(1835); Queen Eleanor sucking the Poison from the Arm 
or Edward I. (1838); Dinner-teme in the Refectory of the 
Cmveut of the Ognessanti, Florence; Milton Visiting Guli- 
ko in Prism; The Three Inventors of Printing; and the 
Introduction of Raphael to Pope Julius II. H. becume a 
Royal Academician in 1840. D. 1881, 

Hart, iu Michigan, a twp. of Oceann co. 

Hart, in 7ennessee, n dist. of Huy wood co. 

Harter, in //inois, a twp. of Clay co. 

Hartford, in %, u twp. of Todd co. 

Hartford, in Missouri, a twp. of Pike co. 

Hartley, in Pennsylvania, u twp.of Union co. 

Hart' man's, io Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Hart's, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co. 

Hart's Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of Lincoln 


co. 
Hart'sell’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Morgan co, 
Harts’man’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co.; 


nop. T89. 

Harts e's, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co.; 
pop. 297. 

Hartt, Cranves FREDERICK, (hirt) B. in Nova Scotia, 
1838, became in 1862 a pupil of Prof. Agassiz, He hud 
already made very respectable attainments in the study 
of geology and palaoutology, aud for the three years 
which followed so devoted himself to the study of phys- 
ical science under his teacher, that when Prof. Agassiz 
undertook his voyage of exploration to Brazil, he se- 
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to explore Southern Brazil, while Agassiz and the other 
members of the corps were traversing the valley of the 
Amazons. On his return his report of the region he had 
explored was so ableas to give him at once a high reputa- 
tion among the cultivators of physical science, 77. was 
soon afterwards elected. Prof. of Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and so 
imbued his class with his own enthusiasm that, when 
he determined to undertake another exploring expedi- 
tion to Brazil, a deputation of students from the uni- 
versity accompanied him. Having reaped still richer 
results from this than from the previons expedition, 
he set out with a few of his pupils in Jan., 1871, for a 
third visit to the Brazilian empire, intending this time 
to explore the carboniferous strata in the vicinity of 
Tapajoz, and the fossils of the valley of Greré. 
Hartwell, iu Georgia, a dist. and vill. of Hart co.; 
np. 909. 
art'wick.in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 
Bnrt wood, in Virginia, a twp. of Stafford co.; pop. 
„536. 

Harvard, in Georgia, a dist. of Lawrence co. 

Harvard; in Massachusetts, a twp. of Worcester co.; 
pop. I. ul. 

Harvey, Sin Georce, (hàr're) a British historical 
painter, B. 1805. succeeded Sir John Watson Gordon as 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1864. 
The following are examples of his best manner: The 
Battle of Drumclog (1836); Shakspeare brought before 
Str Thomas Lacy em a cherge of Deer-tealing (1837): The 
Covenanters Communion (1859); A Highland Funeral 
(1840); John Bunyan and his Daughter selling Laces at 
the Door of Bedford. Gool (1857); and Dawn Rerealing 
the New World to Columbus, now in the Scottish Natioual 
Gallery. D. 1876. 

Harvey, in Miomesota, a twp. of Mecker co. 

Harvey, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co. 

Har’ville, in Alubuma, u twp of Winston co. 

Har' ward, in Minos, vill. of Chemung twp., Mo- 
Henry co. 

Har wood, in Minois, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Hins'kins, in Ohio, a vill. of Middletown twp., Wood 
co. 

Has'lett*s, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Gates co. 

Hias'sells, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 

Has'ting’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford co. 

Hat'maker's, in Tennessee, u dist. of Campbell co.; 
pop. 637. 

Ha'tok a. in Virginia, a twp. of Nottoway co. 

Haw Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Morgan co.; pop. 

„731. 

Haw 8. in Minnesota, u twp. of Renville co.; 
pop. 353. 

Hawke'ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,200, 

Hawkins, BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, (h,) an emi- 
nent English scientist, p. in London, 1807. After uchiev- 
ing a high reputation by his researches in natural his- 
tory and geology, he wasappointed in 1852, by the Crystal 
Palace Company, to restore the external forms of the 
extinct animals to their natural gigantic size, and he de- 
voted three years and a half to the coustruction of the 
33 life-size models in the Crystal Palace Park, many of 
them being of colossal proportions. In one of these, the 
Iguanodon, he gave a banquet, Dec. 30, 1855, to Profs. 
Owen and Forbes, and twenty other men of science. 
Prof Hawkins is author of //opular Comparative Anal- 
omy (1840); Elements of Form (1542); Comparutire View 
of the Human and Animal Frame (1860); and in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Huxley of an Aflasof Elementary Anatomy 
(1865), and of Artistic Anatomy of the Horse, Cattle, and 
Sheep for Art Students, 

Hawhkhin’s, in Georgia,a dist. of Jones co, 

A dist. of Putnam co. 
Man kineyille, in Florida, a prec, of Orange co.; 
op. 315. 

I awk Sprang; in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pp. 386. 

Haw'ley ville, in Jowa, a vill. of Nebraska twp., Page 
co. 

Haw’'ner’s Branch, in Tennessee, a dist. of De Kalb 
co, 

Haw Tree, in North Carolina, a twp of Warren co.; 
pop. 1,549, 

Hay’craft's, in Kentucl-y,n prec. of Hardin co. 

Hay Creek, in Minnesota, a tw. of Goodhue co. 

Hayes, Isaac J., (Mie, a distinguished American ex- 
plorer, n. in Chester co., Penna., 1852, graduated in medi- 
cine from the University of that State in 1852, aud was 
ulmost immediately afterwards appointed surgeon of 
Dr. Kaue’s second Arctic expedition, with which he re- 
turned to the U. States in 1855. Having become con- 
vince that an open polar sea lay around the North 
Pole, he was anxious to head an expedition for its ex- 
ploration, and after some five years of effort, he was 
enabled, by the liberality of Mr. Henry Grinnell of New 
York, the American Geographical and Statistical So- 
ciety, and Sir Roderick Murchison, and other members 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London, to set 
sail in July, 1860, in the 133 ton schooner United States 
from Boston. Dr. H. penetrated as far north as 82° 45’, 
and made explorations and observations in regard to 
the country and its inhabitants. After his return in 
Oct., 1561, he served as a surgeon in the Union army. 
After tlie restoration of peace, H. published The Oper 
Polar Sea; a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery towards 
the North Pole. Me had previously given some reminis- 
cences of his first voyage iu An Arctic Boat Journeg 
(1860). and in 1870 added some incidents of his second 


| 


lectod H. as his first assistant. Arrived in that country, 
the latter was detached, with two or three assistants, | 
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journey in Cast Away in the Cold. In 1*69 Dr. H. again 
visited Greenland, aid explored the southern coasts of 
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. the peninsula in company with the painter Bradford. 
Dr. H. hus, for hís discoveries, been the recipient of the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 

don, us well as of alike honor from the Société de Géog- 
raphie of Paris. He was subsequently elected to the 
New York Legislature. and D. in N. Y., Dec. 17th, 1881, 

Hayes Creek, in Mississippi, a beat of Carroll co. 

Hayes wille. in North Carolina, a twp. of Franklin co.; 

^p. 1,630.—A twp. and vill. of Clay co. 
ay field, in Minnesota, a twp. of Dodge co. 
Hay mond, in West Virginia, a twp. of Taylor co.; 
np. 934. 
ayne, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 
Haynes, in Kentucky, a prec. of Grayson co. 
Hayne’s, in Keniucky, a prec. of Breckenridge co.; 


mp. 408. 
Haynes's, in Kentuchy, a prec. of Graves co.; pop. 
2,317. 


Hay’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Newton co. 
May’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Clinton co. 
Hays, in Kentucky, u prec. of Jefferson co. 
A prec. of Hickman co. 
Hays’, in Kentucky, u prec. of McCracken co. 
Mays, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co. 
Hays City, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co. 
Hay und's, iu Tennessee, a district of Haywood co.; 
yp. 2.060. 
ny woods, in Tennessee, à. dist. of Cheatham co.; 
op. 240. 
azel Green, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of Wolfe 


co. 
Hatlo Mill, in Missouri, a twp. of Johnson co.; pop. 
904. 
„ in Illinois, a twp. of Alexander co.; pop. 
it. 
Hazzard, in Georgia, a dist. of Bibb co. 
Headley, JoeL TYLER, (hzd'le, an American historian 
and miscellaneous writer, B. in Delaware co., N. Y., 
1813, graduated at Union Coll. in 1839. Among his 
numerous works may be named The Adirondacks, Life 
of Cromwell, Life of Grant, Farragut. and our Naval 
Commanders, a History of the Great Rebellion, History 
of the Imperial Guard af Napolem, and a History of the 
Second War between England and the United States 
Head of Battle Creek, in Tennessee, a district of 
Marion co. 
Head of Fork Creek, in Tennessee, a district of 
Mouroe co 
Hend'quarters, in Kentucky, a precinct of Nicholas 
co, 
Heads, in Tennessee, a district of Bedford co. 
Healing Springs, in Arkansas, a township of Inde- 
endence co. 
eal'ing Springs, in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Davidson co. 
Heard’s, iu Alabama, à twp. of Perry co. 
Heath’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Gibson co. 
Heath’s Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Pettis co.; 


op. 2,523. 

Hen'ton’s, in Texas, a prec. of Hays co. 

He'bron, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marlboro co. ; 

op. 1,581. — A twp. of Orangeburg co. 

Hebron, in Utuh Territory, a prec. of Washington co.; 

yp. 111. 
ee'rem, ARNOLD HERMANN Lupwic, a German his- 
torian, u. near Bremen, 1760, married a daughter of 
Heyne in about 1795, and became in 1801 professor| 
of history at Göttingen. His celebrity chiefly rests on 
his Ideas on the Politics, Commerce, and Trade of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of Antiquity, which was completed in 1824. 
D. 1842, 

Hefele, Kan Josxen, (há'fal), a distinguished German 
ecclesiastical historian, B. in Würtemberg, 1509, after 
holding a professorship at Tübingen, became in 1869 
bishop of Rottenburg. His most importaut works— 
&ll of which have been translated into English and 
passed into several editions — embrace A History of the 
Christian. Councils from the Original Documents to the 
close of the Council of Nicwa A. D. 325; Cardinal Xime- 
nes and the Ecclesiastical. Condition of Spain in the 16th 
Century; and Contributions to Church History, Archæ- 
ology, and History. 

Heights'burg 
Ulster co. 

Helcoplasty, (hel/ko-plds-te,)) n. [Gr. elkos, an ulcer, 
and pluso, I form.] (Nurgery. An operation which 
cousists in grafting on an ulcer a piece of skin from the 
opposite limb, or from the limb of another person, when 
the destruction of skin is too great to permit the heal- 
ing process. 

Hele'ua, in Michigan, a twp. of Antrim co. 

Helena, in Montana Territory, u twp. of Lewis and 
Clarke co. 

Helena, in Nebraska, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Heliog'raphy, or He'lioty pe, n. See PHOTO-EN- 
GRAVING. 

Hellers, in South Carolina, a twp. of Newberry co.; 

pop. 2.061. 

Hell Gate, (h/l-gdt.) astrait in East River, 8 m. N. E. of 
New York, connecting that river with Long Island 
Sound, aud formed by projecting and underlying rocks 
that confine the water to a narrow and crooked chan- 
nel, causing strong eddies and rapid currents. Ex- 
tremely dangerous for small vessels, the strait is alto- 
gether impassable fur ships of considerable tonnage. It 
had been years ago plainly shown that the hindrances 
to the Sound navigation at Hell Gate on a removal, a 
hundred miles of exposure to a dangerous coast would 


in New York, a vill. of Esopus twp., 


be avoided, and an equal distance of smooth sailing 
dispensed with; the route to Europe would be short- 
ened by 50 miles, the tedious delay in waiting at Sandy 
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Hook would no longer exist, and a full day’s gain of 
time would accrue on every voyage. In view of these 
important facts, and bearing in mind, too, the heavy 

losses annually sustained on this point, the New Yor! 

Chamber of Commerce, in 1851, accepted a proposal 
made them by M. Maillefort, an eminent engineer, 
which had for its object the removal of three of the 
smaller— but most dangerous — reefs at Hell Gate by 
means of submarine mining. In the carrying out of 
his project M. Maillefort was toa certain degree success- 
ful; the chief result being the removal of the projec- 
tion cf Pot Rock, and the increased facilities gained 
thereby for permitting the safe passage of vessels draw- 
ing 16 feet of water. Funds to complete the work 
falling short, Congress was appealed to in 1852, and an 
appropriation of $20,000 made for carrying on opera- 
tions under the supervision of government officers. 
This fund soon became exbausted also, and then came 
the Civil War to entirely suspend further progress. 
In 1866, the project was again brought into considera- 
tion, and upon a favorable report having been sub- 
mitted thereupon by Maj.-Gen. Newton of the War 
Dept., who had been commissioned to make a personal 
inspection, Congress set apart a sum of $85,000 for 
proceeding with the Hell Gate business, After failing 
to pursue the work successfully by private contract, the 
U. 8. govt. took it in hand, aud placed it under the 
charge of Gen. Newton, who has since been energeti- 
cally engaged in pushing it towards completion. The 
removal of Hallett's Point was the most pressing of tlie 
objects to be accomplished, that spit of land project- 
ing forward 300 ft. in such a manner as to divert the 
Sound tide right upon tlie dangerous reef known as 
the Gridiron, over which it breaks with irresistible 
force. The only feasible plan of operation was to work 
from the shore by sinking a shaft, out of the way of 
shipping, and, after undermining the reef with radi- 
ating headings connected by concentric galleries, and 
removing all the rock that could be safely taken out, 
blow up the roof and its supporting columns at a 
single explosion, the débris to be either buried in the 
excavation or removed by grappling, as might be 
proved most economical. The first step taken, there- 
fore, was to construct, between high and low water 
around the mouth of the proposed shaft, a strong 
coffer-dam, 310 ft. in length, extending along four 
sides of an irregular pentagon, the fifth or shore-line 
of which was about 145 ft. This dam, consisting of a 
double shield of heavy timbers securely fastened to the 
rocks by bolts passing through the structure, the space 
between the walls filled water-tight with sand and 
clay, was completed and pumped out, so that operations 
could be begun in the interior, The underground 
headings which radiate from the main shaft are 10 in 
number, and named, like streets, after persons eminent 


Fig. 49. 
GALLERIES IN THE HELL GATE ROOKS UNDER THE EAST RIVER. 


in American history. The miners employed were 
Cornishmen, they being found to be the only class who 
can work loug under water and still retain their 
health. , The drilling of the rock, done in the first 
place by hand, was, during the latter course of the 
work, much expedited by the use of the Burleigh drill 
driven by compressed air, and acting in connection 
with a diamond prospecting drill. In this difficult and 
dangerous task of mining under water, about 200 men 
in all were employed, working by turns, and paid good 
wages. For blasting, dynamite was originally used; 
but the detonation caused by it being found to be too 
great, nitro-glycerine was substituted in its place. 
For the removal of the smaller channel rocks, too distant 
to be reached by shore-tunnelling, and swept by cur- 
rents too powerful to permit the sinking of a caisson, 
Gen. Newton invented a special and unique drilling ap- 
paratus, worked by divers with the aid of machinery 
fitted on a scow moored on the surface of the water 
above the rock to be operated upon. Sept. 24, 1876, the 
mine was exploded by electric current. Over 50,000 Ibs. 
of explosive compound were used. The concussion was 
much less than anticipnted, and one of the most success- 
ful engineering exploits of the nge partly accomplished. 
Helps, Sin ARTHUR, (hélpz) an English historian, B. 
1817. graduated at Cambridge, and in 1859 was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Privy Council. His principal 
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productions are: The Conquerors of the New World and 
their Bondsmen (1852); The Spanish Conquest of America 
(1855-61); The Life of Pizarro, with some account of his 
Associates in (he Conquest of Peru (1869); and The Life 
of Hernando Cortez, and the Conquest of Mexico. D. 1875. 

Helt, in Indiana, a twp. of Vermilion co. 

Helton, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ashe co. 

Helve'tia, in Wisconsin, atwp.of Waupacca co. 

Hemlock Lake, in New York, a village of Livonia 
twp., Livingston co. 

Henderson, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Jefferson 


co. 

Henderson and Cooke, in Georgia, a district of 
Jasper co. 

Henderson Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a district 
of Wilson co, 

Henderson’s, in Tennessee, a district of Campbell 


co. 

Hen driek's. in Georgia, a dist. of Putnam co. 

Hen'nefersville, in Utah Territory, a precinct of 
Summit co. 

Hen'ry, in Missouri, a twp. of Vernon co. 

Henry, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co. 

Henry, in Virginia, a twp. of Hanover co, 

Henry, in West Virginia, a twp. of Clay co. 

Henry's, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 

Henry’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cheatham co. 

Henry’s Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a district of 
Sevier co. M 

Henry Station, in Tennessee, a district of Henry 


co. 
Hens'ley, in Illinois, a twp. of Champaign co. 
Hen'son Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co.; 
334. 


pop. 

Hentz, CAROLINE Ler, (hénts,) an American novelist, 
B. in Mass., 1804; D. 1856. Ernest Linwood is about the 
best of her many popular tales and stories. 

Hep’barn, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lycoming co. 
pop. 911. 

Her'ald's Prairie, in Jllinois, a twp. of White co. 


. 1,160. 

Herbert. JonN RocEns, an English historical painter, 
n. at Maldon, 1810, became a Re »yal Academician in 
1846, and in 1869 a foreign member of the French 
Académie des Beaux Arts. His chief works are: The 
first Introduction of Christianity in Britain, Pirates of 
Istria bearing off the Brides of Venice, and Desdemona 
tnterceding for Cassio, 

Her’bert, Henry WILLIAM, an American author, B. in 
England, of noble descent, in 1807. He became a citi- 
zen of the U. States in 1531, and published under the 
sobriquet of FRANK Forrester, The Field Sports of the 
United States, The Deer Stathers, The Quorndon Hounds, 
&c. D. 1858. 

Meri, or Huri, (a're,) a river of Central Asia, having 
its source in the Hindoo-Coosh Mountains, 150 m. W. of 
Caubul, and passing throngh Afghanistan and Turkes- 
tan, terminates in the morass of Tejend, 150 m. E.of tho 
Caspian Sea, after a course N. and N.W. of 550 m. The 


city of Herat is situated on its banks. 

Hermosillo, (air-mo-sél'yo,) a city of Mexico, State 
of Sonora, on a river of same name, 90 m. N. of Guay- 
mas. Itis the entrepót ofa considerable trade with the 
coast. Pop. 18,000. 

Herold. Loris Joseph FERDINAND, an eminent French 
composer, E. in Paris, 1791; p. inthezenith of his fame, 
1831. Hisoperas Zampa (1831), and Le Pré aux Clercs 
(1832), are frequently represented on the French and 
German stage. 

Her’sey, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Hoteroto pin, n. [Gr. eteros, other, and topos, place.] 
(Surg.) A deviation from the natural position of parts. 
This has been called objective H., in contradistinction 
to subjective H., which is applied to a sensation of dis- 
placement or approximation; such as is experienced 
in the stumps of an amputated limb. 

Hey'worth, in Minois, n vill. of Randolph twp., Me- 
Lean co. 

Mia was Seo, in North Carolina, a twp. of Clay co. 

pop. 418. 

minier, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co.; 

. 1,607. 

I ick/man, in Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co. 

Hickiman’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co. 
pop. 592. 

Hickok, LAURENS PERSEUS, (,) an American 
divine and scientific writer, n. at Danbury, Conn., 1798, 


graduated at Union Coll., Schenectady, in 1820. and in 
1*52, after holding a professorship in the Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., became Vice-President and 
Prof. of Mental and Moral Science at the University 
from which he had matriculated, and of which he held 
the Presidency from 1866 till 1868. Dr. H. is author of 
Rational: Psychology (1848); Moral Science (1553); Em- 
ptrical Psychology on the Human Mind as given in Con- 
sciousness (1854); Rational Cosmology (1*58); Creator 
and Creation (1872); Humanity Immortal (1872). D.1876. 

Hiek’ory, in Arkansas, a twp. of Carroll co. 

Hickory, in Illinois, a twp. of Cass co.; pop. 513.— A 
twp. of Coles co. 

Hickory, in Mississippi. a vill. of Newton co. 

Hickory Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Coffee co.; 

. 4*9. 
Hickory Creek, in Tezas, a prec. of Burnet co.; 


yp. 407. 
Hickory Flat, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co.; 


. R31. 
Hickory Grove, in Georgia, a dist. of Houston co.; 
, 1,390. 
Hickory Grove, in Missouri, a twp. of Warren co.; 
pop. 1,763, 
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Hiek'ory Hill, in Minois, a twp. of Wayne co.; pop. 

18. 

Hickory Mountain, in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Chatham co. 

Hickory Point, in Illinois, u twp. of Macon co.; pop. 


1,136. 
Hickory Ridge, in Arkausas, a twp. of Monroe co.; 


op. 778. 

Hickory Tavern, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ca- 
tawba co. 

Hickory Valley, in Tennessee, a dist. of White co.; 


1122 989. 

leks, in Georgia, a dist. of Macon co. 

Hies, in Alabama, a twp. of Fayette co. 

Mics, in Virginia, a twp. of Halifax co. 

IIig zins, in Arkansas, a twp. of Perry co. 

Higgins, in North Carolina, a twp. of McDowell co.; 
op. . 

Hi Sins ville, in New York, a vill. of Verona twp., 
Oneida co, 

ni ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Twiggs co. 

Hig a Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkinson co.; pop. 
„480. 

Migh Grove, in Kentucky, a prec. of Nelson co. ; pop. 
03. 

Highland, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co, 

Highland, in Kentucky, n prec. of Lincoln co.; pop. 
1,019.—A prec. of Campbell co. 

Highland, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

ur. NAR in Minnesota, a twp. of Wabashaw co. ; pop. 


Highland Moore, ani Camp Gulches, in 
Montana Territory, a twp. of Decr Lodge co. 
Mighland, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Adams co.; pop. 


^" 


Highland, in Wisconsin, a twp. and vill. of Iowa co.; 


op. 3,016. 
High Point, in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford 


co, 
High Prairie, in Kansas, a twp. of Leavenworth 


co. 
High’spire, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lower Swatara 
twp., Dauphin co. 
High Tower, in Georgia, a dist. of Forsyth co. 
High’towers, in North Curolina, a twp. of Caswell 


co. 

Hights’town, in New Jersey, a borough of Mercer 
co, 

High Wassie, in Virginia, a township of Pulaski co. ; 


ip. 1,897. 
Hitba rn, in Arkansas, a twp. of Madison co.; pop. 424. 
Mill, AMBROSE POWELL, an American general, n. in Cul- 
pepper co., Va., 1825, grudusted at West Point in 1847, 
nnd became a major-general in the Confederate service 
in 1862. He commanded a division in the actions of 
Mechanicsville, and Gaiues’ Mill, the second battle of 
Bull Run, and at Antietam and Fredericksburg, in 


1862, and for his distinguished gallantry on the field| Ho 


of Chancellorsville in 1863 was made leutenant-gen- 
eral. He led a corps at Gettysburg in 1863, and in the 
following year participated in the principal battles of 
the Virginian campaign. Killed in action near Peters- 
burg, April 2, 1565. 

Mill, DaxtEL II, an American general, B. in S. Carolina 
in 1824, graduated at West Point in 1842, Ile took up 
arms for the Confederate cause, and obtained the com- 
mand of a division, with which he served at tlie battles 
of Mechanicsville, Malvern Hill, und South Mountain, 
in 1862. In 1863 he was repulsed in an attack on New- 
bern, N. C., and in 1505 held the chief command at 
Augusta, Ga. 

Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Montgomery co.; pop. 
477. 

Hill. in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton co. 

Hillard, GroRGE STILLMAN, (hil/lahrd,) an eminent 
American orator and literateur, B in Maine, 1508, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1828, und five years later was 
admitted to the Boston bar, In 1852 he delivered the 
funeral oration on Daniel Webster, and has since been 
one of the editors of the “Jurist,” and of the “ Boston 
Courier." He has edited the Poetical Works of Spenser, 
and his Siz Months in Italy, which reached a 5th edition 
in 1855, has been highly praised by foreign critics. H. 
is also editor of a series of School Readers, which are 
extensively used, D. 1879. 

Hilliard’s, in Tennesse, a dist. of Robertson co.; pop. 
1,120. 

e in Alabama, a twp. of Henry co.; 

. 1,867. 

Hillis, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co. 

Mills, in Kentucky, a prec. of Union co. 

Mills, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co.; pop. 656. — A 
dist. of Williamson co. 

Hiills'boro, in Indiana, a vill. of Prairie twp., Henry 


co. 

Hillsboro, in Jowa, a vill. of Columbus City twp., 
Louisa co., 

Hillsboro, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marion co.; 
pop. 1,318. 

Hillsboro, in Tennessee, a district of Williamson co. ; 


pop. 1,238. 

Mili Top, in Maryland, a dist. of Charles co.; pop. 
4,040. 

Hilson’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Henry co. 

Milton Head, in South Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort 


co. 
Hinckley, in Maine, a township of Washington co.; 
. 19. 
Hinckley, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pine co. 
Hindley, (hind'le,) a manuf, town of England, co. Lan- 
easter, 3 m, S.E, of Wigau, Pop. 23,106. 
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Hines Bay, in Teras, a prec. of Refugio co. 

Hin’mansville, in New York, a vill. of Schreeppel 
twp., Oswego co. 

Hip'sher, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grainger co. 

Hire, in Illinois, a twp. of McDonough co. 

Hiseville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Burren co. 

Histol'ysis. (Gr. itos, a tissue, and lysis, solution.] 
(Med.) The decay and dissolution of the organic tissues 
and of the blood. It includes the various forms of 
retrograde metamorphosis and degeneration. 

Hi'tower, in Georgia, a dist. of Towns co. 

Hiit'tle, in Ji/inois, a twp. of Tazewell co. 

Hix ton, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Hobbs, in Nebraska, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Hobb’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton co. 

Hobby's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Hocke’s Bluff, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co.; 


. 1,049. 

Hod e's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co. 

Hoff man, DAVID, a distinguished American legist, B. 
in Baltimore, 1784, held the chair of law in the Mary- 
land University, 1817-86, and p. in 1854. His Course of 
Mut Study is esteemed a text-book of the highest 
order. 

Hog, in Tennessee, a dist. of Anderson co. 

Ho’gan, in Kentucky, a precinct of Logan co. 

Hogan's Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Smith co.; 


op. 182. 
Ho garth's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Washington co.; 


op. 954. 
Hog'buck, in North Carolina, a twp. of Transylvania 
c 


0. 

Hogg Island. in Alabama, a twp. of Russell co. 

Hogg's Store, in Zennessee, a dist. of Smith co.; pop. 
1,105. 

Hog'in's, in Kentucky, a prec. of Gallatin co. 

Hog Moun ‘tain, in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co.; 

. 1,066. 

Hoz'skin, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grainger co. 

Höhescheid. (0üz-Kkid,) a manuf. town of Germany, 
in Rhenish Prussia, 17 m. S.E. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 
10,000. 

Ho'knah, in Minnesota, a twp. and village of Houston 


co. 

Holbrook, Jonx EDWARDS, (hól'brook,) an American 
naturalist, B. at Beaufort, S. C., 1795, graduated at 
Brown University, R. I., in 1815, and obtained a diplo- 
ma in medicine from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1818. In 1824 he was chosen Prof. of Anatomy in the 
Medical College of South Carolina. His works include 
American Herpetology, or, a. Descriptien of the Reptiles 
tnhabiting the United States (5 vols.) ; and Ichthyology of 
South Carolina. D. 1871. 

Hol'comb's, in Missouri, a twp. of Dunklin co. 

Hold’brook’s, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Cabarrus co, 

Hold’en, in North Carolina, a twp. of New Hanover 
co.; pop. 2,056.—A twp. of Wayne co. 

and, or WALKER's, in Tenn., a dist. of Hancock co. 

Holland, Josian GILBERT, an American author, B. in 
Mass. Originally educated as a physician, he soon 
turned his attention to literature, In 1855 he issued, 
Hist. of Western Mass., followed by The Bay Path (1857), 
Bitter Sweet (1858), Miss Gilbert's Career (1860), Life of 
Lincoln (1865), Arthur Bonnicustle (1572), and Nicholas 
Minturn (1877). From the commencement of Scribner's 
Magazine, in 1870, H. was its chief editor. D. 1881, 

Holly System. A term applied, from the name of the 
inventor, Birdsell Holly, of Lockport, N. Y., to a system 
of water supply and steam-heating. The city of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was first supplied with water in 1874 by 
the Holly system, which has been since introduced into 
numerous other towns, It owes one of its principal ad- 
vantages to its being the best possible system for extin- 
guishing fires, and also for keeping all the supply-pipes 
constantly filled, and maintainmg a nearly equable 
pressure in them, It may employ steam or water as 
a power, and with a sutticient reserve force to allow of 100 
lbs. or more to a square inch to be bronght against the 
water in the pipes.—The first successful illustration of 
the Holly system of steam-heating was made at Lock- 
port; it has since been introduced into other cities. 
This system is similar in principal to that hitherto 
used for the distribution of other fluids, as gas and 
water; that is, there are large generators, where the 
steam is made under a pressure of about 60 pounds. 
From thence it is conveyed to the buildings to be 
warmed by mains, buried about three feet, and con- 
nected with the service pipes lending into the houses, 
where meters are placed to register the amount of 
steam nsed. It can be turned on or off at pleasure, 
and only used where and when required. To render 
the air moist, and to dispense with the disagreeable 
noise, sometimes caused by closed pipes, Mr. Holly has 
introduced a new radiator, which is open ut the bottom, 
so that the steam floats in the top of the box and is 
kept in equilibriam with the atmospheric pressure by 
a valve at the meter, so adjusted as to reduce the pres- 
sure iu the house, if need be, to only a few pounds per 
square inch. No vapor escapes in the room, nor 
is there any difficulty in keeping the temperature at 
any desired degree. It is free from dust and avoids all 
risks of fires, The steam thus generally distributed 
may be applied successfully to a large number of oper- 
ations, as tlie extiuction of fires, cooking ot food, heating 
water, running light machinery, laundry purposes, &c. 

Holopathy, (hól-óp'ah-the,) n. [Gr. olos, whole, and 
pathos, affection.] 5 A doctrine which teaches 
that diseases, as they present themselves, are but 
phases or “episodes” of a general affection of the or- 
ganism — such affection or diathesis producing the 
phases, when circumstances favor their manifestation. 
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Money cemb, in Alabama, a twp. of Marshall co.; 

pop. A7. 

Honey Creek; in Ilinois, a twp. of Crawford co; 

op. 1,868. 
onen Creek, in Judíana, a twp. of Howard co.; 
pop. 132. 

Honey Cut, in Alabama, a twp. of Macon co. 

Honeyeutt's, in North Carolina, a twp. of Sampson 
co, 

Honey Grove, in Teras, a vill. of Fannin co. 

Hood, Joun B., a distinguished American general, p. in 
Bath co, Ky., in 1831; he graduated at West Point in 
1853, and, espousing the cause of Secession, commanded 
a division of the Confederate army in the battles of An- 
tietam, Gettysburg, and Chickamauga, in the last of 
which he was severely wounded, losing a leg. Ap- 
pointed licut.-general, he succeeded Gen. Johnston as 
the commander-in-chief of the army opposed to Gen. 
Sherman ín Georgia, and was defeated by the latter 
near Atlanta, in July, 1864, with heavy loss. In Dec. of 
the same year, he was defeated at Nashville by Gen. 
Thomas, after which he was relieved of his command. 
D. Aug. 31, 1879. 

Hoods Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Johnson co. 

Hooker, in Missouri, a twp. of Laclede co. 

Hooker, Tromas, an American divine, B. at Marfield, 
England; 1586, emigrated as one of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers" in 1633, and became one of the first pastors at 
Boston. In 1636 he founded the city of Hartford, Conn, 
and was one of the most influential men in New Eng- 
land till his death in 1647, 

Hoo’pa Valley, in California, a vill. of Dillon twp., 
Klamath co. 

Hoop’er, WiLLIAM, an American patriot, B. in Boston, 
1742, after graduating at Harvard in 1760 practised law 
at Wilmington, N. C., aud in 1774 became a delegate to 
the first Continental Congress and a signer of the Dec- 
Jaration of Independence. D. 1790. 

Hooper's, in Utah Territory, n prec. of Weber co.; pop. 
1,189. 

Hooper's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Hen- 
derson co. 

Hooper's Island, in Maryland,a dist. of Dorchester 


co. 

Hoosac Tunnel, (The.)(hoo'zik.) Under this name 
one of the greatest engineering uudertakings of mod- 
ern times was, in 1875, nt last finally completed. 
So far back as the year 1548 a company was chartered 
with a capital of $3,500,000, to build a railroad between 
Troy, N. Y., and Greenfield, Mass., through the Deer- 
field and Hoosac valleys, which should form the nearest 
and most feasible route by which to connect the East 
and West. Between Springfield and Pittsfield, in the 
State of Massachusetts, however, a formidable dicat 
presented itself in the shape of the Hoosac range of 
mountains, which, for a time it was thought, would 
prove an insuperable obstacle to the projected road, 
Still, however, the scheme was put in hand, and work 
commenced npon it in 1855. Want of funds compelling 
the Troy and Greenfield R.R. Co., in 1562. to transfer 
their interest in the concern to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the latter proceeded with the formation 
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of the line under legislative supervision. In Dec., 1868, 
under an appropriation by the Legislature of the State 
of $5,000,000 for the construction ofa tunnel through the 
Hoosac barrier to unite the two leugths of railroad on 
either side of it, a contract was entered into with the 
Messrs. Shanly, eminent Canadian engineers, for their 
undertaking the execution of the onerous work in 
question. The Hoosac Mountain forms the * divide" 
between the Hoosac and Deerfield rivers, and has two 
summits with a considerable depression of valley be- 
tween them. Owing to the rivers on either side present- 
ing the same altitude óf level above tide-water, it was 
found necessary to depart from the usual method of 
tunnelling by grading downward on either side from 
the centre, so as to secure proper drainage; and such 
grade rising about 20 ft. per mile toward the summit 
level in the heart of the mountain, it accordingly be- 
came incumbent upon the engineers to sink a &haft 
from the top of the mountain to tbe summit level of 
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the tunnel. From the E. to the W. outlet, the distance 


is 4 miles and 84-100ths, thus constituting the Hoosac | 


the longest tunuel extant, excepting those piercing 
the Alps. At the outset of the work experiments were 
made to perform the tunnelling by means of machinery ; 
this proving unsuccessful, the use of hand-drills and 
gunpowder were resorted to, with better results, but at 
a slow rate of progress. At length it was concluded to 
employ a new drill called the Burleigh, after the name 
of its inventor, a citizen of Fitchburg, Mass. This drill 
is worked by compressed air, and consists simply of a 
cylinder and a piston. The compressed air, being ad- 
mitted by a hose from the iron pipes, by its elastic 
force moves tle piston quickly backward and forward 
in the cylinder, making about 300 strokes a minute. To 
the end of this piston the drill is securely fastened, and 
is thus driven into the rock by the strokes of the pis- 
ton; a ratchet upon the cylinder turns the piston and 
the drill around a little with every stroke. A pressure 
of six atmospheres, or 90 lbs. to the square inch, is given 
to the air which is collected in the huge pipes that con- 
duct from the compressing machines into the tunnel. 
The compressors are simply air forcing-pumps of im- 
mense size worked by water or steam. Since the adop- 
tion of the new process. the work has been much ac- 
celerated, and the turnel was finally completed in 1876, 
and is largely counted upon in increasing the trade o! 
Boston. 

MoosieF Prairie, in Illinois, a twp. of Clay co. ; pop. 

Hope, in South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 


. 1,591. 
Hope well, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Chester co. 
Hopewell, in South Carolina, a twp. of Anderson co.; 
. 1,296.— A twp. of Orangeburg co. 

Hopkin's, in Illénois, a twp. of Whitesides co. 

Hopkinson, JosEPu,(Aóp'kin-sin,) an eminent Ameri- 
can jurist, B. in Philadelphia, 1770, became judge of 
the U. 8. Court for the eastern dist. of Pennsylvania, 
and D. in 1842. He was author of the well-known 
national song ** Hail Columbia." 

Horn, GvsrAv, Count or, ( hórn or hoorn,) an eminent 
Swedish military commander, B. in Upland, 1592, After 
distinguishing himself in the campaigns of Livonia and 
Poland, and commanding the left wing of the Protes- 
tant army at Leipzig in 1631, largely contributed to the 
success of the day. He next served at Lützen, and was 
taken prisoner at Nordlingen in 1634. He afterwards 
commanded the Swedish army in its successful invasion 
of Denmark, and was created Constable of the king- 
dom. D. 1657. 

Horn, PHILIPPE DE MONTMORENCY NIVELLE, COMTE pr, 
a Flemish noble, B. 1522, succeeded to the title and vast 
wealth of his step-father, Count de Horn. After sig- 
nalizing his courage on the fields of Gravelines and St. 
Quentin, he grew into high favor with Philip II., who 
made him Admiral of the Low Countries, and President 
of the Council of State. In 1568 he incurred the en- 
mity of the Duke of Alva, Philip's viceroy and com- 
mander-in-chief in Flanders, and was arrested, along 
with his cousin, Count Egmont, on a trumped-np charge 
of high treason, unjustly condemned, and summarily 
executed on the scaffold. His tragic end has formed a 
favorite theme of romancists and dramatic poets. 

Horne, Grondx, (hórn,) an eminent English prelate 
and biblical critic, B. in Kent, 1730, became bishop of 
Norwich, and D. in 1792. His Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms is a work of standard excellence, that hus 
exhausted numerous editions. 

Horn’s Creek, in South Carolina,a twp. of Edgefield 


co. 

Horse. Vermont has long been celebrated for its trot- 
ting horses, and the Morgan breed is so identified with 
that State that the name is almost asynonym for horses 


raised there. In New York, however, the greatest at- 
tention is paid to the business, the single county of 
Orange having over 100 breeding establishments, some 
of which are very extensive. Millions of dollars are 
also invested on stock farms all along the Hudson 
river in the breeding of trotting horses. There are 
similar breeding establishments in Iowa and other 
Western States. For the last 30 to 40 years the value 
of trotting horses has increased even faster than their 
number and speed, the rate being at least 100 per 
cent. every decade. In 1858, Flora Temple was sold for 
$8,000; in 1862, the California Damsel for $11,000; in 
1866, Young Pocahontas for $35,000; and in 1867, Dex- 
ter, which in that year surpassed all previous speed— 
trotting a mile in 2 minutes 1714 seconds — sold for 

000. Itis now no unusual thing for fast trotting 
horses and fine stock horses of the best trotting blood 
to sell for from ten to twenty thousand dollars. This 
shows the immense popularity of the American breed 
of trotting horses, and the amount of wealth they rep- 
resent. The founder of this breed seems to have been 
Messenger, whose lineage is traceable back to some of 
the finest Arabian blood in England. He was imported 
into New York in 1738, and was of superb form and 
extraordinary power and spirit. His form, with the 
remarkable vitality and endurance of his race, has en- 
dowed his Progeny - which has been persistently used 
and trained to trotting — with extraordinary courage 
and endurance. So great has been the impress of this 
wonderful stamina and splendid form upon American 
horses that his value to the country may be estimated 
at millions of dollars. His stock has been bred in- 
and-in to an unprecedented degree, without any of the 
disastrous effects generally feared from inbreeding. 
This success has led many to think that where sire 
and dam are affected with no disease, inbreeding may 
be resorted to with safety, the only effect being to in- 
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tensify in the progeny the characteristics common to 
both parents. 

Horse DISEASE. 
888. 

Horsley, Jonx Caricorr, (hdrz/le,) an English histori- 
cal and genre painter, B. in London, 1817, was elected 
to the Royal Academy in 1564. Among his best works 
are L'Ailegro and Il Penseroso (printed for the late 
Prince Albert); St, Augustine Preaching ; A Scene from 
Don Quixote, &c., &c. 

Horse Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Marengo co.; 


wo. 1,337, 

orse Lick, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jackson co.; 

| . 497. 

| Horse Pasture, in Virginia, a twp. of Henry co.; 
. 2,302. 

orse Swamp, in Georgia, a dist. of Camden co.; 

op. 717. 

Horton, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Elk co. 

Hotel, in North Carolina, a twp. of Surry co. 

Hot House, in Georgia, a dist. of Fannin co. 

Hot House, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cherokee 


See Epizourty, in the main work, p. 


co. 

Hot Springs, in California, a twp. of Napa co.; pop. 
2120. 

Houghton, Ricnarp Monckton MILNES, (hd’tiin,) an 
English poet and man of letters, B. of an ancient York- 
shire family, in 1809. After graduating at Cambridge 
in 1837, he sat in the House of Commons for nearly 25 
years, as a member of the Independent Liberal party. 
In 1863 he was raised to the peerage. His chief works 
embrace Poems, Legendary and Historical; Palm Leaves; 
and The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats — the latter being his most important production. 
Lord H., who is well known to American society, dis- 
tinguished himself by his warm advocacy of the Na- 
tional cause during the Civil War. 

Hongh'ton, in Michigan, a twp.of Keweonaw co.; pop. 

325. 

i in Minnesota, a twp. of Redwood co.; pop. 

Houia, in Louisiana, a vill. of Terrebonne parish; pop. 

House’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Jackson co. 

House’s Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wake 
co. 

Hou’ston, in Georgia, a dist. of Heard co. 

How’ard, Epwarp, an English novelist, 1801-42, was 
authorofthe popular naval romances The Old Commodore, 
Ratllin the Reefer, Outward Bound, &, which rank 
among the best works of their class in English fiction. 

How’ard, in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway co. 

Howard, in Georgia, a dist. of Bibb co.; pop. 938. — A 
dist. of Taylor co. 

Howard, in Kansas, a co. Cap. Bellville. 

Howard, in Missouri, a twp. of Gentry co. 

Howard, in Pennsylvania, a twp. and borough of 
Centre co. 

Howe, Jutta WARD, an American poetess, B. in N. V., 
1813. She has published Passion-F lowers (1854), and 
from her pen proceeded the nationally popular Buttle 
Hymn of the Republic. 

Howe, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Perry co. 

How’ell, in Missouri, a twp. of Howell co. 

Howen Prai'rie, in Oregon, a prec. of Marion co.; 

op. 231. 
owell's, in Georgia, a dist. of Echols co. 

How'ellsville, in North Curolina, a twp. of Robeson 
co. 

How'ertenms, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rhea co. 

Mow'ser's, in Kentucky, prec.of McCracken co.; pop. 
966. 

Ho'ya, n. (Bot.) A genus of Asclepiadacez, comprising, 
besides one African species, a large number of species 
dispersed over tropical Asia. They are herbaceous 
plants with twining or creeping stems, which throw 
out roots at the lower nodes, The leaves are opposite, 
often, but not in all tlie species, thick and fleshy ; and 
the flowers are in 
lateral umbels. 
The corolla is ro- 
tate, the five lobes 
of the limb are 
ovate and valvate 
in the bud. The 
staminal corona 
consists of five 
scales inserted on 
the gynostegium, 
and usually spread- 
ing horizontally 
like a star in the 
centre of the co- 
rolla; the inner 
angle bears a small 
tooth incumbent on 
the anther. The 
pouon rea are erect, oblong, and attached in pairs. 

he stigma is not beaked. The follicles are smooth or 
with wing-like appendages. The genus comprehends 
some of the most ornamental among the plants culti- 
vated in our hot-houses. 

Hoyts'ville, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Summit 


co. 
Hub’bardston, in Michigan, a village of North 
Plains twp., Ionia co. 
Hub be. in Missouri, a twp. of Cape Girardeau co.; 
. 1,689. 
rt’s Cave, in Tennessee, a dist. of Grundy co.; 
op. 343. 
Hu bin, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. 


Fig. 51, — BOYA IMPERIALIS. 
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Hub/ey, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Schuylkill co.; 


op. 547. 

Hübner, JOSEPH ALEXANDER, BARON, (hoob'ner,) an 
eminent Austrian diplomatist, B. at Vienna in 1811. 
After filling several subordinate posts in the imperial 
service, he became Austrian ambassador at Paris in 
1850, and in 1856 signed the Treaty of Paris, having 
been instrumental, it is supposed, in preventing his 
sovereign from taking part with Russia, and in insur- 
ing his neutrality. Later he was employed in missions 
to Naples and Rome, and in 1867 was placed at the head 
of the Austrian embassy in the latter city, and entrust- 
ed with the conduct of the negotiations with the Holy 
See in reference to the repudiation of the Concordat. 

Hiud'son, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Middlesex co.; 
pop. 3,389. 

Hudson, in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

Huerfano, in Colorado Territory, a district of Huer- 
inno co. 

Huey, in Arkansas, a twp. of Calhoun co. 

Huff's Creek, in Wes Virginia, a twp. of Wyoming 
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co. 

Huggins, WiLLIAM, (hig’ging,) an English astrono- 
mer, B. in London, 1824. In 1862-4 he applied himself 
to the undertaking of extending Kirchhoffs mode of 
analysis of the sun to the planets, stars, nebula, and 
comets. For many months he applied himself to the 
arduous but necessary preliminary task of mapping the 
spectra of abt. 26 of the chemical elements. He then 
compared the spectra of abt.50 stars directly in the 
instrument with the spectra of several terrestrial ele- 
ments, and found that the stars are hot bodies, simi- 
larly constituted to the sun, and that they contain 
many of the substances found on the earth. One of tho 
most remarkable of his subsequent discoveries was that 
of the nature of some of the nebulw. He found that 
some of these bodies gave a spectrum of a few bright 
lines only, which showed that the light had emanated 
from heated matter in the state of gas; and, further, 
that the principal constituents of the gaseous nebulae 
are pitrogen and hydrogen. These objects are not, 
theréfore, as was previously supposed, clusters of stars 
too distant to be separately distinguished. Mr. H. has 
since continued his prismatic researches by a re-exami- 
nation of the nebule with a more powerful spectro- 
scope, by which his former results have been confirmed. 
He has also examined the spectra of four comets, and 
has found that the greater part of the light of these 
objects is different from solar light. The spectrum of 
Weinecke’s comet he found to be identical with the 
spectrum of carbon, Mr. H. has shown that the proper 
motion of the stars in the line of sight can be deter- 
mined from any small shift of position which the lines 
of their spectra mny have suffered, and that Sirius is 
moving from the earth with a velocity of 22 miles per 
second. For his discoveries, Mr. H. hus received the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society ; been 
elected a F.R.S., and made LL.D. of Cainbridve and 
Edinburgh universities, and D.C.L. of that of Oxford. 

Huag’gins, in Missouri, a twp. of Gentry co. 

Hugi es, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pendleton co.; pop. 

422. 

Haghes, in Missouri, a twp. of Nodaway co. 

Hughes's, in Tennessee, n dist. of Bledsoe co. 

sing hes valle, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Lyeom- 
ng co. 

Hugh’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa co.; pop. 637. 

Hugh's Mill, iu Tennessee, A dist. of Smith co.; p. 486. 

Hiu’go, Victor. Since the publication of the notice of 
this French poet and politician in the body of this work, 
(see p. 1248), the chief events in his career have been 
as follows: On the fall of the empire in 1870 he re- 
turned to his native country, entered heartily into the 
Republican movement, and was elected to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux, which he soon quitted in disgust, 
sending the following characteristic letter, dated March 
9, 1871, to M. Grévy, Prest. of the Assembly :—“ Three 
wecks ago the Assembly refused to hear Garibaldi; to- 
day it refuses to hear me. I resign my seat.” And he 
did resign it, and repaired to Brussels, only to be ex- 
pelled from Belgium by the government, alarmed by 
the violence of his political writings, and his avowed 
sympathy with the Communists. He then took refuge 
in the small town of Vianden, in Luxembourg, where 
he composed Z'Année Terrible. Returning to Paris in 
July, he made earnest intercession for the lives of Rossel, 
Ferré, and the other condemned Communists, but with- 
out effect. In 1876, he was elected a senator for six 
years. In 1877, he issued History of a Orime. 
ical poems, Les Quatre Vents de L' Esprit, published in 
1881, were received with enthusiasm. ugo never 
penned more elevated or more charming pages than 
in this effort. which is a sort of summing up of the 

PAL immense work. 
u'guenot, in Virginia, a twp. of Powhatan co. 

Huiet’s, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co. 

Huil’gne, in New Mezico, a prec. and vill. of Rio Arriba 
co.; pop. 349. 

Hall, WiLLIAM, an American general, n. in Conn., 1753. 
He served with distinction in command of a body of 
volunteers during the War of the Revolution, and in 
1805 became governor of Michigan Territory. In 1812 
he was given the chief command of the army of the 
North-West, and in the same year surrendered with his 
entire force to the English at Detroit. For this act ho 
was tried by court-martial and sentenced to death — a 
sentence remitted on account of his age and past ser- 
vices. D. 1825. 

Hall, in 7llinois, a twp. of Clinton co. 

Hullah, Jons, (Ail’lah,) an English musical professor, 
and originator of the Tonic Sol-fa method of singing, 


His lyr- 
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was 5. in Worcester, 1812, and holds the respective posi- 
tions of Professor of Harmony and Vocal Music in 
King's Coll., London, conductor of the orchestra and 


chorus in the Royal Academy of Music, and Musical | 


Inspector of the schools of Great Britain. His pub- 
lished works include, A Grammar of Harmeny ; A Gram- 
mar of Counterpuint ; The History of Modern Music; and 
The Transition Period of Musical History. 
MH ul'verson's, in Ural, a prec. of Weber co. 
Humbert I., King of Italy, succeeding his father, 
Victor Emmanuel, (q. v.,) in 1878; B. 1844. fn 18/8, mar- 


ried Marie Marguerite, princess of Savoy; served with! 


credit against Austria, in 1866, In 15:0, distinguished 
himself at the battle of Custozza. He has one son, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, prince of Naples. B. in 1869. 

Humboldt, in Nebraska, a twp. of Richardson co.; in 
Oregon, a prec. of Baker co. 

Hume, HaMwiLTON, (yoom), an English Australian ex- 
plorer, B. at Paramatta, N. S. W., 1514. Hume led an 
expedition across the Blue Mountains, and accom- 

lished the first journey made by a European from 
‘ew South Wales to Victoria, discovering the river 
which bears his name. 

Hume, in Minois, a twp. of Whitesides co. 

Humphrey, in S. C, a twp. of Darlington co. 

Humphrey’s, in Ga., n dist. of Paulding co. 

Hungary Neck, in Md., a dist. of Somerset co. 

Hun'/newell Furnace, in Ky. prec. of Greenup co. 

Hunt,WitLiAM HOLMAN, a distinguished English painter 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School, n. in London, 1827. The 
Light of the World, The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple, aud The Festival of Sl. Swithin, are three of his 
most masterly efforts. 

Hunt, io Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co. 

Hunter, Davin, an American general, n. in Washing- 
tun, D. C., 1802, graduated at West Pomt twenty years 
later, and became a colonel in the regular army in 1561. 
In the same year he was appointed a major general of 
volunteers, and assigned the command of the dept. of 
Missouri. In the year following he was placed at the 
head of the forces at Port Royal, and issued an un- 
authoritative order freeing all the slaves within the 
limits of his dept., May, 1863. After being defeated by 
the Confederates at mix 3 in June, 1564, he was 
superseded in his command by Gen. Sheridan. 

Hunter, Ropert Mercer TALIAFERRO, an American 
statesman, B. in Essex co., Va, 1809, after graduating 
at the University of the State, practised law, and was 
elected to Congress in 1837. From 1839 till 1841 he held 
the position of Speaker, supported President Polk's pol- 
icy, and was the originator of the Warehousing System. 
From 1847 till 1861 he sat in the U. 8. Senate, and upon 
the breaking out of the War of Secession became for 
some months Confederate Secretary of State, and a 
member of the Southern Senate. In 1865 he was re- 
elected U. S. Senator. 

Hunter, in Minois, a twp. of Edgar co. 

Manter, in South Carolina, a twp. of Laurens co. ; 

yp. 2,591. 
unter Quarter, in North Carolina, a twp. of Car- 
teret co. 

Hanter's, in California, a twp. of Tehama co.; p. 40. 

Hunter's Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Gates 
co. 

Hunter's Point, in New York, a vill. of Newtown 
twp., Queen’s co. 

Huntersville, in Ohio, a vill. of Spring Creek twp., 
Miami co. 

Huntington, SAMUEL, an American patriot, B. at 
Windham, Conn., 1732. He early played a prominent 
part in the resistance to English aggression in the col- 
onies, and in 1776, as a member of tlie Continental Con- 
gress, signed the Declaration of Independence. In 1779 
he succeeded Mr. Jay in the presidency of the Congress 
of the Confederation, and, later, became chiet-justice 
and governor of his native State. D. 1796, 

nS BERN MS in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore co.; pop. 

Hunt's Station, in Tennessee, a district of Franklin 


co. 

Hunts'ville, in Indiana, a village of West River twp., 
Randolph co. 

Huntsville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rockingham 


co, 
Huntsville, in Utah Territory, à. precinct of Weber 


co. 

Hurl'but, in Ini, a twp. of Logan co. 

Huron, in Michigan, à twp. of Houghton co. 
Hurrah, in Florida, a precinct of Hillsborough co.; 


. 446. 

Hurricane, in Arkansas, a twp. of Bradley co.; pop. 
689.— A twp. of Greene co. ; pop. 385.— A twp of Saline 
co. 

Hurricane, in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co. 

Hurricane, in [!inois, a twp. of Fayette co.; pop. 
1.333.— A twp. of Montgomery co. 

Hurricane, in Missouri, a village of Lincoln co.; 

. 3,712.— A twp. of Carroll co. 
Hurrieane, in Tennessee, a district of Franklin co.; 
. 594.— A district of Wilson co. 

Harrieane Hill Chureh, in Tennessee, a district 
of Dyer co. 

Hurricane Switch, in Tennessee, a district of 


Maury co. 

Hiurtes'ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Russell co.; pop. 
1,140. 

Husch, (hiish,) a town of Roumania, cap. of a dist. of 
same name in Moldavia, on an affluent of the Pruth, 40 


m. 8 E. of Yassy. Pop. 12,764. 
Hutch'inson, Tuomas Josern, an English explorer 
and author, B. 1820. The leadimg experiences of his 
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career may be gathered from the titles of the following! 
of his works: Narrative of the Niger, Tehadda, and 
Binué Exploration in Western Africa (1855); Ten Years | 
Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with Sketches of the | 
Manners and Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized | 
Tribes from Senegal to Gaboon (1361); Buenos Ayres and 
Argentine Gleanmnys: a Diary of the Saludo Exploration 
(1865); The Parana and the Paraguayan War (1868). 

Hutch'inson, in Kentucky, a precincz of Bourbon 
co, 

Hutchinson’s, in Georgia, a district of Greene co.; 

op. 320. 

Hut ton, iv W. Virginia, atwp. of Putnam co. 

Huxley, THomas HENRY, (/i/s/le,) an eminent Eng- 
lish scientist, B. at Ealing, 1825, became Professor of 
Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, and 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology to the Royal College of Surgeons, 1854. 
The writings of Dr. H. have borne important fruit in 
the development of modern natural science, and his 
fame stands on a par with that of Darwin, Spencer, 
Lubbock, Tyndall, Grove, and the rest of that galaxy 
which, combined, have almost revolutionized the scien- 
tific ideas of the present day. Prof. I. s chief works 
are: Man's Place in Nature (1863); Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy (1864); Lessons in Elementary Physi- 
ology (1866; 2d ed., 1808); An Introduction to the Classi- 
fication of Animals (1859) ; and Lay Sermons, Addresses, 


and Reviews (1870; 2d ed., 1871). 

Hyde Park, in Massachusetts, a flourishing town of 
norfolk co., abt. 8 m. from Boston, on the Providence 

Hyde Fark; in Utah Territory, a prec. of Cache co.; 
pop. a 

Hi ydrochlo'rie Acid. (Chem.) At the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association, held in Sept., 1870, 
Mr.Henry Deacon illustrated a very simple method of 
decomposing hydroch?oric acid, and getting the chlor- 
ine from it in an available form, He passes a mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and air at a temperature of about 
1009-7509 Fahr. through tubes containing pieces of 
brick soaked in solution of sulphate of copper and 
dried. The sulphate of copper remains unchanged, 
and appears capable of converting an indefinitely 
large quantity of hydrochloric acid and atmospheric 
oxygen into chlorine and aqueous vapor, This process 
succeeds well, as a laboratory experiment, and is 
about to be employed on a manufacturing &cale for 
making bleaching powder (chloride of lime). 

Hydro-extrnct'or, n. (ch.) An apparatus for 
removing liquids or moisture from yarns or cloths in 
the process of manufacture. The main feature or prin- 
ciple of the machine is extremely simple, consisting 
merely of a circular, open wire-basket, in which the 
wet cloths are placed as uniformly as possible, and 
which is then made to revolve with such rapidity that 
the moisture is thrown out by the centrifugal force 
through the interstices of the basket. As the vis in- 
ertiæ prevents the instant communication of a sufficient 
velocity to the basket loaded with heavy goods, various 
expedients have been resorted to to make communi- 
cated velocity progressive. The contrivances for this 
purpose were origivally very complicated; but the ar- 
rangement shown in the annexed engraving, which is 


Fig. 52.— n YDRO-EXTRACTOR. 


an exterior view of the machine and the driving appa- 
ratus, is much more simple, and perfectly effective. It 
is the invention of Mr. C. Bryant, of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. The whole machine rests on two square bed- 
stones; the outside of the case, or tub, is only shown 
in the figure, within which the wire-basket, open at the 
top for the reception of the goods, revolves on a vertical 
shaft: to this shaft motion is communicated from the 
horizontal shaft beneath the tub by means of bevel-gears. 
On the extremity of this horizontal shaft is fixed the 
driving-pulley, as shown in the figure. This pulley ix 
of the form usually employed on small tilt- or trip-| 
hammers; a belt passing around this pulley, and con- 
tinually moving, communicates motion to the pulley 
whenever u binder brings the belt iu close contact with 
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its periphery. The binder is attached to the extrem 
ities of an oscillating trame, suspended from the top 
of the tub, as shown in the figure. The binder presses 
against the belt, so as to communicate motion to the 
pulley. To stop the motion, the upper end of the 
oscillating binder-frame is pressed down by a handle; 
the binder relieves the belt, and a rope attached to the 
periphery of asmall pulley on the binder-frame, pass- 
ing over a pulley fixed on the horizontal driving-shaft, 
and fastened at the other end to the bottom of the 
tub, acta as a friction-break to retard the motion of the 
tub, and, consequently, of the busket. To keep the 
binder-frame in extreme positions, a movable weight is 
placed on the handle-rod at the top of the frame, which 
slides from one end to the other of the rod, us tlie 
binder is raised or depressed. The basket in this ma- 
chine is about 314 feet in diameter, and in full action 
is capable of making 800 revolutions per minute. The 
driving-belt should be about 8 inches wide, the driving- 
pulley 18 inches iu diameter. 

Hydrofugine, (hi-dro'fu-gen,) n. (Chem.) The name 
given to a substance lately recommended for the pur- 
pose of rendering fabrics water-proof, without interfer- 
ing with the circulatíon of the uir through them. The 
method of preparing the compound is as follows: In 
one of two pans, each of a capacity of about 5 gallons, 
place twenty pounds of sulphate of alumina cut in 
thin slices; into the other pan cight pounds of oleic 
acid, and about a gallon and a balf of alcohol. Stir in 
order to properly mix them, and then pour, gradually, 
the contents of the second pan into the first, stirring 
all the time with a wooden pallet for about 20 minutes. 
When the mixture is complete, allow it to settle for 
ubout 24 hours. The alcohol and the oleic acid, which 
floats on the top, can be poured off, and tlie precipitate 
is placed in & felt filter, and submitted to a strong 
pressure in order to obtain a solid cake. This cake is 
removed aud dried in a moderately hot stove, and 
afterwards reduced to powder. This powder is pre- 
pared for use for woollen fabrics by mixing and dis- 
solving one pound in about 20 gallons of water. For 
silk, linen, and other fabrics, one und a half pounds of 
the powder will be required for every 20 galluns of 
water. 

Hydromechanics. A term adopted by several 
modern scientists to designate that branch of natural 
philosophy which is treated in this work under the 
name of HYDRODYNAMICS (q. V. 

Mydrium, (hi'dri-üm,) n. (Chem.) The name given 
by Hiller to the element H, which, by him and some 
other chemists, is considered as the metal of the hydro- 
gen gas. According to Dumar, the hydrogen gas re- 
quires, for its condensation into a liquid metal, a tem- 
perature far below any cold we have thus far been able 
to produce; and then, for the solidification into the 
ordinary metallic state, a further degree of cold, per- 
haps as far below the freezing-point of inercury as this 
is below the melting-point of potassium. In order to 
come to an approximate estimate of such a low tem- 
perature, we may consider that hydrogen when cooled 
contracts like other gases, for every degree 411; of the 
volume which it possesses at 32° Fahr. ; and, inversely, 
increases as much in volume by heating. It has been 
surmised by many physicists—among them Clerk Max- 
well and Clausius—that as heat thus increases the elas- 
ticity of gases, it is the absolute cause of that elasticity, 
or, in other words, that the cause of that elasticity is the 
molecular motion, which we call heat, associated with 
the molecules of the gus; and which, by their increase, 
cause more powerful impact on one another and on the 
walls of the vessels containing them, and so increase 
the pressure. Therefore, the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture would be the absolute zero of gaseous tension, 
that is, the temperature at which the gas would cease to 
have any elastic force, would exert no pressure, or have 
no molecular motion whatsoever. It would then cease 
to be gas, us steam ceases to bea vapor when a suf- 
ficient amount of latent heat is eliminated. As 19 
Fahr. added increases the elasticity of hydrogen by 
ao of its volume, and each degree withdrawn dimin, 


ishes the volume by 495 · it is evident that, if this holds 
at all temperatures, dere is no further rednction possi- 
ble at 490° below 329, and hence no more heat could be 
extracted; therefore, the volume of the gas would 
cease to exist. Hence, if we withdraw heat until we 
reach -458° Fahr., we should arriveat the absolute zero, 
at which all hydrogen would become lifeless aud inert, 
and incapable of responding to or assimilating with any 
form of motion, which, under other circumstances, 
would influence its molecules. Other gases would prob- 
ably liquefy or solidify before that point was reached ; 
but hydrogen, being evidently the most volatile of all, 
would be the last to lose its gaseous condition, and be 
compelled to liquefy or solidify; it would then be 
chemically as inert as two pieces of soiid metal, which 
are mutually inert in regard to one another. In short, 
chemically speaking, hydrogen would have the prop- 
erty of a solid metal; and physically speaking, ne there 
is no motion called latent heat of fusion or evapora- 
tion, there could be no canse for its liquidity of gaseous 
condition, and it could be in no other condition than 
that of a solid. This theory was exploded in 1877-78, 
when hydrogen was reduced to the liquid stato by 
Caillete and Pictet. See HYDROGEN. 


"ah-the.) (Gr. ygeia, health, and 
pathos, erections (ed.) That curative system which 
rejects all medicines as injurious, and relies wholly on 
what is claimed as nature's * Materia Medica, —as food, 
drink, abstinence, temperature, light, air, sleep, exer- 
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cise, rest, cleanliness, mental, sociul, and mesmeric in- 


fluences, &c. 

Hygrafiinity, (r .) Gr. hygros, moist, 
aud Eng. afinity.) (Chem.) The name given by Hugo 
Tamm to a new phenomenon discovered in the bizallate 
of antimony, a substance which is absolutely insoluble 
in water, and yet possesses a powerful affinity 
moisture, which it absorbs rapidly from the air, after 
being dried a. the temperature of 212° F. Most powders 


Haarlem, Harem, Harem, a city of the Nether- 
lands, prov. of N. Holland, 10 m. W. of Amsterdam, 1t 
was formerly a place of great strength, but the ram- 
parts are now converted into publie promenades. A 
number of canals traverse the town in different direc- 
tions, some of them bordered with trees. Among the 
public edifices are the Stadthaus, containing a valuable 
collection of pictures; a royal mansion or palace; and 
several charitable institutions, The numberof churches 
is considerable, the cathedral of St. Bavon being the 
largest in Holland, and containing a collection of an- 
tiquities of the time of the crusades, besides the famous 
Haarlem organ. The other objects of interest are the 
town library, the Anatomical Theatre, the Botanical 
Garden, the Academy of Sciences, fonnded in 1752, and 
to which a valuable museum is attached; and the Hor- 
ticultural Society. Manuf. Jewelry; cotton, linen, and 
silk stuffs ; thread, and ribbons, Haarlem has long been 
celebrated for its bleaching grounds, and carries on an 
exteusive traffic in flowers, particularly tulips. — jp. 
26,000. — It is the birthplace of L. Coster, the inventor 
of movable printing types, and of the painters Berg- 
hem, Ostade, Ruysduel, Vanderhelst, Wouvermans, and 
the Vanderveldes. 

Haarlem, Lake of.) an extensive lake of Holland, 
lying in the triangular space of which Haarlem, Amster- 

en furnish the apices. This lake was 

6th century, by an inundation of the sea, 
but by means of work steadily carried on from 1841 to 
1852. it has been almost entirely drained, and fully 
45,000 acres gained to the kingdom. 

Habakkuk, (% a-. (Script) The name of the 
thirty-filth in order of the books of the Old Testament, 
forming one of those of the twelve minor prophets. The 
author flourished about 6% years before Christ, but 
little further is kaown regarding him. The book re- 
lates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the Chaldeans, 
the overthrow of the Babylonish empire, aud the final 
deliverance of God's faithful people. It may be divided 
into two parts. In the first, which is in the form of a 


Harte. Francis Bret, a popular writer, n. in Albany, 
N. Y. 1839. At an early age went to California, turned 
miner, school-teacher, journalist, &c., and thus acquired 
that knowledge of life of which he subsequently made 


snch happy use. In 1568 lie became editor of the new 
magazine, The Overland Monthly, to which he contrib- 
uted sketches of California life; first The Luck of Roar- 
ing Creek, succeeded by The Outcasts of Poker Flat, 
Miggles, The Heathen Clinee, Kc. Resigned from the 
Overland in 1871 and settled at Boston, and became 
connected with the Atluntic Monthly, In 1873 he wrote 
An Episode of Fiddletairn and subsequently several prose 
and poetical pieces. H. now resides in Washington. 
Mayes, Ruriecrorn BIRCHARD, 19th President of the 
United States, succeeding Gen. Grant, of Scottish an- 
cest who emigrated to New England, and theuce to 
Ohio in 1817, where H. was B., Oct. 4,1822. He entered 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1835; leaving Kenyon, he 
commenced the study of law; subsequently entering 


Harvard law school, graduated and began the practice 
of hís legal profession in Ohio. His health becoming 
impaired, he sought travel, visiting Canada and the 
South-west as far as Texas. Coming North, he settled 
nt Cincinnati, and renewed his connection with the 
var, turning his attention somewhat to politics, sup- 
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and precipitates, dried at that temperature, as is well 
known, absorb moisture on exposure to the atmosphere, 
but this is a purely physical phenomenon, due to poros- 
ity. On the contrary,in the case of gallate of antimony, 
chemical affinity is at work, and this precipitate, after 
exposure to the air for two or three hours, actually ab- 
sorbs two equivalents of water. In a word, this insolu- 
ble substance has as much affinity for moisture as de- 
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in connection with this extraordinary phenomenon 1s, 
that, on being dried at 212° F., bigallate of antimony 
loses the two equivalents of water which it had ab- 
sorbed from the air, aud that, on being left exposed 
once more fo the atmosphere, it reabsorbs the same 
amount of moisture. This interesting experiment may 
be repeated indeuniiely. 


Hynes, in Alabama, à twp. of Russell co. 


liquescent salts, But one of the most curious features| Hy rum City, in Uiah Ter.,a prec. of Cache co. 


dialogue between God and the prophet, the latter be- 
gins by deploring the desolate condition of Jerusalem 
(i. 1-4). God then foretells the destruction of the Jew- 
ish state by the Chaldeans (5-11). The prophet rep 

by expressing « hope that they may not be entirely de- 
stroyed, and that the Chaldeans may be punished (i. 

ii. 1). God assures the prophet that the captivity will 
only be fora time, and that their captors will eventually 
be punished for their iniquities (ii, 2-20). The second 
partisa prayer or psalm, in which the prophet recounts 
the wonderful works of God to his chosen people in 
times past, and beseeches him to be merciful to them in 
their captivity (iii). The style of this prophet has al- 
ways been much admired; Kichhorn, De Wette, and 
Rosenmiiller are loud in their praises of it, the first giv- 
ing a detailed and animated analysis of the construction 
of his prophecies, His figures are all great, happily 
chosen, and properly drawn out. His denunciations are 
terrible, his derision bitter, his consolation cheering; 
while with all the boldness and fervor of his imagina- 
tion, his language is pure and his verse melodious. The 
famous psalm, or ode, in the third and concluding chap- 
ter, stands unsurpassed in the whole compass of He- 
brew poetry, for the boldness and rapidity of its flights, 
the sublimity and grasp of its conceptions, the magniti- 
cence of its imagery, the music and melody of its rhythm, 
“He contends," suys Eichhorn, * with words, he strug- 
gles with images; and who is not seized with a sacred 
shudder as he reads, like that of the prophet himself, as 
he beheld the sublime and terrible appearance of the 
Iudescribable." The canonical authority of this book 
has never been called in question; and it is several 
times quoted in the New Testament. 

Hus'bandry, (Patrons of.) or Grancers. Under 
this denomination there originated in 1866, a codpera- 
tive association of agriculturists, organized in the 
United States for the protection and development of 
their social and economical interests, apart from any 
political or sectarian propagundism whatever. Prima- 
rily, this association was called into existence through 


porting Gen. Scott in 1852. The same year he married 
Lucy Ware Webb, of Cincinnati, daughter of Dr. James 
Webb, formerly of Lexington, Ky. He supported Fre- 
mont in 1856, and also Mr. Lincoln. His first public 
office was a Solicitor of Cincinnati. H. was 39 when 
the war br out. He entered the army as major of 
the 23d Ohio infantry, June, 1861; the colonel of the 
regiment was W. S. Rosecrans. July the regiment 
was sent to West Virginia. Rosecrans was promoted 
to general. H. was at tlie battle of South Mountain, 
where he was severely wounded, and for his gallant 
participation in the battles around Winchester, he was 
recommended for brigadier-general by Generals Sheri- 
dan and Crook. It was during this campaign that he 
was elected to Congress from the Second Ohio District, 
Oct, 1861. He was thrice elected governor of Ohio. 
The political campaign of 1875 in Ohio was an exciting 
one. The question of the division of the school fund 
and the currency being prominent, H. was found an 
ardent opponent of inflation and division of the school 
fund. During the five years of his gubernatorial term, 
he is said to have been instrumental in reducing the 
State debt $2,773,406, and the tax from 3:5 to 2:9 mills 
on the dollar, an annual saving of near $1,000,000, He 
was nominated for President at the Republican Con- 


the representation of Mr. O. H. Kelly. commissioned 
by the Department of Agriculture to journey through 
the Southern States of the Union for surveying and 
reporting upon their agricultural and industrial re- 
sources and their condition That inquest resulted in 
establishing the fact of great dissatisfaction prevailing 
throughout the farming community in general, in con- 
sequence of the high treights and vexatious regulations 
adopted by railway companies in the transportation of 
agricultural and mineral produce, and of the excessive 
prices charged for agricultural implements and domes- 
tic stores by dealers in such goods. To remedy this 
state of things, Mr. Kelly, in concert with Mr. Saunders, 
of the Department of Agriculture, conceived the idea 
of placing agricultural interests on a coöperative basis 
after the manner of an associated body, such as the 
Order of Odd-Fellows, for instance. A constitution was 
drawn up accordingly, for the“ Patrons of Husbandry ” 
— the name adopted for the order, its branches being 
styled“ granges:" that is to say, farms with all stables 
and out-buildings—and that constitution provided for 
a national and state and subordinate granges, The 
officers of a grange, whether national, state, or sub- 
ordinate, are elected by the members, and comprise a 
master, overseer, lecturer, steward, assistant steward, 
chaplain, treasurer, secretary, gate-keeper, cores, po- 
mona, flora, and Indy assistant steward. Females ure 
admitted to membership on the same terms and with 
equal privileges us men, but only those of the sex 
who are interested in agricultural matters are eligible. 
Regular meetings of the national and state granges are 
held annually; the subordinate granges usually meet- 
ing monthly and frequently oftener. In Dec., 1867, the 
national grange was established at Washington, and 
svon the number of granges multiplied so rapidly that, 
by 1874, they had been established in nearly every sec- 
tion of the Union. In 1871, 125 granges were organized: 
in 1872, 1,160; in 1873, 8,667 ; and at the beginning of 
1874 this total had increased to 10 015, with a member- 
1572 of 750, 125 — estimated at double that number in 


vention at Cincinnati, June, 1876, in opposition to Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, of New York. The popular vote at tlie 
election was: Hayes, 4,033,295 ; Tilden, 4,281,265 ; Coop- 
er, 31,737; Smith (Prohibition), 9,522: total vote polled, 
8,411,136, which embraces some scattering votes not 
named herein, including 539 votes polled on an anti- 
secret society ticket. In the Electoral College the 
vote stood: Hayes and Wheeler, 155; Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, 184. He took his seat March, 1877. See ELEC- 
TORAL CoMMISSION, p. 924. See Life of Hayes, by Wm. 
D: Howells (1576), and Ohio in the War. by Whitelaw 
vid. 


Howells, Wituam D. a popular writer, u in Ohio, 


March 1, 1837. Brought up as a printer, in 1858 became 
co-editor of The Ohio State Journal ; in 1860 issued, in 
connection with J. J. Piatt, a small volumo of poems, 
entitled, Poons of Two Friends. Wrote, also, lives of 
Abraham Lincoln and Hamlin. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed U. 8 Consul at Venice, which he held until 
1865. His Venitian Life appeared about this time, fol- 
lowed by Italian Journeys (1867), No Love Lost (1869), 
Suburban Sketches (1871), Their Wedding Journey (1872), 
A Chance Acquaintance (1873), Kc. In 1871 he assumed 
the editorship of the Atlautic Monthly, and has since 
resided at Cambridge. 
96 
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